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UIETNESS is a quality 

which contributes much to 
motoring satisfaction. Owners 
like a quiet motor and a car 
that is as free as possible from 
yattles and squeaks. This ts 
undoubtedly one reason for the 
popularity of the Nash Six 
wherever it is in service. It ts 
unusually noiseless, even after 
many miles of service. 


Value Above the Ordinary 
in the Powerful Nash Six 


RUYERS seem to realize that the Nash name on a motor 
“car is an assurance of value above the ordinary. 


They recognize that it has proved unusually powerful, quiet 
and economical in the hands of owners. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the heavy and continually growing nation-wide 
demand. ! 


This demand is unmistakable evidence that the Nash Six 

is now generally accepted as being an uncommonly wise 

motor car investment and that the public has been quick 

to appreciate the many distinct superiorities of the Nash 

Perfected Valve-In-Head motor. 

Nash Passenger Cars—5-Passenger Touring Car $1490 ; 2-Passenger Roadster $1490 ; 
4-Passenger Sport Model $1595; 7-Passenger Car $1640; 


4-Passenger Coupé $2350; 7-Passenger Sedan $2575. 
Above prices F. O. B. Kenosha 


In addition to Nash passenger cars there is a full line of Nash trucks 
including the famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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HE raid was begun with such 
swift stealth, to be then carried 
on in so silent and vicious a 
manner that Captain Phineas 
Plunkett, passing the house at that 
moment, was shocked and startled. 

It was on that widest of fronts 
where the public peace is never per- 
manent—the water front. This par- 
ticular sector was a shabby-genteel 
street in South Brooklyn, where the 
grass ‘sprouts between the paving 
stones, and the jungle of back yards 
borders on a No Man’s Land inclosed 
in hoardings and containing every- 
thing under the sun that is not im- 
mediately required, a sort of manu- 
facturing catch-all. The hour was 
one o’clock of a raw, late February 
morning and Captain Plunkett was 
returning from the bedside of a lonely 
friend who was convalescing poorly 
from the flu. 

The first warning of the rumpus 
came with a swift scurry of feet and 
the sudden appearance of dark figures, 
some of which rushed up the low stoop 
of the house at the end of the block 
while others whipped round it fora 
flank attack. The front door held by 
its new bolts and yielded by its rotten 
hinges, and a moment later there 
came from within a muffled diapason 
of protesting voices, curses, blows, 
the crash of breaking furniture, and 
other sounds which promised occu- 
pation for those whose business lies 
in the reparation of people and things. 

Captain Plunkett stood stock-still. 
“A police raid,’’ said he to himself; 
“and a nasty one.” 

He frowned and stood listening to 
noises which indicated plainly a lack 
of polite methods within. No shots 
were fired, but he could hear heavy 
scufflings, stifled cries, the surging 
about of struggling bodies, with savage 
orders and asmothered scream or two. 

As a born and bred New Yorker 
and man about town of previous 
sporting habits he had witnessed raids 
before, even been gilled once in the 
net spread round a roulette game, 
but he had never witnessed such silent 
ferocity as was here. A lower window 
was raised and a man was half-way 
through when Captain Plunkett saw 
him seized from behind, and heard 
the club drop on the back of his bare 
head. Two of the plain-clothes men 
came from the rear, carrying an un- 
conscious form which they laid on the 
wet sidewalk. One of them blew a 
police whistle and far down the dismal 
street a patrol wagon appeared, moy- 
ing slowly toward the house. 

The policemen went back to the 
Trear—no doubt to fetch a fresh vic- 
tim, thought Captain Plunkett in 
anger and disgust. As the sole disinterested witness of the brutal affair he determined 
to take some action. He was a kind-hearted young man. Most of his friends considered 
him a bit soft, but his college nickname of Phcebe was not entirely on this account. It 
had its origin rather in the classic beauty of his features and wavy yellow hair, which 
with a pair of vivid blue eyes had led to his being dubbed Phoebe Apollo Plunkett, then 


= 


“Oh, Please Help Me Out of This! Pretend I’m With You! Walk On Slowly’? 


Pheebus, then Pheeby, the affection- 
ate diminutive construed by most as 
Phoebe, which on the whole seemed 
not inept. One sees that the first was 
an almost inevitable student play 
upon his full name of Phineas Apple- 
ton Plunkett. He glanced now at the 
inanimate form upon the sidewalk, 
that of a well-dressed man, and was 
about to render first aid and other- 
wise actively interfere in the interest 
of humanity when a dark figure came 
flitting up the basement steps and he 
found himself seized by the elbow 
and a soft voice tremulous with fear 
murmured beseechingly: “‘Oh, please 
help me out of this! Pretend I’m 
with you! Walk on slowly.’’ 

It was not in Phineas to refuse. 
Disgusted as he was at this ruthless 
method of conducting a raid he would 
cheerfully have rescued all its victims, 
let alone a single and, as he could see 
by the glare of the distant street 
lamp, very pretty one. 

“All right,” said he; and tucking 
her hand under his arm he moved 
slowly away. The patrol wagon rolled 
past. Two men came out onto the 
stoop of the house. 

“Hold on there, youse!’’ called 
one of them, and ran down the steps. 

Phineas faced about. ‘“ Well, what 
is it?’’ he demanded in a voice which 
no amount of practice could infuse 
with military stridency nor from 
which it could eliminate the lisp 
which came with strong emotion. But 
it did not matter, the sight of his 
officer’s cap being sufficient. The man 

‘muttered something and went back. 

Phineas and his companion moved 
slowly down the street. 

“That sort of thing is a beastly 
outrage,” said he. ‘‘They don’t need 
to club people insensible. What is it 
anyhow? Gambling joint?” 

The girl shook her head, and 
Phineas did not pursue his inquiries. 
He was beginning to realize that he 
had run a very serious risk of what 
might easily have got him into a peck 
of trouble. They passed under a street 
lamp, and glancing curiously at his 
companion he was unable to detect 
any of the insignia of vice. Much 
puzzled Phineas walked on in silence. 
The chance he had taken in rescuing 
her had not been inspired by chivalry 
or gallantry but merely because he 
was incensed at the brutality of the 
raid. But now his curiosity was 
roused and it must be admitted that 
Phineas was a bit of a meddler. He 
had a talent which amounted almost 
to a genius for getting himself mixed 
up in the unfortunate affairs of others, 
and this not long before had got him 
into serious trouble. 

Presently they reached a station of the L and Phineas paused. “I am going to 
New York,” said he tentatively. 

“So am I. Madison Square.” 

“That’s where I get off,’ said Phineas truthfully. 
don’t mind.” 


“We'll go together if you 
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“T don’t know how I can thank you for what you’ve 
done for me,” she answered. “I was an awful fool to go 
to that place—but it wasn’t what you probably think.” 

“‘Whatever the offense,’’ said Phineas, “‘a raid like that 
is a disgrace.” 

And he led the way up the steps. They were just in time 
to catch a New York train, and in the brightly lighted and 
nearly empty car he observed his companion more com- 
prehensively. Though he was a keen judge of metropolitan 
types the girl perplexed him. She was uncommonly pretty 
and of a Slavic look, he thought, with widely spaced 
gray eyes, a short straight nose, and a mouth that was 
firm though rather full-lipped. Her skin was very white 
and fine. In fact, she impressed him as the finished product 
of some very old race, not Semitic or Oriental, but which 
had been bred close to the pure strain for generations, 
like Balkan gypsies. But she was no Tzigane. 

Her clothes were like herself, unmixed in quality of 
texture. Phineas, a bit of an expert in a purely amateur 
way, saw at a glance that there was no sham about the 
stylish tailor-made suit, the lace-embroidered blouse, 
Siberian sable trimming of her round hat and silver fox 
round her neck. And yet he had just rescued this bit of 
elegance slipping out of the basement of a raided house. 

She seemed to read his thought and asked with a smile: 
“What ever possessed you to take a chance like that?” 

Phineas shrugged. ‘‘Their work was too raw for my 
taste. It offended the principles that led me to enter 
the Army. I once upset a dog catcher’s wagon and let out 
all the dogs for the same reason. Those brutes back there 
made me want to start a little war of my own. Too bad 
I didn’t—since I’ve missed out on the big show,”’ he added. 

“Have you been in the Army long?” 

“Not long enough to take the crease out of my clothes; 
and next week I get mustered out.” 

“And then?” 

“Hanged if I know. Anything that promises some of 
the great adventure I’d set my heart on and didn’t get. 
¥or a reasonable stipend, of course.” 

“That’s funny.” The remark was in a low voice and as 
if addressed to herself. 

“T’m glad you think so,” said Phineas. “I think it’s 
sad. What is there about it that strikes you as funny ?”’ 

“‘Well—for one thing you don’t seem 
like the adventurous sort. And for 
another I would have said that you 
had never done a day’s work in your 
life.” 

“T hadn’t until my father came a 
cropper when the country went towar.”’ 

‘*‘T’ve seen you lots of times going 
up and down Fifth Avenue. Would 
you mind telling me who you are?” 

“Not if you will honor me 4? 

“Well then, my name is Olga 
Karakoff. My father is the dealer in 
antiques.”’ 

“Of course. Used to be Petrovski. 
My family has dealt there for years and 
years. I’m Phineas Plunkett.” 

““Not Pheebe Plunkett?’’ Her voice 
rose but she hushed it quickly with a 
look of burning interest at her rescuer. 

“T see that I am advertised by my 
loving friends,”’ said Phineas sadly. 

“Your friends may have started it, 
but I was thinking of your news- 
paper i 

Phineas shuddered. ‘‘Don’t,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I am trying to forget. Yes, you 
are right. The paper finished it—and 
me. In fact we sawed it off pretty 
evenly, as I came within one jump of 
finishing the paper. They were lucky 
to get off with a hundred-thousand- 
dollar damage suit, which is now 
appealed. But it was their own fault. 
They told me to get the inside of that 
graft story and I got it. The trouble 
lay in my telling how I got it. That 
was a bit of inexperience on my part 
and carelessness on the part of the city 
editor; and it cost us both our jobs.” 

Olga stared at the handsome but, 
in the opinion of many, rather vapid 
features of the young man, and her 
light gray eyes had a peculiar expres- 
sion of eagerness, one might almost say 
of cupidity. It was such a look as 
might have been seen on the face of 
a collector, a naturalist, who has sud- 
denly caught sight of a rare orchid on 
an inaccessible ledge. 

‘‘Papa said it was one of the clever- 
est pieces of detective work that had 
come under his observation for a long 
time,” said she. “How did you know 
where to'start? You didn’t tell that.” 


“Oh, I worked backward from zx, the unknown quantity. 
I suppose I must have a natural gift for deduction, and 
being a born meddler it wasn’t long before I turned up a 
clew. Maybe I'll set up for a private detective if I can’t 
find honest employment. To tell the truth, I’m open to 
almost any sort of criminal proposition. Since I can’t be a 
hero now that the war is over I might as well be a black- 
guard. Well, here’s our station.” 

They left the train and went up and out into the raw 
soggy night. Phineas offered to see her to her door, which 
was not far. As they crossed Madison Square he asked 
again if she could not tell him anything about the peculiar 
character of the house from which she had been the only 
occupant to escape, being now convinced that its com- 
merce was far more serious than he had thought. 

“Not to-night,’ she answered, smiling. ‘‘I shall have 
to consult papa first. He has no idea that I knew about 
the place, and I am in for a good scolding. Now listen, 
captain ‘3 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” 

“Did you really mean it when you said that you were 
looking for a dangerous well-paid job?” 

“‘T certainly did, Miss Karakoff. ‘Adventurous’ was 
the word I used, but we’ll waive that. Do you happen 
to need the services of a bodyguard or bravo or private 
assassin or something of the sort?” 

“Not right away, I hope. But I’m not joking, captain. 
Will you dine with papa and me to-morrow night at 
eight? I think I can tell you all about this night’s busi- 
ness then—and maybe you will find the job you are looking 
fora 

““You’re awiully kind. Yes, with much pleasure.” 

“Then I'll count on you. Where are you stopping? At 
your club?” 

‘Alas, no. I’ve had to drop all my clubs. You see, I’ve 
not only myself but my father to support. He’s in a sani- 
tarium.”’ He gaye her the name of his old-fashioned 
commercial hotel, adding that he was on leave in the 
hope of hunting up some sort of work. ‘“‘Tf all else fails,” 
said Phineas half jokingly, “‘perhaps your father might 
take me on as a buyer. I’ve lived a good part of my life 
in Europe and was halfway through a course in architec- 
ture for the Beaux Arts when the war began. Then father 


Phineas Felt Again That Perverse Impulse to Lay Hands on Her and Shake Some 
Information Out of Her 
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wrote me that things were looking rickety for him and I 
came home. Since then it’s been one darn thing after 
another.” 

“Cheer up. If what I have in mind comes off you'll get 
all the excitement you want. And you'll be rendering the 
country a greater service than if you had gone to France.” 

Walking rapidly they had reached the shop and paused 
in front of a door at one side of it. Miss Karakoff offered 
him her hand. ‘‘Our apartment is over the store,” said 
she. “‘Thank you a thousand times. To-morrow night, 
then?” 

zw 

HHINEAS did not take very seriously Olga’s suggestion 

of possible adventurous and remunerative employ- 
ment. In the first place he could not imagine what use an 
importing merchant could possibly have for such service, 
and in the second, he had that greatest of all handicaps to a 
young man looking for a job—a supreme contempt for his 
own general qualifications. 

As a matter of fact these were not brilliant from a busi- 
ness point of view. Most gentlemanly accomplishments 
attained at great expense are, curiously enough, such as to 
fit one indifferently well for employments of a semimenial 
character. Phineas might have qualified as a riding 
master, chauffeur, racing skipper, dancing teacher, athletic 
instructor, butler or barkeep. His college education had 
been academic, but it is doubtful if he could have taught 
grammar school. He had barely managed to save his skin 
through two years of preparatory courses in architecture 
for the Beaux Arts. 

As the result of all. this, Phineas’ job-hunting efforts 
were a good deal like those of Kim’s red Lama in search 
of a river or some of the Knights of the Round Table riding 
pleasantly about in search of the Holy Grail. Going down 
the line of such of his friends as were in town amounted 
to no more than a series of social calls paid at inconvenient 
hours, and after being staved off for the eleventh time 
with a lunch or dinner invitation Phineas grew peeved. 

“Confound it,” said he, “‘I didn’t come for anything 
so picayune as mere food. I’m looking for employment, 
honest if possible but fairly remunerative.” 

Late in the day he returned to his hotel with a low 
estimate of friendship and the conviction that a man 
looking for a job was generally regarded 
as a worse pest than a man with the 
flu. The latter was to be shunned, but 
the former instantly deported. His 
lack of success brought him to a more 
thoughtful consideration of his adven- 
ture of the night before. Olga had 
impressed him as a sensible sort of girl 
and there might be something in it 
after all. He had been able to find 
nothing about the raid in the papers, 
and Phineas set himself to solve the 
problem of what it might have been, 
finally arriving at a conclusion by a 
process of elimination. 

His estimate of Olga’s personality 
and position made it impossible that 
the house could have been any sort of 
disreputable establishment in the 
ordinary sense, whether of gambling or 
drug dispensing or worse. But the 
vicious tactics of the police appeared 
to indicate that they considered them- 
selves to be dealing with a dangerous 
group of individuals with whom it 
would not do to take any chances and 
who were not entitled to gentle han- 
dling. This would seem to put them in 
one of two classes—criminal or enemies 
of the state. Phineas reasoned that 
Olga as the daughter of a prominent 
merchant would have no reason to 
consort with thieves, and therefore the 
rendezvous must have been one of a 
sort to menace the public peace. It 
was undoubtedly a meeting of anarch- 
ists or nihilists or Bolsheviki or some- 
thing of the sort. 

This conclusion pointed to another. 
Karakoff was possibly a member of the 
organization who no longer approved 
its proceedings and was now denounced 
as arenegade. Fearing himself to be 
in personal danger he might desire a 
bodyguard or perhaps an unsuspected 
confidential agent through whom he 
might strike at the core of the society 
to nullify its mischief. 

Such a position might not have 
appealed to most young men of 
Phineag’ station, but it did to him. It 
was, in fact, precisely the sort of work 
for which he was best fitted, as behind 
his handsome, smiling and rather vapid 
face there was a deal of keen native 
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acumen, a cynical indifference to danger, and the germ of 
that peculiar Yankee ruthlessness inherited from pioneer 
Indian fighters. 

It was therefore with pleasantly tingling anticipations 
that Captain Plunkett presented himself at the Karakoffs’ 
apartment, where he was ushered into a salon which might 
have passed for a room in a museum of rare and precious 
objets d'art. 

Olga, exotically beautiful in a pale green evening gown 
too dressy for an informal dinner en famille and likewise 
too décolleté for a young girl on any occasion, welcomed 
him as though he had been 
an old friend—even more, per- 
haps; and presented him to 
her father, who was a singu- 
larly handsome man of about 
forty-five. 

Phineas found himself im- 
mediately interested in Kara- 
koff, who began to thank him 
warmly in amusical but rather 
high-pitched voice for the 
service he had rendered Olga. 

“Tt was far more than she 
deserved,” said Karakoff. ‘‘I 
can’t imagine what possessed 
her to go to such a place. 
Feminine curiosity, I suppose, 
with a certain amount of 
cupidity.”” He smiled. 

“Why cupidity?”’ Phineas 
asked. 

“Ah, that’s the woman of 
it. She knows perfectly well 
that she has only to help her- 
self to what she wants from 
my stock of gewgaws, which is 
quite considerable. The eter- 
nal feminine desire for a bar- 
gain. No doubt she inherits 
it from a long ancestry of 
merchants. You see, captain, 
that place was what crooks 
would call a fence.” 

“What!” exclaimed Phin- 
eas, no less startled to learn 
the nature of the raided house 
than at the frankness of his 
host. 

“Yes,” said Karakoff, smil- 
ing, ‘‘butnotforstolenarticles. 
For smuggled ones.” 

““Oh—I see,”’ said Phineas, 
somewhat relieved. 

“Tt appears to be a new 
enterprise which has sprung 
upsince the Russian débacle,” 
said Karakoff, ‘‘and it is be- 
ginning to assume dimensions 
which cause us dealers a cer- 
tain amount of anxiety. You 
see, rich Russians have always 
been great purchasers of valu- 
able jewelry; more so than 
any other people, I suppose. 
Their gifts to wives and sweet- 
hearts and daughters are 
usually in this form. Now 
owing to the state of chaos in 
the country they have lost 
their estates and high-paid 
sinecures and even their 
money and securities in the 
banks. But they usually manage to hang on to their 
jewels, and these they are now forced to sell for what they 
may fetch.” 

Phineas nodded. “And that’s beginning to affect your 
market?” he asked. 

“Tt is going to unless this wholesale smuggling is 
stopped. That little place over in South Brooklyn was a 
mere bagatelle, but who knows how many such there may 
be? The trouble lies in the impossibility of preventing 
the individual smuggling of nondescript jewelry. You 
can’t search every casual off a transport. You can’t even 
keep them from getting ashore; nor the officers and crews 
of Dutch and Danish and Scandinavian ships. Customs 
officers are not clairvoyants. The clever seizures they 
make are the result of being tipped off from the other side. 
Where these transactions are secret and the mere existence 
of the gems unknown it is a pretty hopeless proposition.” 

“Unless,”” suggested Phineas, ‘‘the commerce is under 
some general organization.” 

Karakoff’s dark luminous eyes glowed suddenly like a 
live ember struck by a draft of air. He leaned forward 
in his chair. i 

“T wondered if that idea would occur to you, captain. 
It is precisely what some of us suspect and desire to know 
more about. We are looking for the proper person or 


persons to undertake such an investigation without the 
knowledge of the Federal authorities.’ 

Dinner was at this moment announced, and Karakoff 
dropped the topic with a gesture of postponement. In 
fact, he did not bring it up again in the course of an 
evening which passed most pleasantly for Phineas and 
recalled his student days in Paris, when he had mingled 
with an enlivening cosmopolitan society. The Karakoffs, 
however, represented a class with which he had absolutely 
no personal acquaintanceship: that of the rich and highly 
educated merchant whose commerce has been augmented 


“Merci, Monsieur,” Murmured the Marquise. ‘“‘It Would be Very Odd if a Ring Stolen by a Boche 
on the Battlefield Should Find its Way Here to America, Would it Not?”’ 


by succeeding generations and whose pride as well as in- 
clination does not admit of any effort to enter a smart social 
stratum for which he feels a certain secret contempt. 

It occurred to Phineas that here was a social world all 
its own, and that those not in relations with it missed a 
good deal of interest and pleasure from their lives. He was 
struck, however, by a certain disparity between Olga and 
her father. Karakoff gave the impression of the finished 
man of the world, might have passed for European nobil- 
ity, royalty for that matter. His handsome presence, easy 
graceful manner and precision of speech distinguished him. 
But Olga for all her superfine finish was not distinguished 
any more than some voluptuous phenomenon of female 
beauty in a harem would be distinguished. There was 
something lacking, something in excess. 

Phineas could not have described it in words, but he 
felt it to be there. She gave him the impression of tem- 
peramental instability, like a docile performing leopardess 
which is trained but not tamed. He had a feeling that her 
beautiful manners were rather like her beautiful gown, 
something extrinsic and to be worn as occasion might 
require, that they were not a part of her, an integral part 
of her as in the case of women of his own world. 

Then gradually as the evening wore on he became 
unpleasantly conscious of his having for her some peculiar 


fascination. Phineas was anything but vain—rather the 
reverse, in fact—but his instincts were keen and his experi- 
ence considerable. Once or twice when their eyes met he read 
in Olga’s that cosmic stare which is the betrayal of a swift 
infatuation. It was anything but a purposeful regard, not 
unconscious, perhaps, but uncontrollable and akin to the 
gleam of smoldering anger or hatred. It made him uncom- 
fortable and he was glad when the time came for him to go. 

Karakoff accompanied him to the door. ‘‘Can you dine 
with me and some of my business confréres Thursday 
night?” he asked. “It will be a stag party. My daughter 
has told me something about 
your circumstances and your 
desire to find occupation of an 
interesting and profitablesort. 
It may be that I shall have a 
proposition to make you, but 
this of course entails no obliga- 
tion on your part. It would 
have something to do with 
the matter we discussed 
before dinner.” 

“T should be delighted,” 
Phineas answered. He had an 
uncertain feeling about Kara- 
koff, but the dealer’s person- 
ality attracted him, and now 
the scent of adventure was 
distinctly in the air. “I’m 
afraid, though, that you are 
inclined to overrate my 
abilities.” 

Karakoff smiled in his at- 
tractive way. ‘If I do,’ said 
he, ‘‘they will have to be 
assayed bysome ofthe shrewd- 
est judges of character in this 
city of New York before we 
undertake anything definite.” 

And with a pleasant word 
or two they parted. 
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HILE dressing the next 

morning Phineas’ un- 
certain spirits were cheered 
by receiving an impromptu 
dinner invitation from a 
young and charming’ friend 
who a number of months pre- 
viously had married a genial 
old gallant of enormous 
wealth. Phineas had himself 
at one time entertained a ten- 
der sentiment for this fair and 
gracious lady, might even 
have married her but for his 
calamitous change of expec- 
tations, when, neither of them 
having two sous to clink 
together, he had obtained em- 
ployment on a daily paper and 
she a far more lucrative posi- 
tion as the pampered darling 
of an ancient beau: 


“‘Dear Phebe,’? read the 
note : “Why haven’t you come 
to see me? I saw Doctor 
Bright to-day and he told me 
that you were in town and 
gave me your address. Can’t 
you dine with us to-night at 
eight ? Do please come as I 
have a charming little marquise, recently arrived with 
her husband on some French commission. She speaks 
scarcely any English, and none of the other men who are 
coming speaks real French. I have also a lovely mysterious 
girl I used to know in Paris, a Miss Melton. She pretends 
to be a French propagandiste, but I am not sure. 

“Forgive the short notice and phone me that you can 
come. It is very wrong of you to keep away from your 
old friends merely because you can no longer burn the 
daylight as of old. C’est la guerre! 

“Faithfully yours, 


‘EVELYN OSGOOD CROSBY.” 


Phineas immediately telephoned to accept the invita- 
tion. After all it was nice to be remembered. Probably 
the most painful feature of sudden poverty from affluence 
in American social life is the gradual withdrawal from 
one’s former set. It is rather like the slow death of a 
blasted tree; first the withering of the leaves and twigs 
of slight acquaintanceship, gradually descending to the 
branches of friendship, and then the blighting of the solid 
limbs of intimacy and real affection. 

It seemed to Phineas that one by one his former associ- 
ates had drawn back into their august palaces and that 
the facades of these were sheathed in a coating of ice which 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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HE other day 
I had a dis- 
cussion with 


an American friend 
on the actual situa- 
tion in Russia, the 
appalling gravity of 
which is naturally 
amatter of the most 
anxious concern to 
every Russian pa- 
triot and of no less 
earnest and sincere 
interest to my 
friend, since we, 
both of us, belong 
toa generation with 
whom the tradi- 
tional cordial 
friendship between 
our two nations has 
always been almost 
an article of faith. 
Among other im- 
portant matters 
touched upon in our 
discussion, my 
friend asked me a 
very pertinent 
question. “Can 
you explain to me,” 
said he, ‘‘why the 
Russian people 
have been suffering 
so long the intoler- 
able régime of the 
Bolsheviks and 
have never yet 
made even an at- 
tempt at its over- 
throw?” 

The first answer to this question that would suggest 
itself would naturally be the simple one that the Bolsheviks 
are armed and the rest of the nation is not. This circum- 
stance is of course a very important element in the situa- 
tion, but it is by no means sufficient to explain the appar- 
ently meek submission of a whole nation to the sanguinary 
sway of a small group of fanatic visionaries, with their 
following of murderous bandits, whose openly avowed aim 
has been the destruction of the social fabric and conse- 
quently the ruin of the country. Such a superficially 
plausible explanation leaves entirely out of account the 
psychological element in the attitude of the Russian 
people toward current events, and the immediate as well 
as the remote causes which have determined this attitude. 

In judging of Russian affairs one should always remem- 
ber and make allowance for the facts that the bulk of the 
nation and the mainstay of her power and prosperity—I 
mean the Russian peasantry—little more than half a cen- 
tury ago were still practically slaves, though euphemis- 
tically called “‘serfs,”’ and that the principle of slavery is 
a subtle poison which affects the mentality of the slave no 
less than that of the master. Much of what to western 
observers appears strange and even repulsive in the Rus- 
sian national character has undoubtedly its source in the 
moral atmosphere created by centuries of slavery. To the 
baneful influence of this atmosphere must also be traced 
back the origin of that almost impassable gulf of mutual 
noncomprehension which separates the bulk of the nation 
from her natural leaders, the so-called ‘‘intelligentzia,”’ 
or educated classes, and which is in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the cruel fate that has overtaken Russia. 
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From Serfdom to Liberty 


if FEEL that this last assertion of mine requires further 
explanation. In order to make this point quite clear it 
will be necessary to go back to the origin of the policies 
which ultimately led to the participation of Russia in the 
world war. Ever since Russia under Peter the Great be- 
came a member of the family of European nations the 
policy of her rulers has been one of gradual expansion, or 
let us call it ‘imperialism,’ until under Alexander I with 
the acquisition of Bessarabia and the inclusion in the con- 
fines of the Empire of the Kingdom of Poland and the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, the limit of the expansion of 
Russia in Europe seemed to have been reached. 

This policy had been, strictly speaking, the personal 
policy of the sovereigns of Russia such as Peter the Great, 
Catharine the Great and Alexander I. Even the upper 
and educated classes, numerically extremely insignificant, 
let alone the bulk of the nation, had had no part at all in this 
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policy, except so far as the instruments and agents needed 
for carrying it out were necessarily drawn from those 
classes. Its successful pursuit was possible because it was 
supported by military powers quite adequate for its pur- 
pose in the shape of a standing professional army, in 
comparison with modern developments numerically very 
insignificant indeed, but which, though being drafted by 
conscription from a most peaceful peasantry, had been 
drilled, thanks to the length of compulsory service— 
twenty-five years—of the conscripts, into an extremely 
efficient, in those days perhaps the most efficient fighting 
force in Europe. It was not till after the disastrous Cri- 
mean War that the educated classes, the so-called intelli- 
gentzia, which had grown numerically to some extent, 
though constituting even to this day but a very thin layer 
indeed of high-grade civilization floating on the surface of 
an ocean of more or less uncultured masses beneath, began 
to take a share, at first but very remote, in shaping the 
policies of the state, domestic as well as foreign, mainly 
through the growing influence of the press and of the more 
enlightened part of the vast army of the bureaucracy, 
itself part and parcel of the intelligentzia. The part the 
intelligentzia had in the great work of the liberation of the 
serfs was a most important and a highly creditable one. 
Indeed without the enthusiastic support of the great ma- 
jority of the intelligentzia and the unselfish willingness of 
the greater part of the landowning gentry to sacrifice their 
private and class interests to the common weal it would 
never have been possible for the Emperor Alexander II to 
accomplish the crowning task of his reign, which has im- 
mortalized his name as the “‘ Czar Liberator.” 

This much could not be said in regard to the influence 
which the intelligentzia, toward the middle of the second 
half of the past century, had begun to acquire in matters 
of foreign policy. Barring the policy which led to the 
disastrous armed conflict with Japan and which was fa- 
vored exclusively by the extreme jingoistic wing of the 
intelligentzia, represented by the chief nationalist organ 
of the press, the Novie Vremia, this influence has been 
mainly exercised in the direction of an imperialistic policy 
in connection with two questions: The realization of the 
so-called ‘‘Great Slav idea,’’ and the satisfaction of the 
pretended necessity of and the supposed traditional crav- 
ing of the Russian people for the possession of Czargrad— 
Constantinople—and the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus. : 

In regard to both these questions opinions were divided. 
There is no doubt, however, that the great majority of the 
intelligentzia favored a forward, or in other words an im- 
perialistic policy aiming at the realization of their political 
ideals. This attitude of the intelligentzia may be explained 
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partly by the con- 
ditions of political 
lifein Russia, which 
had precluded the 
possibility of the 
educated classes’ 
acquiring any expe- 
rience whatever in 
practical politics, 
and partly perhaps 
by atendency of the 
national mentality 
toward doctrinair- 
ism and a certain 
vague idealism. 

It was this fatal 
lack of experience 
in political affairs, 
no less than their 
personal incompe- 
tence, which led the 
Duma leaders of all 
parties—Octo- 
brists, Cadets, as 
well as Social Rev- 
olutionaries, Social 
Democrats, and so 
on—into the fatal 
psychological error 
which proved their 
own undoing and 
ultimately resulted 
in the country’s to- 
tal ruin and de- 
struction, and the 
shattering of the 
nation. They failed 
torealizethat under 
modern conditions 
of warfare, when no 
longer compara- 
tively small professional armies but whole nations armed 
to the teeth confront each other, imperialistic policies may 
be carried through only when they are fully understood 
and indorsed by the bulk of the nations at war. 

This was emphatically not the case in the present war 
so far as Russia was concerned. The Russian peasantry, 
who compose about ninety per cent of the fighting forces 
of the nation, are as a class still largely illiterate, densely 
ignorant, politically quite uneducated and naturally in- 
capable of forming a reasoned opinion on matters of foreign 
politics. Such abstract notions as the great Slav cause, 
hegemony, balance of power, or such legends as the sup- 
posed traditional yearning of the Russian people for the 
possession of Czargrad, strategical considerations in regard 
to straits, keys to this or that sea, and so on, are all crea- 
tures of the brain of an infinitesimally small—if compared 
with the bulk of the nation—circle of intellectuals, who 
by their control of the press, their influence on the govern- 
ment and on the numerically very limited reading public, 
are enabled to create the illusion of a public opinion of 
the immense mass of the Russian people. 


to the United States 


The Bewildered Russian Masses 


4 tices truth, however, is that all this does not convey any 
meaning to the masses of the people, and could not there- 
fore affect the morale of the fifteen to seventeen million 
peasants who had been called to the colors and were wear- 
ing soldiers’ garb. They had been fighting because they 
were ordered to fight by the Czar. They had seen victori- 
ous advances, they had patiently borne the sufferings of 
disastrous retreats. They had lost confidence in the army 
command. They knew that millions of their fellows had 
been slain or crippled or made prisoners. They saw no end 
to the slaughter. They felt they were being used as cannon 
fodder for the furtherance of aims they could neither un- 
derstand nor have any sympathy with. Now there was no 
more Czar, and blessed Liberty had come at last, which 
they interpreted to mean freedom for all to do as they 
pleased. They wanted to return to their fields, they 
wanted no more fighting, they wanted peace. And that 
was the true underlying meaning of the revolution and 
also the secret of its immediate and irresistible success. 
Now this perfectly obvious truth, and the further no less 
obvious truth that under the conditions resulting from the 
revolution the successful continuation of the war had 
become an impossibility, and that any attempt at forcing 
its continuation upon an unwilling people was bound to 
lead—and, as events have demonstrated, did lead—to the 
catastrophe that has overtaken Russia—all this the party 
(Concluded on Page 81) 


ring and dramatic during the war, 


[Fine an I saw much that was stir- 
two particular events stand out viv- 


idly in the recollection of those years. One was that April 
dawn on the Russian border in 1917 when I learned that 
we had entered the great struggle. The other was an 
October afternoon in the same year, when I first saw the 
Stars and Stripes float over American fighting men up in 
the zone of the armies in France. There was more than 
ordinary professional interest in my initial meeting with 
the Commander in Chief of the American Expeditionary 


Forces. For nearly three years I had followed the 
trail of foreign soldiers and statesmen. I had seen a 
million men in action under many standards. Now 
I had come to my own people. 

Their advent was largely embodied then in Gen- 
eral Pershing. No living American perhaps was ever 
hurled into the limelight more swiftly than this grave- 
eyed soldier. His exploits in the Philippines and his 

’ dash into Mexico after Villa had given him a con- 
siderable reputation, but it was confined to his own 
countrymen. Overnight there flashed everywhere 
the news that he was to head the American Army in 
France. To our hard-pressed Allies it meant the 
breath of life and hope. To the average citizen in 
this country it roused interest and curiosity in the 
personality of a man suddenly charged with im- 
mense responsibilities. 


American Beginnings in France 


INCE that time General Pershing has become, with 

the possible exception of President Wilson, the 
most famous American of hisday. Yetlittleis known 
about his personal side. He has hidden his real self 
behind a reserve that is one of his chief character- 
istics. So far as France is concerned there is no fund 
of anecdote or story. When human-interest histor- 
jians visited him in quest of biographical information, 
like Sir Douglas Haig he said: “Write about the 
Army.” 

This aloofness made the task of interviewing him, 
of even seeing him, most difficult. 

Of all my war experiences the contacts with Gen- 
eral Pershing meant the most to me for the reason 
that he represented distinct American achievement. 
Likewise, they 
spanned practically 
our whole overseas 
participation in the 
conflict. At the time 
of that first inter- 
view he was head of a 
mere vanguard of the 
coming millions. 
When next I saw him 
he led a khakied host 
that had already 
written its heroism at 
Cantigny and Chateau- 
Thierry and was pre- 
paring for St.-Mihiel. 

To have seen Gen- 
eral Pershing in that 
autumn of 1917 was to 
realize the handicaps 
under which our effort 
abroad was launched. 
The first real evidence 
that the American 
Army was an active 
partner in the business 
of war came on Sep- 
tember first, when the 
General Headquarters 
of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces 
was established at 
Chaumont, a charm- 
ing town up in the 
Haute-Marne about 
four hours’ journey 
by rail from Paris. 

Until the signing of 

- the armistice its name 
was jealously guarded. 
As was the case with 
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Montreuil, the headquarters of Sir Douglas Haig, it was 
always referred to as G. H. Q. For years to come it will 
be a shrine for American pilgrims, for here we really set 
up our military shop. 

Chaumont has another and little-known historical value. 
Back in 1814 it was the scene of a notable gathering of the 
Allies who framed a treaty against Napoleon. America 
was then a child among the nations. 
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Above —General Pershing and Marshal Petain 


I planned my first trip to Chaumont 
so that I could see our little American 
Army before I met its commander. At 


that time we had two divisions in the north of France. 
The First, composed of regulars, was at Gondrecourt; the 
Twenty-sixth—New England—Division was at Neuf- 
chateau, about fifteen miles away. 

At the railway station at Gondrecourt I got my first 
actual sight of America in France. It was a rangy mili- 
tary policeman lounging against the wall of the weather- 
beaten ticket office. 


As I sped down the road in a 
military car I caught a gleam of color against the 
green-and-brown background of the Vosges. It was 
an American flag flying over a camp of regulars. 
Afterward I saw scores of other American flags wav- 
ing in the midst of hundreds of thousands of Yankees 
in the field, but they never evoked the same emotion 
as that solitary and lonely outpost of our vast en- 
deavor in the war. 


G. H. Q. at Chaumont 


SPENT the night at Neufchateau, at a hotel 

where the first group of American newspaper 
correspondents accredited to the Expeditionary 
Forces had a mess. 

It was not until the following afternoon that I 
reached Chaumont. 

The sleepy town had not grown accustomed to the 
unfamiliar presence of American soldiers. Only a 
headquarters troop had been assigned there. You 
saw an occasional Yankee stepping gingerly along 
the streets as if he were feeling his way. A year 
later, when I returned, our men outnumbered the 
inhabitants. 

In the flood of writing about the deeds of the 
doughboy there has been a curious neglect of the 
General Headquarters. There were two good reax 
sons for this omission. One was the secrecy and 
censorship enjoined during the war; the other re- 
sulted from the quick diversion of popular interest to 
the Army of Occupation as soon as the Germans 
collapsed. 

Yet this establishment has a definite place in his- 
tory. It is located in what the French call a caserne, 
which means a military barracks. You can see 
them in every large 
city in France. All 
have the same archi- 
tecture. They are or- 
dinarily four-story 
brick quadrangles with 
a parade ground in 
front. The lower floors 
are used for offices and 
the rest are quarters 
for the men. The en- 
trance is an iron gate- 
way flanked by sentry 
boxes. 

The barracks at 
Chaumont differ in no 
way from a dozen 
othersexcept that they 
are larger than usual. 
The nearer you get to 
the German frontier 
the more elaborate 
become the French 
military arrange- 
ments. 

It was late that Oc- 
tober afternoon when 
I reached the Amer- 
ican G. H. Q. At the 
gate flew French and 
American flags. Half 
a dozen American sol- 
diers were on duty. The 
weather was gray, 
bleak and cold, and the 
damp chill seemed to 
have penetrated into 
everybody’s bones. 
It took our men a long 
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first question and answered it satisfactorily, Jerry 

Goodson had no thought of the morrow. For that 
matter he had no thought of yesterday either. Fan was 
clinging to him in glorious submission; and Cesar, 
Gregory and all the rest of the almanac makers put to- 
gether were immaterial to him. But at last there came a 
moment when Jerry was impelled to ask the other of the 
two inevitable questions, and at her shy response to it he 
was thoroughly floored. 

He felt as though the calendar had suddenly slunk out 
of ambush and assaulted him. 

Jerry had whispered: ‘‘When?”’ 

“Just as—just as soon as you want me,” Fan had 
whispered back. 

Now Jerry had long since realized of course that if Fan 
were willing to let herself be endowed with all his worldly 
goods she had a right to know whether the endowment 
was going to be in the form of a dowry or only a schedule 
of liabilities. Indeed, he had told himself a month ago 
that before he asked her to marry him he ought to confide 
to her the fact that he had saved hardly six hundred 
dollars. He knew that she wouldn’t think it was enough. 
Jerry himself knew that it wasn’t enough. There would 
obviously have to be a long engagement during which the 
sordid financial phase of romance could be adjusted. But 
even when in voicing that impetuous question he recalled 
that he hadn’t yet confided in her, he was still unsuspect- 
ing of the result. He fancied that she would put him off, as 
women are supposed to do, and set a date so far ahead that 
he could easily argue her into bringing it a few months 
nearer—and at the same time give him plenty of leeway 
to double his savings. In this case he needn’t compare him- 
self with the ant in the fable at all. And now, instead of put- 
ting him off, she had placed him in the position of having 
to put her off—which wasn’t very comfortable for Jerry. 

“We'll have to wait a little while, I’m afraid, dear,” 
he said cautiously. 

“How long, Jerry?” 

The abrupt change of venue was embarrassing, but 
Jerry found that her eyes gave him courage. 

“T’m only getting fifteen hundred a year, and all 
I’ve got saved up is six hundred dollars. I—I wish I’d 
known sooner, Fan. If I’d ever dreamed that 
anything so worth while as this would come 
along ds 

Fan sat up and resumed a measure of the 
poise which had fled from her an hour ago. “Six 
hundred dollars? Why, that’s a lot,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘We won’t have to 
wait at all—not if we begin with a 
nucleus, Jerry!” 

Her breath-stopping immediacy was 
a delicious drug to Jerry. Merely that 
she should want to marry him was 
miracle enough, but that she was will- 
ing—even eager—to share his penury! 
Nevertheless, he couldn’t seem to en- 
visage his meager capital in the 
proper relation of guardianship to Fan 
and Fan’s harmonious back- 
ground. 

““Nucleus?’’ he repeated. The 
word had only one meaning to 
him, but Fan’s use of it made 
him wonder if she meant some- 
thing else. It sounded suspi- 
ciously like the catalogue name 
of a portable house. 

“Yes, dear, nucleus. If we 
take a tiny little coop of a bunga- 
low and furnish it bit by bit. 
We couldn’t buy everything at 
once anyway, unless it was the 
cheapest of the cheap, and even 
then we couldn’t unless we 
waited—oh, a whole year.” 

“We could buy things on— 
er—deferred payments, I sup- 
pose,’”’ said Jerry not too enthu- 
siastically. 

“No!” she insisted. ‘‘I hate the flimsy old things 
you get in those installment places. They’d wear 
out before we got them paid for anyway. And we 
aren’t going into debt, Jerry.” : 

“That’s sensible too,” he conceded with great re- 
lief. 


YOR perhaps an hour after Fan had answered his 
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“No, we'll begin with a.nucleus. We’ll have some 
w-wedding gifts ” She paused until the strains of the 
organ ceased to echo in her ears. ‘‘ And then we’ll buy just 
what we absolutely have to have. Take the dining room, 
for instance.”’ She fairly bounced with the excitement of 
anticipation. ‘‘ We'll get a dining-room table and a serving 
table and two chairs. Two, Jerry; some good standard 
design that we can always match. If anybody comes to 
dinner we’ll use living-room chairs until we can perfectly 
well afford to buy two more for the dining room. Don’t 
you see? We won’t bother to get a sideboard until we can 
afford to get exactly the one we want. And so on right 
through the whole house. So even if we start with only a 
few things they’ll be good and we’ll have them always. 
And we can always match them and keep on having good 
things the more money you make. Won’t that be better 
than having a houseful of junk to begin with or trying 
to wait until 4 

Jerry was strongly affirmative. Fascinated by her prac- 
ticality he assured himself that he wasn’t one of those 
unfortunates who develop astigmatism as soon as they 
cast about for suitable wives. ‘He glorified himself anew 
for having fallen in love with Fan. She was a girl with a 
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business head; a girl who’d be a managing partner instead 
of a matrimonial pensioner; and this attribute, because he 
hadn’t previously suspected it, was velvet. 

During the next few weeks he betrayed a tolerant con- 
descension toward certain married men of his acquaintance 
who undertook to loan him advice. Jerry and Fan were 
going to be refreshingly different. 


Two months and six hundred dollars passed simultane- 
ously intothe discard. In exchange Jerry acquired—among 
other benefits—a year’s lease of a pretty new stucco house 
in Fairview Park Gardens Estates, together with four 
infant maples, one ditto rosebush and a quarter acre of soil 
out of which he could make a park, a garden or an estate, 
just as he liked. 

What if the living room harbored only three chairs? 
Wasn’t one of them the softest, most luxurious, finest 
tapestried lounging chair extant? And didn’t the other 
hold—sometimes—positively the finest specimen of wife 
in voluntary captivity? The guest room was quite un- 
furnished, but guests—except of the dinner variety— 
weren’t yet desired anyway. As for diners, the open-stock 
china sufficed for a quartet without noticeable shortage— 
and Jerry sat on an enameled bedroom chair. The lack 
of a piano and a divan and a mahogany highboy was easily 
overlooked while there was a pale-blue negligée across the 
breakfast table. Granted that the butler’s pantry con- 
tained none of those shining aids to vanity—a Sheffield 
steak platter and vegetable dish with compartments, a 
duck press, a tea cart and graduated sets of glassware— 
there wasn’t any butler in the pantry either. Nor any 
cook, nor any maid, nor any servant whatsoever except 
for heavy cleaning. And if Jerry had ever found a boarding 
house in which he had been a tenth as comfortable as in 
that butler’s pantry—on, say, a Sunday evening when a 
picnic supper was constructed about a chafing dish and 
Jerry helped wash the two dinner plates and the two cups 
and the four spoons afterward—he must have forgotten 
to mention it to Fan. 

Fan, however, didn’t forget to keep mentioning to 
spinster friends and to elder sisters in matrimony, all of 
whom were outspokenly impressed, her declaration of in- 
dependence. It was also a tacit alibi for Jerry. 

“We're just being sensible,” she reiterated. “It’s only 
a nucleus. And Jerry’s absolutely happy, even if he does 
have to keep his books on the guest-room floor. Every- 
thing we’ve got is good. We shan’t 
ever have to give much to the Salvation 
Army just to get rid of it.. We’ll al- 
ways have the nucleus to remind us of 
this dear little house. And every now 
and then we’ll add something. Why, 
we’re trying to decide right now whether 
we really need a wing chair or a writing 
desk most!”’ 

True, they were; but Jerry’s salary 
hadn’t proved so elastic as he had let 
himself be persuaded it would. The 
Goodsons did no buying to speak of, 
though they did a good deal of decid- 
ing—to speak of. Imperceptibly, as the 
year continued to nibble away the 
calendar, the attitude of Fan’s listeners 
changed to courteous indulgence. Pres- 
ently the Goodsons reached the invisible 
frontier at which the expedients of newly 
weds cease to be amusing and reveal 
themselves frankly as either poverty or 
parsimony. 

It was in the early summer that rev- 
elation came battering at Fan’s con- 
sciousness. And this was because, on 
the evening that the two affluent young 
Blairs appeared for bridge, Jerry made 
his usual joke about somebody having 
to sit on the non-existent piano stool. 

“Of course,” added Jerry automati- 
cally, “‘what we’ve got is good, and from 
time to time, when we decide what’s the 
best stuff to get —— The big question 
right now is whether we ought to buy 
a couple of Bokharas next—or some 
porch furniture.” 

_ Fan had detected a curiously de- 
tached expression on the male Blair’s - 
face and noted that Dora Blair didn’t 
sing the customary hymn of praise, but 
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looked the least little bit embarrassed as she smiled. And 
Dora was a social barometer. 

Fan went through the evening with her usual vivacity, 
but when the Blairs had finally merged with the darkness 
she became very solemn to Jerry—and very explicit. 

“So we’ve got to stop telling people what we’re going 
to do,” she finished. ‘‘It’s four solid months now, and 
we haven’t bought one single thing.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,’ said Jerry, mildly indignant. 
“There’s the lawn mower and the aluminum kitchen 
outfit and the carving set and the sconces and the "a 

Fan abolished them with 
a gesture, 

““You know what I mean. 
We’ve kept talking about 
what we'll do and haven’t 
been very particular to say 
‘when we can afford it,’ and 
it’s always been what we 
were going to do ‘right now.’ 
Well, the more we talk the 
more they know we can’t 
afford it. And it’s beginning 
to look as though you’re not 
getting on. And when peo- 
ple come to see us is 

“Tf they come to see us 
we’re right here,” stated 
Jerry placidly. “‘And if all 
they want to see is a whole- 
sale furniture exhibit they 
can go down to Cather- 
wood’s house-furnishing de- 
partment and look at that. 
We’rethe only people who’ve 
really got to be satisfied with 
our house—and I guess we 
are, aren’t we? But if we 
start worrying about all the 
things we haven’t got we'll . 
never get any pleasure out 
of what we have. We’re 
happy, aren’t we? I don’t 
owe a dollar in the world, 
and I’ve got sixty-eight dol- 
lars in the bank and thirty 
more coming in to-morrow, 
and next month I begin to 
draw forty. That’s what 
makes happiness— being 
square with the world. Let’s 
be glad we’ve got what we 
have got, and not start envy- 
ing Ham Blair because he’s 
got something else. When 
I’ve accumulated a little sur- 
plus, then we’ll buy any old 
thing you like, from a phono- 
graph to a sheep dog. In 
the meantime let’s stand 
pat.” 

Fan went into a thought- 
ful silence, and then: j 

““You’re going to get forty 
dollars a week, Jerry? I’m 
glad you told me before it’s 
toolate. There’s aspecial sale 
at Catherwood’s to-morrow. 
I saw the advertisement. 
There’s a wing chair in bur- 
gundy velours that would 
just fit. It’s thirty-six and a 
half dollars. I’m wondering 
if we hadn’t better get it.” 

“What!” said Jerry, non- 
plused. ‘‘ When I’vejust told 
you —— Why, Fan!” 

She regarded him soberly. 

“Tt’s more for you than it is for me. People are talking, 
Jerry. And we’ve given them every reason to. But if 
we go and get something and let them see it and then 
stop saying what we’re going to do, I—I think they’ll have 
more respect for us, that’s all.” 

“Ts it as serious as that?”’ 

“Yes, Jerry, it is. The Blairs think we’re just bluffing. 
And if they do, other people do too.” 

Jerry winced. 

“Well, if you say so. It hurts a little, but —— So 
they think we’re bluffing, do they?’”’ He motioned like a 
plutocrat. ‘Allright; get it. And then we’ll stop dream- 
ing out loud. It’s too expensive.” 


The burgundy velours was splendid enough almost to 
_ wean Jerry from his own tapestried armchair. It de- 
lighted Fan. It won admiration from Dora Blair and 
others. But it wasn’t the only unforeseen drain on their 
exchequer that month. The nucleus system had been 
intensely practical when viewed in perspective, but there 


“They Want Jerry to be a Salesman,’ Volunteered Fan. 


were a couple of outsiders who didn’t understand it. One 
was a dentist and the other a plumber. And at this junc- 
ture Catherwood announced a clearance of odd pieces, 
including twin chairs which were members of the same 
order as the two already in the Goodson dining room. 
Jerry was regretful about it when Fan, her face lighted 
from within, told him about them after dinner. The 
magnificence of the burgundy velours had consoled him 
for the cost of it, but nothing could console him for the 
crumbling ideal of Fan as a financial wizard. Fan was 
apparently as human as anybody else. She talked as 


an 


“But He Won't. 


though you could raise gold eagles in the back yard, like 
squabs. 

“‘T wish we could afford ’em, honey. But we’ll just have 
to take it out in wishing.” 

“But—but they’re all bought,” said Fan breathlessly. 
“‘T had the money with me, and you're going to get a big- 
ger salary in a few days now; and I just knew we’d never 
get another chance like that, so I paid for them right then 
and there and they’re going to be delivered the first thing 
to-morrow morning.” 

Storm signals appeared on Jerry’s face, but he hauled 
them in. 

“Tt’s all right, Fan. I suppose it’ll have to be all right. 
Catherwood doesn’t take back cash purchases. Only don’t 
do it again, please. Talk such things over with me first. 


You see I was counting on you to pay the gas and tele-: 


phone bills to-day. I can pay ’em to-morrow myself, but 
we lose seventy cents’ rebate. And with the other chair 
and the dentist and the plumber—we’re down to zero and 
a little bit more.” 


He’d Rather Stay in the Office”’ 


Fan was awfully sorry; and she said so a good many 
times before Jerry returned to his magazine. It was a thiek 
magazine, printed on pulp paper, and the legend on the 
cover confessed that it was ‘‘good easy reading.” Jerry 
chuckled over it and turned a page. 

“Jerry!” 

“Yes, ma’am?”’ 

“Jerry, if we’re behind already, how are we going to 
catch up? And get ahead after that? It doesn’t seem to 
me as though we’re going very fast; does it to you? I can 
always let Georgina go and do all my own work, but - ‘i 

“Don’t bother, dear. I’ll 
attend toit.”’ Jerry burrowed 
deeper into hisserial. ‘‘I can 
pick up some extra money 
any time I want to. Blair’s 
been after me to teach one 
of the elementary electrical 
courses at the Y. M. C. A. 
night school. Said I could 
take it up any time on a 
week’s notice. I told him I 
wouldn’t, but unless things 
get easier I may have to 
change my mind.”’ Another 
page turned. He didn’t look 
up. Fan regarded him more 
fixedly than ever. 

“Why didn’t you take it 
when he first proposed it?” 

Jerry lowered the maga- 
zine, 

“Oh, it’s a nuisance. I’m 
all rusty on theory anyway. 
And it’s two evenings a week 
too.” 

““How long would it take 
you to teach the class?” 

“Oh, about an hour.” He 
lighted his pipe. ‘‘And it’s 
only eight dollars a week at 
that. I’d rather stay with 
you than have the money.” 

“Eight dollars extra every 
single week!’’ Fan drew in 
her breath. “And for only 
two hours’ work? Why, 
that’s just like finding it! 
And we could have—oh, al- 
most everything we’ve 
wanted! Eight times fifty- 
two is—it’s more than four 
hundred dollars! Extra!’’ 

“Yes, and one hundred and 
fourhours—alsoextra.” Jerry 
shook his head. “‘I want my 
evenings with you, and even 
if I didn’t I wouldn’t have 
any right to take my strength 
away from my job—not until 
I have to. The Acme Com- 
pany pay me for working 
eight hours a day, but they 
expect me to use the other 
sixteen to rest up in.” He 
relapsed into his good easy 
reading. 

The next evening, however, 
some of his old electrical text- 
books were lying in wait for 
him on the-living-room table, 
and the good magazine had 
disappeared. Jerry looked 
at the books and looked at 
Fan. He laughed feebly. 

“Well, as long as you seem 
to want me to, I’ll telephone 
Ham Blair. As a matter of 
fact I’ve been sort of thinking it over to-day myself. It 
turns out that we are below zero. Only a few dollars, 
but ——”’ 

The textbooks weren’t by any means good easy reading, 
but he flogged his mind into them with reluctant obstinacy. 
It was really astounding to discover how much he had 
forgotten. He frowned at the realization that he couldn’t 
have given even the most superficial of Y. M. C. A. 
courses without refreshing his memory. 

Three weeks remained of June, and the emolument 
they yielded over and above his salary covered the deficit 
occasioned by the new chairs. 

“There!” said Jerry, sealing two envelopes with a 
thump. “If I ever get behind again of 

‘“We shan’t have to,’’ Fan answered him. ‘‘ With forty- 
eight dollars a week instead of thirty we can get on 
beautifully. And you just ought to hear what Dora 
Blair says! It’s almost worth losing you for an hour or two, 
Jerry, to know they can’t say we’re bluffing any more.” 

Jerry’s neck rose slightly out of his collar. 


Yea 
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“You don’t think I’m going to keep on with that 
Y. M. C. A. indefinitely, do you? I’ve got to finish out the 
term of course, but after that I’ve had enough.” 

Fan was astonished. 

“But now that you’ve studied up so much, wouldn’t it 
be a shame to go and forget it again? And you said it 
really did you a lot of good for your office work. And the 
money would help in so many ways. I’m not sure you 
ought to give it up, Jerry.” 

Jerry was sure enough for both. 

“We don’t need the extra money any more. All I 
wanted was to catch up on our bills, and I’ve done it.” 

“Well, we ought to be saving some- 
thing then,’ she persisted. ‘‘It isn’t safe 
to be living right up to our income all the 
time.” 

““We’ll save something out of the forty. 
We did it before on thirty and we'll do it 
again.’ Jerry let his eyes drop to his good 
easy reading and Fan let the debate go by 
default. 

At the end of July the red-ink balance 
in Jerry’s pass book showed a credit of more 
than a hundred dollars. ‘“‘There!”’ Jerry 
settled deep into the cushions of the 
tapestried chair and exhaled with even 
deeper relief. ‘‘Now I guess I can 
afford to take a little comfort. We’ve 
proved we aren’t four-flushers and we 
don’t owe a nickel. We’ve got a nest 
egg and we’ve shaved down expenses 
till they’re inside of income. I’ll tell 
Ham Blair to find another instructor 
for next term.” 

Fan looked worried and that made 
Jerry look more worried than Fan. 
He had learned to interpret her re- 
actions with fair success and there was 
no evading him, now that he had seen 
that expression in her eyes. There were 
some bills she hadn’t dared to tell him 
about; they had come in only to-day. 

“T just had to have some things, 
Jerry,’ she said apprehensively. 

“What kind of things? I’m not 
criticizing you, dear; I’m only ask- 
ing for information.” 

“A dress and—and a hat and 
some odds and ends.” 

Jerry was puzzled. 

“T thought you said your trous- 
seau was big enough to ——”’ 

“Yes, Jerry, yes; but I can’t 
wear evening gowns or negligées on 
the street. I had one afternoon 
dress and a tailor suit—and it’s 
summertime.” 

“Then you certainly had to buy 
what you need,” said Jerry cordi- 
ally. ‘‘Let’s have a look at that 
bill.” 

“Tt’s just twice what I expected,” 
she said contritely. Jerry, however, 
found it twice what he himself had 
expected even after that warning. 
It wasn’t itemized. Just “account 
rendered, $58.75.” Jerry grimaced 
at it. Of course Fan didn’t under- 
stand business, but this was irritat- 
ing. ‘‘Account rendered.” He had 
never seen one before with his own 
name in it in all his career. He 
patiently explained his principles to 
Fan. ‘“‘Just tell me ahead of time and let me arrange 
to have the money. I hate to be dunned, dear. I 
wouldn’t have cared so much if you’d given me the bill 
last month when it first came in. But when you hide 
it from me you just store up trouble. I’ve got to pay 
this somehow, but I don’t know how. I’ll have to ask 
you to tell me ahead, dear.” 

“But I don’t know ahead of time. I see some- 
thing I need, marked way way down, and I—I just 
get it on the spur of the moment.” 

“T don’t believe that bargains are very good business,” 
said Jerry. ‘‘Anyway, if there’s anything else you think 
you're going to need I wish you’d tell me to-night and 
I'll try to arrange to get it—bargains or not.” 

Fan studied him a moment before she slowly recited 
her catalogue. As the schedule lengthened, Jerry’s face 
followed its example. Eventually he could almost have 
fitted it into a churn. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. ‘‘I didn’t understand be- 
fore. I never had to think about women’s clothes, and I 
must have figured that you had enough in your trousseau 
to last the year out. But it’s lucky we had this talk before 
I saw Blair. I’ll just keep on with the Y. M. C. A. now. 
Ill have to. And I’m afraid I can’t afford to take any 
vacation this summer either. That’s too bad for both of us. 


But even at that, don’t you see how much better it is 
to tell me frankly than to have me get another wallop 
afterward? And I haven’t been so frightfully nasty 
about it, have 1?” 

She convinced him that he hadn’t been nasty at all, 
and under the warmth of her affection he ventured several 
remarks to the general effect that he expected to support 
his wife adequately. There was no type of meanness so 
detestable in Jerry’s opinion as that of the husband who 
stints his wife. The fateful bill was paid magnificently, and 
Fan obtained blanket authority to cover her projected 
replenishments. Subsequently Jerry gasped at the out- 
come. He wondered if Fan 
had intended to cover the 
whole neighborhood. She 
had mortgaged all but two 
dollars of his savings fund. 


Jerry Conceded That She Had Better Taste Than He Fad, 


Appearance in the Mirror Charmed Him 


“T feel simply horrid, Jerry, but I had to do it some- 
time, and you said oe 

He clung stubbornly to his self-respect. A man who 
nagged his wife about her personal expenditures Still 
it was demoralizing to learn that a bit of lace and linen 
for Fan cost almost as much as a serviceable suit of clothes 
for Jerry. 

“Well, it won’t happen every month,” he said phil- 
osophically. ‘‘But maybe we’d better adopt a budget 
system so that we can take care of these things. You 
ought to have a regular dress allowance, all your own, and 
then you won’t have to feel that you’ve got to ask per- 
mission to buy what you need. We’ll divide up our 
income—so much for household expenses, so much for sav- 
ings, so much for your personal expenses and so much for 
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mine. Then we’ll keep inside of our income and get along 
all right.”’ 

They spent an entire evening in the elaboration of de- 
tail. It was a beautiful scheme—on paper. As it worked 
out—on paper—they were predestined to save four hundred 
and sixteen dollars during the next year, with a margin 
for emergencies besides. 

They set down the figures for only a year because by 
that time Jerry would probably be making more money, 
and the budget would have to be revised. The gross 
income for the year included four hundred and sixteen 
dollars from the Y. M. C. A. Jerry simply wrote it down 
and Fan made no comment. 

The budget worked in theory and Jerry said sorrow- 
fully to himself in September that it might even have 
worked in practice if Fan had been somebody else. Do- 
mestic autonomy had exerted/an alarming effect on her. 

“But it was my personal money that 

I spent, dear! You said it was mine to 

use as I wanted to! If I wanted to buy 

j vegetable dishes with it instead of vege- 
tables ——”’ 

: “Yes,” said Jerry helplessly. ‘“‘But 

Py you bought the dishes out of the house- 

/ keeping money and charged enough 

groceries to cover the cost of them! 

And spent all your personal allowance 

just the same.” 

Fan’s eyelids trembled. 

“T’m so stupid about money, Jerry. 
I get all mixed up.” 

“But it’s really awfully simple, dear, 
if you’d just try to understand it.” 
“‘T dotry, but it never comes out right. 

I’m always doing something wrong.” 

The matter went no farther, except 
that Jerry, looking rather melancholy, 
sent word to Ham Blair that he’d be 
willing to consider teaching one of the ad- 
vanced courses in electrical engineering in 
addition to the elementary course. It 
meant two more hours every week, but 
it also meant twelve more dollars. The 
new term began on Monday and six weeks 
at the new rate would hoist the Goodson 
family out of peril again. 

But Jerry was growing introspective. 
Rather a joke, come to think of it, how 
he had imagined that Fan was so clever 
and practical. The rind of the joke was bitter. 
Debts; twenty-two-fifty to the butcher; and 

these shoes were wearing out darned fast; nearly 
time to lay up the straw hat and get a derby 
too; telephone had to be paid by the tenth of 
the month or they’d cut off the service—no 
chance to argue against a public-service monop- 
oly either. 

If Fan could only get it through her head 
that she couldn’t make her capital do double 
duty by charging a dollar’s worth of something 
to save the dollar, and then spending in cash 
the dollar she thought she’d saved. 

He made a number of careful experiments in the 
direction of Fan’s enlightenment. He helped her to 
visualize an endless series of untroubled evenings for 
Jerry. He dilated on the joys of the tapestried chair 
and the good easy-reading magazine; he spoke hope- 
fully of life without the constant annoyance of bills; 
without the alternative need of digging into the sub- 
ject of the next day’s class work, and of trying to 
drum that subject into ambitious but Para-headed 
plumbers’ apprentices and sleepy clerks. He gave 

her a tonic rhapsody on contentment—nothing 
to do till to-morrow and not too much to be 
done then. 

Fan told him haltingly that it nearly broke 
her heart to have him work so hard, but— 
speaking of plumbers’ apprentices—that re- 
minded her she had paid nineteen dollars and 
seven cents in cash to the plumber for toying 
with the water pipes. She had taken it out of 
the housekeeping appropriation. If Jerry could 
spare that much 

“T’m just carrying water in a mesh bag,” said Jerry 
dismally to himself. 

Meditations of this nature, however, couldn’t long sur- 
vive the sight of Fan; Fan, who was uncontaminated by 
business instinct but as joyously decorative as ever; Fan, 
soft-eyed, sunny, vividly young and amazingly in love 
with a forty-dollar-a-week technical correspondent. Yes, 
if Fan had had any business sense she wouldn’t have 
been Fan. But when Jerry saw any of those kind souls 
who had tried to give him advice before he was married 
he wanted to cross the street. 

“There’s only one way out of it,” he lectured himself 
after the failure of the budget system had been proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt. ‘I’ve got to get money 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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my country. A paper said that one of the 

best and most sensible Americans alive had 
stated that the people of the United States were 
going to choose between the revolutionary social- 
ism of President Wilson and the anarchy of Lenine; 
everybody would have to face this particular choice be- 
cause there wouldn’t be anything else to choose. Having 
read the statement over several times, hoping to under- 
stand it, I began to be uneasy, though I certainly don’t 
know what the President’s revolutionary socialism is—if 
he has any. To quiet my mind I went through a file of 
newspapers covering the previous month and read inter- 
views with distinguished Americans who were outlining 
plans for saving the country and reconstructing it prop- 
erly. I made condensations of some of these interviews. 
Here are the condensations: 


Tos other day I began to get worried about 


Admiral Borderwood, U.S. N., said: “What we most 
vitally need is a strong naval program—say, sixteen new 
battleships and eight new battle cruisers a year. A billion 
a year would do it.” 

Lieut. T. S. Jones, U. S. N., said: “‘What we need for 
the absolutely vital protection of this country is a strong 
naval program—say, roughly, some hundreds of new de- 
stroyers and about the same number of submarines an- 
nually. The cost would probably not reach a billion a year.”’ 


The Air Brake Economist 


AJ. GEN. FORREST CROLH, U.S. A., said: “We 
have had our lesson and now we know that we should 
have an enormously increased Regular Army. West Point 
should be expanded—quadrupled at least. In addition 
we should have universal military training under direc- 
tion of the Regular Army. The cost would be negligible 
compared to the protection afforded.” ‘ 

Ex-Adjt. Gen. Horace M. Soltillo, of Wisconsin, said: 
“What the country needs is universal military training 
under supervision of the National Guard. A large part 
of the cost could be met by the obvious economy of abol- 
ishing West Point.’ , 

Ex-Congressman Homer U. Flint—operating five thou- 
sand acres of the best land in Illinois—said: ‘‘The one 
need of this country to put it on a solid economic basis is 
government guaranty of produce prices. The cost would 
be nothing compared to the benefit.” - 

Mord Hathaway—author of several 
novels and a book compiled of mag- 
azine articles—said: ‘‘The country 

simply needs a bureau of 

propaganda with broad ex- 
ecutive powers. This would 
not interfere with a strong 
military and economic pro- 
gram and the added cost of 
such a bureau would be neg- 
ligible.” 
Ex-President Walter F. 
Daly, of the C.D. &P.R.R., 
said: “What is needed for 
reconstruction, to restore the 
country to a sound business 
basis, is the return of the 
railroads to their former own- 
ers with a minimum profit 
secured by the Government 
to the stockholders. Though 
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the cost might at first seem considerable there is no other 
just way out of this quagmire.” 


It must be said that reading these interviews failed to 
have a beneficial effect upon the disquietude of my mind. 
If the proposed measures of reform and reconstruction 
were to be carried through, it seemed to me that some 
people in the country would certainly be saved, but that 
the particular mass of citizenry to which I myself belong 
would be forced into a lifelong altruism not of our own 
selection. In time we should come to look back upon war 
taxes as trifles of the good old days. 

So I went to see a friend of mine, a railroad brakeman, 
and asked him what he thought ought to be done to save 
the country. Of course I meant what ought to be done to 
save me from the taxes, but I put my question in the more 
dignified and patriotic form. 

‘Well, we got to get rid of a whole lot of unjust inequal- 
ities between man and man,’ he said. ‘Those things got 
to be remedied pretty soon.” 

“That’s what I think,” I assured him heartily. “The 
way things are going, it seems to me that some of the most 
deserving people in the country are likely to get left out 
in the cold.” 

“They already are,” said the brakeman. “Talk about 
inequalities! Do you know there’s men on this line that 
only have to do about twenty minutes’ work every few 
hours or so, and they’re drawing down more pay than I 
do myself?”’ 

This seemed a digression, but I said politely: ‘‘No, in- 
deed! No, I didn’t know about that.” 

“Well, it’s the gosh truth!’’ he informed me bitterly. 
“There’s something that needs reconstruction, I guess!’’ 

“Yes; I suppose the twenty-minute man’s pay ought 
to be reduced to the proper proportion.” 

“No, it oughtn’t!’’ he returned with emphatic prompt- 
ness. ‘‘ Mine ought to be raised to the proper proportion.” 

“Tt may be that you’re right,’ I said, though I was 
conscious of a sinking sensation, for he seemed much in 
earnest and I had forebodings. ‘But where’s the money 
to come from?”’ 

“From the pay car.” 

“But suppose the railroad doesn’t earn enough money 
to run a pay car equal to your idea of justice.” 

He laughed. 

“The Government’s behind the pay car now,” he said. 
“Look at what Wall Street used to do with the railroads— 
just took ’em to gamble with; get hold of one, water its 
stock and sell it; then get hold of another one and do the 
same way! It’s labor’s turn to get something out of the 
railroads.’’ His voice suddenly became hoarse as he con- 
cluded: ‘‘Up to now capital’s had it all!” 

“Well,” I said feebly, “fares and freight rates are up 
pretty high, and traveling is any amount more bothersome 
than it used to be. I hope somebody’s getting the benefit 
of the change. I’m glad if you’re the one. You do get 
more pay than you used to, don’t you?”’ 

“Sure! We made ’em raise our pay as a kind of emer- 
gency measure during the war. But we didn’t get a cent 
more than we earn, and it’s never going down again— 
don’t forget that!” 

I felt certain that his prophecy was accurate, and though 
I was glad that he should be doing well, for he is a good 
man and a friend of mine, nevertheless, certain uncom- 


- fortable sensings within me were but the more in agitation. 


“The rates had to be put up to pay you, didn’t they?” 
I suggested. 


poe si betw n eo, 
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“‘I guess my raise was part of it. Anyhow, the 
people are paying the higher rates. The Govern- 
ment’s got a right to charge the highest it can get, 
hasn’t it, just the same as anybody else?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘One way of looking at it, you 
might say the Government is supposed to be the agent of 
the people. If I have an agent who makes my expenses as 
heavy as he can in order to benefit some men he hires for 
me—why, I’d be apt to look round for another agent. If 
he’s my agent he ought to consider me first. Isn’t that 
the question: Whether or not the railroads are to be run 
for the benefit of the public or for the benefit of the rail- 
road workers?” 

“No.”’ He was amused. 
economics?” 

“T’m not sure. If I should call it the science of human 
selfishness would that seem to you as if I understood it?” 

“Tt’ll do,” he said indulgently. “‘What you’re worried 
about some is the high rates, but what you’re worried 
about more is whether our pay can stay where it is, even 
with the rates up where they are, because you know that 
if the high rates don’t cover the high pay the difference 
has to come out of your pocket, you bein’ a taxpayer. 
Isn’t that a good guess?”’ 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I’m worried about the country 
financially.” 

“Now, listen,” he said. ‘‘The Government’s going to 
stay in control of the railroads. You can call it govern- 
ment ownership or government supervision or whatever 
you like—maybe the roads’ll be restored to private owner- 
ship again, but that’ll only be a way of speaking—the 
Government’s going to stay in control. That is, so far as 
financial matters are concerned. The Government couldn’t 
help staying in control if it wanted to. Well, I guess you 
understand that, and of course you keep the idea in mind 
that our pay’s up and going to stay up.” 


“Don’t you understand 


The Man Who Pays the Difference 


“TT’S right for you to feel that way about it,’’ I said, 

“because I would myself.’’ Having delivered this pro- 
found moral instance I went on plaintively: “But if your 
pay stays up the rates can’t come down.” 

“Yes, they can. We don’t want high rates. High 
rates make the cost of living high for us as much as 
they do for anybody else. Our pay has got to stay up, 
but the rates ought to come down.” 

“Then it begins to look as if my taxes i» 
would have to go up to pay the differ- 
ence,’ Isaid. And at this he 
indulged a natural hilarity. 
He shouted with laughter 
and slapped his knee. 

“You've got it!’’ he cried. 
“You’re right in on the se- 
cret, old man! Our pay’s not 
only going to stay up, but 
afterwhile it’s going upagain, 
and then some more. All the 
Government’s got to do is to 
raise the taxes.” 

“But the people won’t 
stand that—beyond a cer- 
tain point.” 

“Yes, they will. 
like it!” 

(Continued on Page 76) 


They'll 
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“T had thought of ——”’ 
“Where is the mauve silk with the white lines?”’ 
said William. 

“*___ Searborough,”’ said Bessie, handing William 
the shirt in question. ‘‘We have been eight years to 
Margate; two to Brighton; andthreeto Torquay; and now 
it does seem to me, as Mrs. Pirbright was saying ui 

“T think, my dear,’ said William, placing his silk socks 
lovingly on top of his golf hose in his bag, “‘that I shall be 
away quite the fortnight with old Charlie. You can write 
to me at the Royal Hotel; best in Sandsdown.”’ 

Here William bent over his bag to hide the anticipatory 
smile that lurked round his mouth. 

Bessie sat down in the dressing-room chair and watched 
William packing all his nutty clothes. 

“And about Scarborough?” said Bessie presently, in the 
pleasant but stubborn tone of a confirmed wife. 

William ran through the facial expressions of the con- 
firmed husband—a little surprised; a little plaintive; 
somewhat aggrieved; atrifleharassed; rather driven; end- 
ing with the happy-compromise one. 

““My dear,’”’ he replied, ‘‘why not arrange to take a 
jolly holiday with your sister and her family?” 

“T wonder what the Pirbrights would think of that?’”’ 
said Bessie, adding reasonableness to the other inflections 
of her voice. 

“She always goes away with him. And the Carters— 
he always goes away with her. I do not know what they 
would say in Whitbury if a 

William had an axiom. It was: ‘‘If your wife begins to 
get reasonable with you—divert her.”’ So he exclaimed: 
“The Carters! Ah, the Carters! Have you seen them 
lately?” 

“T saw him pass to his office this morning,”’ said Bessie, 
cheering up and becoming chatty. ‘‘And Doctor Pon- 
sonby, he drove by. Quite a lot of people passed. I had 
sat down in the dining-room window to do that old pair of 
sheets I told you about the other day; I am cutting them 
down the middle, and joining them up the sides, you will 
remember. Where wasI? Oh, yes. And the general went 
by with the vicar. I don’t usually bow to gentlemen from 
a window, but they looked up and saw me. And Mr. 
Pirbright passed on his bicycle; and Bobby Appleyard. 
And poor Mr. Benson took the twins to school himself 
this morning, because I saw their little satchels under 
their arms; they must miss their poor dear mother.” 

William was burn- 
ing to ask a ques- 
tion; it was ‘“‘ Where 
in hell’s dinner?”’ 
but he was a nice 
man in spite of being 
the gayest husband ‘e 
in Whitbury. So af 
before he asked he 
patted Bessie’s 
shoulder; made a 
good long pause; 
sighed; and said 
“H’m. Ah. Indeed. 
A sad loss.’”’ Then: 
“Ts dinner ready?” 

When Bessie had 
hastened away to 
see, William began 
tosing. He finished 
packing, looked at 
himself in the mir- 
ror, pulled himself 
together, squared his 
shoulders, tugged his 
waistcoat down. He 
felt so jolly that he 
winked at his face 
in the glass. 

This is what Wil- 
liam was thinking: 
“Charlie and I will 
find a couple of nice 
girls down there, no 
doubt. Foursomes; 
little dancing after din- 
ner ——”’ 

William kissed Bessie 
and went away very early 
next morning. His hat was 
cocked a trifle to one side, 
and he was restraining an 
impulse to trill like a bird 
in spring. He looked 
roguishly at the lady ticket 


AN A LITTLE change this year, love,” said Bessie, 
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collector, and followed the best-looking woman in 
the station into a first-class carriage. That is how 
he felt. 

But Bessie went back to sew the two old sheets 
in the shelter of her dining-room window curtains. 

General Topperley had gone portentously 
by on his morning constitutional; and the 
vicar had passed with that beaming air of 
cordial mystery sacred to his profession; and 
Mr. Pirbright and Mr. Carter had ridden 
into view and out again on their bicycles; 
and Bobby Appleyard had reluctantly en- 
tered the doors of his father’s office farther 
down the street; and Doctor Ponsonby 
had rushed up the High Street in his car; 
and the hairdresser opposite Bessie’s 
house had received his first morning cli- 
ent—when Bessie’s garden gate opened 
and closed again behind the unexpected 
figure of Mr. Benson, the Whitbury wid- 
ower. 

Two minutes later Mr. Benson was 
shown into Bessie’s presence as she sat 
sewing the sheet. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hudson.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Benson,”’ replied 
Bessie. ‘‘My husband is away.” 

“That,’’ said Mr. Benson, looking hard 
at Bessie—though never could she have 
appeared more irreproachable—‘‘is why 
I came.” 

Bessie sewed the sheet. 
easily disturbed. 

“T want to talk to you, Mrs. Hudson,” said Mr. 
Benson, settling his glasses on his nose in a sort of 
nervous way he had. ‘‘There’s something I want 
particularly to ask you now that you are alone.” 

‘“‘Certainly, Mr. Benson,” replied Bessie, sewing. 

“For how long are you alone?”’ he asked. 

“A fortnight,” said Bessie. 

Mr. Benson sighed; smiled; settled his glasses; drew 
his chair very close to Bessie’s, and began to talk in a low 
voice. 

Bessie sewed the old sheet, nodding and smiling. As 
Mr. Benson’s tale unfolded, her face became fuller and 
fuller of interest until, by the time he ceased speaking, a 
stranger looking in upon the two might almost have said: 
“What an animated woman!’’ ; 

“Tt seemed,’ said Mr. Benson, in his earnestness 
laying his hand upon the sleeve of Bessie’s flannel 
blouse, ‘‘an ideal arrangement. 

““Youl can absolutely trust. Thank you a thou- 
sand times. And I may come here every day for 
a fortnight?” 

Bessie dropped the sheet and looked at the 
widower with a face full of feeling. 

“very day,’’ she replied softly, nodding. 

“If I may stay till 
after dark,’’ said Mr. 
Benson, leaning closer, 
“no one would see me 
leave.” 

‘Eh xa cihly? eaaad 
Bessie. 


She was not 


*“Of course I 
might be seen ‘en- 
tering,’ said Mr. 
Benson, ‘‘but we 
must risk some- 
thing, mustn’t we? 
Besides —if I may 
come early, before 
ladies go out for 
their shopping?” 

“You may come 
and go just when 
you like,” said Bes- 
sie softly. 

“A thousand 
thanks!”’ cried Mr. 


Benson. 

“T think it will be 
safe,’ said Bessie, 
musing. 


“My little boys 
must never know,” 
cried Mr. Benson. 
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“No, no!” said Bessie. ‘‘The children must not be 
told.’’ And then, her mind running in its accustomed 
rut, she asked: ‘‘What are your favorite puddings?” 


Next morning just as the hairdresser was taking down 
his shutters—it was nine o’clock—he observed Mr. Ben- 
son enter Bessie’s house. 

Now the hairdresser’s mind at this stage of the affair 
was just a pure white tablet. He suspected nothing. 
It was merely from force of habit and 
from lack of any other traffic in the 
High Street that he leaned against his 
doorpost watching for Mr. Benson to 
leave again. The hairdresser leaned 
against his doorpost till 
ten-thirty, when Mr. 
Appleyard, Senior, 
dropped in to get his hair 
cut. 

“Tn one moment, sir, 
I will be with you,” said 
the hairdresser, showing 
Mr. Appleyard very re- 
spectfully, for he was the 
Whitbury solicitor, into 
the chair. 

The hairdresser ran up 
to his wife, who was do- 
ing the bedroom above 
the shop. 

“T’veseen Mr. Benson 
go into Hudson’s at nine 
o’clock; and he’s there 
still,’’ said the hair- 
dresser. 

““Go on down,” replied 
the lady, dropping her 
duster and seating her- 
self at the window, ‘‘and 
Tl watch.”’ 

The hairdresser’s wife 
watched till twelve; then 
she had to leave her 
watching post to cook a 
meal; and Mr. Benson 
wasstill in Bessie’s house. 

The hairdresser’s wife 
took tea that afternoon 
with the grocer’s’ wife. 
It need scarcely be said 
that hardly anyone in 
Whitbury had missed 
seeing William and old 
Charlie depart for Sands- 
down the day before. The next morning the hairdresser 
saw Mr. Benson steal through Bessie’s garden gate at eight- 
fifty-five. The hairdresser’s most aristocratic customer this 
second morning was Mr. Pirbright, the county surveyor. 
When he had got Mr. Pirbright’s head well covered in the 
lather resulting from Our Best Shampoo, with his eyes and 
his mouth screwed up so that he couldn’t interrupt a bit of 
gossip even if his position in Whitbury demanded it, the 
hairdresser considered he had got Mr. Pirbright fixed. 

“? Ave you heard, sir, if Mr. Hudson is likely to be away 
for long?’’ said the hairdresser, with his hands wandering 
very slowly indeed over Mr. Pirbright’s head. ‘‘Beg your 
pardon, sir; can’t speak just now? . I don’t believe 
in all this parting of husbands and wives, and neither does 
my missus. She says to me, she says—not that I listen to 
ladies’ gossip MM 

The hairdresser corrected a slightly remonstrant move- 
ment of Mr. Pirbright’s head. 

Continuing firmly ‘‘‘The best of women will be im- 
prudent,’ she says to me,”’ said the hairdresser. ‘‘That’s 
what my wife says, and a cleverer woman Keep still, 
Mr. Pirbright, sir! ‘And when there’s undetached gen- 
tlemen about at loose ends all day, with their little boys at 
Miss Biggs’ school,’ she says, ‘husbands ought to be more 
careful. They oughtn’t to go away with their friends play- 
ing gowf.’ I’ve told ’er to be quiet, ‘for Mrs. ’Udson’s a 
very respected lady,’ I says to my wife Keep per- 
fectly still for two more minutes, if you please, sir!” 

Correcting another agitation of Mr. Pirbright’s head the 
hairdresser’s knowledge of human nature informed him 
that though as county surveyor resident in the best part of 
Whitbury the client might feel it incumbent upon him to 
administer a rebuke, as man to man he would scarcely be 
averse to hearing more. 

Therefore, covering Mr. Pirbright with lather the good 
man continued: ‘‘He’s in there now. Third morning he’s 
gorn in about eight or nine o’clock, and nobody don’t 
never see him come out. Looks quiet too. Friend of the 


The Moon Was on the Wane, 
But the Hairdresser’s Wife Saw 
and Recognized Dear Old 
Charlie’s Inimitable Silhouette 
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vicar’s and all. He don’t want for good influence. But 
there he is hangin’ round her. And women are weak, Mr. 
Pirbright! Women are weak!”’ 

“Finish me,” said Mr. Pirbright, firmly but reluctantly, 
through masses of lather, ‘‘and let me go.” 

In five minutes Mr. Pirbright was walking into the 
street. His gaze was fairly drawn across to Bessie’s house; 
and at that moment there emerged from it Bessie herself 
with her shopping basket, looking a perfect lady. 

His natural courtesy took Mr. Pirbright across the 
street like a streak of lightning. 

Without being exactly aware of it he gave Bessie a very 
gallant and inquiring look. z 

“Shopping?”’ said he,' examining her from the crown 
of her morning straw to the soles of her ladylike boots, 

“Yes,” said Bessie, smiling 
that smile of a perfect lady, 
which tends todoublethechin. 

“Hr— Hudson away?”’ pur- 
sued Mr. Pirbright. 

“Yes,” said Bessie, doing it 
again. 

“Got your garden beds 
planted, Mrs. Hudson?” said 
Mr. Pirbright, his eyes bulg- 
ing very slightly. 

“T’m going to plant out 
after tea,’’ replied Bessie. 

“You’re putting in some 
Arocksiosis and Veriasites 
and Aurora Carbuncles of 
course?” said Mr. Pirbright, a 
little swimmy in the voice. 

“JT haven’t any of those,” 
said Bessie. ‘‘Dear me!”’ 

“T’ll bring some round—got 
plenty—thinning out,” said 
Mr. Pirbright. ‘‘Hudson be- 
ing away—shall I—I should 
be delighted to assist—after 
tea o 

Now Bessie was one of those 
women who like to give peo- 
ple meals; so she exclaimed: 
“Oh, not after tea, Mr. Pir- 
bright! Come to tea, and I’ll 
make my special scones!”’ 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Pir- 
bright. ‘‘Charmed—de- 
lighted! You’ll love the 
Aurora Carbuncles.”’ 

Lifting his hat Mr. Pir- 
bright went on, bemused. Just 
as he walked blindly into the 
butcher he was thinking: 
“What is it Benson sees in 
her? Eyes? Um. Figure? 
Um. Now how should you 
assess that woman’s charm?’”’ 

“*Sorry, sir,’’ said the 
butcher courteously. 

Mr. Pirbright continued his 
way. 

“T’d never noticed her,” he 
thought. ‘‘A quiet woman. I 
wonder what Benson 
sees ——” 

Mr. Pirbright was here 
struck violently on the back 
by a devoted friend. Mr. Car- 
ter, the Whitbury brewer, had 
paid this playful attention, 
alighting very softly from his 
bicycle. 

“T’m glad to see you, Car- 
ter,” said Mr. Pirbright, stop- 
ping. ‘‘Have you heard? 
No? ... ‘Heard what?’ do 
you say? Well, it seems all 
over the town. .All—o-ver— 
the—town. About Well, 
Carter, why does that fool Hudson go off and leave that 
amazingly attractive woman alone the way he does?” 

“An amazingly attractive woman? In Whitbury?” 

“Bessie Hudson,” replied Mr. Pirbright in a lowish 
voice. ‘Bessie Hudson!” said the brewer, dumfounded. 

“Yes,” replied Pirbright, nodding. ‘‘And now see what 
happens. Benson’s there hanging round her morning, 
noon and Oh, well, I won’t believe any more. She’s 
a good woman, Carter. A good little woman. A nice 
woman. But women are weak after all! They’re weak!’’ 

For some while the brewer stood gazing at the surveyor. 

At last: ‘‘What does he see in her?” said he. 

“What should he not see in her!”’ cried Pirbright, firing. 
“T’m married, but xy } 

“You admire her?”’ , 

“Admire her! Great heavens!’ 

“But since when, Pirbright, old thing?” ~ 


“‘T have always admired Bessie Hudson,’ said Mr. Pir- 
bright, implicitly believing himself. 

Then he shook off Carter’s detaining hand with an 
effective gesture and strode away. 

Pirbright hardly knew how it was that he found himself 
at length in his office with the door shut upon him and the 
wonderful revelation about Bessie. He did very little 
work; but he watched over the blind for her well-known 
figure going in and out of shops, and soon he was rewarded. 
With a pair of field glasses he reéxamined her intently. 

““A dear little woman,” he thought. ‘Well, she can 
trust me. I trust myself. But Benson—I know what men 
are. Does she?”” Turning back at length to his desk, 
he wrote ‘‘Aurora Carbuncles”’ instead of ‘‘Main drain- 
age.” He found the long afternoon hang heavily, but four 


c > 
“I Have Not Come for Eggs," Said the Youth, Looking at Bessie With a Somewhat Moonish Expression 


o’clock drew on somehow, and then having reparted his 
hair and arranged his colored silk handkerchief attrac- 
tively in his breast pocket he set out for Bessie’s house with 
a moist package of Arocksiosis, Veriasites, and that gem, 
the Aurora Carbuncle. 

For a full hour, while she plied him with tea and scones 
and talked on many subjects, from one so cosmopolitan as 
foreign missions to so local a theme as the increase in the 
water rate, did Pirbright sit gazing at Bessie, trying to 
answer the question “Why?” 

They were in the garden, where the nice woman con- 
cealed her charming secret more effectually than ever by 
pinafore and galoshes, when the gate creaked, and raising 
his perspiring face from its lowly bowing over the beds 
Pirbright beheld Carter coming up the path with that 
abominably jaunty air of his, and a dear little kitten mew- 
ing feverishly in his hand, 


“Mr. Carter!’” exclaimed Bessie in a tone of simple 
pleasure. 

“Good evening, my dear Mrs. Hudson,” said the brewer 
very mellowly. He then held out the kitten. “Seeing this 
dear little thing for sale,”’ said he, drawing close to Bessie 
and looking at her in a manner both gallant and appraising, 
“T thought of you. Will you accept it as a little token— 
er—token—er—Pirbright, my dear fellow, you are putting 
in that Pneumoniarti quite wrong. Quite, quite wrong! 
Ha, ha!” 

“As it happens to be Arocksiosis, I am perfectly right,” 
said Pirbright freezingly. 

“T’ll stay and help you,” said the brewer, “and when 
we’ve finished, Mrs. Hudson, perhaps—er—you’ll allow 
me to stay behind a few minutes to—er—to—er—butter 
the kitten’s feet. It is a well- 
known thing about cats ——” 

While the brewer talked this 
silly and evil nonsense to the 
innocent woman Mr. Pirbright 
went on pretty bitterly with 
the flower beds. He said to 
himself: “‘I should not have 
thought it of Carter. Ishould 
not have suspected it at all. 
That kind of fellow, is he? 
Um. Ha. Well, we will see 
who stays behind a few min- 
utes.” 

It was fine to say this to 
himself, but another thing to 
do it; for as soon as Mr. Pir- 
bright had jabbed in the last 
cluster of Veriasites, Carter 
ceased his monologue on The 
Cat: Her Ways, and held out 
a hand. 

“Good night, old fellow,’ 
he said. ‘“‘Good night.” 

Pirbright ignored the hand, 
holding up his heated brow a 
moment to the evening air, 
and mopping it. He meant to 
say “I think I’ll stay and 
weed the path,’’ when some- 
thing happened that for a 
second shocked him out of 
speech. 

It wasamomentary glimpse 
of Benson’s face peering at 
them round the half-drawn 
curtains of an upper window. 
It will be easily understood 
how this gave Mr. Pirbright 
pause; and in that pause Bes- 
sie too was holding out her 
hand, and saying pleasantly, 
“Good night, Mr. Pirbright. 
How kind you have been!” 

“Not atall,’’ said Pirbright, 
holding Bessie’s hand long and 
tenderly, with rage in his 
heart. Then he looked at Car- 
ter, abominably fat, mellow 
and triumphant, with the kit- 
ten in his hand. ‘I would 
like,” he said, ‘‘to come again 
to-morrow and do the path.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Pir- 
bright!’’ exclaimed Bessie 
with simple pleasure, 

Mr. Pirbright left, watched 
by the hairdresser and his wife 
across the street. 

Mr. Carter remained, timed 
by the hairdresser and his wife. 


The vicar passed on his way 
to evensong, looking a little 
surprised. 


Mr. Carter somehow began 
to feel himself rather pleas- 
antly affected by the ambiguous position of this attractive 
woman. ‘‘How,”’ he said softly, “‘are the ramblers prom- 
ising?” 

They strolled on. The kitten mewed feverishly. 

“Devilish queer she’d never struck me like this before,”’ 
said the brewer to himself. ‘‘The ramblers,’”’ he added 
aloud, ‘“‘should be cut back.”’ 

“William has cut them back,”’ replied Bessie. 

“Then they must be cut further back,” said the brewer 
in a voice of authority; ‘‘and at once. I will do it for you 
myself.”’ 

““To-night?’’ exclaimed Bessie with simple pleasure. 

“No, no!’’ said the brewer. ‘‘I will come again to do it. 
I will come Well—if Pirbright intends to monopolize 
you to-morrow afternoon I will come in the morning. Yes, 
I will snatch time somehow in the morning.” 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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There Lay the Far West! He Was Years Older Than When He Left Home Six Weeks Ago. He Wasa Mant! 


swiftly a dozen times in the direction of 


and still Jed Bennett had not started. 


Beyond the edge of town rose the dust 


T WAS noon, and past, in Franklin, 
Jed’s back. And Jed, barefooted, past 


of a dozen ox teams. Others passed so 
close that there could be heard the creak 
of heavy yokes, the rattle of chains. Now and again 
the explosive crack of a great bull whip would come, 
followed by the hurried trot of the oxen for a few paces 
before they settled down again, low-headed, into their 
swaying gait. But the twenty-foot lash of Jed’s whip 
lay loose-curled on the ground beside him. He had not 
heard, or had not heeded, the command in obedience to 
which the scattered teams had fallen into line and passed 
down the straggling street toward the river road. Jed 
lingered—if only to make a fine front of independence— 
at the gate of Sally Breen, the prettiest girl in town. 
“Sure, I’ll brung you back a blanket, Sally,” said he, 
“one of them red-an’-black ones, ’f I hatter kill me a 
Spanisher to git hit fer you. An’ I’ll brung you a silver 
hairpin, too, an’ a horsehair bridle for yore colt. An’ hit 
won’t be so very long ’fore I’ll be back, Sally. Now, you 
wouldn’t forgit a man, would you, when he’s got to go ’way 
fer jest a leetle whiles? "Twon’t be more’n six months, 
Sally, an’ what’s that, now? i 
“But when I come back,” he added, since she did not 
make any reply, “ef I hearn another word about you an’ 


that triflin’ carrothead, Bill Simpson, I seen you with last ’ 


Sunday—well, you both better look out, that’s all! Us 
men of the perairies ain’t goin’ to be fooled with noways.” 

“You men!” scoffed Sally, giggling. ‘‘You a man, Jed? 
Why, you ain’t nuvver bin ’crost in your life, and yit you 
talk like you knowed hit all!” 


Goods for Truck and Traffic 


“A MAN’S got to mcke a start,” replied Jed. “My pap 

was acrost several times before he was kilt. I’m on 
my ways West, hear me now? I’m a-goin’ to make more 
money then ary ager shaker that stays home in these yere 
bottoms an’ plants him a crap o’ corn you could kivver 
with a bedspread. I’m got mea share in the trade of this 
yere train. Give me a couple more trips an’ any luck like 
my pap had, an’ I promise you I’ll give you a better home 
then ary man in these parts could think o’ doin’ in forty 
years. 

“An’ Sally, as fer hats an’ shoes an’ all the caliker you 
want for dresses right along—not namin’ that red-an’- 
black blanket an’ the silver pin for yore hair—them things 
is easy fer aman like me. An’ I ’us just thinkin’ how that 
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silver pin’d look in yore hair, Sally, hit bein’ so dark an’ 
the pin so bright an’ shiny. Yore hair ——” 

Sally drew back on her side of the gate as he leaned 
toward her. 

“Will it be a real silver one?” asked she—‘“‘real an’ 
shore ’nough? Heaps of men that goes ’crost is right 
careless, promisin’ that a-way.” 

“Ef I don’t do them things don’t you nuvver speak to 
me ag’in!” said Jed, his young face brightening. “You’ll 
git the pin an’ the blanket, Sally, now. But now, whiles 
I’m gone, you’ll wait, won’t you, Sally? Hit cain’t be 
noways more’n six months or so. Of course I know how 
yore folks feels. You’re eighteen a’most an’ I’m twenty, an’ 
Iknow, I know—gals has got to be a-marryin’ right along in 
there of course. But six months, now—what’s six months?” 

“Hit’ll seem right long,” said Sally, leaning on the gate, 
her face aside. ; 

“Damned long!” admitted Jed, nodding. “One way, 
yes, damned long. But I'll come back, Sally. Now, you 
say—now, you promise me that ag’inst the time when I 
do come back?” 

“Stretch out! Stretch out!’”’ came back down the street 
the long-drawn call of the caravan leader. Sally looked 
down the street and up at Jed. He saw her head nod just 
a little; and then her eyes indicated the westbound road 
where lay his duty summoning him. 

““Whut do I care about the damned captain?”’ said Jed. 
“Tkin move along. I got tosay good-by. An’ I want your 
promise, Sally.’ 

Perhaps he got it—who can tell? He stepped back from 
the gate and, as his hand moved back with the three-foot 
hickory whipstock, the long lash undulated in the dust that 
lay in the street before the gate where lived the prettiest 
girl in Franklin. She was standing at the end of a little 
walk, soon to be edged by beds of hollyhocks and marigolds, 
where even now some green buds were thrusting up from 
the ground for the warm sun of April. 

“Good-by!” Perhaps he heard her whisper. She cease 
to stir in the dust with the toe of her bare foot, and nodded 
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WIR yap twenty, head of a family, merchant with 
all his capital of forty-eight dollars ven- 
tured in the goods which lay in the 

covered wagon yonder—goods bought with capital 
raised by a mortgage on his mother’s cabin—stepped 
away swiftly and exultantly and, like the sort of man 
he was, did not turn round to look at the woman he 

* -wasleaving. ‘‘Gee! Whoa! Haw! Come up, Buck! 

Git along, Star! Damn ye, hep thar! Hep! Come along 

now, ye wall-eyed pizen-face sons 0’ misery! What’s ailin’ 

ye now? Hoy-ee, oxens!” 


The Santa Fé Overland 


Apes began well. Indeed this was not his first experience 
with an ox team, for he had grown to young manhood on 
yonder backwoods farm. Four years old, he had trudged 
most of the way from Kentucky when his people moved 
west half across Missouri. The arms that showed no more 
than half their power in their jean sleeves were long and 
sinewy and moved with confidence as he flirted the whip- 
stock down and backward under his elbow and over his 
head. The lash, an inch thick at the head-loop, tailed 
down to a soft leather cracker. Good twenty feet it was 
and heavy, a load for a man’s two arms; but it straight- 
ened on ahead, came back, rose and curled once, twice 
round Jed’s head and then straightened forward like a rod. 
A tremendous report came from the flung cracker, which 
missed by no more than a couple of inches a certain bare 
spot on the hip of the near ox of the lead team of the five 
yoke. The terrifying report of the lash and the continuous 
objurgations of the driver disposed every animal to lean 
strongly into his yoke. Came the creak of gear, rattling of 
chain ends, the faint jangle of a pail hung at the wagon 
reach underneath. The last car of the Santa Fé Overland 
rolled down the street. Jed Bennett, merchant, was off to 
seek his fortune. 

Task you to watch his tall figure as it trudges along with 
measured paces beside his swaying team, mastering them; 
mastering his destiny; not turning back toward home, but 
looking on ahead. You do not know where Franklin was; 
you never saw the Santa Fé Overland start eighty-eight 
years ago? You donot know Jed Bennett? Perhaps not. 
Jed and Sally went West long ago. Their children helped 
finance this war; their children’s children fought at 
St.-Mihiel. Yet Jed and Sally lived in and helped to make 
the country which is—or ought to be—your own. 


~ 
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Once upon a time there was a country, and it was called 
America. Is an acquaintance with that country’s past a 
matter of shame for us to-day? Why is it that Americans 
are less familiar with the history of their country than any 
other people of the world? Does not Britain know her 
ancient history? Does not France know hers? Has either 
more thrill or more romance than ours? Was ever keener 
and bolder story written than that of the Americans west- 
bound across the richest region of the world in the greatest 
people movement the world has ever known? 

True, we devour stories of the Wild West, as we always 
term them, because there has always been in all countries 
a thirst for blood and thunder. We all like the hero story— 
like to say that what the hero did is what we should have 
done had we been there. As publishers and producers we 
preserve these tendencies, propitiate these propensities, in 
tons of fiction and untold miles of the immortal “‘fillum.” 

And yet the masters of our artistic fate to-day say: “‘We 
don’t want ‘costoom’ plays’; meaning that they want 
blood and thunder, but want it to-day and not in the past— 
want anything but the history of America. Why is this? 
There is no adequate answer except in the fact that so 
many Americans are not Americans. 

Well, once they were—once upon a time, when the 
Santa Fé Overland crossed three hundred miles of flower- 
covered multicolored prairies, four hundred of short grass 
rolling silver in the sun, and additional hundreds of blue- 
gray sage and brown and gray and red and yellow foot- 
hills. What a country it was! What a country to love and 
know about! And you and I know that—had we lived in 
those days—we should have gone West with Jed and taken 
our hand in the trade to Santa Fé. Weshould have learned 
the bull whip with him. We should have mastered any 
sullen ox with him. We 
should have feared no 
cold-shouldered mule in 
the morning after rain. 
The dew would never 
have wetted our feet so 
that we would have 
noticed it. Had we had 
nosaddle, we could have 
ridden with a blanket 
and acinch. With him 
we could have driven a 
tack with the long-bar- 
reled rifle that lay along 
the front seat. With 
him we could have slept 
tentless with a single 
blanket over a folded 
buffalo robe. 


Old Days 


ED’S mother made 
his jean breeches for 

him. She wove his flax 
shirt on a hand loom in 
a cabin. Jed’s father 
had cleared that land 
and tilled it until he 
died and then Jed took 
up the ax and hoe in his 
father’s place. Sally’s 
mother never knew 
what a housemaid was. 
Every woman did the 
work of her own house- 
hold in those days, and 
not one of them saw a 
hundred dollars in any 
five years of her life. 
They rocked their ba- 
bies in cradles made of 
hollow logs in those 
days. But they raised. 
good babies—babies 
good enough to lead 
this country to-day in 
finance and war. 

In those days the 
women of Franklin had 
no flowers on their hats; 
nor had any of them 
heard the rustle of a 
silken gown. If one 
could afford it, calico 
was prettier than linsey 
for the race days and 
the days when court 
was settin’. But far 
out, west of where Jed 
and Sally lived, 
stretched a land with- 
out calico; the Mexican 
settlements, where lived 
women who also liked 


colored prints for race days, cockfights or religious festivals. 
Calico out yonder was high of price, as were also the sim- 
plest domestic drillings, white or brown. It was far from 
the seaport of Vera Cruz up to the inland capital of Santa 
Fé, and none could tell when a ship would come. 

The natural route of trade to upper New Mexico was up 
the Arkansas Valley, and that was our outbound route 
across the sea of the prairies, when, less than a hundred 
years ago, we took stock of ourselves and found that we 
had enough for our own living and a small surplus to 
export. Our first export went West by prairie schooner at 
a time when we did not know where the edge of our own 
western country was; did not guess that Texas soon was 
to be separated from Mexico, or suspect that one day soon 
we all were to be at war with that Mexico. That was not 
so long ago. But just beyond the Missouri lay a country 
wholly unknown; four hundred thousand square miles of 
wild roses and sweet Williams and sunflowers, of silver 
bunch grass and blue sage; and over all the sweetest sun 
that ever shone on any land. 

The appeal of that unknown land—teeming with big 
game, swarming with savages, offering adventure—could 
not be lost to the bold men who made the western fringe 
of our population. Men were as eager to better themselves 
then as we are now, and they were more self-reliant and 
adventurous than we are now. There were Indians on 
ahead on the plains, but what of that? Yonder lay the 
Spanish hills somewhere to the west. A trainload of cotton 
goods, well sold in Santa Fé or Chihuahua when the mar- 
ket was not crowded, meant a fortune to aman. Hurrah 
for Santa Fé! Hurrah for the cotton trade! Hep, Buck 
and Star! and Gee! Whoa! Haw! Almost, one may see 
the dust rise to-day under the shuffling feet of the sullen 


An’ I Want Your Promise, Sally" 


“I Got to Say Goodsby. 


mules or the low-headed kine which first madé motive 
power for the Santa Fé Overland. 

The early merchants of the Santa Fé Trail were not for- 
eigners, but Americans every one. We had lived here for 
two hundred years on this continent and had become 
Americans. Especially on the frontier was the strain clean 
American; a new race—keen, strong, self-reliant, eager, 
adventurous and brave as any the world has ever seen. 
Our English, our Scotch-Irish or our early Dutch had all 
become Americans in their two hundred years. Of these, 
some remained at home content to till the soil or engage in 
trade, or to help build up the machinery of permanent 
settlements. Others pushed on, half nomad, pausing to 
raise enough to eat, but eager then as we are now to reach 
independence and a competency as soon as possible, and 
willing to take any sort of chance thereto. 


Early Traders With Mexico 


OR Jed Bennett and his fellows the Far West was, after 
all, not so strange a country, nor one so unknown as it 
is to us to-day. Zebulon Pike in 1806 had gone up the 
Arkansas Valley to see how far America really ran in those 
times; and, taken prisoner for trespass on Spanish ground, 
had time to learn something of Spanish countries and 
Spanish methods before he got back home. It was his 
story which first turned the American imagination toward 
Santa Fé. Pike said that James Pursley, who had gone 
West by way of the Platte River, got down into New Mex- 
ico in 1805. Yet perhaps the Frenchman, La Lande, 
emissary of Morrison, a Kaskaskia merchant of lower 
Illinois, got to Santa Fé in 1804. La Lande liked the place. 
He said nothing to Morrison about the goods, but sold 
: them, became rich, 
married a Mexican 
dame and settled down 
comfortably at Santa 
Fé, where he lived for 
some twenty years 
thereafter. 

In any case the news 
spread that there was 
new country, new op- 
portunity out yonder. 
The first deliberate 
trade expedition thither 
was the pack train of 
McKnight, Beard and 
Chambers, which went 
across in 1812. The 
Mexicans took these 
men prisoners also, 
marched them all the 
way to Chihuahua and 
left them in jail there 
for many years. Two 
of them got back in 
some fashion by 1821; 
and they could tell 
something more about 
the country and its 
needs. A Mr. Glenn, of 
Ohio, got through to 
Santa Fé with a little 
trade goods in 1821. 

The man who per- 
haps could claim to be 
the father of the Santa 
Fé Trail was Captain 
Becknell, a Missourian, 
who, with four compan- 
ions, took through a few 
pack animals in 1821. 
They could have had 
but a scant supply of 
goods, which they had 
intended to trade 
among the Comanches; 
but they were invited 
by Mexicans to go to 
Santa Fé with their 
goods and there turned 
a very pretty penny. 
At that time calico and 
domestic cottons 
brought two or three 
dollars a yard at Santa 
Fé—andayard, orvara, 
was only thirty-three 
inches long out there. 

Becknell started out 
from Franklin and that 
town became the eastern 
metropolis of the trade, 
many parties then 
outfitting from that 
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lon, though the motion-picture 

houses were packed to the doors 
weekdays and Sundays. Saint Alonzo’s 
on Pine Avenue Hill did a nice business; 
but the Pine Avenue neighborhood was 
made up of the élite, the cognoscenti and 
the creme de la bluebook of Babylon. In 
spite of a low overhead—this does not 
refer to the artistically low-browed shin- 
gle roof or the old English jig-sawed 
beams which supported it—the Rev. 
Poindexter Biggs was constantly obliged 
to pry funds from wealthy parishioners 
in order to assuage the mortgagee. 

The Reverend Poindexter was five feet 
three inches tall, plump, wore black spats 
and a wide-awake hat, lived in a rectory 
and spoke British. 

To hear him pronounce “‘I dare say, 
or ‘“‘Quite so,”’ as if his mouth contained 
a section of French-fried potato too hot 
to swallow, was as good as a foggy after- 
noon in Piccadilly. 

But aside from Saint Alonzo’s and 
its rector, churches and ministers in 
Babylon were, as I have said, unfash- 
ionable. If a parish like that on Pine 
Avenue Hill had to be jacked out of 
debt every little while, what could 
you expect of the Old Union Brick in 
K Street East, opposite the ruins of 
what had been Rogan’s carriage factory 
yefore the fire? The Old Union Brick 
was not only unfashionable; it was dis- 
reputable—at least in appearance—a 
veritable tramp among churches. Of 
substantial construction, it had once 
been painted buff with brown trim- 
mings. These colors had gradually worn away. The 
blotchy effect was what Southerners call po’-folksy. 

The blinds, which had once fitted the tall round-topped 
windows, were no longer anything like a full set. Those 
which still stuck, like the last stubborn leaves on an au- 
tumn tree, drooped despondently and were prone to escape 
their rusty fastenings and flap dismally. 

Yet people still went to the Old Union Brick. Some had 
been in attendance ever since it was a proud young church 
in a prosperous neighborhood, holding up its steeple with 
the best of them. Of such loyal souls is made up heaven’s 
charter membership. These survivors were poor. All the 
rich ones had moved away. To this residue of elderly 
stand-bys were added enough younger devotees to form a 
congregation. Humble folk, simple and faithful, they 
closed their eyes as much to shut out the hateful sight of 
rain-stained plastering as to pray. 

They wanted old-fashioned religion and got it—cheap 
and plain. The pews were free. Otherwise they would 
have been filled even more sparsely. 

At the rear of the barnlike auditorium was a pipe organ. 
To extract anything resembling music from this instru- 
ment required years of practice and a developed technic. 
Amos Pinch had both. He had played it ever since it had 
been built into the Old Union Brick, and had invented an 
ingenious way of marking the keys that went dead as 
advancing senility invaded its vitals. Sometimes on Sat- 
urday afternoons Amos would fumble in the dust-coated 
works, endeavoring by means of solder, adhesive tape, 
pieces of rubber tubing and such feeble expedients to stem 
the rate of its decay. 

“Save us!’’ he would grumble. ‘I’ve wheedled hymn 
tunes from this old ruin so long I wouldn’t know what to do 
with a real keyboard.” 

The singing in the Old Union Brick was 

Let us pass on to the preaching. Nothing is meaner 
than to ridicule an elderly spinster trying her whole- 
hearted best to sing soprano when she knows if the church 
had money to employ a paid choir she wouldn’t stand a 
chance. 

In the Old Union Brick the preaching was done by the 
Rev. Daniel Byron, who did not believe in compromising 
with the devil. He had been minister for—but why rub it 
in? A minister can brag about his silver anniversary only 
if the mortgage is burned publicly on or before that event. 
The mortgage of the Old Union Brick had never been 
burned, though it was badly decayed. In a race between 
moss and interest, to see which would collect faster, the 
odds would be on the interest. Had it not been for the 
Rey. Daniel Byron, who succeeded in stalling off the evil 
day by a system of cajolery and mendicancy, the mort- 
gagees would have foreclosed long ago. When Daniel was 
“‘right”’ he could soften a heart of stone. 
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**"T Suppose the Trouble is With Me. As for its Paying — 
of Course You Don’t Judge a Church on That Basis"’ 
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He might have been a great revivalist. He could preach. 
If the people of Babylon had run more to religion he would 
have been a sensation. Even as it was, you would occa- 
sionally hear a Babylonian say: ‘‘Want a red-hot sermon? 
Go over to the Old Union Brick and listen to Byron. He’s 
good!” 

But aliens couldn’t stand the poor old church, with its 
musty cushions, its threadbare carpet and ghostly echoes. 
It was too doleful. They didn’t like the neighborhood. 
They went but once. They liked to get a touch of Daniel’s 
old-fashioned two-fisted gospel, but not at the expense of 
so much discomfort. Babylonish wit remarked that Daniel 
preached the torments of the damned while the pews 
exemplified them. 

Stubbornly, year after year, the Reverend Daniel went 
on fighting. 

He was either plumb pig-headed or loyal above the 
loyalty of the saints; for he would not quit the sinking 
craft until the last soul on board had preceded him, either 
by transfer into the ferryboat of Charon or some more 
cheerful craft bound for an uptown church. 

At the end of twenty-five years in the pulpit of the Old 
Union Brick, Daniel was forty-seven and looked older, for 
his hair was white and his large shoulders were beginning 
to stoop under the weight of a failure he apparently could 
not prevent. 

Many persons loved him with an abiding affection mer- 
ited by honesty, loyalty and unremitting devotion, Byron 
believed in close personal contact with his people. They 
told him their troubles and believed in the efficacy of his 
prayers. He visited the sick and comforted the sorrowful. 
He christened, married and buried—in proper chronolog- 
ical order or not—according to circumstances. 

And he remained single. People thought any wife of his 
would lead a dog’s life, sharing his poverty and the burden 
of his parish labors. Unless built of tempered steel, she 
would stand neither the drain on her sympathies nor the 
strain on her nerves. And some said he probably didn’t 
want to be bothered with a wife in addition to all his 
other worries. 

mm 
O BABYLON returned John T. Milliken, an owner of 
mines, mills, ranches, and the cattle upon a thousand 
five hundred and eighty-six hills by actual count—a stocky 
little man with a square jaw and keen gray eyes. The min- 
ute you saw John T. you thought of the word “‘ practical.’ 

On his first Sunday in town, after an absence of twenty- 
five years, he sought the Old Union Brick Church, where 
as a boy he had attended Sunday school. The sight of the 
time-tortured structure’s blotchy exterior brought him up 
short. 

“Well, well,’ he murmured. “Kind of blighted, by the 
looks,”’ 
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He passed within. The service already 
begun, faithful Amos Pinch was coaxing 
the impossible from his aged pipe organ, 
while to its quavering accompaniment 
the congregation droned the opening 
hymn. An usher with a red nose and 
watery eyes would have led Milliken to 
a pew well forward, but he chose to stay 
unobtrusively at the rear. 

“Old Silas Treadway, sure,’ he 
thought. ‘Looks about the same as he 
did when I was in his Sunday-school 

class. Doesn’t know me from 
Adam.” 

In due time the Reverend Daniel 
rose and took a healthy wallop at the 
powers of darkness, paying especial 
attention to a gentleman in red tights 
whom most folks know as one of the 
leading and popular characters in 

opera—both grand and petty. But 
along toward the end of the ser- 
mon the speaker eased up and 
showed them some of the silver 
lining behind the cloud of earthly 
woe and sin. In bursts of vivid 
eloquence he pictured the re- 
wards in store for the deserving. 

Daniel would haye made a 
first-class salesman, judging by 
the way he handled the Beati- 
tudes. He knew how to display 
his line, and—first qualification 
of your true salesman—believed 
absolutely in his goods. 

At length he sent the people 
home full of uplift and good reso- 
lutions and the satisfied feeling 
that, though this world might 
be a tough place to live in, it needn’t think itself the only 
world! It hadn’t any monopoly. There was another a 
short way up the line that would make this one look small 
and cheap; and they proposed to qualify for promotion 
to it. 

A few glanced curiously at the chunky, prosperous- 
looking stranger in the back pew who did not get up and 
leave when the service was over. He waited until the 
Reverend Daniel came along and said: ‘‘I’m glad to wel- 
come you, sir. I trust you have enjoyed our —— Bless 
my soul! It’s John Milliken!” 

“That’s who. Soyou’re still at it. When I left you were 
just starting here.” 

The minister looked about at the bare rain-stained walls, 
the worn carpet, the scarred and varnishless pews, the 
faded cushions. 

“Yes, I’m still at it. I’m glad you dropped in this 
morning. I—I—well, it’s both a treat and a shock to see 
you after all these years.” 

“You'll come up to the house for dinner, won’t you?” 

““You’re not back in the old home already?” 

“We are—mother and Ethel and I. Collard took pretty 
good care of the house. Had some tenants in it most of the 
time. We were surprised to find everything in such nice 
shape. Even the furniture’s about as it was when we left, 
except for reasonable wear and tear. The women folks’ll 
be tickled to see you.” 

“T’ll be glad to go, John. I always was fond of you 
people. Seems odd to think of Ethel grown up. She was 
just a little girl a 

“Regular old maid now,” said John. ‘‘Wait till you 
see her.” 

“‘T shall have to be back here at three-thirty; our Sun- 
day school is in the afternoon.” 

He led the way into a bare little study and provided his 
guest with a semicomfortable chair. 

“Smoke?” asked Milliken. 

Daniel declined. Milliken returned the cigars to his 
pocket. 

“Then I won’t. I forgot anyhow; folks don’t smoke in 
churches, I guess. Hardly see why they shouldn’t, though.” 

“Let’s hear all about you,’’ demanded Daniel. ‘‘We’ve 
heard rumors of your success, but nothing more.” 

Milliken said it would take too long. Plenty of time 
later. They’d better start for the house and dinner. The 
main thing now was, he was back and the old town sure 
did look good to him. 

“And here I’m going to stay, if I can find something to 
do to keep me contented. Rip-snorting sermon, Dan. 
Don’t see why the church wasn’t packed.” 

Daniel shrugged. 

“John, I’m a failure. I’ve been here a quarter of a cen- 
tury and now I’m beginning to get old.” 
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“Tommyrot! You’re less than fifty. I’m over forty 
myself and you bet I’m not old!” 

“You look fifteen years younger than I do—twenty.”’ 

“There’s less than half that difference. Why don’t you 
try a pulpit where your talents will do you some good?” 

“T want to do good to other people, John; but they 
won’t let me. This congregation is growing smaller all the 
time.” 

“With your ability to preach, you ought to be getting a 
big salary.” 

“That isn’t my ambition. But if I could make this 
church a success, if I could build up a big congregation of 
people I could really serve, I’d be the happiest man in the 
world.” 

“Why don’t you? Itisn’t toolate. Must be something 
the matter with your system. Well, let’s go home. After 
dinner we'll talk it over.” 


III 


T IS likely that the Rev. Daniel Byron was accustomed 

to neither the quality nor the quantity of food set before 
him in the Milliken home. When dinner was over he 
could not tell whether his conscience or his waistband 
pinched him the more. 

He sat with the Millikens—mother, son and daughter— 
in a homelike living room, prosperous and comfortable in 
its Victorian way, and reminisced. Mrs. Milliken remem- 
bered her own days in the Old Union Brick Sunday school. 
She had been intimate with Daniel’s parents. Now she 
asked many questions about the town and its people. 

Her daughter Ethel, rather a splendid type—if a trifle 
robust—seemed a fine and vital spirit. Daniel knew, but a 
stranger would have had to be an expert to estimate just 
how far she was advanced beyond the sunny boundary of 
spinsterhood. Like her brother, she had keen blue eyes, 
but they were capable of more sympathy. Daniel could 
not reconcile this mature, poised woman with the spindle- 
legged tomboy whose image he had carried in his mind for 
twenty-five years. 

“Time has changed you less than I expected, Daniel,” 
she said. 

This embarrassed the minister who glanced down at his 
shabby black suit, shiny where the trousers drew tight 
over his big knees. 

“Sometimes I feel like an octogenarian,’’ he said. “‘ You 
were just a little girl when I knew you. That doesn’t make 
me feel any younger.” 

“T can’t fool you about my age,” returned 
Ethel. ‘“‘I think I’m fairly well preserved 
though—don’t you?” 

Daniel fumbled for some fitting rejoinder, but 
hung fire. He was of the opinion that Ethel was 
fishing. No less disconcerting was the question . | 
shot at him by John T. : 


He Knew Just What 
Pecple Would Say ifa 
Church Mouse Married 
the Sister of a Millionaire 


“Dan, what’s the trouble with your old church? Can’t 
you make it pay?” 

“T suppose the trouble is with me. Probably the church 
would have been better off if I’d retired in favor of some 
more aggressive man. As for its paying—of course you 
don’t judge a church on that basis.” 

“Why not? A bankrupt institution is a drag on the 
community, whether it’s a church or a factory. An enter- 
prise that won’t pay is an economic superfluity. You know 
that, Dan.” 

“Doubtless a prosperous church is more useful than an 
insolvent one, but you can’t apply the economic test ——” 

“Tecan. Law of supply and demand applies to churches 
same as it does to foundries. If folks want your goods you 
can make a profit if you run your business right. That’s 
the matter with churches and ministers. That’s the matter 
with the Old Union Brick. You’re not businesslike. You 
depend on charity. Most churches are run wrong. Yours 
happens to be an extreme example, Dan.” 

“John!” said Ethel. ‘You’re mighty unkind. What 
you say isn’t true.” 

She felt that Daniel must be writhing with embarrass- 
ment, and respected him because he managed to keep his 
temper. 

“T’m afraid you and I can’t agree,’ he said to her 
brother. ‘I’m in a weak position because my church is a 
failure. You can ascribe any reason you like for a failure, 
you know, and the failure can’t defend itself. I can’t 
prove you’re wrong, though I know you are.” 

“T’m right,” persisted Milliken. ‘‘I could show you—if 
you’d let me make some experiments with your church and 
your policy. It would take an investment; but every busi- 
ness does. That’s doubtless one of your troubles. Twenty- 
five years ago you had a pretty respectable plant and 
equipment. You probably haven’t set anything aside 
from earnings to take care of depreciation.” 

“But a church hasn’t any earnings,” said Ethel. “ Any- 
one would think it-was a mill, from the way you talk, 
John.” 

“Tt ought to be run like a mill. The minute you put a 
church on a business basis you line it up with dividend- 
paying institutions. I could tell you how—if you’d let me.”’ 

Ethel looked again at the Reverend Daniel. 

‘John’s awful,” she said. ‘‘He works out all his prob- 
lems in terms of dollars and cents. Life is nothing but 
a balance sheet to him. You ought to be thankful you 
don’t have to live with him.” 

John T. laughed. 

“Handy thing to have round the 
house just the same; little fat meal ticket, 
eh? Suppose I’d got married and left 
you to shift for yourself, sis?” 

“T’d have managed. Housekeeping 
for a bear like you isn’t a bed of roses.” 

“Oh, I suppose I’m a tartar! Dan, 
you and I ought to get married. We’ve 
never shown much of a weakness for 
the girls, have we, old boy? I suppose, 
like me, you just have to turn ’em 
away.” 

When Byron rose to go Ethel said: 
“You haven’t asked me, but if I 
wouldn’t be intruding could I go and 
see your Sunday school? Mother and 
John won’t mind. I might meet a lot 
of people I used to know.” 

“Hardly likely,” said Daniel. “I’d 
have invited you but I didn’t honestly 
think you’d care about it. It’s pretty 
hopeless. Still, if you wish, I’d be 
only too delighted to have you.” 

“That’s right, Ethel, go along with 
him,” said John. “Get all the facts 
and bring me a report. I’ve an idea I 
may make the Old Union Brick an 
honest-to-goodness proposition.” 
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ITHIN a week Milliken did at- 
tempt to make a_ proposition. 
“Dan,” he said—having inveigled the 
pastor to the house for supper and 
afterward got him planted in a com- 
fortable chair in the library—‘“‘let me 
go into the church business with you; 
sort of silent partner, my capital against 
your experience, eh? We can make the 
Old Union Brick a dividend-producer.”’ 
““Dividend-producer? Churches 
don’t pay dividends.”’ 

“No, I know it. That’s what ails 
7em. Now I don’t mean to go into 
this to make money for ourselves. I 
mean to help you put it on a profit- 
able basis with a balance every year 
on the right side of the ledger. You can 
spend the proceeds for whatever you 
like—missions or soup kitchens or 


fresh-air work for 
poor children— 
that makes no 
difference. The main 
thing is: Can we 
make your church a 
self-supporting, pros- 
perous’ enterprise 
that will bea credit to 
its promoters?” 

“‘T never heard of a church being considered as an enter- 
prise, John. Of course a large congregation of generous 
Christian people i 

“‘Generous Christian people my eye! Great Scott, Dan, 
that’s what makes a church unpopular! It’s always rub- 
bing it into the generous Christian people. They must get 
tired of lugging the burden. Beg, beg, beg—all the time. 
It’s unfair.” 

“But I fail to see He 

“Listen, Dan. We’ll rebuild or renovate the old church, 
make it comfortable and attractive, get some first-class 
music and provide the very best speakers.” 

“Tt would cost a fortune.” 

“All right. You’ll never get anywhere if you pike. I'll 
supply the funds.” 

“You mean—endow?” 

“Endow nothing! I lend the money to the business at 
fair interest. And of course you’ve got to establish a 
sinking fund to pay me back.” 

“But our present mortgage is more than we can carry. 
My board would never consent to an added indebtedness.”’ 

“Bother the board! You and IJ’ll run this thing. We 
can’t have a lot of old fossils butting in. A business has to 
have a manager with backbone to dictate 7 

“But, John, a church is a democracy, a voting organiza- 
tion. My congregation a 

“We'll forget them too. Lot of old women. What do 
they know about business? We’ll have no squabbles. 
We’re after results. They’ll come and thank you when 
you’ve built up a prosperous, profitable church.” 

“Profitable. You keep using that term. How do you 
expect to make any profits? At our last church fair ——” 

“Don’t make me laugh, Dan! We’ll make our profits 
from the sale of our product, same as any other business 
does—that is, we’ll charge admission to every service. 
Fifty cents for adults, two bits for children. I’ve been 
figuring we could make that auditorium seat sixteen 
hundred people, and if we ran three evenings a week— 
besides Sunday mornings—with an average of half our 
seating capacity filled % 

At this moment something happened. Let us call it an 
explosion. The Rev. Daniel Byron blew up and hit the 
ceiling. Every orthodox sensibility he owned was out- 
raged. His cloth precluded profanity, but what he had 
to say got across hard and fast. He told his old friend a 
few things, illustrated from the Scriptures. 

(Continued on Page 94) 


In Due Time the Reverend Daniel 
Rose and Took a Healthy Wallop 
at the Powers of Darkness 
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FTER their last walk to 
A the Monkey Glen, Skag 
had left Carlin Deal and 
taken the train down to Poona 
to see her eldest brother. It 
was all arranged between 
themselves; but that didn’t 
help matters, so far as India 
was concerned, or with the 
pride and tradition of a half- 
caste line dating back to the 
forming of the East India 
Company. It wasn’t like a 
man in America finding the 
one particular and inimitable 
girl; not even if she were the 
wreath part and he the eagle 
of the same coin. In India, 
where people have pride of 
race and time to keep it shin- 
ing like their gold-bright 
cooking utensils, there are 
formalities; and, no matter 
how they irked Skag’s caste- 
less, cultless soul, he was ad- 
justable enough to know that 
each step must be carried out 
with grace and care. 

The two had arranged to 
meet in the Jungle—not deep 
in the glen where the tiger had 
coughed, but at the edge 
toward Hurda—when Skag 
returned from Poona. He was 
to go straight into the Jungle 
from the railroad station. 
Carlin would be watching and 
follow there. Waiting 
in Poona, Skag’s run of ad- 
ventures held good and in- 
cluded experience with Jungle 
Laughter, thé Monsoon and 
the Hunting Cheetah. Also, 
through this tarrying, Skag 
found his perfect servant, 
Bhanah, and the incompar- 
able Nels, a Great Dane dog. 

Incidentally there was of- 
fered much opportunity to 
wrestle with the subtle, gritty 
and hard-testing Demon of 
Delay; but he came at last to 
Hurda again, with a throb in 
his chest and a knot in his 
throat which only the best 
and bravest soldiers have 
brought in from the field. As 
the moments of waiting at 
the edge of the Jungle passed, 
it dawned upon him that 
something had happened or 
Carlin would already be with 
him; at least, crossing the big 
sun-shot area from the 
unwalled city. What had happened is this story 
of the Monster Kabuli, which is an animal story, even 
without the entrance of the racing elephant, Gunpath-Rao. 


Many months before, five merchants came in from far 
Kabul and sat down in the market place at Hurda, day by 
day unfolding more of their packs. They brought nuts 
from the high Himalaya, Kabuli raisins, and the long 
white grapes themselves, packed in cotton, a dozen to 
fifteen in a box, and out of reach of the smell of the kine— 
which is to say, having nothing to do with the purse of the 
herd. Then there were dried figs and dates, and pome- 
granates, picked up far this side of the Hills; and Kabuli 
weaves of cloth; silks inwoven with gold; and puttoo, the 
cloth that some of the great teachers wear, hand-woven 
of camel’s hair. They were small packs, but worth a great 
price, which is important to relate in any company. 

Now these five Kabuli were usually together—not too 
far from the kadamba tree of Ratna Ram, the scribe—and 
their turbans were of different colors; but their hearts 
were mainly of one kind of hell. Sometimes they stood and 
sometimes they moved one by one among the bazaars; but 
Hurda thought of them as one alien presence, and signified 
that the hugest of them—the Monster himself—was also 
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“‘Gunpath-Rao — Prince of Vindhya — Declares the Chase is On! Hold Fast, Sahib! We Gol!’ 


the most hateful and dangerous; which he was. If I 
should tell exactly how tall he was, and this in the midst 
of Sikhs and other of the tallest people of the world, you 
would think it one of the high lights of a writer-man. 
And if I should tell you of the face of this Monster—the 
soft folds of fury resting there in the main; the bulk of 
loose grayish lids over the whites of eyes flecked with 
brown pigments; of the sunken upper lip and the nose 
flattened against it—you would say, long before I had 
finished: ‘‘Let up on the poor beast!” 

And this was a rich man, this Kabuli—richer than any of 
his brothers, and deeper-minded; so he could think with 
keener power to make his thought come true. Also, life 
was more full to him than to the others; so he could look 
over the world of his packs. And when he slept in the 
midst of his packs all his treasure was not there. You really 
should have seen him smile when the head missionary, Mr. 
Maurice, approached; and you should have seen the 
smile change to a sneer, without a flick of difference in the 
expression of the eyes. And perhaps it is just as well you 
missed his look when the beautiful English missionary 
woman, Miss Annesley, passed. 

Miss Annesley was Carlin’s closest friend in Hurda. 
They worked together among the women and children, 
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among the sick and hungry, 
and found much to do without 
entering the deeper concerns 
of the soul’s well-being, which 
Mr. Maurice attended. These 
last were rather reticent con- 
cerns of Carlin especially. Mr. 
Maurice protested against the 
young women moving through 
certain parts of the city, and 
against entering Mohamme- 
dan households or the quarters 
of the bazaar women—all of 
which talk was well listened to. 

Miss Annesley had no fear, 
because she was essentially 
clean. She was effective and 
tireless, a thrilling sort of 
saint; but she could see no 
evil, not even in the Monster 
Kabuli. Carlin had no fear, 
because she was Carlin; but 
she had a clear eye for jungle 
shadows, for beasts, saints and 
men. As for the Kabuli, she 
quietly remarked: 

“Why, Margaret, can’t you 
see he’s a mad dog?” 

In other words, Carlin used 
the optic nerve as well as the 
vision said to be of the soul. 

“But, my dear, he seemed 
really stirred!’ Miss Annesley 
protested. 

“T do not doubt that he 
was stirred,’’ Carlin replied. 

Her mind was the mind of 
India, with Western contrasts; 
also, it was familiar from both 
angles with the various at- 
tractive attributes of her 
friend. . . . But Margaret 
Annesley continued to greet 
the Monster Kabuli from 
time to time. Having great 
means and worldly goods and 
riotous health, he had nothing 
to discuss but his soul, which 
few besides Margaret would 
have found ostensible. 

““T tell you he has rabies!” 
Carlin repeated. 

This did no good; so she 
went to Deenah, who was Miss | 
Annesley’s servant, a Hindu 
of the Hindus and priceless. 
Deenah declared that he was 
already aware of the danger 
and that he missed nothing; 
also, that he was watchful, 
like one who feared the worst. 

Deenah was a small man, 
swift and noiseless. He had 
an invincible equilibrium and 
authority in his own world, which was a considerable 
establishment back of the dining room, including a most. 
delectable little creature, even smaller than Deenah, but 
quite as important, and sharing all light and shadow by 
his side. Deenah had a look of forked lightning and a 
mellow voice. The more angry he became, the more 
caressing his tones. 

One day, while he was down in the bazaars buying 
provisions, the Monster Kabuli beckoned Deenah to come 
closer. They stood together—terrier and bloodhound— 
and Deenah listened while the form and color of a better 
world was outlined for his sake. . . . The Kabuli said 
he had heard that Deenah was one of the great servants; 
he had heard this from many sources—even that Deenah 
was favorably compared with the chief commissioner’s 
favorite servant, who was a picked man of ten thousand. 

Deenah inclined his head, hearkening for the tone 
within the tone, but gravely acknowledged that much he 
had heard in this life was harder to listen to. 

The Kabuli continued that Deenah, no doubt, was 
appreciated on a small scale in the house where the Bari _ 
Sahibah— Miss Annesley—lived; but the establishment 
itself, as well as the people, was inadequate to offer scope 
for the talents of such a man as Deenah; also, that Deenah 
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was remiss in making no better provision for the future in 
relation to his own household; also that the gifts of the 
present should be considered. And now the Kabuli was 
opening his packs. 

Deenah granted that life was not all so orderly and 
sumptuous as he could wish; but he had been given to 
understand that no man’s life was so in this place. He 
would be glad now, in this conference, to hear the plan by 
which all he lacked would appear and all he hoped for come 
to pass. 

The Kabuli opened wider his treasures. Deenah’s 
narrow-lidded eyes feasted upon the wealths and crafts of 
many men. . . . And the plan had to do not with this 
night or with the next, but with the night after these two 
nights were past; and Deenah’s Bari Sahibah and the Gul 
Moti Hakima—literally the Rose Pearl Physician, which 
meant Carlin—were to be brought for the evening to the 
house of the Kabuli’s friend, one Mirza Khan, a Moham- 
medan whose soul also was in great need. 

Deenah’s voice was gentle as he inquired why he was to 
be used, and why riches accrued to him, since it was the 
life of the life of his mistress to serve those who were ill or 
in need, in body or soul. The Kabuli replied that he was 
not sure the Bari Sahibah would go to a Mohammedan 
house, even with her friend the Gul Moti Hakima, unless 
Deenah could assure his mistress that the Mohammedan 
was well known to him and honorable, and his house an 
abode of fellowship and peace. 

Deenah considered well, saying in soft tones that he 
could not accomplish this thing alone, but must advise 
with his fellow servants, who were trustworthy. In fact, 
if the Kabuli could come this afternoon, when the Sahibah 
and Gul Moti Hakima were away, and tell his story once 
more in the presence of the utterly reliable among the 
servants, all might be brought to pass—even to the 
improvement of his own so poor condition. 

The Kabuli did not care for the plan; but Deenah 
repeated that he could not do this thing alone, his voice ad- 
mirably gentle as he reiterated his own helplessness. . . . 
Still, he granted with hesitation that the Bari Sahibah 
deigned to trust him toa degree. . . . At this moment 
the Kabuli saw Deenah’s eyes forking at the treasure pack. 
There was a longing in them that was pain. The face of 
Deenah was the face of one struck and crippled with his 
own needs; which point helped the Kabuli to decision. 

The terms of the agreement were made straight and 
fixed. Deenah went back to his house, where he made all 
properly known to the servants. 

In the quiet hour of the afternoon, when the house was 
empty, the Monster Kabuli called and opened a small pack 


in the sleepy shade of the compouna before the eyes of six 
men and one woman, as much Deenah as himself. When 
the time in the story came that Deenah was to use his 
influence upon the mind of his mistress, there seemed a 
slowness of understanding among the other servants; so 
the Kabuli had to speak again and very clearly. 

Just now the head of Deenah bent low over the open 
pack, the movement of his hand instantly drawing and 
filling the eye of the trader of Kabul; and then it was that 
the Bari Sahibah’s syce, who was a huge man, materialized 
a lackri from under his loose cotton blouse—a lackri being 
a stick of olive wood from the high Himalaya and very 
hard. This he brought down with great force upon the 
hugest and ugliest head in all the Central Provinces at that 
time. 

Merely a beginning. Six other lackris were drawn from 
five other blouses, the extra one for Deenah. 

The great body was dragged farther back toward the serv- 
ants’ quarters, where Deenah officiated. With each blow 
he enunciated in caressing tones some term of the agree- 
ment—until he heard the screaming protest of the mother 
of his little son: 

“Shall you, who are only her manservant, have all the 
privilege of defending the Bari Sahibah—to whom I am 
the woman servant?” 

And Deenah, not missing a count, cried: 

“Come and defend!”’ 

So Deenah’s wife and the other women came, bringing 
the long, smooth hand stones with which they ground the 
spices into curry powder. . . . And when the beating 
was over they carefully tied up the pack of the Kabuli and 
sealed it, without a single article missing; then they car- 
ried the body out of the compound, across the main high- 
way, beyond the parallel bridle paths, and let it slide 
softly down into the little khud beyond, deeper and deeper 
each year from erosion. 

A little while afterward, that same afternoon, Margaret 
Annesley and Carlin Deal were walking along the bridle 
path. Hearing a moan, they looked over into the khud, 
where the Monster Kabuli was coming to. He managed to 
raise one hand; but the movement of the fingers somehow 
struck the pity from Carlin’s heart. It was not a clean 
gesture of a chastened man. Even though his body was 
terribly bruised and broken, the face was the face of 
Ravage, in person. 

Carlin pulled her companion on. They hastened to the 
bungalow, where the tied pack was in evidence, and strange 
sounds reached them from the servants’ compound. 

It was the picture of a tranced group they saw—Deenah 
sitting upon the ground uttering frightful low curses 
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securely coupled together, and in the language of all 
languages for this ancient art. The others were round 
him—even two or three of the women. 

“Deenah!’’ Miss Annesley called. The concentration 
was not to be broken. “ Deenah, is there any intelligence 
in this place?”’ 

The head of her priceless servant was bowing close to 
ground, but his mind was still away; and in high concord 
with his tones were the tones of the small delectable one, 
whose eyes, dark and vivid, were the eyes of Jael singing 
her song after slaying Sisera. 

Margaret turned to her huge syce. There were tears and 
sweat in his eyes, but no answering human gleam. 

“Help me, Carlin!’”’ she said. ‘“‘Help me carry the 
daikdji.” 

It was a huge vessel containing several gallons of cool 
water; and this was lifted by four hands and poured upon 
Deenah, whose eyes met them at once with the light of 
common day. 

“Bear witness, I am cursing softly,’ he said. 

“Are you my head servant here?’”’ 

““T am thy servant.” 

“And you dare to permit this bazaar thamasha in your 
compound?” 

Deenah observed that this was not an affair upon which 
he could speak to the Bari Sahibah, his mistress. Mean- 
time Carlin watched Deenah’s eyes fill with the keen reds 
of bloody memory. 

““Go away for the time, Margaret,’’ Carlin said. ‘‘He 
will talk with me. Please go now! In six breaths he will be 
back in his trance again.” 


So it happened. Deenah watched his mistress depart; 
then he raised his eyes to Carlin, saying: 

“The Gul Moti Hakima will understand. These things 
are not for the Bari Sahibah.”’ 

“Speak!”’ 

Deenah rose, saying: 

“Tt is not good for you to set foot in my house, but come 
to the threshold; then neither my voice nor the voices of 
these shall enter her understanding.’’ Deenah pointed to 
the rest of the servants, who gathered round. 

The tale of the Monster Kabuli was unfolded to Carlin 
without a single interruption fer several moments; in 
fact, not until Margaret Annesley came running forth, 
crying: 

“*Are you never going to cease talk and carry help to the 
Kabuli, who is hurt?’’ Carlin beckoned her back. 

“Not hurt, dear. He is ill. He has hydrophobia.”’ 


(Continued on Page 70) 


The Two Great Beasts Were Moiled Together Against the Stream. 


They Heard the Welt as Chakkra’s Elephant Stick Came Down 
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shevist tyranny in Russia has been overthrown 

and Russian democracy asserts itself, and when 
Germany has become normal, the archives of the two 
nations will, we may confidently expect, reveal to the 
world the full story of the manner in which Nikolai Lenine 
and his associates made common cause with the militarist 
régime of the Hohenzollerns on the one hand and, on the 
other hand, united with the police agencies of the corrupt 
and despotic Russian Government, under the old régime, 
to betray their own Socialist comrades. In all modern 
history there is no chapter so sinister and vile as that which 
is known to be included in the archives in question. 

It is very well known throughout Europe that for a long 
time prior to the first Russian Revolution in March, 1917, 
Lenine had enjoyed, by special permission of the German 
authorities, the right to reside in Austria near the Russian 
border. There is no room for reasonable doubt that he 
received the assistance of Germany in promoting the 
revolutionary agitation in Russia. This has been freely 
charged against him by some of the most responsible lead- 
ers of the Russian revolutionary movement, including 
Vladimir Bourtzev, that remarkable man whose special 
service has been the unmasking of spies and traitors in the 
Russian revolutionary ranks, and who has won inter- 
national repute as the Sherlock Holmes of the Russian 
Revolution. 
ine’s immunity and freedom of 
action in Austria at such a time 
his wartime journey across Ger- 
many in a special train provided 
by the German Government, by 
which method he and his asso- 
ciates were enabled to reach Pet- 
rograd and begin their intrigues 
for the overthrow of the provi- 
sional government, the conclusion 
that there was close codperation 
between the government of the 
Kaiser and the leaders of the 
Bolsheviki is irresistible. 

This does not mean that Lenine 
was pro-German, though there 
are many indications that as be- 
tween the two groups of powers 
he preferred to see Germany tri- 
umphant. His own explanation 
of this attitude is that he believed 
the triumph of the Central Em- 
pires, involving as it must the 
defeat of the government of the 
Czars, would afford a better 
chance for revolutionary Russia 
than would a contrary ending of 
the war. We cannot understand 
Lenine’s course unless we take 
full account of his remarkable 
psychology. Coldly cynical, 
crassly materialist, utterly un- 
scrupulous, repudiating moral 
codes and sanctions as bourgeois 
sentimentality, Lenine had for 
many years, ever since the col- 
lapse of the Revolution of 1905, 
surrounded himself with desper- 
ate and shady characters, many 
of them having criminal records. 


S sev day in the not remote future when Bol- 


Parvus the Notorious 


N MORE than one occasion 

in the conventions of the Bol- 
shevist faction of which he was a 
leader he boasted of this fact, and 
it was not unusual for a majority 
of those attending such conven- 
tions to belong to this criminal 
type. Rejecting all moral re- 
straint Lenine believes that the 
achievement of the end desired 
justifies any and all means that 
can be employed. Might, the 
power to do,is the only valid right, 
according to his creed. Perhaps 
he believed sincerely enough what 
he told his followers by way of jus- 
tification o* his conduct; namely: 


When we add to the admitted fact of Len-' 
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Author of ‘‘Bolshevism”’ 


That he could beat the German Government at its own 
game; that while using the German Government’s natural 
desire to foment revolution in Russia, and thus apparently 
becoming a partner of the German war lords, he depended 
upon the revolutionary fire thus kindled in Russia to 
consume Germany also. It was a cynically conceived 
policy, characteristically reckless and desperate. 

How much material support Lenine and his colleagues 
actually received from the German Government will be 
known only when the German imperial archives have 
rendered their secrets to the more democratic Germany of 
the immediate future. Certainly Russia was rife with ugly 
charges of German gold freely poured into the coffers of 
the Bolsheviki. There were many circumstantial stories 
in support of the charge and the demand for a rigid in- 
vestigation of the charge rose on every hand. That a well- 
known German Socialist leader, the notorious Doctor 
Helfandt, better known by his pseudonym of Parvus, 
acted as an intermediary and bribing agent there seems 
little room to doubt. 

The sinister part played by this Parvus has been 
abundantly exposed by leading German Socialists. 
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Betrayed is Owm Comrades 
By JO 


A still more shady side of Lenine’s activities con- 
cerns his intimate relations with spies, provocateurs 
and police agents belonging to the Czar’s infamous 
Secret Police Department. In my book, Bolshevism, 
I have given some of the main outlines of Lenine’s 
intimate connection with one of the most brilliant and 
dangerous of these police spies, Roman Malinovsky. A 
fuller account has lately been published by Vladimir 
Bourtzev, which throws a flood of additional light upon 
the matter. It will be remembered by those who keep 
close track of events in Russia that when the Bolsheviki 
overthrew the Kerensky régime they cast Bourtzev into 
prison. In this they acted precisely as the old régime 
acted, for when the war broke out Bourtzev hastened from 
Paris to Petrograd and placed his services and his in- 
fluence at the disposal of the Russian Government, where- 
upon he was cast into prison. 


Double-Crossing as a Fine Art 


\ \ J HILE he was in prison at the end of 1917 and the 
beginning of 1918, a victim of Bolshevist tyranny, 
he had as his cell mate one Beletzky, who under the old 
régime of the Czar had been the Director of the Police’ 
Department. From this interesting fellow prisoner 
Bourtzev learned the true story of Roman Malinovsky. 
Nowhere else than in Russia could such a story be possible. 
Malinovsky was an intimate 
friend and apparently an ardent 
disciple of Lenine. He was the 
leader of the Bolshevik faction in 
the Fourth Duma. In that body 
he was famous for the violence of 
his views and for the extreme vir- 
ulence with which he attacked all 
the Socialist members who did not 
approve of the Bolsheyvist tactics. 
He wanted violent revolution, 
scorned as unworthy compromise 
every suggestion of codperation 
with other liberal and radical 
groups, and in general established 
himself as the most violent and 
extreme of the extremists. 

Now the truth is that he was 
all the time a paid agent of the 
Czar’s Police Department, act- 
ing directly under the orders of 
its director, Beletzky, who actu- 
ally wrote all his speeches! Thus 
the most bitter attacks upon the 
Czar’s government and the most 
virulent diatribes against the po- 
lice were actually of police manu- 
facture. The reason for this is 
quite obvious to those who have 
any knowledge at all of the meth- 
ods employed by Russian and 
other European police systems. 
Malinovsky was one of themost ac- 
tive agents-provocateurs in Russia. 

The advantage that this gave 
to the Police Department and 
the extreme peril in which it 
placed the Russian revolutionary 
leaders need not be pointed out. 
Malinovsky was the actual leader 
of the Bolsheviki in Russia, act- 
ing as the direct representative 
and confidential man of Lenine, 
thelatterresiding abroad. Though 
just prior to the outbreak of the 
war in 1914 travel between Rus- 
sia and Austria was exceedingly 
difficult and practically prohib- 
ited, Malinovsky found no diffi- 
culty in constantly traveling to 
and from Petrograd and the place 
where Lenine resided in Austria. 
This freedom of movement was 
possible to Malinovsky, who was 
ue not only a member of the Duma 
but an agent of the Police De- 
partment, because there had 
always been a working arrange- 
ment between the German, 

(Concluded on Page 113) 
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I knew the widow 

of Walewski, the natural son of 
Napoleon Bonaparte by the Polish 
countess he picked up in Warsaw, who 
followed him to Paris; and thereby 
hangs a tale which may not be with- 
out interest. 

In each of our many sojourns in 
Paris my wife and I had taken an 
apartment, living the while in the res- 
taurants, at first the cheaper, like the 
Café de Progres and the Duval places; 
then the Boeuf 4 la Mode, the Café 
Voisin and the Café Anglais, with 
Champeaux’sin the Place de la Bourse 
for a regular luncheon resort. 

At length, the children something 
more than half grown, I said: ‘‘We 
have never tried a Paris pension.” 

So with a half dozen recommended 
addresses we set out on a house hunt. 
We had not gone far when our search 
was rewarded by a veritable find. This 
was on the Avenue de Courcelles, not 
far from the Pare Monceau; newly 
furnished; reasonable charges; the 
lady manager a beautiful well- 
mannered woman, half Scotch and 
half French. 

We moved in. When dinner was 
called the boarders assembled in the 
very elegant drawing-room. Madame 
presented us to Baron . Then 
followed introductions to Madame la 
Duchesse and Madame la Princesse 
and Madame la Comtesse. Then the 
folding doors opened and dinner was 
announced. 

The baron sat at the center of the 
table. The meal consisted of eight or 
ten courses, served as if at a private 
house, and of surpassing quality. Dur- 
ing the three months that we remained 
there was no evidence of a boarding 
house. It appeared an aristocratic 
family into which we had been hospi- 
tably admitted. 

The baron was a delightful person 
Madame la Duchesse was the mother 
of Madame la Princesse, and both 
were charming. The comtesse, the 
Napoleonic widow, was at first a 
little formal, but she came round after 
we were better acquainted, and when 
we took our departure it was like 
leaving a veritable domestic circle. 

Years after we learned the sequel. 
The baron, a poor young nobleman, 
had come into a little money. He 
thought to make it breed. He had an 
equally poor Scotch cousin, who un- 
dertook to play hostess. Both the duchess and the coun- 
tess were his kinswomen. How could such a ménage last? 

He lost his all. What became of our fellow lodgers I 
never learned, but the venture coming to naught the last 
I heard of the beautiful high-bred lady manager she was 
serving as a stewardess on an ocean liner. Nothing, how- 
ever, could exceed the luxury, the felicity and the good 
company of those memorable three months in the Avenue 
de Courcelles, Pare Monceau. 

We never tried a pension again. We chose a delightful 
hotel in the Rue Castiglione off the Rue de Rivoli, and 
remained there as fixtures until we were reckoned the 
oldest inhabitants. But we never deserted the dear old 
Boeuf 4 la Motle, which we lived to see one of the most 
flourishing and popular places in Paris. 


if HAVE said that 


II 


N THE old days there was a little hotel in the Rue 

Daunou, midway between the Rue de la Paix and what 
later along became the Avenue de l’Opéra, called the Hotel 
d’Orient. It was conducted by a certain Madame Hou- 
genin, whose family had held the lease for more than a 
hundred years, and was typical of what the comfort- 
seeking visitor, somewhat initiate, might have before the 
modern tourist onrush overflowed all bounds and effaced the 
ancient landmarks—or should I say townmarks—making 
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a resort instead of a home of the gay French 
capital. 

The D’Orient was delightfully comfortable 
and fabulously cheap. 

The wayfarer entered a darksome passage 
that led to an inner court. There were on the 
four sides of this seven or eight stories pierced 
by many windows. There was never a lift, or 
what we Americans call an elevator. If you 
wanted to go up you walked up; and after dark =~. 
your single illuminant was candlelight. The 
service could hardly be recommended, but Cleanliness her- 
self could find no fault with the beds and bedding; nor 
were there any queer people about; changeless; as still 
and stationary as a gorge in the Rockies. 

A young girl might dwell there year in and year out in 
perfect safety—many young girls did so—madame a kind 
of duenna. The fare—for it was a pension—was all a 
gourmet could desire. And the wine! 

I was lunching with an old Parisian friend. 

“What do you think of this vintage?”’ says he. 

“Very good,” I answered. “Come and dine with me to- 
morrow and I will give you the mate to it.” 

““What—at the D’Orient?”’ 

“Yes, at the D’Orient.” 

**Preposterous!”’ 
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“By ——” he exclaimed. ‘That is 


good, isn’t it? I wonder where they 
got it! And how!”’ 

During the week after we had it 
every day. Then no more. The head 
waiter, with many apologies, explained 
that he had found those few bottlesina 
forgotten bin, where they had lain for 
years, and he begged a thousand par- 
dons of monsieur, but we had drunk 
them all—rien de plus—no more. I 
might add that precisely the same 
thing happened to me at the Hotel 
Continental. Indeed, it is not un- 
common with the French caravan- 
saries to keep a little extra good wine 
in stock for those who can distinguish 
between an ordinaire and a supérieur, 
and are willing to pay the price. 
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““C\EE Naples and die,’’ say the Ital- 

ians. ‘“‘See Paris and live,” say 
the French. Old friends, who have 
been over and back, have been of late 
telling me that Paris, having woefully 
suffered, is nowise the Paris it was, 
and as the provisional offspring of four 
years of desolating war I can well be- 
lieve them. But a year or two of 
peace, and the city will rise again, as 
after the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Commune, which laid upon it 
sufficiently blighting hands. In spite 
of fickle fortune and its many ups and 
downs it is and will ever remain 
“Paris, the Changeless.”’ 

I never saw the town so much itself 
as just before the beginning of the 
world war. I took my departure in 
the early summer of that fateful year 
and left all things booming—not a 
sign or trace that there had ever been 
aught but boundless happiness and 
prosperity. It is hard, the saying has 
it, to keep a squirrel on the ground, 
and surely Paris is the squirrel among 
cities. Theseason just ended had been, 
everybody declared, uncommonly suc- 
cessful from the standpoints alike of 
the hotels and cafés, the shop people 
and their patrons, not to mention the 
purely pleasure-seeking throng. Peo- 
ple seemed loaded with money and 
giddy to spend it. 

The head waiter at Voisin’s told me 
this: ‘‘Mr. Barnes, of New York, or- 
dered a dinner, carte blanche, for 
twelve. ‘‘‘Now,’ says he, ‘garcon, 
have everything bang up, and here’s seventy- 
five franes for a starter.’ 

“The dinner was bang up. Everybody hila- 
rious. Mr. Barnes immensely pleased. When 
he came to pay his bill, which was a corker, he 
made no objection. 

“**Garcon,’ says he, ‘if I ask you a question 
will you tell me the truth?’ 


if “Out, monsieur; certainement.’ 


“Well, how much was the largest tip you ever re- 
ceived?’ 

“«¢Seventy-five francs, monsieur.’ 
““«Very well; here are 100 francs.’ 
Then, after a pause for the waiter to digest his joy and 
express a proper sense of beatitude and wonder, Mr. 
Barnes came to time with: ‘‘‘ Doyouremember who was the 
idiot that paid you the seventy-five francs?’ 
“Oh, yes, monsieur. It was you.’”’ 
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T HAS occurred to me that of late years—I mean the 

years immediately before 1914—Paris has been rather 

more bent upon adapting itself to human and moral as well 

as scientific progress. There has certainly been less de- 

bauchery visible to the naked eye. I was assured that the 
(Concluded on Page 107) 
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USTIN, by some mysterious process more 

A direct than vision, had recognized that 

the feminine figure was Elise, though the 

tip of her silver slipper was all he could see as 

the door first opened; but he was not in the least prepared 

to discover that her companion was his erring accountant. 

He fixed him with a blank and astonished eye which, 

to a guilty conscience, looked like severity. Elise flew 
forward. 

“Oh, Mr. Bevans,” she said, ‘Show wonderful that you 
should be here! Will you come upstairs and dance with 
me?” And for the first time, Austin became aware 
that somewhere in the house an orchestra was 
playing dance music. 

“T don’t dance,’ he answered. 
compromising lie. 

Elise looked disappointed. She was dressed in 
shining white, with a green wreath in her hair and 
a green feather fan in her hand, but her added 
beauty did not soften Austin’s heart. On the 
contrary, it made him feel all the more acutely 
the utter degradation of her conduct. 

““T came to see Mr. Johns,” he said. 

“Oh, George, run upstairs and tell grandfather 
that Mr. Bevans is here,’’ said Elise, with far less 
consideration than Austin had shown the footman. 

“No,” said Austin. ‘“‘I came to see Mr. Johns 
about this young man, and it may be that he 
would prefer to offer me some explanations of his 
conduct first.”’ 

George, who did not like being referred 
to as ‘this young man,” said proudly: “IT 
don’t feel any obligation to explain my 
conduct to you, sir.” 

“T was offering you an opportunity, not 
an obligation,”’ said Austin. 

“T am not ashamed of anything that I 
have done,”’ said George. 

“Indeed,” replied Austin, ‘‘then let me 
tell you your face belies you. Step to 
that mirror and see if a human counte- 
nance ever wore a more guilty expression.” 

Such was the disarray of George’s men- 
tality that he almost found himself obey- 
ing the command and moving toward the 
mirror over the mantelpiece. Pulling him- 
self hastily together, however, he an- 
swered: 

“My conduct requires no explanation 
whatsoever. 

“Mr. Johns’ head bookkeeper selected 
me for this position. Mr. Johns can 
hardly object to my taking it. Have you 
any complaint of the way in which I filled 
the position?”’ 

“T certainly have,” said Austin. 

“Am I not a competent bookkeeper?”’ 

“As competent as any man under a strong emo- 
tional excitement could be, I suppose.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“That has been quite clear from the beginning,” 
said Austin. ‘‘The fact is, Mr. Boyd, you have made 
the common mistake of explaining the wrong crime. I 
have no objection to your having taken the position of 
bookkeeper in the school.” 

““What do you object to?”’ asked George, relieved for 
an instant of apprehension. 

“To your writing love letters to your pupils; to your 
using their exercises as a means of communication; to 
these’”’—he drew the letters from his pocket—‘“‘found in 
Miss Benedotti’s desk.” 

“Oh, Elise!”” said George reproachfully. 

The little princess, whose mind worked quicker than 
George’s, had seen this coming for some time, and she now 
took action. She made a little gesture to indicate running 
upstairs. ‘‘Go away, please, George,”’ she said. 

The suggestion was not altogether disagreeable to 
George. Two primitive instincts contended within him, 
self-preservation and jealousy; one bade him go and the 
other bade him stay, and in the end, like the great Gibbon, 
he sighed as a lover but obeyed as an accountant. He 
heard Austin begin: ‘‘ Really, Elise, I have nothing to say 
to you in regard to this ——”’ and then the door closed 
behind him. Elise closed it, and leaning her back against 
it she looked at Austin. 

“T have nothing whatsoever to say to you,’”’ Austin 
continued, while all the phrases he had been inventing 
especially for her benefit went whirling through his brain. 
“Tf you are really attached to this’’—the words ‘‘red- 
faced lout”’ rose to his lips, but he suppressed them—‘‘ this 
young man with the consent of your grandfather, it is no 
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“When I’m an Old Withered Woman Like Miss Curtis,’? She Answered, 


“I Shall Love You Just as I Do To:night”’ 


concern of mine; but you shall not correspond with him 
clandestinely. It makes no difference to me what your 
feelings may be, but while you are at my school your 
conduct Hi 

“Mr. Bevans, is that really true?” 

“Ts what true?” 

“That you don’t care how I feel?’ 

He could not say that it was, and did not choose to say 
that it was not. In the momentary pause he became aware 
that she was as usual trembling, trembling to such a degree 
that the air of the whole room seemed to be vibrating 
about her, and, what was worse, setting up a sympathetic 
tremor in his own nerves. He said angrily: 

“Why do youtremble like that? Are you afraid of me?” 

She shook her head and then as emphatically nodded it. 
Then she put up her hand to her mouth in a vain effort to 
control her lower jaw so that she could enunciate: “Nota 
bit—yes I am—not exactly afraid—but I love you—I love 
you terribly.” 

It seemed to Austin that all sounds had suddenly died 
away and that he and she were left alone in an absolutely 
silent world. The truth was he had ceased to take note of 
anything but her. She stood quite still until he began to 
speak, and then she stopped him. 

“No, no, pl-please,’’ she stammered, “‘don’t say any 
of those things you are thinking of saying—that I’m too 
young to know what love is, and all that. I have so little 
time and it’s so hard for me to tell you about it. You see it 
doesn’t matter about George—anything he says or does 
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doesn’t matter. He’s been proposing to me 
once a week since I was fourteen, and grand- 
father thinks it would be a good way of getting 
rid of me. But he’s just like a paving stone I 
step on every day; I might notice it if it disap- 
peared. What’s the use of talking about him, or 
complaining to grandfather about him? He doesn’t 
matter—nothing matters but you.” 

If Austin had been a student of the great psychol- 
ogist whose works he had once recommended to Mr. 
Johns he would have known that the strange passiv= 
ity which he thought was calm was really the con- 
flict within him of two strong and opposing emotions. 
He stood quiet, aware only of just what it would be 
like to take her in his arms; while she discovered that 
by pressing both hands against her chin she could in 
a measure control it, and she went on: 

“Tt’s terrible to feel like this—it eats me up. I 
used to be rather a silly girl about singers and actors 
and great people—used to think about them and 
make myself unhappy; but I wasn’t unhappy—I en- 
joyed it. Oh, Mr. Bevans, I don’t enjoy this—it’s 
dreadful—it gives me no rest. I can’t eat or sleep, 
and all the time I have that horrid feeling here’’— 
she pressed her hand against her heart—“‘that you 
have just before something very exciting happens. 
I get no peace except when I’m with you, and then 
it almost kills me. What shall I do, what shall I do?” 

It was impossible for Austin to tell her what 
to do, for he was fully occupied telling himself 
what not to do—not to take her hand, not to pat 
her shoulder, not to offer her any sign of sym- 
pathy for fear it would end in something quite 
different. 

“Now just wait a moment,” he contrived to 
say, and was horrified to find how strange his own 
voice sounded. 

“Do you hate me to love you?” she asked. 

“My dear child,” he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you some- 
thing: Nobody hates to be loved, and certainly 
no man could hate to be loved by a beautiful 
little being like you, and I’ve had a rotten life, 
and no one ever cared about me, except prob- 
ably my mother, and I don’t remember her.”’ 
Elise gave a gasp of joy, for obviously if no 

‘one had loved him, he had never really loved, for if 
he did he would be irresistible. 

“But,” he went on, ‘fof course I’m not going to 
have you love me, not like this, because it isn’t the 
best thing for you.”” He knewnow what he had to do— 
he had to tell her about Susy. He wished that at the 
moment Susy seemed to him less like a vague, agree- 
able perfume and more like a living, breathing woman. 
He had to tell her about Susy, but first he must let 
her see that she herself was a matter of profoundest 
importance to him. 

He decided, in other words, to give the sweet 
first and the medicine afterward. He tried to out- 
line for her the cherishing affection he had for her 
as a pupil—for her in particular. ‘‘And I shall 
go on feeling like that,’’ he said, “‘when you 
have forgotten that I was ever anything to you 
but the head of your school.” 

“When I’m an old withered woman like Miss Curtis,’ 
she answered, “I shall love you just as I do to-night.” 

And then most unfortunately the door opened and Mr. 
Johns came in, and the announcement about Susy had not 
been made. 

“Hullo, Bevans.”” Mr. Johns began to shout in his 
most holiday humor. “George Boyd told me you wanted 
to see me. What are you doing at a frivolous occasion 
like this—a staid old schoolmaster like you? Want to 
spoil the girls’ fun by reminding them of lessons, eh?” 

Austin smiled vaguely. He was trying to think out 
what it was he had once wanted to see Mr. Johns about. 

“Well, my dear,’ Johns went on, taking Elise’s limp 
hand, ‘‘how’s it going? As much fun as you expected? 
Your hands are cold. By Jove, Bevans, what would you 
give to be at an age when your hands are like ice, and you 
tremble, yes, tremble, at the pleasure of 4 mere dance? 
My, I couldn’t get as excited as that if I were going to 
wreck a bank.’”’ He patted her hand and replaced it at her 
side, as if of herself she would not have sense to know 
what to do with it. ‘‘Ah, Bevans, youth, youth—no cares, 
no troubles! Run up and dance, my dear, we won’t keep 
you doing the civil—dance and get your circulation started. 
And now what was it you wanted to say to me, Bevans?”’ 

Austin hesitated. In view of what had just occurred, it 
did seem absurd to cite George as a criminal disturber of 
the little princess’ peace of mind. She saw his hesitation, 
gave him a last smile to assure him that whatever he 
decided to do would be perfect, and disappeared. 
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Mr. Johns settled into a chair, bit off a cigar, and pre- 


pared for a chat along lines of his own selection. 

“Notice that young fellar, Boyd?”’ he said. 

“Did I notice him?” echoed Austin. 

“Wasn’t he here when you came in? Sweet on Elise. 
They think I’m awfully opposed—sneak off like that, you 

know, so that I won’t see. They think I don’t 
know—think we're all fools, Bevans; maybe we 
are. It would surprise them to know I’m for it+ 
that would take all the fun out of it. I believe girls 
ought to marry young—out of the way—out of 
mischief. Clean young fellar—dull dog, though.” 

“Does Elise seem to—to fancy him?” asked Aus- 
tin; and even put like this, in the face of facts 
he knew to the contrary, the idea disgusted him. 

“Don’t know. Treats him like the devil—that’s 
no sign with a woman that she isn’t crazy about 
him, though.” ; 

“Oh, Mr. Johns, for heaven’s sake don’t get 
off that stuff about woman’s being a mystery,” 
cried Bevans. ‘‘Take it from the head of a girls’ 
school that she isn’t—she’s just so clear and direct 
that men can’t get the hang of it.” 

Mr. Johns gave a tremendous grunt. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me that at your age you think you 
know more about women than I do?” he shouted. 

“Of course I think I do—and I do too,” said 
Austin. “I’ve got beyond that old mystery stage, 
anyhow.” 

One of the best ways of keeping your temper 

in an argument, as most of us know only so well, 
is not to listen to anything the other person has to 
say. This discussion now went forward very com- 
fortably, each party to it using the comparative 
leisure of the other one’s speeches in order to mar- 
shal his own ideas. 

“Direct and clear!’”’ roared Mr. Johns; ‘‘why, 
I think you must be crazy! Women can’t be clear 
for they don’t know how to think, and they can’t 
be direct for they don’t know what they want, and 
when they do, they change it. ‘Variwm et muta- 
bile,’ that fellar surely knew what he was talking about.”’ 

“Yes, and who said that?” cried Austin, for the first 
time appreciating that his midnight studies of Vergil had 
not been wasted. ‘A slick male god trying to get a wan- 
dering widower to desert a woman so constant that she 
immediately burned herself upon the seashore when he 
actually went.” 

“Ha,” said Mr. Johns, ‘‘and do you call that sensible— 
to burn yourself up on the beach? Do you quote that as 
a rational, intelligent action?” 

“T call it clear and direct, anyhow,” said Austin, and 
at this instant the door again opened, and this time George 
hurried in. 

The instinct of self-preservation had sent George up- 
stairs; once safe, however, his jealousy had suggested his 
sending Mr. Johns down to in- 
terrupt the téte-a-téte, by the 
assertion that Austin had come 
to tell him something. But a 
hardly was this suc- 
cessfully accom- 
plished than George 
began to consider in 
great agony of mind 
what it was that 
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The Eiderly Man Who Had Replaced George 
Was Not Looked Upon With Favor 


Austin was telling. He believed not only that he would be 
most unacceptable to Mr. Johns as a suitor, but that his 
conduct in masquerading as an accountant at the school 
would lose him his job at the bank, and unless properly 
explained might damage his whole financial future. 

He hurried down, therefore, and as he entered he never 
doubted that it was his conduct, not Dido’s, which the 
two men were so hotly discussing. Assuming a slightly 
pompous calm, which he was far from feeling, he said: 

“Mr, Johns, I have a right to be heard.”’ Neither of the 
others answered him, and he continued: “‘Even a criminal 
has a right to be and I am not a criminal.” 

“Well, that’s good news, George,” said Mr. Johns, who 
had not yet the least idea what it was all about. 

“T wish an opportunity to explain,’ continued George. 
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“T thought your conduct did not require explanation,” 


said Austin, delighted to find someone to be disagreeable to. 


“You go right ahead, George,” said his host, 
“and explain anything you have a mind to.” 

“To begin with,” said George, “I am a com- 
petent bookkeeper.” 

“Wrong at the start,’ replied Mr. Johns. 
“However, you’re no worse than the others, so 
go on with the explanation.” 

“T had a perfect right, at the suggestion of 
your own head man, to accept employment out- 
side the bank if I saw fit. I cannot allow any 
discussion on that point.” 

“Anybody want to discuss it?’’ asked Johns. 

“And as for the letters,” continued George, 
“the letters which this gentleman found and 
read’’—he emphasized this bitingly—‘“‘all I can 
say about them is to be candid, Mr. Johns, and 
tell you that I love your granddaughter.” 

“God bless my soul!’’ shouted Mr. Johns, 
beginning a most elaborate series of grunts and 
scowls. 

“T know, I know, sir,” said George, standing his 

ground in spite of the terror that those manifesta- 
tions always roused in him. “I know it surprises 
you. I had not intended to tell you until my finan- 
cial position was better, but it’s the truth. I do love 
her, and some day I hope to marry her.” 

“Well, you don’t expect me to agree to any such 
proposition as that,’’ said Johns, his eyes twinkling 
brightly at Austin under his drawn brows. ‘Ten 
years hence is time enough to think of her marrying, 
and then to someone . 

“T did not expect you to approve,” answered 
George; “but you will not forbid my seeing her 

+ and writing to her sometimes?” 
¥ Johns, who was beginning to get a pretty good 
idea of the situation, was enjoying himself im- 
mensely. 

“T don’t think we can object to an occasional 
letter, eh, Bevans?”’ he said. He had expected 

Austin to be as much amused as himself, and was sur- 
prised to hear him answer quickly: 

“T expressly forbid Boyd’s writing to Elise—or to any 
pupil in my school, except his sister.” 

“You forbid me!” cried George. ‘“‘You forbid me to 
write to Elise, and yet you order her to write to you— 
every day too.” 

“th, what’s that?”’ asked Mr. Johns. ‘He orders Elise 
to write to him?” 

“Yes,” replied George triumphantly, feeling that he was 
scoring for the first time. ‘‘He has her write to him 
every day.” 

“And does she?” asked her grandfather. 

“You bet she does!”? answered Austin, who was no 
coward. ‘I’ve been trying to improve her writing and 
spelling, which aren’t much good, you know, Mr. Johns.” 

“He’s right there, George,” said Mr. Johns; but Austin 
could feel that those bright little eyes dwelt rather 
contemplatively upon him for an instant. 

“Mr. Johns,’’said 
George, “‘you ought 
(Continued on 
Page 114) 


Of Course the Whole School Knew the Story of George’s Romantic Conduct, and Elise and Even Sally Were Heroines as a Result 
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N THE second 
day of Jubi- 
lo’s third 


week at Hardy’s 
place Sheriff Punt 
with another man 
rode out from Mus- 
koka. They came 
in a car, flinging up 
a cloud of dust be- 
hind them; and 
they and the car 
were covered with 
dust when they ar- 
rived. Hardy and 
Jubilo were working 
in the field near the 
road, and the sheriff 
stopped there to 
speak to Hardy, and 
left the car there, 
and they walked up 
to the house to- 
gether. Jubilo fol- 
lowed them. He 
was full of curiosity 
that had to be satis- 
fied. 

The sheriff and 
the other man were 
as thirsty as they 
were dusty. Rose 
gave them butter- 
milk. There was 
always plenty of 
buttermilk, and the 
fat sheriff seemed 
to relish it. 

He had said noth- 
ing up to this time 
of his business with 
Hardy, but after he had washed down the dust with butter- 
milk and lighted a stogy, he asked: ‘‘Seen anything 0’ 
them train robbers, Jim?”’ 

Hardy shook his head soberly. ‘‘Not a thing.” 

“TLe’s see,’ the sheriff meditated; ‘“‘you told me you 
didn’t see them morning of the holdup, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I told you that.” 

“« Min’t changed your recollection, have you, Jim?” 

Hardy smiled faintly. ‘‘No.” 

“Sure o’ that?” 

“Come, now,” said Hardy, ‘‘you know you’re barking 
up the wrong tree, sheriff. I’m too old to take up train- 
robbing. Besides’’—he looked toward his daughter and 
chuckled—‘“‘ Rose wouldn’t let me.” 

Sheriff Punt looked shocked and surprised. 
accused you, have I, Jim?” 

“Of course.” 

“When was that?’’ Punt demanded. 

“You’re doing it now. Your eye and your tone.” 

Hardy was perfectly good-natured, but Sheriff Punt 
seemed concerned. 

“You let me tell you something, Jim,” he said earnestly: 
“Tf I thought you had anything to do with that business 
you'd be in Muskoka jail right now.” 

“You don’t think I had anything to do with it, then?” 

“‘T don’t think you had,” said Sheriff Punt; and then he 
squinted shrewdly at Hardy. ‘‘But, Jim, I’m a-wondering 
if you had.” 

Rose said from behind her father: ‘‘ You’re very unfair. 
You ought to know my father better by this time.” 

Sheriff Punt chuckled. “‘Now, Miss Rose, you got to 
make allowances,”’ he said. ‘‘You know when a man gets 
into court he’s innocent till he’s proved guilty; but with 
me, where this holdup is concerned, every man in twenty 
miles is guilty till he’s proved innocent.” 

““My father had no more to do with it than you had.” 

The sheriff nodded wisely. ‘‘Well, now, I’d say if I’d 
ha’ been asked I might have had something to do with it. 
I could use a share of that money. So could any man.” He 
looked toward Hardy. ‘‘Had any visitors lately, Jim?” 

Hardy shook his head. 

““Nobuddy stopped at your place here?” 

“Nobody but Tom Pence, from up the river. 
brings out my mail when he goes to town, Saturdays.’ 
“Then you ain’t heard the news?” ft 

“T’ve heard nothing in particular.”’ 

“Didn’t know we’d got one of the gang?” 

“No.” Hardy’s face was calm under Punt’s scrutiny. 

“Picked him up in Okmulgee. His bandanna slipped off 
when he went through the cars, and I’ve got four men 
that recognizes him.” 
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Rose Stopped Dead Still, Staring at Him With Wide Eyes 


“Who is he?” 

“Name’s Billet. Bill Billet. 
He’s one 0’ Lafe Smart’s bunch.” 

‘“‘Lafe Smart? I thought he operated nearer the border.” 

“‘T hear he’s been up round here.” 

“‘What does Billet say?” 

““Ain’t made up his mind to talk yet.” 

“‘T should think you could persuade him.” 

“T aim to,” said Punt. ‘‘Bringing him down to Muskoka 
to-morrow. I aim to persuade him to talk—some.” 

Hardy said: ‘‘I wish you luck.” 

“‘Lafe wouldn’t take that kind of you, Jim.” 

Hardy got up, with the first sign of impatience he had 
shown. 

‘Sheriff, I’ve got work on hand—unless there’s some- 
thing you want of me.’ 

“That horse of yours in the stable?” 

‘‘No; down in the pasture.” : 

“‘T want my friend here to have a look at the critter. He 
was on the train.” 

Hardy nodded. ‘‘Come along.” 

Jubilo took this invitation to include him; and they 
walked down to the pasture together. Hardy whistled 
shrilly from the gate, and the horse came on the run, 

The sheriff said: ‘‘He minds you, don’t he?” 

““Yes,”’ said Hardy. 

The stranger studied the beast, and moved round to see 
the distinctive white marking. Then he and the sheriff 
spoke together in undertones. 

Afterward Sheriff Punt told Hardy: 
it, Jim, sure as shooting.” 

Hardy shook his head, ‘‘You’re wrong.” 

They moved back to the house, went on down to the 
sheriff’s car. Little more was said. The sheriff seemed 
to be thinking. When he and the other man had taken 
their seats—the car was a roadster—Hardy asked good- 
naturedly: ‘‘Well, do you want me to pile in and come 
to jail?” 

Sheriff Punt grinned. ‘‘No, Jim. You’d crowd us. I’m 
a big man, and there ain’t any too much room in here 
now. But, Jim—stick round. Don’t you go on any trips. 
Now mind,” 

“Tf I do,” Hardy told him, ‘‘T’ll let you know.” 

They spurted away in a cloud of dust, and Hardy and 
Jubilo watched them out of sight. All that day, Jubilo 
thought, Hardy was perturbed and uneasy, but he offered 
no comment whatever on the sheriff’s visit. 

The next day, as it happened, was Saturday, and Tom 
Pence, Hardy’s nearest neighbor up the river, brought out 
the mail on his return from town in the early evening. 
There were two letters, and a packet of papers accumulated 
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at the post office in 
Muskoka during 
the week. One of 
the letters was for 
Rose, the other for 
her father. 

When Hardy read 
it Jubilo saw that 
he was disturbed by 
the word it con- 
tained. He passed 
it to Rose. 

She read it 
through, and then 
looked at her father 
and asked: ‘‘ Does 
it mean you'll have 
to go?” 

Hardy nodded. 
66V x2 ” 

Rose said un- 
easily:. . 

BO Wald Sheriff 
Punt let you?” 

Her father 
laughed softly. 
“Why, Iidont 
think Punt will 
want to take any 
strongstand against 
my going. Not yet, 
anyway.” 

No more was said 
at the time, but the 
next day Hardy 
told Jubilo: ‘I’ve 
got to go away for 
a few days, young 
man. Doyou think 
you can hold down 
the place?” 

Jubilo said: ‘‘Yes; I’ll keep it going.” 

Hardy hesitated, and Jubilo saw the other man was 
reluctant to leave Rose alone with him. He wished there 
were some promise or assurance he could offer; but to do 
so would only make matters worse. If Hardy mistrusted 
him any word he might say would not create trust. But 
if Hardy trusted him Jubilo knew he would be loyal to 
that trust. 

“T’ll go to-morrow,” Hardy said. ‘“‘Get the up train 
at noon. That will get me to St. Louis next day, and I can 
be back by Thursday or Friday. Thursday night or Fri- 
day morning.” 

“All right, sir,” Jubilo agreed. 

“Think you can get me to town in the flivver?” Hardy 
asked. 

“Get you to St. Louis in her if you say so,”’ Jubilo told 
him; and Hardy laughed. 

“T guess we won’t ask that,’? he said. There was no 
particular reason why he should tell Jubilo the purpose 
of his trip, but he did. ‘‘It’s a matter of settling up an 
estate,” he said. ; 

Jubilo made no comment, but he was wondering 
whether this was true. He was wondering whether the 
arrest of that man who called himself Bill Billet had any- 
thing to do with this hurried trip of Hardy’s. He thought 
it not unlikely. 

Rose announced at breakfast the next morning that she 
was going to Muskoka with them, to be with her father till 
train time. Hardy seemed dubious as to the wisdom of this. 

“There are the animals and the chickens to be fed,” he 
reminded her. 

“We'll be back by dark,” she told him. ‘They can 
forage. Besides, I don’t want to be here alone all day.” 

Hardy agreed half-heartedly. After breakfast Jubilc 
got out the car, and Hardy appeared in a suit of clothes 
that sat upon him surprisingly well. Jubilo thought he 
no longer looked like a farmer; he looked like a doctor, 01 
a lawyer, or an engineer. He looked like a man of the 
world. Jubilo knew Hardy was areading man. The house 
was full of books. But this suit of clothes told him that 
Hardy was also what would in other lands be called 
a ‘‘gentleman.” 

Jubilo sat on the front seat alone, and Hardy and Rose 
were in the tonneau. The car behaved itself. The road tc 
Muskoka was a bad one, rutted and dusty and full o' 
holes and pitfalls. Nevertheless, they made it in something 
less than two hours. Hardy told Jubilo to drive to the 
bank. He cashed a check there and gave Jubilo twenty 
dollars. 

Jubilo stared at the money and asked: ‘‘What’s that 
sir?” 
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“Your wages,’ Hardy told him. “I’m paying you 
forty dollars a month and keep.”’ 

Jubilo laughed. ‘‘That’s the first money I ever earned.”’ 

““You’ve earned that,’’ Hardy told him. 

Jubilo had suggested the night before that they get cer- 
tain spare parts for the car; and they went to a garage and 
service station and got the things he had listed, and filled 
up with gasoline and oil. Then to the station. The train 
was due to leave at a little after noon. It was then short 
of eleven o’clock, and the station agent told them the 
train was three hours late. Hardy told Rose and Jubilo 
to start for home, but Rose said she was going to wait and 
see him off, and he assented. 

They went to the hotel for dinner, and encountered the 
sheriff there, and Hardy told Punt he was going away. 
The sheriff scratched his head and seemed undecided, but 
he made no objection. 

After dinner Jubilo left Rose and her father together, 
and went out to invest some of his money in clothes and 
shoes and a hat that were suitable for his work. He needed 
them. He stowed his parcels in the car. Then he walked 
down the street and came to a pool room and went in to 
kill time. There were two or three indifferent tables; and 
only one was in use. Jubilo watched the game there. One 
of the two players was a man to whom he took an immedi- 
ate dislike—a young man with short hair, of an even length 
all over his head, and an unhealthy pallor. This man 
played tolerably well, and he talked loudly. He was 
winning, and he was what is called a bad winner. He 
jeered at his victim. After each game money changed 
hands, and Jubilo saw they were playing for a dollar 
a string. 

Jubilo fell into talk with a lean, silent, spitting man who 
was also watching the game. After a particularly obnox- 
ious word from the winner he asked this man: ‘“‘Who’s the 
conquering hero?” 

“Him? Oh, that’s Bert Rooker.” 

Jubilo said amiably: “‘Never heard of him. 
he the king of?” 

The lean man looked at Jubilo. ‘‘Oh, he’s the cheerful 
idiot that run through the train, time o’ the holdup, 
telling everybuddy to hide their truck, with a holdup man 
looking on in each ecar.”’ 

Jubilo was interested. ‘Played right into their hands, 
didn’t he?” 

“Sure.” 

“Does he live here?”’ 

“Come in on that train and he’s been living on the 
story ever since. Claims he saved their lives or some- 
thing.” oe 
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“T should think someone would pick him while he was 
still green.” 

The lean man spat and made no comment. Rooker 
won another dollar-from his victim. Jubilo felt that it 
would be pleasant to mix things with the man; he dis- 
liked him with an unreasonable violence. 

But he remembered his responsibilities. He had no 
business getting into any trouble, with Rose on his hands. 
So he went out and turned up the street toward the hotel. 
After all, Rooker was none of his business. He tried to 
forget him. 

He was to find that he had very serious business indeed 
with Rooker; and he was to find it quite impossible to for- 
get him. If chance had so arranged it, matters might have 
come to a head that day. But as it happened they did not. 
Rooker stayed in the pool room, winning a dollar a string 
with the utmost regularity; and Jubilo joined Hardy and 
Rose and waited till the train at last arrived, something 
more than four hours late, and saw Hardy safely aboard. 
Sheriff Punt was at the station. He seemed half-minded 
to interfere, but he did not. The train pulled out. Rose 
turned to Jubilo. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘we’ll get some things I want; then 
we'll start for home.”’ 

VII 

UBILO drove Rose to the stores, where she got salt, 

sugar, coffee, and such staple necessaries of life as the 
farm did not afford. They were some time about this, 
and it was within a few minutes of sundown when she 
said at last: 

“Now, let’s go home.”’ 

Jubilo was ready. As they drove down the main street 
that led to the river road he noticed Bert Rooker in a loud 
argument at the door of the pool room. Rooker did not 
look toward them, and Rose did not happen to notice 
Rooker. But the man stuck somehow in Jubilo’s mind 
as he piloted the car round and over and through the ruts 
and pitfalls of the homeward road. 

They were not more than two miles from town when the 
engine suddenly and without warning died. There was no 
preliminary coughing or stuttering or knocking. The 
explosions simply ceased, as though the ignition had been 
cut off. Rose exclaimed: ‘‘There, that’s the way it’s al- 
ways acting!”’ 

Jubilo said confidently: ‘“‘That’s easily fixed. Let’s take 
a look.” 

He got out and examined the wiring, and saw at a glance 
that there was no break or short circuit. ‘“‘Ignition’s all 
right,” he told Rose. ‘‘So the feed is stopped up some- 


where. Probably in the needle valve. Let’s see.” 
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He screwed the valve up out of its seat: then he 
crawled under the car and drained the sediment bulb; and 
then with the valve open he cranked the car and it started 
cheerfully enough until the flood of gas choked it. 

“That’s all there is to that,” he said, and replaced the 
needle valve, cranked again and drove on. 

The sun had set while he was tinkering with the car; 
and he struck a faster pace now, heedless of bumps and 
holes. 

“Those mules will be kicking the stable down if they 
don’t get some grub before long,” he told Rose; and she 
laughed and said the mules were always kicking, anyway: 

The day had been warm and fair; the sky now at sun- 
set was like a vast opalescent bowl inverted above them. 
There was a rosy crimson sheen overlaid upon the blue. A 
warm wind blew across the level reaches of the prairie 
and fanned their cheeks. 

Five miles from Muskoka the car stopped again, in the 
same unostentatious manner. Jubilo gave it the same 
treatment, with the same success. It ran this time for a 
scant two miles, then died once more. 

Dusk was falling. The vanguard of the coming night 
was creeping toward them. Jubilo did not say so, but he 
was beginning to be uneasy. 

As he got out and tackled the car again he asked Rose: 
“You say this sort of thing has been happening right 
along?” 

“Yes. Every once in a while.” 

“Did you or your father ever drop anything in the 
gasoline tank?’’ 

“Why—I don’t know.”’ 

“Because there’s something in there that’s sifting down 
and choking off the gas.” 

“Oh, I remember,” the girl said. ‘‘Dad had some 
plastic stuff, like rubber, for filling cuts in the tires; and 
he dropped a ball of that in the tank one day when he 
was trying to moisten it with gasoline to soften it up.” 

Jubilo threw up his hands. ‘‘Heaven will protect the 
working girl!’’ he said despairingly. 

“Will that do any harm?” Rose asked. ‘‘It was quite a 
large ball.” 

Jubilo laughed. ‘‘It’s a lot of soft little balls by this 
time, and they’re wandering into tight places and making 
all the trouble. Maybe we can get home, though.’’ 

But they couldn’t. This time the valve trick did not 
work. And it was almost dark. Jubilo disconnected the 
feed pipe at the carburetor and found the gasoline was not 
coming through. So he crawled under the car and loosened 
the other end of the pipe from the sediment bulb, and 

(Continued on Page 145) 


These Were the Robbers—or Some of Them, for There Had Been Six in the Affair—and They Were Dividing Their Loot 
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That Budget System 


IRECTLY after Congress convened Mr. Good intro- 

duced a bill ‘“‘to provide a national budget system ’’— 
and redeem the promises of the Republican majority in 
that connection. It proposes a Bureau of the Budget, with 
a director and an assistant director, to be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate, at 
salaries of ten thousand and seventy-five hundred a year 
respectively. It provides that all executive departments, 
bureaus, boards, commissions and officers shall prepare 
estimates of their needs for the coming fiscal year and sub- 
mit them to the President, who shall then, with the aid of 
the Bureau of the Budget, frame a balanced statement of 
the revenues and expenditures of the Government for the 
past year and his estimates of revenues and expenditures 
for the coming year, together with his recommendations as 
to how the revenues should be raised. The bill provides 
also for a consolidation and improvement of audits and for 
a Joint Committee on Receipts and Expenditures, consist- 
ing of three members of the House and three of the Senate, 
“to investigate methods and procedure relating to the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government”’ and recom- 
mend changes in existing laws, rules aad practices. 

We have never expected a budget system to come about 
otherwise than a step at a time. This bill offers a good 
working basis for the first and easiest step. It would set 
up an expert organ of Government to frame a budget. The 
next and much harder step is to agree upon some efficient 
method of codperation between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government so there will be some 
single compact body to take up the framed budget and pass 
upon it with authority—whose O. K. of the budget will, 
with rare exceptions, be accepted by both branches as prac- 
tically final. This involves a change in the rules of both 
Houses so that Congress will bind itself not to consider any 
bill carrying an appropriation that does not come to it 
through the established budgetary channels. 

Probably we shall not get to that step this year. So 
radical a departure from long-established custom requires 
time. We do not expect a real budget system at this ses- 
sion; but we do expect a conclusive test of the Republican 
majority’s intentions in the matter of redeeming its 
promises of budgetary reform. Whether those promises 
were honestly made or were mere electioneering buncombe 
will be shown by the industry and good faith with which 
the majority moves in the right direction. Mr. Good’s bill 
is a fair start. 


Utopian 


AST December, broadly speaking, Europe was bank- 
rupt. The Peace Conference met to settle its affairs. 
But the politicians composing the Peace Conference were 
mostly bankrupt themselves, and we had one insolvency 
trying to settle another. 
If Solomon had been managing this business of settling 
the affairs of Europe he would have taken the same dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference, because they were the only 
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available political representatives of the several nations. 
But he would have shipped them to Bermuda, where the 
climate is pleasant, cut the cable, and bade them debate 
and redact at their inevitable slow pace. He would then 
have picked out in each nation several of the ablest men of 
affairs he could find—bankers, railroad men, shipping men, 
farmers, manufacturers, dealers in foodstuffs, men soundly 
experienced in labor organization—and put them down at 
Versailles with this mandate: 

“Never mind the gentlemen at Bermuda. You get 
Europe fed and at work as fast as you know how. There 
are probably twenty million able-bodied men on the Conti- 
nent with nothing in particular to do except nurse discon- 
tent. Food is dangerously scarce. Railroads over a good 
part of the Continent need rebuilding, repairing and new 
equipment, and without good transportation all industry 
must limp on one leg. Factories are idle, stocks of raw 
materials are low or exhausted. In great fertile regions not 
half the ground will be planted next spring unless an 
extraordinary effort is made to get seed and tools there. 
Europe’s dire need now—and the world’s dire need—is to 
get all that industry back to a normal scale of productivity 
as rapidly as possible. That is a business problem, in the 
broad sense. Go at it in a businesslike way. Draw on what- 
ever sources you can find for the materials and credit; 
issue your first-lien receivers’ certificates for whatever is 
immediately necessary to get this great plant going again. 
There are Ally countries and enemy countries and neutral 
countries. The first need of all of them is industrial recon- 
struction. The enemy countries stand in the relation of 
insolvent debtors to the Ally countries. The first thing to 
do with an insolvent debtor is to put him in the way of 
solvency by getting him industrially organized and pro- 
ductively at work. You do that. In their own time the 
gentlemen at Bermuda will tinker the boundaries and 
assess the damages.” 

That is rather Utopian, we admit. The politicians prob- 
ably had to come first, with their political motives and 
methods. But the settlement of Europe’s most vital prob- 
lem—industrial reconstruction—has simply hung in abey- 
ance all these months. 

While the Peace Conference debated how much the 
enemy countries should pay, the ability of those countries 
to pay anything steadily declined. First putting them in 
the way of solvency would have been the business method. 
What we have actually seen is the political method. We 
read of Utopias in which everything shall be run by the 
political method. They seem more like Tophets to us. 


The Great Stake 


ONGRESSMAN TOWNER, of Iowa, mentions that 

in the Department of the Interior there is a Bureau 
of Education, for which Congress appropriates something 
less than half a million dollars a year. In the same depart- 
ment there is a Bureau of Indian Affairs, for which Con- 
gress appropriates something more than nine millions a 
year, most of which is spent on education. 

All honest radicalism puts equality of opportunity as 
the grand objective of social effort. Equality of opportun- 
ity begins with equal chance for education. Though all 
Russian statistics are only approximations, it is probable 
that seventy per cent of the inhabitants of that country 


were illiterate at the beginning of the war. That fact alone - 


largely explains Bolshevism. Their Romanoff tyranny 
collapsed of its own rottenness, and then they did not 
know what to do. 

Education is the great interest of this country. No other 
big interest has been so slighted. Five and a half million 
illiterates in 1910 is only one bit of the evidence. Bare 
literacy, under the Census Bureau’s definition, is no more 
education than one lung is sound physical condition. 

Education ought to be predominantly a state interest; 
but it is also the greatest national interest. Nothing the 
national government can do to stimulate and advise state 
activity will be amiss. No reconstruction program can 
afford to overlook the foundation. A revival for better 
education, with a big push from Washington, is due now. 


Opportunity 


MIDDLE-AGED man remarked the other evening 

that when he was about ready to cast his first vote 
older persons of his acquaintance told him there was not 
much opportunity in the United States any more for a 
young man with no special advantages in the way of 
money, position or education; about all the free arable 
land in Nebraska and Kansas had been taken up; the 
railroads had mostly been built; the good mineral deposits 
preémpted; a young man with no special advantages 
could not expect very much. Whereupon an older person 
in the company observed that men had been saying that 
ever since Adam’s time. 

Of all the men in the United States to-day who enjoy a 
notable] degree of material suecess—who are able, say, to 
spend fifteen thousand a year and up—only a most incon- 
sequential few got their success by any special advantage 
in the way of inherited money or position or educational 
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opportunities beyond what are open to the children of © 
parents whose incomes allow a margin above bare neces- 
saries. That will be as true of the United States in the next © 
generation as it is now. . 

For a fair show to succeed a child must have some advan- 
tages, but only the advantages of an environment in which 
his mind and body are not positively stunted but can 
develop normally, and of such education as is now open to 
any child above the bread line of bare subsistence. Oppor-_ 
tunity for material success is now wider and freer to the - 
normally developed, publicly educated young man and 
woman than it was to the children of the pioneers who, in ~ 
successive generations, took up the virgin empire west of 
the Alleghanies. A normally developed, publicly educated 
youth in New York City to-day has greater opportunities of — 
material success than had the son of an Illinois farmer 
when, by traveling west twenty-four hours by rail, he 
could take up a quarter section of government land. 


Some German Propaganda 


Qe of the leading newspapers of Brazil, friendly to the 
United States and desiring closer business relations - 
with this country, recently printed a long editorial, from | 
which we quote the following: 


We should remember that before the war Germany 
was rapidly getting control of our markets. Why? Be-- 
cause the Germans studied our habits, conditions and 
possibilities. They found out admirably well what we: 
would buy from them and how we would buy. The 
propaganda developed by them was immense and constant. | 
In the most remote corners of our country one would 
sometimes find German salesmen showing samples and 
arguing with the merchants in Portuguese—not Spanish; 
the twenty-five millions of Brazilians speak Portuguese— 
obtaining data from them as to consumption of this or that 
article. In this manner the Germans were preparing an - 
absolute commercial domination of Brazil. They sold cheap 
and granted long credits. . . No matter how great our 
esteem might be for this or that country we could not. 
sacrifice our own interests to it, especially our commercial 
interests; neither could we, for reasons of friendship, 
require our importers to buy at higher prices from a 
friend. . . . The United States seem disposed to maintain 
in Brazil their supremacy along commercial lines. Once 
their competitors were withdrawn, American exports to 
this country increased enormously. This should be cause for 
our rejoicing, and interchange of business with the United 
States should be developed by efforts on both sides. . . . 
Our business men complain that Americans do not always 
give good service; packing and the manner of shipping 
leave much to be desired, and exporters refuse to take any 
notice of our claims for damages no matter how just they 
may be, either demanding payment in advance or giving 
insufficient time when they give any. 


That pictures a sort of German propaganda that has 
finally got to be met on a strictly business basis. For the 
time being we have a great advantage; but finally it will 
be the salesman on the spot, speaking the native language, 
patiently studying native needs and conditions, with a 
responsive factory and trade organization behind him, that 
will get the orders. 


Soldiers’ Insurance  ~ 


E MENTIONED recently that two million soldiers 

returning from France carried about eighteen billion 
dollars of government life insurance, which they should by 
all means continue under the favorable terms offered by 
the Government. Of course that applies equally to soldiers 
who were not sent overseas. Altogether the Government 
insured the lives of nearly four million young men. 

That insurance is a social asset. We cannot afford to lose 
it. The men cannot afford to miss the unusual opportunity 
that the Government now offers them. While they are on 
the government pay roll the insurance goes on automati- 
cally. When they are discharged from government service 
it will lapse unless they take the necessary steps to con- 
tinue it. 

The rather cluttered and chaotic conditions that pre- 
vailed in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance are an obstacle. 
With something like four million policies outstanding, 
under which many claims arose, the bureau fell consider- 
ably behind, and a great deal of dissatisfaction resulted. 
Government is proverbially slow, but in the matter of pay- 
ing its admitted debts it is equally sure. Its policyholders 
should not let annoyance at delay blind them to the real 
advantages of this insurance. 

As the case now stands some four million young men can 
insure one another’s lives, the Government handling the 
money and the details without cost to them. If they drop 
out of this government-managed association nine-tenths 
of them will go uninsured until, later on, obligations to 
dependents cause them to enter some other insurance 
association. If they already have the insurance habit when 
they assume obligations to dependents most of them will 
take more insurance. The question is whether.some billions 
of mutual life insurance, supervised by the Government 
at cost, shall be wiped off the slate. The answer ought 
decidedly to be No. 


Judge Gary Looks Ahead 


EW men are possessed of more facts on which 
KF: base an opinion concerning our future in- 
( dustrial life than the chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Professional pessimists 
will find little of comfort in Mr. Gary’s present 
_yiews. He calls attention to the facts that ‘‘we have 
in the United States between a third and a half of 
all the wealth of the world. We possess more than 
a third of ali the gold; the banks have on deposit 
' more than fifteen billion dollars in money; the cir- 
culation per capita is $56; our production from the 
_ ground is about twenty billion dollars annually; we 
are a creditor nation, holding the notes or securities 
_ of foreign countries, perfectly solvent, amounting to 
nearly ten billion dollars; we have the largest re- 
sources and the best climate of any nation on earth. 
Blessed with such good fortune, surely we can take 
eare of ourselves and successfully meet the world’s 
competition in coming years. 
_ “J do not say this in any spirit of boastfulness,’”’ 
said the judge, ‘‘for I know we are all anxious to 
hold out the hand of codperation to the peoples of 
foreign lands. We know that if they prosper we 
share it; when they fail we are not free from the 
effects. The war is over, and we not only wish for 
industrial peace here at home but we earnestly ad- 
| yocate industrial peace with all the other nations of 
the world. We have great natural resources which 

furnish us exceptional opportunities to succeed. 

Whether or not we proceed without interruption de- 

_ pends upon all our people, from the lowliest laborer 

| to the highest official.” 

| Speaking of the new days that are coming Mr. 

| Gary continued: ‘‘ The basis of relationship between 
employer and employee in the long past, through- 
out the entire world, has been wrong and unsatisfac- 
tory to all classes. It has been a condition of master 
and servant instead of one of associates or codpera- 
tors. In the effort to protect and advance each one’s 
own interest the parties concerned have dealt at 
arm’s length, each one acting under the belief that 
the other was seeking an undue advantage. Asa 
consequence there have been dissatisfaction and 

| strife, resulting in great injury to both employer and 

_ employee. 

| “The tendency of the last few years has been to- 

| ward a better understanding between corporations 

|andtheirmen. There is also a more satisfactory 

_ condition to-day with reference to the treatment of 

| each party by the other. This is particularly evi- 

, denced by a more generous view on the part of own- 

| ers concerning what constitutes an honest measure 

_of compensation for wage earners so called, in any 

fair distribution of the results of business. 

“The old system resulted in limited production, 

_ uneconomical methods, low standards of living and 
dissatisfaction to all concerned. We may confidently 
look to the future with the expectation of more in- 
telligent, more reasonable and fairer consideration 
for all. We have entered upon anera of employment 
which involves justice, fidelity and enlightened treatment. 
A careful observance of these basic principles is certain to 
improve the conditions surrounding industry and must in- 
evitably minimize and eventually overcome the feeling of 
unrest which has been in the minds of people generally. 

“The employer and employee for their mutual protec- 
tion and benefit must come close together in business 

_ association upon a high plane of morals, economic progress 
and coéperative effort. That we have advanced of late is 
proved by the fact that the attitude of present manage- 
ments in regard to welfare work if proposed a few years 

ago for earnest consideration as a practical possibility 
would have evoked exclamations of surprise and doubt. 

“Tn making these general observations I am not con- 
sidering any question of organization or combination or 
method of operation. Such matters should be taken up for 

_ discussion at some other time. I am not considering any 

_of the proposed or adopted measures for bringing about 

| changes and improvements from the viewpoint of either 

| employer or employee. Some have been wise and some 
| unwise, Some have proved to be practicable and valuable, 
and others the contrary. As always, there is danger of 

_ extremes, which frequently results from acting under the 

| belief that reforms are necessary. With respect to all 

| social, political or economic problems the pendulum gen- 
erally swings too far in one direction or the other. For 

Teal success it is necessary to find an equilibrium which 

will justly protect all the interests involved. 

“The distribution of earnings by percentages of profits, 
the payment of bonus funds, the determination of wages or 
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rates of compensation, the decrease in working hours, the in- 
crease in benefits, privileges or pensions may be carried to 
the extent of actually injuring the one who receivesit. Also, 
the effort to provide for a mutual and confidential relation- 
ship between a company and its men may result in total fail- 
ure, for the reason that method and system are interfered 
with. 

“Concerning the dangers to this country from a spread 
of the radical doctrines that are said to prevail now in 
Russia, it is impossible to believe that any party of de- 
structionists, acting under a rule of force in utter disregard 
of law, could gain support or make material headway in the 
United States. To concede that such a theory might gain 
a footing here would be to admit that all the money and 
the effort which we have expended upon public education 
have brought us no lasting benefits. An appropriation of 
all property by force would result in a reduction of the peo- 
ple to slavery. The doing away with property rights would 
lead to the wholesale destruction of life. Under our system 
of government we can bring about alterations in our estab- 
lished laws to conform with the changing times without 
resorting to rapine, bloodshed and incendiarism. 

“The workmen of America are intelligent beyond any 
others in the world. They know that there never has been 
any necessity in the United States for any healthy human 
being to remain in a condition of poverty and subordina- 
tion. More and more we are learning that in this country 
wealth and position inevitably are distributed. Families 
poor in one decade loom leaders in the next, in proportion 
to their development of initiative and ability. With us 
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bad stewardship of wealth or position and a disre- 
gard of the rights of others mean loss of wealth and 
position. 

“‘T have never met American workmen who would 
be willing after earnest and efficient labor to divide 
their well-earned fruits with others who have not 
been energetic, intelligent and persevering enough 
to achieve for themselves. The bitterest enemies of 
a despotic minority of industrial shirkers in America 
will always be our vast majority of honest workers. 
A few ‘lucky men’ sometimes achieve riches without 
work, but generally in this country individuals fail 
or win success in accordance as they achieve educa- 
tion, develop honesty and exhibit undiscouraged 
industry. Under a Bolshevist rule any nation must 
crumble and finally disappear because of the de- 
crease in total national effort. Success could not 
come to a people where each individual has lost the 
incentive to labor through being robbed of all re- 
ward for earnest initiative. Society at large, far 
more than individuals, has benefited from the gen- 
eral development of our great industries. 

“In this country capital must not’and will not 
give cause for offense to labor; on the other hand 
our workingmen must not and will not destroy them- 
selves by wrecking capital. In ever-increasing degree 
must intelligence replace ignorance; codperation 
must be substituted for hostility. As an outcome 
there will be larger pecuniary results for all, and the 
world will be made a better place to live in.” 


The High Cost of Poor Highways 


O ONE doubts that there are. benefits resulting 

from improved public highways, but many citi- 
zens do not realize how very great are the effects of 
good roads in community and state life. Improved 
highways and an increased property valuation are 
inseparable. When the cost of hauling produce to 
market is decreased, the value of the farmer’s land 
isincreased. Asmooth, well-graded highway reduces 
the time of travel and permits the movement of a 
larger load. One farm located four miles distant on 
a good road is often economically closer to town 
than another farm located only two miles away but 
situated on a bad road. 

Most of the opponents of the good-roads move- 
ment—if they may be called such—base their argu- 
ments on the high costs involved. These citizens 
want roads, but not the kind that is enduring. 
They hold to the old idea that building a road is 
a simple feat’ instead of an engineering problem. 
They ignore plans to reduce grades and shorten 
length, and prefer to economize on initial outlay by 
following the surface contours. Such individuals 
think to overcome gravity by the application of axle 
grease. They forget or do not know that a horse 
cannot pull with force and at the same time raise 
his own weight up a hill. Like a chain that is no 
stronger than the weakest link, a length of highway 
is limited in use by the worst grade on it. For ex- 
ample, if a road is level a 1200-pound horse exerting 
a tractive pull equal to one-tenth of his weight can draw a 
load of approximately one ton. But if there is a hill on this 
road having a ten per cent grade, the horse exerting the 
same force against the collar can draw a load of only 750 
pounds. 

This condition is even more emphasized when instead of 
an earth road we take the case of a smooth macadam 
highway. The load that can be hauled on a level macadam 
road by an average horse is two and a half times as great as 
that which can be drawn on a level dirt road; but if a ten 
per cent grade is encountered, then the horse traveling on 
the smooth macadam can haul less than thirty per cent 
more than on the dirt road. All of which means that the 
better the road the more necessary it is to eliminate grades. 

As to how much money a community is justified in 
spending for road improvement, the answer must depend on 
the amount of the possible reduction in the total annual 
hauling charges of the district. One authority estimates 
that the total cost of hauling the cotton crop in a recent 
year was in excess of thirty-five million dollars. Conse- 
quently, an eight per cent reduction in the cost of hauling 
would have effected a saving of about $2,800,000. This 
means that for road improvement the people in the cotton 
states could have obligated themselves to pay a two-million- 
dollar annual interest and maintenance charge and profited 
by the investment. Certain localities report that the estab- 
lishment of better roads has reduced the ton-mile costs for 
hauling from $1.40 to twelve cents. It is easy to realize 
what a fraction of such savings would mean to the nation 
if they became general throughout the country. 
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For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar.—Hamlet. 


T WAS a mouse by virtue of which 
i Ephraim Tutt had leaped into fame. It 

is true that other characters famous in 
song and story —particularly in Mother 
Goose—have similarly owed their celebrity 
in whole or in part to rodents, but there 
is, it is submitted, no other case of a 
mouse, as mouse per se, reported in the 
annals of the law, except Tutt’s mouse, 
from Doomsday Book down to the pres- 
ent time. You will search in vain in the 
Encyclopedia of Law and Procedure for 
anything under ‘‘mouse,”’ and the word 
cannot be found in any legal diction- 
ary or index to the reports. 

Yet it is doubtful whether without 
his mouse Ephraim Tutt would ever 
have been heard of at all, and same 
would equally have been true if when 
pursued by the chef’s gray cat the 
mouse aforesaid had jumped in an- 
other direction. But as luck would 
have it, said mouse leaped foolishly 
into an open casserole upon a stove in 
the kitchen of the Comers Hotel, and 
Mr. Tutt became in his way a leader 
of the bar. 

It is quite true that the tragic end 
_ of the mouse in question has nothing k 

to do with our present narrative ex- 
cept as a side light upon the vagaries 
of the legal career, but it illustrates how an attorney, if 
he expect to succeed in his profession, must be ready for 
anything that comes along—even if it be a mouse. 

The two Tutts comprising the firm of Tutt & Tutt were 
both, at the time of the mouse case, comparatively young 
men. Tutt was a native of Bangor, Maine, and numbered 
among his childhood friends one Newbegin, a commercial 
wayfarer in the shingle and clapboard line; and as he hoped 
at some future time to draw Newbegin’s will or to incor- 
porate for him some business venture Tutt made a practice 
of entertaining his prospective client at dinner upon his 
various visits to the metropolis, “first at one New York 
hostelry and then at another. 

Chance led them one night to the Comers, and there 
amid the imitation palms and imitation French waiters of 
the imitation French restaurant .Tutt invited his friend 
Newbegin to select what dish he chose from those upon the 
bill of fare; and Newbegin chose kidney stew. It was at 
about that moment that the adventure which has been 
referred to occurred in the hotel kitchen. The gray cat 
was cheated of its prey, and in due course the casserole 
containing the stew was borne into the dining room and 
the dish was served. 

Suddenly Mr. Newbegin contorted his mouth and 
exclaimed: 

“Heck! A mouse!” 

It was. The head waiter was summoned, the manager, 
the owner. Guests and garcons crowded about Tutt and 
Mr. Newbegin to inspect what had so unexpectedly been 
found. No one could deny that it was mouse—cooked 
mouse; and Newbegin had ordered kidney stew. Then 
Tutt had had his inspiration. 

“You shall pay well for this!”” he cried, frowning at the 
distressed proprietor, while Newbegin leaned piteously 
against a papier-maché pillar. “This is an outrage! You 
shall be held liable in heavy damages for my client’s 
indigestion!” 

And thus Tutt & Tutt got their first case out of New- 
begin, for under the influence of the eloquence of Mr. 
Tutt a jury was induced to give him a verdict of one 
thousand dollars against the Comers Hotel, which the 
Court of Appeals sustained in the following words, quoting 
verbatim from the learned brief furnished by Tutt & Tutt, 
Ephraim Tutt of counsel: 


“The only legal question in the case, or so it appears to 
us, is whether there is such a sale of food to a guest on the 
part of the proprietor as will sustain a warranty. If we are 
not in error, however, the law is settled and has been since 
the reign of Henry the Sixth. In the Ninth Year Book of 
that Monarch’s reign there is a case in which it was held 
that ‘if I go to a tavern to eat, and the taverner gives and 
sells me meat and it corrupted, whereby I am made very 
sick, action lies against him without any express warranty, 
for there is a warranty in law’; and in the time of Henry 
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the Seventh the learned 
Justice Keilway said, 
“No man can justify sell- 
ing corrupt victual, but 
an action on the case 
lies against the seller, 
whether the victual was 
warranted to be good 
ornot.’ Now, certainly, 
whether mouse meat be or be not deleterious to health a 
guest at a hotel who orders a portion of kidney stew has 
the right to expect, and the hotel keeper impliedly war- 
rants, that such dish will contain no ingredients beyond 
those ordinarily placed therein.” 


Tricks!’’ He Cried, 


““A thousand dollars!” exulted Tutt when the verdict 
was rendered. “‘Why, anyone would eat mouse for a 
thousand dollars!’’ 

The Comers Hotel became in due course a client of 
Tutt & Tutt, and the mouse which made Mr. Tutt famous 
did not die in vain, for the case became celebrated through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, to the glory of the 
firm and a vast improvement in the culinary conditions 
existing in hotels. 


““Come in, Mr. Barrows! Come right in! I haven’t 
seen you for—well, how long is it?’’ exclaimed Mr. Tutt, 
extending a long arm toward the human scarecrow upon 
the threshold. . 

“Five years,” answered Mr. Barrows. ‘‘I only got out 
day before yesterday. Fourteen months off for good 
behavior.” 

He coughed and put down carefully beside him a large 
dress-suit case marked E. V. B., Cayuga, N. Y. 

“Well, well!” sighed Mr. Tutt. ‘‘So it is. How time 
flies!”’ 

“Not in Sing Sing!’ replied Mr. Barrows ruefully. 

“‘T suppose not. Still, it must feel good to be out!” 

Mr. Barrows made no reply, but dusted off his felt hat. 
He was but the shadow of a man, an old man at that, as 
was attested by his long gray beard, his faded blue eyes, 
and the thin white hair about his fine domelike forehead. 

“T forget what your trouble was about,” said Mr. Tutt 
gently. ‘‘Won’t you have a stogy?”’ 

Mr. Barrows shook his head. 

“T ain’t used to it,” he answered. ‘‘Makes me cough.”’ 
He gazed about him vaguely. 

“Something about bonds, wasn’t it?’’ asked Mr. Tutt. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Barrows; ‘‘Great Lakes and 
Canadian Southern.” 

“Of course! Of course!”’ 

“A wonderful property,’’ murmured Mr. Barrows 
regretfully. ‘‘The bonds were perfectly good. There was a 
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defect in the foreclosure proceedings which made them a 
permanent underlying security of the reorganized com- 
pany—under The Northern Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Boyd; 
you know—but the court refused to hold that way. They 
never will hold the way you want, will they?” 
innocently at Mr. Tutt. 
“No,” agreed the latter with conviction, © 
“they never will!’ 
“Now those bonds were as good as gold,” 
went on the old man; “‘and yet they said I 
had to go to prison. You know all 
about it. You were my lawyer.” 
“Yes,”’ assented Mr. Tutt, “I re- 
member all about it now.” 
Indeed it had all come back to him 
' with the vividness of a landscape seen — 
' during a lightning flash—the crowded 
court, old Doc Barrows upon the wit- © 
ness stand, charged with getting money 
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lawed bonds—picked up heaven knows 
where—pathetically trying to persuade 
an unsympathetic court that for some ~ 
reason they were still worth their face — 
value, though the mortgage securing the 
debt which they represented had long 
since been foreclosed and the money — 
distributed. 

“T’d paid for ’em—actual cash,’’ he rambled 
on. ‘Not much, to be sure—but real money. If 

I got ’em cheap that was my good luck, wasn’t it? 
It was because my brain was sharper than other 
folks’! I said they had value and I say so now— 
only nobody will believe it or take the trouble to 
find out. I learned a lot up there in Sing Sing 
too,” he continued, warming to hissubject. ‘‘Do — 
you know, sir, there are fortunes lying all about 
us? Take gold, for instance! There’s a fraction 
of a grain in every ton of sea water. But the big 
people don’t want it taken out because it would 
depress the standard of exchange. I say it’s a con- ~ 
spiracy—and yet they jailed a man for it! 
There’s great mineral deposits all about just — 
waiting for the right man to come along and ~ 
develop ’em.”’ 

His lifted eye rested upon the engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln over Mr. Tutt’s desk. 
exclaimed inconsequently; then stopped and ran his © 
transparent, heavily veined old hand over his forehead. © 
““Where wasI? Let mesee. Oh, yes—gold. All those great 
properties could be bought at one time or another for a 
song. It needed a pioneer! That’s what I was—a pioneer 
to find the gold where other people couldn’t find it. That’s 
not any crime; it’s a service to humanity! If only they’d 
have a little faith—instead of locking you up. The judge 
never looked up the law about those Great Lakes bonds! 
If he had he’d have found out I was right! I’d looked it up. 

I studied law once myself.” 


“T know,” said Mr. Tutt, almost moved to tears by the | 


rr 


“There was a man!” he || 


He looked ~ 


on the strength of defaulted and out- — 


sight of the wreck before him. “You practiced up state, _ 


didn’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ responded Doc Barrows eagerly. 
Chicago too. 
I'll tell you something! If the Supreme Court of Illinois 


“And in — 
I’m a member of the Cook County bar. 


hadn’t been wrong in its law I’d be the richest man in the © 
world—in the whole world!’’ He grabbed Mr. Tutt by the © 


arm and stared hard into his eyes. ‘‘Didn’t I show you 
my papers? I own seven feet of water front clean round 
Lake Michigan all through the city of Chicago. I got it | 
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for a song from the man who found out the flaw in the: 
original title deed of 1817; he was dying. ‘I’ll sell my _ 


secret to you,’ he says, ‘because I’m passing on. May it 
bring you luck!’ I looked it all up and it was just as he 
said. So I got up a corporation—The Chicago Water 
Front and Terminal Company—and sold bonds to fight 
my claim in the courts. But all the people who had deeds 
to my land conspired against me and had me arrested! 
They sent me to the penitentiary. There’s justice for 
you!” 

“That was too bad!” said Mr. Tutt in a soothing voice. 
“But after all what good would all that money have done 
you?” 

“TI don’t want money!” affirmed Doc plaintively. 
“T’ve never needed money. I know enough secrets to 
make me rich a dozen times over. Not money but justice 
is what I want—my legal rights. But I’m tired of fighting 
against ’em. They’ve beaten me! Yes, they’ve beaten 
me! I’m going to retire. That’s why I came in to see you, 

(Continued on Page’30) 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Mr. Tutt. Inever paid you for your services as my attorney. 
I’m going away. You see my married daughter lost her 
husband the other day and she wants me to come up and 
live with her on the farm to keep her from being lonely. 
Of course it won’t be much like life in Wall Street—but I 
owe her some duty and I’m getting on—I am, Mr. Tutt, 
I really am!” 

He smiled. 

*‘And I haven’t seen Louisa for three years—my only 
daughter. I shall enjoy being with her. She was such a 
dear little girl! I’ll tell you another secret’’—his voice 
dropped to a whisper—‘‘I’ve found out there’s a gold 
mine on her farm, only she doesn’t know it. A rich vein 
runs right through her cow pasture. We’ll be rich! Wouldn’t 
it be fine, Mr. Tutt, to be rich? Then I’m going to pay you 
in real money for all you’ve done for me—thousands! 
But until then I’m going to let you have these—all my 
securities; my own, you know, every one of them.” 

He placed the suitcase in front of Mr. Tutt and opened 
the clasps with his shaking old fingers. It bulged with 
bonds, and he dumped them forth until they covered the 
top of the desk. 

“These are my jewels!” he said. ‘‘There’s millions 
represented here!’”’ He lifted one tenderly and held it to 
the light, fresh as it came from the engraver’s press—a 
thousand dollar first-mortgage bond of The Chicago 
Water Front and Terminal Company. ‘‘Look at that! 
Good as gold—if the courts only knew the law.”’ 

He took up a yellow package of valueless obligations, 
upon the top of which an old-fashioned locomotive, from 
whose bell-shaped funnel the smoke poured in picturesque 
black clouds, dragging behind it a chain of funny little 
passenger coaches, drove furiously along beside a rushing 
river through fields rich with corn and wheat amid a border 
of dollar signs. 

“The Great Lakes and Canadian Southern,” he crooned 
lovingly. ‘‘The child of my heart! The district attorney 
kept all the rest—as evidence, he claimed, but some day 
you’ll see he’ll bring an action against the Lake Shore or 
the New York Central based on these bonds. Yes, sir! 
They’re all right!” 

He pawed them over, picking out favorites here and 
there and excitedly extolling the merits of the imaginary 
properties they represented. There were the repudiated 
bonds of Southern states and municipalities; of railroads 
upon whose tracks no wheel had ever turned; of factories 
never built except in Doc Barrows’ addled brain; of 
companies which had defaulted and given stock for 
their worthless obligations; certificates of oil, mining and 
land companies; 
deeds to tracts now 
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knowing that your enterprises were sound even if other 
people disagreed with you.” 

“Tf this was 1819 instead of 1919 I’d own Chicago,” 
began Doc, a gleam appearing in his eye. “‘But they don’t 
want to upset the status quo—that’s why I haven’t got a 
fair chance. But they needn’t worry! I’d be generous 
with ’em—give ’em easy terms—long leases and nominal 
rents.” 

“But you'll like living with your daughter, I’m sure,” 
said Mr. Tutt. ‘It will make a new man of you in no 
time.” 

“Healthiest spot in northern New York!” exclaimed 
Doc. ‘‘Within two miles of a lake—fishing, shooting, 
outdoor recreation of all kinds, an ideal site for a mam- 
moth summer hotel.” 

Mr. Tutt rose and laid his arms round old Doc Barrows’ 
shoulders. 

“Thank you a thousand times,” he said gratefully, “‘for 
the securities. I’ll be glad to keep them for you in my 
vault.’’ His lips puckered in a stealthy smile which he 
tried hard to conceal. 

‘Louisa may want torepaper the farmhouse some time,”’ 
he added to himself. 

“Oh, they’re all yours to keep!”’ insisted Doc. 
want you to have them!” His voice trembled. 

‘Well, well!’ answered Mr. Tutt. “Leave it that way; 
but if you ever should want them they’ll be here waiting 
for you.” ; 

“T’m no Indian giver!” replied Doe with dignity. 
“Give, give, give a thing—never take it back again.” 

He laughed rather childishly. He was evidently 
embarrassed. 

““Could—could you let me have the loan of seventy- 
five cents?” he asked shyly. 
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Down below, inside a doorway upon the other side of 
the street, Sergeant Murtha of the Detective Bureau 
waited for Doc Barrows to come out and be arrested 
again. Murtha had known Doc for fifteen years as a 
harmless old nut who had rarely succeeded in cheating 
anybody, but who was regarded as generally undesirable 
by the authorities and sent away every few years in order 
to keep him out of mischief. There was no danger that the 
public would accept Doc’s version of the nature or value 
of his securities, but there was always the chance that 
some of his worthless bonds—those bastard offsprings of 
his cracked old brain—would find their way into less 
honest but saner hands. So Doc rattled about from peni- 
tentiary to prison and from prison to madhouse and out 
again, constantly taking appeals and securing writs of 


covered with sky 
scrapers in Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and 
New York—each 
and every one of 
them not worth the 
paper they were 
printed on except to 
some crook who 
dealt in high finance. 
But they were ex- 
quisitely engraved, 
quite lovely to look 
at, and Doc Bar- 
rows gloated upon 
them with scintil- 
lating eyes. 

“ Ain’t they beau- 
ties?” he sighed. 
“Some day — yes, 
sir!'—some day 
they’ll be worth real 
money. I paid it 
forsome of’em. But 
they’re yours— all 
yours.” 

He gathered them 
up with care and re- 
turned them to the 
suitcase, then fas- 
tened the clasps and 
patted the leather 
cover with his hand. 

““They are yours, 
sir!” he exclaimed 
dramatically. 

“As you say,”’ 
agreed Mr. Tutt, 
“‘there’s gold lying 
round everywhere if 
we only had sense 
enough to look for 
it. But I think 
you're wise to retire. 
After all, you have 
the satisfaction of 
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habeas corpus, and feeling mildly resentful, but not 
particularly so, that people should be so interfering with 
his business. Now as from force of long habit he peered 
out of the doorway before making his exit, he looked like 
one of the John Sargent’s prophets gone a little madder 
than usual—a Jeremiah or a Habakkuk. 

“Hello, Doc!” called Murtha in hearty, friendly tones. 
“Hie spy! Come on out!” 

“Oh, how d’ye do, captain!’’ responded Doc. ‘How are 
you? I was just interviewing my solicitor.” 

“Sorry,” said Murtha. ‘‘The inspector wants to see 
you.” 

Doe flinched. 

“But they’ve just let me go!” he protested faintly. 

“Tt’s one of those old indictments—Chicago Water 
Front or something. Anyhow Here! Hold on to 
yourself !”’ 

He threw his arms round the old man, who seemed on 
the point of falling. 

“Oh, captain! That’s all over! I served time for that 
out in Illinois!”” For some strange reason all the insanity 
had gone out of his bearing. 

“Not in this state,”” answered Murtha. New pity for 
this poor old wastrel took hold upon him. ‘‘What were 
you going to do?” 

“T was going to retire, captain,’ said Doc faintly. 
“My daughter’s husband—he owned a farm up in Cayuga 
County—well, he died and I was planning to go up there 
and live with her.” 

“And sting all the boobs?” grinned Murtha not unsym- 
pathetically. ‘‘How much money have you got?” 

“Seventy-five cents.” 

“How much is the ticket?”’ 

“About nine dollars,” quavered Doc. “But I know 
aman down on Chatham Square who might buy a block of 
stock in the Last Chance Gold Mining Company; I could 
get the money that way.”’ 

““What’s the Last Chance Gold Mining Company?” 
asked Murtha sharply. 

“Tt’s a company I’m going to organize. I’ll tell you a 
secret, Murtha. There’s a vein of gold runs right through 
my daughter Louisa’s cow pasture—she doesn’t know 
anything about it 4 

“Oh, hell!’? exclaimed Murtha. ‘‘Come along to the 
station. I’ll let you have the nine bones. And you can put 
me down for half a million of the underwriting.” 


That same evening Mr. Tutt was toasting his carpet 
slippers before the sea-coal fire in his library, sipping a hot 
toddy and rereading for the eleventh time the Lives of the 
Chancellors when 
Miranda, who had 


“Of Course I Didn’t Have Any Ready Money, But the Bonds Only Paid Two Per Cent and the Oil Stock Was Going to Pay Twenty” 


not yet finished 
washing the few 
dishes incident to 
her master’s meager 
supper, pushed open 
the door and an- 
nounced that a lady 
was calling. 

“She said you’d 
know her sho’ 
enough, Mis’ Tutt,” 
grinned Miranda, 
swinging her dish- 
rag, ‘‘’case you and 
she used to live ter- 
gidder when you 
was a young man.” 

This scandalous 
announcement did 
not have the star- 
tling effect upon the 
respectable Mr. 
Tutt which might 
naturally have been 
anticipated, since he 
was quite used to 
Miranda’s forms of 
expression. 

“Tt must be Mrs. 
Effingham,” he re- 
marked, closing the 
career of Lord Eldon 
and removing his 
feet from the fender. 

“Dat’s whoitis!” 
answered Miranda. 
“She’s downstairs 
waitin’ to come up.” 

“Well, let her 
come,”’ directed Mr. 
Tutt, wondering 
what his old board- 
ing-house keeper 
could want of him, 

(Continued on 

Page 32) 
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HERE are two sound 

reasons why Republic us- 
ers are not often induced even 
to try some other tire. 


One is that our Prodium 
Rubber actually does make 
Republic Tires last longer. 


The other is the remarkable 
non-skid properties of the 
Staggard Tread. 


The full length of at least 
three of these Staggard 
Studs is continuously grip- 
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> 


ping the road, with real 
non-skid firmness, butwith 
the least resistance to 
travel. 


On dry roads or wet, they hold 
like a power-belt—with force, 
yet with friction reduced to 
the lowest degree. 


The sum of these two—Prod- 
ium Rubber and Staggard 
Tread—is longer, smoother, 
cheaper mileage, that makes 
every Republic user an un- 
flagging Republic partisan. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black-Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 


With STAGGARD Studs 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

for he had not seen Mrs. Effingham for more than fifteen 
years, at which time she was well provided with husband, 
three children and a going business. Indeed it required 
some mental adjustment on his part to recognize the 
withered little old lady in widow’s weeds and rusty black 
with a gold star on her sleeve who so timidly, a moment 
later, followed Miranda into the room. 

““T’m afraid you don’t recognize me,” she said with a 
pitiful attempt at faded coquetry. ‘‘I don’t blame you, 
Mr. Tutt. You don’t look a day older yourself. But a 
great deal has happened to me!”’ 

“T should have recognized you anywhere,”’ he protested 
gallantly. ‘‘Do sit down, Mrs. Effingham, won’t you? I 
am delighted to see you. How would you like a glass of 
toddy? Just to show there’s no ill feeling!”’ 

He forced a glass into her hand and filled it from the 
teakettle standing on the hearth, while Miranda brought 
a sofa cushion and tucked it behind the old lady’s back. 

Mrs. Effingham sighed, tasted the toddy and leaned 
back deliciously. She was very wrinkled and her hair 
under the bonnet was startlingly white in contrast with 
the crape of her veil, but there were traces of beauty in 
the rather delicate lines of her obviously Eng- 
lish face. 

““T’ve come to you, Mr. Tutt,” she explained 
apologetically, ‘because I always said that if I 
ever was in trouble you’d be 
the one to whom I should go 
to help me out.” 

“What greater compli- 
ment could I receive?”’ 

‘Well, in those days I never 
thought that time would 
come,’’ she went on. 
“You remember my 
husband — Jim? Jim 
died two years ago. 
And little Jimmy— 
our eldest—he was 
only fourteen when 
you boarded with us— 
he was killed at the 
Front last July.’”’ She 
paused and felt for her 
handkerchief, but 
could not find it. “I 
still keep the house; 
but do you know how 
old I am, Mr. Tutt? 
I’m seventy-one! And 
the two older girls got 
married long ago and 
I’mall alone except for 
Jessie, the youngest— 
and I haven’t told her 
anything about it.” 

mevies . said Mr. 
Tutt sympathetically. 
“What haven’t you 
told her about?”’ 

“My trouble. You 
see, Jessie’s not a well 
girl—she really ought 
to live out West some- 
where, the doctor 
says—and Jim and I 
had saved up all these years so that after we were gone 
she would have something to live on. We saved twelve 
thousand dollars—and put it into Government bonds.” 

“You couldn’t have anything safer, at any rate,’ re- 
marked the lawyer. ‘“‘I think you did exceedingly well.” 

“Now comes the awful part of it all!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Effingham, clasping her hands. ‘I’m afraid it’s gone— 
gone forever. I should have consulted you first before I 
did it, but it all seemed so fair and above-board that 
I never thought.” 

“Have you got rid of your bonds?” 

“Yes—no—that is, the bank has them. You see I bor- 
rowed ten thousand dollars on them and gave it to Mr. 
Badger to invest in his oil company for me.” 

Mr. Tutt groaned inwardly. Badger was the most cele- 
brated of Wall Street’s near-financiers. 

“Where on earth did you meet Badger?’’ he demanded. 

“Why, he boarded with me—for a long time,” she 
answered. ‘I’ve no complaint to make of Mr. Badger. 
He’s a very handsome polite gentleman. And I don’t feel 
altogether right about coming to you and saying anything 
that might be taken against him—but lately I’ve heard so 
many things ——” 

“Don’t worry about Badger!”’ growled Mr. Tutt. “How 
did you come to invest in his oil stock?” 

“IT was there when he got the telegram telling how they 
had found oil on the property; it came one night at dinner. 
He was tickled to death. The stock had been selling at 
three cents a share and, of course, after the oil was discov- 
ered he said it would go right up to ten dollars. But he 
was real nice about it—he said anybody who had been 
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living there in the house could share his good fortune with 
him, come in on the ground floor, and have it just the same 
for three cents. A week later there came a photograph 
of the gusher and almost all of us decided to buy stock.” 

At this point in the narrative Mr. Tutt kicked the coal 
hod violently and uttered a smothered ejaculation. 

“Of course I didn’t have any ready money,”’ explained 
Mrs. Effingham, “‘but I had the bonds—they only paid 
two per cent and the oil stock was going to pay twenty— 
and so I took them down to the bank and borrowed ten 
thousand dollars on them. I had to signa note and pay 
five per cent interest. I was making the difference—fif- 
teen hundred dollars every year.” 

“What has it paid?”’ demanded Mr. Tutt ironically. 

‘Twenty per cent,’’ replied Mrs. Effingham. “I get 
Mr. Badger’s check regularly every six months.” 

““How many times have you got it?” 

“Twice.” 

“Well, why don’t you like your investment?”’ inquired 
Mr. Tutt blandly. “I’d like something that would pay 
me twenty per cent a year!”’ 

“Because I’m afraid Mr. Badger isn’t quite truthful, 
and one of the ladies—that old Mrs. Channing; you re- 

member her, don’t you—the 

nae one with the curls?—she tried 

oS to sell her steck and nobody 

would make a bid on it at 
all—and when she spoke to 
Mr. Badger about it he became 


There Was Only One Place for Jessie, Mr. Tutt Told Himself; and She Should Go There, Badger or No Badger! 


very angry and swore right in front of her. Then some- 
body told me that Mr. Badger had been arrested once for 
something—and—and Oh, I wish I hadn’t given 
him the money, because if it’s lost Jessie won’t have any- 
thing to live on after I’m dead—and she’s too sick to work. 
What do you think, Mr. Tutt? Do you suppose Mr. 
Badger would buy the stock back?”’ 

Mr. Tutt smiled grimly. 

“Not if I know him! Have you got your stock with 
you?”’ 

She nodded. Fumbling in her black bag she pulled forth 
a flaring certificate—of the regulation kind, not even en- 
graved—which evidenced that Sarah Maria Ann Effingham 
was the legal owner of three hundred and thirty thousand 


‘shares of the capital stock of the Great Geyser Texan Pe- 


troleum and Llano Estacado Land Company. 

Mr. Tutt took it gingerly between his thumb and fore- 
finger. It was signed ALFRED HAYNES BADGER, Pres., and 
he had an almost irresistible temptation to twist it into a 
spill and light a stogy with it. But he used a match in- 
stead, while Mrs. Effingham watched him apprehensively. 
Then he handed the stock back to her and poured out 
another glass of toddy. 

“Ever been in Mr. Badger’s office? ”’ 

“Oh, yes!”’ she answered. ‘“‘It’s a lovely office. You 
can see ’way down the harbor—and over to New Jersey. 
It’s real elegant.” 

“Would you mind going there again? That is, are you 
on friendly terms with him?” 

Already a strange, rather desperate plan was _ half 
formulated in his mind. 
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“Oh, we're perfectly friendly,”’ she smiled. ‘‘I generally 
go down there to get my check.” 

““Whose check is it—his or the company’s?” 

“T really don’t know,” she answered simply. ‘‘What 
difference would it make?” 

“Oh, nothing—except that he might claim that he’d 
loaned you the money.” 

“Loaned it? To me?” 

“Why, yes. One hears of such things.”’ 

“But it is my money!” she cried, stiffening. 

“You paid that for the stock.” 

She shook her head helplessly. 

“T don’t understand these things,’’ she murmured. ‘If 
Jim had been alive it wouldn’t have happened. He was 
so careful.” 

“Husbands have some uses occasionally.” 

Suddenly she put her hands to her face. 

“Oh, Mr. Tutt! Please get the money back from him. 
If you don’t something terrible will happen to Jessie!” 

“‘T’ll do my best,”’ he said gently, laying his hand on her 
fragile shoulder. “‘But I may not be able to do it—and 
anyhow I’ll need your help.” 

“What can I do?” 

“T want you to go down to Mr. Badger’s office to-morrow 
morning and tell him that you are so much pleased with 
your investment that you would like to turn all your 
securities over to him to sell and put the money into the 
Great Geyser Texan Petroleum and Llano Estacada Land 
Company.” 

He rolled out the words with unction. 

SButsicdon itis. 

“Oh, yes, you do!”’ he assured her. ‘‘You want to do 
just what I tell you, don’t you?” 

“Of course,’”’ she answered. ‘‘But 
‘meee I thought you didn’t like Mr. 
£ =, Badger’s oil company.” 

e y “Whether I like it. 
or not makes no dif- 
ference. I want you 
to say just what I tell 
you.” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. 
Tutt.” 

“Then you must 
tell him about the 
note, and that first it 
will have to be paid 
Olvem 

eV ess. 

“And then you 
must hand him a let- 
ter which I will dic- 
tate to you now.” 

She flushed slightly, 
her eyes bright with 
excitement. 

“You’re sure it’s 
perfectly honest, Mr. 
Tutt? I wouldn’t 
want to do anything 
unfair!”’ 

“Would you behon- 
» est with a burglar?” 

“But Mr. Badger 
isn’t a burglar!”’ 
“No—he’s only 
about a thousand 
times worse. He’s a robber of widows and orphans. He 
isn’t man enough to take a chance at housebreaking.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she sighed. ‘“‘Where 
shall I write?”’ 

Mr. Tutt cleared a space upon his desk, handed her a 
pad and dipped a pen in the ink while she took off her| 
gloves. 

“Address the note to the bank,” he directed. 

She did so. 

“Now say: ‘Kindly deliver to Mr. Badger all the securi- 
ties I have on deposit with you, whenever he pays my note. 
Very truly yours, Sarah Maria Ann Effingham.” } 

“But I don’t want him to have my securities!’’ she 
retorted. 

“Oh, you won’t mind!” laughed Mr. Tutt, rubbing his 
long thin hands together almost gleefully. ‘And now as it 
is getting rather late perhaps you will do me the honor of 
letting me escort you home.” 

It was midnight before Mr. Tutt went to bed. In the 
first place he had felt himself so neglectful of Mrs. Effing- 
ham that after he had taken her home he had sat there a 
long time talking over the old lady’s affairs and making 
the acquaintance of the phthisical Jessie, who turned out 
to be a wistful little creature with great liquid eyes and a 
delicate transparent skin that foretold only too clearly 
what was to be her future. There was only one place for) 
her, Mr. Tutt told himself—Arizona; and by the grace of 
God she should go there, Badger or no Badger! ; 

As the old lawyer walked slowly home with his hands 
clasped behind his back he pondered upon the seeming 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 
mockery and injustice of the law that 
forced a lonely, half-demented old fellow 
with the fixed delusion that he was a 
financier behind prison bars and left free 
the sharp slick crook who had no bowels 
or mercies and would snatch away the 
widow’s mite and leave her and her con- 
sumptive daughter.to die in the poorhouse. 
Yet such was the case, and there they all 
were! Could you blame people for being 
Bolsheviks? And yet old Doc Barrows 
was as far from a Bolshevik as anyone 
could well be. 

Mr. Tutt passed a restless night, dream- 
ing, when he slept at all, of mines from 
which poured myriads of pieces of yellow 
gold, of gushers spouting columns of blood- 
red oil hundreds of feet into the air, and of 
old-fashioned locomotives dragging pic- 
turesque trains of cars across bright green 
prairies studded with cacti in the shape of 
dollar signs. Old Doe Barrows was with 
him, and from time to time he would lean 
toward him and whisper, “Listen, Mr. 
Tutt, I’ll tell you a secret! There’s a vein 
of gold runs right through my daughter’s 
cow pasture!” 

When Willie next morning at half past 
eight reached the office he found the door 
already unlocked and Mr. Tutt busy at his 
desk, up to his elbows in a great mass of 
bonds and stock certificates. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed to Miss Sondheim, 
the stenographer, when she made her ap- 
pearance at a quarter past nine. “Just 
peek in the old man’s door if you want to 
feel rich! Say, he must ha’ struck pay dirt! 
I wonder if we’ll all get a raise?” 

But all the securities on Mr. Tutt’s desk 
would not have justified even the modest 
advance of five dollars in Miss Sondheim’s 
salary, and their employer was merely sort- 
ing out and making an inventory of Doc 
Barrows’ imaginary wealth. By the time 
Mrs. Effingham arrived by appointment at 
ten o’clock he had them all arranged and 
labeled; and in a special bundle neatly tied 
with a piece of red tape were what on their 
face were securities worth upward of 
seventy thousand dollars. There were ten 
of the beautiful bonds of the Great Lakes 
and Canadian Southern Railroad Com- 
pany with their miniature locomotives and 
fields of wheat, and ten equally lovely bits 
of engraving belonging to the long-since 
defunct Bluff Creek and Iowa Central, ten 
more superb lithographs issued by the 
Mohawk and Housatonic in 1867 and paid 
off in 1882, and a variety of gorgeous 
chromos of Indians and buffaloes, and of 
factories and steamships spouting clouds 
of soft-coal smoke; and on the top of all 
was a pile of the First Mortgage Gold Six 
Per Cent obligations of the Chicago Water 
Front and Terminal Company—all of them 
fresh and crisp, with that faintly acrid 
smell which though not agreeable to the 
nostrils nevertheless delights the banker’s 


soul. 

“Ah! Good morning to you, Mrs. Effing- 
ham!” Mr. Tutt cried, waving her in when 
that lady was announced. “‘ You are not 
the only millionaire, you see! In fact, I’ve 
stumbled into a few barrels of securities 
myself—only I didn’t pay anything for 
them.”’ 

““Gracious!”’ cried Mrs. Effingham, her 
eyes lighting with astonishment. ‘‘ Wher- 
ever did you get them? And such exquisite 
pictures! Look at that lamb!”’ 

“Tt ought to have been a wolf!” mut- 
tered Mr. Tutt. “Well, Mrs. Effingham, 
I’ve decided to make you a present—just a 
few pounds of Chicago Water Front and 
Canadian Southern—those over there in 
that pile; and now if you say so we’ll just 
go along to your bank.” 

“Give them to me!” she protested. 
sigs on earth for? You’re joking, Mr. 

utt.” 

“Not a bit of it!” he retorted. “I don’t 
make any pretensions as to the value of my 
gift, but they’re yours for whatever they’re 
worth.” 

He wrapped them carefully in a piece of 
paper and returned the balance to Doc 
Barrows’ dress-suit case. 

**Aren’t you afraid to leave them that 
way?’”’ she asked, surprised. 

“Not at all! Not at all!’ he laughed. 
“You see there are fortunes lying all about 
us everywhere if we only know where to 
jook. Now the first thing to do is to get 
your bonds back from the bank.” 

Mr. Thomas McKeever, the popular loan 
clerk of the Mustardseed National, was 
just getting ready for the annual visit of 
the state bank examiner when Mr. Tutt, 
followed by Mrs. Effingham, entered the 
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exquisitely furnished boudoir where lady 
clients were induced by all modern conven- 
iences except manicures and shower baths 
to become depositors. Mr. Tutt and Mr. 
McKeever belonged to the same Saturday 
evening poker game at the Colophon Club, 
familiarly known as The Bible Class. 

“Morning, Tom,” said Mr. Tutt. “This 
is my client, Mrs. Effingham. You hold 
her note, I believe, for ten thousand dol- 
lars secured by some government bonds. 
She has a use for those bonds and I thought 
that you might be willing to take my 
indorsement instead. You know I’m good 
for the money.” 

““Why, I guess we can accommodate her, 
Mr. Tutt,’’ answered the Chesterfieldian 
Mr. McKeever. ‘‘Certainly we can. Sit 
down, Mrs. Effingham, while I send for 
your bonds. See the morning paper?”’ 

Mrs. Effingham blushingly acknowl- 
edged that she had not seen the paper. In 
fact she was much too excited to see any- 
thing. 

‘*Sign here!’’ said the loan clerk, placing 
the note before the lawyer. 

Mr. Tutt indorsed it in his strange, 
humpbacked chirography. 

“Here are your bonds,” said Mr. Mc- 
Keever, handing Mrs. Effingham a small 
package in a manila envelope. She took 
them in a half-frightened way, as if she 
thought she was doing something wrong. 

“And now,” said Mr. Tutt, “the lady 
would like a box in your safe-deposit 
vaults; a small one—about five dollars a 
year—will do. She has quite a bundle of 
securities with her, which I am looking 
into. Most if not all of them are of little or 
no value, but I have told her she might just 
as well leave them as security for what 
they are worth, in addition to my indorse- 
ment. Really it’s just a slick game of ours 
to get the bank to look after them for noth- 
ing. Isn’t it, Mrs. Effingham?” 

**Ye-es!’? stammered Mrs. Effingham, 
not understanding what he was talking 
about. 

‘‘Well,”’ answered Mr. McKeever, ‘‘we 
never refuse collateral. I’ll put the bonds 
with the note ” His eye caught the 
edges of the bundle. “‘Great Scott, Tutt! 
What are you leaving all these bonds here 
for against that note. There must be nearly 
a hundred thousand dol a 

“*T thought you never refused collateral, 
Mr. McKeever!” challenged Mr. Tutt 
sternly. 


Twenty minutes later the exquisite blonde 
that acted as Mr. Badger’s financial ac- 
complice learned from Mrs. Effingham’s 
faltering lips that the widow would like to 
see the great man in regard to further 
investments. 

‘How does it look, Mabel?” inquired 
the financier from behind his massive 
mahogany desk covered with a six by five 
Aaa of plate glass. ‘“‘Is it a squeal or a 
a ? ” 

“‘Hasy money,” answered Mabel with 
confidence. ‘‘She wants to put a mortgage 
on the farm.” 

“Keep her about fourteen minutes, tell 
her the story of my philanthropies, and 
then shoot her in,” directed Badger. 

So Mrs. Effingham listened politely while 
Mabel showed her the photographs of Mr. 
Badger’s home for cripples out in Tyrone, 
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and of his wife and children, taken on the 
porch of his summer home at Seabright, 
New Jersey; and then, exactly fourteen 
minutes having elapsed, she was shot in. 

“Ah! Mrs. Effingham! Delighted! Do 
be seated!”” Mr. Badger’s smile was like 
that of the boa constrictor about to swallow 
the rabbit. 

“About my oil stock,’ hesitated Mrs. 


, what about it?’”’ demanded 
Badger sharply. ‘Are you dissatisfied 
with your twenty per cent?” 

“Oh, no!’’ stammered the old _ lady. 
“Not at all! I just thought if I could only 
get the note paid off at the Mustardseed 
Bank I might ask you to sell the collateral 
and invest the proceeds in your gusher.”’ 

“Oh!” Mr. Badger beamed with pleas- 
ure. “Do you really wish to have me dis- 
pose of your securities for you?” 

He did not regard it as necessary to 
inquire into the nature of the collateral. If 
it was satisfactory to the Mustardseed 
National it must of course exceed con- 
siderably the amount of the note. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Effinghamtimidly; 
and she handed him the letter dictated by 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Badger thought- 
fully, after reading it, ‘‘what you ask is 
rather unusual—quite unusual, I may say, 
but I think I may be able to attend to the 
matter for you. Leave it in my hands and 
think no more about it. How have you 
been, my dear Mrs. Effingham? You’re 
looking extraordinarily well!” 


Mr. McKeever had about concluded his 
arrangements for welcoming the state 
bank examiner when the telephone on his 
desk buzzed, and on taking up the receiver 
he heard the ingratiating voice of Alfred 
Haynes Badger. 

“Ts this the Loan Department of the 
Mustardseed National?” 

“It is,’ he answered shortly. 

*‘T understand you hold a note of a cer- 
tain Mrs. Effingham for ten thousand 
dollars. May I ask if it is secured?” 

‘‘Who is this?’”’ snapped McKeever. 


make.’ 

“But I want to pay the note, 
tulated Mr. Badger. 

“Oh! Well, anybody can pay the note 
who wants to.” 

“‘And of course in that case you would 
turn over whatever collateral is on deposit 
to secure the note?” 

“Tf we were so directed.” 

‘‘May I ask what collateral there is?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘There is some collateral, I suppose?” 

“‘Well, I have an order from Mrs. Effing- 
ham directing the bank to turn over what- 
ever securities she has on deposit as col- 
lateral, on my payment of the note.” 

“In that case you'll get ’em,” said Mr. 
McKeever gruffly. “I’ll get them out and 
have ’em ready for you.” 


” 


expos- 


“Here is my certified check for ten thou- 
sand dollars, 


” 


announced Alfred Haynes 
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Badger a few minutes later. ‘‘And here i 
the order from Mrs. Effingham. Now wil 
you kindly turn over to me all the securi 
ties?” : 

Mr. McKeever knowing something of t 
reputation of Mr. Badger first called up the 
bank which had certified the latter’s check 
and having ascertained that the certifi 
tion was genuine he marked Mrs. Effing 
ham’s note as paid and then took dow1 
from the top of his roll-top desk the bundl 
of beautifully engraved securities giver 
him by Mr. Tutt. Badger watched hin 
greedily. : 

“Thank you,” he gurgled, stuffing then 
into his pocket. “‘Much obliged for you 
courtesy. Perhaps you would like me t 
open an account here?” 

“Oh, anybody can open an account wh 
wants to,” remarked Mr. McKeever dryly 
turning away from him to something else 

Mr. Badger fairly flew back to his office 
The exquisite blonde had hardly ever befor 
seen him exhibit so much agitation. 

“What have you pulled this time?” sh 
inquired dreamily. ‘‘Father’s daguerreo 
type and the bracelet of mother’s hair?” 

“T’ve grabbed off the whole bag o 
tricks!”’ he cried. “Look at ’em! We’y 
not seen so much of the real stuff in si 
months. 

““Ten—twenty— thirty —forty—fifty- 
By gad!—sixty—seventy!”’ 

“What are they?” asked Mabel cu 
riously. ‘‘Some bonds—what?” i 

“T should say so!” he retorted gayly 
“Say, girlie, I’ll give you the swellest meg 
of your young life to-night! Chicag 
Water Front and Terminal, Great Lake 
and Canadian Southern, Mohawk an 
Housatonic, Bluff Creek and lowa Centra 
‘Oh, Mabel!’”’ 

It was at just about this period of th 
celebration that Mr. Tutt entered the oute 
office and sent in his name; and as Mi 
Badger was at the height of his good hume 
he condescended to see him. 

“I have called,” said Mr. Tutt, “i 
regard to the bonds belonging to m 
client, Mrs. Effingham. I see you hav 
them on the desk there in front of you 
Unfortunately she has changed her mine 
She has decided not to have you dispose ¢ 
her securities.” 

Mr. Badger’s expression instantly be 
came hostile and defiant. 

“It’s too late!”’ he replied. “I have pai 
off her note and I am going to carry out th 
rest of the arrangement.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Tutt, “so you are goin 
to sell all her securities and put the prc 
ceeds into your bogus oil company- 
whether she wishes it or not? If you d 
the district attorney will get after you.” 

“T stand on my rights,” snarled Badge 
“ Anyhow I can sell enough of the securitie 
a pay myself back my ten thousand do 

arse : 

“And then you'll steal the rest?” it 
quired Mr. Tutt. “Be careful, my dear sil 
Remember there is such a thing as equity 
and such a place as Sing Sing.” 

Badger gave a cynical laugh. 

“You're too late, my friend! I’ve got 
written order—a written order—from you 
client, as you call her. She can’t go backo 
it now. I’ve got the bonds and I’m goir 
to dispose of them.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Tutt toleranth 
“You can do as you see fit. But’’—and} 
produced ten genuine one-thousand-doll: 
bills and exhibited them to Mr. Badger : 
a safe distance—‘“‘I now on behalf of Mr 
Effingham make you a legal tender of tl 
ten thousand dollars you have just pa 
out to cancel her note, and I demand tl 
return of the securities. Incidentally I be 
to inform you that they are not worth tl 
paper they are printed on.” 

“Indeed!” sneered Badger. “Well, n 
dear old friend, you might have savi 
yourself the trouble of coming round her 
You and your client can go right straig) 
to hell. You can keep the money; J’ll ke 
the bonds. See?’ 

Mr. Tutt sighed and shook his he: 
hopelessly. 7 

Then he -put the bills back into Ff 
pocket and started slowly for the door. | 

“You absolutely and finally decline 
give up the securities?’’ he asked plai 
tively. 

“Absolutely and finally!’’ mocked u 
Badger with a sweeping bow. 

“Dear! Dear!” 
Tutt. 


s 


unscrupulous man you were! Anyhow, I’: 
glad to have had a look at you. Gor 
morning.” 
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Ir it were not a good investment, in the strictest 
sense of the word, the Cadillac could never hold so 
large and so fine a following. 


There is a wonderful attraction, of course, in the 
peculiar Cadillac quality which almost produces the 
illusion of seeming to float through space. 


But not all of its buoyant steadiness could induce 
thousands of the same people to prefer it, year after 
year, if they were compelled to pay a penalty for this 
unique enjoyment. 


It is one thing to possess a magic carpet—it is quite 
another to spend your life laboring to prevent it from 
losing its magic. 


The magi¢ that is in the Cadillac is a constant, a 
stabilized, a never-changing magic—a luxury of 
motion that results from definite, positive qualities of 
construction. 
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DARD OF THE 


If there were ever any doubt, the American Army 
proved, in France, that the Cadillac is, above all else, 
a good and a safe investment. 


No car that was not sound, and rugged, and standard- 
ized in every essential, and fitted down to an almost in- 
fallible fineness of measurement, could ever have made 
a record so enviable. 


The Army proved, what thousands of others had 
proved before—the sameness, the soundness, and the 
invariability, of Cadillac construction. 


Translated, that means, of course, the certainty, always, 
of getting there and back, with a minimum of adjust- 
ment and repair. 


Cadillac owners hold fast to the Cadillac, not merely 
for the luxury of motion with which it provides them, 
but for the economy with which that luxury is provided. 


CADILLAC MOTOR. CAI. COMPANY? DETROIT, MICH: 
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ently: The veteran of the Argonne, now 

for some months in his new peacetime 
job, the feel of his putties forgotten, his hair 
an inch longer than of yore, and the old 
alarm clock back on the job, comes home 
some night and doesn’t just care for the 
supper that’s set before him. 

“Well, I don’t know but men can cook 
better than women anyhow,” he says. “Say, 
some of that chow that we used to have at 
the front! Gee! Say, we had some cooks 
that could take a little corn-woolie, a potato 
or two and a few onions and mix up a stew 
that would beat any planked steak I ever got in this burg. 
Seems so, anyhow. And the private feeds some of us 
fellows would toss up for ourselves—I want you to know 
that they were some feeds.” 

Our army rations were better than those of any other 
nation, but at that they were not de luxe, nor were the 
soldiers always in the habit of idealizing them—not at that 
time. 

I remember quite vividly some remarks I heard the 
soldiers make about the food. It was in the front-line 
trenches in Alsace. Here there were only two meals a day. 
The food kitchens lay two to three miles back, and food 
had to be carried by hand, it not being ‘“‘healthy”’ for any 
kind of vehicles, including rolling kitchens, to drive up 
close, and it not being practicable to advance it by hand 
for so many companies oftener than twice in the twelve 
hours. It happened on one occasion when a Y man and I 
were carrying supplies into the trenches that we sampled 
both meals. We had set out early and we arrived just as 
breakfast was about over. The lines then consisted of 
strong points here and there, held by, say, half a platoon 
of men, each unit connected with the others by a few 
scattering sentries. The Y man and I, after having trav- 
eled across a wide field over which swooped a German 
plane and having gone through a more or less shell-torn 
wood, came at last to a muddy trench, and our first strong 
point. 

As we descended a flight of sandbag steps we were 
greeted by a circle of bent-over khaki backs and inclined 
helmeted heads, and by a satirie voice. They were all 
absorbed in a printed article; so much so that if we had 
been Germans we could have killed them without the 
usual trouble American fighters gave the Germans. When 
they did see us they cut short their greetings to explain 
their absorption. 


[ren is what it’s going to be like pres- 


Barmecide Feasts 


““TISTEN here, Y people,’ said the one who was reading. 

“Tt is an account for the consumption of the dear 
American public of what the doughty heroes have to eat at 
the Front. 

“Listen here. Grapefruit! Can you beat that? Why, 
I can’t tell you what a grapefruit looks like, let alone 
tell you what it tastes like. Oatmeal and milk! Say, 
I’ve had oatmeal just once since I left home, and the 
milk on it was condensed. Bacon—well, yes. And French- 
fried potatoes! Wouldn’t that make a horse laugh!”’’ 

“Listen here. Lamb chops and green peas! Ain’t some 
people got no limit to their imagination? Asparagus salad 
and crackers! We’d be sent to hoosgow for saying less 
than that. Pie 4 la mode! I’d call that criminal double 
lying, for there has never been either pie or ice cream near 
these lines. If I thought the folks at home be- 
lieved any such drivel mu 

“The poor simp that wrote that got handed 
the bill of fare of some general of the S. O. S.,” 
offered anotherinfantryman. ‘‘ Youknowthey’ve 
got to feed them birds in the S. O. S. 
real high or they’d come bounding up 
here to take our jobs away from us.” 

“The lady hasn’t eaten,” said some- 
one. ‘‘Run and rustle some grapefruit 
for her.”’ 

What they did rustle was what they’d 
just been having—bacon, none too deli- 
eate of flavor, bread, sirup and coffee 
without milk. Later on, after we had 
wallowed through the trenches for about 
seven miles, visiting by the way, we had 
a four-o’clock dinner-supper at another 
strong point. It consisted of baked 
beans, stewed tomatoes, bread, sirup 
and coffee without milk. Perhaps on an- 
other occasion we might have had beef 
and potatoes. I know I often had them 
back in the third line. In those days it 

= was the home cooking that was the chow 
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of yesteryear. Many a time when I was working on a 
Y. M. C. A. rolling canteen, after the boys had shown me 
the photographs of those dearest to them someone would 
mention home cooking. Then we’d begin to tell of what 
we’d have when we got home. Often I’ve kept a group of 
boys happy, though wistful, by planning a Thanksgiving 
dinner, allowing for comments about “‘Pershing’s geese” 
or “A. E. F. soldier-nuts, special brand.” It was an effica- 
cious, if childlike way, that menu planning, of helping our- 
selves over the hard places in that last dragging year of the 
war. Make-believe was as much a source of strength to us 
as sermons, especially when the make-believe meant home. 
Weall did it, and whoever could think of something homely 
yet delicious that had been forgotten received all the 
recognition that a scientist does when he has evolved a 
brand-new theory; or a playwright who writes something 
the public really wants. Those pictures and the talk of 
home cooking seemed to be the chief ties with home. 

This planning of meals was not a game for only the quiet 
sectors. It had the same place in the drives. There was 
never a hike that lasted all night but toward midnight the 
boys began to plan three meals. 

“Tt isn’t that we’re thinking of our stomachs all the 
time,” one doughboy explained to me, “‘but it’s a kind of 
link with home. It’s a way of talking about home to each 
other without plain busting out crying, you might say. 
It’s a nice way, I’ll say, of daydreaming.” 

One dreadful, dripping night near Sedan a handful of 
soldiers, all that was left of a splendid happy-go-lucky 
company, took refuge in a leaky barn. Its walls were 
slivered; the ground about it was being shelled. It was 
too wet and cold to sleep; none of them expected to be 
alive by morning. Yetfor eight hours they kept themselves 
going, kept themselves in trim for the next day’s ad- 
vance by planning what they’d have as soon as they landed. 

“ Aw, say, not clams, you guy; make it blue points.” 

“Goon! What if oysters aren’t in season? You’d better 
just have one of those caviar do-dads.” 

“That’s right—take the joy out of living by hinting 
that the war’s going to last clean to May!” 

‘“What I say is oysters and clams; and if you think it’s 
too wide a stretch of the imagination let me tell you that 
my folks would get me clams and oysters, and turtle, too, 
if I wanted it.” 

“All right! Your folks wouldn’t do any more than our 
folks. What about these here hors d’euvre? Oughtn’t we 
to have some of them?” 

And so on—brave, gay talk that they made take the 
place of food and warmth. When the gray dawn came it 
was on that talk, and on nothing else, that they went over 
the top toward Sedan, drooping, but dogged and daunt- 
less. When they would really get food again they didn’t 
know. Whenthearmistice would besigned they didn’t know. 
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But they did know that they could go on as 
long as they had to. 

The soldiers in the quiet sectors varied 
the army fare whenever they could, not be- 
cause they were dissatisfied with it so much 
as because scouting for extra food gave a 
fresh interest to their monotonous hours. 
Every time they got a pass to go out of 
bounds they went shopping. Sometimes 
the French were very fair in their prices, 
but usually they overcharged. It is only 
fair to mention that they overcharged their 
own soldiers as well as ours, and that Amer- 
ican civilians too have been known to over- 
charge American soldiers. But in general our French 


allies, though they liked us, had a keen eye for the main 


chance. 

Sometimes they went pretty far in thriftiness. 

The only Frenchman I ever saw, however, who carried 
thriftiness so far that it amounted to a disease was an old 
man in occupied France. He received a most ironic pun- 
ishment, the end of which I witnessed. In the St.-Mihiel 
drive hard on the heels of the fleeing Germans a Y. M.C. A. 
man and I drove a car full of materials for making hot 
drinks into the little village of Beney. We arrived some 
six hours after our boys had taken it, and thirty-six hours 
before the mess kitchens came up, and about a dozen 
hours before the Germans began to shell us. Beney had 
all the signs of a town hastily abandoned by the enemy— 
water still warm on the stove, food lying on the tables, 
clothes straggling out of half-shut drawers, books lying 
face downward on shelves, clocks ticking on the walls. 
There were also seven French civilians, four men and three 
women. One of these old men was a tall, lank, lean, long- 
nosed, shuffling-footed creature, dressed in faded blue. He 
fixed himself in my mind by his passion for expectoration. 
All day the civilians and a few soldiers and I sat in the 
dugout being shelled. The old man’s powers of expectora- 
tion almost made me forget the shelling. 

““Gosh,”’ said one soldier disgustedly, “‘as if it wasn’t 
damp enough in here already!” 

“But do give him credit,”’ said another. ‘‘Only a genius 
could draw up juice like that.” 


An Old Man’s Tale of Invasion 


FTER the old man began to talk to me, however, he in: 
terested me for another reason. He exemplified more 
acutely than anyone I met overseas the persistence of the 
habitual, the way life goes on in wartime more or less as 
it always has. I can believe now that statement that 
birds that live on the edge of a volcano go on building 
while the volcano erupts. The old man had the habit o 
trying to make a good living, and he was still at it. W 
had been acquainted but a few minutes when he began t 
chatter about his wife and his rabbits. 

“Figure my difficulty in 1914, madam,” he said. “‘Th 
French soldiers retreat; they pass our town. ‘Go—g 
quickly!’ they say. ‘The Germans are coming!’ Bu 
madam, I have a large collection of rabbits—beautifu 
well-grown, fat rabbits. It is a new industry for me and 
am doing well. I sell these rabbits even so far away as To 
and Nancy. I foresee a good competence for our old ag 
Then there must come this war and these Germans. ‘G 
and go quickly!’ the soldiers say; and our villagers, ov 
eighty of them, begin to pack and run. My wife begins t 
pack. She will go to her sister near Toul. 

“But, madam, there were my rabbits. Am 
to leave my rabbits to these Germans for notk 
ing? No! Ihad liked the Germans well enougk 
I thought they were honest enough, except the 
they wanted France. But they would have t 
eat; and surely if I stayed they woul 
pay me for my rabbits. But my wil 
feared the Germans. She did not war 
to stay. Alas, I was torn. 

““T)o not stay,’ my friends sai 
“You cannot trust these Germans. B 
sides, if you stay the mayor will have 
stay too. That is the law.’ 

““Madam, I have a tender heart. 
felt for the mayor and his wife; b 
there were my rabbits! I decided 
send my wife to her sister’s and rema 
myself. Surely, we would push t 
Germans back in three months. But 
make it.easier for the mayor and so 
would not blame me I urged this a 
that person to stay. The curé of cour 
said he would not leave if anyone w 
staying, and his housekeeper also staye 
— “(Continued on Page 38) & 
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Experience in MACK operation has taught men in all lines 

of business that strength lies not only in the most important parts of 
these hardy haulers but also in the lesser parts—down to the last bolt 
and nut—all the strength that can be put there. 

A few of the many exceptional mechanical features of MACK Trucks are: case- 
hardened crankshaft, the biggest to be found in a motor truck; unusually long 
connecting rods and pistons to lessen side pressure and wear on wrist pins and 
pistons; exceptionally wide faced transmission gears, oversize axles, etc. 

All MACK Trucks are of remarkably light weight for their rated power and capacity. 


Capacities 1 to 7%tons. Trailers to 15 tons. Bodies for all needs and special 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

There was an old man too rheumatic to get off quickly 
enough, and his wife stayed with him. There was another 
old man who stayed because he did not want to leave his 
home. There was a woman whose husband had just died; 
she did not want to leave her home of so many mem- 
ories. Nine in all, madam. Alas, we did not remain nine! 
Soon after the Germans came a shell killed the wife of 
the mayor; also the Germans sent the curé away, and he 
died.” 

“Gosh, he started something with these rabbits, didn’t 
he?” said one of the circle of listening soldiers, when I 
translated the old man’s recital. ‘‘Ask him what hap- 
pened next.” 

But indeed it was never necessary to wind up these 
French civilians. Never, never have I known such vol- 
uble people. 

“The Germans came,” pursued the old man excitably. 
“Ah, but such wretches! Worse, worse than we had ever 
dreamed of!” 

We were breathless; we thought we were going to hear 
of fresh atrocities. 

“They ill-used you?” 

“Severity? Yes. We were constantly interrogated; we 
were not allowed to talk to the German soldiers. Our 
houses were searched. The officers were constantly dart- 
ing on us like a hawk on chickens. But worse than that, 
madam, they paid me nothing, nothing! It is unbeliey- 
able! Paper was what they gave us. I had sent my be- 
loved wife away and had stayed to guard the rabbits. I 
had watched her go with all the villagers down the road to 
Thiaucourt. She went, at the end, even slower than the 
little children. She lingered, because she kept turning 
round and turning round to look at me, where I stood 
waving to her. And then after all that sacrifice these 
brutes of Germans paid me in paper! Promises to pay! 
Ah, it was terrible. ‘Good, we like rabbits; we will take 
your rabbits,’ they said. I went to the Kommandatur. 
I said, ‘ Monsieur le Capitaine, this paper is no doubt very 
good, but there is no bank where I can redeem it. Mean- 
time I must eat, and the rabbits—we cannot eat paper. 
Moreover, I am an old man and feeble; I cannot till the 
ground.” 

Farewell to the Rabbits 


HE Kommandatur thought I could, but in the end he 

saw Il was not much good with the cabbages. I became, 
as it were, the guardian for the Germans of my own rab- 
bits! They gave me enough cabbage and other vegetables 
for their food, and I gave them the rabbits—for paper! 
Sometimes from their cooks I was able to get a little sugar, 
a little flour; there were ways of exchange, because I had 
a few hens and a cow, which the Germans drove off three 
days ago. But the paper—in four years I collected a 
drawerful of it. When the Germans were running away I 
begged them to give me money for the paper. 

“*Pig.’ they said. ‘You are lucky to have your life. 
Let the pigs of Americans redeem the paper.’ 

““When the Germans went my first thought was, ‘Now 
I will go quickly to my wife.’ But, madam, there are my 
beautiful rabbits. I thought twice. ‘The Americans will 
be here, any hour,’ I said. ‘I will sell them my rabbits and 
I will then rejoin my dear wife.’ You think that they will 
buy my rabbits, madam?” 

“T am sure that they won’t take them without buying 
them, and that they will pay you in francs.” 

For a few hours the old man did a thriving business in 
selling his rabbits. Infantrymen, looking momentarily for 
their mess kitchens to arrive, invested. Other infantrymen 
invested and did not wait for their mess kitchens. They 
built fires in stables, choked on the smoke, but managed 
to roast young rabbits that were as tender as chickens. 
But still the old man had a good many left. We told him 
that other companies would be along presently. 

Meanwhile, however, the Germans were shelling us so 
frequently and heavily that the nerves of the French 
civilians broke under the strain, and after two days of 
grueling it was decided to send them back. The old man 
of the rabbits approached this and that soldier; wouldn’t 
we buy the rest of his rabbits? What would become of 
them if he had to leave them behind? Was it not for the 
sake of the rabbits that he had stayed? Finally, when it 
was made clear to him that we had done the best we 
could for him and that we’d take as good care of his 
property as he could expect in wartime, he followed 
reluctantly in the wake of the six other civilians. 

“At last I shall see my wife,” he said, and with fe 
typical Gallic resiliency he flung himself into the 
mood of conjugal reunion. 

But while the six other civilians were walking 
down the road toward Thiaucourt he ran back to 
take one last look at the inclosure where the 
rabbits were sequestered, and to make one last 
effort to sell them to the mess sergeant, who had 
a kitchen hard by. A whizz-bang crashed 
down a few yards away from him, flying 
shrapnel wounded him in the face and 
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rabbits. They carried him off to the aid station and sent 
him in an ambulance to the field hospital, lamenting 
wildly, poor old man, over his rabbits and his wife. For 
the rabbits he was pretty certain never to see again; and 
an American field hospital, followed by an evacuation hos- 
pital, he knew well enough was no route to his wife in Toul. 

When the drives began it was impossible to send rations 
up to the Front regularly. Mess sergeants and cooks did 
their best. I once came on a man crying beside the road, 
a big blue-eyed boy, his nose pink with emotion. It was 
by a stretch of woods toward Fére-en-Tardenois, and hard 
by were two mess kitchens and a supply wagon. 

Supposing he was suffering from shell shock I asked, 
“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

At first he growled inarticulately, and I was about to 
edge away, when I made out the words ‘“‘Damned mess 
officer.”’ I knew that couldn’t refer to me. 

““Won’t let me take the rolling kitchens up ahead,” said 
the sergeant. ‘‘What if the damned road is shelled? 
Think I couldn’t get round a few shell holes? Why, when 
I think of those poor guys without their chow I could lift 
the kitchens across myself. None of the cooks are yellow, 
and we know what these poor guys are up against. But 
that mess officer—he says the chances are ten to one we’d 


all be killed on that road. Well, the infantry have to go — 


over that at night, don’t they? I figure we could take a 
chance by day. He ain’t close to the boys like Iam. He’s 
got his rations, all right. He don’t know how those poor 
fellows feel with their insides all empty and a whole divi- 
sion of Germans to chase.”’ 

Again in the Argonne drive I saw a mess sergeant and his 
four cooks using mules to get kitchens and supply wagons 
oyer a road that was almost impassable. They felt every 
ounce that the mules pulled; their tense muscles showed 
that. They swore because they were late; that food 
must get up! 

And when it did get up, two hours late, the infantrymen, 
spent and hungry, nerve-racked over what they had been 
through, heartsick at the loss of their friends—these heroes 
received these other heroes with curses because the food 
was late. They did not mean anything by it, and the 
cooks knew they didn’t. Those exhausted doughboys had 
to let off steam in some way. But various bitter remarks 
were exchanged—until after supper, when the cooks over- 
heard themselves being complimented as the best darned 
guys in the Army, who would win next day’s fight just as 
surely as if they had bayonets in their hands instead of 
cleavers. Scores of cooks have gone on steadily at their 
work under fire, and if you are a diligent reader of casualty 
lists you will know that dozens of them died under fire. 

Whenever it was possible in these drives each company 
before going over the top received what some of the boys 
used to call, with that brave horrible humor of theirs, a 
fattening-for-the-slaughter meal, usually consisting of 
steak, potatoes, stewed tomatoes, rice pudding with 
prunes, coffee with condensed milk, and all the seconds 
one wanted. 

“T never shall forget my first fattened-for-the-slaughter 
meal,” said my friend Mac, a cannoneer in F Battery of a 
famous artillery battalion. “All along we’d worked pretty 
hard, but we didn’t like shells; we never seemed to get 
used to them. Every time we stopped to dig in we’d dig so 
fast that we’d strike water and so deep that we’d have to 
get a stepladder to get down. But in this drive I’m telling 
you of, egged on by a captain working for the honor of the 
battalion—and promotion—we’d gone ahead with the in- 
fantry. Our captain had encouraged us by telling us that 
the doughboys would help us drag our pieces, but they had 
their own business to attend to. Our horses were dead 
beat. We had got those pieces to a crest that marked the 
first-line trenches. I tell you, it was some progress! The 
tanks went first, every one of them dipping like an old 
lady looking for a ten- 
cent piece. Then we ar- 
tillerymen ‘came along 
with gloomy fortitude. It 
was the first time I had 
ever exchanged addresses 
with anyone. 

““Then the captain told 
us we were to stay back, 
and we smiled. Gee! 
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What were artillerymen doing this far front anyhow? We 
felt fine. Then the captain came and patted us all on the 
back, as it were; and that made us suspicious right off, 
Why all this petting? Then he told us that we were to 
have fine eats. All right. Why not reward of virtue 
Then he broke it to us that we had to go forward after al 

““Gee! We never said a word when we had all that de 
luxe feed—but I guess we were all wishing the goof had 
waited till we’d had our meal. Why, a feed like that ordi- 
narily would have called forth enough bons mots to start a 
salon. But we never peeped, except perhaps to say, ‘ You 
won’t lose that address, will you, Mike?’ or ‘No, I 1 
going to do any praying as we go forward. Hell, no! 
can’t start being a hypocrite at this late date.’ 

“By and by it struck us that we ought to play up to the 
situation, so we said, ‘Say, isn’t it great? Aren’t we 
lucky to be going?’ 

“The only real laugh we got was when one of the tanks 
that was sneaking along without much noise ran over a 
fellow’s pup tent and came darn near killing him.” 


a 


Captured Delicatessen 


ELL, we made ready, and the horses didn’t seem to 

want to goverymuch. It would be hard pushing up 
the hills. They kept nodding their heads with their steel 
helmets on, as if they didn’t like the job. We were not too 
much in love with ours. Shells began to break and the 
captain said in a dispirited tone, ‘Now, you cannoneers be 
careful or you’l! all be killed.’ j 

“One of the fellows, with that happy forgetfulness of 
rank which marks the front-line advance, said, “Aw, what 
the hell—we’re all going to be killed anyhow.’ 

““Then someone said cheerfully, ‘That was a fine meal 
we had.’ 

‘Every little while someone else would remember that. 
E Battery stood round and watched us start and said they 
wished they could go, but they had a morituri te salutamus 
air that didn’t deceive us. Besides, if they’d been the 
crack battery they’d been chosen, and not us. On we 
went, that meal setting heavier and heavier, until one guy 
said gloomily, * I have a hunch we aren’t going to be happy 
here.’ ? 

“Then we all howled, and after that we got into our 
stride. The Germans were running and we were chasing 
them, if you could call the rate at which we were going 
chasing. The mud was so deep that the nozzles of our guns 
were submerged. I tell you we needed that meal. When 
we were just about dead beat we came upon a lot of Ger- 
man prisoners. We took some joy in making them work. 
We were up so far by this time that an American aviator 
took us for Germans—a sweet interpretation for us. And 
at last, starving and weary, we got on the crest of the last 
hill before Monsard and watched the doughboys take the 
town. Great sight—if we hadn’t been starving. We had 
no more rations. Somehow we’d had a hunch that we 
wouldn’t need them in the hereafter. We got kind of dippy 
thinking of that last feed and wishing we had it over— 
and then, oh, joy! We ran into a German commissary 
and a German canteen. Oh, joy! The way we ate that 
German sausage and pickles and black bread and guzzlec 
that German beer! 

“And one of the fellows said, ‘ Well, fattening-up-for. 
the-slaughter feasts are all right, but they can’t hold ¢ 
candle to these here resurrection-from-the-dead feeds 
And the best one of all will be the one the folks come acros: 
with the day we get home.’”’ 

In those smashing drives of ours, when the mess wagoni 
were blown up or otherwise incapacitated from overtakin; 
the infantry, the soldiers had to rustle chow for them 
selves. Army rations were usually a faint memory, burie 
behind somewheres in a wheat field or in the deep mud 
Soldiers who were lucky enough to find something to cool 
would fall into natural groups, start a fire and make th 
best of the situation. ry 

Almost the only satisfactory moments the soldiers hii 
in October and early November were when they coul 
gather about a brazier made of an old pail or about a bon 
fire and thaw their frozen blood and watch a pot of coffe 
coming to a boil. Then it almost seemed as if maybe th 
war would end sometime. The happiest group I saw wa, 
in the drive from the Marne to the Vesle. It was, as 
remember, up near Beauvardes. The right-hand side of th 
road was bounded by a high bank, in the face of which ha. 
been made many German dugouts. Gray blankets, ovel) 
coats, helmets and bayonets still surrounded them. On to 
of the bank was this group of boys. Not three fee 
behind them was a dead horse—a sort of insister 
dead horse. A little to their left was a small pé 
thetic American graveyard—twenty pinkish-yello’ 
wooden crosses marked the graves, stark and b 
in the morning sun. Two of the boys had thei 
heads bound with bloody rags, and all of them wer 
muddy. But they were chortling joyfully. The 
had found manna. It wasn’t only th 
makings of a stew; they’d found — 
box of candy. It was in the pock 
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Why Is The Essex Bought By 


Men In Remote Sections Where An Essex 
Has Not Been Seen Mail Their Orders. 
It Is An Unusual Mark Of Confidence 


Men Who Have Never Seen It? 


There is a strange and strong interest in the Essex which we 
have not been able to fully explain. 


You hear the most sincere endorsements for its qualities from 
men who have never even seen the car. We believe that more 
than half a million people now do intimately know the Essex, 
but that does not account for what is being said about it in 
remote communities where no Essex car has yet appeared. 


Distributors report having received orders by mail from 
persons who say they have heard so much about the Essex 
that they know it is the car they want. 


Perhaps you, too, are one who has not yet seen the Essex. 
Yet you cannot be a reader of these words and not have heard 
what people on every hand are saying about it. 


Because of what you have heard others say, you approach 
the Essex with the most favorable impressions. With so many 
thousands making. the Essex the standard of their automobile 
desires, there is some explanation for the confidence evidenced 
when men send their money for a car they have never seen. 


Surely It Is Not Because 
Of What We Have Said 


All that you have heard about the Essex is what others have 
said for it. We have made no claim for it. We have published 
no descriptions. We have not said it is a better car than any 
other. We have not even intimated that its performance 
excels the performance of other cars. But on all sides you 
hear it compared to cars you know favorably and in most cases 
to the advantage of the Essex. There can be but one explana- 
tion for that and that is the Essex must through sheer merit 
have won the admiration of those who have seen and ridden in it. 


Then It Must Be What 
Others Are Saying 


In every community some one car is recognized as leader. 
It is not just any car of a given make but an individual car 
that holds the best record for speed or acceleration or hill 
climbing. You must know some car in that way. And 
haven’t you heard men attempt to explain the Essex by 
comparison with that car? 


That is the way in which its riding qualities are described. 
Its finish and beauty are likened to similar qualities in other 
cars that people know favorably and well. 


In attempting to explain the reason for the way in which the 
Essex has been accepted we return always to the car itself. It 
must have qualities men have wanted. It was our aim to meet 
that demand. We wanted it to have the advantages in 
economy of cost and operation of the light cars and to also 
have the endurance and performance as well as the appeal to 
pride which have been exclusive to costly cars. 


Its Sales Now 
Prove It 


Essex sales have been in excess of deliveries from the very 
day the car was announced. The production now approxi- 
mates 100 a day but does not begin to meet the needs. Ask 
any Essex dealer. If what others are saying carries the same 
conviction to you as it does to others, then you must sooner or 
later want an Essex. It is best to decide early. 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 
of a khaki raincoat that was hanging on the branch of a 
tree. 

“Probably someone murdered the fellow,” said the boy 
who was stirring the stew; ‘‘murdered him for the candy, 
and then had to go up front before he could enjoy the 
fruits of his crime.” 

In the St.-Mihiel and Argonne drives the Germans often 
left rich stores of food behind. I recall a splendid dinner 
I had once, in Beauclair, a few days before the armistice, 
when our board was garnished with German preserves— 
plums and currants especially do I remember as food for 
the gods. Sometimes the Germans had fled in such haste 
that they had actually left food cooking. I have often 
explored deserted houses where half-cooked food lay in 
pots and half-chopped cabbages lay on the tables. Once 
toward the heights of Wandlicourt the orderly of one of 
our best captains—then advancing grimly against the 
very region in which he was born—found a freshly cleaned 
rabbit, which he took along and which proved for that day 
the main bulwark of the officers’ mess. 

But there was more rejoicing in the St.-Mihiel drive 
over food finds than in the Argonne drive, by which time 
the men were so bone-weary that one experience seemed 
to them pretty much like another—whether it was death 
or dinner. In the St.-Mihiel, however, they were jubilant 
over the walk-away, and greeted with loud cheers each 
instance of the Germans’ hasty departure. They ate 
what they found, whether they wanted it or not. 

“But, boys,’’ I said once when I came upon a group of 
them eating a warmed-up German stew, ‘‘how do you 
know it’s safe? How do you know it isn’t poisoned? You 
remember that water at Chateau-Thierry?” 

“?Sall right, lady,” they said. ‘‘ We got tasters for these 
royal feasts. We make the German prisoners eat first. 
Give ’em time enough to croak; and then if nothing hap- 
pens we go to it.” 


The Checkered Career of Rosy 


GOOD many towns in that drive will live in the memory 
of our soldiers, chiefly from the pantry associations— 
Parones and Thiaucourt and Beney and Xammes. For its 
heaps of potatoes and carrots and for its two goats, Xammes 
was famous to the 85th and the 42d Divisions. Boys who 
had forgotten what real milk tasted like, so long had they 
taken condensed milk or none at all, developed a passion 
for goat’s milk, and would if feasible have kept the two 
preducers working overtime. 

The little town of Beney was not only a warren for rab- 
bits but its back yards were whispering with the chirps of 
little yellow chicks which the Germans had not considered 
it worth while to carry away, though there wasn’t a hen to 
be seen in the place. The soldiers acted the part of foster 
mothers for these young orphans and scratched up worms 
for them and fed them breadcrumbs. Purely a labor of 
love this, for they would be gone long before the chicks 
would be of eating size. One of the prettiest sights I saw 
was a chaplain with a basketful of the little creatures, 
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which he was cherishing as if they had been canaries. His 
intention was to take them along wherever his battalion 
went—preferably to Berlin—and raise them for future 
Sunday dinners for hismen. By the way he handled them 
he would never have had the heart to turn them from pets 
to food. But that splendid kindly warrior for the church 
never carried out his intentions; he was killed at Xammes. 

To a certain machine-gun squad and to a certain battery 
the climax of the St.-Mihiel drive was Rosy. The machine- 
gun squad had been pushing forward doggedly. Their 
machine guns were heavy and their rations were light; 
and they were hungry. Then suddenly, wafted to them 
from the knees of the gods, came Rosy. They found her 
wounded in a dugout—a fat handsome cow. 

“Oh, boy!’ cried the corporal. “Milk! Think of milk!” 

They proceeded to take Rosy out of her dugout, treat 
her wounds with iodine, and pet her and make much of 
her. They figured that she was a French cow, absented 
from felicity a while, with the Germans. When they had 
got Rosy to displaying a shining morning face and when 
the farmer of the outfit was about to milk her, up came 
a cannoneer. 

“Hey, what are you doing with our cow?” 

“Our cow!” jeered the corporal. ‘‘Where do you get 
that stuff?” 

The artilleryman lowered his head menacingly. Those 
soldier boys, by the way, when serious dispute threatened, 
had a fashion of lowering their heads like young cross bulls 
and staring up fixedly under frowning brows. 

“Tt’s our cow,” he said; ‘‘because we put her in that 
dugout yesterday. We stuck her down there because we 
wanted her to be safe. Some of those doughboys would 
have taken her for a souvenir if we hadn’t.” 

“Yeh, you weren’t here yesterday.” 

“Allright. If you don’t believe me you try milking her. 
We milked her just half an hour ago. She won’t give down 
no more if the general ordered her.”’ 

“You tell that to the Marines,” snapped the machine 
gunner who found Rosy. ‘‘If she can’t be milked it’ll 
be the wound that hinders. Say, you must think we’re 
green. How could you guys have found her yesterday, 
when you're artillerymen? The guys that ride in safety 
from a day to ten days behind the rest of us!” 

“‘TIs—that—so?”’ queried the artilleryman deliberately. 
“Well, let me tell you—I guess you were loafing in the 
background somewhere, and didn’t know it. Let me tell 
you that our outfit went over the top with the infantry at 
Mandres. We went dragging six-horse hitches and seventy- 
fives; four guns and six caissons—dragging them with our 
hands. That’s how we were ten miles behind.” 

Immediately those elements that were circling about, 
ready to concentrate in a first-class scrap, were dissipated. 
An admiring smile widened the corporal’s face. He forgot 
all about Rosy. 

‘Say, were you those fellows?”’ he said. ‘‘Well, there 
was nothing wrong with your speed, I’ll tell the world 
that! They tell me you fired so much that you had two 
guns burst on you; once in twenty seconds wasn’t enough 
for you!” 
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More compliments passed, and Rosy was forgotte 
until she mooed plaintively and started off in the dire 
tion of Germany. 

‘Long as you’ve fixed her wound and cleaned her up,’ 
said the artilleryman, ‘‘what say we go shares with her 
It’ll need two outfits to look after her, what with all the 
ammunition drivers and engineers and pioneers sashaying 
along, now the work’s done.” 

So Rosy became a community cow, and something like 
score of earnest soldiers had milk in their tea for some days 
But day by day the milk allowanée grew smaller, for be 
sides her wound Rosy was suffering from shell shock 
Every time a few shells burst in her vicinity she went or 
strike. Besides, she was used to German treatment, anc 
kindness and flattery made, so to speak, a parasite of her 
Furthermore her wound grew worse. So the soldiers de 
cided to switch her from the dairy to the butcher shop 
They blindfolded her eyes and changed their Rosy int 
a lot of steak. 

That is, they thought she was a lot of steak when the 
took her to the battery mess sergeant. For by this tim 
their kitchens had come up. But the mess sergeant lookec 
on Rosy coldly. His supply of rations for two days ha¢ 
just come and he did not want any extra cooking to eo 
and he had no love for steak. 

So he made Rosy into a stew, thus ending the fares 
idyl of the St.-Mihiel drive. 
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Back to the Food Belt 


Bes Germany! Plenty of fine food there when the army 
of occupation moved in; and enemies eager to serv 
it for pay or free. Eggs; big German pies; milk; goose— 
we could have them all. The officers would find plates 0 
fruit and nuts and bottles of wine on the tables in thei 
billets. Even private soldiers who had gone scouting anc 
secured billets for themselves would find these votiv 
offerings of nuts and fruit. 

“T don’t blame the French for being sick and tired 0 
strange people in their country,” one soldier said, ‘‘and | 
guess they were. Maybe that’s one reason why yot 
couldn’t go to any house in a French village and order ¢ 
dinner, and be set down to a real tablecloth and rea 
crockery. Well, you can in Germany. It’s a darn funny 
thing. But we know darn well it’s all bunk and camou 
flage, and the cheese for the trap, and so on. We eat anc 
pay, and remember that it was their folks that was shelling 
us to kingdom come not so long ago.’ 

After orders came that we were to accept or buy no mor 
food from the Germans we didn’t—especially when ther 
was danger of being found out. We just asked more that 
ever when we were going home. Now that we are most} 
here, how we enjoy in retrospect that chow of yesteryear 
But we wouldn’t find it so glorified, except for this: We 
remember it as we sit before a table loaded with our favor 
ite dishes, with beloved ones hanging on our words. Wi 
idealize that army chow, those fattening-for-the-slaughte 
feasts, those American-drive gorges, because it’s all dont 
with. We’re on home cooking. 
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E HAVE been 
accorded the 
privilege of 


presenting to our read- 
ers the following 
excerpts from the ad- 
vance proofs of the 
first number of a new 
weekly to be published at Washington, D. C., 
under the inspiring title of The Tribune of 
the People. 

The exact date of issue is as yet problematic 
and indefinite, inasmuch as it is planned to 
put out the initial copy simultaneously with 
the arrival of the President of the United 
States in this country. 

The success of the enterprise is assured, 
as all the press agents and publicity puffers 
of public men in Washington have already 
subscribed, and this starts the weekly with a 
larger circulation than is enjoyed by any sim- 
ilar periodical in the world. The motto of the 
paper is: 

Public service for public mention. 

It will stand firmly for the great Wash- 
ington governmental, administrative and 
legislative policy of the present day, which 
is embodied in the precept: Government not 
by anything or of anything, but for pub- 
licity. 

The quotations, which have been selected 
carefully, give a comprehensive idea of the 
high standards that will be preserved, and 
indicate a field of usefulness that it will be 
the earnest endeavor of the editors to cultivate. 
follow: 


They 


Editorial 


T IS along buck that has no passing; longer indeed than 

the distance between Paris, France, and Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

Recently, fellow citizens of this syncopated nation, we 
have observed a longish one slipping across from the Ave- 
nue Henri Martin to the Avenue Pierre Pennsylvania—a 
longish buck with bells, not to say prickers on it, propelled 
by no less important and importunate a hand than that of 
the President of the United States. 

Allowing our fancy to range across the stormy seas we 
note him, worn with his labors of openly arriving at open 
covenants behind closed doors; his mind acute to the fact 
that he has summoned Congress to convene and must do 
something; his soul girded by the saddening knowledge 
that he cannot do what he would like to do because of the 
laws against wholesale homicide; his recollection poign- 
antly recalling that while he has been putting peace on a 
personal basis in France he was not successful last fall in 
putting war on a personal basis in the United States, and 
for that reason Congress is in opposition—mindful of all 
these things we hear him calling to his faithful major-domo, 
Ike Hoover. “‘Ike,’’ he says, “bundle up everything 
except the League of Nations and the twelve remaining 
baskets of the Peace Treaty into a buck, and we’ll pass it 
to them.” 

“May I not send the League of Nations also?’’ asked 
the faithful Hoover.” 

“You may not,’’ answered the President. ‘‘I’ll save 
that for a later occasion, if you will permit me.” 

So saying, the buck was passed, and is now in Washing- 
ton, being juggled from Republican hand to Republican 
hand—a buck with a prohibition prong on it, a labor prong 
on it, a railroad prong on it, a tariff prong on it, a taxes 
prong on it—with so many prongs on it it resembles a spiny 
cactus. 

And through the halls of Congress resounds the hoarse 
cry of the Republicans: ‘‘They told us he is an altruist, an 
idealist, and not a politician. Nota politician! Where do 
they get that stuff?” 


Round the Capital 


mye VASS of the Congress on the subject of light 
wines shows that a majority of the members think 
Chateau Yquem is the name of a village in France which 
the boys in the troops from their home states took so 
valiantly from the Germans. 

There was great consternation among the seven pen- 
dulous progressives in the United States Senate when it 
was discovered they were all revolting for the same job. 

Considerable vexation and wrathful comment was caused 
among the officers on duty in the Army in Washington 
when it was discovered that a private soldier in some 
strange manner was included among the officers of the 
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newly formed soldiers’ organization, most of whom are 
majors. The error has not been explained satisfactorily. 

Constituents of senators who are desirous of getting on 
the Senate pay roll are greatly encouraged over the pres- 
ent situation. With a Republican majority of only two 
in the Senate it will be very easy for any majority senator 
to provide nicely for deserving patriots from back home. 
All that is necessary is a threat to bolt made to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Patronage. 

Among the wires that will not be returned are those that 
the friends of Gen. Leorlard Wood are pulling. 

Secretary Sanderson, of the Senate, newly appointed by 
the Republicans, is receiving congratulations on all sides. 
He can now go in on the Senate floor at any time, instead 
of being compelled to send in his card from the Marble 
Room, as formerly. 

Woman’s Suffrage is gaining converts. Several senators 
formerly opposed have announced their determinations 
to vote for it. Also, it is learned, a considerable number of 
women are in favor of it. 

George Creel, late of the Bureau of Public Information, 
is to introduce to this country an English system that 
enables people to remember. George would do better to 
introduce something to make them forget. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress to give the title 
of full admiral to Rear Admiral Sims. This is considered 
a highly patriotic and politically expedient thing to do, 
inasmuch as Sims was not born in this country and has no 
presidential aspirations. 

Congress will be asked to come to the relief of those 
patriotic gentlemen who opened restaurants in Washington 
last fall upon assurances that the war would last to the end 
of this year. They claim they were deceived. 


Historic Parallel 


E LEARN that a number of senators, varying from 

fifty-five when announced by Senator Lodge to not 
more than thirty when counted by Senator Hitchcock, 
will oppose the inclusion of the League of Nations covenant 
in the Treaty of Peace. They will never allow it. 

Judge Ephriham Bolus, LL.D., in the course of his 
research in the Congressional Library for material for his 
thesis on the use of the first person singular in the halls 
of Congress during the past thirty years, read 1867 
volumes of the Congressional Record. As an occasional 
respite from his monumental labors in classifying the users 
of the capital I—which comprises the entire membership— 
Judge Bolus devoted a share of his time to tabulating 
occasions on which various defiant bodies of United States 
senators have expressed similar determinations on critical 
and pressing matters of public import. 

In the first place Judge Bolus discovered that there have 
been twenty-seven crises in the United States Senate 
during the past thirty years, and that not a gol-durn one 
of them crised. He has set down forty-seven occasions 
when the republic hung over the brink of the precipice, 
and shows that the republic didn’t fall in once. 


Judge Bolus points 
out that fifty-nine sena- 
tors said the amend- 
ments to the Sherman 
Antitrust Law never 
should pass. 

That forty-seven 
senators announced the 
Hepburn Rate Bill would get through only 
over their dead bodies; that sixty-one sena- 
tors expressed similar sentiments concerning 
the Philippine degislation; that forty-four 
hoped they would drop dead before they 
adopted the Platt Amendment concerning 
Cuba. 

That more than fifty said they would re- 
sign before they would vote for the reserve- 
bank system; that in each of the tariff de- 
bates, from the Dingley Bill on, there were 
numerous sections that caused the same firm 
and steadfast opposition. 

Wherefore Judge Bolus concludes that 
in his opinion the League of Nations will 
be adopted in the late summer or early fall. 


Humorous Notes 


EWTON DIEHL BAKER, Secretary 
of War, is a candidate for President. 

Senator George Moses, of New Hampshire, 
recently nominated Gen. Leonard Wood for 
President for the Republicans, and former 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis renominated 
President Wilson for the Democrats. 

A newspaper dispatch in a New York newspaper re- 
cently mentioned Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, as a 
progressive. 

It is reported that Secretary Redfield, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, intends to resign. 

Mr. William G. McAdoo, of New York, made a speech 
in which he said that under United States Railroad 
Administrator McAdoo, of New York, the railroads were 
perfectly run. 

Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, has subscribed 
to a newspaper-clipping service to keep track of his 
progress as a radical. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, has 
emerged from behind his whiskers as a magnetic, inspiring, 
cordial leader of the Republican Party. 

Representative Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, has come 
out for the proletariat. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, the 
unterrified progressive, and Senator Philander C. Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, the terrified conservative, are bosom 
friends and constant companions. 

Will Hays, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, thinks he may have a chance in 1920. 


Financial 


HAIRMAN WILL HAYS, of the Republican National 

Committee, has announced he will accept no contri- 
bution in excess of $1000 for the Republican presidential 
campaign in 1920. Chairman Hays’ firm stand on this 
important matter attracted wide attention. All contri- 
butions in excess of $1000 will be sent to the treasurer of 
the committee, as formerly. 


As to Taxes 


HE subject of taxes is one that concerns every citizen 

of the United States, both directly and indirectly, but 
not so much as it concerns the Republican majority in 
the present Congress. The estimable statesmen com- 
prising the majority are in such aggregatedly agitated 
frame of mind over the present matter that the casual 
enunciation of the word “‘surtax”’ in the presence of any 
one of them causes a violent fit of trembling and appre- 
hensive glances. 

The root of the trouble seems to be that the Democrats 
incurred the liabilities, and then walked out on the Repub- 
licans, leaving them to arrange the pressing matter of 
available assets. It was quite simple, not to say patriotic, 
to run up a debt of twenty-odd billions of dollars during 
the stress of war, but it is distinctly and definitely a horse 
of another color to find a means for paying this debt during 
the distress of peace—a horse of another color on the 
Republicans, so to speak—and the color mostly blue. 

Elaborate statements and forecasts have been printed 
showing the programs of the present Congress in the way 
of legislative enactment and reform, but these problems 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Columbia 
onola 


Miss Columbia 
Celebrates the Fourth 


Surely, in all our history she and we have never had 
better reason to celebrate. 


We're going to make this historic Fourth a day we'll 
long remember. And Columbia Grafonolas and Records 
‘ are ready to play their patriotic part in the big celebration. 


/ On Columbia Records you'll find all the music of victory 
f —the glorious songs and marches that played our boys 

into action over there, the national anthems of our Allies, 

American patriotic airs from Revolutionary days to date. 

The Columbia Grafonola plays this inspiring music with 
the snap and dash of the greatest military bands. See your 
Columbia dealer. He will play you the latest selections on 
the newest Grafonolas. Then you can make your own 
selections and celebrate the greatest Fourth of July in our 
history with appropriate patriotic music. 


To make a good record great, play it 
on the Columbia Grafonola 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. ° 


Columbia Grafonolas 
— Standard Models 
up to $300; Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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are minor compared to the great pressing problem that 
faces the Republicans, which is to relieve the tax burdens 
that whelm their members, and over which those mem- 
bers are so annoyed, and at the same time supply enough 
money for the four-billion-dollar budgets that must be 
maintained for the next twenty years. The Republicans 
earnestly seek to oblige their supporters and allies, and if 
they do oblige them they will be accused by the Demo- 
crats of repudiating the obligations of the country. The 
majority feels that it will be wise to refund the lately 
incurred national debt, and think they may provide relief 
by that process, but that is slow. 

It is necessary to revoke some of the present taxes, else 
all hope of something to rattle in the cash box in the com- 
ing presidential campaign is vanished. Moreover, the 
boys back home are looking to this change of control in 
Congress for relief. That is what they changed it for. To 
that end the Republicans are figuring on three methods of 
face-saving taxation, but all the figures they have made 
so far give them little glee. These three methods are: An 
increased tariff; consumption taxes; and increases in the 
surtaxes and rates of the income tax. Politics is a cruel, 
hard taskmaster. There is a President to elect next year. 

If they increase the tariff that will get them next to 
nothing. If they impose consumption taxes those taxes 
will turn out to be combustion taxes and burn them up. 
If they raise the income-tax rates and surtaxes they will 
come close to confiscation. Each way they lose, which 
may account for the lack of sorrow among the Democrats 
when the new Congress convened. In times like these it is 
far pleasanter to be outside than inside. 

Taxes is the great issue, policy, burden, obligation, 
trial and travail of the majority. It transcends all other 
questions. It has more dynamite in it than all other 
questions. The Republicans must do something, and they 
do not know what to do. Senator John Sharp Williams, 
of Mississippi, speaking of this phase of the difficulties of 
the Republicans, said that their victory last November 
was Pyrrhic. 

“Ts that so?’ asked a colleague, expressing great 
interest. “‘I thought that was something that gets to be 
the matter with your teeth.” 


Foreign News 


ARIS: The belated discovery has been made by the 
Big Three that Machiavelli also was an Italian. 

Paris: Another open covenant which seems to be 
hermetically closed is the freedom of the seas. 

Paris: A scrutiny of the names of the American experts 
of the peace commission who resigned does not discover 
the name of Col. Edward M. House. It is understood that 
the Colonel will not desert the President in these critical 
hours. , 

Paris: It has definitely been decided that the Presi- 
dent’s ship, the George Washington, cannot go up the 
River Schelde to Antwerp as proposed. However, the 
naval contingent at the Hotel Crillon have detailed and 


accurate hydrographic charts on view showing that it is 


entirely feasible for the George Washington to go up the 
North River, New York, and proceed to any convenient 
dock should the President desire to use the ship in that 
manner. 

Paris: The American secretariat has now increased 
in numbers so greatly that it occupies more space than 
the British secretariat. In commenting on this Lloyd 
George waggishly remarked: “It takes a democracy to 
become a bureaucracy.”’ 

Paris: “I knew it would be bad over here, but I had 
no idea it would be so bad as it is,” is a remark a Certain 
High Personage is said to have dropped one morning after 
Orlando had called. 

PaRIS: Much significance is attached to the change in 
President Wilson’s Fifteenth Point, which is an interro- 
gation point. It is noted that instead of saying ‘‘ May I 
not?”’ the President now says “‘ Will you permit me?”’ This 
is interpreted to have a direct bearing on the proposed 
American control of Turkey. 

PARIS: Several expert propagandists have been em- 
ployed to get to the French people and statesmen the 
knowledge that it was Germany that lost the war and that 
the indemnity really should be collected from Germany 
rather than from the Americans. 

Paris: It is understood that Japan has been persuaded 
to take the mandatory for China. 

Paris: Prof. Eliphalet Dingbat, a leading expert for the 
Americans, after an exhaustive study of the peace treaty 
conducted at Maxim’s and the Bodega, has reached these 
conclusions: “There were 80,000 words in the treaty as 
tentatively completed. Each of these words was changed 
three times, making a total of 240,000 words used. Each 
expert wrote 3768 words on the various bearings of each 
word, as considered ethnologically, ethnographically, idio- 
matically and paleographically, and there are 11,674 ex- 
perts operating in Paris. Consequently Professor Dingbat 
has ascertained, in the interests of science, that the total 
number of words written, added to the total number of 


words spoken, if placed end to end, would reach 197 times 
round the world, with enough over to provide Senator 
Jim Reed, of Missouri, language for a three days’ speech, 
talking at the rate of 247 words aminute. Professor Ding- 
bat also concludes that the German replies, when com- 
pleted, will show a greater footage per mile per word, as 
the German language is largely polysyllabic; almost un- 
necessarily so, Professor Dingbat states. 

Paris: Gen. Tasker H. Bliss’ personal ethnologist, 
Dr. Charles Francis Beegin, of Texas, attached to the 
American corps of experts, has not been so busily em- 
ployed as his great abilities deserve. In fact the only 
opportunity Doctor Beegin has had to demonstrate his 
value as a peacemaker was when General Bliss inadvert- 
ently spoke of a certain Jugoslav as a Czechoslav. Doctor 
Beegin immediately advanced an exhaustive argument 
showing that the supracranial interstices of the person 
referred to by the general, when contrasted with his fallen 
arches, proved conclusively that the gentleman was Jugo 
rather than Czecho, and General Bliss, after listening to 
the argument, cleverly made amends for his faux pas by 
wittily observing: ‘‘All Slavs look alike to me.” 

Paris: It was discovered late in April that the name of 
the son of a steel magnate, who is a member of the secre- 
tariat, and as daring an aviator as ever remained in the 
production department, who has the rank of captain, pre- 
ceded the name of the son of a very wealthy brewer by 
two places on the official list, the son of the brewer not 
only having the rank of a major in the prune-pit collecting 
brigade but being a better dancer. This flagrant disregard 
of-precedence, inasmuch as the brewer is twice as rich as 
the steel magnate, was the cause of much embarrassment 
to Mr. Joseph Grew, chief of the secretariat, and was also 
much commented upon by the international lawyers. 

Paris: The resignation of Doctor Mezes, chief of 
experts for the American Peace Commission in Paris, and 
brother-in-law of Colonel House, does not entirely de- 
prive the Colonel of family support and counsel. The 
Colonel’s son-in-law, Mr. Auchincloss, remains steadfast 
as a member of the secretariat, and his son-in-law’s 
law partner, Mr. Miller, continues to operate interestingly 
as an international law expert. 


Prohibition 


HE action of the President in suggesting the lifting of 

the ban on beer and light wines was not entirely unex- 
pected, inasmuch as New Jersey and Massachusetts have 
state elections this fall. Both of these states are wet. 


Press Agents, Publicity and Propaganda 


N INVESTIGATION recently completed reveals the 
gratifying fact that every person above the grade of 
bureau chief who is employed or serves the public within 
a mile circle having the White House as its center who 
does not have a press agent, publicity director or propa- 
gandist on his staff is on the staff of some public servant 
as a press agent, publicity director or propagandist. 

Any person who is singly employed in obtaining space 
in the newspapers calling the attention of the public to 
the great achievements of a public servant is a press 
agent. When two persons are so employed the one in 
charge is a publicity agent. When the number of these 
employees reaches three the head of the organization is a 
director of publicity. From four up the work becomes 
propaganda, 

Dr. William Q. Bumpus, who has served his country 
faithfully in the capacity of Director of the Bureau for 
Useless Information, has figured out that if the output of 
all publicity organizations and propaganda factories in 
Washington during the period of the war had been 
dumped into the Atlantic Ocean instead of into editorial 
wastebaskets the flight of the naval N C planes would 
have been unnecessary and a large amount of money 
saved to the people. The aggregate product thus dumped 
would have provided a causeway reaching from New 
York to the Azores, and the aviators could have walked. 

The most successful directors of publicity are those who 
can induce professional writers to write for nothing press 
and propaganda matter which the directors of publicity 
are paid large salaries for getting for nothing from the 
professional writers. 

Several of the larger newspaper-clipping bureaus have 
moved to Washington, where the greatest demand for 
their product continues. 

A novelty recently introduced by one director of pub- 
licity was the sending by telegraph to the newspapers in 
Mr. Piez’s home city of a 5000-word dispatch setting forth 
his chief’s services to his country in the emergency of the 
Emergency. This was to be printed on the morning the 
resignation was announced, and as it had been known only 
for three months that his chief was to quit on a certain 
date the telegraphing was of course quite necessary. The 
dispatch had added value from the fact that it appeared 
to have been written by Elinor Glyn, or some equally tal- 
ented woman novelist. Other publicity directors, who were 
accustomed to send out such articles by mail, were sharply 


reprimanded by their superiors for not thinking of this plan 
themselves. 

Several of the leading publicity directors in Washington 
have publicity directors for themselves. That is, the 
press agents have press agents. This innovation is hailed 
as a distinct advance in the art. 

Until recently the newspaper clippings detailing the 
public services’ attention to the needs of the people and 
advanced thoughts of the great public servants in Washing- 
ton have been sent in first thing each morning to the great 
public servants, pasted on sheets of yellow paper. An 
astute Democratic politician, who must be nameless, 
called attention to the grave political consequences if this 
universal practice was called to the attention of the United 
Trish Societies. Hereafter green paper will be used. 

There is a movement among the capable men who are 
responsible for the newspaper reputations of our states- 
men and administrators, and who prepare statements, 
interviews and speeches for these advanced thinkers on 
the problems of the day, and write magazine articles for 
them to sign, to demand a higher wage scale. There is 
considerable justice in their demand. The publicity men 
are at present grossly underpaid. Hereafter the sale will 
be as follows: 


Ordinary newspaper statement giving the 


views of the great man . . § 25.00 
Long statement expanding same 50.00 
Signed article for magazine. .... . . 100.00 


SHortiepeschisece (see LAE EP St 25.00 


Pale Hourpeechi. cers grits es weeien ole 50.00 

Principal and featured address before na- 
tHOnADOd yee. Wr: Se ee 150.00 

BOOK eigenen satis: the), Oe remy Sarees 300.00 


An ingenious machine has been invented by an attaché 
of the White House clerical force. This machine tabulates 
and registers the number of times each cabinet member 
gets himself on the first page of the newspapers during the 
week, with the amount of space obtained. Not only is 
a pleasant rivalry thus maintained between the cabinet 
ministers, but the work of their various publicity depart- 
ments is accurately checked. 

Senator Medill McCormick, of Illinois, a former editor, 
is the subject of much good-natured chaffing by his col- 
leagues because Senator George Moses, of New Hampshire, 
grabbed a column of space in many newspapers with his 
nomination of Gen. Leonard Wood for President—beat 
Senator McCormick to it, in other words. Senator Mc- 
Cormick is considering a plan to get a column for himself. 
He may nominate somebody else. 

Senator Robert M. LaFollette is not putting out much 
stuff about himself these days. 

Opposition to the League of Nations as a medium for 
publicity is very popular with the statesmen.’ It usually 
makes the first page. 

Former Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, pulled a 
good one this spring. He went to the Pacific Coast, where 
visiting statesmen are still considered worth interviewing 
by the local papers, and was featured in many publications, 
with portrait, for several days. This was effective, kept 
the senator in the papers, and cost nothing but his rail- 
road fare. 

“Bring the boys home from Europe”’ has been over- 
worked, and “‘ Investigate the war”’ is not so effective as it 
was. Carrying a union card still has its appeal. Hammer- 
ing a few rivets into a ship is entirely done as a publicity 
obtainer, but some results have been obtained by walking 
in parades of shipbuilders. Society ladies who were suc- 
cessful with war-work pictures are now turning their 
attention to welcoming home the boys from over there. 

Messages of condolence and congratulations to influen- 
tial persons continue good for a few lines. 

Mayor Ole Hanson was compelled to leave for the 
East immediately after the strike in Seattle, but as the 
mayor is subject to car sickness the trip was necessarily 
one of many stops. This affliction of the mayor’s, though 
distressing to him, and delaying his arrival in New York, 
was of great benefit to the people of San Francisco, Denver, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington and many other cities, 
inasmuch as the mayor was induced to speak in public at 
each place he stopped. He did not care to speak, of course, 
but the pressure was too strong to be resisted. Oddly 
enough, coincident with the mayor’s tour there appeared 
paragraphs in many of the Western papers to the effect 
that he would make an excellent President of the United 
States. His intimate friends are telling of a remark made 
to Mayor Hanson by Charles M. Schwab, who said: “If 
I had had you working for me when I was at the head of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation I might have done twice 
as well as I did in the newspapers.” 

Though it requires the trained services of a large num- 
ber of men and women to write and place the magazine 
articles signed by the public men of Washington and else- 
where, Mr. John Barrett, of the Pan-American Union, has 
no such difficulty. Mr. Barrett runs a magazine of his 
own and thus appears in print regularly each month. 

A distressing case is reported from the department of 
propaganda maintained by one of our leading cabinet 
ministers. An enthusiastic young propagandist was found 
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to be acting strangely, and on investigation 
it was discovered he believed his own 
propaganda. He was placed under restraint. 

Propaganda is press-agenting with a col- 
lege education. Any press agent who con- 
vinees his employer he is a propagandist 
ean get forty dollars more a week. That 
accounts for a great share of the propaganda 
now being presented to the people. 


Mystery Solved 


R. WALKER D. HINES, United 

States Railroad Administrator, has re- 
ported deficits of half a billion dollars in the 
operations of the railroads since the first of 
the year, and has informed Congress that 
it will take a billion two hundred thousand 
dollars in excess of receipts to keep the 
roads going until the end of 1919. This 
satisfactorily solves the mystery surround- 
ing the resignation of Mr. William G. Mc- 
Adoo as Secretary of the Treasury and 
Railroad Administrator. 


Successful Revolt 


HE most successful revolution in Amer- 

ican politics has now passed into his- 
tory. Everybody won. Senator Penrose 
is chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator Warren is chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and each of the re- 
volting progressives is well, adequately 
and satisfactorily placed on the Senate 
committees, which placing was the object 
of the revolution. A majority of only two 
in a Senate certainly does work wonders in 
providing jobs for revolutionists who know 
their strength and, knowing, dare maintain. 
Rarely has a more affecting scene been 
observed in the Senate than Senator Borah 
scanning the committee lists to make sure 
that each revolting progressive had grabbed 
the exact job he revolted for, protesting 
with tremendous sincerity that the only 
reason he, and the others, opposed Senator 
Penrose was because of the Penrose views 
on taxation. 


The Movies 


T’ IS estimated that 356,923 feet of 
moving-picture film has been prepared 
showing various important. Americans pin- 
ning medals and crosses on heroes. In no 
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single instance did a camera man fail to get 
the pinners into the foreground of the 
picture. 

What ‘undoubtedly would have been a 
calamity was averted by the prompt action 
of the commanding general on the occasion 
of a recent visit of Secretary Daniels to 
the American troops along the Rhine. The 
Secretary, wearing his plug hat, was pre- 
pared to review several regiments of troops 
when it was discovered that the movie men 
had no films. 

There was great consternation over this 
untoward situation, and it was at first 
thought that the films had been stolen by 
some German spy. 

The commanding general, knowing full 
well that a review of his troops without 
the proper movies showing the Secretary 
reviewing them had no tactical or promo- 
tion value, hurriedly sent a courier to a 
supply depot for a new supply of films. 

The films finally arrived, and the Secre- 
tary is shown in many engaging poses as he 
passed down the lines. 

There is a movement among the assist- 
ant secretaries in the various departments 
to demand movie privileges once each 
week, instead of twice a month, as now 
arranged. These men argue that inasmuch 
as the cabinet ministers appear in the films 
every day they should get a crack at it once 
a week. The American Federation of Prop- 
agandists has taken the matter for con- 
sideration. 

A school has been opened in Washington 
where public men will be trained to look 
more intelligent, if possible, when the 
movie operator tells them to show some 
action while he is filming them. 

Former Secretary McAdoo stole a march 
on his rivals for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President. While on the Pacific 
Coast Mr. McAdoo was filmed in som- 
brero, chaps, flannel shirt and neck hand- 
kerchief. This assures him the cowboy 
vote. 

Anecdote 


T WAS suggested by the pendulous 

progressives in the United States Senate 
while engaged in devising ways and means 
to defeat Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
for chairman of the Finance Committee, 
that it would be good polities to offer the 
place to Senator Townsend, of Michigan, 
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thus, it might be, getting Senator Town- 
send over to their support. 

This caused great consternation among 
the Old Guard Republicans, because they 
cannot afford to lose a vote, and they 
needed Townsend tosupport Penrose. They 


telegraphed to Senator Townsend, then in . 


Detroit, apprising him of the plot and urg- 
ing him to send them by telegraph a firm 
and swift and unequivocal refusal to accept 
the place, together with an announcement 
that he intended to support Penrose. 

“T am ‘greatly surprised that my name 
has been suggested as chairman of the 
Finance Committee,’’ Senator Townsend 
telegraphed to the Old Guard. 

“That,” said Senator Lodge as he read 
the wire, “certainly is a firm and unequivo- 
cal refusal.” 


The Spoken Word 


RATORY continues to hold the public 
men of Washington in its enchanting 
sway. The music of the spoken word still 
charms every public servant’s ear—that is, 
of his own spoken word. There are 26,783 
eager and accomplished orators in Washing- 
ton, and millions throughout the country. 
It required 1972 pages of the Congressional 
Record, set in fine type, to convey to the 
waiting world the oratory spilled in the 
final fifteen days of the session of Congress 
that ended on March fourth. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the debate on 
the League of Nations will comprise 23,- 
965,782 words, of which Senators Johnson, 
Borah, Reed and La Follette will contribute 
9,564,300. 

A novelty in entertainment at social 
functions has been introduced in Washing- 
ton. Public men who are invited gather 
in groups in the parlors of the host and 
read their speeches one to the other with 
great declamatory effect. Muchrivalry ex- 
ists as to which orator shall have first chance, 
and ingenious expedients are adopted to gain 
this initial advantage. 

At a pleasant gathering the other night 
a noted orator secured a butler’s uniform 
and stood just inside the door as the guests 
entered. He craftily detained several of his 
rival silver-tonguers in an anteroom, under 
pretense of caring for their coats, and be- 
fore they could produce their own speeches 
he produced his and read it to them with 
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great pleasure to himself. This caused 
much comment. 

Another distinguished orator evolved 
even a more ingenious scheme. He substi- 
tuted himself for the carriage man in the 
porte-cochére and read his speech to the 
guests as they left their automobiles. . 

The Four Minute Men, a body of fluent 
talkers trained by George Creel, have 
struck for. more minutes. They say they 
must hereafter be known as Fight Minute 
Men, as they cannot do justice to any 
topic or to themselves in four minutes. 

Since August 4, 1914, every orator has 
had a message instead of a speech to de- 
liver. It has been ascertained that there 
are 297,832 messages delivered in the 
United States every twenty-four hours. 


Political Note 


ENATOR KEY PITTMAN, of Nevada, 

is nothing if not original. Just at present 

he occupies a unique position among his col- 
leagues. He says he likes President Wilson. 


Great Truth 


N THE course of the discussion of last 

fall’s election, which gave the Repub- 
licans the control of Congress, President 
Wilson is reported to have said: “I may 
have had a majority on the floor of the 
Congress, but I never have had one in the 
cloakrooms.” 

This remark caused considerable dis- 
cussion among the senators and representa- 
tives, and the situation was summed up by 
a Western member, who said: ‘‘He may 
not have had a majority in the cloakrooms, 
but he certainly had a few tattletales there.” 

Exchanges were considered even, and 
the exercises concluded with the singing 
of a ballad by the Honorable Claude 
Kitchin, in a rich but somewhat throaty 
barytone voice, entitled: You Must Lay 
No Taxes on the Sunny South. 


Inquiry 


UST where do the boys get off who en- 

listed in the United States Marine Corps 
at the call of the President to help make the 
world safe for democracy, were sent to 
Haiti at the beginning of the war and have 
been there ever since? 
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three different types of pavement had been tried 

during ten years, at a cost of ten dollars a square 
yard, only to be ground to pieces by the heavy traffic. In 
the belief of certain manufacturers a special type of pave- 
ment was needed to stand up under the traffic. That type 
was the granite block, of which these manufacturers were 
producers. 

But there was a distinct handicap against their prod- 
uct. As cut in the quarries at that time granite blocks 
were not sufficiently uniform to lay a smooth pavement. 
Only by careful workmanship, cutting to within three- 
eighths of an inch, could a smooth pavement be laid. 

These manufacturers had a field secretary who tackled 
the problem from a new human angle. Granite blocks 
were cut at the quarries by organized workmen. The field 
secretary first called upon the president and secretary of 
the union, and made clear the difficulty confronting their 
employers in selling granite blocks. Heshowed how greater 
accuracy in cutting would not only assist in landing con- 
tracts but ultimately increase the use of that particular 
paving product. At the same time it would give more 
economical pavement on heavy-traffic streets, because 
costs would be decreased per square yard per year. 

The union officials saw the point at once. They called 
a meeting, let the field secretary tell his story to the mem- 
bership and approved his views. Then a delegation of 
union members was taken to view the Brooklyn street, 
and made a report, and that union went solidly to work to 
make granite blocks of such accuracy that they could be 
used for the paving job. 


O: ONE of the heaviest. traffic streets in Brooklyn 


Cases of Constructive Teamwork 


N A LITTLE while blocks were coming out of the 

quarries cut to unheard-of accuracy. The contract was 
let, granite blocks were specified and the laying began. 

Whereupon another difficulty arose: 

Paving contractors took those beautifully accurate gran- 
ite blocks and laid them so hurriedly that on the first short 
stretch of pavement completed there were gaps between 
the blocks wide enough for the insertion of one’s finger. 
This gave a rough street, and nullified all the block cutters’ 
pains to get uniformity of height. 

The paving workers had their union—two of them in 
fact, one made up of pavement layers and the other of 
paving rammers. Mister Field Secretary got in touch 
with officers of both unions, and their practical common 
sense was enlisted behind the problem. The granite- 
block cutters’ union sent its delegation to the paving 
unions and explained the proposition. This was something 
more than an ordinary job—manufacturers and workmen 
with a direct bread-and-butter interest in the improve- 
ment of their product had set out to demonstrate that it 
was better than anything else for its particular purpose. 

That granite pavement is still giving splendid service 
in Brooklyn, and the field secretary can take you over 
there and show you—first some rough granite blocks of the 
kind turned out by the quarrymen before they became 
interested in helping sell their product; and then a short 
stretch of accurately cut granite, unevenly laid by the 
unsuspecting pavement workers in the beginning; and then 


the smooth granite surface with blocks all of ‘a 
height, and smoothly laid shoulder to shoulder, 
stretching for miles. 

This field secretary has since put through sey- 
eral interesting undertakings of thesame sort, work- 
ing with union men, not merely to impart the 
selling point of view but also to get for the guid- 
ance of manufacturers the point of view of the wage 
earner who is handling those matters every day. 
Starting as a stenographer and working in various 
industries where unions are strong and differences 
between employer and employees sometimes in- 
tense, he learned early in the game that much labor 
trouble turns on differences of viewpoint, that both 
employers and workers have information helpful to 
each other, and that if they can both look at the proposi- 
tion through the same spectacles it is often easy to-find 
points of plain business agreement. An interesting thing 
was his discovery in working with engineers that the latter, 
intent chiefly on technical problems, have a tendency to 
lump labor with materials and processes, and blindly route 
the human workers in channels—and then wonder why 
men differ from materials and machines when it comes to 
getting results. 

Along came the war, and this field secretary found 
himself studying the selling problems of the metal-lath 
manufacturers. Uncle Sam had jumped into the big job 
of building the army cantonments. From one end of the 
country to the other carpenters were mobilized, and the 
hammer and saw were heard constructing emergency 
barracks of wood—and wood alone. It was admitted that 
these barracks might burn—in fact, some of them did 
burn—but the pressure for speed was so great and the 
advantages of wooden barracks seemed so manifest that 
the job went ahead regardless. 

Manufacturers of metal lath maintained, however, that 
their product, applied to timber framework, and coated 
with stucco, could be thrown into barracks with just as 
much speed, at hardly any greater cost, and that the 
result would be fire-resisting cantonments of much longer 
life, with marked advantages in cleanliness. But in the 
hurry at Washington it seemed difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory official hearing. 

The journeymen lathers’ union was about to hold its 
annual convention. Mister Field Secretary went to the 
meeting, got permission to talk to the delegates, outlined 
the situation, and an open forum was started to discuss 
the question: What can the metal-lath manufacturers do 
to help journeymen lathers deliver better results on the 
job? Delegate after delegate rose and spoke of his own 
experience with metal lath. Every man was earnestly 
opposed to the lighter weights of metal lath, because they 
always gave him trouble. First, they were hard to erect, 
owing to the tendency to buckle, and took more time than 
the heavier-weight metal lath and other forms of lathing 
material; second, when the lather’s job with this light- 
weight material was finished the plasterer found difficulty 
in doing his work, reproached the lather, and called him 
back to make repairs. Asan upshot that convention de- 
clared that the biggest improvement manufacturers could 
make would be in abolishing their light-weight products 
and confining themselves to the sturdier medium and 
heavy-weight types. 

When manufacturers were told about this they frankly 
admitted that light-weight metal lath had been made to 
sell at a price to meet competition. The journeymen 
lathers’ criticism had revealed a shortcoming in their 
own trade standards and organization. They took steps 
to eliminate foolish competition and improve their prod- 
ucts all along the line. 

Then the lathers’ union began to work on Washington. 
They did not endeavor to put over anything through 
political influence or voting power. With a country at war 
that seemed unfair. Besides, the technical facts in the 
case were so strong they told their own story. 

A census taken through local unions over the country 
showed that there were hundreds of lathers and plasterers 
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unemployed, whereas carpenters were all busy at war 
wages. These figures, together with straight engineering 
data about the advantages of metal-lath and stucco 
construction for emergency buildings like the canton- 
ments, were then taken by the union officials to the War 
Department. The union spent its own good money to 
gather information, and was successful in obtaining a 
hearing. Shortly afterward metal lath and stucco were 
specified for partial building of a new cantonment, a 
wooden barrack and a stucco building alternating side 
by side throughout the job, with figures showing costs 
and construction speed. The stucco buildings were fin- 
ished just as quickly as the wooden ones, because lathers 
and plasterers had a selling interest in demonstrating their 
skill, and the cost amounted to only about five per cent 
more than that of wooden buildings. 


Wood Carvers Who Advertise 


OME time after the unions demonstrated their skill with 

the Brooklyn granite pavement the city of Yonkers con- 
templated tearing up a stretch of old rough-granite blocks, 
substituting a smoother pavement of an admittedly less 
durable type. This came to the attention of the president 
of the pavers’ international union, who went to the city 
fathers of Yonkers with a business proposition. 

“Our local union,” said he, ‘‘ offers the time of its mem- 
bers to the city without charge to take up a stretch of those 
old granite blocks, cut them in two, form new heads to give 
an even surface, and relay them, as a sample of what can 
be done. We will also buy the cement. It isn’t going to 
cost the city anything.” 

That Yonkers street is to-day a smooth section of granite 
blocks, a practical illustration of what a labor union can do 
when it sets out to help the sales force. The sample stretch 
was laid, approved, and the contract carried out as per 
sample—and the city saved from $1.25 to $1.50 a square 
yard over the estimated cost of the less durable pavement 
it had planned to lay. 

The selling viewpoint is not a monopoly of the employer. 

One of the smallest and most enterprising workers’ 
organizations in this country is the International Wood 
Carvers’ Association, with about a thousand members. 
Wood carving is an old artistic craft, with valuable con- 
tributions of skill and quality to make to the manufac- 
ture of household and office furniture, moldings, mantels, 
interior decorations and many other articles of wood. This 
craft has suffered from the competition of composition 
wood and machine reproduction as well as the factory 
tendency toward poor taste in design. The idea of a trade 
organization’s assessing its one thousand members twenty 
cents a week for an advertising fund to lay before well- 
to-do people who are building and furnishing homes the 
merits of honest old-fashioned wood carving seems rather 
far-fetched. If anyone had the acumen to see that selling 
angle of good design, and apply the stimulus of present-day 
advertising to its development of wood carving, surely it 
would be the manufacturers in some of these lines. Not so, 
however; the idea originated with the wood carvers them- 
selves, and has been discussed recently in their official 
bulletin. The leader in the movement is Montague 
Webber, business manager of the wood carvers’ Detroit 
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branch, and shortly, with the codperation 
of some New York advertising men, a mod- 
est beginning will be made to test’ the 
idea. 

Among other characteristic American 
inventions that helped win the war was the 
little- storage-battery electric truck for 
hauling stuff round factories, docks and 
freight houses. The first European pur- 
chasing commissions discovered this device 
as soon as they came to America, and 
promptly sent it abroad to save man power 
in the munition works. 

To-day New York is struggling with an 
overwhelming congestion of ocean freight, 
due to ship shortage and enormous foreign 
demand for our goods. Among other labor- 
saving devices that have been tried to re- 
lieve congestion is the electric truck. 

But in more than one instance recently 
these electric trucks have been pointed 
toward the end of a dock, started without 
a driver, and run off into the harbor, behind 
the back of the boss. 

“If we let these damn things get a foot- 
hold here,” seems to be the philosophy of 
the dock workers, ‘‘they will do us out of 
our jobs.” 

Among the many live business associa- 
tions that were formed during the war is 
one made up of manufacturers of just such 
devices for handling materials—electric 
trucks, cranes, handling systems, belt and 
gravity conveyors, lifts, bunkering machin- 
ery, and the like. This association handed 
over a brand-new job to the field secretary 
who had enlisted the labor unions on the 
selling side of granite-block pavement and 
metal-lath cantonments. He has been given 
what might be called the prejudice division 
of the industry. His name is Zenas W. 
Carter. He has an office in New York City. 
There is absolutely nothing slick about 
either himself or his methods. After getting 
the broadest human view of such a situa- 
tion, and backing it up with plain business 
facts, absolutely eliminating all the theory 
and the argument, he proceeds to lay the 
facts before everybody interested. 


Cheapness Through Efficiency 


Not.all the prejudice against  labor- 
saving dock devices is found among the 
dock workers, by any means. We are build- 
Ing a large ocean merchant marine and 
asking American business men to operate it 
in the carrying of at least fifty per cent of 
our world trade. Many of these business 
men complain pessimistically about handi- 
caps in higher American wages. On the 
Great Lakes American freighters manned 
by high-wage crews carry ore, grain and 
coal one thousand miles for fifty cents a 
ton, and make a profit. Where an ocean 
vessel may operate all the year round the 
Jake freighter has a season of: only eight 
months. No ocean rate in the world is so 


-low as that-for carrying a ton of ore from 
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Duluth to Conneaut, Ohio—Secretary Red- 
field says that it would make a Norwegian 
tramp steamer go out of business in despair. 
This feat in transportation is achieved 
through labor-saving devices for loading 
and unloading lake freighters. Through 
the installation of similar devices in our 
ocean ports it is certain that we can effect 
the same economies and overcome all the 
handicaps. But the conservative ocean- 
shipping man insists that his conditions are 
different. He balks at even beginning to 
think about the application of automatic 
devices to his peculiar requirements. He 
sticks to some methods of handling cargoes 
originated by the Phoenicians, and growls 
about costs. Brought to a state of mind 
where he will admit that automatic ma- 
chinery may be a solution of American 
merchant-marine problems he objects: ‘Oh, 
well, even so, the machinery would soon 
be installed by all the foreigners; and there 
you are!”’ 

There is nothing particularly new in the 
distrust of labor-saving machinery by work- 
ing people, Their fears have driven them to 
fight and destroy devices’ ever since the 
first power looms and grain harvesters, It 
is a problem not of the New York docks or 
of to-day, but of working people all over the 
world the past century or more. There is 
apparently reason to fear—automatic ma- 
chinery actually displaces workers in many 
cases. But it displaces them only for a time, 
and ultimately the benefits are so many 
and direct that to get the facts before 
workers is really doing them a favor and 
furthering their interests. 

In the great ocean-freight congestion at 
New York to-day dock workers handling 
goods by sheer muscle often labor ten and 
twelve hours a day. They are well paid for 
overtime, and the extra money in the pay 
envelope looks like a benefit. But if there is 
one thing plain to the laborer handling 
barrels of flour and bags of sugar by sheer 
muscle it is that muscle and strength must 
sometime play out, and that overtime at 
hard physical tasks shortens life and im- 
pairs health and strength. The narrowing 
effect upon family and social life is too 
obvious to require any argument; manual 
laborers have their own measures for such 
limitations no less than the trained student 
of sociology and fatigue strains. 

After the first adjustments have been 
made to labor-saving machinery the traffic 
always rises enormously, bringing easier 
and pleasanter work, with shorter hours 
and better pay. The world has to-day in- 
finitely more cloth, and cheaper, with more 
and better paid weavers, as a consequence 
of the power'loom, and more food through 
agricultural machinery. 

Typesetting machinery and the perfect- 
ing press have made work for more printers 
and given us more publications. Accounting 
machinery has increased office forces every- 
where, and made possible bigger business 
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through moreand better business facts. The 
automobile threatened to make the horse 
extinct, but like the railroad it has really 
made work for more horses, and made horse 
breeding a more profitable industry than 
ever before. 

The installation of automatic cargo ma- 
chinery at our ports calls for skillful gath- 
ering and presentation of such basic facts. 
Mr. Carter is now rounding up the facts, 
and when he has them they will be laid 
before dock workers and union officials. 

“There is nothing that men and women 
engaged in hard manual work see quicker 
than a clean statement of facts,” he says. 
“Nor is there anything that they sense 
quicker than an attempt to put something 
over. They are keener in detecting a joker 
than the so-called intellectual classes.”’ 

One of the first big facts about automatic 
handling machinery is that it frees the 
human body from drudgery. Practical 
demonstrations of this have been made on 
the New York docks. First, a simple 
gravity carrier is laid flat along some stretch 
over which men have been carrying boxes 
on their shoulders or trundling them with 
trucks. The gravity carrier is just a ladder- 
like device with rollers instead of rungs, and 
boxes laid on the rollers can be pushed 
along quickly and easily. Dock workers 
do not require much more than a morning 
to see the benefit of that in terms of re- 
lieved muscles. Then the gravity carrier 
is tilted, and boxes rolled down an incline, 
and this leads to the installation of other 
body-freeing devices. 

The element of fatigue in muscular work 
has lately been measured pretty definitely, 
not only in the amount of work that a 
strong human being can do in a given num- 
ber of hours but in terms of increased per- 
centages of accidents and injuries hour by 
hour as people grow tired. These are facts 
that can be demonstrated as surely as the 
weight of a case of goods, or its length, or 
breadth, ‘or height—for they are arrived 
at by measurements, just like weights and 
dimensions. 

“T agree with you that machinery will 
displace some manual workers,”’ says Mr. 
Carter to the dock laborers. ‘‘ But it will be 
only for a time. Ultimately the more 
economical handling of freight will increase 
the volume, and there will be work for more 
people at higher wages. It will be pleas- 
anter work because less tiring. It will be 
work concentrated in shorter hours, and 
the people who do it will live longer and 
have more time for their families and for 
self-improvement.” 

A much broader aspect of this situation 
is found in the development of world trade 
looming up just ahead. With a merchant 
marine building, and demand all over the 
globe for American goods, American mar- 
kets for other nations’ raw materials, and 
American investments and engineering to 
open up their resources, we suddenly find 
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that it is necessary to train people in a hun- 
dred technicalities connected with world 
trade. The simplest ocean shipment calls 
for papers relating to the goods, freight 
rates, classification, insurance, tariffs. We 
find that such details have been handled 
chiefly by men trained in other countries, 
and that we must send thousands of our 
railroad and dock employees to school for 
short practical technical courses. The same 
situation exists in the operation of docks 
and terminals at home, the stowing and 
navigation of ships, the unloading and 
handling of American cargo in foreign 
boats. 

“Back to school!’ is the basic slogan of 
American world trade, and the facts of this 
situation require clear presentation to dock 
workers. 


Chances to Get Better Jobs 


To-day Bill Jones, lifting 280-pound 
bales of Manila hemp by sheer strength, 
may be getting good wages for eight hours’ 
work, plus three’ hours’ overtime. To- 
morrow when that hemp is handled auto- 
matically there will be a good deal more of 
it, and Bill Jones, sitting in the cab of an 
electric crane or conveyor, will work eight 
hours operating electric switches, and find 
himself physically fresh and mentally keen 
at quitting time. If he is disposed to study 
he can fit himself to be a foreman or super- 
intendent, because automatic cargo ma- 
chinery will make more places for men with 
technical and supervising knowledge. In- 
stead of a blind-alley job on the docks, to be 
narrowly watched and nursed, he may 
become a terminal manager at one of our 
seaports or be sent abroad to supervise 
cargo handling on American lines. If he 
himself does not rise to new opportunities 
his sons certainly will, for they will be liv- 
ing in a new world of opportunity. 

An electric truck stands on a New York 
dock. There are two ways of looking at it, 
from a dock worker’s standpoint. If he 
views it narrowly as something likely to 
do him out of a job, throwing over the 
switch and heading it for the dock end is 
a very human thing to do. But if he sees 
embodied in that electric truck a world 
trade which may increase our industrial 
activities as magically as the automobile 
business—if he sees that his teamwork is 
needed on the selling side of world trade— 
if he sees as a plain business proposition 
that modern cargo machinery can lift him 
out of the ranks of the muscle workers and 
make him a skilled worker—if it offers him 
a supervising job and a salary instead of a 
wage envelope—then he will have grasped 
the selling aspects of world trade, and, like 
the granite-block cutters, the pavers and 
rammers, the journeymen lathers and other 
organized workmen, he will probably be 
fo it, and throw his weight on the selling 
side. 


York was concerned over the account of a cus- 
tomer in a Southern city. This retailer had been 
oing business with the house for a number of years and 
ad always been a liberal’ buyer of the finer grades of 
ierchandise. But for some time he had been slow in his 
ayments, and was getting slower all the while. 

The wholesaler made inquiries among other firms in the 
rade and learned that the Southern merchant was not 
aying anyone promptly. He usually settled his bills with 
otes instead of cash and frequently had to renew the notes 
s they fell due. And when a merchant loses all his cash 
iscounts and pays interest charges besides, he is in a bad 
x. It was no wonder the New York wholesaler was dis- 
urbed, for the Southern jeweler owed his house more than 
welve thousand dollars. He decided that it was a case for 
ersonal investigation, and accordingly got on the train 
o go and see for himself what was the matter. 

The New Yorker had never been in the Southern town 
efore and as he rode from the station to his hotel on the 
aorning of his arrival he looked round interestedly. The 
ensus credited the town with fifty thousand population; 
t was therefore on the border line between town and city. 
‘here were two office buildings each ten stories high in the 
enter of the business section, and from them the sky line 
ll off in either direction to two and three story buildings, 
ome of them wooden. There was one department store 
ceupying a hundred-foot front with modern show win- 
ows trimmed by a professional window dresser, and next 
oor was a racket store whose old-fashioned windows had 
ot been washed in three months. On opposite corners 
tood two drug stores. 

One was so up to date that it was hardly a drug store 
t all; it had a tile floor, cigar counter on one side of the 
ntrance, a thirty-foot soda counter on the other side, and 
he drugs and medicines in a little space in the rear, past 
he clustered ice-cream tables. The rival establishment on 
he other corner still clung to its old-fashioned square soda 
ountain, its round-topped show cases, and its three-story 
ottle in the window. It was a drug store of the old 
chool, even to the smell. 


[vs head of a wholesale jewelry concern in New 


The Wholesaler’s Diagnosis 


HE New Yorker did not-go to his customer’s store at 

once, but knocked round town a while sizing up the 
usiness opportunities of the community in which he had 
_ twelve-thousand-dollar interest. 

The retailer who owed him money had a good location in 
he principal business block, and the New York man 
topped a few minutes before going in, to look over the 
vindow display. Certainly the window trimming showed 
hat the retailer was not neglecting his business, whatever 
ther reason might be the cause of his financial trouble. In 
me window was a handsome solid silver tea service, pol- 
shed and shiny as the day it left the factory, and in the 
ther window were some platinum bar pins and wrist 
ieee arranged attractively on a background of black 
relvet. 

The wholesaler went in and asked for the proprietor. 
Nhile waiting he looked with experienced eye over the 
tore. The place was kept in immaculate fashion, the mer- 
handise well arranged, and the three salespeople looked 
vide-awake and cordial. It was perhaps five minutes be- 
ore the proprietor came down from his private office. The 
wo men had never met before, as the retailer had always 
ought from a traveling salesman, and he started nerv- 
usly when the wholesaler introduced himself. When a 
torekeeper owes twelve thousand dollars, all past due, 


and the creditor suddenly appears it usually means some- 
thing more than a neighborly call. But the wholesaler put 
the younger man at ease with his first words. 

“Don’t get seared,’”’ he said. ‘“‘I haven’t come all this 
distance to tell you that you have got to pay me this 
minute; I have come to see if we can’t plan together some 
way to get you on a better foundation. Put on your hat 
and come over to the hotel, where we can talk without 
being interrupted. 

“According to the statement you sent us recently,’’ the 
wholesaler said when they had settled themselves in his 
hotel room, “your stock invoices about forty thousand 
dollars, and your total indebtedness is about twenty 
thousand. It is a pretty heavy load for a merchant to 
carry debts equal to half of what he has got, but it is not a 
hopeless situation by any means. Of course when a man 
owes as large a percentage as that he is at the mercy of his 
creditors, because if anyone gets ugly and demands his 
money right away the retailer must put on a forced sale to 
raise the cash; and no stock of merchandise will bring 
more than fifty cents on the dollar when it has to be turned 
into money right now. But in your case I have no inten- 
tion of demanding my twelve thousand dollars at once, 
and I assume your other creditors will be equally rea- 
sonable. iis 

“Now I have been walking round town this morning 
and sort of sizing up its business possibilities, because we 
wholesalers have to consider a man’s community as well 
as his capital and personal ability when determining how 
far it is safe to go in the matter of credit. If, for instance, 
yyour town depended on one big industrial plant for its 
principal income the merchants would not be so good a 
credit risk as those in a town that gets its living from a 
number of dissimilar sources. There is always the possi- 
bility that the one big plant may close down, in which case 
the local merchants would entirely fill the classification of 
blown-up suckers. 

“But your town isall right in that respect; your manu- 
facturing is well diversified, and nearly half of your income 
is derived from the surrounding farming territory. Yet you 
are not arich man’s community. I dropped in ona banker 
this morning for a talk and he told me that there are only 
four individuals in the community who are rated at more 
than a million dollars and less than thirty who are worth 
a hundred thousand or more. The vast majority of people 
who come into your store are wage earners or people in 
very moderate circumstances. 

“Now I believe your troubles have come from the fact 
that you haven’t studied your town and got a correct idea 
of what can and cannot be sold here. Take the goods you 
are displaying in your show windows to-day: In one 
window the sole decoration is a solid silver tea set worth 
three hundred dollars; in the other there are some wrist 
watches and bar pins, the cheapest article shown being 
priced at fifty dollars. There is nothing in your window 
display to interest the machinist out at the railroad shops 
or the girl from the country who has saved up some change 
from her egg and chicken money. 

“While I was waiting inside your store I looked round 
and it seemed to me that your whole stock ran too much 
to high-priced merchandise. You evidently have made up 
your mind to get the high-class trade of your community, 
which is a good thing; but don’t forget that there are a 
thousand people here who are possible customers for five- 
dollar articles where there is one person able to spend a 
hundred dollars any time he feels like it. 
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“Tn a town of this size the rich people are the 
merchant’s greatest source of danger. That may 
seem a queer statement, but I think I can show you 
howit works out. Take your own line of business. Twenty 
years ago the family worth two or three hundred thousand 
dollars lived about like anyone else in the community; they 
owned a nicer house and kept a man to take care of the 
horses and do the work round the place, but those were 
the only visible signs of wealth. But then the sons and 
daughters began to grow up and go away to fashionable 
schools; the rest of the family got in the habit of taking 
trips to the big cities and bringing home expensive things 
they had bought ixfthe metropolitan stores.” 


A Constructive Criticism 


= Wied began to worry about the high-priced articles the 
m people who ought to be your customers were buying 
away from home; you figured that you ought to carry some 
of those extravagant things and get some of the rich folks’ 
easy money. At the bottom there was a lot of vanity in it 
too. You could not bear to think of someone saying, ‘Oh 
yes, he is a very reliable little man and we often buy simple 
things there, but, of course, he doesn’t carry the really 
fine articles one wants.’ 

““You blame your townspeople for going to New York 
or Philadelphia to spend their big money; but it is pretty 
hard to sell extreme and expensive merchandise anywhere 
unless you can offer your customer a great number of 
pieces to select from. 

“‘The secret of the big city stores’ success lies largely in 

the atmosphere they are able to create. Customers are 
carried off their feet by the lavish displays. A person 
surrounded by half a million dollars’ worth of expensive 
merchandise is sort of hypnotized and at the mercy of the 
salesman. 
# “And so I say the small-town storekeeper’s great source 
of danger lies in yielding to the temptation of buying mer- 
chandise that he cannot sell. I can see exactly how it 
worked out in your own case. You kept adding to your 
stock of expensive goods, hoping in time to be able to con- 
trol the rich people’s trade. After a while you got so 
stocked up with high-priced merchandise and owed so 
much money for it that you weren’t in position to buy the 
popular everyday selling stuff that you actually needed. 
In looking over your stock I should estimate that you have 
about thirty thousand dollars’ worth of expensive articles 
which sell once in a while, and ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of everyday bread-and-butter goods. The proportions 
ought to be reversed. 

“You can’t go along under present conditions. There 
simply isn’t enough wealthy trade in your town to warrant 
your carrying so many expensive goods, and you hayen’t a 
complete enough selection of popular-priced articles to 
attract the average buyers. Here is what I am willing to 
do to help put you on a better footing: We will go through 
your stock and pick out ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
the high-priced goods which you have bought from my 
house; these goods I will take back at their cost price less 
ten per cent. I am entitled to that discount because of the 
expense I shall be put to, and because some of the articles 
are a little shopworn; this will give you a credit of nine 
thousand dollars. I will send our traveling man here dur- 
ing the next few days and you can order that amount of 
medium-priced popular-selling merchandise. 

“This will put your stock more in line with the buying 
power of your community. You will probably miss having 
people come in and tell you that your store reminds them 
of Fifth Avenue, but after all it will be more fun to sit 
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down every first of the month to write out checks in pay- 
ment of all your accounts and earn your cash discounts.”’ 

The merchant did as he was advised and in a year’s time 
was on a solid footing. He had got his business into con- 
formity with his possible customers. He still carries a 
reasonable selection of high-priced merchandise, but more 
than three-fourths of his stock is aimed at the buying 
power of the people who can afford to spend five or ten 
dollars after they have paid their necessary living expenses. 

This Southern merchant represents a surprisingly large 
proportion of storekeepers who are going against the cur- 
rent simply because they have not made a real effort to 
know just what their communities can absorb. Large re- 
tail concerns do not ordinarily make this mistake because 
the buyers are hired men who have to temper their enthu- 
siasm by a necessity for making their departments profit- 
able in order to hold their jobs. But the small merchant 
who does his own buying is accountable to no one but 
his creditors, and they are usually a long way off. And 
some men are so constituted that a bill of goods bought on 
three months’ time seems almost like getting it as a free 
gift. 

Last January the writer talked with the head of a depart- 
ment in a large retail concern who was worried because he 
had carried into the new year two hundred dollars’ worth 
of Christmas novelties, which would have to be packed 
away until the following December. His purchase of these 
goods had amounted to about two thousand dollars, but 
the management had let him know emphatically that it 
was not business to have ten per cent of any line left over. 

Round the corner was a small merchant who also had 
bought some of the line—about eight hundred dollars’ 
worth. ‘‘Oh, yes, I did pretty well with those goods,” he 
told the writer. ‘‘Of course I carried about a third of 
them over, but there were enough of them sold to pay the 
bill, and what is left is clear profit. I can get rid of them 
next Christmas all right.’’ 

The concern which had blamed its buyer for getting 
stuck with ten per cent of his purchase is capitalized at a 
million dollars; the man round the corner who was 
satisfied to carry one-third packed away for nearly a 
year would possibly be worth twenty thousand if all his 
debts were paid. 


A Successful Gift Shop 


ERE population statistics do not givean adequate idea 

of the business opportunities that may existinany town 
or city. A small city near a large one is usually a poor one 
from the retailer’s standpoint. Western towns usually do 
much more business than those of the same population 
in the East, because there is less big-city competition. But 
certain sections have specialties for which they will spend 
money surprisingly. Virginia buys far more solid silver 
tableware according to its population and wealth than any 
other state; California uses more than its proportion of 
diamonds; clothing merchants from other sections would 
be amazed to know how many men’s wide-brimmed felt 
hats at twenty-five dollars apiece can be sold in the small- 
est Texas towns. 

One of the most striking examples of the value of a mer- 
chant’s studying the buying qualities of his community 
lies in the success of a certain retail store in a Middle 
Western town. 

This successful store is peculiar in that practically the 
whole stock is composed of articles suitable for gifts. The 
arrangement of stock also is peculiar; instead of having 
separate departments for each kind of merchandise the 
store is divided into sections according to price. There isa 
dollar section, a two-dollar section, a five-dollar section, 
and so on. 

“T opened up here about five years ago,”’ the proprietor 
told the writer, ‘‘mainly because I did not have enough 
money to tackle the big city. My ten-thousand-dollar 
capital was not enough to stock up a store in the high-rent 
district where I should be in direct competition with the big 
concerns, and so I thought of my present location. 

“Business men told me I was making a mistake in locat- 
ing in a suburban town; that the merchant in sucha place 
is handicapped by his nearness to the city and about all he 
can hope to get is a little pick-up business which people 
don’t think worth going to the big stores for. 

“T studied the town thoroughly. It is a manufacturing 
community of about forty thousand inhabitants, with the 
majority of the workers earning fairly good salaries. 

“There were not many wealthy people in the town, 
though some of the factory executives drew large salaries. 
There was no retired class with money because the town 
itself was young, practically all the manufacturing enter- 
prises having located there within the past twenty years. 
In walking round the streets I was impressed with the 
great number of young people. . 

“And just because it was a young people’s town and 
because there was a small proportion of wealthy families 
I decided that it was the place for me with my limited 
capital. To begin with, I would not be tempted to tie up 
my money in high-priced merchandise hoping to capture 
the rich man’s business. And I realized the advantages 
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which a storekeeper has in a town where there are thou- 
sands of young people earning money. 

“‘T had always noticed in the stores where I had been 
employed as salesman that people under thirty give and 
receive gifts in far greater proportion than after that age. 
Below thirty it touches no sensitive spot to remember 
a person’s birthday. There are graduations; young men 
and women do their courting, which process calls for more 
money to be spent in gifts than all other events of life put 
together; they get married, and all friends who are worthy 
of the name must send gifts. And in a young people’s 
town more babies are born in proportion to the population 
than elsewhere, which also makes for intensive gift buying. 
If my diagnosis was correct here was a town.to open up in 
and capitalize on the tendency of young people to give and 
receive gifts. 

“It takes less money for a merchant to make a showing 
when he specializes on gift articles, because he does not 
have to keep so many articles of one kind. But gift selling 
requires a different kind of salesmanship, and about my 
hardest job was to impress this fact on my clerks. When a 
man comes in and says he wants to look at a vacuum 
bottle, two-quart size, it does not mean particularly that 
he wants to buy that especial article. He merely mentioned 
that so as not to appear awkward. And if the clerk says, ‘I 
am very sorry, but we are out of the two-quart size,’ the 
customer will probably turn round and go out because he 
can’t think of anything else to ask for.” 


How Lathrop Won Out 


T TOOK me months to teach my clerks that what such 
a customer really wants is something about the same 
price as avacuum bottle, two-quart size; and that theproper 
thing to do is to lead him up to a show case where there is a 
collection of such priced merchandise, and let nature take 
its course. Nine times out of ten when a person sets out 
to buy a gift for someone the only thing he has decided on 
is the amount of money he wants to spend. He can be sold 
almost anything, just so it is marked at his figure.” 

Recently the writer asked the head of a large Western 
wholesale concern, which handles clothing and men’s 
goods and has customers in half a dozen states, what he 
considered the cause of most retail failures. After a few 
moments of thought he answered about as follows: ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the commercial agencies and according to our 
own records more business men fail through lack of capital 
than from any other reason. But lack of capital is such a 
broad term that it covers a multitude of reasons. When a 
man’s creditors close down on him because he doesn’t pay 
his bills it is, of course, lack of capital that causes his down- 
fall, because if he did have the capital he would pay what 
he owes and not fail at all. A man who has ability and 
conducts his business on sensible lines can usually get 
capital. 

“Most failures start way back somewhere through a 
man’s trying to do business on some wrong principle; and 
I should say that one of the most common mistakes lies 
in trying to sell his customers merchandise that they don’t 
want. We have on our books right now a pretty good 
example of what I am trying to explain. 

“About five years ago we began to get small mail orders 
from a merchant whom I will call Lathrop. I had never 
heard of him before but he was located in our trade terri- 
tory, in a town of about twenty thousand population, and 
I told our salesman to call on him when next making the 
town. The mail orders had always been shipped C. O. D., 
but presuming the merchant would want to buy on our 
regular terms if we sold him any considerable amount I 
looked him up in the credit agencies to see how far I could 
safely go. From the reports it appeared that I could not 
safely sell him anything except for cash in advance. His 
record showed that he had formerly been in business in a 
Southern city and failed; his creditors had got fifty cents 
on the dollar. It had been apparently an honest failure, 
because he had turned everything over to his creditors, 
but he had come West to try it over again with practically 
no capital and, worse still, no credit. 

“T told my ‘traveling man to call on him when in the 
town but not to try to sell him anything; I wanted him 
to size the merchant up and then report back to me. 
Some wholesalers let their traveling men accept orders 
from anyone, and afterward the house decides whether 
it will ship the goods or not. I have always been careful 
not to make this mistake, because nothing makes an enemy 
quicker than to solicit business from a man and then write 
him that his credit is no good. When a man starts in 
business in our territory whose credit is doubtful I merely 
watch his progress from a safe distance; if after a while 
he looks like a winner we go after his business on regular 
terms. When our traveler once takes an order there is 
never any question about the goods’ being shipped. 

“After watching Lathrop a few months I decided that 
he was at least a good sporting chance and told our traveler 
to sell him about five hundred dollars’ worth of goods on 
credit. 

“‘T gave Lathrop sixty days’ time on his first order. 
When the bill fell due he sent a check for half, together 
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with a straightforward letter stating that he had bee 
disappointed in his cash receipts but would try to send tl 
balance within a couple of weeks. And sure enough, 
sent in the money at the end of that time. So far he‘ 
acting like a regular business man, and I concluded to g 
down to his town to decide definitely how far I wanted 1 
go with him. 

“Lathrop’s store occupied a corner location, a bloc 
away from the high-rent district, and I found him writir 
letters with the top of a show case as a writing desk, fro 
which point it was handy to dash to the assistance of an 
clerk who might be having trouble in landing a sale. An 
in the conversation that followed he was interrupted 
dozen times by such business trips. 

“The first thing I wanted to know about was th: 
former failure of his back in Tennessee. Before riskit 
any more money on him I wanted to find out whether 
had taught him what not to do or if he might make tl 
same mistakes over again. 

““T guess the reason I failed,’ he said, ‘was part 
vanity, and partly because I didn’t understand my tow! 
I wanted to do business in the grand manner. I had 
vision of myself as the proprietor of a high-class establisl 
ment such as I had seen on my trips to the big cities, whe 
the proprietor sits in a handsome private office and diree 
things. And so I had a balcony built at the rear of #1 
store where I had my desk, and I paid a lot of money 1 
have a scientific accounting system installed. By th 
system I could tell any time at ten minutes’ notice ju 
how much merchandise I had in stock, what each depar 
ment invoiced, how much money I owed, how mu 
money my customers owed me, and all sorts of ou 
information. 

“*T never went down on the floor to sell goods or to m 
round with customers because I felt that my time was te 
valuable; my office system demanded all my attention. 

““*After I had failed the expert accountant who w: 
employed by the creditors to straighten out the books sai 
he could not understand how anyone could fail who 
system and records were so correct as mine. But I kne 
what was the matter: I had never studied my town. | 
just went ahead and did my business the way I wanted t 
regardless of whether or not my community was suitab 
for that kind of operation.’ 

‘Lathrop seemed to have changed his ways, all righ 
The only private office he had was a small desk, an 
that was right up by the front door. His stock consiste 
almost entirely of medium-priced goods, because, aa 
told me, nine-tenths of the local trade came from fai 
well-to-do farmers and well-paid workers in the town 
industrial plants. ‘And besides,’ he observed, ‘even tl 
rich buy medium-priced articles oftener than eapen 
ones, so I get some of their money anyhow.’” 


A Permanent Customer 


ATHROP had got the money to start his present ente 
prise from a little legacy left to his wife. He was doit 
fairly well in spite of the fact that his buying power wi 
very limited because he had not been able to get goods ¢ 
credit, and he told me that he was keeping up the intere 
on his old debts, hoping to be able some time to pay the 
in full. He looked like a safe bet, and I wanted a goc 
account in the town. 

““*Tathrop,’ I said, ‘how would you like to buy te 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise from my how 
on our regular terms of credit?’ 

“Ten thousand dollars is a lot of money,’ he said. 
hope-you won’t ask me to murder anyone for such a ih 
of credit.’ 

“““T won’t ask you to do anything except to do yol 
best to pay the bills as they fall due,’ I replied; ‘and 
think you can do that. There will be just two condition 
The first is that you take out an insurance policy payab 
to my firm for the amount we are going to credit you fo 
We must be protected in case you should happen to di 
merchandise in your store is worth a hundred cents on tl 
dollar when you are here, but when you are gone it at on 
shrinks to half. 

““The second condition is that you do not buy goo 
on credit from any other wholesaler. My house can tal 
care of your needs, and if we are going to be yo 
partners to the extent of ten thousand dollars we don 
want the situation complicated by your owing money | 
other concerns.’ 

“Lathrop has now been doing business with us for fot 
years and we don’t limit him to his original line of cred 
any more, because during the past twelve months his pu 
chases from us amounted to more than eighty thousar 
dollars, every dollar of it being paid when it fell due. 

“And he does not stick to us because he cannot g 
credit elsewhere. The first of this year, as is my custor 
I had our credit agency give special reports on all fir 
that owe us money. Here is one item: 

“‘Lathrop, J. P., General Merchandise. Net wom 
about $40,000. Sales last year, $165,000. Prompt pa: 
Note: This party failed in Tennessee in 1912, but q 
since paid all claims.’” 
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HE air became more closely humid, 
like the air in a teapot. Flies sought 
- the shelter of the dashboard; bumble- 
3 deserted the heavy heads of wild snowball and 
denrod; colonies of red and black ants scurried about 
ting their stores under cover; and overhead the sky 
ame vaguely thick so that the sun shone down out of 
us, surrounded by a suggestion of halo. 
foung Abbott stopped his collecting now and then to 
tch the homely signs; for he remembered that the grass 
t morning had been dusty, with no dew scattering be- 
e his thrusting feet. He watched the sky thicken and 
.sun grow watery, felt in his face the hot, damp, inter- 
tent south breeze that was not a breeze; but it was not 
i] the wind began snatching up the sand in swirling 
rals that he placed his box in the little car and started 
camp. 
‘Birchard weather,” he said to the steering wheel. 
Tere he busied himself upon preparations for storm. 
; tent ropes were loose. He tightened them, driving in 
ir stakes to the heads. He drove home the stakes hold- 
+ down the side walls, banked sand over them against 
» canvas, cleared his drainage ditch. Inside he swung 
. cot round, placing on it his notebooks and linen and 
ding a tarpaulin cover to keep out leakage. Then, 
rowing the front tent flaps over the corner poles, he 
mbed into his car and backed it under cover. 
“Birchard weather. Storm signs aplenty.” : 
The air grew hotter and heavier. He found himself 


ipping with sweat from his light exertions. Wisps of - 


scent cirrus cloud began forming here and there on the 
‘ty sky. The storm signs persisted. But the wisps of 
sud dissolved again into thick air even as they formed. 
1e wind veered round into the west, but in little gusts 
at were hot like the breath from a chimney. These died 
wn after a while. Later still the sun, now low in the 
sst, turned red—a further sign of storm—but it set with- 
t being cut off by thunderheads. 

“Birchard weather,” he remarked again, addressing no 
e. “Storm signs aplenty and no rain.” 

Meanwhile, seeing that the storm clouds refused to 
ther, Abbott decided that they would hold off for a few 
urs, the muggy heat notwithstanding. Though he was 
yt supper-hungry he ate a little boiled rice and cold 
m. The food did not add to his comfort; he was hot, 
ypressed; his clothes hung upon him damply like wet 
weling; he felt a slight headache. But he managed to 
ive himself into bathing in the alkaline but cool water 
awn from his shallow well; after which he felt so re- 
eshed that he was able to dress, as for company, in dry 
othing. He shaved, scrubbed his hands mildly, laid a 
isurely brush on his shoes and donned his best tie. For 
bbott had friends in the neighborhood. The Birchards, 
was true, might be feeling too hot and listless to see call- 
s, but he thought they would still see him. 

“Storm signs aplenty, but no rain—yet.” 

By the time he was dressed the sun had set. The sand, 
owever, continued to radiate heat. The air stood in dead 
ols upon the valleys like so much stagnant water, its 
irface touched in the west with red, but elsewhere lying 
"ross the stars like slate-colored scum. The coolness of his 
ath had already passed. He shrank from the exertion of 
alking. Had there been a road he would have used his 
ar. But the ground lay in sod-protected hummocks, too 
ugh for driving over; either that or the sand was too 
ft, the grass in the valleys too tall. Even though he had 
o blow-outs to climb and no marshes to wade, walking 
‘as easier than to try to drive cross-country. 

He therefore started out on foot, walking slowly so as not 
) become unendurably warm. And as he walked the 
ushy bluestem and redtop of the valleys pressed backward 
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against his feet, the shoe 
string and redroot of the 
side hills rose in his path, 
and the hot air, charged 
with moisture, remained 
constrictingly, gaspingly sultry. For all 
reached the Birchard fence hot and _perspiring. 
lines of the Sand Hills rime came to him: 


As Soon as She Dared She 

Slipped Over Behind the 

Barn and Made a Dash for 
the Kitchen 


his care he 
The 


East wind for sadness, 
South wind for madness, 
Storm in the west. 


But there was no wind. The still air had oppressed 
him; now it began to irritate him as well. The air tasted, 
he thought, like warm brass—like a brass key one has 
warmed in his pocket—tasted persistently of warmed-over 
acrid brass. He thought it smelled tainted, fusty, base- 
mentlike; saturated with a faint vegetable fetor, the 
exhalations of dead plants, of the swampy graveyards of 
molds and mosses. And it felt—he thought—hot, hard 
and dull, like bloated rubber; like the hot hard tires of his 
Scord. Had it been in motion he could have given it 2 
sound—he thought—the sound of warm oil rocked gently 
in a can. He could even have described its appearance, 
had there been light, he thought. It would have looked 
like unclean tepid water. The appearance, sound, feel, 
smell and taste of it were distressing. 

As he paused at the fence he began wondering why he 
had associated the storm signs especially with Birchard. 
He remembered after a moment; it was Birchard weather 
because it included storm signs, not because it multiplied 
them. Birchard weather indeed! The hot, dead air irri- 
tated him as much as it did Birchard. 

Suppose that Birchard were to blow hot again, threaten- 
ing storm. Was he ready to smooth down the old man’s 
feathers, as he had done before? He was not. If Birchard 
wanted a fight he should have it. That, however, was non- 
sense. Irritated as he was he knew that he must not get 
into a clash with the Kincaider. He had better cool his 
heels on the hillside before approaching the house. This he 
did during the next ten minutes. 

But the irritation of the heat persisted; his heels re- 
mained as hot as ever. Then it was the tightly stretched 
barbed-wire fence that irritated him, and in his impatience 
with it he scratched his thumb. After that the noisy 
Birchard hound irritated him by his footless barking. 
Dogs perspire through their mouths; barking cools them. 
But their masters—born to another inheritance—can only 
regard barking as a sign of madness. 

“Get out!” he cried, kicking at the beast. 

The next moment his repentance was complete. The 
dog was his friend and meant no harm. What could he 
have been thinking of? The heat must be pretty bad to 
cause him to do a thing like that. 

“Here, Duke!” he called. ‘‘Good dog! Didn’t know 
each other in the dark, did we? All right, old boy; come 
along and we'll see if anyone is at home.” 

His outburst at the dog had been all that was needed. 
He again became himself; and though the heat was even 
less endurable than before, or at best not by the fraction 
of a degree more endurable, he did not thereafter lose his 
self-control. He approached the Kincaider’s little house 
and a moment later was knocking upon the jamb. 


Old Birchard had been threatening storm since before 
supper; but the trouble did not begin until the old man’s 
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elephantine humor, perhaps 
affected by the muggy air, 
suggested that somebody 
might ride over that evening, and Bess had better not get 
herself too hot. 

By somebody Bess understood that he meant the 
narrow-eyed, gap-toothed owner of Digby’s Ranch, five 
miles southwest. 

“I’m afraid you’re too late, dad.” 

Birchard, instantly suspicious, looked at her sharply. 

““What’s this?”’ 

“T’m hot already. How could anybody help being with 
the air like steam and supper cooking?” 

“Hot is right! I thought for a minute you meant that 
bug chaser over east.” 

Bess turned away without replying. The lean-to shed 
that she used in summer for a kitchen might as well have 
had walls of sheet tin—like its roof—for all the protection 
they had been against the sun’srays. She had been obliged 
to flee, panting, in the midst of her work. For nearly half 
an hour she had stood with her arms immersed in well 
water except when she removed them to dash water into 
her face; and even then her head throbbed until she 
thought any additional exertion must cause her to collapse. 

“You better send him about his business. He’s no 
good.”’ 

“‘ Abbott’s all right, dad,’”’ said Bess placatingly. 

“Nothing solid to him. Now Jeff—he’s different.” 

“T know.” 

“‘Jeff’s a good man. Jeéff’s solid.” 

“Solid, stolid Mr. Digby!” 

Birchard faced his daughter angrily: 

“Why did you say that?” 

“Tt’s true, isn’t it, dad?” 

“ Jeff’s a fine-looking man and hard as iron.” 

‘“‘Let’s not quarrel about it, daddy dear.” 

But the muggy air had shortened his hygroscopic temper 
and Birchard was in an irritable mood. The rheumatism 
in his joints portended rain; his gums were sore; his corns 
hurt him; he was tired; his supper, eaten from force of 
habit, was so much surplus fuel under his boilers; the 
mesh of the window netting was admitting mosquitoes 
beyond reason. He could not have kept from quarreling if 
he had tried. 

“T’d rather have a man stolid than lazy, like your 
museum friend.” 

“ Abbott works very hard—he does really. He’s making 
a study of the Sand Hills.” 

“Study of the new moon! Let him study cows and hay 
and earn himself some money! Let him study how to work 
onaranch! Lhaveto. Jeff Digby has to.” 

“‘He’s looking ahead, dad.” 

“Looking ahead to what?”’ 

“He doesn’t know himself, yet. He’s trying to find out.” 

“But a money box like Jeff Digby, who knows what he 
wants and gets it, is stolid, you think?” 

“Jeff Digby!” 

“No comparison, you think?” 

“Jeff Digby is fifty-four years old, and Abbott is only 
twenty-three. Abbott has thirty-one years in which to 
catch up. Besides, I don’t like Jeff Digby. When a girl 
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like me and an old-timer like him try to talk it’s either 
cows or the weather—and I hate them both.” 

“T suppose you’d rather talk about humming birds and 
cherry blossoms and butterflies and sunsets.” Birchard 
rose to his feet, his face flushed with heat and anger. ‘‘But 
I don’t know as I’d rather have you.” 

Then he took a turn round the house to cool off. 

The time was somewhat later. Birchard, seated in his 
coolest chair, was languidly fanning himself with a folded 
newspaper, his grievances filing across the face of his mind 
like slow sheep across a meadow. Portions of his rage had 
grown dull, like coals that have fallen out upon the hearth; 
but in behind his anger still burned hotly. He was still 
highly incensed at Bess, still sluggishly irritated by his 
rheumatism, the heat and the angry stifling dampness. 

But if he was still angry at Bess his views as to young 
Abbott had become empurpled. At supper Abbott had 
been merely a lazy fool, objectionable because worthless. 
But by now he was not a mere loafer; he was a parasite, a 
bloodsucker; his widowed mother deserved better of fate 
than to be bled white by such ason. Abbott ought to be 
run out of the country; on a rail if they could find one; 
with tar and feathers for sauce, or in place of the tar— 
which was scarce—the mixture of resin, raw linseed oil and 
honey used in coating fly paper; other sauce too—all that 
could be devised. Not merely spanked and sent back to 
his mother—run out, eliminated. 

Disputes die hard; quarrels make quarreling easier. In 
Birchard’s case the clash over Abbott had led him from 
dislike into hatred; but into this new hatred of Abbott 
entered less casual factors. Birchard had behind him a 
life of small failures, each of which had hardened upon his 
mind like a wart. He recognized that he had been a busi- 
ness failure, and he did not wish Bess to live the life of her 
mother. His love for Bess thus entered. He wished her 
to be happy in spite of herself. Yet as to his fitness to 
judge what would best make her happy not a doubt en- 
tered his mind. No man is so sure of his judgment as he 
whose judgment has always been bad. 
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“How About It?’ Asked a Voice From Behind Him. 
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He would not have arrived at precisely his present hos- 
tile feeling toward Abbott, however, had it not been for 
the sultry, stifling, motionless air with its threat of storm. 
He was even dully conscious that the stagnant heat had 
affected his temper and that under a more comfortable 
thermometer he might not have held his torch so high. 

As he sat thus, hot and dully angry, he heard Duke—as 
he thought—barking at Jeff Digby, and a little later, 
Jeff—as he thought—knocking at the door. 

““Come in, Jeff,” he called with an attempt at liveliness. 

**Can’t; door’s hooked.” 

The old man rose, shuffled across the creaking boards to 
the door and stood peering out into the night. 

““Who’s out there?” 

“Hivening,” said Abbott. ‘‘Hot night, what?” 

Birchard made no reply, but stood in the doorway look- 
ing out, his face in shadow. 

“T say it’s a hot night,” repeated Abbott. 

“T heard you say it.” 

“Looks like storm, what?’”? And then: ‘‘This damp 
heat is cooking up a rain with wind. I thought she’d be 
here before this.” | 

Again Birchard made no reply, but continued looking 
down smokily upon his unwelcome caller. ‘“‘You may be 
right, at that,” said Abbott, shifting his ysient. 

“T didn’t say anything.” 

““My mistake. Bess at home, what?”’ 

“She’s at home—what.”’ 

“T called to see her,” said Abbott. 

“*She’s in her room.”’ 

“Would you mind telling her I’m here?”’ 

BEN erg 

“T say,” repeated Abbott when Birchard remained mo- 
tionless in the door, “‘I say, would you mind telling her?’’ 

“T told you yes. I mind telling her.” 

“Ohy Disayile 

“She’s in her room and she’ll stay in her room. 
won’t see you.” 

“What do you mean—won’t see me?” 


She 


“‘Ketchin’ Anything Much?”’ 


: 
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“She’s done with you—quits—won’t see you! 
now and not ever!”’ 

SOhb, say!’ ay 

“You’re not wanted here.. Not in my house and n 
my steps and not on my land.” 

“T came here to see Bess. When she tells me she’s 
with me I’ll believe it.” 

“I’m telling you.” 

“Tf it’s true let her say it. Let her say it, and I’ll n 
bother her again. But until she does say it if 

“You won’t bother her again anyhow.” 

“Tf I can’t see her on your land I’ll see her off it, 
Birchard.” 

“Not on it and not offn it.” 

“You can’t stop me!”’ cried Abbott. 

“T can stop you.” i 

“You’re her father; if you weren’t ——” 

““That’s about all from you, young feller. You get of 
my land before I sick the dog on you. And stay o 
Stay off!” é 

“T warn you I’ll see her! I will, Mr. Birchard! I’lls 
her somehow! I don’t know how, but I’llsee her!” 

But the old man’s temper was not equal to further 
ley. He had already turned his back upon the door 
Abbott had no choice but to withdraw as he had cor 
He no longer noticed the heat. Rushing tempestuou 
to the fence he crowded his slender figure between 
tense wires without regard to the barbs. The hot stagn 
air still tasted faintly of warm brass, still smelled of far: 
dead molds and decayed mosses; the path again led 
ingly among hummocks of bunch grass and shoe strin 
the night was lighted neither by stars nor by moon. B 
Abbott no longer noticed the taste and smell of the de 
air, no longer cared whether the footing was rough 
smooth. Stumblingly, blindly he dashed on; now runnir 
now walking, now leaving his earlier path to splash aerc 
elbows of marsh, now thrusting waist deep through swo 
grass with edges like serrated knives. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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If an Armor-Clad Knight were to Clank 
down Broadway —We’'d gasp and stare! 


N a time not far dis- 
tant, a man hurrying 
thru mid-Summer in 
a heavy wool or wor- 
sted suit will be a truly novel 
sight. 


And just between ourselves — 
isn’t it absurd? ... Here’s Gen- 
uine PALM BEACH, with its 
millions of cool, comfortable 
converts, acclaimed by the club- 
man, the country gentleman 
and the city worker. Wonder- 
fully washable, shape-retaining 
and lasting. Made in every 
desirable shade and pattern. 


Yet, there are those who prefer 
discomfort, at a greater cash 
cost, without even the solace 
of being well-dressed. 


Why not get acquainted with 
the times, and dress as befits 
them? 


Every reputable merchant can 
show you a PALM BEACH SUIT 
—in your size and favorite color. 
There isn’t a better Summer 
Suit at any price. The trade- 
marked Label stamps the 
Genuine. 


PALM BEACH SUITS 


THE PALM BEACH MILES 


GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, ME. 
A.ROHAUT, AGENT, 229 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Relin Becopy 


REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


Look for this Label — your 
safeguard against imitations 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

After a while he came to his tent. He was wet with 
perspiration and his head was throbbing. But he man- 
aged somehow to kick off his saturated shoes, hang his wet 
hot clothing over the tent ropes to dry and slip into py- 
jamas. Then he threw himself across his cot, where he 
lay awake the rest of the night thinking lurid thoughts 
connected with the short-tempered father of Bess. 


Old Birchard thought he could see money as far as any 
man, and he had very definite ideas about its value. 
Digby might be as old as himself, as Bess had said, or 
older; he might wear his hat into her parlor like a deputy 
sheriff; he might eat beans with his knife; his mind might 
have grown up like sod corn, without hoeing; but he had 
money in the bank, Abbott was young, but he was an idle 
parasite. Digby knew the cattle business from bones to 
Omaha; he worked hard, gained results. Abbott knew 
how to catch butterflies and pick milkweed flowers, and he 
knew his mother’s gasoline from lake water; beyond that 
his trained intellect was left dragging. Digby owned a 
thousand head of cattle, horses, 
buildings, fencedland. Abbott’s 
wealth consisted of the clothes 
on his back—the gift of his 
mother. Digby wasaman with 
a’ conscience; he bought cheap, 
sold dear and did not openly 
cheat. Abbott let his widowed 
mother run her mortgaged farm 
alone while he loafed in a bor- 
rowed tent, pretended to collect 
samples of free sand or what 
not, ate borrowed beans and 
free fish and burned gift gaso- 
line in a borrowed Scord. 

Young Abbott, rushing forth 
into the torrid night, had scarce 
crawled through Birchard’s 
tight wire fence when Jeff 
Digby—of cattle and land— 
knocked upon the hot door 
jamb. His narrow eyes, thin 
grayish hair and missing teeth 
were at their best in the half 
darkness. 

‘°T.o, Birch!”’ he called. 

“Come in, Jeff,” invited 
Birchard for the second time. 

“Looks likerain. Wind too— 
way it looks.” 

Digby preferred to sit on the 
steps. Birchard excused himself 
after a little; Bess was inside 
somewhere, he said. A little 
later still he found himself ex- 
plaining smoothly that his 
daughter was in her room with a 
terrific headache. She had been 
working too hard and the great 
heat had been too much for her. 
He hoped she would be feeling 
better to-morrow. They might 
walk out to the pump for a 
drink. 

At the pump he unbosomed 
himself further. Digby, of 
course, knew young Abbott by 
sight; everyone did; the bor- 
rowed Scord had left its tracks 
for thirty miles in every direc- 
tion. Did he know anything about Abbott? Did he know 
why he had pitched his tent in Section Nine? Did he 
know that Abbott had been trying to force his attentions 
upon Bess—that he had tried to see her not ten minutes 
before his own arrival? That he had insisted on seeing her, 
when denied? That he had left with the threat that he 
would see her anyhow? Was it any wonder the girl had a 
headache? 

“‘T wouldn’t say nothing if he had any guts in him. Give 
him his chance, I’d say. But never a gut, no more than 
yellow dodder.”’ 

“Ought to be bumped.” 

“He ought and he will be,” said Birchard. 

“Ought to be shed naked and smoked in mustard.” 

“Threatened to talk to her, God willing or not!”’ 

““Then you busted him one, huh?” - 

“Didn’t dare, Jeff. Had to think of Bess.”’ 

“Couldn’t you do nothin’ at-tall to the offspring of 
negligible virtue?” 

“Too close to the house. But I will.” 

* “Why don’t you heat a kettle of tar and ketch him?” 

The question acted soberingly upon Birchard. Con- 
fronted with the suggestion that it was his duty to do 
something as well as say something, he became suddenly 
cautious. He was a preacher of action, an arraigner, an 
arranger, but when brought face to face with action itself 
he became as timid as a girl in a foundry. 
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“‘Wouldn’t quite do for me to paint him up alone. Not 
yet. But I will—if he goes much further.” 

“You and me together could.”’ 

““Wouldn’t do. Anybody else could, but not us.” 

“Why not?” 

“Bess. We got to think of the girl. 
up in any tar-and-feather parties.” 

“‘He’s a rat, and I’ll tell him so!”’ 

“Tf it was anybody but us ad 

“All right; I'll find somebody else to run out the mis- 
descended pup! He druv through my ranch yestiddy and 
didn’t fasten the gates good. Bud Riker’s the man will 
handle that longhorn. Where does this widdered mother 
of hisn hang out?” 

“Thirty-seven mile north.” 

“North would be bad fer him. South ferhisn. And I’ll 
see he’s painted up and sandpapered off smooth so he’ll 
stay south. When Budd gets done with a man he don’t 
have no comeback. This time three days from now he'll 
be south till freezin’ weather.’ As before, the specific sug- 
gestion caused Birchard to hesitate. Perhaps he ought 


I won’t mix her 


By the Time Supper Was Ready to Serve She Was More Than Outwardly Calm —She Was High:Spirited 


not to let Digby do it. Digby was too much the man of 
action; he didn’t think enough; he liked to do things first 
and see how they looked afterward. Bess had called him 
stolid; he was anything but stolid; he would:have been 
better for being a little stolid. Birchard liked to play with 
an idea for a while before doing anything about it. 

“Bud’s. your foreman,” said Birchard doubtfully. 
“People would know.” 

“Not on this. Bud will bump him becuz of the gates 
he fergets to fasten good. and -becuz of the nuisance he’s 
made of hisself. I’ll have Bud get right to work. It 
won’t be the first time neither.” 

“Maybe I can think of some better way,” said Birchard, 
still looking for an excuse to defer action. 

“Don’t troubleabout Bud. He’sanervy little bouncer.” 

“T’ll think of some better plan. Bess might hear about 
it and take a prejudice against you.” 

“She'll never know what happened. Nobody won’t. 
He’ll just drop out. She won’t be bothered again. Glad 
to do it fer her.” 

Birchard had not meant to be unfair to Abbott. Al- 
most everything he had said was true; with allowance for 
the thick smothering heat, all of it was true, so far as he 
knew. And anyhow, he had not meant to be taken up so 
instantly. Words had never quite meant deeds to him. 
Had it not been for the accident of Digby, a man to 
whom words always meant deeds, nothing would have 
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come of his charges. Nor did Digby mean to be unfair; 
though—to speak the truth— Digby was no man to fret ow 

his heart over an unfairness that resulted in advantage 
to himself. Digby, accepting Birchard’s statement, be- 
lieved that Bess had been annoyed by Abbott. 

As Digby was a man of weight and his foreman exceed- 
ingly positive Abbott’s stay in the Sand Hills seemed likely 
to be short. Storm signs are usually followed by storm— 
not always, but usually. 

But even yet Birchard was looking for a way out. 

“Drop in for supper to-morrow,” he said. ‘‘Maybe 


T’ll have a better idea. I’ll tell Bess you’re coming.” 
’ 


II i 

BBOTT laid down his spade, box and string of bottles 

upon the sidehill. The box he set in the midst of a 

clump of turkeyfoot grass; the bottles he allowed to lie 

on the sand where they had fallen. The spade, however, 
he took with him down into the flat valley bottom. 

The spot he selected for his digging was perhaps twenty 
paces from the foot of the hill and perhaps thirty from the 
edge of the lake. To the west, a 
fewrods, ran Birchard’sfence. It 
extended almost to the lake and 
might have kept on across it, but 
instead it turned west along the 
edge a quarter of a mile and then. 
north again in an offset, thus en- 
abling Birchard to avoid count- 
ing forty acres of lake water and 
marsh in his six-hundred-and- 
forty-acrehomestead allotment. 

Brushing aside the heavy blue- 
stem Abbott struck his spade 
sharply through the root-bound 
soil, pulled it out, again struck 
it through the -sod, and after 
some additional cutting lifted a 
square of black but sandy turf 
from the valley floor. He con- 
tinued his digging through the 
moist loam underneath and then 
deeper, through a layer of red- 
dish grayish sand that he rec- 
ognized as probably a flood 
deposit, into a bed of compacted 
mud. The mud, he thought, 
represented the older bottom of 
the lake before the encroach- 
ment of the sand from the hills. 
The black silt sucked stickily 
upon the blade of hisspade. But 
it extended to no great depth, 
and after a little he was lifting 
a water-saturated quicksand to 
the surface. 

When he saw the quicksand 
he stopped digging. Cleaning 
his spade on the grass he carried 
it back to the string of bottles. 
Then he sat down to wait for 
the hole to fill with water. After 
a while he rose, slipped one of 
his bottles out of its loop and 
returned with it to the hole, 
where he sank its mouth care- 
fully beneath the water that 
had gathered, controlling the in- 
flow by means of his thumb. 
This bottle he corked and placed 
in his pocket. 

He now detached two more bottles from the string; then 
taking his spade he climbed the hill to its summit, where 
he stood for a moment looking out over the surrounding 
blow-outs. He had reasons for not wishing to be observed. 
Seeing no one he walked rapidly to the barbed-wire fence 
and climbed through. ~ 

Here he paused cautiously for a further inspection of the 
hills, for he was now a trespasser upon Birchard’s land. 
Then walking rapidly along the slope, but pausing now and. 
then to look round him, he cut through to the point where 
the fence again turned north and on to the meadow at the. 
head of the lake. Here not far inside the fence he made 
another deep narrow hole through the sod. As before, | 
after the little well had filled and settled he thrust down 
his bottle for a sample, corked it, labeled it and stowed it 
away in his pocket. | 

He did not return directly to his hillside, but instead. 
climbed through the fence to the lake. The bank was. 
soft, the water shallow. He managed, however, by stand- 
ing upon a tussock of sedge to fill still another bottle with 
water, corking it carefully and labeling it as before. He’ 
was obliged to return to Birchard’s land in order to regain | 
his hillside, but his presence was unobserved, so far as he 
knew, and he made his journey without further adventure. 

He now opened his box, taking from it a rack of thin. 
glass tubes closed at one end, of the thickness of a woman’s 
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iddle finger, which he propped against a 
aft of goldenrod. After adding still an- 
her sample, labeled as having been taken 
om the eastern end of the lake on a pre- 
ous visit, he arranged the bottles contain- 
g samples of water in their geographical 
der, east and west. From each of these 
» drew an equal amount of water into a 
responding test tube. 

It was not until he was satisfied with his 
pette measurements that he took from his 
yx a further bottle labeled as containing 
dium cobaltic nitrite, a reagent occasion- 
ly used in making delicate tests upon 
ater, and added to each sample from its 
mtents. The addition caused a yellow 
‘ecipitate to be formed, which settled 
owly to the bottom of the test tubes in a 
‘allow deposit. He waited until the bril- 
int particles had completely settled;. then 
2 roughly compared the results. The 
ater taken from the well on Birchard’s 
nd showed the smallest amount of precip- 
ate; that taken from the end of the lake 
earest Birchard’s fence showed the next 
nallest amount; that from the well first 
ug the next; and the older sample, that of 
‘ater taken from the end of the lake far- 
yest from Birchard’s fence, the heaviest 
recipitate of all. 

“Tt’s there,’ he told himself. ‘‘In the 
ike and under it, but heavier at the east- 
cn end.” 

“How about it?” asked a voice from be- 


ind him. 

Abbott, startled, sprang to his feet. He 
ad become so deeply absorbed in his ex- 
eriments that he had failed to notice the 
pproach of a horseman across the soft 
alley turf. 

“Ketchin’ anything much?” 

“Not much,” said Abbott, recovering his 
elf-possession; and as he spoke he stepped 
ackward, crushing the rack and its fragile 
est tubes into the sand in ruins. 

“Scare you?”’ asked the horseman, the 
race of a sneer in his tones. 

“Not especially.” 

“Don’t feel too bad about them glasses; 
‘ou won’t need them much after to-day 
nyhow.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“The grasshoppers round here are too 
vild,” said the stranger. ‘‘I always hate 
o see anybody running round after wild 
rasshoppers. And I hate to see anybody 
vastin’ a widder’s money. Some of the 
oys feels like I do.” 
ee old Birchard send you to tell me 
hat?” 

“Not him. I’m ridin’ on my own.” 

“And who are you? I don’t believe I 
now you.” 

“Not needful you should. The boys and 
ne decided we want you to leave this 
ountry—and the best time to start is right 
10W.” 

“Come down off that horse and talk it 
ver,” said Abbott. 

“Tt’s been talked over a’ready by some of 
is. Some of us here in the Sand Hills is 
sick of you.” 

“Come down off that horse!” 

“Come down offn your own horse! You 
lon’t seem to get me.” 

“T’d get you better if you’d come down 
ind explain.” 

“We'll all come down and explain. I’m 
ust a-tellin’ you. If you’re here to-morrow 
ve’ll explain—a kettleful.” 

_“T’'ll be right here to listen,”’ said Abbott. 
‘Right here.” 

“And so will the rail and the tar brush.” 
_ The horseman wheeled with the words, 
iammed his spurs into the sides of his 
nount and after a plunge or two galloped 
off toward the north. Abbott had no re- 
membrance of having seen him before. He 
1ad not been too angry, however, to note 
that the gray horse was crop-eared and 
that it bore the Digby brand of the cross- 
over-circle. 

“Digby!”’ he mused. ‘Old Birchard’s 
work. Storm signs aplenty, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if this time we had some rain.” 


After that the rain signs multiplied by 
squares and cubes. The damp heat per- 
sisted, as did the other storm portents. 
When he reached his tent at noon he found 
that the guy ropes had been partly cut 
through close to their anchorage. When he 
came to eat his luncheon he found sand in 
the salt,anda colony of red ants in posses- 
sion of his sugar. His tea tasted of gasoline. 
His matches were wet. His hairbrush had 
been filled with sand burs. Small annoy- 
ances, all of them, intended to make him 
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But when, a little later, he found that his 
car had been tampered with he became not 
only angry but anxious. 

He had been trying to crank his engine, 
so as to run the car from under the tent for 
a drive to still another lake. But though 
he succeeded in getting it started, the mo- 
ment the batteries were thrown out it 
refused to fire and stopped. Magneto trou- 
ble, he thought. 

Removing the three screws of the mag- 
neto high-tension plug he made an inspec- 
tion. Something seemed wrong with the 
lubricating oil. It seemed to have clogged 
the contact and looked thick, granular and 
lumpy. Upon feeling it between his fingers 
he thought he detected the presence of the 
pumicelike dune sand of the hills—either 
it or iron and babbitt silt worn from the 
bearings and never removed. It hardly felt 
like carbon; still, it might be. 

In view of the horseman’s threats and 
the sabotage about the tent he decided that 
he had to know. Crawling underneath the 
car with a teacup he drew off a little of the 
oil through the lowest of the drainage 
plugs. It was treacly and viscid—of the 
consistency of sugaring honey. This he 
washed out with gasoline until only the 
sediment was left. Placing the sediment in 
an iron spoon he dried it over a stove 
burner; after which he tested it magneti- 
cally for iron, and with heat up to redness 
for babbitt metal and carbon. It was not 
iron; it did not melt; it did not consume. 

Sand! Dune sand, introduced into his 
engine by the man on horseback, who prob- 
ably at that moment was watching the tent 
from some blow-out! He might not have 
discovered its presence until the engine was 
ruined. 

He spent the remainder of the afternoon 
in going over his car, but inside the tent so 
as not to betray the fact of discovery. 
Then, though the heat persisted, he again 
bathed, shaved and changed his linen. He 
thought he might have to run over to 
Blaisdel, forty-five miles southwest, that 
evening—if the storm that threatened still 
held off. of 


OWARD the end of the afternoon a 

wafer of cottony cirro-stratus cloud 
floated up from over the western hills, its 
forward edge combed into fibrous antenne 
that reached out into the haze and merged 
with it. The sun for some hours had been 
encircled by a halo. As it dipped toward the 
horizon its glare became more and more 
suffused, until finally it ceased toshine. The 
movement of the sun westward had been 


. slow; that of the cloud sheet eastward had 


been even slower, more like growth than 
movement—a groping, a spreading, an in- 
filtration; so that though the tips of its 
shadowy fingers had lain upon the horizon 
as early as three o’clock the sun did not 
pass from sight until after five. 

The wafer of cottony cloud, at first 
membranous and filmy, became sheetlike, 
close-woven, heavy-grained; but its lace- 
tipped antennz did not cease to blend into 
the hazy sky along its advancing front edge. 


Though the body of it traveled at express: 


speed, apparent even at its great height 
above the earth, this combed-out front 
edge advanced slowly, like the edge of 
water running into snow. 

Soon after half past five festoons began 
to appear, attached to the under surface 
of the cloud sheet. These would hang down 
lightly, gain substance, increase in size at 
an unaccountable rate without seeming to 
expand, and then as unaccountably melt 
away again into the supporting air, their 
substance gone; whereupon another fes- 
toon would suddenly become visible, grow, 
expand into insubstantiality and wither in 
its place. Later these festoons became 
more persistent, less perishable; and they 
descended lower and in firmer outline, until 
those at the horizon seemed to touch the 
earth. 

The wind had been blowing lightly from 
the east, then intermittently from the south, 
as on the preceding afternoon, directly off 
the hot sands. Then it died away alto- 
gether, so that the nodding wild rye hung 
motionless and not a ripple broke the sur- 
face of the neighboring lake. The failing of 
the wind seemed to increase the heat, but 
did not, any more than the passing of the 
sun had decreased it. The abnormal quiet- 
ness added also to the force of the storm 
signs. But as yet no rain clouds were vis- 
ible, and no wind clouds. 


Bess, hot and irritable, was trying to 
avoid a further clash with her father and in 
doing so was spilling the beans. Shortly 
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before six she saw Jeff Digby riding down 
the road to keep his supper engagement. 
She felt that she could not talk to him just 
then. She therefore slipped off to the im- 
plement shed so as to be absent when he 
reached the house. There she was obliged 
to listen to a conversation not intended for 
her ears. 

_ Digby and her father were standing out- 
side, talking very earnestly. The subject of 
the conversation was herself. 

“Bess will be shut of that tumblebug like 
I said,” asserted Digby. ‘“‘Give Bud a 
couple days and you can’t find his stake 
holes. He’ll prob’ly paint him up to-night.” 

“T’ve been thinking of a better plan,” 
said Birchard. ‘“‘It isn’t only getting rid of 
the man himself that bothers; it’s getting 
rid of people’s ideas of him. Ideas stick in 
the mind like burs in wool.” 

““Tdeas of who?” asked Digby. 

_ “How doI know? Bess, maybe. Women 
like the glitter of romance. Bess is like the 
rest of them. She wants a man who will 
save her life or do something all gilded and 
showy. The bravery thing.” 

“You mean she’s tuk with him?” 

“Not at all, not at all! But she may get 
to be if we don’t handle this thing right.” 

“What else kin we do?” 

_ why not do something to take her 
eye?”’ 

“Fat chance I got to do that!” 

“A good chance. Women like the bravery 
thing. Why not play your cards that way? 
I was thinking about it last night.” 

“ Anybody kin show me anything.” 

“‘Suppose you have good men take care 
of young Abbott; not paint him, but get 
him out of the way. Then let your other 
men divide up, and four of them pretend 
they’re Abbott’s friends. Let these men 
pretend to abduct Bess—just in play, but 
she won’t know that. She goes out to the 
windmill last thing for a pail of water for 
breakfast. Let them take her north along 
the Burnham road—toward his mother’s 
ranch. Then you and two or three of your 
men give chase and pretend to rescue her. 
See? She’ll be angry first at young Abbott, 
and then scared, and she’ll be so glad to see 
you she won’t know what tosay. After that 
you'll be the high card.” 

“A story-book play.” 

“You’re too stolid, too prosy. Women 
like story-book plays.” 

“She’d laugh at me.” 

“For rescuing her?”’ 

“Tt’s all complicated so I couldn’t keep 
it straight.” 

“No, it isn’t.” 

“What would I do with Bess after I res- 
cued her?” 

“Talk to her.” 

“What would I say?” 

“Ask her to marry you.” 

“But she won't.” 

“Make her! Make her!” 

“But how can I, when she won’t?”’ 

“How does any man make a woman 
marry him? Love her so much she’ll have 
to. You can lose your way, and I don’t 
know what all. Abduct her yourself!”’ 

““We better let Bud run him out of the 
country, like we said. I know that game. 
I don’t know nothin’ about this other.” 

“Try it, Jeff! Bea he-man!” 

“Do you think I could make her marry 
me that-a-way?”’ 

“T know you could.” 

“Tf it don’t work good I don’t have to 
show myself.”’ 

“You can back down any time. 
will work.” 

“Then I will,” said Digby. ‘‘Bud’ll run 
him out to-night, and the abduction and 
rescue play can come to-morrer night.” 

But now that a definite action confronted 
him Birchard was disposed to hedge—a fact 
that Digby misinterpreted and Bess quite 
failed to notice. 

“Of course if we think of some other 
way it 

“We'll do it this way.” 

“Tf you change your mind 

“7’ll see it through,” said Digby. ‘“‘Be- 
lieve me, if I start it I’ll see it through!” 

Bess did not hear more of the conversa- 
tion, for the men moved on toward the 
house. 

As soon as she dared she slipped over 
behind the barn and—while her father 
and Digby walked round the house to the 
front door—made a dash for the kitchen. 
A little later she heard them inside. Though 
Digby was talking about his cows and 
guessing that a storm was coming sure, she 
almost liked him. 

She had known her father all her life, yet 
in what she thought and did she showed 
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how little she knew him. She did not see 
that as long as his bizarre plot remained 
pure concept—unaccepted, unconnected 
with action—Birchard would press it; did 
not perceive that its acceptance by Digby 
had already raised a doubt in his mind. 
She did not understand that as the time for 
action approached this doubt would grow, 
that his whole instinct was against any ir- 
revocable committing of himself to action. 
He wished Bess to marry Digby, but he 
never would and never could have per- 
mitted her to do so. Abbott had seen 
further into the old man’s mind than she 
had. Storm signs aplenty and no rain was 
Birchard weather to Abbott. 

She did not see any of this. The action 
which impended, or seemed to impend, ter- 
rified her. She was astounded, stunned, 
humiliated, horrified. Her father had be- 
come suddenly inhuman, a trafficker in his 
own flesh and blood. She did not see that 
he was merely a builder of air castles for her 
to live in instead of for himself; flimsy 
structures, astonishing ones, but not differ- 
ent in kind from those he had been building 
all his life. 

By the time supper was ready to serve 
she was more than outwardly calm—she 
was high-spirited. What she had heard had 
acted upon her blood like wine. She greeted 
the gap-toothed landowner with more cor- 
diality than she had ever before shown him. 
Her father she talked to interestedly. The 
friction of the night might never have 
existed for all her manner told. Digby’s 
thin gray hair was wet with sweat. But he 
forgot the damp muggy heat of the day and 
the unrelieved sultriness of the evening in 
the cool laughter of her shining eyes. Bess 
was a most delightful young woman. He 
would be proud to compel her admiration 
and would leave nothing undone to satisfy 
her womanly hunger for romance. 

But Birchard, poor arranger, was already 
beginning to grow doubtful about Digby as 
a husband for his daughter. 

Bess went to her room after supper. 
Making up a small bundle of linen she 
wrapped it in a gingham skirt, fastened it 
with safety pins and dropped it from her 
window. Her hat followed. Then she 
climbed through the window herself. She 
intended to ask Abbott to drive her to town 
in his car; she knew him well enough. 
She could find work, she was sure. When 
they reached town she would warn him 
against Bud Riker. 


Shortly after six a great festoon hiding 
the western horizon either lifted or dis- 
solved away, disclosing behind it a heavy 
bank of cumulo-nimbus thunderheads of 
the color of dusty black paint. The cloud 
momentarily grew blacker as Abbott 
watched it; but its approach was so slow 
that at seven it still stood across the south- 
west, reaching from the earth to the sheet 
of hurrying cirro-stratus cloud overhead. 
The rumble of distant thunder began to be 
heard, though as yet the lightning flashes 
were not visible. 

Soon after this the higher thunderheads 
suddenly shot forward with increasing speed, 
as if their summit portions had become en- 
tangled with the faster-moving cloud sheet 
overhead. A little later still their lower 
portions also seemed to be pressing forward. 
Flashes of lightning now began to cut like 
whips across their dished-in front, with the 
accompanying peals of thunder growing 
momentarily louder. 

As the storm bank approached, its lower 
edge became visible; it had only seem- 
ingly rested upon the earth; underneath 
and rearwardly of it was now seen a light- 
gray wind cloud behind which hung a cur- 
tain of rain. 

The lightning play became more fre- 
quent, the thunder crashes louder. Such 
daylight as still lasted quickly merged 
into smoky darkness. But still no breath 
of wind fluttered the canvas of the tent. 
The dead air remained humid and stifling. 

The bank of thunderheads had seemed 
to be approaching with express speed, but 
its actual progress was exceedingly slow. 
The lightning display increased in the west 
and southwest, but the thunderclaps still 
reverberated from a distance. Night fell 
with the storm still holding off. The cloud 
bank, illuminated by electric incandescence 
and reflected flashes, seemed to be leaning 
forward; its overhanging front had passed 
beyond the tent like a billow of slowly 
drifting dense smoke; but its broad base, 
though nearer, still loomied in the south- 
west. The air smelled old, motionless still, 
its inert stagnancy in itself a menace. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
‘he air did not move; no lightest breeze 
sprung up; and yet suddenly Abbott 
ame alive to the smell of rain. Arriving 
n no direction, driving nothing before 
his fresher smell displaced instantly the 
t smell of dead molds and decaying 
mp plants. The air was old and dead; 
denly it became new air, young and 
et. 
Imost in the same moment a sound be- 
ie audible in the southwest—indubi- 
ly audible, yet indescribably subtle, like 
sound heard in the receiver of a tele- 
ne when a circuit has been opened. 
. sound was like that of a rushing wind. 
ras heard in the sharp intervals between 
increasingly violent’ thunder crashes, 
seemed to grow louder, like the rush of 
upproaching train. 
t was indeed the sound of wind—as 
ott knew—the sound of the outrushing 
d squall that in daylight would have 
n seen bearing with it leaves, sticks and 
oud of powdered sand from the hillsides, 
before which at this moment the 
sses of the valleys were bending with 
sheads against the sod. In perhaps four 
utes it would be upon him. The wind 
iid strike the tent as if with a cushioned 
ige hammer; the temperature would 
with arush; the lightning flashes would 
ome more blindingly bright if that was 
sible; they would be accompanied by 
ant detonations of still more vivid 
nder; and a flooding downpour of rain 
ld follow. 
‘he little tent was in for a severe test, 
chought. 
le had been standing outside his tent, 
ching the approach of the storm. He 
| done all that he could to make ready 
it. The time had now come to take 
Iter if he wished to tie down the flaps. 
‘he girl spoke from out of the darkness 
1e was bending his head to enter. 
Abbott!” she called. ‘‘Abbott!”’ 
ie heard her speaking his name to the 
ompaniment of the sound of the wind, 
the interval between thunder crashes. 
straightened and whirled, listening. 
he turned a flaming sheet of lightning 
ealed her beyond the corner of the tent. 
‘Bess!’’ he cried. 
“he next moment he was standing beside 
, the storm forgotten. 
‘What’s wrong? Your father? Has 
1ething ——” 
‘I think it’s the heat,”’ she panted. 
‘We'll go to him at once. Let me fasten 
tent. We'll get a drenching, but that 
n’t matter.’ 
‘It isn’t what you think. My father’s 
sick. It’s something else. I’m leaving 
ne. I want you to drive me to town.” 
‘Not for good, Bess?” 
‘To work in town. I had a quarrel with 
father, and—so I’m leaving.” 
‘Was it—old Digby again?’”’, 
‘They were planning to—to abduct me. 
’s there now.” 
‘You wait until I see that ancient cow- 
n!”’ 
‘No, Abbott! You mustn’t fight with 
1 


“Why mustn’t I?” 

‘Because—because I’ve already run 
ay and he’s too late. Besides, I don’t 
nt you to. If I had thought you’d fight 
hhimIwouldn’thavecome. Iwouldn’t!”’ 
‘Then I won’t.. What’s that? Your 
nk?” 

‘All I’m taking with me.” 

‘You did right to come to me. Sure I'll 
ve you to town! I’ve been thinking of 
1, Bess. I’ve been thinking of you most 
the time.” 

‘They’re planning to abduct you too,” 
1 Bess, ignoring his words. 

‘Don’t worry about that!” 

‘It’s serious.” 

‘Let them try it!’ 

*To-night—Bud Riker and his men.” 
‘Bud Riker? Who’s he?” 

‘Digby’s foreman. He’s coming over to 
t you out. They’ve done it before when 
neone stood in their way. They’re dan- 
ous men.” 

‘Bud Riker! Does he ride a crop-eared 
y? Has he a sandy mustache and pro- 
ding bat’s ears? Do you know him?” 

Sandy mustache, bat’s ears and slop- 

shoulders. Has he been here? He 
dn’t have been, of course.” 

He told me he was coming,” said Ab- 
it. “But he hasn’t yet arrived. Storm 
ns aplenty, but no storm—yet.” 

You must not be here when that man 
nes!’’ 

“Why not?” 
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“He’d hurt you terribly. Digby’s men 
haven’t any mercy on people they want to 
get rid of.” 

“Would you care very much if they hurt 
me?” 

“T’d care a great deal!” 

“Then I won’t let them. 
hurting myself.” 

“You mustn’t be here! You can’t if you 
drive me to town, don’t you see?”’ 

“So I can’t. I forgot about that.” 

He was brought back to realities by a 
particularly sharp crash of thunder that 
followed so instantly upon its sun-bright 
lightning shaft that it seemed to precede it. 

“Tnto the tent!” he cried. ‘‘I’m loco! 
The wind’s coming!”’ 

‘Water too,” said Bess as she allowed 
him to hurry her to the narrowed entrance. 

“Squeeze in against the car while I fasten 
the flaps. I think she’ll hold; but if she 
goes, she goes.” 

“Can you see?”’ 

“T know where everything is. Nothing 
much to do, now we’re inside, but if we 
weren’t—hear that, will you? Just in 
time!” 

The squall struck the tent from the side 
and rear, where the guy ropes were strongest 
and the slope of the canvas was best able to 
deflect its force. Abbott had lived too long 
in the Sand Hills not to know the direction 
of windstorms. Even so its impact nearly 
tore the ropes from their anchorage; the 
canvas strained as if it had been struck by 
crashing hogsheads of water instead of by a 
puff or two of wind. But the first blow was 
the hardest; and though the wind con- 
tinued to crack the canvas viciously, the 
stakes held. 

“Feel that cold air!”’ 

“‘T believe I should have died if the heat 
had kept up another five minutes.” 

‘Listen! Raindrops!” 

“Hailstones—from the sound.” 

“‘Hailstones like golf balls and water in 
sheets! This will be the test for the ropes. 
I went over them not two hours ago. She’s 
coming! Hear that? She’s here! Jolly, 
what a fall!” 

The wind was driving the rain before it 
with the force of water from the nozzle of 
a fire hose. Hailstones of immense size 
crashed against the canvas. The tent was 
unlighted; but the almost continuous flashes 
of lightning shone through the wet cloth 
dimly. 

Peal followed upon peal; the noise of the 
wind, of the thunderclaps, of the hail and 
of the drenching rainfall was deafening. 

“More like a cloudburst than a rain. 
Lucky thing I made good drainage or she’d 
swim us away. She’s driving clean through 
the canvas. Jolly! We may go yet!” 

The crush of water bowed in the canvas 
until it seemed as if no mere cloth could 
withstand the pressure. But the weight of 
wind and water on the slopes of the roof did 
not split the weave; neither did it break 
the ropes or uproot the stakes. The walls 
held; the ditches carried off the flood water; 
and after a little the violence of the storm 
abated. A little later the rain ceased en- 
tirely. Even before it had stopped, how- 
ever, Abbott had opened up the front of the 


I’ll do the 


tent ready to run out the car. 


“T think we’d better get off to a running 
start,” he said. ‘“‘I don’t like what you 
told me about Digby’s crowd.” 


Iv 


HE sky was bright, the grass green, the 

flowers fragrant, the air sweet and cool. 
Meadow larks could be heard calling musi- 
cally, now here, now there. Noisy grebes, 
coots and herons rendered the distance 
audible, with the incessant cries of killdeer 
threading the interwoven sounds like the 
notes of a piccolo. A hawk floated lazily 
overhead. To the right a coyote was climb- 
ing a blow-out in a long spiral. Rabbits 
hopped, frogs leaped, muskrats splashed, 
ducks swam. The Sand Hills were happy in 
the possession of a fine afternoon. 

As the long line of lumber trucks, grocery 
trucks, machinery trucks, oil trucks and 
kitchen wagons filed up the road, Birchard 
walked over to the fence to see what it all 
meant. The line extended for nearly a mile. 
It comprised fifty or sixty trucks, some of 
them of greater capacity than had ever 
before been operated in the Sand Hills. 
The dust that it raised must have been 
visible a long distance. 

“Government troops,” he decided. “‘An 
army train.” 

Leaning against a post he watched its ap- 
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proach. The trucks were not army trucks; | a 
their drivers were not in uniform; the men | 


they carried were not soldiers. The leading , 
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truck trudged by without stopping to in- 
quire its way—the driver knew his road. 
As the others passed he recognized some of 
their passengers as Blaisdel men. 

“Hey, you, Jim Casey!’ he called to one 
of these. ‘‘What’s your outfit?” 

“Company outfit,’ replied the man ad- 
dressed. 

“What company?” 

“A mining company.” 

““Where’s your mine?” 

“Tn the hills north here a mile or two.” 

“Knew that without asking,’ he said. 

Toaman ina grocery truck farther down 
the line he put the same question: 

“Hey, you, Dan! What’s your outfit?” 
jee the boss. He’ll tell you all he feels 
ike.” 

“Where is this boss?” 

“Tn the last truck.” 

*“Hey, there!’’ he called when the last 
truck appeared. ‘‘ What outfit is this?” 

To his surprise the truck stopped, and 
to his still greater surprise the young man 
seated beside the driver leaped to the 
ground and approached him with extended 


hand. 

“Hello, father-in-law!’ cried Abbott. 
“We're raising some dust, what?’ 

Birchard regarded him with cold inso- 
lence. He had been nursing his bitterness 
during the lonely weeks that had passed 
until it seemed to him that no man had ever 
been treated so shamefully. He had been 
unselfish, a loving father, diligent, wise; 
Bess had been ungrateful, foolish, insulting; 
Abbott a parasitical adventurer. Not even 
the cool sweet air and the glory of the 
flower-strewn hills could soften his holy 
wrath. 

“T don’t know you,” he said. 

““You know that Bess and I are married, 
don't you? You received our letter, didn’t 


“What Bess?” 

“Your daughter Bess. Who else?” 

“T have no daughter. I’ve disowned my 
daughter.” 

“T’m sorry you're still angry with Bess,” 
said Abbott. 

“She won’t get anything out of me by 
wheedling. Nor you neither!” he added 
savagely. 

““What could Bess and I hope to get out 
of you by wheedling?”’ 

“Food! Clothes! Shelter! Money!” 

“Don’t you think you'd better wait until 


Bess asks you for food, clothes, sheltér‘and : 


money before refusing her? To say nothing 
of myself?” 
“I’ve disowned her and disinherited her. 
She’s made her bed; let her lie in it.” 
““You’ve—disinherited Bess?” 


NEW ORLEANS 


ARK, languorous, with heavy-lidded 
eyes 
That glow and smolder with a constant 


re, 

She stirs men’s hearts with glorious desire 
By glances turned upon them waywardwise ; 
She is incarnate carnival; she plies 

Her cavaliers with wine of mystery; 
Under her mask they know not what there lies, 

But linger, rapt, enchanted, till they see. 


No disillusion greets them when she lifts 
That dainty mask, for she is fair and kind. 
But take her not for one who idly drifts 
Through lazy days with purpose unde- 
signed, 
For though her eyes are warm, and warm her 


Ups, 
Her brain is building towers, ports and ships! 
BOSTON 


LADY somewhat dowdy as to dress, 
A gentle Brahman of old family 
Sighing in shocked bewilderment to see 
How progress threatens her exclusiveness; 
She shows a helpless, fluttering distress 
Because her children somehow seem to be 
Raucously modern, wholly out of key 
With what she feels true culture should 
express. 


And yet for all her well-bred scorn of change 
And chill defense of custom and of caste, 
Her stern resistance to the new and strange, 
This fine old gentlewoman of the past 
Has eyes whose glance, with courteous man- 
ner met, 
Glows sweetly through her often raised lorgnette. 


THE SATURDAY 


“What I say! She don’t get a cent from 
me—not a single In-God-We-Trust flat 
cent. If she’s hungry let her work. And 
you too! Go live with your mother if you’re 
hungry! Don’t come to me!” 

‘Again I ask you, aren’t you leaping to 
conclusions, Father Birchard?”’ 

“Don’t call me Father Birchard! And 
I’ll advise you further—you’d better catch 
up with your outfit now or you never will. 
We’ve kept the tar hot for you.” 

“You're talking wildly.” 

“Not as wildly as you’ll be talking when 
we get through with you!” 

“We? Yourself and Digby?” 

“Others too! Others! A rail party!’ 

Abbott looked at the old man uncer- 
tainly, almost timidly. He remembered a 
time when he would have become angry. 
A damp, hot, breathless afternoon before a 
storm might have affected his temper even 
now. He glanced thoughtfully down at his 
hands; then turning he addressed the 
driver, a note of firmness in his voice that 
was new to Birchard. 

“Jack,” he began, ‘‘ what outfit is this?” 

“The Abbott Chemical Company’s out- 


‘ » OW many men have we in this out- 
t ? ” 

““One hundred and ten, I believe.’’ 

“All good sound men?” 

“Hard as nails.” 

‘*Who is in charge of these hundred and 
ten good sound men?” 

““Why, you are in charge.” 

“Who hired them?” 

“T did; but they’re under you.” 

“Do they know they’re under me?” 

“Certainly! They know you're their 
boss. You’re president of the company.” 

“‘They’ll do anything I say?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

He turned to Birchard. 

“You spoke of you and Father Digby 
keeping some tar hot for me,” he said 
softly. ‘“‘You’ll need considerable tar. 
You’ve been so good as to warn me. Now 
let me warn you: If youor Digby or Digby’s 
man Riker or anybody else lays a feather 
against me or my men or the property in 
our care we’ll heat a kettle of tar for each 
of your fingers. And we’ll heat it hot. 
We'll wipe up this end of the county with 
you. We haven’t any time for any muddle- 
headed foolishness.” ; 

Birchard had hardly heard Abbott’s first 


- words because of his anger; but they very 


soon engaged his attention, and by this 
time he was standing with flushed cheeks 
and burning ears, more uncomfortably 
warm, for all the cool air, than he had been 
on the hot night when Bess left his house. 
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“Digby’s foreman put sand in the bear- 
ings of my car,” continued Abbott softly, 
“and he cut the ropes of my tent—and a 
storm coming. The heat had destroyed 
his judgment. I will overlook the sand— 
once. I won’t overlook it twice. 

“All right. Now let me make myself 
clear about Bess, which is more important. 
You wanted her to marry gap-toothed old 
Digby for his money, and when she refused 
you disinherited her. You spoke of denying 
her food, clothes, shelter, money—not a 
single In-God-We-Trust flat cent need she 
expect from you ever again. Presumably 
you mean from this mortgaged little cow 
ranch of yours. It may interest you to 
learn that Bess has just assigned to my 
company well above twenty thousand tons 
of potash that I know of and a good deal 
more that I can only guess at, worth three 
hundred to five hundred dollars a ton, now 
that German potash cannot be had. In 
exchange she received stock in this plant 
we’re putting up. You’ve seen only one 
truckload of it. Her stock as it stands is 
worth Jeff Digby’s ranch twice over. Be- 
sides that she has an interest as my wife in 
my stock, which is worth much more. My 
mother’s stock is worth as much as mine— 
it’s behind her too. Bess is not likely to 
want.” 

“Bess didn’t own any twenty thousand 
tons of potash; she owned about half a 
pound—and that was some I bought.” 

“Wrong! Bess filed a mineral claim 
upon that alkali lake that juts into your 
land from the northeast—the lake you 
fenced out.” 

“Was that alkali lake—potash?” asked 
Birchard in awed tones. 

“Potash!”’ 

“Bess filed on that lake?” 

“ee Yes!” 

“‘She’s a woman!” 3 

“*She’s of age. A woman is a citizen.’ 

““A married woman can’t file!’ 

fi She wasn’t married when she filed on 


“Ts that where this outfit’s going?’ 

“T’m taking this first outfit to the larger 
alkali lake near my tent. Lake Bess it’s 
called now. The smaller lake will be de- 
veloped as soon as we can haul in ma- 
chinery.” 

“That lake near your tent was—potash?” 

“Potash!”’ 

“But the money—that string of trucks 
cost money.” Pp 

“T knew some men with money. All I 
had to do was show them.” 

“Then you weren’t hunting grasshoppers 
at all! The grasshoppers and butterflies 
were just a blind!” 


By Berton Braley 


PITTSBURGH 
FACTORY girl with smudges on her 


A cheek 

And strong hands hardened with her daily toil 
Where furnaces flare forth and caldrons boil 

With white-hot metal, and the steel shears 

shriek ; 

This is no sheltered maiden, soft and meek, 
But one who dares the labor and the moil 
To change the ore and coalripped from the soil 

Into the tools of progress that men seek. 


Yet she has softer hours when, silken clad, 
She seeks the lights and laughs the night 
away, 
Wasting her wages like a spendthrift glad, 
Avid of pleasure and of love and play; 
But though her beauty glows at such a time 
She cannot wholly free her hands of grime. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
T REO sparkling, very much 
alive, 
Her feet atingle ever for a dance, 


Her eyes agleam with laughter and ro- 
mance, 

Her brain alert to vision and contrive, 

Gayly she greets what fortune may arrive 
Fearless of any turn of circumstance ; 
Gives Destiny a bright flirtatious glance 

And Fate awink—nor cares how they connive. 


She jazzes to the music of the spheres 
And then—’twixt dance and dance—with 
sudden thought, 
She stops to fashion miracles; the years 
Will look with wonder on the dreams she 
wrought. 
And she smiles blithely on her work, and then 
Her syncopating feet dance on again! 


CHICAGO 


EEP-BOSOMED, buxom, at first glance 
mature, 

Yet but a girl who wears a woman’s form, 
A willful girl whose brain is all aswarm 
With dreams and doubts, thoughts vivid and 

obscure. 


’ 


July 5,19 


Birchard pressed his hand to his fo 
head. He had suddenly become both ¢ 
and tired. hy 

“‘T’ve been a good deal of a fool,’’ he s 
slowly. ‘‘A bigger fool than I ever kney 


for her older than I am, with two teeth ge 
and eating with his knife!” 


Write to her.” 

“The hot weather didn’t make me ¢ 
what I said to you to-day.” 

“Write to her to-night, father-in-l 
Bess would rather have a letter from 
than her potash stock.” : 

“‘She at Blaisdel?”’ i) 

“She is now. Stopping at the ho 
See here! Why don’t you run down on, 
of my trucks and see Bess? Be ready 
about an hour. 


“Bess will be tickled to death! W 
she’ll go right up in the air! She’ll be 
glad to see you she won’t let you eat!” 

“But I can’t. I’vestock to take carec 

“T’ll send a man over.” 

“T’d like to see Bess,’’ said Bircha 
“‘T’d like to see her.” 

“Why, that little girl—— She’ll sure 
crazy! You’ve no idea how much she ca 
for people! Just flag a car and pile on, : 
get out at the hotel. She’ll be tickled 
death! Maybe you could bring her b 
with you for a little visit.” 

“A visit—with me?” 

“You ask her—see what she says!” 

“‘T’d like to have her visit me. I'd. 
to have her.” 

“Why, she won’t want to wait for mc 
ing! You’ll have to watch her. 

‘And listen! Your land runs down pre 
close to that lake that Bess filed on, : 
there’s quite some flow of brine under 
flat. It’s light brine, but I’d like to 


that brine land into my company. Twe} 
thousand in stock. What do you say?’ 
“Under my land?” 4 


Sometimes the siren with a subtle lure | 
Her beauty ripe, seductive, richly wel 
Sometimes the slattern with her hou | 


storm 
Of dirt and clutter painful to endure. 


She sees herself as grown to womanhood, || 
The world views her as adolescent sti 
Whereat she stamps her feet—as chil’ 
would — | 
And sounds her protest, angry, sharp 
shrill. 
But when the need is great her soul can ri 
To heights of labor, love and sacrifice. 


NEw YORK 


a mouth is carmine and her cheektol 

red, 

Her eyes too bright and hard; her ga 
smart, 

The product of sophisticated art 
From shoes to that confection on her hec 
Worship is daily food that she is fed, 

Tt thrills her not, nor seems to warnhé 


4 


eart, 
She takes her royal way through street 
mart b> 
Brilliant, and proud, as to the pip 
bred. 


And so men say that she is hard as steel, 
Not sensing that her paint, her calmili 


dain, 
Are but the trappings of the rélesh 


plays, 
And that to lovers true she will reveal — 
Love, comradeship, and sympathy} 


pain, 
Faith that endures and loyalty that s¥ 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts flbout the Great and the Near Great 


Everett Rhodes Castle 


E WAS born in Cleveland, Ohio, some twenty-six 

years ago, where he is totally unknown and un- 
ppreciated by the Fortnightly Better Literature Club, 
f y’understand what I mean. 

In a brief business career I understand that the young 
ella has been a shipping clerk in a brass foundry, a 
nunicipal tree expert, an advertising illustrator, an 
\dvertising writer, an author, a tea hound and more 
ately a writer of financial advertising. They also tell 
ne that he is one of these free an’ independent voters, 
understand, an’ that the fact he has always voted 
she Democratic ticket was only a coincidence. 

_ Also, between you an’ mel get it that he ain’t married 
yecause his idea of solid comfort, y’understand, is to 
iang his coat over the best chair in the parlor an’ 
sprinkle pipe ashes over the whatnot. 

- Also, I get it, on gilt-edged information, believe me, 
shat he lives by three principles. One is like this: The 
; 


Lord hates a piker. Another: The Lord hates a four- 
lusher. An’ the last: Keep away from the Codfish Aris- 
ocracy. Y’know what I mean? Swell flat to live in, but 
with the meat cut thin every night for supper, an’ white 
»ants, an’ mortgages like extra tires on the automobile. 
\ shrewd business man, too, the boy is. Only two years 
igo he bought a fine new automobile, an’ now by clever 
(Concluded on Page 70) 


James H. Collins 


An Autobiography 
““T WISH I had your 


then I’d be able to ex- 
plain my own business 
so people’d under- 
stand it!” 

At least once a day 
somebody says that, 
and it is certainly flat- 
tering. 

Years ago I had a 
style, and believed 
with Stevenson that 
one piece of bad writ- 
ing would ruin it for- 
ever. 
style, however, but a 


readable style— 


It wasn’t my 


PHOTO. BY LLOYD ALLEN 


wonderful composite imita- 
tion of Stevenson himself, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and 
others. I lost it when 
I began to write about 
half a million words a 
year for a trade jour- 
nal. Doubtless 
there was more 
than one piece of 
bad work. Iwrote 
somuchthat there 
wasn’t time to im- 
itate anybody, 
and thus what- 
ever quality was 
Collins came out. 
Perhaps Iam read- 
able—if I were not 
you’d never have 
met me in THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST. 

To make business 
interesting to people, 
just pay more attention 
to people than to busi- 
ness. I have written much 
about salesmanship, farm- 
ing, mining, and what not. 
Except farming, I have never 
done any of these things myself— 
and even my farming didn’t pay! 

“Well, if you never did any of these 
things, how can I depend upon what 
you write?’’ the astounded reader 
may exclaim. 

But I am ready for him—thou- 
sands of times that question has been 
put to me directly, aggressively. 

It takes one man to doa thing and 
an entirely different kind of a man to 
tell about it. You have seen the 
Doer awkwardly try to be a Teller in 
business journals, professional pa- 
pers, interviews, speeches, andusually 
he is technical and dry. Telling isa 
business. I do not particularly care 
who does the thing if I can tell about 
it. And if you think Telling isn’t a business, just try to 
make your living at it! A Teller need not necessarily know 
much about the thing he explains—not the deep technicali- 
ties. The Doer usually fails as a Teller because he knows 
too much about his specialty, and perhaps knows little 
else—especially does not know people. I am an impres- 
sionist, with a healthy, human curiosity about work 

(Concluded on Page 70) 


Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins 


An Autobiography 


Y WRITING 
life must have 
begun before I had 
mastered penman- 
ship, for I can re- 
member standing 
at that somewhat 
hackneyed spot, 
my mother’s 
knee, dictating to 
her willing pencil 
along poem about 
spring and the 
garden and family 
life. Fragments of 
it still adhere to 
my memory, and it 
is difficult to see how 
even a mother could 
have found promisein 
it or in the steady flow 
of small verse that rose 
from the emotions and 
home events of growing up. 
This was in California, at 
first in a big garden, afterward 
on a fruit ranch in the foothills. 
Thad four years at Vassar, and then, 
from being what is known as ‘‘comfortable,’’ our family 
fortunes turned vividly uncomfortable, and the pleasant 
pastime of writing became a serious though still pleas- 
ant business. Since then it has been a story of work and 
more work, with the usual mixture of reward and dis- 
couragement—thrilling enough to live, but dull reading. 
The most spectacular event was the arrival of a letter from 
that courageous publisher, Frank A. Munsey, asking me 
to come to New York and take a position on his staff. 1 
spent four or five valuable years writing for the Munsey 
publications and editing one of them, The Puritan, until 
it, so to speak, died on me. Since striking out as a free 
lance, I have published eleven books and numberless short 
stories. 

I have now reached the country-cottage stage of life, 
and expect to bore people with my vegetable garden and 
my view and my car as relentlessly as they have bored 
my more intense years with theirs; but the small apart- 
ment in the big city will still be dearer to a cockney heart 
than five acres of woodland, and for a steady thing I 
really prefer the roll of the Madison Avenue cars under my 
window to the roar of surf or the song of the pines. 

Which perhaps explains what is the matter with my 
work. 
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James H. Collins 
(Concluded from Page 69) 


and workers. If I meet a man who is turn- 
ing breweries into ice-cream factories, that 
interests me. I like to know how he doesit, 
and when I find out, and write the story, it 
seems to be humanly interesting to other 
people. 

If I can explainit so clearly that the man’s 
own wife reads the article to see what he 
does down at the office, the objective has 
been reached. If he wrote about his own 
business he would take it very seriously. 
Being an outsider, I do not. Probably he 
would see only his own business. Being an 
outsider, I see it in relation to other indus- 
tries, and to people. He would be very much 

‘afraid of making some misstatement of 
fact. I find that small technical slips do 
little harm, so long as the main picture is in 
good proportion and focus. Some of the 
best things I make are mistakes. Fear of 
mistakes is a form of self-consciousness, 
and self-consciousness is something one 
must eliminate by every means if he wants 
to write. 

Then the Doer is under the handicap of 
writing only one article occasionally, while 
the Teller, writing for a living, is at it all 
the while. So quantity production enters 
in even here, you see. It is difficult for the 
small producer to compete, even in writing, 
with the quantity-production plant all 
tooled up. 


“Our protection is upon you,’’ Deenah 
concluded to Carlin. ‘‘We commit our- 
selves to your hands; we render our lives 
and honor into your care. The Gul Moti 
alone can present the story of these doings 
to the chief commissioner, whose name we 
hold in honor above men. The Gul Moti 
will see to it, if we are to be punished, that 
no pin or thread has been taken or changed 
from the pack of the Kabuli; also, she will 
see that the chief commissioner, out of his 
equity, which has never failed, shall judge 
us knowing that weJdid all this for the sake 
of the Bari Sahibah.” 


The chief commissioner of Hurda at this 
time was a good and just man. He listened 
seriously, and spoke to Carlin of the value 
of/the best sort of Indian servants in the 
houses of the English; of the dangers of 
the tiger in the grass and the serpent upon 
the rock and the Kabuli in the khud—to 
whom he would attend at once. 

It was many weeks after that when the 
case was called, and Deenah’s eyes grew 
red-rimmed, like a pit terrier’s, as he told 
the story again; but his voice fondled the 
ears of those present in the courtroom. 
. . . One by one the four other Kabuli 
left the market place of Hurda. And when 
the Monster himself had been made to pay 
and his healing had been uninterrupted for 
_ many weeks, there came a day when the 
unwalled city of Hurda knew him no more. 

He wasnot forgotten, eventhoughmonths 
_ sped by; for in Miss Annesley’s heart was 
* a pang over the hillman, who had been hor- 
ribly hurt. . . . Meantime Skag and Cad- 


man Sahib had come to Hurda; Skag had. 


followed the priests of Hanuman into the 
Jungleand theremet Carlin, who changed all 
life for him—like the magic of a swift after- 
glow changes every twig and leaf and stem. 

Then came Carlin’s hard days of watch- 
ing for Skag’s return—the weeks passing 
while he waited in Poona. Every morning 


THE SATURDAY 


I know only one fact in grammar—that 
a noun isa name. And it has never been 
the slightest use tome. Iam sorry I learned 
it! I enjoy good writing, masterly writing, 
the writing that lives from one generation 
to another, as much as anybody else, along 
with good music, and art and beauty gen- 
erally. But the world requires a vast 
amount of everyday writing for everyday 
purposes—stuff that informs and helps and 
is then forgotten. This is the sort of stuff 
that I write, and to be readable, to be clear, 
to be helpful, comes first of all. Attain these 
qualities if you have to split infinitives. 

Fifty years ago one bright man or woman 
might grasp pretty much all human knowl- 
edge—be acquainted with literature and 
art, proficient in science and technical 
knowledge, know history, philosophy, the- 
ology, economics. To-day it is all one per- 
son can do to keep abreast of knowledge in 
the one field in which he or she makes a 
living. So there is a human need for articles 
about the other fellow’s way of making a 
living. Not the technically accurate and 
comprehensive information that the other 
fellow must have if his brewery turns out 
uniformly good ice cream, but the sort of 
article that enables the public to pause and 
glance in at the door for a moment, or walk 
about among the machinery ten minutes, 
and understand generally what it is all 
about. To write that sort of article one 
must be part of the general public—one of 
the audience. 
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In the way of specific Who’s Who facts, 
I was born in 1873, in Detroit, Michigan, 
knew how to read when I went to school at 
the age of six, still knew how to read when 
I left school and went to work at thirteen— 
but do not remember that I learned any- 
thing else to speak of. After the usual 
boy’s experiments with different sorts of 
“jobs,” the printing trade attracted me, 
and proved an excellent practical school, 
along with reading. I have always been a 
great reader. When a printer’s boy became 
a journeyman in those days he got a union 
card and took to the road. I followed the 
custom of my craft and began a new kind of 
schooling—that of travel. At first I hoboed. 
Perhaps this experience spoiled for me im- 
aginative books of the Beloved Vagabond 
kind that so many others enjoy. I was the 
unbeloved kind of vagabond in those days, 
and would steal your milk bottle off the 
front steps before you got up if I happened 
to come along hungry. The desire to travel 
more comfortably led me to join Ringling’s 
circus as a billposter, and after two seasons 
J began writing in Chicago. It was hard to 
make printer’s wages at first, but with ex- 
perience I found my market widening. As 
it widened most in New York, the great 
variegated mart for every sort of brain 
product, I moved there in 1901 and have 
been there ever since. At least New York 
has been the starting place and terminal for 
countless reporting trips through forty-four 
states in the Union, England, France, 
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from a distance she observed the train come 
in from the south. When Skag did not ap- 
pear, sometimes she would go alone for a 
while to the edge of the Jungle; but never 
deep, because he had asked her not to. 
Sometimes it was an hour or two before she 
was ready to look out at the world or the 
light again. 

One early morning, as she crossed the 
market place, Carlin saw a strange elephant 
there with his mahout; and a messenger 
salaamed deferentially, asking if she were 
the Gul Moti Hakima, and if she could 
lead the way to the Annesley Sahibah. 

Four hours’ journey away—this was the 
messenger’s story—a native prince—whose 
dignity included the keeping of one ele- 
phant, an honorable dispensation from the 
British Government—had called, with great 
reverence and longing, for the ministration 
of the Gul Moti Hakima and that of her 
friend, the Annesley Sahibah—for, lo! unto 
him a child was to be born and the need 
was urgent. . . . Carlin asked if the 
afternoon would do. She was thinking 
of the many days and the train at noon- 
time. The messenger said that within the 
four hours to noon he had hoped that she 
and the Annesley Sahibah would be in the 
palace of his prince. 

Margaret was ready as they spoke, al- 
most. She was as much beloved as Carlin 
by many native women. Manifestly she 
could not go alone. If Skag were to 
come this day he would know at once that 
there was some great reason. .... ee- 
nah was away; but she left word with 
Deenah’s wife, saying she would be back 
that night or very early the next day;. in 
fact, Carlin was ready and in the howdah 
with Margaret Annesley before there was 
really a chance to think. 


Skag did arrive from Poona that day. 
When Carlin did not come to the Jungle’s 
edge, and the vivid open area between him 


and the city showed no movement, he did 
not linger many minutes. Power had come 
to him from the waiting days and this hour 
was the acid test. All his life he had re- 
fused to look back or look ahead, making 
the Now—the present moving point—his 
world; wasting no energy otherwise. 

In the long waiting days he had learned, 
what many a man afield has been forced to 
learn in loneliness, that when he was very 
still and feeling high, not too tired—in fact, 
when he could forget himself—something 
of Carlin came to him oyer the miles. 

But, in spite of all he knew, much force 
of his life had strained forward to this 
moment of meeting. The shock of disap- 
pointment dazed him. His first thought 
was that there was a good reason; but after 
that the misery of faint-heartedness stole 
in, and he wondered the old sad wonder— 
whether love had changed! 

Skag hurried back to the station, where 
he had left the Great Dane Nels with 
Bhanah, who was directed to find quarters 
for himself. Nels stood between the two 
waiting for his orders, and wheeled with a 
dip of the head almost puppylike when the 
man decided. So Skag walked on toward 
where Carlin lived; and at his heels, with 
dignity, strode one of the four great hunt- 
ing dogs of India. Presently he saw Miss 
Annesley’s head servant, Deenah, running 
toward him, face gray with calamity. 

And now Skag heard of the coming of the 
messenger with the strange elephant; and 
the black edging began to run about Dee- 
nah’s tale as he revealed in his own mind the 
ugly possibility that the Monster Kabuli 
had his part in this sending: 

“For the Hantee Sahib must know now 
that not within four hours’ journey from 
Hurda—nay, not within a six-hour journey 
from Hurda—is there a native prince with 
the dignity of one elephant. And any but 
women servants and mere hirelings should 
have known this.” 
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Germany, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico—and 
Washington, where I spent sixteen months 
in war work, still writing. 

On the whole I guess I am just a Teller, 
and perhaps it is lucky for me that I ama 
fairly readable one, for I have never en- 
joyed doing anything else so much, and 
might find it hard to makea living as a Doer, 


Everett Rhodes Castle 
(Concluded from Page 69) 


trading every six months he’s got a four 
seater, y’understand, that takes more care 
than a baby of maybe a guy like this Astor, 
An’ what a golf player he is! One hun- 
dred an’jeighty-five pounds of drive, y’un- 
derstand, an’ misses the little hole in th 
grass by inches only! Also a painter th 
boy is—on Sundays. A hobby, y’unde 
stand, that’s going to come in handy in case 
he gets married or something. 
An’ ambitious! Honest, to hear that fella 
talk about the way he really hopes to write 
something long, y’understand! Always h 
talks about writin’ the real mystery novel 
of the year, y’understand, an’ always he 
never does it. 
Three years ago he sold THE SATURDA 
EVENING Post the first attempt he made ¢ 
stuff that wasn’t in the red-apple leagu 
y’understand, and never has he got over i 
A good boy in a department store or in an 
advertising office, butno, a writer he must be. 
Ain’t it a funny world? 


The force of the last saying was directed 
upon the other menservants in Annesley 
Sahibah’s establishment who had failed 
protest against the departure of the tw 
women. . . . They were walking rapidly 
now to the house of the chief commissioner, 
who Deenah said was away in the vil- 
lages, their great hope of life and death 
falling with the deputy commissioner sahib. 
And always as he spoke Deenah’s face 
steadily grew more gray, the rims of his 
eyes more red, for his memories of the 
Monster were flooding in like the rains over 
old river beds, and there was no mercy for 
Skag in the forming pictures of Deenah’s 
mind. 

The deputy commissioner, a pero 
frocked young man, leisurely appeared. Hi 
did not wear spectacles or glasses; still, there 
was a glisten about his eye as if he wore 
them. He came forth to the veranda open- 
ing a heavy cigarette case of soft Indi 
gold. His head tilted back, as if sipping 
from a cup, when he lit and inbreathed t 
cigarette. 

To Skag he seemed so utterly aloof, so 
irreparably out of heart with a man’s needs 
at a moment like this, that he could not 
have asked a favor or adequately stated 
his case. Deenah took his part, however. 
If there were drama or any interest in the 
tale there was no sign from the deputy, 
whose eyes now cooled upon Nels and 
widened. Presently he interrupted Deenah 
to inquire who owned this dog. : 

The servant signified the American, and 
Skag took the straight glisten of the Eng- 
lishman’s glance for the first time. i 

“Oh, may I inquire? From whom?” — 

Skag coldly told him the dog had been 
owned by Police Commissioner Hichens, of 
Bombay. . . . The deputy regretfully 


ordered Deenah to continue his narrative, 
and in the silence afterward he presently 
spoke the name: ‘‘Neela Deo.” 

(Continued on Page 73) | 


(Continued from Page 70) 

This meant the Blue God and signified 
ne lordliest of the king’s servants in all 
ndia—an elephant honoring the Hurda 
toeckade as his place and the chief com- 
jissioner as his formal patron. . . . The 
eputy, after a slight pause, answered him- 


lf: 

“But Neela Deo is away with the com- 
Miesioner, . . +. 

“Mitha Baba Zs 

There was another lilting pause. This 

erred to a female elephant, the name of 
aoa Sweet Baby. The deputy capit- 

ated: 

“Mitha Baba might do, especially since 
ae knows the Gul Moti—and oh, I say, 
aat’s a strange tale, you know.” 

_He glanced from Deenah to Nels and 
kag, but received no encouragement to 
arrate the tale. Not in the least unbal- 
need, he tipped back his head and took 
nother drink from between his smoky 
ngers; then his glassless eyes glittered out 
hrough the white burning of the noon as 
e added: 

“But Mitha Baba would not chase a 
trange elephant unless she knew the 
east were running 
ff with her own 
YealSahibah. . .. 
.lso, she might 
ave notions of her 
wn out yonder 
oward the hills. 
he’s discriminat- 
ag—is Mitha Baba; 
ut, I say, Gunpath- 
tao came from 
hose hills.” 

It dawned upon 
kag that this wasn’t 
10nologue, but con- 
ersation; also that 
>; had some vague 
earing upon hisown 
ffairs. 

The pause was 
‘ery slight, when 
he deputy resumed 
is speech: 

“Yes; Gunpath- 
tao is from the 
7indhya Hills within 
he lifetime of one 
nan- . . . Mitha 
3aba is just as fast, 
yut she won’t do it; 
o there’s an end. 
yunpath-Rao? ... 
yunpath-Rao! The 
nahouts say young 
nale elephants can 
ve made to follow a 
trange male for the 
hance of a fight. It’s 
-onsistent > enough. 
fes; we’ll call in 
phakkrass.'t20 oAre 
rou ready to travel, 
ir?” This was to 
jkag. 

No array of terms 
‘ould express how 
eady to travel was 
sanford Hantee. The 
3engali mahout, Chakkra, appeared, a 
quat man of yellow caste, with blue tur- 
yan, red cummerbund and a drape of 
vhite cotton, the whole rushing Skag’s 
nind back to the songs they used to sing 
n a remote Chicago school in Waspen 
3treet—especially Columbia, the Gem of 
‘he Ocean. 

The deputy flicked away his cigarette 
ind now spoke fast—talk having to do with 
Nels, with Carlin Deal, with Gunpath-Rao, 
vho was this particular mahout’s charge, 
ind of the strange elephant who had car- 
‘ied the women away. 

Chakkra reported at this point that he 
iad seen this elephant in the market 
)lace—an old male witha woman’s howdah, 
‘overing far too few of his many wrinkles, 
ind a mahout who would ruin the disposi- 
lon of anything but a man-killer. Chak- 
‘Ta appeared to have a serious hatred of 
his man, for he inquired of the deputy: 

“Have I your permission to deal with the 
nahout of this thief elephant?” 

“Out of your own blood lust—no! Out 
of necessity —yes.”’ 

A queer moment! It was as if one sup- 
dosed only to crawl had suddenly revealed 
vings. Not until this instant did Skag 


ealize that a chief commissioner has the. 


lower of England to pick his deputies 
tom, and that the lord of affairs stationed 
n Hurda had made no mistake in this 
varticular deputy, . . . A moment 
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later Nels had been given preliminary in- 
structions, and Skag was lifted with a play- 
ful flourish of the trunk by Gunpath-Rao 
himself into the light hunting howdah. 
Chakkra was also in place, when the 
deputy waved his hand with the remark: 

“Oh, I say, I’d be glad for the chase 
myself, but an official, you know 
Lord, what a dog!”’ 

The last was when Nels swung round in 
front of Gunpath-Rao’s trunk, as if for- 
mally to remark: ‘‘I understand we are to 
travel together for the day.” 

The deputy detained them a second or 
two longer while he brought forth his gun 
case and a[pair of pistols, to save Skag 
the necessary time for procuring his own at 
the station. They heard him call, after the 
start: 

“Tt might be a running fight, you 
know.” 


At the Jungle’s edge Nels was given the 
scent of the strange elephant, and Deenah 
left them, with nothing to mitigate the 
evil discovery that the two women had 
been carried straight through the Jungle 
country toward the wilderness of the 


Vindhyas—not in the direction the mes- 
senger had stated in the hearing of the other 
servants. 

A steady beat through Skag’s tortured 
mind was Deenah’s story of the Monster 
Kabuli, no softness or mercy in those 
details. He had watched, in the deputy, a 
man unfold after the mysterious manner of 
the English. He had entered suddenly and 
abruptly into one of the most enthralling 
centers of fascination in Indian life—the 
elephant service; and he had seen the 
exalted and complicated mechanism of a 
chief commissioner’s establishment get 
down to individual business with remark- 
able speed and without the loss of an ounce 
of dignity; but under every feeling, thought 
and act was the slow bass beat of Deenah’s 
story of the Monster Kabuli. 

Here was action. The great Nels had 
been called to the trail in the very hour of 
hisarrival. Gunpath-Rao, the most magnif- 
icent beast in the Hurda stockade except 
Neela Deo or possibly Mitha Baba, was 
quickening beneath him to passage at the 
present moment. Moreover, Gunpath-Rao 
had approved of him instantly, placing him 
in the howdah with a glad grace that would 
not unfreshen evening wear; and Gunpath- 
Rao was away about big business at once. 

Skag would have supposed their move- 
ment leisurely, except that he saw that Nels 
was so steadily at work. . . . Chakkra, 


the mahout, sang the praises of his lord as. 
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they pushed forward, often flapping an ear 
to keep time and waving his one-pronged 
stick—the steel end of which was never used. 

“He is full cousin to Neela Deo himself,” 
Chakkra repeated, his gaze fixed ahead. 

It appeared rather that he was reminding 
Gunpath-Rao than informing the American 
of this honor. 

“Did I not hear the deputy commis- 
sioner sahib say that the native hills of this 
elephant are the Vindhyas, and that Neela 
Deo is from a stockade of the high Hima- 
laya?”’ 

The mahout’s face turned back; his 
trailing lids did not widen in the fierce sun- 
light. It was the face of a man still singing. 

“The kinship is of honor, not of blood, 
sahib,’’ he observed. 

Then Skag was informed that Neela 
Deo’s mahout, a man of years, was the 
fourth of his line to give his life to the Blue 
God, who was not yet in the ictus of his 
power and beauty; while he—Chakkra— 
was the only mahout Gunpath-Rao had 
known since his coming in from the Vind- 
hya stockades, where he was snared. 

Also, in considering the size and superb 
youth of Gunpath-Rao, the sahib must bear 


Skag Saw Nets Lose His Tread in the Deepening Center, Swing Down With the Current an Instant 
and Then Strike His Balance, Swimming 


in mind that an elephant continues to 
increase in value and wisdom for a hundred 
years, and that Neela Deo had fifty years 
of accumulation ahead of his cousin. On 
these grounds was there not reason upon 
which the Blue God himself should hesi- 
tate to disclaim relationship? 

Chakkra then pointed out that when the 
grandson of his own little son should sit 
just here, upon this brow, vastly ennobled 
by the years, between the incomparable 
ears of his beloved, and so looking out 
upon the world from a greater height than 
this—then doubtless the peoples would 
know there was another elephant than 
Neela Deo in the world. 


Skag missed nothing of the talk. Another 
time it would have filled him with deep 
delight. It belonged to his own craft. A 
man might use all the words of all the 
languages in all their flexibilities and never 
tell the whole truth of his own craft; in 
fact, a man can only drop a point here and 
there about his life work. One never comes 
to the end. 

Also, before his eyes was the joy of Nels 
in action—the big fellow leaping to his 
task, steadily drawing them on, almost 
magnetically luring the elephant to greater 
and greater speed. And always a breath of 
ease would blow across Skag’s being as he 
noted the quickening; but when that was 
merely sustained for a while the hope of it 
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wore away, and he wanted more and more 
speed—past any giving of manor beast. . . . 
The old drum of the Kabuli tale constantly 
recurred, as if a trapdoor to the deeps were 
lifted. Skag would brush his hand across 
his brow, shading his head with his helmet, 
lifted apart for a moment to let the sunless 
air circulate. 

They passed through the Jungle strip 
after three hours, merging into a country of 
low broken hills. The trail avoided the vil- 
lages. The rains that had broken in Poona 
had not yet reached this country. . . . 
The sun went down and the afterglow 
changed the world. Carlin’s afterglow it 
was to Skag—from their moment at the 
edge of the Jungle on the evening of the 
troth. There was pain about it now. India 
had a different look to him—alien, sinister, 
of a depth of evil undreamed of, because 
of the beating bass of the Kabuli tale, 
intensified by the sense that falling night 
would slacken the chase. 

Skag had lost the magic of externals, the 
drift of his great interests. All his lights 
were round Carlin; and powers of hatred, 
altogether foreign to his faculties, pressed 
upon him in the threat of the hour. . . . 
Yes; Chakkra re- 
membered the five 
hillmen who had sat 
in the market place. 
Oh, yes; he remem- 
bered the story of 
the beating of the 
Monster, the long, 
slow healing after 
that, and his last 
look as he left Hurda 
for the last time. 

It was well, Chak- 
kra intimated, that 
they had open coun- 
try for the chase. It 
was well that the 
Kabuli did not call 
to the women and 
hide them in the 
great Mohammedan 
household of Hurda, 
where even the 
English Government 
might not search. It 
was well that the 
Kabuli did not dare 
to come closer to 
Hurda than this; so 
that they had a 
chance to overtake 
his elephant afield 
before the walls of 
the purdah closed. 

Such was the 
burden of Chakkra’s 
ramble; and there 
was no balm in it for 
Skag. It settled 
heavier and heavier 
upon him with the 
ending of the day. 
Nels was a phantom 
of gray before them 
in the shadows, lei- 
surely showing his 
class. At times, when 
he ranged far ahead, 
they could not hear him for several minutes; 
then possibly they heard a half-humorous 
sniff in the immediate dark, and they knew 
the big fellow tarried for Gunpath-Rao to 
catch up. Once he was lost ahead so long 
that Skag spoke: 

“Nels!” 

The answer was a bound of feet, and a 
whine below that pulled the man’s hand 
over the rim of the howdah, as if to reach 
and touch his good friend. 

“Take it, Nels! Good work, old man!” 
Skag would say. 

They passed through zones of coolness as 
the trail sank into hollows between the hills 
and Gunpath-Rao rolled forward. Pitch 
and roll, pitch and roll—as many move- 
ments as a solar system and the painful 
illusion of slowness over all. Often in 
Skag’s nostrils one of the subtlest of all 
scents made itself known, but most elu- 
sively—a suggestion of shocking power— 
like an instant’s glimpse into another 
dimension. If you answer at all to an 
expression that, at best, only intimates— 
the smell of living dust—you’ll have some- 
thing of the thing Skag sensed in the 
emanation of Gunpath-Rao, hot in action. 
Occasionally, as they crossed the streams, 
there was delay in finding the trail on the 
other side. Once in the dark, after a ford, 
when Nels had rushed along the bank on 
the left to the scent, Gunpath-Rao plunged 
straight on to the right without waiting, 
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and the mahout sang his praises with low 
but fiery intensity: 

“He has come! 
own!” 

““What do you mean, Chakkra? Make 
it clear to me who have not many words of 
Hindi.”’ 

“The meaning of our journey appears to 
him, sahib, from our minds, from the thief 
ahead, and from the great dog. The thing 
we do is unfolding to him with the hours. 
He knows the way—see?”’ 

Nels had come in from the lateral and 
found that Gunpath-Rao was right. An 
amazing point to Skag, this. The great 
head before him, with Chakkra’s legs dan- 
gling behind the ears, had grasped some- 
thing of the urge of their chase. A vast and 
mysterious mechanism was locked in the 
bony slate-colored box. Actually Gunpath- 
Rao seemed to laugh because he had shown 
the way to Nels. 

“You don’t mean, Chakkr&, that he goes 
into the silence like a holy man?” 

“Tt is like.” 

Skag had seen something of this in his 
India—the yogi men shutting their eyes 
and bowing their heads, and seeming to 
sink their consciousness into themselves, in 
order to ascertain some fact without and 
afar off. 

“Our lord gives his mind to the matter 
and the truth appears,’’ Chakkra added. 

“Will the other elephant travel through 
the night as steadily?” Skag asked. 

The sense of his own powerlessness was 
in him like a spear. 

“Not like this, sahib,’’ said Chakkra. 

The hint, however, was that the thief 
elephant would make all speed; that the 
lead of the four hours would be conserved 
as carefully as possible by the other 
mahout. 

“But he has a woman’s howdah,” Chak- 
kra invariably added; ‘‘two women, as 
well as the mahout himself. . . . To- 
morrow will tell; hai, to-morrow will tell— 
if they go that far!” 

That was always the point of the black- 
est fear—that the party ahead should come 
to some Mohammedan household and leave 
the women where no one could pass the veil. 

““But what of the messenger who did the 
work with the women?” Skag asked. 

“He would slip away—not traveling 
long. Some hiding place for him—possibly 
back at Hurda.”’ 

Chakkra seemed sure of this. 

That was Skag’s long night. He tried to 
think of the Kabuli as if he were an 
animal. A man might have a destroying 
enmity against a cobra or a tiger or a 
python, but it was not black and self- 
defiling like this that crept over him out of 
the miasma of Deenah’s tale. 

In the dawn they reached a small river. 
Skag saw Nels lose his tread in the deepen- 
ing center, swing down with the current an 
instant and then strike his balance, swim- 
ming. There was coolness and silence. 
To-night he should know. To-night, if he 
did not have Carlin 

Gunpath-Rao stood shoulder-deep in the 
stream. Skag fancied a gleam of deep mas- 
sive humor under the tilt of the great ear 
below him as Gunpath-Rao none too deli- 
cately set his foot forward into the deeper 
part of the stream. His trunk and Chak- 
kra’s voice were raised simultaneously, for 
the latter was slipping: 

“Hai, my lord! Would you go without 
me? Would you leave the sahib alone in 
his proving time? Would you leave my 
children fatherless? . . There is none 
other iM 

They stood, in the lifting day, overlook- 
ing a broad slow-sloping country, the 
Vindhya peaks faintly configured in the far 
distance. 

“Tt is the broad Valley of the Ner- 
budda,”’ Chakkra said, “full of milk and 
wine against the seasons. Two good days 
of travel ahead to the bank of the river, 
sahib, to be accomplished this day—hai, 
before the fall of night !—if the chase holds 
so long.” 

Skag did not eat this day. It was not 
until near noon that they halted by a spring 
of sweet water and the white man thought 
of his thirst. Nels was leaner. He plunged 
to the water; then back to the scent again, 
with a far challenge call after drinking. It 
was like the echo of his challenge to the 
cheetah, as the wall of the waters loomed 
across the world back of Poona. On he 
went seriously, his mouth open in the great 
heat; his tongue rocking on its center like 
nothing else. 

Gunpath-Rao seemed gradually over- 
coming interior obstructions, as if his great 


He has come into his 
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idea mounted and cleared, his body requir- 
ing a full day to strike its rhythm. Chak- 
kra sang to him; the sun became hotter 
and higher, until it hung at the very top of 
the universe and forgot nothing. There 
was stillness in the hills that would frighten 
anything but a fever bird to silence. To 
Skag it was a weight against speech, and he 
sat almost rigidly for many moments at a 
time, all his life of jungle and city, of man 
and creature, passing before his tortured 


eyes. 

And the words Carlin had spoken—all 
the mysteries of his nights near Poona, 
when she had seemed to draw near as he 
fell asleep—seemed to be there as he came 
forth from a dream. Always he had 


‘ thought he could never forget the dreams— 


only to find them gone utterly before he 
stood upon his feet in the mornings. Past 
all was the marvel of the Hunting Cheetah 
day, when he looked at the beast that had 
no answer to his force, murder only in 
that savage heart; and Carlin’s name was 
his very breath in that peril, something of 
her spirit like a whisper from within his 
own heart. ; 

All that afternoon Skag’s eyes strained 
ahead, and his respect grew for the thief 
elephant, with his greater burden; and his 
wonder increased for Nels and Gunpath- 
Rao. One dim far peak held his eyes from 
time to time in this wilderness; but Skag 
lived in the low beat of India’s misery— 
the fever-and-famine world; the world of 
the starving; the world of the veils and the 
miseries beyond even the ken of the slums 
of the West. 

He sank and sank until he was chilled, 
even though the sweat of the day’s fierce 
burning was upon him. He understood 
hate and death, the thirst to kill, the 
slow ruin that comes at first to the human 
mind suddenly cut off from the one held 
more dear than life. It seemed all boyish 
dazzle that he had ever found loveliness 
in this life. All that boyishness had passed. 
In this hour he saw only hatred ahead, 


and mockery, if Carlin -—— But the far 
dim peak of misty light held his aching 
eyes. 


: Go on, Nels! On, old man!’ he would 
call, 

And Chakkra would turn with protest 
that could not find words, his tongue in- 
variably silenced by the lean terrible face 
in the howdah behind him. Presently 
Chakkra would fall to talking to his lord, 
muttering in a kind of thrall at the thing he 
saw in the countenance of the white man 
who had touched bottom. 

Sanford Hantee was facing the worst of 
the past and an impossible future, having 
neither hope nor pity. Yet from time to 
time, with a glance at the gun case at his 
feet, he spoke with cold clearness: 

“We must overtake them before night!” 

Chakkra, who had ceased singing, would 
bow, saying: 

“The trail is hot, sahib. They are not 
far away now. Hai!” 

Steadily, beneath them, Gunpath-Rao 
straightened out, lengthening his roll, lift- 
ing the pitch. Nels was not trotting now, 
but was in a long low run. Skag was aghast 
at himself that his heart did not go out to 
these magnificent servants. There was no 
feeling within him to answer these verities 
of courage and endurance; yet he could 
remember the human that had been in his 
heart. 

The low hills had broken away behind 
them; the first obscuration of twilight was 
in the air. A shelving dip opened, showing 
the bottom of the valley. Skag could see 
nothing ahead; but Nels was lying closer 
to the trail. Chakkra’s naked shoulder was 
suddenly within reach of Skag’s hand, for 
the head of his lord was lifted. 

The great curve of Gunpath-Rao’s trum- 
pet arched before his face. Two things 
happened to Skag: a full blast of hot 
breath drove through him and a keen high 
vibrant tone pierced every nerve. Then, in 
utmost exultation, Chakkra took up the 


cry: 

“Gunpath-Rao—Prince of Vindhya— 
declares the chase is on! Hold fast, sahib! 
We go!” 

The earth rose and the heavens tipped. 
There was no foundation; the bulwarks of 
earth’s crust had given way. The land- 
scape was racing past, but backward; and 
Nels, yet ahead, was a whirring streak. 
The thing hardly believed and never seen 
in America—that the elephant is the speed 
king of the world—was revelation now! No 
pitch or roll; a long curving sweep this, 
which seemed scarcely to touch the ground. 
This was the going Skag had called for 
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through a night anda day. .. . 

Nels was laboring below them now, but 
seeming to miss his tread, seeming to run 
on ice. 1 
“Hai!” yelled Chakkra. “Who says 
there is none to equal the pace of Neela 
Deo?” 

A fleck of silver stretched before them, 
crossing the line of their course. It broad- 
ened in a man’s breath. They turned the 
curve of the last slope and heard the shout 
of the mahout far ahead. The thief ele 
phant was running, and close to the river’s 
margin. | 

A roar was about Skag’s head and 
shoulders like a storm—Gunpath-Rac 
trumpeting again! The landscape blurred, 
The forward beast was growing large—tw 
standing figures above him—the fling ofa 
white arm! 

The huge howdah rocked as they ental 
the river, a moment more only the howdah 
showing. Distantly, like the hum of furi- 
ous insects, Skag heard Chakkra’s chant; 

“The thief is snared! Holy Mother Ner- 
budda herself weaves the snare. . . . T 
hand of destiny is ours, my lord. Nay, 
mine; not thine! Did not the deputy 
commissioner sahib say of necessity? . . . 
Plungein! . . Hai! But softly! Lo 
of thy kind, take the water softly, I say.” 

And Gunpath-Rao entered the river ata 
swimming stroke. Skag’s eyes had hardly 
turned from the great red howdah. There 
was a keen squeal from ahead, answered by 
a fiery hissing intake of Chakkra’s breath. 

“That, sahib, is the murderous mahout 
using his pointed steel. . . . Yes, it was 
of necessity, the deputy sahib said. Cer- 
tainly it was of necessity!” 

The fling of a white arm again. Sanford 
Hantee Sahib was standing. 3 

“Carlin!” he called. 4 

The answer came back to him in some 
mystery of imperishable vibration: ‘ 

“T am here!” , 


The two great beasts were moiled to- 
gether against the stream. The man and 
woman, whose eyes still held each other, 
might have missed the flash of steel Chak- 
kra parried with his pronged stick; in 
fact, it was the sound of a quick gasp of 
Margaret Annesley that made them turn 
just as Chakkra screamed: ce 

‘Of necessity, sahib. .It is accomplished!” 

The other’s blade had whirled into the 
water. They had heard the welt as Chak- 
kra’s elephant stick came down. The 
strange mahout looked drunk and spineless 
for a second; then there was a red gush 
under his white cloth as he pitched into the 
stream. 7 

The Great Dane had just caught up. He 
was in the river below them, not doubting 
that his part had come. { 

“Nels, steady! Let him go!” Skag 
called. ‘‘Don’t touch, old man!” 

And then they heard Chakkra singing 
his song, but paid no attention. 


That was a long two days’ journey back 
to Hurda, but there was no haste; and at 
least two in the hunting howdah could 
transcend passing time, each by the grace 
of the other. Gunpath-Rao was returned 
to the deputy commissioner sahib, with an 
amulet to add to his trophy winnings, anda 
sentence or two that one would think was 
taken from the record of Neela Deo him- 
self. And Nels was restored to the good 
Bhanah by way of the heart of Carlin 
Deal. 

They never found out how far the two 
women would have been taken beyond the 
Nerbudda. After they had first mounted 
into the red howdah in the market place at 
Hurda the messenger of the Kabuli had 
disappeared into the crowd and was not 
seen again. As for the Monster himself, 
he had suffered enough to plan craftily. 
The Nerbudda took his mahout and coy- 
ered him quite as deeply as the crowd had 
covered his messenger at Hurda. | 

Much, in his silence afterward and in the 
great still joy that had come to him, San- 
ford Hantee chose to reflect upon the 
mystery of pain he had known on the lonely 
out journey—the spiritless incapacity to 
cope with life—the loss even of his master 
craft with animals. ; 

He would look toward Carlin in such 
moments and then look away, or possibl 
look within. By her the meanings of all 
life were sharpened—Jungle and Jungle 
beast, monster, saint and man—the breath 
of all life more keen. iv 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Comfort and Zamin Ki Dost. The 
sixth will appear in an early issue. i; 
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| Hires A// the Time 


IRES on hot days, cool days, any days at 
all. Always ask for ‘‘Hires.’’? There’s a 
difference between Hires and mere ‘‘rootbeer.”’ 
Hires is genuine. Hires is natural. Ordinary 
rootbeers are artificially flavored. But Hires — 


let us tell you why you should always ask for 
“Hires 


Hires is cooling, not just for the time being 
—but really cooling. It quenches thirst. It 
invigorates and leaves a wholesome wish for 
more. Drink it to your thirst’s content —it 
cannot harm you in any 
way. Nothing in Hires 


And the reason of it all is that Hires 
is Nature’s own products—sixteen of them 
—put together to make a natural drink. 
Yet you pay no more than for an artificially 
flavored substitute. There are juices of 
roots, herbs, berries and barks, and pure 
cane sugar brought to our doors from the 
world over to go into Hires. That’s why 
you must say ‘‘Hires’’ to get Hires. 


Rehearse today by stepping up to the first 
fountain for a fizzing, foaming mug, or glass, 
OGMpApe! “CUPIULamLt § 

just as good one way as 


@ 
to unduly stimulate — I e another, so it’s Hires. 
nothing in it to create an 1 But be sure you get 
unnatural craving. Hires every time. 


Hires is also carbonated by licensed bottlers— 
sold in bottles so you can have Hires at home. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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“But it isn’t in human nature.” 

“Don’t you catch the real point after 
all?” he asked genially. ‘‘It wouldn’t fall 
on the great mass of the people. Not a bit 
of it! The rich will pay all the taxes.” 

“But who are the rich?” 

“Well, I guess they’re the people that 
have got more than a fellow has himself. 
Say people with more than the average.” 

A gloom had come upon me, also a con- 
fusion of thought; however, I continued 
the conversation. ‘‘In the long run, you’re 
going to raise all pay,’ I said. ‘‘Not only 
the pay of railroad men, but everybody’s 
pay. 

“Me, personally,’’ my friend explained, 
“T don’t care about anybody’s but mine. 
I’m just thinking along lines to take it up 
instead of down and to see that capital gets 
crowded out of the advantage it used to 
take of me.” 

“But all the other workmen in all the 
other industries are likely to take the same 
view of their own pay that you take of 
yours.” 

“Well, can you blame ’em?”’ 

“Certainly not! Blaming them won’t 
help me—I mean it won’t help the country,” 
I said. ‘“‘But suppose your program for 
saving the country is carried out, where 
would we all be?” 

“Just where we ought to,” he said 
jovially. ‘“‘Taxing the rich is the most 
ideal i 

“Wait a minute! The Government, you 
say, will take the money of any man more 
successful financially than the average 
man—counting in all men to get an estimate 
of the average man—the Government will 
take the more successful man’s money and 
call this money taxes, and then call it pay 
and hand it over to the workingmen in the 
industries.”” 

shat siteu 

“Well, how far would you carry this 
plan?” 

“Clear through—why not?” 

“But then the successful man wouldn’t 
have any more money than anybody else. 
There wouldn’t be any rich to tax.” 

“Well, between I and you, what do we 
want any rich for anyway? To come right 
out with it, I never did like the idea of 
people having more than I got myself. No; 
I don’t consider not having any rich would 
be any painful loss to me!” 


A Bewildered Inquirer 


“But if you’re going to run this reform 
by taxing the rich and there aren’t any rich 
to tax, who’s going to pay the taxes?” 

““Why, the fellow who would be rich, if 
we didn’t take his money for taxes! Isn’t 
that simple enough? We'll take all he gets 
over the average, you see. He doesn’t get 
to use it himself, but of course he goes right 
along earning it. Take a doctor with a big 
practice, for instance ——” 

“Wait!” I said. “I’m puzzled. What 
does he go right along earning it for?”’ 

“Why, to pay his taxes with. He’s got 
to of course!” 

“That is, he earns all he’s going to be 
allowed to keep, and then goes on working 
in order to get the money that’s paid over 
to you?” ; 

: “Yes! I suppose that’s one way to put 


“Would you do it?’”’ I inquired. 

“Would I do what?”’ 

“Would you work to pay part of some 
stranger’s pay?” 

“Well, if the Government made me I’d 
have to.” 

“How could the Government make you 
work harder or longer or better than the 
average?” ‘ 

“Well, I expect it couldn’t.” | 

“Could it make you work for your own 
pay and part of more pay besides, unless it 
let you keep the extra money?” 

“No, I guess not. Why, no, you bet it 
couldn’t! That would be just the same as 
my doing part of some other man’s work 
for him. I wouldn’t do it!” 

“He feels the same way about you,” I 
said. ‘And that’s why I’m puzzled about 
your plan. It seems to me that if it were 
put into execution the men capable of earn- 
ing more than the average would loaf on 
their jobs and have an easy time of it 
rather than pay other men’s wages. Some 
of them might work hard because they love 
work, but there aren’t a great many of that 
kind—all counted. It seems to me that the 
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only mark of a successful man, then, would 
be the amount of time he’d spend out 
fishing.” 

My friend objected. 

“‘Oh, nobody expects to carry things to 
any such extremes as that!” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I see it wouldn’t work. The Gov- 
ernment will have to hold the rates up 
quite a ways, maybe, and collect taxes only 
up to the point where the taxpayers will 
still be allowed to keep enough money out 
of their jobs or business to feel that they 
are making a reasonable amount.” 

“‘What would be a reasonable amount?”’ 

My friend became thoughtful. 

“Tt ought to be enough for them to con- 
sider it was worth their while; I see that. 
It would have to be fixed so they could get 
a little more than the average to spend 
after they’d got their taxes paid. It might 
be troublesome to fix the amount; I don’t 
claim to be clear on that point. And, any- 
how, I’m not one of those darned Bunch-of- 
Ikeys that claim nobody has a right to live 
unless he works with a pick and shovel! 
No Bunch-of-Ikey stuff for mine, old man! 
All I want is to keep my pay up.” 


Forceps for Tax Gatherers 


He used the new word with a vigorous 
condemnation that cheered me a little; yet 
I departed in no jubilant mood. So far, 
searching in myself, I could find nothing 
that seemed helpful to my country—as rep- 
resented by myself—in any of the plans for 
reform and reconstruction. Everybody 
seemed to agree that a new era was in 
process of birth and that it would never do 
to go back to the old miserable pre-war 
basis—the papers said every day that such 
an idea was abhorrent; but so far as I 
could figure, my prospective share of the 
new era, as sketched by every plan I could 
find, appeared to be connected with in- 
creasingly painful compulsory calls at the 
office of the internal revenue collector of 
my district. I knew that in this roseate 
dawn of the new era I ought to blush for my 
sordidness, and I almost did; but it is the 
truth of me that I think of the collector’s 
office lately, now that the war is over, 
somewhat as I think of a dentist’s ante- 
room. And the time seems to approach 
when the collector’s office will need a similar 
equipment—tanks of laughing gas, many 
kinds of forceps and other pulling and 
drawing apparatus. 

Wishing to know at once the most dis- 
couraging things that can happen in the 
new era, I looked up a thoroughly Bolshevik 
old friend of mine. He was in great spirits. 

“T used to think we’d never live to see it, 
but now it’s coming!” hesaid happily. ‘It 
will be here in our own lifetime.” 

“What will?” 

“The truefreedom—economic freedom! 
Bolshevism!” 

“Oh,” I murmured, not reassured by the 
certainty and enthusiasm of his tone. “It 
seems to me quite a number of people you 
and I know have a kind of nervousness 
about Bolshevism. They don’t seem to 
want it.” 

‘He laughed triumphantly. 

“No!” he cried. ‘They don’t! The 
profiteers!”’ 

“Who are they?” 

“The scoundrels who have more money 
at the close of the war than they had at the 
beginning.” 

“I’ve been talking to one,’ I said. “He 
says his wages are going to keep on going 
up too.” 

“Good heavens!” my friend exclaimed. 
“T’m not talking about any poor exploited 
wage slave!” 

“You don’t know him,’ I hastened*to 


say. ‘‘He wouldn’t like your calling hima ; 


slave—not any kind of slave at all. He 
doesn’t think of himself in that way; he’d 
misinterpret you and it would be better for 
you to smile when you call him that, if he 
were present.”’ 

My friend began oratorically: ‘All the 
toiling Ay 

“Masses?” I suggested, though not be- 
cause he hesitated for a word. 

“All the toiling masses are wage slaves,” 
he went on; and something familiar about 
his phrasing struck my ear. Somehow, 
somewhere, I had heard or read something 
like this before. So I interrupted again: 

“Am I right in assuming that the Amer- 
ican public is divisible into four classes: 


pleasantly. 


Capitalists, petty bourgeoisie, proletariat 
and peasants? I have been told so, but it 
has seemed to me that the native element 
would have difficulty in recognizing itself 
under the new names.” 

“There are really but two classes in the 
whole world,” he said, correcting me. ‘‘The 
bourgeoisie and the workers.” 

“T am confused again,’’ I confessed. 
““You reformers say such varying things. 
But if I understand you, the two classes 
into which the world has divided itself—or 
did it divide itself? Who did divide it?” 

“Tt is divided; that is enough.” 

“Well, it might be divided in so many 
ways—into parents and children, for in- 
stance. Or womenandmen. Why wouldn’t 
that do? Or teachers and pupils? The 
chances for revolution could be ——” 

He became contemptuous at this. 

“Oh, if you decide to be idiotic ——” 

“No! I’m really in the dark, and de- 
pressed besides, because I’ve got a lot of 
anxieties about money. My anxieties used 
to be all about how to earn it, but lately 
they’re about not getting it removed from 
me after I have earned it. Let’s go back to 
the two classes you mentioned—the bour- 
geoisie and the workers. I see what you 
mean of course. The bourgeoisie consists of 
all the drones and loafers—the really idle 
rich, children too young for school, retired 
aged men, people in the poorhouse, people 
in sinecure jobs, men in the hotel lavatories 
that brush you when you don’t want to be 
brushed, police court characters a 

“No!” he cried, not without sharpness. 
“‘Y ou’re talking like a ——” 

But I went on, not heeding him, for I was 
interested in what I was saying: 

“‘And the workers are the people that 
really work—like school-teachers and doc- 
tors and lawyers and factory owners and 
factory workmen and farmers and editors 
and barbers and publishers and bankers and 
authors and bricklayers and railroad men 
and reporters and blacksmiths and trust 
company presidents and a 

“Stop it!’ he shouted. “‘What’s wrong 
with you? I didn’t realize you were such 
an ignoramus!”’ 

“But that’s just why I came to see you. 
I want to learn things—at least I want to 
learn something in particular. I’m anxious 
about what’s going to happen to me—I 
mean what’s going to happen to the United 
States—under your program of reconstruc- 
tion. I’m anxious—as a taxpayer.” 

Here I thought I detected scorn in the 
laughter with which he favored me; pos- 
sibly he meant me to detect it. 


Jobs for the Leaders 


“In the United States,’? he informed 
me, “‘the taxpayers are the bourgeoisie. In 
other countries, where the peasants and 
workmen were formerly ground down by 
the taxes, another definition might have 
been necessary; but in this country you 
may take it simply that the bourgeoisie 
consists of the taxpayers. All others are 
the workers.” 

protested feebly, but as well as I was 
able: 

“Tt seems a peculiar whim in the choice 
of words. I’ve always found it impossible 
to pay my taxes without working. But 
letting that go ——” 

“You have no choice but to let it go. 
You have investments in private property; 
you are a taxpayer; you are a member of 
the bourgecisie.’’ 

‘Well then,”’ I inquired dismally, “when 
your program of reconstruction is carried 
out, what will become of'the bourgeoisie?” 

“We're going to wipe you out,” he replied 
“Altogether. You’ll disap- 
pear.”’ 7 

“Then I won’t have to pay more taxes 
thanI do now?” 

“No. You.can be comfortable about 
that. You won’t have to pay any taxes at 
all. If you survive physically, you will 
probably become a lead-pencil sharpener at 
one of our state bureaus.” 

“But what will you be?’ I asked. “Are 
you a worker or a bourgeois?”’ 

“TI am a proletarian leader,” he said 
simply. 

“Then under the Bolshevik reconstruc- 
tion you'll probably get a good place?” 

He smiled in pity. 

“Tn company with a few others who have 
sacrificed their whole leisure in struggling 
for the rights of the toiling masses, I expect 


_ SO expensive!’’ i 
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to be in complete charge of the reconstruc. 


tion 


people’s ages. He was in his library, a 
rusty brown room with a rusty brown po 
trait over the mantelpiece and my ok 
friend’s sword—he was a captain in th 
Civil War—on a shelf. Near by stood : 
Tower musket captured from a British sol 
dier in 1778 by my old friend’s grand. 
father. : 

“Hello!” he said, looking up from a 
paper he was writing for the Sons of the 
Revolution. “What is the matter with 
you? You look queer!” | 

“T’m worried about the United States,”s 
I said. a 
““What’s the matter with it?” a 
“We've got to have a new era; every- 
body’s planning one—and it’s going to be 


e 


Yes. Taxes are pretty high. They'll 
come down after while.” 5 


rd 


The Captain’s Catechism 4 

“Not with all these reconstructions, the 
won’t. Besides we may have a revolution.” 

“Who may?” : 

“The Bolshevists.” 

“May they?” 

“You should be more excited,” I urged. 
“Some of the revolutionists intend to over- 
turn the country by votes and peaceable 
strikes and some intend to do it by force, 
though almost without much bloodshed. 
However, I don’t suppose such a revolution 
will mean a great deal to you, Captain. 
Instead of living on the interest of the 
capital you accumulated in your youth and 
middle age, you will be comfortably pro- 
vided for by the state in one of its institu- 
tions.” 

“What state?” 

“T don’t know what its name will be.” 

“What constitution will it operate 
under?”’ 

“‘T don’t think there’ll be one exactly.” 

“What flag would it fly?” 

“There wouldn’t be any national em- 
blem, I understand.” 

The captain became thoughtful. 

“T think the boys are pretty strong for 
American democracy, or else they wouldn’t 
have been such good soldiers for it,” 
said. ‘‘They have quite a lot of sentiment 
about the flag too.” 

“The Bolshevists don’t like the word 
democracy,’ I ventured to tell him. “‘ They 
feel that it stands for privilege.” 

“What privilege?’ 

“Capitalism.” 

““What’s capitalism?’ 


B 


“Why ought it?” 

ce Sir? ” 

“Why ought society to be codperative?” 

“So that everybody would get all he 
wants—I mean all he needs—all he needs 
for comfortable living.” 

“T think I understand you,” said the 
captain. “You mean that either by taxa- 
tion or by revolution the more skilled man, 
or the more energetic man, or the mor 
saving man shall have the earnings of his 
greater skill, energy or economy taken awa} 
from him and given to his less skilled, less 
energetic or less economical neighbor. Isn’/ 
that what you mean? That the able shal 
divide with the idle?” 

“No, no! There will be no idle.’ 

“T would be,” he said. ‘I wouldn’ 
work for another man—unless he was ¢ 
cripple of some sort. For that matter I’vi 
never made much money; there were othe: 
things I thought paid better.” 

“Well,” I said, ““we’ve got to have gov 
ernment control of industries or seriou! 
crises eventually, and anyhow we may bt 
going to have a revolution because thi 
Bolshevist agitators only need to tell thr 
masses of the people that they hav 
the numbers and the strength to take thi 

(Concluded on Page 81) 


(Concluded from Page 76) 
so-called property of the rich; and then the 
masses of the people will do it.” 

“Why haven’t the masses of the people 
ever done it before?” 

“T suppose because no one ever told ’em 
to. Probably it’s never occurred to ’em.” 

“ And after they’ ve taken the property of 


the rich, who controls the property?” 


| 


“The state.” 
“Who's that?” ‘ : 
“T suppose it would be the influential 


people who told the masses of the people to 


take the property. I suppose they’d be 
considered the leaders and naturally would 
be elected.” 

“So then there would be groups in power, 
wielding power, owning more power than 
other people.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘of course their power 
would depend on the people’s toleration. 
The people could rise and take the power 
away at any time.” 

“Quite so,’ said the captain. “And 
you’ve just pointed out they can rise and 
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take the power away from the capitalists 
at any time. What’s the difference?” 

“Of course there wouldn’t be any,’ I 
said, ‘‘so far as the toiling masses are con- 
cerned; but their leaders would have a 
great time for a while. However, what I 
really came to see you about was tax i 

“Listen, young man,” he said. ‘“‘You 
may have heard of the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and similar documents. You may 
have heard of the men of ’76 and the men 
of ’63 and other associations animated by 
certain aspirations toward human liberty. 
The men who founded this country had a 
definite idea of the liberty they meant to 
establish here. They built the place and 
threw open its doors to all men of the earth 
who cherished that same ideal of liberty. 
If you will study the liberty conceived by 
the fathers of this country you will find 
that it is a liberty for every man to seek and 
earn and keep, in peace and under protec- 
tion of the law, whatever reward his energy 
and his intelligence can get for himself and 
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his family. Every baby shall have the same 
chance that any other baby has, but the 
rest depends on himself. 

“The fathers never in the world intended 
that this should be a country where a man 
could be taxed to put money in his neigh- 
bor’s pocket. Taxed for public improve- 
ments, a courthouse, a park, astreet—taxed 
for a war that defends him, yes; and for 
the care and food of incapables, yes; but 
never in the world for the higher pay of the 
sound in body and mind!” 

“There seems to be something in what 
you say,” I said, feeling rather comforted 
for the moment. 

“There are no classes under our law,”’ he 
went on. ‘‘When capital has succeeded in 
obtaining class legislation for its own bene- 
fit to the injury of others, it has despoiled 
its country; has so far sought to destroy it 
and has so far created class—a crime against 
our form of liberty. The same thing is true 
of labor. As for your reconstructionists, a 
great many of them are going to be disap- 
pointed, for if anything is certain it is that 
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this country is not going to be run to satisfy 
anybody’s special notions or for anybody's 
special benefit. And about your revolu- 
tionists—a man who talks bourgeoisie and 
proletariat and junker and masses in Amer- 
ica seeks to make class. Such men have 
not understood the liberty we offered them— 
and I hope we shall not continue to hold 
open the door to aliens of these ideas. It 
seems an excess of hospitality.” 

“But I was thinking,” I said, “of some- 
thing else. About my taxes now ——” 

He appeared to become irascible sud- 
denly. 

“Can’t you forget your taxes for a min- 
ute?” he interrupted. ‘Seems to me it’s 
time somebody began to think of something 
besides himself —for a little while anyhow!” 

Nevertheless, after I went out I began to 
think about my taxes again. I find that I 
don’t mind those that are needed to clean 
up the war bills; but all these reconstruc- 
tionists worry me more and more. They 
seem to feel that they can scatter my earn- 
ings so much better than I can. 
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leaders and their followers and adherents, 
including the so-called ‘‘loyal”’ socialists 
such as Plehanof, Kropotkin, and so on, 
either failed to realize or else refused to 
acknowledge frankly from a wholly mis- 
taken conception of the idea of loyalty to 
the Allies. I call this conception of loyalty 
mistaken, because in questions of inter- 
national politics there can evidently be no 
other. loyalty than loyalty to one’s own 
country and people. Square dealing, how- 
ever, with our Allies required indeed as a 
duty of honor a frank acknowledgment of 
the truth instead of attempts to conceal it 
under fallacious assurances of an unshaken 
determination to stay in the fight to the 
bitter end, assurances that could not pos- 
sibly be realized. 

Be that as it may, the evident discrep- 
ancy between the true feelings of the over- 
whelming majority of the Russian people 
and the attitude toward the war and its 
continuation of the intelligentzia—a term 
which I use in a sense including all the edu- 
cated classes, so-called “‘bourgeois”’ as well 
as ‘“‘socialistic’’—emphasizes the existence 
of that almost impassable gulf of mutual 
noncomprehension which divides the masses 
and the classes in Russia, to which I had 
occasion to allude in the beginning of this 
article. Its existence has prevented the in- 
telligentzia in the supreme erisis in the 
country’s history from playing the part that 
should have been theirs—that of the nat- 
ural leaders of the nation. All the political 


parties who had taken a hand in the rey- 
olution and had light-heartedly assumed 
the responsibility for the destinies of the 
Russian people and of what had been one 
of the greatest empires in the world had by 
their total failure to gauge aright the real 
feelings of the people, by their vain endeay- 
ors to force upon an unwilling people the 
continuation of a war against which the 
people had revolted—for such was unques- 
tionably the true underlying meaning of 
the revolution—had caused the masses to 
feel instinctively that they were being be- 
trayed by the classes either in their own 
selfish interests or else out of subserviency> 
to foreign influences, and had thereby given 
rise to feelings against themselves of in- 
credible intensity, which found their vent 
in wholesale massacres of generals, officers, 
and generally members of the hated bour- 
geois class, long before the Bolsheviks had 
inaugurated murder and terrorism as a 
principle of government. 

The people, feeling themselves betrayed 
by the ruling classes who refused them what 
they were clamoring for—the cessation of 
the shedding of their blood for a cause they 
did not understand—that is to say, peace, 
which would indeed have been the only 
way of saving the country and averting the 
catastrophe which has overtaken it now— 
the people at first were but too willing to 
turn for leadership to the Bolsheviks, who 
had rightly gauged their real feelings and 
had promised them immediate peace. What 


the conditions of that peace would be they 
could not understand; nor did they care. 
When the real nature of the rule of the 
Bolsheviks had become apparent, when the 
application of their insane economic doc- 
trines had borne fruit in general ruin and 
misery, the people undoubtedly awoke to 
a realization of what the installation of 
Soviet government meant to them. I have 
no hesitation in affirming that this so- 
called government, far from representing 
after all the will of the Russian people as 
one sometimes hears it said, is bitterly 
hated by the overwhelming majority of the 
people, and not the least so by those un- 
fortunates who, to save themselves, their 
wives and children from starvation, are 
compelled to give it their reluctant services. 
But disarmed, overawed by a régime of 
sanguinary terrorism such as the world has 
never yet seen, their sporadic attempts at 
local revolts being repressed with unspeak- 
able cruelty, and being deprived of the 
leadership of those who should have been 
the leaders of the nation and who besides 
were being systematically reduced in num- 
ber by murder and imprisonment, they are 
helpless and quite unable to shake off the 
yoke of their hated tyrants. 

Nor is it likely that all these Duma party 
leaders and their friends and adherents, 
who when in power have demonstrated 
their utter incompetence, will ever regain 
the confidence of the nation. A temporary 
dictatorship would seem to be the only 


logical outcome of the present situation. 
The task of evolving law and order out of 
the prevailing complete chaos, of recon- 
stituting the utterly destroyed social fabric 
and of reuniting the shattered nation is a 
formidable one. But it is not apparent 
how this task could be successfully under- 
taken and accomplished in any other way. 

Fortunately a military leader has ap- 
peared who has succeeded in organizing an 
imposing military force with which he is 
slowly but irresistibly advancing toward 
Central Russia, enthusiastically welcomed 
by the people, who has secured the recog- 
nition of his authority by all other leaders of 


. loyal troops, and who has begun, it seems, 


to use in his public utterances the language 
of a man conscious of his power and deter- 
mined to render his will supreme. Admiral 
Kolchak will need all the moral support 
that an official recognition of his govern- 
ment would give him, as well as such ma- 
terial assistance as might be found possible 
to extend to him by all sincere well-wishers 
of Russia and her people who desire to see 
her as soon as possible reconstituted as a 
political entity and enabled to resume the 
place that is hers by birthright in the family 
of nations and her status as one of the great 
Powers. It stands to reason—and he has 
repeatedly and solemnly said so—that, his 
task once accomplished, it will be for the 
Russian people themselves to decide under 
what form of government they desire to 
live in future, 
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Visible 


Evidence 


This is how Huron Road, Cleveland, 
looks ’most any day, winter or summer, 
from eight in the morning till five p. m. 


And on any street where large num- 
bers of cars are parked, in any town, 
you'll find just about what a friend of 
ours found on Huron Road. 


He walked up one side, down the 
other and wrote down the name of 
every make of car he saw. Then he 
looked them up in ‘‘The Companies 
Timken Keeps,” a book that lists all 
cars using Timken Bearings. 


Over 90% of these cars had Timken 
Bearings, or were built by manufac- 
turers who have since then adopted 
them. 


And all those Timken Bearings were 
at hard service points—pinion shaft, 
transmission, differential, knuckle heads, 
and wheels. 


Further analysis brings out strikingly 
the leadership of Timken Bearings. 


For example, half of these cars had 
Timken Bearings on the pinion shaft, 
and the same was true of the differential. 
If the other 50% had been confined to 
one or two other makes of bearings, the 
figures would not be startling, but when 
you consider that this other 50% was 
divided among no less than ten other 
makes of bearings you see how difficult 
it is for a car builder to find a substitute 
for Timken Taper. 


Another interesting fact is that when 
the smallest and least expensive cars are 
eliminated, the percentages in favor of 
Timken are still greater. 


And in the front wheels—where there 
was only one other type of bearings in 
use, the figures secured by this test 
were “85% Timken.” 


So it goes. You’ll always find a pre- 
ponderance of Timken Bearings at the 
hard service places, and in the main, 
the better the car is built, the more sure 
it is to have Timken Taper. 


Try it yourself sometime and see. 


wy THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 
Y Canton, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 85) 
door: ‘‘Thanks very much. I understand 
it thoroughly.” 

The banker called him back and said: 
“Young man, you are a wonder. I have 
been in the banking business for forty 
years, and I don’t know much about 
foreign exchange myself.” 

To return to General Pershing, now that 
the war is over I can write something about 
the Services of Supply and more especially 
about the commander in chief’s connection 
with its origin that not only reveals his 
remarkable foresight, which is one of his 
greatest gifts, but also discloses some 
hitherto unwritten history. Once more 
you get a view of Pershing, the business 
man. 

When our Army began to arrive in 
France the French wanted to merge our 
supply system with theirs. If Pershing 
had assented to this procedure we should 
have been unable to make the effort that 
we registered. Though the French service 
of supply was a marvel of coérdination and 
efficiency its morale suffered during some 
of the French reverses. If we had not 
built up our own machine things would not 
have gone so well in more than one crisis. 

In line with the French proposal to 
assimilate our supply system was another 
suggestion that our early armies abroad 
be employed as replacement troops with 
both the French and the British. 

General Pershing vetoed both of these 
schemes so far as emergencies permitted. 
America had come to France as America, 
and he wanted to maintain the integrity of 
our national participation. When our men 
were sandwiched in with troops of other 
nationalities there was sometimes friction. 
Moreover, they did not feel the same life 
and spirit as when they were on their own. 
No one knew this better than Pershing 
himself. 

At the start Pershing was something of 
a puzzle to the French. It resulted from 
his frank, open, American way of saying 
and doing things. Until the great war the 
French Army was always involved in 
politics. With 1914 it did not get entirely 
out of the habit, as the downfall of Nivelle 
proved. When Pershing came along to do 
a soldier’s job without idea of political fear 
or favor the French were astonished. 


A Great Business Man 


The British understood and liked him 
from the start. Shortly after his first visit 
to Montreuil I dined there with a high 
staff officer. He said: ‘“‘That C. in C. of 
yours is the real thing. Unlike most of you 
Americans he doesn’t talk much.” 

I have spoken of Pershing’s foresight. It 
was backed up by hard-headed business 
sense. In that day when the headquarters 
of the American Expeditionary Forces was 
housed in a modest little building in the 
Rue de Constantine in Paris and the whole 
staff could sit round a single table, Pershing 
had the vision of an all-American Army and 
an all-American offensive and supply. He 
persevered, and his idea had rich and 
thrilling fulfillment at St. Mihiel. 

The whole Services of Supply, which was 
the backbone of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, represented a dramatization of 
Pershing’s business acumen. There can be 
no economic statesmanship without vision, 
and Pershing has this asset. During the 
autumn of 1917 there were optimists at 
home and abroad who believed that five 
hundred thousand American troops were 
ample in France. If Pershing had based 
the S. O. S. on this figure we could never 
have massed, fed and equipped those 
gallant millions who flocked overseas in the 
summer of 1918. Why? Simply because 
the S. O. S. machine was made so elas- 
tic that it could meet any demands made 
upon it. 

Pershing’s business instinct sponsored 
this plan. He did just what the head of a 
growing industrial concern would do. In 
the phraseology of commerce, orders were 
coming in fast, and he wanted to be ready 
for any extension of output that might be 
necessary. And he was ready. 

Though General Pershing held tena- 
ciously to his idea of national unity in his 
fighting and supply agencies he was the 
real father of the standardization of Allied 
supply. It was one of the many distinc- 
tively American contributions—dictated 
by business experience—to the final vic- 
tory. He did this, however, only after 
he had reared a remarkable machine— 
American from the ground up—to feed, 
equip arid transport his Army. 
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I am betraying no confidence when I say 
that he put this merging proposition 
through in the face of immense difficulties 
and obstacles. It was like a vast selling 
campaign. Lloyd George, Clémenceau, 
Foch, Loucheur, the French Minister of 
Armaments and War Fabrications, Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, who had _ the 
corresponding post in the British Cabinet, 
Viscount Milner, Secretary of State for 
War—all had to be canvassed and con- 
vineed. Pershing’s right-hand man in 
these delicate and historic negotiations 
was his friend of many years, Brig. Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, then general purchasing 
agent of the A. E. F. in France, who ex- 
pressed the highest type of American busi- 
ness man who entered the wartime service 
of his country. 

This whole procedure shows Pershing, 
the business man, at his best. He had 
matched the Supreme Command at the 
fighting front with a kindred supreme 
command of the rear, under a military 
board of Allied supply. Using a parallel 
with finance 
this latter or- 
ganization 
was a sort of 
holding com- 
pany for the 
group of sub- 
sidiary cor- 
porations 
represented 
by thesupply 
organizations 
of the Amer- 
ican, British 
and French 
armies. 

Another 
business trait 
in General 
Pershing is 
his power of 
analysis. 
When an en- 
thusiastie 
and impul- 
sive subordi- 
nate went to 
him with a 
heaven - born 
idea, con- 
vinced that 
he had an 
epoch-mak- 
ing proposi- 
tion, he soon 
discovered 
that the child 
of his mind 
was booked 
for a diag- 
nosis that 
stripped it to 
its hide. 
Often when 
Pershing got 
through with 
his probe there was very little to bury. 
His rule is: “Analyze first —and then 
analyze again.” 

In one important branch of the business 
of war Pershing held rigidly to business 
precedent. There is a common impression 
that favoritism is the chief aid to promo- 
tion in the service. No commander ever 
held more firmly to efficiency as the first 
measure of advance than he. He saw old 
friends and comrades go into the discard 
because it was a war of youth and vitality. 

Not only did General Pershing himself 
personify business as we know it in America 
but he yielded to no man in his appreciation 
of the work of business men. He never 
lost sight of the value and training of the 
regular soldier, but he also welcomed the 
so-called reserve officer. Without these 
men, recruited from counting-room and 
factory, the Services of Supply could never 
have reached the scope that it developed. 

To have touched the American Army 
organization in France as I had the privi- 
lege of touching it was to learn the full 
meaning of the word “‘function.”’ All those 
variegated agencies had to function day 
and night. A single break would have 
thrown a monkey wrench in a highly 
organized codrdination. 

The more you study Pershing the more 
you realize the striking kinship between 
his army scheme and business. Again I 
can reveal a piece of unwritten history. 
Pershing insisted upon a complete au- 
thority vested in himself. He has the same 
attitude toward an army that Northcliffe 
has toward his newspapers and that Harri- 
man had toward his railways. Someone 
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must be in responsible control, and that 
control must be undisputed. It is the only 
way. In war, as in peace, the beneficent 
despot accomplishes more than the tempo- 
rizing chief, afraid to decide. 

In an army recruited from a democracy 
such as ours this procedure sometimes 
grated. There was a time when Pershing’s 
inflexible stewardship was not received 
with unanimous favor at home. The 
moment, however, that the objectors saw 
the Army that he had reared and main- 
tained with a single-headed control, they 
were the first to acquiesce to a continual 
flow of authority from him. 

The instinct for organization shown by 
General Pershing proves that ability 
developed in one activity is invariably 
applicable to another. If Pershing, for 
example, had entered finance or trade he 
never would have been a lay figure. He 
would have led. In the same way, if the 
late J. P. Morgan or E. H. Harriman had 
gone in for soldiering he would have 
developed a field marshal’s caliber. 

General 
Pershing 
showed his 
appreciation 
of business 
tactics in an- 
other and 
little - known 
fashion. It 
grew out of 
the immense 
area covered 
by the Amer- 
ican Expedi- 
tionary 
Forees. The 
supply wing 
of the British 
Army, for ex- 
ample, was 
confined toa 
compara- 
tively small 
zone, We, on 
the other 
hand, practi- 
cally ranged 
the whole 
country from 
Marseilles in 
the south up 
to the Ger- 
man border. 
Pershing 
made it a 
point to keep 
in personal 
touch with 
his forces at 
theFront and 
behind the 
lines. 

He had a 
characteristic 
way of show- 
ing up unex- 
pectedly at corps and divisional headquar- 
ters. In the same way I have met him 
wandering through the G. H. Q. buildings 
at Chaumont. He was just like the general 
manager of an industry with many branches, 
who popped in, as the English say, without 
warning. This performance in the trade of 
war, as well as in the business of produc- 
tion, tends to keep establishments ready 
for inspection all the time. 

He could not do all this darting about in 
an automobile, so he used a special train, 
which was a headquarters on wheels. In 
this he emulated Harriman and James 
J. Hill. Their railway systems covered 
thousands of miles. Both of these: mag- 
nates believed in knowing what was going 
on up and down the lines. When. they 
went out on tours of inspection they took 
their offices with them. Though Marshal 
Foch has a special train I believe that 
General Pershing was the pioneer. 

The Headquarters Special, or-the. C. in 
C.’s train, as it is called, consists of sleeping 
cars with accommodations for guests, a 
complete office establishment in’ what the 
British call a saloon carriage, a dining car, 
a car equipped with telegraph and tele- 
phone apparatus for general clerical use. 
There is also a flat car to carry two auto- 
mobiles. This enables the commander in 
chief to sidetrack his train anywhere and 
go off to see a unit camped near by. 

The saloon carriage of this train was the 
scene of many a memorable session during 
the war. To it came Foch, Haig, Petain 
and many of the other outstanding actors 
in the great drama. General Pershing also 
used it for staff conferences on the road. 
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There was one typical American feature ; 


about this train. The general telephone — 


and telegraph system in France was never 
anything to brag about. The war only 


made it worse. Frequently Pershing stops — 
his train and has his portable telegraph or — 


telephone instruments connected with the 
wires that parallel the tracks. It guarantees 
good service. 

General Pershing’s special train was 
such a great success that when Maj. Gen. 
James G. Harbord became commanding 
general of the Services of Supply he also 
equipped one for his inspection trips. It is 
an exact replica of the Headquarters 
Special. 

It remains to speak of a phase of General 
Pershing’s character which the war devel- 
oped to richest maturity. Earlier in this 
series, in writing specifically about Sir 
Douglas Haig, I said that contrary to popu- 
lar belief the great Allied captains were 
men of noble character and spiritual vision, 
whose real natures are keenly attuned to 
tender aspirations. General Pershing 
fitted readily into this high comradeship of 
the spirit. Before he went to France he was 
deeply religious. His contact with the war 
merely intensified it. 

His experience, I might add, was not 
unusual. Soldiers who had almost flouted 
the idea of churchgoing at home came 
under the spell of the church in France. 
Nor was it due to any sickly sentimentality. 
Bang up against the grim things day and 
night, their whole inner beings underwent 
a change. The war became a giant crucible 
in which men were recast. They emerged 
with a whole new conception of life. 


Pershing’s Faithful Aide 


General Pershing did not need this 
stimulus. There is a wide impression that 
he was confirmed in the Episcopal Church 
after he went to France. This is not true. 
He entered the Anglican Church in the 
Philippines some years ago. The officiating 
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clergyman was Bishop Brent, that elo-— 
quent and militant churchman, beloved — 


chaplain of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He had the rare experience of seeing 


of our whole Army, who was the senior | 


the serious young soldier whom, in 1912, he - 


confirmed in Holy Trinity Church, Zambo- 


anga, become the head of the greatest army — 
ever assembled under the American flag. 


In this world of contrasts strong men 
are sometimes ashamed of their piety. 
They hide it in just the same way that 
they shrink from acknowledging a good 
deed. General Pershing has never flaunted 
his devoutness, nor has he denied it. What- 
ever his desire he has no alternative; it is 
written in his face. 


This attempt at interpretation of General _ 


reference to a soldier who was perhaps his 
closest companion overseas. 
any man, no matter what his mission, saw 
the C. in C. without first running a gantlet 
in the shape of Col. Carl Boyd. 

This fine and upstanding officer went to 
France with his chief. He did everything 
but sleep outside his door. Boyd was the 
buffer between the interviewer and his goal. 
Likewise he had a marvelous system of 
coordinating and codifying all the papers 
that passed across General Pershing’s 
desk. His life seemed dedicated to saving 
the general from worry and unnecessary 
work. The invariable answer that Per- 
shing made when most people pressed hard 
for an audience was: ‘‘See Boyd.” 

One of the tragedies of those days of 
relief that followed the signing of the 
armistice was the death from pneumonia 
of Colonel Boyd. I doubt if the loss of any 
man in the war affected General Pershing 
hehe as much as the passing of this senior 
aide. 

To turn from General Pershing to 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch seems a natural 
procedure. They are both cast in the same 
spiritual mold. The struggle to overthrow 
German militarism revealed no _ finer 
character than this French Thor who 
wielded the Allied hammer that pounded 
the boche into final defeat. 

Foch has never been interviewed. When- 
ever he had anything to say to writing men 
during the war it took the form of a neat 
little speech to the assembled correspond- 
ents, or a signed statement. Being a 
master strategist, the tactics of his remarks 
were always above reproach. The only 
way to see Foch was to attend one of these 
rare sessions or have an accidental glimpse > 
of him, as I had, on the highway. It was 
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I doubt if. 
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Pershing would not be complete without a_ 
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near Provins, where the headquarters of 
Marshal Petain was located at the close of 
hostilities. 

During the war it was practically im- 

ossible to interview any of the leading 
iench generals. They were accessible, to 
be sure, and always polite and agreeable. 
They never developed the British or Amer- 
ican habit of talking for publication. So 
far as armies were concerned, my intimate 
wartime experiences were mainly confined 
to the English-speaking forces, though I 
had the experience of seeing all six Allied 
armies in the field. 

To have seen Foch was to remember him 
always. His figure is almost slight, his hair 
and mustache gray, his manner nervous 
and restless. Like Joffre and Petain, he 
has seven silver stars on his sleeve and four 
rows of oak leaves on his cap. They are the 
insignia of a field marshal of France. 

The remarkable thing about him is his 
eyes. With the possible exception of 
Kitchener’s they are perhaps the most 
striking that ever shone in a soldier’s head. 
They bore straight through. 

Those eyes throw out an unuttered 
challenge, as the episode with Mathias 
Erzberger, who headed the German 
Armistice Commission, showed. The con- 
ferences preliminary to the signing of the 


armistice were held on Foch’s special: 


train, which is an almost exact model of 
General Pershing’s headquarters on wheels. 

With Teutonic effrontery Erzberger 
entered the field marshal’s presence wear- 
ing the Cross of the Legion of Honor which 
France had bestowed upon him in a previ- 
ous and happier day. The Germans raised 
their hands in salute, but Foch did not 
reply. Instead he fixed those piercing eyes 
on the medal on Erzberger’s breast. The 
German mind is not naturally nimble. 
Things soak in slowly. Erzberger stared 
stupidly ahead. Finally he realized his 
blunder, removed the Order and laid it on 
the table. Then and only then did Foch 
return his salute. 

What Americans do not know—and now 
that the war is over it is no violation of 
faith to print it—is that for some years 
Marshal Foch has suffered from almost 
incessant physical pain. Whenever he goes 
on a journey he is accompanied by his 
personal physician. Yet through all those 
harrowing months when the supreme com- 
mand rested upon those none-too-robust 
shoulders he never flinched from the re- 
sponsibility that carried with it the fate of 
the world. 

Of all the Allied commanders Foch is the 
most devout. He was graduated from a 
Jesuit college and one of his brothers is a 
Jesuit priest. : 

It is Foch’s almost invariable habit to 
take a brief period alone every day. With 
the supreme commander of the Allied 
armies it is as much a time of prayer as of 
meditation. More than one staff officer 
coming in upon him suddenly has found 
him at his devotions. 


Ethel Barrymore at the Front 


I cannot leave this chapter which deals 
with the head of the French armies without 
relating an incident which happened at the 
French Front and which involves a well- 
known American actress. It was on the 
return trip from a visit to Verdun. The 
party of which I was a member was motor- 
ing to Bar-le-Duc, where we were to take 
the train for Paris. The guns of Verdun 
were still booming in our ears when a 
courier on a motorcycle came up with an 
invitation to take tea with a French 
general at a headquarters not far from 
where the Crown Prince’s army was halted. 

I cannot remember the name of our host, 
but his personal quarters was a large dug- 
out bored into the side of a hill. Like most 
quarters of this kind the earthen walls were 
supported by heavy timbers. I noticed, 
as was frequently the case, that these 
timbers were plastered with magazine 
covers and illustrations from periodicals. 
The first cover that I saw there that day 
was torn from a copy of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. As a matter of fact the 
favorite decorations in most dugouts in 
France were Post covers. 

What interested me particularly in this 
French officer’s dugout was a full-page 
picture of Ethel Barrymore taken from an 
American theatrical publication. It faced 
the general as he sat at the head of the 
rough table, which consisted of four wide 
boards nailed on posts. I remarked on it 
just as we were leaving. 
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“Do you know the lady?” he asked. 

“T have met her,” I replied. 

The Frenchman’s interest at once kin- 
dled. By this time we were outside and 
near our automobiles. The early twilight 
had set in; overhead you could hear the 
hum of the aéroplanes going out for their 
evening reconnaissance; less than twenty 
miles away Verdun seethed under an 
incessant bombardment. 

I had an inspiration. Turning to our 
host I said: ‘‘I am sure that Miss Barry- 
more would be delighted to know that her 
picture is in a French dugout. Why don’t 
you send her a little message?” 

“‘Splendid,”’ was his reply. 

On a page of my notebook and using my 
back as a desk he wrote the following note 
in French to Miss Barrymore: 

“To the charming and beautiful Amer- 
ican actress whose lovely face has bright- 
ened and inspired the gloom and hardship 
of the war.” 

When I got to, Paris I sent the note to 
Miss Barrymore, and it hangs to-day in 
her, drawing-room in New York. 

I never think of Foch as he stood in all 
the triumph of his complete success without 
thinking of another gallant supreme com- 
mander, who went into eclipse and whose 
decline and fall was one of the tragedies of 
the war.. I mean Gen. Count Luigi Cadorna, 
who led the Italian armies on the Carso 
and the Isonzo. Never was there a sadder 
demonstration that war is the graveyard 
of reputation. 


Cadorna’s Altered Fortunes 


When I went to the Italian armies in the 
autumn of 1917 Cadorna was the god of 
Italy. His name was on every tongue; his 
picture hung everywhere. He was looked 
upon as a deliverer. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he was part of the nation’s 
prayers. ; 

He has a winning and magnetic person- 
ality. He is lithe, energetic, forceful and 
with a great sense of humor. His head- 
quarters was in a white building that stood 
on a hill at the head of the main street in 
the charming little Friulian town of Udine, 
which sheltered the Italian General Head- 
quarters. Cadorna never gave interviews, 
but he has the Lloyd George habit of inter- 
viewing the interviewer. He was intensely 
interested in America: first, because of his 
admiration of our achievements; and sec- 
ond, because, as he facetiously said: ‘‘It 
is the new Italy.” 

I can give no more scathing illustration 
of the swiftness with which the bubble of 
military fame is punctured than to tell 
something, that happened in London about 
a year ago. At that time the Italians were 
anxious to launch a propaganda in the 
United States. I was invited to dine at the 
house of a high Italian officer who did me 
the honor to ask my advice on this subject. 
In reply to his question as to the most 
suitable person to head an Italian mission 
to America I suggested Cadorna, saying: 
“Hiverybody knows his name, and though 
he is no longer in supreme command I 
think he would be a success.” 

My host at once replied: ‘‘No one would 
pay any attention to Cadorna now.” 

Interviewing premiers, especially in war- 
time, is no easy matter, Like American 
secretaries of state they are hedged about 
by many limitations that put a damper on 
free and unrestrained speech. 

Ribot, who was Premier of France dur- 
ing one of the most critical periods of the 
war—the autumn of 1917—is a picturesque 
figure. I first met him in 1916, when he 
was Minister of Finance. His office then 
was in the Louvre Palace, where monarchs 
had held high revel back in the days when 
kings could do no wrong. Ribot then was 
nearly seventy-five. He is tall, slender, 
with white hair and beard. He always 
wore a black skulleap. As he sat in that 
stately salon with its priceless hangings 
and in a dim light he looked precisely like 
a figure stepped out of a Rembrandt 
etching. He speaks English fairly well and 
is well known to many American finan- 
ciers. a“ 

The war produced no more striking con- 
trast than was presented in France when 
Ribot’s government fell and Clémenceau 
stepped into the breach. On the ruins he 
reared a whole new structure of fresh faith 
and eventual victory. Clémenceau’s long 
life has been studded with conspicuous 
service, but he never did anything more 
extraordinary than his achievement in that 
dark hour when a compromise peace with 
Germany was among the possibilities. At 
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seventy-seven this war horse of journalism 
and statesmanship really turned the tide. 

History will prove that his iron will and 
uncompromising decision to carry on saved 
the whole Allied cause. France was never 
nearer disaster than when Ribot left what 
the French call the cabinet of the premier- 
ship. If France had crumpled then—like 
that Rome of other days—the whole world 
might have cracked. 

Clémenceau speaks English better than 
any of his colleagues in the present govern- 
ment. He learned it at first hand. Fifty 
years ago he came to the United States and 
practiced medicine for a time in New York 
City. Later he taught French at a girls’ 
school at Stamford, Connecticut. Inci- 
dentally he fell in love with one of his 
loveliest pupils. Despite parental objec- 
tion to the marriage he won out. Clémen- 
ceau thrives on difficulties. 

When you have seen both Lloyd George 
and Clémenceau in action a comparison is 
inevitable. The little Welshman is an 
orator of the finished polished type who 
delights in golden imagery. Clémenceau 
does not believe in frills. He goes straight 
to the point with swift, terse, dynamic 
sentences. They hit the bull’s-eye every 
time. Lloyd George seldom gesticulates. 
Clémenceau talks with his hands as much 
as with his lips. He is in motion all the 
time. No wonder they call him The Tiger. 

Clémenceau has Thomas A. Edison— 
the champion American nonsleeper—beaten 
to a frazzle in this matter. Edison says 
that five hours’ sleep a night is enough for 
anybody. The first time I went to see him— 
it was during the afternoon—I found a 
sign on his laboratory door which read: 
“Silence. Mr. Edison is asleep.”” He was 
snatching a few extra winks. 

Clémenceau sleeps only at night and is 
content with less than five hours. It has 
been his invariable custom for years to 
retire, when emergencies permit, not later 
than ten o’clock. He is up again at three 
and sometimes earlier. His experience goes 
to show, as he once put it himself, that “‘a 
ae deal of valuable time is wasted in 

ed.” 


Clemenceau’s Noodles 


Many people have wondered how Clé- 
menceau—he will soon be seventy-eight— 
having reached the age when most men are 
either dead or thinking about the here- 
after, is able to do so much and keep so fit. 

One reason is that he eats sparingly. To 
quote Benjamin Franklin, he will never 
“dig his grave with his teeth.”” Some years 
ago he suffered from stomach trouble and 
underwent an operation. He discovered 
then what most wise people learn sooner 
or later, that much food is the root of all 
physical trouble. He not only eats spar- 
ingly but often carries his own food with 
him when he goes out to lunch or dine. 

A French officer told me this story: Clé- 
menceau once motored out from Paris to 
lunch with Foch, whose headquarters was 
then at Compiégne. As he entered the 
anteroom of the general’s office he handed 
a small package to an orderly, saying: 

“T am Clémenceau and I have come to 
lunch with General Foch. Here are my 
noodles. They are all I want to eat.” 

Being a really great man Clémenceau 
has a sense of humor. It was never re- 
vealed more characteristically than in the 
following episode, which he delighted to 
relate last summer: 

In July, 1918, the Italians made many 
requests of Marshal Foch for French 
troops to aid them against the Austrians. 
General Diaz, who succeeded General 
Cadorna as head of the Italian armies, 
made several visits to the French General 
Headquarters to plead for reénforcements. 
Invariably he referred to the Austrians as 
“terrible lions.” 

The Germans employed several Austrian 
divisions on the Western Front during 
their last desperate effort to break through. 
One day in August Foch captured several 
regiments of Austrians. When Clémenceau 
heard of it he immediately sent the follow- 
ing telegram: 


General Diaz, Italian General Headquarters, Padua. 
Foch has captured five thousand of your terrible 
lions. What shall we do with them? 
Sincerely yours, 
TIGER. 


Because of the flare-up about Fiume there 
is considerable interest in Baron Sidney 
Sonnino, the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who on a certain occasion packed 
up his clothes and left the Peace Con- 
ference in a hurry. Sonnino is one of the 
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most inaccessible men in Europe. In 1917 
it was easier to see the King of Italy than 
to see him. I had a letter of introduction 
to him from Lloyd George, however. The 
British Premier had great admiration for 
his Italian colleague. 

Sonnino’s office in Rome is in an immense 
rambling palace. Lloyd George gets along 
with only three secretaries; he seemed to 
have about forty. He is of average height, 
animated manner, with a hawklike face. 

The Italian who has most appealed to 
the American imagination, however, is 
Guglielmo Marconi. I did not meet him 
until after the outbreak of the war, but I 
saw him many times and in varied circum- 
stances—at sea, in London and in Rome. 
Marconi is slight, nervous, emotional. He 
speaks English fluently and his wife was 
English. He is one of the most accessible 
of men and from long experience knows the 
interviewing ropes. 

In war as in peace his greatest invention 
has an immense value. Without wireless 
some of the most vital phases of the great 
struggle would have been impossible. 
The historic S O § eall of distress, flashed 
across the troubled seas, is the world’s 
supreme life saver. 

Marconi made possible one of the unique 
experiences I had in the war. In July, 
1917, we were fellow passengers on the old 
American liner St. Paul, then bound from 
New York to Liverpool. Then—as through- 
out the war—the wireless room on a steamer 
was a sacred and inaccessible domain. 
Only the ship’s officers were allowed to 
enter it. 


In the Wireless Room With Marconi 


One night when we were in the heart of 
the danger zone—and the submarines were 
then at their worst— Marconi came to my 
stateroom and said: ‘‘Would you like to 
hear how some of the German lies sound in 
the air?” 

He referred to the German Admiralty 
wireless reports that were sent out nightly 
with the news of Teutonic successes. 

““Yes,’’ I responded. 

“All right,” he replied; ‘‘let’s go up into 
the wireless room.”” 

We climbed up a slippery ladder and 
found ourselves in a tiny room where the 
operator sat at his instruments with the 
receivers at his ears. 

Instinctively Marconi took the receiver 
from the operator’s head and put it on his 
own. The master of wireless was on the job. 

Then handing the receiver to me he said: 
“You can now hear the whole world at 
war talking.” 

I listened. To me it was simply a jumble 
of dots and dashes. Yet that mélange of 
sound was Germany, England, France, 
America and Italy throwing the fateful 
news of the day out into the unplumbed 
spaces. 

Marconi and Gabriele d’Annunzio, the 
Italian poet-soldier, are close friends. Each 
has a sense of humor strong even in mis- 
fortune. Marconi lost an eye in an auto- 
mobile accident in France and D’Annunzio 
lost one in aérial combat. 

During the trip to which I have just 
referred Marconi showed me a telegram 
which he had recently received from the 
poet, which read, as I recall it: 


We are now two souls with but a single pair of eyes. 
D’ ANNUNZIO. 


Through these five articles has passed a 
procession of famous figures who loomed 
large in a world drama unmatched in scope 
and significance. Despite their distin- 
guished performance the larger fact re- 
mains that for the most part they are all 
simple human beings susceptible of human 
approach. 

The war, which was fought to liberate 
the world from an odious and oppressive 
militarism, likewise achieved another free- 
dom. It liberated many men from the 
thralldom of an official silence which, like 
the silence that once enveloped American 
finance, begot suspicion and sometimes 
created distrust. We are coming into a 
franker era in diplomacy and in business. 
Henceforth premiers, soldiers and nation- 
makers generally will have a different 
attitude toward the interview and the 
interviewer. 

The pen has proved—as never before— 
that it can be a weapon as potent as the 
sword. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next and last will 
deal with a group of notable American figures of the 
past and present. 
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Adding —Bookkeepin~ 


Adding Profits 


Thousands of merchants and manufacturers 
use the Burroughs Adding Machine pictured 
here. Hundreds of thousands of customers 
know the little adding machine slip, with its 
column of clean, legible figures and the 
always correct total printed at the bottom. 


It is the retailer’s assurance that the items 
in a cash sale or on a charge slip are correctly 
totaled and that he is not losing money by 
little errors that grow into big losses. 


It is the customer’s assurance that he or 
she is not overcharged—and is dealing with 
a business of modern methods. 


Truth is the keystone of the entire business 
arch, but only the accuracy of automatic 
figuring can speak the truth about a business. 


The A B C of Business 


Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating—the A B C 
of business—are served by three great groups of 
Burroughs Machines, in which are many different 
models (priced as low as $125). The name ‘Bur- 
roughs”’ stands for the original invention of the add- 
ing machine, for its adaptation to every accounting 
need and for the utmost in mechanical superiority, 
durability, economy and service. 


Consult your banker or telephone book for address of 
the 207 offices maintained by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company in the United States and Canada. 
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John T. didn’t know Daniel had it in him 
to get so mad, and received the clergyman’s 
outburst with pop-eyed amazement. After- 
ward he remembered very few details, ex- 
cept some pointed references to the money 
changers in the temple. 

“There, there, Dan,’’ he kept saying, 
soothingly. ‘‘Don’t get excited. It’s all 
right. We won’t do it unless you say so.” 

“Sayso? Sayso? Why, you must think 
I’m insane!” 

“You’re showing some of the symptoms, 
Dan’l. Really you are. A brain specialist 
would hardly trust you among a whole 
flock of Christians. It would look like 
turning a lion loose, as the old Romans used 
to do. I’m sorry, Dan; honest I am. I 
ought to have known better. No church 
could stand a business man. I apologize, 
Dan’l, I apologize.” 

“Well,” said the clergyman, mopping his 
brow, “‘you shocked me. I’ve never heard 
a thing so preposterous. The gospel has 
always been free—always must be free. 
But I beg your pardon for my anger. I 
should have remembered the peculiarities 
of the so-called commercial mind. I ought 
to be more tolerant.” 

Later, when Milliken closed the front 
door behind the departing back of the 
Reverend Daniel, he said to himself: ‘‘ Glad 
I got that charge of dynamite out of the 
house before all the chinaware was de- 
stroyed. Phew!” 

At this moment Ethel came downstairs. 

“T heard such loud talking,’’ she said. 
“Surely you weren’t scolding poor Dan 
Byron, John. Do you think it’s good taste 
to ee 

“Scolding Dan? You remind me of the 
woman who had the man arrested because 
his wooden leg broke her bull pup’s tooth. 
No, I wasn’t scolding him. I made some 
suggestions about his church, and he was 
telling me in a mild kind of way a few of the 
reasons why anyone who proposed such 
things ought to be ostracized in this world 
and parboiled in the next. No, Ethel, I 
didn’t scold him.”’ 

“You're so commercial; I suppose you 
shocked him.”’ 

“He shocked me. Now, Ethel, do you 
see anything fundamentally wrong in 
charging four bits admission to a church 
where everything is absolutely first quality 
from invocation to benediction—preaching, 
praying, singing, orchestra, organ and all? 
Can you?” 

Ethel gazed at her brother in amazement. 

“Did you suggest that to Daniel? John, 
dear, don’t you think you ought to see a 
physician? I knew you were working too 
hard that last six months before we came 
to Babylon, but I never suspected it was so 
bad as this.’’ 

When she had gone—to the Old Union 
Brick Wednesday evening prayer meet- 
ing—John sat a long time by the fire and 
pondered. Then he slapped his plump knee. 

“By George, I’ll do it! I’ll go into the 
church business and show ’em how prac- 
tical methods can be applied to religion. I 
wish Dan Byron was a betting man, be- 
eause I’d wager ten thousand dollars to a 
fifty-dollar Liberty Bond that I put it over 
big!” 

Vv 

ETWEEN the Rev. Daniel Byron and 

his boyhood friend, John T. Milliken, 
there was not the best of feeling. Their 
greetings, though courteous, were curt. 
When Daniel went to the comfortable mid- 
Victorian home of the Millikens, it was not 
to while away the hours digging up stories 
of the old swimming hole to amuse John T. 
It was to discuss with Miss Ethel Milliken 
the best method of organizing a kinder- 
garten class in the Old U. B. Sunday School. 

For one morning he had observed a gang 
of laborers attacking the ruins of the old 
Rogan carriage factory, diagonally across 
from his church. At first this pleased him 
because the half-burned structure had for a 
long time been a neighborhood eyesore. 
Its demolition complete, other gangs suc- 
ceeded the first and excavating was begun. 
Concrete mixers were installed and the 
foundation of a large building took form. 

Daniel learned who was responsible for 
these operations through an article in the 
evening paper. It stated that Mr. John T. 
Milliken, the well-known capitalist, was to 
erect a handsome auditorium building on 
the corner of K Street East and Avenue C, 
to be devoted to the public interest in ac- 
cordance with a plan to be announced later. 
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THE CHURCH THAT JOHN BUILT 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Ethel,” said Daniel, “John’s building 
that structure for a church, I believe. Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“John asked me not to. He’s crazy 
about it; talks of nothing else. I mustn’t 
give you any of the details.” 

“But why choose that location?” 

“You'll have to ask John, Daniel.” 

“As if one failing church weren’t enough 
for this particular spot!” 

“Daniel Byron, you must positively stop 
talking failure. It isn’t Christian. I’m 
ashamed of you. Are you losing your grip— 
just when things are beginning to look 
brighter? You’re not a failure and neither 
is the Old Union Brick Church. Where’s 
your faith?” 

“But with your brother building a com- 
peting church across the street?” 

“Don’t let that disturb you, Daniel. 
You’re borrowing trouble.” 

“T wish I had your optimism, Ethel. I 
must confess things have vastly improved 
since you took hold with the women and 
children of the church. And you’ve been 
most generous. John was certainly right 
when he said a church needs working cap- 
ital. Your help has done wonders.” 

“Hush! I let the Sewing Circle have 
something to fix up their room in the base- 
ment. They’re to pay it back a little ata 
time; at least they think they are. Of 
course I’d prefer to a2 

“T’m ashamed of myself,’’ said Daniel 
soberly. ‘‘Sometimes the difficulties we 
face overwhelm me. An hour of solitude 
and prayer will restore my spiritual bal- 
ance. Forgive me.” 

“An hour over at the Y. M. C. A. gym is 
what you need. Joina basket-ball team and 
forget your worries. I’d invite you to the 
movies to-night if I thought you’d accept.” 
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OHN T. wasted no time in corner-stone 

ceremonies, but pushed the building of 
his auditorium as fast as human hands 
could work. Out of the huddle of surround- 
ing dwellings it rose, block upon block, 
brick upon brick. A recognized genius in 
church architecture made the plans and as 
the structure took form you saw it to be a 
gracious and beautiful thing, finely pro- 
portioned, perfect in symmetry, lovely in 
every outline. 

Over the way the poor Old U. B. seemed 
to shrink by comparison, shabbier and 
more forlorn than ever. And yet, oddly, 
the congregation that greeted the Reverend 
Daniel grew a little, Sunday by Sunday. A 
new spirit was abroad among the worship- 
ers. More smiles were exchanged. You 
noted a warmer atmosphere of fellowship, 
which—upon analysis—you could trace to 
the women and children. It reacted upon 
the men, especially at plate-passing time. 
Of course the offertory selection gives a 
distinct pain to many people who are fond 
of other forms of music; but there was 
considerable encouragement nowadays in 
counting the returns. Byron made timber 
for one of his finest prayers out of his pay- 
ment to the mortgagees of half a year’s 
interest. 

“But when your Brother John’s church 
gets going,” he began one day after two 
new members had been admitted to fellow- 
ship, “I suppose i 

“Oh, bother Brother John’s church!” 
snapped Ethel. ‘‘What! At fifty cents a 
perf—I mean, service? Don’t be silly! 
You’re always borrowing trouble.” 

Daniel needed to be talked to like that at 
times. Miss Milliken’s attitude toward 
him was motherly, and he regarded her as 
wonderful beyond all women. Thirty-five 
years old, pretty as a picture, perhaps a 
trifle masterful, but nevertheless adorable, 
peerless among spinsters and—a born ex- 
ecutive. It was marvelous, what’ she had 
done in the Old Union Brick. Other women 
followed her like sheep, which—privately— 
the Reverend Daniel believed most of them 
to be. Children worshiped her. In ten 
years the Sunday school had not shown a 
tenth as much life. Daniel could hear the 
difference in the way the kids sang. 

But the biggest change took place in the 
organ loft. A bunch of workmen invaded 
the Old U. B. and fell upon the ward of 
Amos Pinch with loud unchurchly noises, 
tore the rickety source of all inharmonies 
limb from limb, and cast many of its most 
salient parts to the junkman. While these 
were being replaced with new ones, con- 
gregational singing was managed for two 


Sundays to the accompaniment of a little 
melodeon fetched up from the Sunday- 
school room. On the third Amos Pinch was 
back at a renovated keyboard. 

If he had not eased into his prelude very 
gently he would have startled that audience 
grievously; for he now possessed at his 
fingers’ ends an assortment of noises capa- 
ble of jarring the roof. When danger of 
shell shock was passed he stepped on the 
gas and swung into Onward Christian Sol- 
diers with a zest that brought the people up 
standing, with the desire to sing tingling in 
throats that had not piped a note in years. 

“Oh, Miss Ethel, wasn’t it grand! cried 
Amos after the service. ‘‘This is a big day 
for me, and it’s you we have to thank for 
the cost of the repairs. I never thought I’d 
play a squeakless hymn-tune again in the 
OldiWeBee 

Now what could a poor parson do who 
suddenly realized after a life of monkish 
celibacy that there was a woman he couldn’t 
get along without; when at the same time 
he knew just what people would say if a 
church mouse married the sister of a mil- 
lionaire? Even if she’d have him—and he 
doubted this—it was out of the question. 
But she was exceedingly friendly—in a 
motherly way. She actually forced him by 
threats to follow a gymnasium routine that 
made him feel fifteen years younger. 

It dawned on Daniel that he was a better 
minister than he had ever been, a clearer 
thinker, a more winning speaker. An in- 
creased number of strangers came each 
Sunday to hear him. And you know how 
it is with strangers—they simply can’t be 
stingy when the plate goes round. 

But do not think these changes were 
rapid or radical. People did not clamor for 
admittance or require Daniel to address 


‘ overflow meetings from the balcony over 
You would have missed: 


the front door. 
tangible signs of prosperity. The walls 
were bleak and rain-frescoed, the carpets 
faded, the pew cushions threadbare, the 
congregation as sparse as grass in a gravelly 
soil. The parishioners knew there was a 
change, deep and significant; but it was 
mostly below the surface. 

And after you had visited the Old U. B., 
when you stepped out in front and viewed 
the architectural symphony across the way, 
with its softly tinted walls pierced by aspir- 
ing Gothic windows, its graceful tower, its 
lofty and inviting portal—you said to your- 
self or your companion that the old church 
was facing its finish. No barn could stand 
competition from a palace. 

John T. called his church All People’s, 
and now no day went by that did not see it 
played up in the local papers. A vast curi- 
osity was aroused. The announcement that 
admission would be charged created a riot. 
Out-of-town papers reprinted items from 
the Babylon journals. All sorts of people 
wrote letters to the press—some in violent 
protest, some in unqualified approval. 
Ministers—including the Rev. Poindexter 
Biggs—rose on their hind legs and deplored 
thus commercializing the pulpit. Milliken 
chuckled. His church on a business basis 
was going over big. 
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OS THE opening Sunday a line of people 
stretched from the main entrance round 
an entire city block. Tickets had been on 
sale for a week at two leading drug stores, 
but the last-minute rush left a thousand 
people outside, with the comforting thought 
that All People’s was to be open three 
nights a week. Still, they grieved to miss 
that first and only opening service. 

You who got in on a press ticket needed 
to give no second thought to the agony of 
the disappointed. Inside the building you 
found yourself seated in a great quiet vault 
of soothing dimness. The aisle carpets were 
thick as turf, deadening all sound. Ushers, 
wearing cutaway coats and white carna- 
tions, conducted the people to seats with a 
gentle and courteous dignity. 

All People’s was the type of church that 
has pews arranged in ares like the seats in a 
theater and—in a similar manner—sloping 
upward toward the back. A deep balcony 
overhung the rear of the lower floor. The 
decorations were rich and colorful, of deep 
harmonious tones, somber, with far reaches 
and mysterious dim shadows. Above 
brooded a star-flecked dome like a night 
sky of purplish-black velvet. 

Across the front stretched the platform, 
with pulpit and a few austere chairs. Here 
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sat John T. Milliken and the mayor of 
Babylon; next to him a clergyman of na- 
tional repute; and a regal lady whose so- 
prano has been heard the world round. 

You sank back, breathed a sigh of com- 
fort and waited for something to start. It 
was blissful and you wondered if you were 
getting religion. Now you realized a subtle 
change in the character of the light. It 
less dim. Faintly, like dawn stealing into a 
mountain valley, came that grayish-pink 
glow, diffused from somewhere— but where? 

And then from a great distance you hear¢ 
a bird note—scarcely audible—thin and 
sweet; and another. These notes grew 
gradually louder and nearer and increase 
in number and volume. Presently it was as 
if a whole choir of thrushes and nightingales 
were joined in that ineffable melody. The 
warm light of a new day suffused every- 
thing, so that you looked at your neighbor 
and smiled, whether you had ever seen him 
before or not. 

All these morning bird noises came fror 
the pipe organ; and other deeper tone: 
were creeping in, rolling back and forth 
across the blue, which was now shot faintly 
with rose and gold. The church was filled 
with one great soulful, sourceless harmon} 
that surrounded you and entered into you 
and lifted you out of yourself like a persor 
translated. 

The music died to a rich deep rumble, 
and threading upward through it like a 
stream of effervescence in a boiling sprin; 
came the reedy note of a sylvan flute, play. 
ing a simple, familiar air. The big note 
came swelling to support it, deeper har- 
monies—subtle as magically attuned thun- 
ders. The regal lady rose with outstretched 
hands and lifted up her voice, whereupon 
all the multitude surged to its feet and 
joined her in that song in one mighty out- 
pouring of emotion. 

And when the song was sung, ending in 
almost a shock of silence, very softly—but 
clear and sweet—swelled the great amen 
which you were quite certain must be that 
mysterious chord featured for so many 
years in the Lost and Found columns of 
The Musical World. H 

The audience sank back, breathless and 
not a little enervated by a dramatic 4 


ment so intense. 

Arose, then, John T. Milliken, an 
stepped forward. : 

“Tadies and gentlemen: This is the 
greatest day of my life. Years ago I went 
away from Babylon, my birthplace, but 
after a quarter century I came back here to 
live and—if I found opportunity—do some 
work useful to myself and the community. 
I am fond of this city and its people, my old 
neighbors and the neighbors of my family 
before me. I looked about for a promising 
business in which I could engage—an open- 
ing, so to speak. 

“T found it in what is perhaps one of the 
least profitable of all useful activities—the 
church. It isa business that is usually bur- 
dened with debt, often insolvent, not infre- 
quently bankrupt. It is dependent upon 
the generosity of the charitable for its exist- 
ence. So I decided to go into the church 
business and learn—if I could—by actual 
experience whether commercial principles 
could be applied to it. It seemed to me 
be worthy of a man’s best talents. 

“T want this church, which I have named 
All People’s, to prosper and pay dividends— 
not into my pocket, but into the hands of 
the directors acting in trust to distribute 
those dividends for the benefit of worthy 
charities in Babylon. These men will see 
that the money does the utmost good. 

“You will ask me why I have decidec 
that All People’s will charge an admission 
fee—fifty cents for adults, twenty-five for 
children. There are several reasons. It is 
not primarily for the sake of the money, but 
because of the basic principle that an enter- 
prise which cannot make money is inevi- 
tablyafailure. Thestandard of this church’: 
success must be the standard of financial 
profit. | 

“Its service to the community will be 
measured in two ways. First: How muck 
does it give you for your money in zsthetic 
enjoyment, religious inspiration and spir- 
itual uplift? Second: How much profil 
does it make to be devoted to good works: 
_ “Another reason for charging admissior 
is to insure fairness. In most churches ¢ 
few men carry the burden. A church is‘ 
continual beggar. The churchgoer is alway: 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 
being solicited and a generous man can give 
himself into the poorhouse, while a niggard 
can withhold his dole with a sneer. This is 
unjust. All People’s asks nothing—accepts 
nothing—from one which it will not de- 
mand from another. 

“T propose to finance All People’s in 
such fashion that it can afford to pay for 
the most eloquent sermons, the finest music, 
the most beautiful singing. It is my inten- 
tion to give the utmost in return for the ad- 
mission fee. I have had estimates made 
which tend to prove that if we do half the 
business of the average theater we shall show 
a profit. I am frank to say that—if neces- 
sary—the price of admission will be raised. 
That is a recognized principle in business. 
But when people learn what this church 
stands for, I have faith that they will be 
eager to attend it. 

“Let me assure you most emphatically 
that this is absolutely a work of piety. This 
is a church—not a concert enterprise or 
lyceum. No profane or secular features will 
be included in any program. The sermons 
will be sermons, not lectures; and the gos- 
pel will be preached here from the Bible 
rather than from the works of John Stuart 
Mill. I wish people who come here to re- 
member that I have built and presented 
this house of worship to the Almighty God, 
in the humble desire to serve Him and my 
fellow citizens. I have made provisions for 
its future, so that if I die it will be carried 
on according to the policy I have indi- 
cated —pbut only so long as it yields a 
profit. When this church is no longer self- 
supporting it is to be concluded that it is 
the will of God that an unprofitable insti- 
tution shall cease. 

“T thank you.” 

No one in that assemblage had ever 
heard a stranger speech. An odd conglom- 
erate of commercialism and idealism, naively 
set forth in absolute confidence that its 
logic would carry conviction—it was amaz- 
ing. Milliken believed every word of it and 
his sincerity was so obvious that his hearers 
were—at least for the time—thoroughly 
sold to the feasibility of his project. 

Ethel was in the audience, alternately 
thrilling with pride and blushing with em- 
barrassment. The church was so fine, the 
impulse behind it so sincere, the execution 
of the plan so consummately skillful that 
she marveled, even though her brother had 
discussed it at home to the point of bore- 
dom. Yet 

Across the street the Rev. Daniel Byron 
was standing in his bare four-walled temple 
and delivering an old-time, heart-warming, 
pulpit-thumping attack on the over- 
advertised gentleman in the scarlet tights. 
His hearers shuddered deliciously, like chil- 
dren listening to a ghost story. So many 
had been turned away from All People’s 
that the(Old U. B. had caught two or three 
hundred who might as well go to some 
church, now that they were all dressed in 
their best and had their minds made up. 
Most of the half dollars intended for tickets 
to All People’s jingled into the plate of 
Old U. B. 
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These folk appeared to agree, too, that 
the Rev. Daniel Byron was what George 
Ade calls a jim-dandy and boss minister. 
Thirty-seven of them stayed after the serv- 
ice to tell him so; and one little old lady al- 
lowed that when you could hear preaching 
as good as that for nothing she didn’t see 
why you should go across the street and 
pay fifty cents—a remark Daniel turned 
over in his mind twice before he recognized 
the place where you laugh. .~ 
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1d IS a pleasure to affirm that All People’s 
turned out a smashing success and a 
money-maker from the start. You surely 
did get your fifty cents’ worth of uplift. 
From all over the land came renowned 
preachers to show the way to heaven. They 
were of divergent creeds, but when you had 
listened to all and made up a composite of 
the methods recommended, you discovered 
a curious similarity, namely: That if you 
were honest and tried hard not to let your 
own gratifications spoil your neighbor’s 


good time, you: were headed in approxi- - 


mately the right direction. ~ 

In All People’s you heard wonderful sing- 
ing—sometimes a great soloist, sometimes 
a famous quartet and—after there had been 
time to train it—a boy choir. It was gor- 
geous—that singing. The boys sang their 
young souls into every note and the volume 
of sound cascaded right up to the foot of 
the throne in a foaming:deluge of sweet- 
ness, so that the angels—who hear so much 
good singing that they are rather critical— 
were delighted. 

It was the loveliness, the xsthetic satis- 
faction of it all, that sent you away feeling 
tingly and recivilized. Yes, All People’s 
was asuccess and paid large dividends which 
were administered wisely and well for the 
relief of many distresses. | 
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The Old Union Brick prospered aston- 
ishingly—much to the puzzlement of John 
T. Milliken. 

One night at supper he said to Ethel: “TI 
see Dan’s painting his church. Good thing! 
I was thinking of offering to do it for him 
for the benefit of the neighborhood.” 

“Oh,” said Ethel, ‘‘we can very well 
afford to pay for the work out of our own 
treasury. We’re having the walls and ceil- 
ings done over and we’ve ordered new car- 
pets and pew cushions.” 

“Some prosperity! How did you get 
that way?” 

“Dan. He did it. He’s wonderful. It’s 
the result of twenty-five years of hard work. 
All he needed was a little encouragement. 
He’s preaching better than ever. It’s a 
wonder you don’t invite him to preach at 
All People’s.” 

“T’ll do that little thing; but—will he 
accept? I thought he was sore because I 
commercialized the church.” 

“No. He was hurt at first; and then 
when you got interested in your plan you 
stuck your nose in the air and forgot he was 
on earth.” : 

“Sorry. Well, you didn’t forget him 
did you, sis?” 
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Afterward John T. pondered: ‘‘Won- 
der if Ethel’s reason’s the right one, or is 
she so crazy about Dan she only thinks so. 
Wish I knew.” 

He telephoned the Reverend Daniel and 
asked him up to the house. Daniel came, 
wondering. 

“Dan,” said John, “I was planning to 
put the Old U. B. out of business in ap- 
proved modern fashion by overwhelming 
competition. How dare you survive? 
Don’t you know what the rule book says a 
small dealer must do when big business 
cracks the whip? Here you are painting 
your church instead of inviting the mort- 
gagees to foreclose. I was going to absorb 
you and pay you ten thousand dollars a 
year as general manager of All People’s. 
Now the most I can do is to invite you to 
a and preach one sermon. Will you do 
i ” 


“Gladly, John.” 

“T want you to do yourself proud. See 
if you can hand the devil a sleeping powder 
this time—put him out of his misery once 
for all. And:say, you know you're in fast 
company—Skillings and Bradley and High- 
lander and Pettrie. I pay those chaps from 
two to five hundred dollars. I’ll give you 
five, Dan. But I want to ask you one ques- 
tion: How do you account: for the pros- 
perity of the Old Union Brick?” 

“Ethel. She did it. She’s wonderful— 
an angel among women. For a quarter 
century I’ve been running that church with- 
out proper feminine: coédperation, and be- 
cause I’m a bachelor I:did not grasp 
women’s religious*needs. That’s why I 
failed. Ethel came along and revolution- 
ized things. She’s a beautiful and noble a 

“Why, for goodness’ sake, don’t you 
marry her, Dan?” 

“John! Please don’t. You don’t know 
the temptation oz 

“You're an old fool, Dan. You better 
wake up. Give the poor girl a chance; she’s 
got some rights, I should think!”’ 

The Reverend. Daniel passed a hand 
across his brow like a man coming out of a 
dream. 

‘‘T—J—never thought of that,’ he said; 
and went his way. 
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MOS PINCH came down from the 

organ loft after choir practice one after- 

noon and met John Milliken at the foot of 
the stairs. 

**Sit down, Amos,” said John. “I want 
to talk to you.” 

‘All right, John, fire away.” 

‘How would you like the privilege of 
running over to:All People’s whenever you 
feel like it—provided there’s nothing going 
on—and playing our big organ?”’ 

“Say, John, you don’t mean that! Why, 
ever since I heard the All People’s music 
I’ve been crazy to do that very thing; but 
I never would have had nerve enough to 
ask you. It’s mighty nice of you.” 

“Well, you can.do me a favor too.” 

“Anything short of murder, John.” 

*“This old church was the worst has-been 
ever; then, when I started building All 
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People’s, you folks took a new lease of life. 
I want to know why.” 

“Hasy. First, there’s your sister Ethel. 
A minister has no business being a bach- 
elor and he’s no business marrying—unless 
he gets the right wife. Ethel bosses Dan’l 
and makes him behave. She’s a wiz and he 
ought to marry her.” 

““He’s going to, Amos. Anything else?” 

““Well—I dunno.” 

“Holding backsomething, Amos? Afraid 
of hurting my feelings?’’ 

*“We—ell—I dunno.” 

“Come, out with it!’’ 

“All right, I will. All People’s has got a 
lot to do with the success of the Old U. B., 
John.” 

“You mean the overflow?” 

“In a way, but not exactly. It’s like 
this: Folks go to your church and get all 
stirred up with emotions and impulses. 
They want to be saved or somethin’ —they 
don’t just know what’s got into ’em. And 
let me tell you, John, you’ve done a great 
work in Babylon. Thousands go to church 
that never did before. Your fifty-cent idea 
is a dandy—with one-man control and all 
that. I tell you it’s immense. Every city 
in these United States ought to have a 
Milliken system, pay-as-you-enter church. 
You’d ought to start a chain of ’em.”’ 

“But, Amos, you’re going off at a tan- 
gent, aren’t you?” 

“Oh,amI? MaybelI was. Well, asI was 
saying, folks go to All People’s and get full 
of music and inspiration and uplift and— 
what do they do with it? ‘All dressed up 
and no place to go,’ as the feller says.” 

Amos paused to let these observations 
sink in. 

“Go on,” prompted Milliken. 
listening.” 

“They want something, John, that you 
can’t furnish for fifty cents or fifty dollars 
or fifty thousand dollars. Money never 
bought it. But some of ’em come over to 
the Old U. B. and find it—for nothin’. 
Dan’l’s got it and your sister, Ethel. Old 
U. B.’s charged with it—like ’lectricity. 
See what I mean?” 

John T. thought a long time, pinching his 
chin, saying nothing. Amos watched him 
anxiously. He laid a hand on his friend’s 
sleeve. 

“Let me explain, John. I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. I was i 

Milliken checked him and his eye gleamed 
with comprehension. 

“T get you perfectly! You don’t have 
to explain. It’s clear as day. But, Amos! 
You don’t think I’m_ stuck—halfway 
through the needle’s eye—do you?” 

“Oh, go on, John Milliken, don’t talk 
foolish!. We can’t all do things like Dan’l 
does ’em. I believe in the cobbler sticking 
to his last.” 

“Me, too, Amos. That’s why I’m going 
to start a chain of All People’s churches 
that will reach from Boston to Seattle in 
sae years. You’ve given me the idea of my 

ife.” 

And leaving the organist in a daze of sur- 
prise, John Milliken went briskly out of the 
Old Union Brick. 
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needed an Alpine pioche to chop through. 
It had got so that he disliked to pass them 
and he had taken to frequenting other quar- 
ters of the city. Sometimes he had felt as 
if poverty had invested him with a new, 
different personality or that he had adopted 
one, like a criminal discharged after a long 
term of prison and desiring to begin his life 
anew. He thought it probable that in ten 
years’ time the friends of his careless youth 
would be no more than echoes of a happy 
ast. 

Then like the harbinger of this new phase 
came a messenger to his door with a note 
and a small package. ‘“‘No answer, sir,” 
said he, and flitted down the corridor like a 
bat while Phineas was turning the envelope 
in his hand. He opened it and read as 
follows: 


Mon cher ami: Please accept this souve- 
nir of an unusual experience with my grati- 
tude for the chivalry which saved me from 
disgrace. I ought to tell you that I bought 
it with a few other trifles just before you 
rescued me from those brutal men. As papa 
says, I got off more easily than I deserved. 

I hope you will believe me when I tell 
you that the letters on the inside were al- 
' ready engraved. Like most people of Rus- 
sian blood I am rather superstitious and do 
not believe in mere coincidence. I wonder 
what it means. 

Gratefully yours, 
OLGA KARAKOFF. 


Phineas ripped open the package, to find 
one of Karakoff’s finely made little cedar 
packing boxes inclosing the usual satin case, 
in which lay a large and very beautiful 
emerald ring. It was a heavy ring such as 
is worn frequently by European but seldom 
by American men. The gold was massive 
and worked in a peculiar design of dolphins 
holding in their maws a flawless emerald 
deeply set, as if disdaining to exploit its 
size and quality. 

Phineas stared at the ring with a frown, 
then examined its inner surface. To his 
astonishment he found it deeply engraved 
with the letters ‘‘O. d P.”” His frown deep- 
ened. ‘Olga to Phineas,’ he muttered. 
But it was plainly evident that Olga had 
told the truth about its being already thus 
inscribed, as the letters certainly were not 
fey cut, their depths and edges being 


_It was unquestionably a very valuable 
gift, but Phineas had not the slightest in- 
tention of accepting a reward for the pe- 
culiar service he had rendered. He slipped 
the ring on his finger, which it fitted per- 
fectly. Deciding that it was as safe there 
as in any other place and preferring to re- 
turn it personally with his thanks and an 
explanation which might salve the girl’s 
feelings, he let it remain. No doubt he could 
manage to have a few words with her the 
following night. 

Phineas passed the day in a rather desul- 
tory manner, visiting his sick friend and 
observing as he passed the raided house 
that it was closely shuttered. After return- 
ing to his hotel to change his clothes he 
walked up to the Crosby mansion, feeling 
rather a fool in his spick-and-span uniform, 


highly polished boots and shining spurs... 


Nature and athletic exercises had given him 
a trim military figure, which with the tan 
of the training camp suggested a soldier re- 
turned from active campaign overseas; and 
Phineas felt himself an unutterable fraud 
at each admiring glance in his direction. 
“T ought to be labeled ‘Have not fought’ 
or ‘Failed to get there’ or ‘Too late to 
start’ or something of the sort,’’ he told 
himself disgustedly. ° 
This, of course, was an entirely wrong 
feeling and it had a curious reaction, for 
instead of infusing him with an apologetic 
bearing it gave him a defiant air. He had 
really done his best. Though forced to 
claim exemption from the first draft as the 
sole support of a stricken parent he had 
finally been able to negotiate a loan which 
enabled him to go to Plattsburg. The hap- 
asst day of his life had been that on which 
e had received his commission, and the 
bitterest the day on which the Hun had 
played, to his thinking, the meanest trick 
of all his many—had quit, had lain down. 
Phineas was warmly welcomed by Mrs. 
Crosby, and shortly after his arrival dinner 
was served. He took out an old playmate 
and at table found the Marquise d’Irancy 
on his left. She proved very bright and 
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vivacious, sympathized with him on his 
hard luck in not getting to the Front, and 
would have proved generally charming to 
Phineas had it not been for a prying curi- 
osity about his own personal affairs which 
he could not understand and which their 
recent acquaintanceship certainly did not 
warrant. He noticed also that she glanced 
frequently at his ring, and wondered why it 
appeared to have such a fascination for her. 

Directly opposite him was a girl who 
held that peculiar attraction for his eyes 
which comes when one is trying to decide 
whether a woman is beautiful or whether 
she is not. This indecision referred only to 
her face, as he had noticed her in the salon 
and had been struck by the exquisite grace of 
her figure and way of moving, which, though 
the simile may not be distinctly pleasing, 
reminded him of a trained woman gymnast 
or classic dancer. She had such a form as 
an evening gown seems rather to denude 
than to disguise, and its flowing curves and 
long round arms gave an impression of 
supple resilience and perfectly codrdinated 
elastic strength. 

Her face was strikingly unusual, Phineas 
thought, and yet it had an elusive fa- 
miliarity which puzzled him all through 
the dinner. Then as dessert was being 
served he placed it. When a child he had 
been given one Christmas a delightfully 
illustrated fairy book called The Princess 
Niente, and this girl’s face was in feature 
and expression—or lack of it—precisely 
that of the sprite. There were the same 
long, narrow elfin eyes, set at the slightest 
upward and outward slant and doubly 
fringed with black curving lashes; the 
little nose with its infantile concavity of 
bridge, and the wide mobile mouth, not 
quite straight, everted of lip and slightly 
curved upward at its outer corners. 

It was a most singular face, not quite 
human, or rather not quite mortal, Phineas 
thought, and it seemed to contain a sort 
of eerie, mischievous intelligence. Itseemed 
to him that such a fairy face might react 
in almost any way upon a man, to inspire 
either aversion or an imperative desire for 
possession. It was a trouble-making face, 
and he felt instinctively that this girl must 
bea trouble maker. Her whole type seemed 
one that could easily become an acquired 
taste. He was not surprised to learn from 
the marquise that she was the Miss Melton 
whom Mrs. Crosby had mentioned in her 
note. 

“We crossed together,” said Madame 
d’Iraney. “She is very fascinating. We 
became quite well acquainted. She is of 
French birth, though her father and mother 
were American artists.” 

When the men left the dining room 
Phineas caught sight of the marquise and 
Miss Melton in a corner of the salon and 
immediately joined them. Before they had 
been talking very long he began to notice 
that the girl’s curious eyes, which were of a 
dark amber color, were frequently directed 
toward his emerald ring, and suspecting 
that for some reason Madame d’Irancy 
had mentioned it to her, he’ turned to the 
French lady and asked bluntly what there 
was about it that so interested her. To his 
surprise she parried the question. 

“Tt is a very pretty ring,’ said she 
evasively, “and I should say it was of 
antique workmanship. A family heirloom 
perhaps?”’ 

“Not of mine,’’ Phineas answered. ‘As 
a matter of fact I received it only this 
morning. It was a present from a friend to 
whom I had rendered a service.’”’ He did 
not miss the quick look that flashed be- 
tween the two. “There seems to be some 
mystery about it. I wish you would tell me 
what.” : 

“Tt is interesting to me, monsieur,”’ said 
the marquise, “because it so precisely re- 
sembles a ring that was given to her fiancé 
when: he went to the war by an intimate 
friend of mine.” 

Phineas tried to keep his face from show- 
ing how much he was startled by this in- 
formation. Glancing up his eyes met Miss 
Melton’s, and something in their elfin light 
told him that so far as this girl was con- 
eanad he had not made much of a success 
of it. 

“Indeed?” he answered. ‘‘What was 
the name of your friend’s fiancé, madame?” 

“Pierre de Marcy. He wasan aviateur and 
was shot down in flames within the German 
lines about three months before the end of 
the war.” 


“Terrible!’”? murmured Phineas. ‘And, 
of course, the ring was never sent to his 
family?” . 

The marquise shook her head. “Such 
things scarcely ever happen,”’ said she. 

“May I ask the name of your friend who 
gave the ring?”’ 

“‘Mademoiselle Odette Ménard.’’ She 
shot a curious glance at Phineas’ face. 
“Pardon, capitaine! I did not mean to 
disturb you. Of course the ring cannot be 
the one given by my poor friend to her 
unfortunate fiancé.” 

*‘Nevertheless,”’ said Miss Melton, and 
her voice was precisely of the cool, limpid 
quality that Phineas would have expected, 
“it would be interesting, captain, to know 
where your friend purchased the ring.” 

“‘T shall have to ask,’’ Phineas answered 
a little stiffly. ‘‘If it is possible to trace it 
back to France I shall, of course, return it 
to the marquise to send to Mademoiselle 
Ménard. It may be a little difficult, but I 
assure you that I shall do my best.” 

“Merci, monsicur,’’ murmured the mar- 
quise. ‘It would be very odd if a ring 
stolen by a boche on the battlefield should 
find its way here to America, would it not?” 

She glanced at Phineas’ troubled face 
and tactfully attempted to change the 
topic. But Miss Melton clung to it a little 
longer, as he had expected she would. Yes, 
his judgment had been correct—this girl 
was a meddler, a trouble seeker. The elfin 
mischief of her face did not belie her. 

“Why do you think it may be difficult 
to trace the ring, captain?’ she asked in 
her liquid, honey-sweet voice. 

“Because if it is really German loot dis- 
posed of here in America the people through 
whose hands it passed will naturally lie 
about it,’ Phineas answered, trying to 
conceal his irritation at her questioning his 
statement. 

There was, of course, not the slightest 
doubt in his mind that the ring was the one 
referred to by Madame d’Irancy. Appar- 
ently she did not know of the inscription, 
“O. ad P.”’—Odette to Pierre. The knowl- 
edge seemed to raise a curtain, to open long 
vistas of thought. But for the moment he 
did not wish to be interfered with by this 
meddling girl with her purling voice and 
sprite’s face. 

His words and possibly something in his 
tone brought a look fairly brimming with 
fairy malice, accentuated by an almost im- 
perceptible lifting of the outer corner of one 
long dark eyebrow. It brought the blood 
into Phineas’ face. For the first time in his 
life he was conscious of the swift, shameful 
impulse to maltreat a woman. He felt that 
he would like to sink his strong fingers into 
her bare snow-white shoulders and shake 
her until he dislodged that pyramid of fine 
black hair with the ruddy lights in it so 
snugly coifed on her small trim head. And 
he knew that this flash of brutality was 
less due to what she had said or because he 
was convinced that she thought him to be 
lying about the ring than to the very look 
of her, the lurking challenge in her amber 
eyes. She seemed to him less a mortal 
woman than a materialized teasing ele- 
mental. 

To his considerable relief another man 
joined them at this moment, and Phineas 
excused himself to exchange a few words 
with his hostess. 

““What are you doing now, Phcebe?”’ she 
asked. 

“Walking up and down like Satan, and 
hoping that he may find some work for my 
idle hands to do.” 

“He’s too busy just now. Why don’t 
you marry some rich girl?’ 

“Trot her up. Who is that Miss Melton 
anyhow? What.is she?” 

Mrs. Crosby laughed. “I was waiting 
for that. All the men get round to it. I 
think she’s a fairy.” 

“So do I. Why has she come over here? 
War worker out of a job?” 

“Anything but. She’s a warrior worker 
hard on the job. Her smoke screen is 
French propaganda, which means inciden - 
tally that justly popular game called Knock 
the Boche.” 

She has just been trying to dig 
evidence of a new crime out of me.” 

“Then she’ll get it if it’s there. She’s a 
beauty in her way, don’t you think?” 

““Yes,”’ Phineas admitted, ‘‘in her way. 
She draws first prize—in a class of one. 
Like a Martian or Saturnite or stray deni- 
zen of Venus.” 
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“Wait till you see her walk. She’s got 
the most curious light, clinging tread anda 
sort of swing from the hip.” 

“‘T’ve seen it. I wanted to holler ‘Scat!’”’ 

“But she’s not a bit feline.” 

“No. I imagine the cat’s fur goes up 
when she’s round. Well, good night, Pros- 
erpine. I’ve got to make a pilgrimage to 
South Brooklyn to see a friend with the flu. 
Thank you for thinking of a poor home- 
less *bo. And don’t believe any lies that 
Pixie-Nixte may tell you about me. I’m 
poor but honest—so far.” 


Iv 


HINEAS had just finished dressing the 

next morning when the telephone rang 
and he was told that there was a lady below 
who wished to see him. 

As the only lady he could think of who 
would so much as dream of calling at his 
hotel was Olga, he went downstairs feeling 
decidedly annoyed and determined to frost 
this incipient affair in its early burgeon- 
ing. 

There was also the matter of the ring 
to bother him. He was told at the desk 
that his caller was in the ladies’ parlor, 
and onentering that gloomy early-Victorian 
mausoleum he received the daily shock 
with which his new activities appeared to 
be in a way to furnish him. For there 
standing composedly by a corner window 
stood Miss Melton, very chic in sables and 
a Paris street dress. 

It immediately flashed across Phineas’ 
mind that the Marquise d’Irancy, con- 
vineed that his ring was the identical one 
given by Mademoiselle Ménard to her 
fiancé, had asked Miss Melton to see him 
and insist upon his explaining the details of 
its purchase; and in this he was entirely 
correct. 

Miss Melton offered him her hand in a 
self-possessed and friendly manner, and 
when he asked her to be seated took a chair 
with its back to the window, this bit of 
strategy, which obliged him to face the 
strong and searching glare, not being lost 
on Phineas. 

“Captain Plunkett,’’ said she, “I have 
come to ask a favor. Will you let me help 
you try to discover if your ring is indeed the 
one that was worn by Flight Lieutenant de 
Marcy when he was shot down inside the 
German lines?” 

“That is quite unnecessary, Miss Mel- 
ton,” Phineas answered. ‘‘There can be 
no doubt whatever that it is.’ He slipped 
off the ring and handed it to her. “If you 
will look inside,” said he, “‘you will see that 
it is engraved O. ad P., which stands of 
course for Odette to Pierre.” 

If he had expected to see any expression 
of surprise in her elfin face he was disap- 
pointed. She merely glanced at the in- 
scription and handed him the ring with a 
slight nod. 

“Madame d’Irancy was positive that it 
was the same,” said she, “but naturally 
did not like to insist upon it.” 

“So I imagined. I shall, of course, give 
her the ring to return to her friend with my 
compliments. But not immediately. I 
want to see if I can trace it.” 

““Will you let me help?” 

Phineas shook his head. 

“Why not?” 

“Because in the first place the reason 
for which it was given me is a purely per- 
sonal affair which I do not feel under any 
obligation to confide to anybody; and in 
the second, if you will excuse my frankness, 
I fail to see how the matter concerns you 
in any way at all.” 

Even this blunt statement failed to bring 
so much as a flicker of annoyance to her 
unusual face. On the contrary she nodded 
again, as though in admission of what he 
had said. 

“T am not asking you this favor out of 
curiosity, captain. I am doing some pub- 
licity work and I should be very glad to 
have this additional proof of German ghoul- 
ishness.”’ 

“Tt seems to me that you have it already. 
The ring has been positively identified as 
that worn by Lieutenant de Marcy when 
he was shot down in flames, and I can 
testify that about six months later it was 
purchased here in New York.” 

“From whom?” 

“That is what I shall try to find out. I 
do not wish to injure any innocent person 
who may have been in ignorance of where 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Play Important Part in Tractor Industry 


"e 

OR hours and hours at a stretch, the 
tractor engine is taxed to its ut- 
most, imposing a sustained, maximum 
demand upon the spark plugs. In 
other types of engines, such as _ pas- 
senger cars, top speed and extreme 
demands are required only occasionally. 
With a tractor it is one long con- 
tinuous grind at heaviest load—motor 


pulling at maximum _ horse-power— 
spark plugs at sizzling heat—and no 
let up in the pounding, vibrating jars. 

To withstand such brutal punish- 
ment and not ‘“‘miss’’ even temporarily, 
spark plugs must be of more than 
common hardiness and efficiency. 

Our famous No. 3450 Insulator, with 
its greater resistance to shocks and 


temperature changes, together with our 
patented gasket construction, fortify 
Champion Spark Plugs for the terrific 
battle they must constantly wage in 
tractor engines. 

Because Champion Spark Plugs de- 
pendably perform this strenuous service 
a large number of tractor manufactur- 
ers use them as factory equipment. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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The following list of Tractor Manufacturers equip their products 
with Champion Spark Plugs: 


All-Work Pioneer 
Avery Dill Keck-Gonnerman Ree 
Aultman-Taylor Dunning & Erich Lapeer Star 
Austin Eagle Lauson Square Turn 
Autohorse Emerson-Brantingham Linn Tracklayer 
Bates Steel Mule Farmer Boy Minneapolis Topp Stewart 
Beeman Garden Flour City Moline-Universal Turner Simplicity 
Buckeye Traction Fordson Monarch Twin City 
Ditcher Frick National Velie 
Chase Gray . Parrett Wallis Cub 
Cleveland Illinois Peoria Wisconsin 


There is a Champion Spark Plug specially designed for every type 
of engine. Be sure the name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the Insulator and the 
world trade mark on the box. 
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Dependable 
Spark 


Plugs 


a 


Champion Heavy Stone 


For Tractors, Trucks and 
High-Powered Cars 


B-43, 7-18 
Price $1.25 
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the ring first came from. The scoundrel 
who stripped it from De Marcy’s charred 
finger may have sold it to some neutral.who 
sold it to somebody else, and so by devious 
channels it found its way here. Unless I 
can manage to trace it approximately all 
the way back to the battlefield I may de- 
cide not to vouch for any more than that 
it was stolen there and eventually sold 
here.” 

Miss Melton appeared to reflect for a 
moment, then asked: ‘‘Has it not occurred 
to you, captain, that this may be a very 
significant case and indicate that possibly 
a great deal of German loot may be finding 
a secret market in this country?” 

“Tt has. That is precisely my reason for 
wishing to make my investigations quietly 
and without any outside interference.” 

“Will you tell me one thing?” 

Phineas shook his head. “‘I am very sorry, 
but it seems to me to be better at this 
ae not to tell anybody anything at 
all. 

Again the almost imperceptible nod of 
her small head. Phineas was struck by the 
fact that instead of showing the least shade 
of resentment she appeared, if anything, to 
approve his stand. She looked at him 
thoughtfully, her trim head slightly aslant 
and her wide mouth whipped up at one 
corner in a smile. For the first time he 
found her curious face intensely pretty inan 
eerie and decidedly seductive way. 

“T wonder if by any chance you are of 
the secret service,’ she said. 

“No, lam not. That much I don’t mind 
telling you. But I am beginning to think 
that you are.” 

“é Why?” 

“Because of your persistent curiosity. I 
hope you are. I dislike meddlers; perhaps 
because I am one myself.’”’ 

“You are no meddler. Meddlers are in- 
variably gossips, and you certainly aren’t 
that. Of course you knew last night that 
the ring was the one Madame d’Irancy 
thought.”’ 

“Of course. And you knew that I knew, 
and thought that I was lying because I did 
not want to giveit back. Merci, mam’selle.”’ 

She laughed outright. ‘“‘Do you know, 
captain, I am positively beginning to like 
you.” 

“That’s very nice of you. To return the 
compliment I may say that you have risen 
considerably in my esteem, now that I be- 
lieve your butting-in to be for some au- 
thorized purpose.” 

“But I told you that I was a publicity 
agent, a propagandiste.”’ 

“Oh, buzz—that’s only your disappear- 
ing paint. We are all fed up on the usual 
shopworn term. Anybody with a grain of 
sense would know that there is no value in 
this stuff for propaganda purposes. Do 
you think that the most partisan pro- 
German believesit any part of bochemethod 
to leave valuable jewelry lying on its de- 
ceased owner, or to take it reverently from 
the cadaver and send it to his family with 
a tear-stained letter of condolence? That 
is vulgarly known in America as ‘bull.’”’ 

“You get better and better. You are, in 
fact, something of a surprise.” 

“But if they are making a regular busi- 
ness of smuggling it in to be surreptitiously 
sold by unscrupulous dealers in this coun- 
try,” Phineas continued, ignoring her re- 
mark, “it is, as you say, something that 
needs looking into.” 

“Then why not let me help?’ 

“Because I have no authority to do so. 
I have not even the authority to investigate 
the business myself.”’ 

It seemed to him that her fairy face re- 
vealed the faintest note of satisfaction. 
The telltale left eyebrow raised the fraction 
of a millimeter, as it had the night before, 
but her teasing smile impressed him as 
purely artful. She threw back her head 
and her amber eyes glinted at him down 
the plane of her cheek. She rose. He, of 
course, rose also, and for a moment they 
stood very close together, each examining 
the other with freshened interest. They 
were of about the same height, which was 
medium for a man, above the average of 
Anglo-Saxon womankind. Phineas felt 
again that perverse impulse to lay hands on 
her, to seize her round shoulders and shake 
some information out of her, to break that 
tantalizing inscrutability. 

“You are not at all the fool which some 
fools might take you for,” said she. “ Your 
mimicry of surrounding idiots is perfect. 
But you would be far more efficient out of 
uniform—dressed as you were before your 
father lost his fortune.” 
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“T see that you have looked up my 
dossier. Well, I get demobilized next week.” 

““And then what?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Please pardon me for saying that I 
don’t believe you. Wait! I take that 
back. You may not know—but you have 
got a pretty good idea.” 

“You are a fairy after all, aren’t you?” 

Phineas threw a little sarcasm into his 
tone, and then to his intense surprise he 
saw that his taunting words had got a 
positive reaction. She had turned a little 
to the light on rising, and to Phineas’ 
astonishment her face now underwent an 
instant and extraordinary change. An ob- 
server who had not heard his remark would 
have thought he had said something shock- 
ing, made a remark that was indelicate and 
insulting to her pride and modesty. She 
had one of those very white, alabaster 
skins, and the scarlet wave that now swept 
up to the edges of her hair, which grew 
rather low, was more than startling. It 
was alarming, a congestion. Phineas would 
not have believed that a mere blush could 
become such a sanguinary deluge. It 
changed her expression; made her delicate 
features look heavy for an instant, and her 
amber eyes lighter. They gleamed at him 
in a dangerous way. 

Then it was gone as quickly as it had 
come and she surveyed the disturbed young 
man with that peculiar smile which was 
like a penman’s flourish in red ink across 
her face. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he. “TI didn’t 
mean to say anything offensive.” 

“Of course not. You had no reason to 
suppose it would upset me to be called a 
fairy. But it always does.”’ 

“Why? Do you believe in fairies?” 

“Sometimes. They used to say that my 
mother’s mother had fairy blood. She was 
Irish. I’ve inherited some of her peculiari- 
ties.’’ 

““Of what sort?”’ 

*“Well—unusual physical strength for 
one thing. Good-by.”’ 

She offered him her hand, and as Phineas 
took it unsuspectingly he found his own 
suddenly crushed as though caught in a 
set of cogs. His knuckles were ground 
together, his seal ring and the emerald one 
jammed painfully into the adjacent fingers. 
The ferocious grip nearly wrung a yelp of 
pain from him. The next instant she had 
loosed his crumpled hand and was moving 
toward the door, and as he stared after her, 
astonished, he noticed the peculiar cling- 
ing step to which Mrs. Crosby had referred. 
She looked back over her shoulder and he 
caught the flicker of her mocking malicious 
smile. 

Vv 

HINEAS spent the day much as he had 

the two previous ones except that he 
confined his applications for employment 
tostrangers. He was by no means sure that 
he would care to accept Karakoft’s proposi- 
tion, whatever this might be. His evening 
at the Crosbys’ had made him a little 
homesick for his own kind, from which he 
felt barred only by circumstance, and he 
had a vague presentiment that if he were 
to become involved with this alien commer- 
cial clique it would result in a sort of social 
emigration. 

But though his uniform and officer’s 
insignia together with his well-bred manner 
and presence insured him polite considera- 
tion wherever he applied, his utter lack of 
business knowledge and experience together 
with his candor in admitting it made all his 
efforts unavailing. The chances are that 
he gave rather the impression of a young 
man conscientiously looking for a job and 
praying that he might not find it—a situa- 
tion which unfortunately promised to be 
that of many a demobilized warrior in the 
near future. A young man who has spent 
some months in the trenches with frequent 
sallies over the top or fighting a tank or 
engaging in air combats must find little to 
attract him in the high stool and ledger. 
He who has towed field guns to the Front 
behind a motor tractor is not apt to find 
relish in the dragging of a plow. 

The tedium of this profitless day put 
Phineas in a more receptive frame of mind 
for what Karakoff might have to offer, and 
he turned his steps toward the dealer’s 
apartment with an agreeable premonition 
of adventure. On entering he heard the 
hum of animated conversation and a big 
harsh booming voice which, while aggres- 
sive, was not unpleasant. 

The other guests, seven in all, had al- 
ready arrived and Karakoff presented him 
to each in turn. They were well-groomed 
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men of cultivated manner and alert intel- 
ligent faces, some of them Jewish merchants 
of an estimable type, such as have inherited 
a large and prosperous trade to which they 
add through each succeeding generation; 
keen bargainers, but liberal in their relations 
and patriotic supporters of national move- 
ments. They represented principally the 
leading art jewelers of the city. 

The man to claim Phineas’ immediate 
interest was an apparent outsider—the 
Baron Isidor de Rosenthal, of Paris—and 
formerly, Budapest. In fact, when this 
dynamic personality was among those pres- 
ent it was difficult to be much occupied in 
any other objective. The Baron was as 
easy to ignore as a brass band in one’s 
bedroom. He was a colossus, and as Phineas 
first sighted him he stood like that of 
Rhodes, thick legs apart, huge face resem- 
bling that of a swollen Mephistopheles. 
Hither of his bushy eyebrows might have 
furnished the mustache for.a Napoleonic 
brigadier, and the pair of them had a ver- 
tical rise and fall of at least two inches 
when the baron was in animated conversa- 
tion. 

Atsuch moments his voice resembled the 
G note of an organ with the pipe cracked. 

Though promptly on the hour Phineas 
was the last to arrive, and it struck him 
that the party might have convened a little 
early for a special reason, which was not 
entirely to discuss a buffet russe about which 
it was gathered and the sight of which 
would have driven the Food Controller 
into epileptiform convulsions. Of this he 
was asked to partake, after which they 
seated themselves for the more serious busi- 
ness of a banquet of Lucullus. Phineas 
thought that he had never seen so much 
food nor any so deliciously prepared, but he 
noticed that most of the guests were gour- 
mets rather than gourmands, eating rather 
lightly and sparing the vintage wines, of 
which few took more than a single glass. 

To his considerable surprise he found 
himself the guest of honor, at Karakoff’s 
right, with a lean grizzled man whom he 
had often seen at Sherry’s and Delmonico’s 
next him on the other side. The conversa- 
tion was general and interesting, passing 
from one to another subject of topical in- 
terest with a fair amount of national pol- 
ities, which embraced an argument that 
the next President should be neither learned 
professor nor diplomat nor soldier nor even 
financier, but an experienced business man 
whose talents should achieve as nearly as 
possible the solid reconstruction of trade. 

Then suddenly, over the coffee and 
liqueurs, which were served at the table, 
there fell as if by previous arrangement the 
hush that precedes a speech. But there 
was no speech. 

Speaking in a purely conversational tone 
Karakoff said in his pleasantly modulated 
voice: ‘‘Since we have all decided that 
Captain Plunkett is the gentleman whose 
services we should like to engage for trying 
to carry out our idea I think it is time to see 
what he has to say about it.” 

He paused for a moment, and as Phineas 
glanced round the table he found in the 
shrewd faces of the guests a certain friendly, 
one might almost say benevolent, regard. 
Karakoff turned to him in the same pleas- 
ant easy way of one discussing some topic 
of casual interest. 

“You see, captain,’ said he, “the matter 
of which we were talking the other night is 
one that interests all of us here a great 
deal. As importing merchants of jewels and 
bibelots and objets de vertu who are carry- 
ing on a legitimate trade and paying our 
due revenue duties we are not much pleased 
with the idea of having our market diluted 
with smuggled stuff. We are now begin- 
ning to think that this underground 
commerce is being carried on under the 
direction of some organized system. But we 
arenotsure. We want proof. We have reason 
to suspect that a vast amount of valuable 
jewelry saved from the wreck of their for- 
tunes by Russian nobles and rich com- 
moners is being bought up by some secret 
agency to be smuggled into this country 
through various channels and sold to un- 
scrupulous dealers from a number of small 
dépdéts like the one in South Brooklyn which 
my daughter was indiscreet enough to visit 
and from which you so chivalrously rescued 
her at great risk to yourself.” 

“Good for you!” burbled Rosenthal. 
“Such a disgrace it vould haf been.”’ 

Karakoff looked at Phineas expectantly. 
The others also appeared to be waiting for 
him to speak, so he asked: ‘‘ Have you any- 
thing definite on which you base this sup- 
position?” 
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“Practically nothing. We have learned, 
however, of several such dépéts being estab- 
lished in some of the larger cities, selling 
out their contraband and then disappearing. 
We know also that some very valuable 
gems have been finding their way into the 
hands of small and suspectedly shady deal- 
ers. We have kept quiet about it, wishing 
to bide our time and lull this organization, 
if it is indeed such, into more daring opera- 
tions. What we want to find out now is 
whether this illicit trade is being conducted 
by independent speculators or under the 
control of a well organized and capitalized 
system. If the former there is really not 
much that we can hope to do about it. But 
if we can get proof of the latter with some 
knowledge of its working methods we shall 
then turn over the task of correcting it to 
the Federal secret service of this country.” 

“Does the secret service suspect any- 
thing of the sort at this moment?’ Phineas 
asked. 

“Not to our knowledge, though it must 
know that there is a good deal of jewel and 
other smuggling going on. It is, of course, 
handicapped by the great increase in all 
sorts of shipping and the vast number of 
unidentified individualsemployed. Wewish 
to render a service not only to ourselves but 
to the Government. We have already sent 
two trusty men to Russia for the purpose of 
investigating that end, and we want two 
more over here. You are the first of these 
to be selected.” 

“You see, Captain Plunkett,” said a 
gray-bearded man across the table, ‘‘we 
know all about you and your family and 
social connections and the very clever bit of 
work which unfortunately and through no 
fault of yours got you into trouble with the 


paper you represented. You are well known 


as a young gentleman of the fashionable set 
and are thoroughly familiar with the city 
and its environs. Permit me to say, also, 
that we feel implicit confidence in your 
courage and abilities.”’ 

Phineas flushed and bowed. Karakoff 
nodded as though to indorse what had been 
said, and continued: ‘I need not tell you, 
captain, that there may be a considerable 
amount of danger attached to the job. If 
we are really up against a well-organized 
system and it discovers what you are about 
it may try to get you. You will have to 
watch your step. This factor shall be con- 
sidered in your emolument.”’ 

He paused, and all eyes were turned 
toward Phineas. His temporary embar- 
rassment had passed and he was turning 
the situation quickly in his mind. The 
proposition appealed intensely to his pres- 
ent mood and latent love of adventure, but 
he did not think that these men had yet got 
the big idea. 

“All of this is very interesting, gentle- 
men,” said he slowly, “but, if you will 
pardon me for saying so, I doubt if you 
fully realize just what we are up against. 
I have reason to believe that there is more 
in this business than Mr. Karakoff has so 
clearly expressed.” 


The battery of shrewd eyes round the ~ 


table seemed to fire a salvo of surprise. 
This was scarcely the answer that any had 
expected. They had on the contrary looked 
for a certain lack of conviction, even skep- 
ticism, on the part of this young man, who 
to them represented the beau ideal of New 
York’s jeunesse dorée, the erstwhile pam- 
pered idler of whom the class represented 
the best part of their clientele. Experience 
had taught them, however, that youths of 
Phineas’ type were not all fools by any 
reckoning, that sometimes they were throw- 
backs to the old hard-shelled, hard-bitted 
founders of the family fortune, at whose 
feet any one of them might have profited 
to sit and learn his lesson of business daring 
and business ruthlessness. They could look 
through Phineas’ handsome, amiable and 
rather empty face and see the gear en- 
meshed behind it. 

“Perhaps I had better explain,’’ he began 
modestly. 

“Shoot!’’ gurgled Rosenthal. 

“Well then, has it ever occurred to you 
gentlemen that this new flux of jewels and 
other stuff which you say is flowing into 
the country may be not merely the result 


of liquidation on the part of impoverished - 


Russians whose property has been grabbed 
by the Bolsheviki and other robbers, but a 
very much bigger scheme, possibly of Ger- 
man organization, for realizing on their 
enormous quantity of war booty from all 
the regions invaded by their troops?” 
There was a moment of astonished si- 
lence; then Rosenthal erupted a roaring 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
‘Py Chingo, ve nefer t’ink of dat! Ah, 
lese American poys—how I lofe dem!” 
_ Karakoff’s dark eyes were fixed intently 
1pon Phineas. Had any of the others been 
ooking at him he might have been struck 
xy some peculiar quality in their gaze—a 
sort of flat feral glare, such as one might 
satch in the eyes of a caged panther when a 
log strays into the big carnivore’s house. 
It lasted for only a second; then he said 
nhis easy pleasant voice: ‘‘ Upon my word, 
saptain, that issomething of anidea! What 
juggested it to your mind, may I ask?” 
“This ring.’”’ Phineas slipped it from his 
inger and handed it to his host. ‘ Miss 
Karakoff bought it the other night at that 
ylace in South Brooklyn and very kindly 
sent it to me as an appreciation of the little 
service which I was able to render her. I 
yore it last night at a dinner given at her 
1ouse by Mrs. Emory Crosby, and in the 
course of the evening it was recognized by 
che Marquise d’Iraney as a gage d’amour 
riven by her friend, a Mademoiselle Odette 
Ménard, to her fiancé, the Lieutenant Pierre 
le Marcy, of the French Army Aviation 
Sorps. He was shot down in flames within 
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the German lines about three months before 
the end of the war. There can be no doubt 
of its identity because, as you can see, it is 
engraved on the inside ‘O. ad P.’—Odette 
to Pierre:” 

“‘Sapristi!’’ Rosenthal burst out, his 
bulging eyes with their curious brown 
speckled mottling fastened on Phineas. 
“What a business! I know her well, the 
sweet little Marquise d’Irancy. I should 
say I did. Her father is an old friend and 
once rendered me a tr-remendous service. 
You may remember, my fr-riends’’—he 
glared round the table—‘‘I gafe her that 
great diamond, the Sultana, for her corbeil. 
It was most beautifully mounted by Kalik, 
of the Place Vendéme.” 

There was a murmur of assent. Mention 
of the Sultana to this gathering was like 
mentioning a Derby winner of several years 
ago in racing circles or the swift schooner 
Atlantic, holder of the transatlantic sailing 
record, to a group of yachtsmen. Curious 
scrutiny rested on the big baron. They 
were wondering from what particular form 
of penal servitude the old filibuster might 
have been saved by his friend to have made 
him give a blue diamond worth almost any 
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figure as a wedding present to the daughter. 
Phineas brought them back to the business 
in hand. 

“The question is,” said he: “‘How did 
this ring find its way to that raided dump 
in South Brooklyn?” 

“You are dead r-right, my poy,” growled 
Rosenthal. ‘ How?” 

Phineas turned to Karakoff. ‘‘Of course 
I shall have to return the ring.” 

“Of course. You must tell my daughter 
about it. She is coming in to sing for us a 
little later. Olga will be very pleased to 
know that this poor young lady is to receive 
at least one small souvenir of her fiancé, 
fallen on the field of honor. Aside from the 
sentimental, such tokens have a psycho- 
metric value to the bereaved. But you are 
right in saying that we did not realize fully 
the forces with which we have to cope. The 
circumstance is most significant—and I am 
inclined to think, captain, that it is going 
to make your work far more difficult and 
dangerous than we had anticipated—that 
is, if you choose to undertake it.”’ 

“T have already done so,” Phineas an- 
swered. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


yatronage had so fallen away from the 
Moulin Rouge that they were planning to 
urn it into a decent theater. Nor during 
ny sojourn did anybody in my hearing so 
nuch as mention the Dead Rat. I doubt 
whether it is still in existence. 

The last time I was in Maxim’s—quite a 
lozen years ago now—a young woman sat 
1ext to me whose-story could be read in her 
ace. She was a pretty thing, not five and 
wenty, still blooming, with iron-gray hair. 
it had turned in a night, I was told. She 
1ad recently come from Baltimore and 
cnew no more what she was doing or 
whither she was drifting than a baby. The 
id, old story: a comfortable home and a 
sood husband; even a child or two; a 
scoundrel, a scandal, an elopement, and 
che inevitable desertion. Left without a 
lollar in the streets of Paris. She was 
inder convoy of a noted procuress. 

“A duke or the morgue,” she whimpered, 
“in six months.” 

Three months sufficed. They dragged all 
chat remained of her from the Seine, and 
shen the whole of the pitiful disgrace and 
ragedy came out. 


Vv 


F EVER I indite a volume to be en- 

titled Adventures in Paris it will con- 
‘ain not a line to feed any prurient fancy, 
put will embrace the record of many little 
journeys between the Coiffeur ayd the 
Marché des Fleurs, with maybe a tour or 
two among the cemeteries and the restau- 
rants. 

Each city is as one makes it for himself. 


Paris has contributed greatly to my ap-° 


preciation, and perhaps my knowledge, of 
history and literature and art and life. I 
have seen it in all its aspects: under the 
2mpire, when the Duc de Morny was king 
of the Bourse and Mexico was to make 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


every Frenchman rich; after the commune 
and the siege, when the Hotel de Ville was 
in ruins, the palace of the Tuileries still 
aflame, the column gone from the Place 
Vendéme, and everything a blight and 
waste; and I have marked it rise from its 
ashes, grandly, proudly, and, like a queen 
come to her own again, resume its primacy 
as the only completed metropolis in all the 
universe. 

It will not admit of denial. No city can 
approach Parisin structural unity and regal- 
ity, in things brilliant and beautiful, in 
buoyancy, variety, charm and creature 
comfort. Drunkenness, of the kind familiar 
to London and New York, is invisible to 
Paris. The brandy and absinthe habit has 
been greatly exaggerated. In truth, every- 
where in Europe the use of intoxicants is on 
the decline. They are for the first time in 
France, stimulated partly by the alarming 
adulteration of French wines, rigorously 
applying and enforcing the pure-food laws. 

As a consequence there is a palpable and 
decided improvement of the vintage of the 
Garonne and the Champagne country. One 
may get a good glass of wine now without 
impoverishing himself. As men drink wine, 
and as the wine is pure, they fall away from 
stronger drink. I have always considered, 
with Jefferson, the brewery in America an 
excellent temperance society. That which 
works otherwise is the dive which too often 
the brewery fathers. They are drinking 
more beer in France—even making a fairly 
good beer. And then 

But gracious, this is getting upon things 
controversial, and if there be anything in 
this world that I do hybominate, it is con- 
troversy ! 


Few of the wondrous changes which the 
Age of Miracles has wrought the last half 
century have exceeded those of ocean travel. 


‘seas. 


The modern liner is but a moving palace. 
Between the ports of the Old World and 
the ports of the New the transit is so con- 
stant and rapid as to grow monotonous. 
There are no more adventures on the high 
The ocean is a thoroughfare, the 
crossing a ferry. My experience fifty-four 
years ago upon one of the ancient tubs 
which have been supplanted by these liners 
would make queer reading to the latter-day 
voyager, taking, let us say, any one of the 
steamers of any one of the leading trans- 
atlantic companies. The difference in the 
appointments of the William Penn of 1865 
and the Star boats of to-day is indescribable. 
It seems a fairy tale to think of a palm gar- 
den where the ladies dress for dinner, a 
Hungarian band which plays for them 
whilst they dine, and a sky parlor where 
they go after dinner for their coffee and 
what not; a tearoom for the five-o’clockers; 
and except in excessive weather scarcely 
any motion at all. It is this palm garden 
which most appeals to a certain lady of my 
very intimate acquaintance who had made 
many crossings and never gone to her 
meals—sick from shore to shore—until the 
gods ordained for her a watery, winery, 
flowery paradise—where the billows cease 
from troubling and a woman can appear at 
her best. Since then she has sailed many 
times, lodged a la Waldorf-Astoria to sip 
her wine and take her food with perfect 
contentment. 

Coming ashore from our last crossing a 
friend found her in the Red Room of that 
hostel just as she had been sitting the 
evening before on shipboard at sea. 

“Seems hardly any motion at all,’”’ she 
said, looking about her and fancying her- 
self still upon the deep, as well she might. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifteenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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They strolled back toward the house, the 
brewer glancing keenly at Bessie to deter- 
‘mine whether she was more fascinating in 
profile or whether it was to her full face 
‘that his two acquaintances had fallen vic- 
tim. He had not determined this, however, 
by the time the kitten’s feet were buttered 
and the hour had come to say good night. 
He held Bessie’s hand long and tenderly, 
peered at athwart the gloaming by the hair- 
dresser and his wife. 

_ Being a brewer Mr. Carter was stoutish, 
but his feet went very lightly up the High 
Street, though they went to the rhythm of 
‘Why—why—why?” 

 Pirbright was standing at his gate, think- 
ing. The glow of his pipe could be seen, and 
by this Carter located him, and he came to 
a full stop. 

 “Pirbright,”’ said he in a quietish voice, 
“don’t you think you ought to leave that 
little woman alone while her husband is 
away?” 

Without waiting for the bombshell Pir- 
bright would have had ready in five min- 
utes or so, the brewer left this poignant 
question to sink in, and went on lightly 
toward home. 

He sat up fairly late, wishing he knew 
exactly what Benson and Pirbright saw 
in Bessie, but aware that she must be an 
unusually fascinating woman. He also in- 
quired with a measure the size of the bald 
spot on top of his head—and refused to 
believe the answer. 

Next day Benson came to Bessie’s house 
at eight-thirty; Carter at twelve; and Pir- 
bright at five; and the hairdresser’s wife 
sent for her charwoman to do the cooking. 

At eight-forty-five Bessie was sitting 
down alone to a womanly supper on a tray 
when Bobby Appleyard called. Bessie had 
nursed him on the day he was born, and 
many a cream bun and stick of chocolate 
had she given him since; but for a long 
while she had scarcely seen Bobby, for he 
was now by way of being rather a lad, and 
put in his time otherwise. However, here 
he was, and the kind woman was ever so 
pleased to see him. 

She had been accustomed to kiss him; 
but this evening the youth looked at her 
somewhat strangely, and just mumbled 
over her hand. . 

“Sit down, Bobby,” said Bessie with 
simple pleasure, ‘‘and I will ring and have 
you some more eggs done.’ 

“T have not come for eggs,’”’ said the 
youth, sitting down and looking at Bessie 
with a somewhat moonish expression. 

All the same, when they came he ate 
them; and then some more; six. 

In spite of the fact that he watched Bes- 
sie very keenly the youth seemed to draw 
no conclusive deductions, and for a while 
he remained apparently uncertain as to 
how to carry on; but about ten o’clock, 
after he had mumbled a bit over her 
hand, delaying her work—this evening she 
knitted—he produced a volume of the more 
enthusiastic of Swinburne’s Poems and Bal- 
lads and evinced a desire to read to her. 

Bessie received these boyish vagaries in 
the most patient spirit, occupied in think- 
ing, “I will do the next vest plain-and- 
purl”’; orraising thesilent question: ‘“‘Shall 
I begin to cast off?’ Though once it oc- 
curred to her that perhaps Bobby did not 
get enough sympathy from his mother. 

The reading finished about midnight and 
the youth rose. 

He looked rather passionately at Bessie, 
setting the nice woman wondering if he was 
hungry again. 

“Tl go out the back way,’”? he mumbled 
darkly. “I wouldn’t compromise you for 
the world, b-b—but m-m-may I kiss you?” 

Bessie had kissed Bobby right on from 
his first birthday, so this did not make her 
at all fussy. 

Bobby folded her in his arms. 

“T could t-t-teach you such a |-1-lot,”’ he 
mumbled; and with more dark sayings like 
this he departed. 

“T wish I’d pressed the lad to a piece of 


cake,” thought Bessie, locking the back 


door, by which he had insisted on making 
his exit. 

“It?s young Appleyard,” said the hair- 
dresser’s weary wife, drawing aside her 
curtain to see Bobby skulking in the bright 
moonlight up the street. 

Next day Benson at eight; Pirbright at 
eleven; Carter at teatime; Bobby for sup- 
per. ‘“‘Them poor twins!” said the hair- 
dresser’s wife. 
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A thing like this could not go on. It was 
on the fifth day that Bobbie’s father sent a 
clerk to ask the vicar to call in. 

“Sit down, Folder,” said Bobby’s father, 
grasping the vicar’s hand. “Sit down. 
What do you think about all this?” 

“All this, Appleyard?”’ repeated Mr. 
Folder. 

“About Bessie Hudson,” said Bobby’s 
father. 

“Mrs. Hudson?” said Mr. Folder. 

“Tech! Tch!” said Bobby’s father. “I say 
nothing—because it is not my business— 
about the disgraceful way that woman is 
carrying on with Benson and Pirbright and 
Carter—all men old enough to know bet- 
ter; but when she takes to fascinating my 
son, then—then, Folder, my blood boils! 
It—boils!”’ 

“T have heard nothing of all this,’’ said 
Mr. Folder, betraying avidity, but growing 
very calm. 

It was the affair of a few minutes to put 
the saintly man in possession of the facts 
and a bit over. 

“Tam amazed!’’said Mr. Folder. “‘Am- 
azed!” 

Mr. Appleyard rang a bell. ‘‘Send in 
Mr. Bobby.” 

Bobby entered. 

“Now, Bobby,” said his enraged parent, 
“T have been telling Mr. Folder about the 
way you have been carrying on with a 
married woman in her husband’s absence, 
and he has promised to speak to you.” 

“‘T didn’t,”’ said Mr. Folder. 

“Tacitly, tacitly,” said Bobby’s father, 
waving him on to the fray. 

After coughing twice the vicar remarked: 
“T am simply amazed. Am-azed!’’ 

“T do not care who is amazed,” said the 
brave youth; ‘“‘there is only one woman in 
the world for me, and that is Bessie Hud- 
son. Ilove her. She is perfectly adorable. 
I will have her!” 

“«She—is perf ??? said Mr. Folder in 
a feeble voice. 

““You—love—her!’’ said Mr. Appleyard 
in a dazed manner. 

The lad turned away and went out. 

“After him, Folder!”’ cried Mr. Apple- 
yard, waving the vicar forward. ‘‘Tackle 
him! It’s your duty.” 

Mr. Folder hurried in Bobby’s wake, 
clutched his sleeve, and closed the door 
behind them. 

“Bobby,” said he sternly, ‘‘I have known 
you from infancy, and am ashamed and 
stricken to think Bobby—er—Bobby, 
what in heayen’s name do you see in her? 
What is she really like?”’ 

“Her depth! Her subtlety!” cried the 
youth. ‘“‘Hersilence! Hercharm! I can’t 
tell you! It’s there. There is only one 
woman in the world for me and that is ns 

Loosing his arm the vicar turned back 
within Mr. Appleyard’s private office. He 
placed his hands under his coat tails and 
walked hither and thither. 

“Well?” said Mr. Appleyard. 

“My duty is to go and see Mrs. Hudson,”’ 
exclaimed the vicar. 

“At this very moment Benson is con- 
cealed in her house, and those two other 


- deluded fellows are counting the moments 


till they can meet her,” said Mr. Apple- 
yard, looking imaginatively at the ceiling. 

“There is no doubt but that she is 
terribly attractive,’ pursued the vicar, 
walking swiftly and waving his coat tails. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Appleyard. 

“T myself—er—have always—er—felt 
it,” continued the vicar, putting his head 
on one side and owning to the frailty with a 
sincere and charming meekness. ‘‘And I 
have wondered sometimes how it was that 
Hudson dared to leave her so much.” 

“The way she has of —er—well, the way,” 
said Mr. Appleyard, stirred. ‘I’m pretty 
observant where women are concerned; I’ll 
own it to you, Folder. However, I myself 
am very happily married,” he added re- 
gretfully; ‘“‘very happily married indeed. 
Pehle Deh ls 

The vicar left him, paused in the clerk’s 
room to examine himself—as if abstract- 
edly—in their little mirror while he uttered 
afew cheery words about Saturday’s cricket 
match; and then set off for Bessie’s house. 

The hospitable woman was enjoying one 
of her now rare free moments. 

“Oh, Mr. Folder!” she exclaimed with 
simple pleasure. 

“How can I insult this charming crea- 
ture?” thought the vicar. ‘‘I have called 
in, dear lady,” he added in a melting voice, 


ALL WE LIKE SHEEP —= 


“to look at your delightful garden and get 
a few—ha, ha, ha!—a few—ha, ha, ha, 
ha!—hints. Ha, ha!” 

So they walked round the garden. 

Now it chanced that the hairdresser’s 
wife had laid a scheme to be carried out this 
morning. Catching Harry and Johnny, the 
Benson twins, on their way to Miss Biggs’ 
school, the wily woman said this to them: 
““My little dears, the mayor was looking 
for your dear father a little while ago, and 
I think I saw him go across to Mrs. Hud- 
son’s. Run in and say to her, ‘Please, is 
father here?’ and then come and tell me 
what she says.’ 

_ In a few moments the twins, with their 
little satchels on their backs and their large 
spectacles on their noses, stood before 
Bessie and the vicar. 

‘Please, Mrs. Hudson,” said they, set- 
tling their spectacles, ‘“‘is father here?’ 

In spite of the sad mess she was making 
of her life Bessie was an inherently truthful 
woman, and the struggle in her mind while 
the question writhed in it, “Should the 
children be told?” may be better imagined 
than described. 

Deceit won, however, and in spite of the 
fact that the vicar was looking at her clearly 
she replied in almost her usual bright voice: 

““No, dears, I haven’t seen your father.” 

The twins made one turning movement, 
settled their spectacles, and went docilely 
away. 

‘*She has lied to the little children,” said 
the hairdresser’s wife. 

‘*She has lied to them innocent children, 
God help ’em!”’ said the hairdresser’to the 
postman he was lathering in the chair. 

Meanwhile the vicar was still looking 
clearly at Bessie, and she had begun to 
blush. 

“‘There’s something in it,’’ thought the 
vicar. He began to frisk a bit with his 
coat tails, checked himself, and made an 
appointment with Bessie for to-morrow 
afternoon to discuss the school treat. ‘‘Some 
moment when you are alone,” he said 
gravely; and after cozitation the obliging 
woman offered him one of her two free 
hours for the next day. 

“‘Gentlemen in Whitbury,”’ added she, 
“do not seem to care much for each other’s 
society.” 

‘“‘Perhaps that is easily understood just 
now,” he replied with a grave look at her. 
On this remark, which seemed a trenchant 
one and not to be bettered, he went away. 

Just outside the gate he met a familiar 
figure—that of General Topperley, but un- 
usually debonair, and carrying a bunch of 
hothouse roses in his hand. 

“You, Folder!” said the general with a 
piercing look. 2m 

“And you!” replied the vicar, giving 
him another. 

“T can’t stay,’’ said the general, pushing 
on. 
The vicar turned round very slowly and 
watched his one-time friend disappear with 
the bunch of roses within Bessie’s gate. 

It will be at once inferred that the gen- 
eral had heard. With soldierly readiness he 
had arrived to find out. 

“Oh! General Topperley!” said Bessie 
with simple pleasure as she saw him march 
down the path. 

“Tt isn’t her figure,”’ said the general to 
himself, while with courtly protestations he 
proffered his roses. ‘‘Nor her eyes; nor 
her ways; nor her complexion; nor her 
hair; nor anything at all that I can see. 
What the devil can it be? Isit possibly her 
legs?” 

For some while the general sat with Bessie 
while she knitted, looking for her ankles 
under her nice skirt, but it was not until 
he had inveigled her into the short pleasant 
walk to the churchyard, involving two 
stiles, that he bade her good-by, after beg- 
ging to be allowed to come to tea on the 
morrow, and trundled homeward, saying: 
“No; it is not that.” 

Near his gate the general saw Doctor 
Ponsonby driving toward him, and raising 
an imperative hand he stopped him. 

“Ha, Ponsonby,” said the general. “A 
nice morning. I’ve just been taking Mrs. 
Hudson for a little constitutional. Do her 
good, hey? Er—Ponsonby—the secret of 
that woman’s charm—er—what is it?” 

“Mrs. Hudson’s charm?” cried Pon- 
sonby, staring. 

“Wyery man in Whitbury except you 
seems crazy about her,” said the general, 
puffing. ‘‘Deuced compromising position 
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some brutes put an unprotected little 
woman in. However, I’m at her service 
while Hudson’s away, and Benson and Pir- 
bright and Carter and that young Apple- 
yard’ll find they have me to deal with if 
they give her any trouble.” : 
“Bessie Hudson? Trouble?” said the 
doctor. ‘‘Trouble? Bessie Hudson?” 
“How can a woman like that help having 
trouble?” cried the general ‘‘ Men being 
what they are? Some better than the rest, 
though, thank God! Yes, some a leetle 


better than the rest. Well! Well! Good 
morn me 
“Stop!” cried Ponsonby. ‘‘What do 


they see in her?” 

“See in her!’’ repeated the general, out- 
raged. ‘Ah!’ hesaid, sighing. ‘“‘Ah! Ah, 
Ponsonby, ah!” 

He went pensively within his gates. 

It was two minutes after this that the 
doctor’s car, swiftly driven on its homeward 
way, drew up at Bessie’s gate and Ponsonby 
alighted. 

When he was shown into Bessie’s pres- 
ence she had just begun to cast on for the 
right sleeve of the vest, pending the arrival 
of her womanly lunch tray. 

“Oh, Doctor Ponsonby!” she cried with 
simple pleasure. 

The doctor strode up to her—he had to 
be quick over things—and looked her up 
and down. 

“You sit indoors too much,” said he 
with great interest. ‘Every morning while 
your husband is away you are to come on 
my round with me in the car. You hear? I 
will call for you at eleven and you are to 
be ready. You hear?” 

Like all nice women Bessie was obedient, 
so though her life was becoming terribly 
crowded she promised to be ready, and the 
doctor whirled out, much as he had come. 

Benson went on arriving about eight 
o’clock of mornings; Pirbright tended the 
north side of the garden at nine-thirty; 
Ponsonby fetched Bessie in his car at eleven; 
Carter planted the south side of the garden 
and combed the kitten at two; the vicar 
was in regular attendance at tea; the gen- 
eral took Bessie quietly walking to the 
churchyard about six; Bobby Appleyard 
read Swinburne of nights. And so it will 
be easily understood that Bessie had liter- 
ally no time for female society—or illumi- 
nating conversations might have taken 
place. 

Intense hostility reigned between the 
leading men of Whitbury. 

It is almost inconceivable that in the 
center of such a simmering caldron this 
nice woman should sit safely knitting; but 
sit she did when she had time; also knit. 

At the end of a week the vicar said to 
himself, “‘I will lay the matter before the 
bishop.” 

When the bishop arrived for his yearly 
visit of one night’s duration—for the con- 
venience of some diocesan duty in Whit- 
bury—the vicar sent his wife out of the 
room and approached the subject. 

“There is a delicate problem in the 
parish,”’ he said. 

The bishop inclined an ear and cocked 
an eye. 

“A per-fectly nice woman,” said the 
vicar, leaning back with his thumbs in his 
waistcoat. 

““Ah!” said the bishop. 

“T will be frank,’ added Mr. Folder. 

“T think you ought to be,” said the 
bishop, leaning forward. 

It was the pinkish hour soon after dinner. 

So the vicar laid before the bishop the 
story of Bessie. 

The bishop became worldly; not to say 
at once naive, wise and mellow. 

“Young and old—all crazy,” said Mr. 
Folder. ‘‘And we know what men are. 
Animals, the best of us.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the bishop regretfully 
but proudly. 

“T have made a point of being with her 
every day,” added Mr. Folder. 

_ “Did you find out anything?” asked the 
bishop, looking askew at the vicar. ‘That 
is to say,’’ he added swiftly, “‘do you think 
you did any good?” 

“I think I cannot have failed to do 
good,” replied the vicar modestly. 

The bishop lighted a second cigar. His 
face became extremely tolerant. 

_ “What is she like?” said he rosily, lean- 
ing on the arm of Mr. Folder’s chair. 

“That,” replied Mr. Folder, ‘is the mys- 
tery. Men ask: ‘Where lies Bessie Hud- 
son’s charm?’ even while prostrate —I say 
prostrate !—under the spell of it. I myself 
have thought it over most carefully, and 
beyond a way she has of turning down her 
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lower lip when sewing —— Still, my wife 
does that.” 

“‘Tf you mean the faces ladies make when 
washing or when dressing their hair,’’ said 
the bishop confidentially, ‘‘I should not 
think it is that. Mine does it too.” 

The bishop smoked pensively. 

“‘T will spare a moment to-morrow,” said 
he, ‘‘and you had better take me to call, 
and leave us together. The matter of course 
cannot goon. Dear me, no! It shall have 
my personal attention, busy as I am,” said 
he very kindly. 

At the hour of four next day—the hour 
now sacrosanct to the vicar—two reverend 
gentlemen walked into Bessie’s garden. 

She gave an exclamation of simple pleas- 
ure when she saw the bishop. : 

“Dear lady,” said the bishop, holding 
Bessie’s hand and beginning an examina- 
tion of her features, ‘‘I had heard so much 
of you and your—er—value in this parish 
from my friend here, that I said, ‘You 
simply must take me to call on this dear 
lady on my way to the station. Yes. Ab- 
so-lutely!’ So here we are. And though 
Folder cannot stay more than a moment, 
he tells me fe 

The bishop looked a little askance at Mr. 
Folder, who had taken his favorite seat by 
the tea table. 

Mr. Folder, after all, found himself pos- 
sessed of a great reluctance to leave the 
bishop and this sweet woman alone; but 
the episcopal glance waved him to his feet 
again. 

“Buzz off, my boy, buzz off!” cried the 
bishop, as playful as playful, hustling Mr. 
Folder to the door. ‘‘Don’t let me keep 
you asecond! No ceremonies with me!” 

Then the bishop and Bessie were alone. 

Had the bishop’s investigation met with 
more success than that of his predecessors 
the conversation would be recorded here; 
butit did not. He lost the five o’clock train 
and sat on till the six-thirty; but still 
Bessie remained wrapped in her delicate 
mysteries, her conversation ranging widely 
from foreign missions to the rise in the 
local water rate, and at length the bishop 
had to leave—piqued, puzzled and greatly 
stimulated. : 

“Very demure,” he said to himself. ‘‘ De- 
mure is the word. I dare say I ought to 
oa Folder further in the matter, and I 
will!” 

At the very moment that the bishop was 
trotting quickly down the road to the sta- 
tion the hairdresser’s wife was doing some- 
thing really useful. She was addressing a 
letter to ‘‘C. Rowlands, Esq., Royal Hotel, 
Sandsdown,” and beginning it ‘“‘ Dear Sir:” 
and ending it ‘‘ Yours respectfully, A Well- 
wisher.”’ 

It was a letter to William’s boon com- 
panion, dear old Charlie, informing him of 
the trend of events and begging him to 
bring poor Mr. Hudson home immediately. 
It was a strong, not to say a poignant let- 
ter, dealing intimately with Bessie’s recent 
life. The postscript, written just as the 
bishop hurried by, ran thus: ‘“‘Even the 
bishop has been shut up with her hours and 
hours; and they are perfect strangers!’ 

This letter reached dear old Charlie next 
day, and he read it with bulgy eyes. 

“Dear me!” he thought, his hand trem- 
bling with feeling for William as he read the 
letter. ‘‘This is an awful sad thing. I’m 
sorry. I’m damn sor 2 

Here something rose up in Charlie’s 
throat and he tugged at his collar, which 
had become a wee bit tight. 

He put the letter away, and wiped off a 
smile with a hand drawn in a sorrowful 
gesture from brow to chin. 

“William, old thing,” said dear old Char- 
lie, “‘I just got a note from my manager 
asking me to run home for a few hours. 
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You'll stay on here and enjoy yourself, of 
course, and I’ll soon be back, I dare say.” 

All the way back to Whitbury dear old 
Charlie kept pulling out the letter and read- 
ing sorrowfully. 

“Cannot think,” said dear old Charlie 
to himself, “‘how it is I never looked at 
that little woman. Wonder just what it is 
makes her so fascinating. Wonder what 
they all seein her. Fancy Bessie Hudson— 
fancy Bessie Hudson—fancy me not 7 

At midnight dear old Charlie was hasten- 
ing from the station toward Bessie’s house, 
He passed a skulking figure—Bobby Apple- 
yard, for a fiver! 

“Something in it! Awful sad thing!” 
said dear old Charlie to himself, pulling 
open Bessie’s gate. . 

The hairdresser’s wife had only just com 
off her watch and was weary. She had seen 
Bobby away, and was about to draw her 
curtain and drop into bed when she saw a 
rotund figure hasten into view. The moon 
was on the wane, but the hairdresser’s wife 
saw and recognized dear old Charlie’s in- 
imitable silhouette, and then and there, 
appalled, outraged and exhausted as she 
was, this creditable and excellent example 
to British matronhood sat down and wrote: 
“ Dear:My. Hodson: ag eee 

Bessie was just gladly going up to bed 
when a ring sounded, and once more she 
opened the front door. Dear old Charlie 
came in. 

“Oh, Mr. Rowlands!” cried Bessie with 
simple pleasure. 

‘Home for a night,’’ explained Charlie. 
“Dropped in on my way from the station 
to—er—to ——” 

“Tell me how William is,” said Bessie, 
smiling at Charlie like a perfect lady. 

“Tt is late,” said dear old Charlie in a 
very melted voice, ‘“‘and I ought not to 
come in, especially as you are alone. I 
can’t think how William can bear to leave 
you alone so much.” 

Had _ dear old Charlie picked up any clew 
that night the conversation might be fully 
recorded, but he left half an hour later just 
as Bessie was well into her ladylike chat 
on the fragility of the Aurora Carbuncle, 
though, of a very optimistic nature, he was 
fixing up to be round early next day. 

Bessie sighed as she gave Charlie his ap- 
pointment, for her hands were already full, 
and she now had not one moment to call 
her own. 

So the next day was like the others, only 
more so. i 

But the day after that William, moping 
for dear old Charlie at Sandsdown, received 
a letter from a wellwisher; a strong, not 
to say a poignant letter, dealing with a 
frightful intimacy with Bessie’s recent life. 

Were it possible to describe William’s 
feelings they would be here described, but 
it is not. However, in brief he felt some- 
how thus: That if his photograph were to 
be taken he would come out just like this: 
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It was now the last day but one of the 
fortnight. William packed his bag. 

“‘Bessie,”’ he continued to mutter as he 
crammed in all his nutty things. ‘Bessie! 
Fancy Bessie—faney me not 

A telegram apprised Bessie of his arrival 
for dinner. 

At eight William walked into his home. 
Bessie met him at the door, looking a per- 
fect lady. William dragged her into the 
dining room and embraced her. He held 
her off from him and looked at her search- 
ingly, not to say with intense interest allied 
to excitement. 

“William,”’ said Bessie with simple pleas- 
ure, ‘‘if it isn’t worrying you too much just 
when you’ve come in, I want to catch the 
evening post, because a boarding house at 
Scarborough has just sent me a tariff a 

William had remembered this in the 
train: That a honeymoon is the time for 
discoveries. 

“You are not going to Scarborough, 
Bessie!’”’ said he violently. ‘‘You are com- 
ing a long trip, all round the world, with 
me; and we shall start next week.” 

Just as William was saying this Mr. Ben- 
son was creeping away in the gloaming from 
Bessie’s house for the last time, bearing on 
his back the beautiful rabbit hutch he had 
been making in secret and finished just in 
time for the twins’ birthday to-morrow; all 
painted ’n’ polished ’n’ with a fretworked 
door ’n’ a real padlock ’n’ wire netting ’n’ a 
motto over the front: , 


INCREASE AND MULTIPLY 


“Oo! Oo! Oo! Daddy, what a lovely 
hutch!” 


Austrian and Russian Police Departments, 
Through this arrangement not only were 
all the activities of Lenine and his party 
xnown to the Czar’s Police Department 
out, what is even more significant, Lenine’s 
oolicy was limited and shaped by the Police 
Department. The latter became possessed 
of incriminating documents and evidence 
which led to the arrest of many of the most 
ictive Russian Socialists. 

Bourtzey tells an interesting story which 
shrows a strong light upon this unholy al- 
iance between Lenine and Malinovsky, the 
dolice tool, and almost compels one to be- 
ieve that Lenine was deliberately conniv- 
ing at the betrayal of his comrades. As far 
back as 1911 Bourtzev had directed the 
attention of the Bolsheviki to provocateurs 
holding responsible positions in their ranks. 
This he did both publicly in his writings 
and in private communications. Among 
others, he denounced as agent-provocateur 
one Doctor Zhitomirsky, who lived in Paris. 
In 1913 Lenine wrote to Bourtzev, in the 
name of the central committee of the Bol- 
sheviki, urging him to preside over a com- 
mittee to try the case of Zhitomirsky. This 
Bourtzev did, and in 1914 Zhitomirsky was 
declared to be a police agent. This judg- 
ment was abundantly proved by documents 
found in the Police Department after the 
fall of the Czar’s government. 


The Impudence of Malinousky 


While the Zhitomirsky case was on, Mal- 
inovsky visited Bourtzev in Paris as the 
personal representative of Lenine to talk 
over Zhitomirsky’s case and the subject of 
combating the agents-provocateurs generally. 
Malinovsky sought by every means known 
to him, but fortunately in vain, to ascertain 
the sources of Bourtzey’s information. A 
little later Bourtzev learned beyond any 
question that Malinovsky in coming to him 
had acted also as. the representative of 
Beletzky, the Director of the Police De- 
partment! His instructions from both 
chiefs were identical. The reason is, of 
course, that Lenine’s plan to send Malinoy- 
sky to Paris and his instructions to the 
latter were formulated by Beletzky at the 
Police Department in Petrograd. Either 
Lenine was a conscious and corrupt accom- 
plice of Beletzky or he was his tool. That 
the latter is the true explanation will 
scarcely be doubted by anyone who knows 
Lenine. 

Nevertheless, the question rises whether 
Lenine knew the true character and em- 
ployment of Malinovsky. If he did it is not 
possible to acquit him of guilt. If it can be 
shown that he knew that Malinovsky was a 
police agent and spy no amount of casuistry 
can serve to excuse or acquit him. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, there is much evidence 
to justify the charge that Lenine knew the 
sinister réle that Malinovsky was playing. 
Certainly long before he ceased to trust 
Malinovsky with his confidence Lenine 
knew that charges of a very grave character 
had been made against him. For example, 
in the early part of 1914 the Assistant 
Minister of the Interior, Dzshunkovsky, 


learned that Malinovsky, who, as stated - 


above, was a member of the Duma, was a 
policeagent. Dzshunkovsky at onceinsisted 
that Malinovsky resign from the Duma. 
The exposure made a great sensation at 
the time, and though no official announce- 
ment was made of Malinovsky’s connection 
with the Police Department it was very 
widely known. The Russian revolutionists 
abroad demanded that Malinovsky appear 
before a revolutionary tribunal and threat- 
ened that if he failed to do so they would 
declare him a criminal and wreak vengeance 
upon him. Lenine, who, by the way, had 
proposed that Malinovsky be made one of 
Russia’s representatives on the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, a position which 
would have greatly enhanced his influence, 
passionately defended his protégé. Lenine 
used his influence to keep Malinovsky con- 
cealedin Germany, 
where he remained 
until the actual 
outbreak of the 
war. 
In1916Bourtzev 
published in the 
Russian Socialist 
press a circumstan- 
tial charge that 
Malinovsky was a 
provocateur. For 
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this Bourtzev was roundly denounced and 
abused by Lenine and other Bolshevik lead- 
ers. Indeed, at every opportunity Lenine 
defended and praised Malinovsky as a loyal 
revolutionist. It was not until the Revo- 
lution of March, 1917, when Bourtzev be- 
came possessed of the actual documentary 
proof of Malinovsky’s guilt, that Lenine 
ceased to champion him. 

Even while the war between Russia and 
Germany was on Malinovsky was per- 
mitted to reside in Germany. He was 
known as the intimate friend and confi- 
dential adviser of Lenine, and the Germans 
not only permitted him to make Bolshevist 
propaganda among the Russian prisoners, 
which he did upon a large scale, but they 
actually financed the work. Lenine, there- 
fore, knew that Malinovsky’s connection 
with the Police Department had been 
charged with sufficient weight of evidence 
attached to the charge to convince many of 
the ablest Russian Socialists. Yet despite 
this he continued to confide in him and to 
make him aware of all his plans. It is un- 
thinkable that when Malinovsky had to 
leave the Duma, and his work as a police 
spy was in every mouth, Lenine could have 
been ignorant of the true character of his 
associate. If he was thus ignorant his un- 
fitness for responsible leadership is obvious. 

Malinovsky himself charged that Lenine 
and other leading Bolsheviki knew perfectly 
well of his connection with the Police De- 
partment. When the collapse of Germany 
occurred, early in November last, Mali- 
novsky saw that his game was finished, 
both in Germany and in Russia. Instead 
of committing suicide or fleeing to Argen- 
tina or some other South American coun- 
try, as a less daring and dramatic person 
would, Malinovsky suddenly reappeared 
in Petrograd at the Smolny Institute, head- 
quarters of the Bolsheviki. He demanded 
loudly that he be arrested and placed on 
trial, and for three days hung round the 
headquarters, persisting in this demand, to 
which no responsible official would give heed. 

Finally he met Zinoviey, with whom he 
had a brief conversation. He was then 
arrested and taken to Moscow for trial. At 
the Kremlin in Moscow, where he was 
tried, Malinovsky demanded the right to 
face Lenine in open court, a right to which 
he was entitled, not only according to 
Russian law but also according to the long- 
established rules of the Russian revolution- 
ary movement. The right to face Lenine in 
open court was denied to him and Lenine 
never made any appearance in the trial. 
The prosecutor in the case was the com- 
mander of the Red Army, Krylenko. 


A Unique Defense 


As might be expected in view of the de- 
fiant conduct of Malinovsky, his attitude 
at the trial was cynical, arrogant and ag- 
gressive. He admitted without hesitation 
that he was a provocateur and that he had 
denounced to the police scores of his trust- 
ful comrades. Though he at first demurred 
against making known the details of these 
betrayals he gave full replies to the ques- 
tions asked and left no doubt whatever 
that he had been the means of securing the 
conviction of many of his Socialist com- 
rades: He told the court the remarkable 
story of his life. 

Years before he had been a burglar, and 
the fact that three convictions for burglary 
were recorded against him was well known 
to the police. He could not participate in 
politics without the consent of the Police 
Department, for the simple reason that it 
would be easy for the police to use his 
record against him and drive him from pub- 
lic life. He therefore decided to become a 


secret agent of the police, and it was in that 
capacity that he determined to participate 
actively in politics. 

“Do not think,” he said to his Bolshevist 
judges, ‘‘that I was electeddo the Duma asa 
result of yoursupport. Not atall! I became 


a member of the State Duma, thanks to the 
efforts of the Police Department. If I 
had had to murder my own father and 
mother in order to be elected to the Duma 
I should not have hesitated to do it.” 
_Malinovsky cynically explained how, for 
his own purposes, he gradually made Len- 
ine aware of his criminal past. He said 
that at the time he was a candidate for the 
Duma and after his election to that body 
he often told Lenine that he would not be 
able to remain long in the Duma, as his 
record was abominable. He said that he 
not only told Lenine of his criminal record 
but that Lenine could not possibly have 
failed to understand that he, Malinovsky, 
was in the power of the police, a provocateur 
and an informer. Malinovsky stated that 
other prominent Bolsheviki knew that he 
was a police agent; among others Kry- 
lenko, his prosecutor, who on one occasion 
when he had turned over to the police one 
of his Bolshevist comrades, a woman, had 
accused him to his face of treachery. 
Another prominent Bolshevik, Petrovsky, 
openly made the same charge at the time. 


The Plotter’s End 


There was some evidence of conscience in 
the testimony of this consummate scoun- 
drel. “‘When I was in the Duma,” he said, 
“I was there only as a provocateur; and 
only there I felt, at times, conscience- 
smitten, as only there I found myself in the 
midst of honest men. The best period of 
my life was the two and a half years which 
I devoted to propaganda among the Rus- 
sian prisoners in Germany. I have done a 
great deal in that time for the spread of the 
idea of Bolshevism, and if there be any 
among you who would reproach me for 
that—that I maintained my activities with 
German money—I would tell you, it ill be- 
comes you to sit in judgment upon that!’’ 

It is significant of much that even at this 
trial of the men who had betrayed their 
own comrades to imprisonment and even 
to death, the leaders of the Bolsheviki 
should have tried to defend themselves 
from serious accusations by belittling Mal- 
inovsky’s offense. Their trick was to try 
to convince the court that though Malinoy- 
sky had, through his friendship with Lenine 
and his Bolshevik connections generally, 
been able to assist the Czar’s government, 
nevertheless his activities had benefited the 
Bolshevist cause to a far greater extent 
than it had harmed it or than it had served 
the old government. 

The former Assistant Minister of the 
Interior, Dzshunkovsky, was asked to tes- 
tify in this sense, but indignantly replied 
that he was an honest monarchist and that 
he would not enter into the discussion of 
that question. Testimony in the sense de- 
sired was given, however, by one Vissar- 
ionov, the former Assistant Director of the 
Police Department. In order to win the 
friendship of the Bolsheviki, Vissarionov 
testified that Malinovsky’s usefulness to 
the Bolshevist cause outweighed the harm 
caused by his treachery. The trial ended at 
night and Malinovsky was sentenced to 
death, with the sanction of Lenine, who 
throughout the trial had refused to appear 
in court in the presence of the defendant. 
At two o’clock in the morning Malinoysky 
was shot by a firing squad, just as his 
former chief, Beletzky, had been. 

Such, briefly told, is the grim and tragic 
story of the close connection between the 
great Bolshevist leader and the Police De- 
partment of the Czar’s government. It is 
not the suspicious gossip of the Nevskii 
Prospekt; it is not the story of unfriendly 
capitalist newspaper representatives; it is 
the plain record as gathered from official 
sources by one of the greatest and most 
trusted of Russian revolutionists. It proves 
beyond all question that Lenine and the 
other Bolshevist leaders associated with and 
shielded one whom they knew to bea police 
agent and informer. To protect and shield 
_ such a traitor is 

surely not less 

criminal than it 
would be to act in 
that capacity. The 

story throws a 

great deal of illu- 

mination upon 

Lenine’s methods 

of furthering the 

cause of Bol- 
shevism. 
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to see those letters. What is in them? We— 
you, I mean, have a right to know.” 

Austin smiled quite in the grand manner, 
““You can see them easily enough if Elise 
keeps them. I always correct them and 
give them back to her.’”’? And then he re- 
membered that he had one uncorrected in 
his pocket at that very moment which he 
would not let them see on any account. 

“Well,” said Mr. Johns, “‘suppose we 
effect a compromise. I have no objection 
to Mr. Bevans’ improving her handwriting, 
and I have no objection to your writing to 
her now and then, George.” 

““Not at my school,” said Austin. 

“Come, Bevans, don’t be hard,” said 
Mr. Johns. ‘‘ You were young once, I sup- 
pose, even though you are a schoolmaster. 
I think George here showed a certain ro- 
mantic spirit very commendable in a young 
man in breaking into your school, and after 
all, you know, you can’t object tomy grand- 
daughter’s receiving letters from anyone, 
if I say it’s all right.” 

“‘T can and do,” replied Austin. 

Mr. Johns turned to George. ‘‘ You send 
your letters to me, George,” he said sooth= 
ingly, “‘and I’ll see that Elise gets them.” 

George was so astonished at this treat- 
ment that he decided to take Mr. Johns 
completely into his confidence. ‘‘Oh, sir,” 
he cried, ‘‘don’t you see how it is. Don’t 
you see that this man is in love with Elise 
himself?” 

“‘T am not in love with Elise,”’ answered 
Austin quickly. 

And as he heard his own assertion ring 
out so clear and positive for the first time 
it occurred to him that the statement was 
not, strictly speaking, true. 

Johns wheeled upon Austin, as if he had 
expected to catch him with a sonnet on his 
eyelash, but seeing nothing evidential, he 
turned back to George and asked: ‘‘ What- 
cher mean?” 

““He’s always having interviews with her, 
and letters, and he’s jealous of me; can’t 
you see that? But,” said the exasperated 
George, ‘‘I don’tsupposeanyone caresmuch 
how he feels, if it weren’t that I’m afraid 
that she’s getting fond of him.” 

This time the assertion roused some con- 
firmatory memories in Mr. Johns. He re- 
called Elise’s chill, trembling fingers, her 
eyes, her voice. He wheeled again on Austin, 
and this time met a glance too blank and 
steady to be normal. ‘‘Ha!’’ he said, and 
in the silence that followed this momentous 
monosyllable, the loud insistent tones of 
the supper march reached their ears. Johns 
got hastily to his feet. 

““Good heavens,” he ‘said, ‘‘there’s sup- 
per! What will Mrs. Rolles say?” 

“Mrs. who?” exclaimed Austin. 

“Lady I’m taking tosupper. Hope you'll 
stay, Bevans.” 

It seemed to Austin a proof of the finest 
delicacy of feeling on his part that after the 
events of the evening he did not want to see 
Susy, who, he knew, must be there if her 
mother was. He could not, he said to him- 
self, speak without betraying the strength 
of his love for her, and this would be an 
unnecessary insult to the poor little prin- 
cess. He preferred to deny himself one of 
the supreme pleasures of his life, and go 
away without seeing the object of his unique 
affection. 

“No, thank you,” he said, “‘I must be 
going. I'll just wait here until they get into 
the dining room.” Already the sound of 
voices could be heard on the stairs. 

Left alone he sank into a chair and lit a 
cigarette. He felt profoundly distressed by 
what had happened. It was a dreadful 
thing that he should have to be the cause 
of unhappiness to one of the children com- 
mitted to his charge; he, who ought to be 
willing to lay down his life to save theirs. 
An idea came to him. It was possible, it 
was even likely, that the little princess had 
exaggerated her emotions; the first grown 
man she met might drive her schoolmaster 
out of her head. But if she were right, if 
this really were her great passion, could he 
give his life to anything better than to try 
to make her happy? 

Susy didn’t care for him, might never 
perhaps care, though he hadn’t been able 
to face the truth before. Wasn’t it his duty 
to make the sacrifice? 

‘ The stern daughter of the voice of God 
seemed to speak with a clear but not wholly 
disagreeable accent. 

He thought Elise might slip back for an 
instant; just to say good night to him, but 
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though he waited a long time she did not 
come, and so he finally went away. 


viii 


N THE meantime Mr. Johns hurried up- 

stairs to find Mrs. Rolles, the oldest and 
most important lady there, sitting entirely 
alone on a slender gilt chair in the midst of 
the ballroom. It would not be true to say 
that Mr. Johns feared Mrs. Rolles, for he 
didn’t, but he treated her almost as an 
equal. 
“Nearly late—nearly late,’ he said 
cheerily, hurrying across the empty room. 

“You are late, Mr. Johns,’’ said Mrs. 
Rolles, rising and taking his'arm, “but I 
dare say you have some excellent reason 
for rudeness which is doubtless only ap- 
parent.” 

“Well, I have,’ hesaid, stumping hastily 
down the stairs with her. ‘‘I’ve been hay- 
ing an interview with Elise’s schoolmaster— 
devil of a lot of fuss about the education of 
the young—more trouble than it’s worth, I 
often think. What use is education to ’em, 
anyhow—girls especially?” 

Mrs. Rolles stopped short. ‘‘Don’t tell 
me,”’ she said, “‘that Austin Bevans is here 
in this house! Oh, I hope not.” 

““No—was— gone,” said: Mr. Johns. 
**Why do you care?” 

“Because he’s given me a great deal of 
trouble by being in love with my Susy.” 

“Oh, ho!’’ said Mr. Johns. ‘“‘So it’s her, 
isnbe, 

Mrs. Rolles did not trouble to correct his 
grammar. ‘Yes, he’s been hanging about 
for a good many years, but lately I haven’t 
let him see her, and you know, Mr. Johns, 
young people forget each other beautifully 
if you don’t allow them to meet—particu- 
larly if they are meeting someone else. 
Young Bevans came to see me the other 
day, and I got the clearest impression that 
he’s sentimentally interested in one of his 
pupils. If I can keep Susy out of his way 
for a little longer, I believe I shall get rid of 
him entirely.” 

Mr. Johns gave a grunt, an entirely new 
kind of grunt—it was long and cooing like 
the note of an organ. 

“Interested in oneof his pupils, yousay?”’ 

““Yes, he came to see me the other day— 
you know I can’t help liking him, Mr. 
Johns, though I won’t let Susy like him.” 

“How do you stop it?” 

“Oh, there are ways if you know how— 
with girls, at least. He came to see me the 
other day and talked all the time about one 
of his pupils who wants to go to college, and 
I could see he was emotionally interested. 
Besides, he did not even ask to see Susy. 
It’s the parting of the ways, if I manage it 
right.”’ 

Mr. Johns’ business success had been due 
not only to his grunt and shout, but also to 
his power of acting instantly. And he saw 
now that he must act. 

“Now you make a great mistake,” he 
said, ‘‘about that young man. He’s one of 
the coming men of America. He’s not go- 
ing to stick at school-teaching—not much! 
Too valuable. Why, I’d give him a salary 
of twenty thousand a year to start, to man- 
age any of our Western branches. He has 
sense, creative genius, puts anything over. 
Now lll tell youasecret: I’m making him 
an offer to-morrow—dare say he won’t take 
it—but I’m making it, after consultation 
with my directors, of course, to go to St. 
Louis and organize all our branches. He’ll 
go far. Of course if you don’t like him 
that’s one thing, but don’t make any mis- 
take about his financial future. Genius. I 
don’t see it often. When I do I snap it 
up—snap it up!” 

Mrs. Rolles began to look thoughtful. 
“Mr. Johns,’”’ she said, “you would not 
like him to marry Elise.” 

“Elise!” said Johns. ‘‘Why a.man like 
Bevans wouldn’t look at an immature little 
creature like my Elise. He’s looking for 
someone who can help him in his career— 
not financially you know, but a grande 
dame—someone who’d do him credit and 
help him along.” 

It might have been noticed by an acute 
observer, only none was there, that for the 
rest of the supper both Mr. Johns and Mrs. 
Rolles showed a tendency to sink into deep 
thought. Once she interrupted a sentence 
of his about the champagne to ask: “Are 
you sure Mr. Bevans has gone?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, doesn’t care for this sort 
of thing—not a frivolous-minded young 
fellar,”’ answered Mr. Johns, and went back 


to considering how he would put that propo- 
sition to the directors; not that he antici- 
pated any difficulty with them. He never 
had any trouble with his directors—if he 
did he changed them. 

Austin did not go back to the shelter of 
the white cottage on leaving Mr. Johns. 
On the contrary, he turned south, and hay- 
ing eventually let himself into his old rooms 
with his latchkey, was presently sitting 
on the edge of David’s bed. It was only 
twelve o’clock, but David had gone to bed 
early, and had at once sunk into that deep 
first sleep from which everyone is so re- 
luctant to be roused. His first words were: 
“Well, well, what did I tell you?’’ which 
meant, though he never confessed it, that 
the dream of his life was that Austin would 
call on his legal knowledge to extricate him 
from the results of some hideous impru- 
dence. 

Then waking up and looking very wise, 
he said: 

“Ah, Austin, how’s the school?” 

“All right,”” answered Austin. He had 
frequent impulses to confide in his friend on 
account of his sound, sincere affection, im- 
pulses always checked by David’s unimag- 
inative mental processes. 

“Any of the little darlings in love with 
you yet?” : 

David supposed Austin was changing the 
subject, when instead of answering this 
question he asked one of his own: 

“How are you and Susy getting on?” 

Rare indeed is the nature that does not 
become a little more intense when its own 
affairs come under discussion. David sat 
up, his rumpled hair mitigating that ‘‘aris- 
tocratic sort of ugliness” which Mrs. Rolles 
admired. 

“‘Austin,’’ hesaid solemnly, “if it weren’t 
that I know she’s crazy about you, I’dreally 
think I had a chance.” 

“Don’t be an ass, Dave. No woman has 
ever been crazy about me—really.”’ 

David began a list of those who to his 
mind had betrayed an undying devotion, 
not one of whom would Austin admit as 
genuine. So that, at last, a little irritated 
by such skepticism, David said: 

‘Well, you don’t expect a nice girl to 
come and tell you that she’s dying for you, 
do you?” 

“And why not?” exclaimed Austin with 
feeling. “‘My heavens, David, I hate that 
sort of narrowness. If a girl feels a thing, 
is there any reason why she shouldn’t tell 
it just as much as a man?” 

“Simply they don’t—not the nice ones, ”’ 
said David, speaking as an observer, a 
lawyer and a man of the world. 

“‘The nice ones!”’ cried Austin. ‘‘You 
seem to think it isn’t nice to be human, and 
anyhow who made you the arbiter of 
women’s conduct?” 

This was one of those absolutely imper- 
sonal discussions that seemed to rouse the 
most personal animosities. David’s propo- 
sition was that Austin might allow women 
to fool him as much as he liked, but that he, 
David, knew that women of true, deep feel- 
ing would die simply rather than express 
it. Austin, on the other hand, was of the 


opinion that this iron self-control and - 


maiden-modesty bunk was a good deal ex- 
aggerated, and that if a girl didn’t show 
the slightest feeling it was probably be- 
cause she didn’t have any. 

They parted shortly before dawn on very 
bad terms, but made up over a late break- 
fast—that is to say, they each decided to 
pretend that nothing had gone wrong be- 
tween them, and after a little while were 
surprised to find that, as a matter of fact, 
nothing had. 

Austin spent the whole spring holiday— 
four days—with David. They neither of 
them saw Susy; Austin, because, as he 
explained, he knew it would be no use to 
try; David, because as long as his friend 
couldn’t he thought it more honorable not 
to try. But they enjoyed themselves very 
much. One night at the theater Austin 
saw Elise in a box with the Boyds. George 
was leaning over her shoulder, but as soon 
as she saw Austin she moved her place so 
that no one could speak to her but Sally. 
Austin enjoyed the performance much 
more after this shift had been made. David 
following his eyes asked who they were, 
and Austin answered that the fat girl was 
one of his pupils. 

“Tf that large-eyed beauty were a pupil 
I might apply for a job,” said David, but 
received no answer. 


July 5, 191 


The last day of the holiday, about six 
Mr. Johns suddenly presented himself in 
the little flat. 

“Want to talk to you,” he said, noddin 
at Austin, and sniffing and grunting. “A 
right before-this gentleman?” 

David’s gesture seemed to imply tha 
bank presidents often came miles for thi 
privilege of discussing their private affair 
in his presence. Austin merely nodded 
The fact that his conscience was no longe 
absolutely clear was shown by the fact tha 
the grunts did not now leave him perfectly 
calm. He wondered rather anxiously wha 
it was that Mr. Johns could have to say. 

Too impatient 2nd too easily bored him 
self to take much time developing hi 
ideas, Mr. Johns flung them out at once 
Western banks—chain—affiliations—nee 
of a live young fellar—snap—Austin hac 
it—good salary —$15,000—better thai 
teaching school, leave that to Miss Hayes 
she’d run it—not a man’s job. 

Austin rose, astonished not so much bj 
the magnificent offer that was being madi 
as by his own extreme repugnance to it. 

“T don’t want Miss Hayes to run mj 
school,” he said. 

David, who saw instantly that all ob 
stacles were now destroyed between th 
beloved Susy and his best friend, felt i 
his duty to say: 

“My dear fellow, your future is assured.’ 

“T know nothing whatsoever about bank 
ing,’ said Austin, as if this ignorance woul 
certainly save him. ‘ 

“Don’t have to,’’ answered Mr. Johns 
“T’ll furnish you with all the technica 
men you need. What I want of you i 
vision, snap, understanding of personali 
ties, executive ability.” 

Austin was silent. He knew it was no 
an offer that any sane man could refuse 
and then a thought came to him, appar 
ently irrelevant, namely, that Elise woul 
graduate from the school in a few week 
anyhow. 

He said that he felt most grateful anc 
flattered, that he must take time to lool 
about and find a successor at the schoo 
who would carry out his ideas, but tha 
he believed he could say that by June —— 

Mr. Johns began shaking his head an 
grunting. ‘‘ Twenty-four hours is all I cat 
give yer,” he shouted. ‘‘ My directors are : 
hasty, pig-headed bunch. They won’t wai 
while you shilly-shally—want you to br 
in St. Louis within a month. Yes or no 
Can’t you say yes or no now?” 

Before Mr. Johns left the room Austit 
had of course consented. 

““And now,” said David, as the doo 
closed behind Mr. Johns, “‘I suppose you 
are going straight to Susy.” 

His friend frowned. ‘‘ You seem to thinl 
I’m a pretty reckless fool, David,” he said 
“to rush off and try to get married on th‘ 
mere promise of a salary. Do you realiz 
that nothing has been put in writing yet 
A nice position I should be in with Mrs, 
Rolles.” 

“‘Tt’s as good as in writing.” 

“As good as in writing!” exclaimec 
in. ‘‘ Well, really, my dear man, I hop 
you will be more careful of your clients’ in 
terests than of your friends’. I shall not re 
gard this as settled until I have a lette 
from the directors.” 

David stared at him in surprise. He was 
not accustomed to having Austin preacl 
caution to him. 

““May I tell Susy about it?” he asked 

“Certainly not,’’ said his friend. 

Austin motored back that evening afte: 
dinner. The school opened the next morn 
ing, but the girls had been back twenty 
four hours before he saw Elise—in othe 
words, the machinery he had arranged t¢ 
keep himself isolated was working admi 
rably. Of course the whole school knew the 
story of George’s romantic conduct, anc 
Elise and even Sally were heroines as a re: 
sult. The elderly man who had replacec 
George was not looked upon with favor. 

Austin was not in any hurry to make his 
report to Miss Curtis and Miss Hayes as tc 
what had happened in his interview with 
Mr. Johns; at the same time he wanted tc 
know how Elise was doing, and so the see- 
ond evening after the opening of school he 
came over to Miss Curtis’ office, just before 
suppertime, to tell her and Miss Hayes as 
much as he wanted them to know. 

Miss Curtis was in a flutter of happiness. 
“Tsn’t it wonderful how our confidence was 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
ustified,” she said. ‘‘I knew there could 
ye no harm in it, no real harm, just a 
yrank—dear Sally’s brother.” 

“He’s a very inferior young man, who- 
iver his sister is,’” answered Miss Hayes. 

“FE xactly,’’ Austin agreed cordially. 

“T suppose,” said Miss Curtis timidly, 
“that Mr. Johns was—rather terrible?” 

“Mr. Johns,” said Austin, “was willing 
hat the correspondence should continue; 
mly, of course, I absolutely forbade that.” 

“T was sure dear Elise was not to blame,” 
nurmured Miss Curtis. 

Austin cleared his throat. 
lise seem?” he inquired. 

“Oh, the way girls do after they’ve been 
1ome for holidays,’’ answered Miss Hayes 
‘rossly. “If I had my way children would 
ever be allowed to go back to the parents. 
She looks pale and listless. All these parties 
ind theaters—so silly!” 

Austin was silent; human beings were 
yitiful creatures he thought. 

Miss Curtis protested: “‘ You ought not 
to talk that way about parents, Eleanor,”’ 
she said; “‘it would ruin the school if any 
of them heard you. But I must confess 
Elise does seem to be in a curious state of 
nind. I said to her yesterday that she 
yught to take more interest in her work, set 
in example—she who had everything in 
she world she could ask for; and she burst 
nto tears. I had not meant to be harsh.”’ 

Miss Hayes fixed her eyes on Austin con- 
emplatively. ‘‘Perhaps she hasn’t got 
»verything she wants,” she said. ‘‘So few 
of us have.”’ 

“What,’’ cried Miss Curtis, “young, 
pretty, rich, charming—don’t you think 
she’s charming, Mr. Bevans?”’ 

“She seems a very sweet child,’’ Austin 
began rather wildly, when a servant came 
m to say that two ladies were in the recep- 
tion room asking to see him. They had not 
riven their names. 

“Parents,” said Miss Curtis, looking 
alarmed. 

“New applicants,’ said Miss Hayes 
hopefully. 

“Come with me while I talk to them,” 
said Austin. Surrounded as it were by his 
staff, he entered the reception room to find 
Mrs. Rolles and Susy. 

“Will you take pity on us, dear Mr. 
Bevans?’’ said Mrs. Rolles, all graciousness. 
“The motor broke down not a mile away, 
und we thought of you at once. What a 
*harming view you have here,’’ she added 
0 Miss Curtis, “‘and such attractive build- 
ngs,’”’ she threw out to Miss Hayes. ‘‘ Will 
you give us some dinner, Mr. Bevans, or is 
chat too much to ask?”’ 

“Of course, delighted.’”’ He turned to 
Miss Curtis. ‘‘We’ll all three dine in the 
school, if you’ll tell them to put places.”’ 

Emotions crowded upon him. He had 
ulways complained of a peculiarly limp 
nandshake which was characteristic of 
Susy; now, as he shook hands with her, he 
elt a distinct pressure. Then-he saw that 
she was looking extraordinarily pretty in 
her slim, remote way. Then he realized 
that the dream of these last months, the 
dream of having Susy in the white cottage, 
might perfectly have come true, and that 
he had deliberately chosen to bring her to 
Jine in the comparative publicity of the 
school instead. He was surprised at him- 
self. He thought that in a few minutes he 
would see Elise, and that she would see 
Susy and would probably guess the whole 
thing, and that anything might happen. 
And all the time Mrs. Rolles was being 
yracious, and Susy beautiful, her face re- 
axing into one of her faint smiles each 
‘ime she met his eye. 

In the meantime Miss Curtis was saying 
0 herself: ‘‘Oh, yes, this is the happy, 
ovely being whose picture stands on his 
lesk. I see it all now. Oh, I do hope she is 
worthy of him.”’ 

And Miss Hayes was thinking: “Yes, I 
remember this old person. She brought 
she girl here once to enter her and did not 
want her to study algebra for fear of de- 
stroying the perfect irrationality of her 
nental processes. Stupid people!”’ 

A loud, sudden gong sounded. Dinner 
was ready. 


“How does 


x 
HE whole school was seated when Austin 

- with his visitors entered and made his 
way toward the senior table. Mrs. Rolles 
it once picked out Elise. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘isn’t that Mr. 
Johns’ little granddaughter? Do let her sit 
1ext to me.”’ 

Nothing was easier. Austin sat down 
with Mrs. Rolles on his right and Elise next 


THE SATURDAY 


to her; Susy on his left and Miss Hayes 
beyond. 

“How have you been, Austin?” said 
Susy softly. 

Now it is well though perhaps subcon- 
sciously known that between lovers this 
question really means: How have you 
borne up under the intolerable agony of 
our separation? And so it was a surprise 
to Susy when Austin, who seemed more 
ready to turn his head to the right than to 
the left, answered: 

“‘T’ve been very busy.” 

She knew what this meant—that his 
mind had been occupied with things other 
than herself. The only hope was that he said 
it with the deliberate intention of annoy- 
ing her; if that were so he would not want 
to talk about the things that had been oc- 
patra him; he would want to talk about 

r 


er. 

“Tell me what you’ve been doing,”’ she 
said, and saw with a sinking heart that he 
was going to obey her. 

She leaned her elbows on the table—a 
thing the girls of the Bevans School were 
never allowed to do—and inclined her ear 
to his recital. While she was saying aloud: 
“Really, I had no idea of it!” or ‘Oh, do 
tell me more about it,”’ she was thinking in 
her heart: ‘‘The fickle, blind creature! He 
doesn’t care anything about me at all.” | 

Suddenly she interrupted him. ‘And 
haven’t you thought about your friends a 
bit, Austin?” 

He looked surprised at this change of 
idea when he had supposed her to be so 
much interested, but answered: ‘Thinking 
is all some of my friends allow me to do 
about them.” 

This sounded more promising. She low- 
ered her voice. ‘“‘I was going to tell you, 
Austin. Mamma sees that forbidding you 
the house doesn’t work—has just the oppo- 
site effect to what she meant. One doesn’t 
forget the people one is forbidden to think 
of. You are to be allowed to come as often 
as you like.’’ 

“Susy !’’ he cried, throwing a great deal 
of pleasure into his voice, and then to his 
utter astonishment he discovered that he 
was not nearly so glad as he had been about 
to declare himself. What could be the rea- 
son? He ran hastily over the possibilities 
and found one that would do very well. 
“Ah,” he said, ‘‘it’s almost too late now.” 

“Too late,”’ said Susy sharply. 

“T’m not going to be in this part of the 
world very much longer, I’m afraid.’’ That 
very morning the formal offer in writing 
from the directors had been accepted. 

“You don’t mean,” said Susy, ‘‘that 
you are going to abandon your school?” 

For the first time in his life he felt a 
quick, an almost domestic irritation against 
the ideal creature at his side. 

“Well, you needn’t shout about it,’”’ he 
said. ‘I have not mentioned it to anyone 
here yet.’’ And he turned quickly to see if 
Susy’s words could have reached to the 
farther side of Mrs. Rolles. 

“T didn’t shout,”’ answered Susy crossly. 
“Really, Austin, I don’t think running a 
girls’ school has improved your manners.” 

Austinsmiled. ‘‘I’msorry,’’ hesaid. “TI 
was thinking you were one of my pupils, 
and we are very particular about voices.’’ 

He felt he must hear what was going on 
to his right. Not a word reached him, but 
something tense and tragic in the tone of 
the little princess’ voice carried him back 
to the interview at Mr. Johns’ party. 
What could Mrs. Rolles be telling her? 
Hardly that he and Susy were engaged, for 
they weren’t. He leaned forward and 
caught Miss Hayes’ eye. 

“T was just thinking Miss Rolles ought 
to hear our course on voice placing,” he 


said. 

“Oh, do tell me about it,”’ said Susy with 
rage in her heart, for she saw perfectly she 
was being sidetracked. As soon as Miss 
Hayes began to answer, Austin’s head 
turned to the right and Mrs. Rolles began 
at once: 

“Elise and I were having such an inter- 
esting talk about the relative advantages 
of a head master and head mistress, and 
we have decided’’—she nodded gayly at 
Elise, ‘‘haven’t we, my dear?—that both 
can be combined if you will only marry 
wisely, Mr. Bevans.”’ 

His heart stood still; what implications 
might not have been made in the course of 
that discussion. He tried to see Elise’s face, 
but she kept dodging behind Mrs. Rolles, 
and then suddenly just as he had thought 
up a question which would oblige her to look 
at him—it was going to be nothing more 
original than ‘“‘How are you, Elise?’’—she 


EVENING POST 


rose unsteadily, murmured something in 
the direction of Miss Hayes, who was sup- 
posed to be the head of the table, and left 
the room. 

“She looks very fragile,’ said Mrs. 
Rolles. “‘I should be worried about her if 
I were Mr. Johns.” 

“She hasn’t seemed a bit vigorous since 
the holidays,” said Miss Hayes, rising to 
follow her. 

“‘She’s a pathetic little creature,’”’ said 
Susy to Austin, and added in a lower tone, 
“and so ridiculously in love with that fat 
Boyd boy.” 

“Ts she?” said Austin. 

“Engaged, I believe,” answered Susy. 
“Tt’s strange, but I never could take the 
least interest in a man unless he were thin,” 
and she allowed her eyes to rest flatteringly 
on Austin’s leanness. 

“Your treatment soon reduces the 
weight,’’ Austin answered, wondering if 
Miss Hayes would ever come back. ‘‘ David 
tells me he’s lost ten pounds.”’ 

“David!” exclaimed Susy, as if it were 
an impertinence for David to have lost an 
ounce on her account. Then she added with 
a smile: “Have you been losing weight, 
Austin?” 

“My weight never varies very much,” 
he answered, and cut the meal short by 
rising to his feet. 

He admitted to himself one disadvantage 
of being the masculine head of a feminine 
institution—a head mistress would have 
gone straight to the bedside of a sick pupil, 
whereas he, the only person who really 
understood her, was obliged to content 
himself with sending Miss Curtis running 
upstairs like a rabbit to bring him word. 

“You must take us over and show us 
your dear little cottage,”’ said Mrs. Rolles. 

“Just as soon as Miss Curtis comes back 
with news of Elise,’”’ he answered. 

“One trouble with her is she doesn’t eat 
anything,” said Mrs. Rolles. ‘‘Girls go 
through an age, you know, when they think 
it’s romantic to starve themselves.’’ 

“‘Didn’t she eat anything at all?”’ asked 
Austin seriously. 

Mrs. Rolles laughed. ‘‘Why, you are 
conscientious about your pupils!”’ she said. 
The words stabbed him like a knife. 

Miss Curtis’ report was vague—Elise 
was overtired and had gone to bed. Miss 
Hayes had moved her into the infirmary so 
that she should not be disturbed by Sally. 

He took his guests to the cottage then, 
and Susy sat down at once in the great 
blue armchair where he always pictured her 
sitting. He looked at her pale hair against 
the dark velvet, but the actuality did not 
give him the pleasure which the dream had 
never failed to bring. 

It was ten o’clock before the lights of the 
repaired motor were seen in the drive, and 
by the time the ladies had found their 
wraps and said good-by, and come back to 
ask Austin to dine the following Saturday 
and said good-by again, and come back to 
ask him if he had noticed whether Mrs. 
Rolles had been wearing her motor veil 
when she came in, and had said good-by 
for the last time and finally gone, it was a 
good deal later. 

It was a lovely spring evening; a half- 
moon with an edge as sharp as polished 
steel was shining over the water. Mrs. 
Rolles settled back into her corner of the 
car, and as they turned out upon the high- 
way she observed conversationally to her 
daughter: 

“That is certainly an unusually attrac- 
tive young man. If I were your age, Susy, 
I should be quite desperately in love with 
him.” 

“Why, mamma,” cried Susy with some- 
thing as near emotion as she had ever dis- 
played, ‘‘how can you say that when it has 
been you that separated us. And now he 
doesn’t care a sixpence about me.”’ 

There was a brief silence. Mrs. Rolles 
could take defeat like a lady. 

“Tt’s strange,’’ she said calmly, “how 
many intelligent women there are—and I 
think you intelligent, my dear—who sup- 
pose that in a love affair indifference is a 
power. It is, on the contrary, the greatest 
weakness. Hvery woman who really loves 
aman can take him away from any woman 
who doesn’t, no matter what their relative 
charms are. If you had cared for Austin 
Bevans 

“But I did!” cried the exasperated 
Susy. ‘‘At least I would have if you had 
let me.” 

“You would have, but you didn’t,” re- 
plied her mother. ‘‘ Whereas that little 
Benedotti girl—one of the most determined 
people I ever saw a 
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“Mamma, that little mouse determined?” 

Mrs. Rolles nodded. ‘‘ Yes, you should 
have seen her expression of fanatical reso- 
lution when I told her about your engage- 
ment to Austin Bevans.” 

“You told her we were engaged?” 

Mrs. Rolles drew her wraps about her. 
“Not in set terms, of course, for that would 
not have been true. But I said how hard it 
was for a parent to be stern and stand be- 
tween a young couple who really loved 
each other. She saw what I meant. That 
was why she nearly fainted. You wouldn’t 
faint, Susy, no matter who was engaged.” 

“Certainly not,’”’ said Susy haughtily. 

“No,” her mother went on reflectively, 
“no, you would just feel sulky and vin- 
dictive and insulted about it; but that, my 
dear child, is not love.” 

Susy, who was engaged in feeling all the 
things her mother had said, refused to an- 
swer and they drove home in absolute 
silence. 

After they had gone Austin, finding that 
the lights of the school had been put out 
and that it was too late to hear anything 
more about Elise that evening, went and 
sat on the sea wall and gave himself up to 
what he supposed was thought. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he opposed nothing like a men- 
tal process to the waves of emotion that 
swept over him. 

He went to bed late and had hardly 
fallen asleep when he was wakened by the 
telephone from the school building. It was 
six o’clock, and Miss Curtis was telling him 
that Elise Benedotti had disappeared. 

“‘There’s a note here she left for you, 
Mr. Bevans. Shall we open it?” 

“No!” shouted Austin so that the tele- 
phone reverberated. “‘I’ll be over there in 
five minutes.” 

He was as good as his word. Five min- 
utes later he was standing in the empty 
infirmary with Miss Curtis. Elise’s little 
lace-edged nightgown and blue dressing 
gown were lying on the bed; her pale blue 
slippers were kicked off, one on one side of 
the room and one on the other. 

Her note said: ‘Please don’t be angry 
at me, but I could not bear it any longer. 
I shall be quite safe where I am going.” 

He was able to draw his breath again. 
That did not sound like suicide. 

By ten o’clock, when Mr. Johns arrived 
upon the scene, everything had been done 
that might promise a clew. George had 
been snatched from the family breakfast 
table and brought before Austin to testify 
to his innocence, which turned out to be 
spotless. Sally had been reduced to tears 
by a rapid though not hostilely intended 
cross-examination, and had revealed that 
she knew nothing. The ticket agent at the 
nearest railroad station had testified that 
no one answering the description of Elise 
had bought a ticket; but then the school 
was in easy reach of a network of trolleys 
that opened avenues not only to New 
York but to the whole of New England. 
Miss Curtis had had a series of preposter- 
ous inspirations as to what had become 
of Elise, which, proving ridiculous, over- 
whelmed her with shame and yet left her 
equally credulous when the next idea oc- 
curred to her. 

Mr. Johns arrived in a state of mind 
very similar to that of the Queen in Alice in 
Wonderland, that if something wasn’t done 
about it in less than no time he would have 
everybody executed all round. 

He was ushered into Miss Curtis’ little 
office where she, Austin, Sally and George 
were already assembled. His approaching 
grunts could be heard before he actually 
appeared in the doorway, his black derby 
pushed back, his spring overcoat unbut- 
toned and the collar turned up on one side, 
his gloves and stick in his hand. 

““Where’s my granddaughter?” he said. 

Miss Curtis gave a low moan. 

The inquiry made Austin angry. ‘‘We’re 
trying to find out, Mr. Johns,” he said po- 
htely. ‘‘Didn’t you understand that that 
was why we telephoned you? She’s run 
away.” 

“Well, this is the hell of a school!” 
shouted Mr. Johns. “Teach girls charm, 
you say—teach ’em to be damned vagrants! 
D’yer think parents pay you to lose their 
children for them? Could do that for our- 
selves if we had a mind to. Where is Elise? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

The mere volume of sound of these re- 
marks was like a blow. Sally and Miss 
Curtis both began to cry again, and even 
George set his jaw in a nervous sort of 
spasm. 

“Mr. Johns,” said Austin, ‘‘you must 


not shout.” 
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“T—I?” said Johns, too surprised to 
shout as loud as he wanted to do. 

“You see,” said Austin, “‘everyone in 
this room is under a great tension, and I 
eannot allow them to be subjected to being 
shouted at. If shouting would find Elise I 
wouldn’t complain, but it won’t.” 

Now this made Mr. Johns really angry— 
something that, in spite of all his imitation 
rages, very seldom happened to him. He 
grew perfectly calm, stopped grunting and 
spoke in a low voice. 

“Look here, young man,” he said, “this 
is where you and I part company. I meant 
to make you financially, and now I mean to 
Tuin you. D’yer understand? And I can 
do it, too, in about a week—ruin your 
damned school and keep you out of any 
other job. Is that clear?” 

“It’s perfectly clear,’’ answered Austin, 
“and if I could put my attention on it I 
should feel badly about it. As it is, it 
doesn’t matter to me at all. Now have you 
any ideas as to where Elise might have 
gone?” 

“Tf I had,” said Mr. Johns, “‘you are the 
last person I’d tell about it. I don’t trust 

ou.”’ 
“You don’t trust me simply because you 
don’t like what I said about your shout- 
ing,” said Austin. ‘‘Is that sensible?” 

“Don’t you worry about whether I’m 
sensible or not,’”’ said Mr. Johns. 

“No, I’ll give you my word I won't,” 
answered Austin, and left the room. In the 
hall he came face to face with Miss Hayes. 
Suddenly the idea occurred to him that 
Miss Hayes had been avoiding him all the 
morning. She tried to slip past now, but he 
stopped her. 

“Miss Hayes,” he said, ‘‘ where is Elise?” 

She laughed. “Why, Mr. Bevans,”’ she 
answered, “if I knew don’t you think I 
would have told you long ago?” 

“T think you would if you knew posi- 
tively. I’m not sure you would tell me 
what you thought likely.” 

Again she tried to go on. 

“Miss Hayes, do you want me to find 
Elise?” 

“‘T want her to be found.” 

“Will you tell me everything you know 
bearing on the situation?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then,” he said firmly, “I think we’ll 
break your three-year contract with the 
school. If you and I can’t work together 
we won’t try.” 

“You dismiss me?” 

““Yes.”? There was a tense silence, and 
then he added: ‘‘It may be just as well for 
you anyhow. Mr. Johns is in there and 
threatens to ruin the school within a week 
anyhow.” 

““Does he indeed?” said Miss Hayes 
with a movement of her head, and disap- 
peared instantly into Miss Curtis’ study. 


x 


USTIN went back to his own cottage. 
It was the first instant he had been 
alone, and he wanted, since he was evi- 
dently to play his hand unaided, to think 
over the facts. He meant to find Elise be- 
fore he slept that night. He meant to find 
her before George or Miss Hayes or Mr. 
Johns did, and yet he worked under 
greater difficulties, for all of them knew 
her life well enough to know if there were 
any friend or relation or old family servant 
to whom, under the circumstances, she 
might be likely to go. He went over the 
catalogue of the school looking for the ad- 
dress of some classmate not too far away to 
whom she might have fled. And then, not 
knowing exactly why, he turned to Miss 
Hayes’ name and read: ‘‘Home address, 
Fairweather, Conn.” 

The automobile book revealed that Fair- 
weather was a small village about sixty 
miles over the New York border. Further 
search showed that it was accessible by 
trolley. The conviction that she was there 
came instantly to Austin with the finality 
of a conviction in dreams, with the finality 
that mystics tell us is the characteristic of 
absolute truth. He looked at his watch. 
Time had slipped away; it was noon. He 
got out the geranium-colored car and with 
no further words to anyone he started 
north and east. 

The [western part of the state of Con- 
necticut is well watered. Austin drove for 
miles along the edge of a winding river 
brimming full to its low green banks, and 
then crossed a darker, wilder, wider stream. 
There were no traffic policemen in these 
remote highways and he drove fast; but 
the village of Fairweather was not so easily 
discovered. There was East Fairweather 
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and South Fairweather, to say nothing | 
Fairweather Corners, which led him quit 
fifteen miles out of his way. About 
o’clock in the afternoon he was informe 
that the place he was looking for was pro] 
ably Fairweather Post Office. ¢ 

Fairweather Post Office was a very sma 
village strung along a wide village stree 
and he soon found the Hayes’ house, 
thin, high-shouldered little house, backe 
by solid square barns and woodsheds, a 
freshly painted white to welcome tt 
spring. The geranium-colored car looke 
very exotic standing before that chast 
New England domicile in the twilight. 

An old servant with sleek hair and spe 
tacles came to the door, not hostile, but ir 
dicating by her observing eye that she we 
more interested in truth than cordiality 
Could he see Mrs. Hayes? She would-as 
Miss Mary. He was shown into the blea 
little parlor and waited. This was to hit 
the most trying period of the day. If Elis 
wasn’t there he had lost her. Now an 
then he heard voices in the distance—nc 
hers. What were they doing, all these ol 
women, he thought impatiently; puttingo 
their best shawls to tell him he had los 
his love? i 

Presently the door opened and Mrs 
Hayes and Miss Mary came in, both i 
their way very like his Miss Hayes; it wa 
evidently a family that ran true to typ 
They had the same manner that the sery 
ant had had—the same manner that a 
New Englanders seem to have towar 
strangers—of conscientiously suspendin 
judgment which, sooner or later, for good ¢ 
evil, they will be obliged to pass upon you 

“You wanted to see me?” said Mr: 
Hayes, and her daughter stood beside he 
ready to protect her from strangers in 
high state of nervous excitement. b 

“Yes,” said Austin; “‘my name is Bevan: 
I am the head of the school where you 
daughter teaches.” i 

‘““Where my daughter used to teach? 
said Mrs. Hayes. ‘“‘I understand you n 
longer need her services.” ’ 

Austin was startled. ‘‘ The news reache 
you quickly.” : 

“T had a telegram from my daughter, 

What else was in that telegram? ‘Austin’ 
hopes rose. ‘Of course,” he said, ‘‘I coul 
not really get on without your daughter, 

Mrs. Hayes smiled—a peculiar dry smil 
not indicative of amusement. ‘Less thai 
you suppose, perhaps,”’ she said. : 

She seemed to Austin a puzzling, sinis 
old female, but he had no time to w 
and pressed on: ‘One of our pupils ha 
run away—Elise Benedotti. Is she here? 

They looked surprised. : 

“Do you mean is she in this house?” 

“Exactly.” 

“No,” said Miss Mary. 5 

“No,” said Mrs. Hayes. , 

“You mean you can’t tell me anythin 
about her?” ; 

“We can tell you nothing about her, 
they said together. Then Mrs. Hayes ros 
and added: ‘‘May we offer you anythin 
to eat before you go?” 

“No, thank you,” said Austin, pickin 
up his cap from a chair. The ladies bowec 
He forgot to bow. He had failed—failed a 
a detective, failed as a schoolmaster, an 
failed most ignominiously as a lover. 

It was quite dark when he went out. — 

He felt his way down the path, throug! 
the neat little gate, and got into his cal 
Then as he put his foot out to the sell 
starter he touched something—anothe 
foot. Someone was in the car already. H 
put out his hand and met two small m 
nute hands trembling familiarly. : 

“lise,” he said. 4 

There was no answer. He caught her t 
him and they kissed each other—a long 


? 


unanswerable kiss. _F 
After an instant he said: *‘ Why did yo 
run away?” t 


“T thought you loved that other girl.’”” 

“Oh, yes, 1 remember. I thought s 
too once.” ; 

“T knew if you didn’t you would fin 
me ” 


“You might have left me some clew.”” 
“T was afraid if I did the others migh 
find it too.” ‘ 
“T had absolutely no reason for think 
ing you were here.” i 
“No; except I wanted you so much.” — 
“Elise.” 
“Don’t let’s talk now. Drive on.” J 
He turned on his lights, shoved in a 
gears, and the car made its way throu 
the mild April night, through open farm 
country and quiet village, and down int 
(Concluded on Page 121) 4 
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| (Concluded from Page 118) 
,ol little hollows where noisy brooks were 
snning. They drove a long time without 
,eaking, too wise to interrupt the silence 
jth anything so inadequate as speech. 
ad then suddenly they realized that, 
jough they never intended to be parted 
‘ain this side of the grave, they might 
rver have another opportunity to ex- 
ain how they had felt on first seeing 
teh other, when it was that the unique 
-aracter of their emotion had first thrust 
self upon their conscious attention, and 
Do you remember the day?” and “Had 
yu any idea what I meant when a 
It appeared—for the human mind is a 
onderful mechanism—not only that they 
membered every time they had ever 
ven together, but that they remembered 
‘in the utmost detail—every word that 
id been spoken, every time their eyes had 
et, every feeling that had swept them, and 
» story that ever was written, no drama 
yer produced was followed with such in- 
mse interest as these two gave to the un- 
ding of the incidents of this simple plot, 
hose dénouement they had both known 
ir the past hour. 
, And then the car required gasoline, and 
,occurred to Austin that it would be wise 
,» telephone the school that he had found 
lise and would be back before midnight. 
'“Your grandfather will be angry, you 
now, Elise,” Austin explained. ‘‘He and 
quarreled like mad this morning.” 
‘“You quarreled with everybody this 
corning.” 
“Yes, that’s the way it affects me—to 
ave you run away.” 
“What does it matter really about grand- 
‘ther? We'll live and run the school 
ygether. We can’t be married until I 
aduate, you know.” 
““Oh, I don’t know. I’d give you a 
‘ploma even if you were my wife.” 
, They had rather expected a demonstra- 
on on their return, but no one appeared 
welcome them except Miss Curtis. Mr. 
»hns had gone to bed, she said, after re- 
siving word of their approach, in a state 
2droom next the infirmary kept especially 
iT parents—at least he had gone upstairs. 
‘He did not thus, however, escape his 
vanddaughter, who, drawing Austin after 
er, went straight to his door, knocking 
Re it as she opened it—a very annoying 
abit. 
) Mr. Johns, in a black silk dressing gown 
aed with crimson satin, was sitting under 
1 electric light reading a magazine. He 
oked up over his rimmed spectacles and 
vid in an alarmingly calm and determined 
me: 
_“T cannot be disturbed to-night, Elise. I 
ill speak to you in the morning.” 
_“Why, grandfather, what a beautiful 
sessing gown that is. You look like an Old 
{aster in it—just that crimson flash about 
ae ankle where it falls back.” 
_“Shut the door when you go out,” said 
Ir. Johns, pretending that he was still 
eading. 
“Yes, I will,’ said the little princess, sit- 
ng down on the edge of his bed. 
“Don’t sit on the bed,” roared Mr. 
ohns. “Uncomfortable enough without 
iat, I expect.” 
_“Well, where shall I sit?’”’ she asked, as 
ne who asked only for guidance. 
“Go to bed,” said Mr. Johns, and this 
me he turned a page and peered at the 
op of the next one. 
“Mr. Johns,” said Austin, “‘I must tell 
ou that Elise and I mean to be married.” 
_They waited, expecting a grunt, and the 
lence was even more terrifying. At this 
oint, utterly disregarding realism, Mr. 
ohns turned over another page. 
“Yes,” said Elise, “we’re going to be 
iarried and live here and run the school.” 
“Sure about that?” asked Mr. Johns. 
“Sure,” answered Elise. 
Mr. Johns gave a familiar grunt. ‘Better 
nd out who owns the school first,” he said. 
“Who owns it?’ said Austin sharply. 
Mr. Johns read on; it was his moment of 
‘lumph. He was reading so hard that he 
id not see the swift approach of his grand- 
aughter, who snatched the magazine 
‘om his hands. 
“Tell us what you mean, grandfather,” 
1e said sternly. 
“Supposed you knew—thought you 
oung people knew everything.” 
Tellus what you mean. Doesn’t Austin 

wn this school?” 

Mr. Johns shook his head. “The will’s 
yund— Miss Hayes,” was all he said. 
| It was a blow, particularly to Austin, but 
lise rallied at once. 
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“Allright, then, grandfather; you’ve got 
to give him that job you promised.” 

“Nothing of the kind—don’t trust him— 
don’t want him working for me.” 

“Grandfather,” said Elise sternly, ‘“I 
heard you tell Mrs. Rolles at supper the 
other night that his financial future was 
assured. You said that he had flair, crea- 
tive genius, and that when you saw that 
sort of thing you snapped it up a 

“T’ve changed my mind,” said Mr. Johns 
with a roar, and girls sleeping in far dis- 
stant dormitories woke, supposing a spring 
thunderstorm was approaching. 

“Yes, and I heard you telling several of 
your friends over the telephone the next 
day that any corporation that Mr. Bevans 
worked for would be sure of ——”’ 

“What d’yer mean by listening to what 
I say over the telephone?”’ 

“T don’t listen, grandfather, but no one 
can help hearing.”’ 

. soy tell you I’ve changed my mind about 
im.’ 

“You know, Mr. Johns,’’ said Austin, “I 
can earn my living, and Elise’s too.” 

“Yes, grandfather dear,” said Elise, ‘“‘we 
mean to do it—though, of course, you can 
make it awfully hard and disagreeable for 
us. 

“Get out of my room, both of you,”’ said 
Mr. Johns. “A nice mess you’re going to 
make of your life, miss.” 

Elise turned with a happy smile to Aus- 
tin. “I knew grandfather would come 
round,”’ she said, somewhat to her lover’s 
surprise, for he did not immediately see 
consent in Mr. Johns’ last phrase. “Isn’t 
he a lamb—particularly with his hair all 
mussed like that.” 

Mr. Johns scowled terrifically. ‘Well, 
aha? ever called me a lamb before,’’ he 
said. 

“No one understands you but me, 
grandfather darling,’ said Elise. “‘Good 
night!’’ And kissing him quite against his 
inclination, she went away. 

In the hall she turned ecstatically to 
Austin. “Isn’t it wonderful that grand- 
father’s so pleased,” she said. 

Austin hesitated. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘do 
you feel sure that he ——”’ 

“Oh, yes, he’s delighted—that’s his way. 
Oh, isn’t everything in the world perfect!” 
At this moment they perceived Miss Hayes 
was standing near waiting for them.: 

““T wanted to explain to you, Mr. Bev- 
ans,’”’ she said. ‘‘ We found the will in the 
school safe to-day. Miss Curtis has had it 
put away all the time under the impression 
it was the inventory. You know Mrs. 
Bevans had always told me she meant to 
leave the school to me.” 

Austin sighed. 

“‘T don’t suppose,”’ he said, “that you 
will carry out one of my ideas.”’ 

“Not one,”’ said Miss Hayes. ‘All my 
girls are going to college.” 

He tried to smile, although in spite of 
his brilliant prospects he did not like hav- 
ing his school taken away. ‘‘And you 
won’t even offer me a job?” he said. 

“You would be very valuable as an in- 
terviewer of parents.” 

“T did not make much of a hit with 
yours. Your mother treated me like a 
criminal.”’ 

“T had just telegraphed her not to 
allow Elise to see you under any circum- 
stances.” 

“Yes,” said Elise, “they made me go 
out of the house when they knew Austin 
was coming, so they could say truthfully 
that I wasn’t init. And soI just went and 
sat in the car and waited for him. Did 
you know that we were in love with each 
other,. Miss Hayes?” 

Miss Hayes smiled rather grimly. ‘I 
think most people knew about your feel- 
ings, Elise,’ she replied, ‘‘and I own that 
I suspected Mr. Bevans. Now you must 
go to bed or you'll be seriously ill.”’ 

Elise turned to say good night to Austin. 
“Will you do something for me?”’ she said. 
“As soon as you go into your cottage will 
you burn the picture of that horrid girl 
that stands on your desk and made me so 
unhappy?” 

Austin hesitated just the fraction of a 
second. ‘I’d rather give it to a friend of 
mine who wants it more than anything in 
the world.” 

Elise clapped her hands. ‘Oh, that 
would be better,’’ she said, “‘or perhaps I 
mean worse.’”’ And with one long look over 
her shoulder which said clearly that she 
considered him absolutely perfect, she 
allowed herself to be led away by Miss 
Hayes. 


(THE END) 
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UST as the word Sterling on silverware 
designates the best quality, the word 
Redmanol insures perfection in pipe 
mouthpieces and holders. Redmanol 


mouthpieces are hand-cut, and never 
lose their amber color or their sparkle. 
Ask us, if your dealer hasn’t them. 


Tasteless 


Durable - Odorless - 


Non-Inflammable 


Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 
CHICAGO Dept. 37 ILLINOIS 


A companion in vacation time— 
the preferred mouthpiece 
for pipes and holders. 


Pipes, 
$y to $25. 
Holders, 


35¢ to $ro. 


GILBERTS 


New Wheel Toy Za 


Racers, Gliders, Wagons, Coasters, Trucks 


The finest outfit for outdoor sport a boy ever had. Makes 
strong,substantial wagon, coaster, glider, truck,wheelbarrow,etc. 
All the toys shown on this page can be quickly and easily 
put together by any boy with a screw driver and a wrench. 

The outfits contain four fine round edge steel wheels of 
the very latest type, strong steel plates and axles, tough 
bars and boards of hard wood—all finely painted, and angle 
irons, bolts, nuts, etc., to put them together. The $6 outfit 
($9.00 in Canada) makes coaster, glider, flat top wagon, and 
other models. The $10 outfit ($15.00 in Canada) is a cracker- 
jack, with gears and pinions and many added parts that 
make a real racer that works by power, a dandy truck, etc. 


Also a $15 outfit (Canada $22.50). 
We Offer $100 in Cash for a Name 


To the boy or girl under 18 years of age who gives us what we 
consider the best name for the toy, received at our office up to 
5 P. M., July 31st, we'll pay $100 in cash. In case two or more ff 
contestants send in the name selected, each will receive $100. Use ® 
the coupon below. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—to each boy or girl who writes to 
us we'll send, FREE, a special issue of our fine boys’ magazine 
“Toy Tips,” telling about another fine contest, and a free copy of our 
illustrated catalog. Mail the coupon now and write your name and 
address plainly. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY Z a 
119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. )¢ ox G 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronte, Ontario of xy Aaa. 
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as easy to use as to say 
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takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and neutralizes all body odors, whether from 
perspiration or other causes. 

Both menand women find“Mum’a great comfort. 

~ “Mum” doesn’t smother one odor with another; 

“Mum” does not check perspiration or other natu- 
ral functions of the body; and it doesn’t harm the 
skin or stain the clothes. 

“Mum”, used after the bath, ensures continued 
freshness of body and clothing 
throughout the hottest day or 
in the most crowded assembly. 


UHI ig ee 


25 cents at Drug and Department 
Stores or by mail from us, postage 
and war tax paid, on receipt of 26c. 


““Mum"' is a trade-mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Manufacturing Company 
1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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MORE PEP 
AND POWER 


FOR YOUR FORD 
Rip Roaring Bosch 


Sparks add pep and power to any 
Ford. The Bosch Special Ford At- 
tachment will mean more miles to the gal- 
lon and hour and cut tire and repair bills. 
Bosch High Tension Magneto Ignition on 
your Ford will pay for itself in six months 
and give you a smoother, cooler engine. 
The nearest dealer can install the Bosch 
Ford Attachment easily and quickly with- 
out tearing down the engine. Get 
in touch with him today. 


AMERICAN BOSCH 
MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works—Springfield, 
Mass. Branches—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco. More than 

200 Service Stations in Over 200 Cities. 
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enough to stay ahead of her. She simply 
can’t be a poor man’s wife. It isn ’t in her.”’ 

The conception intrigued him. When his 
imagination was fairly in its strideit hurdled 
nimbly over the present and the immediate 
future. Suppose he had five thousand a 
year, for instance; they could certainly 
save a cold thousand of it. A cold thousand 
at six per cent cold interest would double 
itself, compounding the interest, in —— 
He figured it out methodically, down to the 
exact day. And another cold thousand thus 
sentenced to the treadmill every year would 
mean in ten years—remembering of course 
that toward the end of the decade he’d be 
earning considerably more than five 
thousand Jerry was soothed. It didn’t 
occur to him then that it would probably 
be a cold day too when he arrived at this 
millennium. One of these days he’d get 
enough momentum to stay in front of Fan. 
Then he could sit back and capitalize some 
of the investment in those living-room 
chairs, and let her manhandle his income as 
she liked. He reserved for later considera- 
tion the precise method by which this 
affluence was to be attained. 

Meanwhile he kept almost abreast of 
expenses. Almost, but not quite. Monthly 
bills became one-line statements, and pro- 
gressed into rubber-stamped reminders and 
appeals. In spite of Jerry’s increasing 
gravity Fan was lured with startling reg- 
ularity into buying permanent equipment 
for the house—articles they could have 
done without just as well as not. Tea cart, 
mahogany standing lamp, fireplace set. 
They really didn’t need that separate 
dresser for Jerry either. They’d managed 
perfectly well with one bureau between 
them—Jerry’s collars in the eastern upper 
compartment and his ductile haberdashery 
and malleable underwear ‘in the drawer 
farthest south. Of course the dresser had 
been a bargain; but, darn it, couldn’t she 
see that if you haven’t got the price nothing 
is a bargain? He wished he could find some 
chemical which would have the same effect 
on Fan as creosote has on a roof. He 
wanted to have her. bargain-proofed. 


Since September Jerry had been specu- 
lating as to how Mr. McKenzie would 
react to a gentle request for more salary. 
He was already the highest paid of the 
Acme correspondents, and he knew that 
the job really wasn’t worth more than he 
was getting for it. Therefore he hesitated 
to approach Mr. McKenzie and was still 
hesitating when Mr. McKenzie unex- 
pectedly did the approaching himself. 

The general manager, pausing at Jerry’s 
desk, stood for a moment in silence. This 
preliminary of heavy hush was one of Mr. 
McKenzie’s weaknesses. He liked to put 
the other man on the defensive. Jerry, who 
needed no McKenzie to put him there, was 
suddenly minded of the enormous impor- 
tance of his job. Could Mr. McKenzie possi- 
bly be dissatisfied with him? Jerry rose and 
waited. Waiting he examined again the 
manager’s tremendous eyebrows and preda- 
tory nose, slightly out of true. 

He felt instinctively that Mr. McKenzie 
knew more about him than was good for 
the situation. 

“Did you want to see me, sir?”’ 

Mr. McKenzie exhibited the pamphlet 
which had been rolled in his hand. It was 
the quarterly circular of the Fairview 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Jerry’s 
own photograph and brief biography occu- 
pied a half page. The title they gave him 
was professional. 

“How long have you been doing it?’ 
Mr. McKenzie’s telegraphic curtness was 
merely his intrusive desire for facts and 
Hage Jerry grinned sheepishly and told 

im. 

“Pay you much?” 

Jerry mentioned the honorarium and 
Mr. McKenzie nodded. 

“Worth while then.’”’ He nodded again 
and stalked past. Jerry sat down, dis- 
turbed. Had Mr. McKenzie disapproved? 
Probably. Side lines weren’t encouraged 
by the Acme Electric. Well, the fat was in 
the fire. And it was no time to ask for more 
money; at least not until Mr. McKenzie 
had shown his hand. 

He wasn’t entirely pleased when Mr. 
McKenzie appeared in his classroom two 


| evenings later, established himself in a rear 


seat and listened stolidly to Jerry’s discus 
sion of hysteresis. He wasn’t astonished a 
all that Mr. McKenzie departed withou 
a word of praise or censure. But he wa 
worried, nevertheless. Suppose Mr. Me 
Kenzie, on grounds personal to the Aer 
Company, ordered him to resign his lecture 
ship; how under the sun could he pay hi 
debts and keep his tiny establishment run 
ning on forty dollars a week net? 

As he had anticipated, Mr. McKenzi 
duly sent for him and treated him ft 
double the usual allowance of preliminar 


ush. i 
“Good talk last night. Didn’t think yo 
knew so much about electricity. Kept 3 
your technical reading, have you?”’ 
“Have to,” said Jerry, unconscious! 
imitating the manager’s diction. ‘‘Fo 
it mighty quick on an inside job.” 

The manager made Tara Ration with 
eyebrows. 

“Right spirit, Goodson. Worth bette 
money. Give you fifty beginning October 
I want to encourage that sort of ee 
Proper idea.” 

Jerry, overwhelmed by the respill 
choked on his thanks. Twenty-six hundre 
dollars a year. At that rate he could dis 
count Fan and get ahead a little. And dro) 
the loathly night work too. He was sti 
smiling fatuously when Mr. Moke 
waved him toward a chair. 

“Have a seat. Want a chance outside 
He surveyed Jerry as though memorizin 
him. ‘Vacancy on the city sales foree 
Don’t like to pull a good man off a desk jol 
to try to make a salesman out of him, bu 
you’re beginning to look to me as if yor 
had the right. stuff after all. Instead @ 
fifty inside, I’ll give you thirty drawing ai 
count outside, the regular commissions an 
a monthly adjustment. You ought to mak 
about the same either way—at the start 
Salesman’s job’s a lot bigger in the lon 
run if you make good.” - 

Jerry faltered; not because he 
tempted, but because he found it diffiew 
to refuse diplomatically. Mr. MeKenai 
meant the offer as a compliment, but Jerr 
was conservative. If he had a deadly sale 
sheet keeping tabs on him he would have t 
make good or get out. There wouldn’t b 
any mental calm about it. Sell a man one 
and then have to start right in selling hin 
all over again. Worry and hustle and fus 
every minute of the day. And not sure o 
anything either. Might work his head of 
and then lose the order just the same as1 
he’d loafed in a bar. Same result too o 
the sales record. Not for Jerry Goodson 
He’d rather be a correspondent withou 
any speedometer hitched to him. But h 
couldn’t very well tell that to Mr. McKen 
zie. Mr. McKenzie was the speedometer 

“T think I’ll have to talk it over wit 
Mrs. Goodson,” he said slowly. ‘“‘If_ 
weren’t married I’d take it in a second 
but I’m an inside man as far as experiene 
goes, and if I fell down outside she’d suffe 
just as much as I would.” 

Mr. McKenzie trumpeted through hi 
handkerchief. 

“Right!” You talk it over with her fa 
night and let me know in the morning.’ 

The manager submerged himself in if 
mail and Jerry, after a moment’s uncer 
tainty, went back to his desk and his dic 
tating machine, his neat prim letter tray 
and the spotless inkstand on the clea 
blotter. Even at their dullest he had neve 
wholly resented these minutiz of his exist 
ence; there had indeed been minutes whe 
the scientifically aseptic cubicle had seemet 
a prison cell, but it had always retainet 
some scattered aspects of friendliness, not 
withstanding. Now, as he contrasted th 
snug safety of.the room with the discom 
fort of sidewalks and the blether of streets 
he sensed a positive yearning for it. Her 
he was a settled fixture, untroubled by con 
tingencies. At nine o’clock he began his ap 
pointed task under invariable conditions 
at half past twelve he went up to the com 
pany cafeteria and ate a predetermine 
luncheon in company which was pleasanth 
familiar. At one o’clock he resumed a def 
inite duty and at four-thirty he was fre 
of it. And they would pay him fifty dollar 
a week for this. 

As against this, if he chose, he coulk 
transfer himself to an abbreviated desk 

(Continued on Page 125) 


(Continued from Page 122) 
city sales department and become one 
ye keen adventurers who trafiicked out 
hat big bare room—a free lance whose 
's labor and its gains were perpetually 
yreseeable. A job in the city sales wasn’t 
-to get. A good run of business meant 
ymatic and proportionate profit; he 
ldn’t have to wait for some hard-driven 
short-sighted superior to become aware 
ismerits. The sales record would meas- 
out his mathematically just reward. 
Sivas always a chance of big sudden 
.ey. Bert Rucker had drawn a commis- 
of six hundred dollars on a single 
ice order only last week. And Mr. Mc- 
zie himself had begun at a desk in 
sales. Jerry knew that the straightest 
1 to the hilltops began there. 
ll very true. But suppose that Jerry 
’t turn the lucky card? Suppose he 
aped his beat all day without a glim- 
_ of result? Suppose he fell down hard 
the automatic check revealed him for 
‘lure, and eliminated him after his time 
ppraisal had elapsed. In city sales a 
_ either went up or went out. Even 
_McKenzie had to justify himself with 
oalance sheets or he would go, like any 
»r failure. 
fisetting this again, the congenial pri- 
and dignity of the correspondent; the 
wledge that as long as he was visibly 
.strious and efficient he was safe; the 
nite weekly pay check, never less than 
wgreeable minimum. Fifty a week and 
ve of mind every time for Jerry Good- 
| He drew the tray toward him, lifted a 
»r and spoke soothingly into the mouth- 
2 of his machine. 
an was cheerfully excited about the 
ance to fifty dollars, but she professed 
fe not at all surprised. She claimed to 
» known for ages that the company 
\dn’t help finding out how valuable 
i was. And at last they could furnish 
guest room, couldn’t they? 
McKenzie wanted to shift me over to 
selling end too,” said Jerry, carefully 
‘ing the conversation’s nose round the 
ver. “‘Offered me thirty a week drawing 
cunt and the regular commission. But 
yuurse I wouldn’t take it.” 
‘er eyes widened. 
‘You wouldn’t? Why, why not? You’ve 
so often that it’s always the salesmen 
) have the biggest incomes.”’ 
‘Yes, and take the biggest chances too.” 
le gave her a syllabus on the advantage 
sure thing over a long shot, and enu- 
ited his own intrinsic defects as a sales- 
i. Fan refuted him categorically, item 
yem. 
Why, you’d be just as good at that as 
are at everything else of course,’”’ she 
| warmly. “You could sell things to 
yody if you only wanted to.” He 
thed. 
‘3ut I can’t want to. I can’t want to be 
lon by an idea like that; I can’t want 
2 prodded and pricked along with an 
dasting whip snapping behind me.” 
lrew in his breath. ‘‘I want—this. I 
.; to sit right here in this chair and know 
- what I’m going to do to-morrow I can 
jithout persuading anybody else to let 
0 it. I want to sit pat, Fan.” 
‘"iere was a short hiatus. When Fan 
(d it she spoke irrelevantly. 
‘wish we had the guest room fur- 
3ed,’’ she murmured. Jerry’s goat was so 
ry tethered to his lofty mood that it 
iin’t slip the noose. 
‘Well, we ought to be able to pretty 
1,” he said. ‘‘On fifty a week.” He was 
ed that Fan didn’t revert to McKen- 
offer. He ought not to have told her 
(t it in the first place. It only confused 


id 

) Mr. McKenzié he gave a decision 

h had a dash of equivocation in it. 

‘’ve talked it over with Mrs. Goodson 

(Ll think I’d better stay on where I am 

‘ie present,” he said. “‘Of course that’s 

fet to your preference, sir.” 

‘all right.” 

He general manager took it heroically, 
Jerry went back to the cubby-hole and 
lictating machine. Salary twenty-six 

}red dollars; Y. M. C. A. a thousand 
forty; total thirty-six hundred and 
dollars a year! And he owed a mere 
red and fifty or so. The peace of soul 
‘induced by the tapestried chair, by 
easy reading, pipe smoke and a credit 
1ce—all this was just round the corner. 
t when Fan met him at the door that 
; she was wearing the beatific smile 
1 was indicative of pending triumph. 
ed him, without speech, to the second 


THE SATURDAY 


floor and impressively threw open the door 

of the guest room. Jerry jumped. The 

room was furnished—furnished with a 

superfluous completeness which stunned 

ae He looked at Fan and Fan answered 
im: 

“Catherwood’s—oh, Jerry, the most 
wonderful bargain you ever heard of in all 
your born days! Only a hundred and sixty- 
five for everything! It’s worth three hun- 
dred. And I might have missed it if I 
hadn’t gone round and seen the display in 
the side window.” She hugged him fer- 
vently. “Isn’t it gorgeous? Don’t you just 
love it?”’ 

Jerry struggled to conquer himself. He 
couldn’t spoil that holy joy on Fan’s face 
any more than he could have struck a con- 
fidently affectionate child. He managed to 
emit a splutter which was low enough to 
pass for enthusiasm. But he didn’t enjoy 
his dinner, and there was a distinct line be- 
tween his eyebrows as he departed for his 
class at the Y. M. C. A. It was tragic! 
Just when they were getting on Easy 
Street! Eight weeks’ excess revenue tied 
up in beds and springs and bureaus and 
rugs for a guestless guest room! Worse, it 
was money invested before it had accrued! 
And that put him more than three hun- 
dred dollars in debt. The early Christian 
martyrs had nothing on Jerry. Fan was 
feeding him to the lions as fast as she con- 
veniently could. He’d simply have to fight 
it out with her. 

But the fight was fixed. Jerry led with an 
appeal to reason and Fan countered with 
two kisses and an appeal for more funds. 
That was all there was to it. Fan had to 
have an increase in the housekeeping 
money. Everything cost more every day. 
Eggs were now seventy-five cents; butter 
seventy; even the cheapest cuts of meat 
were precious in the butcher’s eye. She 
pleaded her case on the unanswerable 
premise that they just had to eat, didn’t 
they? And they couldn’t have any simpler 
diet than they were having, could they? 
And it wasn’t her fault, was it? Jerry didn’t 
blame her, did he? She really tried terribly 
hard to save every penny. But after all the 
nucleus system was the basis of their mar- 
ried life. Wasn’t it so? It was. 

“Tf your income kept going up as fast as 
the expenses do we’d be all right,” she 
protested. “If you kept on making more 
money all the time like Mr. Rucker— 
they’ve got a new car and they’re going to 
build in the spring, and he’s not half as 
clever as you are either.” 

Jerry, pausing hardly a moment to prove 
that his income did keep mounting, dis- 
tinguished patiently between cleverness 
and thickness of skin. Rucker positively 
enjoyed being turned out of three offices 
out of four, provided that the fourth gave 
him an insult and an order at the same 
time. Jerry couldn’t do that sort of thing. 

December brought another flurry of thin 
envelopes with transparent mouths which 
seemed to show menacing teeth. Fan had 
charged too much, as usual, and spent too 
much. Jerry was three hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars in the hole, and the tailor’s 
bill was distinctly peremptory too. Just 
have to pay that; let the little ones stand 
this time and go after the big ones. Have 
to pay gas and light though, or they’d turn 
off the supply. Same with the telephone. 
Commutation tickets cost a dollar and 
twelve cents more than they used to, be- 
sides. He had a sense of being netted and 
floundering in a self-multiplying web of fine 
strands. If only Fan could play fair! He 
began to wonder whether it was true that 
other men owed their prosperity to their 
womenfolks. Fan wasn’t immune to a 
bargain, no matter how desperately hard 
up they might be. 

“But don’t you see, dear, I just couldn’t 
afford not to get it? Why, I saved three 
dollars right there!”” Poor Fan. Not her 
fault of course. The way she was brought 
up. But no wonder her father had died 
young. 

The big formal dinner in holiday week 
was the last straw. What if they did owe 
it? Didn’t they owe it to the butcher first? 
Jerry tried not to let Fan see how he felt 
about it, and managed to wear a correctly 
hospitable aspect when the guests arrived. 
Rather nice people, these Gaylords. Rich 
manufacturing family. Fan did know how 
to make friends. Blair was a good scout 
too. Talked shop a bit too much, but that 
didn’t matter. Said he wished they could 
get Jerry away from the Acme to take 
charge of the whole educational bureau up 


at the Y. M. C. A. Gaylord looked inter- | 


ested. 


EVENING POST 


Sandy says— 


“Ye won my match th’ day, an’ 
ye’ll play anither roond th’ morn.”’ 


About the only time one has to replace a 


‘Nobby 


is when it’s lost. 


The ability to stand many hard drives is 
one of a number of strong features that 


make the ‘Nobby’ such a favorite. 


Floaters and sinkers. At club or dealer’s. 
$1.00 each, $12.00 the dozen (tax paid). 


United States Rubber Company 
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Man at Wheel Blinded by 
Lights of 2 Machines in Col- 


lision, Smashes Into Them. 
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(What the officer said) 


LARING headlights caused the accident — the same 
old story. Most night accidents are caused by im- 
proper lighting—either blinding glare, or diffusion which 
scatters and reduces the light so a driver can’t see ahead. 
“You’d think every car owner would realize the vital import- 
ance of safe, efficient headlights. Driving at night will be safer 
than by day when glare is eliminated. But see how the cars in- 
crease in number every month and think what havoc a single 
pair of glaring lights may cause. 


“It’s high time for all honest men to equip with a reliable 
device or else stay home at night.” 


— 


Be a Gentleman on the Road and use Conaphores 


Join the million considerate motorists who safeguard night 
driving with Conaphores. Notice them as you pass. Then equip 
your car, for your own safety and comfort. The best accident 
insurance—and the cheapest—is accident prevention. 


Signals of Safety and Courtesy 


Clear glass Conaphores have established their merit by out- 
selling all similar devices during the past two years. 


Noviol (yellow) Conaphores have the wonderful advantage of 
longer range in dust, fog or snow, and for all-around use are 
unequalled. They are the instantly recognized signal of safety 
and courtesy. 


Conaphore Sales Division, Edward A. Cassidy Co., Mgrs. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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BACK GLARE ALL STATES 
500 Foot AND 
Range CANADA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 


OF TECHNICAL GLASS CORNING GLASS WORKS 


Corning, New York, U. S. A. 
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“You at the Acme Electric, Goodson?” 
Jerry nodded, while Blair described his 
electrical abilities with the amiability of a 
press agent. Gaylord listened attentively. 
“T’m up against a puzzle in your line 
then.”” He explained his difficulty in re- 
wiring an antiquated machine shop for 
electric drive. Jerry made a suggestion or 
two and Gaylord was grateful. 

“TI wish you’d come and see me at the 
works sometime, Goodson. That sounds 
like horse sense to me. Will you?” 

“They want Jerry to be a salesman,” 


volunteered Fan. ‘“‘But he won’t. He’d 
rather stay in the office.” ‘ 
“You’re missing a trick then,” opined 


Gaylord. ‘‘The electrical salesmen who’ve 
called on me so far don’t know how to talk 
about anything but prices. If any one of 
the lot had been able to tell me what you’ve 
told me I’d have given him an order so 
quick his teeth would have rattled. With 
your knowledge and your ability to explain 
technical things in plain English you’d be 
a whirlwind.” 

Jerry had a moment of flattered doubt. 
Was there anything in what Gaylord said? 
Suppose he could sell Gaylord his new 
equipment? He was harried by an inner 
question referring to his own limitations. 

In taking leave of his host Gaylord re- 
peated the invitation. 

““Come and see me, will you? I’d like to 
have you look us over anyway. Any day 
this week.”’ 

“T’ll certainly try to get there,” 
ised Jerry. 

Ambition was taking shape against a 
leering background of thin envelopes with 
open mouths. If he could play it safe some- 
how; retain the sinecure of an inside job 
and still sell an occasional acquaintance 
like Gaylord on the side. 

“T told you you could sell things if you’d 
only try,” gloated Fan to him almost 
before the door closed. She fairly radiated 
energy. ‘‘And you interested him when he 
said that regular salesmen hadn’t! Oh, 
Jerry!” 

“One sale doesn’t make a salesman,” 
objected Jerry. “‘And I haven’t made this 
one yet. I don’t even know if they’ll let me 
tackle it. But I’ll see McKenzie.” 

He broached the question cautiously to 
the general manager, but Mr. McKenzie 
shook his head. 

“No! Can’t mix things up. You’d neg- 
lect one job or the other. That’s inevitable. 
I tell you, Goodson, you’re playing too close 
to your chest. All right to be careful, but 
don’t overdo it. Want to sell goods, sell 
‘em. Want to stay inside, stay there.” 

Jerry was diffident about drawing Fan 
into this discussion, but he couldn’t help 
talking it over with her. Her attitude was 
remarkably neutral. 

“T don’t think I ought to advise you, 
Jerry. I did think for a little while that 
you ought to take that chance, but—but 
I’m not any surer than you are that you 
can afford to.” 

Jerry blinked at her. 

““What’s happened since last night to 
change your mind?’ 

“Well 

He pried it from her. She had overlooked 
since October a bill from a new department 
store. 

The statement was for a hundred and 
ten dollars and included a printed formula, 
studiously frigid. 

“Tt’s just little things for the house I had 
to have,’”’ stammered Fan weakly. “I 
never dreamed they could mount up like 
this. I thought I’d be able to pay them out 
of the housekeeping money. There isn’t 
one single bit of extravagance either, Jerry. 
Why, half of it’s for canned goods and dry 
groceries. They’re cheaper there. It’s wise 
to stock up when prices are rising so fast.’ 

Jerry’s shoulders drooped. If he hadn’t 
been so awfully fond of Fan. . 

“Are there any more like this?” He 
spoke so naturally that Fan was encour- 
aged to produce two more silent witnesses— 
druggist and milliner. 

“T thought I could pay both of these out 
of my allowance, and I could have too, if— 
if I hadn’t miscalculated somewhere.” 

Jerry spent a depressing half hour in 
arithmetic, after which a germ of fatalism 
hit him. The era of conservatism had defi- 
nitely passed. The only escape was through 
a bold stroke, hazarding as little as possible. 
He gazed gloomily at his wife. 

“‘T’m going to try the outside end of it, 


prom- 


“Fan. If I don’t we’ll be swamped. It means 


that we may lose even what I’ve got now, 
but we'll have to face that. I’ve struck 
bottom.” 


July 5, 


Fan pooh-poohed the possibility of 
aster. Wasn’t he the cleverest man 
and didn’t everybody like him on s 
Didn’t he know more about the Acme 
ness than anybody else in the comp 
Hadn’t Mr. Gaylord been interested 
minute he began to talk? Why, he’d 
wonderful success outside just as he’d 
in the office. But her optimism was wa 


Resolutely Jerry interviewed Mr. 
Kenzie. The manager took the momer 
verdict with codfish calm. He simply 
Jerry to transfer himself to the sales 
sion and get instructions from Mo 
There were no congratulations or warn 
no heartening prophecies. Jerry’s 
shriveled as he cleared up his desk. 

He listened attentively to Morton’ 
vice, received his assignment cards an 
leather-bound outfit of plates and — 
lists. At one o’clock, when he entere 
first office on the list, he sickened to re 
that he was irrevocably an outside mat 
prived of his license to stretch his 
under a desk and wait for the clock t 
him to go home. A thrill of defenseles 
made it almost impossible for him t 
proach the businesslike clerk at the « 
gate. He knew how the prisoner hai 
and yet longs—to hear what the forem 
the jury has to say. 

““Mr. Belden? He’s out of town. 
won’t be back before the first of next j 
Care to leone your card?” 

The girl spoke crisply, but as , 
smiled she smiled back. She didn’t ] 
that he smiled, not because she was p 
but in relief that Mr. Belden was out 
left his card and went his way, fe 
vaguely that he had accomplished sg 
thing. At least he had taken the ph 
And withthe next prospect he managedt 
as though he were moderately at ease. 
fore the afternoon was over he had bo 
three trivial orders, all of them house 
ness and none of them due to any abili 
his own. But he was exalted, neverth 

As he rode home he estimated his 
missions. . Judging by to-day’s stan 
he’d earn fifty dollars the first week 7 
out difficulty. And he could certainly ¢ 
on doing better as he got the hang of it 
took Fan to a movie to celebrate and 
concocted a temperate rabbit after 
The docket of bills on his desk—the 
desk bought by Fan while under the’ 
ence of a red-tag sale—became pleas 
unformidable. He’d make short wo 
them, especially if he sold Gaylord. 

Now that Jerry was officially a sale 
Mr. McKenzie was no longer to be 
sulted in this matter. It was entirely 
Rucker. Gaylord belonged in Rut 
territory, but Rucker had already adm 
a dead center and was willing to col 
the opportunity to Jerry. The city 
manager sanctioned the arrangement 
Jerry brought in the order just three y 
after his initial visit to the Gaylord f¢ 
It was so fat that even Morton was m 
to praise, and Rucker to profanity. — 

“Guess you knew him personally, d 
you?” he asked. 

Jerry ignored the belittlement. His 
sciousness was packed with the realiz 
that he had earned a little more than 
hundred dollars on this one sale. N 
enough to clear up. every cent of hi 
debtedness. In his new mood he lisi 
receptively to Fan’s argument tha 
could afford a new suit now; and that 
cially in his present occupation, wh 
ward appearance counted for so mue 
really needed it. Of course Gaylord’s: 
was a bit of luck, but even without ¢ 
ing it he was averaging sixty a week on 
lar sales. Yes, it was safe enough to 0 
winter suit. Fan went a little furthel 
on her next trip into the city chose fo: 
three new neckties and some silk shi 

Jerry conceded that she had better 
than he had. His appearance in the n 
charmed him. He carried himself a 
more assertively now. And when he gi 
commission check at the end of Janua 
positively swaggered as he took it int 

ank. 


“He yielded without a contest wher 
asked for more housekeeping ae 
was simply impossible to outguess th: 
cost of everything. Besides it was a 
while since she had blundered with hi 
counts. His sales slips maintained a 
fortable average week after week, al 
shook his head over the timidity whi 
chained him to an office chair. Fan a 
him more outspokenly than ever, al 
told her not to pinch the pennies qu 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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|. Yet sometimes when Jerry met 
McKenzie in the building he felt 
ly aggrieved that Mr. McKenzie 
ed no sign of appreciation. Even Mor- 
jidn’t appear to be especially impressed 
_Jerry’s records. Morton was probably 
jus, thought Jerry. Nobody likes to see 
ginner outdistance the veterans. Jerry 
rded this imaginary jealousy with great 


with not a penny due from him to 
man alive. Coincidentally his term 
he % M. C. A. expired just then. He 
med. 
‘T’ye earned a rest,’ he told Fan. ‘‘We 
’t need the extra money now, and the 
it takes out of me to earn it will pay 
ser if I put it into my regular work. 
tides I’m sick of wasting four nights a 
‘k away from home.” 
‘an almost concurred. 
‘Perhaps you're right. But eighty dol- 
a month is a lot of money, Jerry.” 
‘Not such an awful lot in these days,’ 
éaid grandly. : 
\ copy of the good easy-reading maga- 
i2 had accompanied him home. He had 
( out of the habit of buying it lately. 
‘eral times after dinner he interrupted his 
vual perusal of it to rhapsodize on the 
ifort of life in general. Fan agreed with 
absently. She was thinking out a prob- 
\. Fairview Park Gardens Estates! Well 
pr all, it was exactly the place for them, 
sn’t it? They’d lived here practically a 
‘r now, and everybody they really liked 
sd here too. 
Che realty company had finished the 
epment, but the region was sure to 
jain as exclusive as anyone but a snob 
uld want. 
“What’s the idea?” he inquired. 
Vhether to renew the lease or not?” 
“Yes, Jerry.” 
“Oh, we’d better renew it, hadn’t we? 
ere’s lots of time to think about that 
ugh.” 
*That’s just the trouble. The realty 
npany won’t rent it again at the same 
ce. They want to sell it.’ 
“Where’d you hear that?” 
‘I saw the agent, Jerry.” 
Well, how much do they want next 
1 ? 


“A hundred dollars a month. More than 
uble.”” 


Jerry whistled. 

“Modest little violets, aren’t they?” 
Fan confirmed. 2 
“And they won’t make any repairs 
her. They do want to sell.” 

‘IT hate to move,” said Jerry. ‘‘Depre- 
tes the furniture, and you have to buy so 
ich new truck for a new house, and we’ve 
2n so comfortable here. Where’ll we 
ve to?” 

Fan came over and sat on the magazine. 
“Let’s not move, Jerry,” she said. 
Ve’ll never find another house like this, 
d there’s nothing else to rent here any- 
y. I’ve been looking round. There just 
*t anything. We both want to stay here, 
s an awfully high rent, but if we went to 
y cheaper place you know what the 
ickers would say. And when he’s right in 
> office with you. Nobody’s said that 
out us for ever so long. Let’s stay, 


They stayed. 


It was in the early summer that Jerry 
s shocked to perceive how steadily he 
d drifted back to the lower levels. He 
S in deadly earnest as he told Fan. 
“Here I am,” he said, ‘‘“making more 
an twice as much as IJ did a year ago, and 
3 the same old story. Rent and repairs 
d heaven knows what. The sensible 
ng for us to do is to get away from this 
ice and stop fighting to keep up with the 
ighbors. Sublet, or something. I mean 
I’m through with this sort of hand-to- 
yuth life for good.” 
“T know you are. But if you could dou- 
» your income in just a few months I 
n’t see why you can’t go on and double 
some more. Do you mean that we’re 
ver going to have any more than we’re 
tting now?” 
“No! Eventually we’ll get more—lots 
re. That goes without saying. But we 
n’t expect to go on doubling every year. 
id I'll have to get more territory or better 
Titory before I can make very much more 
yway. If you don’t want to sublet, for 
aven’s sake let’s go easy for a while.” 
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But they didn’t. Business fell off sharply 
during the hot weather. Even to keep on 
the heels of current expenses Jerry had to 
scramble for small sales which otherwise he 
would have scorned. There were weeks in 
which he barely justified his drawing ac- 
count. On the first of September, when he 
inventoried himself, he found that in spite 
of another forgone vacation, in spite of a 
summer of the hardest and most sustained 
effort he could remember, in spite of his 
vigorous endeavor to educate Fan and his 
relentless economies as to himself, he 
owed five hundred and thirty-four dollars. 

It was all due to Fan and her irresponsi- 
bility. No matter how hard a man worked, 
his wife could break him—break him with- 
out half trying. If they’d stuck to their 
original scale of living and to Fan’s dam- 
nable nucleus system they’d have been 
rich—rich! 

Instead they were bankrupt. And what 
had they to console them for it? Nothing 
but a fewsticks of furniture, some clothes, a 
rented cottage and the recollection of a lot 
of silly entertainments. Why, if you came 
right down to it, they’d lived better at the 
beginning than they could afford to live 
now. Hamburg steak for dinner last night, 
and not any too much of it either. 

“Marriage!” exploded Jerry to himself. 
ee can live as cheaply as one! Oh, 

e (Je 

As he attacked his day’s work he thrust 
his private woes as far back into the shad- 
ows as he could. Yet, as he chatted with 
his friend Harry Bickford, of Bickford & 
Kent, his mind continually snapped away 
from the modest order in his hand to the 
fact that the milk bill had run for two 
months. 

He was on the point of asking mechani- 
cally: ‘Anything else?’”’ He had fallen into 
the habit of asking that question. But he 
apprehended it to-day before he had let it 
escape custody. The only way he eould 
hope to become solvent was to build on the 
easy-given business of Bickford and others 
like him. His itching mind carried him 
straight through the ramified line of Acme 
accessories and brought him up to the one 
profitable item in which there was a hope of 
interesting Bickford & Kent. 

““You’re missing the solid money in the 
line, Harry. If you don’t mind my suggest- 
ing something ——”’ 

“Shoot,” said Bickford. 

“You're selling the light stuff and letting 
the heavy business go to competitors. You 
could have a big trade in small motors if 
you went in for it. Within two blocks of 
you there are more than a hundred motor 
users; look at the lofts up there. They 
don’t even know you’re here. Why don’t 
you put in a stock and start a man out on 
neighborhood business? Let these garment 
makers know you can repair motors on the 
jump and you’ve practically insured your- 
self against their ordering any new equip- 
ment elsewhere. Yes, and it won’t hurt 
es accessory trade either—not by a long 
shot.” 

He elaborated the scheme, smoothed 
and strengthened it under Bickford’s ob- 
jections. In the end—not that day, to be 
sure, but early on the second morning—he 
got an order which was by far the largest 
purchase Bickford & Kent had ever placed 
with the Acme Electric. With the signed 
blank in his pocket he hesitated, wondering 
whether he had better finish his day’s calls 
or go back to the office at once. Morton 
would understand the importance of get- 
ting that equipment in motion. But he re- 
membered the old bills and Fan’s infinite 
capacity for letting new ones sprout, and he 
wagged his head grimly. The Bickford & 
Kent order was a good beginning, but it 
was a long way from the finish. He shuf- 
fled his remaining index cards, mapping 
out the district in his mind’s eye. One 
small motor-service station—he coined the 
phrase on the wing—mustn’t be too near 
another. But there were other possibilities. 
There was Wickham, for example. Wick- 
ham ought to have stocked up the house- 
hold specialties long ago—electric chafing 
dishes and toasters and vacuum cleaners 
and sewing machines. There was a pros- 
perous residential trade within easy reach 
of his store, and the fact that he specialized 
in builders’ suppliés needn’t interfere with 
a noncompetitive line which his show win- 
dows would sell for him. He went after 
Wickham’s order with a foreknowledge 
that he could get it. As he finished listing 
it he added an insinuating afterthought: 

“Oh, by the way, I suppose you need 
the regular dose of porcelains too? Might 
as well finish that up while I’m here.” 
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Goggles 
Sor every 
need— 
in work, 
rest or 


play. 


GOGGL 


be 


GaN, ; 
ya p ; 
ES 
pte 
Make your recreation complete. 
Re-create your eyes as well as your body by eliminating 


glare and dust annoyance and other eye-irritation. 
Willson Goggles are made in special outing models, ideal 
for the links, the courts and the beach. They are light and 
comfortable, with amber or other soft-tone glass. 
But wherever you play, wherever you rest, wherever you 
work, if eye protection of amy kind is necessary you will find 
a Willson Goggle to meet the requirements. 


Look forthe Willson Display Case on yourdealer’s counter. 
T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Makers of Optical Goods Since 1870 
Canadian Office, 23 Scott Street, Toronto 


i See ae 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


Vie a power boat of any canoe 
or rowboat—even a rented one. 
No rowing—women and children can 
easily run an Evinrude-equipped boat 
and have a glorious vacation. Built-in 
magneto, starts easily and runs 
smoothly. Automatic reverse gives 
quick control. Nearly 100,000 Evin- 
rudes now in use. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
198 Evinrude Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Distributors—69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y.;214State 
Street, Boston, Mass.;436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 


You get what you pay for 


OU get just about what you pay for in this work-a-day 
world. You can buy bicycle tires for quite a little less 
than Vitalics cost—and you'll get about what you pay for. 


The reason we think it good business to put real quality 
into Vitalic Tires is that we can give you the biggest value 
for your money that way. 

A cheap tire can't give the maximum mileage for the 
money. Vitalic Tires can and do. 
of experienced riders have paid the price of Vitalic quality— 
and have been glad they did. They found the cost per mile 
much less with Vitalics than with so-called cheap tires. 


Hundreds of thousands 


And they ride in punc- 
ture-free peace of mind on 
a very handsome tire with 
distinctive non-skid tread. 
Vitalic is a quality tire and 
it looks as good as it is. 


Continental Rubber Works 
Erie, Pa. 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic tires are made with an 
extra strong 14l4-ounce fabric. 
The strongest fabric used in any 
other bicycle tire is 12-ounce— 
and most bicycle-tire fabrics are 
even lighter. Here is a magnified 
cross-section of 1414-ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an equally 
magnified cross-section of 12-ounce 
fabric. That’s one reason why 
Vitalics give more miles for less 
money—also why the few punc- 
tures you get with Vitalics are 
so quickly, easily, and perma- 
nently repaired. 


a 


RADE MARK 


**Tougher than 


Elephant Hide’’ 
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It was finished up accordingly. Jerry 
went out with a hungry glint in his eye. 
Manifestly he had been blind to a number 
of interesting potentialities in his new pro- 
fession. All you had to do was to visualize 
the other fellow’s problems and ambitions, 
and not your own. 

Subsequently he perceived that Morton 
was puzzled. Jerry’s plan for small motor 
service stations had been instantly taken 
out of his hands and the whole city terri- 
tory mapped efficiently, so that he lost the 
chance of repeating his first great success. 
But he had learned something, and the re- 
sult of the lesson was visible in his sales 
records. That was what Morton was puz- 
zling about; he hadn’t thought that Jerry 
had it in him. His month’s statement 
showed earnings of six hundred and eighty 
dollars, and the check he deposited was as 
an eraser over his sorrows. Fan was exu- 
berant. 

“Before you know it,’’ she said with an 
ecstatic tremor, ‘“‘we’ll have a little car. 
We will, Jerry! I always knew you’d get 
on! Didn’t I tell you so?” 

Jerry’s heart descended several notches. 
Fan was consistent. Spend it the minute 
you get it, unless you’d already spent it 
before you did get it. He glanced wistfully 
at the tapestried chair. Fan was in it. 
Wasn’t he ever going to be able to lean 
back and relax? 

Somehow he wasn’t visibly better off, 
even as late as November. He worked a 
little harder, thought a little more in- 
tently, battled a little more strategically 
with refractory buyers. He kept his head 
well above water sometimes, but there was 
seldom any appreciable margin of safety. 
Mr. McKenzie had finally loosened his 
vocabulary: 

“Been watching you, Goodson. Making 
good now. Great work. Last three months 
put you top of the heap. Disappointed me 
before that. Order taker. Jollier. ‘Good 
fellow, give him an order.’ Never get any- 
where. Took brace evidently. Best sum- 
mer record I ever saw. Don’t lie down on 
the job. Keep on way you're going and 
we'll find something better for you.” 

Jerry was momentarily encouraged. Bet- 
ter territory perhaps, or more of it. If he 
kept up at the present pace—if! He groaned 
inwardly. Not much chance of his ever get- 
ting down! Fan would see to that all right! 

She did. He chased her doggedly for 
three desperate months without ever quite 
catching up. And then the blow fell. 

He rode home sightless,; his lips in a 
straight line and his newspaper still folded 
on his knees. He climbed the sharp grade 
from the station with the same hard, beaten 
look in his eyes. Fan hugged him joyously 
before he had slipped his latchkey back into 
his pocket. He refused to unbend. She 
drew back, hurt. 

‘‘Why, Jerry, what’s the matter?” 

He took off his coat before he answered. 
Then he faced her. 

““McKenzie offered me the job of city 
sales manager. Morton’s going out to the 
Coast. It’s a ten-thousand-dollar job.” 

Fan laid glad hands on him. He shook 
his head and held her off, gnawing his lips. 

“Wait! There’s a string to it. They like 
my work; they’re satisfied with everything 
they know about me. But there’s one 
thing they couldn’t know without asking. 
Before a man gets an executive job with the 
Acme he’s got to show that he can save 
money as well as earn it. They think a 
man who can’t handle his own finances de- 
cently can’t handle the company’s money 
decently. He asked me how much I'd saved 
since I’d been with the company. Funny, 
wasn’t it? Why don’t you laugh? A chance 
like that—a chance I might get once in a 
lifetime! And it’s gone just because I 
haven’t had enough sand to—to make you 
stop throwing away money! It’s no use 
thinking about it. We’re broke.” 

For the first time in her life Fan saw 
moisture in Jerry’s eyes. 

“What did you tell Mr. McKenzie?”’ 

He flung out his hands. 

“T said I’d tell him to-morrow. Cow- 
ardly? Oh, I suppose so. But I wasn’t ex- 
pecting it. Maybe if you’d been in my 
place uw 

‘Jerry!’ she said. 

“Don’t!” said Jerry miserably. “It’s 
too late. It’s too late.” 

She followed him to the living room and 
sat on the arm of the tapestried chair. He 
recoiled from the contact of her fingers. 

“Jerry, dear, didn’t it mean anything to 
you to grow up? Instead of sitting all day 
in your office dictating letters, and sitting 
here all evening reading stories?” 


July 5, 


“Don’t!” said Jerry. 

She smoothed his hair maternally. 

““When we were married,” she said, ; 
dued, ‘“‘you didn’t care whether we 
any furniture or not; you didn’t care’ 
we dressed, or what we ate, or whethe 
had good times or not. Don’t you ren 
ber that, Jerry? You wouldn’t teach 
Y. M. C. A. to make more money f 
but you were perfectly willing to do i 
bill collector. You weren’t afraid of b 
lazy, Jerry, and you weren’t afraid of b 
just a—a—a sitpatter. All you were af 
of was owing somebody a bill. I 
that so?” i 

“Tf you’d ever let me alone, Fan; ¢ 
let me alone. . . .” : 

“And whenever you caught up for ju 
day or two you stopped trying to go ah 
and began to sit pat again. Like resigr 
from the Y. M. C. A.” 

“Don’t say it’s my fault,”’ he said 
terly. “If we’d saved what you’ ve waste 
yes, wasted—we’d own this house. YV 
have money in the bank. I’d have the 
job in the company. It’s your fz 
Fan . . . it’s yours! Well, I hope yo 
satisfied.” His breath was stertorous, 
looked at him, wavered, and suddenly 
her cheek close to his. . 

‘Jerry, dear, we have saved what 
think I’ve wasted.” 

“What's that?” he inquired dum 
He was too distraught to understand. — 

““We—we do own the house, dear 

” ° 


We 

‘“What’s that?” This time he com 
hended. But he didn’t understand. 
mood was uncontrollable. ‘‘ What sor 
nonsense is that?” : 

“T—I bought it, Jerry. In May.” — 

“You?” he roared. ‘‘What with?” 

There was moisture in Fan’s eyes n 

“You wouldn’t lift your finger to | 
yourself, but when you were willing to y 
like mad to pay off bills, Jerry, dearest, 
I lied to you; I had to. I’ve made all 
own clothes and told you I bought f] 
and made you give me the money. Yo 
been paying all the household bills f 
solid year, and I saved the money and 
you I spent it in some silly way or ot 
I’ve charged things and when you’d 
the bill I’d return the things and get 
money back. The only things I kept y 
the ones you’d see—like the furniture 
one dress and one hat. There wasn’t 
other way, Jerry, there wasn’t!” 

Jerry sat goggle-eyed, outraged, rigi 
iron. Fan, crying unobserved, touched 
timidly. 

“Tt’s been terribly hard, Jerry—s 
you began to make so much. I’ve felt li 
thief. Only—oh, Jerry dear, it was the: 
way! I couldn’t let you be a sitpatter 
couldn’t be married to a failure. I bot 
the house in May and paid a thousand 
lars. There was a mortgage of four tl 
sand. I’ve paid off more than half o 
The rest ”” She laughed hysterice: 
“T raised the rent on us, Jerry. ~ 
n-never even looked at the lease when 
signed it. If you had I’d have had to 
you then, and I’ve g-got seven hun¢ 
dollars in a separate account of my owl 

“We've saved half our income, Je 
and you sit there like a b-bump on al 
and t-tell me it’s my fault that you hav 
got the best job in the company! ¥ 
when you tell Mr. McKenzie to-mor 
morning and you’re made a great big 
fluential important man there, aren’t 
going to be sorry, Jerry?”’ 

There was a prolonged stillness. P 
ently Jerry coughed. Regarding hin 
dread she saw that his jaw was square 
by a ruler. She knew intuitively that 
was thinking of how little she had tru: 
him. She couldn’t know that he was « 
fessing to himself how little he had 
served to be trusted, 9 <»_—~- | 

Jerry rose abruptly and crossed 
room. Fan watched him as well as 
could. His shoulders were extraordina 
broad. Jerry came back with a little sl 
of bills, a bank book and a check bool 
his none too steady hands. He thrust t] 
toward her. ; | 

“Here,” said Jerry dazedly. ‘“‘You. 
me and I'll run the Acme Company. | 
I’m going to kiss you in a minute, F 
only—only I don’t know if I quite dare 
You see, it’s so sort of—sudden.”’ a 

His smile was tremulous; but behin 
there was a relief and a determination 
to be disregarded. 

With a little sob that was all love : 
tenderness she fled into his arms. ; 
_ “Couldn’t you kiss me just once, Jerr 
just for a nucleus?” she whispered. __ 


; 
j 


oint. Colonel Cooper in 1822 left with 
1 pack train carrying five thousand dol- 
ars’ worth of goods. Captain Becknell, 
with thirty men, led another train with a 
ike amount of property, though they met 
lifficulty in attempting a short cut on the 
Plains. 

Josiah Gregg is an authorof whom fewmen 
30-day perhaps have ever heard. He did 
not write scenarios. He did not know that 
1e was writing history. None the less, he 
jid the story of the Santa Fé Trail in so 
dlain and accurate a fashion that any city 
aditor in the world would have trusted him 
is a safe shot on a story. No matter how 
nuch confusion prevailed, Gregg could al- 
ways send something. He wrote only what 
we callstraightaway 
stuff, with no thrills am 
and no heroics; but “ _ 
he got the story 
and he got the 
facts. Indeed, 
his articles 
which appeared 
in the Arkansas 
[Intelligencer 
and the Daily 
Advertiser, of 
Galveston, 
Texas, had the 
distinguished 
honor of being 
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TRAVELING THE OLD TRAILS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


followed with a certain system. Gregg’s 
book was not printed until 1844, but long 
before that the stories of returning traders 
had spread all along our Western frontier, 
so that nearly all adventurers of that day 
knew what risks had been taken by their 
predecessors. 

The first wagon went West up the Arkan- 
sas Riverin 1824, Colonel Marmaduke, later 
governor of Missouri, being one of the party. 
They had more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, part of which 
was carried on pack mules, but they also 
had along twenty-five wagons, carts and 
carriages. By this time the Indians were 
beginning to take an interest in the cara- 
vans, having a great fancy for calico them- 
selves. In 1826 and 1828 parties had trou- 
ble with the tribes, and in the latter year 
two men were killed. One party lost five 
hundred head of stock in an Indian stam- 
pede. In 1829 the Federal Government 
made an attempt to send out a military 
escort, but it did not come to much, and 
this company, with an escort sent out in 
1834 under Captain Wharton, was all the 
visible interest the United States Govern- 
ment showed in its first 
attempt at foreign trade. a 
It was individual and 
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SANOWICHOLA 


—For Salads Too 
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The New Sandwich 


Serve It When You Entertain. An Unusual Lunch 
for Motor Trips and Picnics 


IVE folks a change from the 
cheese and the ham, and other 
sandwich fillers. 


For Breakfast — Luncheon — 
Dinner — Parties 
Learn what Sandwichola adds to ome- 


Surprise them with a new picnic- 
delight,—a dainty sandwich made 
| with Sandwichola in alluring com- 
| binations. A jar makes 10 to 12 
good sandwiches. 


lettes. See how good with scrambled 
eggs. Mix with meat or cereals and serve 
in dainty new croquettes. In soups it 
lends a magic tang and zest. 


Your whole family will ask often for 


‘The Savages 
Feared the Num= 
bers and the Team: 
work of the Men Who 
Had the Caravan in 
Charge 


swiped pretty much bodily 
by no less a novelist than 
Captain Marryat. Gregg 
mildly complains that in his novel, Mon- 
sieur Violet, Marryat used his stuff so 
nearly verbatim that he himself had to go 
on record with the protest, lest sometime 
later he might be accused of plagiarism by 
Marryat. 

No one can tell how many writers have 
plagiarized from Gregg. His volume is the 
one great mine of information regarding the 
early days of the Santa Fé Trail. He him- 
self crossed the Plains on eight different 
trips and lived for some years in Northern 
Mexico. Starting out as an invalid, “de- 
clining under a complication of chronic dis- 
eases which defied every kind of treatment 
that the sagacity and science of his medical 
friends could devise, and not only disquali- 
fied for any systematic industry, but so de- 
bilitated as rarely to be able to extend his 
walks beyond the narrow precincts of his 
chamber,” he was advised to go West and 
die upon the prairies. He was a well man 
before he had been a month upon the trail. 
The spell of the country caught him; he 
lived—and wrote one of the most typically 
American books there is in print to-day. It 
is usually called The Commerce of the Prai- 
ries, although an early edition is named In 
the Western Prairies. 

By the year 1831, when Jed Bennett 
7 over Sally Breen’s gate, the trade to 
nta Fé was a thing well understood and 


a 


private enterprise 
which made our 
first experiment in 
foreign commerce. 
Each merchant, 
therefore, took his 
own chances and 
had to fend for him- 
self, the trip to 
Santa Fé being not 
only a mercantile 
risk but a personal 
adventure for every 
man engaged. It 
was a bold, keen 
day—that short 
time Calico was 
» king. are 

Wel . te The trade ha 

ye os advanced and had 

% : known changes at 

oe the time young Jed 

Bennett felt himself 

% old enough to un- 

* dertake adventure 

of his own. The town of 

Franklin, from which 

Becknell had started, was 

recognized as the eastern end of the Santa 

Fé Trail; but by this time the boats from 

St. Louis had begun to land freight more or 

less cheaply at the new town of Indepen- 

dence, a hundred miles to the west of 

Franklin. That meant the saving of a hun- 

dred miles or so of bad spring roads across 

the upper part of the state of Missouri. St. 

Louis, capital of the early fur trade up the 

Missouri, never was capital of the Santa Fé 

trade. Franklin claimed that title first, 

and lost it to the raw v llage on the Mis- 
souri. 

Once through the straggling frontier 
streets of Independence passed all the great 
tide of the early Westerners. The land trail 
up the Missouri, the trail up the Platte, the 
trail up the Arkansas—each began here. 
This was the outfitting point for the fur 
trade of the near North, for the home seek- 
ers of the Oregon Trail, and for the ancient 
and honorable company of adventurers who 
traded into Santa Fé. Jed himself, as he 
started out from his home town of Franklin, 
had heard rumors which more than half 
minded him to buy a lot in Independence 
as he passed through, so that he and Sally 


it. They won’t forget it if they try it 
once. 

Be sure to taste these flavors. 
the recipe below. 


At Leading Grocers’ 


Sandwichola is sold by leading gro- 
cers everywhere at : 
15c the jar. 


Surprise them again at a Sunday- 
Night-Supper with a salad of Sand- 
wichola. Taste this new salad 
yourself. Decide if you know of any 
other that equals it in flavor. 


A Rare Food 


Sandwichola contains ripe olives, pi- 
mientos, fine herbs and just the right 
touch of tuna, combined with olive oil. 
All rare products of Sunny California. 
All delicious foods. 


The blend of flavors is unique, differ- 
ent, piquant, charming—it’s a connois- 
seur’s creation. 

And its cost is a trifle—15c the jar. 

You'll serve it frequently in many 
ways when you know how good it is. 


Note 


Get a jar now and 
try it. It’s a food of 
valuable nutrition. 


When you know its 
attractions—when you 
learn how it helps you 
entertain, you’ll keep 
it always in the house. 


If your grocer hasn’t 
Sandwichola, send 
his name and address 
with coupon and 15c 
and we'll send a jar 
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LETTUCE SALAD WITH 
SANDWICHOLA CHEESE BALLS 


It’s “Curtis Knack” 


A Curtis recipe and ‘‘Curtis Knack”’ 
in preparation make Sandwichola differ- 
ent from any food you’ve used. 


Take 2 parts cottage cheese to 1 part Sand- 
2 wichola; mix until smooth; form into balis size of 
2 small walnut. Take large head crisp lettuce and 
= lay aside a leaf for each serving of salad desired 
cut balance of lettuce into narrow strips and mix 
with salt to taste; add 1 tablespoon olive oil and 
= mix lightly; add 2 tablespoons mayonnaise or 
= cream salad dressing and toss again until mixed. 
= Place lettuce leaf on each plate, portion of salad 
= on leaf; garnish with 1 or 2 Sandwichola cheese 
= balls. This is an attractive, appetizing, nutritious 
= salad. 
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CURTIS PIMIENTOS 
For garnishing, for sandwiches, salads, 
/ sauces, dressings, cream gravies, ‘“‘Chicken 
a la King,"’ and cheese. 
Crisp and tender. Fire roasted and peeled 
by the Curtis process. 


= 
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THE [GRTIS [GRPORATION 


LONG BEACH, (Los Angeles Harbor) CALIFORNIA 


Packers of Sandwichola, Ripe Olives, Curtisola, Olive Oil, Pimientos, Artichokes, 
Chicnic, Tuna Fish, Sardines and other AMERICAN FANCY GROCERIES 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: MacLaren Imperial Cheese 

Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Rose & LaFlamme, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; 

A. Magnano & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. —o 
—_—_ THE CURTIS 

CORPORATION 


7th and Water St., Long Beach, Cal. 


I enclose 15 cents for which send full size jar of 
Sandwichola and your new booklet, ‘‘California Picnics—Out- 
doors and Indoors.”’ . 


My Name 


Street Address - =8 


The Curtis Red Ball City. _State — 
with the Green Band— 
Assures Supreme Qual- 
ity of California’s Rar- 


est Foods, 


Grocer’s Name__ ae 


Street Address __ r 
Be sure to send your grocer's name if you want the jar. 
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HEN you add tire insurance to your car by equip- 

ping with Hartford Tires, you are insured. You 
are assured that tire-trouble has been subtracted from 
your motoring annoyances. And additional-tire-mileage 
has been added to your motoring joys. 


Hartford Tires are endowed with strength and resil- 
ience—for long-term service. They are at home on any 
make or kind of car. One tread might suit you better 
than another but the name ‘‘Hartford’’ molded on the 
side of the tire is the thing that insures when you are 
after low-cost-per-mile. 


All that can be expected of a tire is delivered by 
*‘Hartford’’—without stint or limit. You ride on velvet 
when you roll along on Hartford Tires. 


Let the next tire you buy be a Hartford Cord, an “H’”’, 
or “‘Strongheart’”’ Tread. Put it right to work on a rear 
wheel—you will then appreciate Hartford Tire insur- 
ance. Where you buy your other supplies is where 
Hartford Tires are sold. 


HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
1792 Broadway, New York 


might settle there instead of remaining in 
Franklin, should his home town prove to 
be sidetracked through the swift change of 
frontier events. 

What might this young merchant expect 
from his adventure into foreign parts? In 
what way did he differ from all those other 
men who trudged alongside their teams in 
the afternoon of an April day in 1831? He 
knew that the great profits of twenty years 
ago were gone—calico would no longer sell 
for three dollars a vara out in Santa Fé; 
but the market there remained steady for 
domestic cotton, bleached and unbleached, 
white or brown, and the goods of the Amer- 
ican mills were more desired than those of 
British make, because they ran heavier. 

What, then, should Jed buy with his scant 
capital of forty-eight dollars of the goods 
which his employer generously had allowed 
him to put into his wagon along with the 
main cargo? It was an important decision 
for Jed. He reasoned it out by his own 
counsel. He knew that his mother’s one 
calico dress was hung up for Sunday wear. 
He had seen how proud Sally was when her 
father could afford for her a fine gown of 
calico. He reasoned that women out there 
would be much as women here; that they 
would want something bright in color, fresh- 
looking to the eye. 

Jed knew that sometimes goods were 
damaged through bad care in transit— 
rainstorms did not improve calico or even 
brown drillings. So Jed had advised his 
employer, Colonel Stanley, to put a double 
cover over his freight wagon; and between 
these two sheets he had taken the canny 
care of putting one of his own two heavy 
blankets, spreading it over the wagon bows 
just above the place where his goods were 
stored, so that in case of rain this cargo, at 
least, might be kept dry! He had tacked 
canvas or heavy drill also round the sides 
and ends of the wagon box, so that even a 
driving slantwise rain would not wet the 
goods through the cracks of the wagon bed. 

He had arranged that all his little carry- 
ing charges should be taken out of his 
wages at the end of the trip. They would 
far more than be covered by the hire of the 
team which he had induced Colonel Stanley 
to take on to supplement his own four yoke 
of oxen. Jed pointed out to his employer 
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‘ 
be about twenty-five per cent of the al 
capital. Some freighters could be found 
who would haul goods from Independence 
to Santa Fé for ten or twelve cents a pound. 
Jed felt that since he was on the pay roll 
and his lead team also on the pay roll, his 
freight was far more than paid for, and his 
own keep and that of his oxen as well. 

Usually the caravans, or what remained 
of them, took between two and three months 
to go out and about a month and a half to 
come back; and they carried nothing on the 
return journey except gold dust or specie, 
Jed was ruminating about the advisability 


if he averaged ten or twelve miles a day all 
the way across he would be doing well. Jed 
knew about all these things. Had not his 
pap told him many a night before his death 
as he sat, his beard wagging, at the cabin 
fireside, his corncob pipe now and again 
taken from his lips so that he might gesture 
with it toward the West that he had known? 


Josiah Gregg’s Table 


Jed thought that if he could get six bits 
a yard for his calico he would be mighty 
well content. He had known it to go as 
low as two shillings and sixpence in Santa 
Fé; and a terrifying report had come back 
that plain cottons had been sacrificed there 
at thirty-one cents the vara; and there was 
talk of robbing customs duties at the fron 
tier. Jed had something in all these prob 
lems to make him think, but he figured that. 
all in all, by the time he got back home he 
would have doubled or trebled his capital; 
and, with the mortgage paid off, that would 
leave him and Sally a hundred dollars with 
which to begin life as one of the solid fami 
lies of his community. Sally surely was 
worth the effort. He would not stay home 
and plow corn with a single mule. 

Josiah Gregg, writing at a time when he 
had full retrospect of all the Santa Fé trade, 
could tell more about it than Jed Bennett 
could in 1831, when he was starting out; so 
perhaps we may purloin a look at the useful 
table of the historian, which tells the whole 
story of the tremendous romance of the 
Santa Fé trade in scarce a page of figures 


AMOUNT a | 
YEARS a bay WAGONS| MEN | OWNERS | ean ae 
1829 Fame 15,000 LO) COS | eee men Pack animals only used. 
1323 12,000 = Os sah i] eee Pack animals only used. 
1824. . . | 35,000 26 100 80 3,000 | Pack animals and wagons used. 
1825. . . | 65,000] 37 | 130 | 90 | 5,000] Pack animals and wagens used. 
1826) 90,000 60 100 70 7,000 | Wagons only henceforth. 
1 1827) eae 85, 000) amos 8,000 
1828. . . | 150,000 | 100 200 80 20,000 | Three men killed, being the first. 
1820 60,000 30 50 20 5,000 | First U. S. Escort—1 trader killed. 
1830. . . | 120,000 70 140 60 20,000 | First oxen used by traders. 
1831. . . | 250,000 | 130 320 80 80,000 | Two men killed. 
55) = : Party defeated on Canadian. 
i : wel . chen (tee men killed, three perished. ; 
1833. . . | 180,000 | 105 185 60 80,000 } 
1834. . . | 150,000 160 i 70,000 | Second U.S. Escort. 
1835. . . | 140,000 140 40 70,000 
1836.. . . | 130,000 135 35 60,000 
1837. . . | 150,000 160 35 80,000 
1838. . . | 90,000 100 20 40,000 
1839 . . . | 250,000 250 40) 100,000 | Arkansas Expedition. 
1840... 50,000 60 5 10,000 | Chihuahua Expedition. 
1841. . . | 150,000 100 12 80,000 | Texas-Santa Fé Expedition. 
1842. . . | 160,000 120 15 90,000 
1843. . . | 450,000 : 300,000 | Third U. S. Escort—Ports closed. 


that this lead team, longhorns from the far 
Southwest, had been brought back by his 
own father three years ago. He guaranteed 
them to be the “‘fast-steppin’est oxens”’ in 
the train. They were light, thin, wiry cat- 
tle, much faster of foot than the heavy 
States oxen which made up wheel, point 
and lead in the original team. The older 
trader knew the value of a good brisk lead 
team, so he fell in with the counsel of Jed, 
who had an old head on young shoulders. 


A Four Months’ Journey 


No one could tell what the prices would 
be out at Santa Fé; there was always to be 
considered the fluctuation of the market, 
which never absorbed any very tremendous 
amount of goods. The entire Mexican trade, 
including Old Mexico, never imported much 
over two million dollars’ worth of goods of 
all sorts, by seacoast or inland caravan at 
that time. Some trains even by 1831 had 
not made much above fifty per cent of the, 


cost of their merchandise. The investment \, the ridges—high, winding and dry. Onl 
in rolling stock and outfit must naturally — 


‘“Whoa-hup! Whoa-hup! Hoy-ee, oxen!’ 

The horned kine began to know thei 
master’s voice, to sense the accuracy of th 
tremendous whiplash exploding within a 
inch of that bare spot on an ox’s hip where 
earlier crackers now and again had landed, 
eating away the hair. Jed spoke a word or 
so of Spanish, a language commoner the 
in Franklin than was French, though Ka 
kaskia and St. Louis and Ste. Geneviev 
lay not.so far away. A mile and a half o 
so an hour the cattle would sway on under 
the lash of whip and tongue, the wheel 
slipping or bogging or binding, sometime 
locked with a pole when they went dow 
a steep hill—the rough lock which ever 
wagoner must know in those parts. 

Franklin lay on the Missouri and so did 
Independence but the road between did 
not lie in the valley all the way. The men 
of Missouri and Arkansas, of all frontie 
countries where bridges were unknown, 
watercourses abundant and the forest 
growth heavy, laid out their roads along 
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some such great valley as the Arkansas— 
ide and relatively straight, across a high 
id dry country— did the trails follow close 
the waterways. 

In this start of the caravan of 1831 from 
-anklin scarce more than a dozen wagons 
ere lining out that day, the two or three 
yners being each for himself thus far. At 
e outfitting point of Independence there 
ight be a hundred wagons in all making 
ady for the west-bound trade that spring. 
aat would mean nearly a thousand head 
oxen, mules and horses, at least two hun- 
ed men, and nearly a quarter of a million 
lars’ worth of goods—a rich haul for 
vages. 

On ahead, a hundred miles or two west 
the Missouri, they might meet Indians 
almost any time, as all the older wagon 
Otoes and Kaws and 


om their northern range after horses. 
et on to the westward the warlike Co- 


ey dominated; and at the edge of the 
othills they might see Utes and Arapahoes. 


From Round Grove to Santa Fe 


But all these things were discounted— 
ven to the extent of having along a little 
‘ass cannon which shot a bullet at least as 
gas a large marble. Jed did not worry 
yout any such matters as he trudged be- 
de his oxen, steadily narrowing the gap 
btween him and the last team ahead. His 
dss, Colonel Stanley, driving a strong 
sam of mules hitched to a dearborn car- 
age, was yet farther on, looking out a 
dod spot for the camp that night. 

“Wall, boy,” said a lank and well- 
hiskered wagoner that evening when Jed 
ashed his team into the forest glade for 
ie first night’s bivouac, ‘“‘ye made it in, 
idn’t ye?” 

“T shore did,” said Jed. ‘‘An’ I reckon 
‘m gwine to make it in ever’ night too. But 
on’t ye call me ‘boy.’”’ 

He made no motion toward the long 
‘stol which hung at his leg, or the old 
tuirrel rifle which lay against his wagon 
at; and the older man of the trail went 
1 a little further with his badinage. 
“Wall, I didn’t know, son. I seed you-all 
-leanin’ a’gin the gate back yan. Mebbe 
2 found ’nough to keep ye a leetle late.” 
_Jed’s eye took on a sudden gleam, the 
olor came under the tan of his face. 

“YT brung my team in as good as your’n,” 
iid he quietly. ‘‘As to what kep me back, 
iat ain’t none of yore damned difference, 
a’ I ain’t goin’ to hear no damned word 
oout hit.” 

_ The older man would have gone further 
erhaps, but Stanley, Jed’s employer, 
assed by smilingly, chewing a grass stem. 
fe paused now. “That’s right, Jed,” said 
e, “take no back slack from any man on 
ie trail. Do your work and hold your 


_“T’m a-gwine to, Colonel,” said Jed, and 
imned away unconcerned. Started right, 
e oa accepted then and there as a full 
and. 

_“That’s a good yoke you got there,” said 
nother teamster to him. 

“Yep,” said Jed, his mouth full of 

‘ooden pins which he had pulled out of the 
yps of the bows. ‘‘That yoke she’s pifion 
n’ my pap fetched her from Santa Fé on 
iis yere lead yoke 0’ mine. They can trot 
ist as horses. If I had five yoke like them, 
d go on a keen lope all the way to Sant’ 
ee. You-all wouldn’t see nothin’ of me 
<ceptin’ the dust.” 
“Well, hit would be a long lope,” pon- 
ered another wagoner, pipe in hand. “I 
sekon she’s easy a thousan’ mild acrost.’’ 
_ Jed drew from his pocket a page of paper 
a which were some crude figures. ‘‘My 
ap gave me this,” said he. “‘Hit’s all fig- 
ered out how fur it is.”’ And, since Josiah 
Tegg calls them accurate, we also—per- 
aps rolling along comfortably on the 
anta Fe Limited to-day, seeing never a 
near of wild grass and passing one after 
aother of countless thriving little cities— 
ay cast an idle glance over the table of 
istances of Jed Bennett, merchant of 
(most a hundred years ago: 


10M INDEPENDENCE TO MILES TOTAL 
MOVE 5 2, os, sos 35 

SRI ba 8d seen Co cp ots 30 65 
.0-Mile TOOK wer ne  . soee 30 95 
BRR RM ie itn a % 8 103 


THE SATURDAY 


MILES TOTAL 
Big John Spring (crossing sev’l cr’s) 40 143 
ComeoiliGrove yen. 5 hee 2 145 
Dismond Spring* se. A fe 15 160 
MEOSU SPLINT PEL HL AA Uue ce chi, wen eee, 15 175 
Cottonwood: Cr. (re +. a4. ee 12 187 
Turkey Gre fe he Me. twee 25 212 
DA TUOTATKANEAS Ms Fl bib 4: cA mone 17 229 
GowrCreakay her. e280, Ie, 20 249 
ARKANNASURIVEIL at 8.) ok see he 16 265 
Walnut Cr. (up Ark. R.). . 2... 8 273 
ASH OPGCKS SS ae iste ciel. feo). ae 19 292 
Pawnee, Bork earas. 4) eatin, tle 6 298 
Coon :\Creckere Ot Pek vaya 08 331 
CACHES te eB 50 ne oie i 36 367 
Ford oR Arkansaseet maces. & fs 2 387 
Sand Cr. (leave Ark.R.) ..... 50 437 
Cimarron R. (Lower Sp.) . . . . . 8 445 
Middle Spr. (up.Cim. R.). 2 . . . 36 481 
Willow Barer. ities Nat 248. 26 507 
Wpper Springs eee ney Gun oe 18 525 
‘Cold Spr. (eave Cim. R.) . 2... 5 530 
IMeNeés sire aire thn, weet te. ah: 25 555 
Rabbit-cariCreae sean eer est e200 575 
Rounds Mounds. i.) oe ieee 2 8 583 
Rocks @reekaemea ts wistes See. 8 591 
POmtron OCKGie: sale armen oe 19 610 
Or ColoradOnwa male) Hater cree 20 630 
Ocatenetiemen. teed a re en, 6 636 
anita! Clarans pista Mayet ne ts 21 657 
R10: Mora teeter c.p:ctyc: code seed eee 679 
Rio/Gallinas' (Vegas) 3. 2.) 7. 20 699 
Ojo de Bernal (Spr.) ....... 17 716 
San? Migueliae > 23 Sia Se 6 722 
Pecos Villagee 25 jo) 2h onc ee 23 745 
Saiital stare 82. ieee wet ae 25 770 


“We'll make it like a damn,” said Jed 
calmly, as he replaced his paper in his 
pocket. He lighted his own pipe the same 
as his elders, as he went on caring for his 
team. His employer noted that he both 
hobbled and picketed his oxen, taking no 
chances of their wandering during the 
night—a precaution which three wagoners 
the next morning wished they also had 
taken; for the first days on the trail are 
dangerous ones for homesick cattle. 

Having cared first for necessary things, 
Jed cared for himself, building his little fire 
alone and cooking for himself a part of one 
of the razorback hams that he and his 
mother had smoked the preceding winter. 
Fifty pounds of flour, twenty of sugar, ten 
of coffee, forty or fifty pounds of bacon— 
about that much would be allowed for the 
provender of each man on the trail. Buffalo 
meat would be the staple for all. It was 
cheap transport, Nature taking care of the 
caravan to a very large extent with food for 
man and beast raised at her own expense, 
not theirs. 

The shadows of night came and the men 
sat about the little fires, or began to throw 
down their scant beds on the ground. The 
laugh and jest went round. It was a wild 
and free scene, that of the first camp of the 
trail in those days of our country. 


Oxen Better Than Mewels 


**A oxen,’’ said Jed sagely to his neighbor 
as he shook the ashes out of his pipe and 
gave a jerk at his bed rope, “‘is- better than 
a mewel. Of course a oxen if anything is a 
stampedin’er critter than a mewel; but a 
oxen is made for to live on grass. Come to 
fordin’, a oxen is safer than what a mewel 
is. My pap’s told me many a time that he’d 
done seed a hull team of mewels git down 
an’ drown’d in three foot of worter. You 
watch me an’ my five yoke—hain’t no 
worter gwine #0 stop us. If we cain’t ford, 
we'll swim.” 

““Cain’t swim fur with three ton of goods 
in a wagon,” said his friend; ‘‘or anyways 
two ton or two an’ a half ton.” 

“Well, we'll git ’crost someway,’ said 
Jed positively; and so he lay down to 
dream of Sally. 

Ten days or more from the time Jed had 
said good-by to Sally, this unit of the great 
caravan of 1831 pulled into the raw village 
of Independence on the Missouri and was 
greeted by the mixed population of trad- 
ers—Mormons, hunters, trappers, team- 
sters and all-round adventurers. The spring 
was early and the grass was up. Word 
went through the assembling units of the 
caravan that they must hurry and get 
away. Indeed, the general fear of competi- 
tion was in the minds of everyone. Some- 
one might be trying to sneak some goods by 
pack train up the Canadian out of Arkan- 
sas. The Mexicans might be bringing up 
something from Vera Cruz. As to these 
assembling here for the start, the necessity 
for mutuality wiped out the thought of 
personal competition for the time. All 
these wagons, owned by a score or more of 
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Ivory Garters 
Strike Shackles 
From Weary Legs 


HEY .setavou free from undue leg 
weariness, so light and easy- 


setting and so sure are they. 


No metal in Ivory Garters to bite 
into your flesh or to rust and irritate 
your skin. No pads. From breakfast 
to bedtime you walk on Easy Street 
and do not know they’re there—only 
your socks stay set so smoothly. 


Put on a pair of Ivory Garters and 


shake off years of leg-fret. 


a silk sock, cool as lisle, they are 
durable and long-lived, and give your 


legs comfort. 


Stores that sell men’s wear sell them. 


IVORY GA Ree RaC OF 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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dom enjoyed by those whose di- 


Ge RESTFUL SLEEP is sel- 


gestion is faulty and deranged, due 

to hasty and improper mastication of food. 
The sensation of heaviness, pressure and 
pain which often result from even mild 
attacks of indigestion, with the attendant 
nervousness, rarely fails to give rise to nights 
of broken rest. 
Insufficient sleep caused by an impaired 
digestion sooner or later produces a state 
of irritability that will handicap the most 
efficient and capable individual. 
Such a person soon finds that there is 

a “falling off” in his enthusiasm and will- 
to-do, and all too often this is contributed 
in some degree to those around him. 
In my personal practice, regulation of 
the diet and chewing a stick of my origi- 
nal pepsin gum for ten minutes after 
meals will usually so improve the diges- 
tion and relax the nervous system that an 
individual soon finds that he is not only 
sleeping better but is accomplishing a 
great deal more in his daily work. 
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traders, must stand together for protection 
against the Indians—at least after the first 
week of the journey. 

One group of wagons after another began 
to leave the ferry front and pull out over 
the well-defined prairie road which led to 
Council Grove, a hundred and forty-five 
miles from the river. This point, so called 
because of a treaty once made there with 
the Osage Indians, marked the last of the 
good timber and the edge of the region of 
safety against the savages. The general 
rendezvous and the semimilitary organiza- 
tion of the train always took place at this 
stage. 

Jed’s Precaution ° 


We must give Jed three weeks or more 
from old Franklin to Council Grove, via 
Independence. By this time mid-May is in 
evidence across the prairies, as we may still 
call these rolling stretches between Inde- 
pendence and Council Grove. The grass 
still grows tall in this part of the country 
and the flowers later are profuse. The cac- 
tus is not seen. The short bunch grass, or 
buffalo grass—species of the Spanish 
grama grass which in Texas is called mes- 
quite grass—as well as the sagebrush and 
greasewood of the high arid country, lies as 
yet far beyond. 

“‘T reckon, Colonel,’’ said Jed to his em- 
ployer when they met at the rendezvous in 
the edge of the long strip of timber, ‘“‘ef you 
don’t mind I’ll cut me a log or two 0’ good 
hickory wood and swing ’em along under 
my wagon. If we broke a ex or busted a 
yoke a feller could manage to fix it up then. 
My pap told me there ain’t no wood on out 
beyant, an’ he said lay in some yere.” 

““That’s right, son,’’ said his employer, 
nodding; ‘‘that’s a good idea.’’ So while 


| others were laughing and larking, Jed was 


busy with his ax. 

When all the wagons were on hand that 
were to be expected for the train, the men 
met in a rude plebiscite to elect a captain of 
the march. That ottice was one of responsi- 
bility, but it carried small authority. Each 
man was apt to do pretty much as he 
pleased in any case, and of discipline there 
could be but little; yet, with the instincts 
of democracy strong as they were, all of 
these men felt the need of leadership and of 
a rough common submission to the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Never was election any keener 
than this at Council Grove each spring, and 
never did politician seek empty honor more 
avidly than did the several candidates for 
the captaincy. 

“There hain’t but one man fitten to be 
captain,” said Jed when they came to him 
for his vote. ‘‘That there is Colonel Stan- 
ley. He ain’t got but five wagons, but he’s 
a square man, an’ he ain’t a-skeered of 
nuthin’. I vote fur him.” 

Others in majority did also; and so, hay- 
ing chosen their leader and being now some- 
what possessed of the fret of the trail, the 
remaining details of the rendezvous at 
Council Grove were brief. A couple of days 
and the train was made. 

“Roll out! Roll out!” the call went over 
the scattered encampment on the following 
morning. Dew-wet blankets were cast 
aside and soon little mess fires were alight, 
with coffee—staple of the trail—abrew to 
the tune of sizzling bacon in the pan. Then 
the men, each with his ox yoke over his left 
shoulder, bows in his right hand and bow 
pins in his mouth, started off to get his 
cattle, some even before there came from 
the captain’s fire the warning cry: ‘‘Catch 
up! Catch up!” 
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The men hurried with their gearing 
each anxious to be the first. ‘‘ All set!” 
was the keen voice of Jed Bennett whi 
first announced that he was ready to mo 
on. He had his five yoke in as soon as mos 
of them could handle four. But close to hir 
rose other calls: ‘‘All set! All set!” Th 
captain looked hither and yon to see if a 
were ready, then gave the last comman¢ 
“Stretch out! Stretch out!” 

Then came the free conversation of ma 
to brute, the terrifying reports of the greg 
whiplashes, the creaking of the wago 
tongues and the rattle of chain ends and th 
tinkle of a tin pail here and there at the ta 
of some tall argosy of the plains as the flee 
headed out for its journey across the prair 
seas. Four hundred thousand square mil 
of unknown country lay ahead; but beyon 
that was certain rather easy money. 

It is the last week in May, and in th 
part of the journey the spring rains may | 
looked for at any time, even at night whe 
the heavy Osnaburg covering of the ca 
wagons offers protection none too goo 
As for the road, however, it lies only as 
series of scattered paths and not in a cor 
tinuous and much trodden highway. 
sod is the only macadam on the mail 
traveled road to Santa Fé. Our carele 
captains, each full of his own lust of adve 
ture, might easily follow this plainly mark 
pathway were they quite alone, but ea¢ 
man now is cautioned to stick to the wage 
train and not to straggle from the line | 
march. Indians may show at any time, a: 


It is the principle of safety in numbe 
which alone binds the caravan together. 


In Hollow Square 


Experience and reason would show that 
long, strung-out, single file of wagons woul 
be far more vulnerable to a swift attac 
than would a shorter and more compa 
column. The line of march now, therefor 
is in four parallel columns or division 
which advance together and come 
camp at the same time. This formatic 
readily adapts itself to defensive 2 
protective tactics. In case of a sudd 
alarm—and always at night for defensi 
purposes—the wagons are parked in a gre 
hollow square, which can be formed v 
quickly by trained wagoners. At the c 
mand the two outside lines of wag 
spread and then wheel, to make the frot 
half of a square. The two inner lines wh 
right and left at the rear and complete th 
square. At the rear corner a gap is lef 
Into this traveling fortress all the anim: 
are driven in case of any alarm. While thi 
feed they are under guard—hobbled 
picketed. After they have fed they alwaj 
are driven in risky country into the inte 
of the corral, whence it is almost impossi 
for them to stampede. The propensity 
oxen, mules or horses to take fright at an 
trivial cause and rush off in a body pe 
mell was well understood by. the maraudi 
Indians, but equally well understood an 
carefully guarded against by these cann 
freighters. 

Beyond Council Grove watches must 


guard is a religious one for every memh 
of thetrain’party; one which cannot by 
possibility be avoided except through abs 
lute physical disability. No matter ho 
cold or wet the night, the guard must stan 
until relieved. In so large a train as o 


(Continued on Page 141) 


(Continued from Page 138) 

1 a personnel of perhaps two hundred 
1, there would be eight watches and each 
ild stand guard for a fourth of each al- 
ate night. Each watch has its own 
tain. It was Jed’s good fortune to be 
sen as captain of a watch on his first 
it out; for Stanley, captain of the train, 
an eye out for level-headed and depend- 
’s march Stan- 
would drive alongside Jed Bennett’s 
‘on and they two would hold conver- 


on. 
Colonel,” said Jed on one of these ap- 


furder side. In the mornin’, just startin’ 
, with everything cold an’ sorry, hit’s 
der to take a hill.” 

That’s a good idea, Jed,”’ said Colonel 
ong once more. ‘We'll keep that in 
1 A? 

‘But, Colonel,” queried Jed, “‘when’ll we 
in among the bufi’ler? Accordin’ to 
at my pap told me, hit orto be before 
y long now.” 

ill that Stanley could answer was 
uién sabe?’’ —the indefinite Spanish 
ase even then well known in the West. 
2 antelope still ranged as far east as 
neil Grove, but in 1831 the buffalo 
*e not expected less than two hundred 
west of Independence; the species, 
»e abundant eastward as far as the Ap- 
chians, having by that time been driven 
‘ar westward. 

t was along the tributaries of the Cot- 
wood that the caravan that year found 
ir first buffalo. What that meant in the 
y of instantaneous excitement and 
‘ly-burly may well be imagined. The 
'd, stampeding for some unknown rea- 
1, came close to the wagon train and 
same targets for every manner and sort 
firearms. Jed Bennett, owning no more 
idly weapon than his father’s ancient 
urrel rifle, none the less remembered his 
her’s counsel to hold low down on a 
falo if one would hit the heart. Jed’s 
gon and Jed’s watch had meat in camp 
it night. Proud as every man is over his 
t buffalo, Jed was modest and entirely 
mt as to his own skill—facts which did 
; escape the attention of the captain of 
‘train. In no place is a man more keenly 
more rapidly judged by his fellows than 
the trail. 


In the Valley of the Arkansas 


from this time on the party might count 
h fair safety upon a continuous supply 
fresh meat. Well fed and happy over the 
spect, they pushed on over the rolling 
intry, crossing many annoying and—of 
irse—bridgeless little waterways, until 
last upon a certain day a great shout 
nt up along the line. They were two 
ndred and seventy miles westward on 
sir way; and there before them lay the 
lley of the Arkansas! Believe our ac- 
‘ate historian, it could not have been 
pleasing to the eye: 
“The landscape presented an imposing 
d picturesque appearance. Beneath a 
ge of wavelike yellow sandy ridges and 
locks, spreading far beyond, descends 
» majestic river, averaging at least a 
arter of a mile in width, bespeckled with 
‘dant islets thickly set with cottonwood 
uber. The banks are very low and bar- 
1, with exception of an occasional growth 
stunted trees hiding a swamp or hill, 
ced there as it were to protect it from 
» fire of the prairies, which in most parts 
ps down every perennial growth. In 
ny places, indeed, where there are no 
inds, the river is so entirely bare of trees 
it the unthinking traveler might ap- 
yach almost to its very brink without 
pecting its presence.” 

hat this is a true description of the 
lley of the Arkansas many a man who 
v it even twenty or thirty years ago may 
est. Yet Gregg counts that by this time 
y had left to the eastward the “‘truly rich 
1 beautiful region of the border.” It is all 
m lands to-day; but in 1831 the train 
stains looked westward from this point 
yecting thenceforward sparser vegeta- 
n—few trees, short grass, the sage and 
‘tus of the higher plains. By this time, be 
e, Jed Bennett felt himself in a new 
rid. He looked about him. There lay 
> Far West! He was years older than 
en he left home six weeks ago. He was 
nan! 


THE SATURDAY 


Steadily upward ran the grade now and 
the cattle began to grow gaunter, some of 
them footsore even thus soon. They were 
in the Indian lands. Did space offer for 
such scenario, we might stage for this cara- 
van of 1831 more than one determined 
attack of the Plains’ tribes, who were re- 
pulsed by the steady line of’ the frontiers- 
men’s rifles, if not by the use of their noisy 
little field piece. The savages feared the 


numbers and the teamwork of the men who | 


had the caravan in charge. The system of 


the trail had been too well worked out to | 
yield to their own haphazard methods. | 


They killed none of the newcomers, got 
none of their mules or cattle; and the train 
pushed on steadily, always to the west- 
ward. By this time men and animals were 
well shaken down into their places, so that 
the train went on with machinelike regu- 
larity; the day’s march, the forming of the 
park in the evening, the stretching out in 
four divisions in the morning, being exe- 
cuted with military precision. Jed Bennett, 
not yet twenty, in moccasins now, trudged 
along beside his oxen hour after hour— 
lean, brown and tireless. He was now a 
man of the New World he had coveted. 


The Prairie Runners 


It may or may not interest us to know, 
from the text of our historian, that our 
caravan held to the Arkansas Valley for 
little more than a hundred miles before 
undertaking what was known as_ the 
Cimarron Cut-Off, to avoid the greater bend 
of the path along the Arkansas. All the 
water casks were filled and food was laid in 
for a quick journey of two days or more. 
We have forded the risky Arkansas and 
countless other streams We are now four 
hundred and forty-five miles on our way 
and, as the date is June 14, we will have 
been some thirty days upon our journey. 

It was on this dry march of the Cimar- 
ron that the caravan of 1831 had its great- 
est Indian seare. ‘“‘The entire number of 
the Indians when collected together,” says 
Gregg, “could not have been less than from 
two to three thousand.” 

But once more determination or blufi— 
or both—brought the travelers through. 
Gregg savs that these Indians were Black- 
feet and Gros Ventres, far to the south- 
ward of their normal hunting range. And 
it was only two days later, along the 
Cimarron, that they were attacked by yet 
another band—probably Comanches—a 
hundred or more in number; but once 
more the savages were stood off. Where- 
fore, on June 30, forty-five days out of 
Independence and five hundred and twenty- 
five miles on their way, the caravan paused 
at the Upper Spring of the Cimarron. 

““We had now a plain and perfectly dis- 
tinguishable track before us, and a party of 
avant-couriers—known in the technical 
parlance of the prairies as runners—soon 
began to make preparations for pushing 
forward in advance of the caravan into 
Santa Fé, though we were yet more than 
two hundred miles from that city. It is 
customary for these runners to take their 
departure from the caravans in the night in 
order to evade the vigilance of any enemy 
that might be lurking round the encamp- 
ment. They are generally proprietors or 
agents; and their principal purpose is to 
procure and send back a supply of provi- 
sions, to secure storehouses, and—what is 
no less important—to obtain an agreeable 
understanding with the officers of the cus- 
tomhouse.” Thus says the simple historian 
of the trail. 

Now it was that Jed Bennett, on these 
high dry plains, found growing the tree of 
his success. Some men say that opportu- 
nity knocks but once; others say that it 
knocks alike to all. Certainly it knocked 
evenly for all of the great wagon trains of 


the Upper Springs; and practically all of the | 


traders by this time knew that ere long 
the organization would be abandoned and 
that each man would be on his own; but 
while these were thinking, Jed was acting. 
He had met a party of Mexican hunters 
some distance from the trail. 

“Colonel,” said he, calling his employer 
aside, ‘‘I’ve been talkin’ with some of 
these folks that lives out here an’ knows the 
ways. I ain’t afraid of no duties—my pap 
told me how to handle the men that run the 
derechos de arancel. I kin git through and 
not give up half our cargo nuther.”’ 


“What’s on your mind, Jed?” asked his | 


employer; and Jed told him what was on 
his mind. 


“Leave me take three yoke of the light | 


cattle out yore other teams,” said he, 
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UST 28 years ago Carey Flexible Cement Roofing was ap- 
plied to the Tecumseh Flour Mills in Tecumseh, Nebraska. 
The identical roof is still giving good service and appears 


good for many more years. 


It is but one of many Carey roofs, in all parts of the country, 
that have served more than twenty years, and outlasted all 


guarantees. 


You can have this same Carey Brand and quality today. 


Or you can have this same ‘third decade quality”’ in Carey 
Asfaltslate Shingles, Carey Built-Up Specifications, or Carey 
Roll Roofings that have been specially. designed to meet the 
particular needs of every modern type of building. For infor- 
mation about roofings of known endurance and for all kinds of 
asbestos products, write nearest distributor. 
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Carried in stock by the Distributors listed below: 


Asbestos Built-Up Roofs 
Feltex Asphalt Felts 


Asphalt Pitch 
Wallboard 


Roofing Paints 
Insulating Papers 
Elastite Expansion Joint Asphalt Built-Up Roofs 
Asfaltslate Shingles 
Carey Flexible Cement Roofing 


Fibre Coating for Roofs 
Fiberock Asbestos Felts 
Asbestos Materials 

Roll Roofings 
Damp-Proofing Comp’ds 


85% Magnesia Pipe and Boiler Coverings 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


500-520 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Havana. 2s. Seppe aie The Kelman Co. Salt Lake City........... Galigher Mach’ry Co. 
Houston... 08cm Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. San Antonio......... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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Knoxville.......W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. 
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increase comfort and pleasure. 


Double the number of your 


happy vacation hours with 
“Liberty”? Daylo 


E’VE named it the ‘‘Liberty’’—because it 


leaves the hands free—can be clipped over 
your belt, or slipped over a button. The ideal 
light for all out-door people. Get one NOW for 
your vacation. Two handsome styles, gun metal 
and full nickel. Fitted witha long-lived Eveready 


Tungsten battery, No. 703. 


The Liberty Daylo is very com- 
pact, being only 214” wide x 334” 
high x 13¢” thick. It is of all-brass 
construction, beautifully finished, 
strong and durable, and it has both 
permanent and intermittent con- 
tacts for steady or flashing light. 
Your Eveready dealer has 77 styles 
of Daylo and those long-lived 
TUNGSTEN batteries. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Ready to 
hang on 
your belt; 
the hinged 
belt clip in 
position 


Ready 
to 
Hang 
on 
Button 
or 

Hook“ 


Price 
$2.25 
each, 
complete 
with battery 
and lamp 


| sweet air was like wine. 
| clear air above them were astonishingly 
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“with my own team in the front, an’ I’ll 
take my wagon—hit’s got the best of our 
goods in hit—an’ I’ll pull out to-night on 
ahead. I’ve had rawhide shoes on my stock 
for more’n a week, an’ they kin travel. I 
don’t want the heavy wheelers now, ‘cause 
I’m gwine to make a run fer it. Give me 
luck an’ Pil beat these people by about a 
week, an’ sell my goods at top price afore 
they see the aidge of Sant’ Fee!” 

Colonel Stanley looked at him quizzi- 
cally fora moment or so. ‘‘Allright,son; go 
ahead,” was all he said. 

At two o’clock the next morning, when 
Jed’s watch was done, he did not roll into 
his blanket, but hooked up his four yoke of 
chosen cattle and, with his smuggled Mex- 
ican guide in the wagon asleep, pushed on 
out beneath the stars. 


Jed Bennett's Motto 


It was thus that, a week in advance of 
the remainder of the footsore train, Jed 
Bennett, after one long and eager look from 
the surrounding ridges at the adobe Span- 
ish capital that lay below in the arms of the 
hills, headed on down to the Spanish settle- 
ment of Santa Fé. He knew a little Spanish 
by now; and what the Mexicans heard 
when they swarmed out into the street to 
meet the first cargo ship to cross the prairie 
seas that year was: ‘‘Gee! Whoa! Haw! 


| Pronto! Pronto! What ails ye, ye damned 


pie-faced, wall-eyed souls of ’niquity? 
Pronto! Pronto!” 

They knew a real cargador, a real Amer- 
icano, had come! 

As for the further advantages of listen- 
ing to the first faint knock of Opportunity, 
Jed Bennett’s motto still was ‘‘ Pronto!” 
which is to say: Do it now. Before the sun 
had sunk for his second night in Santa Fé, 
his cargo had been sold out—top price, first 
come, first served—with a net profit of 
more than a dollar a yard on all his calico, 
and not so very much given up to the cus- 
toms office! 

Stanley, captain of the train, held it 
together for half a hundred miles farther 
before it broke into scattering units in the 
last run for Santa Fé. His span of mules 
brought him in his Dearborn carriage into 
Santa Fé, still ahead of the rest of the 
train. When he met Jed the latter had a 
sack of money over which he was standing 
guard, and a Mexican from Chihuahua had 
all the calico. 


The Young Man’s Plans 


Jed Bennett and his boss smoked one 
night together near the edge of Santa Fé 
Plaza, beside the empty wagon where their 
blankets were thrown down. The high 
The stars in the 


brilliant. 

Jed Bennett could have leaped and run 
for joy of life; but being a merchant and 
a made man now, he held himself with 
becoming propriety and smoked on like 
a man. 

‘“What are you going to do, Jed?”’ asked 
his boss after a time. “Going to hang 
round and see the country for a time?”’ 

“Not none,” said Jed. ‘I’m startin’ 
back home to-morrer. I’m comin’ out next 


July 5,19, 


year with a train 0’ ymy own, an’ I got tog 
back an’ git ready.” 

“You've got it planned— how yo 
going back?” 

SX, CSsSite el ern goin’ to turn in some 
my wages fer two of them light ox teams 
your’n, Colonel, an’ owe you fer the 
ance—if there is any balance. O’ cour 
know oxens ain’t wuth as much out her 
they was back in the States.” 7 

In the starlight Jed did not see the sm 
of his employer, who listened as he went 

“Tm goin’ back perty light, but 
plumb light. That ain’t business, ’ea 
the oxens ’ll walk about so fast anywa) 
I done bought me round eight hun 
pound of this yere Mexican wool at ni 
cents a pound; hit ain’t very good wool, 
hit’s cheaper’ n whut we kin raise hit ba 
in Missoury.” 

‘“Anything else, Jed?” asked his e 
ployer. 

“Well, I done bought me a red-d 
black blanket, a right fine one. An’ 
bought mea horsehair bridle. An’ I boug 
me a right fine silver pin—the sort th 
womenfolks wears in their hair.’ 

‘*H specially if it’s rather dark hair, J : 


en: 


Jed nodded. 

“Especially if it’s right dark. My— 
mother has right dark hair.” 

“Yes?” said Colonel Stanley. “‘ 
you haven’t much of a load for the oa 
hill pull, have you?”’ 

“No, sir, but I ain’t got no more capt 
that I kin spare. Now, if you had a lit 
jag of stuff that I could throw in with mir 
way I done with you comin’ out, I’d ma 
you the same rate that you done made me 


The Colonel’s New Partner — 


Stanley broke out in laughter of she 
enjoyment and laid a hand on Je 
shoulder. 

““No you don’t, son!’ said he. “Yo 
coming in first wagon of the train made? 
enough extra money to take care of y 
and leave youa little to venture this ye 
with me.’ 

“How come that?” said Jed. 

“T mean I’m going to make you my pa 
ner for the trip this year in a way th 
you'll say is fair. Next year we’ll be pai 
ners together, half and half, I reckon; fo 
looks to me as though you "could get cre 
at the River as well as I can. We'll tra 
under the name of Stanley, Bennett & Co, 
that’ll suit you.” | 

“Suits me,” said Jed succinctly. 

He went on smoking. The tobacco 
him tasted astonishingly sweet. A certa 
star, some distance away, looked astonis 
ingly close and bright. 

“Well, good night, partner,” said Sta 
ley after a while, rolling in under t 
wagon. 

“Good night, pardner,” 
as he turned away. 

He smoked for a time alone. No one sé 
him look down at a little object he held 
the hollow of his hand—a little silver pin 
the fine Spanish filigree which the trade 
even then knew so well. He was sure 
would look well in Sally’s hair. 


said Jed quiet 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series 
articles by Mr. Hough. The second will appear 
an early issue. 


doked a wire through it and cleaned it out. 
Then he lay on his back with gasoline drip- 
ing into his eyes and did his best to scrape 
ff the dirt that had collected on the screen 
nside the sediment bulb. It was full dark 
xy the time he was done, but he found 
she gasoline would flow through to the 
buretor. 
He connected up and tried the needle- 
alve trick, but it did not work. And Jubilo 


nonkey wrench, in the dark. But it had to 
xe done. He told Rose so. 

“Will it take long?” she asked. 

“An hour anyway,” he admitted. 

At first she was disturbed at that; then 
she laughed. 

“Well, we might as well make the best 
of it,” she said. “It’s hard luck, isn’t it? Is 
shere anything I can do?” 

He lighted one of the oil lamps, and un- 
s0lted it from its bracket, and asked her to 
iold it so that he could see. And then he 
went at the job—loosened the feed pipe and 
the air intake, and laboriously inched off 
she bolts that held the carburetor to the 
nanifold. 

The bolts were in unhandy places, where 
a special wrench was needed to reach them. 
Jubilo had only a monkey wrench and his 
fingers. He was a full half hour in accom- 
lishing this much. 

' When he had the carburetor off and in 
ais hands Rose said: ‘‘Now rest a while, 
ind we'll eat something. I’ve got chocolate 
and cookies and some canned things.” 

Jubilo shook his head. “I’m hungry 
enough,” he admitted, “‘but I want to get 
shis done and get along. You go ahead.” 

“Can I set the lamp down?”’ she asked, 
and he told her to set it on the step of the 
ear, while he labored with the big nut that 
nolds the carburetor together. 

_ So Rose rummaged among her purchases 
n the tonneau, and brought out bits of this 
and that, and laughingly fed Jubilo a bite 
at a time while he struggled with his task. 
The carburetor nut was stuck fast and 
1e could get no purchase on it. 
_ “JT need a vise,” he said good- 
aumoredly. ‘You haven’t got 
1 vise about you, have you?” 
_ She admitted her de- 
ficiency, and Jubilo went 
roving round the car, 
looking for some corner in 
which he could wedge 
che carburetor to get a 
ourchase on it. He thrust: 
t at last between the 
‘ront axle and the spring, 
and tugged at his wrench, 
but the nut would not stir. 
He tugged again, and the 
carburetor slipped out of 
its cranny, and he barked 
his knuckles and fell over 
sidewise. He took hold 
of the right-hand front 
wheel in getting up again, 
laughing at his ill luck; 
and the tire gave under 
his hand. He looked at 

it and chuckled: ‘‘ This 

is my night to howl. 
The tire’s flat!” 

Rose had finished 
eating; and she sat 
down now on the grass 
beside the road and 
said: ‘‘I don’t care 
much. It’s warm, and 
this is such a wonderful 
night. It’s sort of fun 
being out this way.’ 

Jubilo thought so too. Just the 
same, his job was to get her home as 
quickly as possible. That was what 
Jim Hardy would expect of him. He 
yave an extra hard tug at the nut 
on the carburetor, and it yielded a 
quarter inch. A minute later he had 
it off, ped the carburetor came apart in 

nds. 

Then the oil lamp began to smoke and 
licker and gutter, and went out. They 
were left in the darkness. Rose examined 
the lamp and found there was no oil in it. 
Jubilo told her to try the two others. They 
were as empty as the first, and when she re- 
sorted this Jubilo swore at himself for fail- 
ng to fill them when he overhauled the car. 
ut he went grimly at the task of cleaning 


ut the carburetor in the dark, with an 
onal flare of a lighted match to help at 


q 


He Knew She Could 
Shoot; He Had Seen 
Her Use a Pistol 
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JUBILO 


(Continued from Page 25) 


difficult moments. It is not easy to clean 
a carburetor by daylight. It is harder by 
matchlight. 


It was after ten o’clock, by Jubilo’s guess, | 
when he got the carburetor together again 


somehow and back on the car. 

“Now,” he told Rose, “pray for us!” 
And he pulled the primer and cranked. 

He cranked for fifteen minutes with a 
cheerful persistence that Rose marked 
without comment. The car did not so much 
as bark. Then Jubilo straightened his bent 
back and scratched his head. 

“Well,” he said, “‘there’s still something 
in there. I’ve got to take it off again.” 

“Do that all over again?’’ Rose de- 
ereee sympathetically. 

“oc es ” 


“You’re not going to do it!” 

Jubilo laughed. ‘‘What would you sug- 

est?” 

“It must be after ten now,” she said. 
“Tt will be daylight by four o’clock, and 
you can see what you’re doing. We'll just 
wait till then.” 

Jubilo shook his head. “No; I’ll get it 
fixed this time.” 

“You’re not going to do anything of the 
kind,” she told him with friendly insistence. 
“You’ve worked hard enough.” 

“T’'ll tell you,”’ Jubilo decided: “I'll roll 
the car off the road so nobody will come 
along and run into it. Then you can get in 
the back seat and take a nap, and I’ll have 
another try at it.” 

She agreed to that in the end; and Jubilo 
inched the car off the beaten track to a 
level patch of solid turf. And in spite of 
Rose’s protests he tackled that carburetor 
again. He had the knack of it now. He dis- 
mantled it, swabbed it out, put it together 
again and restored it to its place in not 
much more than an hour. But when he 
cranked, the car still refused to start. 

Jubilo gave up then. 

“T can’t fix it till daylight,’ he said. 
“T’m sorry.” 

“T told you you couldn’t a long while 
ago,’’ Rose reminded him drowsily. ‘‘ And 
you make so much noise 
pe possibly sleep at 
a BO 


, 


way,” Jubilo decided. 
“T’ll try to be quiet. You 
go to sleep.” 
“You’re the most indus- 
trious man,” she told him. 

“T invented work,” he 
agreed. 

He got the tube out with- 
out difficulty; but then his 
troubles began. It is no 
small task to find an incon- 
spicuous puncture in day- 
light; it is like hunting a 
needle in a haystack to find 
one at night. And—his 
matches were all used up. 
Along toward midnight Ju- 
bilo hung the tire on the 
steering wheel and told 

Rose he was going 

to start on foot for 
_ thefarm, and come 
‘back on the horse 

in the morning. 
“YTll fix it then 
or tow the thing 
home,” he said. 
But Rose said 
flatly: “I’m nota 
silly little coward, but 
you’re not going to 
leave me alone here all 
night, when there’s no 
telling who might come 
along the road.” 

“T can be back by 
daylight,” he urged. 

She shook her head. 
“No,” she said. And 
she was suddenly wide 
awake, and she jumped out of the car. 
“Come,” she told him. “‘Take dad’s coat, 
that he wore on the way in, and the robe 
in the back seat, and let’s go up on the 
knoll there. The smell of this gasoline 
is making my head ache.” 

Jubilo surrendered. He was glad to. He 
was tired and dirty and worried and 
ashamed of his own incompetence. With 
the coat and the heavy robe over his arm 
he went beside her up the little slope above 
the road. There was a faint glow about 
them from the thin new moon; and many 


“T can fix that tire any- | 
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little creatures sang in whispers in the grass 
at their feet. In a thicket in the hollow they 
could hear disturbed birds complaining on 
their perches in the bushes there; and once 
something ran across in front of them, a 
dozen yards ahead, unhurried and un- 
alarmed. The mystery of sleeping earth 
was all about, bewitching them. They 
were silent; and they came to the crest of 
the knoll, where they could look abroad 
across the dim prairie, and Jubilo laid the 
robe and the coat for Rose to sit upon, and 
made her draw them round her, and she 
lay down with her head pillowed on her 
arm, while Jubilo sat near. ; 

She spoke to him sleepily once or twice. 
He asked if she was all right, and she said: 
“Of course. I’ve slept out often.”’ ; 

A little later she proved it by going 
sound asleep, and he knew she was asleep 
by her faint even breathing. A sense of 
solitude settled down upon him. He seemed 
to be alone on an unpeopled world— 
a world which he must shape to his own 
ends; and he dreamed, as men will, of the 
great things he would one day do. After a 
while he lay down on his back and looked 
up into the deeps of the sky as a mystic 
peers into the depths of a crystal; and he 
saw many wonderful things. The earth was 
warm and soft beneath him, and the thick 
grasses all about seemed to bend to shelter 
him from the busy wind that droned sleep- 
ily across the world. As a violin string hums 
to the stroke of the bow, so the fat world 
seemed to hum beneath the wind’s slow 
stroke. It lulled him. He drifted slowly 
into a half slumber. 

He did not know how long he lay there 
half asleep. But abruptly he found himself 
sitting bolt upright, eyes staring into the 
night. And he could still hear the noise 
that had roused him—the noise of a horse 
splashing through the water down at the 
river. A horse. That meant in all certainty 
a rider. What business had a rider abroad 
here, after midnight, miles from any house 
and miles from town? 

Jubilo was wide awake now, and he was 
intensely alert. If he had been alone he 
would have stayed where he was, incurious, 
content to be undisturbed. But Rose was a 
charge upon him; he had an instinct to pro- 
tect her. And—this rider in the night might 
be a menace. 

Rose was still sleeping. Jubilo got up 
and went quietly down toward the road 
and across the road and down to the river. 
He stopped there to listen; and after a 
while he heard hoof beats moving slowly. 
They sounded below him, toward the rail- 
road bridge. He remembered this spot now; 
he was within a few yards of the place where 
he had slept that night before the robbery 
of the train. He wondered at once whether 
this horseman in the night had anything to 
do with that matter. 

And wondering he went quietly down- 
stream, keeping in the shadows of the trees 
that fringed the water. When he had cov- 
ered perhaps half a mile he saw a light 
ahead of him. It was well ahead, but he 
moved more carefully. Within a hundred 
yards of it he saw that it was a lantern set 
on the ground; and he caught a glimpse of 
men about it. 

He went to hands and knees, and crawled, 
covering the ground with infinite patience. 
He was not afraid of being heard by the 
men; but the horses might wind him. 
However, the wind was from them to him, 
and the chances were on his side. He 
moved nearer, 

After a time, lying quite still under a 
low-growing bush, he was able to see the 
details of the scene before him. There were 
four men there and two horses. The men 
were talking together, and something was 
passing from hand to hand, and one man 
was busy with a packet of stuff, which he 
divided into portions. Jubilo had imagina- 
tion enough to fill out the details and sup- 
plement that which he could see. These 
were the robbers—or some of them, for 
there had been six in the affair—and they 
were dividing their loot. That was his con- 
clusion. 

He wondered if Hardy had left the train 
and joined these men here; but after a 
scrutiny of each dim figure he was satisfied 
Hardy was not among them. The sheriff 
had said one of the gang was in jail. There 
were four here. There had been six. Hardy 
might be the other. Jubilo did not care 
whether Hardy was a train robber or not. 
In any case he was a man. 

He lay still and listened with all his ears. 
And after a time he heard a voice that 
seemed to him familiar. He could not place 
it at first; the familiarity was a matter of 
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tones half caught. The voice was muffler 
Yet—Jubilo could swear he had heard” 
before. : { 

He was still puzzling over this when tl 
four men stood up and began to move hi 
and there, and he saw them stuffing the 
shares of the booty into their pocket 
They were preparing to separate, and 1 
depart. Jubilo wanted to crawl nearer an 
see who they were, but thought of Ros 
made him cautious. That familiar voi 
still baffled him. : 

Then abruptly he recognized it. As tk 
men prepared to leave, two of the 
mounted their horses and the other tw 
moved down to the water. Jubilo unde 
stood they had a boat there. One of tl 
mounted men turned toward-the river; tk 
other waited. The man who had turned h 
horse toward the water called somethin; 
some question; and when the waiting ma 
answered Jubilo recognized the voice. 

It was the voice of Bert Rooker, who ha 
run through the train warning the passer 
gers to hide their valuables—while men 
bers of the gang watched to discover the: 
suddenly chosen hiding places. Rooke 
So he was one of them. Jubilo had half su 
pected as much in town that day. He ha 
been ready to believe any ill of Rooke 
The man had evil written in his face. _ 

The two men in the boat departed, wit 
a creaking of oarlocks, downstream. Rook 
sat on his horse; the other mounted ma 
forded the river and was gone at a gallo 
northward along the other bank. The 
Rooker too departed. He went at a tangel 
toward the road that led to Muskoka. 

When they were all gone Jubilo lay vel 
still under his bush; and he was thinkin 
and thinking hard. Not so much becau 
Rooker had been one of these men as b 
cause of what Rooker had said. j 

For Rooker in response to that low que 
tion from the other horseman had called. 
that blatant, dissonant voice of his: ‘‘N 
I’ve just been hanging round ae 
waiting for this business to-night. Ill } 
getting out right away now, up to Hardy’s 

Rooker was coming to Hardy’s. Th 
was what set Jubilo thinking. And aft 
five minutes, when the sound of the 
parting men had died, he got up and wi 
swiftly back to where he had left the ¢ 
and he set stubbornly to work in the da: 
ness to get it in order again. 

If Rooker was coming to Hardy’s it w 
time he and Rose were getting back ther 
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OSE slept till the sun was ten minut 
high; and when she woke and sat 1 
she saw Jubilo below her tinkering wi 
the car, and she hallooed a greeting to hit 
He waved his hand to her. “Got 
now,” he told her. “‘ We’ll be moving in 1 
time.” 
She got up and gathered up the’ ro! 
and the coat and came down toward hi 
“T believe you’ve been working all night 
she told him accusingly. ‘‘I don’t belie 
you slept at all.” ; 
Jubilo lied like a gentleman. “T sle 
like a top till an hour ago,” he said. “Ai 
things have gone smooth as a whistle sin 
then. I located the trouble. Some of th 
stuff lodged inside the carburetor where 
couldn’t see it in the dark.” 
He was working on the tire, and s 
looked at the ¢arburetor in its place besi 
the engine and asked: “‘Is it all fixed?” 
“‘T haven’t cranked it yet. Didn’t wa 
to wake you,” Jubilo said. “But I’m wi 
ing to make a bet it starts at the first turn 
She did not offer to accept his wags 
She was watching him as he sweated t 
shoe into place upon the wheel. After 
little he got up and fitted the pump to t 
valve and began to pump; and present 
the tire was filled and the jack was 1 
moved, and jack and pump and other to 
were stowed away. 
“Now!” he said triumphantly, and a 
justed the levers and stepped to the crag 
“Watch her!’’ he told Rose. 
She was still watching him; she sa 
quietly: “Jubilo!”’ | 
He looked at her, surprised at her to1 
Her eyes were happy. 
She said softly: 
“T just want you to know: Dad and 
weren’t very sure of you—when you fi 
came to us. But I think we are both su 
of you now.” 
Jubilo flushed like a boy; then — 
laughed. 
“T was dead sure of myself when I came 
he told her. “‘But—I’m beginning to ha 
doubts now.” 
(Continued on Page 149) 


(Continued from Page 146) 

he held out her hand to him; he looked 
is grimy ones and shock his head. But 
laughed. 

What do I eare for a little dirt?”’ she 

“Shake hands with me, Jubilo. 

*re a good man.” 

e took her hand at that. They stood 
a moment looking into each other’s 
. And in that moment the little 
red god breathed on them, and fanned 
‘tiny spark within each one of them 
a glowing coal. Jubilo felt his heart 
ading in his throat. He released her 
i quickly. He had to. And he turned 
he engine with an energy that must 
» shocked the sensibilities of the car. 
rripped the crank and tugged at it. 

he car heaved and rolled forward a 
-or two under the vigor of his effort; 
he laughed ruefully. 

Shucks! I’ve left it in gear,” he said, 
went round to the side and pulled the 
rgency brake back into position, then 
rned to the crank. 

he car fulfilled his promise. It started 
-aroar. And he jumped into the seat 
‘shouted to her above the din: ‘‘Hop 
juick, before it changes its mind.” 

1e climbed in beside him, her shoulder 
hing his. And they backed out of the 
3 to the road again, and started with a 
ing leap on their homeward way. 


he creatures in the stable were glad to 
hem when they reached the farm. The 
e whinnied to them, the mules kicked 
hem, and the cows lowed uneasily. 
r first task was to tend these dumb 
zs and to feed the chickens. Then 
» got breakfast and she and Jubilo had 
y meal together, laughing at nothing 
chattering like children. Afterward 
2 was work to be done, and Jubilo went 
and set about it, while Rose was busy 
ors. 
ibilo had never been so happy and so 
ent with the world as he was that day. 
orgot to be concerned over Rooker; he 
ot that Rooker was coming. He for- 
sverything except his new-found joy in 
< well done. Once or twice from the 
3 where he was working he saw Rose 
‘ar outside the house, moving swiftly 
it some task; and each time she looked 
rd him and waved her hand to him. 
ind by he began to pretend to himself 
‘this was his place, that there was no 
ly, that Rose was He would not 
that in words, even in his thoughts. 
whe knew. There was no escaping it. 
mew. 
2 thought in a sickening wave of shame 
regret that he could never tell her this 
m of his. And even while he decided 
ould never tell her he was amending 
decision. “Not yet, at least,” he told 
self. And by that amendment he was im- 
sely cheered. Some day, perhaps, the 
- would come; when he should have 
But that right would 


ed the right. 

some earning. 

hen she blew the horn for dinner he 
iped back to the house and made him- 
clean at the pump, and went indoors. 
ner was as breakfast had been, and 
ward Jubilo went back to the fields 
a, He thought much of Rooker during 
Hternoon, and watched for his coming. 
there was no sign of the man. 

then the sun dropped toward the hori- 
and the dim glory of evening began to 
» across the land Jubilo went back 
ie house. He got the beasts from the 
ure and made them comfortable, and 
ed the cows. It was dusk when he and 
» sat down to supper. Afterward, in- 
1 of going to the porch to smoke as he 
Hardy were accustomed to do, Jubilo 
he was going to help Rose with the 
i 


first she would not hear of it. 
fou’re clumsy,”’ she protested laugh- 
. “You’re so awfully clumsy. You’d 
< every dish in the house.” 
*ve milked two cows twice a day for 
st three weeks without breaking off a 
2 horn,” he argued. 
Zou may wipe them,” she surrendered 
st; and then impishly: “but you’ll 
to put an apron on.” 
vurely,” Jubilo agreed. He was not 
: daunted by an apron; and he turned 
ie door behind which they were hung. 
she was before him there. 
“len can’t tie aprons in the back,” she 
“Let me.” And she held it while he 
st his arms through their appointed 
ings, then slipped round to knot the 
gs behind at the waist. They would 
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not reach round him, so she tied them to 
his belt, while Jubilo stood, trembling like 
a colt in its first harness. “There!” she said 
at last, and whirled him to face her, and 
laughed at him. 

He grinned sheepishly. “The darned 
thing don’t fit,’ he protested. 

“Aprons aren’t meant to fit,’’ she told 
him. ‘‘ You wanted to help. Now do it.” 

While he watched, her round arms dipped 
into the pan and swished the soap round 
till the hot water foamed into suds; then 
she slipped the dishes in, and with quick, 
deft movements cleaned them and began 
to stack them in the rack beside her. He 
took a dishcloth and reached for a plate, but 
she stopped him. 

“Wait, I have to scald them first,’’ she 
said, and brought the kettle from the stove 
and "poured the boiling water over plates 
and cups and saucers. Jubilo reached in- 
cautiously for a cup, and thrust his thumb 
into the water that had lodged within it, 
and howled with mock anguish and jabbed 
the stricken member into his mouth. 

She laughed unsympathetically; and he 
ld ret “Yon’t laugh. . That water’s 

Otes 

“Tt’s meant to be,” she said. ‘‘But you’re 
not supposed to put your fingers into it. 
Empty the water out of the cups when you 
pick them up. So.” 

She showed him how, and he imitated 
her, grimacing as he did so, for even the 
china was hot to his unaccustomed touch. 
Nevertheless, he kept at it, and there were 
not many dishes to be done. They talked 
as they worked, and they laughed together, 
and neither was thinking of anything else 
in the world, so neither of them heard a 
horse approaching on the road from Mus- 
koka, and neither of them heard the crea- 
ture come at a walk up from the road to 
the house. 

Bert Rooker swung off the beast at the 
porch. He could hear them laughing and 
talking. He stood listening alertly for a 
moment; and he peered into the front 
room of the house to see if Hardy was 
there. When he saw that the room was 
empty he went in and across toward the 
open kitchen door. 

The sink, where Jubilo and Rose were 
working, was set against the wall of the 
kitchen, opposite the door, so that their 
backs were turned toward him. He stood 
there for a time watching them, and grin- 
ning unpleasantly at their gayety. It was 
obvious that the man took a malicious 
satisfaction in the situation. He was an- 
ticipating the girl’s surprise when he should 
speak. Yet he delayed speaking, wonder- 
ing where Hardy was and why he did not 
appear. 

As it happened Rose was the first to see 
him. With the last dish washed she turned 
to the stove for more scalding water; and 
when she turned she saw Rooker in the 
doorway. 

She stopped dead still, staring at him 
with wide eyes; and J ubilo without under- 
standing saw that she had stopped, and 
said quickly: ‘‘Hurry, there! I’ve got all 
the scalded ones wiped. Don’t keep a man 
waiting.” 

Then he saw that she was frightened and 
he turned and discovered Rooker in the 
doorway. 

Rooker grinned at them. Jubilo was as 
surprised as Rose. Rooker asked mock- 
ingly: “‘Who’s your friend, Rosie?” 

Jubilo looked at Rose, and by her white 
face and by the pulse that beat so madly in 
her throat he saw that this was the man 
whose coming she and her father had 
dreaded for so long. 
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UBILO had disliked Rooker before; he 
hated him now. He had mistrusted the 
man before he knew him; he saw the in- 
truder in this moment through Rose’s 
eyes, and Rooker suffered under scrutiny 
from this new viewpoint. Rose seemed 
unable to speak; she was staring at Rooker, 
and there was concern, something like 
fright, as well as hostility and disgust in 
her eyes. Rooker watched her, grinning 
at her; and he looked toward Jubilo. 
“What have you done to her?” he asked 
Jubilo. “Or has the cat got her tongue?” 
Rose said softly: ‘‘It’s you, Bert?” 
“Sure it’s me,” he told her. ‘You 
know me, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” she admitted. “‘I know you.” 
“T wouldn’t hardly have known you,”’ he 
said. “That’s straight too. You were just 
a kid last time I saw you. Far as that 
goes, you’re some kid now, Rose. I’ll hand 
it to you.” 
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Jubilo said nothing. If Rose wished him 
to take a hand she would give a sign. He 
was afraid of precipitating some unguessed 
catastrophe if he followed his instincts, so 
he kept still and watched and waited. 

“You’ve not changed, Bert,’’ said Rose 
gently. Jubilo saw that she was no longer 
afraid. 

“Why should I?” Rooker jeered. “Ain’t 
I been living a nice, quiet, retired life?” 
His face twisted angrily. ‘‘Where Hardy 
put me. Where is he, Rose?” 

“What do you want of him, Bert?” 

“What do I want of him?’’ He chuckled 
grimly. ‘Well, now, I wonder. Didn’t he 
know I was coming? Didn’t I tell him I’d 
look him up?” 

“We expected you three weeks ago,” she 
said. ‘‘When you did not come tp 

“You decided I wasn’t coming, eh? No 
such luck, Rosie. I keep my word. I said 
I’d come, and I’m here. Little matter of 
business delayed me. That’s all.” 

“Business?”’ she echoed. ‘ 

“Sure. I’ve got business. I’ve got busi- 
ness with Hardy too. Where is the old 
rooster, Rose?” 

“He’s away,” she said. ; 

“Away?” He looked from her to Jubilo, 
and wagged a finger at her. “And left you 
with this young fellow round? Or didn’t he 
know about this guy? Naughty, naughty, 
Rose!”’ 

Jubilo moved a step toward the door. 
He was surprised at his own self-control. 
He said quietly to Rooker: ‘Careful, 
please.” 

Rooker studied him for a moment, 
scowling; then he laughed. 

“Say, when you’ve known little Rosie 
as long as I have you’ll know she don’t 
mind my kidding her,” he told Jubilo. ‘Do 
you, Rose? Call off this guy. I don’t want 
him to mess up the floor with me.” 

Jubilo looked toward Rose, and she 
smiled at him faintly, and he understood 
that she wished him to hold his hand. She 
asked Rooker: ‘‘Where did you come 
from?”’ 

“Muskoka.” 

“ How?” 

“Hired a horse. Horse is guaranteed to 
vo home alone, and I turned him loose. 
He’s on his way back now. You’ve got to 
put me up, Rose.” 

“Then you haven’t had supper?” she 


“No ” 


*‘T can get you something.” 

“Go as far as you like, Rosie.” 

She turned toward the kitchen cabinet, 
and Rooker came into the kitchen from his 
stand in the doorway, and sat down, tilting 
his chair back against the wall as Hardy 
was accustomed to do. Jubilo rolled a 
cigarette and lighted it, leaning against 


-| the sink while Rose fried eggs and bacon 


for Rooker. 

Jubilo was thinking. Rooker was one of 
the gang of train robbers. He knew that. 
He had come seeking Hardy. Hardy had 
feared his coming. Did that mean Hardy 
was also in the gang; was there some quar- 
rel among the gangsters? Jubilo thought 
it not unlikely. He could not make up 
his mind. 

It was almost as though Rooker had 
read his thoughts; for he called across the 
kitchen: “I say, young fellow, the sheriff 
hasn’t took Hardy in, has he?’’ 

Jubilo said ‘‘ No.” 

“T heard he was planning to,” said 
Rooker. “I heard Hardy was one of them 
that went through the train here, two- 
three weeks back.’’ Rose looked toward 
him and he asked her: “‘Ain’t you ashamed 
of your dad, Rose?’ 

“He had nothing to do with it. You 
know that, Bert.” 

“We-ell, they say the boss of the gang 
rid Hardy’s horse. I don’t know, myself. 
But I was on the train, and I sawa bay with 
a white rump that they said was Hardy’s.”’ 

Rose seemed about to speak; then she 
put a seal on her lips and went on with her 
work over the stove. 

Rooker asked Jubilo: ‘Seen any train 
robbers round here?”’ 

“One,” said Jubilo; and for a moment 
Rooker seemed startled. Then he laughed 
aloud; for Rose had whirled on Jubilo 
with an amazed inquiry in her eyes. 

Rooker said: “‘You’re in Dutch now, 
boy. She didn’t know her dad was in it.” 

“He wasn’t,” said Jubilo. Not that he 
knew or cared. Train robber or not, he was 
Hardy’s man, and loyal. 

“Oh, it wan’t him?’’ Rooker mocked 
in an affected drawl. ‘‘Then who could it 
have been, I wonder? Dear, dear!” 


July 5,1 


Jubilo saw that Rose was still looking : 
him; and he was not at all ready to preci 
tate trouble with Rooker. So: “He rc 
past on a horse, when I was coming up #] 
river road, day of the holdup. I guess 
was one of them.” 

Rose looked her relief; Rooker look 
his incredulity. He watched Jubilo mo 
closely. 

“What did you say your name wes 
friend?’’ he asked. 

“T didn’t say,’ said Jubilo. 

Rooker chuckled. ‘‘What is the pro 
gentleman’s name, Rosie?” 

““Ask him,”’ she bade him; and Rook 


did. 
“T’ll bite,” he said. ‘‘What is 
name, Mister Man?” 
“‘Jubilo,” said Jubilo; ““Y. O. Jubilo.” 
And he and Rose looked at each oth 
and laughed, and Rooker scowled at the 
Then Rose bade him draw up his chair 
the table, and he began to eat, and forg 
his scowl. : 
It was hot in the kitchen; and eat 
made Rooker hotter. He took off his ¢ 
and hung it on the chair in which he 
sitting. Something hard and heavy in: 
pocket knocked against the chair, and 
bilo guessed it was agun. He looked at Re 
and saw that she had heard and und 
stood. She went through the living ro 
into her room, and came back after a m 
ute. He knew she could shoot, he had s 


hook behind where Jubilo was sitting, 
he was half minded to get up and get the 
but decided not to do so. He had no gr 
fear of Rooker. 

Rose asked: ‘‘Is that all you will wa 
Bert?” 

“This is a feast,” he said. “Yous 
good cook, Rosie.” 

“Then I’m going out on the porch,” 
said. “It’s hot in here.” 

“Don’t make a fellow eat alone,’ 
protested. 

‘“We’ve had supper,” she said, and w 
through the living room toward the por 
Jubilo followed her. Rooker looked ai 
them suspiciously, and he seemed 
minded to balk, but he was hungry and 
viands before him were tempting. 
laughed and let them go. 

On the porch Rose sat down and Jul 
sat at her side. She did not speak foi 
moment; and he asked under his brea 
“Who is he?” 

She hesitated. ‘It’s a long story. 
tell you some day.” ; 

“What shall I do?” 

“You sleep in the house, in dad’s rool 
to-night,’ she said. ‘‘Make him sleep 
the barn.” ; 

“‘T’ll stay down there with him,” Jub 
offered. 

“No; I want you within call.” 

He nodded. “All right. Or I’ll cha 
him if you say so.” 

“No. Wait till dad comes.” 

They had time for no more. Rook 
came out, wiping his mouth with the ba 
of his hand. ‘“‘You’ll have to put me 
to-night, Rosie,” he said. 1 

““You can sleep in the barn,”’ she said 

Rooker laughed. “‘Fat chance! I’m1 
barn owl. I want a bed.” 

“There is none.” 

“How about Hardy’s?” 

Jubilo said: “I’m using that. 
sleep in the barn.” 

Rooker looked angry; then he laugh 
“Tl say this is some warm welcom 
Rosie.” 

“Tt’s the best we can do, Bert.” I 

“Tl toss you for that bed, friend 
Rooker offered. Jubilo shook his head 


Yo 


of two minds whether to follow her or 
Then he sat down beside Jubilo and ro 
a cigarette, and borrowed a match al 
lighted it. Jubilo said nothing. 

After a little Rooker said curiously: ~ 
don’t quite get you in this. Where do yt 
fit 2 2 


““T’m Hardy’s hired man,” 
‘in charge here while he’s gone.” ; 
““When’s he coming back, anyway?’ 

**Soon.” 

“That’s good. I want tosee him. You’ 
the hired man, eh? Where’s your regul 
bunk?” 

“Tn the barn.” 

“But you’re sleeping in the house 7 
night?” (Continued on Page 153) 
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“Horse Sense” 


‘ing time and money and hauling with 
raffic Truck, are synonymous. 


ir 


rently, as an experiment, the Post 
.ce Department made two shipments 
8,000 eggs and 1000 chicks from Lan- 
ter, Pennsylvania, to New York City, 
istance of 180 miles. Both consign- 
ats were shipped on the same day to 
same consignee, one by motor truck 
( the other by train. 


2 motor truck delivered its load at the 
‘signee’s door 12 hours after it left 
icaster; only 9 eggs broken and 4 
dead. Five days later the train 
ent reached the consignee with 500 
cks dead and thousands of the eggs 
ed! The Traffic Truck makes a 
-mile trip with a 4000-lb. load for 
0 worth of gasoline. 


=e 


The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating”’ 


what the Coca-Cola Company of 
aver, Colorado, has to say about 
iffic Trucks: 


ced Kentz Motor Company, Dist. 
c Trucks, 749 Broadway, Denver, 
ado. 

ear Sir: 

Te are-pleased to state that while mak- 
‘the test demonstration trip over the 
kkout Mountain Drive, with a load of 
beverages, which weighed 4000 lbs., 
truck foreman rode on the truck and 
‘tan accurate account of the consump- 
1 of fuel and the general performanceé 
he truck on the entire trip, which far 
eded our expectations. 


our truck consumed approximately 
2e and one-half gallons of gasoline, 
(less than one-half pint of oil. 

he entire trip was made up the moun- 
1 in the intermediate gear, seemingly 
hout any overstrain whatever. 

ou may be advised that the perform- 
e of your truck was very satisfactory 
1s. 

| We are yours truly, 

“The Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
figned) E. F. Brantferger, Mer.” 


+ entire run on this demonstration 
) was 42 miles. A rise of 1924 ft. was 
le over Lookout Mountain in 5 miles. 
javerage of 12 miles to the gallon of 
dline was maintained on this test. 


) er 

sing a motor truck dealers’ convention 
1in St. Louis, on the 9th and 10th of 
y, the Traffic Motor Truck Corpora- 
1 closed contracts for over two million 


ars ($2,000,000) for Traffic Trucks 
a dealers from all parts of the country. 


as been pointed out that the railroads 
Jacing adeficit this yearof$700,000,000, 
that freight rates will surely be higher. 
his connection it will be interesting to 
w that a freight car travels on an 
tage of only six miles a day. The 
ffic Truck will haul a 4000-Ib. load six 
*s in less than 30 minutes without con- 
ting 15 cents’ worth of gasoline. 


‘a 


THE 


3 Traffic 
Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 
334 x5 motor; Covert trans- 
mission; multiple disc clutch; 
Bosch magneto; 4-piece cast 
shell, cellular type radiator; 
drop forged front axle with 
Timken roller bearings ; 
Russel rear axle, internal 
gear, roller bearings; semi- 
elliptic front and rear springs; 
6-inch U- channel frame; 
Standard Fisk tires, 
34 x 31% front, 34 x 5 rear; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122- 
inch length of frame behind 
driver’s seat; oil cup lubricat- 
ing system; chassis painted, 
stripedand varnished; driver’s 
lazy back seat and cushion 
regular equipment. Pneu- 
matic cord tire equipment at 
extra cost. 


Chassis $1395 
f. o. b. St. Louis 


esr PE ne a 
ie SRA ay eS TY CEE 


| Dealers, Attention: There is goi 
| territory who will make thousands of dollars selling Traffic Trucks. 
| This clean, untouched business will be yours if you can secure the 


| Traffic contract. 


It is Traffic policy to make direct connections in every city, town and 


village in the United States. 


Wire for the territory you want and, if open, come to the factory and 
and perform. 


Fe see the Traffic produced 
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ng to be a Traffic dealer in your 
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Increased Output 


The big demand for Traffics has compelled the enlargement 
of the Traffic plant, four times its size of one year ago. 


Our present capacity is fifty trucks per day. Fifty trucks 
daily is a big production, but it does not go far when dis- ‘i 
tributed over the globe. ey 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-Ib. capacity 
truck in the world—sells for hundreds of dollars less 
than any other truck of similar capacity, built of stand- 
ardized units of recognized value. Lowest in first cost — 
lowest in maintenance cost. 

While $1395 is an attractive price for a truck built of standardized re 
units, it is made possible by the production of only one design of one 
capacity. Traffic sturdiness, ease and economy of operation and i 
proven dependability on the job for users everywhere are the big 
reasons for its demand. Price was a secondary consideration in its 
manufacture. Fak 
Let your ‘‘horse sense’’ prompt you to investigate the Traffic before iy 
you spend money for a motor truck. 


Write for catalog at once 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


| Largest exclusive build- 
ers of 4,0C0-lb. capacity 
trucks in the world. 
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ASK 
YOUR 
MECHANIC! 


F you want straight talk on tools, ask 
your mechanic or your garage man 
what he thinks of Billings & Spencer. 


Tools are the biggest thing in his 
working life. 
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They make all the difference between 
the good job he’s proud of and the bungle 


he hates. 
Ask him. He knows. 


He will tell you it’s a matter of just- 
right steel—hard enough to stand the 
most strenuous service without denting — 
yet not so hard as to be brittle. 


And a matter of perfect fit to the nut 
engaged—a matter of jaw shape, for the 
wrong wrench round-shoulders the nut 
and the right one makes a clean tight job 


of every twist, even when you put your Se @ | he 
weight into it. | 

You who buy tools, take a workman’s 
word for what’s right. 


After all, this isn’t a wrench you’re 
buying — it’s hours of service. Buy 


years of satisfaction instead of months of ™~ 
trouble and the scrap heap. W 


Your hardware dealer will nod approv- 


ingly when you look for that Triangle B. f1ar-. Z/Or' a/ 


Several thousand men have worked 


fifty years to make it worth looking for. First Commercial Drop Forging Plant in Amerie 


(Continued from Page 150) 
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es. 
diving up your comfortable hay to 
, 


” 


‘hat’s handsome.” 
silomadenocomment. Rooker studied 
idewise, as though wondering whether 
uld force his own way and sleep in the 
» He decided against it, laughed. 

Il right,” he said. “I love the cows 
thickens, but oh, you hay!” 

‘Il take you down there whenever you 
Jubilo offered. 

oker laughed. 

‘m in no hurry,” he said. “‘I want to 
0 Rosie for a spell. You might take a 


et but will I?” Jubilo said good- 
‘edly. 

d Rooker said: ‘‘ Don’t be a dog in the 
rer.” 

intend to be just that.” 

se came to the front door presently. 
tired,’ she said. ‘‘I’m going to bed.” 
bilo got up quickly. He caught the 
urance in her eyes. 

rood night,” he said. 

d Rooker protested: ‘“‘Don’t spoil the 
ng, Rosie. Stick round.” 

e shook her head. ‘‘Good night, Bert. 
| night, Jubilo,’’ she said; and turned 
rs. 

ker and Jubilo sat for half an hour 
r on the porch. They talked idly, 
ledly. 

length Jubilo said: ‘‘You don’t need 
rn in yet, but I’ll take you down to the 
e and show you your way. Then I’m 
sto bed. We get up early here, you 
r id 


Il right,’”’ Rooker agreed. ‘‘ Whatever 

say, friend.” 

bilo left Rooker at the stable. “‘Don’t 

1e place on fire,’ he warned the other. 

Vhat if I do?’’ Rooker. asked cheer- 

; and Jubilo looked him in the eye. 

Jon’t you!” he warned again. 

yoker tried to meet his eye, but he 

1. His own fell. 

fell,” he growled, “‘I’m no damned 
Run along.” 

bilo went back to the house. The lamp 

ourning in the living room. He stood 

moment looking at Rose’s closed door. 

e called softly from within: “Is that 

Jubilo?” 

» went to the door and answered: 

; Are you all right?” 

ll right,” she assured him. “Good 

>, Jubilo.” 

s room—Hardy’s room—was next to 
opening as hers did off the living room. 

o went in; then he remembered some- 

, and left the lamp in his room and 
through the darkened house to the 

en and got Hardy’s gun. 

> did not mean to sleep that night; he 

it to sit, wakeful and ready, in the 

ened room. 

ithehad notslept at allthenight before, 

ufter a while he dozed in his chair. And 

e chair presently he fell fast asleep. 

ie gun slipped from his hand to the 

; but even its thud did not wake him. 

yas drowned fathoms deep in slumber. 


x 


3ILO was prepared for trouble that 
ight, but none came. He was prepared 
oublenextmorning, but Rookerseemed 
on making himself agreeable. When 
owoke, Rose was already in the kitchen 
xr work. Jubilo, tired out, had over- 
. He found that sometime during the 
; his body had grown weary of the 
mfort of the chair and had moved to 
ed. It was on the bed that he woke. 
ot up guiltily and went out into the 
en and met Rooker there, just coming 
the stable. Rooker said ‘‘Good morn- 
folks,” and Rose greeted him and 
o impartially. 

bilo started for the stable to feed the 
:- Rooker said: ‘‘I took care of ’em. 
d to work on a farm. Rosie knows 


bilo asked: “Feed and water?”’ 


Vell, I’ll milk before breakfast.’ 
‘hat’s right,’’ Rooker agreed. ‘I'll 
one cow and you take the other. You 
the muley one. I don’t like her looks.’ 
yan you milk?” Jubilo asked. In the 
of his own recent ignorance on this 
ct he was inclined to respect Rooker’s 
ciency. 
"ve milked cows before you ever saw 
¢ eg told him boastfully. ‘‘Where’s 
pails?” 
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Rose had them, washed clean and bright. 
As Jubilo went to get them from her he 
asked under his breath: ‘All right?” 

She nodded; but he saw that she had 
not slept well, and that she was worried. 
He hated Rooker for worrying Rose; but 
he and Rooker went down to the stable 
together in apparent amity, and Jubilo 
found Rooker could milk a cow with an 
expertness that he himself had to envy. 

When they came back to the house 
breakfast was ready. Rooker talked.a good 
deal while he ate; but Jubilo and Rose 
were silent and uneasy. Afterward Rooker 
surprised Jubilo again by offering to help 
with what work there was to be done, and 
he and Jubilo went off to the fields together. 

Jubilo and Rose had taken Hardy to 
town on Monday; they were that night in 
the open, laboring with the cantankerous 
automobile. They got back to the farm 
early Tuesday, and Tuesday evening Rooker 
came. Hardy had left word that they 
might expect himin Muskoka Friday. Thus 
there were two days intervening between 
Rookér’s coming and Hardy’s return. For 
these two days Rooker and Jubilo and Rose 
were alone upon the farm. 

Wednesday Rooker and Jubilo were in 
the fields all day. Jubilo found Rooker a 
spasmodic worker who took long and fre- 
quent spells of rest. Nevertheless, the man 
was persistently good-natured, and Jubilo 
was puzzled by this, and could not under- 
stand it. 

Thursday it rained and they all stayed 
in the house. That day Rooker worried 
Jubilo by sticking closer than a brother to 
Rose. Rose did not like it; she was uneasy, 
but there was nothing she could do. 

Rooker told her admiringly that she had 
grown up to be a woman worth looking at. 

“You were a skinny, gawky kid when I 
saw you the last time,” he said. ‘But 
you’re not skinny now. You're just right, 
Rosie.” 

Rose laughed uneasily and said a girl was 
bound to grow up some in five or six years’ 
time. 

“‘T was only a little over fifteen then, you 
know.” 

“That makes you twenty now, ’”’ Rooker 
said cheerfully. ‘‘ You look older than that, 
and yet you look like a kid, too, Rosie.” 

She said: ‘‘Let’s not talk about me.” 

He laughed and said: ‘‘Oh, I like to talk 
about you. I always was strong for you, 
even when you were a kid. Remember?” 

She told him a little wistfully: “I used 
to think you were pretty fine, Bert—when 
I was little.” 

He turned sulky at that. ‘‘You talk as 
though you’d changed your mind.” 

““Haven’t I had to?”’ 

“T played in tough luck. That was all. 
And your dad slammed it into me.” 

“You know that isn’t so, Bert,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘Dad did everything he could for 

OU. 
z Rooker said in good-natured mockery, 
“T’m glad he didn’t do more of the same, 
then.” 

“You have no right to blame him,”’ she 
urged. And for a moment the man’s face 
blackened. 

“Rosie,”’ he said steadily, “‘I told your 
old man where he headed in, five years ago. 
I guess he hasn’t forgotten. And if he has 
I’ve come back to remind him.” 

Jubilo wasthere; hehad listened silently. 
But he took a hand now. 

“Drop that, Rooker,’ he suggested. 
“You’re bothering her.” 

Rooker laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Sure,’’ 
he said. “‘That’s right. And I don’t aim 
to bother Rosie. Not any!” 

Nevertheless, he did bother Rose; and he 
bothered Jubilo. For all that day while the 
rain penned them in the house together he 
kept up his persistent efforts at friendliness. 
His attempts to ingratiate himself made 
Rose uncomfortable, and they made Jubilo 
out and out mad. He wanted to take 
Rooker and hold him under the pump! 
What right had this chap to be near Rose, 
anyway? 

He was glad when the day was done and 
Rooker went off to the stable to sleep. 
Rose, as was her custom, had gone early 
to bed. He and Rooker had finished their 
evening smoke together on the front porch 
without saying much to each other. Jubilo’s 
temper was at a razor edge by this time, 
and he wondered why he did not jump at 
Rooker’s throat. 

They were up early in the morning, so 
that Jubilo might get away to Muskoka 
to meet Hardy. It was still raining, though 
not so hard as it had rained the day before. 
The road would be muddy and hard going, 
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Honor Their Memory 
in Enduring Bronze 


OR the school, church, business or club, that desires to recognize in some 
permanent way the patriotism and sacrifices of its membership, there is no 
more fitting and impressive testimonial of appreciation than the bronze tablet. 


Tyler bronze tablets combine a dignity of design and richness of finish 
worthy of honoring the memory of these soldiers and sailors. 

Please state the number of names and the size of the tablet desired when 
writing for prices. 

Bulletin “T”’ illustrating designs of Tyler Bronze Tablets will be sent 
upon request to anyone interested. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


Established 1872 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK, 200 Fifth Avenue BOSTON, 68 Devonshire St. CHICAGO, 555 McCormick Bldg. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE FOR BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES 
MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE CLOTH 


Mr. Street sells us only hisspare 
time—yet he earns $100.00 
a month extra by our plan! 


jf helps in a hundred ways just as 100 extra dollars 

would help youl! Why not earn them as he does—by 
acting as our representative? Scores of Curtis workers 
average $1.00 an hour profit. Many thousands of Curtis 
We will pay you 


subscriptions expire in July alone! 
liberally to collect the local renewal and new subscriptions. 


To obtain our cash offer, mail the coupon today. 


ARBRE SESSEREREEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEE EEE ESSE EEESEEEEEEEEEEEREE MEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE ESE EEE 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
290 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how I can easily earn $100 by your plan, 


Name aes 


Address. 


City 
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Oh! That 

On days that are sweltering— 
when the air is like the heat of an 
oven and your office or room is so 
stuffy you almost smother—that’s 
the time Polar Cub will change 
your misery to joy. 

Get this busy little fan to-day. 
Hour after hour he will send out 
his cooling breeze. In office and 

home you can 
work in com- 
POT to © atesin 
comfort, sleep 
in comfort. 


Cooling Breeze! 
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And all he costs is $5.85 (Can- 
ada, $8.50), complete with 8 feet 
of cord and plug. Handsomely 
finished with nickel-plated motor, 
adjustable to any angle, and two 
speeds—for a light or strong 
breeze. Uses but one cent’s worth 
of power in six hours. 

Most hardware and electrical 
dealers sell Polar Cub. If your 
dealer hasn’t this individual fan 
write us and we’ll tell you where 
to get it. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
\ 320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


The Man Who Did It 
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‘Where He Did It 
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HOW HE DID IT. 


During July and August of last year, Mr. Ellery Mahaffey, acting as the repre- 
sentative of The Salurday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 


Gentleman, earned $606.40. 


This is not by any means his ‘‘record’’—for in a 
single month his earnings have run well over $600.00. 


But it is typical of the sort 


of effort that has already paid his way through college, and is now taking him through 


Harvard Law School. 


Mr. Mahaffey lives in Western Pennsylvania—perhaps, you think, not the most 


promising territory in the world for subscription work. 


But he covers the little 


towns of his neighborhood with a thoroughness that insures unqualified success. 
He is selling ‘‘ goods’ that have a universal appeal, and he works. That is a winning 
combination that brings him the dollars. The cold eloquence of figures is a splendid 


testimonial to his success. 


JOURNAL 
July 196 Subscriptions 
August 277 Subscriptions 
Total 473 Subscriptions 


Total commissions . .. . 


Total salaries 


147 Subscriptions 
207 Subscriptions 
354 Subscriptions | 47 Subscriptions 


POST Cc. G, 
20 Subscriptions 


27 Subscriptions 


- $301.20 
305.20 


$606.40 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL 


And since last summer the commissions that we pay have been increased! 


Your territory is also full of opportunities. 


Mahaffey visited less than a dozen 


towns to get the orders included in the figures quoted, and the largest is under 
6000 in population! How many such towns are easily accessible from your home? 

You can pay your way through college, you can pay for your vacation, you can 
earn the morfty for anything you want, if you WILL. A post-card will bring you 


our offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 289 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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but the trip had to be made. Hardy could 
not be left in Muskoka. So after breakfast 
Jubilo got out the car and put chains on the 
rear wheels. Then as an added measure he 
wound ropes round the front wheels so they 
would not slip and slide at random in the 
mud. Rose was going with him. They had 
told Rooker he might go or stay, as he 
chose; but Rooker chose to stay at thefarm. 

“I don’t like joy-riding enough to take a 
seventeen-mile jaunt on a day like this. 
You’d better stay here with me, Rosie.” 

Rose said she wanted to see her father; 
as Rooker winked at her and agreed to 
that. 

“Tell the old man I’m waiting for him 
here, won’t you?” he reminded her. 

“Yes, [ll tell him.” 

She and Jubilo got away soon after break- 
fast. Rooker promised to look after the 
stock. As they half slid, half drove down 
to the road a squall of rain beat upon them, 
shutting them off from the world. Jubilo 
had the top up, the curtains fast all round 
the car. The rain upon the wind shield 
made vision difficult. He had to grope his 
way, and go slowly; and he was acutely 
conscious of the girl at his side. Alone he 
would have driven faster; with her there 
he had always in mind the possibility of 
accident, and he kept the car at a crawl, 
with barely enough power to keep it moy- 
ing through the mud. 

He saw that Rose was happier than she 
had been since Rooker’s coming; and he 
wished he might ask her who Rooker was, 
and what this all meant. But he had asked 
her once and she had put him off. It was 
her business; he would not ask again. 

She had said she would tell him some- 
time; but she showed no inclination to tell 
him to-day. She talked of other things, 
many of them; and they laughed together 
like children, forgetting Rooker as children 
forget their troubles. Jubilo was giving 
nine-tenths of his attention to the car. He 
had to. With the other tenth he listened 
to Rose and answered her questions and 
told himself how wonderful she was. He 
had had full time to realize just how much 
she meant to him yesterday while Rooker 
was clumsily trying to win her good will. 

He had hoped the rain would relent dur- 


| ing their trip.. There had been signs of 
| clearing that morning; but all signs fail in 


wet weather, and it was raining harder than 
ever now. Luck was with them; they had 
no trouble on the way to town. Neverthe- 
less, they were more than two hours on the 
way, and the train that was bringing Hardy 


had been in more than an hour before they - 


reached the first houses of Muskoka. 

They went to the station and the agent 
told them Hardy had gone to the hotel. 
He was waiting for them there, and Rose 
flew into his arms, and he shook hands 
with Jubilo and looked into the young 
man’s eyes and smiled with satisfaction at 
what he saw there. Then he said they 
would have dinner at the hotel before start- 
ing back. Jubilo begged off. He wanted 
to take the car to the garage and look it 
over and make sure it was ready for the 
return trip. ‘‘We got held up on the way 
home the day you left,” he explained. 

Hardy said: “‘Plenty of time. Run the 
car under cover and then come back and 
have dinner. Fix it up afterward if it needs 
anything.” 

But Jubilo knew Rose had much to tell 
her father; he knew she would rather tell 
it while he was not in hearing. So he stuck 
to his program. 

While he replenished his oil and gasoline, 
and wiped off the water that had trickled 
under the hood and down upon the engine 
he did some thinking. He was considering 
an idea that had come to him. Rooker was 
one of the holdup men. He had ocular 
proof of that. Why should he not go to 
Sheriff Nate Punt with his information? 
Punt would arrest Rooker, and that would 
take him definitely out of the way, and 
relieve Rose and her father of the man. 
Jubilo had no doubt Rooker was the man 
whose coming Hardy had been dreading. 
Would it not be worth while to get rid of 
Rooker? 

In the end he discarded the idea. In the 
first place it was still possible that Hardy 
had also had a share in the holdup. If 
Hardy was involved Rooker could betray 
him. And if Rooker was arrested Jubilo 
felt he would certainly pull down his fellow 
gangsters with him in his fall. So for that 
reason if for no other he must keep his 
hands off Rooker. But there was another. 
The whole matter, so long as Hardy did 
not appeal to him, was none of his business. 
If Hardy wanted help he would ask for it. 


In the meantime Jubilo could only stan¢ 
and watch what cametopass There y 
always be time to bring about Roo! 
arrest. That could wait. It would hay 
wait. 

Jubilo finished up his work on the eg 
stuffing waste in the crack between 
hood.and the dash to keep out the ws 
Then he had sandwiches and coffee 
restaurant, and finally went to the ] 
to see if Hardy and Rose were read: 
start for home. 

They were ready, and he got the 
Rose and her father took the back 
They were both very serious and g 
now. They sat without speaking + 
Jubilo piloted the car along Muske 
main street and out into the open co 
with the wheels sliding drunkenly a 
in the ruts and pools beneath them ani 
water splashing in an endless hissing 
the impact of the tires. 

Now and then Rose and Hardy s 
together. Jubilo could hear what they 
when he chose, but their sentences 
fragmentary and incomplete. Jubile 
derstood that Hardy was disturbed 
Rooker’s presence at his home, tha 
anticipated trouble. But Jubilo alr 
knew that much, and there was nothir 
could do about it. 

When they passed. that spot wher 
automobile had stopped for the nigh 
the day he and Rose started home togs 
Rose pointed out through the curtain 
told her father this was the place. 

Hardy leaned forward and said to Ju 
“Rose tells me you had trouble on the 
home.” 

“Yes,” Jubilosaid. “I’m sorry. Ish 
have made sure the car was all right be 
starting on that trip.’’ 

Hardy smiled and told him it wai 
right. 

“You did your part,” he said. “I 
pleased with you.” a 

And Jubilo flushed with pleasure at 
word of praise, and he drove on 
swiftly, the car lurching through the n 
He decided to tell Hardy, at the 
chance, what. he had seen that nig! 
Rooker with the holdup men, sharing 
spoils. Then if Hardy wanted to repot 
the sheriff he could do so. iota 

Rooker was on the porch waiting 
them when they reached home. Hardy 
out first and helped Rose out, and 1 
faced Rooker. There was a readiness ¢ 
him; his hands hung free at his:sides. 
seemed to challenge Rooker. But Rot 
only laughed good-naturedly and held 
his hand. <‘™ 

“Well, Judge,” he said cheerfully, 
turned up, you see.” 4 
‘ Hardy took his hand. Jubilo wond 
why Rooker called Hardy “‘judge.” — 
therea reason for the title? Or wasit mé 
Rooker’s fashion of address. Jubilo thot 
it suited Hardy. He was like a judge, 
and steady and unswervingly just. 

“‘T’m glad to see you, Bert,” said Ha 

Rooker grinned. ‘‘Are you?”’ he asl 
“Well, that’s fair. You must have expe 
me.,”’ a 

“Yes, we’ve been looking for you 
almost a month.” ua 

“T was delayed,” said Rooker. “An 
ter of business.” 

If Hardy and Rooker had not seen 
other for a month, then Hardy was 
concerned in the train robbery, Ju 
thought; unless they had worked on 
ferent ends of the game. He was abk 
ready to decide that Hardy had had 
part in that matter 

But an hour later his suspicions 
reawakened. He found a chance to 
Hardy alone, and told him that Ro 
was one of the robbers, and told whal 
had seen that night by the river. 

Hardy looked concerned and thought 

“Have you told Rose?” he asked. — 

“No. Nobody. I thought I might 
the sheriff in town to-day.’ ’ 

Hardy considered; then he said with 
looking at Jubilo: ‘‘No; no, I wouk 
tell the sheriff; if you don’t mind keey 
quiet about the matter.” | 

Jubilo said: ‘Oh, I’ll keep quiet.” 
there was a sick disappointment in 
heart. For if Hardy was shielding Roo 
then Hardy must be one of them. 

Jubilo found that it distressed him 
believe Hardy was a train robber. 
realized that he had never really belie 
it till now. But he believed it now. 
Hardy should shield Bert Rooker, who 
feared, was proof enough for any m 
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Act lI 


NDREW GIBSON’S 
office in his piano 
factory, where he 
manufactures 


glass; then lifts the glass as if to inhale the 
odor of the rose, but abruptly alters her 
he Gibson Upright. A very decision and sets the glass down without 
ain interior; pleasant to the doing so. 


re, yet distinctly an office in a factory, Be tlh NE Tk a eee f - mo She returns quickly and decisively to her 

id without luxuries; altogether utilitarian. LDV OO HD A ar Liane £ work at the piano, as if she had made a 
Against the wall on our right is a roll-top determination. 

ask, open, very neat, and in the center of the writing ZF A bell at the door on our left rings. Nora goes to 


707 y; oF es. 
1d a fresh rose stands in a glass of water. Near larry JLeom Wilsom the door and opens it. 


y is a long, plain table and upon it a very neat 


ia ie a 


\ 


rangement of correspondence with a couple of ILLUSTRATED BY F. RR. GRUGER Nora: Good morning, Mr. Mifflin. 
dgers. MIFFLIN [entering]: Good morning, Miss Gorodna. 
Against the walls are a dozen plain cane-seated chairs. Near the center of the room [Mifflin is a beaming man of forty, with gold-rimmed eyeglasses and a somewhat 


a sample of the Gibson upright piano in light wood. There is a large safe, showing the _ grizzled beard which was a week or so ago a neatly trimmed Vandyke. He wears 
ord “Gibson,” and there are filing cases. In the rear wall there is a door with the a cutaway suit, not much pressed, not new; a derby hat, a standing collar and a 
yper half of opaque glass, which shows “‘ Mr. Gibson”’ in reverse; and near this dooris four-in-hand dark tie; hard, round cuffs, not link cuffs. He carries a folded umbrella, 
water filter upon a stand. In the wall upon our left is a plain wooden door. The not a fashionable one; wears no gloves; and has two or three old magazines and a 


rmer opens into the factory; the latter into a hall that leads to the street. newspaper under his arm.] 
Upon the walls are several posters, one showing The Gibson Upright—a happy MIFFLIN: I believe I’m here just to the hour, Miss Gorodna. 
mily, including children and a grandparent, exclaiming with joy at sight of this Nora: Mr. Gibson has been very nice about it. He told me he would give you the 


strument. Another shows a concert singer singing widely beside The Gibson Upright, interview for your article. He’s in the factory—trying to settle some things he can’t 
ith an accompanist seated. Anothershowsa semicolossal millionaire, and aworkingman _ settle. I’ll let him know you're here. 
‘similar size in paper cap and apron, shaking hands across The Gibson Upright, and, [She goes out by the door into the factory. Mifflin, smiling with benevolent 
inted: ‘‘$188.00—The Price for the Millionaire, the Same for Plain John Smith— anticipation, places his umbrella and hat on a chair, then takes his fountain pen and a 
88.00.”” This poster and the others all show the slogan: ‘‘How Cheap, BUT How _ pencil from his pocket, smilingly decides to use the pencil, sharpens it without going to 
ood!’ ’ a wastebasket over hy the desk; then beamingly looks about the room. He is about to 
Nothing is new in this room, but everything is clean and accurately in order. The strike a chord on the piano, seems alarmed by the idea, moves away from it, dusts the 
rangement is symmetrical. lapel of his coat, adjusts his collar, studies the posters, shakes his head over them as if 
As the curtain rises Nora Gorodna is seen at work on the sample Gibson Upright; the they were not to his taste, goes to the desk, and after studying it smiles at the rose and 
ont is not removed; but through the top of it she is adjusting something with a small __ gives it a kittenish peck with his forefinger. Nora comes back and Mifflin turns to her.| 


rench. Nora is a fine-looking young woman, not over twenty-six; she wears a plain. Nora [going back to her work at the piano]: He’ll be right here. 
nock over a dark dress. As she is a piano tester in the factory she is dressed neither so [Gibson appears in the open doorway, speaking with crisp determination to someone 
ughly as a workingwoman nor perhaps so fashionably as astenographer. Sheisserious not seen.] ; 
id somewhat preoccupied. From somewhere come the sounds of several pianos being GIBSON: That’s my last word on it; that’s in accordance with the agreement you 


med. After a moment Nora goes thoughtfully to the desk and looks at the rose in the signed two weeks ago. - 


co 
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A HARSH VOICE: We don’t care nothin’ about no agree- 
ment! 
GIBSON: That’s all! 

[He comes in. He is a man of thirty-something; well 
but not clubbishly dressed; an intelligent, thoughtful 
face; aman of affairs. Just now he is exercising some self- 
control over irritations which have become habitual, but 
he is not uncordial, merely quiet, during his greeting of 
Mifflin.] 

Nora: This is Mr. Mifflin, Mr. Gibson. 

GIBSON: How do you do, Mr. Mifflin. 

MIFFLIN [heartily, as they shake hands]: I am very 
glad to meet you, Mr. Gibson! I hope you don’t mind my 
not writing to you myself for this interview. [Takes a 

_small notebook from the inside pocket.] 

GIBSON: Not at all! 

MIFFLIN [taking a chair]: 
at a meeting two nights ago 

GIBSON: Yes? 

MIFFLIN: And learning that she was one of your 
employees I asked her to speak to you about it for me. 

GIBSON: I see. 

MIFFLIN: Now in the first place, Mr. Gibson 

[There is a telephone on Gibson’s desk; its bell rings.] 

GIBSON: Excuse me a moment. 

[At the telephone]: Hello! Yes—Gibson. ... 
Oh, hello, McCombs! Yes. I want you to buy 
it. . . . I want you to buy all of that grade wire you 
can lay your hands on. Get it now and go quick. All you 
can get; I don’t care if it’s a three years’ supply. There’ll 
be a shortage within a month. No; I don’t want 
any more of the celluloid mixture. No, I don’t 
want it. They can’t make a figure good enough. I’ve got 
my own formula for keys and we’re going to make our own 
mixture. I’m going to have my own plant for it 
right here. I can make it just under fifty per cent better 
than I can buy it. . . . Wait aminute! I want you to 
get hold of that lot of felt over in Newark; the syndicate’s 
after it, but I want you to beat them to it. Don’t go to 
Johnson. You go to Hendricks—he’s Johnson’s brother- 
in-law. You tell him as my purchasing agent you’ve come 
to finish the talk I had with him the other night. You’ll 
find that does it. All right. Wait! Call me up 
to-morrow afternoon; I’m on the track of a stock of that 
brass we’ve been using. We may get three-eighths of a 
cent off on it. I’ll know by that time. All right!. . . 
All right! [Then he hangs up the receiver and turns to 
Mifflin}: Where do you propose to publish this inter- 
view, Mr. Mifflin? 

MIFFLIN [cheerily]: Oh, I shall select one of the popu- 
lar magazines in sympathy with my point of view in these 
matters. You probably know my articles. Numbers of 
them have been translated. One called Coédperation and 
Brotherhood has been printed in thirteen languages and 
dialects, including the Scandinavian. But I expect this to 
be my star article. 

GIBSON: Why? 

MIFFLIN: Because your factory here is so often called 
the model factory. The model factory! [He repeats the 
phrase with unction.] 


I heard Miss Gorodna speak 


GIBSON [wearily]: Yes, model because it has the most 
labor trouble! 

MIFFLIN [enthusiastically]: That is the real reason why 
it will be my star article. As you may know from my other 
articles this problem is where I am in my element. 

GIBSON: Yes; I understood so from Miss Gorodna. 

[Giving him an inimical glance, Nora closes the top of 
piano and moves to go.’ Gibson checks her with a slight 
gesture.] 

GIBSON: Would you mind staying, Miss Gorodna? 
Miss Gorodna knows more about one side of this factory 
than I do, I’m afraid, Mr. Mifflin. We may need her for 
reference, especially as she seems to be the ringleader of 
the insurgents. 

MIFFLIN [with jovial: reproach]: Now, now! Before 
we come to that, Mr. Gibson, suppose we get at the origin 
of this interesting product. [He waves to the sample 
piano.] Let’s see! I understand it was never your own 
creation, Mr. Gibson;. that you inherited this factory from 
your father. 

GIBSON: Oh, no, I didn’t. 

Nora [challenging]: What? [She checks herself.] I beg 
your pardon! 

GIBSON: The piano factory I inherited from my father 
was about one-third this size. 

MIFFLIN [genially; always genial]: Nevertheless you 
inherited it. We know that everything grows with the 
times, naturally. Let us simply state that it was a capital- 
istic family inheritance. 

Nora [under her breath but emphatically]: Yes! 

MIFFLIN: Up to the time of your inheriting it you, I 
suppose, had led the usual life of pleasure of the wealthy 
young man? 

GiBSON: I’d been through school and college and 
through every department of the factory. That wasn’t 
hard; it was a pretty run-down factory, Mr. Mifflin. 

MIFFLIN: And then at your father’s death the lives and 
fortunes, souls and bodies of all these workmen passed into 
your hands? 

GIBSON: Not quite that; there were only forty-one 
workmen, and nineteen of them didn’t stay when father 
died. They got other jobs before I could stop them. 

MIFFLIN: And how many men have you now? 

GIBSON: I believe there are one hundred and seventy- 
five on the pay roll now. 

MIFFLIN: One hundred and seventy-five [with gusto] 
laborers! 

GIBSON: Some of them are; some of them are orators. 

MIFFLIN [jovially]: Ah, I’m afraid that’s hard on Miss 
Gorodna. 

GIBSON [quietly]:.She’s both. 

MIFFLIN: I understand you are not fighting the labor 
unions. 

GIBSON: No. The workmen themselves declined to 
unionize the factory. 

MIFFLIN: Mr. Gibson, when your father began manu- 
facturing The Gibson Upright 

GIBSON: He didn’t. He made a very fine iano anal 
only a few of them. It was The Gibson Upright that saved 
the factory. You see, with this model we began to get ona 
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quantity-production basis. That’s why the business 
grown and is growing. 

MIFFLIN: You mean that The Gibson Upright is ¢ 
reason for the present great prosperity of this plant? — 

GIBSON: Yes. : 

MIFFLIN: Now be careful, Mr. Gibson; I’m going 
ask a trap question. [Wagging his pencil at him]: What 
the reason for The Gibson Upright? 

GIBSON: Do you mean who designed it? 

MIFFLIN: Oh, no, no, no! I mean who makes ther 
If someone asked you if you’re the man that makes T 
Gibson Upright wouldn’t you say ‘“‘Yes’’? 

GIBSON: Certainly! 

MIFFLIN [triumphantly]: 
trap! 

GIBSON: What’s the matter? 

Nora [with controlled agitation]: It’s the same o 
matter, Mr. Gibson. It’s those men out there that ma 
the piano. ; 

GIBSON [a little sadly]: Do they? 

Nora: With their hands, Mr. Gibson. 

GIBSON: Is there anything more, Mr. Mifflin? 

MIFFLIN: You couldn’t possibly imagine how mu 
you’ ve given me, Mr. Gibson, in these few little answe 
It is precisely what I want to get at—the point of vie 
The point of view is all that is separating the classes fre 
the masses to-day. And I think I have yours alreag 
Now I want to go to the masses if you will permit me, 

GIBSON: Then you might as well stay here. 

Mirruin: Ah, but I want to hear the workers talk! 

GIBSON: Well, this is the best place for that! Some 
them are waiting now just outside the door. I’ll let y 
hear them. 

[Goes to the factory door and opens it; two workingm 
come in. One is elderly, with gray mustache and beard 
Carter. The other, Frankel, is a Hebraic type, eager a 
nervous; younger. i i 

GIBSON: What do you and Frankel want, Carter? © 

CARTER [moving his jaw from side to side, affecting 
chew to gain confidence]: Well, Mr. Gibson, to come doy 
to plain words—there ain’t no two best ways 0’ beati 
about the bush. 

GIBSON: I know that. 

CARTER: The question is just up to where there ain’t: 
two best ways out of it. The men in our department 
going to walk out to the last one, and if there was any wi 
o’ stopping it by argument I’d tell you. We’re going 0 
at twelve o’clock noon to-day, the whole forty-eight of1 

GIBSON: Why? 

FRANKEL: Why? 
know why? 

GIBSON: Yes, I do. You men signed an agreement wi 
me just eleven days ago 

FRANKEL [hotly protesting]: But we never understo 
it when we signed it. How’d we know what we w 
signing? 

GIBSON: Can’t you read, Frankel? 

FRANKEL: What’s reading got to do with it? When 
reads all one way! 

(Continued on Page 145) 


Ah, there you fell into t 


Mr. Gibson? Did you want 


“Gentlemen, This Factory Comes Into the Possession of Every Workman in it on Equal Terms; 


Each Has a Like Share in the Profits’’ 


F COURSE that was not her name. No one knew 
}| just how she had been christened—if at all. To 
a worshipful public she was known as Jane Goring, 
4} h—as names go—answered all purposes and was quite 
Y imple as she was 
mte. But Peacock 


_ bottles far more 
cable than their con- 


iridescent bird of 
ceuty. There were 
s and powders and 
ts sold in green 


k-feather 
5 swayed at 
rces and the 
ra, despite 
age-old hoo- 
». Beaded 
‘gs were 
‘ked in the 
ular design. *? 
lessmakers 
‘tated the 
‘2ading train. 
sues and 
lens in every con- 
vably odd shade 
le introduced as 
new color. The 
acock coiffure, 
zinated by Gor- 
, was imitated by 
wager and débu- 
ite, by movie star 
i chorus queen, by 
» girl behind the counter even 
to the cash girl—hair drawn flat 
ar the top of the head and puffed 
; stiffly at the ears, the whole 
ng completed by a comb that 
ted at right angles. 

In Goring’s mahogany swirl, 
ming as it did a face rather 
pad at the cheekbones and taper- 
heart-shaped to the chin, an im- 
rtinent nose and sleepy green-gray eyes that lifted a 
> corners, the effect was startling. But the variegated 
yes it crowned north, south and east of Broadway would 
reely have inspired an artist to his best work. 

At the moment we make our bow to Jane Goring—for 
ring bowed to no one—she was on the top rung of the 
der of success. Her head had reached the clouds, in 
t; and was held accordingly. So that when she looked 
you she always looked down at you. Which made those 
om she addressed feel infinitely small even when they 
re tall. Except when it came to representatives of the 
ss. They found her always gracious, always smiling 
h corners of eyes and lips lifted and a look of wonder 
their great kindness to her. Each time she received 
m it was in some new and amazing costume in one of 
shades she had made popular, with jangling jade or 
eralds in her ears and green lights darting from the 
nb in her hair. She spoke at length of the arts, and 
lected royalties from candy boxes and cold creams 
wing her name and indorsement. 

;omewhere in the dim and distant past her flaming head 
1 Jap-like eyes had graced the chorus. She had lived in 
all bedroom; had been caught frying chops over an 
ohol stove; had been lectured by the landlady; had 
nd the milk frozen to her window sill on winter morn- 
s; and had known the exquisite thrill of being raised to a 
‘lines of persiflage with the musical comedy’s comedian. 
those days a young newspaper man, Bob McNaughton, 
1 found her out, proclaimed her a genius and married 
—not because of her genius, however, but because he 
red her. They had spent their honeymoon one Sunday 
the Palisades, and he had kissed her finger tips one by 
: and told her how he was going to make her. 
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“I’m So Glad You’re Back, Miss Goring. I Just Had to Come and Tell You”’ 


“There’s Jefferson, who has our dramatic column—l'll 
get him to give you a boost every now and then. He 
stands in with a bunch of critics. He’ll drop a word about 
you and they’re bound to take notice. You'll see, darling, 
what I’m going to do for you!” 

And she had put her vivid head on his shoulder and 
gazed down at the shining river and murmured that she 
didn’t care whether he did anything for her or not. She 
loved him—she didn’t want anything in the world but 
him. 

The hall bedroom had given place to the third-story 
back, the frying chops to a French table d’héte that boasted 
a bottle of red ink with a sixty-cent dinner, and Jane 
Goring was happy in the possession of a broad shoulder to 
weep on when the latest step came hard or the director 
asked casually if her legs were made of leather. 

In the years that followed the ardent young husband 
had made good his promises. He had systematically press- 
agented Goring with a sincerity and enthusiasm born of 


_ love. Untiringly he had worked to bring her first to-~ 


managerial, then to public notice. And his efforts, added 
to natural talent and a bizarre personality, had hoisted her 
to the top rung heretofore mentioned. Peacock marked 
the fourth season of her success. 

But long before that Bob McNaughton had awakened 
one morning to find gray hairs threading his brown, and 
himself still a reporter—and by no means a star one. He 
had been so busy making her career that he’d forgotten to 
make his own. 

It was about this time that his wife left him. Not 
actually left him, of course, for at that particular moment 
Goring would not have stooped to anything so disturbing 
as divorce. Waves of popular favor had begun to roll 
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smoothly up the beach of her ambition. But her tem- 
perament demanded a home all her own; and so they 
maintained separate apartments—had done so for 
several years—his a room and bath in a downtown 
bachelor hotel, hers a 
nine-room - and - three - 
bath duplex in an up- 

town studio building. 
In the beginning they 
had seen each other oc- 
i casionally. But each 
time they met Bob 
seemed to have grown 
grayer. Whether this 
\ 5 fact was a reminder that 
her own hair, left to it- 
self, might show the 
same tendency, or 
a whether it was just the 
look in .his eyes—the 
same look they had worn 
that Sunday on the Pali- 
sades—seeing him be- 
gan to tell on her 

nerves. 

More and more 
she denied herself 
to him until he be- 
came more of a 
stranger in her 
rooms than the 
flock of tame rob- 
ins which pecked 
out of her hand at 
afternoon tea. 

As a matter of 
fact few of Gor- 
ing’s vast throng 
of admirers even 
guessed that there 
was a husband in 
the offing. Wo- 
men persistently 
married her off to 
her handsome 
leading man, and 
more than one 
young millionaire 
about town ecstat- 
ically visualized 
her presiding at 
his dinner table. 

So far as Jane Gor- 


Pe nn NS aa 


phen etysisce 


ase Se 


‘Ces 


ing was concerned, 
Bob McNaughton be- 
gj longed to another 
Sipe wt we fn, Whe . ‘ ‘ 
oF Aion ie I as SR "> slife..- Thus, it was 


rather a shock to come 
home from the theater 
one night when Peacock was at the height of its run and 
find her husband waiting for her. It was fully five 
months since she had seen him; more than a year since 
she had been at home to him after the theater. 

He was striding up and down her drawing-room, hands 
thrust deep into his pockets, head bent. But when one 
considers that her drawing-room consisted of three thrown 
into one, it was not surprising that at first she was not 
conscious of another’s presence. She came in, switched on 
the side lights, dropped her furs and sank onto the daven- 
port, hand hovering toward the table back of her, when out 
of the semidarkness at the other end of the room her name 
was spoken. 

She sat up startled and saw Bob coming into the range 
of bluish light from a Chinese-temple lamp at the side of 
the piano. Jane Goring looked her amazement. He drew 
nearer, stopped abruptly and faced her. 

““My apologies,” he said with a slight, rather twisted 
smile, ‘‘for calling so late.” 

She dropped back, the look of amazement still lighting 
her long, sleepy eyes. ‘‘ You did rather startle me.” 

For a moment neither spoke. Then he indicated the 
other corner of the deep-cushioned couch. ‘‘May I sit 
down?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” she shrugged. 

His hand dived into his.vest pocket and brought out a 
silver cigarette case. He clicked it open, held it out to her. 
She may or may not have noticed that his movements were 
tense and jerky, that the case was held not quite steadily. 
She gave a faint gesture of dissent, reaching once more to 


the table at her back and opening a gold lacquer box. 


“T have a new special brand—imported for me from 
Egypt.” 
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He took one of his own, pocketing the case, and she 
waited for some explanation of his visit. 

““You’re looking well,”’ he began after a moment without 
looking at her. 

‘Feeling very fit,’’ she returned, and waited once more. 

He did not speak; just sat staring down at his rather 
tightly clenched hands. 

She did notice then that he was looking old—years 
older than when she had last seen him. Bob was forty-two; 
to-night he looked fifty. Jane was—well, not even Who’s 
Who knew exactly how old Jane Goring was. Any woman 
who will tell her right age will tell anything. But she 
looked well under thirty. 

The silence seemed to demand something of her. 

““And you?” she queried politely. 

He wheeled round in his corner. 

“That’s just what I’ve come to see you about,’’ he 
brought out. ‘‘ Matter of fact, I waited until the last 
minute—didn’t want to bother you with it.” 

“The last minute?” 

“Yes. I’m pulling up stakes—beating it for Colorado 
to-morrow.” 

At the back of Jane Goring’s brain, though even to 
herself she didn’t acknowledge it, flared a sudden flash of 
relief. Like a jagged streak of lightning across a summer 
sky it was there—and gone. 

“‘Where—in Colorado?” 

“Denver.” 

‘‘With what paper?” 

“None, for a time. It’s like this.”” He paused, seemed 
to be searching for words, his hands clenched and un- 
clenched nervously. ‘I’ve been seeing Frothingham, the 
specialist, you know. Oh, it’s nothing—contraction in the 
chest. now and then and a bit of a cough in bad weather. 
Beastly uncomfortable, though. He tells me if I go now I 
can get rid of it in six months or so.” 

Goring gazed at the breadth of shoulder on which her 
head had snuggled so peacefully in the old days. Not that 
that phase of it occurred to her just then, but she stared 
at the big frame and could scarcely credit what he told her. 

“But how in the world did you get a thing 
like that?” 

“Tt got me, my dear, before I knew it. Fel- 
low living alone’s apt to grow careless. Any- 
way, there it is, and it’s up to me to 
light out.” 

Silence again for a moment, then— 

“I’m sorry, old boy,’ she told him. : 

“That’s good to know.” He slid 
nearer to her along the couch. Her * 
face through the pungent smoke from : 
the Egyptian cigarette was an indefi- 
nite white blur, vague as a dream, 
impossible to read. ‘‘I was hoping 
in a way that you would 
be.” 

““Of course I am.” 

“Makes it easier for 
me to put up the prop- 
osition I have in mind.’’ 

““Yes?’’? she questioned. as 
he paused again. 

“But first I want to outline 
something of my plans once I 
knock this bug on the head.” 

aay OR 2 

“The Graystone has made 
me an offer. I’ve been inter- 
ested in the movie game for the 
past few years; been study- 
ing it from the inside. And 
recently Crosby Stone—he’s 
vice president of the Graystone—asked 
me to go to the Coast and take charge 
of the editorial department at their 
western studio. I told him that for the 
present I couldn’t consider it—health needed 
jogging up. He said the job would be there 
for me whenever I wanted it.’’ 

“Seems to me an excellent idea,’’ she ob- 
served. 


“But, my dear boy, I couldn’t possibly. To begin with, 
I’m taking Peacock on the road early in August; playing 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago—all the big cities. Clee- 
burg wants to keep me out in it until February, when we 
begin work on a new production. That leaves me only a 
few weeks’ vacation.”’ 

“Spend them with me. Janey He leaned over 
with a swift impulsive movement, lifted her left hand, the 
little finger of which was completely covered by a big 
beetle-green scarab, and kissed the tips one by one. 
“Janey, there’s just you—no one else. These last years 
have been hell. I’ve missed you! I’ve wanted you! Isa 
few weeks too much to ask?”’ 

She drew her hand away—gently enough. But a little 
shudder of disgust ran down her spine. 

“But I can’t, don’t you see?” she began conversation- 
ally. ‘‘Those few weeks I must have to myself. I need 
the rest.” 

“Can’t we take it together? Can’t we go up into the 
mountains—away from the muck of the world—and get to 
know each other over again? Remember our honeymoon, 
dear, the afternoon by the river? What a happy pair of 
kids we were! Let’s have a taste of that, just a taste 
again.” 

A slight flicker of amusement, very slight, raised the 
corners of her up-slanted eyes. 

“Afraid we’ve passed the honeymoon age, dear boy.” 

“It’s your love I want, Janey,’’ came from him desper- 
ately. “‘Just to feel that you’ll come to me for a time when 
I need you.” 

She got up, crushed the spark from her cigarette, tossed 
it with a gesture of distaste into the tray and moved toward 
the piano. In her trailing green gown with its fanlike 
train—Goring never wore short skirts—and her dangling 
scarab earrings, she looked very exotic, very tall and 
altogether unapproachable. She trailed the length of the 
room and stopped under the Chinese temple lamp. Its 
blue light shed an aura about her, giving her skin the moon 
glow that Henner’s brush has made immortal. 

Her husband gazed after her. Mercifully she stopped 
with her back toward him, and he failed to get the expres- 
sion that tightened her lips. His eyes had followed her 
with doglike pleading. Without meeting them she knew— 
felt it. Neither could she escape the urge in his voice. In 

the old days that deep tender note had thrilled her, 
made her yearn for him, given her the assurance that, 
whatever happened, Bob would be there to make 
thingsright. To-night it merely annoyed her, rendered 
her position more difficult. As I’ve said, seeing Bob 
at all had become trying and the very thought of the 
thing he now suggested irritated her beyond measure, 
She had so completely done 
with him—finished! Taking 
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advantage of this sudden illness was taking advan 
her. With all her being she resented it. 

She stood for a long moment, turned from him, finger} 
the blue-and-gold tassel that hung from a bit of Chine 
embroidery flung across the piano. Finally she turn 
back, face as void of light or shade as the old idol enshrin 
in a corner of the room. 

“Suppose we have a snack of supper and talk thi 
over,”’ she suggested. 

He was sitting bent almost double, elbows on k 
head in hands. A wave of contempt for his attitu 
dejection swept over her. She was so palpitant with 
vibrating with the thrill—ever new, ever sweet—that t 
laurel wreath brings. 

Without waiting for a reply she rang. A tired-eyed mi 
appeared. Goring gave her directions and, when the 
had gone out, proceeded to chat casually about affairs 
the theater—a new firm of managers recently bobbed 
on the theatrical horizon with a new play by a new au 


comedy as inaugurated by the sudden vogue of Shaw 
New York. 

Bob sat without moving, knuckles pressing white agair 
his forehead, the veins on his hands standing out like b 
welts. Presently he looked up. 

“T take it you are not coming out to me,” he remark 

Goring in the depths of a wide chair some distance fre 
him stirred uneasily. 

‘“My dear boy, I’vetold you. It’s not only impractical 
it’s impossible.” 

“Of course! I was an ass to think you might.” 

““Can’t you see? I’m not my own mistress. I belon 
my public. I’ve got to conserve my strength for thema 
my work.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Tf I consulted my own desires—but I haven’t the 
right. I must sacrifice what you want—what I want 
what my public expects of me.” 

He might have reminded her of the years he had gi 
to creating that public for her. He might have dwel 
length on his Machiavellian boosting of a red-haired s 
girl through the columns of his own paper and gradua 
with insertions here and there in periodicals of the theat 
until managers began to ask who this Jane Goring 
He might have made mention of the evenings he h 

spent round the Lambs and the Friars adding to his li 
acquaintances—as men can only at men’s clubs—t 
who would eventually be of service to her. 2 

He merely smiled with his lips, lighted another cigare 
and tried to cover the fact that the flame flickered. 

““You must understand how I’m placed,” she persist 

“T understand.”’ 

His laconic reply, followed by flat silence, someh 


increased instead of alleviating her discomfort. Aftel 
moment he spoke. 7 
“‘Hiver read Frankenstein, Janey?” | 

“e No. ” 


“Queer tale of a chap who tried to create a sup 
man.’ 

“Well?” Her brows contracted, puzzled. 

““Well—his superman rose up and ( 
stroyed him.” 

“*T fail to see —— 
ened. j 

“Oh, just a flight of fancy. Don’t mi 
me.’ Again his hand struck a flickeri 
match. . 

“Ought you to smoke so much?” g 
asked to fill in the gap. ‘I should: 
think it would be good for—for 2 

“My lungs? Oh, nothi 
wrong with them — actual 
Dare say they’ll pull up O. 
once I pull out of this tov 
Y’know what Paul Bourget sé 
about New York. Fellow ask 
him how he liked our climate and he answer 
‘But, my dear man, you do not have clima 
You have samples of weather.’”’ 

She laughed, and the weight of the air lift 
somewhat. 


” 


The frown de 
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“Now what I wanted to ask you was this.” He fumbled 
for his case once more. Against the light from the table 
lamp his features formed a sharp, tense silhouette. He 
bent forward, struck a match. It flared upward, em- 
phasized the lines that were almost ridges in his face. 
Suddenly he turned, and his next words came thick. 

“Janey, I want you to do this much: Will you—when 
you close—take a run out to Colorado and spend part of the 
summer with me?” 

The tapering white hand that held the cigarette to her 
lips dropped as if stricken down. She straightened and her 
drowsy green eyes looked down on him from the immense 
height of the top rung. 

“My dear boy!” she ejaculated. 

“Of course,” he put in quickly, ‘‘I wouldn’t expect you to 
stay in Denver. Must be any number of mountain resorts 
we could go to—I’ll ask Frothingham.”’ 


The maid brought in a steaming chafing di 
set it on top of a nest of tables and drew ¢ 
the smallest two, placing them in front of t 
couch. 

Goring moved over and once more took t 
corner opposite her husband. His eyes travel 
the length of her. 

“You grow more beautiful eve 
time I see you, Janey. Success is 
first-rate old alchemist, isn’t it?” 

She smiled down, her wh 

face softening. 
me The maid laid an embroi 
ered doily of finest linen © 
each of the two small tables a: 
brought silver platters 
creamed mushrooms from whi 


Alone in the White Light 
of a New Day She Reread Them Slowly, Digesting Each Word 


ge the faint aroma of sherry. From a dusty bottle 
arked Amontillado she poured into slim-necked glasses 
e same wine, glistening and amber. 
When she had finished serving them she asked tenta- 
rely if madam wished her to wait up. 
}Goring wondered why the question brought from Bob a 
Nok of curiosity; why he turned and watched her, waiting; 
iy he smiled—with his eyes this time—when she told the 
cl to go to bed. 
|She moved nearer to him—the tables were placed side by 
);le—and sipped the sherry. A few moments passed, dur- 
g which she noticed uncomfortably that he had not 
‘uched the dainty, tempting dish before him. 
“You're not eating?”’ 
“Not particularly hungry.”’ He lifted his glass, twirling 
between thumb and forefinger, his gaze never leaving 
r. “I want to fill my eyes with you, Janey. May bea 
ng time before I see you again.” 
| Her eyes warmed to the tense adulation in his. After all, 
a look beastly ill, and the least she could do would 
» to give him the memory of a little kindness to carry 
vay. 
| “And I want you to know, Bob, that I’ll be thinking of 
ou, and hoping and praying that before long you'll be 
aite fit again.”” She leaned over, 
puching his hand lightly with hers. 
astantly his closed over it—fever- 
hly, as a man clings to hope when 
isship of life has been broken 
ito wreckage. 
| “Will you, Janey?” 

“Of course.” 
; “That will help—some.’’ 
‘e put down the glass and 
wught her other hand, draw- 
ag her nearer. ‘‘I’d like to 
sel there’s still a. corner for 
1e; no other fellow taking 
‘ay place, I mean.” Keo i 

%. 


” 


| “How absurd! You know 
jhaven’t time even to think 
{ men.” 

“They take plenty of time 

p think of you.” Again 
at quizzical smile. ‘‘I’ve 
‘ot that much over them, 
javen’t 1? You’re my wife.” 
| She smiled back and tried 
o draw away, but he held 
er with the grip of hot 
von, 
_“That’s what I’ve got over them, 
janey—all of them. You may belong to 
your public now, but you’ve been mine. 
Ve’ve had our youth together, haven’t 
ve?” 

Byes”? = 
_ “We've had the best of life together.’ 
laeby eS”? 

“Nobody can take that from me.’’ He 
poke breathlessly. - 

Suddenly his arm went round _ her, 
rushed her to him and his lips were 
iwainst hers. 

“My love!” he whispered. 

Jane Goring’s body went rigid. She 
lrew herself erect and the warmth died 
yut of her eyes as swiftly as a flame 
‘xtinguished. Sharply her slim 
white hands thrust out in defense. 
she pulled backward. Their gaze 
net—locked. In his was hurt question. In hers a flash 
ff fury. He sat staring at her a moment and he did not 
ookup. It wasa look direct, straight—boring to the heart 
# her. And then he got to his feet. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he began. ‘‘I—I thought ie 
de paused, jaws coming together as though clamped. 
Without another look at her he walked the length of the 
oom. At the door he turned. 

“Damn me for my humility!” he said. 


mI 


ee CeDING the most exalted expectations, Peacock 
ran two full seasons. It might even have packed 
1ouses during the hot spell, save that the star decided to 
ive herself a rest—well earned—and of course without 
ler the theater had to remain dark. At the end of four 
veeks spent at a fashionable Adirondack hotel where she 
vas féted like visiting royalty and her gowns created a 
ensation, she reopened, and the continued success of the 
lay warranted Cleeburg’s decision to give it another 
eason on Broadway. 

During all that time Goring had not a word from her 
lusband. Even of his Denver address she was unaware. 
3ut the fact that he did not write failed to disturb her. It 
vas a relief rather. The first few months of his absence 
he dreaded another plea from him. In case his health 
iad grown no better, or—as was quite possible—had 
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grown worse, further excuses would be difficult. 


a year and still not a line, the thought of him 
lapsed into merely perfunctory curiosity. He 
must be alive or she’d have been informed. 
Hence, if ever she needed to get in touch with 
him it would be easy enough to do so through ° 
his former paper or his 
clubs. Thus she blotted 
even the thought of him 
from her books. 

Another season of ac- 
claim on the road and ; 
she was back in New 
York ready for rehears- 
als. Her new play, made 
to order for her by a 
prominent dramatist, 
was read by him in her 
apartment the very day 
of her arrival. 


Seeing BobatAllHad 
Become Trying and 
the Very Thought of 
the Thing He Now 
Suggested Irritated 
Her Beyond Measure 


Cleeburg met her at the Grand 
Central, full of enthusiasm, chew- 
ing the butt of a cigar while his 
hands outlined the plot as an 
artist smudges in with charcoal 
the foundations of his picture. 

Goring’s manager had started life as a 
newsboy somewhere east of Broadway, and a 
few of the habits of childhood had become the 
habits of a lifetime. His manners were not 
Chesterfieldian. Frequently he forgot to take off his hat 
when a lady entered the room. His cigar was removed 
from the right-hand corner of his mouth only to be shifted 
to the left. But more than one actress out of a job could 
borrow a hundred or two from him with no surer guaranty 
than her I.O.U. And those of the chorus whose eyes had 
not grown hard from seeing too much of the Rialto 
when lights are brightest affectionately called him papa. 

Rudolph Cleeburg—or ’Dolph, as he was familiarly 
named—was short and stocky; heavily built, in fact, but 
with a lightness of foot that enabled him to prance about 
the stage while directing, and an Oriental imagination that 
carried him into any role he wanted to assume without 
making him appear ridiculous. One of the ablest directors 
in the country, in spite of English that sometimes tobog- 
ganed, he always took his productions personally in hand, 
once the first rough edges were smoothed down. With 
Goring of course he assumed charge from the beginning. 
She would have no one else. 

The manager’s admiration for his star at the start had 
been of the proverbial cat-and-queen variety. But as their 
association stretched over the years it was shorn of the 
awe in which he had first held her, and once he had even 
reached the point of proposing. It was when she informed 
him that she and Bob had separated. 

“Divorce?’’ he had asked quickly. And with her shake 
of the head--‘‘ Well, if ever you do, there’s little "Dolph 


As the 
weeks rolled into months and the months accumulated into 
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waiting to step into his shoes. 
Don’t forget that, Jane. It’s 
straight goods.” 

The proposal 
amused her. 

They drove uptown through 
the fresh sweetness of a May 
morning. Cleeburg’s panama 
dropped to the floor of the car 
as he excitedly sketched the 
story in the air, one idea 
tumbling after the other as fast 
as words would come. His 
bald headshone as did his eyes, 
All his features were prom- 
tah inent —nose, eyes, teeth — 
but most prominent of all 

was his smile, which seemed 

to light like an arc his round, 
i commonplace face. This he 
i flashed delightedly as Goring 
j listened with a calmness un- 
broken. 

“Tt’s a sure-fire, Jane! 
Sure-fire! We got a bigger 
go than Peacock—and that’s 
going some,” 

Jane Goring said little 
until the apartment was 
reached. Then she 
shook hands with the 
author, who was wait- 
ing for them, left the 
two men together while 
she changed from her 
traveling clothes, andan 
hour later glided in cool 
and revived in a 
peacock-blue house 
gown whose sleeves 
floated outward like 
wings. Cleeburg’s watch 
was in his hand, but he 
pocketed it without a 
word as she entered, lit 
a fresh cigar and settled 
back in his chair. 

The author opened his 
script and began to read. 
His voice filled the silent 
room, chorused occa- 
sionally by the gay trill of birds from the park across 
the way or city sounds from the street below. 

The manager’s smile broadened with satisfaction as he 
progressed. The cigar moved back and forth, propelled by 
emotion. But Goring listened without comment, eyes half- 
closed, gazing down at the playwright’s head bowed over 
his manuscript. 

Presently a new sound broke upon the stillness. It was 
from neither bird nor branch, neither the clang of bells nor 
the rush of traffic. It was light and regular and it came 
from within—the steady. tapping of a slippered foot. 
Toward the end of Act II it became noticeable and Clee- 
burg looked round interrogatively. 

Tap, tap! Tap, tap! More swift, more impatient, until 
the author’s voice proclaimed ‘‘curtain!”’ 

Then Jane Goring spoke—and the tapping was ex- 
plained: ‘‘But, my dear Mr. Thorne, you don’t expect me 
to play the lead in that?” 

Cleeburg wheeled about in his chair. 

““What’s the matter with it?’ 

“Why, there’s nothing for me—not a thing!”’ 

“Nothing for you?”’ 

“Nothing! Not a single opportunity in those first two 
acts.” 

Cleeburg sprang up. His cigar rotaried excitedly. “No 
opportunities! But, Jane, what do you want? As the 
play stands, you’re the whole show!”’ 

“As the play stands, you might as well hand it to 
Harrison Burke’’—Burke was her leading man—‘‘and let 
me retire,’ came coolly. 

The playwright’s eyes began to smolder. 

“T don’t get you, Miss Goring. This character has been 
absolutely built round you.” 

She turned on hin, still cool, still aloof. 

“Then why is your man allowed to dominate every 
scene?”’ 

“He isn’t,’ the author protested. “‘The sympathy is 
yours, even when I’ve been compelled to give him the long 
speeches.” 

“T don’t see it—not at all. You don’t even give me an 
opportunity to wear decent clothes.” 

“That comes in your last act,’’ Cleeburg burst in. 

“Well, I don’t want to wait until the last act.” 

“T can’t very well put a factory girl in satins,” the play- 
wright observed. 

“Why make her a factory girl?” 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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before we en- 
tered the war, 
anybody had 
told me but a 
fraction of the insidious Ger- 
man attempt to destroy the 
American character of many 
lines of industrial and com- 
mercial activity in this country 
I should have thought he was 
telling an April Fools’ Day joke. Nearly two years’ 
contact with German investments in this country 
since that time has convinced me that America was 
put down on the plans of Germany’s world-wide war 
as a pivotal battleground. 

It is now evident that during the fifty-year period 
when Germany was arming herself to conquer and 
dominate the continent of Europe she was likewise 
laying the foundation for the industrial conquest of 
America. For a full generation before she struck for the 
mastery of Europe her powerful financial interests were 
accomplishing the invasion of this country. They were 
planting themselves at the very heart of American busi- 
ness. They were reaching far out for a firm grasp upon 
our vital industries. They were establishing German out- 
posts wherever it was possible to secure a strong foothold. 
And they were acquiring a degree of power and influence 
in the business affairs of America sufficiently strong, in 
the judgment of the ruling element in the Empire, to neu- 
tralize us if we remained out of the war or to paralyze usif we 
ventured to raise our voice or hand against German might. 

This German invasion was begun and consummated 
with hostile intent. Nearly two years’ experience in deal- 
ing with a secretly intrenched enemy has absolutely con- 
vinced me of this. An intimate study of the processes 
whereby Germany sought to tighten her grip, unseen, upon 
the arteries of our commerce against the day when she 
might bind us hand and foot, reducing us to impotency if 
she chose, strengthens the conviction that her whole policy 
of foreign investment was closely linked with her military 
policy at home. It was undoubtedly a far-seeing program 
of world-wide power which she evolved, a program of 
which the American people were almost wholly uncon- 
scious even during that period when they tried desperately 
to maintain their neutrality. 


[ ON April 1, 


Germany’s Allies on American Soil 


ND who can doubt now, in the light of all that has been 
revealed, that the German imperialists presumed upon 
the success of their far-flung plan when first they flouted, 
then outraged us? Is it not fair to suppose that they took 
our helplessness for granted when they counseled among 
themselves upon the risks involved in the sinking of the 
Lusitania? Is it not to be assumed that they confidently 
relied upon their influence and their following in this 
country when they designed the mission which Doctor 
Albert undertook to execute; when they inaugurated their 
campaign of sabotage, sedition and arson; and when they 
dispatched Doctor Dernburg to America to engage in 
public propaganda on the one hand, and to muster the 
mysterious forces of Germanized industry on the other? 
Can it be doubted that Von Bernstorff himself did not 
fail to reckon upon the secret allies which his govern- 
ment had mobilized on American soil when he constituted 
himself the arch plotter of them all, against the neutrality 
of a friendly nation? 

But America was another of Germany’s wild miscalcu- 
lations. Her mistaken judgment of all things American 
takes rank with her stupidity regarding the resistance of 
Belgium; her fatuous notion that Great Britain could be 
bought off, or, if not, that the British could never raise a 
respectable army; her childish idea that France should be 
stunned, then murdered by a single blow; and her false 
conception that Italy sought only aggrandizement, with 
no inclination to pay the price of blood for victory. Ger- 
many did not know the spirit of America. She did not 
realize that she trifled with a giant that was slow to move 
and slower to anger, but once in action would prove both a 
relentless and a resistless foe. 

The office of Alien Property Custodian was created by 
the Trading With the Enemy Act to combat that enemy 
within our gates, an enemy whose deep burrowings into 
the vitals of the nation it was difficult to arrest. To have left 
this influence unmolested or to have handled it with too 
much tenderness would have been a national blunder, to 
stateit mildly. Andit isnot improper to observe that weran 
a grave risk of unconsciously making such a blunder in the 
drafting of the original measure under which we were sup- 
posed to strike a staggering blow at our domestic enemy. 


DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


There never was a situation which proved more con- 
clusively that experience is the best teacher. That 
legislation, though conceived upon what seemed to be 
broad and effective lines, proved wanting when the time 
came to apply it to the vast and ramified businesses which 
Germany had organized in this country as a reénforcement 
of her military system at home. 

As its title implies, the law was designed to prohibit 
commerce between persons in the United States and those 
in enemy countries. With little or no experience to guide 
us it is not unnatural, perhaps, that the framers of the act 
failed to foresee many of the intricate, even bewildering, 
problems that the Alien Property Custodian would have to 
solve in his pursuit of those hidden forces with which he 
found it necessary to grapple. This act, in effect, originally 
made the Alien Property Custodian merely a benevolent 
conservator of the property of our enemies. He was not 
authorized to “‘seize,’”’ but he might ‘‘demand and receive” 
such property, and his duties were limited to the adminis- 
tration of the trusts thus coming into his hands. He was 
directed to act for the original owners as a sort of guardian 
of their interests and an official protector of their rights. 
Even his right to sell the assets of an enemy was limited to 
cases in which it was necessary to do so in order to prevent 
waste or protect the property, all of which obviously inured 
to the benefit of the enemy himself. 

As might have been expected, upon trial those charged 
with the execution of this law—and this included the War 
Trade Board and the Treasury Department as well as 
the Alien Property Custodian—went before Congress with 
proposals that would put teeth into the law and full power 
into the hands of its administrators. One of the first 
amendments to the act gave the Alien Property Custodian 
authority to make any proper disposition of property of 
enemies which might come into his possession. No sales, 
however, might be made except by public auction and to 
the highest responsible bidder, provided that bidder was 
an American citizen. 

A second amendment was found necessary, by reason of 
an opinion of the Department of Justice given to the 
Federal Trade Commission, the burden of which was that 
under the Trading With the-Enemy Act a patent was not 
such property as could be demanded and taken over in the 
administration of the law. Once more the Alien Property 
Custodian found his hands tied. He was unable to effect 
the seizure or the disposition of numberless patents owned 
by Germans which had been issued and were being pro- 
tected by the American Government. Our earliest investi- 
gations indicated the extent to which these patents were 
being used. Many corporations, though chartered in this 
country, were found to be almost wholly owned by German 
interests. The German stockholder was likewise the patent 
owner, and in many cases he realized profits not from patent 
royalties but from the dividends upon his stock in these 
American corporations. 

It developed that in the course of our efforts to sell the 
German-owned stock in such corporations we were able to 
dispose of the stock holdings but were unable to sell the 
patent or patents involved. No power lay in the custo- 
dian’s office to convey any patent rights, a circumstance 
that often made the sale of a company the most important 
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asset of whicl 
was its patent; 
eitherimpossib| 
or unprofit. 
able. When th 
committees 9) 
Congress were acquainted wit} 
these facts and with the handi 
cap which they imposed upor 
the Alien Property Custodiar 
a second amendment was 
agreed to, which made jj 
$1451 possible to proceed against the patent as agai 

any other thing of value of which an enemy mig 
be owner. - 

Yet another restriction came to light when 1 

execution of the original enactment was und 
taken. It was found, for example, that many cor. 
porations were owned or controlled by Germans 
who were not residents of this country. The stocks 


of German banks in Germany and the Alien Property 
Custodian was unable to acquire the enemy interest it 
such enterprises because he could not produce the stock 
holder’s certificate of shares. The corporation itself migh 
be required to deliver such property as it held for enemy 
account into the hands of the Government, but the cus. 


pany so long as he was without the certificate coverir 
the enemy shares. 

This state of affairs brought about the third amendmen 
to the law, requiring any corporation, all or a part of th 
stock of which was enemy-owned, to issue new certificate 
in the name of the Alien Property Custodian for thos 
shares held in enemy territory. 

With the adoption of these amendments the executior 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act became a part 0 
America’s superb fighting machine. Not only did th 
Alien Property Custodian proceed against those industri 
that had been built up in this country as a German mili 
tary reserve, but he turned these very industries, wher 
possible, into supports for the American Armies. And i 
is a curious fact that most of the important industries tha 
the Germans created or dominated in America were foun 
to be engaged in producing essentials of war. Germany’ 
own war materials, therefore, were thrown into the bal 
ances against her, just as in battle artillery captured fron 
her was trained upon her retreating columns. 


An Amazing Revelation 


HE extent of Germany’s investments in America is ont 

of the amazing revelations of the war. It was found tha 
the enemy almost completely dominated the vast chemica 
industry of America, a fact that will be dwelt upon a 
length in a future article. German control of the meta 
industry was astonishing in its scope. The same is tru 
of certain textile lines, of fur, of magnetos and scores 0 
miscellaneous lines of business. These investments dividec 
themselves into two general classes: In the first wer 
found private investments on the part of individua 
Germans who, regarding America as a land of promise 
invested their earnings in real estate or mortgages 0 
securities of American corporations. This class was no 
dangerous as a class. There was no combination on thei 
part to control any interest into which they placed thei 
money. They were ineffective to throttle the Governmen 
in its war program or to interfere materially in any 
the plans the Government organized in its shee 
of the war. 

But in the second class were found those investment 
made by combined capital in Germany so closely asso 
ciated with the political and military powers in German; 
as to make the investors the ready allies of their imperial 
istic government. It was the plain design of such inves 
tors to dominate if not actually to control many of the grea 
industrial and commercial enterprises in the United States 
And though the Alien Property Custodian felt the obliga 
tion to act as trustee of the property of the individua 
German subjects that fell into his hands, until such time a 
the treaty of peace might be signed, he felt no such obliga 
tion respecting the second class. They were obvious; 
hostile. They composed an important part of her indus 
trial army and it was plain to any searching investigato 
of these investments that Germany had built upon the hop 
of the material assistance that would come to her from th 
organization she had founded in America.: 

Though these investments were largely in industrie 
making their profits from the development of Americat 
resources and accepting the hospitality of American laws 
they were never actually Americanized. They had domes 
tic charters, they had the protection of American courts 


engaged American workmen—but they were foreign 
xe core. Moreover, they became the very center of 
German spy system before this country entered the 
and would without doubt have been the fertile breed- 
)laces for sedition if the Alien Property Custodian had 
seized them, transferred them to American ownership, 
made them do their part toward winning a victory 
the Powers that had directed them to other ends. 
hen this country entered the war there was little con- 
ion on the part of the Government itself as to the 
lem that confronted it in dealing with Germany’s 
ase lines in this country. Though it was known to be 
d in its scope it was not generally recognized as being 
erful or unfriendly to America’s national interests. 
by the time Congress was called upon for more 
ority in the matter of seizure and sale of enemy 
erties it was realized that an industrial army of great 
ntiality had actually invaded American soil and that 
id to be captured and destroyed. Germany, we know, 
/ soon recognized the disastrous possibilities, from her 
-dpoint, of the new order, for she protested vehemently 
‘ugh diplomatic channels against plans of the Alien 
‘erty Custodian, which she insisted were ‘‘ designed 
destroy Germany’s economic existence upon this 
‘inent.’”’ And when it is recalled that Germany had 
d high hopes upon the eventual commercial conquest 
merica it is easy to appreciate the dismay with which 
‘contemplated the sudden and direct offensive we had 
rtaken to loosen forever her grip upon our industry 
commerce. 


Sr 


Security for Damages 


FEBRUARY 15, 1919, a total of 35,400 reports of 
memy property had been received in the office of the 
n Property Custodian. The office had been filled on 
ber 22, 1917, or about sixteen months before. As 
report came in and was verified a separate trust was 
ted. The number of such trusts now being adminis- 
amounts to 32,296, which have an aggregate book 
ue of $502,945,724.75. Approximately 9000 cases cov- 
4 by reports had not at that date reached the stage 
valuation. 

Then the entire number of trusts reported have been 
ly opened upon the books of the Alien Property 
todian, and the readjustment of values following 
‘her appraisal has been completed, it is a safe predic- 
. that enemy property in the hands of the Federal 
vernment will be in excess of $700,000,000. 

‘his gives a concrete idea of the extent of the enemy 
asion of America. Yet the German investment in this 
ntry was even larger than these figures indicate. 
ting the winter of 1916-17, when Germany clearly 
saw the certainty of war with the United States, 
rmous liquidations of German investments in this 
ntry were taking place. Listed and other liquid securi- 
were dumped on the market to the extent of hundreds 
aillions of dollars and were thus out of the reach of our 
vernment when a state of belligerency came. 

nd it might be stated in this connection that the Ger- 
a property that is now held in trust by the Alien Prop- 
7 Custodian exceeds in value the entire amount of the 
ms that American citizens have filed with the State 
oartment against Germany. Such claims, moreover, 
lude all losses of life or property through unlawful sub- 
rine warfare both before and after we entered the war as 
1 as other injuries received through the illegal acts of 
enemy. When it was announced by the American 
ice Commissioners in Paris that the American Govern- 
at asked for no specific reparation at the hands of the 
my, in the peace treaty, on the ground that such 
emnities as must be paid would be covered by enemy 
perty already in hand, it was meant that the property 
German subjects in possession of the Alien Property 
stodian would meet the bill. 

t was not to be expected, of course, that the United 
tes from its own funds would reimburse its citizens for 
losses sustained at the hands of German pirates when 
ias in hand more than sufficient property belonging to 
‘man subjects whose claims against this country will no 
ibt be provided for by their own government. By a 
ple process of offsetting and adjusting such claims 
ween the United 
tes and its war 
ociates on the one 
id, and the Cen- 
| Powers on the 


other, each government will be in possession of sufficient 
assets to provide for the claims of its own nationals. 

This plan commends itself to me as undeniably just, 
but it will require the liquidation of all the enemy property 
in this country, a labor that will extend over a considerable 
period of time. There would be no question of confiscation 
of private property involved in such a plan, as each goy- 
ernment would pay the claims of its own people and have 
in hand the property of its enemies with which to pay 
them. 

It would be folly, moreover, to turn back the German- 
owned properties in America to their original owners, 
every piece officially labeled with a German brand. The 
resentments and passions that have been aroused and 
inflamed by the war are so intense that human nature 
would have to be reconstructed before the German would 
be received with open arms as an American business man. 
Many years must pass before the enemies of this nation 
can again count upon the hospitality of America or hope 
to capitalize once more its splendid opportunities. It is not 
too much to say that if an American corporation known to 
be owned by German subjects were handed back to its 
former owners to-morrow its business would inevitably 
vanish, its assets would shrink disastrously and its former 
good will as a going concern would become a burdensome 
liability. It is to be doubted that the German investor 
would be able to salvage anything worth having from the 
wreck; and foreseeing what might be expected to happen, 
the German owners of American securities in all the enemy 
branded lines of industry would unload their holdings on 
the market. The disarrangement that would result from 
this might easily assume the proportions of a national 
misfortune. 

The selling program of the Alien Property Custodian 
was accompanied by fair notice to all interests that though 
at the conclusion of the war we would render an account of 
the proceeds of all sales of enemy property the properties 
would never be returned to their original owners. Ger- 
many was made to understand by the sale of the Hamburg- 
American and the North German Lloyd docks at New 
York and at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; by the liquida- 
tion of the enemy interests in the great American chemical, 
textile, metal, electrical, wireless and other industries— 
that regardless of her military victories she could not hope 
to win the war. It is not possible to calculate the effect of 
this program upon German morale, but it may be assumed 
that the powerful financial interests of the Empire took 
alarm at the manner in which their investments in Amer- 
ica were passing forever from their hands and that they 
were not slow to express that alarm to their own govern- 
ing power. 

That the Americanization of enemy-owned industry in 
this country will prove one of the beneficial results of the 
war is beyond debate. The hybrid character of the enor- 
mous investments that Germany had made upon our soil 
was dangerous alike to commerce and to individuals. No 
man can find fault with foreign capital that may be at- 
tracted by the splendid resources of America, provided that 
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capital becomes promptly naturalized and remains abso- 
lutely loyal to the country of its adoption. But in most of 
the German-owned industries of America there was not 
even divided allegiance. They were faithful first and last 
to the Fatherland and all their plans and purposes were in 
its interest. They were designed to spread German propa- 
ganda and did actually spread it long before our people 
became conscious of the danger that threatened them. 
These industries hoped and worked against the day when 
they would be powerful enough to place us at their mercy. 

Many bewildering problems were faced by our investi- 
gators in the effort to disclose the fact of enemy ownership 
in thousands of cases we inquired into. Almost every con- 
ceivable device was employed by German owners of indus- 
tries or investors in them to conceal their holdings or their 
identity. The commonest of those resorted to was the 
transfer by enemy owners of their property to their friends 
or agents in this country without any valid consideration, 
or perhaps upon a consideration to be fixed after the war 
should be over, and to be payable out of the business itself 
at a time when the parties involved believed that normal 
conditions would be restored. It was found, after much 
searching investigation, that certain businesses indi- 
vidually owned were transferred to hastily formed cor- 
porations; the transfer being made in many cases by the 
American agent of the German owner under his general 
powers. 


German Trickery Transferring Assets 


OT infrequently the agent sought to sell the property 

of his principal to corporations the stock of which was 
held by himself or by intimate friends, the corporation con- 
verting the enemy ownership into a liability to the original 
owner for a mere fraction of its value. This was to become 
payable after the war, or in 1920, or, in one case that I have 
in mind, as late as 1937. In one instance a woman claimed 
to be the owner of all the stock of a corporation that had 
formerly been owned by her father, a wealthy German 
manufacturer resident in Berlin. Though it was worth 
many times that amount the woman claimed to have 
bought the stock for $150,000 about the time Von Bern- 
storff was given his passports, and to have paid for it by 
giving her note, without interest, and payable in twenty 
years! She then delivered the note to her husband as the 
agent of her father. 

In other cases that we examined shares of stock that 
enemy subjects owned, whose certificates were in the 
enemy country, were treated as lost and new certificates 
were issued to the American friends or associates of the 
German owner, thus making the stock record of the cor- 
poration bear all the appearance of straight American 
ownership. In still other instances enemy owners of stock 
whose certificates had been sequestered by the public 
trustee of Great Britain undertook to sell their interest in 
the corporation to friends in America, to whom new cer- 
tificates were issued, leaving the public trustee in Great 
Britain to hold the bag with only a scrap of paper, as a 
result of his operations under the British Trading With 
the Enemy Act. If these bogus transfers had been per- 
mitted to stand and if the American purchasers had been 
able after the war to maintain the validity of the transac- 
tions in a contest with enemy owners some Americans 
might have picked up handsome bargains that would have 
yielded profits obviously never contemplated. Cases that 
we unearthed were not uncommon where American pur- 
chasers seriously contended that they had bought stock at 
$100 ashare, the book value of which ran into thousands of 
dollars. 

It was found after much painstaking investigation that 
certain properties whose sale or exchange in normal times 
would have required months of negotiation and reams of 
paper on which to write the instruments necessary to 

protect the parties to the contracts were sold under 
thestress of imminent war conditions, about the time 
Von Bernstorff received his passports, by the mere 
exchange of ten-word cablegrams. Conversations 
held years before the war in the beer gardens 
of Berlin or perhaps in the restaurants of New 
York, when the German owner and his Amer- 
ican friends casually discussed their mutual 
interest in Amer- 
ican businesses, 
were suddenly res- 
urrected to serve as 
(Continued on 
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OR perhaps the one hundred and first time during the 
Piessrse of her sensational litigation the Countess 

Lalage Delorme was driven by Handsome Joe Bodine, 
the ugliest taxi driver in the town, from the tube terminal 
in River City to the Monumental Life Building, where her 
lawyers were. Arrived at her destination the countess 
emerged from the taxicab’s interior with sinuous grace and 
held a playful finger up toward Handsome Joe. 

‘“When you ’ave wait for me,” she trilled, flashing white 
teeth, ‘‘when you ’ave drive me back once more to the 
station—then it will be for the last time. After that—no 
more.” 

Handsome Joe stared at her. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say,” 
he cried, ‘‘that it’s all over now for good?” 

““Ah,” nodded the countess vivaciously, “‘I go upstairs 
to get my pay.” 

“And you ain’t never comin’ back,’’ wailed Handsome 
Joe, ‘‘no more?” 

“For why should I come back?”’ returned the lady. ‘‘A 
big shipbuilder in Seattle ’ave divorce himself for me.”’ 

Handsome Joe considered this phase of the situation and 
nodded his approval. ‘‘ You sure ought to cop some hap- 
piness,’”’ he said. ‘‘I wish you better luck next time.” 

The countess shrugged her expressive shoulders. 

“Well,” she mused, a tender little smile playing about 
the corners of her mouth, “‘the luck this time it has not 
been so bad.” 

Leaving a trail of delicate perfume behind her she tripped 
through the revolving doors of the Monumental Life, 
stepped into the lift and a moment later swept magnifi- 
cently into the outer offices of her counsel—Carnaby, 
Hastings, Fringer & Fitts. The office boy who attended 
her made his way into the private room of Mr. Fitts, the 
junior member of the firm. Mr. Fitts was nothing more 
nor less than a glorified managing clerk, but he understood 
his business—he managed everybody and everything in 
anywise connected with his four-named firm. The office 
boy smiled widely and bowed a bit too low. 

“The countess waits without,” he announced to Mr. 
Fitts. 

Mr. Fitts tapped his teeth with his pencil. ‘‘Take her 
into Mr. Carnaby’s room,” he said, ‘‘and let her cool her 
heels.” 

The office boy led the countess into Mr. Carnaby’s 
spacious private office, handed her the latest extra and 
bade her make herself at home. 


“‘After You Figured Out That She Would Get Mr. 
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Blauveilt’s Money — Then You Proposed Marriage to Her,’’ Repeated Vickers, Stating the Proposition as a Fact 


“But,” she protested, “there is no one here. An’ Judge 
Carnaby, he ’ave make this great appointment for me at 
this hour all by himself. He is not here to meet me—that 
is queer.” 

The youth assured her that the head of the firm was 
expected any moment. He left her to her own devices. 
The countess waited for five minutes. Just as her patience 
was exhausted the door opened and Mr. Fitts walked in. 

‘“Ah, Countess Delorme,” cried Mr. Fitts, assuming a 
very elaborate and un-River City manner, ‘‘the chief has 
just phoned. He’s been in conference.” 

This was quite true—the chief had been in conference 
with a mutton chop and a baked potato at his club. 

The countess tapped the floor with her foot. “It is 
always the way,” she sighed, ‘‘when one waits for money.” 

The door opened once again—another man dropped in. 
This time it was Hastings. Hastings was a very important 
member of the firm. He prepared and argued all the firm’s 
cases on appeal, got up all its law and showed it the way to 
go. He beamed as he shook hands with the lady. 

““My dear countess,’”” he exclaimed, ‘‘you are to be 
congratulated. Ninety-thousand-dollar checks don’t grow 
on trees.”’ 

“Tt seems, nevertheless,’ said the countess sharply, 
“that the money is not ripe. I shake the tree and nothing 
falls. I want my money—quick.”’ 

“All the judge has got to do is to draw a check,” 
soothed Hastings. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the countess, ‘‘and here he comes— 
behold!” $ 

They beheld—but it was not Carnaby. The newcomer 
was Fringer. The countess rose to greet him. Fringer was 
the jury man of the firm. He looked it. He wore his hair 
and ‘clothes with studied negligence. He aped the man- 
ners of one of the first English actors of the day. With 
courtly grace Fringer did what the others had not done— 
he kissed the gloved hand of the countess. Fringer knew 
well she was born in San Diego, but it was part of his 
business to play well his part. He straightened up and 
looked her in the face. 

“Well,”’ he said, wholly ignoring the presence of Has- 
tings and Fitts, “‘we did it—you and I.” 

“Did we?’ quoth the countess a bit icily. ‘‘It isn’t 
done at all—until I get my money.” Nevertheless, she 
glanced with bold admiration at the face and figure of one 
of the best jury lawyers in the town. ‘‘You talk very, 
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very well,”’ she conceded; ‘‘but after all it is money talk 
the best.” > 
Suddenly from the outer office came the sound of pot 
tentous bustle. The door was thrust open. The office bo 
darted into the room and stood at attention just insid 
Two women clerks lined up at the mahogany desk. A 
then came Carnaby. He sauntered ‘to his chair, bowi 
right and left as he did so with an air of seeing nobody 
all. He seated himself and nodded to the office boy. 
‘‘Check book—special Number Seventeen,” he said, 
‘Special Number Seventeen,’’ echoed the boy an 
disappeared. . 
“The governor called up,” said a stenographer. oe 
Carnaby seemed annoyed. ‘Oh, have Mr. Fitts atten 
to him,” he said. e. 
“And the War Department ——” began the othe 
woman clerk. a 
“Let the War Department wait,” said Mr. Carnaby, — 
The office boy returned, lugging in with him speci 
check book Number Seventeen. Mr. Carnaby opened 
and nodded to the countess. / 
‘Miss Delorme,’’ he said, “I sent for you to inform yo 
that Philip Flanagan, your former fiancé and the defen 
ant in your breach-of-promise suit, has at last pai 
up in full.” # 
“That is no news,” returned the countess. ‘‘Alread 
three days ago I know that. I know it from the papel 
before I hear from you. He pays ninety thousand dollar 
I want no more talk. I want a check.” he 
Carnaby proceeded on his unruffled way. “‘I have hel 
a check drawn to your order, Miss Delorme, which awail 
my signature. I have here also a release for you to sigl 
If you will sign that opposite the seal I shall be gla 
to hand you your check.” © a 
“Your check—for how much?”’ demanded the countes 
“We took this case,’”’ said Carnaby, “upon a contingen 
fee basis. Under our contract with you we are entitled! 
fifty per cent of the recovery. We retain therefore fort) 
five thousand dollars. You get the other forty-five.” 
The countess leaped to her feet. Her eyes flashed fir 
“It is highway robbery,” she cried. ‘Out of ninet 
thousand dollars I get half. You charge me forty-fi 
thousand dollars—and for what? What have you done? 
Carnaby glanced at her over the top of his glasses. | 
was a very portly gentleman, very dignified, very slo 
moving and unusually impressive. River City called hi 
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e Carnaby—nobody knew just why. As a matter of 
he’d never been a judge of anything, save perhaps 
wine, good clothes, good cash money. And good 
yess—he could see business coming a mile away. 
Vhat have we done?”’ he echoed. ‘Under most un- 
| circumstances we have procured for you forty-five 
sand dollars—something that no other law firm in 
r City could have done.” 

Ve have spent three years upon this case,”’ said Mr. 


3ah!’”’ said the countess. ‘‘The case was won when I 
the witness stand and made love to every juror in the 
Inside of three hours I won my case.” 
istings held up his hand. “Countess,”’ he said, ‘‘you 
ably do not realize that the tug of war was staged 
-e the Court of Errors and Appeals. We had a very 
yw squeak. The court voted to aflirm the verdict by 
te of eight to seven. The presiding justice told me 
that the appeal was decided solely on my brief.” 
Jur brief,’ corrected Carnaby. 
3ah!’”’ said the countess. 
tts pushed his way tothe fore. “The countess will un- 
-and,”’ he said, “‘that the winning of this case lay in 
reparation. The case was more remarkable for what 
uppressed than for what we placed in evidence. The 
that the countess had been married once before, for 
ince; the fact that at the time of the trial of her 
ch-of-promise suit she was practically engaged to 
her man.” 
Phil Flanagan,’’ interposed Fringer, “‘is perhaps the 
t popular man in River City. It took all the ingenuity 
first-class jury lawyer to counteract that popularity. 
ok all my ingenuity to keep the countess well in hand. 
she time the case was reached for trial Flanagan had 
ted. He took the witness stand in uniform. You 
ember what effect that had; you remember what 
t it had when he testified in his defense that you had 
him there were to be no children.” 
Of course—no children! Imbecile!” 
Exactly,” said Fringer; “that was 
r attitude. You wanted to take the 
d and argue that mat- 
ut with the jury. You 
w what would have hap- 
2d—if the judge hadn’t 
nissed us then and 
e the jury would have 
med us. You don’t un- 
tand the Rooseveltian 
udices that attach to 
er City. As it was, 
er my instructions you 
ied the conversations. 
| the day was saved.” 
Fiddlesticks,’’ said the 
ntess. ‘‘Highway rob- 
y—that’s all. I will pay 
for your services, but 
a dollar more.”’ 
arnaby kept on smil- 
_ “Mr, Fitts,” he said, 
ive you prepared an 
nized statement of the 
vices rendered in this 
tter by the firm to Miss 
lorme?”’ 
I sure have,” said Mr. 
ts, producing a fifty- | 
e manuscript. 
‘Have you set a reason- 
e figure upon each item 
service so rendered?”’ 
‘Lhave,”’ said Mr. Fitts. 
Te can substantiate this 
in any court of law.” 
‘What is the aggre- 
e?”’ demanded Carnaby. 
‘Sixty-three thousand 
e hundred forty-five 
lars and fifteen cents,” 
1 Mr. Fitts. 
‘That leaves you 
mty-six thousand dol- 
; odd, Miss Delorme,’’ 
med Carnaby, “‘and as 
g as you would rather 
ye it just that way I'll 
‘w another check.”’ 
‘Oh, rot!’ cried the 
untess inelegantly. 
‘ou hurry up and shut 
ir mouth. You give me 
’ forty-five thousand 
lars and you let me go. You are too slick for me.” 
After she had stormed out of the office Carnaby closed 
check book and smiled blandly on his partners. 


“Well,” he said, “‘a slithery piece of business—but it 


id.”” 


The three men stared at him. He returned their stares. 

“‘Anything else, gentlemen?’’ he queried. “If not I 
think I’ll go and play a round of golf. I’ve got a good 
prospect that I want to lose to—a business man this time 
and not a countess, thank heaven.” 

Fitts looked at Hastings. Hastings looked at Fringer. 
Fringer rose and stepped to Carnaby’s desk. 

“Carnaby,” he cried in ‘pleading accents, “have a 
heart.” 

Carnaby stared at him. ‘‘What’s the matter, Fringer?’’ 
he demanded. ‘‘Are you ill?” p 

“I’m worse—I’m sore,” said Fringer. “Carnaby, look 
here! Be decent! The countess nets you over forty 
thousand dollars and we’ve sweat blood to make that 
money for you. We've done all the work; we’ve worked 
our fingers to the bone. You get the cash, we get not even 
thanks.” 

Carnaby rose and bowed. ‘‘You are entitled to thanks,” 
he said crisply. “‘I was remiss—I thank you one and all.” 

“Tt’s an unmitigated shame,” cried Fitts. 

“‘What’s an unmitigated shame?’’ demanded Carnaby. 

“Vou know,” said Hastings. 

Carnaby drew a long sigh. “I suppose,”’ he said, “‘that 
we'll have to go all over this matter once again. We do it 
every time.’’ He opened a desk drawer and drew forth a 
time-worn document. ‘‘We’ll go back to first principles, 
gentlemen, as we always do. This is the instrument that 
binds the four of us together. You know it all by heart. 
You know that it stipulates that the firm of Carnaby, 
Hastings, Fringer & Fitts is not a partnership. You know 
that it provides that I shall give my time to getting 
business—my business—for myself. You know that under 
its terms I am bound to pay you five thousand dollars a 
year apiece—no more, no less; in fair weather and in foul.” 

“¢We all know all about it,’’ returned Fringer, “cand we 
know that you’re doing a business of one hundred, and 
fifty thousand a year and out of that you pay each of us 
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three and one-third per cent. For what? For doing all the 
work. Combined we get ten per cent and you get ninety. 
And we do all the work.” 

“You mean,” said Carnaby, ‘‘that you attend to the 
details. Of course. That’s what I hire you for.” 

“Details!’’ cried Fringer. ‘‘We do everything. What 
do you do, Carnaby? What can you do? You can’t try a 
jury case; you can’t try a police-court case to save your 
soul. You tried one once and nearly wrecked the reputa- 
tion of the firm.” 

Hastings nodded. ‘‘Carnaby,’”’ he interposed, ‘‘you 
don’t know the first legal proposition. Your name on a 
printed brief isn’t worth the time it takes to print it. And 
all the bar knows that.” 

Carnaby smiled. ‘‘But all the laymen don’t,” he said. 

“Let’s put it this way, Mr. Carnaby,” said Fitts: ‘‘We 
do all the winning work. Without us you wouldn’t make 
a dollar. You know that as well as we.” 

Carnaby lighted a good cigar. “I think, gentlemen,” he 
said suavely, ‘‘that you’ve understated the case. I know 
much less about law than you think I do—much less. Why 
should I know? I don’t want to know anything about law. 
What’s it worth to me to prepare a case as Fitts prepares 
it, to try a jury case as Fringer does it, to get up a brief as 
Hastings does? With those admirable qualities I should 
be worth just what I could get for them in the open 
market. 

“The market’s flooded with genius of that kind. I can 
go anywhere and hire brains on small salaries. Legal 
ability—it’s worth just somuch more. Doing the work— 
in any line—that’s the small end of the game. But getting 
the work to do—that’s a vastly different matter. There 
you need a master mind, gentlemen; you need a mind 
like mine. The only men of the day who are worth con- 
sidering at all, gentlemen, are the men who can get the 
business, not the men who can take care of it once it’s 
obtained. I can hire a thousand chemists—refined univer- 
sity products—at three thousand a year to make soap for 
me. But the men that can go out and get me orders for 
that soap in million-dollar lots—I can count such men on 
one finger of one hand.. Legal acumen? It’s a drug on the 
market. Legal acumen will dry up and blow away unless 
it’s got business to work itself to death on. 

“The man with.law business to be transacted 

doesn’t come to Mr. Fringer, or Mr. Hastings, or 

Mr. Fitts. Why? Because Mr. Fringer, Mr. 

Hastings, Mr. Fitts can’t get to him. They don’t 
know how. I do. 

“My ability is the only ability 
that counts.” 

“Tt doesn’t count to the extent of 
ninety per cent of the proceeds,” 
protested Fringer. 

Carnaby fluttered the 
leaves of his contract. ‘‘I’ve 
got nine-tenths of the law 
at any rate,’’ he smiled. 

Fringerlookedmeaningly 
at Fitts; Fitts at Hastings. 
Hastings looked at Fringer. 
They nodded to each other. 

“That contract, Mr. 
Carnaby,’’ said Hastings, 
“happens to expire on the 
first day of next month.” 

“Nobody knows that 
better than I do myself,” 
said Carnaby. 

“Tf it is to be renewed,” 
said Hastings, “‘its renewal 
must provide for a fair di- 
vision of the profits of the 
firm.” 

“Tf it is to be renewed,” 
smiled Carnaby, “‘it will be 
renewed upon its present 
terms. I’m paying you 
enough. I decline to pay 
you more.” 

“In the circumstances 
then,’’ said Fringer, “we 
have concluded, Mr. Car- 
naby, to let the old cat die.” 

Say OUP Qi te ersald 
Carnaby. 

“Cold.” 

“Good,” said Carnaby. 
“That leaves me free. I’ve 
been requested, gentlemen, 
to head the firm of Vickers, 
Jordan & Wayne. They 
notified me yesterday that 
they would accept my 
terms. While I am about 
it,” he went on complacently, 
“T may as well associate my- 
self with the very finest legal 
talent that River City’s got.” 
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When he had taken his departure the three men looked 
each other in the face. 

“Well,” said Fitts, ‘‘the die is cast.”’ 

“Tt’s cast for good,’ said Hastings. “‘I stick. The 
laborer is worthy of his hire. The business that I do has 
got to pay me—I can tell you those.” 

“Hastings, Fringer & Fitts—not bad,’’ mused Fringer. 

“Not bad,” said Hastings, ‘‘but not good enough. 
Carnaby put his finger on our weak spot. We don’t know 
how to go out and corral business—there’s the rub.” 

“Our reputation ” began Fitts. 

“Inside the bar it can’t be beat,” said Hastings. “ Vick- 
ers, Jordan & Wayne haven’t got a thing on us. But the 
laity don’t know. And there you are.” 

“‘What’s your idea?’’ queried Fringer. 

“We've got to have another man,” said Hastings. 

“To get us big business?”’ 

SJustibhnat.: 

“Tt’ll be Carnaby all over again—out of the frying pan,” 
said Fitts. 

“Not in ten thousand years,” returned Hastings. “‘Car- 
naby picked us. This time it’s different. We’ll pick our 
man. We'll make our terms with him.” 

“But who’s the man?” cried Fitts. 

“Ah,” said Hastings, “‘there’s the rub.” 

Fringer stared at them, wide-eyed, open-mouthed. Sud- 
denly he smote the desk with his clenched fists. ‘‘By 
gorry,’’ he exclaimed, “‘the very chap!” 

“You’ve got him?”’ queried Fitts. 

“Who?” demanded Hastings. 

“T’'ll tell you about him first,” said Fringer. ‘‘He’s a 
young lawyer who’s never practiced law—nobody knows 
that but the bar. He’s a clubman. He once was rich. He 
dropped most of his money on the Street. But to-day 
only a few people know that he’s down to his last cent. 
He knows everybody in this town and everybody in this 
town knows him. He’s got a host of influential friends. 
*Most everybody owes him money. He’s been to war. 
He’s come back a captain with a D. 8. C. And he knows 
how to play a game, even though the last game that he 
played was lost; even though that game almost ruined 
him for life.” 

“What game was that?” queried Fitts. 

“It was a woman’s game—not his,’ said Fringer. 
“The woman that stripped him of his last dollar left here 
not an hour ago.”’ 

Hastings leaned forward. ‘Phil Flanagan!”’ he cried. 

“Ah,” said Fringer, ‘‘three years ago when I tried that 
case before the jury I watched him hour after hour, day 
after day. He’s a thoroughbred, that lad. He was a 
thoroughbred then. He’s come back infinitely finer, in- 
finitely more—there’s some word that I want to 
use ——”’ 

““Magnetic,”” nodded Hastings. 
myself.”’ 

“Magnetic goes,”’ said Fitts. 

And so they sent for Flanagan. And Flanagan 
came. He came, still wearing his captain’s uniform, 
still with a limp. He used a cane. He regarded the 
three lawyers, who had plucked ninety thousand 
dollars out of his system, with a fetching and for- 
giving smile. 

“You bear no malice?” queried Hastings. 

“Not toward you, gentlemen,” smiled Flanagan. 
“Fortunes of war, you know. I’m a lawyer myself. 
Dog eat dog. To tell the truth I think I’m lucky. 
Lalage would have got all my money anyway; 
what’s more, she’d have got me. Thank the Lord 
she didn’t, but it was a mighty narrow squeak.” 

“Do you mind our being somewhat personal?” 
asked Fringer. 

“Go as far as you like,’’ said Flanagan. 

**You’re broke?’’ 

The young officer nodded. 
he returned. 

“Captain Flanagan,” said Hastings, ‘“‘we have a 
proposition to make to you; we want to offer you a 
position in this firm. We can pay you a small salary. 
Are you open to an offer of that kind?” 

“Am I?” cried Phil Flanagan. Then he hesi- 
tated, flushing. ‘You gentlemen must understand,” 
hesaid. ‘I called myself a lawyer a little while ago. 
But I’m no lawyer; I’m only admitted to the bar.” 

“Your credentials are sufficient,’ went on Has- 
tings. “We offer you a salary of three thousand 
dollars to start with.” 

“To start with,” cried Phil Flanagan. “Why, 
that’s opulence. I can save money on a salary like 
thatey 

“Tn addition to the salary,” went on Hastings, 
““we will stand expenses.” 

“What expenses shall I have?’ asked Flanagan. 

“Your dues and dinner checks at the Chatelet and West 
End Clubs,” said Hastings. ‘Your lunch checks at the 
Down Town Club. Entertainment of your friends to a 
legitimate extent. And a fifteen-hundred-dollar touring 
car, which of course you’ll have to drive yourself.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Phil, “‘you take my breath away.” 


“T know the man 


“Don’t spread it,” 
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“Are the terms satisfactory?’’ queried Hastings. 

“What job do I get?” asked Flanagan. 

“On those terms,” said Hastings, ‘‘you are invited to 
become a member of this firm.’ 

“But,” spluttered Flanagan, ‘‘haven’t I told you that 
I don’t know any law?” 

“You don’t have to know any. If we catch you knowing 
any you get fired,” laughed Fringer. ‘All that you’ve 
got to do is go out and rustle business for us three. Does 
itigoge 

“Tt goes,’”’ said Flanagan. 

“Gentlemen,” said Hastings, “let us congratulate our- 
selves upon the formation of the great law firm of Flan- 
agan, Hastings, Fringer & Fitts. Amen!’’ 

Phil Flanagan, staring at Hastings, pinched himself 
surreptitiously to make sure he was awake, 


McElroy, of the Essential Oil concern, lied cheerfully. 
“You know, Phil,’’ he assured Phil Flanagan, ‘‘we haven’t 
got a shred of law business. But so far as making you my 
counsel in any little personal matter of my own—I’ve got 
one here right now.”’ 

He drew from his wallet a slip of paper. He handed it to 
Phil. “There,” said McElroy, ‘is a promissory note of 
Pettingill’s. Five hundred dollars. See if you can col- 
lect that. If you can e 

Phil glanced at it and tucked it into his pocket. ‘‘We’ll 
collect it for you,” he returned. He felt at the time that 
McElroy was regarding him somewhat curiously. 

“Good! Go right at it, Phil.’’ 

“Sure thing,” said Phil. 

“You know,” went on McElroy confidentially, “there’s 
only one reason why I trust your firm with that: Car- 
naby’s out. Never could stomach Carnaby. Called him- 
self a lawyer. I knew better. He was a figurehead, that’s 
all.”’, He tapped Phil lightly on the shoulder. ‘‘Glad to 
see,’ he went on with a doubtful sort of smile, ‘that 
they’ve got a good man in his place.” 

Flanagan took the Pettingill note back to his firm. He 
found Fitts in his private office and exhibited the note 
to him. 

“McElroy,” he said, wiping his brow. ‘‘Had the devil’s 
own time getting him to cough up anything, but there’s 
the thin edge of the wedge.” 

Fitts looked the note over. 

“Didn’t McElroy crack a smile when he handed you 
this lemon?’’ he queried. 

“Why should he?’’ asked Phil. 

““He’s stringing you. In the first place, this note will be 
outlawed in another month.” 

“We can bring suit to-day,” said Phil. 


“‘Yassum,”’ 
Murmured 
the Colored 
Person Drowsily, 
“Yassum, I Kin Wait”’ 
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“Tn the second place,’’ went on Fitts, ignoring th 
gestion, ‘‘it’s one of Pettingill’s notes. Pettingill is 
ment proof. He won’t even take the trouble to go thi 
bankruptcy. The note is wholly uncollectable.” 

“T promised McElroy we'd collect it right away,” s 
Phil. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Pettingill?’’ queried Ff 
“Don’t you know his history? Don’t you know 
Pettingill has been doing this thing for years? Don’t, 
know that after he made a strike on the Street some 
ago, which made him more than solvent, he put al 
property in his wife’s name—gave it to her? He h; 
right to doit then. He gave her all he had—made her yj 
Ever since without a dollar to his name he’s been e 
out their income by borrowing money. They hay 
system—moye into a neighborhood and clean it up. W 
the neighborhood gets judgments against Pettingill, 
they move out to a suburb. It’s a sure thing that’ 
Wall Street skinned a mile. McElroy knows; he’s | 
ding you, that’s all.” 

“T told him we’d collect it,’”’ repeated Phil. 

“Nothing doing,” returned Fitts. ‘“‘Take it away 
turn down every Pettingill note that comes into the of 
Hand it back to McElroy on a silver salver with 
thanks.” 

Phil Flanagan didn’t take it back to McElroy. 
didn’t want to. He had a record for attaining object 
and the Pettingill note was an objective that he fe 
must attain. 

The Pettingills for the moment lived in a new and { 
bungalow in Chatham Road in the midst of a new 
fashionable settlement which had established itsell 
the outskirts of the city. At eleven o’clock on a cer 
sunshiny morning a motor car drove up to the Petti 
place. The motor car was driven by a chauffeur y 
goggles almost completely obliterated his features. 
car was new. There was nothing remarkable about 
car itself. But from end to end along both edges ¢ 
one-man top ran strips of yellow bunting. The y 
bunting of itself was vivid enough to he heard a mile aj 
But it bore bright green letters that added to its cla 
letters that shouted in raucous tones into every win 
in the neighborhood, at every passer-by. That was no 
Once the car had become stationary the rear door opt 
and with some difficulty a colored gentleman eme 
from the tonneau. With difficulty—for he was the lai 
colored person to be found in River City and per 
without. 

This colored person climbed ponderously. from the: 
step to the ground and made his way with delibera 
care across the sidewalk toward the Pettingill front di 
The instant that he came into full view of bung: 
windows and passers-by it was apparent that he was 
merely a large colored person—he was a color bear 
Across his ample chest and round his ample back th 
ran a broad strip of that heart-rending yellow b 
This yellow bunting also was decorated with prin 
letters done in vivid green—one inscription on the e 
ored person’s back, the other, to the same tenor, ont 
colored person’s front: 


DEDBETE COLLECTION AGENCY 


It was a thing that smelled to heaven. The color 
gentleman climbed the front steps, crossed the p 
paused. He drew forth a bandanna handkerchie 
wiped his brow. Passers-by kept passing by—so 
them kept not passing by. Neighborhood windows 
themselves with the élite. The negro fanned hi 
with his cap. He tugged at’ an inside pocket and 
forth a paper. Then he rang the bell. The door opet 
and a maid appeared. The colored person became | 
usually loquacious and remarkably polite. There 4 
apology in every mop of his bandanna. The maid star 
and backed away. But she wondered. The colored pers 
proceeded in unctuous self-deprecating eloquence. 
might have been a supersensitive Othello wooing a ¢ 
temptuous Desdemona. He found himself spurned y 
suddenness that would have abashed the ordinary im 
vidual. The maid slammed the door in his face. The ¢ 
ored person proceeded to apostrophize the door. Betwe 
times he mopped his brow with his bandanna. 
“Ring it again,’”” commanded the chauffeur. d 
“Yassuh, I is,” returned the colored person. I 
was—that is, he did. This time another ma 
appeared and ordered him away. 

“Yassum,’’ bowed the colored person, ‘‘thal 
you kindly, I kin wait.” 

He retreated to the top step of the por 
By a series of processes he finally assumed 
sitting posture. He leaned against a pi 
bathing himself gloriously in sunshine. Hi 
flated his broad chest. The green-and-y 
legend flaunted itself in the face of all the worl 

“Yassum,’’ murmured the colored pers 
drowsily, ‘“‘yassum, I kin wait.” , 

By this time there was a furious scramble | 
neighborhood binoculars. Mrs. Pettingill becan 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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; the Grover Cleveland ree 


iod of American politics began 
h the election of that extraor- 
ary person—another man of 
tiny—to the governorship of 
w York. Nominated as it were 
chance, he carried the state by 
mnprecedented major- 
. That was not be- 
se of his popularity, Petts Geet a: 
that an incredible © | 
nber of Republican ' 
ers refused to sup- ‘ 
t their party ticket 
{ stayed away from 
polls. The Blaine- 
akling feud, inflamed 
the murder of Gar- 
d, had rent the party 
Lincoln and Grant 
inder. Arthur, a 
ikling leader, had suc- 
ded to the presidency. 
f any human agency 
ild. have sealed the 
rach he might have 
1e it. No man, how- 
r, can achieve the im- 
sible. The case was 
veless. 
\rthur was a man of 
passing sweetness and 
ce. As handsome as 
arce, as affable as 
‘Kinley, he was amore 
verienced and dexter- 
s politician than 
aer. He had been put 
the ticket with Gar- 
d to placate Conkling. All sorts 
stories to his discredit were told 
ring the ensuing campaign. The 
mocrats made him out a tricky 
1 typical New York politician. 
was, on the contrary, a many- 
ed accomplished man, who had a taking way of adjust- 
‘all conditions and adapting himself to all companies. 
With a sister as charming and tactful as he for head of 
domestic fabric, the White House bloomed again. He 
ssessed the knack of surrounding himself with all sorts 
agreeable people. Frederick Frelinghuysen was Secretary 
State, and Robert Lincoln, continued from the Garfield 
pinet, Secretary of War. Then there were three irresist- 
es— Walter Gresham, Frank Hatton and Ben Brewster. 
s home contingent, “‘Clint” Wheeler, “‘Steve’’ French 
d “Jake’’ Hess—pictured as ‘‘ ward heelers’’—were, in 
int of fact, efficient and all-round companionable men, 
sable and loyal. 
[ was sent by the Associated*Press to Washington on a 
l’s errand—that is, to get an act of Congress extending 
yyright to the news of the association—and remaining 
2 entire session, my business to meet the official great 
d to make myself acceptable, I came into a certain inti- 
icy with the Administration circle, having long had 
endly relations with the President. 
[n all my life I have never passed so delightful and use- 
S a winter. 
Very early in the action I found that my mission involved 
erious and vexed question—nothing less than the crea- 
n of a new property—and I proceeded warily. Through 
runcle, Stanley Matthews, I interested the members of 
2 Supreme Court. The Attorney-General, a great lawyer 
d an old Philadelphia friend, was at my call and elbow. 
ie Joint Library Committee of Congress, to which the 
must go, was with me. Yet somehow the scheme 
ged. 
[ could not account for this. One evening at a dinner 
r. Blaine enlightened me. We sat together at table and 
idenly he turned and said: ‘‘How are you getting on 
th your bill?” And my reply being rather halting he 
atinued, ‘‘You won’t get a vote in either House,’’ and 
sceeded very humorously to improvise the average 
mber’s argument against it as a dangerous power, a 
rquisite to the great newspapers and an imposition upon 
2 little ones. To my mind this was something more than 
2 post-prandial levity it was meant to be. : 
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Not long after a learned but dissolute old lawyer said to 
me: ‘‘You need no act of Congress to protect your news 
service. There are at least two, and I think four or five 
English rulings that cover the case. Let me show them 
to you.” 

He did so, and I went no further with the business, quite 
agreeing with Mr. Blaine; and nothing further came of it. 
To a recent date the Associated Press has relied on these 
decisions under the common law of England. Curiously 
enough, quite.a number of newspapers in whose actual 
service I was engaged opened fire upon me and roundly 
abused me. 

wm 
HERE appeared upon the scene in Washington toward 
the middle of the seventies one of those problematic 
characters the fiction mongers delight in. This was John 
Chamberlin. 

During two decades Chamberlin’s—half clubhouse and 
half chophouse—was all a rendezvous. 

John had been a gambler; first an underling and then a 
partner of the famous Morrissy-McGrath racing combina- 
tion at Saratoga and Long Branch. There was a time when 
he was literally rolling in wealth. Then he went broke— 
dead broke. Black Friday began it, and the panic of ’73 
finished it. He came over to Washington and his friends 
got him the restaurant privileges of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. With this for a starting point he was able to 
take the Fernando Wood residence, in the heart of the 
fashionable quarter, to add to it presently the adjoining 
dwelling of Governor Swann, of Maryland, and next to 
that, finally, the Blaine mansion, making a suite, as it 
were, elegant yet cozy. Welcker’s—erst a fashionable 
resort, and long the best eating place in town—had been 
ruined by a scandal, and Chamberlin’s succeeded it, hav- 
ing the field to itself, though, mindful of the scandal which 
had made its opportunity, ladies were barred. 

There was a famous cook—Emeline Simmons—a 
mulatto woman, who was equally at home in French dishes 
and Maryland-Virginia kitchen mysteries—a very wonder 
with canvasback and terrapin—who later refused a great 
money offer to be chef at the White House—whom John 
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was able to secure. 
Nothing could sur- 
pass—could equal—her prepara- 
tions. The charges, like the 
victuals, were sky-high and tiptop. 
The service was handled by three 
colored gentlemen, as distinguished 
hs in manners as in appearance, who 
ay were known far and wide by name 

t and who dominated all about them, 
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ee | ee including John and his patrons. No 


such place ever existed before or 
ie will ever exist again. It was the 
; personality of John Chamberlin, 
pervasive yet invisible, exhaling a 

silent, welcoming radiance. 
General Grant once said to 
me: ‘‘ During my second term 
in the White House John 
Chamberlin once in a while— 
once in a great while—came 
over. He did not ask for any- 
thing. He just told me 
what to do, and I did it.” 
I related this to Presi- 

dent Arthur. 

““Well,’’? he laugh- 
ingly said, ‘“‘that has 
been my experience with 
John Chamberlin. It 
never crosses my mind 
to say him nay. 
Often I have turned 
this over in my 
thought, to reach 
the conclusion that 
being aman of sound 
judgment and 
worldly knowledge 
he has fully consid- 
ered the case—his 
case and my case—leay- 
ing me no reasonable ob- 
jection to interpose.”’ 

John obtained an act of 
Congress authorizing him 
to build a hotel on the 
Government reservation at Fortress Monroe, and another 
of the Virginia legislature confirming this for the state. 
Then he came to me. It was at the moment when I was 
flourishing as “a Wall Street magnate.” 

He said: ‘‘I want to sell this franchise to some man or 
company rich enough to carry it through. All I expect is a 
nest egg for Emily and the girls’-—he had married the 
beautiful Emily Thorn, widow of George Jordan, the 
actor, and there were two daughters—‘‘you are hand-and- 
glove with the millionaires. Won’t you arrange it for me?”’ 

Like Grant and Arthur, I never thought of refusing. 
Upon the understanding that I was to receive no commis- 
sion I agreed, first ascertaining that it was really a most 
valuable franchise. 

I began with the Willards, in whose hotel I had grown 
up. They were rich and going out of business. Then I laid 
it before Hitchcock and Darling, of the Fifth-Avenue 
Hotel in New York. They, rich like the Willards, were also 
retiring. Then a bright thought occurred to me. I went to 
the prince imperial of Standard Oil. 

“Mr. Flagler,’’ I said, ‘‘you have hotels at St. Augustine 
and you have hotels at Palm Beach. Here is a halfway 
point between New York and Florida,” and more of the 
same sort. 

‘“My dear friend,” he answered, “‘every man has the 
right to make a fool of himself once in his life. This I have 
already done. Never again for me. I have put up my last 
dollar south of the Potomac.” 

Then I went to the king of the transcontinental railways. 

““Mr. Huntington,” I said, “‘you own a road extending 
from St. Louis to Newport News, having.a terminal in a 
cornfield just out of Hampton Roads. Here is a franchise 
which gives you a magnificent site at Hampton Roads 
itself. Why not?” 

He gazed upon me with a blank stare—such, I fancy, as 
he usually turned upon his suppliants—and slowly replied: 
“‘T would not spend another dollar in Virginia if the Lord 
commanded me. In the event that some supernatural 
power should take the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway by the 
nape of the neck and the seat of the breeches and pitch it 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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HEN Miss Jasmine Poston, of Jackson- 
W\ ville, Florida, alighted from the north- 
bound L. & N.trainat Decatur, Alabama, 
the colored folk at the station gasped. Miss Poston, erst- 
while chambermaid at Palm Beach and Miami, was a crea- 
ture from a fairy world. She was of medium height and 
liberal figure, a rich chocolate in complexion and the very 
last word in style. She placed her genuine-leather grip on 
the platform and stood searching the dark-skinned crowd 
before the door of the colored waiting room with level 
wide-set eyes. 

Mr. Probable Huff, of Decatur, who wasstanding near by 
arrayed in drab overalls and a sadly misused flannel shirt, 
gazed at her and found her good to look upon. He 
made the mistake of expressing the spontaneous 
sentiment to Miss Lou Ellen Nuch, a lady as in- 
transigently dusky as himself and nearly twice as 
large. Miss Nuch, being the betrothed of Mr. Huff, 
did not effervesce with enthusiasm. She was poign- 
antly aware of the fact that beside the radiant 
stranger she resembled a torn joker in a new 
pinochle deck. 

Mr. Probable Huff struck a pose. It was a very 
good pose as poses go and had the advantage of 
being decorated. Upon the middle finger of Mr. 
Huff’s left hand resposed a handsome signet ring— 
a ring valued by local jewelers at something more 
than twenty dollars. The ring had been presented 
to Probable by a white gentleman for whom Prob- 
able had once done the insignificant favor of life 
saving. Probable considered that he had been 
grossly overpaid; but the gratefully alive white 
gentleman thought otherwise, and gave also unto 
Probable a lifelong job as general handy man, with 
the privilege of doubling as chaperon to a flivver. 

Probable liked the job. At least, he was not opposed 
to it. But it was the twenty-dollar ring that was the 
delight of Probable’s heart and the pride of his single- 
track life. With its mellow glory decorating his ebony 
finger, he was a man of parts; one to be looked up to 
and consulted upon all vital matters. As for the donor 
of the ring, he did not let gratitude blind him to the 
mental attainments of his colored friend: ‘‘Good boy— 
Probable is; but there’s an ivory mine above his neck.” 

And Probable was striving with might and main to 
prove the correctness of the white gentleman’s cranial 
analysis. For despite the evident displeasure of his 
fiancée, Probable continued to stare at Miss Jasmine 
Poston, while he maneuvered to catch the rays of the 
evening sun and reflect them into her eyes. 

His efforts to be noticed were not very successful. 
So far as Miss Poston was concerned, he was about as 
prominent as a nickel in a four-bit crap game. 
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explained to Miss Nuch, Jasmine could not pos. 
sibly find anything seriously interesting in gq 
humdrum a mortal as himself. io 
Lou Ellen viewed matters from a different angle. Sh 
had the feminine weakness for falling in love and ent 
tained toward the ebony and passive Probable a passi 
that at times frightened and always bored him. She was, 
good-enough girl and a supercook; but he had taken he 
for granted so long that her virtues had lost their pris 
novelty. There had not even been zest in his courts 
of her. ; 

“T think you is a pow’ful nice gal, Lou Ellen. I likes yo 
real fine. How ’bout I an’ you gittin’ ma’ied some day?” 

With which, strong arms had half strangled him and sh 
had signified delirious assent by a long and clinging kiss. 

Jasmine was different. For the first time in his jj 
Probable was experiencing the zest of the chase. It ) 
novel and entrancing experience. Jasmine affected hi 
like fresh corn liquor. 

“Co’se she ain’t gwine have nothin’ to do with no ma 
like’n to me!”’ he confided to Lou Ellen. 

Lou Ellen slipped. She made a tactical error. But sh 
wasn’t feeling any too spry that day and her bitternes 
formed words before she could summon discretion to cor 
trol her tongue. . 

*Ain’t see why. You is got a han’some ring an’ a goog 
job, an’ is frien’ly with all the white folks heahabouts.” 

“You mean you really thinks she is done fell in lo 
with me?” 

‘‘Reckon even her e’n be as big a fool as what I 
been, Prob’le.” 

It was a new and entrancing idea to the bashful 
unsophisticated Probable. He had dared hope th 
she might like him a little bit, but the suggestic 
of his fiancée that Jasmine had succumbed to h 
bejeweled charms was staggering. ; 

Of course it was Lou Ellen’s fault. She put th 
idea into Probable’s head; and, once there, the sug 
gestion fermented. Probable set grimly out to dis 
cover what was what. a 

Jasmine was familiar with the symptoms an 
vastly amused. She toyed verbally with her tongue 
tied wooer and led him through labyrinthine co 
versational channels that did not even approa¢l 
the point at which he might have made declaratio 
of his undying passion. { 

And finally and desperately Probable bethough 
himself of his ring. Al 

Probable didn’t care any more for his ring tha 
he did for his life. Nor did he value it more highly 
It had remained on its finger despite the passion 
ate protestations of Lou Ellen Nuch. It dazzle 
Decatur, and he fancied that it might well prove, 
talisman to the belle of Jacksonville and Palm Beach 


And then she moved. She was ardently embraced and 
moistly osculated by Mrs. Daisybell Reckling. Mrs. Reck- 2 
ling was enthusiastic. She was counting upon the urban 
Jasmine to make definitely secure for her the social preémi- 


Before he understood what he was doing he slipped th: 
ring from his finger and sat twirling it nervously. 
“Pretty ring, ain’t it, Miss Poston?”’ “ 


nence she craved. Jasmine did her job well. She bloomed 
exotically at a series of affairs ranging from formal dances 
to equally formal and far more filling barbecues. The dark 
Decaturites never quite recovered from their awe of this 
splendid creature from Jacksonville. It was her incompa- 
rable poise that staggered them. She was never flustered, 
never jarred from her magnificent mental equilibrium, and 
always at her best. 

Decatur found her best excessively above par. There 
was no highbrow air or social grace of the best hotel in 
Palm Beach that Jasmine had failed to appropriate. Attri- 
tion with the socially fortunate who winter in Southern 
Florida had imparted an ease of manner that was perfec- 
tion—Decaturately speaking. 

She was impartially agreeable to everybody, and espe- 
cially to those of the masculine persuasion. She was par- 
ticularly nice to Mr. Probable Huff, principally because of 
the fact that Probable was unusually attentive to her. 

Miss Poston had gone thoroughly and completely to 
Probable’s head. At first he had admired her from a dark- 
brown background; and then, when she continued to 
bestow the full warmth of her rich smile upon him, he 
emerged from his shell of bashfulness, invested in a new 
and aggressively blue suit, polished up his signet ring and 
laid siege to her unmortgaged heart. 

Jasmine was not personally interested; in fact, it is 
doubtful that she could have remembered ten words 
spoken by Probable during an evening ten minutes after 
that evening had ended. Her tolerance of him was the 
graciousness of one to the manner born; a queen who does 
not differentiate between men during her reign and to 
whom actions are more to be counted than mere words or 
tiresome blandishments. 


Lou Ellen Nuch, however, looked upon the affair dif- 


ferently. Lou Ellen—not a whit more cosmopolitan than 


Miss Nuch Was Poignantly 
Aware of the Fact That Beside the Radiant Stranger 
She Resembled a Torn Joker in a New Pinochle Deck 


her lover—was decidedly more observant. The very things 
that attracted Probable to Jasmine repelled Lou Ellen. 

“‘Tf’n you is got to make a fool outen yo’se’f, Prob’le, fo’ 
the Lawd’s sake run after a woman which you is in the 
class with.” 

“‘Ain’t runnin’ after no woman.” 

“Huh! Mebbe they’s some folks which says you ain’t; 
but I ain’t met ’em ontil yet.” 

“Folks’ says don’t hu’t nobody. I is on’y jes’ tryin’ to 
show Miss Poston a good time, countin’ she is visitin’ 
Sis’ Daisybell, an’ me’n her is always been good frien’s.”’ 

“You sho’ mus’ be pow’ful good frien’s!’”’ sniffed 
Lou Ellen. ‘You is shinin’ up to this heah Jasmine gal a 
heap mo’ perky than what you ever done to me.” 

“They is a diff’ence,’”’ explained Probable patiently. “I 
an’ you is engage’.”’ 

Lou Ellen’s warning inflamed rather than subdued the 
idolatry of Mr. Huff. He withdrew considerable of his 
savings’ account and invested it in candy for the fair 
visitor. He—through force of convention and circum- 
stance—escorted his fiancée to the various social affairs 
given in honor of Miss Poston, and invariably deserted his 
wife-to-he to flutter, mothlike, about the flame of Jasmine’s 
vivid personality. 

Lou Ellen disliked Jasmine. That condition did not 
cause Miss Poston any special worry and only served the 
end of embittering Probable against the woman to whom 
he had unguardedly pledged himself. He considered her 
lacking in discrimination and entirely too narrow-minded 
for a man of his discernment. Besides, as he voluminously 


“‘Beautiful!’’ she answered conventionally. 

“Bet it’d look good on yo’ finger.” 

“‘Le’s see.”’ She extended her hand and he slid th 
ring into place. ‘‘Oh, it’s puffec’ly lovely!” 

Probable became emboldened. ; 
‘“‘When I put that ring on I done made a wish, Mis 
Poston, ’Tain’t comin’ true if’n you takes it off.” ; 

“You mean you wan’s me to wear it fo’ a few days?” 

‘Uh-huh!”’ He looked up eagerly. ‘“‘If’n you would, 

“‘Sho’ly,” she returned indifferently. ‘‘I always likest 
*blige my frien’s.”’ 

“Does you want to know what I wisht?” 4H 
coughed. as 
“No, indeedy! ’Twouldn’t come true if’n you was 
tell me.” 5 

That was as close as Probable came to a proposal | 
marriage. When they parted that night Jasmine haj 
almost forgotten the ring and Probable was elated. He ha 
made the ultimate sacrifice for love; parted with 
bauble which meant most in his life; and it was incomp 
hensible that she should fail to understand the signifieam 
of the ceremonial. He retired, to lie wide-eyed and dreal 
of a future with Miss Poston cast in the réle of Mr 
Probable Huff. : 

The first squall generated next morning when Lou Elle 
passed Jasmine on the street and spotted the ring. | 
meant but one thing to Lou Ellen, and she sped on | 
search of Probable. She found that gentleman tinker! 
with his employer’s near car in the rear of that gentleman 
handsome residence. 

Lou Ellen demanded an explanation in no uncerta 
terms, and she got it the sarne way. Whereupon thé 
engagement ceased to exist. 

‘An’ I is tellin’ you one thing, Mistuh Prob’le Huff 
you is done made a bigger fool of yo’se’f even than wh 
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Jawd intended. You is gwine be sorry—an’ soon! 
heah woman ain’t all what you think she is; an’——”’ 
f'n she was,” snapped Probable with frigid dignity, 
a be wearin’ wings!”’ 

e morning mail delivery on the day following brought 
iss Poston a letter. It was postmarked Jacksonville, 
vegan: 

fy dere rspected Miss Jasmine.” 

went on to say that the writer—a porter on a train 
g between Jacksonville and Birmingham— would ar- 
n the latter place that evening. It said further that 
as on exceedingly friendly terms with the conductor 
had arranged with that dignitary to carry Miss 
ym farelessly to Florida on the return trip, which was 
luled for the day following. 

smine waxed enthusiastic. Her visit was virtually at 
id and she had no compunctions about slicing from it 
ew remaining days. The proposition of her porter 
j, therefore, timed nicely with her desires and prom- 
a considerable saving of cash. She plunged imme- 
ly into an orgy of packing, rushed to the station, and 
y managed to catch the early afternoon accommoda- 
tor Birmingham. 

e relaxed against the near-velvet cushions, her eyes 
ing languidly upon the pleasing topography of North- 
Jabama. She dozed. She waked half an hour later to 
isciousness that the car was uncomfortably warm. 
livested herself of her coat and idly slipped brown kid 
is from her hands. 

en she sat up very straight. 

rolly Moses!’’ she ejaculated softly. ‘I ee fo’got 
surn that funny li’!’ feller’s ring back to him!” 
santime the news of Jasmine’s hurried departure be- 
. bruited about Decatur and eventually reached the 
ears of Miss Lou Ellen Nuch. Miss Nuch dropped her 
ig-pin upon the kitchen floor of the white folks for 
n she worked, grossly deserted the noodles then in 
sss of manufacture, and traveled to Probable’s prox- 
rin high gear. 

at gentleman was still engaged in the absorbing 
me of trying to induce a recalcitrant carburetor to 
rm something akin to its proper function. He was 
yiring and profusely profane. Sight of Lou Ellen did 
nake him less so. 

e applied brakes and pulled up short, eyes glaring 
yphantly, like headlights on a dark country road. 
‘airly oozed vicious satisfaction. 

‘ol’ you so!”’ 

>ff! You is tol’ me a whole passel of things which 
so.” 

\n’ now what you gwine do ’bout’n it?” 

Bout which?” 


" 


{o’ ring! 


in General and Jasmine’s in Particular. 


Jammond Bias Raved. He Ranted. He Anathematized the Mentality of Women 
But She Was Adamant 


Mention of Probable’s ring was as certain to com- 
mand attention from that gentleman as comment on 
a precocious infant will bring a young mother up 
smiling. 

“Tis tol’ you ’bout’n that ring 

“Hush yo’ fool mouth, Prob’le! You ain’t know 
nothin’ a-tall ’bout’n that ring.” 

“But 

“You even knows less’n 
that.” 

“Splain yo’se’f, 
Lou Ellen. When 
you talks like what 


” 


HS irwetryer Ady 


you is talkin’ now—which 
is mos’ all the time— you 
gits me plumb irrumtated.”’ 

“Git irrumtated all what 
you likes, Prob’le Huff. Because the mos’ irrumtated 
what you gits now ain’t nothin’ to what you is gwine 
be when you heahs all which I is got to tell you; or even 
elites Lew Otel Gang 

“’Bout’n the ring?” 

“Uh-huh!” ... 

“What ’bout it?’’: 

SSTtvaia 617? 

“ Ain’t what?” 

“* Ain’t heah!”’ 

“What ain’t heah?”’ 

“Yo’ ring. N’r neither Jasmine Poston ain’t heah.” 

““Where is she at?”’ 

“*She’s done flew.”’ 

“Gone away?” 

“‘Absotively an’ completely! An’ you cain’t say I ain’t 
wa’ned you not to have nothin’ to do with no high yaller 
from -Flo’ida, cause’n I is; an’ ——”’ 

Terror struck at the heart of Mr. Probable Huff. 

He dropped his tools and abandoned the carburetor to 
its fate, then and there. 

“You is jes’ makin’ foolish talk with yo’ mouth, Lou 
Ellen. Ise gwine fin’ out things fo’ my own se’f.”’ 

He did. He discovered 
much more than he antic- 
ipated. He was unable 
to locate Mrs. Daisybell 
Reckling, but from a vague 
and loquacious junior 
member of the Reckling 
household he learned that 
Jasmine had departed in 
a hectic hurry. 

He returned to 
Lou Ellen very 
much sadder and in- 
finitely wiser. Cir- 
cumstances had 
chastened him effi- 
ciently. Better men 
than Probable had 
harkened to the 
song of the siren, 
but never one more 
disastrously. He 
was crestfallen to 
the nth degree, mis- 
erable to extinction, 
and pathetically eager 
for the sympathy of the 
woman to whom he had 
been engaged until that 
fateful morning. 

Thesun wasshining and Lou 
Ellen made hay. She made a 
great deal of hay. She roped 
in the fickle Probable while the 
roping was good, and a wild if 
impromptu party that night 
celebrated the nuptials of Mr. 
Huff and Miss Nuch. 


Ain’t Think You Is. 


+Weston op low 


“Ain’t I Met You Somewheres Befo’?”’’ “‘No; I 
But it Wa’n'’t My Fault’’ 


During the afternoon 

of frenzied preparation 
for the wedding of Probable and 
Lou Ellen much of a disconcerting 
nature had been happening to the 
train upon which Jasmine rode to 
meet her porter friend. First, a hot box and second, a hot 
box. And then a freight train ahead was inconsiderate 
enough to run into generously spreading rails, with results 
disastrous to traffic on the main line. 

When the Decatur accommodation limped under the 
somber shed of the Birmingham station the train on which 
Jasmine’s friend pursued his profession had long since 
departed for Jacksonville, and inquiry at the Terminal 
developed the fact that the train crew was not due in 
Alabama’s Queen City until the second day following. 

Jasmine Poston repaired miserably to the colored wait- 
ing room, where she sank upon a bench and reflected 
gloomily on the prospect of forty-eight hours in a large 
city where she was unacquainted. The vista was not 
pleasing. She racked the storehouse of her mind for recol- 
lection of some friend who had a friend in Birmingham, 
but could remember no one. She inquired the price of a 
ticket to Jacksonville and returned to cogitate further. 

And finally she decided—albeit reluctantly —that a two- 
day wait was not worth a free ride to Jacksonville. She 
rose and headed for the ticket window. She probed for 
the clasp of her hand bag, intending to extract therefrom 
the purse containing her money. Then she stopped short 
and emittéd a doleful groan. 

The hand bag gaped. The purse was gone! 

Two minutes of intensive search convinced her beyond 
peradventure of doubt that she was destitute of lucre. In 
a coat pocket she discovered fifty-five cents. That was all. 
She speculated sadly upon the manner of her loss and 
derived small solace from a realization that the purse had 
probably slipped to the floor of the train during one of her 
dozing spells through the long and tiresome trip down 
from Decatur. 

Two facts leered at her: She was in a strange, friend- 
less city and she was flat broke. More, she was hungry. 
She fondly caressed the fifty-five cents, passed from the 
colored waiting room to the curbing of Twenty-sixth 
Street and eventually found her way to a respectable- 
appearing colored restaurant, where she seated herself and 
ordered coffee and hot cakes—a total of fifteen cents to be 
subtracted from her meager hoard. 

Night was falling. The lights of the massive Terminal 
Station winked mockingly at her from across the street. 
Many street cars rumbled defiantly by the door, some of 
them bound for the heart of the city, others for the 
suburbs. They were filled to capacity plus, and she found 
a new source of misery in the reflection that each of the 
thousands of’ passengers was bound toward a definite ob- 
jective, where friends were waiting. She—Jasmine—alone 
of the thousands, was a derelict and acquaintanceless. 

The watery coffee and flaccid cakes were served. Once 
again she doffed her gloves and once again her eyes lighted 
upon the handsome ring of Mr. Probable Huff. Her lips 
wreathed in disgust. “‘I might of knowed anythin’ c’nected 
with that feller was bad luck!’’ Then an idea struck her; 
she would pawn the ring. But she shook her head as she 
discarded the idea before it was well born. First, she was 
fearful of consequences should she be detected pawning the 
jewelry of another; and she realized that at this hour all 
worth-while loan offices were closed. 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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QO time a wealthy 
man fell heir to 


a semi-defunct busi- 
ness. It had great 
possibilities and large 
holdings; but years 
of mismanagement 
had made of the busi- 
ness a liability rather 
than an asset. The 
workers in the busi- 
ness were extremely 
lazy, but they were 
protected-in their po- 
sitions by the terms 
of the will under 
which the wealthy 
man had inherited 
the property. For 
the most part they 
were made up of ig- 
norant men of many 
different nationali- 
ties. They couldn’t 
understand each 
other’s languages 
and made no effort 
to learn; and they 
spent so much time 
fighting each other 
that they had little 
time in which to 
labor. Thus money 
was wasted right and 
left. And no care was 
taken of the build- 
ings, so that they 
were filthy disease breeders, menacing the entire com- 
munity. 

Being more of an idealist than a money grubber, the 
wealthy man decided to educate the laborers to the possi- 
bilities of energy properly applied; teach them how to run 
the business profitably and wisely, and ultimately make 
them a present of the entire business so that they and 
their heirs and assigns forever might know the joys of the 
man who works for himself. 

So he took all sorts of trouble with the business. He 
sought the services of the greatest experts in the country, 
and the experts cleaned up the buildings and installed 
labor-saving devices and brought everything strictly up to 
date. The laborers were sent to schools where they could 
study a common language and thus acquire the means of 
understanding and sympathizing with each other. Effi- 
cient managers were placed at the head of the various 
departments of the business. The laborers were given 
attractive cottages to live in; they were furnished:trans- 
portation from their homes to their work; they were pro- 
vided with better clothes, their health was safeguarded in 
every way; and they were taught how to save money and 
to live comfortably and sanely for the first time in their 
lives. 

As was to be expected, the earnings of the business soon 
doubled, tripled and even quadrupled. No longer did the 
neighbors hesitate to walk to leeward of the factory 
buildings for fear that they might get a touch of cholera or 
yellow fever. No longer did the workers fight so fero- 
ciously among themselves that the neighbors had to wear 
ear. muffs in order that they might not. be deafened by the 
uproar. All was serenity and contentment and everyone 
was delighted. ; 

The wealthy man had so many interests that he was 
unable to devote his personal attention to the business. 
After he had laid out his plans for it he turned to other 
matters and left the business entirely in the hands of 
subordinates. » His home was far removed from the busi- 
ness, and he: knew little about it except what his subordi- 
nates told him.’ ‘ 

As time went on a small percentage of the workers 
outstripped the other workers in their studies, and they 
were convinced that they were as ‘capable of conducting 
the business successfully as any of the experts the rich 
man had hired. So they planned to get rid of the experts 
and to get for themselves the money the experts had been 
receiving. Their schemes were furthered when the rich 
man placed.in the business as manager a person who did 
not hesitate to support these workers. i ~ . 

Assisted by the manager these workmen succeeded in 
ridding the business of the experts and in seizing for 
themselves the positions which had-been vacated. Nat- 
urally enough the property at once began to depreciate 
again, for the workers lacked the ability the experts had 


Taluban, in the Mountain Province of Northern Luzon. 


Died Here From Spanish Influenza 


possessed. But, as has been said, it was a long way from 
the owner’s home and the owner depended on the reports 
of his manager. And the manager reported that all was 
well. ; 

With matters in this state the small group of workmen 
sent a delegation to the owner to assure him that the 
workers had so far responded to his kindly treatment 
that they were thoroughly qualified to have the business 
turned over to them. 

The manager joined the workmen in their assurances 
and requests. So the owner believed what he was told 
and turned the business over to the workers. 


The American:Built Road to Baguio, the 
“Simla of the Philippines’’ 


In November and December, 1918, 700 People 


As soon as he} 
done so the lead 
positions were ta 
by the small gro 
who had acquir 
the education 
the technical kne 
edge that w 
make it possible 
them to grab j 
But the other w 
ers resented bh 
ruled by these w 
ers, and as a re 
they threw monk 
wrenches in the 
chinery. The fae 
shut down. Inste 
of being a pai 
business the 
ness slipped h 
to the semi-defu 
condition in whi 
had been in the 
ginning. The bu 
ings became 
and unsanitary 
more and the w 
ers lost the habi 
cleanliness and th 
they had acq 
with so much ¢ 
culty. Instea 
being benefited 
owning the busir 
as the rich man 
planned, they ° 

: greatly harmed. 

Eventually the business was bought for a song b 
old miser who lived near the factory; and he forced 
workers to work so hard and so long and under g 
terrible conditions that they wished they had never } 
born. | } 1 

Eventually they were much worse off than they 
when the idealistic but wealthy business man had fal 
heir to the business and had started to improve it. 

Now what do you think of that wealthy business m 
Honestly, now, don’t you think he was pretty muc 
dub to let those workmen get hold of the business b 
the rest of the workmen were properly educated? Do 
you think that it would have done him good if somebo 
had taken him by the hand and led him out to his | 
yard and given him a sudden swift kick, or even a seri 
sudden swift kicks, on the spot that usage has sancti 
as the best spot on which to kick a person? Don’ 
think that for a man who posed as being an idealis 
business man had sadly neglected his duties whe 
listened to the small number of workmen and ig 
the great mass of workmen and by so doing spoile 
chances of the latter class? Such thoughts would ne 
unreasonable, to put it mildly. ; 


II 


pM are loathsome things and extremely difficul 
the average person to absorb. That is why m¢ 
us know very little about George Washington except 
in his early youth he made an unprovoked and evid 
unwarranted attack on a cherry tree with a hatchet 
that he admitted the crime when questioned by 
father. Incidentally, his father probably showed b 
demeanor that he knew the inside story on the chop 
and that George had better have a care how he ti 
slip over a falsehood on him. That is also why m 
us know next to nothing about. Cleopatra, the prom 
queen, except that her beauty was such as to make: 
actresses sulky and that she became defunct by perm 
a six-inch snake to take a bite out of her left arm. § 
state of affairs is unfortunate, but it will probabl 
tinue to exist so long as the rising generation is e 
to learn such stuff as the following: : 

“The Pictish kingdom had risen fast to greatn 
the victory of Nectmansmere in 685. In the century 
followed Ecfgrith’s defeat, its kings reduced the Se 
Dalriada from nominal dependence to actual sub 
the annexation of Angus and Fife carried their 
border to the sea, while to the south their allia 
the Northumbrians in the warfare which both wag 
the Welsh extended their bounds on the side of C 
or Strath-Clyde.”’ 

Isn’t that numbing and oppressive? After one ha 
two or three pages of that sort of light literature on 
gins to feel about the same way that Ecfgrith must h 
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t the end of the century following his defeat. Poor 
efgrith! And poor people who have to read about 


‘that reason I didn’t know much about the Philip- 
[slands, except that they are islands; that they are 
vhere on the other side of the Pacific Ocean; that 
helped to make Admiral Dewey famous when they 
red the Spanish fleet on May 1, 1898; that we took 
away from Spain; that a Filipino named Aguinaldo 
things somewhat hectic for the American Army at 
me and another; and that every few years somebody 
3 a frightful bore of himself by erupting in a long 
4 in which he advocates giving the Filipinos their 
endence or not giving the Filipinos their independ- 
That’s what I knew about the Philippines; and I 
a sneaking but persistent feeling that I knew as much 
them as the average person knows to-day. 
all the fault of the cold, unsympathetic, meaningless 
that are passed out in geographies and histories. A 
yresented in the flat, unsalted, tiresome manner in 
_facts are usually presented has about as much per- 
ty and meaning as a piece of raw fish. The average 
a is as loath to pick up one of these raw crude facts 
arry it round in his head as he is to pick up the piece 
y fish and place it tenderly in his vest pocket and 
it to business or a baseball game. Does it mean 
ling to you when you pick up a book weighing three 
hree-eighths pounds and smelling oftensively of fish 
ind read the following pregnant words: 
he island of Bicka-Bicka is situated in longitude 
ind latitude 8:45. It is inhabited in the northeast by 
-Goolas and in the southwest by Worri-Worries. 
gh the island is a Swiss protectorate, the natives are 
omous and yearly elect a president, or Kan, and a 
resident, or Tihn Kan. The island is thirty-six miles 
gth and eighteen miles in width. Its chief products 
ypra, fish, nuts, fish, sea sand, sunburn and more fish. 
iatives, being a Number Three Brown in color, do not 
the sunburn, though they occasionally suffer from it, 
ially after the rainy season, during which season— 
-enough—the sun does not shine while the rain is 
z, except on very rare occasions. This gives the 
es a chance to lose their sunburn.” 
es such a passage, I repeat, really mean anything 
u? It does not—except possibly that the book is a 
me for throwing at a cat or putting an insomnia 
er to sleep. The island of Bicka-Bicka is not called 
fore your eyes. You do not visualize the Goola- 
is of the northeast nor yet the Worri-Worries of the 
west. You have been numbed by the facts. 
e reason for my vicious attack on facts is not for the 
se of leading up to the announcement that this 
e will not contain facts, for it will—though unfor- 
ely there will be a number of citizens who will claim 
my facts are not real facts but fiction. And along 
lines here is a little item that I would like my readers 


to 


Pr. 


In Northern Luzon 


Captain Riley, U. S. A., Crossing the Agno River 
on a Rope Ferry 


to chew on: The citizens who claim that my facts are 
fiction would say nothing at all if, in the article that fol- 
lows, I could publish all the facts in the case of the Philip- 
pines. But I cannot do so just now. I am sorry; believe 
me, I am very sorry. 

No, I attack facts thus viciously in order to excuse 
you, as well as myself, for not knowing much of anything 
about the Philippines. It’s really a shame, for the 
Philippine Archipelago is a fairyland; and the United 
States has made this fairyland out of a boiling pot of 
corruption. When an American sees what his country 
and his countrymen have done in the Philippines—how 
order has been brought out of chaos and peace out of 
turbulence and cleanliness out of filth and health out of a 
pest hole and plenty out of destitution and happiness out 
of misery and beauty out of squalor in twenty years’ 
time—when an American sees all this, he holds his head 
higher and has still another reason for thanking God that 
he is an American And he doesn’t want to see it go 
back to chaos and turbulence and disease and desti- 
tution and misery and squalor—not while America has 
anything to do with it. It would be bad enough to have 
such a relapse occur under any conditions whatever; but 
it would be particularly bad to have it occur while the 
United States was theoretically even though not actually 
in control of the Philippines. 


qr 


T WAS a bright sunny morning late in January when the 


Russian ice breaker backed in through the ice floes and 
worried the army transport away from the shores of 
Siberia. The mellowness of approaching spring must have 


Coconut Rafts on a River in Central Luzon 


~ the China Sea. 
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been in the air, for the thermometer registered only fifteen 
degrees below zero—a fine benevolent temperature. 

Free of the harbor and the far-reaching floes of slush 
ice, the transport headed due south. Two hundred and 
eighty miles a day was her average, for she was a Pacific 
transport and Pacific transports have never set the ocean 
to boiling because of their great speed. After she had 
steamed south for a little over two days she slipped into 
the harbor of Nagasaki, which lies almost at the extreme 
southern tip of the Japanese Archipelago. Nagasaki was 
considerably warmer than Siberia. The hills round the 
harbor were green; and though an occasional snow squall 
spat out of ‘the heavens, there were oranges gleaming 
through the white flakes—conservative Japanese oranges 
that take eight years to ripen. 

From Nagasaki the transport again headed south, reel- 
ing off her two hundred and eighty miles a day—south 
and a bit west—toward the coast of China. Two days out 
from Nagasaki one sights the coast of Formosa. The air 
grows balmy. One digs out his summer clothes. Three 
days pass, the transport loses Formosa and works into 
The thermometer registers seventy-five 
degrees and there are flying fish. On the fourth day the 
island of Luzén, northernmost island of the Philippines, is 
sighted. The thermometer stands at eighty degrees. All 
day long the ship plows along the shores of Luzon. There 
are coconut palms and banana trees and nipa shacks and 
long golden beaches, and in the distance a blue mountain 
range. And on the fifth day the transport steams past the 
palm-covered hill slopes of Corregidor with its hidden 
fortifications, across Manila Bay and into Manila Harbor. 
The water is glassy. The air is hot and moist. The wide- 
flung vista of Manila, with its big modern office buildings, 
its hotels and clubs, its palm trees and its scuttering auto- 
mobiles, shimmers through the heat haze. 

Manila is five days south of Japan—as far as Jamaica 
is south-of New York. It is even farther south than any 
part of China. And it’s only a little north of Borneo and 
New Guinea. It had taken the transport nearly a day to 
follow the coast line of Luzén down to Manila; and when 
the transport left Manila, homeward bound, she con- 
tinued onward down the Luzon coast, south and then east, 
for another day and a half. A day and a half of traveling 
past coconut plantations and banana plantations and 
tumbling mountain ranges; past golden sands gleaming 
in the hot sunlight; past great caves and: passageways 
scooped through the solid rock and opening into glassy 
lagoons, and all the paraphernalia of pirates and treasure 
islands; past May6n Volcano, which is a more perfect 
and beautiful mountain than Etna or Vesuvius or Fuji- 
yama or any other press-agented beauty; and past Bulu- 
san Volcano with the steam clouds billowing out of her 
sides. 

I can see a large proportion of the millions who read 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post hunting busily for bricks to 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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OSIE was going to buy a 
R newspring suit for George’s 
birthday. Looking at that 
sentence again, I see that it is 


J 


open to misconstruction. The 
suit was for herself, but it was 
to be bought in honor of George’s 
birthday and flashed upon his 
admiring gaze for the first time 
on that occasion. Altogether, 
taking it all round, George 
Mellon’s twenty-fifth birth- 
day promised to be one of 
the biggest things in his- 
tory. In the afternoon he 
was going to strike his em- 
ployer for a raise of salary; 
in the evening he and Rosie 
would dine at the McAstor 
instead of at the red-ink 
place they usually fre- 
quented; and at night they 
would take in a show, with 
possibly a bite of supper 
afterward at a cabaret 
place. 

A formidable program, 
and one that made it im- 
perative that Rosie’s dress 
should not be out of the 
picture. She had been sav- 
ing all the winter to buy a 
really irreproachable suit; 
and the money was in the 
bank, straining at the leash. 
All that remained was to 
make a good selection. 

YouprobablyknowRosie ¢#4 
bysight. Shesitsinasort of 
kiosk in front of one of those motion-picture palaces that 
have sprung up in recent years like a rash on the face of 
our fair city. You hand your money in through a little 
pigeonhole in the glass front of her den and she presses a 
button, causing a cardboard ticket to leap at you out of a 
brass slab. Thus far you may argue that I have not suf- 
ficiently identified Rosie, New York being full of girls who 
do conjuring tricks in glass cages. 

True, since the movie delirium.set in, there are a great 
many girls who do this. But Rosie is the one who smiles. 
The others give you your ticket with a sort of aloof hauteur. 
They have a resigned air, as if the spectacle of multitudes 
wasting money on the movies saddened them. If they 
spoke you feel that they would say: ‘‘Oh, well, what’s the 
use? There’s one born every minute!”’ 

Rosie is different. Rosie beams at you. She has a cheer- 
ful little face, with a nice wide mouth; and when you push 
your hard-earned money through the opening in the glass 
a flash of white teeth encourages you to believe that, after 
all, you may not be going to waste your evening, and that 
you will not subsequently kick your spine up through your 
hat for having been such a chump as to pay thirty good 
cents to see Mabelle Gooch—or whoever it is—tumble over 
herself in Lepers of the Great White Way, or whatever the 
picture is called. You go in feeling heartened, with a vague 
impression that Rosie must be a rather nice girl. 

George Mellon, the party of the second part, is also, 
curiously enough, a door hound, a keeper of the gates and 
a dweller upon the threshold. But he works by day. He 
is the presentable young man who sits in the anteroom at 
the offices of the Ladies’ Sphere and keeps people from 
seeing the editor. Editors, who are human beavers, in- 
dustrious little creatures who work hard and shrink from 
the public gaze, generally employ, to insure privacy, a 
small boy with red hair, a tight suit and an air of having 
seen all the trickery and wickedness in the world. 

At the Ladies’ Sphere, however, where beautiful and 
refined women are popping in and out all day like rabbits, 
something with a little more tone is required: and George 
landed the job against a field of twenty-six competitors. 
This should enable you to get an adequate angle on George. 
It isnot every young man who can head off without offense 
lovely creatures in Paris frocks and mink coats, and con- 
vince them simultaneously that it is the editor’s dearest 
wish to have a long cozy chat with them, but that he can’t 
see them this morning. Men with less diplomacy than 
George have held down ambassadorships in foreign capitals. 

It was this manner of his that had first attracted Rosie 
when she had called one morning to see the editor. 

“Have you an appointment, madam?” George had in- 
quired, bending suavely over the little wooden gate with 
the air of a plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James ex- 
changing compliments with a princess of the blood. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Pelham Grenville 
Wodelouse 


BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL 


Dinner Was a Miserable Affair. 
The Constraint Between Them 
Was Like a Wall of Fog 


Rosie said she had no appointment. 

“Then I fear,’’ said George with manly regret, ‘‘that 
it will scarcely be possible for you to see Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite to-day. Mr. Hebblethwaite is exceedingly busy 
just now. The magazine goes to press to-day.”’ The maga- 
zine was always going to press when people tried to get 
past George. ‘If you would care to leave a message om 

“‘T only wanted to ask him if he would mind giving me 
the Ten Delicious Morsels From the Chafing Dish that 
he had in the March number. I cut them out, but I lost 
them.” 

“Our Circulation Department would attend to thaf,”’ 
said George. “If you would care to leave your name and 
address I will see that they are forwarded to you.” 

And in the short space of time it took Rosie to write 
down her name and address George had handed the rasp- 
berry to two artists and a short-story writer. Rosie felt 
that this was no ordinary man. 

George must have conceived an equally flattering opin- 
ion of her; for that same evening he called at her rooming 
house in person, bearing the March number. And so 
pleasantly and swiftly did their acquaintance progress 
that, before he left, Rosie had cooked Delicious Morsel 
Number Three on her chafing dish, and they ate it to- 
gether. Rosie was a wonderful cook; and it may be that 
George, who had suffered much from boarding-house 
meals since he came to New York, acquired at that mo- 
ment his first yearning for domesticity. 

All through the summer and fall their intimacy had 
ripened, and in the middle of November George proposed. 
They decided that they would get married immediately 
after his next raise of salary, and George had fixed the 
beginning of May as the date for negotiating that business 
deal. Balmy spring, with all its softening influences, 
would have had a chance by then to work on Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite and render him malleable. 

‘But oh, George,” said Rosie, ‘‘suppose he doesn’t give 
it to you!” 

“Hewill. He knows ’ma valuable man.” 

“Of course you are. But —— 

“There were twenty-six others applied for the job same 
time as me, and I copped. That shows you.’ 

“Tknowyou’re wonderful!’’ said Rosie. ‘‘ But, still ty 

Rosie had once traveled up in the elevator with Mr. 
Hebblethwaite and the memory lingered. The editor was a 
little man, with fiery eyes that glowed behind big spec- 
tacles, and he had glared at Rosie in the elevator as if the 
only thing that kept him from eating her was the fact that 
he had already breakfasted. 

“Tt isn’t everyone,” said George, ‘“‘who could do my 
job. You wouldn’t believe the number of females who 
come every day to try to waste Mr. Hebblethwaite’s time. 
I tell you, I wonder I don’t lose my voice with telling 


Yt 
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them he’s busy. And it’s go 
be done right, or you migh 
well not do it at all. You eay 
go offending people. But 
you’ve no idea what an am 
of gall women have! Why, ¢ 
first week I was at the office’ 
i female got past me by sayin, 
was the boss’ wife. She loc 
all right; she spoke all 1 right 


minutes out she came, said g 
morning with a nice smi 
beat it. And two seconds lg 
I’m rung for, and there’s 
boss chewing holes int 
carpet and smashir 
the furniture with 
bare hands. Seem 
was a lady book a 
and before he could 
rid of her she had lar 
him with Historic 
breakers, highly edt 
tional and as intere 
as a novel. 


body gets past me 
out an appointment. 
boss knows that, 
values me according, 
“But Mr. Hebblethwaite looks so fierce. I’d di 
fright if I had to ask him for a raise.” 

George felt in his inner pocket and produced, w 
certain complacence, a cutting from the advertising p 
of the magazine that employed him. 

“‘T might have felt that way once, but the other dz 
come across this. I’ve written for—the book. It loc 
me like the goods.”’ . 

The cutting showed a picture of a resolute young) 
with a clean-cut face and a strong mouth pointing a mi 
tory finger at an elderly man with a pointed beard. 
elderly man was cowering down in his chair and obviot 
getting the loser’s end of the mix up. Beneath the pi 
were the words: ‘‘Look Him in the Eye and Win!” 

And then: &, 


No matter how big he is, no matter how powerful, 
will listen, heed you and respect you. Don’t 
Make him ‘drop his glance or turn his gaze and your bat 
is won. What battle? Your every battle—the batt J 
must fight every day with the men who block your 


success. f, 
Have courage and show it. ‘‘Courage for what? 
ask. The courage to assert yourself, to demand atl 
your rights; the calm, steady, unwavering courage t 
shows through your eye to every man you meet. 

Send the coupon below and let us mail to you—abi 
lutely free, for examination—a copy of this sensatio) 
new book—The Will and its Training; by Otis Eln 
Banks, Ph.D. 


Have Courage and the world is your oyster. 


Rosie was impressed. 

“Why should the world be an oyster?”’ she asked. 

““T don’t know,” said George frankly. ‘‘I didn’t ad 
stand that bit myself. But that’ 8 not the point. ] 


it’ll be like taking money from a child’s bank. Very 
I shan’t hardly have to ask. Probably he’ll unbelt dire¢ 


he meets my eye.”’ 

So that was settled; and it seemed to Rosie to 
all the more imperative that she should not fall down | 
end of the coming campaign. If George was going to} 
through an ordeal like that for her sake, the least she co 
do was to reward him by being a credit to him in ier | 
of a spring suit. She was in the position of the 
whom a knight jousted in the Middle Ages. After ah 
afternoon at the tournament the knight had a ri 
expect to find his queen of beauty looking worth the tr 
As the days went by, Rosie began to regard the spr 
suit as a sort of symbol of her love and of her worthit) 
to be loved. Her future seemed to hang on it. | 

The process of buying a spring suit, especially if 3 
wait till spring to do it, is not so simple as it might st! 
to the lay mind. The big room at the big store that Ri 
had selected was crammed to suffocation when she arri\ 
Women of all sorts and sizes were competing for the att’ 
tion of the salesgirls. The assemblage looked like the ui 
scene in a motion picture. Large women jostled st 
women; short women jostled tall women; thin wo!’ 


and stout women pushed one another and everybod 
impartially. 


ysie sat down in a corner to wait. It was the first warm 
of spring and she felt exhausted. But, because she 
Rosie and combined an out-size in hearts with a small 
n bodies, it was not her own tiredness that compelled 
yity. She was sorry for the salesgirls. They were 
ing so terribly hard. Rosie watched them dive into 
erious closets, come out laden with suits and more 


er as the waiter at your restaurant shows you the 
er—but without the latter’s optimism. 

.e waiter is confident and cheery. He knows there is 
+ to be a happy ending. His air is the air of a man 
uding the last trifling formalities of a successful busi- 
operation. But these girls who were parading spring 
had the disheartening knowledge, the fruit of long 
sience, that they were probably wasting their time, 
that most of the women they served had no inten- 
of buying, but had merely come there to: play at 
ping. 

esently the crowd thinned. It was near closing time. 
big room presented an after-the-battle appearance. 
ig suits lay about on tables as if they had swooned 
» from exhaustion. The air was close and heavy. The 
girls stood in twos and threes among the wreckage 
the survivors of a forlorn hope. One of them per- 
1d Rosie and limped toward her in a depressed way. 
e could almost see her thinking. Plainer than words 
yale face was saying: ‘‘Oh, Lord! Another of them!” 
Jan I attend to you, madam?”’ 

ysie felt shrinkingly apologetic. She had forgotten 
she had a headache herself and that she had been 
ing patiently for nearly an hour. She only felt that it 
brutal of her to keep this poor girl working a moment 
ar. “I want to look at suits, please.” 

ie salesgirl’s expression 
ied to say that her worst 
s had been confirmed. 
What size, madam?’’ she 
mechanically. 

Zighteen misses’, please,” 
Rosie meekly, feeling 

an overbearing East- 
yrant. 

‘ne girl walked slowly 

y, picked up 
of the suits that 
fainted on a 
'-by chair, and 


I 


| 
| 
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returned, her listlessness more marked than ever. 


and exhibit these to the customers in much the same. 


She 
resembled someone who has been forced into playing a 
game that through much repetition has become tedious 
and painful. 

The suit she bore was, in a sense, a suit. In shape and 
material it conformed to the definition. But the mere 
sight of it sent a shudder through Rosie, by so much did it 
miss being the ideal of her dreams. It had no poetry, no 
meaning, no chic, no je-ne-sais-quoi, no anything that was 
attractive and inspiring. Worse, it looked vulgar. It was 
a loud black-and-white check, and one glance told Rosie 
that she would look awful in it. She had opened her lips 
to denounce and reject the horrid thing when she caught 
sight of the girl’s face. 

Girls who live alone and support themselves, like Rosie, 
come to acquire something of the masculine attitude 
toward life. They lose the woman’s inborn gift of shopping 
and acquire in its place that consideration for the other 
party to the transaction which marks the average male. 
A man whose aim it is to buy a pair of trousers does not 
stand coolly by while the attendant exhibits his entire 
stock and then go off without making a purchase. A brief 
“Gimme those!” and his shopping is finished. 

Rosie had this male characteristic. She hated giving 
trouble. Even in ordinary circumstances it pained her to 
have to refuse to buy. And now, looking at this pale tired 
girl before her, she forgot all about the vital importance of 
finding the one spring suit heaven had destined for her 
from the beginning of things. All she felt was that she 
must get the business finished quickly and let the poor girl 
go home. 

“That will do splendidly,” she said. 

The salesgirl blinked. This was one of the things that 
didn’t happen. Then, as realization came to her, her eyes 
lit up. Their grateful 
gleam was Rosie’s recom- 
pense. And she needed 
some recompense, for di- 
rectly the words were 
out of her mouth she 
knew what she had 
done. 
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The memory of a kind action is supposed to be an un- 
failing recipe for happiness. Boy Scouts grow fat on it. 
But Rosie, as she went to meet George at the Hotel McAstor 
on the night of his birthday, felt none of that glow of quiet 
content she might reasonably have expected as her right. 
On the contrary, she was miserable and apprehensive. 
Man—which includes woman—being the ruler of creation 
and having an immortal soul and other advantages, ought 
to be superior to such trivialities as clothes. 

A quiet conscience is more important than a loud suit. 
But such is human frailty that the best of us lose our 
nerve if we feel that our outer husk is not all it should be. 
Rosie knew that she did not look right! And when a 
woman feels that, she might just as well go home and get 
into a kimono. 

The situation was rendered more poignant by the fact 
that George was not as other men. George was employed 
at the offices of a magazine that dictated the fashions to a 
million women; where even the stenographers looked like 
fashion plates and every caller presented to his gaze the 
last work in what was smart. 

George, therefore, naturally had a high standard. 
Something special was required to win his trained ap- 
proval. And she was coming to meet him at a fashionable 
restaurant in a black-and-white check suit that was not 
only hideous but hardly respectable. 

It was just the sort of suit that girls wore to whom 
strange men on street corners said: ‘‘Hello, kiddo!” It 
was a flashy, giggling, sideways-glancing, chorus-of-a- 
burlesque-show sort of suit. It was the outer covering of a 
cutie and a baby doll. 

As she got off the car she saw him waiting outside the 
restaurant. Helooked superb. George was always a great 
dresser. He was tall and slim, and resembled those divine 
youths you see in the tailors’ advertisements, who stand 
with bulging bosoms and ingrowing waists, saying to their 
college chums, as they light a cigarette: ‘““Yes, my dear 
chap, I always buy the Kute-kut Klothes, each suit guar- 
anteed for one year on the easy-payment system. A 
fellow must look decent!”’ 

She hurried toward him with a sinking heart, gamely 
forcing her face into a smile. 

‘Here I am, dear!” 

“Hello!” said George. . 

Was his voice cold? Was his manner distant? 

“Many happy returns of the day!”’ 


“Thanks!” (Continued on Page 50) 


**Have You an Appointment, Madam?’’ George Had 
Inquired, With the Air of a Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of St. James Exchanging Compliments With a 

Princess of the Blood 
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HE Democratic National Committee, in 
[Tcnicaee assembled, spread officially on 
the minutes its opinion that the future 
history of our country will view President Wilson’s ac- 
complishments and career with the same high esteem as 
present history views the accomplishments and career 
of President Lincoln. A man recently wrote to me stating 
without reservations that President Wilson is the greatest 
man born on this earth since Jesus Christ. At about the 
same time several men wrote to inform me that President 
Wilson is the most hurtful and futile person—to tran- 
scribe mildly—who has seen the light of day in the past 
two thousand years. All concerned in these eulogiums and 
detractions appear to be sane on every other subject. 
The President’s tenure in the minds of his countrymen 
may be assayed, more or less, by these and similar opin- 
ions—there is no lack of either sort. The fact of it is that 
the President has now reached the stage of his life in the con- 
sideration of his fellow citizens where he is either the best 
or the worst. There is no middle ground. Wherefore, as 
his past is established on—let us say—a fifty-fifty basis of 
exaltation and deprecation, his future may be worth an 
inquiry based on such substance for prediction as is at 
hand; based on the undeniable fact that if it is true that 
a cat can look at a king it is equally true that a writer can 
look at an arbiter, and the corollary that in neither case 
is the object of the scrutiny beholden for the matter or the 
manner of the communicated determinations resulting 
therefrom—not responsible, that is to say, except pas- 


sively, as the raw material for premises and conclusions. © 


The World in a State of Flux 


HE signing of the armistice on November eleventh, 

last year, marked as distinct a turning point in the ex- 
pressed national concept of President Wilson as it did in 
the progress of the war. The country had been fervently 
loyal and universally silent from the time we came into 
war—back of the President in the great mass. It is incon- 
sequential to mention even—let alone discuss—what the 
country thought of President Wilson before August 4, 
1914. Every governmental and public aspect of the Presi- 
dent changed on that date, just as the entire world changed; 
and whatever was before that time is as irrelevant to the 
present situation as ‘‘ Fifty-four-forty or fight.” 

The world changed overnight and has been changing 
ever since. It is now in a state of fervid flux comparable 
only to lava boiling in a crater.. Naturally this condition 
gives rise to excited opinion and the expression thereof; 
and naturally also, as the President is the chief figure in 
the world’s passionate consideration of all that has hap- 
pened and is happening, what is said of him takes the 
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tinge of the encompassing circumstances, and very little 
of it is either calm or considered. From the time the war 
began in Europe, in 1914, until the time the United States 
entered the war, in 1917, public opinion in the United 
States had distinet divergences. There were pro-Ally, 
pro-German, pacifist and let-well-enough-alone expres- 
sions and demonstrations, and others of various intensities 
and ulteriors. As a whole, the Americans were behind 
and in support of the President in these years in greater 
numbers than they were against him and critical and cen- 
sorious of him, which is evidenced by the result of the 
election of 1916—sectionally so, perhaps, but in greater 
numbers. 

Now the history of the future of which the Democratic 
National Committee speaks will undoubtedly establish the 
fact—and work from that fact—that President Wilson 
could not have gone to war, as he did go in 1917, with a 
united country behind him three months before he took 
the actual step. There was much hot talk about partici- 
pation by the United States and many demands for par- 
ticipation, chiefly from those who had partisan—or other— 
motives rather than patriotic. But the nubbin of it is that 
the President, whether or not he desired to go to war 
earlier than he did, could not have done so with a prac- 
tically united nation in support of him much earlier than 
April, 1917. 

The President may or may not have sensed this. That 
isn’t material. The point is that when he did call on Con- 
gress to declare war against Germany, and from that mo- 
ment until November 11, 1918, when the armistice was 
signed, all our people fell in behind him and went univer- 
sally to work to win the war. The circumstances of our 
participation, the conditions in Europe, the fact that 
President Wilson was leader, spokesman and champion of 
the great determining factor in the struggle built the Presi- 
dent up until at the time of the armistice he was over- 
poweringly the most important man in the world. There 
is no gainsaying that. He was the most important man 
in the world when he left the United States for France in 
December, 1918. Whether he has held that position and 
shall return as such will take some years to determine. 
Meantime the six months that have elapsed between the 
time of his departure for France and the present writing, 
in early June, have worked some disaster to his popular 
support in this country and—it is probable—considerable 
disaster to that popular regard in Europe. 

The reasons for this are simple. Locally, in the United 
States, the reason is partisan largely and hypercritical to 
some extent. Also, it has certain psychological, ethical and 
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personal outcroppings. The fact of it is th 
the President has never in this country cor 
manded other than a popularity based 
ascribed intellectuality, which isn’t popularity at all, 
is a deference and support coming from: First, a la 
understanding that developed upholding because of 
noncomprehendible quality of it—the respect pa 
brains by the general public; and second, the enorm 
obeisance Americans pay to the office of President—eley 
ing the man in the job to the position because of the pe 
tion and not because of the man. This increased until} 
was practically universal during the conduct of the w, 
Mr. Wilson was the American President and the Americar, 
were in support of Mr. Wilson, cloaking and repress 
whatever dislikes they may have had of him. 


Faith Changed to Doubt 


HE reason for his diminution of popularity in Euro 
isassimple. Itis based—speaking of the people andr 
the politicians—on what is regarded as his failure to aceg 
plish what it was hoped he would accomplish, regard 
of the difficulties in his path. The peoples of the wor 
having seen the entrance of the United States into { 
war, having observed the great determining aid to a 
torious ending of the struggle supplied by this countr 
a military sense, expected that President Wilson, com 
to Europe as he did, would conquer all the economic, 
litical, physical and financial problems in the same mig 
and effective manner the American Army aided in cong 
ing the actual military problem. They expected him t 
the same sort of savior in a peace way that the Ameri 
Army had been in a war way—and as prompt. That 

impossible. No doubt he tried hard enough, but both 
interior and his exterior limitations made his end una} 
tainable. A superman was expected. Therefore, fa 
presently changed to doubt, and that is the attitude n 
Inevitably, as occurred in this country, when the str 
of war was over, and the necessity for patriotic and un 
vided support thus waned, the minds of the people rever 
to their former positions in the consideration of the Pr 
dent; reverted to the normal partisan, personal and of! 
channels. The old considerations resumed operations ¢ 
actly at the point where the war had stilled them. Th 
coming after a year and a half of general support, is 
strong in contrast that it seems greater than it really 
President Wilson never did have the united support off 
people of this country. We are entirely too partisan f 
that. Nor has hea faculty for attaining such support. I 
deed, though he is to-day all there is to the Democrat 
Party—the personification and power and policy of it— 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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‘THE preceding 
ticles of this se- 
s I related my 
Jences as inter- 
r of some of the 
anding person- 
of the war. Most 
m had to be edu- 
‘in the fine art of 
sity. Sooner. or 
shey came to the 
ation that frank- 
‘n speaking and 
g with the public 
m aid to victory 
3 it is an asset in 
siness. 
{remarked earlier 
undertaking, the 
out up to me dur- 
e great struggle 
-rld freedom were 
4 play alongside 
iterviewing I was 
,upon to do back 
ut era when the 
us dwelt together 
jty and when the 
an Kaiser was 
regarded asa hu- 
being. Lloyd 
ein his most in- 
sible mood was a 
graph compared 
isphinxes like 
+H. Rogers, E. H. 
anand Thomas 
lan. High finance 
‘citadel of silence 
jad to be stormed 
wrried. 

this final article I 
jleal with a group 
mericans who 
‘from President to plutocrat. Their attitude toward 
iterviewer in most instances was no less picturesque 
that of those who rode the high tides of war. Human 
1: is the same the world over, whether in Downing 
(, in London, Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, 
1 Street, in New York. Vanity, eccentricity, modesty 
jatever you want to call the personal feeling about 
(tation in print—works just the same regardless of 
‘nment. Hence the lessons conveyed by the occupant 
| White House or the throne room of money power 
st as illuminating as those drawn from a prime 
ier or a field marshal. 
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Unfailing Kindness and Courtesy Were Among John Hay’s Foremost Qualities 


When Mr. Wilson Was Governor 


‘AR you learn that seniority of rank is a thing to be 
tarved at all times. Hence we will begin with Presi- 
Vilson, who is a difficult man to interview—first, be- 
/1e prefers to write or speak his views on all subjects; 
scond, because he is naturally reserved. Unlike kings, 

re never formally interviewed, a President of the 
(1 States on more than one occasion has talked for 
lation in interview form. 
first interview with President Wilson was in the late 
iar of 1911, when he was governor of New Jersey. The 

‘his presidential destiny had just begun to twinkle 
je horizon. I believe that up to that time it was the 
«tended talk that he gave to a magazine in connec- 
‘ith the high office to which he was elected in the 
)ng year. The simple narrative of this experience 

veal him as interviewing material. Since President 
‘1 is not subject to very vital mental change the 
lion still holds good. The temperament of Wilson 
4vernor is little different from the demeanor of Wilson 
ibsident.” His scope and authority have only widened. 
| approach to this interview was simple and direct. I 
{co him and asked for an appointment. He replied at 
/iviting me to lunch at Trenton. He said, however, 
‘|a account of pressure of time the interview would | 
=0 be obtained while he journeyed from the capital 

0 Seagirt, where the summer home of the governor 
7 Jersey is located. 

d never seen Mr. Wilson before. Though I have 

with him at various times since 1911 the first 
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impression of him stands out above all the rest. Then, as 
now, he was precise, dignified, agreeable. He sat at a flat- 
topped desk in a small office lined with bookshelves. From 
the mantel that other War President, Lincoln, looked down 
on him from a bronze pedestal. 

There was one distinctive feature about Governor 
Wilson’s office at Trenton, typical of the man himself: The 
door was wide open. I saw him at a distance as I waited 
for my appointment, in the long conference room hung 
with portraits of former governors. Afterward Mr. Wilson 
told me that his office door was never closed. 

We walked up State Street to a hotel, where we had 
lunch. Instead of selecting a table in the center of the 
room he chose one off on the ‘side.’ The spare, smooth- 
faced, gray-eyed man who sat opposite me was apparently 
the most unassuming human being in that establishment. 
He ate sparingly, as is still his habit, and talked much. He 
told me among other things that from his boyhood he had 
aimed at political life. Hesaid: ‘‘When I wasa boy in the 
South the law furnished the shortest and swiftest path toa 
public career and that is why I became a lawyer. People 
think I was born ascholar. As a matter of fact I was born 
a man of affairs.” 

As we strolled back to the statehouse I spoke to him 
about the presidency. I remarked: ‘‘This time next year 
you will be a storm center.” 

With a smile the governor answered: ‘Remember that 
I am not even a candidate—yet.”’ 

We made the trip from Trenton to Seagirt in an open 
automobile. The governor and I sat in the back seat and 
the ever-faithful and ever-present Joseph P. Tumulty— 
who still calls the President “‘Governor’’—was up front 
with the chauffeur. 

I have interviewed men on trains, on ships, in the air 
and under the ground. Yet I doubt if any similar work was 
done under the handicaps that marked that first talk with 
Mr. Wilson. The car jolted; constituents shouted greet- 
ings to him from the roadside. All the while I had to keep 
up a running fire of questions and remember what was 
being said. We touched many subjects, from tariff to the 
personal guilt of corporations. It was impossible to take 
many notes. I had to remember what I heard. 

On this trip Mr. Wilson spoke with freedom and fluency. 
It is characteristic of him that once he holds a view he not 
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me 


By Isaac Fk. Marcossom 


only clings to it tena- 
ciously but is perfectly 
willing to discuss it 
continuously. 

He illumined one of 
his points with a story. 
Like Lloyd George he 
delights in fortifying 
an argument with a 
human-interest epi- 
sode. We were discuss- 
ing political machines. 
Right off the reel he 
made one of his epi- 
grams: ‘‘Political 
machines are organiza- 
tions that forget what 
they areorganizedfor.”’ 


McCombs 
N EMPHASIZING 


this statement he 
told the story of amule 
shipped down the Mis- 
sissippi River on a 
steamboat, with an ad- 
dress tag tied round 
its neck. The string 
broke, the tag fell to 
the ground and the 
mule ate it up. 

A negro deck hand 
rushed excitedly up to 
the captain and said: 
““Marse Captain, dat 
mule done et up whar 
he’s gwine to!” 

He followed up the 
story by saying: ‘The 
political machine has 
forgotten its purpose— 
it has ‘et up whar it’s 
gwine to.’”’ 

When we reached Seagirt the governor said: “I have 
spoken to you with the utmost freedom and I would like to 
see the proof of what you write.” 

He knew that before many months passed every word 
that he said or wrote would pass under a merciless scrutiny. 
He wanted to take no chances with misinterpretation. It is 
a wise precaution. If more public men would examine and 
revise what they say for publication before it is printed 
they would save themselves and other people much trouble. 
A statement looks much more formidable in cold black 
type than when it is uttered: One reason why.people get 
cold feet on interviews, allege that they have been mis- 
quoted, and repudiate the interviewer is that they do not 
see what they have said until it is unfolded to the reading 
world. So far as Mr. Wilson is concerned he is not only 
instinctively cautious, but being a historian he has regard 
for the verdict of posterity. 

Some days later I took the proof of my interview down 
to Trenton and the governor went over it carefully. In it 
I spoke of the kind of President he would make. When we 
came to that phrase he looked up and said: ‘‘Perhaps you 
are a little previous.” 

When you have had an extended experience as an inter- 
viewer you can look back’on certain statements made in 
the past that have -peculiar significance in the light of 
what time has wrought. To illustrate: When I first met 
Mr. Wilson I wanted to get some biographical data about 
him. I asked him to suggest a source familiar with his 
career and his prospects. 

He replied: “‘There is a lawyer down in Wall Street 
named William F. McCombs, who on his own initiative 
has been good enough to be interested in my political 
future. Perhaps he can help you out.” 

Fate works in a strange way to achieve its ends. The 
lawyer down in Wall Street to whom Mr. Wilson referred 
not only became chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and a national figure but had the satisfaction 
of helping to elect his political protégé President of the 
United States. 

The moment Mr. Wilson entered the White House his 
whole relation to interviewing changed. Except at rare 
intervals he has not:allowed himself to be quoted. He has 
talked to me, as he has talked to other men, on timely 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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HE new facet of the affair 
"[Meresented by Phineas 

Plunkett’s revelation was 
discussed by Karakoff’s guests 
at some length, and he could 
see that he had risen con- 
siderably in the esteem of the 
gathering. Then as practical 
business men with Karakoff as 
spokesman their official propo- 
sition was definitely offered. 
Phineas was to receive five 
hundred dollars a month with 
carte blanche for his expenses 
during the period of a year at 
least. Should he be successful 
in collecting information, that 
might lead to the discovery and 
destruction of an organized 
system of jewel smuggling ne 
was to receive a premium of 
fifty thousand dollars. 

Rosenthal attacked this ar- 
rangement with yells of pro- 
test. He called them pikers, 
swore that the job was not half 
paid. He was politely informed 
by an elderly man of rabbinic 
countenance that in the first 
place they were not all multi- 
millionaires like himself, and 
that im the second they could 
not in the nature of the busi- 
ness cherish any great hope for 
the success of Phineas’ investi- 
gations. They considered the 
undertaking to be one of ex- 
treme difficulty. If hesucceeded 
he would touch a very tidy sum. 
If he failed he would at least be 
decently recompensed for his 
efforts, and they would be the 
losers. This was precisely the 
angle from which Phineas him- 
self viewed the proposition, and 
he said as much. 

Presently they adjourned to 
the salon, when Karakoff ex- 
cused himself and went to fetch 
his daughter. He was some 
time absent and while waiting 
Rosenthal drew Phineas aside. 

“You haf a tough yob, my 
poy,” said he. ‘‘I am an old 
scout who has tumbled down 
republics and put presidents 
upon t’eir t’rones. If you need help come and see me. 
I will be at der Biltmore all vinter. Come anyhow. I 
like you.” 

Phineas thanked the good old Czech and promised to call 
as soon as he returned to town after being demobilized. 
Karakoff returned presently, escorting Olga, very lovely 
and demure in a simple Empire gown of white tulle with 
panniers and dewdrops, her hair done in a way which 
made her look like a big little girl. She understood her 
audience, did Olga, Phineas thought. For him, two nights 
before, she had been the brilliant, scintillating femme du 
monde, and now for this sophisticated elderly gathering she 
was ingénue. 

She greeted each of her father’s guests, none of whom 
to Phineas? surprise she appeared to have met previously. 
He had been under the impression that most of them were 
intimate friends. When it came his own turn she lingered 
a moment. 

“Papa has told me about the ring,’ she murmured, 
“and, of course, you must return it. That’s what I get for 
going to a place which I knew to be off color. If the mar- 
quise says anything about reimbursement tell her it’s not 
to be thought of. I’m going to give you something 
else.” 

“You are not!’ Phineas contradicted. ‘‘I shall not 
accept it. Yousee, it’s not as though I had saved you from 
drowning or carried you out of a burning house or some- 
thing of the sort. What I did.was opposed to all military 
ethics, and I want to forget about it and assume that we 
had met in a nicer way.” 

She did not appear to take offense at this straight speech; 
in fact, she looked rather pleased. 

“You are right. I hadn’t thought of it in that way! 
Will you come to see me to-morrow? There is something 
I want to tell you about.” 


“But I Am Not Joking, My Dear,’’ Roared Rosenthal. 
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“My leave expires to-morrow night. I’ve got to report 
for demobilization. Ill call when I come back to town 
next week.” 

Olga nodded and went to the piano, at which Karakoff 
had already seated himself. She sang some short Russian 
folk songs, and Phineas was not surprised to find that she 
had a really excellent mezzo-contralto voice that showed 
finished training. Her father, too, was evidently a musician 
of more than amateur ability and rendered a few brief and 
difficult selections in masterly style. 

Then feeling that his prospective employers might be 
glad of the opportunity to discuss him a little Phineas said 
good night-and went out, to find it snowing hard and with 
a strong wind sweeping up from the bay. He started across 
Madison Square, breasting the storm, head down, the driy- 
ing snow swirling in‘his face, but eyes protected by the 
visor of his cap. Halfway, he nearly collided with a big 
bulk which loomed suddenly against him, but catching a 
glimpse of its lower segment he swung sharply to one side. 
As he did so something whirred past his ear. There was 
a resounding thump, a startled grunt, a curse, and for a 
moment or two.a violent scuffle. 

Phineas halted and glanced round, to see a huge police- 
man grappling with a writhing figure which appeared to 
have collided with him. But before the astonished officer 
could clutch the man this latter spun about, ducked under 
the powerful arm, and the next instant had scurried off 
across the grass plot and disappeared in the murk. The 
policeman did not pursue but stood looking after him and 
cursing in a strong Hibernian accent. 

““What the deuce ” Phineas began. 

“Y’have had a close shave, sor,’”’ growled the officer, 
peering at him curiously. ‘The guy was follyin’ ye and let 
drive wit’ a slung shot just as ye side-stepped. ’Twas on 
me chist he landed, dom ’im.”’ 


“One Does Not Joke About Bolsheviki’’ 


July 12, 19 
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“Aurt you?” 
“Divvle a bit, sor. Sun 
was that surprised I could, 
grip the felly. ’T'was like tr ir 
to grip a cat, and him squir 
in’. This town is fillin’ up 
thim Bullsheviki. A mony 
mind his step.” 
Phineas thanked the pol 
man for his timely if inady 
ent rescue, and went on his 
in a very thoughtful fram 
mind. It was the first time# 
he had ever been attacked 
it struck him as more than n 
that a thug should have pi 
out a young officer for nisl 
For one thing such a vi 
would not be apt to haven 
money about him, and for 
other he might easily pro 
dangerous person to tackle 
ing strong and active an 
first-class training. 
Was it possible, he wond 
that the motive of the gat 
ing at Karakoff’s apart 
had leaked out, to reach 
ears of the organization 
were planning to uncover, 
that the rendezvous had 
under espionage? Int 
it might be assumed the 
was an officer of the Army 
telligence who had been de 
to investigate the busi 
though such a job woul 
properly not of the A 
of the Federal Secret Ser 
Still it was possible, and Phi 
began to realize that his ¥ 
might be destined to hol 
considerable element of dai 
At an early hour the 
morning Phineas  telephon 
Madame d’Irancy, who 
stopping with her husba 
the Ritz, and made an apf 
ment to call upon her t 
ten o’clock as he was lea 
for camp on a midday t 
The marquise received h 
dially and said a numb 
complimentary things a 
flat refusal to accept any 
bursement for the purcha 
the ring. He told her no m 
than he had Miss Melton, and assured her that the m 
should be carefully investigated, then changed the 
and mentioned having met the Baron de Rosenthal 
face lighted up for a moment, then clouded: i 

“The baron is very widely known and respected,’ 
she. “His title was conferred by the Pope in recog: 
of his having saved a community of Bulgarian Chris 
from massacre in the Balkan War. Fancy a Jew rece 
a title from the Vatican! But Monsieur de Rosentl 
sui generis. He knows everybody and enjoys the confit 
of statesmen the world over. He is received by roy 
Did he tell you of his having given me the wonderful 
tana for my corbeil?’’ Her face assumed so tr 
expression that Phineas half guessed at some calami 
connection with this princely gift, and at his afl 
answer she asked: ‘Will you keep a secret, capt 
I would not have the baron know for worlds.” 

Phineas promised. 

“Well, I have lost it. That is to say, it was taken fi 
me. When the war burst upon us I was at our chateaun 
St.-Mihiel. My mother-in-law was with us and had j 
undergone a serious operation and could not be mov 
My husband was with his regiment in the Champag 
Well, the Germans occupied our chateau, where we 
mained throughout the war, and conducted themsel 
none too badly on the whole. They respected our pri 
in that part of the house which we occupied until the 
last, when you Americans made your wonderfully s} 
advance with also some of our own brave poilus. : 

“Then as we were expecting to be freed at any mo 
a German Rittmeister who was billeted with us burst i 
my room one night. He made an absurd apology, | 
said: ‘Madame, I have learned that you have in y 
possession a celebrated diamond known as the Sulta 
Denial is useless. We are now forced to evacuate | 
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vithin an hour or two. You must give me this gem 
jately. If you do so I shall withdraw my troops 
t molestation. If you refuse I shall respect neither 
roperty nor your person.’ 
iat was I to do, monsieur? Since the occupation of 
iteau by the enemy I had worn the Sultana day and 
It became immediately evident that he meant to 
yut his threat. To save us all I gave him the dia- 
He appeared to be a little ashamed, and muttered 
ling about its being not for himself but for the 
land. Up to this time he had been very decent for 
e. Then he saluted and went out, and just before 
it they left the premises without doing any damage, 
ad agreed. But they waited too long, for your won- 
Yankees were after them like hounds and about a 
ter from the chateau the boches were surrounded 
led. The Rittmeister who had my beautiful diamond 
idled with bullets. The Yankees did not stop but 
ied the pursuit. And that is probably the last that 
ever see of the Sultana.” 
10 searched the body?” Phineas asked. 
ne brancardiers who came up later, but a number of 
from the town had already visited the place. We 
ade investigations, but with no result. We accuse 
7. For all we can tell he may have hid the diamond 
1e saw that capture was inevitable.” 
hink that you are making a mistake not to tell the 
madame,” Phineas said. 
would break his heart. What can he do? What 
ybody do? If the Sultana was stolen it will have 
recut by this 


1eas admitted 
ith of this and 
ised his sym- 
for her loss. 
7 afterward he 
id as he turned 
‘ps toward the 
dstationhesaid 
tfully to him- 
‘This thing of 
‘a jewel hound 
up new fields of 
lity with every 
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TW days later 
lineas, now a 
ressed civilian, 
it of the train 
‘Grand Central 
. having just 
from the sani- 
‘in Westchester 
‘his father was 
nt. 

rying to study 
ome rational 
operandi for his 
ign he had con- 
l a variety of 
' But none of 
was very satis- 
7, and remem- 
: Rosenthal’s 
of assistance he 
1 to call upon 
ron and ask for 
m and advice. 
ily had he been 
ndly impressed 
2 unusual per- 
'y of the big Jew 
vhat he had 
1from Madame 
2y of the esteem 
ich he was so 
oolitanly held 
‘im a confidence 
3 he did not feel 
7 of the others, 
off included. 
vas five of the 
‘oon and the 
was in and de- 
fm to be shown 
ediately. On 
¢ Phineas was 
1ed with a roar, 
(by the hand, 
1 on the shoul- 
en hurled into 
* and exhorted 
1 in a frontal 
< upon the 
vhich had just 


The Motor Was a Simple and Powerful Affair. 


been served. The table drawn over to the window looked 
like the free-lunch counter of a fashionable bar, in the 
good old days when such institutions existed. There was 
asamovar of tea which filled the room with a scent of 
roses, tea from the baron’s own plantation and lugged 
about in air-tight tins. 

Phineas thought he had never really known what tea 
was before. : 

His host now proceeded to hurl food at him with yells, 
and his manservant, a ravenlike person who clutched 
dishes in his talons, aided and ‘abetted his master in this 
forced feeding. Phineas, who had a soldier’s appetite, did 
not too violently resist. Then, stuffed to the muzzle with 
caviar and roll mops and pickled okra and kale and mayon- 
naise and deviled eggs and cassava wafers and a few other 
articles of unrestricted diet in a solution of weak but fra- 
grant tea with no milk or sugar, Phineas leaned back 
panting while his host with a gurgle of repletion blew the 
raven out of the room and reached for a box which con- 
tained some black spinnaker-boom cigars. 

“‘Vell—vell,”’ said he, “‘so you are démobilisé, my poy.” 
It is impossible to reproduce his diction, which was of a 
thick and guttural polyglot sort and did not suggest 
particularly any other tongue. ‘And now you are ready 
to go to vor-rk?”’ 

“Ready so far as the will is concerned, baron. But I’m 
hanged if I can say so much about the way.” 

“Py chingo, I belief you! It is a funny business. Nefer 
mind. Efery business is funny to-day. We are living in a 
maelstrom—a tourbillon. The vor-rld isa stew pot and 


It Seemed to Phineas That it Ought to Kick the Shallow 
Tub Along at a Good Ten:Knot Gait 


because they haf stopped shooting off cannon except for 
salutes they say we are at peace. We are so much at peace 
as the bowels of Vesuvius. The whole vor-rld is full of 
duds. Any day somet’ing terrible may happen.” 

Phineas agreed, and told of the attack made upon him 
in Madison Square. The big Czech looked ferociously 
grave. 

“You must look out,” said he. ‘‘You must go sidevays 
like a crab, ready to shoot in one direction or the other, 
and wit’ all your feelers out. Now, my poy, a vor-rd of 
advice: Do not tell anybody anyt’ing, not even Karakoff 
No doubt he is all right. I do not know much about him 
except that he is a Russian noble exiled many years ago 
ven he was in the army. He bought Petrovski’s business 
not long ago. 

“The others are good people—old established merchants. 
What is your plan? You haf not’ing to fear from old 
Isidor Rosenthal.”’ 

“T know that, baron.” 

‘“How do you know?” 

“The Marquise d’Irancy told me what a great man 
you are.” 

Rosenthal’s eyebrows went up an inch or two and his 
great laugh boomed out. ‘‘The sweet little marquise!”’ he 
brayed. ‘‘Sapristi, the poor child! Did she tell you about 
the r-rape of the Sultana? She t’inks I do not know. Let 
her. Perhaps you may find it some day. What is your 
plan?” 

“Tt’s not much good, baron, but it’s all I can think of 
right off the bat. I thought I’d first try to get a billet as 
second or third officer 
on some ship running 
back and forth 
across.” 

“Can you qualify?” 

“T think so. I was 
skipper of my little 
schooner yacht and 
have a master’s 
papers.” 

“Good! I did not 
know you were a sail- 
orman. And then?” 

‘Then when I’d got 
my billet I might lo- 
cate one of theseshady 
dealers they men- 
tioned the other night 
and go to him and 
say: ‘Look here, boss, 
I’m hep to this jewel- 
smuggling stuff that’s 
going on, and I want 
some of it. One of my 
pals in another ship 
put me wise. I’m just 
the bird you guys 
need. I speak French 
and German and a 
little Dutch, and you 
can bank on me to get 
away with it.’ If he 
turned me down I’d 
try somewhere else.” 

“ And if he took you 
on?” 

“That would be a 
start, andI might turn 
upsomething.Itwould 
take time,several trips 
probably, but I’d have 
signed. on for a year. 
They’ve got to trust 
somebody,anda bank- 
rupt gentleman that 
goes in for graft is 
pretty good stuff for 
suchagame. I’dmake 
no secret about who 
I was.” 

“Good!’’ Rosenthal 
let out a roar. “‘It is 
so good a plan as any 
other. Try it; and 
come and tell me how 
it vor-rks. But do not 
tell anybody else.” 

Thetelephone rang. 
Rosenthal picked up 
the instrument, lis- 
tened, yelled into it 
and set it down with 
a sort of whoop. 

*“A lady reporter 
who vants to interview 
me. Donot go. Sheis 

(Continued on 
Page 61) 
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XI 


HERE was trouble in the air 
Ap at Hardy’s in the days that 

followed. Jubilo could feel 
its hovering presence, though out- 
wardly all went smoothly enough. 
Rookerwas waiting histime, Jubilo 
decided. Meanwhile he baited 
Hardy daily in covert ways, with 
smiling innuendoes and veiled 
threats. Jubilo and Rose were 
like spectators at a duel between 
the two—a duel in which no blows 
were struck save words. 

In Hardy’s voice and in his 
manner toward Rooker there was 
quiet confidence and strength; 
nevertheless, he made no answer 
to Rooker’s gibes. Rooker, on the 
other hand, had somewhat the de- 
meanor of a cat that plays with 
a mouse. He seemed absolutely 
sure of himself and sure of his 
ground. He seemed absolutely 
confident that he was Hardy’s 
master; that he could strike the 
blow he planned whenever he 
chose to doso. Yet he delayed. 

Jubilo began to wonder at this 
delay. He knew little enough of 
what lay back of this situation; he 
could only. guess at the details. 
And he was perplexed. He knew 
Rooker was one’of the train rob- 
bers; he had fair reason to believe, 
since Hardy protected Rooker, 
that Hardy was also one of them. 
He knew that Hardy had expected 
Rooker’s coming, and that he and 
Rose had dreaded it. The rest he 
could only guess at. Rooker had 
come, yet he had done no harm. 
He did his share of the work about 
the place at a time when an extra 
hand was welcome; he kept on 
pleasant terms with Jubilo; he 
went out of his way to please 
Rose; and he no more than jested 
at Hardy’s expense now and then. 
Jubilo knew these casual gibes 
were not what Hardy had feared. 
What, then? And why did not 
Rooker strike? 

He found no answer to his 
questions. And the days went by. 
They set about the work of get- 
ting in a crop of alfalfa. Rooker 


in the beginning was as ready to 
help with this as he had been with 
the other work. Even Rose took 
a hand, for haying is a work that should be done swiftly. 
Hardy himself cut one morning an acreage that would take 
them half a day to rake and haul to the mow. That after- 
noon they worked at other things. And the next morning 
haying began in earnest. 

The routine was the same on that day and on the others 
that were to follow. Rose drove the mowing machine 
to cut another patch, while the three men turned that 
which had been cut the day before, shaking it out of the 
doodles in which it had been piled for the night. At 
noon Rose stopped cutting, and she and Hardy drove the 
rakes that piled the day-old hay in long windrows. Then 
Hardy brought the wagon from the stable, and Jubilo and 
Rooker pitched the hay on while Hardy stowed the load. 
With each load they all went to the stable except Rose. 

Hardy climbed into the mow, while Jubilo manipu- 
lated the big horse-power hay fork, and Rooker drove the 
horse that swept the hay up to the mow at Jubilo’s 
command, 

The first two days of this were hot, but there was a 
wind across the levels that cooled them and made the 
sun’s heat bearable. The third day was muggy, and the 
earth was blanketed by a lifeless layer of damp and 
stagnant air. It was hard to breathe, and there was no 
satisfaction in breathing, no rush of new life from a 
deep-drawn inhalation. By midmorning Jubilo was sick 
with heat and fatigue, but he stuck to his guns, and it was 


Rooker who first showed the white feather. At eleven 
o’clock he quit. 
“To hell with this!’’ he said sullenly. ‘‘I’ve had 


enough.”’ 
He looked at Hardy defiantly, as though challenging the 
other to protest. 


Rose Slipped Past Him, Crying Out Softiy, and Ran to Her Father ~- 


But Hardy only said: ‘‘That’s allright, Bert. Go up to 
the house. Get in the shade. It’s a hot day.” 

“You don’t have to tell me it’s hot,’ Rooker growled. 
“And if you guys had the brains to come in out of the rain 
you’d quit too.” 

Jubilo, who was always ready to cross Rooker on gen- 
eral principles, said amiably: ‘“‘It’s not raining, Bert.” 

Rooker’s lips twisted back from his teeth. He was in an 
ugly humor, and he took a quick step toward Jubilo. For 
a moment the air was thick with passion. Then Rooker 
decided it was too hot a day to fight, and he laughed 
harshly and turned away and stumped off across the 
stubble toward the house. 

At dinner Rose urged them not to work that afternoon. 
That day was a terrible one; the heat was of the sort to 
melt men’s spines. But Hardy said gravely: ‘‘There’s 
rain coming. We’ll get the cut in.” And there was no 
appeal from his decision. 

Rooker, however, made no move to join them in the 


field that afternoon. He stayed at the house; and from the 


field Jubilo could see him in a chair tipped back against 
the wall on the front porch. After a while Rose joined 
him there, and Jubilo had to watch them talking together 
all that long afternoon. By suppertime he was ready to 
finish matters with Rooker at a word. 

But the word did not come. Rose went out of her way to 
make him comfortable after the day’s toil, and Rooker was 
apparently somewhat ashamed of his own weakness, and 
was on his best behavior. So the supper passed quietly 
and they rested in the evening, while a cool wind stirred 
as precursor of the rain. 

They had broken two knives of the mower that morning 
on an unsuspected rock that jutted up through the black 
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soil in the lower field. The sprj 
floods must have laid it bare, 7 
mower was out of commisggj 
and Hardy said to Jubilo hef 
he went to bed: “I'd like you 
run in town and get some ex 
knives to-morrow.” 

Jubilo agreed. He was thinki 
this would be another hard q 
unpleasant journey through 
rain. But when the rain came 
the night it was only a shoy 
that wetted the dust of the ro; 
and the next day was sunny a 
bright. 

Jubilo got the car ready bet 
breakfast; and after he had eat 
he went out to start. At the], 
minute Rooker asked amiab) 
“‘Mind if I come along, friend 

Jubilo was delighted. Hi 
disliked leaving Rooker aloneywi 
Rose and her father. Partial 
Rose. He said ‘‘Jump in!” | 

' “T feel like seeing the sight 
the great city,’ Rooker 
Hardy laughingly. ‘‘See yout 
evening, Judge. Ta-ta!’’ 

He climbed in beside Jub 
then Hardy gave Jubilo his fi 
instructions, and the car ro 
and rattled and moved and 
more quietly down the hi 
the road. : 

“Hit her up,’’ Rooker said jo 
ally. ‘‘Hit her up, friend. ¥ 
the bright lights of Muskok 

Jubilo was quite willing to 
haste. He was hoping to be 
at Hardy’s by dinnertime. 
gave the car all she would 
and their gait became that 
tin can on the tail of a dog. 
hit only the bumps in thet 
They hopped from bump to bu 
with their own momentum} 
more than once they were fl 
against the top of the car by 
jolts. A heavier machine 
have disintegrated under 
treatment; the flivver simp! 
tled on. Jubilo took a gri 
light in watching Rooker f 
his hat; and once when the 
asharp turn so fast that th 
to veer off the road into the 
to make the circuit he saw R 
turn white and heard him 
with fright. He enjoyed 
Rooker uncomfortable. Also, this speed had at 
virtue: it made conversation impossible. And 
did not want to talk to Rooker. He wanted to h 
man, Anger was smoldering in him. 

When they came into Muskoka at last Jubilo § 
down, and Rooker said good-naturedly: ‘“You’re 
speed demon, friend.” 

“Speed?”’ Jubilo echoed. 
thirty.” 

“That’s all right,’ Rooker told him. “But I’d 
go sixty in a real car than thirty in this fish basket 
let me out at the post office, will you?” 

Jubilo nodded, slowing down as they approach 
general store that handled the postal business. 

“T’'ll be starting back in fifteen minutes,” he said. 
be ready here?”’ 

“Fifteen minutes!’’ Rooker protested. 
stay all day.” 

“Then you'll walk home.” 

Rooker considered. ‘‘No, I want to go back with 
he said. ~ Make it half an hour. I’ve se to get m m 


| 
| 


“Why, we never tt 


“T’m ain 


know where you can get it.” 
Jubilo shook his head. ‘‘No, thanks. I'll pick 
here in half an hour.” 
Rooker agreed to that, 
at the hotel.” 


“All right,” he said. “ 


buying the knives for the mowing machine “ny 
Rooker pass on the opposite side of the street. 


out of sight round the corner. That set Jubilo’s tho 
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icing. What did Rooker want with the sheriff? Sheriff 
t was one man Jubilo would have expected Rooker to 
d. Instead, Rooker had sought talk with him, had 
ppeared in his company! 

ibilo hurried out and went in the direction they had 
», but they had disappeared. So he drove to the 
ge for supplies for the car, matched a bit of dress 
srial which Rose had given him, then went back to the 
office to wait for Rooker. 

e had been more than half an hour about his own 
ads; but he was not surprised that Rooker was late. 
ker was not there when he arrived; he did not come in 
next fifteen minutes; nor in the next. When Rooker 
forty minutes late Jubilo set out to find him; and he 
hot and angry at the delay. He had thought of going 
- without Rooker. But that might displease Hardy, 
it would certainly displease Rooker. So he set out to 
; the other. 

there had been a saloon he would have looked there 
of all; but there was none. The state was dry, the 
ie was clandestine. Jubilo knew where it was carried 
but he thought Rooker might be in one of the pool 
ys, so he tried them first; tried first of all that one 
re he had seen Rooker in the beginning of their ac- 
ntance. 

poker was not there, nor in the others, nor had he 
2 to the post office during Jubilo’s search. There re- 
1ed only that obscure back room behind a certain 
surant, where with the knowledge of all concerned a 
tin amount of liquor was sold. Sheriff Punt, like every 
¢ man in town, knew this place existed. But public 
ment permitted its existence and the sheriff did not 
zalled upon to interfere. 

‘bilo went there. He was no stranger to the place. 
ad had money in his pocket when he first came to 
‘kkoka—a few dollars, enough for an entrance fee. He 
in through the restaurant and asked if Rooker was in 
‘ack room, and the fat man ina greasy apron who served 
ts there told him to go right on in and see for himself. 
‘ai went along the passage. By the shut door he 
ed for an instant, at sound of Rooker’s loud voice 
lised in speech. 

f2 heard Rooker say: 
yo’? 

4d someone laughed at him: 
vying man.” ; 
hoker countered: ‘‘Who said anything about marry- 
+ She’ll fall for me without ——” 


“Yea, bo, she’s some little 


“You’re a hell of a 


Then Jubilo opened the door and, stepping into the 
room, closedit behindhim. He wascoldandstill; but there 
was something in his eyes that made the three men in the 
room freeze in their seats. Only Rooker scrambled to his 
feet. He was on his feet when Jubilo moved toward him. 

That was, they say, a fight worth seeing, and worth 
telling about. The men were evenly matched. Rooker 
was slightly the bulkier, slightly the stronger; and he was 
in condition on a par with that of Jubilo. Jubilo had the 
advantage of some measure of ancient training in fisticuffs 
to balance Rooker’s strength; and Jubilo was thrice armed 
by the justice of his cause. 

They stopped when they were within two paces of each 
other, and Jubilo said evenly: ‘Tell them you lied.” 

Rooker laughed. ‘‘How do you know I lied?” 

Jubilo moved one hand a little, as though to brush aside 
the quibble. ‘‘I’ll give you five seconds,” he said. 

Then Rooker opened the fight. He sprang in and 
struck twice. But Jubilo was ready for him. His left 
hand tapped Rooker’s elbow, breaking the force of one 
blow; his right shoulder blocked the other. And as 
Rooker recovered his balance Jubilo’s right fist struck out 
like a lance and landed fairly on Rooker’s mouth, so that 
the blood spurted from his crushed lips and smeared his 
face, and he roared with pain and came in again. 

The other men in the room had no love for Rooker, but 
they did love a fight. They stood back to watch, and others 
came in from the restaurant, and Jubilo began to pick 
Rooker to pieces with sharp jolting blows to face and to 
body, which Rooker could not parry and could not dodge. 

Jubilo was deadly cool; he knew exactly what he meant 
to do. Rooker was desperate with rage and with the pain 
of Jubilo’s blows, and his own desperation weakened him. 
When he tried to close Jubilo rocked his head with blow 
on blow; when he tried to retreat Jubilo followed him 
relentlessly. At the end of one minute of whirlwind fight- 
ing he sent Rooker half across the room with a jab into the 
body that doubled the man in an agony of pain. He 
followed, and this time Rooker managed to close with him. 
Jubilo forced him a little back with his left hand, whipped 
his right up between them and caught Rooker under the 
chin in a fashion that was near breaking Rooker’s neck. 
Rooker let go and wabbled backward, and Jubilo stabbed 
him with another right-hand blow that dropped him, 
quivering and gasping, on the floor. 

In the moment after Rooker went down Jubilo looked 
round &t those who watched. And he strode toward the 
men who had been in the room with Rooker. 


“You’re a dirty pair, to listen to that rat,’’ he said 
quietly. “‘This is what I think of you.” 

He slapped them with open hands, one after the other. 
One took the blow and backed away, the other tried to 
resent it and Jubilo knocked him down. He dragged at 
his pocket, and Jubilo pinned him and took his gun, and 
dropped the weapon into the pocket of his own coat. 

Rooker was stirring by this time, and Jubilo turned back 
to him and dragged him up to his knees, finger and thumb 
gripping the back of the man’s neck. 

“You lied,” he said evenly. 

Rooker twisted and swore and tried to get to his feet, 
but Jubilo tightened his grip and Rooker groaned with the 
agony of it. 

“You lied,” said Jubilo again. 

And Rooker screamed like a parrot: “‘I lied! 
I lied!” 

Jubilo loosed him, and he got up weakly and stood 
swaying on his feet. 

“Now,” said Jubilo, “‘listen carefully. I’m going home. 
I don’t want you out there. Do you understand?” 

Rooker tried to defy him. ‘‘ You’ve not got the say of 
it,” he swore. ‘“I’ll come when I choose.” 

“Allright,” said Jubilo. ‘‘Come when you choose. But 
the day you. come, I tell you now, and I mean what I 
say, I’ll kill you like a dog.”’ 

Rooker said with an effort at a jeering tone: ‘‘I’ll cut 
your claws. You can’t talk like that to me.” 

“The day you come,” said Jubilo, ‘‘I’ll kill you. Come 
when you choose.” 

He said no more. He turned and went out through the 
restaurant to the street. Five minutes later he was on his 
way to Hardy’s, the rattling car bouncing along the rutted 
road. 

He was happier than he had ever been before. 


I lied! 


XII 


UBILO did a great deal of thinking on that homeward 

ride. He had many things to think about. There was 
something in him that was singing with elation, elation 
that he had fought for Rose, and fought worthily, and won. 
For a time he could not think at all because this singing 
happiness so possessed him. He had fought before, but 
never in so good a cause. 

He had gone two or three miles of the way before his 
thoughts cleared. Then he began to wonder. And there 
were many circumstances to puzzle him. 

(Continued on Page 113) 


At the End of One Minute of Whirlwind Fighting He Sent Rocker Half Across the Room 
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Thistle Sowing 


USSIA could have thrown off the Romanoff tyranny in 
1905. War with Japan had disclosed its unbelievable 
incompetence and corruption. The stupid massacre of 
workmen peasants on Bloody Sunday had occurred. 
Strikes half paralyzed industry. Progressively the country 
drifted into a state of revolt and confusion approximating 
that of 1916. All conditions of men, save the bureaucrats, 
were united in opposition to an intolerable government. 
In October the Czar surrendered and issued his famous 
manifesto granting political liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment—freedom of conscience, of speech, of assembly, 
universal suffrage to be arranged by the new representa- 
tive legislative body, no future law to be binding without 
the consent of that body, to which all officers of the gov- 
ernment should be answerable. The manifesto sketched a 
ground plan of constitutional democratic government. 

The battle seemed won. If the Russian people could 
have remained firm and united for even a short time it 
would have been won. But they could not. Immediately 
irreconcilable socialists, working partly through a new 
organ called Soviets, began sowing division because they 
were much more interested in their class war than in the 
war for Russian liberation, much more eager to down the 
bourgeoisie than to down the Czar. The result was to split 
the opposition to the Czar, drive a very influential part of 
it back to the support of the government, hand the whole 
country over once more to the odious bureaucracy and set 
the stage for the frightful tragedy of the next decade. 

That is no bourgeoise, or capitalistic, picture of what 
happened. It is the picture drawn by the well-known 
socialist, John Spargo, in his indictment of the Bolsheviki. 

The tragedy which that class-war division of the Russian 
people prepared in 1905 reached a climax eleven years 
later, when tens of thousands of betrayed Russian peasants 
and workmen fell before the Germans. In March, 1917, the 
rotten bureaucracy collapsed. But before that, leaders of 
the irreconcilable socialists had been using every means to 
spread mutiny in the Russian Armies, though as the case 
then stood mutiny could mean only a swift victory for 
Germany and a vigorous Prussian tyranny in the place of 
the dying Romanoff tyranny. The March revolution set 
up a government honestly pledged to free speech, free 
press and the convocation of a national assembly, elected 
by free universal suffrage, to frame a constitution. 

At once the irreconcilables set about to thwart and 
undermine it. The Imperial German Government knew 
exactly what it was about when in this juncture it gave 
Lenine—then an exile in Switzerland—free passage across 
Germany so he could reach Petrograd and play its game 
there by sowing class-war distractions among the people 
and attacking the revolutionary government. 

That government was presently succeeded by the more 
radical one of Kerensky—pledged to sweeping land reform, 
a constituent assembly and a liberal program throughout. 
Lenine and his followers fought it at every turn and by 
every means, preaching mutiny to the soldiers and hatred 
of the bourgeoisie to workmen. Allied diplomacy has been 
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accused of failing to support the Kerensky government, 
but it was the Bolsheviki who wrecked it—‘‘precisely 
because they saw it was loyally and intelligently carrying 
out the program of the revolution. They did not 
want the ideals of the revolution to be realized, for the 
simple reason that they were opposed to those ideals.” 

They wanted no constituent assembly freely elected by 
universal suffrage; they wanted no democracy; their 
leaders frankly said so. They wanted a dictatorship man- 
aged by themselves, because the only thing they were 
really interested in was their class war and complete 
destruction of the bourgeoisie, or property-owning class. 
For the sake of that they were cheerfully ready to wreck 
everything else in the world. 

Again, that is no capitalistic picture, but John Spargo’s, 
whose words are quoted above. 

That is more or less an old story now, and a Russian 
story. But it is worth some American repetition, because 
class war and the division of society into two hostile camps, 
the first purpose of one being the destruction of the other, 
is the very crux of socialism. Gentler socialists, like Mr. 
Spargo, propose to doit peacefully, gradually, with humane 
anesthetics during the operation. But class war is the 
crux of it. 

Nowadays a traceable line of cleavage is running nearly 
every where—wide and bloody in Russia; elsewhere often 
narrowing down to a little pink-silk thread, yet traceable. 
It is the line between socialism and private ownership of 
property. It pleases a good many people to do a two-step 
back and forth across that line. Without exactly going 
over they like to flirt with the other side. 

North Dakota is one example. That is predominantly a 
community of farmers—mostly pretty prosperous farmers 
too. They have socialized a number of industries, substi- 
tuting public ownership and state management for private 
ownership and management. Ask any orthodox socialist 
how capitalism, or private ownership of productive prop- 
erty, most injuriously affects the common man in North 
Dakota and he will at once reply: ‘‘Why, through private 
ownership of land. A man without capital cannot go freely 
upon the land, apply his labor to it and claim the product. 
He must pay the capitalist owner a rent or else sell the 
capitalist owner his labor power for whatever wages he can 
get.’’ And he will probably quote from Henry George that 
private ownership of land is the most odious and oppres- 
sive of all private ownerships. 

At the last Federal census there were about seventy-five 
thousand farm owners in North Dakota. If the North Da- 
kota example is to inspire any such enthusiasm for social- 
ism as socialists predict, nonowners of farms will presently 
be proposing socialization of land too. Farm owners would 
no doubt reply that under a democratic government with 
fair laws private ownership of land works out best for the 
community, including nonowners. Then socialists would 
naturally ask why, under a democratic government with 
fair laws, private ownership of elevators and flour mills was 
not best for the community. 

There is that line of cleavage between capitalism, or pri- 
vate ownership and management of productive property, 
and socialism. There is the wheat and the thistle. One 
may cultivate a little bed of thistles to admire their pretty 
blossoms and floating floss. But wheat-growing neighbors 
who are acquainted with the properties of the weed will 
not look upon the undertaking with favor. 

Socialism is.a thistle. Democracy, as Lincoln understood 
it, meant the rule of the majority, not because the com- 
mon man composing the majority is exceptionally wise or 
learned, but because he is mainly sensible, kind, industri- 
ous, and means to be just. In any civilized community 
there will be a few men who are more competent to deal 
with any given problem of government than the common 
man is. But as Lincoln said, no man is good enough to rule 
another. Rule by a majority is best because the common 
sense and good will of the mass will give, by and large, the 
fairest government; also, in the long run, the most intelli- 
gent government, for though one autocrat may be a 
Cesar the next may be a Nero. 

But socialism proposes to teach the common man ani- 
mosity. It has no use for him as a kind and tolerant per- 
son. His first qualification as a socialist is hostility to 
fellow citizens who are differently cireumstanced. He is 
enlisted in an implacable war waged by one part of the 
community upon another part. Gentler socialists may 
denounce Lenine as they please; all the same he literally 
applied the original doctrines of class war, on which 
socialism is founded. They have great reason to denounce 
him, for his literal application of the doctrine disclosed its 
frightful destructiveness. 

We have had our little adventure with the milder form of 
socialism in government operation of the railroads and 
wire lines. We do not like it. It yielded more thistles than 
good grain. There is no danger of a Lenine régime in the 
United States; but there is a great deal of flirting with the 
Lenine idea. Many gentlemen who denounce Bolshevism 
and even deprecate class war have some thistle seeds to 
sow—and to water with sympathetic tears. 

The line of cleavage is between private ownership 
and management of productive property and socialism. 
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Democracy is on one side of that line and class war on th 
other. There are plenty of attempts to confuse the is 
as by saying there is no difference in principle bety 
public regulations of railroad rates or child-labor laws 
outright public management of railroads and factories 
But common sense can see the difference easily enough. 
Do not flirt with the enemy. Attacks on the institutio, 
of private property play Lenine’s game. The class-wa 
notion is implicit in them, for they always carry the sugges 
tion that part of the community has taken an unconscion 
able advantage of another part. Of all the patter of ‘th 
“intellectuals” the silliest is their constant deprecation 9 
the bourgeoisie, as though anybody in the United State 
who owns property needed to be apologized fora 
very best, as though we were a good-hearted, dull soy 
but unfortunately addicted to drink or kleptomania.y A 
With almost negligible exceptions nobody in the U 


ERE is a territory containing about two-thirds oth 
nation’s farm acreage; producing three-quarters ¢ 

its wheat and cattle, more than four-fifths of its cor 
hogs, iron ore; about seventy per cent of its cotton an 
petroleum; more than half the soft coal and wool; near 
half the lumber. It contains also a huge manufacturin 
industry. It has no deserts, no great barrens. Lookedg 
offhand, one would say it was about all right as it stoo 
and needed associating, organizing, developing or reclai 
ing rather less than any other extensive region on the globe 
Nevertheless, it has an association, which held its firs 
annual convention at Chicago not a great while ago, a1 
there is very much for that association to do. For or 
obvious thing this valley has the greatest river system 
the world. At present its rivers do comparatively | ttl 
good except for scenery, and a great deal of harm, period 
cally, by floods. Naturally the association wants to tur 
that vast natural asset to better account. In spite of) 
cultivated farm acreage larger than the area of mos 
nations, there are great tracts that can be reclaimed fo 
cultivation, other tracts that can be made more ferti 
Compared with what it might produce of goods that me 
and women want, what it now produces is only a fair sta 
The valley association is a good thing. 'To maket 
men and women who live there more conscious of the 
common interests and common possibilities i is a fine thin 
That is not sectionalism. The river system, for exampl 
will become more useful in proportion as the people of th 
valley think about it, talk about it, press for rational stu 
and action; and a more useful river system in the valle 
will be a national asset. To have a lively consciousness 
yourself in relation to the town in which you live is a go 
thing, for a true consciousness involves that town’s rel 
tion to the nation. The better Mississippi Valleyer a ma 
is the better American he is. 


Hysterical Senators 


OU know that very few congressional sessions ha\ 
ever had more weighty and pressing business to de 
with than this one has. It was clear when Congress m 
that if the most pressing and important of that busine 
got transacted this year neither house had any time 1 
waste. The first business was this peace settlemay 
involving much for the United States and the world. © 
Congress duly convened; school was in session; 
two senators said somebody in Wall Street had a co 
the treaty. At once all was confusion and distraction. T! 
poor Senate could not attend to anything else for two 
three days until it had clamored, charged, countercharge 
butted, rebutted and surrebutted, and finally ordered 
elaborate time-consuming investigation of that startli 
statement. a 
The effect was exactly as though some mischieyo 
urchin loosed a mouse in a girls’ school. 4 


had got hold of a copy was very iets eee of no: m¢ 
real consequence than what sort of necktie the se 
at arms was wearing that morning. Whether somebod 
Wall Street or elsewhere had got a copy of a ae 
much handed about and accessible in so many places col 
have no more bearing on the world-peace settlement t 
what kind of paper it was printed on. 

But as soon as somebody said ‘‘ Wall Street’”’ the 


question before the Senate and the country. A Seni 
with real leadership and a real sense of responsibility wo 
not behave that way. 
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| Hit or Miss 
Transportation 


, IS QUITE certain that 
ao single line of business re- 
corded a greater advance or 
benefited more by the war 
1 the mobile transportation 
istry. Heretofore little or no 
aight was given to the kind 
lass of vehicles that a cor- 
ition purchased. Transpor- 
on was not viewed as an 
ial science and accorded 
ful engineering attention. 
' distribution of haulage and 
vying trucks was accom- 
ned almost wholly through 
rt salesmanship rather than 
- comparison of merits. 
ompany officials to-day are 
er posted in transportation 
‘ters and are subjecting this 
se of our industrial life to 
it of microscopic scrutiny. 
large percentage of the final 
of a commodity that‘is rep- 
‘nted by transportation 
ges is startling to the un- 
ated individual. The lessons 
he war have caused managers 
now that there is something 
ie than simply deciding be- 
en a horse and a motor 
k. The time has arrived 
‘n transportation data and 
viled cost figures are going 
lay an important part in the 
tion of carrying equipment. 
he future there will not be’so much wealth to cover 
se; company officials will do not what they want to 
‘but what they must do. 
_is good news to learn that one of our universities has 
ded to install a chair of transportation engineering and 
. a degree to those who complete the course. All of this 
ds a new era in mobile transportation that will sub- 
ite science for guessing. People will come to know that 
(d is more often a liability than an asset when carried 
ond certain prescribed limits, One state already has 
‘gnized this fact‘and charges double the fees for vehicles 
‘ are rated to exceed a certain speed. In the matter of 
-way wear weight is a less important factor than 
‘city. Poundage on a road increases as the square of the 
id. For example, a truck going eight miles an hour is 
‘ing only twice as fast as one traveling four miles, but 
_a fact that the destructiveness of the faster-moving 
cle is four times as great as that of the slower-moving 
ik. Yes, the subject is one worth study. 


Engineers Seek Recognition 


' ORGANIZED effort is being made by the engineer- 
-ing profession of the country to establish a depart- 
«t of public works of the Federal Government. Realiz- 
‘the difficulties surrounding any attempt to create a 
- Cabinet place, the engineers will conduct a campaign 
dapt one of the existing departments to their needs. 
‘he Secretary of the Interior has already under his 
iction more members of the engineering profession than 
yany other man. By eliminating two bureaus the 
‘rior Department as now constituted would be entirely 
-ngineering activity. The plan also is to add to it cer- 
i engineering bureaus now under other departments. 
‘n by the simple process of changing the department’s 
-e the engineers would attain representation in the 
iinet and would obtain what they hold is a too-long- 
rred recognition of their profession by the Federal 
‘ernment. 

‘ae plan, however, runs counter to the engineer corps of 
(Army, which has aspirations to take over most of the 
ernment’s engineering work. 


War Lessons in Fundamentals 
E evils of war can never be justified, but that does not 
-1ean the recent months of strain and sorrow left us 
| no inheritances of value. Down in Washington for 
2 than a year was a small army of dollar-a-year men. 
se volunteers were largely made up of the nation’s 
ing employers. While serving Uncle Sam they neces- 
y forgot about themselves, and their narrow private 


4s 


Mr. Lane’s Philosophy is That of Hope, of Cheer and of Confidence 


view was enlarged into a vision that was world-wide. All 
these men have seen the light. They know that the busi- 
ness man of to-morrow must live and serve as a statesman 
and trustee, not as a private individual. They realize that 
heretofore business has fallen short, and upon returning 
to their local interests in the various states these men have 
started the diffusion of newideas. The home folks are being 
told that in this new era success will depend on foresight. 
The business man will have to do as the aviator does— 
instinctively meet a wave current before it hits him. 

As for the lessons the war taught labor, none exceeds in 
value those that have caused workmen generally to aban- 
don the old ideas of restriction of output. Even in Europe 
the union leaders themselves have taken a decided stand 
against these old theories. Only the radicals who are seek- 
ing to revolutionize society continue to hold to the belief 
that increased production is wholly for the benefit of the 
capitalist. The level-headed workers are spreading the 
gospel that the nation must produce in order tolive. They 
have mastered the most important fundamental, which is 
that the employee cannot share in what is not produced. 
It is dangerous to cultivate the idea that by doing less one 
can have more, 


The Cost of Ignorance 


4 beers first step in correcting an evil is to acknowledge its 
existence. Almost everyone has learned recently that 
in the United States we have 8,000,000 people who cannot 
read the language of our country. We were still more 
surprised to find that 400,000 men out of the first 1,600,000 
called under the draft had to be taught to write their 
names upon the pay roll. Notwithstanding this startling 
degree of illiteracy in the world’s greatest democracy, 
there are those among us in positions of power who appear 
to view the situation as a matter of course. 

Can it be that anyone fails to understand fully the con- 
sequences of ignorance to industry? If there be any such 
let them ponder certain facts submitted by the director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines. This government 
official views the matter strictly in the cold light of a purely 
business proposition. He explains that despite unusual 
efforts American mining has the greatest death rate of any 
of the civilized countries, and though this is partly due to 
the high pressure under which the American miner works 
another important cause is the large employment of igno- 
rant foreigners who cannot read or write any language. 
Precautionary rules and safety guides in the mines are of no 
value to such men. 

The investigations of the director indicate that the non- 
English-speaking foreigners suffer twice the fatalities that 
the English-speaking miners do. This means an excess 
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of 930 non-English-speaking 
foreigners killed each year un- 
necessarily. If the average state 
compensation is $3000 the an- 
nual economic loss to the coun- 
try through this condition alone 
is $2,790,000. On the same 
basis the excess of non-English- 
speaking miners injured each 
year amounts to 69,750 men. 
These workmen suffer a loss in 
wages of nearly two million dol- 
lars, which is entirely aside from 
the losses to industry through 
decreased production. 

Right now the illiterate ele. 
ment in our outlying mining 
camps is being herded into the 
corral of radicalism by energetic 
disciples of unrest. Ignorance 
in’ America is a serious menace 
and should be corrected with 
all possible speed. 


The Question of 
Building 


NDIVIDUALS and industries 

in this country are waiting for 
an intangible something to hap- 
pen before they proceed with 
building operations. According 
to the Dow Service the nation is 
forty-six per cent under-built. 
This same authority believes 
that ‘‘the prices of materials will 
rule at present levels for the re- 
mainder of the year, with total 
construction from forty to sixty 
per cent of normal. 

“By next spring construction work will have a repre- 
sentation of between fifty and seventy per cent of normal, 
slacking off as the presidential election approaches. By 
1922 the condition of construction in this country will 
have been so aggravated by the backwardness of builders 
that speculation will force a stampede of prices and build- 
ing work that will be wholly unprecedented.” 

Of the 6,000,000 laborers in America who could return 
to their native shores, more than 1,500,000 have already 
gone or are getting ready to go. They are now embarking 
from New York at the rate of one thousand a week. 
Skilled laborers who assemble the materials into a building 
are amply available, but factory workers to carry on the 
manufacture of supplies are scarce. Yards in New York, 
for instance, have less than a one-third normal supply of 
lumber on hand. Of more than one hundred brick plants 
in a famous Eastern district, less than seventy will be able 
to operate at all this year, and of those that do work the 
output will be not more than fifty per cent of normal. The 
production of glass and cement in 1919 likewise promises 
to be on a half-time basis, while most of the country’s 
fabricating steel mills now have less than twenty per cent 
of their mill capacity contracted for. 

All of this forecasts an unparalleled situation in the 


‘building markets next year. The natural conclusion is that 


construction work can be done cheaper to-day than in 1920, 
or for years to come. The builder now can at least get 
deliveries, and that will be far from possible when the 
coming transportation shortage due to lack of rolling stock 
and motive power becomes a serious reality. 


Secretary Lane’s Remedy 


F ALL the members of the President’s Cabinet in 
Washington there is no one who better typifies the 
optimistic spirit of America than does the Secretary of the 
Interior. His philosophy is that of hope, of cheer and of 
confidence; but he recognizes that as a nation we are not 
perfect and is happy in the belief that we never shall be 
perfect. The nation that has reached a stage where it no 
longer advances retrogrades. The people who have come 
to that point where they are incapable of change and of 
making progress are no longer of use to this world. America 
is the incarnate spirit of adventure, and if we lose that idea 
we no longer breathe the atmosphere of our country. 
““We must decline to adopt all plans that lay down hard- 
and-fast rules for controlling our lives, industries or com- 
merce,” said Mr. Lane. ‘‘We must look forward all the 
time to another foothill beyond the one which we have 
climbed. We are the product of pioneers and our minds 
must be challenged every moment by the mystery of that 
land beyond. 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE U. S, BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Here We See the Shortage That Occurs When a Liquid 
Quart is Used Instead of a Dry Quart 


““And we are still filled with the desire for adven- 
ture,’’ continued Secretary Lane. “‘I am building a 
railroad in Alaska, five thousand miles from here, and 
I have ten times as many applications for employment 
there as I have jobs to give. That same spirit which 
caused the Pilgrims to cross the Atlantic must not die in 
us or we shall decay and decline. 

“But there is something else in the United States 
besides adventure; something more than physical re- 
sources. There is an active live conscience, a con- 
science that demands a square deal for all men. I am 
not satisfied with the justice of our commercial system. 
There is something in us superior to the cold line of rea- 
son, and that isthe warm flame of passion. We love 
our fellow man and will fight for him until he has op- 
portunity to be himself. But we must not discard all 
the things that have been taught us by experience, 
for that is revolution, and our only need is that every 
opportunity be given for careful, sensible changes through 
evolution. 

“The time has come to look at home conditions, even 
though we may take the profoundest interest in world 
affairs. Therefore, while we discuss Russia let us not be so 
far-sighted that we fail to see the things that are near at 
hand. A responsibility now rests upon us that did not 
exist before. We must show to the nations across the ocean 
that when we change we do so along a pathway that has 
been laid down. We must make it clear that we advance 
along lines that have been marked out, not in theory but in 
the footsteps of the lessons of history. 

‘‘Our boys aré coming back and will continue to come. 
They have fought to give democracy her opportunity in 
this country, and now they want their own chance in the 
United States. I have forty thousand letters from soldiers 
who want to settle on farms, and though we have no longer 
any great body of public 
lands that can be given 
to the men there are in 
this country hundreds 
of millions of acres of 
unused lands, and I don’t 
believe in slacker lands 
any more than in slacker 
men. We have swamp 
lands as rich as all the 
rivers that carry alluvial 
can make them. There 
are also cut-over lands, 
deserted farms and wide 
stretches of desert that 
may be irrigated. 

“In the South we have 
a great area of land along 
our coastal plain which 
has hardly been touched 
by man. This territory 
has fifty-five inches of 
rainfall and comprises a 
district which—if 
drained, cleared and 
fenced—would provide 
splendid home farms for 
many returned soldiers. 
Likewise. in our North- 
ern country there are 
hundreds of deserted 
farms and great bodies of 
cut-over land stretching 
all the way from Maine 
to Missouri. These acres 
can also be developed 
with profit. 

“We now have the 
chance to turn the cur- 
rent that has been mov- 
ing for so many years 
from the country to the 
city. When I was a boy 
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A Household Equipment Suggested for Checking Commodities Purchased, 
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A Five:Gallon Measure Showing a Three:Galion Can Inside. 
The Purchaser Gets a Delivery Forty Per Cent Short 


seventy per cent of our people lived on the farms. To-day 
this is almost reversed. And mind you, we ask for only 
enough land to keep up with the growing population that 
must be fed. We would enter no new competition against 
the farmer that is. 

““What we plan is to take one hundred thousand acres in 
each state and in the center of this area put a model village. 
Near this settlement we would group farms in small lots 
and have good roads from the farms to the church and the 
school. There would also be telephones and a man upon 
the project to guide our new farmers in the changes of crops 
that should be had and the kind of fertilizer that should 
be used. 

“These farms would be worked along the lines of similar 
developments in Denmark. All produce would be disposed 
of on a codperative plan. Such a scheme would revolution- 
ize farming in the United States. The women would have 
a back fence to talk over and the children good schools to 


It is Also Adapted to Many Other Uses 
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Do Not Guess. Use Graduated Capacity Measures 


in the Kitchen 


go to. The insane asylums in many states are fill 
with the wives of farmers who saw fit to isolate the 
selves upon 160 acres of government land. This g 
demands a social mixing. 
“The Canadian Government in meeting a simi 
situation has not stood shivering with uncertainty, § 
gives her returning boys the opportunity to buy f 
thousand dollars’ worth of land, allows them twent 
five hundred dollars in cash to build a house a 
fences, and advances them a thousand dollars to ste 
the land. Herein the United States, the richest nati 
on earth, we find it difficult to get five thousand doll, 
for each man as compared with Canada’s eighty-f 
hundred dollars. Some members of Congress ha 
argued that we have spent so much in war there 
nothing left to spend in peace. These legislators, ho 
ever, overlook the fact that the time to spend money 
now, when things are critical. Let us save the situation 
we have to put the last dollar into the pot. 

‘“‘Kuropean nations add to their territory by spendi 
billions of money and millions of lives. Here we have 
way to add to our territory as much as seven times thes 
of the state of Virginia, and without shedding a drop 
blood or breaking ‘a mother’s heart.’ 


Aiding the Honest Merchant 


N VARIOUS states local inspection service has reveal 

a condition of widespread fraud in the weighing a 
measuring of goods sold to the household. This siti 
tion is encouraged by the public’s lack of interest a 
deficiency of knowledge regarding the advantages of us 
a few simple and inexpensive measuring appliances wh! 
should be.a part of the equipment in every home. 1 
progress of precision has been slower in the aver 
household than ar 
where else. Westill spe 
of a handful of sugar 
a pinch of salt when 
would be just as & 
and far more satisfact 
to specify a defin 
amount and thus rem( 
the uncertainties of s 
cess in home operatio 
If the preparation | 
food in a large fact 
must be based on an 
act science in order 
succeed is it not ad} 
able to use equal cari 
we want to attain € 
ciency in the home? 

A great many peo 
otherwise intelligt 
know almost nothife 
the units that enter ii 
the purchase of nin| 
per cent of our househ| 
supplies. They do }) 
know that the ounee| 
the drug store is not | 
same as the ounce U 


even when the 
article is purch 
They also are not ay 
| that the fluid ounce’ 
fers from both theo 
and is not a weigh 
all. If we woulda 
more interest i 
quantity and qu 
the merchandise | 
ered, instead of g 
our whole attenti 
the prices aske 
(Concluded on Page 
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“*We lighten your busy-day care 
Your labor and worry we share, 
We're simple and easy, we're jolly and breezy 
And just when you want us we’re there!”’ 


Plenty of Help 


Wert a It is like extra help on your 
y HEE Lh Po = busy days to have Campbell’s 


pantry shelf. 


No time to prepare heavy meals properly 
in the hurry and bustle of wash-day, ironing- 
day, house-cleaning day or when your mind 

and hands are full of sewing and dressmaking 
problems. No time to enjoy heavy meals either. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


| That’s your answer. ‘The best part of a light wholesome luncheon 
| or supper ready for your table in three minutes without cooking or fuss. 


Simply add hot milk, and you have a rich, palatable Cream of 
‘Tomato which yields fifty per cent more nourishment - 
than milk itself. 


Add boiled rice or noodles, or plain bread-and- 


butter. And you have almost a meal. 


Order it by the dozen or the case and have it handy. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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Tomato Soup at hand on your. 
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making —whether it rains or shines. 

There are thousands of leaf-walled 
lovers’ lanes all over the country which 
Nature has constructed; and where she 
has not, the lovers have constructed 
them in street cars or staircases—any 
little old place. If you went eavesdrop- 
ping—which you don’t need to do, for 
you know just what they say, since there 
is no originality in love making—you’d 
hear the same old lovers’ litany. 

And yet you’d hear it with a differ- 
ence this year, for so many thousands of 
these lovers are soldiers. You’d hear the 
litany with a difference, because it’s as 
if they had come back from the dead. 
There is an especial ecstasy about the 
emotion back of their stumbling 
commonplace words. For the ordinary 
lover takes love as a miracle indeed, but 
as a miracle which is somehow his right. 
Not so these soldiers; they know that 
every good thing they get out of life is, 
as they would put it, clear velvet. It is 
not a common right; it’s a piece of 
joyful luck. - 

The girls—but every girl takes her 
especial mating chance as a miracle 
which is not her right, rather something 
wafted from the angels—until she’s had 
it about a week. Then she wonders why 
there isn’t more miracle, and all uncon- 
sciously tries to absorb her lover com- 
pletely into the rainbow-colored gulf of 
love. He comes under so gladly that 
she believes. she has done it too, despite 
the lovers’ quarrels, which, if she only 
could see it, always start because she has 
somehow tried to possess him entirely. 
The reconciliations, however, keep her 
from seeing it, and it is not until she is 
married that she begins to look on her 
miracle as a right; and unless she is a 
pretty good sport she makes the most 
of that right. 


[= a good season just now for love 


Typical Talk 


UT just now the girls, though they 
haven’t been overseas, share the 
special ecstasy of the soldiers. The long 
suspense is over. The man is back. Both 
man and girl are savoring to the full that 
moment of experience when one can’t 
believe the wonder is real—and yet 
knows it is. Pick out some park bench, 
get behind the enlaced lovers and listen. 
This is a sample of the first-night-after- 
arrival conversation: 

“‘Are you happy, deary?”’ she asks. 

“Gee, kid, you bet you! I sure did think I’d never see 
you again.” 

“Would you been sorry?” 

“You know the answer to that. Would you?” 

“T believe I’d have died too.” 

A little interlude which proves they are both very much 
alive. 

Then he says: ‘“‘I’ve been so close to death sometimes 
that you couldn’t put a nickel between it and me. Fellows 
killed right beside me.’’ 

“*T guess you’ ve seen some awful sights,’’ she shudders. 

But she says it without invitation. She doesn’t want 
him to talk about the awful sights; he’s to talk about 
themselves. 

“T guess I have seen some awful sights,” he replies 
soberly. 

She hasn’t the remotest notion of what is passing through 
his mind. But that, for the present, doesn’t matter, 
because all she has to do is to press her cheek against his, 
and she can wipe those pictures out of his mind. The 
result of them on his character cannot be wiped out, but 
that also, for the present, does not matter. Nothing 
matters but the two of them, so full of life and hope and 
love. 

But she wants to get on with the litany. 

“Did you think of me a lot over there? I bet you 
forgot all about me.” 

“Forgot you, kid! Why, darling, it was only the 
thoughts of you that kept me going—thinking that you 
were true to me over here and that I was coming back to 
you. It was you that won the war for me.” 
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Because they both believe that, there is another interlude. 

“But say, deary,” she resumes, ‘‘about those French 
girls. They must be awfully attractive or there wouldn’t 
be so much said about it. They say they have.so much 
style, and they’re so very pretty. Did you know any 
of them?” 

“Oh, a passing acquaintance, maybe. You know, I 
don’t know as much French as I pretend to the folks.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you could get very far without 
words,”’ she concedes. 

He grins in the darkness and holds to the gold of silence. 

“But didn’t any of them know any English?” she 
persists. 

“Maybe a word here and there.” 

“But tell me, deary, did you think they were pretty?” 

“Some looks, kid, some looks!’’ he returns with more 
enthusiasm than is wise. 

He feels her relaxed waist stiffen, and she says: ‘‘ Well, 
deary, if the things I hear are true they can’t be very 
nice.”’ 

“They can’t touch American girls, that’s sure.” 

“And wasn’t there a single one of them that you wanted 
to look at twice?”’ she asks. 

What’s the use of telling her of that little brown-haired 
girl in the Toul sector, who used to laugh with the tip of 
her tongue between her teeth? Marie-Louise her name 
was. He was billeted in her father’s stables and judged 
by the state of the straw and the cooties that his squad 
was not the first that had been billeted there by a long 
chalk. The same could be judged by Marie-Louise’s man- 
ners. A good deal of a coquette, Marie-Louise; quite a 
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war-worn damsel, so to speak. Th; 
one had known French soldiers, Germ; 
soldiers, French soldiers again, and no 
Americans. 

She had a way of putting her hes 
on one side and saying: ‘Nice Sap 
mee! Do you like the French lady?” 

Some winner, young Marie-Louis 
No wonder her dad used to pounce ¢ 
her from behind barn doors and the lik 
Maybe he couldn’t trust the Americ: 
soldiers, and maybe he couldn’t try 
Marie-Louise. Well, he wasn’t to } 
blamed for watching Marie-Louise. T} 
war hadn’t done her any good, that w; 
plain. And on the make; on the mak 
That kid was one nut for souvenirs! 

But no need to talk about her, fF 
couldn’t explain in a thousand yea 
what she was like or what he thoug] 
of her. That girl in Champagne y; 
different—Jeanne, who kept the wi 
shop. She too had met French ar 
German soldiers; the German inyasic 
in her region had been brief but terribl 
There was something about Jeanne 
all the fellows agreed to that. She cou 
speak English, but she rarely spok 
only looked quietly with her unfathor 
able deep eyes straight into the eyes 
every man she spoke to. Nothi 
oblique about Jeanne. There was 
sergeant that went plumb nuts over he 
wanted to marry her before the compat 
had been billeted in the town a wee 
She wouldn’t have him, did her best’ 
avoid him; but all the same, when 
shell crashed into the little café a 
killed her the sergeant wasn’t any go 
to the outfit for weeks. 


Nothing to Report 


ELL, he could tell that, maybe, b 

he didn’t want to. Somehow, thin 

ing about Jeanne made him feel blea 

Gee! It was all over and he was hom 

As for that little Yvonne that hi 

stuck it out in the Chateau-Thier 

drive to stay with the crazy old gran 

mother, the only persons in the villa 
besides another crazy old lady 

nobody could blame a fellow for payi 


some attention to little brown-ey 


Yvonne. When a girl had as much§ 


a) 


fellows showed her, and when she pick 
out him for special favor he’d been 
queer guy if he’d turned her down. | 

As for that girl in the St.-Mihiel dri 


coming down from St.-Benoit or some such place—w 
nothing to report there, except sitting up half the nig 
over that fire she built on the hearth in that old rut 
house. Holding her hand didn’t mean anything; poorlit 
thing, scared half to death, and no wonder. Queer, thous 
she’d stood the Germans all right for four years, and th 
the thought of a few German shells had sent her slid 
back! Well, bravery wasn’t everything, of course; @ 


out he couldn’t have told the difference between a girl? 
a sack of meal; would have preferred the meal anyht 
Of course after the armistice, and in Germany if 
gee, what was the use! It didn’t mean a thing, andh 
home now. Nix on the girl talk to this one girl of all 
world. 
“Kad, dear,’’ he says, “‘I have nothing to report, exe! 
shelling. If I’d met the Queen of Sheba she’d have seer 
just an ordinary field hand or something, because I 
you in my mind. There wasn’t a girl over there that ¢ 
touch you—not so you could notice it.” 
“Oh, dearest, do you really mean that?” | 
And then another heavenly interlude. But she ¢ 
leave well enough alone, that girl, and so when she just} 
to take a few seconds to breathe, she wastes them by 8! 


ail 
a 7 
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pital—wasn’t there a nurse’you liked a teeny-weeny bit, 

American girl? I hear there are lots of pretty Ameri 

girl nurses. Some people have all the luck!” 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

His heart beats a trifle faster. There’s a memory there. 
He thinks he’ll have to tell the best girl about it some- 
time. It begins with a walk under the blazing August 
sunshine—a walk in skirmish formation with the rest of 
the company. They are spaced all over the field behind 
him like men on a checkerboard. They are timed to walk 
about a hundred paces to the minute, but to his ears what 
is timing them is that rat-tat-tat of the German machine 
guns in the woods just opposite them. He doesn’t feel as 
if he is walking; he feels as if the woods are coming nearer. 
Then some men in front of him and some at each side of 
him begin to topple over. He sees red blood on their 
khaki, and the men who have fallen lie on red poppies in 
yellow wheat. There is a poppy hung over his ear in the 
shade of his helmet. He is so furious over these fallen men 
that he wishes he dared go faster. He wants to run—that 
is, he wants the green woods to rush forward more quickly. 
If only the time had come when he could grasp his bayonet 
andrush! He has done it before; he knows how it will feel 
when it plunges home in human flesh. 

But he never makes that rush. He feels a sudden shock; 
he finds himself lying in the yellow wheat with a searing 
pain in his chest. Men in khaki are passing him; other 
men on the ground are calling for water, for help. The sun 
is hot, the yellow wheat waves hazily over his eyes. The 
world grows black; sometimes it grows yellow again. 
After a while it is morning. When the world is still again 
he opens his eyes. He is looking up into an orderly’s face. 

“No, this one can go right on to the evacuation hos- 
pital,’ he hears a voice say. ‘‘Give him the antitetanus 
quick. Where are those litter bearers? If we don’t hurry 
up we'll have the men piled in layers.” 


Old Hospital Memories 


LONG agonizing drive in an ambulance over a road full 
of shell holes; it is night; it is raining. The three other 
men in the ambulance are very badly wounded. A bandage 
has come loose from the man above him and blood is 
dripping through. He has just voice enough to call the 
man who drives beside the wagoner, and who stops the 
ambulance while he applies first aid. Weariness and blood 
and long, long miles. Then a stop, a blaze of light, figures 
in white, and a voice saying: “‘Take this man next.” 
Hands ripping off his clothes—a white figure, a table, a 
cone over his face—and sleep. Then the waking! A white 
bed, a girl’s face bending over him—the red-haired girl 
with the tender blue eyes. He weeps, and so does she. 
She looks like an angel to him, and doubtless she knows it. 
She represents rest and food and home and cleanliness 
and peace. All that he ever knew of the sweetness and 
tenderness of women that girl for the moment means to 
him and continues to mean for days. The return to sanity; 
the escape from hell; the sense that he is a man, and nota 
thing in the horrible machine of war. 


He is silent so long that the girl gives a little gasp. 

“Oh, darling, there wasn’t anyone over there; 
really, was there?”’ 

No—he can’t tell her yet. He couldn’t make her see, 

until she realizes what it was like over there; and she 
doesn’t yet. He has , 
a lightninglike per- 
ception of the separa- 
tion there will be 
between engaged 
couples and married 
couples, because the 
man has been at war 
and the woman has 
been at home, and be- 
cause of this dualism 
of theexperiencea gulf 
has gaped between 
them that can’t 
always be bridged. 
Well, nothing likethat 
must happen between 
him and the girl he 
loves. Some day he’ll 
make her understand 
what it was like and 
how it has changed 
him. 

“Nobody in the 
world but you—ever,”’ 
he says tenderly, so 
tenderly that if she 
were just a wee bit 
wiser she would know 
that she was being 


not 


shut out ofsomething. 
“T love you,” he 
whispers. 


Then another ex- 
cursion into that 
primrose paradise, 
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fashioned of the gods to endure but for a little while, yet 
to be perfect while it lasts; that paradise that gives for its 
occupants the magic that makes the real world invisible, 
a shimmering, misty cobweb paradise, withal bombproof, 
impervious to all merely practical assaults. 

The American soldier went overseas with a lurking 
curiosity about the French girls. Not that he admitted it 
out loud before he started but—well, as a famous writer has 
said, humanity may have rounded Seraglio Point, but it 
has not yet passed Cape Turk. If they had to learn what 
French fighting, French soldiers, French housing and 
French food were like, they might as well learn what 
French girls were like. Truth to tell, the thought of French 
girls had a distinct lure for them. To the youth past 
adolescence they have about the same kind of lure as 
buried treasure and Wild West Indian hunting and pirate 
voyaging have for youths approaching adolescence. 

Or it was a sort of forbidden novel attraction. The 
French girls were taboo, and therefore they called in 
loud clear tones. They were associated in the soldiers’ 
minds with cabarets that you oughtn’t to go to and the 
kind of shows that ministers preach against, and lingerie, 
and high-power make-up, and high heels, and slim ankles, 
and short skirts, and low necks, and seductive glances, and 
the French equivalent of hoochy-koochy dancing. Look 
what the French novels said about girls. Look at the 
pictures of Frenchwomen in the fashion magazines—crea- 
tures with willowy figures, for some reason standing in 
such a curve that the knees must have been leaning on 
each other for support; sinuous arms, long necks, sidelong 
glances, and small mouths, just on the point of saying 
something one would want to listen to anyhow. Of course 
the soldiers wanted to see the French girls. 

They saw them—all sorts. Possibly a few preferred 
them to American girls. In the open-letter contest held 
last autumn in an American newspaper printed in Paris 
there did seem to be a few—shall we call them spiritual 
emigrants?—who preferred Frenchwomen to their own. 
But the majority of them, at long last, expressed a view 
similar to that held by one Fred, the first wounded Amer- 
ican soldier I talked with. I met him in the Neuilly 
hospital in May of 1918. He had been badly wounded in 
our first really hard fighting before Cantigny. 

When I asked him his views about French girls he said: 
“Well, when I first got to France I was billeted in quite a 
good-sized city, and I thought the French girls were just 
the finest ever. They were so different from any I had ever 
known. They were kind of little and slim with the prettiest 
little feet; and their clothes Gee! Every girl looked 
as if her skirt had been drawn on her, it was so trim. There 
was something about the way they put on their clothes 
that was kind of fetching. I’ve seen girls that I knew 
their whole outfit couldn’t have cost more than twelve 
dollars, and they looked like queens. They’ve got a way 
of walking as if they were of the millionaire class. Then, 


when they talk to you, even if you can’t understand their 
lingo, you feel as if what they’re saying was kind of cute. I 
sure did fall for them. 

‘Even the country girls had a way with them. After 
we got up in a real sector we were billeted in these fierce 
villages of theirs—just a long street or town in farmland. 
The girls didn’t have fine clothes and still they had a taking 
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way with them. The families were real hospitable in the 
villages, so far as making us come in and sit round went, 
kind of liked those girls, though they didn’t seem so sw 
as the town girls. 

“But Paris! I got a three days’ leave in Paris once, a 
of all the places to make a fellow sick! I bet our minist 
would have called it a sink of wickedness all right. T 
girls there made me sick. Slim necks, dirty; pretty lit 
hands, and black finger nails. Justa combination of char 
and dirt. And their faces—powdered till they looked Ii 
whitewash, and their cheeks and lips kind of purplez 
and their eyebrows pulled out so as to make them ,¢ 
thin arched line. I'll tell you, they made me tired of # 
French girls forever. 

“Give me the American girls. Why, say, I like go 
looks as well as the next fellow, but I’ll tell you right ne 
I’d rather see the homeliest girl in the United States th; 
the prettiest one in France. Now that I’m used to # 
French being different I can see that they can’t surpa 
our girls either in looks or in style. I want my girl to be 
comrade, a real partner in all the ways there are. It’s on 
the American girl that can come up to that requiremer 
When my little old wound heals up it’s me for the little o 
U.S. A. and a girl I didn’t say anything to before I we 
away, but she’ll hear an earful from me when I get home 


Getting Acquainted With Sweetness 


O DOUBT at all that our soldiers in France had {J 

American girls parked high on pedestals. But becau 
children have to play together they did fraternize wi 
their lady allies. I saw them in a quiet sector in {] 
spring and summer of 1918. All the French most of the 
knew when they arrived was tout de suite—because th 
phrase was needed to speed up the French beaucoup, becau 
everything was either very much or very many, from pu 
chases to cooties; and non compris because ‘‘don’t unde 
stand” was very useful when breaking French rules—sui 
as riding on a third-class ticket in a first-class compartmer 
When innocent-faced buck privates said “‘non compris” 
few hundred times to a frantic guard who was asking f 
excess fare he was too jaded to try to collect further. Th 
loved to see him explode, curse his dear allies, and then; 
limp in the corridor. 

But a stinted vocabulary did not seem to impede you 
people very noticeably. I overheard a soldier once getti 
on terms with a girl. She was a pretty Alsatian, but dor 
think of her as clad in costume; for this was the Alsa 
that had belonged to Germany, and costumes were 7a 
and mostly treasured in chests. She had on a black sk 
and a white blouse that would have been better for a 
sion with the washtub. But she had a vivid smile a 
a pair of effective try-it-again black eyes. The soldi 
came into the outhouse which the family used as a 8 
of woodshed, swinging a pitcher. | 

“Hello, Sweetness,”’ he said. “How’ s the girl?’’ 

A giggle from Sweetness, who pushed back a lock of hi 
that was slipping over her ear. 

“Fine! I’m glad to hear it. 
milk, hey?” 

He held up the pitcher; then setting it on a shelf we 
through an expressive pantomime. First he hunched oy 
lowered his hea} 
said ‘‘moo-moo,” f 
his hands, the fré 
fingers pointed, ji) 
over his forehea) 
chewed an imaginé 
cud with wide sidew | 
motions. Then g) 
ting a stool hes/ 
down beside the tal], 
and lowering hi 
hands made vigor 
milking motions it|| 
thepitcher, then tilt | 
the pitcher agall 


Now, how about a lit 


as kedsuw a 


suite.” 


ter, got him the mi 
and when he he di 
a handful of co Pr 
wanted. a 
“Some girl, Swe 
ness,’’ he assured I} 
“How’d you like: 
go for a walk with § 
to-night, eh? q 

chow.” 
(Continued on 
Page 34) ; 
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Your letter is there with others. 


The paper is crisp, crackling—possesses the dis- 
tinctive feel and appearance of a rag-content 
bond. It pleases both eye and touch. It is 
Systems Bond—the rag-content loft-dried paper 
at the reasonable price. 


That letter shows the good judgment of a real 
salesman. It builds on the subtle but lasting 
impression that a pleasing appearance creates. 


In every way it pays to use Systems Bond. 
The moderate cost of Systems, based on the 
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time es I hopea might 
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will 
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fact that the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
itself carries through from first to last every 
step in the making, effectively indicates this 
paper as a worthy first choice. 


Ask your printer to use Systems for your next order of 
letterheads. He can also obtain for you our book ‘‘ The 
Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper,’’ interesting 
and valuable to the paper buyer. It presents worth- 
while information in a non-technical fashion. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same advantageous 
conditions—and including the well-known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 
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New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

He crooked his arm, put her hand into it, and prome- 
naded the length of the shed. Then on his watch he indi- 
cated the hour of seven. He pointed to her and to himself 
and in the direction of the road outside the village. 

“You and me, we go walking at seven. Compris?”’ 

“Marchons,” she giggled. 

“March; good enough, only we'll stroll.” 

Sweetness looked fearfully over her shoulder, made the 
motions of an old man walking and peering, took a strap 
and lashed it lightly against her own plump person, tiptoed 
across the floor and made the motions of fleeing furtively. 

“Aha, I see. Your old man would object, but you’ll do 
a sneak and meet me. If I were your mother, Sweetness, 
I'd reproach you, but being your companion in crime I 
accept your terms. Only, Sweetness, if you’re that kind 
I wonder how many others there have been before me.” 

I’ve no doubt that if they really took that walk the two 
were able to understand each other. As a knowledgeable 
top sergeant said of a string of couples 
wandering over the road that led to Mul- 
house: ‘‘They only need speech up to a 
certain point anyhow. After that words 
wouldn’t be expected any more than they 
would from young philanderers at home.” 

Sometimes pantomime could be misin- 
terpreted. A buck private—my friend 
Michael, who in civilian life was a bar- 
keeper on a street hard by the Bowery— 
told me, long after the event, of a time 
when misplaced confidence had given him 
an embarrassing afternoon. 

“T’d looked over all the girls in the 
village,”” Michael said, ‘“‘because I don’t 
need to tell you that when there’s five 
hundred fellows in a place, all waiting for 
the war to get a move on, and nothing 
to do except unnecessary details, and no 
amusements except the two cafés, and 
nothing to look at except the German 
woods over there and these here lousy 
stables and rich manure piles close at 
hand—why, I needn’t tell you that the 
fellows got a line on all the people in the 
place, men, women and children. Natu- 
rally the girls are in the first row in the 
chorus.” 


The Methods of Angelique 


“C10 I LOOKED them all over, see? This 
Angelique, she takes my eye because 

she looks like a girl I used to go to school 
with. Mind you, I’d never even taken 
that girl to a movie, but over here any- 
thing that looks like anything at home 
looks good to me. So Isashay quite a bit 
to the place where this Angelique stays. 
She lives with her sister, who’s married 
toa poilu. The poilu’s brigaded with us, 
only not in this part—up Diefnatten way. 
There’s two of the cutest kids about two 
years old—twins. Ever notice that the 
French don’t run much to twins? You’d 
think twins would appeal to ’em. Sort of 
thrifty management. But the folks in 
that village seemed to think the twins were 
a joke on Angelique’s sister. Itook to 
the kids. They were about the size of my 
little niece at home. I used to play with 
them quite a bit. Kind of took the place 
of talk, and it pleased the two women. 
But, mind you, we’d talk. I know a few 
words of French, and I’d say them, and 
they’d nod and smile, and answer back a 
whole string of gabble, so I thought they 
understood me. I couldn’t make out 
much they said, they talked so fast. But 
we got on all right, and when one just had 
to be sure what the other was driving at we made signs. 
“Well, I’m strong for Angelique because of her looks, 
but she’s the greatest little old collector of property you 
ever saw. The very first time I met her she begged for 
chocolate. Well, that was all right. Just a kid’s sweet 
tooth. Pretty near every time I went there I’d have some 
Y chocolate in my pockets. But, gee! she’d not stop at 
that. She’d go through me and pinch half my cigarettes. 
She even took two cigars I had. I used to wonder if she 
smoked on the sly. Not only that. One time I was sport- 
ing a fine white silk handkerchief my sister gave me as one 
of her farewell presents. She pinches that. She takes my 
cigarette lighter, my cigarette case, my pocketknife, even 
my pencils. She salvages a gold ring I have. Not all at 
once, you know. She’s got such a cute laughing way with 
her that at the time I don’t make any kick. Sometimes 
walking back to billets when she hasn’t even come across 
with a cup of coffee I say to myself that she’s got a crust of 
her own, all right. But after all, I thinks maybe they’re 
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pretty poor, and maybe I’ll be bumped off with a shell 
pretty soon, and somebody’ll be going through my pockets 
whose fingers won’t be as gentle as Angelique’s. 

‘‘Well, I hear the Y. M. C. A. is going to give a swell 
entertainment over to Danne-Marie—Joe Lorraine with 
his songs and imitations that even the French could under- 
stand, and colored-chalk pictures. So, thinks I, how about 
asking Angelique to come along? First I get the promise 
of a pass, for you bet they don’t grow on every bush. Then 
I go and put it up to Angelique. Her sister is sitting round 
and she seems some excited and pleased. We have a lot of 
jabber back and forth, and as I get it the sister wants to 
come along too. Well, that goes with me. We jabber some 
more back and forth. There’s some talk about the kiddies. 
I explain that the kids can’t come, but I’ll beau the two 
women. The sister pretty near kisses me, and Angelique 
pats my arm and goes through the pockets on that side. 

“So the next day I show up. There’s the two girls 
waiting for me, dressed to kill, and there’s two poilus; 


sister’s husband and husband’s brother. Husband don’t 
interest me especial, but brother does, because he’s wearing 
my ring; also he’s got a corner of my white silk handker- 
chief sticking out of his pocket. He takes out my knife, 
and cuts the end of my cigar, and lights it with my lighter. 
Gosh! I bet he was gorged with my chocolate and sweet 
biscuits. 

“T’m staring and trying to take it all in, the four of them 
all the time jabbering, husband and sister affectionate and 
innocent, but brother and Angelique having a kind of 
meaning in their grins. Then all of a sudden first thing I 
know sister loads the two kids in my arms and the four of 
them are off. Yes, sir! What they’d gathered was that 
I’d play nursegirl while they went to the show. Can you 
beat that? 

“T kind of suspicion that Angelique had known all the 
time what I’d expected and had tipped off some of the 
fellows that could speak better French than I could. 
Anyhow, all the afternoon the fellows kept dropping in to 
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guy me. Asked what was my formula for modifying 
milk, and could they be present to help give the ]j 
darlings their bath, and was I going to have them say tl 
simple prayers in French or in English. You can fig 
what a lot of dubs would say.. Course I tried to pret, 
that I’d known all the time I was to take care of the k: 
but it didn’t go down, for, as they reminded me, a fel 
doesn’t get a haircut and give himself a shave just to p 
nursegirl. To add to my troubles, those kids acted ] 
young demons, and the fellows egged them on. 

“Oh, yeh, Angelique had a great sense of humor. M 
have, when it ran bigger than her sense of thrift. Hit 
that or she had a big share of vanity and thought she eo 
make me stand for anything. Anyhow, after that I sa 
money, for you can bet Angelique never went through 
pockets again. I learned a lesson, and after that j 
wanted to be dead sure what a girl was saying I did 
depend on my own translation. I took an interprete 
Young couples not gifted in pantomime or not yet 
vanced to the stage where silence is bet 
than speech used to use English-Fre 
phrase books, which in the Army yw 
almost as plentiful as bayonets. Cast 
arrow into the air in those spring ¢ 
early-summer days and it would be pre 
certain to alight somewhere near a yo 
and a maiden sitting side by side bene; 
a grassy bank. His arm would be ab 
her waist and her head would be agai 
his shoulder. She would be holdin 
phrase book. An idea would strike h 
With his free hand he would flip the pa 
of the book till he found a word or cla 
that would express hismeaning. She wo 
look at the translation in French ¢ 
nod understandingly. Then she would 
through the same performance. They 
it like a game, each taking the proper tu 
Somehow, even the most voluble per 
did not feel like being a monologi 
under those circumstances. 


Talking in Smiles 


Bu even when no words and littlep 
tomime were exchanged our boys 
along very well with the French, especie 
in those early days. Just smiles and n) 
would answer, and each person seen 
satisfied to permit the foreigner to expr 
himself in his own language without 
or hindrance. There was one buck priv 
who had a lovely mellow voice and. 
impish disposition. He arrived in a to 
in Champagne and bought a meal a 
little French inn. Presently he began 
sing. The French crowded round deligh 
and impressed. He sang a joyful song: 
made them laugh. Then he took sa 
shocking ribald words and sang themw 
a die-away expression, to a mournful tu 
and had them all weeping, his like-min 
companions having to put their own fa 
to quite a strain. 

That same lad, next day, in a café acr: 
the road sat over coffee with a numbei! 
boon companions. He wanted to smi 
but he could not make his lighter we: 
He apostrophized that lighter in the m' 
awful language. 

Then the French girl, who for a]. 
hour had been hovering over their tal 
with a perfectly blank face, said: ‘‘ Possi| 
you have no essence in your lighter.” 

Ensued a dead silence as each man ti! 
to recall exactly what had been said. 

It was a relief to the soldiers when t)} 
met a girl who could speak English. Th 
was one bright, good-looking girl who | 
learned our language in Chicago, and who felt that 
American soldier belonged to her. She came to Wi 
Duff, the head of our Y. M. C. A. organization in Al 
and said that her heart was torn because the café prop 
was charging our boys too much for wine. a 

“Tt is not right, monsieur,” she said, ‘‘to chareaa 

\} 


prices for the wine, so much to the poilus and so m 
more to the Americans. It wrings my heart, and? 
monsieur, if you will give me the money I will set u 
me shop of my own, and of the profits I will let you h' 
a iB) _ | 
Our soldiers, by the way, were usually very discreet 
to what they said to Frenchmen and Frenchwomen ¥i 
could speak good English. They felt a natural interes 
anyone with whom they could communicate freely. 
One time in the Argonne drive I spoke to a serge! 
about a French girl I had met in 1916 in a certain sec! 
He and I were sitting in a shell-torn house over a li 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE general impression about 
the Hupmobile is that it is 
thoroughly trustworthy. 


Even where repair facilities, and repair 
parts, are far beyond immediate reach, 
people see Zhe Comfort Car rendering 
continuous service. 


This peculiar faithfulness is one of 
the things which has made the Hup- 
mobile known as an wnucommon!/y 
good car. 


It is also one of the reasons why the 
Hupmobile is regarded as an excep- 
tionally economical car to own. 


| T, he Comfort Car 
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throw at me for thus attempting to work 
off a travelogue on them. I see them, and 
I confidently ask them to stay their 
hands. My motives are not so base as 
they might seem. I merely wish to get 
before my readers the picture of an army 
transport taking more than two days to 
steam down one side of the island of 
Luzon. I wish everybody to realize that 
Luzén is no peanut of an island. It isa 
large he-island, considerably larger than 
the state of Indiana. Mindanao, another 
island of the Philippine group, which runs 
Luz6n a close second in size, is another 
two days south of Luzén. And scattered 
in between them and round them are 
islands and islands and islands. Exclu- 
sive of Luzén and Mindanao, there are 
3139 Philippine islands; and a rapid and 
accurate calculator can figure from this 
that the total number of islands in the 
Philippine Archipelago is 3141. 

Though I am not one of those persons 
who like to indulge in such mental de- 
bauches as proving that if all the eggs 
eaten for breakfast in the United States 
each morning were to be placed end to end 
they would reach from Booth Tarking- 
ton’s double-furnaced home on the ridge at 
Kennebunkport, Maine, to Harry Leon Wil- 
son’s palatial residence in Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, with enough left over to make an 
omelet for a party of thirty-nine people— 
though I am no such exact scientist as that, 
I cannot resist stating that the entire Philip- 
pine group could be inclosed by an isosceles 
triangle with sides 1000 miles long and a 
base 500 miles long. That is—it could al- 
most be inclosed. Even with that generous 
triangle the Sulu group of islands would be 
left out in the tropic sea, with the old Sultan 
of Sulu petulantly slamming the lid of his 
brass betel box up and down and wonder- 
ing what sort of game the Manilamen were 
trying to put over him by not including his 
people in the triangle. 

Let us plunge headlong at a few facts. 
The total land area of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago is 115,026 square miles—a greater 
area than that comprised in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. It is 27,000 square miles larger 
than Great Britain. It is a regular whale 
of an archipelago. 

The very heart of the island of Luzon is 
filled with Tagalogs to the number of about 
two million. The Tagalogs are the most 
advanced of all the Filipinos. They are 
small men with rather high-pitched voices. 


The Presidente of an Igorrote Town 
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A Moro Dato and His Staff From the Southern Philippines 


When the Americans took the Philippines 
in 1898 their advancement was almost a 
zero quantity. Ten per cent of them had a 
fair education and wore European clothes. 
Theninety per cent were illiterate, extremely 
superstitious, impractical, illogical, unin- 
quisitive, unimaginative, uninventive, un- 
resourceful. They would gamble away 
their last pennies in cock fighting; they 
were improvident. 

That was how the Americans found the 
Tagalogs in 1898. In the twenty years that 
have elapsed since the Americans took hold, 
the Tagalog hasn’t changed very much. In 
the cities there are more educated Tagalogs; 
and in the country districts they wear more 
clothes than they used to wear; and the 
children go to school; but in twenty years’ 
time not much of a dent can be made in 
traits that have been common to a race for 
three hundred years and more. 

So much for the Tagalogs. They are the 
most advanced of the Filipinos, remember. 
When the Philippines become independent, 
Tagalog politicians will occupy the positions 
of power. Yet the Tagalogs comprise only 
one-fifth of the population of the Philippines. 

Northeast of the Tagalogs are the Bukid- 
nons. The Bukidnons are savages, eating 
their meat raw and occasionally howling 
dolefully at the moon. When a Tagalog 
speaks to a Bukidnon his 
words mean no more to the 
Bukidnon than my words 
would mean to you if I should 
remark either earnestly or 
carelessly: ‘‘Wolla glub iffa 
bula-bulla willi glob glub.” 
And conversely the words of 
a Bukidnon are as meaning- 
less to the Tagalog as cubist 
poems are to me—and that, 
you may rest assured, is about 
the height of meaninglessness. 

Also north of the Tagalogs 
are the Negritos, who origi- 
nally populated the islands. 
The Negritos have an easy 
time of it, for they wear as 
few clothes as it is possible to 


A Family of Kalingas, the Most Warlike Division of the Igorrote Race 


wear. They have no neckties to tie and no 
socks to darn. They have no laundry bills 
whatsoever. A Negrito more than five feet 
in height isa giant. Negritos have weak un- 
developed jaws, and they are wild; though 
so far as is known they are just naturally 
wild and have not been made wild by the 
acts of this or any other administration. 
This is probably due to the fact that they 
cannot read. They can’t write either. The 
Negritos mentally are about as well off as a 
jellyfish. A Tagalog could talk to a Neg- 
rito all day without getting a single thought 
across—as the saying goes. 

North of the Bukidnons and the Negritos 
are the Pampangans, to the number of 
almost half a million. The Pampangans 
have a dialect of their own, which cannot 
be understood by the Tagalog without 
special training, and their mode of life is 
about the same as that of the Tagalog. 
They are a little more illiterate; but they 
have the same general characteristics as 
their brothers to the south. 

Also north of the Tagalogs are the Ilo- 
canos, the Pangasinans, the Igorrotes, the 
Cagayans and the Zambalans. There are 
about a million Ilocanos, and the Ilocanos 
cannot understand Tagalog. What is more, 
the Ilocanos have several dialects, so that 
a lot of the Ilocanos can’t understand each 
other. Consequently a Taga- 
log is out of luck when he falls 
in with an Ilocano and wants 
to ask where Mr. Jones lives 
or how much a quart of milk 
is worth or how he’s going to 
vote next autumn. The men- 
tal development of the Iloca- 
nos is considerably lower than 
that of the Tagalog. 

There are half a million 
Pangasinans, who are about 
on a par with the Pampan- 
gans. ; 

The Pangasinans have a 
language of their own, and 
can neither understand nor 
be understood by any of the 
other tribes or races. , 
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The Igorrotes number upward of ath 
of a million. The Igorrotes are the gent 
men who used to go out with wicker h 
kets strapped to their waists and eo 
back—if they had good luck—with | 
baskets full of their enemies’ heads. T) 
were known as head-hunters; and 
not only were wild, but some of th 
still are wild, though not so wild { 
thereisno method in their wildness, 


systems of terraced rice fields in the wo 
The Japanese esteem themselves r, 
highly in the matter of building ter 
but. when. the Igorrotes start terr 
they make the Japanese look extrem 
nauseated, not to say sick. An Igorr 
thinks nothing of building a single 
fifty feet high for a terrace; and wher 
really gets the terracing fever he will 
his terraces thousands of feet up | 
mountain slopes. And though the Ig 
rotes wear neither waistcoats nor deta 
able cuffs nor spats, and though 
poignant agony of contemplating a | 
ury tax on underwear has never ente 
their gay untrammeled lives, and t 
most of them wouldn’t know what 
with a pair of trousers, their thriftir 
could not be improved upon if each ons 
them wore two hundred pounds or mor 
clothes. a 
Yes, indeed! The Igorrotes have 
admirably successful at the gentle 
salting away the coin of the realm. 
per capita wealth of the United States a 
May 1, 1919, is $54.64, and we American 
in a per capital manner of speaking— 
universally acknowledged to be provi 
fixed. But one of the Igorrote tribes— 
Ifugaos, of whom there are about 150,00 
have a per capita wealth of nearly f 
hundred dollars. : E 
Accompanying this article there i 
photograph of the John D. Rockefelle 
the Ifugaos. You will note that his en 
wardrobe consists of a turban, a haj 
smile, a string of beads and a belt for 
bolo. But he is well heeled with the wic 
advertised kale. Nor is this an old cabi 
photograph that his wife dug out of a cé 
box inthe attic orungummed from the far 
photograph album. The loose airy st 
of his garments are not the styles which 
tained years and years ago, in the eras Ww 
the Germans were supposed to be reg’ 
people, and before prohibition had real 
dry and scaly head above the dead gra 
(Continued on Page 38) | 
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writes home | Arteraft 
Stars 


Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released 
up to June 30th. Save the list! 
And see the pictures! 


Paramount 


John Barrymore in 
“THE TEST OF, HONOR” 
Billie Burke in 
““Goop Gracious ANNABELLE” 
Marguerite Clark in ‘‘Giris” 
Ethel Clayton in 
‘““MrNn, WOMEN AND MONEY” 
Dorothy Gish in 
“T’LL Get Him YET" 
Lila Lee in 
““A DAUGHTER OF THE WOLF” 
“Oh!YouWomen” A John Em- 
erson-Anita Loos Production 
Vivian Martin in 
“AN INNOCENT ADVENTURESS” 
Shirley Mason in 
“THE FINAL CLOSE-UP” 
Wallace Reid in 
“VYou’RE FIRED’ 
Bryant Washburn in 
“PUTTING IT OVER” 


Thomas H. Ince-Paramount 
Enid Bennett in 
“THe HAUNTED BEDROOM’ 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“OTHER MEN’s WIVES” 
Charles Ray in 
“Hay Foot, StRAw Foot” 


Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
“Little Women” (from Louisa 
M. Alcott's famous book). 
A William A. Brady Production 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
““SPORTING LIFE” 
“The Silver King” 
starring William Faversham 
“False Faces” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
“*The Woman Thou Gavest Me” 
Hugh Ford’s Production 
of Hall Caine’s Novel 
“Secret Service” 
starring Robert Warwick 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“THe WHITE HEATHER” 


Artcraft 


Cecil B. deMille’s Production 
“For BETTER, FoR WorSE” 
Douglas Fairbanks in 
“THE KNICKERBOCKER 
BucKAROO” 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“THE AVALANCHE” 
D. W. Griffith’s Production 
“TRUE HEART SUSIE” 
*Wm. S. Hart in 
“SQUARE DEAL SANDERSON”’ 
Mary Pickford in 
“CAPTAIN KIDD, JR.” 
Fred Stone in 


ee Ue Letter from mother to 
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PNET. over the country, every evening, millions of people 
are packing the leading theatres in every city and town to 
see Famous Players-Lasky Corporation's nationally known 


: A i 
= | These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying { i 
S Oe Paramount-Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
and brown leaves of the scorching prairies. 
No. The styles so graphically portrayed in 
this photograph are 1919 models, and the 
picture was taken last January by Captain 
Riley, our intelligence officer in the Philip- 
pines. Heran across this wealthy old party 
on the trail and bought his bolo from him. 

The Igorrote has a language all his own, 
which the Tagalog cannot understand; but 
the Igorrote has his opinions of the Tagalog, 
and those opinions aren’t fit to publish. 
Whenever the Tagalog has had a chance he 
has always been guilty of the most extreme 
cruelties toward the Igorrote. And if the 
Igorrote ever gets a chance at the Tagalog— 
then, in the words of either Henry or Jesse 
James, good night! 

The Cagayans and the Zambalans, last 
of those to the north of the Tagalogs, are 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand in 
number. The Cagayans have a language of 
their own, and so have the Zambalans. 
They can’t understand each other and they 
can’t understand Tagalog, and a Tagalog 
can’t understand them—all of which ap- 
pears to be satisfactory to all of them. 

To thesouth of the Tagalogs on the island 
of Luzén are the Bicols. The Bicols are 
nearly as advanced as the Tagalogs; but 
their language is incomprehensible to the 
Tagalogs; and as a matter of fact they have 
so many dialects that they frequently be- 
come greatly mussed up while conversing 
with each other. 

In the islands to the south of Luzon 
there are three peoples—the Visayans, the 
Moros and the wild men. There are 4,000,- 
000 Visayans—twice as many as there are 
Tagalogs. The Visayans speak their own 
tongue. They are more illiterate than the 
Tagalogs, but quite like them otherwise. 
Some of them are quite civilized and edu- 
cated. The Moros are the hard-boiled eggs 
who were addicted to the peculiar and racy 
habit of deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought running amuck, binding themselves 
tightly with cords here and there so that a 
slash on one portion of the body would per- 
mit the other portions to go on functioning 
until they had done all the damage it was 
possible to do. They are also the parties who 
‘ are responsible for our Army using a .45- 
caliber revolver instead of a .88. Half a 
dozen .38-caliber bullets in the body of a 
charging Moro didn’t seem to disturb him 
at all; so the Army took to the .45, which 
will stop even a Moro with such unbridled 
vigor that he can never recall just what his 
intentions were at the moment he was 
stopped. 

Those widely advertised bad men—the 
Malay pirates—have frequently been Mo- 
ros. Even to-day, when things are slack 
for a rambunctious Moro, he is very apt to 
indulge in a little high-class pirating. Then 
half a dozen American enlisted men and a 
perspiring lieutenant climb into a motor 
boat that has a machine gun mounted in the 
bow, and proceed to chase that pirate round 
Moroland with such ferocity and attention 
to detail that he wishes his parents had made 
him study to be a clergyman instead of a 
pirate. Unless you have been in the Philip- 
pines recently you have probably never 
heard of that well-known Moro, the pirate 
Jikiri. Yet it was only a short time ago 
that Jikiri was indulging in ground-and- 
lofty pirating that would have made Cap- 
tain Kidd, Morgan or Blackbeard offer hima 
ten-year contract and a share in the busi- 
ness. The Americans finally cornered 
Jikiri and his merry men in a cavein the 
crater of Patian Island—an old voleanic 
cone rising straight out of the sizzling 
Sulu Sea. They besieged him in his cave 
for two days and a night, and at times the 
Americans were fighting within ten feet 
of the mouth of the cave. Finally Jikiri 
and his men charged out, swinging their 
bolos at everything insight. They slashed 
a few Americans, and then they died— 
all of them. Three of the officers who 
participated in the ruction received Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor, which dem- 
onstrates plainly that it was neither a 
basket picnic nor yet a tatting bee. 

Not by any means do I wish to inti- 
mate that the Moros are pirates by incli- 
nation or by avocation. Under American 
supervision and tutelage they have made 
great progress. They are rapidly learn- 
ing to speak English; and where condi- 
tions are right they are excellent workers. 
But underneath the skin they are still 
hard fighters and hard guys. They don’t 
speak Tagalog and they don’t under- 
standit. ~ 

The savages and wild men of the south- 
ern islands are just naturally savage and 
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wild, and that’s all there is toit. They can 
be depended on to be wild, but they can’t be 
depended on for anything else. A white 
man who succeeds in silently approaching 
a wild man and saying “boo!” to him 
loudly and abruptly will either receive a 
spear through the chest before the echoes 
have died away in the surrounding jungle 
or he will enjoy the unusual spectacle of 
seeing a human being run from him at such 
speed that he will cover the first hundred 
yards in eight and one-fifth seconds—which 
is one and two-fifths seconds faster than the 
time in which the record books admit that 
one hundred yards can be traveled on foot. 
There is nothing wilder than a wild man of 
the Southern Philippines. Needless to say, 
he knows no more about the Tagalog lan- 
guage than he does about the Freudian 
theory of dreams. 

I have emphasized the fact that the 
Bukidnons, the Negritos, the Pampangans, 
the Ilocanos, the Pangasinans, the Igorrotes, 
the Cagayans, the Zambalans, the Visa- 
yans, the Moros and the wild men do not 
speak Tagalog. Nevertheless, the Tagalogs 
are the politically dominant people of the 
Philippines; «and it is they who will goy- 
ern or attempt to govern the islands if the 
Philippines are given their independence 
by the United States. There are ten million 
Filipinos, of whom two million are Taga- 
logs. If the Tagalogs rule the Philippines 
the great majority of Filipinos won’t even 
know what the Tagalogs are talking about. 

The United States in the past has fig- 
ured that the Filipinos could not be self- 
governing until all the different tribes and 
races were able to speak a common lan- 
guage. Highteen days after the Americans 
occupied Manila in 1898, General Otis 
started along those lines by opening seven 
schools with American noncommissioned 
officers as teachers. Ever since then the 
Americans have striven with might and 
main to give the Filipinos a common lan- 
guage. At one time nearly a thousand 
American teachers were instructing in Fili- 
pino schools. In another twenty years, if 
all goes well—and those last four words need 
italicizing—the Filipinos of the north and 
of the south will have a common tongue. 
In twenty years’ time.the Tagalogs will be 
able to put up an argument, and the Moros 
will be able to understand it. If the Taga- 
log is a good talker—and most educated 
Tagalogs are—he may so influence the 
Moro that the latter will be nice to him. 
They may even team up together. The 
lion and the lamb may eat from the same 
lunch box. 
But that 
will be 
twenty 
years from 
to-day. 

Twenty 
years from 
to-day, if 
the Amer- 
icans are 
still in the 
Philip- 
pines with 
the policy 
of educat- 
ing every 
Filipino in 
theislands, 
of making 
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the Philippines as good a place in which to 
live as they can possibly be made and of 
giving the Filipinos complete independence 
in thought, in action, in commerce, in local 
government, in everything except the abil- 
ity to run themselves into civil war or 
the attacks of grabby neighbors—then the 
Moro and the Tagalog can meet on the 
Luneta in Manila; and the Moro can say 
to the Tagalog in English that is marred 
only slightly by a Moro twang: ‘‘How’s 
crops?” : 

And the Tagalog can reply in English 
that has a trace of Tagalog drawl to it: 
“Fine! Only we’re watching our carabaos 
for rinderpest.” 

And the Igorrote can saunter up to the 
Moro and in his harsh mountain-dialect 
English remark casually: “‘How about 
sliding over to the hotel and having a 
coupla shots of the old hooch?” 

And the Moro can reply with a preg- 
nant wink: ‘‘Boy, you certainly said a 
mouthful!”’ 

And on the way over they can pick up a 
Visayan and a Bicol and a Pampangan and 
an Ilocano, and the six of them can repair 
to the hotel. 

And when all six of them are lined up 
in front of the bar and the Negrito bar 
boy is shining the top of it with a damp 
rag they will all understand the Negrito 
when he remarks: ‘‘What’ll it be, gents?” 

And the Igorrote will say: “‘Make mine 
a mango split’; and the Moro will yawn 
and observe: ‘‘Fix me up a nut sundae, 
Eddie”; and the Visayan will say: ‘One 
of the same, Eddie’’; and the Bicol will 
fix Eddie with a piercing glance and whis- 
per: “A little Jamaica ginger, Eddie.” 

And so it will go. Eddie will understand 
all of them and they will all understand 
each other; and there will be harmony and 
understanding and what the investigators 
and historians like to term homogeneity. 
They will have—or ought to have— a com- 
mon language in another twenty years. 
To-day they haven’t. 

The United States wants the Filipinos to 
have a common language. It wants the 
Filipinos to learn how to govern them- 
selves, and then to go ahead and do it. It 
wants them to be healthy and happy and 
peaceful and prosperous. It is exactly that 
toward which the United States has worked 
since 1898. In 1900 President McKinley 
instructed the Philippine Commission as 
follows: “‘In all forms of government and 
administrative provisions which they are 
authorized to prescribe, the commission 
should 
bearin 
mind that 
the gov- 
ernment 
which they 
are estab- 
lishing is 
designed 
not for our 
satisfac- 
tion, nor 
for the ex- 
pression of 
our theo- 
retical 
views, but 
fiorrssiine 
happiness, 
peace and 


Acting Governor General Yeater of the Philippines and Some Igorrotes on a Trail in the 
Mountain Province of Northern Luzon 
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prosperity of the people of the 
Islands.”’ 

The United States has made, 
said, a fairyland of the Philippin 
session that makes an Ameri 
prouder of being an American. 
schooling the Filipinos; it has given 
wonderful roads, an excellent tele 
and cable system, fine docks, a fir 
postal service, postal savings banks, s 
electricity, good railroads and ¢ 
protection against trouble from withj 
without. Toallintents and purposestt 
pinos are independent. The United. 
guarantees to them every right, pri 
and liberty which is accorded to ou 
citizens. They have the right to free 
course in their trade. They are protec 
at our experise—from the follies an 
designs of others. When the time com 
United States wants to take awe 
Army and go away from the Phil) 
and leave the Filipinos as free in na 
they are in fact to-day. i 

Recently Washington has been visit 
a Philippine Independence Mission, 
posed of forty Filipinos, for the pur 
persuading the American peoplaia 
time has arrived for the birth of a F 
pine Republic. They want indepen 
and they want it now. 4 

My opportunities for observing thi 
sion have been somewhat more 1 
than I had hoped for; for I watched 
get ready for their trip to America 
then I traveled for a month on the 
transport with them. I heard wha 
residents of the Philippines had t 
about them; and I read the articles j 
Manila papers telling what gaudy ra 
they were buying in order to dazz] 
Americans; and [I read all the passi 
speeches they made at the farewell 
quets given to them. I watched the 
Rizal Marching Club and the M 
Quézon Chowder Association and the 
salem Coconut Splitters’ Union and a 
beauty and chivalry of Manila crowd 
to the dock on the day the transport | 
and send floral horseshoes to them an 
songs to them and wave banners and | 
farewells. 

Some of the members of the mission 
cultured and able and astute politi 
who knew what they wanted and w 
wanted it; but others were amiablk 
well-dressed youngsters who hadn’ 
slightest idea as to what they were 
to do—except that they were going to 
they were told. Three of these young 
after they had finished their missic 
were going to enter American univer: 
Another was hunting a good job i 
United States. A large number of 
were mestizos. That is to say, they 
part Chinese or part Spanish or part 
lish—not pure Filipinos at all. 

Some of the members of the mission 
very careful in their speeches to say no 
about asking for independence. The 
sisted and repeated that they were goi 
the United States to strengthen comm 
relations between Americans and Fili 
This puzzled me, and I questioned an / 
ican who has had very wide dealings 
Filipinos from all parts of the islands 

““Most of them,” said he, “don’t wai 
dependence—not real independence. 
want a guaranteed independence. 
want to make treaties and have the U 

States stand behind the treaties. 

want the American Army to go k 

but if anything happens to disturb 

they want the American Army to 

back in a hurry and straighten t 

up and then go right back home a 

They want to be independent, but 

want to be able to call an Ame 

policeman across 8000 miles of wa 
the slightest sign of trouble. If they 
to get their complete indepen 
they’d be frightened to death, mo 
them. I am speaking of the politi 
now. They want to be independent, 

they don’t—if you know what I r 

As for those who are not politicie 

goodly percentage of them don’t wa 

be independent for some little time 

Stee know that they aren’t read 

e”? 

One of the members of the miss’ 
Rafael R. Alunan, representative t 
Philippine legislature from Occid 
Negros—made an interesting state 
just before leaving Manila. . 

““As a member of this big deleg 
to the United States,” said he, “I 
concentrate my efforts in codper: 
with my colleagues on the missic 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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No One Quality Predominates 
in the New Hudson Super-Six 


Its Four Years’ Development Results in a Rounded Perfection 


That 60,000 Owners of Earlier Models Had Predicted 


The names of certain automobiles call to mind definite 
characteristics of those cars. 

Four years ago, when the Super-Six was introduced, Hudson 
meant a motor with 72 per cent greater power without added 
size or weight. 

In another year its emblem, the White Triangle, marked the 
winning cars in most of the leading speedway, road racing and 
mountain climbing contests. 

Then the name Hudson became a synonym for endurance. 
It meant longer and harder automobile service. 


The growing number of Hudsons later gave it another dis- 
tinction. The beauty of its various types was recognized every- 
where. It became a familiar object on every highway. 


Then Still Another Distinction 


In each of these distinctions for which the name Hudson 
became symbolic, no forfeiture was made of earlier advantages. 
Each advance became an additional merit. 


The new Hudson Super-Six encompasses all the wanted quali- 
ties. It is a powerful car, but every item of its construction 
measures up to the standard of its motor. 

It is a fast car, but its endurance is equal to any task imposed. 
It is a beautiful car and every detail in finish and convenience 
matches its outward appearance. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Besides Being an Im- 

provedHudson,it Sells 

at a Lower Price, 
$1975 at Detroit 
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For Every Type of User 


The new Hudson Super-Six is the choice of the conservative 
town driver as well as of the hard driving tourist. 


Those who demand high speed know the Super-Six will meet 
any situation. We have entirely withdrawn from racing but 
every important racing contest includes a number of Hudsons. 
They are entered by professional race drivers interested only in 
stake winning. The Super-Six is their choice car because they 
know its endurance. 


The town motorist prefers the new Hudson Super-Six be- 
cause of its flexibility. Its power range eliminates the necessity 
for much gear shifting. Traffic congestion is avoided because of 
the way the Super-Six can take advantage of every opening. 
Note how Hudsons, without exceeding the speed limits, slip in 
ahead of less flexible cars. 


And those too, who choose cars of beauty and dignity because 
they reflect good taste as well as utility, prefer Hudsons. 


A glance at any general list of Hudson owners will indicate 
how it appeals to all users. 


It is not a car of a single advantage. It meets all needs. 


The way it satisfies 60,000 users, representing every automo- 
bile need, is a suggestion of its universal appeal. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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There’s.a lot 
more than cleancut 
styleinan’ R & W 
No-wate waist-line 
summer suit. 


The cool airy fabrics 
will give you in- 
creased satisfaction 
and comfort. 


You owe it to your 
health and appear- 
ance to own a couple 


of “R & W summer 


suits. 


Your dealer sells them. 


PRODUCT OF THE 


DAYLIGHT SHOPS 


Look for the “R & W”’ label—it’s 
your protection. It will pay you. 


Makers of good summer clothing, trousers, 
overcoats, raincoats, fancy and dress 
waistcoats, smoking jackets, bathrobes, 
golf and automobile apparel. 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 


CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 38) ; 
work for whatever thing they may wish to 
obtain from the American people.” — 

In San Francisco, however, awaiting the 
arrival of the mission, was Manuel Quézon, 
president of the Philippine senate and chair- 
man of the mission. Therefore the mission- 
ers who didn’t know what they were going 
to ask for were undisturbed. Quézon, they 
knew, would know exactly what to ask for. 
He had it all planned out; for he had been 
there long enough to find out just how far 
he could go. He would tell them what to 
do and what to say. 

When the Philippine Independence Mis- 
sion reached Washington all doubts had 
vanished. Presenting a front as solid as a 
concrete mud scow the mission asked for 
immediate independence for the Philippines. 

Quézon, chairman of the mission, spoke 
for his fellow members, who were demand- 
ing independence for the Philippines because 
the Filipino people. wanted. independence 
and because they represented the Filipino 
people. He put it very..well indeed too. 
When he spoke one could just imagine the 
10,000,000 Filipinos back in the Philippines 
hanging round the bulletin boards and bit- 
ing their finger nails nervously and threat- 
ening not to play unless the United States 
gave them immediate independence. In his 
speech. before Secretary Baker in Washing- 
ton Quézon said in part: 

“Tndependence is the great national 
ideal of the Filipino country, and we be- 
lieve this is the proper time to present the 
question, looking to a favorable and de- 
cisive action, because of the declared and 
uniform policy of America to withdraw her 


| sovereignty over the Philippines and 


to recognize our independence as 
soon as a stable government has been 
established. There now is a stable 
government, and the fulfillment of 
this solemn promise you owe to your- 
selves, to us and to humanity at 
large.” 

After Quézon had told Secretary 
Baker what the Filipinos wanted 
Francis Burton Harrison spoke too. 
Francis Burton Harrison is the 
governor-general of the Philippines, 
but he hasn’t been in the Philippines 
for some months. The Americans 
in the Philippines are not enthusi- 
astic over Francis Burton Harrison. 

At any rate, after Quézon had 
spoken before Secretary Baker, 
Francis Burton Harrison spoke. 
Francis Burton Harrison said he 
was convinced by experience that 
the obstacles to Philippine inde- 
pendence that appeared to exist a 
few years ago have now been cleared 
away. He also assured the mission 
that the opposition in this country 
to Philippine independence has vir- 
tually vanished. 

This must have been cheering to 
Representative Alunan, for it 
sounded very much as though he 
wouldn’t have to overwork himself 
in obtaining whatever thing his col- 
leagues might wish to obtain from 
the American people. 


Iv 


N AUGUST 21, 1900, the Second 
Philippine Commission, which 
was composed of William Howard 
Taft; Bernard Moses, of the University of 
California; Professor Dean C. Worcester; 
Luke E. Wright, and Henry C. Ide, Chief 
Justice of Samoa, reported as follows to the 
Secretary of War: 

Replying’ to dispatch, commission re- 
ports: It has for two months and a half 
made diligent inquiries into conditions 
prevailing. 

“Change of policy by turning islands 
over to a coterie of Tagalog politicians 
will blight their fair prospects of enor- 
mous improvement, drive out capital, 
make life and property—secular and re- 
ligious—most insecure, banish by fear of 
cruel proscription considerable body of con- 
servative Filipinos who have aided Amer- 
icans in well-founded belief that their 
people are not now fit for self-government, 
and reintroduce the same oppression and 
corruption which existed in all provinces 
under Malolos government during the eight 
months of their control. The result will be 
factiénal strife between jealous leaders, 
chaos and anarchy, and will require and 
justify active intervention of our govern- 
ment or some other.” 

Barring the word “religious” and the 
phrase starting “banish by fear of cruel 
proscription,” that report, if it had been 
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written yesterday, would still be as true as 
it was in 1900—and it was very true in 1900. 


4 


HE following quotation is from the New 
York Tribune of April 5, 1919: 


““WASHINGTON, April 4.—Members of 
the special mission of the Philippine legis- 
lature here seeking immediate independ- 
ence for the islands were told to-day by 
Secretary Baker that he spoke President 
Wilson’s mind when he said he believed 
the time had}]come to grant the complete 
independence desired by the Filipino people. 

“The War Secretary also said he be- 
lieved the mission would be able to carry 
home word that the American people loved 
liberty too dearly to deny it to others. He 
read a letter left by President Wilson when 
he went to Europe, expressing the hope 
that the mission would result in bringing 
about the desirable ends set forth in the 
joint resolution of the legislature. q 

“The mission, including forty prominent 
Filipinos and headed by Manuel Quézon, 
president of the senate, upon being re- 
ceived in Secretary Baker’s office to-day, 
presented a formal memorial asking inde- 
pendence and pointing particularly to the 
record of the Philippines in the great war. 

“In replying the Secretary read Presi- 
dent Wilson’s letter, addressed to him under 
date of March third. It was as follows: 


‘‘* Will you please express to the gentle- 
men of the commission representing the 
Philippine legislature my regret that I shall 
be unable to see them personally on their 
arrival in Washington, as well as my hope 


Don Emilio Aguinaldo, Leader of the Filipino 
Insurrectos Against the Spaniards and Later 
Against the Americans, as He is Tozday 


that their mission will be a source of satis- 
faction to them and that it will result in 
bringing about the desirahle ends set forth 
in the joint resolution of the legislature 
approving the sending of the commission 
to the United States? 

““T have been deeply gratified with the 
constant support and encouragement re- 
ceived from the Filipino people and from 
the Philippine legislature in the trying 
period through which we are passing. The 
people of the United States have, with 
reason, taken the deepest pride in the 
loyalty and support of the Filipino people. 

; “*Though ‘unable to meet the commis- 
sion the Filipino people shall not be absent 
from my thoughts. Not the least important 
labor of the conference which now requires 
my attention is that of making the path- 
way of the weaker people of the world less 
perilous—a labor which should be and 
doubtless is of deep and abiding interest 
to the Filipino people. 

“*T am sorry that I cannot look into 
the faces of the gentlemen of this mission of 
the Philippine Islands and tell them all that 
I have in mind and heart, as I think of the 
patient labor, with the end almost in sight, 
undertaken by the American and Filipino 
people for their permanent benefit. I know, 
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however, that your ‘sentiments are mi : 
in this regard and that you will translate 
truly to them my own feeling.’” 


vi 


eee is one man in the Philippines yw), 
has been the idol of the Filipinos 
many years. He wasa great fighter agai 
the Spaniards and against the Amerie 
twenty years ago; and he is as great) 
esteemed to-day as he was at the hej 
of his military glory. He is a silent lit 
man; but he misses none of the things t 
go on about him. While the independe 
mission was preparing to go to Americ 
wrote in a letter to an American officer 
“There is this great difficulty with 
preparation of the Filipinos to sail thes 
of state: Most of the Filipinos who ] 
masters’ certificates have never beg 
sea; and no one has made preparatior 
life-saving apparatus or for a commis 
or for wireless to call for help in tim 
need. So can you wonder that those wk 
necessity will have to travel on a craft; 
gated by such people are a trifle ap 
hensive about the journey? Do you hb 
them for fearing that they may never n 
port?” 
They say in Manila that Lt. Col, D 
Quinlan, U.S. A., landed in Manila in” 
and that exactly five years later he 
shaken hands with every Filipino ij 
islands. That, I think, is something 
exaggeration, for it is my understan 
that a number of Negritos and wild 
consider it bad luck to shake hands 
a white man. I think it is possible 
some of the Negritos and wild men 
have hid out on Colonel Quit 
But I think he became a good fi 
of almost everyone else. He is 
ticularly close to Aguinaldo; an 
took me up to see this quiet, sle 
simple, polite little man who we 
terror of theSpanish Army from 
to 1898, and the despair of our 
until captured by General 
ston in 1901. He defeated the§ 
ish garrison at Cavite in 1896, si 
Manila and was made the first 
ident of the Filipino Republie, * 
he insurrected against our tr 
who fought him and fought hin 
fought him, and pursued him 
pursued him and pursued him 
his name and fame spread thro 
the United States. Even the 
ignorant among us know that De 

~ and Aguinaldo are names that 
somehow associated with the 
ippines. 

Like so many other Filipinos 
fought us of old, Aguinaldo ha 
all his resentment against.the Un 
States and is ourfriend. DonE 
Aguinaldo, Jr., born less than 
years after his father’s captur 
American troops, is attending o1 
the two largest preparatory sek 
in New England. Aguinaldo te 
is vice president of the Mindanao), 
Oil Company, which obtains oil from}, 
coconuts. He lives in the most 
tentious house in Manila—a ho 
by the way, originally built by 
American enlisted man who mad 
fortune as a cigar manufacture 
and rides over to Cavite and uj 
down the Escolta and round 

Luneta in one of the largest and s tb 
and most imposing automobiles in all tht}, 
Philippine Islands. ; 

Colonel Quinlan took me out to 
him at nine o’clock in the morning of a ht 
cloudless, windless February day. 1 
doors and the windows of Liberty ] 
which is the name of Aguinaldo’s 
were wide open. Through the doory 
the cool spacious living room, I sawas 
white-clad figure sitting at a table. 
rose and came toward us his py. 
coat impressed me as being the gark 
servant. I wondered whether it was A 
naldo’s secretary or his butler. Ash 
nearer Quinlan began to speak to 
Tagalog. The little man smiled dif 
and held out a slender hand to me. _ 

“This,” said Quinlan, ‘is Don 
Aguinaldo. Doesn’t look much like t 
of chap who could keep the whole Am 
Army on the jump for a couple of y 


does he?” 
He looks much 


And he doesn’t. 
like the sort of person who should b 
charge of the poetry shelves of a large} 
lie library, 

He sat down and started to ta k 
us; but his pyjamalike jacket evidel 
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hitinued from Page 40) 
|m. It was collarless and the 
Jilio Aguinaldo”’ were stenciled 
aft breast in black script letters 
| an inch high—probably so that 
yody or Marcos Somebodyelse 
tempted to annex it when the 
as good. So in a moment he 
Hnself and went upstairs; and 
returned in a white military 


4. high collar and was entirely at 


¢ssed the Laguna coconut groves 
vy road to Baguio, the Simla of 
fines, and the schools and col- 
} United States and the end of 
{ various other matters bearing 
«ron Philippine affairs. I regret 
» Aguinaldo was unwilling to talk 
; ion. I do not feel, however, that 
[ing any confidence when I say 
sis who know him well have 
: Aguinaldo is against independ- 
{> Filipinos at the present time; 
sas they can judge he considers 
it yet ripe. 
yiin that when the independence 
3 selected great care was taken 
trying people who were strong 
men. The mission didn’t want 
owing monkey wrenches in the 
‘vying that most of the Filipinos 
iy for their independence and 
; their independence. 
os, as I have said, live down in 
rm islands—the country made 
George Ade. The Moros hate 
gs and the Tagalogs fear the 
1e Moros would no more con- 
ing themselves to be ruled by 
yan they would consider trying 
boar by rapping him briskly on 
ithanoverripemango. And they 
indepéndence for the islands; 
use they refuse to be ruled by 
‘id partly because they want their 
understand English thoroughly 
jzpendence comes, so that the 
3may be perfectly clear to them 
they may have a voice—a loud, 
4, ear-splitting voice—in the 


mission wanted a Moro to 
zx. So they looked the ground 
settled on Hadji Butu. Hadji 
e prime minister to the Sultan 
position which requires tact and 
“not to say caginess; and the 
gured that Hadji Butu had 
ng for a sufficiently long time to 
hich side his bread was buttered. 
! Hadji Butu was only a 
c all! He got off on the 
t by making a resonant 
ing speech, in which he 
ith wide-flung arms and 
ited to the zenith that the 
ln’t want independence 
'need independence and 
Philippines wouldn’t get 
nee and wouldn’t give 
from the end of a cara- 
for all the independence 
that was different from 
ndence they enjoyed un- 
rited States. 
2ech spilled the beans for 
cu. Though the mission 
sail for the United States 
lays the men higher up 
ssion mopped from their 
beads of cold perspira- 
sprang into being when 
tht of what might have 
if Hadji Butu had reached 
‘ith them; and then they 
to give Hadji Butu the 
nissioner. They gave him 
ge, out-size Number 1A 
when the mission sailed 
1 Manila with the bands 
r playing Over There, sig- 
the hot fight into which 
n was going, Hadji Butu 
dd notions regarding in- 
e remained firmly and 
lly in the Philippines, 
y would never have the 
ty to disturb the great 
people. 
Riley, a former New York 
our intelligence officer in 
pines. In January of this 
ade a trip into the moun- 
nce of Northern Luz6n— 
te country. I am indebted 
most of the photographs 
npany this article. They 
n by him during this very 
very year when a mission 


tee 
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of forty exquisitely garbed, excellently edu- 
cated, eloquent, suave, refined Filipinos ap- 
peared in Washington as representative 
Filipinos and stated that independenceis the 
great national ideal of the Filipino country. 

Among the photographs you will find 
that of a man wearing absolutely nothing 
but a G string. He is the presidente of an 
Igorrote town—the big man of the district. 
The G string is his regular dress. He is 
doubtless wearing it at this very moment. 
And when the wealthiest rice planter of the 
town has a coming-out party for his young 
and beautiful daughter and all the first fami- 
lies are bidden, the presidente puts on a red 
G string and goes over and mingles with the 
first families. And when he has to get him- 
self all dressed up to attend the biweekly 
lodge meeting of the Knights of Kaloonga- 
lunga he puts on—mayhap—a yellow G 
string. He carries no drawn work handker- 
chief with a dash of piquant jackrose per- 
fume on it; nor does he wear immaculately 
pipe-clayed boots and large egg-shaped 
pearls in his necktie; but in his own puddle 
he’s at least as big a man as are any of the 
independence missioners in their more com- 
modious pond. Captain Riley asked him 
how his people felt about independence, 

‘We must all speak English,” he replied, 
“before we can understand each other’s 
problems; before our children can vote in- 
telligently; before we can reach a point 
where every Filipino tribe will not attempt 
to fight every other tribe with which it 
comes in contact.” 

Captain Riley asked him how he had 
reached these conclusions. The presidente 
looked at him solemnly for a moment, and 
then replied: ‘‘By thinking.” 

One of the great drawbacks about the 
Philippine Independence Mission is that its 
members are viewed as representative Fili- 
pinos. Those who meet them get the im- 


pression that all Filipinos are like that. - 


Those who see their pictures in the papers 
have the idea that all Filipinos are neat- 
looking, well-dressed, civilized people. 
Those who read their speeches visualize all 
Filipinos as folk who think as we think 
and speak as we speak. As a matter of fact 
the representative Filipinos on the inde- 
pendence mission are not representative. 

I have said in another place that a large 
number of the members of the mission 
were mestizos—not pure Filipinos at all. 
This is not an insult. Frederick Chamber- 
lin, traveler and author, years ago made 
the following observations on mestizos: 

“The exhibition of any unusual ability 
by a Filipino is always the proximate cause 


Men From the Mountain Province of Northern 


Luzon, On the Lefta Bontoc Igorrote and onthe 
Right an Ifugao Igorrote 
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of an inquiry into the man’s ancestry, for 
the Filipino with a father of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Spanish, French, British or Amer- 
ican blood is usually a great improvement 
in ability upon his mother’s people. The 
vigor of the foreigners is usually so much 
greater than that of the natives that an 
intermixture usually means a long advance 
in brain and character power.” 

Of the thirty-five members of the mis- 
sion who sailed from Manila on our trans- 
port in February, six were Chinese mes- 
tizos, fifteen were Spanish mestizos, one 
was an English mestizo, two were of un- 
known descent and eleven were pure Fili- 
pinos. 

It is unfortunate that the mission which 
seeks independence for the Philippines 
should be viewed as representative; for it 
represents only five per cent of the Fili- 
pino people. The remaining ninety-five 
per cent—the Malay of the nipa shacks 
and the rice paddies; the tao and the 
wild man of the hills—are voiceless. They 
know nothing of self-government; and 
under the guidance and leadership of the 
mestizo politicos they would have little 
chance of climbing the tortuous road of 
civilization. That appears to be the almost 
universal opinion of foreigners in the Phil- 
ippines. But the ignorance in the United 
States concerning the Philippines is so 
colossal and so astounding that the forty 
members of the mission have probably suc- 
ceeded in making this country believe that 
they are truly representative. 

If you will turn back to the extract from 
the New York Tribune you will note that 
the mission presented a formal memorial 
‘pointing particularly to the record of the 
Philippines in the great war.”’ Theignorance 
in this country concerning Philippine af- 
fairs is so great that the mission could get 
away with sucha remark as that before even 
the Secretary of War himself. It could 
stand round and point index fingers stiffly 
and persistently at the war record of the 
Filipinos; and the innocent bystanders 
would goggle admiringly at the fingers and 
pay absolutely no attention to the record. 

I assume that when the mission talks 
about the record of the Philippines in the 
great war it is talking about the way the 
allotments in the various Liberty Loans 
were taken up, and about the division of 
Filipino troops which was to fight for 
democracy so gallantly. An examination of 
the different Liberty Loan lists shows that 
seventy-five per cent of the total subscrip- 
tions were from Americans and foreigners, 
who own but a very small percentage of the 
wealth of the islands. That, how- 
ever, is nothing. Given time, the 
wealthy Filipinos probably would 
have come forward. The crux 
of the record in the great war is 
the Philippine division, now famous 
throughout the Philippines as the 
Bamboo Army. 

Early in 1917 Manuel Quézon— 
the same Manuel Quézon who ap- 
peared before Secretary Baker to 
demand independence for the is- 
lands—went to the United States. 
On his arrival he offered the Presi- 
dent in rounded periods and pas- 
sionate phrases a Filipino division 
of 25,000 troops. He made his offer 
in behalf of the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The Filipino division was to 
go right over to France alongside 
of the American divisions and have 
a large firm hand in hammering 
the stuffing out of autocracy, 

Much editorial enthusiasm was 
aroused in this country over Qué- 
zon’s magnificent offer. When Qué- 
zon had finished speaking, away 
back’in 1917, one felt that the 25,000 
Filipinos who comprised the prof- 
fered division were encamped just 
across the street from the pier in 
Manila and that they were so anxious 
to get to France and start fighting 
that military police had to stand on 
the pier with dip nets and dip out 
the ones who had started to swim to 
the Front. One could imagine the 
glint of the sun on the thousands 
of bayonets; the rise and fall of the 
endless line of khaki-clad Filipinos, 
marching eagerly to fight our battles 
for us. One could hear the rumble 
of the caissons; the hoarse shouts 
of the seasoned officers; the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of the brave battal- 
ions. A lot of American editors 
were nearly thrilled to death over 
this Filipino Division. 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Slender as a Woman’s Wrist 


Bilvowsrresee 


Stronger than a Giant 


UST a cluster of wire ropes, no thicker 

than your wrist! Their strength seems 
slight, compared to the mountainous mass 
of the locomotive. But watch! Slowly, 
surely they raise the monster—it hangs in 
the air—then, quite as easily, it is moved 
along and lowered for further construction. 


In the world’s workshops, wire has be- 
come indispensable. Not only in the form 
of rope for hoisting. Wire lathing rein- 
forces walls and makes them proof against 
cracking. Factories have wire fences, 
gates, elevator cabs and safety guards for 
machinery of all kinds. In the homes of 
the people are window screens, clothes 
lines, garden trellises and picture cord, all 
made of wire. 


More than a generation--ago, Wright 
Wire Company began making wire and 


Dealers: Write for new 1919 catalog of Wright Wire products. 


wire products. The story of this company’s 
progress is practically the story of the 
American wire industry since 1883. Its 
activities include every branch of brass, 
copper, bronze, iron and steel wire manu- 
facture. Everywhere its Excelsior 
products are known and appreciated for 
quality. 


From the sturdy iron ship’s hawser to 
wire cloth woven of wire as thin as a hair, 
every Excelsior product is reliable through 
and through. It is standard-made. That 
this standard should be accepted by wire- 
buyers in general is proof of inherent 
value. 


Ask for Excelsior products and your wire 
requirements will be filled to your entire 
satisfaction. There are Wright Wire ware- 
houses in the principal cities. 


(Continued from Page 43) 
Mink of it!” they raved. ‘Such a 
be20us people, so appreciative of what 
ve done for them, so passionately 
1° liberty—and still we do not allow 
heir freedom!” 
h facts, however, were as follows: 
a Manuel Quézon offered the Presi- 
Filipino Division on behalf of the 
i} ine Government the Philippine Gov- 
mit had never authorized Quézon to 
“#iny such offer. The Philippine Gov- 
nt knew nothing whatever of Qué- 
»ffer until the news of it was cabled 
#) Manila from the United States. 
® when the Filipino Division was 
} there wasn’t any Filipino Division 
)} There were no guns, no caissons, no 
jhition, no uniforms, no horses, no 
} and no men. Not a Filipino was 
)to fight our battles for us. While the 
ipers of the United States were pic- 
¥ the Filipino Division as sitting on 
“rat Manila, the component parts of 
‘sion were padding through the gray 
f the country districts. 
17 a few of the people on the extreme 
[knew that Quézon was to make his 
It was a very neat political move; 
Jsome move. For it won great ad- 
on from Americans for the aggres- 
3s, preparedness and loyalty of the 
ios; and it won loyal support for 
zn among the Tagalogs because he 
.e one who would appoint the officers 
2 division. 
xr Quézon had delivered himself of his 
rst and obtained the credit for doing 
‘home folks went to work to raise 
2,000 men which the Filipino Division 
1. 
1 bless your soul, the Filipinos weren’t 
ited in the war! Instead of being 
niles away, as the war was for Secre- 
Saker at one time, it was 11,000 miles 
jfor the Filipinos. For that reason the 
/} men that Quézon had offered never 
jialized. There never was a full Fil- 
‘Division. But by straining every 
jand by waiving a strict medical ex- 
tion 15,000 men were finally gathered 
er. But they were not gathered to- 
!' until the very month that the war 
i—November, 1918; and they were 
‘ganized until after the war was over. 
June, 1918, five months before this 
livision was assembled, one of the 
st and best-informed newspapers in 
York City had a few well-chosen words 
7 about the Filipino Division. Like 
body else, this newspaper thought the 
on existed. It thought the Filipinos 
all ready to hop in and snatch the 
r bald-headed. It therefore said that 
was some doubt as to whether the 
no Division could be used in France; 
nee most of the Filipino troops spoke 
sh and Spanish fluently they could be 
to advantage on the Mexican border. 
is was a fair sample of the ignorance 
1 obtains in the United States con- 
1g Filipino affairs. The division didn’t 
and when it finally came into exist- 
n its bobtailed form half a year later, 
at majority of the recruits were from 
rovinces and of the poorest and most 
ant types. More than half of them 
» nothing but their native dialect. 
could no more speak English and 
ish fluently than they could discuss 
alationship between a Greenwich Vil- 
ree-verse poet and a doctor who has 
studied medicine. 3 
reat percentage of the Bamboo Army— 
nformation comes from one of the 
st officers in it—had never had on 
until November, 1918. When the 
livision paraded through Manila after 
ganization many of the rank and file 
n their shoes when the parade started 
emoved them and hung them about 
persons as soon as they had passed 
2viewing stands. At no time did the 
on have more than 3000 rifles, though 
s able to boast of 5000 wooden guns. 
1en the war stopped, the Bamboo Army 
1at it was out of luck. The officers and 
began to wail for fear they wouldn’t 
leir pay. The division was federalized 
ecember 2, 1918, as of date of Novem- 
wentieth. About December fifteenth 
hilippine legislature, on the advice of 
hilippine Militia Commission, enacted 
continuing the training period of the 
900 Army from December 20, 1918, to 
lary 20, 1919, so that the officers and 
could get three months’ pay. This 
y was paid out of insular funds. About 
ary first the legislature enacted another 
uthorizing the militia commission to 
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give a bonus of one month’s pay to the 
whole division, officers and men alike. 

My idea in thus giving the facts con- 
cerning the Bamboo Army is not to hold 
the Filipinos up to ridicule. That idea is 
furthest from my thoughts. My idea is to 
show that when Manuel Quézon offered a 
Filipino division to the President he was 
offering something that didn’t exist. My 
idea is to show that when Quézon claims 
that the Philippines should be given their 
independence because of their record in the 
great war his claims are not so well founded 
as he would have Americans believe. My 
idea is to show that the statements of the 
Philippine Independence Mission concern- 
ing the Philippines should be taken with a 
teaspoonful of salt. 

Quézon belittles the Japanese question. 
In statements given out in Washington 
early in April he declared that there are 
probably only 7000 Japanese in the Phil- 
ippines. 

“Recent sensational reports that the 
Japanese were pouring into the southern 
islands of the Philippine group,” said he, 
‘are not true.” 

When I visited the intelligence office of 
the Philippine Department of our Army in 
February of this year, I was told that there 
were 15,000 Japanese in Mindanao alone. 
Mindanao is second to Luzén in size, and it 
is a far richer island than Luzon. Its popu- 
lation is also much smaller. This is a small 
point. If Japan wants the Philippines and 
if the Philippines become independent, she 
could help herself whenever she felt the 
urge. But Quézon says there are only 7000 
Japanese in all the islands. Is he right or is 
our intelligence office right? And is he 
right when he declares, as he does in his 
statement given out in Washington, that 
the modern Japanese have no imperialistic 
designs upon the Philippines? 

Sometime between February ninth and 
February twentieth of this year the Manila 
Cablenews-American carried the report of 
a speech made by a member of the inde- 
pendence mission. 

“Tf the United States,” said he in effect, 
““won’t give us our independence, then 
there is a nation to the north of us which 
will be only too glad to see that we ob- 
tain it.” 

I clipped that speech from the Cablenews- 
American and dropped it in my portfolio. 
Somehow or other it has been lost, which is 
rather embarrassing; but if the State De- 
partment, for example, should want to 
cable for that interesting speech, which to 
all intents and purposes declares that Japan 
will make the Philippines independent if we 
don’t, it would be found in the Cablenews- 
American between the dates I name. And 
politicians don’t make such speeches as 
that unless a vast amount of conversation 
on the same subject has been bandied 
about by the most persistent and advanced 
bandiers in the vicinity. 

During the past year a great deal has 

been done to nullify the countless good 
things the United States has done for the 
Philippines in the past twenty years. 
Governor-General Harrison retired so 
many Americans from the various bureaus 
and supplanted them with Filipinos that 
inefficiency looms ahead for departments 
which have been built up through years of 
careful and conscientious labor. At that 
rate it wouldn’t take long to ruin beyond 
redemption the civil service evolved by 
successive governors-general—a civil serv- 
ice which would do credit to any country 
and to any people. 
_ At the Army and Navy Club in Manila I 
met an American lawyer who has spent 
years in the Philippines. Heis an excellent 
observer, a careful student and a fair- 
minded man. Here is the prediction he 
makes as to what will happen in the Philip- 
pines if complete independence be granted 
to the- Filipinos and American authority 
and protection be withdrawn: 


“‘Within the term of five years from the 
day Philippine independence starts, the 
following things will happen: 

“Practically every vestige of what the 
United States has done for the common 
people—the taos—in the way of teaching 
them something of their rights and privi- 
leges will be wiped out and be but little 
more than a memory. 

“English will not be spoken outside of 
the commercial centers, and most of that 
will be of such hybrid character as to be 
practically unintelligible. Even to-day, 
through the emasculation of the school 
system, it is almost impossible to under- 
stand the English being taught in the 
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Squeaks are warning signals! 


If your wheels squeak it means loose spokes, and loose 
spokes are dangerous. Don’t trifle with a condition of this 
kind. Get a can of “SPOKTITE” and squirt a small por- 
tion into the crevices that appear where the spokes enter the 
hub. This will swell the wood and tighten the spokes solidly. 


No motorist should be without ‘‘Spoktite’? during the dry, hot i 
summer months. e 


As easily applied as oiling. Results in 30 minutes. No taking off a 
the wheels. No expensive repair bills. e 
You'll say it’s a wonderful preparation. o, 
We also make the Toptite line of seat and top dressing—and . 
Kantmar Autowash, for effective, harmless and economical car washing. Be 


Compounded and Guaranteed by 


THE WOODTITE LABORATORIES 


Modesto, California 
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Some Summer Taste 


See taste for summer—this taste of piquant 
ham—or delicate tongue—cooked tenderly, 
chopped fine, and seasoned with chef-like skill 
to the supreme point of appetizingness! Some 
taste to put in sandwiches, stuffed eggs, salads, 
omelets, croquettes, etc.! 


Send for “Good Tastes For Good Times,” 
how to prepare new dainties for picnics, parties, and plain home 


Underwood Deviled Ham Sandwich 

1 small can Underwood Deviled Ham or 
1 tablespoon melted butter, a few 
drops lemon juice, 1 teaspoon chopped chives, 
thin slices white bread. 


Tongue, 


Underwood Deviled Tongue, 
mustard, chives and lemon 
Spread evenly on 


Mix the 
melted butter, 


juice to a smooth paste. a booklet telling 


EG Bisse oF Diese coUaie ane es inet meals, Free. But, please, in writing, mention your grocer’s 
row strips, circles or fancy shapes. address, and if you can, tell us whether he sells Underwood 
Deviled Ham and Deviled Tongue. If your grocer docs nof sell 
them, send to us for economical can to try. Send 25c for Deviled 


Ham or 20c for Tongue. 
WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 


Underwood Deviled Ham 
and Deviled Tongue 


*‘Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods’’ 


52 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COFFEE 


The Secret 
The secret of G. Washington’s Coffee 


is simple. Jt is coffee minus the waste. 
It is just coffee—with the wood, and all 
that’s not coffee in the sy 

berry eliminated. Oat 
Try it for iced coffee. 


Ready instantly 
when you pour on 
the water—hot 
or cold. 


? 

Oh Boy! They’re Good 

Look at those big golden 
peanuts, so crisp and full of 
flavor. Talk about your tempt- 
ing morsels, just try Pennant 
Peanuts! They are clean, free 
from skins, and properly salted 
—a nutritious and satisfying 
confection. 


Buy them fresh and clean in 
the 5c GLASSINE bag with 


the red pennant on it, or in 
the handy home packages, 
16 oz. Tin; 75e7 10tozamMax 
0c; 6F0z. Jargaace 


PLANTERS 
Nut & Chocolate Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 


Dealers—If you are unable to ob- 
tain Pennant Peanuts write to us at 
once, giving name and address of your 
jobber and we will advise you how to 
obtain them promptly. 
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primary schools of the islands. When 
independence comes the natives will revert 
to their local dialects, and that homogeneity 
which we hoped to establish through a com- 
munity of language and which is so abso- 
lutely necessary for true self-government 
will have gone by the board. 

“Epidemics and bodily ills and infirmi- 
ties of all sorts will infect and infest the 
populace; for the best of the Filipino peo- 
ple lack the executive and administrative 
ability to carry out any settled or construc- 
tive policy, particularly when it runs 
counter to the ignorance and superstition 
of the masses. 

“Justice will be bought and sold, and 
will be subject to every personal and polit- 
ical influence, as in Spanish times. We have 
not been in the Philippines long enough to 
wean the people from their old practices; 
nor have they the character or stability of 
purpose to achieve such a result for them- 
selves. 

“Public works, roads, markets, artesian 
wells, post and telegraph routes, trans- 
portation and all those other agencies 
which we have installed and fostered in 
order to improve the material well-being of 
the people will be neglected, and the money 
now spent thereon will be diverted to proj- 
ects in which the individual legislators are 
interested.” 

vir 
NCE upon a time a wealthy man fell 
heir to a semidefunct business. It had 
great possibilities and large holdings; but 
years of mismanagement 

But you know that story. I told it to 
you in the beginning and asked you what 
you thought of that wealthy business man. 
I have some friends in the Philippines; and 
I told them the story too, and asked them 
what they thought of him. 

They said that generally speaking any 
man who acted as he acted deserved to 
be put right up at the top of the dub 
class. But they also pointed out that if 
the man lived far away from the business 
and didn’t give it his personal attention; 
and if dirt and disease and incompetence 
were creeping in to such an extent that 
they were well on their way to becoming 
public nuisances again—then, they pointed 
out, the wealthy man would be somewhat 
justified in turning over the business to the 


July 12,; 


workmen. If he intended to run it, let 
run it; but if he sat round and let j 
to seed while it was still in his posses 
so that all his friends and enemies ha 
snicker at him and call him an old. 
then let him give the business to the w 
men and take his experts away and: 
having his name connected with it and 
erally wash his hands of it. 

Let him give the business to the w 
men, even though he knew they w 
wreck it completely in no time at all: 
ter that they should wreck it than th 
should be wrecked while he still own, 
and had to take all the blame for 
wrecking. 

Under such conditions, my Philip 
friends pointed out, the wealthy busi 
man would be a dub, but not so much 
dub as he would be if he let the busine; 
to rack and ruin while it was still ip 
possession. His idealism would have 
tered away to the distant land where 
actinidia arguta twineth and the fi 
bird twittereth its mournful lay; bu 
wouldn’t have entirely lost face. Hew 
have saved his nose, maybe, and a q 
and possibly an ear and a half. Hew 
have lost a good deal of face; but he w 
have saved some; and as the poet; 
half a souse is better than no drink. 

That’s what my friends in the Ph 
pines thought about the man. I remer 
their opinions distinctly, because we» 
sitting in the Army and Navy Club at 
time, and the air was hot and moist 
fragrant with the evening scent of bous 
ville and other tropic blooms; and w 
clad figures sauntered along the Lu 
which used to be a muddy pest hole be 
the Americans came; and on the other 
of the Luneta we could see in the moon! 
the velvety expanse of golf links that 
Americans laid out in the shadow of 
lowering walls of the old walled city, 1 
where the slimy stinking waters of the 
moat used to breed foul odors and p 
lence; and from the towering pile of 
Manila Hotel across the spacious hi 
vards which used to be pest holes t 
came the faint handclappings and chee 
the banqueters who were bidding fare 
to the Philippine Independence Mis 
and wishing them luck in their effort 
have the Americans sent home. 


Port Said 


Jiand wind and whirling dust, rickety 

; and piers, 

tzaars with gaudy goods unchanging 
, the years, 

imed skies and heat-scorched moons, 
reen and gray 

he city of old Port Said, that stands 
waterway. 


} 
hows from along the coast, with 
srimson sails, 

or Aden and a hundred ports up 
water trails, : 

up the brown canal with idly squat- 
‘ews 

1 in white and blue and red, with 
us Persian shoes. 


schooners from seven seas slip through 
(tern ports, 
d from their keels to the monsoon- 
d thwarts. 
sips out to I ndia, brigantines for green 
ln 
Fim sapphire sea to brown between the 
kind dawn. 


i} crossroads of the world, where West 
vay to Hast, 

eo leasure and time both meet and time 
ithe least, 

pawn is but a lightning flash and dusk 
hur or two 

ti erimson dhows go sailing down a 
«changing blue. 

' Gordon Malherbe Hillman. 


lhat Congress Didn’t Do 


4st Congressadjourned Marchfourth 
‘ie keen lope and in the midst of a gen- 
(fusion during which no one knew 
yay was north or what was which. 
e some of the things which that ex- 
ary body of gentlemen did not dofor 
ple of the United States: They did 
ivide any appropriation for the new 
‘Cafion Park, without which appro- 
4 it cannot be administered by the 
| Department, which now will have 
urge; they did not pass the Mondell 
oviding for Greater Yellowstone 
hich was thought certain of success; 
ed to pass the bill for the extension 
ld Sequoia Park, to be known as 
It National Park. All of the fore- 
easures had been watched with 
rest by the sportsmen of America. 
e five million sportsmen and ninety- 
lion Americans who are interested 
g all of those bills go through. They 
t constructive measures. 


Vacations 


E is an absolute economic law, 
ough it is not in any of the text- 
The more a vacation costs the less 
tth. A man’s ability to get pleasure 
a vacation is in inverse ratio to his 
to spend money for one. If he is 
spend a great deal of money he has 
bout everywhere he really cares to 
can take a vacation about when he 
to. It is no thrilling adventure to 
it only a debatable question as to 
ra given plan will yield more en- 
it for his money than discomfort and 
m. 

iend, in whose discretion we have 
onfidence, tells us the best vacation 
r had or expects to have lasted 
days and cost thirty-six dollars for 
and wife; but they spent six weeks 
ting study of advertisements, time- 
and resort literature, and from that 
‘ot more pleasure than a millionaire 
lerive from anything short of a trip 
S. 

he other hand, a vacation is some- 
hat anybody with any margin of in- 
an well afford. Here are conditions 
ting the greatest pleasure out of a 
m: It must be a question whether 
n really afford it; there must be pros 
ns to weigh about that; you must 
limit that you will spend, and come 
ith a little of it unspent. Where you 
elatively of no importance at all. 
is Just as good a vacation twenty 
way as twenty thousand. The im- 
t thing is change, a break with your 
outine and the illusion of being out 
ness, irresponsible, a free agent at 
n space, with no hours to keep and 
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nothing hanging over you. Relatively 
speaking you can get that in one green 
open place as well as in another. It is 
something everybody ought to get once a 
year. 


A Draft of Honor 


HE Federal Board for Vocational Train- 

ing, to which has been intrusted the 
task of fitting wounded soldiers for new 
work in civil life, is making every effort to 
reach a higher degree of efficiency than was 
found possible by similar boards in either 
England or France. Official figures from 
these countries indicate that only about 
twenty-five per cent of the men who really 
need training have taken advantage of the 
courses offered by the British and French 
Governments. This state of affairs is 
thought to be due to the fact that so many 
men in their haste to get back to work 
obtained temporary and often ill-paid em- 
ployment before it was possible to interest 
them in the retraining program. 

Our own board has found no short cut or 
simple formula by which it can accomplish 
its work. The problem is a human one. 
Each case differs in some respect from 
every other case and it is impossible to ob- 
tain the best results without a great deal of 
intelligent personal study. 

This means that each man has to be seen 
several times by his adviser. His confi- 
dence must be won, he must be led to talk 
of his past, his future, his ambitions and his 
own personal gifts or faculties. Further- 
more, an adviser must feel reasonably sure 
that the course of training chosen is within 
the applicant’s mental limitations. He 
must be equally certain that the applicant 
does himself justice and chooses the highest 
form of work for which he can be made 
capable. 

It is highly necessary that the repre- 
sentatives of the board be prepared to ex- 
ercise a vast amount of tact, sympathy and 
good judgment. They must display re- 
source and imagination and untiring good 
will if they are to make the most of the 
program of reconstruction intrusted to 
their execution. It is in this way only that 
the board can assist the Government to 
make practical payment of what Mr. Wil- 
son has called ‘‘a draft of honor which the 
United States of America accepted when it 
selected these men and took them in their 
health and strength to fight the battles of 
the Nation.” 


Mexican Policy 


HE UNITED STATES intervened in 

Mexico to overthrow Huerta—not by 
force of arms, but effectually in the long 
run just the same. It intervened to encour- 
age Villa and then to support Carranza. All 
this happened under an announced policy 
of strict nonintervention. The United 
States and Mexico are so situated that 
letting Mexican affairs absolutely alone and 
exerting no influence upon them is practi- 
cally impossible. What we do or don’t do is 
bound to be a factor in them. What nine 
Americans out of ten want with respect to 
Mexico is just a government that will pre- 
serve order along the border and fulfill its 
treaty obligations, and a settled social state 
so that we need bother no more about the 
internal affairs of Mexico than about those 
of Canada. 

Until Mexico is in that situation our re- 
lations with her cannot be just what they 
are with Canada. If we were obliged to 
keep. troops along the Canadian border 
what we did or did not do would be decid- 
edly a factor in Canadian affairs. Sensible 
Americans who are not biased by personal 
interest hope to see Mexico progress stead- 
ily to a condition where there can be no 
notion of our intervening there. Armed 
intervention is the last thing any unbiased 
American wants. 

But current press reports, probably more 
or less colored, give an impression of fur- 
ther revolutionary activity down there. If 
any such further activities develop the 
United States ought to adopt one simple 
point of Mexican policy and make it un- 
mistakably clear—namely: That Amer- 
ican soil and subjects have got to be re- 
spected by everybody concerned or else 
everybody concerned will see the United 
States taking whatever steps are necessary 
to full self-protection. There ought to be 
no more patience with raids across the 
border. 
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Daily $4.03 
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Largest and most costly steamer 
on inland waters of world. 500 ft, 
long, 98 ft. 6 in. broad, 510 state 
rooms and parlors, accommodating 
1,500 persons. 


Cleveland-Buffalo 


~ Foes rae 


+ Vora ‘ ——- = a = 


East oe West—A Good Night 


Let old Lake Erie lull, you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or 
West. You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer 
and will wake up refreshed. 


Great Ship ‘‘ Seeandbee”’ and Steamers ‘‘City of Erie” and ‘City of 
Buffalo.” 


Daily between Cleveland and Buffalo, May 1—Nov. 15—Fare $4.03. 


Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 12 
to August 30. 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and 
all Eastern and Canadian points. At Cleveland 
for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit 
and other points. Ask your ticket agent or 
Aenean Express agent for tickets via C. & B. 
-Line. 


New Tourist Automobile Rate—$7.50 round 
trip with two days’ return limit for cars not ex- 


ceeding 127 inches wheelbase. Cars over 127 
inches wheelbase, $12.00 round trip. Tourist 
map for automobilists sent on request. 


Daily Service—June 28 to Sept. 1, between 
Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in-Bay and Cedar 
Point. Fare $5.00. 


Send 5'cents for colored puzzle chart of the Great 
oD eee oe Also ask for pictorial booklet 
ree). 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept. R, Cleveland, Ohio 


Lv. Cleveland o gy eS 
9:00 p. m. F; .m. 
i @ = 


NIAGARA_FALLS 


Arrive Buffalo Ar. Cleveland 
7:30 a. m. 7:30 a, m. 


Eastern Stand- Eastern Stand- 
ard Time 


ard Time 


Guaranteed Vacuum Bottles 
Made in America 


Icy-Hots double the pleasure of outings. Make 
it easy to carry complete course dinner with you; 
hot soups, and hot or cold drinks in bottles, hot 
meats and vegetables and frozen ices in jars. Icy- 
Hots keep hot thingssteaming hot and cold things 
icy cold. Essential in every home. 

Save preparing food and drink at inconvenient hours for 


babies, invalids, or anyone. Icy-Hots are easily cleaned— 
absolutely sanitary—leaders for ten years. 


Last a Lifetime 


with ordinary care because Icy-Hots are cushioned to pre- 
vent breakage. The glass bottle inside the protecting 
metal case rests on a shock-absorbing cushion which 
prevents breakage from jolts and jars. 


Icy-Hot Lunch Kit 


for all who carry lunch. Keeps lunch moist, while Icy-Hot 
Bottle in kit provides hot tea or coffee or cold milk. 


Ask your dealer for Icy-Hots. Look for trade-mark*‘Icy-Hot’’ on bottom. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct to us. giving your dealer's 
name and address. Write for catalog showing Icy-Hots from $2.25 up. 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., 
125 W. Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ICY-HOT 


No. 23 Ice Cream or 


Solid Foods 


~ Carafe 
= No. 775 


Hot for 24 Hours 


Lunch Kit 
Complete with Bottle 


ep. Con tent sc old 72 Hours; 
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Bent 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent “by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


That Grew 

|| Straight in 

\i| Educator 
Shoes 


Black Kid 


Dull Calf Dull Calf 

or Brown Kid acfor Oxford for 
Oxford Educator Misses, 
Educator for Children 

for Men Women and Infants 


Made for Men, Women, Children 


_ After the 
Army Shoe— 


OME-COMING soldiers, 

leaving the service, turn to 
the Educator Shoe as a real 
friend. They reject narrow, 
pointed, bone-bending shoes— 
those creators of corns, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arches, 
and myriad foot ills endured in 
the name of “style.” 

For they get conservative 
good looks, coupled with full 
comfort, in the Educator—the 
shoe built to let the feet grow 
as they should. Bringing to 
every wearer real foot freedom. 

Get the whole family into Edu- 
cators today. But be sure that you 
find the word Epucaror stamped 
into the sole of the shoe you buy. 
There can be no protection stronger 
than this famous trademark, for 
it means that behind every part 
of the shoe stands a responsible 
manufacturer. 

“BENT BONES MAKE FRANTIC FEET” 
is a free book. It should be read by 


everyone who has two aching feet. 
Send for it today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


UCATOR 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF: 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High Street Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the famous All-America 
Shoe for Men—‘The Shoe 
That's Standardized.” 
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Yes. His voice was cold. His manner 
was distant. And a dull disapproving look 
was in his eyes. 

There was a momentary silence. They 
stood aside to allow a stream of diners to 
go in. Rosie looked at the women. They 
were walking reproaches to her. They were 
smart. They glittered. A sudden panic 
came upon her. Something told her that 
George would be ashamed to be seen with 
her in a place like the McAstor. 

“T say, Rosie!” 

There was embarrassment in George’s 
voice. He gave a swift look over his shoul- 
der into the crowded prismatic lobby of the 
restaurant. 

“‘T don’t know that I’m so crazy to have 
dinner here,’”’ he said awkwardly. “How 
about going somewhere else?”’ 

The blow had fallen. And, like most 
blows that fall after we have been antici- 
pating them, it had an unexpected effect 
on its victim. A moment before she had 
felt humble, ashamed of herself. But now, 
when George had come out into the open 
and as good as told her in so many words 
that he shrank from being seen with her in 
public, a fighting spirit she had never sus- 
pected herself of possessing flamed into 
being. All her unhappiness crystallized 
into a furious resentment. She hated 
George, who had humiliated her. 

“T don’t mind,”’ she said. 

““Darned noisy crowded place,” said 
George. “I’ve heard the service is bad 
too.” 

She despised him now, besides hating 
him. It was pitiful to see him standing 
there, mumbling transparent lies to try to 
justify himself. 

‘*Shall we go to Giuseppe’s?” she asked 
coldly. 

The question was a test. Giuseppe’s 
was where they always went, one of the 
four hundred and eighty-seven Italian res- 
taurants in the neighborhood of Times 
Square which provided sixty-cent table- 
d’hote dinners for the impecunious. The 
food was plentiful, especially the soup, 
which was a meal in itself, and they had 
always enjoyed themselves there; but if 
George could countenance the humble sur- 
roundings of Giuseppe’s on his birthday, 
on the night they had been looking for- 
ward to for weeks as a grand occasion, then 
George must indeed have sunk low. For 
George to answer ‘‘ Yes’ was equivalent 
to an admission that he had feet of clay. 

“Yes,” answered George; ‘that’s just 
what I’d like.” 

Rosie put her finger in her mouth and bit 
it hard. It was the only way she could 
keep from crying. 


Dinner was a miserable affair. The con- 
straint between them was like a wall of fog. 
It was perhaps fortunate that they had de- 
cided to go to Giuseppe’s, for there conver- 
sation is not essential. What with the 
clatter of cutlery, the babel of talk, the 
shrill cries of the Italian waitresses convey- 
ing instruction and reproof to an unseen 
cook, who replied with what sounded like a 
recitative passage from grand opera, and 
the deep gurgling of the soup dispatchers, 
there is plenty of tumult to cover any lack 
of small talk. 

Rosie, listening to the uproar, with the 
chair of the diner behind her joggling her 
back and the elbow of the diner beside her 
threatening her ribs, remembered with bit- 
terness that George had called the McAstor 
a noisy crowded place. 

When the ice cream and the demi-tasses 
appeared Rosie leaned forward. 

“Did you get tickets for a theater?” she 
asked. ; 

“No,” said George; ‘I thought I’d wait 
and see what show you’d like to go to.” 

“T don’t think I want to go to a show. 
I’ve a headache. I’ll go home and rest.” 

“Good idea!” said George. It was hope- 
less for him to try to keep. the relief out of 
his voice. ‘I’m sorry you’ve a headache.” 

Rosie-said nothing. 


They parted at her door in strained si- 
lence. Rosie went wearily up to her room 
and sat down on the accommodating piece 
of furniture that was a bed by night and by 
day retired modestly into the wall and tried 
to look like a bookshelf. She had deceived 
George when she told him she had a head- 
ache. Her head had never been clearer. 
Never had she been able to think so coher- 
ently and with such judicial intensity. She 
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could see quite plainly now how mistaken 
she had been in George. She had been de- 
ceived by the glamour of the man. She did 
not blame herself for this. Any girl might 
have done the same. 

Even now, though her eyes were opened, 
she freely recognized his attractions. He 
was good-looking, an entertaining talker, 
and superficially kind and thoughtful. She 
was not to be blamed for having fancied her- 
self in love with him; she ought to consider 
herself very lucky to have found him out 
before it was too late. She had been granted 
the chance of catching him off his guard, of 
scratching the veneer, and she felt thank- 
ful. . . . At this point in her meditations 
Rosie burst into tears—due, no doubt, to 
relief. 

The drawback to being a girl who seldom 
cries is that when you do ery you do it 
clumsily and without restraint. Rosie was 
subconsciously aware that she was weeping 
a little noisily; but it was not till a voice 
spoke at her side that she discovered she 
was rousing the house. 

“For the love of Pete, honey, whatever 
is the matter?” 

A stout, comfortably. unkempt girl in a 
pink kimono was standing beside her. 
There was concern in her pleasant face. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Rosie. “I didn’t 
mean to disturb you.” 

“Nothing! It sounded like a coupla fam- 
ilies being murdered in cold blood. I’m in 
the room next to this; and I guess the walls 
in this joint are made of paper, for it 
sounded to me as if it was all happening on 
my own rug. Come along, honey! You 
tell me all about it. Maybe it’s not true, 
anyway.” 

She sat down beside Rosie on the book- 
case bed and patted her shoulder in a com- 
forting manner. Then she drew from the 
recesses of her kimono a packet of chewing 
gum, a girl’s best friend. 

‘Have some?”’ 

~ Rosie shook her head. 

“Kind o’ soothing, gum is,” said the 
stout girl, inserting a slab into her mouth 
as if she were posting a letter, and begin- 
ning to’ champ rhythmically, like an amiable 
cow. “Now what’s your little trouble?” 

““There’s nothing to tell.’’ 

“Well, go ahead and tell it, then.” 

Rosie gave in to the impulse that urged 
her to confide. There was something unde- 
niably appealing and maternal about this 
girl. In a few broken sentences she re- 
vealed the position of affairs. When she 
came to the part where George had refused 
to take her into the McAstor the stout girl 
was so moved that she swallowed her gum 
and had to take another slab. 

The stout girl gave it as her opinion that 
George was a cootie. 

“Of course,”’ said Rosie with a weak im- 
pulse to defend her late idol, “he’s very 
particular about clothes.” 

The stout girl would hear no defense. 
She said it was Bolsheviki like George who 
caused half the trouble in the world. It be- 
gan to look to her as if George Mellon was 
one of these here now lounge lizards that 
you read pieces about in the papers. 

- “Not,’’ she said, eying Rosie critically, 
“but what that certainly is some little suit 
you’ve got on. J’llsayso! Nobody couldn’t 
look her best in that.’”? She gave a sudden 
start. ‘Say, where did you get it?”’ 

“At Fuller & Benjamin’s.” 

“No!” cried the stout girl. “But it is! 
I thought all along it looked kind o’ famil- 
iar. Why, honey, that’s the suit we girls 
call the Crown Prince, because it oughtn’t 
to be at large! Why, it’s a regular joke 
with us! I’ve tried to sell it a’ dozen 
times myself. What? Sure I work at Fuller 
& Benjamin’s. And—say, I remember you 
now. You came in just on closing time and 
Sadie Lewis waited on you. For the love 
o’ Pete, why ever did you go and be so fool- 
ish as to let Sadie wish a quince like that on 

ou?” 

‘She looked so tired,”’ said Rosie miser- 
ably, “‘I just hated to bother her to show 
me a lot of suits; so I took the first. It 
seemed such ashame. She looked all worn 
out.” 

For the first time in her career as a 
chewer, a career that had covered two 
decades, the stout girl swallowed her gum 
twice in a single evening. Only the su- 
premest emotion could have made her do 
this, for she was a girl who was careful of 
her chewing gum, even to the extent of 
parking it under the counter or behind 


doors for future use when it was ; 
active service. 
When she bought gum she boy 
serial rights. But now, in the face 
extraordinary revelation, swallow) 
seemed the only thing to do. 
stunned. A miracle had happened, 
her own eyes she had seen a shoppe 
had consideration for shopgirls. Di 
could not have been more surprised 
had found his honest man. | 
“Well, if that don’t beat everyth 
she gasped. “‘ Wherever did you get, 
funny ideas of yours about us sa 
being human? Didn’t you know | 
just machines? Now you listen here, } 
There’s certainly something coming { 
for that, and here’s where you’re go 
getit. I’ve the cutest suit all tucke 
down at the store, just ready and 
for you. Honest, it’s a bird! Wha 
size? Eighteen misses’, I should | 
Why, it’ll fit you just like mother 
I sold it this morning to a dame y 
dippy over it.” 
“Tt’s sold!” 7 
“Don’t you worry about that. ] 
been sent off yet. And I know f#] 
that got her hooks ontoit. She’s o1 
Boomerang Sisters, the kind you ser 
to and have ’em come whizzing 
you. She’s a C. O. D: lizard. She 
worthy of that suit, honey; and sl 
going to get it. She’ll get the Crow 
instead and be told that’s what sheo 
“But won’t you get into troubl 
“There you go again, worrying 
about the poor working girl! § 
habit’s going to grow on you if you 
watch out! I won’t get into not 
She’ll let out a squawk you'll be 
hear as far as White Plains, I’ve no 
but I should manifest concern! Ir 
ting on the seventeenth. Going to! 
ried!” 

The stout girl sighed dreamily. _ 
‘Say, there’s a fellow that really 
low! Runs a dry-goods-and-notic 
back home where I come from; be 
about me since we were kids; has 
coupla help, half-acre lot back of the} 
twenty-eight chickens, and a bulld 
he’s been offered fifty dollars for, ani 
his own vegetables. I’m the lucky g 
right. Nota thing to it! P| 
“Well, you look in at the store br 
early to-morrow morning, ask for 
Miss Merridew’s my name—and I] 
that suit waiting for you. I'll say 
night now. Got to write to my boy 
LT hit the hay. See you later!” 

The stout girl withdrew. Presently 
heard her through the wall si 
Butterfly. A little later there cam 
perious banging on the floor abo 
the room where the long-haired your 
lived who was supposed to be wr 
play. Thesinging stopped. Silence 


George was dealing with a poetess 
suave manner when Rosie reached - 
fice of the Ladies’ Sphere at noon ne 
In a few moments the poetess had 
like a brightly colored wave that rolls 
the beach. The elevator engulfed 
she was no more. George came 01 
Rosie. 
ig lello, kiddie! Where did you 


ent George from the dull-eyed di 
ing critic of last night. 

Rosie looked at him steadily, wi 
answering smile. She was a very 
Rosie, also, from the stricken crea 
had parted from him yesterday. 
suit was all and more than Miss h 
had claimed for it. Navy blue, with 
shoulders, tight sleeves and wonde 
it was precisely the suit of which R 
dreamed. 

She felt decently clad at last. Fr 
smart little straw hat, with its flo 
fruit, to the black silk stockings, wit 
white clocks, and the jaunty patent- 
pumps, she was precisely all that 
would wish to be. She could holdt 
head again. $ 

And she did hold up her head, ¥ 
militant tilt of the chin. She wasi 
strong and resolute. Before she lef 
engagement would be broken. 
point she was as rigid as steel. ] 

(Concluded on Page 52) — 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 
outward appearance was all that George 
valued, she had done with him. 

“Tcametosaysomething to you, George,” 

she said quietly. 
’ George did not appear to have heard her. 
He looked about him. From behind doors 
came the click of typewriters and the sound 
of voices, but nobody was visible. They 
had the anteroom to themselves. 

“Say! I got it!” 

“Got it?” 

“The raise! Another fifteen per.” 

“ce Yes? ” 

He seemed not to notice the coolness of 
her voice. This man was full of his own 
petty triumph. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, though,”’ he went 
on: ‘I don’t know who Elmer Otis Banks 
is; but he’sa prune! That dope of his may 
be all right with some people, but when it 
comes to slipping one over on Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite it’s about as much good as a cold in 
the head. 

“Yesterday afternoon I breezed into the 
boss’ office, looked him in the eye as per 
schedule, and said I could do with a raise. 
According to the dope he ought to have 
come across likealamb. But all he did was 
to tell me to get out. I got out. The way I 
figured it was that if I didn’t get out then 
I'd be getting out a little later for keeps.” 

A caller intruded, desirous of seeing the 
editor. George disposed of her. He re- 
turned to Rosie: 

“Well, back I go to my chair out here, 
feeling good and sore; and presently a 
dame blows in and wants to see the boss. 
I tell her nothing doing. 

“You evidently don’t know who I am,’ 
she says, looking at me as if I was just one 
of the common people. ‘I am Mrs. Hebble- 
thwaite.’ 


has not a united support from the Demo- 
cratic Party. Further, he never has had. 
This is especially true in Congress, where 
his party, just now coming into the minor- 
ity, has been in the majority since he began 
his first term as President. His party fel- 
lows in Congress to a considerable number 
obeyed him, but they did not and do not 
like him. 

His going to France, his participation in 
the Peace Conference, his work there, his 
subjection to necessities, his compelled 
compromises, his ideals, now studded per- 
force with European political practicalisms, 
the failure to present to the people just 
what has been done over there, the with- 
holding of facts—all these things and many 
others have given ground for criticism, 
especially the long delay in making peace. 
The old partisan dislike of the President 
has fed on these things, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the President’s labors in 
France have been—as time will discover— 
for the benefit of all the people of all the 
world, according to his lights, it will be a 
long time before any just verdict on this 
phase of his career will be set. forth. 

My own opinion of President Wilson is 
that he is a very great man with very great 
faults. He lacks the codperative mind, as 
Mr. Holman so aptly puts it, especially in 
matters of American concern. But on the 
other hand, as the true history of the peace 
negotiations will show, he has a faculty for 
cooperation and even for compromise that 
is astounding, when his displayed proclivi- 
ties in Washington are considered. His own 
description of his mind is that it is ‘‘a single- 
track mind,” That is possibly correct, and 
there is considerable evidence to the effect 
that that single-tracked mind is broad- 
gauged at times and narrow-gauged at oth- 
ers. He has courage and asort of sublime 
stubbornness. Forexample, in March, 1918, 
eight months before the armistice came and 
when it seemed inevitable that the war must 
continue until this present time, at least, 
I heard him make a statement concerning a 
certain possible phase of peace contingen- 
cies and demands and express his emphatic 
opinion thereon and his determination of 
procedure when the war ended. One year 
later, in Paris, when that identical matter 
was under discussion, the President acted 
exactly as he had said he would a year pre- 
vious, expressed the same opinions, which 
were the result of matured convictions, and 
did not abate a particle in upholding those 
opinions; nor has he yet. 

Laying aside his ill-considered attempt 
to put the war on a partisan basis before 
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“She had a book under her arm and it 
looked to me like asample. I wasn’t tak- 
ing any chances. 

“Sorry, ma’am,’ I says, ‘but the last 
Mrs. Hebblethwaite that madea play round 
the end and scored a touchdown in the boss’ 
private office was a book agent. So unless 
you have an appointment, it’s no go. I 
value my job and I want to hold it.’ 


“*T shall speak to my husband about . 


your impertinence,’ she said, and beat it. 

“T thought no more about it. And that 
night, while I was waiting for you in the 
McAstor lobby, I’m darned if the boss 
didn’t come in with this same woman; ‘and 
I heard her ask him if he’d remembered to 
put the cover over the canary’s cage before 
they left home. 

““Gee! By the time you arrived I’d made 
up my mind it would be the gate for me 
first thing this morning. I don’t suppose 
you noticed anything, but I was feeling so 
sick I just wanted to creep away and die.” 

Rosie leaned bonelessly against the rail. 
The reaction from her militant mood had 
left herlimp. The thought of howshe had 
wronged her golden-hearted George filled 
her with self-loathing. She had no right to 
be engaged to the most perfect of his sex. 

“Oh, George!”’ she gasped. 

George misinterpreted her emotion. He 
patted her hand encouragingly. 

“Tt’s all right, kiddie! I told you there 
was a happy ending. This morning the boss 
sent for me. 

“* What's all this I hear about your refus- 
ing Mrs. Hebblethwaite admittance yester- 
day?’ he said. I was feeling that all was 
over now except the tearful farewells. ‘She 
told you who she was,’ he said. ‘What did 
you keep her out for?’ 

““*T thought you were busy, Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite,’ I said. ‘And it’s always been my 
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idea that if callers hadn’t appointments you 
weren’t to be disturbed on any account.’ 

“He didn’t say anything for a bit; then 
he kind of glared at me. 

“Flow many were there after the job 
when you got it?’ 

“T told him twenty-seven, counting me. 

“Then let me tell you, young man,’ he 
said, worrying his cigar, ‘that I don’t con- 
sider you one of twenty-seven. You're one 
in a million! You’ve a head! Weren’t you 
boring me yesterday with some silly story 
about wanting a raise? What do you want 
a raise for?’ 

““Want to get married, sir.’ He looked 
at me ina pitying sort of way. 

“€ You don’t know when you're well off, 2 
hesaid. ‘Oh, or ¢alvGive this to the cashier.’ 

“And he scthe ied something on a bit of 
paper. And 

George br: AS off and slid nimbly to inter- 
cept a fair Creature in mauve who was try- 
ing to buck center. 

“Have you an appointment, madam? 
Then I fear Mr. Hebblethwaite is ex- 
tremely busy. . The magazine goes to 
press to- day. If you will leave a mes- 
sage 

He came back, 

“What was I saying? Oh, yes. He gave 
me a note to the cashier for ‘another fifteen 
a week. So there we are! Say, I happened 
to be passing a shop a few days ago and I 
saw in the window some parlor furni- 
ture 

Rosie gulped. 

“But, George, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Tell you? I have told you!” 

“Tast night, I mean.” 

George laughed a little sheepishly. 

‘Well, after the way I’d been blowing to 
you about what a marvel I was and what I 
was going to do to the boss when I got him 
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the congressional elections last fall, which 
will be political material for a long time, the 
considerations of the President in all fair- 
ness must be based on what has happened 
since the armistice, because whatever mis- 
takes he made during the war—being hu- 
man—did not affect the victorious result. 
Those are water over the dam. 

Before casting a tentative horoscope for 
him, let us survey briefly what has hap- 
pened in Paris. The outstanding project of 
the President in Paris has been his League 
of Nations. He has subordinated all else to 
that. No person in the world, except him- 
self, knows all the difficulties he has en- 
countered. 

Some of these were of his own making. 
For example, his peace commission. He 
deliberately set up for himself opportunity 
for opposition, criticism, even abuse by 
his selections—not that the gentlemen 
selected are not estimable citizens, but 
that their selection predicated concern- 
ing the President in the minds of the 
people a certain egoism, a certain lack of 
codperation, a certain disregard of domes- 
tic circumstances, a certain irritating and 
mistaken indifference for public opinion, 


as well as an astonishing ignoration of—. 


almost contempt for—available material. 

He might have saved himself and his 
country considerable difficulty, both pres- 
ent and future, by putting on the commis- 
sion one or two Republicans distinguished 
in the public mind as such. Instead, he 
called from retirement, as a Republican, 
Henry White, who had had a mediocre 
diplomatic experience, who was totally un- 
known to ninety-nine per cent of the Re- 
publicans of the country, and who has 
not gained any further public acquaintance 
since he went to Paris. Certainly there are 
twenty Republicans in the Senate, say, 
and some in the House—to say nothing of 
men like Elihu Root and William H. Taft— 
who would have added more weight to the 
commission than White did or does; and 
the selection of any two of them would 
have been beneficial not only to the Presi- 
dent during the course of the negotiations 
but to the United States at this moment 
and in the future. 

So with the others—Lansing, House, 
Bliss. Excellent persons, no doubt, but tiny 
beside Lloyd George, Balfour, Cecil, Cle- 
menceau, Pinchon, Orlando, Sonnino, 
Makino, and so on. This gave the people 
the impression that the President was de- 
liberately undertaking to settle not only 
the future difficulties of the United States 
but of the world solely by himself, so far 


as we are concerned—an ineradicable im- 
pression of an egoism, a contempt for coun- 
sel, a domination of his fellow citizens that 
is now having its inevitable reflex because it 
has so flagrantly affected the self-esteem of 
the people in general. They resent this as- 
sumption of omniscience and omnipotence. 
I have no information on the subject, but 
it is my opinion that if the President had 
it to do over again he would not be quite 
so self-sufficient. 

He has another trait, which is that ap- 
parently he considers only what a man 
says; or—to be more explicit—the line of 
a man’s indicated or expressed thought, 
when taking him to counsel on such oceca- 
sions as he takes counsel. Notable examples 
of this preference to words over deeds may 
be observed in his Cabinet. Also in those 
who have access to him both in Washington 
and in Paris. That is the only way some of 
his few intimacies and many of his appoint- 
ments can be explained. Together, these 
difficulties of his own making, added to the 
difficulties made for him by the European 
politicians, and combined with the third 
ingredient of an idealism that has suffered 
several infractions, have made the Presi- 
dent’s stay in Europe one of enormous and 
heartbreaking labor, tremendous obstacle, 
incredible arduousness and lessened result. 
The real history of his part in the peace 
negotiations can be written only by him- 
self and it is doubtful if he will be so great 
an iconoclast as to write it. Because while 
the outside of it has been subject to ample 
criticism—and will be—the inside of it is 
so far from being known and so beset with 
selfishness, intrigue, political tergiversa- 
tion, lack of candor, and deceit as to be 
easy cause for political upheavals in every 
country represented and concerned. 

More than this, the President has been 
forced to combat compromises made by 
his own pet and pampered compromisers 
that have affected his general policy; to 
operate on the theory that the end has justi- 
fied the means, to give in order that he 
might get—a mess from beginning to end, 
and nothing more. He has labored with 
great patience, with great skill, with great 
courage and with great Americanism, as he 
conceives it; and naturally, as he has la- 
bored alone, he is now subject to great 
criticism, which will require all his philos- 
ophy to combat, because he undertook an 
impossibility, as he laid it out, and has been 
forced to adopt a possibility, which is quite 
natural and was to be expected, inasmuch 
as all the elements concerned are crassly 
human and not spiritualistically idealistic. 
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alone, I kind of felt ae *d think me suc 
darned fool. Besides, I didn’t want 
worry you.’ 

“But you did worry me, I nearly die 

George stared. 

“Hh? How? Why?” 

“Why, I naturally thought, when y 
suddenly didn’t want to go into the} 
Astor, that you were ashamed to be 
there with me.” 

“Ashamed to be seen with you! Wh 
ever gave you that idea?”’ 

“T thought you thought my dress 
too awful.” 

“What's the matter with your dregs 
asked George, puzzled. “It looks all rj 
to me.” 

“Not this one; 
night.” 

% Isn’t that the one you wore last nigh; 
said George. 

“T never notice what you’ve got on, | 


the one I wore } 


die. You could wear overalls and mak 

hit with me. It’ 's you I’m in love w vit. 

not the scenery.’ f 
Rosie blinked. 7 


““You’re the most wonderful 
earth!” 

“Sure! But don’t tell anybody. yo 

“But all the same, you're prett; ay 
not to see that this is the cutest spre 
ever made.” 

George looked into her eyes. Elma 
Banks himself never directed into any 
eyes such a steady whole-hearted 
Looking over his shoulder again to t 
sure that their privacy was still 1 
turbed, he kissed Rosie. 5 

ne anything you wear looks that 

"he said. “Well, as I was saying, 
ae ae this shop, and there in than 
dow was the swellest set of parlor fu 


ture Z 


Whatever the results of his labo may 
and the criticism thereof, there can he 
serious dispute of the fact that the Pj 
dent has been actuated by high ideals; 
he alone comprehends the difficulties. 
has had; that assaults on the resul 
this time are necessarily based on ine 
plete information; that whether he 
won or whether he has failed can ° 
termined not by political oppositio 


from the method and manner of them 
because of his evidenced—if not define 
assumption of the super-rdle over his fe} 
citizens as the arbiter of their destinies| 
a man—even a President—sets out ti 
a superman he must be a superman 0) 
prepared to be flouted when his recor 
works show that he is human after all 

When he arrives home with a victor 

war and the high—or hollow—result) 
his peace negotiations behind him, he 
still be one of the most interesting fe 
in contemporaneous life; and his cours 
President until the expiration of his t/ 
on March 4, 1921, undoubtedly will be | 
dicated on two things: The first is 
work he has done in Paris; the secon 
the future of this country and. the pe 
in it as he conceives it to be directec) 
the events since the war began and! 
peace was accomplished. 
_ The initial inquiry will be: Is hea i 
date for a third term as President? 1 
knows? I heard him make a staten! 
once that indicated that he has no #2 
idea in mind—that is, a statement § 
might be translated thus. That was fif? 
months ago. It is reported that he ga) 
similar indication to the members of 
Democratic National Committee whe) 
entertained them at dinner at the W! 
House on the occasion of his brief vis! 
this country in March. That wasas 
ment, as I have had it quoted to me, 
is translatable into a lack of desire for 
other term. In a recent speech in Pari! 
said that the presidency is behind: | 
That is about all. 

It is probable that he does not 
run again. However, he may have tc 
situation may arise in this country 
will force him to go out as champion, | 
the definite goal of the presidency 
victory point of his labors in France. { 
that is tentative, except the probable t 
that if he desires the nomination for 
dent no one can keep it from him. Nor 
precedent bother him. He is the g 
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(Concluded from Page 52) 
rvedent smasher of our age—take his 
ixmonths’ absence from the country as 
mexample» He’d smash the third-term 
o{h as easily and quickly as he broke the 
nritten law that Presidents must stay 
itin the borders of the country. 
‘ is an axiom that the only way the fu- 
u may be judged is by the past. Unique 
» any other ways, the President is unique 
nis regard also. His future is not to be 
used by the past. Its basis of assay is 
n’ in the future. Hence the case is hypo- 
hieal. It is mostly by virtue of an “if”’— 
nitly, but not all, because he has already 
eonstrated some portions of his future 
9 lainly that all who are wise may read. 
olitically the President returns to face 
ountry loud in its dissatisfaction with 
i} party—the Democratic Party—for 
11y reasons, but principally because of 
yous taxes, which hit hard at the purse 
frvery man. These taxes could not be 
vided, because of the war; but now that 
h war is over the burden of them is laid 
ohé Democratic Party, which imposed 
hn. Effect, not cause, is the great politi- 
aieterminant in this country. Also, there 
sie burden of high prices. Further than 
bh, the President is faced with a Congress 
a by the Republicans—by two 
“es in the Senate and a workable majority 
nhe House of Representatives. It is wise 
«tical opinion that holds that the Re- 
wlicans would be in far better shape to 
in 1920 if they had not carried this 
Jagress; but that is a matter that con- 
eis the Republicans, not the President. 
Jow this Congress, Republican and in 
position to the President in majority, is 
ae than that. It is filled with active— 
vn if secret—political enemies of the 
'sident in his own party. In round num- 
(s—the exact figures are not at hand— 
tre are two hundred and fifty Demo- 
its in the present Senate and House. 
larly all of these will obey the President 
73n it comes to an open party matter, but 
‘a doubtful if in the number there are 
dy loyal friends of his—or any other kind 
{friends, except when they want some- 
ag he can give. The President never 
‘1 a truer thing than his reported com- 
rat on the Democrats in Congress during 
time the Democrats were in power 
re: 
*I have had a majority on the floor, but 
rer a majority in the cloakroom.” 
There are ten reasons for this, but after 
8 pointed out that the first reason is the 
»sident himself, the remaining nine rea- 
is become immaterial. 


The One Useful Course 
\ 


3ut looking at the congressional situa- 
'n in its obvious light, the Congress is 
‘publican and the President is a Demo- 
t. Wherefore the President, being a 
litician as well as an idealist, and having 
2 astute politician in close relations to 
n, had one useful course to take and he 
ok it. He simply, almost casually, put the 
blic legislative requirements up to the 
‘publican majority in his message and 
‘it go at that. He told what is needed, 
t made no suggestions as to how the 
odful is to be accomplished. He grace- 
ly allows the Republicans to work out 
2ir own salvation. He generalized elo- 
ently, but failed to be specific in any 
rplexing instance—urging woman suf- 
ge and repeal of the luxury tax, and so 
; but was there ever a more adroit pass- 
t of the buck than is found in thesentence: 
“he railroads will be handed back to 
pir owners at the end of the calendar 
ara) 
How? With what restrictions? In what 
cumstances? With what support? With 
iat financial settlement? Nothing on 
ese points; simply the bald statement 
at the railroads will be handed back— 
d drill, ye Republican tarriers, drill, to 
d out how to do it! 
Observe his admirable tactical position. 
» will be President in any event until 
on on March 4, 1921. He has the veto 
wer. All he is required to do is to sit at 
se and let the Republicans sweat under 
e heat and burden of the political day. If 
doesn’t like the result of their work he 
ll veto it. He isn’t responsible. It is up 
them. I repeat, it is wise political opin- 
1 that says the Republicans would have 
en lucky if they had lost the congres- 
mal elections in 1918 instead of winning 
em. Fancy trying to get enough money 
pay a four-billion-dollar budget each 
ar for the next twenty years and respond 
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to the howl for decreased taxes at the same 
time! 

The President has no cause to worry. 
He has his League of Nations for adoption 
and will work for that, but that is a thing 
aside and it will not be easy or safe for the 
Republicans to make a partisan measure of 
it. As for the other legislative require- 
ments, the Republicans are responsible and 
the President has the last word—the veto. 
An admirable tactical position. 

The Republican attempt will be to keep 
the President on the defensive for his 
League of Nations, and the probable action 
of the President will be to start a counter- 
offensive. Indeed, that strategy is partially 
developed now by the organized effort to 
create favorable sentiment for the League 
throughout the country now in progress and 
by the announcement of a bipartisan con- 
ference after the President returns to push 
forward the project and infltience the op- 
position in Congress. Though the Presi- 
dent did not consider things bipartisanly 
to any great extent when he began his 
peace negotiations, these steps and others 
will develop; will show that he is some- 
what chastened after his experiences in 
Europe and not at all averse to any help 
he may be able to get. His future, both as 
a world statesman and as a domestic states- 
man, is considerably entangled in the 
League at the present time. 


Presidential Alternatives 


It will not be surprising if he considers 
the League of Nations of sufficient im- 
portance to the world to cause him to run 
for President in 1920 in order to obtain— 
if possible—a popular indorsement of both 
the League and himself. This may easily 
develop. It all depends on just how for- 
midable and protracted and honest the op- 
position to the League in Congress is, and 
what home sentiment develops in the dis- 
trict. At present that opposition seems to 
be largely conversational, and old observers 
of Congress are inclined to the belief that 
after a sufficient amount of partisan hot 
air has been: exuded the League will go 
through. Still, it may not. Perhaps the 
opposing statesmen will continue to the 
end. They never have in a crisis of this 
sort, but they may. 

If they do the President has the alterna- 
tive of running again in 1920 or of dele- 
gating someone to run and becoming that 
person’s active proponent. If he makes up 
his mind to run himself we shall observe 
presently house-cleaning signs in Washing- 
ton that will point to that. determination. 
One of these will be the reorganization of 
his Cabinet. 

It will be interesting to watch what hap- 
pens. Ifthe President retains those Cabinet 
officers against whom there is strong public 
opposition he can be considered only pas- 
sively in the race, but if he discharges them 
he may be considered an active candidate. 
If he does not dismiss them—or one of them, 
at least—he will undoubtedly fall back on 
the storm that raged about Daniels before 
the war as a reason. The fact that the Navy 
made good for Daniels saved Baker when 
the great drive was on against Baker. The 
presidential position then was that Daniels 
had arrived despite the criticisms of him 
and that similarly Baker would arrive. 
Whether or not either circumstance came 
to pass is of no moment. The argument 
and the official examples survive. 

There is some other housecleaning to be 
done that will be done unless the President 
is firmly of the determination not to run. 

No particular inside knowledge or per- 
sonal contact is necessary to outline in a 
broad and general way his future steps, 
provided the outliner can keep track of 
each Wilsonian two and two as they come 
along. One policy or premise or initial step 
is plainly in evidence. That is the assidu- 
ous attention the President is paying to 
labor in the present contingency. On May 
second, of this year, for example, Mr. Tu- 
multy gave out the following presidential 


_ statement, received by cable from Paris: 


“The labor program which the Confer- 
ence of Peace has adopted as part of the 
treaty of peace constitutes one of the most 
important achievements of the new day in 
which the interests of labor are to be sys- 
tematically and intelligently safeguarded 
and promoted. Amidst the multitude of 
other interests this great step forward is 
apt to be overlooked, and yet no single thing 
that has been done-will help more to sta- 
bilize conditions of labor throughout the 
world and ultimately relieve the unhappy 
conditions which in too many places have 
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prevailed. Personally, I regard this as one 
of the most gratifying achievements of the 
conference.” 

Allowing that to sink in for a time, the 
President then devoted a considerable por- 
tion of the first part of his message to Con- 
gress—also cabled from Paris—to labor. 
The nubbin of that communication as to 
labor was this paragraph: 

_ “The object of all reform in this essen- 
tial matter must be the genuine democ- 
ratization of industry, based upon a full 
recognition of the right of those who work, 
in whatever rank, to participate in some or- 
ganic way in every decision which directly 
affects their welfare or the part they have 
to play in industry.” 

There is the hint of something in those 
paragraphs, and when they are read in 
conjunction with a paragraph or two of the 
Memorial Day speech in France the hint 
becomes almost a direct statement. 

“You are aware, as I am aware,” he said, 
“that the airs of an older day are beginning 
to stir again; that the standards of the old 
order are trying to assert themselves again.” 
And made his corollary the “attempt to in- 
sert into the counsel of statesmen the old 
reckoning of selfishness and bargaining and 
national advantage.”’ 

Those allusions were specific to the Paris 
negotiations, perhaps, and perhaps not. No 
person who is in the least familiar with the 
workings of the presidential mind is under 
any illusion as to whether they were or 
were not. The fact of it undoubtedly is 
that though the immediate reference of the 
words was the peace situation the wider 
application of them the President sought 
to convey was the warning that not only 
will the old order not prevail in peace 
counsels but that the old order will not 
prevail in political and governmental and 
economic affairs of the United States. 

Putting these and other demonstrations 
of what is in the mind of the President in a 
row and adding them up, we come to the 
sum of it, which is this: The President of 
the United States is preparing to become 
the leader of a radical party in this coun- 
try; by that I mean an advanced or liberal 
party, not a Red, or socialistic, or revolu- 
tionary party; is preparing to make his 
fight along lines of procedure for the United 
States that he is laying down now; is 
preparing to stand at the head of a new 
alignment of the political forces of this 
country. 


The New Alignment 


The medium of that new alignment may 
or may not be his own party—the Demo- 
cratic Party. He typifies whatever is radi- 
cal in that party, which, roundly, on these 
policies and proposals is not more than 
forty per cent of the same mind with him. 
Moreover, the appellation Democratic to 
his party means no more than the appel- 
lation Republican to the opposition—and 
neither means anything. President Wilson 
is beholden to the Democratic Party for 
nothing, and the Democratic Party is be- 
holden to him for all real vitality it has and 
for everything it at present represents. All 
the old Democratic tenets are on the dust 
heap—tariff for revenue, states’ rights, all 
of these arein the limbo of discarded policies. 
New conditions are here. New times have 
arrived. A new world is in the process of 
forming and within it a new United States. 

The situation of the Republican Party 
as to label is identical. It means nothing 
per se; and of its membership not forty 
but sixty per cent are radically inclined. 

Therefore, what is more politic, what is 
more apparent, what is more opportune for 
a man of the President’s known and often- 
expressed ideas than to attempt toformulate 
a new political creed in this country and 
either to lead or direct the enforcement of 
that creed upon the conduct of American 
affairs? 

Somebody is going to do it. Somebody 
will formulate a set of political and eco- 
nomic propositions upon which the nat- 
urally radical elements of both old parties 
can unite in an attempt to bring vitality to 
our political divisions. Somebody will real- 
ize the truth that the only logical advanced 
political division of this country must be 
into the opposite camps of radicalism, in 
the sense of a cognizance by its members 
of the changes that have been made in the 
world and in the manner of the world’s be- 
lief, and conservatism, in the sense that the 
old order is sufficient for our needs, perhaps 
with some adaptations, but as opposed to 
the trend of much of the political and eco- 
nomic thought of the times. Somebody 
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will realize the futility of trying to govern 
a country partisanly on a two-party system 
that is really a four-party system, inasmuch 
as the present Republican Party is made up 
of two distinct bodies of voters—radicals 
and conservatives—and the Democratic 
Party is made up of two similar bodies of 
voters—radicals and conservatives. 

The obvious, necessary, intelligent thing 
to do is to discard old party nomenclature 
and old party fetishes and reorganize into 
two new parties—one radical and one con- 
servative. 

This may not be exactly what is in the 
mind of the President, for he may endeavor 
to radicalize his own party and allow it to 
continue historically the same but contem- 
poraneously different. 

It is inconceivable, after he has labored 
so long in Paris and has succeeded in im- 
pressing his ideas on the world, that he will 
not return to impress those ideas and the 
procedures they entail on the United States. 
His work would not be finished if he failed 
to attempt that. Wherefore—and this is 
prediction only, to be proved or disproved 
by the course of time—it is more than 
probable that when the President returns 
it will be discovered that his attempt will 
be to align all radicals under his banner 
and either to lead them himself or direct 
the leadership of them. He will be lacking 
in correct counsel and in political sapience 
if he takes the actual leadership in the sense 
of becoming a candidate. 


The Path for Radicals 


His platform, so far as the labor end of 
it shall go, is, in its broad terms, set forth 
in the conclusion of the labor section of the 
Peace Treaty, as follows: Labor not to be 
regarded merely as a commodity or arti- 
cle of commerce; the right of association of 
employers and employees; a wage ade- 
quate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
life; the eight-hour day or the forty-eight- 
hour week; a weekly rest of twenty-four 
hours, which should include Sunday when 
practicable; abolition of child labor and 
education and proper physical develop- 
ment of children; equal pay for equal work 
as between men and women; equal treat- 
ment of all workers, and a system of inspec- 
tion in which women shall take part. Add 
to this his plan for the democratization of 
labor and capital as set forth above, and 
you have his general labor thesis. 

Combine with that the government con- 
trol of the raw things—oil, coal, minerals, 
water power, forests, lands—and the ra- 
tioning of raw materials by the Govern- 
ment, and you have gone a long way on 
the path over which the President will seek 
to lead the radicals of this country. There 
are other phases, both economic and politi- 
cal, that he will develop, but these will suf- 
fice to show what he most probably has in 
mind. The best evidence of the present is 
that the idea of government ownership of 
public utilities, the organized and corporate 
machinery, now privately owned, for trans- 
portation, communication, light, heat and 
power, will not be attempted, nor proposed, 
but that a certain paternalistic supervision 
will be advocated. This present demon- 
stration of government ownership, in the 
way of government direction of the rail- 
roads, telegraph, telephones and express 
service, has been rather discouraging to the 
promoters of that advance toward nation- 
alization. 

What has been set down here, it must be 
understood, is a series of propositions for- 
mulated on certain symptomatic indica- 
tions, and certain putting of this and that 
together—prognosis simply, and presented 
as such. 

The statement that isn’t prediction, that 
isn’t argument, that isn’t deduction in this 
conclusion, but is a bed-rock truth, is this: 
Inevitably the politics of this country will 
separate into two divisions—one radical 
and one conservative. 

The fight in 1920 may be under the old 
designations, but the results will not be; 
for even if we go to battle at the polls as 
Republicans and Democrats in November 
of next year we shall go to battle none the 
less as radicals and conservatives, using old 
party terms merely because of precedent 
or as convenient designation and not at 
all because of belief in them or acknow- 
ledgment of their obligations in a party 
sense. 

All but the blind old-timers in both 
parties see that and know it. 

And President Wilson is not a blind old- 
timer. Wherefore, watch him closely when 
he returns and observe what you see. 
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Have you ever stropped a blade scientifi- 
cally designed to strop? A blade made 
with a broad, firm back, hollow ground, 
and sabe into a slight bulge to give 
back-bone to the edge; this blade can be 
stropped by you as easily as by your barber. 
The blade meets the strop at just the cor- 
rect angle to assure a perfect shaving edge. 
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Catch a Barber 
Shaving Himself 


Did you ever catch a barber shaving himself? 


July 12,19 


He was using the 


GENCO type of razor on himself, just as he does on everybody 


else, wasn’t he? 


All professionals shave with razors that 


‘can be stropped. They know that only a 


freshly stropped blade gives a clean, cool 
shave. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 
It’s designed to strop. 


The broad back, concave surface, and 
slight supporting bulge backing up its edge 
make it meet the strop at just the correct 
angle. A few easy strokes and there it is 
with a truly business-like edge. 


Admitting that some men prefer a guarded 
blade, we offer them the Genco Safege. 


The blade is exactly like that of the 
regular Genco, but slightly shorter, and it 
is equipped with a guard that fully protects 
the user. The guard may be turned back 
or slipped off to permit stropping. 


Go to your dealer and look at these 
Genco Razors. The dealer will show you 
that any one can strop them. 


If your dealer hasn’t Genco Razors, 
we will supply you. But whether he or 


we supply you, you ‘re guaranteed shaving _ 


satisfaction—‘““Genco Razors must make 
good or we will.” 


GENEVA CUTLERY CORPORATION, 230 Gates Ave., Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High-Grade Razors in the World 
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STATE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


‘undation and as a justification for the 
ut unbelievable transfers and alleged 
13; of enemy property in the United 
tes. Vast industrial enterprises here, 
lost by word of mouth, traded their 
oings in Germany for the property of 
‘mans here, leaving balances to be ad- 
ued when the war conditions might 
enit either a confirmation of the trans- 
“pr a resumption of the former business 
us of the parties. In fact, every de- 
ii known to the law, as well as many 
nnown to the law, served the purpose of 
yling the consequences of war between 
«many and the United States; a war, 
jentally, which German business men 
saed to have foreseen from the time 
Jn Germany found more than half of 
jope arrayed against her in 1914. 

working out their plans the Germans 
fm had the assistance of capable Amer- 
counsel, who in most cases, be it said, 
zied out the details of the transaction in 
nre good faith and without knowledge of 
) underlying purposes of their clients, 
[;:t of these lawyers, realizing that the 
rests of their own country were para- 
1int to those for whom they acted and 
“a whom they accepted fees, assisted us 
,1e development of the facts from which 
«vere enabled to form our conclusions as 
»he actual ownership of the properties 
1 uestion. 

1 very few instances have we discov- 
’| American lawyers who were knowingly 
eve parties to conspiracies to defeat the 

igerent rights of the United States or 
i were willing to assist in hiding the 


roerty of our enemies from the govern-* 


\:tal authorities. 

Jhenever our investigations convinced 
shat the transfer of property was made 
vanticipation of the war and for the 
3d purpose of avoiding enforcement of a 
‘ding With the Enemy Act, or in the 
iiifest expectation of resuming the ante- 
«um status at some future time, the Alien 
iperty Custodian found it necessary to 
¢with decision. Contracts, conveyances, 
} gations and trust agreements by which 
‘parties attempted to conceal their real 
cts were swept aside. The property 
7, declared to be enemy owned and was 
dt with on that basis. To have taken 
1 other course would have been to permit 
j2y millions of dollars of German invest- 
nats to remain actually under the control 
{2nemy owners. This we proved, for in 
ost cases, after our intimate examination, 
nny parties involved made confessions 
y.ch verified our suspicions and absolutely 
itified the conclusions we had reached. 
imust be added, however, that power- 
\ resistance was met in a few cases and 
] persons interested stubbornly protested 
inst what they claimed to be an au- 
(ratic invasion of their rights. In only 
\) cases, however, did the protests made 
éch the point of litigation. 


The Test of Residence 


“his was true in the months preceding 
| signing of the armistice. When hostili- 
i; ceased many persons whose property 
1l come into our possession or whose 
‘nership was under investigation assumed 
lt the war was over; that peace had 
-ually been declared; and that it was no 
‘ger the part or the duty of the Federal 
ivernment to protect itself against its 
‘mies from within. In consequence an 
itude of opposition, not to say defiance, 
eloped on their part, making their cases 
(ietimes difficult to handle. Certain law- 
's who while the war was in it fighting 
(ge would have been unwilling to lend 
lmselves to any such movement boldly 
rarvened to defeat the demands of the 
svernment, 

(he aid of the courts has been invoked in 
iIny cases to sustain transactions which 
| Alien Property Custodian distrusted. 
iwas plainly the intent of Congress that 
, enemy property, concealed as well as 
osed, should be separated completely 
m its former owners and placed beyond 
jir influence or control. And until the 


2 with the war agencies of the Govern- 
nt than prior to the signing of the 


armistice. Be that as it may, neither liti- 
gation nor threat of litigation was success- 
ful in staying the hand of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian when he found it his plain 
duty to act. The law, it should be added, 
makes the fullest provision for the protec- 
tion of American citizens whose property 
may have been seized in error. Their claims 
and their rights are recognized. 

In this connection it might be stated that 
the law in defining enemy property makes 
residence and not nationality the test of 
enemy character. All persons of whatever 
nationality, including partnerships and cor- 
porations, residing or engaged in business 
in the territory of enemy nations or in the 
territory occupied by the armed forces of 
the enemy are deemed to be enemies of the 
United States. The law also puts the allies 
of our enemies in the same class with the 
enemies themselves. This means that the 
Alien Property Custodian was actually em- 
powered to demand or seize the property 
of Austrians, Hungarians, Bulgarians and 
Turks, if that property had its situs in this 
country. The same is true of those portions 
of Belgium, France, Russia and the Balkans 
which were occupied by the armed forces 
of the enemy at the time the property was 
reported to the Alien Property Custodian. 
This official was authorized to act within 
his discretion, under certain general rules 
and regulations, and not always along rigid 
lines as affecting individual cases. As a 
result the property of subjects of Bulgaria 
and Turkey, which countries are legally 
classed as allies of the enemy, has not been 
taken over at all, except in a few instances 
where, for special reasons, certain Bulgarian 
property required sequestration. 


Claims by American Citizens 


Regarding Turkish property in this coun- 
try asomewhat different policy was adopted. 
It was assumed that any interference with 
such holdings by our Government would 
result in cruel reprisals upon American 
citizens and American property by Turkey. 
Rather than invite or encourage or even 
give a small excuse for such barbarity as 
was to be expected it was felt that the small 
amount of Turkish property in this country 
need not be taken over by the Government. 
The property of American citizens resident 
in enemy territory was not taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian except in 
those cases where the residence of such 
person had continued for so long a period or 
his social, family or business relations with 
Germany were so intimate as to leave no 
doubt that he had actually expatriated 
himself, notwithstanding the fact that he 
may have retained American citizenship. 
The property of no American who was 
detained in Germany against his will or 
whom circumstances prevented from leay- 
ing was deliberately taken over by the 
Government. 

The right given to the Alien Property 
Custodian to take the property of persons 
resident or doing business in the areas oc- 
cupied by the armed forces of the enemy 
was exercised only in such instances as 
were dictated by the manifest disloyalty of 
the persons in question to the Allies. There 
may be found a few cases where injustice 
resulted because of our inability to ascer- 
tain all the facts. But this will cause no 
loss or expense and very little inconvenience 
to the owners of the property. Once such a 
person loses his enemy character by reason 
of the withdrawal of German forces from 
occupied territory, he may make a claim 
for his property and it will be restored to 
him intact. Similarly, American citizens 
may divest themselves of their technical 
enemy character by removing from enemy 
territory into that of neutral states or into 
the United States. In such cases the De- 
partment of Justice is authorized to assume 
jurisdiction and to define the status of the 
nonenemy. No property of persons who 
were adjudged to be enemy solely on ac- 
count of residence has been sold or will be 
sold. This property is being carefully con- 
served and administered and may be re- 
claimed upon proper evidence of citizenship 
and of loyalty. 

_ There were many instances of American 
citizens whose property in this country was 
taken over by the Alien Property Custodian 
while they were resident in enemy territory. 
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DemountablelRin 
Wire Wheels for 
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Unlike ordinary demountable wire wheels, the Morr 
Rim is Demountable, thus all the advantages of five 
wire wheel equipment are gained at the weight and 
cost of but four Morr Wire Wheels and five Morr 
Demountable Rims. 

Save the weight and cost of that fifth wheel. The 
number of spare tires you carry, inflated and ready 


to use, is limited only by the number of Mott Rims 
Even should 


NV, Ww perset your tire carrier will accommodate. 
Nw" Ay PF you find it necessary to ride home on a flat tire, 
fob. Jackson the Morr Demountable Rim will save the Morr 


MOTT Wire Wheel Equipment 
(Fixed Clincher Type—4 wheel set) 
F,0.B. Jackson, $50.00 


Wheel which carries it from injury. Order direct 
or through your local dealer. 


RMIOTT WHEEL WORKS ~ 


JACKSON 
RAICHEGAR 


Don’t Pour 
Trouble into 


Your Crank Case 


HEN you ask the 
garage man for “‘some 
oil’ —meaning ‘‘any old oil” 
—trouble may be poured 
into your crank case. 
Because all oils sold as 
motor lubricants won’t lu- 
bricate. 
Some are too thick, slowing up acceleration and increasing 
engine heat instead of minimizing it. Others are too thin, 
wearing out and allowing destructive friction. 
Stop asking for “any old oil.’”” Demand genuine 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM 


(the certified oil) 


the only automobile lubricant on the market guaranteed and 
certified to by a chemist not in the employ of the refiners, 
who tests every run for uniformly perfect “body” and low 
carbon residue. 


Quaker State Medium costs a trifle more than ordinary 


motor oils. But compare the insignificant cost of a whole 
year’s supply of the best oil with the charge for a single 
repair necessitated by poor oil. 

The Franklin Automobile Company urges all dealers and 
owners never to accept a substitute for genuine Quaker 
State Medium—because it meets every test. 


Booklet ‘‘A’’ upon request 


Phinny Brothers Co., Oil City, Pa. 


(Manufacturers also of Quaker State Transmission Oil, 
Quaker State Cup Grease; Quaker State Graphite Grease, 
Quaker State Cold Test Oil; and Quaker State Tractor Owl} 
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Ask your dealer at 
once for Sani- Flush. If 
he is unable to supply 
you immediately, send 
us 25c(stampsorcoin) ° 
forafull size can post- 
paid. (Canadian price 
35 cents; foreign price 
50 cents). 


6 
Sani-Flush 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Sani-Flush has made one of the tasks you used to dread simple and 
easy. It cleans the closet-bowl—and does it without any drudgery 
on your part. 


By following directions, and using a little Sani-Flush regularly, you 
will keep the closet-bowl clean—and odorless. 


Even the annoying rust marks disappear. Try Sani-Flush. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
711 Walnut Ave. Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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THE F. F. DALLEY CORPORATIONS LTD., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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This course had a double effect: It made 
it utterly impossible for Germany to exert 
any pressure upon the American citizen 
caught within enemy territory to compel 
him to part with any of his property for 
German purposes; for the American was 
able to answer such demands with the 
statement that his-Government had taken 
his property from him. It also had the 
interesting effect of causing a very rapid 
repatriation of such American citizens; for 
immediately upon learning their property 
had been sequestered by the United States 
Government they made diligent and gener- 
ally successful efforts to get out of German 
territory into the land of their citizenship. 

George Ehret, a wealthy New York 
brewer and American citizen of German 
birth, had been in Germany for some years 
when the war came, and being thus of 
technical enemy character his very exten- 
sive properties in this country were taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian, who 
found himself operating large breweries and 
controlling a great many liquor-selling es- 
tablishments in New York. A trust com- 
pany was named as a codepository with 
Mr. Ehret’s son, and these managed his 
properties in his absence with just the same 
care as he would have exercised if at home. 
Mr. Ehret on finding that his property had 
been taken over by his Government was 
able to get out of Germany and come back 
to the United States, where he filed a peti- 
tion averring his citizenship and loyalty, 
which were readily admitted by the Gov- 
ernment and his large properties were 
promptly returned to him. 

Another notable case was that of Mrs. 
Lilly Busch, widow of Adolphus Busch, a 
St. Louis brewer, who had gone to Germany 
with her husband in 1913 and occupied their 
residencethere. Mr. Busch died in Germany 
and his wife remained there. Without cast- 
ing any reflection upon her American citi- 
zenship her property was taken over and 
carefully preserved and administered during 
her absence, thus protecting it against any 
attempts by Germany to extort from her 
any financial support for the war. One of 
her American attorneys made a trip to 
Switzerland and succeeded in getting Mrs. 
Busch across the line into that neutral 
country, whence they traveled at the height 
of the war to Spain and returned home by 
way of Havana, a seven months’ under- 
taking of great difficulty for both Mrs. 
Busch and the attorney. Upon her return 
to this country she thus divested herself of 
her technical enemy character and her peti- 
tion to have her property returned was 
granted by the Department of Justice. 


Difficult Cases 


In many other cases American citizens 
suffered some temporary inconvenience by 
reason of their location in enemy territory; 
but none suffered real financial loss or 
serious difficulty. There were cases, how- 
ever, where American citizens had been liv- 
ing in Germany so long as to indicate their 
preference for that country. In these cases 
the property was taken by the Government 
and their claims will have to be adjusted 
when the war is finally over. 

There has been much interest in this 
country as to the property of wealthy 
American women who married German or 
Austrian subjects, and some sentiment was 
built up in favor of treating these women of 
American birth with some special consid- 
eration. Under every rule of law, however, 
they were clearly enemy persons on account 
of their marriage, even if their sympathies 
were with the land of their birth, and in all 
such cases their property was treated as 
that of other enemy persons. 

Probably the most difficult cases to 
handle, without doing injustice to the par- 
ties, were those persons of French and 
Belgian citizenship whose residence or place 
of doing business was in the territory oc- 
cupied by the armed forces of the enemy 
and who had investments in this country. 
While Belgium and sections of France were 
being occupied by the German Army much 
inaccurate information came from the oc- 
cupied territory with reference to the loyalty 
to the Allied cause of such persons. This 
was to be expected and it was confusing 
here; for it was difficult for us to determine 
whether we were complying with the spirit 
of the law to take such property. Wherever 
there seemed to be evidence that such per- 
sons were at all sympathetic with Germany 
we did not hesitate to take their property, 
and after much consideration we finally 
concluded it to be the safest course to take 
the property of all such persons with the 
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assurance that upon the evacuation of ; 
occupied territory they could easily , 
their property back upon proof of loyalty 
the Allied cause. 

One curious effect of the working of - 
law arose out of the inability of many Am 
ican depositories to state with accuracy ° 
ownership of such property. Many N 
York banks reported funds and securit 
belonging to German banks or to banks¢ 
institutions doing business in the oceup 
territory. These reports were made un 
oath and accepted as true, and the prope 
demanded and received. When conditi: 
in Europe became settled after the an 
stice we began to learn of many mistake 
such reports, and it developed that { 
quently property that was reported 
owned by enemy persons in fact belongeg 
French or Belgian or other Allied citize 
Unfortunately before the claims of ¢ 
persons against such funds may be alloy 
by the Department of Justice it is necessg; 
to secure “the assent of the owner,” 
cases in which property was taken as of’ 
real owner this was a simple and easy m 
ter; but it was difficult to make the B 
subject or French citizen understand w 
such an error had been made that in or 
for him to have his property returned 


‘must get the assent of the German bank 


other institution in whose name it had bi 
reported. 

The history of the settlement of allm 
ner of war claims in the past has b 
marked by vexatious delays, which hi 
frequently worked great injustices, anc 
was part of the plan of the Alien Prope 
Custodian that so far as possible this sho 
not be repeated after this war, and t 
every possible step should be taken to 
pedite the allowance of all proper claims 
the part of nonenemy persons. The 
quirement of the assent of the owner pt 
block in the path of this plan, which it 
‘so far been impossible to remove and wh 
will require additional legislation to corr 


Belgium Under an Alias — 


Any trust-company official will unc 
stand how it is impossible to avoid erro; 
accumulating a business involving 35, 
separate trust estates of an aggregate va 
of three-quarters of a billion dollars. §) 
mistakes as did occur were promptly 
rected upon a proper showing of the fa 
but doubtless there are many others t) 
will require attention in the future. 
curious example of this was found in 
case where an American bank repor 
that it owed $50,000, to L’Etat Belge. * 
clerk in the office of the Alien Prope 
Custodian who handled this report assur 
the enemy person to be a woman ¥ 
that peculiar name, and it was only w 
the Belgian Minister called attention to, 
fact that a sum of money owing to | 
Belgian Government had been taken ove; 
the Alien Property Custodian that it’ 
discovered we were dealing with frien 
and nonenemy property. We were a) 
however, very promptly to deliver to | 
Belgian Minister a Treasury warrant | 
the amount of debt and interest, acci 
panied by the apology of the Alien Pi) 
erty Custodian. 

Some very curious pieces of prog 
were from time to time reported as enel’ 
owned. A German canary bird “inter 
in a cage” was the subject of one rep! 
Another case, a child’s tin bank tag! 
“For the widows and orphans of @ 
many,” was sent to the Alien Propé 
Custodian by mail, and when opened | 
found to contain one cent. A German-b! 
school-teacher in a Middle West city 
accumulated a small fortune—though ]} 
she had done it on the salary of a sch! 
teacher is something of a mystery. U) 
her death her executor reported she |} 
bequeathed $10,000 to Von Hindenbi 
We took that. We invested it in Libe 
Bonds; of course these were used to | 
munitions of war and I presume the leg’ 
was delivered in that shape. 

Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of si 
plate in a warehouse in Washington belc 
ing to Von Bernstorff was not touc 
because the personal property of an | 
bassador; though the fortune of Coun 
Von Bernstorff, deposited in a New Y? 
bank, was of course taken over as } 
property of an enemy person. The Gert! 
Embassy in Washington was left in ché 
of the Swiss Legation, because it has b? 
the immemorial custom in all countri 
all wars to respect the embassies of 
ligerent powers. But a valuable piece 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 
certy in the northwest section of the 
val city, purchased by the German 
eitomt for the purpose of building an 
assy, was taken over and is now used 
. public playground. 
‘hperial German notes to the value of 
0,000 were taken from the Appam 
1 she put in at Norfolk. After the 
3] was sold the proceeds were declared 
ited by the United States Court and 
ered to the Alien Property Custodian 
Cr with these Treasury notes, which had 
ently been sent over for purpose of 
‘ An entire art gallery located in San 
rcisco, filled with pictures of an insur- 
», value of nearly $300,000, belonging to 
urians, is now in charge of the United 
teas Government. One string of pearls, 
Eagh-owned, was found in New York 
hh was later sold for nearly $75,000. 
indeed all manner and sorts of prop- 
, real, personal and mixed, located in 
jy state in the Union, Porto Rico, the 
vin Islands, Panama, Hawaii and the 
hippines, were dumped into the lap of 
Alien Property Custodian, who if he 
got it all together could have exhibited 
most amazing curiosity shop known in 
sory. 
telenemy property that is now being 
, was all demanded and taken possession 
‘iany months before the armistice was 
ged. The proceeds, representing a fair 
adequate value of the assets liquidated, 
(oeing deposited in the Treasury of the 
y.ed States and held for exactly the same 
woses that the physical property itself 
‘held. The policy of the Government 
yntinuing these sales is based upon very 
th broader considerations than the tech- 
(| right to take over the property as a 
t of a state of war. More than once I 
2 referred to the importance and the 
ity of securing independence of Amer- 
industry by exiling the German investor 
1 our shores. Moreover, Germany has 
westered all the American, property 
iin her bounds and has, we know, 
jidated or sold to German subjects a 
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very considerable part of it. It is not 
conceivable that American investors will 
expect or desire to resume business in 
that country where they left off when the war 
began. Certainly they will not be put by 
their own Government to the necessity of 
seeking redress or recovery from the Ger- 
man courts or the German Government. 
They havea right, of course, to look to their 
own Government for the fullest considera- 
tion of their claims, and they know that it 
has the assets of enemy subjects with which 
to meet such claims without taxing its own 
citizens a dollar. 

In subsequent articles I shall show in 
more detailed fashion how the German 
influence became powerful, sometimes all- 
powerful, in many lines of American indus- 
try. I shall undertake to show how it 
strangled American effort in similar lines, 
and how the Americanization of these in- 
dustries will open wide the throttle for 
their speedy growth and development in 
the hands of Americans. I do not advocate 
any trade boycott out of a spirit of revenge 
or in retaliation for injuries done the United 
States and its citizens by a ruthless and a 
remorseless enemy. do not urge that 
war be continued after the war. I am for 
peace in the fullest sense of the word. I 
believe that the one overshadowing result 
that has come from this war is the assur- 
ance of a peace that will endure among 
the peoples of the world. I would not con- 
sciously interfere with such a consummation 
by contributing one thought to a program 
of war after the war is ended. The Ger- 
man military machine has been palsied 
by the terrific blows of the Allied Armies. 
But her territory was not invaded, and if 
she can come clear of the wreck with her 
home territory intact, rebuild a system of 
government, and still have the world’s 
market open to her exploitation, by means 
no less foul than those that she employed 
on the field of battle, we shall not be safe 
against her future onslaughts. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles 
by Mr. Palmer. The next will appear in an early 
issue. 
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:7nice. I promised her some stuff about 
. Bolsheviki.”’ 
‘ moment later the buzzer sounded and 
| door of the antechamber was opened 
she raven. 
Show the lady in,” bawled Rosenthal. 
ead astonishment Miss Melton 
red. 
t sight of him the wide crooked smile 
pped up the corner of her mouth and 
te was that characteristic lifting of 
left eyebrow which he had previously 
erved. 
‘he two men rose and Rosenthal took 
small hand which had so astonished 
neas, His great bulk eclipsed her, as if 
‘had stepped behind a safe; and deep 
ibles came out of him. 
‘Ha, little von,” said he, ‘‘you look very 
> Permit me to present my young 
nd, Mr. Plunkett.” 
‘We've already met, baron.” She gave 
neas a friendly nod. “I’m afraid I’m 
-rrupting ——” 
I vish you would interrupt me every 
. So you vant to know about the Bol- 
movement in America? You haf 
1e to the r-right shop. There is one!” 
madea stabbing gesture toward Phineas. 
e gave up his chob to serve his country, 
| now the Government has gifen him the 
Kk. He vould like to get even—make 
onshine or smoogle diamonds or some- 
g. You cannot blame him.” 
hineas listened in astonishment to this 
iferous string of inventions. But he 
‘w that Rosenthal was not the man for 
utterance, and held his peace. Miss 
lton’s amber eyes flashed him a yellow 
1m and she gave her elfin smile. 
‘You can’t be sure of anybody these 
‘Ss, can you, baron? But joking aside ——” 
‘But I am not joking, my dear,” roared 
senthal. “One does not joke about 
sheviki—any more as one jokes about 
nish influenza made in Chermany. 
S$ country has them both, and bad. Our 
iend the captain is in great danger. He 
Just shed his heavy uniform and his 
es are all open for anarchy.” 
Is that really true, Captain Plunkett?” 
‘I’m afraid the baron has said it.” 
neas had taken his cue. He guessed 
t Rosenthal must have some sound 


reason for wishing to deceive this girl. ‘‘I 
feel that I’ve had a pretty raw deal. So do 
thousands of others in my position. Why 
couldn’t the Government have taken a 
leaf from England’s book and demobilized 
us only as fast as it could find us jobs? 
Now we've got to make our own—and 
they may not always be to our dear uncle’s 
liking.” 

“‘Sapristi! You see?” roared Rosenthal. 
“Here is a Bolshevik in the making—in the 
aldehyde stage. And there will soon be 
t’ousands, by chingo! What you expect? 
To gif up a chob to fight for a country and 
then when you are no longer needed to haf 
it kick up by the pants? There vill be 
tr-rouble. There vill be many men de- 
siring new things, like Chulius Cesar said. 
But come, I vaste your time. What vould 
you like to know?” He turned to Phineas: 
“Excuse me for a little minute, captain. 
Do not go.” 

He ushered the girl into a sort of study 
en suite, for the old fellow’s apartment was 
a regal one, and for about a quarter of an 
hour there came from behind the closed 
doors a sort of drone, as from many busy 
hives, occasionally punctuated by a yell, 
probably when some reflection roused the 
baron’s ire. Then the humming ceased and 
a moment later Phineas heard the front 
door open, a few rumbling words, and it 
shut again. Rosenthal entered from the 
antechamber, rubbing his great paws 
together, and his eyebrows working up and 
down. 

“Sapristi! A clefer gir-rl. I tried to fill 
her full of prunes about you, but I am not 
sure.” 

“What was the idea, baron?’’ 

“Zut—to fool her, of course. I haf a 
notion that she is of the French secret 
police, and if so she may be vor-rking with 
the American. In such a case it is better 
that she should t’ink you a malcontent.” 

“But why?” 

“Oh, come, my poy, it is clear as mud. 


.There are so many leaks. If the police sus- 


pect you your vor-rk will be much safer. 
It vill get to the organization you are after, 
and the vor-rd will be passed that you are 
von of t’em.” 

_ “T see. I’d never thought of the police 
in just that way.” 
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the cutaway, knot-framing 


space now so 


fashionable 
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ROM the Woolworth 

Building to a modest 
Portland residence runs 
the chain of Dunham 
Heating Service—at 
every point giving more 
hours of heating comfort 
per ton of coal to homes, 
factories, apartment houses, Govern- 
ment Buildings, etc. 


The same reasons which made the 
engineers of the Woolworth Building 
prefer Dunham Heating Service are 
the same logical reasons which will 
appeal to you. These engineers knew 
that air and water stop the circulation 
of steam and that radiators cannot be 
efficient until these heat-wasters are re- 
moved; this is the big problem, always. 


To solve this problem, the Dunham 
Radiator Trap was perfected—just 16 


Dunham 
Packless 
Radiator | 
Valve 


We are establishing Dunham Service Stations in towns of less than 
Steam heating contractors who desire new, 
high-grade business should write for details of the plan. Our products 


100,000 population. 


are of only one quality—the highest. 


Factories: 
Marshalltown, lowa 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY | 
Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


years ago. It silently removes the 
troublesome air and water through a 
separate pipe—without wasting an 
ounce of steam. So efficiently does it 
operate that tests have proved that a 
“Dunhamized” radiator can be heated 
by the steam from an ordinary tea ket- 
tle. Are your radiators this efficient? 


Ask us to tell you how you can 
“Dunhamize” your present steam heat- 
ing system; how the nearest Branch 
Sales Office and Dunham Service Sta- 
tion will help you plan for the new 
home you are building—how the con- 
veniently-placed Dun- 
ham Packless Radiator 
Valve cannot leak—and 
how we inspect com- 
pleted jobs on request, 
to see that they continue 
to give satisfaction. 


Dunham 
4 Radiator 
rap 


Branches in 36 cities in 


Toronto, Canada 


Noisy, half hot radiators waste heat 
3 ba Vast Ggereenrey et 


United States and Canada 
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“Listen. You are now to t’ink of your- 
self as von of this gang. Do not forget. 
You must not get arrested if you can help, 
but you must be under suspicion. That is 
the only way to go about it. But I am not 
sure that we haf fooled this girl. She is 
perhaps more clefer than we. She has 
somet’ing—a sense—a flair. Well, we shall 
see what we shall see.”’ 


virmrg 
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Rosenthal, Phineas 
went to Karakofi’s to 
report his return to 
town and that he was 
ready to get to work. 
He did not go to the 
apartment but to the 
shop, where he found 
the proprietor, who re- 
ceived him with his 
characteristic polite- 
ness, neither formal 
nor effusive. 

Rosenthal’s_ infor- 
mation that Karakoff 
was actually a Russian 
nobleman, exiled some 
twenty or thirty years 
previously, gave 
Phineas a different feel- 
ing about him. It ex- 
plained the naturalness 
of his easy gracious 
manner, hisuncommon 
good looks, and a cer- 
tain air which one felt 
to be inborn and not 
assumed. He had prob- 
ably been as a young 
man an amateur of ob- 
jets d’art, connoisseur 
of antiques, especially 
in regard to ancient 
jewelry and small 
bibelots, and on being 
exiled to America he 
had turned this knowl- 
edge to practical use. 

Karakoff now took 
Phineas into his private 
office and handed him 
a check for his first 
month’s services. 

‘“‘Keep a general 
account of your ex- 
penses,”’ said he. ‘“‘It 
does not need to be 
itemized unless the 
item is a considerable 
one, running, let ussay, 
over a hundred dollars. 
We are none of us dis- 
posed to regard the 
cost if only it promises 
to lead to results. If 
at any time you are 
pressed for money you 
have only to send me 
awire. Have you 
thought of any method 
of procedure?” 

“T’ve outlined a gen- 
eral scheme,’’ Phineas 
answered, “‘butitis one 
which ought to pay its 
own operation. I[’ll tell 
you about it a little 
later when I see how it 
promises to work.” 

“Allright. Go about 
the business in your 
own way and let me 
hear from you now and 
then. Steer clear of the 
official authorities. We 
want to manage this 
thing on our own until 
thetime comes. There 
are too many franc- 
tireur detectives now- 
adays. It is the fault 
of the Government for 
inviting everybody to 
get in the game and it 
has messed up many a 
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by one dealer looks like that of the next, 
but to the eye of the connoisseur the 
different wares have an especial signifi- 
cance. Phineas in the days of his prosperity 
while studying for the Beaux Arts in Paris 
and motoring extensively about Central 
Europe had become something of an au- 
thority in objets de vertu. He had learned 
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return later as deck officer in the merchant 
marine with a smuggling proposition he 
confined .his research to an inspection of 
show windows. For the first few days this 
proved very discouraging and did not 
promise to get him anywhere at all. Then 
on a side street in the forties over near the 
North River he came upon something more 


delicate job. Good 
luck, and take care of 
yourself.” 

Phineas returned to his former hotel and 
going to his room spent about an hour in 
concentrated thought. The result of this 
was the decision to make a thorough can- 
vas of the city’s curio and antique shops, 
especially those dealing in semiprecious 
articles, with the idea of forming some con- 
jecture as to the source of their supply. 

To many people antiques are merely an- 
tiques and the costly rubbishry displayed 


Then on a Side Street Over Near the North River He Came Upon Something More Interesting 


not only to tell the true from the false but 
to recognize the fabrique, its epoch and 
geographical origin. He knew cameos and 
enamels and miniatures and snuff-boxes 
and horlogerie—clocks, watches—and had 
also some general knowledge of antique art 
jewelry and work in precious metals. 
Realizing however that it would not do 
to enter a shop in the guise of a rich young 
man with a fad for collecting and then 


interesting. This was a shop sandwiched 
in between rooming houses, and over the 
show window was a large but dingy sign: 


DURAND BROTHERS ? 
IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES 

The building was slightly higher than 

those on either side, the top story being 


apparently a loft. The exhibit in the win- 
dow was principally of clocks, and Phineas 
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observed immediately that they wer 
French clocks of unquestionable y; 
ormolu and buhl and vernis Martin 
onyx and the like; such clocks as fu 
part of the garniture de cheminée in 
chateaux and rich bourgeois houses; fa’ 
heirlooms, and as essential a part of 
house furniture as the kitchen sink, — 
watches also y 
mostly of Fre 
manufacture, th 


of Swiss. 


dealers. 
immediately 
well-known pr 


the war’s grim je 
Cartoons and ¢ 


part of his bulky 
son. Itstruck Phi 
that here migh 
something worthi 
tigating. 

The family clock 
about the first 


that the enemy | 


9) 


door, where he | 
keep the place 
less under obse 
They were preci 
sort of quarters 
occupied by a : 
ship’s officer ou 
billet and low in 
He decided to retu 
his hotel, shift int 
of his old_ sea-sté 


o’clock, and on e 
ing the office he k 
himself being ps 
There was a lady) 
ing to see him, an 
entering the park 
was not greatly 
prised to find 
Melton. $ 

But it was an ent 
different Miss Me 
Phineas experie 
shock similar to 
he had received 
years before at 
des Quatre Arts” 
the girl with wh 
was dancing and 
he thought to be 
pretty model or ¢ 
mondaine had- 
dentally slipped 
mask, discovering 
self to his aston’ 
eyes as a yo 
American wife 0: 
acquaintance, pl 
nent in fashion 
society of New 
and Paris, and ¥ 
reputation would 
been scrapped ina 
two seconds if it 
known that she had assisted at that s 
nalia without her husband. 

For Miss Melton was transfigured. 

All the insouciance of her fairy face 
disappeared. 

It was eager and intense, and her ti 
eyes, opened to an astonishing Ww 
blazed at Phineas with a sort of 
avidity. She seized him by the wrist. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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hannell Chemical Co., ChArcago- 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“T need you right away! There’s not a 
moment to lose! I know all about you. 
We’re working on the same job. Get a 
heavy overcoat and cap, and a pistol and 
pocket torch if you’ve got them, and come 
with me.” 

““Where?”’ 

“T’ll tell you on the way—or when the 
time comes. I want you to run a motor 
boat. For heaven’s sake, don’t stand there 
with your mouth open! Hurry! We 
haven’t a second to spare. You are not 
afraid of me, are you?” 

“Not yet. All right; just a second.” 

Phineas dashed up to his room, slipped 
into a heavy ulster, and grabbing a golf cap, 
his pocket torch and automatic sped back 
to the ladies’ parlor. In the same breath- 
less way Miss Melton rushed him out of the 
hotel and into a long high-powered motor 
car drawn up at the curb. She leaned for- 
ward and said to the 
chauffeur: 
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late. The ship I want to intercept passed 
Nantucket at eight o’clock this morning.” 

““What’s her speed?”’ 

“They told me at the office that she 
might be counted on doing about sixteen 
knots.” 

Phineas had sailed so often up and down 
the coast on the little schooner he formerly 
owned that distances and courses were 
fixed in his head with fair accuracy. He 
proceeded to make some computations 
aloud. ‘‘Two hundred knots from Nan- 
tucket, less forty; one hundred and sixty, 
which at sixteen knots makes it a ten-hour 
run. That would put her abeam the light- 
ship at six. I don’t remember the distance 
from Babylon to the inlet, but I should 
say at a guess it was about five miles.” 

“Nearer eight.” 

“‘Bighteen miles, then, to the lightship.” 
He glanced at his watch and shook his 
head. ‘Supposing that it takes us an hour 


“Now go to Bab- 
ylon, Long Island; 
and drive as fast as 
you can without get- 
ting us arrested.” 

The man nodded 
and they moved 
quickly away, arriv- 
ing at the ferry just. 
in time to catch a 
boat. Crossing the 
ferry their chauffeur 
got down to smoke 
a cigarette. Phineas 
looked curiously at 
his abductress. She 
was enveloped in a 
thick burberry, 
which gave her a 
bulky appearance, 
and wore a round 
sealskin cap which 
might have been a lx 
man’s and could be 
turned down to cover 
all but the face. In 
the bottom of the car 
was a small valise. 

““Now suppose you 
tell me what this is 
all-about,” said 
Phineas. 

‘“We are going out 
to meet an incoming 
ship.” 

“Where?” 

“ AttheFireIsland 
Light vessel. That’s 
ten miles off shore. 
There is a motor boat 
waiting for us at 
Babylon.” 

Phineas reflected 
for an instant. “If 
it’s a boat of any size 
and ordinary draft 
we will not be able to 
get across to Fire 
Island Inlet unless 
the tide happens to 
be high.” 

“Tt does happen 
to be high.” 

‘*How do you 
know?” ¢ 

“They told me so in the office of the Line. 
Do you know how to run every sort of a 
marine motor?”’ She looked at him with 
an anxious gleam in her amber eyes. 

“T understand all the ordinary types.” 

“This must be an ordinary type, as the 
boat is a big open one used for taking 
parties out in the season.” 

“Then I can manage it, I guess. In that 
case it is probably very light draft, as all 
those Great South Bay boats have to be to 
get about. How did you know that I was a 
seagoing chauffeur?”’ 

“Mrs. Crosby told me. She said that 
you had been a keen yachtsman and under- 
stood all sorts of boats. Do you think you 
can find the inlet in the dark?” 

“Yes, if it’s clear. We get the back shine 
of the light, and the snow should give us 
bright landmarks. Besides, it won’t be 
very dark. There’ll be a half moon behind 
that muck. But this southeasterly wind is 
pretty sure to bring in the fog if it freshens. 
Even if it does we can manage it if the 
boat’s got a chart and a compass.” 

Miss Melton looked rather worried. ‘I 
ordered everything put aboard that we 
would be apt to need,” said’ she. ‘“‘If it 
has not been done we shall simply have 
to make the best of it. There is no time to 
hunt up anything. As it is we may be too 


“*That’s it,’? She Panted. 


to make the run to Babylon your launch 
would have to do twenty knots to keep the 
date. Being a party boat she will probably 
do about ten.” 

Such a spasm of bitter disappointment 
crossed her face that he quickly offered a 
word of cheer. ‘‘ Just the same, I think it 
more than probable that we can make it.” 

“e How? ” 

“Because ships coming in at that hour 
usually slow down. It doesn’t make much 
difference what time they get up to quar- 
antine as they have to wait until morning 
for the health and immigration officers. 
We’ve still got a sporting chance if it stays 
clear. Even if it thickens up we should 
hear her whistle. We might hear several 
though. I suppose you want to pick up 
something chucked overboard?” 

She did not answer and Phineas looked 
curiously at her face, then asked: “‘ Why 
did you pick me out for the job?” 

“T didn’t. The men I had picked were 
not available by the time I got word.” 

“So that was it! How do you know that 
I may not double-cross you? Not that it 
would be quite that, however. You know 
the character the baron gave me.” 

_She turned sharply, looked intently at 
his eyes, then threw back her head with a 
mocking little laugh. 
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“That’s what gives me confidence. Any 
fool could have told that the old dear was 
trying to put me off the track.” 

Phineas smiled. It struck him that the 
wily old Jew was right in doubting the suc- 
cess of his stratagem; that this girl was not 
of the ordinary. For the first time since 
meeting her he was forced to admit that 
Evelyn Crosby was right about her beauty 
of face. Excitement had stripped away its 
teasing elfin mask so that now it seemed to 
thrill and scintillate with some vibrant 
temperamental quality. Her eyes were like 
points of golden flame, her cheeks a deli- 
cate pink and her lips a scarlet streak. She 
roused in him something more than mere 
admiration. It was that same perverse im- 
pulse to lay hold of her; to compel some 
recognition of himself as a masculine per- 
sonality. 

They bulked into the slip with a com- 
plaining whine followed by the chatter of 


‘There, I’ve Got It! Now Haul Me In’’ 


the pawls, and a moment later were thread- 
ing their way through the ramshackle 
suburb, then out onte a road which proved 
fairly fast. , It was one of those raw humid 
days in late winter when the snow appears 
a vehicle for filth, and shabby edifices look 
most dreary and forlorn. Darkness;was not 
far away and their driver was pushi g the 
strong car a little beyond the safet 
on the greasy track. Phineas was watching 
the weather anxiously. He knew that fog 
would make their task not only difficult 
but dangerous. This might be counted on 
almost with certainty if the wind freshened 
from its present quarter. 

They passed through several towns and 
arrived in Babylon just as it was getting 
dark. A drizzle of rain had begun to fall 
and few people were about. The chauffeur 
appeared to know the way and drove down 
to a wharf where a bulky motor boat, broad 
of beam and about thirty feet water line, 
was moored head out to a staging which 
was almost awash. , 

“Sylph—that’s our boat,’’ murmured 
Miss Melton. ‘‘Hurry now, before any- 
body comes. We’ve no time to waste talk- 
ing.’”’ She handed the chauffeur a bill. 
“Back to the garage.” 


Thoroughly infused with her excited 


haste Phineas whipped up the suitcase, 


limit: | 


stepped aboard and stowed it in t 
trunk cabin, which was scarcely mon 
a locker, or possible shelter in case 0; 
He observed as he did so that there 
sailing lights, compass, horn and a 
dinner bell in a rack, but he did n 
anything in the nature of a chart. 
that might be in one of the lockers 
what was more important, there 
stowed up in the forepeak an anchor: 
coil of line and three five-gallon t 
gasoline. A quick examination show 
fuel tank to have been filled. 

The motor was a simple and poy 
two-cylinder affair with make-and- 
ignition, noisy but dependable, thes 
engine on which the fishermen and lo 
men along the coast hang their lives> 
shore work. It seemed to Phineas t 
ought to kick the shallow tub along 
good ten-knot gait. The boat itself t] 
battered and dingy appeared to be; 

and staunch ¢s 
as one could se 

Nobodyap 
on the scene PI} 
east off fron 
staging and st 
the motor, no] 
undertaking. # 
third or fourth] 
of the heavy fly 
it got away W 
series of bai 
coughs and 
headed out a 
the bay. 

Night had f 
but there wa 
Phineas had a 
pated, a lumin 
to the early « 
ness, and the 
being at the flo 
cut straight ¢ 
for the dull inte 

. tent glow of th 
Island Light. 
boatran strong] 
well and Ph 
gave the engin 
gas, knowing 
experience tha 
of its primitive 
was not apt to: 
from being d 
but on the con 
was inclined t 
more evenly. F 
not rig his 
lights, there bei 
danger of coll 
but he asked 
Melton to light 
and close the 
of the cabin. 
She went i 
and prese}l 
emerged with ¢ 
tle of red wine, 
sandwiches an¢ 
boiled eggs. 

“Tmay drow! 
but I don’t inte 
starve you,” sai 

“Happy tho 
One drowns. 
comfortably 
having dined.” 

“It would be a cold business tho 
She looked at the black water and : 
her head. “‘ And the worst is it might 
happen.” 

“Are you trying to get my goat? 
cause I keep it in a perfectly safe plac 

“TI don’t know anything about 
goat, but I might as well tell you nov 
we are not: the, onky’ones out to sca’ 
behind this ship.” i! 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Tt’s avesmuggling trick, an old 
worked in a new way. Somebody al 


‘drops a string of little boxes fastene 


gether at long intervals, and hisaccom 
following the steamer in a boat pick 
up. At least I suppose that is the wa: 
managed.” 

Phineas stared at her in dismay. ‘ 
good Lord, then we’ve got a fight a 
This is no woman’s job.” 

“Tt is my job—and yours, as it hapy 

“Sure! How did you get on to it 

“Coming in on the last ship. Thes 
was delayed. I was looking for some 
of the Soft Leaning over the rail o 
port side I saw half a dozen or more of 
little boxes dropped out of a por 
They seemed to be fastened together. 
in the water they probably stretch ou! 
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ice posted forbidding anybody to 
anything overboard, and there are 
men on deck. But they can’t very 


, belonged to three perfectly harmless 
C. A. workers who were peaceably 
‘their dinner at the time. Somebody 
d‘into their room and did the trick. 

ship was short-handed for stewards 

iey were all serving at table.” 

id! you hear or see any boat fol- 


thought I heard a motor, but could 
e sure. Ofcourse there must have 
‘boat. * This was about twenty min- 
fter we had passed the lightship.” 
neas was silent for a moment, then 
: “Have you any particular reason 
iinking that: the same trick may be 
2d this trip?” 
think that it will be tried,” she an- 
d in her limpid voice, “‘but I do not 
1 that it will be worked.” 
eee | 
“ecause, my dear confrére’’—the cool 
i held a note of mockery—‘“‘you and I 
ut here to prevent it.” 

r a moment Phineas was strongly 
ted to put the boat about and head 
for Babylon. Having his full share of 
ige he had no fears on his own ac- 
t. But he reasoned that a crew of 
wglers in a craft probably similar to 

own were not going to give up their 
der without a struggle. 

), it was a job for at least half a dozen 
armed men. And here they were—one 

who would have his work cut out 
ling the boat, and a young girl who 
ut reference to her ability with a 
1 would stand an excellent chance of 
g shot. Phineas gave her credit for 
2ommon sense not to have planned it 
. She had referred to the men on 

she had counted, and who had failed 
_ Lacking their aid she had calmly de- 
1 to take a chance, a very sinister 
ice, and tackle the ugly business with 
ole assistance. 
was in a way a compliment to both his 
asty and his ability, but it was not one 
which he greatly cared. He said as 
h to his companion, rather heatedly. 
tle to his surprise she made no attempt 
efend her position. 
You are quite right, captain,’’ said she. 
nad hoped to manage it much better, 
we are none of us infallible. My plans 
t wrong at the eleventh hour. I realize 
it seems foolish to go ahead with it, 
there are two excellent reasons for our 
ig so: One is that if people in our em- 
ment were to shirk a job because it was 
yerous they would never accomplish 
thing at all; anyhow we are in danger 
he time. The other reason is that I be- 
2 a haul like this to be a very rich one. 
“stake seems to justify the odds, and 
ill we know there may be some clew as 
hat is actually going on.” 
All the same, I’d feel like a criminal to 
rou risk it.” 
Why?-It’s allin my day’s work. Since 
ire pals'I don’t mind telling you that I 
an agent of the French Secret Service 
detailed at present to discover whether 
loot, either enemy. or stripped from the 
ny, is being shipped out of France. I 
working this end of it. We are not par- 
larly interested in the defrauding of 
le Sam’s revenues, but.we want to 
w if this is an established commerce 
ected by some organization, and if so, 
t sort—German or French or what. 
ve instructions not to take the Amer- 
‘Secret Service into my confidence if it 
possibly be avoided.” 
hy not?” re 

We think'that there are too many in it; 
ah ‘is over-recruited with amateurs. 
re that happens there are bound to be 
s.' You, I. imagine, are working pri- 
ly for Rosenthal and some of his former 
Ciates among the dealers. He was at 
arte ‘independent gem’ broker 
elf—may yet have a hand in it for all 
‘ow. “But Rosenthal is honest. He used 
ea gory pirate but he is all right now.” 
ered pirate?” : 
Seareely that. A’retired pirate. But he 
always a pirate in a legitimate way; 
arful person in’a deal but a man of his 
ats body admits that.’ 

Well,” said Phineas, “if you insist 
| go ahead with the devilish job; but I 
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must say I hate it like poison-+on your 
account, of course.”’ 

“There is no reason why you should any 
more than if I were a man. I think that 
there is something rather fine about expos- 
ing oneself to danger in an effort to return 
their property to the poor people from 
whom it was looted. Probably in many 
eases it’s about all they have left. A few 
thousand francs might make the difference 
of life and death. You must think about 
my position as you would about that of a 
nurse or Salvation Army woman going 
ahead with her work at the Front .with 
bombs and shells and things dropping 
round her.”’ 

“T think you’re a corker. We’ll put it 
across.’’ Phineas held out hishand. “‘ Never 
mind the strength test.” 

They were by this time more than half- 
way to the inlet. It was several years since 
Phineas had been in the Great South Bay, 
that big shallow puddle where in most 
places a man capsized might stand on bot- 
tom and right his boat, this built somewhat 
on the lines of a flounder and able to float 
in a heavy dew. The two and a half feet of 
tide made it possible for them to hold a 
straight course and presently Phineas was 
able to see the white gleam of the snow on 
Sexton Island and the strip of sand beyond, 
while the faint easterly draft of air brought 
the dull roar of the Atlantic swell as it 
boomed upon the beach outside. 

The tide had begun to ebb and soon the 
boat caught the suck of its swift current. 
and rushed seaward with half again the 
speed. She struck the breakers and squat- 
tered through them like a wounded duck, 
then commenced to rise and fall on the 
long rhythmic ground swell. 

“Are you as good a sailor as you are a 
sport?” Phineas asked. 

“T know nothing whatever about small 
boats, but I’ve never been seasick.” 

“More than I can say, but there’s noth- 
ing here to bother one. Can you swim?” 

“No, but I don’t need to.’’ She pointed 
to the life preservers, which the law now 
requires all sail and motor craft to carry. 

“It might not be a bad idea to put one 
on. .That kapok is good to stop a bullet.” 

‘All right; let’s. In our business it’s 
just as foolish to take an unnecessary 
chance as it is not to take any at all. And, 
captain 4 

““Mam’selle?”’ 

“Tf it comes to shooting, we’re to shoot 
to kill.” 

“Right-o. Anybody trading in stuff 
looted from war victims needs killing out 
here just as much as at the Front.”’ 

“More. It’s just about the meanest of 
all mean businesses. The soldier risks his 
life and may feel that he has some right to 
the spoils of war. These slinking hyenas 
count on enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of war victims without running any 
danger.”’ 

“Quite so. Robbing a savings bank is 
fairly decent compared to their graft. Don’t 
worry, mam’selle. If it comes to a scrap 
you will not find me a conscientious ob- 
jector. Neither shall I behave like the 
noble movie hero who gets the villain 
where he wants him, then magnanimously 
lets him off to serve him a pup soon after. 
There is the lightship dead ahead. I just 
got the glow. Lucky this is drizzle instead 
of fog. This swell is getting bigger and 
shorter. Must be a breeze of wind not far 
to the eastward.” 

“Do you think that we are in time?” 

“Yes. The weather is probably thick 
farther out and up the coast and the ship 
running at reduced speed. It is more prob- 
able that she may be a couple of hours late 
than that she has already passed. How did 
you happen to become a French Secret 
Service agent?” 

“Through doing journalistic work. I 
was reporter for a socialist sheet, La Fra- 
ternité. That got me mixed up with the 
police. Though I am of American parent- 
age I was born in France, and not having 
declared myself American on coming of age 
I am French in the eyes of the French au- 
thorities. My passport is French. They 
took me on the first year of the war. You 
see, I knew a good many uncertain people, 
and I speak French and German and Ital- 
ian and English, so they thought I would 
be useful.” 

“They thought right. There’s a ship out 
yonder, but it is not ours. Some tank or 
freighter.” 

“Why so?” 

“‘A liner. would be showing deck and 
cabin lights, now that the submarine dan- 
ger is over. We'd get the glow of them. 
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Here comes the breeze—out of the north- 
east.”’ 

“Tt’s beginning to snow.” 

“Yes. It will be sloppy out here in an- 
other hour or two. Jolly boating weather, 
I don’t think! And we can’t get back into 
the bay until daylight, I’m afraid. Life is 
full of surprises these days. I thought that 
my chance of adventure was finished with 
the war. I should weep.” 

The big boat was pounding steadily sea- 
ward and before long the lightship was close 
aboard. Phineas ran some distance outside 
it, then stopped the engine. “No use wast- 
ing gas,’’ said he, and emptied one of the 
five-gallon tins into the fuel tank. The wind 
was freshening in a strong steady draft and 
it was growing colder. The snow had be- 
come fine and driving but not thick enough 
greatly to obscure the atmosphere and 
Phineas thought that a steamer’s masthead 
lights should have a visibility of two or 
three miles at least. 

For about an hour they drifted, the 
beamy boat wallowing in the short chop 
which crossed the longswell. Twice Phineas 
started the motor and worked back to their 
position. He did not like the look of things. 
The wind was growing harder, seemed to 
promise a gale, and the snow was beginning 
to assume the aspect of a blizzard. The 
low tide with the line of breakers across its 
mouth would bar the inlet to them for the 
next ten hours and he doubted that they 
had fuel enough for the run of nearly fifty 
miles to the shelter of Gravesend Bay. 

Then as they were floundering about he 
heard the distant muffled bellow of a big 
ship’s whistle. Again it sounded, and twice 
more, each time closer. He started the 
engine and headed cautiously out in that 
direction. Suddenly there came a blast 
startlingly close aboard, which was an- 
swered from the lightship, and through the 
flying snow they saw a vivid glare. Phineas 
put his helm hard over and, when the 
steamer had passed about four hundred 
yards away, turned again to cut across her 
wake. Strains of music reached their ears 
faintly and emphasized the dreariness of 
their position. 

Directly astern of the ship he swung into 
her course, which was easy to follow both 
because of the sudsy brine eddying in her 
wake and their running squarely before the 
wind. He was by no means sure that he 
could keep the dull glow of her taffrail 
light in sight, this depending on her speed, 
which might be a little more than they 
were able to make; but he soon discovered 
he had either underestimated that of the 
motor boat or, what was more probable, 
the steamer had reduced her own, as he 
was obliged to slow down a little to keep 
from overhauling. 

And so for nearly an hour they tagged 
along astern, keeping a sharp:lookout on 
the bland swirling water and with spirits 
sinking lower and lower as no floating ob- 
ject appeared to reward their venturesome 
efforts. The weather was getting worse and 
worse but the sea was not troublesome, 
partly because they were running before it 
and partly because the great bulk ahead 
flattened it out in her displacement. Phineas 
began to wonder if they would have gaso- 
line enough to follow the ship in to the 
pilot-station boat, then cut across for 
Gravesend Bay. The present danger was 
in running out of fuel and then the wind 
backing into the northwest to blow them 
out to sea. 

Giving Miss Melton the wheel he meas- 
ured the gasoline in the tank, then shook 
his head and poured in the contents of the 
second tin. The powerful but primitive 
motor swilled its food like a swine. Phineas 
was pondering the situation when the girl 
reached out and gripped him by the arm. 

““There’s another motor boat ahead!’’ 
Phineas stared forward into the murk. For 
a moment he could see nothing but the 
seething water and the faint glimmer of the 
steamer’s taffrail light. Then in an eddy of 
the driving snow he caught a glimpse of a 
dark bulky object as it rose on the swell 
about two hundred yards ahead. At the 
same moment he heard the whir of a rap- 
idly revolving motor distinctly audible be- 
tween the staccato barks of their own 
exhaust. 

There could be no doubt. It was the 
smugglers’ boat, which must have cut in 
close under the steamer’s stern. Phineas 
did not believe that those aboard her had 
discovered the Sylph. Their attention 
would be riveted upon the big ship and her 
wake. Then, to see the Sylph they would 
have to stare into the storm with its blind- 
ing snow while the steady rattle of their 
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own fast-turning jump-spark motor gave 
no interval in which to hear the Sylph’s 
more widely punctuated cough. 

Something had to be done, and that 
quickly if they were not to fail. The smug- 
glers had probably flashed a signal, and 
at any moment the contraband might be 
dropped from a cabin porthole. Phineas 
doubted that there would be more than 
two of them. The fewer the better for such 
a job, and the fewer among whom to divide. 
In fact, there might be but asingle man. At 
any rate it was a chance that had to be 
taken. They were in too nasty a position 
to give up without a struggle. He gave the 
boat full gas, then a couple of spokes of 
wheel and took a sheer to starboard. 

Miss Melton read wrongly his maneuver. 
It seemed to her that he was giving up the 
attempt; that his nerve had failed at the 
crucial moment. She sprang toward him, 
and even in the darkness he caught the 
flame in her wide eyes. 

“What are you doing?” 

“Get your pistol ready. I’m going to 
make a loop and bear down on them from 
abeam. If they beat it, all right. If they 
don’t, I’ll try to dump their apple cart.”’ 

His plan was a sound one. The Sylph 
was heavily built, broad of beam, with 
bluff bows and low freeboard. Phineas did 
not know of what type the other boat was 
but thought it probable that she was of a 
fast cruiser model with no great amount of 
stability. He was certain that if he could 
work out and make his turn so as to bear 
down upon her from a little forward of the 
beam and strike her amidships with the 
swell of his starboard bow she would crack 
like an egg and roll over like a log. 

He did not dare risk a ram head-on. 
From ahead this might capsize them both, 
and to cut into her broadside at the speed 
she was making would probably tear off or 
open up his own bows. He must strike her 
a heavy but glancing blow at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. Such a collision 
ought not greatly to risk his own boat, 
Phineas thought, as the Sylph was half- 
decked forward, while the flare of her run 
would take the shock on the level of her 
sheer strake. 

Wherefore, with the engine running full, 
he started to edge off and work ahead. But 
Phineas in his impatience—for he reasoned 
that the contraband might now be dropped 
at any moment to be hooked up by the 
other and faster boat—took too close a dis- 
tance, and as he hauled abreast about two 
hundred yards ahead the smugglers sighted 
him. Their boat swerved sharply to port 
and with a sudden acceleration of the motor 
dived into the gloom and was lost to sight. 

“Bluffed out, by Jiminy!’ Phineas 
howled triumphantly. 

He turned the wheel a few spokes and 
was swinging back into the steamer’s wake 
when Miss Melton gave a ringing cry. 

“Look! There! There!” 

She was pointing to the water off the 
port quarter, and staring in that direction 
Phineas saw what at first sight resembled 
a number of small puffs of spume. Then he 
discovered that they were rectangular. 
The boat had already passed them and a 
second later they had disappeared from 
view. But Phineas had them located and 
he nearly twisted off the wheel in an effort 
to put immediately about. The result was 
to slow and nearly stop the heavy tub, 
which turned slowly, then headed back in 
the ship’s wake. 

And then an unexpected thing occurred. 
Whether the smugglers had sighted ‘the 
jettisoned loot or whether they were merely 
maneuvering for a surprise attack Phineas 
could not have said. Perhaps their purpose 
was precisely what his own had been—to 
strike bow on. At any rate as the Sylph 
was gathering way again their speed launch 
came slipping out of the smother headed 
straight for the floating contraband, her 
broadside presented to the other boat. 

There was but one thing left to do. 
“Stand by for a ram!’’ yelled Phineas, and 
grabbed up his automatic. Not fifty yards 
separated the two, and the Sylph had 
struck her gait. Bluff bows to the gale she 
bore down upon the launch. If those aboard 
her realized the danger they had no time to 
dodge, either to shoot ahead or avoid a ram 
by going hard astern. They tried to swerve 
and take a slanting blow but were too late. 
Phineas caught a fleeting glimpse of two 
figures and saw the flame lick out from 
their barking pistols. He felt a violent tug 
at the kapok life preserver he had on. 

Then the Sylph struck the launch full 
amidships with a fearful grinding crash. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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(Continued from Page 67) 
through the light shell she went, at 
ame time rolling it under keel. A yell 
out, was choked, and the two boats 
ad together with the heave of the 
y chop. Phineas reversed and the 
a seemed to shake her head and haul 
ras though reluctantly. She backed 
ito the murk and Phineas grabbed at 
»mpanion, who appeared to have fallen 
is the coaming, halfway out of the 
. He thought that she was shot, proba- 
dlled, and felt for a moment as if he 
suffocating. No treasure was worth 
a price. 
ye motor gave a grunt and stopped. 
eas scarcely noticed. Hauling desper- 
‘to get hisshipmate inboard he thought 
eart would burst when he heard her ery: 
‘n't pull. Just hold me by the legs.” 
squirmed farther across the coaming 
| he gripped her round the knees. 
‘at’s it,’’she panted. ‘There, I’ve got 
Now haul me in.” 
jineas obeyed. He gave a mighty heave 
as a big wave heeled the boat, and he 
ed on his back with the girl sprawling 
iss him. As he struggled up she lay 
e laughing, and the mellow lilt of 
h coming thus on top of tragedy struck 
leas as weirdly strange. He glanced 
n at her and saw that she was holding 
me of the white boxes for him to take. 
('m—out of—breath,’’ she gasped. 
ey—are all fastened—together. Haul 
in in.” 
hineas did not immediately obey. He 
ed to windward, listened, but could 
her hear nor see anything but the wind 
waves and swirling snow. Seized by a 
len thought he dived into the cabin and 
‘t forward, one of the sailing lights in 
j. There were trickling sounds, aswash- 
underneath, and he was shocked to see 
water flowing through the opened seams 
pet flat bands. The lateral wrench had 
ted the boat to leaking badly; just how 
ly he could not immediately tell. 
lambering out of the cabin he found 
s Melton tugging vainly at the strong 
line to which the boxes were fastened, 
a trawl. 

It’s jammed or caught or something!”’ 
cried; and with a sudden shock of 
m Phineas realized what had stopped 
motor. 
We fouled the darned line and wound it 
on the tail shaft when I backed off,” 
| he, and looked over the side. 
nother box was bobbing against the 
t. He picked it up and started to haul 
he line to which it was made fast. One 
of this was jammed under the stern. 
the other length there was a box about 
ry thirty or forty feet. There were ten 
these in all, and as he drew the last 
ard Miss Melton clapped her hands. 
We've done it!’ she cried exultantly. 
Yes,” growled Phineas, “‘we have done 
The boat is leaking like a sieve, and the 
peller’s jammed, and it’s starting in to 
w a gale, and we haven’t gas enough to 
in out of it. Hooray!” 
fe wrenched up the flooring, flashed his 
ch at what was underneath and gave 
a of dismay. The boat was filling 


idly. 

Get that bucket in the cabin and start 
ling,” said he. ‘‘Unless I can get this 
ee mill to grinding pretty quick we’re 
tostow this loot in Davy Jones’ locker.” 
.s the shaft had wound up the line while 
1g astern he now tried to unreel it by 
ning the engine over ahead, but this 
rt was unavailing. Switching on the 
rent he managed to get a revolution or 
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two, then the motor stopped firing. There 
was no time to be lost in vain endeavor. 
The water was gaining rapidly. The bucket 
was quicker than the pump, but Phineas 
knew that at the rate they were filling both 
together would not keep them very long 
afloat. He ripped off his life preserver, 
slipped out of his ulster and opened his knife. 

“What are you going to do?”’ Miss Mel- 
ton paused in her bailing. 

“Get overboard and try to cut us loose. 
Don’t stop! Keep at it for all you’re worth! 
It’s our only chance.” 

He lowered himself over the stern and 
for a moment or two the icy water was 
paralyzing. Then he got his breath and set 
desperately to work. Fortunately the boat 
was light of draft so that he did not have 
to get head under, but the small tough line 
seemed twisted and plaited and hard as 
wire cable. Phineas was in an agony of fear 
lest he break a blade of the small pocket- 
knife or that it slip from his numbed fin- 
gers. After the first few minutes he did not 
seem to feel the cold. The sensibility of his 
skin was deadened. 

Meanwhile as he worked to cut through 
and unreel the line the storm was getting 
worse and the heavy boat drifting sluggishly 
before it. Having no headway the motion 
was not enough to interfere greatly with his 
efforts and presently he had cleared the last 
strand and called for Miss Melton to help 
him clamber aboard. He had expected this 
to be a difficult job, but to his amazement 
the girl gripped him under both arms and 
as he put out as much strength as he was 
able she swung him up across the stern with 
no more apparent difficulty than if he had 
been a child. ‘ 

“You’renot quitehuman—yourstrength, 
I mean,” he panted. 

“Don’t talk nonsense. You had better 
lose no time in starting the engine. The 
water is gaining fast.” 

Phineas looked down and saw that it was 
so. The cockpit flooring was awash. An- 
other six inches and it would reach the 
carburetor. He primed the cylinder, gave 
a heave of the crank and the motor started 
with a roar. Phineas flashed his light on 
the compass, noted the bearing of the wind 
and laid the boat abeam to it. 

“Take the wheel,” said he to Miss Mel- 
ton, ‘‘and steer just as we are heading 
now.” 

“T don’t know how to steer.” 

“You'll soon catch on to it. Turn the 
wheel a little toward the side you want 
to go.”’ 

“But I don’t know where I want to go.” 

“Well, keep right across the waves.” 

‘Are you trying tobefunny? The waves 
are everywhere.” 

Phineas gave a groan. It was no use. 
“All right; keep on bailing, then, and I’ll 
pump and give her a twist from time to 
time.” 

“How do you know where to go?” 

“T don’t. But if we steer west nor’ west 
we should bump the beach at the nearest 
point. That is good enough for me. I am 
not particular about the choice of a seaside 
resort this moment.” 

The wind, as Phineas had feared, was 
backing into the north and it was getting 
rapidly colder. But he had slipped his 
ulster over his wet clothes and this and his 
exertions kept him from getting chilled. 
But the water gained upon them steadily, 
and fearing that the heaving wallow of the 
boat might swash it into the air intake of 
the carburetor Phineas picked up one of 
the boxes, cut the line away and knotted it 
together. These boxes were of the sort that 
fashionable jewelers use for the packing 
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and shipping of such small articles as chris- 
tening cups and the like, neatly made of 
pine or poplar, and in this case they had 
been rendered waterproof. It was Phineas’ 
idea to cut a hole in the top of the box, take 
out the contents and fit the carburetor 
into it. 

He was working at the thin wood with 
the point of his knife when Miss Melton 
looked round to see why he had stopped 
pumping. For an instant she seemed petri- 
fied. The next that Phineas knew he found 
himself sprawling on his back across the 
wheel, the box snatched from his hands. 
Scrambling up, astonished, he saw his 
girl shipmate facing him, half crouched 
as though to spring at the least offensive on 
his part, and her eyes seemed to be of an 
uncanny incredible width and their glare 
to burn through the snow and spindrift. 

As Phineas stared at her his startled 
amazement was swept away in a gust of 
furious anger. He realized what had in- 
spired her act of violence. She had evi- 
dently thought he had taken advantage of 
her vigorous bailing to pilfer the contents 
of the box. The blood surged into his head. 
If it had been a man there would have been 
trouble in that moment. Even as it was 
this may not have been far removed. 
There was nothing feminine about the 
force with which he had been flung across 
the wheel. The spokes had punched into 
the small of his back most painfully. 

For a moment or two he swayed there, 
fighting for his self-control. The. impulse 
to fling himself upon her was almost irre- 
sistible. Their precarious position seemed 
insignificant in face of this insult. Its in- 
justice infuriated him after the service 
which he had rendered her; was still ren- 
dering. Of course he was not for the mo- 
ment quite himself. The turmoil through 
which they had just passed and the chaotic 
wildness of their surroundings made vio- 
lence in order. 

With a tremendous effort he got himself 
in hand. The boat, also, required his im- 
mediate attention. Under full power she 
did not run quite true, but carried a slight 
starboard helm, and this now released she 
began to haul into the wind. A heavy wave 
broke against her bluff bow and swept them 
with a sheet of water. Choking back his 
rage Phineas grabbed the wheel and paid 
her off. As he did so the girl reached in her 
pocket, then flashed her torch on the box. 
She looked curiously at Phineas, puzzled 
apparently at his having started to cut a 
round hole in the top instead of merely 
prying it off. 

But she asked no questions; and he, 
filled with furious disgust, did not enlighten 
her. It was more than furious disgust, being 
the reaction from intense admiration and a 
rapidly growing sentiment of warm com- 
radeship. He felt a sudden indifference as 
to what might happen next, and this was 
full of fatal possibilities. They might at 
any moment ship a heavy sea, which would 
stall the motor permanently, for the boat 
was getting sluggish, had lost her buoy- 
ancy. Should this happen they might as 
well abandon hope. The tide was ebbing, 
the wind slowly backing to blow off the 
land. No human being could live long in 
that icy water. 

Steering in sullen silence Phineas watched 
the girl attach the line again to a screw eye 
in the box, then resume her tireless bailing. 
And scarcely had she finished when in a 
flaw of the wind Phineas heard the boom- 
ing roar of breakers and saw a white band 
on the sea ahead. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


out in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean it 
would be doing me a favor.” 

So I returned John his franchise, marked 
“Nothing doing.’’ Afterward he put it in 
the hands of a very near friend, a great 
capitalist, who had no better luck with it. 
Finally, here and there, literally by piece- 
meal, he got together money enough to 
build and furnish the Hotel Chamberlin, 
had a notable opening with half of Congress 
there to see, and gently laid himself down 
and died, leaving little other than friends 
and debts. as 


ACAULAY tells us that the dinner 

table is a wondrous peacemaker, mir- 
acle worker, social solvent; and many were 
the quarrels composed and the plans per- 
fected under the Chamberlin roof. It be- 
came a kind of Congressional Exchange 
with a close White House connection. If 
those old walls—which, by the way, are 
still standing—could speak, what tales they 
might tell, what testimonies refute, what 
new lights throw into the vacant spaces and 
dark places of history. 

Coming away from Chamberlin’s with 
Mr. Blaine for an after-dinner stroll during 
the winter of 1883-84, referring to the ap- 
proaching National Republican Convention 
he said: “I do not want the nomination. 
In my opinion there is but one nominee the 
Republicans can elect this year, and that 
is General Sherman. I have written him 
to tell him so and urge it upon him. In 
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He threw up his hands and subsided. 
Cleeburg took to pacing the floor. 

‘Look here, Jane,’’ he said finally, ‘‘let’s 
get a line on this. You’ve given ’em a 
fashion plate for three solid years. Show 
’em you can do something else. Otherwise 
they’ll get sick and tired of you. This 
part’s great—just what you need. You act 
through the first two acts, and in the last 
you splurge. What more do you want?” 

“T want it understood that I’m the star 
of the production!”’ 

“Well, it is. Nobody else has a chance. 
Burke’s speeches are just feeders. You’ve 
got—everything.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

The dramatist, who was sufficiently fa- 
mous to be independent of stars, rose. 

“Under the circumstances, there’s no 
need to read further.” 

“Hold on! Hold on!” Cleeburg clutched 
his arm. “Don’t take it like that, old man. 
Let’s go into the thing and see what can be 
done to please all parties.” 

They did go into it—for three long 
hours—at the end of which Jane Goring 
insisted that she must have luncheon. She 
was as unruffled as when she had entered— 
and as firm. Cleeburg was mopping his 
brow and through his glasses the play- 
wright’s eyes were blazing. It was then 
two-forty-five. By that hour they had com- 
promised to the extent of cutting some of the 
hero’s long speeches and giving her a chance 
to change her costume in the last act. 

At luncheon Cleeburg consumed little 
more than whisky-and-sodas, and won- 
dered. why he got no cooler. Likewise he 
swore at the twittering of the birds and the 
distant clang of street cars. 

When Jane Goring had finished the last 
morsel of her chicken salad and leisurely 
emptied her cup of Chinese tea, they ad- 
journed once more to the drawing-room 
and the discussion was resumed. 

A lantern of golden fire was hanging in 
the western sky by the time the play had 
been revamped to the star’s satisfaction. 
More than once its author took hat in hand 
and made for the door. But Cleeburg’s 
persuasive clutch and the whisper that an 
additional advance would be paid for his 
trouble detained him. And finally an agree- 
ment was reached. 

Her objection to the drama as it stood, 
however, necessitated a postponement of 
rehearsals, and it was late July before 
the company assembled on the stage of a 
playhouse just off Broadway. It annoyed 
Goring to forgo her usual few weeks of rest, 
but since she wished to have a New York 
opening in October there was nothing else 
to be done. 

The day the company was called was 
dank and humid; a breathless day thick 
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default of him the time of you people has 
come.” 

He subsequently showed me this letter, 
and General Sherman’s reply. 

My recollection is that the general de- 
clared that he would not take the pres- 
idency if it were offered him, earnestly 
invoking Mr. Blaine to support his brother, 
John Sherman. 

This would seem clear refutation that 
Mr. Blaine was party to his own nomina- 
tion that year. It assuredly reveals keen 
political instinct and foresight. The capital 
prize in the national lottery was not for 
him. 

I did not meet him until two years later, 
when he gave me a minute account of what 
had happened immediately thereafter; his 
nomination and swing round the circle; 
Belshazzar’s feast, as a fatal New York 
banquet was called; the far-famed Burchard 
incident. 

“*T did not hear the words ‘Rum, Roman- 
ism and Rebellion,’”’ he told me; ‘“‘else, as 
you must know, I would have fittingly 
disposed of them.” 

I said: ‘‘ Mr. Blaine, you may as well give 
it up. The doom of Webster, Clay and 
Douglas is upon you. If you are nominated 
again, with an assured election, you will die 
before the day of election. If you survive 
the day and are elected, you’ll die before 
the fourth of March.” 

He smiled grimly and replied: “It really 
looks that way.” 


(Continued from Page 7) 


with summer dust, ominous with thunder- 
clouds. 

At ten Goring emerged from a cold bath, 
was dressed by her maid’s moist fingers, 
and at eleven crossed the soggy pavement 
from her car to the stage entrance. The 
drive downtown had been stifling. It 
dizzied her. To enter the dark passageway 
and look out into the space of auditorium, 
linen-covered, was a relief. 

What is there about an empty theater 
that fascinates? The bare boards of the 
stage, the heaps of scenery piled against 
bare brick walls, the bare table and chairs 
ranged to form a semicircle within which 
the actors move back and forth. The single 
electric light, bare of shade, jutting up in the 
center like a giant eye in the cool darkness— 
surely there is no illusion about them, no 
suggestion of the world of make-believe 
into which they evolve. Yet the very odor 
of the place, redolent of grease paint—those 
who live it sniff it as a thoroughbred sniffs 
tanbark. 

Manager, actors, author—they are about 
to create, to conjure from those bare boards 
all the elements of life; conflict, laughter, 
tears, love, hate, happiness, death. Theirs 
to build, theirs to take the written page and 
make of it a tingling human thing. Theirs 
to people empty chairs. Theirs to clothe 
with flesh and blood a skeleton. A wave of 
the wand and into emptiness springs a 
home with soft rugs and rich-colored hang- 
ings, deep divans, the ring of voices, the 
flooding of moonlight or warm glow of the 
sun. And best of all, out in that empty 
auditorium when the lights go up will 


throng a crowd whose hearts will be theirs - 


to thrill, to wring, to charm. Theirs the 
blessed privilege, the joy of creation. 
That’s why they love it in spite of the ache 
of disappointment, the discouragement of 
failure. That’s why they cling to it. 

Those assembled on the stage that 
throttling day of July had risen tired from 
their beds, dragged wearily in from the 
street, noticed that the management had 
electric fans going and laughed at the idea 
of getting any relief from them. But the 
instant Goring appeared, followed a few 
minutes later by Cleeburg, a light sprang 
into their eyes—the spontaneous light of 
anticipation—and they promptly forgot 
the weather. The play had been read to 
them the day before and their parts as- 
signed, so that they were ready to plunge 
into work. 

Goring shook hands with her leading 
man and nodded to the rest, all of whom 
were known to her—she usually had the 
same support from year to year—except a 
slight girl whose face was so thin that her 
eyes looked abnormally big and hungry. 
It made their expression almost frightened. 
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My own opinion has always been th 
the Republicans had nominated Mr. Ar 
in 1884 they would have elected him 
New York vote would scarcely have 
close. In the count of the vote the 
end of it would have had some advanta 
certainly no disadvantage. Cley 
nearly 200,000 majority had dwindle 
the claim of a beggarly few hundred 


F ( 
Butler, who ran as an independent ¢ 
date, were actually counted for Cle 

hen it was over an old Rep 
friend of mine said: ‘‘Now we are | 
History will attest that we stole it onee 
you stole it once. Turn about ma 
play; but, all the same, neither o 
it ” ° 


So Grover Cleveland, unheard of ou 
of Buffalo two years before, was to be Pregi 
dent of the United States. The night pp 
ceding his nomination for the governorshj 
of New York, General Slocum seemed j 
the state convention sure of that nomin 
tion. Had he received it he would 
carried the state as Cleveland did, an 
Slocum, not Cleveland, would have bee; 
the Chief Magistrate. It cost Provide 
supreme effort to pull Cleveland thr 
But in his case, as in many another, P 
dence got there in fulfillment of a decree, 
Destiny. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixteenth of a ser 
articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will app 
an early issue. 


The company ran quickly through 
play, parts in hand, while Cleeburg 
under an electric fan and listened. T 
after a few words with the author, whoy 
hunched in a seat somewhere in the ghost 
like auditorium, he ripped off pongee cog 
his collar and necktie, and real work ba 

Goring did little but read at the 
few rehearsals. She liked to conserve 
energy for the sessions Cleeburg always 
her through during the last weeks. — 

When they left the theater at five every 
body looked wilted but the star. The] 
for luncheon had been consumed largelyi 
partaking of liquid refreshment, and m 
of them again made for soda fountain 
fountains less innocuous. 

Goring dined with her manager or 
Astor Roof. The storm, threatening 
day, had not yet broken and a black 
of clouds bore down on the city like t 
shadow of death. Cleeburg, full of plan 
ordered a champagne cup and substanti 
dinner and appeared not to notice f 
depression above and round them. 
Goring it affected unpleasantly. She fe 
irritable, annoyed by the fact that he 
eat a heavy dinner on such a night, 
to find fault with the service, rubbed 
wrong way by the strum of the sun 
orchestra. 

“Did you notice how much older B 
looks?” 

“Looks good to me.” Cleeburg | 
his steaming bouillon cup while she p 
with the jellied oné before her. | 

“He’s losing his figure, I think.” 

“We ain’t any of us chickens, Jane.” 

She pushed the cup away. 

“Not that you ain’t a pippin,” he 
hastily. ‘You got the lines—you’ll 
have ’em.”’ 

“Don’t talk as if I were a hundred 
Her voice was so sharp that it cut. 

“Good Lord, no! Not one on Broadw: 
to-day can touch you.” | 

She softened a bit. 

“Who's the new girl?” 

“ce Who? ” 

“The one who plays my sister.” 

“Oh, that one! Forget her name. Lev 
has it—have to ask him.” 

“Where did you get her?” y 

“She’s been hanging round the off 
Lewis says, and couple of weeks ago she he 
me up on my way out. Poor little 
looked as if she needed a job so I gave 
that sister bit. Hair’s something the co 
of yours—that decided me.” 

“She has a funny hysterical catch in 
voice. Did you notice it?” : 

fi 


“ey 


“Probably she’s hungry. Looks it 
kid. Must have Lewis slip her an adv: 
on her salary.” 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
ith gusto he cut into the filet mignon 
helped himself to some new peas. The 
, of the red blood oozing from the meat 
2 Goring ill. She turned her attention 
ie halibut parisienne the waiter placed 
ze her. But even the slices of tomato 
crisp garnishing of lettuce could not 
yt her appetite. 
_ean’t see why you gave her the part— 
, so homely.” 
Chat needn’t hurt you any.” 
3ut she has a scene with me, even 
gh it is only a bit.’ 
Viaybe when she gets a square meal in 
he won’t look so much like a ghost.” 
2 lit a cigar, rolling it between his lips 
the joy of an epicure. 
ring cooled her hot throat with an ice, 
ning at his complacent finality. It 
s»ased her own irritation, made her want 
ip him by the shoulders and shake him. 
ae girl was homely. Why did he argue 
it it? 
zigzag of lightning cut through the 
With a crash it tore open and the 
ge descended like the wrath of God 
to cleanse a heathen city. Crash after 
h, fire upon fire, barrages of rain hurled 
nst the buildings, shaking their very 


I want to get home.” 
leeburg signed the check. Like the 
ing his car zigzagged through the 
m. Water sprang from the streets 
nst the wind shield. The noise about 
n was deafening. Goring clung to the 
dow strap at her side. For some un- 
wn reason her nerves were keyed to the 
degree. She felt choked, as if shrieking 
ie would clear her throat. The first day 
rork and this beastly weather—she told 
self—were responsible. 
hroughout the long night the storm 
1d, and tossing under soft linen sheet 
did not close her eyes. 
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TEY opened in Washington the end of 
August. Cleeburg tried to get Atlantic 
y, but the theater had been booked 
ks before his bid for it. Hence, in spite 
he star’s popularity, they did not play 
apacity. The season in the capital was 
ts drowsiest. Most of the homes were 
ed and the usual Goring audiences were 
of the city. Which after all was an 
antage, for the play was still very 
zh, and of course those who would have 
mded in Washington would eventually 
it during the winter in New York. 

ll things considered, both Goring and 
manager were rather pleased than other- 
>, The four weeks of rehearsal had been 
id, streets sun-baked, record-breaking 
t rising from the pavements, the city 
sumed by fever. The effect upon the 
pany had been in ratio thereto. They 
e limp by the date of opening, unequal 
heir best in spite of the utmost effort. 
nd Goring’s réle was difficult. She did 
like it so well as Peacock. There was 
e drama, more opportunity for emo- 
al acting, but less for the display of 
ms and the bizarre beauty that had 
le both men and women flock to the 
ar play. However, as Cleeburg had said, 
couldn’t afford to stamp herself a one- 
t actress, and there was no denying the 
rest of the story. It was that ever- 
ping theme of the struggle of the masses 
inst the classes. 

§ never before, Cleeburg had put her 
ugh her paces. At the theater after the 
ipany had dispersed, at her apartment 
he evenings, he had gone over her part 
In and again—coaching her scene by 
1e, speech by speech, until the rest, 
wing nothing of those extra sessions, 
zed her a miracle at quick study. 
Unbend, Jane,’’ he would say, prancing 
‘and down her long drawing-room. 
ome off your perch! You love him, 
e! You love him! D’you know what 
{t means? You’d die for him, He ain’t 
r kind and you’d go through hell to get 
um. Ever felt that way? Well, think 
ut it—concentrate on it—and you'll 
it over.” 

nd vaguely, like a curtain lifted on 
ther life, memory drifted before her 
s the vision of an afternoon on the 
isades when a vivid-haired girl had 
ig to a brown-haired boy, whispering 
r and over that she loved him, loved 
|; didn’t want anything ever in the whole 
e world but him. 
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For purposes of the drama she concen- 
trated on it. Quite like the actress she was 
she flung herself into the passion of those 
first months as if she had lived them but 
yesterday. And fortunately for her the 
Goring of to-day—the actress—was a shell 
into which emotion could be poured from 
the outside as one pours burning fluid into 
an empty vessel. 

Little ’Dolph, with cigar twirling in his 
mouth, his eyes popping, perspiration drip- 
ping from his forehead and a silk handker- 
chief tied round his short neck, kept her 
keyed to the highest pitch—no let-down, 
no time to think of self or the weather or 
rest; no time for anything but the part in 
hand. Though he would not have known 
whence the quotation sprang, with him 
“The play’s the thing’”’ was a litany. 

Critics both in the capital and in Balti- 
more the week following were almost unan- 
imous in the opinion that it was a vital 
thing, sure of ultimate success when placed 
on view for the thumbs-up thumbs-down 
decision of that capricious goddess— 
Broadway. 

As a rule Goring and her leading man, 
Harrison Burke, were the only two men- 
tioned in the reviews, but this time almost 
every member of the company came in for 
his quota of praise. The old mother, the 
character man, the juvenile comedian, even 
the homely little sister with her wide hun- 
gry eyes and the queer catch in her voice— 
each had a paragraph or so. 

Gloria Cromwell was the girl’s name, 
and—as is evident—it was quite as ornate 
as she was plain. Goring laughed the first 
time she heard it. 

‘‘Sounds as though she found it in a 
dime novel,’’ she told Cleeburg. ‘‘Why 
don’t you make her change it?”’ 

‘Says it’s her own. Anyhow, it don’t 
matter.” 

“No, I dare say not. She’s entitled to 
something to make her conspicuous.” 

Often she noticed the girl at rehearsal 
sitting in the theater after her bit was 
done, leaning forward, chin in her cupped 
hands, mop of reddish hair falling over eyes 
that devoured every move the star made. 
Once they met at the stage entrance on 
their way out. 

“Why don’t you go home earlier?” 
Goring asked. “I’m sure Mr. Cleeburg 
will excuse you when you’re through.” 

“T’d rather stay,” the girl answered in 
her peculiar breathless tone. “I can learn 
so much from you, Miss Goring. Besides’’— 
she paused, hesitated—‘“‘I live in a fur- 
nished room. It isn’t much to go home to.” 

“Have you been in New York long?” 
Goring put the question as they moved 
toward the street side by side. 

“(A year and a half—that is, this time. I 
used to come whenever I could scrape to- 
gether the fare while I was doing stock in 
the West. But there never seemed to be an 
opening for me. Then I decided I’d best 
just come and wait round or I’d never get a 
chance. And I waited, all right.” 

Another pause while the wide wistful 
eyes filled with the same look of fright they 
had worn that first day at the theater; only 
this time it was the fright of memory. 

“T’ll never forget what Mr. Cleeburg has 
done for me. I'll never be able to thank 
him enough.” 

They had reached the curb. Goring 
smiled. 

“T shall tell him that,’ she said, and with 
a nod stepped into her car and drove off. 

In Washington she noticed that Miss 
Cromwell was looking better. Her face had 
filled out, though the eyes were as hungry 
as ever and the figure as slight. Un- 
doubtedly Cleeburg was right. What she 
had needed was a few square meals, for her 
strength seemed to increase as work in- 
creased, and in their scene together Goring 
remarked a give and take that made her 
own work mount to greater intensity. It 
was a short scene in which the younger 
sister, who had hovered like a silent brood- 
ing shadow in the background, pleaded 
with the older not to break away from her 
own class; not to try to go into a world she 
didn’t understand—and was met by the 
defiance of one molded to make a place for 
herself in any world. 

The scene went so well in fact that dur- 
ing the Washington run the author, at 
Cleeburg’s request, lengthened it. At the 
end, when Goring held out her arms and 
folded the weeping girl in them, a gratify- 
ing sniffle and the flutter of white went 
through the house. Which is the most that 
either star or manager can ask. After. Bal- 
timore they made a jump to Massachu- 
setts, playing Springfield, Worcester and 
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Lowell, and finally concluding with three 
days in Stamford before the final big test of 
approval. 

The company rehearsed the greater part 
of the night preceding the premiére, though 
Goring left the theater early to allow her- 
self plenty of time for rest and the custom- 
ary massage. She liked to relax thoroughly 
before the strenuous demands on the nerves 
which a New York opening always made. 
In her sea-blue silk-draped bed she would 
lie for hours while the magic hands of the 
Swedish woman who attended her each day 
sent tingling through her veins an infusion 
of new life. And finally a delicious drowsi- 
ness would creep over her like a thin veil 
drawn between her and the turmoil of the 
outside world. She would find herself pres- 
ently floating on the waters of Lethe—arms 
outstretched, a smile upon her lips, a gentle 
undulation as of waves rising and falling 
beneath her. Small wonder that when she 
drifted back into reality some hours later 
she felt rejuvenated, with a calm and con- 
trol equal to any emergency. 

She reached the theater a little after 
seven. On the way in she ran into Miss 
Cromwell. The girl’s eyes were burning. 
Their hungry look had gone completely 
and in its place had come a glow like a 
great light from within. 

“Oh, Miss Goring,” she breathed in 
passing, “I’m so thrilled! I’ve lived and 
lived for this—New York! And now it’s 
come! It’s actually come!” 

Goring nodded, voiced a perfunctory 
“Good luck,” and wondered in her soul 
what it would be like to feel once more that 
closing of the throat, that turmoil of beat- 
ing heart, that utter abandon of joy in op- 
portunity realized. It thrust her back to 
the day when she had signed her first con- 
tract with Cleeburg. She and Bob had sat 
facing each other a long space without a 
word, his two hands gripping hers until 
they ached. And then 

“T’m so glad, little girl—so damn glad!” 
had come from him huskily. 

And then his hands had loosed and swept 
round her, and he had held her close and 
she had cried into the lapel of his blue-serge 
coat tears of sheer happiness. 

Cleeburg came to her dressing room 
shortly before the rise of the curtain to tell 
her the house was packed. They were 
standing three rows deep—he was sure of a 
knock-out. He brought her a pile of tele- 
grams—from members of the profession, 
friends in the social world, managers and 
so forth. She read them leisurely. It was 
her first opening on which there was not a 
long one from her husband. Not that she 
really missed it, but the lack gave her a 
curious feeling of wonder as to what had 
become of him. 

Her maid gave her hair a final pat and she 
stepped back to survey. It was an odd 
Jane Goring who gazed critically out of the 
mirror at her. No jangling jade, no spread- 
ing tail, nosensuous color of plumage. Just 
a navy-blue dress of last year’s cut—a little 
shabby, open at the throat. It had been 
selected by the author, not without some 
protest from the star. She had wanted at 
least to go to a good tailor, but he had 
dragged her into a department store and 
made her buy one from stock at twenty- 
nine forty-nine. She had to admit that the 
effect, though not beautiful, was absolutely 
in character. Her shoes, however, she had 
insisted upon getting at a Fifth Avenue 
boot shop. Feet are more conspicuous on 
the stage than anywhere else in life, and 
she must be well shod to do herself justice. 
Her hair too was groomed. The Goring 
coiffure was abandoned until the last act, 
but the faint wave necessary to it could not 
have passed unnoticed in the coils clustered 
about the factory girl’s ears. 

She went out, followed by her maid, and 
waited in the wings for her cue. Then came 
the inevitable tightening of the heart 
cords, the tense straining of muscles to 
achieve the best, the twinge of fear—all the 
tearing thrill of embarkation on a new ven- 
tu 


re. 
It lasted only an instant, however; an 
instant that ended in her entrance, followed 
by a crashing burst of applause. She bowed 
again and again, and the sweetness of it 
flowed like wine in her blood. The play 
halted, action suspended in midair, while 
the actress took the tribute she had known 
would greet her. 

After which the audience settled back to 
be entertained. From the beginning inter- 
est was evident, the heroine’s fight to make 
her own life apart from the prejudice which 
is as rampant in the upper as in the lower 
classes holding them. For the lower class 
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A Pipe-Smoking Judge 
Finds a Verdict 
for Edgeworth 


Manchester, England 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. : 
Dear Sirs: 


I was given by a friend of mine a few 
days ago some tobacco called ‘‘ Edgeworth.” 
It is the best pipe tobacco that I have come 
across. My friend tells me that it cannot be 
obtained in England, and that your firm 
are the manufacturers of it. My object in 
writing to you is to ask whether you can let 
me have 3 or 4 pounds of it. If you do not 
sell it retail, I would be much obliged if you 
could let me know where I can get some, as 
I would like to have a small, regular supply. 
I do not like a strong tobacco. From the 
small amount of ‘‘Edgeworth” that I have 
smoked, it seemed as near perfection as pos- 
sible. If you can let me have some, please 
send me an account expressed in English 
money so that I can send a cheque. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


This letter bears the 
imprint of a court of 
law and the signature of 
an overseas judge. He 
has had a few pipefuls 
of Edgeworth and wants 
more, even if he has to 
send three thousand 
miles and buy it 3 
or 4 pounds at a 
time. 


We | appreciate 
this verdict, for 
England is noted 
for its high-grade 
pipe tobaccos; but, 
higher than these 
kind words, we 
rate the fact that 
he is willing to send 
such a distance for Edgeworth. And to a 
foreign country, too! 


How often have you wanted something; 
yet not ordered it because you would have 
to go to all the trouble of getting foreign 
exchange to pay for it? How often have 
you wanted something but’ passed it up 
because you wouldn’t bother to draw a 
check or secure a postal order? 

In this country, Edgeworth can prob- 
ably be had at the nearest tobacco store, 
but—you don’t have to travel even that 
short distance or spend a nickel to judge 
Edgeworth for yourself. 

A postcard, and we will send some right 
to your house for you to pass judgment 
upon. Add the name and address of the 
dealer you go to for your smoking needs, 
and we will make sure that he has Edge- 
worth to supply you. 

You may not like it, but if you do—three 
thousand miles won’t seem too far to send 
for it. 

We shall be glad to mail to you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut by keen knives into very 
thin moist slices. Rub a slice between the 
hands. You have an average pipe-load. 


Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed can be poured 
right into your pipe. It packs nicely, and 
burns freely, getting better and better. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug Slice come in small pocket- 
size packages, in attractive tin humidors 
and glass jars, and also in economical in- 
between quantities for customers wanting 
more than a small package, but not quite 
the humidor size. 

For the free samples, upon which we ask 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid ‘by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed ‘for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


Attacked with Axes 


but still on the Job 


Peds Yale Padlock, on guard 
over a printing shop, was 
powerfully attacked with axes 
which cut, dented and battered 
it but could not break its grip. 


Your “Yale” may never have to 
meet the test of assault or the mali- 
cious attempt to get by. But you know 
that it is always on guard, sturdy and 
unyielding, ready to meet the test 
when it comes. 


Correct construction, in both ma- 
terials and design, assures the reli- 
ability and endurance of Yale pad- 
locks and of every other lock bearing 
the trade-mark Yale. 


“Yale” will not fail to protect. 


Go to your hardware dealer for 
the Yale padlocks you need. You 
can make sure by seeing the trade- 
mark on each one. It is always 
on Yale products, including Yale 
Night Latches, Door Closers, 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware, 
Cabinet Locks, Bank Locks and 
Chain Blocks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


The Yale Cylinder Night Latch is 
another Yale Product equally capable 
of withstanding malicious attack. 


repeated insistently. 


THE SATURDAY 


of the present generation becomes the up- 
per of the next, and the struggle of evolu- 
tion is the most human, most vital problem 
in the world. 

All through the first act the conflict en- 
dured, the girl’s discontent striking like 
flint on steel until the final scene when the 
little sister, matted hair falling over her 
eyes, dropped on her knees, crying: 

“All I know is—you’re goin’! You’re 
leavin’ me! An’ you can’t—you mustn’t! 
You’re gonna get hurt with them people 
you don’t know! They’re gonna step on 
you an’ make fun of you an’ beat you down 
until you ain’t got no fight left! You don’t 
belong there—you don’t belong! Stay here 
with me! I’m your sister, your own blood, 
an’ I love you, I love you! Nobody couldn’t 
love you no more’n I do!” 

Gloria Cromwell’s slight figure shook 
with the words. Her eyes burned into Gor- 
ing’s. That queer hysterical note lifted her 
voice into a throb that was heartrend- 
ing, and as the star drew her close she 
seemed to crumple like a broken flower. 

The applause that met the curtain’s 
descent was interspersed with the same 
gratifying sniffle they had encountered all 
along the route. A number of times the 
curtain swung upward, members of the 
company taking it according to a schedule 
posted back-stage: 


Curtains—Acr I 
First Curtain... Susi flees Tableau 
Second Curtain . . . . Miss Goring and company 
Third Curtain . . Miss Goring and principals 
Fourth Curtain . . . . Miss Goring and principals 
Tifth Curtain. . . . Miss Goring and Mr. Burke 
Sixth,Curtain © sucaepadis feline ee Miss Goring 


The manner and order of taking the cur- 
tains had been carefully rehearsed the 
night before, but as it rose the fifth time 
with the star and leading man alone on the 
stage an incident unanticipated occurred. 
Someone in the gallery shouted “‘Crom- 
well!’”? And the applause seemed to swell 
in answer. 

Goring at first paid no heed. The cur- 
tain fell—rose again andagain. Thecallwas 
Goring went gra- 
ciously to the wings and drew the girl onto 
the stage. She came, trembling so that she 
could scarcely walk; eyes wide and terri- 
fied, but shining somehow behind it all. 
She made an awkward bow, clinging like a 
child to Goring’s hand. 

When several curtains had been taken 
alone and preparations were finally under 
way for Act II, Jane Goring picked her way 
past property men and scene shifters toward 
the dressing room with a five-pointed star 
painted on the door—to an actress the gate 
of heaven. Miss Cromwell was waiting there 
for her. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Goring,” she breathed, “that 
was so—so sweet of you!”’ ; 

Jane Goring looked down at her. 

“‘T take it you have friends in the gal- 
lery?”’ she said. 

“No, I have no friends in New York.”’ 

Goring continued to gaze down and her 
look was not altogether pleasant. ; But 
the girl did not see it. With an impulsive 
gesture, half apologetic, half worshipful, 
she lifted the star’s hand to her lips. 

“God bless you!’”’ she murmured with 
that queer catch in her voice. 


Iv Los 


T FIVE A. M. ’Dolph Cleeburg was 
seated in the living-room-library den 
of his‘apartment completely surrounded by 
early editions and the butts of cigars. One 
of the latter circled joyously in his mouth 
as he and the author read over and over 
the various expressions of an approval al- 
most unanimous. 

“Here’s a fellow says Jane’s hair was too 
Fifth Avenue in the first act. By golly, 
ain’t that just like ’em? Can’t find fault 
poe anything else, so have to pick on her 

air.” 

“T told her to let it go,”’ the playwright 
remarked. 

“Well, that’s Jane. She’s got to look 
right or she can’t act. And, by gad, I’ve 
seen lots of Third Avenue girls got up like 
Fifth. Ain’t any law against it, is there?” 

He let the sheet rustle to the floor and 
picked up another. His collar and tie were 
open, his coat was off, his eyes held a blaze 
of excitement. A whisky-and-soda stood 
on the taboret beside him untouched. 

“Listen to this, Ed!’ He plunged into a 
eulogy that as he read made his eyes snap 
and the cigar roll with a velocity impossible 
to estimate. “By gad,” came at the finish, 
“‘ain’t one of ’em don’t give some notice to 
that Cromwell kid’’—and went on reading. 
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“Managers, keep your eye on Miss Gloria 
Cromwell.’”? Then he gave a long chuckle. 

“And to think I engaged her because she 
looked starved.” 

‘‘She has something that gets you.”” The 
author paused meditatively. ‘‘ Wonder if 
it’s her voice?”’ 

““Nope,”’ came crisply from Cleeburg. 
“Tt’s her heart. Probably suffered like 
hell, and that’s what puts her over.” 

In Jane Goring’s boudoir some five hours 
later the actress sat propped up—also like 
an isle in a sea of newspapers. She had read 
them all in the small hours as had ‘her 
manager. Only differently. One of the 
society satellites who circle round a popu- 
lar star even as the moon circles round the 
earth—and just as inconstantly, now silver- 
ing her sky, now leaving it black—at the 
play’s finish had carried her off to a supper 
party and dance. In the midst of gayeties 
a flunky had been dispatched for the morn- 
ing papers, and amid a flurry of excitement 
like the froth on champagne the notices 
had been gushed over, forgotten. 

Not so by Goring of course. Alone in the 
white light of a new day she re-read them 
slowly, digesting each word. And one 
watching her would have found in her eyes 
no glow of satisfaction, no thrill that once 
more she had scored. Rather was there the 
ghost of a frown on her brow; a frown 
somewhat difficult to interpret. 

At eleven Cleeburg had her on the 
phone. He had been ringing the apartment 
at regular intervals since eight, but her maid 
had refused to disturb her. His voice ran 
the gamut of explosive enthusiasm: 

“Great, Jane, great! We've got ’em 
again! We’ve got ’em! Didn’t I tell you 
this one had it all over Peacock?” 

He wanted to come up and lunch with 
her, but she told him she was tired; would 
see him later at the theater. 

The greater part of the day she spent 
resting, going over her notices from time to 
time and dictating letters to her secretary. 
Toward five she dressed and sent for her 
car. It was a crisp clear-blue October day. 
A run in the park or up Riverside—there 
were a number of things she had to think 
about—would fill in time until dinner. 

A restlessness unusual and unexplained 
made her pace the floor while she waited. 
So unusual was it, in fact, that it caused a 
vague wonder. By all previous portents 
she should have been exalted; lifted to the 
zenith of content through the knowledge 
that the star of her success still sailed high 
in the heavens. She was not. She felt 
nervous, distressed, with a weight on her 
chest that even the buoyant breezes from 
the river could not dissipate. 

Rolling up Riverside Drive with the ease 
of floating in ether, she had the sense of a 
great hand clutching her. The sensation 
was the same as that she had experienced 
the first day of rehearsal—only intensified. 
It made breathing difficult; annoyed her 
to the point of exasperation. 

She ate no dinner—just swallowed a 
mouthful of tea and drove downtown. 
Little Dolph came to her dressing room a 
few minutes later. He was jubilant. They 
were sold out weeks ahead. The play had 
hit the jaded metropolis in the eye—to 
quote him, with variations. It was good 
for another three seasons’ run. He rambled 
onat random, giving her this one’s comment 
and that; eyes popping, infectious smile 
lighting his round face like the smile of the 
sun at high noon. Presently he stopped, 
shifted his cigar and stared at her. 

‘“What’s the matter with you, Jane?” 

She looked down questioningly. 

“‘Ain’t said a word,’ he continued. 
“What’s got you?” 

“Nothing. I’m tired, I dare say.” 

“Sure! Morning-after stuff! Don’t let 
down though. We don’t want ’em saying 
second night’s off—the way it always is.” 

“You don’t have to tell me that.’ In- 
dignation was in her voice. 

“Oh, don’t get me wrong,” he apologized 
quickly. ‘And, Jane fi 

“cc Yes? 9 

“Might let your hair go a bit in that first 
act, what?” 

Her eyes were like two rapier thrusts. 
He made for the door. 

“They'll accept my hair just as it is,” 
was her verdict. 

Their little chat did not tend to lift in 
any degree the mood that held her. She 
gave up trying to shake it off. 

Fortunately it had no perceptible effect 
on her work. She was too clever to allow it 
to, and many years on the stage had 
trained her to the difficult task of obliterat- 
ing personal worries the instant the glow of 
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the footlights would have revealed them ¢ 
public gaze. In fact, she had almost sy 
ceeded in stamping them from conscioy 
ness when Gloria Cromwell made } 
entrance. 

At that moment, almost by unanimoy 
impulse, came a burst of applause. M 
Cromwell tried to go on with her lines, } 
they could not be heard. It was unpree 
dented, staggering. Undoubtedly it ha 
been started by someone who had 
nessed the performance the night be 
But there it was. A girl, unknown, unhe 
alded, was holding up the play! Of cou 
action had been suspended an instant wh 
Goring came on, but this—this was up 
heard of! i 

Faintness seized the star, blinded he 


weight that had stifled her all day. 
way she had known from the beginning, | 
was this girl! The lengthening of her pa 
on tour, last night’s acclaim, her notice 
this morning—all had formed a cumulat 
irritant that now expressed itself in a surg 
of throttling hatred. 
In their scene together she jumped in 
Miss Cromwell’s lines, killing almost ey 
speech the girl made. She changed } 
own so that cues would be missed. } 
move, no turn that would make the li 
sister’s performance fall flat was allow 
to pass. Even the final speech, ending w 
the beautiful tableau that last night 
brought down the house, was cut she 
Like a red tongue of flame her rage swe 
over its object, consuming every opp 
tunity the part gave. - 
Still she did not kill the applause # 
greeted the curtain. 
Storming to her dressing room ¢@ 
Cleeburg. 
‘“What’s the matter? You cut the ae 
minute and a half!”’ 
“‘T was ill,”’ she told him, and barred 
door, stripping off her dress while the m 
prepared a dose of aromatics and batl 
her head with eau de cologne. ; 
Since Gloria Cromwell appeared onl; 
the first act—dying for exigencies of 7 
off-stage—the rest of the performance wi 


But that night, as once before, Gor 
tossed between sheets of finest linen ar 
did not close her eyes. 

In the morning she sent for Cleebur 
He came instantly, solicitous for her heall 
relieved by the fact that her aberration ¢ 
the night before had not in any way a 
fected the play’s reception. 

She met him, cool and smiling and look 
ing very beautiful in a purple mandat 
suit, the skirt of which was weighted wit 
wicked Chinese embroidery. Her taperin 
white hands were ringless and low-he 
Chinese slippers made her look less 
Greeting him, her hand clung to his. 
led the way into the drawing-room. 

“Dolph,” she began, and for the 
time in a long while a rather plaintive 
came into her voice, ‘’Dolph, I’m w 
happy.” 3 

In the act of lighting the omnipresen 
cigar he looked up, astonished. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” 

“T’m unhappy—and for a reason yo 
may not quite understand. But you ca 
help make things right. You can ma 
them all right—if you will.’ 3 

“Sure, Jane, you know me! Anythin; 
IT can do.” | 

“Tt has to do with the play.” a 

“Fire ahead!’’ He resumed the opera 
tion of lighting. ag 

“’Dolph, that Cromwell girl—I simpl 
can’t work with her.’ & 

Again the process of lighting was ar 
rested. S| 

““Can’t work with her?” . f 

She went to:him, struck a match and 
bending over, held it to the weed. H 
laughed comfortably, settled back, patte 
her hand. é 

“Sort of took the wind out of my saili 
pac did. Guess I didn’t get you straight! 
e ? ” if 

She sat down in a chair close to his, he 
back to the light. 3 

“Please do get me right. I’ve nothin 
against her work—if you like it. It’s he 
personality that irritates me. There 
something—something snaky about he 
She makes me nervous; makes me go 0 
in my lines. You know, I told you in 
beginning I didn’t like her.” H 

“You said she was too homely.” = 

“Well, she is.” ha 

“Not any more. Why, she’s got a fac 
like—like Fiske. One of those faces yo 

(Continued on Page 79) a 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
get at first, but with so much behind 
t you come to like it better than the 
that’s just easy to look at.” 
ve never been able to like her, ’Dolph. 
ried to because you seemed to, and 


aent. But I can’t—that’s all.” 
d away, and the suggestion of a sob 
ed in the words. 

eburg’s cigar revolved silently for a 
1oments, then he leaned forward. 

hat are we going to do about it?” 


Dolph.” 

et rid of her? Chuck her—just like 
” He snapped his fingers. 

‘ou can find some way that won’t hurt 
selings.”’ 

ny way would be treating her rough.” 
e’ll have no difficulty getting another 
rement.”’ 

burg had been watching her over his 
; round eyes studying her as they 
in the habit of doing at rehearsal. 
he snapped the weed into the other 
r of his mouth and smiled benignly. 
‘that’s exactly why I ain’t letting her 


ie Goring’s eyes met his with a deli- 
film of tears veiling them. 

a you want to please me?” she 
want to please the public,” said Clee- 
eurtly, ‘“‘and they like her. Say, 
’s got into you, Jane, anyhow?” 
don’t know! I don’t know!” A few 
, well-chosen, rolled over onto her 
» cheeks. She brushed them away. 
just miserable, that’s all. Last night 
jade me so nervous that I gave a per- 
7 rotten performance. Just playing 
site her gives me goose flesh. Some- 
-about her chokes me, and she seems 
el it—to revel in it. She’s a snake, 
yh, and I simply can’t stand her.’ 
eems to me a pretty nice kid.” 

e hand resting on his arm traveled its 


h. 

Dolph, isn’t it important that I should 
ippy in my work?” 

ure!” 

ind if she makes me unhappy?” 

1 gave her hand an understanding 
ze, and with it a slow twinkle appeared 
3 round eyes. 


\w, come on, Jane! Talk straight to - 


self,” he said. ‘‘She’s made too big a 
)suit you. That’s what’s eating you.” 
ran instant Jane Goring said nothing. 
ard line tightened her mouth, but 
‘ly she dissipated it, replacing it witha 
acatory smile. 

tow absurd, ’Dolph!”’ 

Course it’s absurd. Don’t try to hog 
ane! Give the kid a chance!” He 
ped back, regarding his cigar con- 
atively. 

gut I tell you that’s not the reason. I 
ly can’t do anything if she’s in the 
yany. She makes me bristle.” 

3ecause she gets a big hand,” he put in. 
sause she holds up the show!”’ He 
d forward once more. “‘And you hon- 
| Penk I'd let a find like that get away 
me?” 

ne Goring got to her feet. She had 
npted a new role. She had pleaded. 
she would play in character. She 
d demand. 

_ she goes—or I do,’’ came suc- 
ly. 

Nonsense, Jane!’’ He too was on his 


-mean it. You can take your choice.” 
Why, listen to me, old girl! You got 
dublic in the palm of your hand! You 
afford to give the kid a square deal.’’ 
’ve told you ——” 
eeburg’s round eyes narrowed. 
What’re you trying to do—bully me?”’ 
No! I want you to be fair.” 
_am fair to all concerned.” 
Except to me, who should be your first 
ideration.” 
400k here, Jane, you’ve had things 
fy much your own way for a good 
y years. To me there wasn’t anybody— 
one of ’*em—in your class, either as 
88 or woman. Darned if I wasn’t even 
d of you! You’ve laid down the law 
> than once and I let you get away with 
But I can’t let you grab a find out of 
hand—just like that!” Again the 
rs snapped. “And I won’t!” 
ne peacock’s shriek is the one unbeau- 
thing about him. It is blatant, rau- 
. It is crude as the rasp of iron on 
e. 


THE SATURDAY 


Jane Goring’s voice rose belligerently to 
the housetops. 

“And I tell you I won’t have her putting 
over that sob stuff on me! I won’t have it! 
I won’t have it!” 

Stripped of pose, stripped of poise—she 
stood facing him, nails grinding into palms, 
head thrust forward and upward, body 
rocking with the same fury that had seized 
her the night before. 

Cleeburg came to her, his round eyes 
softened and troubled, and put a hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Come, come, Jane! Don’t let’s do any- 
thing hasty. You and I’ve pulled along 
pretty comfortably for a long time. This 
thing is a tempest in a teapot. Let’s both 
think it over and have a nice calm talk 
later in the week.” 

When he had gone she went to her room, 
leaving word that under no condition was 
she to be called, and locked the door. Her 
matinée came on Thursday, so she had all 
of the afternoon to weigh things and bal- 
ance accounts. 

First and foremost, one discomforting 
thought was uppermost—she was losing 
her drag with her manager. It had been a 
revelation—amazing, most difficult to face, 
most delicate to handle. A few years ago 
’Dolph Cleeburg would have been, as he 
had frankly stated, afraid to cross her. 
Hers would have been the last word, the 
decisive one. Such incidents as the cutting 
of scenes, the dismissing of actors to whom 
she objected and so on, were occurrences 
not uncommon. Gloria Cromwell would 
simply have received her two weeks’ notice 
accompanied by a pleasing smile from Clee- 
burg and, since he liked her, a contract and 
promise to put her in his next production. 
To-day Jane Goring had met open defiance, 
backed with a twinge of ridicule even 
harder to bear. Not subtly, but poignantly 
she felt it. That smile that had lurked in 
his eye when he called the green-eyed mon- 
ster by its right name—there was no mis- 
taking it. 

Just one course remained. Her brain 
sprang instantly to that—to tighten her 
hold on him in some other way, so that her 
will would still be the lever directing their 
business association. At any cost it must 
be accomplished. Times innumerable he 
had begged her to procure a divorce from 
the husband with whom she did not live, 
and marry him. That answer was the 
obvious one to her present situation. That 
answer gave to Jane Goring the one safe 
solution. 

She did not hesitate; did not stop to 
weigh Bob’s wishes in the matter. Cir- 
cumstances had pushed her to take the 
step. Without delay she must act and act 
efficiently. Immediately and as quietly as 
possible the whole affair must be put 
through, consummated. It must not be the 
usual theatrical divorce, with blaring of 
trumpets and long columns in the news- 
papers. If it could be managed she wanted 
no publicity at all. Just as her present mar- 
riage was unknown generally, so would she 
conduct her second venture. 

Having arrived at a solution she called 
up her lawyer, made an appointment and 
drove downtown. 

Three hours later she left his office, a 
shadow across her eyes, her face drawn and 
a bit haggard. The thing, she had dis- 
covered, was not so easy as she had antic- 
ipated—impossible in fact in New York, 
as matters now stood. They had thrashed 
it out—viewed it from every conceivable 
angle—to reach a conclusion that placed 
the final decision entirely in Bob McNaugh- 
ton’s hands. Unless Goring was willing to 
leave the state long enough to establish a 
residence, which of course at the present 
moment was impossible, Bob was the one 
who must sue. He must be located, which 
would involve no great difficulty; and 
then, granted his consent could be gained, 
it would take the red tape of the law an 
indefinite time to unwind. 

What worried her most was the fear that 
Bob might take this occasion to be nasty. 
The long silence since he had gone West 
made it difficult to gauge his attitude to- 
ward her. More than likely he would re- 
fuse point-blank and cause her no end of 
trouble. So when on the following day she 
received word from her attorney that— 
through Bob’s former paper—her husband 
had been located with the Graystone 
Photoplay Company in Los Angeles, she 
decided to write him herself instead of 
trusting to the cold terms of a legal request. 

Very carefully she worded the letter, 
making it most friendly, but with the im- 
personal friendliness of those whose lives 
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have never intimately touched. Since she 
had not heard from him in more than two 
years, she told him, she was quite sure he 
had by this time come to regard her as a 
sort of mythical being. Their separation 
had become so complete that a request she 
was about to make would, she knew, be 
nothing short of welcome to him. She 
wanted him to have his freedom. Her- 
self—she no longer wanted to feel bound. 
She would always think of him as the best 
friend she had ever had, but so many years 
had elapsed since their relationship had 
been that of husband and wife that it was 
rather a farce to keep up the pose any 
longer. She was sure he would agree in this. 
Knowing the New York laws he must also 
realize that the move would have to come 
from him. California, she understood, was 
more lenient, and since he was now a 
resident it would be practically easy. She 
assumed that by this time his health had 
been entirely restored and wished him 
every good wish in the world. 

Before sending off the letter she gave it 
to her attorney to read. Stamped with his 
approval, but with no slight misgivings on 
her part, it was registered and posted; then 
tossed carelessly into a bag with thousands 
of others—tear-stained, anxious, pleading, 
desperate, threatening, thumb-marked, 
hopeless—all jumbled as human emotions 
are jumbled together in this puzzling world. 
With these it was flung into a mass of other 
bags similarly laden and started on its way 
across the country. 

Meanwhile, instead of resuming the dis- 
cussion anent Miss Cromwell, ’Dolph Clee- 
burg had diplomatically avoided seeing his 
star. For several days he stayed away 
from the theater and Goring was forced at 
every performance to endure at the girl’s 
entrance the applause that apparently had 
become a habit. 

The climax came when one of the Sun- 
day papers featured the young actress’ 
picture on the same page as the star’s. 
That was the proverbial straw. 

Jane Goring scorned any further at- 
tempt to bring Cleeburg round to her way 
of thinking. If, as was evident, he was 
afraid to see her, determined to keep Crom- 
well in the cast—very well, she would read 
him a lesson. She would prove to him who 
was the motive power that kept his play 
going. She would show him in whose hands 
lay his success or failure. Incidentally she 
would resort to the very feminine ruse of 
playing on his sympathy. 

At seven-thirty Monday evening she 
sent word to the theater that she was ill 
and could not appear. 

As she had anticipated, the stage mana- 
ger phoned wildly the instant the message 
was delivered. He begged to be allowed to 
speak to her. The situation was terrible! 
Terrible! She must come! They were sold 
out! 

Goring smiled. It was just what she had 
looked for. No understudy for her had been 
engaged so far. It was a matter with which 
they never concerned themselves, for no 
one could have replaced Goring with the 
public. The theater would have to remain 
dark—Cleeburg would have his lesson. 
Madam was very ill, her maid replied; too 
ill even to answer the telephone. The stage 
manager urged. He pleaded. In vain! 

A few minutes later Cleeburg himself 
was on the wire. Couldn’t she drag herself 
downtown? She must! To him she spoke, 
her voice so weak that it could scarcely be 
heard. She had tried—impossible.. Her 
heart—and then the maid once more took 
the wire. Cleeburg was frantic. It meant a 
refund—the loss of thousands. He almost 
wept into the phone. At the psychological 
moment the maid told him madam had 
fainted. 

Jane Goring went to sleep that night 
with a smile on her lips. 

She woke up in the morning to read that 
at half an hour’s notice Gloria Cromwell 
had gone on in her place—and hit Broad- 
way straight between the eyes! 


Vv 


OME months later word came from the 
West that Bob McNaughton had pro- 
cured a divorce. There had been no per- 
sonal reply to her letter. Calmly and 
quietly he had complied with her request, 
his lawyer merely notifying hers that Mrs. 
MecNaughton’s wishes would be carried out 
to the letter. No possible way had she of 
gauging how he had taken it; no possible 
manner of knowing how, after all the years, 
such a request had affected him. 
Her relief, however, was like a gale of 
wind sweeping over the city after a stifling 
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day. For months she had been trembling 
on the brink of terrifying uncertainty. The 
day following Gloria Cromwell’s amazing 
success had found her really ill; so ill in 
fact that had she remained away from the 
theater that night there would have been 
justification. She was stunned, utterly be- 
wildered, sickened to the soul by the trick 
she told herself Fate had played her. 

Over and over again she read the papers, 
as one gazes fascinated over the edge of a 
dizzying precipice. It was incredible! And 
worse still, it might so easily have been 
avoided. She might have accepted the girl, 
made her a protégée, gracefully posed as 
having discovered a young genius and 
pushed her to the fore. She saw all that 
now. And—further irony—it would prob- 
ably have redounded to her credit, a neat 
bit of self-advertisement. As things stood, 
she had been made a laughingstock. She 
could not bear the thought of it. 

On the verge of hysterics she dragged 
herself out of bed and into a walking suit. 

en her maid dared to protest, she turned 
on the girl ready to strangle her. 

Walking rapidly westward she veered 
north when she reached the Drive. It was a 
dull day; no clarity of air to fill the lungs, 
no shimmer of sunlight through the heavy 
clouds. Skeleton trees reached gaunt arms 
to the sky. Thick mud covered the ground 
that a month before had shown green and 
living. There was no cheer anywhere. 
Across the river the Palisades rose misty 
and unreal, as if they had never been more 
than ghosts. Miles she made, on and on, 
seeking some way to still the terror voice in 
her breast. 

That night she drove down to the theater 
with a sense of dread. But whatever the 
flurry of gossip back-stage it ceased with 
her arrival. Members of the company in- 
quired concerning her health—that was all. 
While she was dressing a knock came. The 
maid opened and the Cromwell girl stood in 
the doorway. She took a rather timid step 
forward. 

‘I’m so glad you’re back, Miss Goring,” 
she said with a note of sincerity unmistak- 
able, and there was in her wide eyes a look 
of pleading, as of an unspoken apology for 
what she had done. ‘‘I just had to come 
and tell you.” 

“Thank you,’ Goring replied, and for 
her life could not say more. Her hatred was 
a living searing thing. 

The coup she had made in absenting her- 
self accomplished its end. Gloria Cromwell 
was withdrawn from the cast—to be fea- 
tured by Cleeburg in a new production! 

Anxiously Goring awaited from him 
some reference to the turn events had 
taken. None came, not even when the girl 
left the company. Little "Dolph seemed 
full of the joy of living, these days—cigar 
more active than ever, smile more genial, 
himself more generous to the down-and- 
outers and brimful of plans. In the weeks 
that followed he never spoke of their mis- 
understanding. Of her absence from the 
cast he made mention only by greeting her 
enthusiastically when she returned. Evi- 
dently his admiration had not in any way 
decreased. She had chosen, she concluded, 
the psychological moment to gain her 
freedom. When news came that it was 
consummated the weight of uncertainty 
lifted. She felt buoyant, with a clear course 
to steer ahead. Not that she was at all 
eager to marry her manager, but since it 
was the one sure way to secure her future 
it must be gone through with. 

She will always have reason to remember 
the bright spring day that she dropped into 
his office to break the news. For some time 
he had known Bob was suing. 

‘Glad to hear it,’’ he remarked when she 
told him everything was settled, then 
swung round in his chair and gazed out of 
the window at a pair of fleecy fluttering 
clouds in the very blue heavens. 

“Well, I took your advice, Jane,” he 
added casually. 

“What advice?”’ 

“Remember telling me once to make 
that Cromwell girl change her name? I 
went ahead and did it.” 

“You did?” 

“Sure! Changed it for her. She’s Mrs. 
’Dolph now.’ And he grinned happily. 

She understood then. why he had been 
grinning in just that way for a number of 
weeks. Had she not been so absorbed in 
self she would have noticed that his smile 
was gayer—different from any he'd ever 
worn, one that made his face quite boyish. 

The decline of Goring after that was 
gradual. As a matter of fact, it could have 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 


This photograph shows some of the conditions under which a Goodyear Solid Tire ran 100,123 
miles on Bus 205 operated by The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., New York City. Applied May 20,1916. 
Removed March 6, 1919. It served continuously on the same wheel between these dates. 
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A Fifth Avenue Veteran 


of 100,123 Miles 


“CUR records show that a Goodyear Solid Tire on Bus Number 205 delivered 100,123 miles of 
continuous service. We have never heard of another mark as high as this. It is certainly 
creditable since our service conditions thoroughly test truck tire stamina. Two more of our 
Goodyear Solid Tires may reach this figure—have traveled in excess of 99,000 miles each, thus 
far.”— George A. Green, Chief Engineer, The Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New York City. 


Time after time some Goodyear Solid Tire has 
outdistanced all the tire mileage figures which 
have been made a matter of public record. 


The latest mark is the extraordinary total of 
100,123 miles reached by a Goodyear Solid 
Tire on Bus 205 belonging to The Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, New York City. 


Yet it is questionable if even this mileage will 
stand long as the top score since other Good- 
year Solid Tires in the same duty have passed 
99,000 miles, at this writing, and appear headed 
for much higher scores. 


In any event the prime significance of this 
100,123-mile record does not exist merely in 
the fact that it undoubtedly represents the 
longest mileage attained to date bya rubber tire. 


Rather do we attach equal importance to 
another feature: that this and the additional 
extremely high mileages noted here have been 
delivered in service of an exacting nature. 


The double-decked Fifth Avenue Busses aver- 
age approximately 1,000 starts and stops each 
day, which require about 3,000 gear changes— 
all producing heavy strains on tires. 


The record-breaking Goodyear Solid Tire en- 
dured close to three years in this work, travel- 
ing a distance equivalent to four times around 
the world. 


At the end of its long career, during which it 


was never removed from the wheel, this tire’s 
tread rubber was 1 3/16 inches thick and 
still remained in a remarkably well-preserved 
condition. 


The original cost of the tire was $45.82, and 
no repair charges were added to that sum; 
consequently it is evident that the champion 
Goodyear served at the lowest tire-mile cost 
ever recorded—which was four one-hundredths 
of a cent. 


Observe now that there are 43 more Goodyear 
Solid Tires in the same service which are run- 
ning up unusual mileages, twenty having gone 
25,000 to 40,000, ten 40,000 to 60,000, seven 
60,000 to 70,000 and six 70,000 to 80,000. 


Of course, mileages approaching the lowest of 
these are exceptional and seldom are obtained 
except where truck tires are watched dil- 
igently and their strength is properly conserved. 


Therefore the high averages reported by The 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company do more than 
contribute to the great mass of proof that 
bespeaks the powerful qualities of Goodyear 
Solid Tires. 


They also focus important attention on the 
Goodyear methods of tire inspection and care 
adopted by this user and employed by hundreds 
of Goodyear Truck Tire Service Stations spread 
over the continent. 


Tue GoopyEAR Tire & RupBer Company, AKRON, OHIO 
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been dated actually from the night of her 
nonappearance. Upon the heels of that 
night followed a change, scarcely noticeable 
at first, in the sea of eyes and lips and hands 
to which she looked for signs of approval. 
Slowly—oh, very slowly—there crept into 
the audiences’ responses to her a quality 
mechanical, automatic almost, as if largely 
force of habit; a quality that presaged the 
beginning of the end. Whether in herself 
or the public, she could not tell. It was 
nothing tangible, nothing definite. But 
something had happened. The fine thread 
by which an actress chains herself to popu- 
lar favor had snapped. In vain she told 
herself it was just nervous imagination. It 
made her choke with fear. 

One thing Jane Goring had failed to take 
into consideration: Than the highest rung 
of the ladder there is nothing higher; and 
unless one dies, having reached the top, 
there must be a descent. Youth pushes its 
way upward relentlessly, and those who 
have been must make way for those who 
will be. A ladder with top rung over- 
crowded would of necessity break. 

Had she possessed the art of Bernhardt 
or the intellect of Fiske—that magnetic 
quality of soul that charms with the mel- 
lowing years—she could have laughed at 
Time. But her ability consisted chiefly in 
a technic, the accumulated result of stage 
tricks, that only up to a certain point can 
present itself as youth. 

With an eagerness that approached hys- 
teria she reached out for the adulation that 
for years she had accepted without question 
as her due. The thirst for it was as the 
thirst of fever. Even the tame robins she 
had always regarded as more or less of a 
joke—she began to seek them as they in 
the past had sought her. The desire to be 
seen about, pursued by youth; to have 
lunch and tea at fashionable restaurants in 
their company; to hold the center of the 
public eye at any cost, became a mania. It 
was as grim an effort as that of a doomed 
man to cling to the last moments of life. 

And then a year or so later came the 
inevitable day that Cleeburg said to her— 
trying to speak gently—‘‘ Come, Jane, let’s 
talk horse sense. No use your trying to 
play a chicken. God knows you ain’t one!”’ 


dishonest methods of a few crooked mer- 
chants would not operate so smoothly. We 
should remember that when a dealer makes 
illegal profits on his goods through giving 
short measure he seriously harms all the 
merchants who ask a higher price but de- 
liver full amounts, and whose goods conse- 
quently may be cheaper than those of the 
shopkeeper who practices deception. When 
we expose these frauds we help the re- 
spectable merchant, and it is for this reason 
that the upright business house welcomes 
the scrutiny that careful purchasers should 
give to all commodities delivered to them. 

In former years it was not always pos- 
sible to compare the unit prices of various 
articles, for the same commodity frequently 
came in packages of varying size; but this 
situation exists no more, for now we have a 
law requiring that all foodstuffs in package 
form must bear a statement showing the 
net amount of the article actually con- 
tained in the package. Every purchaser 
therefore should read the labels on the 
goods bought, and the accuracy of the 
statements of quantity should be checked. 
If it is not convenient to empty the pack- 
age at once, then the best plan is to weigh 
the whole package, recording the gross 
weight on the outside of the package. 
Later, when empty, the container may be 
weighed; and this figure subtracted from 
the gross weight should be equal to the 
net weight printed on the label. 

It is practically impossible to determine 
the size of a package by mere observation, 
for our eyes often deceive us. Frequently 
one package will sell for twenty cents and 
another for sixteen cents. They appear to 
hold about the same quantity and we are 
inclined to buy the lower-priced article. 
However, if we examine the labels we may 
find that one contains sixteen ounces and 
the other only twelve ounces. It is evident, 
therefore, that the higher-priced package 
is about seven per cent the cheaper. The 
other day I stepped into a candy store and 
asked the price of two packages of milk 
chocolate. They were both the same brand 
and I naturally supposed the larger one was 
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Jane Goring went home, flung open her 
bedroom windows letting in an uncom- 
promising flood of sunlight, sat down at her 
dressing table and looked herself squarely 
in the face. The whiteness—smooth and 
glowing—that had made her skin like gar- 
denia petals in the old days, had gone long 
since. She had grown accustomed to simu- 
lating it with modern triumphs of the par- 
lor. But sitting there with God’s spotlight 
turned full on her it was not the realization 
of muscles sagging as if pulled down by the 
hand of Time that made her shudder. It 
was not the gooselike shriveling of her 
throat when she turned her head that made 
her eyes shut with pain. It was the knowl- 
edge of ebbing self-confidence, the face-to- 
face admission that her day was done. From 
now on it would be “Let’s go to see Jane 
Goring. She used to be ”” Or “Don’t 
ee go to see Jane Goring. She used to 

e ioe Be 7) 

But always ‘‘She used to be ——” Always 
that. 

There was no quibbling, no splitting of 
hairs. She knew! And with the acknowl- 
edgment she rose to her feet, a great over- 
whelming defiance seizing her. She would 
not let age get her. She would not go down 
hill. She would not become a has-been! 
Rather would she quit the stage now and 
let them say she had retired in her prime. 
Money she had—an income larger than she 
needed. She would cut herself off from the 
theater entirely, for looking in at the win- 
dow of a house of cheer whose door was 
barred—that would be unbearable. She 
would have to travel, to seek diversion 
elsewhere. And then suddenly, like the 
lifting of a rosy veil on barren waste, she 
saw her career a thing of the past and her- 
self wandering down the declining years of 
life alone. The desert youth wots not of— 
aloneness—stretched bleak and endless, a 
reach of sand with no oasis to slake the 
thirst, no shade to cool the soul. 

And there swamped her with a sickening 
sense of need the longing for that bulwark 
of days gone; the one thing that endures; 
the one thing that counts not success or 
failure; that survives when the ladder itself 
lies crumbled in ruins. Giving it no con- 
scious name she knew only that had Bob 
been there he would have shouldered the 
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burden of this cold hour of facing truth; he 
would somehow have contrived to make it 
easier for her to hold her head high and 
continue to look down, even though that 
look must bedirected toward the sunset. 

Bob, whose adoration had helped her-al- 
ways over the difficult places, Bob would 
to-day and through all the days to come 
have stood by to help her bridge this most 
difficult place of all. 

Bob! Well, why not? 

Many hours she paced the floor, brows 
drawn together, hands clenched as if grap- 
pling with a flesh-and-blood thing. 

The’ peacock’s strut is slow and calcu- 
lating. He lowers his head only to gaze 
upon his own reflection in the pool. To 
shed the trait that has made him world- 
famous is to lay his gorgeous plumage in 
the dust. 


The train steamed into the Arcade Sta- 
tion at Los Angeles and from the Pullman 
a woman descended. She was a stunning 
woman—the sort to whom one gives a sec- 
ond glance in spite of tired lines round the 
eyes and little crinkles at their corners. 
Gowned in the latest cut of blue serge, with 
a tan traveling cloak swung across her arm, 
she cried New York the instant one laid 
eyes on her. 

She put her maid and bags into a cab 
and sent them to the Alexandra Hotel. Step- 
ping into another she told the driver to take 
her to the Graystone Studio. 

It was an afternoon of late June. The 
languorous breath of California summer had 
kissed the foliage into mammoth bloom. 
They drove through lazy sunny streets, 
somnolent under warm skies, into that vor- 
tex of activity modern commerce has 
planted in the midst of beauty, the frame 
of artifice sprung up mushroomlike in the 
very heart of Nature. 

Jane Goring descended at the door of a 
building the back of which was covered 
with a glass roof. It swarmed like a bee- 
hive. She made her way past men and 
women with faces ghastly white and lips 
preternaturally red, mounted the steps and 
asked for Mr. McNaughton. The at- 
tendant wanted her name, but she insisted 
upon being announced merely as a friend 
from the East. She had given Bob no 
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relatively the better bargain. It so hap- 
pened, however, that this particular mer- 
chant,was one of the species who set the price 
to fit each individual customer. His conclu- 
sion evidently was that I was good for the 
larger package, and the price was adjusted 
accordingly. I asked to see the two articles 
and on examining the net-weight labels 
found that it was far cheaper to buy two of 
the smaller packages than one of the larger 
kind. After making the purchase I left a 
thought in the mind of the merchant that 
may have caused him to engage in several 
minutes of mental exercise. 

However, the greatest losses in house- 
hold purchases to-day result from the use 
of false measures. Two of the accompany- 
ing illustrations show examples of this form 
of cheating. One represents a can that is 
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supposed to be a five-gallon measure, but 
inside the outer can is a three-gallon meas- 
ure which naturally gives a delivery that is 
forty per cent short. The other illustra- 
tion shows a type of fraudulent basket that 
is evidently not the work of a novice. The 
purchaser sees only the outside basket, for 
the smaller measure is woven inside, caus- 
ing the whole basket to have false sides 
and bottom. In many stores the merchant 
often uses a bottomless type of measure 
which has such a small diameter that when 
it is filled with bulky commodities, such 
as potatoes, there results a condition 
known as ‘‘stacking,’’ which leaves large 
unfilled spaces in the measure. One can 
easily see how the potatoes would overflow 
when transferred from a correct measure of 
proper diameter to a bottomless measure 


A Fraudulent Basket With False Sides and Bottom 
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warning of her visit and her eyes folloy 
the man with a look half-curious, h; 
eager as he opened a door and disappea 
along a corridor lined with offices. 

He came back presently and shut 
door. .Mr.. McNaughton had gone hg 
he told her. She asked his address—g 
asa matter of course—in a way that brook 
no refusal, and once more was driver 
of bedlam to the quiet of drowsy g 
streets, past the beautiful Hollywood ho 
of picture stars who yesterday were 
known. 

Toward the sunset she went, mel 
amethystine into violet night. Sha¢ 
stretched across the road, cool and mel] 
and a soft sense of fragrant tranquillity 

She lay back an instant, closing her ¢ 
When she opened them she had turn 
corner and was pulling up before the 
of a rambling Queen Anne cottage 
snugly in a mass of shrubbery. She g 
little start, pleasure surmounting surp 
It looked very much as though Bob 
Naughton had found time to make his 
career. 

A gate with an Elizabethan lantenml 
it opened on a bricked path that led to 
house. She paused there and looke¢ 
Under a tree sat a man she scarcely k 
His hair was quite gray—iron gray 
the face under it was full and rudd 
eyes keen, the mouth relaxed and smil 
The hand that held a newspaper whi¢ 
no longer read was firm and capabl 
hand accustomed to direct, the hand 
man sure of himself. Bob, who was alm 
fifty, looked less than forty! 

As she stood staring at him the he 
door opened and a slim figure was 
houetted against the light from wit 
The figure stepped onto the lawn, 
shining round masses of soft brown 
like a halo, eyes glowing, red lips pa 
in eager welcome, and with a cry fu 
sweetness held out something to Bob 
Naughton. He gave a laugh, sprang t 
feet, bent down to the eager lips, 
caught the something swiftly in his arm 
with infinite tenderness hugged it e 
against his heart. And it gave a gurgle 
delight! 

Jane Goring turned and went back te 
waiting taxi. 


that is tall and narrow. There is a mi 
rial shortage in delivery whenever § 
a measure is used. 

The time must come when all dry e¢ 
modities will be sold by weight i st 
of measure. In nearly all states the } 
require that when bulky commodi 
are sold by measure they must be sold 
“heaped measure.”’ This means thal 
article must be “heaped” as high a 
be, without special effort or design. 

So many purchasers dislike the ide: 2a 
appearing to be close buyers, and it 
this condition that originates much of’ 
trouble. It is nothing more than 
business to see that the scale is corret 
balanced before the article is placed w 
it. Much fraud results from hundred 
seales that are set fast. It is also wis 
avoid asking for a basket, or a pail, 
twenty cents’ worth of a commodity. # 
safer way is to order a certain amount 
the article, such as a pint or a pou 
Frequently the householder has his 
cans or baskets and sends them to mat! 
to be filled. It is not at all unus ‘i 
such measures to be deficient in amot 
and here the buyer is cheating hims 
It is for all such reasons that the Fedi 
Bureau of Standards urges the insta 
tion of a simple but complete and at 
rate measuring and weighing equipmen | 
every home. 

When the public finally comes to un 
stand that the fraudulent merchant } 
creation of its own carelessness and a | 
to the legitimate business man it will) 
longer continue to view the matter v! 
such unconcern. Concerted action is 
quired to check the evil. None of usc 
to pose in court as a complainant orm : 
as witness in a lawsuit. Such ac 
unnecessary, In every community 
is or should be an official who would? 
interested to learn that the business pe 
ods of a certain dealer are questional 
is then this inspector’s job to disc 
whether the reported shortages V 
accidents or whether they were delibe 
frauds. 


> | 


. | 
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ects, but not as an interview. In being 
viewed, asin most other activities, Pres- 
t Wilson’s exact opposite was Theodore 
sevelt. 


the most accessible and approachable 
ll Presidents. From him there flowed 


This little task, by the way, was quite 
dventure in interviewing. I succeeded 
lling it off because I employed one of 
sardinal rules in interviewing a group of 
allied with the same interests. In such 
nterprise, as in salesmanship, the im- 
ant and immediate task is to sell one of 
1. Having this asset in hand, so to 
k, you can use it as a convincing 
ment with all the rest. Human 
like to follow a lead. 

$ that time John Hay was Secre- 
of State; Mr. Taft, Secretary of 
+; Paul Morton, Secretary of the 
y; James Wilson, Secretary of 
culture; Horace A. Taylor, act- 
ecretary of the Treasury; and 
ert J. Wynne, Postmaster- 
eral. 


A Master of Publicity 
; 


ooked over the ground to find the 
member of the cabinet who was 
t likely to fall in with my plan. I 
sted Morton. I knew that he was 
vice to Washington official life. I 
(ed that being new at the cabinet 
e he had not yet succumbed to 
ial limitations with regard to the 
of speech. My theory was right, 
use he promptly agreed to write 
article. It was, I might add, the 
of innumerable services that Paul 
ton rendered me. When he went 
Yew York to become president 
ae Equitable Life Assurance So- 
7 he was a real first aid. 

aving secured the promise of the 
etary of the Navy to codperate in 
plan it was comparatively easy 
convince his colleagues. When 
r shied I simply said: ‘‘You do 
want the Navy Department to 
all the publicity, do you?” It 
t home every time. 

his experience simply shows, as I 
2 emphasized so often in this 
8, that the rules of big interviewing 
precisely the same rules that make for 
ress in salesmanship. A man will buy 
n he is convinced that someone he 
ws has bought. It is as effective with 
ty razors as with stocks and bonds. 
oosevelt personified the fundamental 
all-essential qualities that must equip 
iccessful interviewer. He made it a 
t, for example, to know every possible 
g about the people who came to see 
. If he was not already acquainted with 
r achievements he fortified himself by 
ial reading or investigation. Authors 
2 amazed at his familiarity with their 
<S; scientists were astounded at his 
erstanding of their researches; natu- 
ts were impressed with his range of 
rience; inventors stood agape at his 
nical comprehension of their work. So 
with painters, sculptors, travelers and 
fters. The net result was that they 
umbed first to his magnetic personality, 
second, being human, to his knowledge 
hemselves or their friends. He was a 
t salesman. 

1 that first meeting with him at the 
te House he surprised me by saying at 
2: “YT hear excellent reports of Mr. 
e’s two sons at Harvard.” 
was then an editorial associate of the 
Walter H. Page, subsequently Ambas- 
r to Great Britain. How the President 
ned that Mr. Page had two boys at 
vard, and furthermore, how they were 
ing along, was a mystery to me. He 
w, however, that the editor of The 
Id’s Work would be pleased to know 
the President of the United States was 
rested in his sons and had spoken about 
n. It was a characteristic Roosevelt 
ormance. 

o American President ever talked with 
ing men with the same degree of freedom 
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ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING 


(Continued from Page 21) 


as Roosevelt. When men went to inter- 
view him, as was my experience .more 
than once, he did all the interviewing. Be- 
hind this avalanche of speech there was a 
definite idea, which is well worth explaining. 
Sometimes the interviewer had a fixed con- 
viction about a certain Roosevelt policy 
which was not in harmony with the Presi- 
dent’s. 

Before the reporter could get under way 
Roosevelt had inundated him with his 
own point of view, and the interviewer in 
most cases was left speechless. The net 
result was that he departed with Roose- 
velt’s impressions and not his own. Few 


-men could stand up against the Roosevelt 


barrage of words. 

Roosevelt seldom allowed himself to be 
quoted. Being an author himself he wrote 
his theories and convictions about every- 
thing. Every medium of communication 
with the public was his and he availed 
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No American President Ever Talked With Writing Men With the Same Degree 
of Freedom as Roosevelt 


himself of them to a degree unequaled by 
any Chief Executive of the nation. 

Roosevelt’s whole relationship with in- 
terviewers was unique. Though he would 
seldom allow himself to be quoted in an 
article, he talked with what sometimes 
seemed an almost incredible frankness. He 
bared the inmost secrets of state. He did 
this for the reason that he trusted the peo- 
ple who came to see him. In interviewing 
men of high public station the first and 
foremost obligation of the interviewer is the 
exercise of discretion as to what should be 
printed and what should be suppressed. 
The most interesting things in the world 
are those that are never printed. Roosevelt 
once told me that he assumed that all men 
who wrote had a sense of discrimination. 
He, like many others, discovered that it 
was not a universal gift. 

One reason why the famous Ananias 
Club and its allied organizations had such 
a large membership was that Roosevelt 
spoke freely and unafraid with many men 
and trusted to their discretion. In their 
zeal to achieve a surprise, advertise their 
intimacy with the President or spring a 
sensation they sometimes allowed their en- 
thusiasm or vanity to get the better of 
their judgment. In self-defense Roosevelt 
was forced to repudiate them. 

Roosevelt the private citizen was more 
intimate and human perhaps than Roose- 
velt the President. I have already written 
some of the war leaders’ impressions of him 
and his views concerning them. 

Whenever a well-known British soldier 
or statesman visited America during the 
war one of his first desires was to meet 
Roosevelt. In September, 1916, I returned 
from Europe with Ian Hay. Roosevelt ad- 
mired his books intensely and the author 
of The First Hundred Thousand himself 
was eager to meet the famous Rough Rider, 


so I took him down to Sagamore Hill for 
lunch. 

On this visit Roosevelt made to me what 
I consider the most pathetic statement he 
ever uttered in connection with his possible 
reélection. There had been a considerable 
party at lunch and afterward we went for a 
walk on the lawn. It was a brilliant sunlit 
age and the country was at its love- 
lest. 

The ex-President and I brought up the 
rear. I had been talking about the war 
and bemoaning the fact that we were not 
in it. Continuing, I said: “‘Things would 
be different, Colonel, if you were in the 
White House.”’ 

He stopped suddenly, pounded his left 
fist against his right palm and declared 
with explosive earnestness: ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican people will cheer for me, but they will 
not vote for me.” He had no illusions about 
himself. 


In all the flood of story about Roosevelt 
since his lamented death one interesting 
fact has been overlooked. Writing about 
Oyster Bay brings it to mind. Whenever 
he had a visitor to whom he desired to pay 
a special honor he would lead him over to 
a large bow window in his famous Trophy 
Room, take a small key out of his pocket, 
and say: 

“‘T am going to show you something that 
I do not usually show people.” 

With the little key he would open a ma- 
hogany box which contained six enlarged 
snapshots of himself and the German 
Kaiser, taken during the military maneu- 
vers held in honor of his visit to Potsdam 
in 1910. In view of what has happened 
during the past four years these photo- 
graphs have a peculiar value, not because 
they show Theodore Roosevelt and Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern on horseback side by 
side, but because of the extraordinary and 
indiscreet inscriptions that the Kaiser 
wrote on the back of each photograph. 
Sufficient to say, at least three of these in- 
scriptions reveal that in 1910, as in 1914, 
and despite his pacific protestations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the ex-Emperor 
was determined on war and was looking 
forward to the time when his sanguinary 
dream would be realized. 

Roosevelt was a big man in many ways. 
In none was he bigger or finer than in the 
role of proud and affectionate father. Be- 
cause it was an aid to an adventure in in- 
terviewing and because it reveals him in 
tender and intimate fashion I will repro- 
duce an extract from a letter of introduc- 
tion he gave me when I went to Spain in 
1917. Shortly before sailing I went to 
lunch with the Colonel at the Harvard 
Club. 

When I told him I was going to Spa‘n he 
smiled and said: “I am not particularly 
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popular in Spain because they have not for- 
gotten the Rough Riders. I can give youa 
letter of introduction, however, to Ambas- 
sador Willard, whose daughter married my 
son Kermit.” 

After commending me most generously 
to the Ambassador he wrote about his fam- 
ily as follows: 


“Thanks to the courtesy of Lord North- 
cliffe I have just been able to get Kermit 
an appointment on the staff of the British 
Army in Mesopotamia. I suppose he will 
sail soon. Ted and Archie are already in 
France. Quentin has just become a lieu- 
tenant in the Flying Corps and hopes soon 
to sail. 

“You yourself are of the fighting type, 
and both you and Mrs. Willard come of 
fighting ancestors, and so you will readily 
understand the pride I take in my four 
boys. But it would be of no use that I pre- 
tend that I feel happy about their 
going. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


A year from the day that Roosevelt 
gave me this letter Quentin went gal- 
lantly to his death in France. It is 
no secret that his untimely demise 
hastened the taking off of his father. 


Making Diplomatists Talk 


The Russo-Japanese War gave me 
my first real experience in interview- 
ing ambassadors. To make a diplo- 
matic envoy talk in times of peace is 
no springtime frolic. When his coun- 
try is at war he puts a double padlock 
on his lips. 

The moment that hostilities began 
in the Far East I was sent to Wash- 
ington to round up material for a 
special war number of the magazine 
with which I was connected. In- 
stinct told me that I could do nothing 
better than secure either an inter- 
view or a signed statement from the 
Russian Ambassador, who was Count 
Cassini, and the Japanese Minister, 
Kogoro Takahira. How to get them 
was the problem. 

Once more I turned to the rules 
of the salesmanship game. I felt 
that if I could get one to succumb it 
would be comparatively easier to con- 
vince the other. Insuch interviewing, 
as in selling, it is best to follow at 
first the line of least resistance. I 
argued that the Japanese were look- 
ing for justification for their cause, so I 
betook myself to Mr. Takahira, an engag- 
ing and agreeable person who spoke half 
a dozen languages. 

One almost unfailing argument in favor 
of an interview with a public man is that it 
will be of some benefit to him or aid the 
cause with which he is allied. Likewise it is 
good to get a peg upon which to hang the 
statement or series of statements. I con- 
vinced the Minister that the whole United 
States wanted to know specifically what 
Japan was fighting for. Here was some- 
thing concrete. It seemed to strike him 
favorably, for he said “That’s a good 
idea.” 

This illustrates another important point 
in big interviewing. Summed up it is: 
Never depend upon generalities. A man is 
much more apt to talk when he is given a 
lead of some kind. It produces clear-cut 
results. 

Takahira stated his case in compact 
fashion. While he talked I had an inspira- 
tion. An interview is a good thing, but a 
signed article is better. I therefore said: 
“Mister Minister, what you have said will 
be much more effective and permanent if 
you reduce it to writing and sign it. It will 
not only be more authoritative but will 
become a piece of history.” 

Three days afterward I received the 
article. I now had what I thought was the 
overwhelming selling argument with Count 
Cassini. I found him, as I had found most 
Russian diplomats, amiable, charming, 
suave. The moment I suggested that he 
write a statement of Russia’s case he was 
up in arms. I said to him: ‘Think it over 
and I will come back to-morrow.” 

When I returned he was still opposed to 
the idea. I tried every argument that I 
could possibly bring to bear, and he still 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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The delivery system of a great city store is an extremely high-powered 
and high-tensioned service, which directly affects the convenience and 
satisfaction of thousands of customers. Its effectiveness is gauged by 
its swiftness and smoothness; its success is measured by its safety 
and certainty. Naturally, the need of perfected equipment is imperative. 


OHN WANAMAKER, Philadel- 

phia, operates a large number of 
two-ton trucks in his delivery system. 
These trucks are required to travel 
long distances at high speed and cover 
a large area each day. 


This fleet of cars covers an average 
of 4,000 miles daily. It carries a total 
daily average of 45 tons of goods. It 
is kept constantly keyed up to a big 
job—and does it well! 


It is a significant fact that 50 of these 
Wanamaker cars are equipped with 
‘Nobby Cord’ Truck Tires—the big, 
burly tires that are built for long mile- 
age and hard usage. The tires that 
welcome any test. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


nited States Tires 
are Good Tires 


‘Nobby Cords’ cut costs of opera- 
tion. They minimize repairs and re- 
placements. They are known to re- 
duce truck depreciation 50 per cent. 
and to save 30 per cent. in gas and 
oil consumption. 


‘Nobby Cords’ are remarkable for 
their incredible strength and sturdi- 
ness. A carcass that is almost unas- 
sailable and a cover that is almost 
impregnable. A veritable fortress in 
power of resistance. 


Many big users have found com- 
plete tire satisfaction in ‘Nobby Cords’. 
Always ready to tackle any task—no 
road too long—no load too big—no 
job too strenuous. 


‘Nobby Cord’ 


for trucks 
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(Continued from Page 85) 
held out. Up to this time I had not played 
the trump card in the shape of Takahira’s 
article. Once more I asked him to think it 
over. 

When I found him still unyielding on 
my third visit I said: ‘‘It may interest you 
to know that I have a statement of Japan’s 
case, signed by her Minister here. Bt think 
Russia’s cause should not be officially ig- 
nored.” : 

For once this argument fell down. The 
ambassador replied, quick as a flash: “I 
have no desire to enter into a magazine 
war with Japan.” z 

Some years afterward when I again met 
Count Cassini he admitted that he had 
made a mistake in not assenting to my re- 
quest. This policy of aloofness prejudiced 
America against Russia during that war, 
while the corresponding appreciation of the 
value of publicity on the part of the Japa- 
nese helped to make them popular. It al- 
ways pays to advertise. 

The Russo-Japanese War also provided 
one of the most grateful of all my adven- 
tures in interviewing because it brought me 
into contact for the first time with John 
Hay, then Secretary of State. A really 
great man is one who instantly makes you 
feel at home in his presence. I have never 
felt more free from embarrassment with 
any human being than with this distin- 
guished American, who left an unforget- 
able impress upon people, just as he wrote 
an enduring achievement into the diplo- 
matic history of the world. What Byron 
wrote of Sheridan is true of Hay: They 
“broke the die” in molding him. 


Mr. Hay’s Graciousness 


My object in going to see Mr. Hay was 
to try to persuade him to write an article 
on our diplomacy in the Far East. He had 
been the father of the famous open-door 
policy in China, and he was the heaven- 
born person to prepare this paper. To in- 
duce a man to write an article when he is 
not particularly keen to do it demands the 
same technic as breaking the barriers of 
silence in interviewing. The approach in 
both cases is identical. 

I had a letter to Mr. Hay from Mr. Page. 
The war between Russia and Japan had 
just begun and the Secretary of State was 
then involved in one of his most historic 
negotiations. I fully expected to be kept 
waiting a long time when I handed my in- 
troduction to the old colored messenger 
who had sat outside that same door for 
more than twenty-five years. To my great 
surprise he emerged and said: ‘‘The secre- 
tary will see you at once.” 

In this detail—and I speak imperson- 
ally—Mr. Hay showed one of the attri- 
butes of greatness. When men say they have 
no time to be interviewed they do not 
mean it. Probe behind the remark and you 
find the real reason, which is that they are 
not of interviewing caliber or have nothing 
worth while to say. The busiest men in the 
world are the men who find time to do 
everything. The busier some men are the 
more time they have to do what they want 
to do. No one discovers this more readily 
than the intervie-ver. 

Mr. Hay sat in a high-backed swivel 
chair at a long paper-littered desk across 
which the battles of American diplomacy 
had been waged for many years. The char- 
acter and personality of the author of Jim 
Bludso invested the chamber with an at- 
mosphere of distinction. Looking at him 
your mind instinctively turned to Lincoln, 
whose intimate he had been. ~ 

Mr. Hay was almost undersized, with 
blondish mustache and goatee streaked 
with gray. Deep lines furrowed his fore- 
head; his eyes were penetrating but kindly. 
He wore the conventional frock coat of 
official life. An unframed, full-length por- 
trait of him hung alongside his desk. It cre- 
ated the impression that there were two 
secretaries in the room. The portrait had 
just left the painter’s easel and had been 
sent in for inspection. To have met John 
Hay was to have really touched the em- 
bodiment of that much-abused thing known 
as a ‘‘gentleman.”’ ¢ 

I told him what I had in mind, whereupon 
he said: ‘‘Nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to accede to your request, 
but I am Secretary of State and a war is 
going on. It is impossible for me to write 
for publication.” 

Some men of lesser caliber say things 
when they are anxious and willing to be 
convinced to the contrary. With John Hay 
it was different. What he said invariably 
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had the touch of finality. Argument was 
useless. 

He then did a gracious thing, for he 
added: ‘‘Though I cannot write or even 
speak for publication I can perhaps help 
you in your work. I will send to your hotel 
a collection of documents bearing on the 
Eastern diplomatic situation, and I will 
include a paper which may be of interest.” 

When I returned to my hotel late that 
afternoon I found a package and a letter 
from the Secretary of State. Attached to 
the letter was a copy of his famous note to 
the Powers which secured the neutrality of 
China and maintained her administrative 
entity. It was the antidote to whatever de- 
signs Japan may have had upon her yellow 
neighbor. It ranked with the highest of 
America’s diplomatic performances. 

If Mr. Hay had sent me that note after it 
had been sent to the governments of Rus- 
sia, Japan and China it would have been 
an ordinary performance. The point I 
want to emphasize is that he had just pre- 
pared it and it had not yet been put on the 
wires. He knew of course that the maga- 
zine with which I was connected would not 
appear for at least three weeks. To have 
this all-important document in hand at 
once was a 
distinct help 
in the pre- 
paration of 
the number. 

I relate 
this incident 
not only to 
showthe un- 
failing kind- 
ness and 
eourtesy 
which were 
among John 
Hay’s fore- 
most quali- 
ties but to 
emphasize 
the fact that 
in interview- 
ing a very 
important 
requisite is 
character. A 
premature 
publication 
of that note 
or even a 
reference to 
it might 
have played 
havoc with 
a diplomatic 
undertaking 
of far-reach- 
ing  signifi- 
cance. Mr. 
Hay, how- 
ever, had 
been accus- 
tomed to 
deal with 
Washington correspondents, who carry 
more unpublished secrets perhaps than any 
other group of writing men in the world. 
No asset, therefore, of the interviewer is 
more important than his ability to impress 
the man he interviews with confidence in 
him. It is the basis of everything no less in 
journalism than in any phase of business. 

I saw Wh Hay many times afterward. 

T 
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Wheneve ad a state problem to unravel 
I went to his door and always found it open. 
He would never permit himself to be inter- 
viewed, but he inspired more constructive 
publicity about America, both at home and 
abroad, than any other statesman of his 
time. He saw diplomacy in terms of frank 
and fair dealing, not a thing of subterfuge 
and trickery, as Bismarck beheld it. He 
made the first breach in the secret treaty. 


We now come to the most fiercely con- 
tested of all the battlegrounds of inter- 
viewing and the one which demanded more 
different kinds of approach than any other. 
I mean, of course, the gilded area known as 
Wall Street. Here I had some of the stormi- 
est of all my adventures, in an atmosphere 
charged with hostility. 
~ The financial duels of America involved 
empires of traffic and business. The strat- 
egy of those captains of capital was as bril- 
liant as that of any campaign that Foch 
ever mapped ot. Out of the money wars, 
just as out of the war which crushed Ger- 
many, emerged a whole new freedom. 
Publicity now beats round the American 
corporation. 

_No group of men that I have ever inter- 
viewed were more dynamic than the coterie 
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that Mr. Roosevelt once called the “‘male- 
factors of great wealth.” Like those kings 
of other days, they believed that they could 
donowrong. It was my privilege to induce 
some of them to talk and write for publi- 
cation for the first time. 

Each experience meant a strenuous ex- 
cursion into that most fascinating of all 
domains, human nature. 

When I began to write about Wall Street 
a vast silence enveloped its dominating 
figures. Harriman was the overlord of 
American railways; Mr. Morgan reigned 
supreme as dictator of cash and credit; 
Henry H. Rogers stood at the height of his 
autocratic power; the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, colossus of mystery and secrecy, still 
looked with contempt upon criticism; 
Thomas F. Ryan had never really spoken 
out in the public prints. 

These men and their associates com- 
prised an oligarchy. Thousands of citizens 
everywhere held stock in the corporations 
they manipulated. The security holders 
were the real proprietors, but they were 
merely part of a sterilized majority that 
had no voice in the matter. The money 
captains believed that America was bounded 
by the confines of New York City. They 

did not real- 

ize that west 

of the Hud- 
son River 

stretched a 

great coun- 

try that 
sooner or 
later would 
declare its 
economicin- 
dependence 

Ofte Weanlal 

Street, and 

it did. 

. Thewhole 
Wall Street 
attitude to- 
ward the 
public was 
wrong. In- 
stead of al- 
lowing 
themselves 
to be inter- 
viewed, the 
stewards of 
our corpo- 
rate life sub- 
mitted in 
many in- 
stances to a 
costly sys- 
tem of gum- 
shoelawyers 
and public- 
ity promot- 
ers who, 
under the 
pretense of 
getting stuff 
into the 

newspapers and magazines, only worked 
further injury for their clients. The vision 
and foresight that the fortune builders dis- 
playedin their business undertakingsseemed 
strangely impotent when it came to the 
all-important matter of publicity. 

What interested me about these men was 
that most of them had never been inter- 
viewed. I felt that behind their bulwarks of 
aloofness lay striking points of view about 
many vital subjects, and likewise the dis- 
closure of picturesque personalities. One 
trouble with them was that they were so 
absorbed in dreams of conquest that they 
hid their real mental selves. I had no al- 
truistic motives, but I believed that what 
they had to say would be of interest. Be- 
sides, the things worth doing are those that 
have not been done before. 

No piece of pioneering in Wall Street in 
which I had part was more dramatic in 
some respects than the campaign that 
broke the silence of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Though it resulted in an article in- 
stead of an interview the approach was 
just the same. Every selling point neces- 
sary to make the taciturn talk was brought 
into action—and then some. 

Clearly to understand the difficulties 
that lay in the way. of this task you must 
know that though the Standard Oil Com- 
pany had been the target of every conceiv- 
able kind of attack for decades it had never 
officially made reply. At that time the head 
of the great corporation was John D. 
Archbold, one of the most inaccessible of 
all the corporate kings. I was writing a de- 
partment in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
called Wall Street Men, and my original 


-~moned to a conference at the Stand 
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idea was to get an interview 
Archbold. When I suggested it to 
his associates he answered: ‘Mr 
bold never has been interviewed 
Standard Oil Company does not belie} 
such things.” 7 

“Then it’s high time that a begij 
was made,” I answered. j 

During this conversation the id 
to me that instead of an interview t 
big thing to get was a signed sta 
from the company. In the Stand 
Company everything trickled throug} 
a dozen layers of men. An idea or an 
vation traveled successively from the 
of a department to one of the upper 
of 26 Broadway, where the board 
rectors met every day. I asked my{ 
to put my suggestion up to the po 
be. To him the very idea sounded 
esy. When he faltered I said: “‘E 
is worth trying.” 

Luck was with me. One day I 


Company. I knew that the hour 
sion had arrived. On the way down 
I prepared myself. This means that w 
reached my destination I had the wh 
line of my project in my mind. a 
In interviewing, as in any comm 
business, abstractions are worthless. }\ 
an interviewer, like many a salesman 
failed because he was unprepared w 
public character suddenly turned to 
and said icily: ‘‘ Well, young man, 
can I do for you?”’ Theslightest h 
means disaster to your ambition. 
The fine art lies in not only havin 
thing definite in your mind but to 
out swiftly and say: “This is 
want.”’ It never fails to impress thei 
viewee with your readiness. I learned 
lesson from Zack Phelps, a famous | 
tucky lawyer, who in his day was thesi 
tongued orator of Louisville. Nor 
how unexpectedly or how often he 
called upon to make a speech he had g 
thing clever and apropos to say the 
ment he got on his feet. ; 


Mr. Archbold Consents — 


5 

I was much impressed with this: 
formance, so I once asked him how he 
it, whereupon he replied: ‘‘I never go 
public meeting or a banquet without 
ing a definite idea or story in my mit 
case I am called upon to speak. If ‘ne 
ning does not strike me I have the sa 
tion of knowing that I was ready fori 

I never forgot that advice. I haver 
gone to interview a man without rehi 
ing in my mind the principal questic 
wanted to ask him. Hence when If 
that solemn group down at 26 Broady 
had a concrete campaign blocked out. 

John D. Archbold was an unders 
smooth-faced, unassuming man, whos 
in a low gentle voice and who gave M 
impression that he was an underlin; 
stead of head of a militant corporation 
waged corporate war wherever the 1 
winds blew. Upon one occasion a man 
had never seen him and who had con 
discuss a matter involving millions mis 
him for his secretary. When Mr. ! 
bold insisted that he was the man he 
seeking his visitor said: ‘‘Stop your jok 

Mr. Archbold asked me: ‘‘What 
you to suggest?” z 

I at once replied: ‘‘The policy of si 
is a mistaken policy. The time has 
when the Standard Oil Company st 
tell its own story. The longer you wal 
harder it will be to change the pu 
mind about you.” 

The result of this and subsequent 1 
ings was an article published in 
SATURDAY EVENING Post in 1907. I 
bodied a statement and a defense 0 
Standard Oil Company and was signe 
Mr. Archbold. It was, I believe, the 
time that he or any of his associates 
written for publication. \ 

In discussing this article I told 
Archbold that he would be paid for it 
like any other author. He at first ref 
but when I insisted that it was a de 
business transaction he acquiesced. 
late this incident to show that a man 
was one hundred per cent business f 
his business training the moment it 
to a question of real and constructive 
licity. It merely emphasizes the ¥ 
state of mind that all those big finat 
had about a procedure that was as m 
definite business as selling oil. 

Now for the aftermath. Mr. Arel 
and his colleagues were greatly 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
he wide exploitation that the article 
2d. To celebrate the end of the cam- 
he invited me to lunch with all the 
yrs of the company. Even in eating 
andard Oil Company is a close corpo- 
}. Its officers lunch together every 


this luncheon Archbold remarked: 
_has been a revelation to us.’”’ I un- 
od what he meant by “revelation.” 
I came along, actuated solely by a 
(sional desire to pull off a big and 
ive feature for THE SATURDAY EVE- 
Post, he could not understand it. 
I told him he would be paid for an 
that explained his business methods 
almost beyond comprehension. The 
ny had spent its money on publicity 


ricks. 
3 whole Standard Oil incident not 
aveals the reluctance with which the 
wrganization appeared on its own be- 
1 print but may serve to show that 
ction of Wall Street then was igno- 
f the ethics and ideals of legitimate 
slism. 

mnot write of my experiences with 
feibbold without telling of my con- 
with his colleague, Henry H. Rogers, 
vith the possible exception of the late 
Morgan, was the most virile and force- 
all the money masters. I met Mr. 
$ several years prior to the Archbold 
ture. In the summer of 1905 I went 
asas to write an article about the oil 
ging there. The commonwealth that 
‘oduced populism and the referendum 
p in arms against the Standard Oil 
any and had decided to build its own 
ine and refinery. It was a unique 
ion and I saw a good story in it. 


Mr. Ryan’s Personality 


ore leaving New York, however, I 
2d myself as usual. I felt that there 
wo sides to the Kansas fight. There 
y are two distinct sides to most pub- 
nts. A reporter’s job is to print facts, 
$ personal opinions. I knew that it- 
ymparatively easy to get the Kansas 
ition. The hard task would be to 
the Standard’s version. 

ough Mark Twain I got a letter from 
-H. Rogers to the Prairie Oil and Gas 
any, which was the branch of the 
ard Oil Company in Kansas. The 
r of Tom Sawyer and the then active 
of the Standard Oil Company were 
rable friends. This letter, of course, 
ne access to the Standard representa- 
in Kansas, and I was able to write a 
ete account of what was going on and 
uses that had led to it. 

en I returned to New York it oc- 
| to me that an intimate character 
of Mr. Rogers would supplement the 
is story. Rogers was the center of the 
raised by the publication of Thomas 
wson’s Frenzied Finance, which was 
g out in monthly installments. Mark 
| was anxious that the public get a 
iew of his friend, so he arranged an 
iew for me. He was a live and timely 
ality. 

ers’ office was on the eleventh floor 
Broadway. Before you saw the man 
if you got a vivid impression of his 
d from his environment. Most big 
iers have a single anteroom. He had 
ession of cubbyholes. Half a dozen 
is could wait for him at the same time 
ut knowing of each other’s presence. 
have seen Rogers was to have beheld 
iysical embodiment of power. He was 
road-shouldered, alert, with white 
nd mustache, and brilliant blue eyes. 
mehow gave you the impression of an 
poised for flight. In repose he had 
| and suavity; roused to action he 
whirlwind let loose. 

fers never permitted himself to be 
1. Like many of his colleagues down- 
he had striking views on many sub- 
but he preferred, as he once said to 
0 have them alluded to as “Mr. 
s believes,’ and so on. On more than 
scasion he delivered himself to me of 
ns that were typical of his whole busi- 
ttitude. 

1@ was one thing above all others 
S was a monopolist. I asked him to 
monopoly and he related this story: 
ospector once had a box of cigars on 
itskirts of the Arizona desert. It was 
ily box within a radius of two hun- 
niles. The cigars originally cost him 
ents apiece. He sold them for two 
seach. He was a monopolist.” 
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I was with Mr. Rogers on a certain occa- 
sion when his secretary handed him the 
latest installment of Frenzied Finance. I 
expected him to go up in the air. Instead he 
said very quietly: ‘I cannot understand 
this man Lawson. He praises me one month 
and damns me another.”’ This was the only 
comment I ever heard him make on the 
articles that gave him more undesirable 
publicity than anything else. 

Rogers had a striking theory about inher- 
ited fortunes. We were discussing. them, 
and the question of his son’s business edu- 
cation came up. He remarked: “I am:not 
teaching my boy how to earn a lot. of 
money. I am trying to show him how to 
keep money.” 

In the article I wrote about Henry H. 
Rogers I had the unexpected privilege of 
being a collaborator of Mark Twain. ~It 
came about in this fashion: 

One day Mr. Clemens called me up and 
asked me to come round to see him. He 
was then living at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Ninth Street in New York City. 
Ifound himsmoking astogy in bed, where he 
spent most of the day. In his mussy night- 
shirt and with his long white hair tousled 
he was a 
strange 
sight. On 
the writing 
board prop- 
ped up be- 
fore him 
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industrial and banking interests. Overnight 
he had startled Wall Street by paying 
$2,500,000 for 502 shares of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society stock. An event that 
marked a financial epoch was for him 
merely part of the day’s work. No one 
knew when or where he would strike. His 
rule was: “Never tell what you are going 
to do until you have done it.” 

Through these years of money conflict 
he maintained an extraordinary silence. 
When men sought to interview him he gave 
a grudging yes or no to their inquiries. The 
New York World practically kept one ed- 
itorial writer busy arraigning Mr. Ryan. It 
published at least one cartoon about him 
every week. With a grim sense of humor 
Mr. Ryan bought all the originals and 
papered the walls of his den with them. All 
this mystery and controversy naturally in- 
vested him with a peculiar interest. I made 
up my mind to get behind it and find out 
what the real Ryan was like. 

Paul Morton was then president of the 
Equitable, where he had been put in com- 
mand by. Mr. Ryan. Morton was strong 
for publicity, but he had never succeeded 
in converting the owner of the company to 
his creed. I 
asked Mor- 
ton to in- 
troduce me 
toMr. Ryan, 
saying: ‘‘All 
I want is an 


were four or opportunity 
a sheets to talk to 
of manu- him.” 
script. : Morton 
With his took me 
customary over to Mr. 
drawl he Ryan’s of- 
said: a fice himself. 
going to He then 
read you made his 
something.’ headquar- 
He then ters in a big 
read an in- front office 
cident of ‘at the Mor- 
ees H. ton Trust 
ogers’ Company 
peynose life down on 
at air- Nassau 
haven, Mas- Street in 
sachusetts, New York. 
where he On the way 
wae POER: vee as to 
en he Morton: 
finished he “All I want 
said: you to do is 
a ow to peer 
wou you me to Mr. 
like to in- Ryan.” 
corporate In saying 
this into this I had a 
your article definite in- 
a b oO u t PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY terviewing 
Henry?’’ John D. Archbold Was One of the Most Inaccessible principle in 
Mark Twain of All the Corporation Heads mind. 
always call- knew that 


ed his friend by his first name. While I 
listened to his reading I had framed up 
another plan, for I said: ‘‘Why can’t I 
print your story as a signed article by you?” 

The old man smiled—my enthusiasm 
had appealed to him, I.think—but he an- 
swered: ‘‘It is impossible. ._I am owned 
body and soul by a publishing house, and 
everything that I write over my name 
must go to them.” 

So it went into my article. One of the 
pages of that manuscript, autographed and 
framed, hangs on the wall before me as I 
write this article. 

Mark Twain often discussed. Rogers 
with me. He had an affectionate loyalty 
for the oil magnate, who led him out of 
his business troubles. Rogers frequently 
stopped in at the author’s house, where 
they had a quiet game of hearts. When 
Frenzied Finance was at its fiercest Mr. 
Clemens, in discussing it with me, referred 
to it as a scathing injustice. 

He followed it up by remarking: ‘‘When 
Lawson began to publish these articles I 
went to Henry and said: ‘I am going to 
take off my shirt and answer those articles, 
no matter what my publishers say.’ Henry 
said: ‘Mark, don’t you dare to write any- 
thing in my defense. I appreciate your 
offer, but I am strong enough to take care 
of myself.’”’ 

The Standard Oil article represented one 
kind of Wall Street pathfinding; my first 
adventure with Thomas F. Ryan expressed 
another. 

I met Mr. Ryan when he was at the 
height of his power. Like Rogers he rode 
the storm. A _ professional life-saver of 
corporations, he ruled traction, railroad, 


Mr. Ryan was shy, and that in the event of 
his opening up at all he would not talk quite 
so freely in the presence of a third person, 
A gallery is fatal in such instances. 

I found Mr. Ryan a tall, erect, hand- 
some man with gray hair, keen, twinkling 
eyes, and who spoke in a low voice through 
which ran a delightful Southern accent. 
Like Rogers, he radiated authority. 

Morton left according to schedule. The 
moment I found myself alone with Mr. 
Ryan I began to talk about the South. 
There were two reasons: One was that I 
knew that Mr. Ryan was a Virginian and 
proud of it; the second was that I saw an 
autographed picture of Gen. Robert E. Lee 
on the wall. My father had been a Confed- 
erate soldier, so I at once launched into a 
conversation about the Lost Cause. Mr. 
Ryan became interested and began to talk 
himself. : 

Once more I had employed a favorite 
rule in interviewing difficult men. It con- 
sists of establishing communication by a 
topic certain to interest. One thing leads 
to another, and almost before you realize it 
the talk waves are in motion. 

It was then about one o’clock and Mr. 
Ryan suggested that we go to lunch. As 
we walked over to the Mid-day Club in 
Broad Street I kept up a continuous con- 
versation about any subject in the world 
except those specific ones that I really 
wanted him to discuss. I discovered that he 
was a human being and he got the impres- 
sion that I had no designs on him. 

All through the lunch I pursued this 
general line of talk. Mr. Ryan, for exam- 
ple, wanted to know something about the 
business side of publishing, and fortunately 
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I was able to tell him. When we reached 
the coffee he suddenly squared himself in 
his chair and said: ‘‘ What do they think of 
me out in the world?” 

I knew that the moment to make good 
had arrived. Without the slightest hesita- 
tion I replied: ‘If you want to know the 
plain blunt truth I shall tell you.” 

“That is precisely what I want,” came 
from the big man opposite me, whose face 
had suddenly become cold and hard. 

“First of all,” I responded, ‘‘they think 
that you are the most expert stock manipu- 
lator in the world. Second, it is believed 
that you bought the Equitable for your 
own personal exploitation. Third ——” 

“Tt’s an infamous falsehood!” broke in 
fy host as he pounded the table with his 

st. 

“Of course it is, and that is why I am 
here,’ was my answer. 

“T don’t care a rap for criticism,”’ he con- 
tinued. 

“Quite right,” I said, “‘but you owe it to 
yourself, to your family and to your friends 
to provide some antidote for all this mis- 
representation.” 

The argument went home. A softer look 
came into his face. He pondered a moment 
and then said: ‘‘What do you want me 
to do?” 

“Simply this: Talk to me frankly and 
openly. 
views on many subjects and I am sure the 
public will be interested in them.” 


A Close-Up of Mr. Harriman 


T have reproduced this conversation as I 
recall it, to prove one big fact in connection 
with interviewing strong men of the Ryan 
type. If I had told him, in response to his 
question, that the world regarded him as a 
philanthropist, I would never have seen 
him again. Afterward he told me that he 
had deliberately asked that question to 
test me. Frankness is an asset, no matter 
where you apply it. 

Two days afterward Mr. Ryan asked me 
to spend the day in the country with him. 
In his motor car we traveled through West- 
chester County and stopped for lunch 
at a country inn. Throughout this trip 
he talked with astonishing freedom about 
many subjects. Since most of the conver- 
sation occurred while we were in the au- 
tomobile I could not take notes. I had to 
remember everything. 

Physical exigency, however, did not en- 
tirely dictate this lack of note taking. I 
knew that the moment I produced a sheet 
of paper and made a mark on it Mr. Ryan 
would shut up like a clam. With men like 
him you must carry on in the most casual 
and apparently informal fashion. They are 
note-shy. 

The net result of that day’s trip was an 
article entitled Thomas F. Ryan—His 
Personality and Point of View, which was 
published in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
and which was the first and only record of 
his impressions. 

In it I announced his retirement from 
active business. It was not an Adelina 
Patti farewell, for within a year he was prac- 
tically out of Wall Street so far as active 
control of affairs was concerned. 

Thomas F. Ryan’s full mate in secrecy 
and silence for years was the late E. H. 
Harriman. He was an extraordinary per- 
sonality. Like Ryan he maintained a su- 
preme contempt for criticism and denied 
himself for years to interviewers. When he 
had something to say about his railroads— 
and his operation of them brought him 
incessantly into the limelight—he usually 
gave out a formal statement. 

I was determined to make him talk. As 
was the case with Lloyd George I made 
my way to him finally over the débris of 
many broken engagements. He was small, 
spare, with a narrow chest and curious 
penetrating eyes that almost glared at you 
from behind gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
always wore a turned-down collar and a 
black bow tie. 

When I first met him he sat at a huge 
roll-top desk in his office in the old Equi- 
table Building, at 120 Broadway. It was a 
striking contrast to see this tiny man at 
such an immense desk. It was the nerve 
center of a railway empire that stretched 
almost from sea to sea. At his side stood a 
ticker. 

Harriman had just finished a hard day 
and was tired. For once the little giant 
was in repose. As I sat down beside him he 
said, not without a smile: ‘“‘ What does Phil- 
adelphia want of me?” 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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‘+; wants you to say something about 
ew railroad conscience,” I answered. 
‘fas a railroad a conscience?” he asked 
iously. A 

i it hasn’t it ought to have one,” I 


~ + — tn als i 


red, 
i> sat there that day until the shadows 
el ind long after the great office buildings 

adisgorged their thousands. I found 
| as I discovered later whenever I saw 

‘Harriman, that one sure way to make 
ihtalk was to reveal a knowledge of his 
ibads. What was true of him in this re- 
©; is equally true of other men wedded 
\eir work. 
jis just another aspect of preparedness 
iewi Harriman’s railroads were 
is ery being and he gave his life to them. 
riterally wore himself out with fret and 


fdoubt if any of the great Wall Street 
ges ruled quite so ruthlessly as Harri- 
a:. He was impatient of delay. I have 
a him wither strong men with a harsh or 


+o human being was ever so continu- 
iy tied to the telephone. He had one in 
yy chamber in his house, even in his 
Jairoom. 
m one occasion he had just begun a hot 
, bath when the telephone rang. The 
oversation lasted so long that when it did 
the little wizard was seated in cold 
ser. He also had a cold. 
‘o have written about Wall Street and 
to have met the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
¢ was to have witnessed a play without 
leading character. Like Lloyd George 
«vas not a man but an institution. I first 
; him under circumstances that illus- 
re one of the many phases of the psy- 
logy of interviewing. 


A Lover of London 


n New York Mr. Morgan was one of the 
vst inaccessible of men. In London he 
v3 an entirely different person. He loved 
‘gland; he was the friend of everybody 
arth knowing, from the king down; he 
ame part of an atmosphere thoroughly 
‘igenial to him. 

(Instead of barking at men who wanted 
-write about him he was amiable and 
enable. I therefore chose England as 
2 setting for my first encounter, and suc- 
eded. I did not want to interview him, 
wever. I merely wanted to get a per- 
aal impression. 

As a matter of fact it was not necessary 
> Mr. Morgan to go abroad to undergo a 
ange in his attitude toward people. In his 
ice downtown he was alien and aloof; in 
$ magnificent library, which adjoins his 
wn house on Madison Avenueand Thirty- 
cth Street in New York, he was the 
arming, gracious patron of art, proud of 
S possessions and knowing how to talk 
yout them. When all other subjects failed 
yu could always rouse his interest with con- 
rsation about his enamels, manuscripts 
pictures. 

In this respect Morgan was like Charles 
‘ohman. In America he hid behind every 
vice that could circumvent and confuse 
e personal exploiter. Though he dom- 
ated a business that thrived on adver- 
‘ing he himself shrank from it. He adored 
agland. The moment he got there all bars 
sre down. Nothing gave him more pleas- 
e than to surround himself with writers 
id critics. 

All this means that when you are called 
on to interview a difficult person be sure 
do it in the environment best adapted to 
einterviewee’s temperament, eccentricity 
state of mind. You cannot do this, how- 
er, without knowing something about 
ur man. Thus preparedness, as I have 
ten pointed out in these articles, is the 
st equipment. 
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Mr. Morgan’s features are so familiar to 
Americans that there is no need to describe 
them. He hada massive almost overwhelm- 
ing personality. He thought and moved 

t 


ast. 

Behind that crag of a face lurked humor 
and kindliness, just as beneath his brusque 
and sometimes brutal manner lay a high 
patriotism. 

Instead of giving interviews he usually 
delivered himself of an opinion on the eve of 
his departure for Europe, and on his return. 
When interviewers did reach him he almost 
invariably contented himself with a gruff 
affirmation or a denial of their questions. 

He once figured in an amusing episode 
involving an interviewer, which he de- 
lighted to tell. 

It dealt with a reporter on an afternoon 
newspaper in New York. The young man 
stuttered frightfully. So long as nothing 
disturbed him he could talk. The moment 
he was confronted with a sudden emergency 
or became excited his jaws locked and he 
was speechless. 


Mr. Morgan Moved to Pity 


One day his city editor sent him down to 


get a statement from Mr. Morgan. It was 
long before the present stone Morgan struc- 
ture had been built. His office was a simple 
room hung with portraits. On one side was 
a flat-topped desk, where Mr. Morgan sat 
facing the door. 

The reporter reached the building about 
lunch time and the big Irishman who 
guarded the entrance to Mr. Morgan’s 
sanctum was not on the job. Being enter- 
prising the newspaper man pushed on and 
suddenly found himself in Mr. Morgan’s 
presence. With a roar like an angry lion the 
financier said: ‘Who are you and what do 
you want?” 

Mr. Morgan’s visage under ordinary cir- 
cumstances was in itself sufficiently ter- 
rifying. 

Galvanized into anger it was well-nigh 
appalling. The young man’s jaws locked 
and he stood sputtering. 

Once more Mr. Morgan growled: “‘ What 
are you?” 

After violent struggles the reporter ex- 
tricated this sentence: ‘‘I—I—I—am an 
el-lo-lo-cutionist.”’ 

It was the only word he could say. 

Mr. Morgan had a great sense of humor. 
His face broke into a smile, whereupon 
speech came to his visitor’s rescue. He felt 
sorry for the boy and not only gave him an 
interview but sent him off with one of those 
big black cigars he always smoked. 

Writing of Mr. Morgan brings the late 
James J. Hill to mind. These two men had 
more than a leonine presence in common. 
Each in his own way was a master builder. 

In the matter of interviewing Mr. Hill 
had a distinct peculiarity. He was one of 
the most difficult men in America to reach. 
Once having reached him he was one of the 
most difficult men in the world to leave. 
The first time I went to see him I expected 
to remain only a few moments. I had a 
definite question to ask him about a rail- 
road article I was writing. I remained with 
him exactly two hours. I had practically 
the same experience every time I saw him 
afterward. 

There was a definite reason. Like his 
great antagonist, Harriman, Mr. Hill lived 
for his railroads. They were as the breath 
of his life. Once he launched into conversa- 
tion about them or about any big railroad 
problem in which he was interested, noth- 
ing could stop him. Secretaries would come 
and remind him of engagements, but to no 
avail. 

Mr. Hill was one of the most impressive- 
looking men I have ever met. His long hair 
hung over his collar and his bearded face 
was like some old-time viking. He spoke 
slowly and almost in a whisper. It required 
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intense concentration to follow him. He 
had an unfortunate habit, however, of 
sometimes forgetting what he had said for 
publication. When it appeared in print 
his memory was strangely at fault. Men 
learned from experience to write down his 
remarks and let him see them before they 
were published. 

Andrew Carnegie, though he established 
a source of permanent publicity in the 
shape of an endless chain of libraries that 
bear his name, has never been an accessible 
man save on his birthday, when he formally 
receives the New York reporters and gives 
them his views on many subjects. Inclined 
to be temperamental in the matter of inter- 
viewing, no man ever took greater delight 
in seeing his name in print than the canny 
lronmaster. 

_I have met Mr. Carnegie at various 
times and in varying conditions. He talks 
well and prides himself on his authorship. 
He once told me that he would rather be a 
successful writer than anything else. Inti- 
mate contact with men of outstanding per- 
formance has almost invariably revealed a 
confession that their real ambition was to 
do something else. 

I once literally cornered Mr. Carnegie. 
It happened at the Amstel Hotel in Amster- 
dam in the autumn of 1913. 

The Peace Palace was about to be dedi- 
cated and the little laird’s name was on 
every lip. 

I went into the writing room to look at 
some English magazines. In a corner I saw 
a tiny pair of feet emerging from beneath 
an unfolded newspaper held by a pair of 
equally tiny hands. I knew that these 
hands and feet must belong to Andrew 
Carnegie. I walked over toward them and 
found the master of Skibo reading a ful- 
some account of himself in the London 
Times. His bearded face was wreathed in 
one huge smile. 

“Tve caught you at it,” I said. 

“T’m guilty,’’ responded the donor of the 
architectural monstrosity at The Hague, 
which was soon to be one of the grim jests 
of the world. 


Picturesque Mr. Keene 


This little incident serves to illustrate an 
almost universal trait among so-called big 
men. 

The more they denounce publicity about 
themselves the more eager they are to 
read what is written about them. 

I cannot leave these recollections of 
strenuous days in Wall Street without a 
word about one of its most picturesque 
characters, James R. Keene. He looked 
like a character stepped out of a story. 
Long, thin, with a hawklike bearded face, he 
was charged with ceaseless, restless move- 
ment. His whole life was attuned to the 
tick of the ticker. 

I first met him when I went to get an in- 
terview on speculation at the time that 
Governor Hughes was waging his fight 
against the New York Stock Exchange. In 
order to break into his presence you had to 
give a sort of high sign. 

The path to his lair was a succession of 
rooms, each one guarded by some watchful 
minion. 

There was a definite reason for this mys- 
tery. Keene was the great market maker. 
Interests, corporations and individuals 
hired him to wage bitter and relentless war- 
fare. 

Secrecy was the watchword. An un- 
guarded word would play havoc with a 
deal involving millions. He had to surround 
himself with every precaution. 

The average man regarded Keene as a 
reckless stock gambler. He was this, to be 
sure, but he could also be a polished gen- 
tleman. He knew good books and he also 
knew good food. When he was in the mood 
he talked with ease‘and grace. 
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When he gave me the interview about 
speculation for THE Post he stood along- 
side the ticker with the white tape curling 
between his fingers. It was no pose. From 
ten until three o’clock his being thrilled 
with speculation. The fever of it was in his 
very blood. He personified the spirit of the 
market place. 

I have shown how many of the Wall 
Street kings were wedded to silence. There 
were others, of course, not so aloof. Men 
like Judge E. H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab, 
Otto H. Kahn, Henry P. Davison, Jacob H 
Schiff, Frank A. Vanderlip and George W. 
Perkins have always realized the value of 
publicity and made themselves accessible. 
One reason why the United States Steel 
Corporation has fared so well in the public 
press has been Judge Gary’s policy of frank 
dealing with the public. 


Other Celebrities Interviewed 


In some of the preceding articles :n this 
series I dealt with the reserve of the great 
Allied soldiers. 

With the exception of General Pershing 
this trait does not apply to American gen- 
erals at home. One of the delights of 
the interviewer, for instance, is Maj.-Gen, 
Leonard Wood. Since his cap is now in the 
presidential ring a side light on him may 
be of interest. 

Wood, who looks every inch the soldier, 
has always believed in open dealing in army 
affairs. When men seek an interview with 
him they get it hot off the bat. He not only 
writes well but talks well. With him no 
strategy of approach is required. 

Big interviewing demands a variety of 
equipment. In some instances it is a knowl- 
edge of your man’s eccentricities, hobbies 
or activities; other times it is a familiarity 
with his ambition, his past or his present. 
I recall one case, however, where a good 
digestion was the foremost requisite. I 
refer to an interview with Horace Fletcher. 
It was an adventure in mastication. 

I had asked Mr. Fletcher, who was a de- 
lightful old man with a rare sense of humor, 
to write an article on eating. I really 
wanted the biography of his appetite. It 
was not sufficiently intimate, so I decided 
to write my own experiences with his the- 
ory of “thirty-two chews for every bite.” 

It meant a week of flirting with strange 
foods consumed at still stranger hours. 
Mr. Fletcher’s theory was that human be- 
ings should eat only when they are hungry 
and then eat what their stomachs “‘craved,”’ 
as he called it. One night after we had been 
to the play his little internal dinner bell 
suddenly rang and we went to the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to get supper. I ordered 
some solid intelligent food. To my great 
surprise Mr. Fletcher demanded dill pickles. 
When I asked him the reason for this 
strange appetite he said: “It is all my 
stomach craves.” 

I could continue these experiences al- 
most indefinitely. Life for me has been a 
succession of unforgetable encounters with 
equally unforgetable men. 

They range from President McKinley, 
the first national figure I ever met, down 
the long line that shifted from Mark Hanna, 
Thomas A. Edison and Marshall Field to 
James Lane Allen, Admiral Schley and H. 
G. Wells. 

Poets, painters, editors, publicists, ex- 
plorers, authors, soldiers and statesmen 
have passed in intimate review. Each per- 
son was a law unto himself; each de- 
manded an individual diagnosis. Each in- 
terview in turn has been like a scene in an 
unending drama. Together they have pro- 
vided a supreme adventure rich with the 
glamour of varied achievement. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson showing some of the 
outstanding personalities of the past and present 
at close range 
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Illustration shows, in actual size, the 
5-inch Firestone Cord of new standard 
oversize and extra heavy tread. The 
Firestone Red Tube is also shown repre- 
senting the combination that gives greatest y 
significance to—most miles per dollar. f 
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—Inside and Out 


HIS IS A FIRESTONE YEAR;; the performance of 
Firestone Tubes and Firestone Gray Sidewall Tires 
during the past twelve months makes it so. 


In this message the tube is emphasized because hot weather 
om starts trouble for users of ordinary tubes, making thisa good 
» , time to get many more started on the most miles per dollar 
principle. 


\ Firestone tubes secure for you not only the greatest pos- 
sible saving on the cost of tubes themselves, but they lend 
a new sense of security against leaking, and the “‘little’”’ 
troubles that cause so many delays and so much irritation. 


Start with a Firestone Tube or a Firestone Tire—you will 
| soon be using the combination. And with this combina- 
a tion you will get the full significance of the living, working 
creed of the Firestone organization—most miles per dollar. 
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The cakes seemed tasteless, the coffee 
insipid. She was temporarily bereft of 
interest in life and, for once, Decatur would 
have appealed to her esthetic sensibilities. 
The lost purse and the potentialities of the 
situation robbed existence of its immediate 
zest, and she had never been one to bother 
materially over the future. 

She dawdled deliberately over the meal. 
And then she became conscious of a pair of 
eyes boring through the back of her head. 
She tried to shake off the sensation, failed, 
turned, and caught the frankly approving 
stare of a colored gentleman who was 
rapidly making away with a succulent por- 
terhouse, liberally garnished with onions. 

She was not unused to that admiring 
light in the eyes of men; but, at first, she 
was somewhat surprised to see it here, for 
she had fancied that her whelming misery 
was reflected on her face. And she pro- 
longed her stare in the direction of the 
proprietor of the porterhouse. He looked 
like ready money, and a great deal of it—a 
very great deal. 

He was above medium size and a triumph 
of sartorial art. His suit was a gentle pearl 
gray; his socks were of gray silk; his 
shoes, white buckskin. A diamond blazed 
from his left hand and its twin glittered 
from a red-and-white-striped scarf. 

He ate amply but unhurriedly, as though 
the feast spread before him was something 
to which he was accustomed. And as he 
ate he returned the stare of the girl at the 
other table. Then both, without thought 
of flirting, smiled. 

The smiles were ingenuous. They were 
frank. Neither gaze wavered. They in- 
stinctively liked each other, and each was 
willing that the other should know it. 

The man, sophisticated to a degree, rose, 
crossed to Jasmine and bowed respectfully: 
“ Ain’t I met you somewheres befo’?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“No; Lain’t think youis. But it wa’n’t 
my fault.” 

He seated himself and critically surveyed 
her unappealing repast. 

“You ain’t act hongry.” 

“‘Ain’t act is a liar. IJ ain’t never been 
quite so hongry in my whole nachel life.” 

He nodded toward his table. 

“Tf’n you would join me My name 
is Mistuh Hammond Bias, an’ I is the sole 
owner an’ exclusive proprietor of the Jim- 
dandy Theater, showin’ on’y the bes’, 
fines’ an lates’ photoplay productions which 
eM 

She rose with alacrity. 

“T reckon you is gwine think I ain’t no 
lady to ’cept yo’ offer thisaway; but I is 
done los’ my pocketbook an’ I ain’t got 
on’y fo’ty cents lef’.” 

He ordered plentifully and then essayed 
a question: 

“Know anybody in Bummin’ham?”’ 

“cc Nope.” 

“Not no one a-tall?”’ 

““Nary pusson.”’ 

*‘Hahd luck! How long you is gwine be 
heah?”’ 

**On’y jes’ ontil I e’n git away. I is got 
a gen’leman frien’ which is a po’ter on the 
train betwix’ heah an’ Jacksonville, an’ he 
is promise’ to transpoht me to home. I 
come down from Decatur, where I been 
visitin’ at, an’ when I got heah this even’ I 
found my money had went. I come in heah 
to think things over. ‘I reckon I is facin’ a 
heap of trouble, Mistuh Bias.” 

He leaned forward interestedly. 

“‘S’posin’ you tells me ’bout’n it. Some- 
times it’s good to git things offen yo’ chist.’’ 

Jasmine welcomed the opportunity for 
free speech and plenty of it; and between 
mouthfuls of eloquent pork chops and crisp 
crumbly toast she told her story. She ex- 
panded in the approving light of his soft, 
understanding, wholly sympathetic eyes. 
She even went so far as to sketch humor- 
ously the infatuation entertained for her by 
Mr. Probable Huff, and she told her new 
friend of the ring with which she had un- 
wittingly eloped. Mr. Bias’ eyes narrowed. 

“What soht of a man this heah Prob’le 
Huff is?” 

She shrugged indifferently. 

“‘Jes’ nigger.” 

“You ain’t keer pertickerly fo’ him?” 

“Him?” echoed the girl laughingly. 
“Golly! I woul’n’t know what to do with a 
man like’n to that if I had him. But, bein’ 
2 visitor up to Decatur, I jes’ nachelly had 
got to be nice to him, which is how come 
him to think I was really likin’ him some,” 
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Hammond Bias nodded relievedly. 

“Go ’head with y’ story.” 

She went ahead with it and brought it 
down to the minute with meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. Toward the end of the tale 
the man lost the appearance of personal 
interest and a speculative light dawned in 
his eyes. Also, his spasmodic interroga- 
tions ceased, and she became conscious that 


~ he was studying her in an intent manner, 


which portended an interest more than 
casual and slightly less than flattering. He 
seemed to regard her as an objective entity. 
Finally she could stand it no longer. 

““Wha’s eatin’ you, Mistuh Bias?” she 
inquired politely. 

‘Hatin’ me ’bout which?” 

“You is ceased from sayin’ sumthin’,”’ 

He smiled slightly. 

“T is been thinkin’. 
gwine have an idee.”’ 


I feel’s if I was 


“ : 
You Oughkter Care. 
Woman Which is Been Spreadin’ Them Tales ’bout’n You is My Gues’ Also”’ 


“Tf it hu’ts like’n to that ——” 

“Wait silent jes’ a minute.’”’ He con- 
tinued to stare at her in a frankly imper- 
sonal, wholly appraising fashion. ‘‘You is 
a pow’ful pretty gal, Miss Poston.” 

“You is a flatt’rin’ man, Mistuh Bias.” 

“And,” he continued quietly, ‘‘if’n you 
was dressed swell you’d plumb go to the 
haid of any cullud pusson in Bummin’ham.” 

““My real good clothes is to the depot.” 

“You is wuk’d roun’ swell white folks a 
heap, ain’t you?” 

“They ain’t no sweller place than what 
Palm Beach is an’ I is wuk’d they fo’ two 
sicksessive yeahs.” 

“Hm! Ever have any movin’-pitcher 
actresses down they?” 

“Pitcher actresses? Huh! Fo’ a while 
this yeah movin’-pitcher actresses was the 
ae thing we didn’t have anythin’ else 

u 

“And you is watched ’em?”’ 

“Lis’en heah, Mistuh Bias. Where 
movin’-pitcher actresses is at they takes 
good keer to see that you notices ’em. 


Gittin’ noticed is the bestes’ thing they 
does. An’ what they is to know ’bout’n 
them, I knows it. An’ tha’s a fac’!”’ 

Again silence fell between them. Finally 
his lips expanded into a broad, friendly, 
triumphant grin. ‘‘You done said it that 
time, Miss Poston.” 

“Said which?” 

“‘Sumthin’ which gives me the idee I 
a’mos’ had.”’ 

“Meanin’?” 

“Miss Poston, how’d you like to be a 
movin’-pitcher stah fo’ bout’n two weeks?” 

The girl smiled. She fancied her vis-a-vis 
was attempting humor and therefore that 
smiling was in order. 

“How’d I like to have a thousan’ dollars 
an’ a autymobile? Whyn’t you ast me a 
easy one like that?”’ 

“Tse se’ious.” 

“You soun’s foolish.” 


An’ as fo’ Me, I Keers, Countin’ You is My Gues’; an’ the 


“Soun’s foolish ain’t is foolish. Now 
lis’en heah at what I is sayin’, Miss Pos- 
ton; cause’n it’s a good idee, a elegant 
idee—specially countin’ you ain’t know 
nobody in Bummin’ham an’ needs a tem- 
prurry job which is decent an’ respectful. 

“Y’see, Miss Poston, you ain’t the on’y 
pusson which has troubles, They is others, 
Miss Poston, an’ I is one of them others, 
countin’ I is a business man, Miss Poston; 
an’ when things go wrong with a business 
man they is onti’ely flooie. 

“To staht off at the commencement of 
the beginnin’,. I is by perfession the sole 
owner an’ exclusive proprietor of the Jim- 
dandy Theater. We shows the bes’ pitchers 
what is; but when I went into the business 
I ain’t had enough n’r neither s’fficient 
capital to open up downtown, where the 
big cullid pitcher theaters is at. So I built 
me a frame buildin’ on a lot which I owns 
in the bes’ cullud residemtial distric’. 
that makes my ovehhead expenses ve’y 
light an’ I stahted makin’ money right offen 
the reel.” Mr. Bias stopped suddenly, 
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grinned broadly and then laughed loy 
“T is a comickle feller, Miss Poston, 
what a joke I said then—‘ Right offen 
reel!’ Pitcher reels—see?”’ 

Miss Poston laughed politely. Mr, ] 
resumed: 

“T begun gittin’ rich i ina hurry. W 
lots of rich! An’, of co’se, when a ma 
got brains like’n to what I is got, an’ < 
sumthin’ ’riginal like’n to what I is d 
they is always some copy cats which t 
along an’ tries to do likewise an’ also, ‘ 
time it was Simmie Judge. 

“Simmie is a ‘right s’far’ s he goes, } 
Poston; but he don’t go ve’y far. Heus 
bea good feller; but I reckon he’s like’ 
yo’ Decatur frien’, Mistuh Prob’le E 
All what he is got below his neck is pod 
with money in ’em, an’ above his neck t 
ain’t nothin’ *ceptin’ on’y bone. An 
he goes an’ builds the Real Nobility 7 
ater jes’ two do’s from the Jimdandy 
stahts into oppysition against me. 

‘Now if’n Simmie had any mo’ sense 
jackass, Miss Poston, he would of kno 
fum the staht-off that while one the 
could make a heap of money in the resid 
tial section, two theaters coul’n’t do 
From the minute he opened his do’s it 
a fo’gone certainty an’ a ’nevitable e’n 
sion that one of us had to go bust. But} 
got heaps of money an’ is been hangin 
tighter’n a bulldog; an’ both of us is I 
money. ‘ 

“Like’n I jes’ said, Miss Poston, on 
us is got to go out of business; an’ List 
gittin’ wo’ied lately that it was gwine 
me, countin’ he is got mo’ capital t 
what Lis got. Tha’ s pervidin’ I ain’t gi 
new idee. An’, jes’ settin’ heah admi 
yo’ talkin’, a idee i is came to me. 4 

“ An’ this heah is the idee, Miss Pos' 
You know well as me that ev’y wunst 
while the white folks which runs pit 
shows goes an’ gits some swell movie s 
to come in pusson to they theater an’ ’d 
the audiumces. Now I is been sayin 
myse’f: If’n white folks c’n make a hea 
money doin’ that, why cain’t 1? So Lis 
cided that if’n you is willin’, Miss Pos 
countin’ they ain’t nobody in Bum 
ham which knows you, you is gwine | 
pitcher stah an’ make pussonal ’peara) 
fo’ two weeks down to the Jimda 
Theater.”’ | 

Jasmine, who had been listening j 
eyed to the theatrical magnate, put 0o 
restraining hand. 

“T ain’t want to be imperlite, Mi 
Bias; but sumthin’ is gone an’ went tc 
haid.” é 

“Meanin” which?”’ : | 

“What you is sayin’ ain’t nothin’ * ce]! 
on’y a whole passel of foolishness.” _ 

“How come?” 4 

‘“‘T ain’t no movie actress.” [ | 

“You is gwine be.” ; 

“You is plumb silly! Cullud folks ¢ 
git to be no movie stahs.”’ | 

“cc Huh! ” , } 

He reached into an inner pocket anc) 
tracted an elaborate advertising fo! 
which bore the inscription: 


CHARCOAL FILM CORPORATION 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PRESENTING THE GREATEST NEGRO AC’ 
OF THE GENERATION IN A SERIES | 
FEATURE DRAMAS AND SIDE-SPLIT 
COMEDIES | 


“N’r neither that ain’t all,” pursuedl 
Bias enthusiastically. ‘‘They is heay' 
cullud movie companies which is mil! 
pitchers; on’y this heah Cha’coal Com! 
is a new one, an’ they is been after me’ 
long time to ‘book they fillums so’s to gil 
Southern te’itory opened. Which is » 
come I to git so much litrachoor from '¢ 
them. Once they gits stahted in the S«i! 
they is shuah they is gwine be a des 
fo’ mo’. 

“But, as it stan’s now, they ain’ ! 
pitcher ‘pouses in the South bookin iD 
Cha’coal pitchers; so they ain’t a 
heahabouts—neither the pitchers nt 
actors ain’t. So I is gwine git you tc! 
yo’se’f some fancy name—Florabelle# 
zelle, or sumthin’ like that—an’ givell 
that you isa stah of the Cha’coal 
Co’p’ration, an’ that I is spent a whol!” 
of money gittin’ you heah; an’ yé | 
gwine appear pussonal an’ hol’ recep iy 
after each show. a 

“This heah whole idee come to me} 
dintlike while I was lis’enin’ at you ta 

(Continued on Page 100) ¥ 
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the Square Deal made Workable 


; 


UR previous articles have brought to us many letters, both from 
those who invest their money in Industry and those who invest their 
labor in Industry. We are asked many questions, particularly as 
¢ our attitude toward “Labor Unions” and ‘Employers’ Associations.” 
, These questions raise issues which must be faced squarely. It is a time 
Hen all of us—no matter what our place in Industry—must think on 
ese problems—must think rightly. 


by the right Industrial alignment 


he lives in a house, buys food, coal, clothing, furniture, etc. When the 
owner associates himself with owners in other industries to increase 
profits, he automatically increases the price he must pay for the things he 
must buy. Not only this, but he increases the cost of these things to his own 
workmen and must pay higher wages on account of higher cost of living. 

The same holds true to Labor. When the man who works in the 
steel mill forms a union with the man who works in the cotton mill, to 


bd 


_ We are heartily in sympathy with any group 
‘individuals who combine their strength to 
ccomplish a right purpose. We are not in sym- 
‘thy, however, with combinations of Capital 
- combinations of Labor as they exist today, as 
2 believe both to be the outgrowth of misunder- 
nding. Capital as Capital has no just quarrel 
ith Labor, and Labor as Labor has no just 
jarrel with Capital. 

_ For domestic happiness we group 

| ourselves into Families 

‘ET us assume a community of twenty homes, 
In each of these homes there are differ- 
-ces. In some cases there are quarrels. Children 


HIS is the seventh of a series of articles 

which we have published in these columns. 
In previous articles we have expressed our belief 
in business democracy—our confidence in the 
Square Deal—have given our version of what 
the ‘“‘Square Deal”? means as between Capital 
and Labor—and have asserted that the Square 
Deal is workable because men are essentially 
square. 


In this article it is shown that the practical 
application of these principles becomes difficult 


on account of misunderstanding between indi- 
viduals and misconception as to the proper 
grouping of interests. It suggests a remedy. 


Reprints of former articles will be sent on 


help the cotton laborer get higher wages, he 
simply increases the price he must pay for his 
own shirt and pants. If he helps increase the 
wages of the carpenter and plumber, he increases 


the cost of his home or the rent for the house in 
which he lives. 


Industrial Consolidation - 
the Right Way 


FE take exception, therefore, to Manufac- 
turers’ Associations and Labor Unions, as 
they exist today, in the belief that they are funda- 
mentally wrong because the wrong people have 
associated themselves together. Our suggested 
solution is that the Capital, the Management and 


fay be suffering injustice from parents; wives request. 
jay be suffering injustice from husbands, and 
'e husbands suffering injustice from both. The 
irpose to be accomplished is contentment and 
ippiness in each of these homes. Can this be 
fought about by the children in all of these homes forming a union to 
tht the parents—by all of the wives combining against all of the husbands 
and all of the husbands forming an association to defeat the just claims 
the wives and the children? Assuredly not. Happiness in the homes 
that community will only be secured when the husbands, wives and 
aildren of each particular home get together to thrash out their own 
ficulties and reach a common basis of understanding. 


- Except for the fact that conditions in Industry are worse and with 
3s reason, this might be used as a parallel. 


Class Combination — the Wrong Way 


ET us now assume that twenty leading industries cover the range of 
industrial activity. Those who gain their livelihood through the 
vestment of money or through the investment of labor in any one of 
ese industries are of necessity purchasers of the products of the others. 
O matter whether a man owns or works in a cotton mill or a steel mill, 


' 
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the Labor in each industry work together for the 
protection of that industry; that the Capital, the 
Management and the Labor in every manufac- 
turing plant appreciate that their real vital in- 
terest is in the protection and fair division of the 
profits of that particular plant. When Capital organizes as Capital and 
Labor as Labor, regardless of the industrial relationship, such organizations 
work for the defeat of the purpose to be accomplished. 


That is what we meant in a previous article when we suggested that 
we should “put our own house in order’”’—reach a basis of mutual under- 
standing with our own people—with those who are interested with us in the 
happiness and contentment of our own industrial home — the prosperity of 
our own particular business and our own particular industry. Such mutual 
understanding, with a recognition of the right of each, consistent with the 
right of all, to a voice in the establishment of conditions, reaches still 
farther. It makes for benefit to every individual, not only to the owner who 
belongs to some association or the workman who belongs to some union. 


The application of the Square Deal in its broadest sense, as between 
industries, will permit this to be accomplished with fair returns to each 
industry and every individual. 


Our next article, which will appear in the issue of August 
gth, will be a discussion of Price and its Relation to Wages 


/DRAULIC 
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They ain’t no way it e’n go wrong. An’ 
while you is heah ev’ybody is gwine crowd 
into the Jimdandy Theater. An’, as they 
ain’t ’nough audiumee to go round, Mistuh 
Simmie Judge’s Real Nobility Theater is 
gwine slump so’s he’ll git col’ feet an’ quit 
from runnin’ his theater. He ain’t no 
spoht—Simmie ain’t; an’ he don’t have to 
be punched ve’y hahd in the pocketbook 
befo’ he grunts. Now I an’ you ——” 

“But s’posin’ I gits reckernized?”’ 

“You ain’t gwine be reckernized. You 
will be safe an’ happy. I’ll go git yo’ trunk 
outen the depo’; an’, case’n you ain’t got 
no clothes which is swell enough, I’ll pay 
fo’ them what you needs. An’, also, I is 
gwine stake you to the swellest room in 
Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel, which is 
imminently respectful. Fu’thermo’, cullud 
folks heah is gwine make a big to-do ’bout’n 
you, cause’n you is sech a slebrity; an’ in 
addition to all that I’ll pay you ten dollars 
a week an’ yo’ spenses back to Jacksonville 
fo’ brawtus. Now what is you got to say 
*bout’n it?” 

Jasmine had plenty to say; and she said 
it. It was one of those propositions that 
shape up to the propositionee as being en- 
tirely too good to be true. But her very 
opposition to the scheme of Mr. Hammond 
Bias added fuel to the flame of that gentle- 
man’s enthusiasm. 

For every argument against the scheme 
she advanced he countered with a more 
powerful pro. 

And eventually he won her over. It had 
been a certainty from the outset that he 
would triumph. The prospect of new 
clothes, preéminence and the adulation 
that accompanies recognized stardom was 
too much for the girl. She fell. And that 
night she and her trunk were escorted to 
Sally Crouch’s Cozy Home Hotel for Col- 
ored in a yellow taxi; and Miss Jasmine 
Poston registered as: 


“‘ Miss FLORABELLE GAZELLE— Star Cha- 
coal Fillum Copration—Chicago, Ills.” 


Sally Crouch, the alarmingly portly and 
dusky proprietress of the hotel, gazed at the 
register and then with popping eyes at the 
celebrity. 

“You ain’t!” she ejaculated. 

Miss Poston’s poise was perfect. 

** Ain’t which?” 

** Ain’t no pitcher stah.” 

““How come you to qualify as a expe’t?”’ 

Sally hastened to apologize: 

“Tain’t meant that se’ious, Miss Gazelle. 
I on’y been jokin’. On’y I ain’t never seen 
no cullud pitcher actresses befo’; an—vwell, 
you jes’ sohter tooken my breath away.” 

“Reckon they is a heap of things you 
ain’t never seed befo’, Miss Crouch.” 

“You know I ain’t meant no ’fense?”’ 

Jasmine nodded regally. 

“You is forgave. In all my millions of 
frien’s an’ admirers they ain’t one which 
can say as fame has gave Florabelle Gazelle 
the swell’ head.”’ 

Florabelle was ushered into the bridal 
suite of the Cozy Home Hotel, a bilious- 
appearing affair with a big brass bed; also 
a private bath, not too fondly worn. She 
reclined in an easy-chair, ordered a 
pitcher of ice water, and, that served, dis- 
missed Sally Crouch with the languid wave 
of a gloved hand. 

Sally departed from the room and from 
the hotel. She made a bee line for the 
home of her friend, Lustisha Atcherson, 
wife of Elijah Atcherson, M. D. She puffed 
into a chair, atremble with excitement. 

It would have been difficult to find a 
person so perfectly the antithesis of Sally 
as Lustisha Atcherson. Sally was flagrantly 
figureless and notoriously good-natured. 
Mrs. Atcherson boasted a perfect though 
unduly plentiful figure and her ndture was 
hopelessly acrid. Where Sally was friendly 
with everyone, Lustisha was the avowed 
enemy of mankind. ‘‘’Ceptin’ on’y Chris- 


teen Gethers,”’ remarked Pliny Driver once . 


to his wife, “‘Lustisha Atcherson is the 
sourest woman which is; an’ if’n Lustisha 
ever gits thin she’s gwine be wuss.”’ Lus- 
tisha had recently been losing weight. To 
her Sally brought tidings of the advent of 
Florabelle Gazelle. 

Lustisha listened with tight-lipped in- 
tolerance. She was frigidly unenthusiastic 
over Sally’s bubbly description of Flora- 
belle’s pulchritude. Lustisha’s best friend— 
had she been blessed with one—would 
never have claimed good looks for Mrs. 
Atcherson. Homeliness was Lustisha’s 
sorest point. And so, because Sally dwelt 
too long and too glowingly upon the per- 
fections of face and figure with which the 
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newcomer was blessed, Lustisha instinc- 
tively rose in arms against her. Lustisha 
even sniffed; and when Lustisha sniffed 
those who knew her prepared for action in 
great squally gobs. 

“Movie stah, huh! Who says she’s a 
movie stah?”’ “a 

‘She does.” 

““Who’s she?”’ 

“Florabelle Gazelle; an’ 

“‘Ain’t never heard of her.” 

“She’s stah’d by the Cha’coal Fillum 
Co’p’ration.” 

“‘N’r neither I ain’t never heard of it.’”’ 

“T is,’ returned Sally triumphantly. 
“Tt’s a ginuwine big fillum comp’ny.” 

Lustisha was impressed in spite of her- 
self. 

“Who brung her to the hotel?” 

“Brother Hammond Bias, which owns 
the Jimdandy Theater.” 

Lustisha registered further impression. 

“What he say she is doin’ heah?”’ 

“He brung her heah from Chicawgo to 
make talks an’ hol’ ’ceptions down to the 
Jimdandy after each night show. I reckon 
tha’s countin’ Simmie Judge’s Real Nobil- 
ity Theater is been hu’tin’ his business 
some.” 

“ An’ I reckon he’ll be hu’tin? Hammond 
Bias’ business a heap mo’n that if’n he 
don’t quit bringin’ stage wimmin down to 
Bummin’ham. Reckon that gal spec’s 
Bummin’ham sassiety to tu’n out an’ do 
her proud?” 

‘“Reckon she do,”’ admitted the honest 
Sally. 

“She thinks wrong.” 

Sally shook her head doubtfully. 

“Dunno ’bout’n that. Reckon they 
ain’t many cullud folks in Bummin’ham 
who woul’n’t take on over a ginuwine 
movie stah, wunst they got the chancet.”’ 

‘‘Heah’s one which won’t!” snapped 
Mrs. Atcherson. 

“Well,” retorted Sally, “‘heah’s one 
which will. I think she’s elegant.” 

Meantime Hammond Bias, proprietor of 
the Jimdandy Theater and creator of Flora- 
belle Gazelle, was working. Hesought Cris- 
pus Breach, fiery-penned editor of the 
Weekly Epoch, and forced that gentleman 
to alter the make-up for the edition due on 
the streets the following day. He informed 
Brother Breach of his coup in landing the 
personal services of the celebrated Flora- 
belle Gazelle and tickled Mr. Breach with 
a half-page advertisement. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Breach, Bias 
hustled back to the hotel, secured a photo- 
graph of Miss Jasmine Poston, autographed 
by her as Florabelle Gazelle, and carried it 
to a local engraving company. When the 
Weekly Epoch appeared the followingmorn- 
ing a full two-thirds of its front page was 
given over to Florabelle. 

From her maiden appearance at the six- 
o’clock show that evening Florabelle was a 
riot. Hammond Bias, ever a keen business 
man, immediately put a quietus on the 
antiquated system of “Enter when you 
will and leave when you get tired.” In- 
stead, he timed his shows: “Feature pic- 
ture at 6:00 P.M.; reception by Miss Flora- 
belle Gazelle at 7:15; second night show at 
7:45; reception by Miss Gazelle at 9:00”’— 
andsoon. After each reception the theater 
was emptied of patrons, with the result 
that, instead of playing to what is profes- 
sionally termed “‘two houses and a half” a 
night, he exhibited to three capacity audi- 
ences. 

Wednesday morning brown Birmingham 
hummed with laudations of Florabelle Ga- 
zelle. The town was her oyster and she had 
opened it wide. Garbed in a new cream- 
colored coat suit, with hat and gloves to 
match, Miss Gazelle appeared for a brief 
talk after each picture, expressed her de- 
light with the manifold beauties of Bir- 
mingham, regretted that her profession 
made residence there impossible, and then 
invited all who desired to meet her to step 
forward. 

They all stepped. Until the thing was 
systematized they stepped on each other. 
Florabelle figured that she would be forced 
to sting Hammond for a new pair of gloves 
each day. 

_On the morning of her second day she 
visited a photographer and paid a bonus 
for speed in turning out a wholesale order. 
Two days later there appeared beside her a 
huge stack of photographs of herself, each 
inscribed: 


” 


“To my most intimate friend, 
from Florabelle Gazelle.’ 


The photograph idea was a gold mine. 
The price was one dollar each. Pikers were 
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few and far between, and conspicuously of _ 


the feminine gender. 

Meantime she was, figuratively speaking, 
passed round on a silver platter. Midnight 
dances, afternoon automobile parties, bridge 
luncheons, restaurant dinners! Jasmine 
Poston’s personality became rapidly and 
completely absorbed by the queenly, exotic 
Florabelle. 

As for Hammond Bias and the Jimdandy 
Theater, they flourished even as a pair of 
green bay trees. Money poured into the 
box office faster than the box office could 
accommodate it. Nor was that the sole 
source of the bliss which had descended 
upon Mr. Bias. The genuine glee was de- 
rived from realization of the gloom that 
had settled over the person of Mr. Simmie 
Judge and his Real Nobility Theater, two 
doors down the street. 

Adequate audiences at the Real Nobility 
Theater were not. Mrs. Lustisha Atcher- 
son, her instinctive hostility to the visiting 
celebrity fanned into overt dislike by one 
sight of Florabelle’s perfectly tailored ele- 
gance, tried her best to divert the current 
of patronage to the Real Nobility; but, for 
once, Mrs. Atcherson found herself bereft 
of power. 

Florabelle knew nothing of Mrs. Lus- 
tisha Atcherson or of that lady’s aversion 
for her; and had she known she would 
have been unworried. Florabelle was enjoy- 
ing herself to the ultima Thule and the word 
‘“‘worry”’ had vanished from her lexicon. 

Saturday night found Florabelle at the 
height of her glory. She had been magically 
transformed from a person to a personage. 
She stood upon her platform after each 
picture and languidly shook the hand of 
each awed patron who passed before her, 
mumbling polite and stereotyped nothings 
in response to their bashful stammering 
introductions. She told each and all that 
she was glad to meet them and that the 
price of her autographed photograph was 
one dollar. 

The second-show crowd on Saturday 
night was slightly more than capacity. 
The little frame theater was jammed to the 
rafters with a crowd impatiently awaiting 
the end of the picture, which the oper- 
ator, under orders, was running off at ex- 
cessive speed. When it ended, Hammond 
Bias made a very brief talk, in which he 
announced that the reception would now 
be held. ‘‘An’ please fo’m the line on the 
right, ladies an’ gen’lemen. An’ don’t 
push; ev’ybody gits a chance.” 

Florabelle had graduated from the dé- 
butante class. The crowd that greeted her 
thrice nightly had long since ceased to be a 
number of individuals. It had become a 
homogeneous procession, composed of myr- 
iad persons who gripped one’s hand and 
passed on, a pleasing proportion of them 
contributing one dollar and appropriating 
a photograph. Those who did so were the 
only ones who excited a ripple of interest 
in pee bored though exalted mind of Flora- 
belle. 

They filed before her, shaking her hand 
interminably—a fat woman with a baby 
in her arms; a tall thin man; a little boy 
with chocolate on his fingers—‘“‘Lordy! 
’Nother pair of gloves done been ruint!’’— 
a pompous golden-brown individual with a 
pink carnation in his buttonhole; two gig- 
gling girls, who remarked that it must be 
ee to be an actress; a man in over- 
alls. 

And then, from the void of placid equa- 
nimity there came a bolt! It came quietly 
and unheralded; but for a brief instant 
Miss Florabelle Gazelle ceased to exist and 
a thoroughly panic-stricken Jasmine Poston 
took her place. 

Out of the crowd there came a black cal- 
loused hand, which slipped diffidently into 
hers. She felt the boring of a pair of startled 
eyes. She raised hers idly and started the 
conventional greeting. And then she recog- 
nized the man behind the hand. 

The man was Mr. Probable Huff, of De- 
eatur, Alabama! 

_ For perhaps three consecutive and zon- 
like seconds the tableau held—Jasmine 
Poston rigid in sudden fierce terror; Prob- 
able Huff paralyzed with surprise. 

The woman was the first to recover a 
poise that had never yet forsaken her in 
a crisis. She slipped heroically back into 
character. She became—though not with- 
out dint of intensive mental effort—Flora- 
belle Gazelle. 

Please’ to meet you, Mistuh—Mis- 


tu 
Probable Huff gagged. He tried to 
eae his tongue on lips as dry as July 
rst. 


July 12, 


“Yonder ismy photographts,” murn 
Miss Gazelle suavely. ‘They is ; 
graphted pussonally; ’n’ they cos’ on’; 
dollar apiece each.” 

But still Mr. Huff did not move, 
crowd surged forward impatiently, 
grumbled and made remarks not ¢o: 
mentary to Mr. Huff or his imme 
ancestors. A bored look took its place 
the face of Miss Gazelle, but she was 
ful to shield the frightened light of her 
with modestly downcast lids. More 
thanked the Fates that cream-co 
gloves effectually concealed the hand 
signet ring which belonged to Mr. Pro] 
Huff and which was at that very m 
reposing on her finger. Mr. Huff ul 

“‘ Ain’t I met you befo’.?” 

“Me? I hahdly remembers you, 
then, I meets so many folks I 
ever been to Chicawgo?”’ 

“No. Is you ever been to Decatur’ 

“Decatur, which?” : 

“Decatur, Alabama.” 

“T don’t think I is ever heard tell o 

Mr. Huff stared some more. His 
was on his lost ring. ¥ 

“‘T’ll jes’ be swannied!”’ ; 

“Tf'n you don’t want no pitcher I re 
you better move on, Mistuh Wha’ 


, 


name.’ 
“Yo’ pitcher?” 7 
“ce VWeh a 


A silver dollar clinked into the 
box. Mr. Hufi’s fingers avidly clut 
an autographed photograph of Miss k 
belle Gazelle. The crowd pressed for 
and handshaking commenced where i 
been interrupted’ But as Mr. Huff 
gressed toward theexit, puzzling withst 
eyes over his newly acquired photog 
Miss Jasmine Poston saw his woolly 
shake uncertainly. R 

Nor had the light of fear died fron 
eyes. It was intensified when, as the] 
came on after the last show, prepar 
to the reception, she saw Mr. Probable 
in the rear of the theater staring r, 
toward her. i 

Jasmine gave herself over to a sie 
headachy thought. She knew that : 
she left the theater Mr. Probable 
would be waiting to speak with her, 
she was very much afraid that the da 
her pleasant masquerade were near 
disastrous end. : 

The potentialities of the situation 
rified her. She had slipped blithely 
the rdle of Florabelle Gazelle and she 
about to slip out with disconcertin 
denness. She might even land in jai 

There was no gainsaying the faet 
Probable Huff had recognized her. 
because of his ingrained provincialisn 
exposure been temporarily avoided. 
Probable had not immediately rais 
scenemerely meant that hehad beenstu 
by the shock of their meeting and 
there existed in his mind merely a 
shadow of doubt which insured one 
chance of escape. ! 

She racked her fertile brain for a 
curate remembrance of Probable Huff 
was impressionable—very; and gullil 
a degree. Those, she knew, were his 
dinal weaknesses. Patently it was he 
to play on them to the end of her 
safety. Probable was positive—too 
tive—that she was Jasmine Poston; 
he did not know it! Therefore the task 
fronting her was to convince him, one 
for all, that she was Florabelle Gazel 

And suddenly Jasmine smiled. | 
exertion, she had caused Probable t 
his heart to her during the Decatur soj 
And now, in the butterfly radiance of 
dom, the same task ought to presel 
insurmountable difficulties. In brief, 
Florabelle Gazelle determined she } 
vamp Mr. Probable Huff, to the en 
in his infatuation Mr. Huff should f! 
Miss Jasmine Poston. 

The idea was inspirational and Jas 
smiled beatifically over the simplici 
the solution. It appealed to her aii 
sense—herself vamping a man for the 
pose of making him forget her! Ther 
a task worthy of the actress she cle! 
to be. | 

She realized, however, that Pro} 
was hot on the trail of his ring. The! 
she doffed that bauble and slipped it :! 
into her stocking. She seated herself t' 
the cracked mirror which decoratet! 


Nature and‘applied art could m 

Then she sallied forth, intent on bev 

ing Mr. Probable Huff; of ensnarin 
(Continued on Page 103) 


e web of her charm until Jasmine 
yn had faded into lurid oblivion. 

ymine’s scheme was_ perfect—almost. 
ould have been quite perfect—and 
ly different—had Jasmine known that 


| (Continued from Page 100) 


‘tion of vamping Mr. Huff, bride- 
n, into ecstatic forgetfulness. 
+, Huff was waiting. He was nervous 
awkward as he teetered on the curb. 
he was infinitely puzzled. Florabelle 
le looked like Jasmine, acted like Jas- 
, her picture was the picture of 
ine, she talked like Jasmine, she wrote 
« Jasmine; but—dawg-gawn it!—he 
In’t quite make up his mind that she 
Jasmine! 
: was equally unsuccessful in convine- 
imself that she was not. His mind was 
sigle-track affair, which progressed to 
rlusions slowly and laboriously. He was 
nulish to admit that she was not his 
A ae flame and too bewildered to assert 
¢she was. 
jit there was more than a suspicion 
2 Florabelle and Jasmine were the same. 
1. being the case, he knew the pseudo 
cie star was seized and possessed of that 
vh Probable valued above all else in the 
yd, not even excluding his blushing 
2. That ring had been the pride of 
yable’s drab existence for years; it was 


belle was Jasmine, resort to the au- 
ities would not be beyond him in the 
(it that she proved reluctant to return 
ewelry. 

he stood on the curb awaiting her exit 
1 the Jimdandy Theater, thanking his 
3s for the kindness of business fate which 
bai his employer to Birming- 
from Decatur and prompted that gen- 
1an to make the trip in his little car. 
(ie save for a single exceedingly 
py stretch between Inglenook and 
wood, had been smooth and the jour- 
pleasant. 

he employer’s business promised to be 
‘thy and he had put Probable up for the 
ition of the visit at the Cozy Home 
el. And, time hanging heavily on his 
ds, Probable had drifted casually into 
Jimdandy. And now he didn’t care 
‘long he was forced to remain in Bir- 
gham. He flattered himself that the 
‘was going to prove profitable. 
lorabelle Gazelle left the theater, cov- 
y spotted Mr. Huff, and paused ostenta- 
sly before him. He screwed up his 
rage to the sticking point and addressed 


Miss Pos —— I mean, Miss Gazelle.’’ 
lorabelle swung on him in simulated 
1 dudgeon. 

Tha’s two times you done called me 
on my name.” 

I ain’t meant nothin’, Miss Gazelle. 
on’y countin’ you look so much like’n to 
1 which I been knowin’ up to Decatur.” 
You ain’t say so! You mean she looks 
zac’ly like me?”’ 

Yas’m. You sho’ said sumthin’ that 
at She looks ’nough like you to be 


lorabelle paused modestly, then flashed 
an electric glance from between half- 
ed lids. 

An’ you is tryin’ to pick up a ’quaint- 
eship with me cause’n you was fon’ 


er?”’ 


robable flushed under his coat of racial 


No’m—that is, I ain’t keer no mo’ 
it oo heah gal which I is been tellin’ 
0! 


lorabelle had been moving slowly down 

street. It had been a deft strategic 

re, for Probable found himself in step 

rs her, though still hazy as to how he 
ere, 


a y come you ain’t keer fo’ her, 
aot Prob’le Huff, of Decatur, Ala- 
ae. come you to be so’ at her, Mistuh 
4 pone me dirt!” 


Yeh.” 

Which way?” 

She come up to Decatur from Jack- 
e, Flo’ida, where she live’ at, an’ 

le a dead set fo’ me, countin’ I had a 
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swell an’ expensive signet ring which the 
white folks had gave me. Come her to git 
that ring offen me, she leaves town right off, 
quick—jes’ like’n to that!’’ And hesnapped 
his fingers. ‘“‘Fust thing I knowed ’bout’n 
she was goin’—she was gone.” 

“Where to?” 

He shook his head slowly. For a few 
moments he had been completely duped. 
He had forgotten Jasmine in talking to 
Florabelle. Now he surveyed his compan- 
ion deliberately. She met his eyes levelly, 
held them for a minute; then dimpled and 
smiled. A danger point had been safely 
passed—and she knew it. 

“T dunno,” he answered truthfully. 
“Jacksonville, I reckon. Then ag’in, 
mebbe ’tis Bummin’ham. She come thoo 
heah.” 

Jasmine was startled. 

‘An’ you come after her?” 

“Yes,” lied Probable promptly. 

Jasmine experienced a surge of genuine 
apprehension. It was squarely up to her to 
vamp the suspicious Probable, and vamp 
him hard. Nor was she fearful of a crude 
technic. Probable, she realized, was not 
overly gifted with discriminatory. sensibil- 
ities. 

“You wan’s yo’ ring back, eh?’ 

“Tha’s which. An’’”’—grimly—‘“‘Ise 
gwine git it.” 

“Tse bettin’ you does. I bets when you 
wan’s sumthin’ you is a pow’ful bad man 
goin’ after it.” 

Mr. Huff expanded pridefully. 

“T reckon they ain’t nobody up to Deca- 
tur I takes no talk offen.” 

‘An’ this heah gal went an’ run off with 
yo’ ring?” 

“Uh-huh! 
thing.” 

“‘Ain’t it terrible what some wimmin’ll 
do?” Florabelle sighed sympathetically. 

“They fooled with the wrong man when 
they puck on me.” 

“Ain’t it the truth now? I shuah would 
rather have you lovin’ me than hatin’ me.” 

Probablegasped. Unconsciously hismind 
leaped to a comparison of his bride with 
this radiant creature. The comparison was 
not overly flattering to the bride. 

“‘T ain’t hatin’ you,’’ he mumbled. 

“‘N’r neither, I reckon, you coul’n’t love 
no woman after what this Jacksonville gal 
done to you—huh?”’ 

“T ain’t sayin’ that.” 

Probable passed up the obvious oppor- 
tunity of mentioning his recent nuptials. 
Florabelle sighed ardently. 

““You is sho’ly a won’erful man, Mistuh 
Huff! Ise bettin’ you is pow’ful uppity 
with them Decatur folks.” 

“They pretty well min’s me,” he puffed 
importantly. 

“You said it then!”” She paused signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘I mos’ usuamly goes with some 
man fo’ a light supper after the show.” 

The hint was patent, even to Probable. 
They made their way to the Blue Star 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gents. Flora- 
belle, now completely and confidently in 
character, tactfully ordered only a ham 
sandwich and a cup of coffee. 

She worked hard. The light of doubt 
was slowly fading from the eyes of Mr. 
Probable Huff. It was almost gone, but 
not quite. She noticed that he was staring 
eagerly toward her gloved left hand and 
that he exhaled with audible disappoint- 
ment when she casually drew off the glove 
and exposed ringless fingers. The ring itself 
nestled safely inside her stocking. 

She fascinated the bewildered bride- 
groom. He caught himself wondering how 
he had ever confounded such a witless 
creature as Jasmine Poston with this delec- 
table morsel of femininity T’other dear 
charmer being away—with his ring—Flora- 
belle exercised a monopoly. 

Suddenly Probable ceased his gustatory 
gymnastics. He choked. His eyes widened 
with terror. Florabelle turned and followed 
the direction of his gaze. A stout woman 
had risen hastily from a near-by table and 
was waddling toward them, an unholy light 
in her eyes. She towered over the table. 

“Ain’t this Brother Prob’le Huff, from 
Decatur?” 

He grunted unwilling assent. She intro- 
duced herself and turned inquiringly toward 
Florabelle. Mr. Huff shakily introduced 
Miss Gazelle, the famous motion-picture 
actress. The lady beamed. 

“T is so glad, Mistuh Huff, to meet yo’ 
city frien’! I is gwine back to Albany on 
the mawnin’ ’commodation an’ I’ll manage 
to stop off at Decatur long ’nough to men- 
tion that I seen you, an’ that you is havin’ 
a good time with yo’ swell frien’s.’’ 


She done that ve’y same 
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““Ne’min’! Needn’t bother.” 


if 
“’Tain’t no bother, Mistuh Huff. It’s 


gwine be a posituve pleasuah. You is got so 
many frien’s which will be int’rusted.” 

She plowed away like a victorious dread- 
nought. Probable groaned loudly and fer- 
vently. 

“T sho’ is the world’s champeen when it 
comes to playin’ hell!’’ he ejaculated. 

The visitation from the Albany lady had 
robbed Mr. Probable Huff of a little more 
than one hundred per cent of the interest he 
had managed to work up in Florabelle. He 
envisaged in crestfallen fashion the recep- 
tion he would receive from Lou Ellen on his 
return to Decatur the following week. It 
was a foregone conclusion that Lou Ellen 
would hear the tale—with embellishments. 
And Lou Ellen bore a deserved reputation 
for prompt and decisive action, some- 
times—but not always—followed by grim 
negotiation. The prospect for Probable 
was anything but roseate. 

Jasmine took her troubles to Proprietor 
Hammond Bias, of the Jimdandy Theater, 
the following morning. He listened atten- 
tively—and chuckled. 

“You is shuah the thinkenes’ woman, 
Miss Poston!” 

“T is a doin’ woman too, Mistuh Bias. 
But I wan’s an’ also needs yo’ adwice. 
Does you think Florabelle Gazelle better be 
travelin’ along to Jacksonville?’’ 

He shook his head. 

“Nary travel! If’n he don’t a’ready 
think you ain’t Jasmine Poston he will by 
the time you git thoo wukin’ on him wunst 
mo’. My adwice is that you do up yo’ ring 
fo’ mailin’ an’ give it to yo’ railroad frien’, 
which you says yo’ ownse’f is leaving heah 
on his run fo’ Jacksonville this afternoon. 
Then let him mail it from they to Prob’le 
Huff, in Decatur; an’ when he heahs’bout’n 
it bein’ they fo’ him he’s gwine be shuah 
you is in Jacksonville, an’ ev’ything’ll be 
chicken.”’ 

“T ain’t keen ’bout runnin’ no risk.” 

. “’Taint no risk,’’ negatived Hammond 
Bias. ‘It’s a shuah thing. Besides, they 
is too much money comin’ into the Jim- 
dandy box office now fo’ you to go quittin’ 
on me. Two mo’ weeks an’ I’ll have Sim- 
mie Judge an’ his Real Nobility Theater 
huntin’ a slag heap to hide behin’.”’ 

“But if’n I was to be foun’ out 

“You ain’t gwine be. C’n you git yo’ 
han’s on yo’ Decatur frien’ to-day?” 

“Uh-huh! He’s stayin’ to the same hotel 
what I is.” 

Hammond Bias rubbed his palms to- 
gether unctuously. The future was looking 
bright and he was reluctant to let a good 
thing end. 

“Then you ain’t got nary worry, Miss 
Jasmine. You gimme that ring to send off, 
while you go an’ lay fo’ Mistuh Prob’le 
Huff an’ give him one mo’ fust-class bang-up 
wampin’. If’n I ain’t flatt’rin’ you too 
much I’m bettin’ that’ll satusfy him an’ 
make him posituve certain you ain’t you.” 

Florabelle followed both the letter and 
the spirit of his advice. Poor Probable, 
frightened horribly and fearful of conse- 
quences, tried his level best to escape the 
toils of the charmer; but she would have 
none of that. 

She worked swiftly and cleverly. She 
could not understand his diffidence and 
finally diagnosed it as a premonitory symp- 
tom of true love. 

By five o’clock she had effectually con- 
vinced him that she was indeed Florabelle 
Gazelle, of Chicago. Well satisfied with 
her afternoon’s work, Florabelle led the 
way from Capitol Park toward the Cozy 
Home Hotel. Probable followea, half a 
pace in the rear, thoroughly miserable and 
embarrassed. He felt that his actions were 
unbecoming a bridegroom. But she hadn’t 
even given him a chance to inform her that 
he was a bridegroom. 

They mounted the narrow flight of red- 
carpeted stairs to the hotel lobby. And 
there they paused in petrified astonish- 
ment. For, seated on a davenport, staring 
at them with hard level eyes in which there 
was no hint of compromise, was Mrs. 
Probable Huff, née Lou Ellen Nuch! 

Mrs. Huff rose stiffly and nodded impe- 
riously to Mr. Probable Huff. 

“Come ’long with me, Mistuh Huff. 
I wan’s you to splain a few things, not the 
leastes’ of which is that pitcher I foun’ 
hangin’ in yo’ room!” 

Mr. Huff emitted a dolorous sigh and 
limped weakly into the worst two hours of 
his career. Miss Poston made all haste to 
Mr. Hammond Bias. Once again he proved 
a good listener. By the time she completed 
her story his decision was ready. 
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“Ne’min’ how this come to be, Miss 
ape You is jes’ nachelly got to stick it 
out!” 

“What you mean—is got to?” 

“T mean jes’ zac’ly what I done said. 
’Cause why? ’Cause chances is they ain’t 
no woman, an’ speshully this heah Lou 
Ellen female, which is gwine be fooled so 
easy like Prob’le was. Her bein’ ’gage’ to 
him an’ him havin’ been lovin’ you up to 
Decatur—she is got to git hit with a ham- 
mer befo’ she is gwine be’lieve you is some- 
body else. 

“Now if’n you was to disappear she’d 
know good an’ well you was Jasmine Pos- 
ton; an’ not on’y yo’d be plumb ruint, an’ 
mebbe ’rested fo’ false impressions of an- 
other pusson, but also I’d be ruint too. 
An’ if’n they come an’ ast you fo’ that ring 
it ain’t gwine do you no good, cause’n you 
ain’t even got that no mo’, countin’ I sent 
it to Jacksonville. No’m, Miss Poston; 
you is done said you is Florabelle Gazelle, 
an’ you is jes’ got to make this Nuch gal 
know you is her!” 

Meantime things—many things—had 
occurred in the room occupied by Mr. 
Probable Huff in the Cozy Home Hotel. 
He stuck to his story that the girl was 
really Florabelle Gazelle and that she had 
sought him that day following his intro- 
duction the previous night in quest of the 
ring. As to the latter, Mrs. Huff was so 
skeptical that, after finding her vocabulary 
inadequate to express her opinion, she 
moved herself to a room across the hall. 
Regarding the identity of the woman who 
looked like Jasmine Poston, Mrs. Huff was 
too amazed to be entirely convinced either 
way. But instinct told her that it was an 
impostor. She summoned Sally Crouch to 
her room. 

“Who this heah Gazelle woman is, Miss 
Crouch?” 

Sally gave an enthusiastic and explicit 
answer. 

“When she ’rive heah?’”’ pursued Lou 
Ellen doggedly. 

“Tas’ week.” 

“Saturday night?” 


“Lemme see. Yeh; ’twas Saturday 
night.” 

“T thought so!” Lou Ellen nodded 
grimly. 


“What you ’sinuatin’, Mis’ Huff?” 

“T mean that this heah woman ain’t no 
Florabelle Gazelle any mo’n what you is. 
Her name is Jasmine Poston an’ she’s from 
Jacksonville, Flo’ida; an’ she was visitin’ 
up to Decatur until when she come heah. 
My husban’ follered her to Bummin’ham, 
’cause’n this meetin’ between her an’ him 
was all a frame-up.”’ 

Sally explained to Mrs. Huff that Mrs. 
Huff was making a grievous error. Mrs. 
Huff countered with the detailed story of 
her sudden matrimony and the turmoil 
that immediately preceded it. Sally was 
doubtful, but willing. 

“Ts you shuah ’bout’n what you is sayin’, 
Mis’ Huff?” 

“Posolutely!”’ 

“Well, all I is got to say that they is one 
woman in this town which will lis’en real 
cheerful to all you is got to tell like’n to 
what you jes’ tol’ me.”’ 

“Name which?” 

“‘Lustisha Atcherson.”’ 

“Not the wife of Dr. "Lijah Atcherson?”’ 

“The ve’y same. She is said from the 
fust go-off that they was sumthin’ wrong 
*bout’n Florabelle Gazelle. Even countin’ 
you is wrong, Mis’ Huff, yo’ s’picions’ll 
make Lustisha happy.” 

One hour later the wild-eyed Mrs. Prob- 
able Huff was seated in the parlor of the 
Atcherson house. She told her story volu- 
minously. For the first time in months the 
lips of Mrs. Atcherson expanded from their 
firm set position into a smile. 

“‘T knowed it!” enthused she. 

“Which?” 

“That this heah Florabelle 
wa’n’t nothin’ on’y a impostor.” 

“But what is I to do?”’ wailed Mrs. Huff 
sobbily. ‘‘She’s done got my new husban’ 
so wamped he don’ know if’n he’s comin’ 
or goin’.”’ 

“Ts you willin’ to leave this thing to me, 
Mis’ Huff?” 

“What you is piannin’?” 

“‘T is gwine show that hussy up. I reckon 
that’ll make yo’ husban’ feel cheap.” 

“You don’t even know my husban’.” 

“Huh! That don’t make no diff’ence. 
Tis agin all husban’s.”’ 

“How you gwine show her up?” 

“Leave it to me, Mis’ Huff. You c’n 
trus’ me to git a good idee.” 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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Star Service Lowers Your Sawing Costs 


N° efficiency service on sawing you can hire will compare with the Service that 


goes with Star Saws. 


For no production expert in the country has given metal sawing problems more 
thought and study than we have given them the past 35 years. 


Perhaps this is an emphatic statement but we are 
continually proving it to the satisfaction of the fac- 
tories we serve. And it is a subject in which factory 
men are strongly interested since war work brought 
its abnormal inflation of factory costs. 


July 12, ig 9 


Just the other day we made a suggestion which made 
a radical saving in the sawing costs of a large Western 
factory. And this is a service that is yours to 
for the asking, regardless of the size of you 
plant. 


¢3 STAR HALK SAW BLADES & 


made of Tungsten Steel 


Machine and Hand 


Star Saws are the standardized blades that are designed 
to do the widest range of sawing at the lowest cost per cut. 


One Star Standardized Blade in your machine such as our 
ten-tooth, eighteen gauge blade will cut everything except 
the very heaviest and the very lightest work. This is be- 
cause our unique heat treatment of our special high tungsten 


Flexible and All Hard 


steel makes it possible for us to put a more acute cutting angle 
and more effective clearance on the teeth and still hold the 
points and the set. 


Give Star Saws and Star Service the chance to prove them 
selves in your factory. No matter how efficient your metal 
sawing is now—perhaps we can suggest an idea that will make 
you money. 
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Mr. FarIseEE KENNER 


| General Manager 
' Charcoal Film Corporation 
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“Wha’s all the trouble heah?” inquired 
Mr. Kenner. 

Simmie told him, starting his story a few 
years before the Creation and winding up 
with the discovery of the supposed mas- 
querade. 

““An’ what I wan’s to know is,” finished 
Simmie: ‘Is you got a gal actress’ name’ 
Florabelle Gazelle, or ain’t you?” 

Mr. Kenner smiled in superior fashion. 
His dignity -was puncture-proof and Sim- 
mie stood off in awe. 

“T is came pussonally from Chicawgo,” 
retorted Mr. Kenner icily, ‘‘to look an’ 
inquire into matters at fust hand. They is 
much regahdin’ this which woul’n’t be 
clear n’r neither apparent to you right offen 
the bat, even if I was to splain it. Strikes 
me that I had better atten’ to the matters 
an’ affairs of the immedjit future my own- 
se’f. Fust off, I wan’s to see Miss Gazelle 
right away. Where c’n IJ fin’ her at?” 

“‘She’s stoppin’ down to Sally Crouch’s 
Cozy Home Hotel. But, befo’ you go I 
wan’s to know what you wan’s me to do.” 

“Prine’pally nothin’; said nothin’ con- 
sistin’ enti’ely of keepin’ yo’ mouth shut 
concernin’ my prefessional ’filiations. If’n 
my wuk heah is to be fective an’ bear fruit, 
then I is got to prese’ve my incogniter; 
an’ they ain’t no one to know who J is or 
that I is gin’ral manager of the Cha’coal 
Fillum Co’p’ration—which same I is— 
or c’nected with same in any way. Un’er- 
stan’?” 

Mr. Judge claimed that he understood. 
He promised to keep his mouth shut and 
did so just long enough for him to hunt up 
Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson and tell her the 
gladsome tidings. He pledged her to silence 
and she kept the pledge—not because it 
was a pledge, but because, in the nature of 
things, Mrs. Atcherson wanted the ex- 
quisite pleasure of stage-managing the 
exposure. 

Meantime Farisee Kenner checked out 
at the Happy Hotel and registered at the 
Cozy Home, securing a room two doors re- 
moved from the bridal suite occupied by 
Miss Florabelle Gazelle. He installed him- 
self and rambled idly into thelobby. There, 
hunched on a chair, he saw a gloomy- 
looking country negro dumbly chewing the 
odoriferous stump of an ex-cigar. Farisee 
sank into a seat beside him. He produced a 
gold-banded perfecto and forced it upon 
his dazzled companion. Probable shied 
nervously. 

“T ain’t want to jine no lodge.” 

“T ain’t no organizer,’’ smiled Mr. Ken- 
ner affably. 

“N’r neither I don’t need no mo’ in- 
surance.” 

“T ain’t no insurance man. My name is 
Farisee Kenner. Ise from Chicawgo.”’ 

At mention of Chicago Probable in- 
stinctively ducked. 

“Huh! Chicawgo?” 

“Yeh. Is you ’quainted there?” 

“T ain’t got on’y one frien’ which comes 
from Chicawgo, Mistuh Kenner, an’ she’s 
*bout’n ten mo’n I wan’s to have.” 

‘“Where did you meet her?” 

“‘She’s stoppin’ in this heah ve’y hotel. 
It’s Florabelle Gazelle, the famous pitcher 
actress.” 

“‘A-ah!” said Farisee. “‘You don’t say!”’ 

““Yassuh; I does say. I says also I is 
libel to be hearin’ ’bout that gal fo’ the res’ 
of my nachel life an’ fo’ ten yeahs after- 
wa’ds.” 

“You is pusson’ly ’quainted?”’ 

“°Ti’ely too pussonal.”’ 

“Tf’n you could intraduce me —— 

Probable Huff rose abruptly. 

“Tf’n you is boun’ to git ’traduced to 
that movie gal—Gawd helpin’ you!—git 
Sally Crouch to ten’ to it. She’s bigger’n 
what I am.” 

Farisee acquainted himself with the im- 
mensely portly proprietress of the Cozy 
Home Hotel. He conscripted his most win- 
ning smile and plastered it all over his face. 
He fairly oozed conviviality. Ten minutes 
later Sally Crouch dragged Florabelle 
Gazelle from her room. 

“Miss Gazelle, meet my frien’ an’ gues’, 
Mistuh Kenner.” : 

“D’ lighted to meet up with you, Mistuh 
Kenner.” 

“All the pleasuah what they is is mine, 
Miss Gazelle. You is from heahabouts?”’ 

“No. I is a No’therner.” 

“T hails from up yonder too.” 

“What paht?” 

“Chicago.” 

“oe Ohl 

Florabelle was not at all pleased to learn 
that she had made the acquaintance of a 
man who came from the city she had never 
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seen and which she claimed as home. But, 
despite a quiver of apprehension, she liked 
the man. He was easy, suave, polished. 
Before she knew what she was about she 
had donned hat and coat and gone forth 
for a bit of afternoon lunch with him. 

They progressed swimmingly. Fortu- 
nately for Florabelle, Mr. Kenner seemed 
averse to discussing Chicago. He said 
flatly that he disliked the city and didn’t 
care to talk about it. Miss Gazelle was 
grateful for the antipathy and laid claim to 
a similar feeling. So they mutually de- 
cided that Chicago, as a topic of conversa- 
tion, was strictly taboo. She was glad of 
that. She found herself irresistibly at- 
tracted to the dapper Chicagoan and would 
have been loath to sever their swiftly bud- 
ding friendship through fear of discovery. 

Mr. Kenner drew her out skillfully after 
first admitting that he knew very little 
regarding the manufacture of motion pic- 
tures, and still less about the persons who 
peopled them. Miss Gazelle—eager to im- 
press—waxed bold. Her heart was acting 
with a strange jumpiness. She grew volu- 
ble in describing her manifold histrionic 
triumphs. She ransacked the storehouse of 
memory for such scraps of movie vernacular 
and bits of professional patter as she had 
heard drip from the incarnadined lips of the 
stars for whom she had chambermaided. 

By the hour of the first show at the Jim- 
dandy that night she was pleasantly cer- 
tain that she had impressed him. Nor was 
she wrong. Before parting from her he 
made sure that she understood that they 
were dated up for a midnight supper after 
the final reception. He promised to be 
waiting with a taxicab. 

The advent of Mr. Farisee Kenner pro- 
duced an upheaval in Miss Florabelle 
Gazelle’s cosmic scheme. She had gazed 
into his eyes and listened to the lilt of his 
voice, and trouble had taken wing and 
departed. In short, for the first time in 
her brilliant social career, Miss Jasmine- 
Florabelle Poston-Gazelle was feeling the 
preliminary pangs of deep and lasting love. 

Love became an established fact during 
their midnight lunch. And Farisee let it be 
distinctly understood that, though not an 
impressionable chap, he found much that 
was seriously intriguing about Miss Gazelle. 

The affaire de ceur progressed with amaz- 
ing speed. Asa courageous captain of com- 
pliments, Farisee ranked with the world’s 
finest. He fairly swept the heretofore wary 
and poiseful Jasmine from her feet with the 
ardency of his wooing. 

Regarding himself he vouchsafed little 
information, and that was of a decidedly 
nebulous character. He said he was a 
traveling man who was laying off in Bir- 
mingham fora while. And asa layer-off he 
was in a class by himself. But as he was 
sartorially perfect and perpetually moneyed 
no questions were asked—or answered. 

Every onceina while Jasmine was brought 
up short in her honeyed anticipations by 
the embarrassing explanations inevitably 
necessary regarding her anomalous position 
in Birmingham. She wondered whether 
Farisee would continue to love her when he 
discovered she was an impostor—a mere 
first-class chambermaid at a fashionable- 
resort hotel instead of a moving-picture 
star. To the end of insuring his forgiveness 
she neglected no art in the universal cata- 
logue of femininity that would charm him. 
She was on edge every minute and each 
hour more deeply in love. 

So far as Farisee was concerned, the pop- 
ulation of Birmingham consisted of one 
person—and that one transient. He had 
eyes for no one save Jasmine. He accom- 
panied her nightly to the Jimdandy Theater, 
hung round her dressing room between 
receptions, and carted her away on auto 
rides and to midnight luncheons when the 
evening’s work was completed. 

During that week a firm friendship was 
cemented between Mr. Farisee Kenner, of 
Chicago, and Mr. Hammond Bias, of Bir- 
mingham. They shot pool together and 
chatted affably of things in general. 

“Tf’n it wa’n’t fo’ the fac’ that I don’t 
know nothin’ whichsoever ’bout’n Brother 
Kenner,” commented Hammond one night, 
“‘T’d say he was the swellest feller which is 
ever lived.” 

Meantime no less than three persons 
were viewing askance the sudden infatua- 
tion of Farisee and Florabelle. One was the 
slow-thinking Simmie Judge, of the Real 
Nobility Theater; the second was Lou 
Ellen Huff, who was fearful that the dé 
nouement would not come until after the 
exigencies of her husband’s employer’s busi- 
ness carried them back to Decatur; and 
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the third person was the vinegary Mrs. 
Lustisha Atcherson. 

Lustisha was bitter. And, unlike the 
two others, she was far from supine. When 
she determined upon something she usually 
went after it. So, after carefully watching 
the flaming progress of the love affair be- 
tween Farisee and Florabelle, she wisely 
concluded that all bets were off unless the 
hand of Farisee was called quickly, un- 
expectedly and efficiently. 

Whereupon, having once again taken the 
reins in her own hands, she made a move. 

She announced that on the following 
Wednesday night she was giving a recep- 
tion and dance in honor of the visiting 
celebrity—Miss Florabelle Gazelle, of the 
Charcoal Film Corporation. 

Florabelle accepted casually. So, unsus- 
piciously, did Hammond Bias. And so did 
Farisee Kenner. 

“What you plannin’ to do at yo’ party, 
Mis’ Atcherson?” queried the impatient 
Lou Ellen Huff. 

“Tis gwine do a plenty!’ came the sharp 
answer ‘‘An’ this heah Florabelle woman 
is gwine be a’mighty sorry fo’ same.” 

“‘T hope so,” sighed Lou Ellen. ‘I sho’ly 
does.” 

Lustisha glanced sharply toward her. 
“You is plumb shuah they ain’t no mistake 
*bout’n this gal bein’ the Jasmine Poston 
which visited up to Decatur?” 

Lou Ellen sniffed. ‘‘Mebbe a man like 
what Pro’ble is ¢’n be fooled, but not no 
woman. She ¢c’n wamp him, Mis’ Atcher- 
son; but she cain’t wamp me. I done 
knows!” 

Lustisha went happily ahead with her 
arrangements. She placed the catering in 
the hands of the efficient Sally Crouch. 
And she egged Simmie on to quiz Farisee. 
As to that, she might as well have attempted 
to build an automobile with a cheese box 
and three spools. Simmie’s maladroit ques- 
tions were turned deftly aside by the suave 
and affable Farisee, whose poise matched 
that of the incomparable Jasmine. 

Simmie knew Farisee was making sport 
of him and Simmie grew exceedingly peeved. 
Whereupon he made the grievous error of 
telling his sympathetic wife of the drama 
due for an early staging. 

Mrs. Simmie immediately told the story 
in amplified form and strictest confidence 
to Mrs. Pliny Driver, and Mrs. Pliny trans- 
mitted it to Sis’ Callie Flukers. Flooie! Sis’ 
Callie got her second wind after the fifth 
recountal and from then on traveled tire- 
lessly from house to house. By the time she 
finished, the story was garbled but the im- 
pression unified At the handsome home 
of Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson on Wednesday 
night a bombshell was to be neatly placed 
under the chair of Miss Florabelle Gazelle 
and expeditiously exploded. From the mo- 
ment the acid waggy tongue of Sis’ Callie 
Flukers got into the game a record attend- 
ance at the Atcherson festivities was a cer- 
tainty. 

But the talebearing of the loquacious 
and elastically veracious Callie Flukers had 
a far-reaching effect, which that gossipy 
lady had failed to anticipate. In due time 
the unexpurgated story reached the shocked 
ears of Mr. Hammond Bias, proprietor of 
the Jimdandy Theater. Mr. Bias pro- 
ceeded to rise high in the air and remain 
there. 

His first move was to enter unceremoni- 
ously the room of Florabelle Gazelle at the 
Cozy Home Hotel, sling his hat viciously 
into a corner and himself into an easy chair. 

“Git busy!’”’ he commanded. 

She looked up in surprise. 

“Says which?” 

“T says git busy!” he roared, his urban- 
ity gone. ‘‘An’ when I says it I means it. 
An’ what I means is that you is got to staht 
right heah an’ now packin’ yo’ luggage.” 

Florabelle seated herself with enraging 
calm. ‘‘ Why?” 

“’*Cause’n you is leavin’ fo’ Jacksonville 
to-morry afternoon.” 

““Who says so?” 

“T does.” 

“Ts sumthin’ went wrong?” 

“Huh!” ejaculated Mr. Bias with 
heavy irony. ‘‘Lis’en at the woman astin’ 
me, ‘Is sumthin’ went wrong?’ Jes’ lis’en 
at her, will you? No, Miss Florabelle Ga- 
zelle which was, they ain’t sumthin’ went 
wrong a-tall; they is jes’ ev’ythin’ went 
wrong !”’ 

“How come?” 

The aplomb of Miss Gazelle was vastly 
annoying to the visibly perturbed Mr. 
Bias. He did not know that love had trans- 
ported her to Olympian heights and that 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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TRONG WITH THE STRENGTH 
OF A PERFECT STRUCTURE 


TIRE is as durable as any one 

of its parts, exactly as a chain 

is as strong as its weakest link. 

Any defect developed during 

manufacture, like the ill-forged 
link, is a future menace. 


Under the pull of power im- 
pulses and the grind of brakes, in 
ordinary service, the least inequal- 
ity in the tire body becomes a 
weakness in its wall of resistance. 
Flaws grow into ruptures and 
shorten tire life. The tire does 
not wear out; it blows out. 

In McGraw Tires, such defects 
are absolutely prevented at the 
source by the Duplex Process, an 
exclusive McGraw method. 


The Duplex Process also keeps 
the elastic vigor of rubber and the 
full strength of cotton unimpaired 
during the annealing of these 
elements by vulcanization. Thus, 
in the finished McGraw Tire, 
cotton and rubber remain at their 
best. 

McGraw Tires have an elastic 
quality which enables them to 
rebound under road shock and 
stave off deterioration. They have 
the assured service 11 them which 
only mechanically perfect con- 
struction can obtain from high 
grade materials. 


You can depend upon their 
mileage. 
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Fabric Tires 
Cord Tires 


6000 Miles 
8000 Miles 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of McGraw Cord and Fabric Tires, Regular and HiTread Truck Tires, Inner Tubes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories: East Palestine, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 107) 
she was—temporarily at least—far, far re- 
moved from the worries of this sordid mun- 
dane sphere. Mr. Bias grabbed at his shock 
of hair with trembling fingers. 

“Right heah an’ now, Miss Florabelle Ga- 
zelle, you ceases an’ stops bein’ the woman 
which you ain’t an’ becomes the woman 
which you is. Also, I wishes to say a few 
wo’ds ’bout’n this heah Mistuh Farisee 
Kenner, of Chicawgo, which if he heard me 
he could have me ’rested fo’ criminal 
liable.” 

Florabelle froze up. 

“Mr. Kenner is my gen’leman frien’.”’ 

“T reckon you knows all what they is to 
know ’bout’n this heah Mistuh Kenner— 
huh?” 

“T reckon I does.” 

“Yeh; an’, b’lieve me, you on’y reckons. 
’Cause I know you ain’t know nothin’. 
Not nothin’ a-tall! If’n you did yo’d of 
done took a ax to him long ago. Does you 
know who he is an’ what he does fo’ a 
livin’?”’ 

‘““He’s a travelin’ man, an’ 

“‘Lis’en heah at me, cullud gal; an’ lis’en 
attentive! Yo’ ve’y good frien’, Mistuh 
Farisee Kenner, is been makin’ a monkey 
outen you. ’Cause why? ’Cause’n Mistuh 
Farisee Kenner ain’t nothin’ on’y the gin’ral 
manager of the Cha’coal Fillum Co’p’ration 
of Chicawgo! Now what is you got to say?” 

It became immediately evident that 
Miss Poston had nothing to say. The tid- 
ings slammed against her mental midriff 
and she sank limply on the bed. 

“ee Huh ? ” 

Whereupon Mr. Hammond Bias pro- 
ceeded to cast forth the whole lurid story of 
Mr. Kenner’s perfidy, winding up with a 
vivid recital of the trap that had been laid 
in the setting of the Atcherson dance. 

He mopped his forehead with a pink silk 
handkerchief. 

“By’ybody is been egged on,’ he con- 
tinued heatedly, “‘by her an’ that Lou 
Ellen woman. I reckon you di’n’t even 
know that she done went an’ ma’ied Prob’le 
Huff the day you left Decatur; an’ tha’s 
what brung her down heah when she heard 
you was wampin’ him.” 

Jasmine shrugged wearily. 

“J ain’t keer who is ma’ied to him— 
*ceptin’ on’y that I is sorry fo’ her.” 

“ Anyways,” raged Mr. Bias, “it was 
Lustisha Atcherson which made Simmie 
Judge write off to them Cha’coal people. 
An’, jes’ to make shuah that they wa’n’t 
gwine be no slip, Lustisha does the same; 
an’ also, too, she sen’s them yo’ pitcher fo’ 
lagniappe. 

“An’ t’-morry night, at the Atcherson 
dance, Lou Ellen is gwine ’cuse you of bein’ 
a fake, which yo’ real name is Jasmine 
Poston; an’ they is gwine call on Farisee 
Kenner to prove that you ain’t what you 
says you is. An’ when he gits done provin’ 
it up on you they ain’t be ’nough lef’ of 
Florabelle Gazelle to make a dish of break- 
fas’ food outen.” 

She extended her hands. ‘“‘ Well ry 

“‘They is on’y one thing fo’ you to do; 
an’ you is got to do that quick, an’ also fast. 
That is, beat it! Git out! Lose yo’se’f! 
Disappear away from Bummin’ham!”’ 

Something snapped within Jasmine Pos- 
ton. She had, for the first time in her life, 
fallen in love. And now she was tasting its 
pain. She sat motionless, wordless. She 
caused the raw nerves of Mr. Bias to jangle 
discordantly. 

“Say sumthin’! he yelled. ‘An’ do 
sumthin !”’ 

Her voice seemed to come from a dis- 
tance. 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to say, Mistuh Bias. 
An’ neither I ain’t gwine do nothin’.” 

“What kin’ of foolish talk is you makin’ 
now?” 

“T says I ain’t gwine git outen Bum- 
min’ham; an’ also I is gwine to Lustisha 
Atcherson’s dance t’-morry night!”’ 

Hammond Bias raved. He ranted. He 
extracted tufts of hair. He anathematized 
the mentality of women in general and 
Jasmine’s in particular. He scolded, threat- 
ened, cajoled. But she was adamant. 

“A’right, cullud gal! You says you ain’t 
gwine beat it an’ git away from Bummin’- 
ham, does you? You says you is gwine go 
to Lustisha Atcherson’s dance an’ take 
what is comin’ to you? You is gwine do 
that, huh? Well then, lis’en heah at what 

lis sayin’. I is sayin’ this—as follows: I is 
gwine be there too; an’ when they busts 
that bum’ under you I is gwine be sore as 
the nex’ one, an’ I is gwine riz up against 
you an’ say that you fooled me too. I is 
gwine ’cuse you of bein’ as much of a 
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impostor with me as you is been with ev’y- 
body else. An’ if’n they wan’s to ’rest 
you I is gwine subscribe to the warrant. 
Git that?” : 

“Yes,” she answered dully; ‘‘I git it.” 

‘An’ case’n you blames me ——” 

“T ain’t blamin’ you fo’ nothin’.” 

“Tha’s mighty good, ’cause blamin’ me 
ain’t gwine git you nothin’ nohow. I is 
gave you fair wa’nin’ an’ I is off’rin’ to 
buy yo’ ticket fo’ Jacksonville. Now I asts 
you las’ time an’ fo’ all: Is you gwine to 
Flo’ida or is you gwine remain heah where 
you is at to make a bigger fool outen yo’se’f 
than what the Lawd intended?” 

“T reckon I is gwine stay an’ play fool,” 
she answered mordantly. 

He opened the door and launched a part- 
ing dart: 

“« An’ Lisgwinehe’p!” heroared. “‘B’lieve 
me, I is!” 

There was little sleep that night for the 
erstwhile Florabelle Gazelle. She tossed’on 
her bed, staring wide-eyed through the 
window toward the serried sky line vaguely 
limned in the effulgence of the full moon. 

Discovery! Exposure! Both would have 
appeared trivial save for the sinister réle in 
which Farisee Kenner wascast. That hurt— 
hurt to the quick. She had no censure for 
Hammond Bias. He had treated her 
squarely to the last. 

Farisee! He had duped her. There had 
been malice behind it. And she had been 
fool enough to fancy that he had given of 
himself as fully and freely as had she of 
herself. During all her racking thought the 
idea of avoiding the dance on the following 
night did not occur to her. 

If Farisee found pleasure in hurting her 
publicly, then she was determined that he 
should be robbed of not one iota of that’ 
pleasure. She would go. She would face 
exposure and the ensuing contempt of the 
colored populace. She found grim satis- 
faction in the martyr role. 

Toward morning Jasmine dozed. She 
dozed fitfully, her sleep broken by night- 
mare. She remained in her room during 
the day. Farisee stopped at the hotel and 
asked to see her. She pleaded headache 
and refused him. He sent a word of inquiry 
as to whether she intended putting in an 
appearance at the Atcherson dance. She 
notified him that she did. 

She went. She drove regally from the 
Cozy Home Hotel to the Atcherson domi- 
cile in Clarence Carter’s seven-passenger 
taxicab. She was dressed in her best. For 
two hours she had labored to present the 
best appearance possible. She purposely 
arrived a trifle late. 

The big ramshackle frame structure was 
ablaze with light and surging with strained 
hilarity as she alighted from the taxi and 
made her way to the veranda, to be greeted 
with suspicious effusiveness by Lustisha 
Atcherson. She glanced about the living 
room with eyes in which there was an un- 
natural brightness. 

There was an audible hush as Jasmine 
entered the room. Her eyes scanned the 
crowd swiftly. In a far corner she saw Lou 
Ellen Huff, smugly standing guard over her 
stiffly starched and thoroughly miserable 
bridegroom. Near the punch bowl was 
Hammond Bias, a deep frown corrugating 
his brow. He paused between each pair of 
disappointingly innocuous drinks to run a 
trembly finger between collar and neck. 

From out the crowd at the front door 
Farisee Kenner emerged. He was resplend- 
ent in the glory of full evening dress. His 
clothes shrieked their immaculateness from 
many-fluted shirt to patent-leather pumps 
polished to the ultimate. He crossed to 
Jasmine, lips smiling, hand extended. 

Her pose more than matched his. Their 
hands met—his warm and hearty; hers 
cold and clammy. 

“Eivenin’, Miss Gazelle.” 

‘‘Evenin’, Mistuh Kenner.” 

““Yo’ headache is some better, I trus’.” 

“Tt’s tol’able well.” 

sacl been *fraid mebbe you woul’n’t git to 
come. 

“‘T never had no idee of not comin’.” 

She was searching his face with her eyes. 
It was hard to believe that this man was 
planning her undoing. The guests were 
hanging on every word and gesture with a 
keen morbidity of interest. 

“Doesyoufeellikedancin’, MissGazelle?”’ 

“T suttinly does,” lied she bravely. 

The music blared; his arms went round 
her; they whirled across the floor in an 
intricate fox trot. 

Throughout the evening they were to- 
gether, their conversation strictly imper- 
sonal. Hammond Bias watched them with 
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hawklike intentness. He didn’t under- 
stand. Mrs. Lustisha Atcherson grew nerv- 
ous. She watched for her opportunity, and 
when it came she grabbed it. 

A dance ended. Farisee escorted Jasmine 
to the punch bowl, where ice floated in a 
sea of grape lemonade. Probable was there 
under the iron chaperonage of his bride. 
And Simmie Judge was immediately be- 
hind them. Mrs. Lustisha swept down 
upon the tableau, a dozen or more guests 
trailing interestedly in her wake. She 
pulled up short before Jasmine. 

The girl looked up, met the coldly glit- 
tering eyes of her hostess, and knew that 
she was face to face with a climax—the 
climax! She steeled herself for the ordeal. 
She even smiled. 

Hammond Bias, scenting action, drifted 
uncertainly to midstage. Mrs. Atcherson 
surveyed the guest of honor with open hos- 
tility. Then her high-pitched nasal voice 
cut through the chatter, stilling it instantly: 

“Miss Gazelle?” 

“Yes’m?” 

“Somebody is been tellin’ lies on you.” 

Jasmine shrugged. “‘I ain’t keer pre- 
tickerlely what other folks says ’bout’n me.” 

“You oughter care. An’ as fo’ me, I 
keers, countin’ you is my gues’; an’ the 
woman which is been spreadin’ them tales 
*bout’n you is my gues’ also.” 

“Name which?” inquired Jasmine, with 
just the correct degree of interest. 

Lustisha triumphantly designated Lou 
Ellen. " 

“Mis’ Prob’le Huff, from Decatur, Ala- 
bama.” 

Jasmine looked Lou Ellen over slowly 
and contemptuously. Then she turned 
back to Lustisha and smiled. 

“Her! It don’t make no diff’ence to me 
what a woman like’n to her says.” 

That was Lou Ellen’s cue and she rose to 
the occasion, face flaming belligerence. 
Probable Huff tugged weakly at her skirt; 
but she shook him off. Her eyes bored into 
Jasmine’s across the punch bowl. 

“You ain’t keer what a woman like’n to 
what I is says ’bout’n you, huh?” 

“Tha’s it zac’ly!” 

“You ain’t keer?’”? Lou Ellen flung 
round, faced the crowd for a second, and 
then swung back to Jasmine. “What yo’ 
name is, gal?” 

Jasmine arched her eyebrows. 

“ Ain’t yo’ hearin’ good? Or is yo’ under- 
standin’ as foolish as yo’ face?” 

““Wha’s yo’ name? I asts you that ques- 
tion plain black on white.” 

“My name,” returned Jasmine softly, 
“is Florabelle Gazelle, of Chicawgo! I is 
stah of the Cha’coal Fillum Co’p’ration!”’ 
Lustisha inhaled sharply. Hammond Bias 
gave a wild despairing tug at his wilted 
collar and muttered profanely. Probable 
Huff sibilated into his wife’s ear: ‘See? I 
done tol’ you so.” 

“‘Florabelle Gazelle, is it? Is you plumb 
shuah?” 

““Reckon I is.” 

‘‘Well then, answer me this: Is you ever 
hearn tell of a gal name’ Jasmine Poston?” 

Jasmine’s poise was magnificent. She 
shook her head thoughtfully. 

“‘Movin’-pitcher actress?” 

“‘No; she jes’ says she’s one!” 

‘An’ she ain’t really one?” 

“No,” snapped Lou Ellen Huff; ‘she 
ain’t really one. But she is got a whole lot 
of folks thinkin’ she is. She’s tellin’ folks 
that her name is Florabelle Gazelle!’’ 

For three ticks of the clock there was 
nothing to be heard in the room but silence. 
Then there was a rustling as the awkward 
spectators fidgeted nervously. Jasmine 
stared fixedly at her inquisitor, threw back 
herhead—andlaughed! Laughedringingly! 

“Somebody is been slippin’ some happy 
dus’ in yo’ coffee, Mis’ Huff.” 

“T asts you this, which you ain’t never 
answered: Is you Jasmine Poston or ain’t 
you Jasmine Poston?” 

Florabelle turned away disdainfully. 

“T ain’t useter makin’ talk with wimmin 
which ain’t ladies, Mis’ Huff.’”” Then her 
eyes met those of Lustisha Atcherson: 
“N’r neither, Mis’ Atcherson, I ain’t useter 
bein’ treated like’n to this when I is a gues’ 
ata pa ty.” 

Lustisha extended a restraining hand. 

“Jes’ a minute, Miss Whichever-yo’- 
name-is. Jes’ one li’l’ teeny minute!” 

Jasmine inspected her hostess coldly. 

“Well? What is you got to say with yo’ 
mouth?” 

‘Jes’ this,’’ snarled Lustisha: ‘‘ You says 
you is Florabelle Gazelle, which ac’s fo’ the 
Cha’coal Fillum Co’p’ration. Mis’ Huff 
says you ain’t her, but is somebody else. 


proves that you is the woman which yo 
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As yo’ hostess, I is responsumble to 
other gues’s fo’ you. An’ they happens | 
be one gues’ heah which ¢’n prove eal 
which. Ladies an’ gen’lemen, I wan’s 
pernounce that this heah Mistuh Farise 
Kenner, of Chicawgo, ain’t nothin’ mo’ no 
less than the gin’ral manager of the Cha 
coal Fillum Co’p’ration, which this lad 
heah says she wuks fo’. Ain’t that th 
truth, Mistuh Kenner?” F 

Farisee nodded gravely. His face wa 
pokerishly inscrutable. j 

“Tt suttinly is.” 

“Well now, Mistuh Kenner, I asts yo 
in all honesty: Is this gal Florabelle Gazel] 
an’ does she wuk fo’ the Cha’coal Fill 
Co’p’ration?” 

The crowd surged closer. Jasmine seeme 
to stop breathing. She half closed her ey 
for the impact. 7 

Farisee’s lips expanded into a smile. 
met Jasmine’s eyes triumphantly. 
shrugged. 

“Miss Gazelle?’’ he answered. 
she is a member of the Cha’coal Fillu 
Co’p’ration! An’ the on’y reason I ain 
never said so befo’ is that we been dickeri 
over the terms of her new contrac’ fo’ ne, 
yeah. She’s one of our mos’ prominer 
actresses!” 


The following morning, in her rooms ¢ 
the Cozy Home Hotel, Miss Florabel 
Gazelle entertained a visitor. The visit 
was Lou Ellen Huff. Lou Ellen was tea 
fully contrite. 

‘The mail is jes’ came in from Decatt 
Miss Gazelle,’”’ said she, “‘an’ in it was n 
husban’s ring an’ a letter regahdin’ sam 
An’ they come from Jacksonville, whic 


is an’ not the one which you ain’t. 
also wan’s to say that I never had 
real doubts ’bout’n you bein’ Florahe 
Gazelle—on’y that Atcherson woman ke 
eggin’ me on. You b’lieves what I say 
don’t you?” 
Jasmine smiled happily. 
““When a woman marries a man like 
to him you is ma’ied, Mis’ Huff, Ise willi 
to b’lieve anything she says.” 
Lou Ellen departed for the arms of h 
forgiving husband. A few minutes lai 
there came a light tap on the door and \ 
Farisee Kenner, of Chicago, entered t 
room. He was smiling broadly. 
“T done it!’”’ he announced. 
“Done which?” 
“IT went to see Hammond Bias an’ ha 
a talk with him. I showed him I be 
holdin’ ev’y ace in the deck; an’ so heh 
signed up to take two pitchers a month f 
two yeahs from the Cha’coal Fillum Co’p 
ration. You see, we is been tryin’ fo’ tl 
longes’ time to git bookin’s thoo the Sout 
but they wa’n’t a thing stirrin’. Theny 
begin gittin’ letters from Bummin’ha 
*bout’n you—an’ yo’ pitcher, which shows 
you had a screen face. a 
“Ordinary we would jes’ have wrot 
sayin’ you wa’n’t in our comp’ny. Buty 
knowed that somebody was givin’ us tl 
finest kind of advertisin’ what is, an’ 
come down my ownse’f to see coul’n’t Iu 
that to open this valu’ble te’itory fo’ o 
pitchers. ; 
““Mistuh Bias’ order stahts things 0 
Pretty soon we is gwine be exhibitin’ : 
over the South. So the trip is been re 
profitable from a business stan’p’int.” | 
“‘An’ it was business which made yi 
tell them I was a actress in yo’ comp’ny 
“No,” he answered, with momenta 
seriousness. Then his face lightened. “ 
gwine be the truth if’n you wan’s it 
Yo’d make a swell actress.” FA 
“You means you wan’s to sign me up 
“‘Shuah do! Co’se I ain’t got no pow 
to write no contrac’? ——” = 
“Gin’ral manager?” =" 
He laughed loudly. A 
“Huh! I ain’t no mo’ gin’ral man 
than what you is, Florabelle Gazelle. | 
when they sent me down heah I fig 
out they wa’n’t no use in these folks know 
I wa’n’t somethin’ real big; so I had th 
gin’ral manager ca’ds printed while l 
waitin’ betwix’ trains up to Cinsnattl. . 
b’lieve me, it was one mo’ heap of fun! 
““B-b-but,” stammered Jasmine, “if'n'} 
ain’t the gin’ral manager, which is yo 
“T is Mistuh Farisee Kenner, a me! 
of the sales fo’ce of the Cha’coal Fil 
Co’p’ration. An’ it strikes me, Jasm 
that, us both lovin’ each other an’ preten 
to besomebody which we neither ain’t — 
She hung her head shyly. 
“T reckon,” said she, “that I an’ 
ought to be mighty successful in ma 
people believe we is folks!” - 
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'y had Rooker sought out the sheriff? 
4 was his business with Punt? That 
ye new puzzle in the situation. Jubilo 
kind no theory that would explain it. 
| the evidences Rooker should have 
the sheriff and avoided him. By all 
jbidences Rooker was a train robber, 


) eriff was his natural enemy. 
# was not his enemy could Rooker still 
»: of the robbers? But—Rooker was 
)) them. Jubilo had seen him share 
toot. Then what? One chance oc- 
m% to him. Rooker might be a stool 
%; he might have been planted in the 
gy the sheriff; he might be ready now 
yray the others. Jubilo thought this 
hoable. If it were true Rooker would 
ve dared speak to Punt openly upon 
eet. He would have kept under cover. 
filo was puzzled, and he could find no 
wr to the puzzle. His thought ran back 


bbers that would be a natural thing 
hn to do—to shield Rooker. Jubilo did 
ow whether or not to believe Hardy 
ine of them. Circumstances said he 
Jubilo’s own estimate of the man said 
snot. Hardy was not one to flock 
birds of that feather. There was a 
Al justice and honesty and fearless- 
i the man. Jubilo was blown hot and 
yy the winds of his own reflections. 
* was a robber; he could not be a 
*. Jubilo could find no key to the 
i 


i 

clon. 

i thoughts ran back to that morning 
last day of his tramphood; the morn- 

(the day he had come to Hardy’s and 

nself-respect, and Rose. Theincidents 
}: robbery ran before his eyes like a 

nig-pi He could see very 


ized to himself the rider of that horse. 
orse and rider had been a mile or two 
barely near enough so that he could 
iguish the horse’s markings. The rider 
een merely a dark sliver against the 
iz land beyond. It might have been 
ry, it might have been anyone. Jubilo 


not tell. 
‘remembered that Hardy had made 


ture at the time. Rose had sworn 
oim, had supported him stoutly. But 
irdy was a robber would he not have 
lind would Rose not have lied to shield 
1 It was logical to believe this; yet it 
ver so hard for Jubilo to believe that 
1: Hardy or Rose would lie. He did not 
i A to think, but he was profoundly 
wled. 
3 trouble passed as he remembered his 
i with Rooker. There was honest joy 
tat. His blood still leaped to the feel of 
¢er’s mouth, crushed beneath his knuck- 
A flood of rage surged over him, so 
‘he wished he had choked Rooker life- 
;He was for a moment drunk with this 
rent rage. Then it passed, and he 
ered what Rooker was doing now, and 
éhe would do. Would he come back to 
iy’s? Jubiloknew that he would. There 
:, ratlike courage and persistence about 
cer. He would not be scared off; he 
id not be kept away by fright. Sooner 
ler he would return. 
ilo’s thoughts turned inward. He had 
-Xooker he would kill him if he returned. 
}d he do that? Would he kill Rooker? 
(0 was honest with himself. It is 
}enough to threaten to kill a man; 
even reasonably easy in the heat of 
ict to do the thing and strip away 
shreds of life. But in cold blood? 
he kill Rooker in cold blood? Jubilo 
chis head. He could not. He would 
| He had made an empty boast. 
} eed himself for those empty 
is flung in Rooker’s teeth. He called 
elf braggart and weakling. He tried to 
=n his resolution; but in his heart he 
Rooker was safeenoughfrom him. Ju- 
7as nota killer; he knew he would rather 
elf be killed than kill another man, 
though that other were Rooker. Kill- 
' anart that must belearned; the heart 
:iller is a slow growth, and it must have 
e soil. Jubilo, dig deep enough, was 
1 careless, frank and reasonably honest 
He was full of friendliness. And 
» was none of the stuff of death in him. 


‘He would enjoy doing that. 


, that he had sworn the horse was in talk 
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JUBILO 


(Continued from Page 25) 


He wished he had not told Rooker he 
would kill him. In a country where such 
thing are done it is unwise to make empty 
talk. Jubilo was not afraid of any danger 
on his own account. He was not afraid, for 
example, that Rooker would come armed, 
and shoot at sight. But he was afraid of 
what men would think of him when he 
failed to make good his boast. They would 
laugh; Rooker would laugh. 

A man of weaker stuff than Jubilo might 
have been fired by such a thought as this. 
Fear of being thought a coward might have 
hardened another’s resolution to the kill- 
ing point. But it was not so with Jubilo. 
When he realized men would mock at him 
he was sick and sorry. But he would not 
kill, he would not kill even Rooker, to 
avoid all the taunts men’s tongues could 
find to utter. He was notakiller; that was 
the up and the down and the in and the out 
of that. He might thrash Rooker again. 
But this 
other —— 

Then he saw the house ahead of him, and 
realized that he was almost home. A min- 
ute later the car drove up to the 
porch and on past it to the stable, 
and he began to take out the 
things he had gone to town to get. 

Rose came to the door of the 
house: ‘‘ Where is Bert?” 

Jubilo told her: ‘‘ He decided to 
stay in town.” 

She looked surprised, and she looked 
pleased. But she only said: ‘‘Dinner’s al- 
most ready.” Then she went back into the 
house. 

Hardy was in the stable, pulling down 
feed for the stock. He came out to where 
Jubilo stood by the car and asked, as Rose 
had done: ‘‘ Where is Rooker?” 

Jubilo said: ‘‘I left him in town.” 

Hardy asked: “Why? What hap- 
pened?” 

“We had some trouble,” Jubilo con- 
fessed. 

Hardy hesitated, looked thoughtful. 
*‘What was the trouble? Serious?” 

“We had a fight,” said Jubilo. 

“What about?” 

Jubilo’s face burned red as fire. 
Hardy asked: ‘‘ Rose?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Jubilo. 

_ Hardy shook his head. “‘I’msorry.. That 
was not right, Jubilo. It will start some 


And 


“ Jubilo had to defend himself. He saw 


‘that Hardy had misunderstood. He said: 


“Tt wasn’t that we quarreled. I overheard 
him speaking of Rose in—an unpleasant 
way. So I made him take back what he had 
said. I had to do it, sir.” ; 

He saw that Hardy’s eyes had hardened. 
“T see. I did not understand. Please tell 
me just what happened.” - , 

Jubilo told him straightforwardly. - 

“‘We separated, while I did the things 
you sent me to do,” he said. ‘‘He was to 
meet me to come home. But he didn’t turn 
up, so I went to look for him. Found him 
in that bootleg joint behind the restau- 
rant. As I came in he was talking about 
Rose. That’s all.” 

Hardy asked: “You whipped him?” 

oY est sin’ 

“Soundly?” 

“Yes, sir. He howled before he took it 
back.” 

Hardy stood silent, thoughtful, for so 
long that Jubilo was uneasy. The young 
man said at last: ‘“‘There was one thing I 
couldn’t understand. You may want to 
know about it. You know I told you I 
saw Rooker splitting the money with the 
holdup men?” 

“ee Yes.’ 

“Well, he went out of his way, in town 
to-day, to talk to Sheriff Punt. Met him 
on the street and took him out of sight 
somewhere. I saw them meet.” 

7 He spoke to Punt, yousay?”? — #%*'s 
him? 
“No, sir. Rooker stopped Punt.” 

Hardy looked perplexed and concerned. 
After a little he asked: ‘“‘Why didn’t you 
bring Rooker back with you?” 

“Perhaps I should have done so,” Jubilo 
said. “I guess I lost my head. I told him if 
he ever came out here again I’d kill him.” 

Hardy looked at him intently. ‘‘You 
said you’d kill him?” 

_ “Yes, sir.” And after a minute he added: 
“You see, things were pretty hot. One 


Didn’t Punt stop him first, to question 


man there tried to pull a gun. I had to 
take it away from him.” He lifted the 
weapon from his coat pocket and showed it 
to Hardy. ‘‘I lost my head,’ he said again. 

“But you told him you would kill him?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Did you mean it?” 

“T did at the time. I felt like killing him 
then.” 

Hardy smiled a little. ‘Do you still 
mean it?” he asked. ‘‘Do you intend to 
kill him when he comes?” 

Jubilo said honestly: ‘‘No. He needs it. 
But—I couldn’t do it, Ifear. Ishan’t try.” 

Sou lle pe 
laughed out of 
the country.” 


“Fear You Told Him You'd Do It,’ He Come 


mented. “‘Well, You Kept Your Word”’ 


“They'll have to laugh,” said Jubilo. 
“T talked too much. I’ll have to take my 
medicine.” 

Surprisingly Hardy gripped Jubilo by 
the hand. ‘‘ Don’t worry,” he said. “‘ Mat- 
ters will work out all right. You’ve done 


‘well, I should say.” 


Jubilo asked ‘‘Do you think he’ll come 
back?” 

“Yes,’’ said Hardy. There was, Jubilo 
thought,’ an infinite weariness in his voice. 
“Yes, he will come back.” 

“At least,’”’ said Jubilo, “I can give him 
another thrashing and kick him off the 
place.” 

Hardy shook his head. ‘‘ Don’t,” he said. 
“Don’t do it, please. Let matters work 
themselves out. The thing will come right 
in due time.” 

Jubilo said impulsively: “Listen, Mr. 
Hardy. Let me take a hand in this. I can 
see there’s something You and 
Rooker. I’d like to help you if I can.” 

“Thank you,” Hardy told him quietly. 
“‘But—there’s nothing you can do—except 
to stand by. Let the world roll on.” He 
smiled wistfully. ‘‘Things have a way of 
coming to pass, Jubilo, whatever we may 
do to stop them. I’ve found the best way 
is to meet them as they come, not go to 
meet them. Let Rooker come; let him 
have rope. I’ll tell you the story some day. 
T can only tell you now that I—want to be 
kind to the boy, Jubilo.” 

Jubilo said quietly: ‘All right, sir. But 
if you ever need me ——”’ 

“Of course,’’ Hardy agreed. 

Then Rose called them and they went up 
to dinner. She asked about Rooker, but 
Hardy merely said: “He decided to stay 
in town for a few days, Rose.” 

The girl understood there was something 
hidden from her; and she looked curi- 
ously at Jubilo, but she asked no further 
questions. ; 

This passed on a Thursday. Rooker did 
not return that day. The old shadow of 
apprehension lay upon the house that 
evening, when Rose worked in the kitchen 
and the men smoked upon the porch. 
Jubilo fretted under it. He lay awake for 
an hour or more after he had gone down to 
his bed in the hay, considering what had 
passed. But he came to no conclusion, 
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Friday saw them all three working in the 
fields, Rose driving mower or rake or wagon 
as the need arose. She wore in these days 
that garb of khaki which she had worn 
when Jubilo first saw her. When their work 
in the open was done she cooked their 
meals; but Jubilo insisted on being allowed 
to help her with the dishes again. He of- 
fered to do this often, but ordinarily she 
refused. This night he insisted. 

“You’re as tired as I am,” he said. 
“You’ve done as much work as I have 
to-day.” 

So he helped, while Hardy smoked in the 
kitchen and smiled good-naturedly at their 
swift talk together. Afterward they sat for 
a little on the porch before separating to go 
to bed. In spite of the hovering cer- 
tainty that Rooker would return they 
were very happy together. 

Saturday Rooker returned. Tom 
Pence, from up the river, made his 
weekly trip to Muskoka, stopping in 
the morning to take commissions. He 
came back in the late afternoon, when 
Hardy and Jubilo had come up to the 
house from the fields. They saw that he 
had a passenger in the seat beside him. 
He stopped before the house, at the 
foot of the hill, in a flurry of dust; 
and Rooker climbed out of the 
car and picked up a bundle of 
letters and papers and a parcel or 
two from the floor of the tonneau. 
Then Pence drove on, and Rooker 
grinning cheerfully walked up the 
HS toward where they waited for 

im. 

When he came near enough they - 
saw that Rooker still bore the 
marks of hisencounter with Jubilo. 
One eye had a dusky hue; his 
nose was larger than usual, and there 
were tiny cuts in his lips. Neverthe- 
less, they saw that the man’s ugly smile 
was still working. Give him credit, 
Rooker was no coward. 

He stopped ten feet away from the 
porch and looked at Jubilo. 

Then he asked cheerfully: 

“Well, would you kill a poor cripple, 
friend?” 

Rose had heard Pence’s car stop before 
the house and had joined Jubilo and Hardy 
on the porch. She did not understand 
what Rooker meant; and with a woman’s 
instinct for sympathy she cried: “Bert, 
you’ve been fighting!” 

Rooker shook his head. “I’ve been try- 
ing to fight,” he amended. “Mr. Y. O. 
ane here did all the fighting that was 

one.” 

Rose looked at Jubilo, but Jubilo was 
watching Rooker. She turned to her father 
and he said softly: “‘He and Jubilo fought, 
in town. Jubilo thrashed him.” 

Rooker asked Jubilo again: ‘Going to 
kick me off now or save me for breakfast? 
I came out to commit suicide. Don’t delay 
the funeral, young fellow.” 

Jubilo had the courage to eat his words. 
He told Rooker: ‘I shan’t hurt you. I was 
angry—said more than I meant. So long as 
you’re on the level here I’ll not interfere.” 

And Hardy added: ‘There’s always a 
place for you here, Bert, so long as you be- 
have yourself.” 

“Behave myself?’ Rooker grinned. 
“Why I’m a regular kindergarten child! 
Rosie knows that. I never was one to hurt 
anybody.” 

Rose was baffled and puzzled by this pas- 
sage between the men. She only knew there 
was something here that she did not under- 
stand. And she felt the tension in the air— 
a tension so acute it was like to break at 
any momentina jangling discord of tragedy. 

She was glad of the chance which Rook- 
er’s word gave her to take a hand, so she 
stepped down from the porch toward him 
and held out her hand and said: ‘Stop 
talking so much, Bert, and give me my 
mail. I’ve waited a week for it now.” 

Rooker laughed and gave her the packet 
he carried. The two other men relaxed. 
Hardy went into the house. Jubilo sat 
down on the steps, outwardly at ease, in- 
wardly alert. His perceptions were sharp- 
ened by his encounter with Rooker. He 
knew the man now for what he was—one 
utterly evil. And he set himself to expect 
the worst, and to counter the blow when it 
should be delivered. 

Watching Rooker now he saw the look 
the man sent after Hardy; and there was 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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An aristocrat from hub to hub, challenging any car to out-look it—challenging any by 
car at any price, on the basis of ‘‘comfort-miles’’ per dollar, to out-perform it—smooth is 
riding and silken-actioned without resorting to lengthy wheel-base — sturdy and ~ # 
dependable to a remarkable degree— quick as a cat on the throttle —a sensational hill " 
climber and a wonder when it comes to “‘laying right down”’ to a hard pull on heavy 
roads —this, in a sentence, is what you get in the new Allen at $1295. 
The arguments the car itself presents in actual road test are unanswerable. We, 
smilingly, dare you to match this car, not merely against other cars selling around its 
price, but against the more expensive cars on your automobile row. If, at the end of 
the test, Allen has out-pointed its competitors—buy the Allen. Could any suggestion 
be more fair? 
Fat FOIA IATL aA, 
An alarm clock obviously has more wheel- sized car should not be just as good-look- 
base than a watch — proving that you cannot ing as a larger car. This Allen is a slightly 
base va/ue on mere size alone. smaller edition of the cars selling for three to 
This new Allen demonstrates that, by brainy four thousand dollars. It is pe¢zfe, stylish and 
designing, passenger ease can be obtained beautiful. 
without resorting to lengthy wheel-base, for Of course, if you really need a bigger car — 
at sensible speeds — forty miles an hour or buy it. On the other hand, if you are look- 
under — no car rides with greater comfort. ing for a commodious and strictly quality five- 
You are ready to admit that driving a quick, orp Sah ts — buy an Allen. 
playful car is less work—that it costs less: to lies your’ own eyes and your-own auteerotale 
operate and, under present traffic conditions, experience be the jury.. We will gladly abide: : 
is easier to control and far sifer— particularly by the verdict. You don’t have to be told 
when your wife or daughter drives. when a car rides smoothly over bumps, or 
This new-Allen will jump away, ona spurt, when it shows great reserve power, or what, 
from heavier cars. In mud it will do better— for instance, a big, three-bearing crank shaft 
partially because of its remarkable power in means in the way of motor efficiency. 
proportion to its weight; and. partially due to This is no place to go into details. All we 
the fact that it does not sink as. deep from its ask you to do is to take a ride — just one 
own heft. On the trying Uniontown, Pa., hill, ride —in this new Allen. And one final sug- 
where many a big car has met its Waterloo, gestion: Make the man who shows you this 
72S \ 59 oe this new Allen went over the top under normal car let you drive it YOURSELF. You know 
V7 VW ea ope load “‘in high’’—at ¢herty miles an hour. more about what you want than he does, 
| Pe evden Bo There is no real reason why a moderately anyhow. 
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black hatred in Rooker’s eyes as 
lo had never seen before. It was the 
‘time he had understood that Rooker 
j Hardy, though the’ thing might have 
easily guessed from the beginning. He 
Jered whether Rooker would strike 
at Hardy or at himself; at Hardy, he 
ght. Rooker would believe he could 
‘with Jubilo at any time; his imme- 
, errand here had been Hardy from 
yeginning. ; 
yoker and Rose were still standing to- 
or, a few feet away from where he sat. 
aneard Rooker say: ‘‘You’re getting 
ier every day, Rosie.” 
yse smiled uneasily and half turned 
rd the house, and Rooker caught her 
/and exclaimed, careless that Jubilo 
J hear: ‘‘Come; don’t you go! You 
t to let a fellow tell you he likes your 
4, L should think.” 
bilo was rolling a cigarette. Rose 
sd at him and laughed uncomfortably, 
‘reed herself from Rooker. ‘I do like 
ive you tell me, Bert. Any girl likes to 
.ought nice looking.” 
‘t-she gave him no time to tell her 
4. She slipped past Jubilo into the 
2, and Rooker started to follow her, 
. came face to face with Jubilo, and 
em and looked down at Jubilo and 
ued. 
Tou’re some tidy scrapper, friend,”’ he 
frankly. “‘I’ll hand it to you.” 
‘f-you make any breaks out here,” 
-o told him with the utmost good na- 
.“T’ll certainly hand it to you.” 
-oker asked a little boisterously: “Is 
sanother of those black-hand death 
its of yours.” 
To,” said J ubilo. ‘‘This is a threat of 
seavy hand.” 
-oker leaned toward him a little. “Let 
ive you a word, young fellow,” he said. 
"1 licked me, square enough. But I 
y let a man lick me twice. The next 
Yyou come at me, come with a gun, 
jiome shooting. Because I aim to start 
‘proceedings, first off.’ 
Joilo rose quietly and stood facing the 
1 man; and it may be that he would 
y reached in that moment for the 
gon in his pocket if Hardy had not 
1 tothe door and said quietly: ‘‘Sup- 
ready, boys.”’ 
Sthey went in and Rooker washed him- 
ft the sink and they sat down and ate. 
bo and Hardy and Rose—these three 
rquiet and thoughtful. But there was 
\irious elation about Rooker. He was 
€, man with a secret that pleased him. 
-naade broad jests and he laughed at 
» himself. He twitted Hardy obscurely, 
‘fashion Jubilo could not understand. 
-1ade frank love to Rose before them 
,while Hardy’s eyes darkened with 
g*, and Jubilo twisted in his chair, 
CRose laughingly parried his advances. 
le was a quiet note of danger in the air; 
2, was danger in Jubilo’s restlessness, in 
y’s restraint. But Rooker seemed un- 
nious of these things; or if he was con- 
cs of them he ignored them. Only 
seemed to feel that which was immi- 
n and she was miserably anxious. 
lere were moments during that supper, 
ii they all sat together at the table, 
« the storm seemed fit to break. Once 
bo half rose from his chair, but Hardy’s 
ecaught and held him. Once Hardy an- 
ed a taunt from Rooker with a slow 
rng. But Rooker had looked away from 
vio Rose again and Hardy quieted. ‘It 
stooker who held them all in his hands 
tat moment; he spoke to Hardy scarce 
£; to Jubilo not once. But every word 
ddressed to Rose covered a taunt 
at the men, and they felt it, and he 
they knew. 
‘ coward was Rooker. Jubilo was 
‘1 to admire, even in those long min- 
2f the supper, the courage of the grin- 
ijloud-voiced man. He must know he 
id with death. 
fr eptly Jubilo understood why Rooker 
b 


be brave. Rooker had judged him, 
9; he had judged Hardy; he had seen 
> were neither of them men ready to kill 
oer man. He had discovered the scru- 
nd the inhibitions under which they 
e Ina battle between a man who will 
lid aman who will not the killer has all 
> [vantage. It ismuch easier to killaman 
to hold him harmless, In this clash of 
3 it would have been very easy to kill 
er; but it was impossible to silence 
hort of killing. 
2 thing had to end. The end came 
they had finished eating. Hardy got 
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up as though with relief, and started for 
the porch. Rooker said he would help with 
the dishes, but Rose would have none of 
him, and Rooker accepted her word good- 
naturedly enough and went out, with Ju- 
bilo on his heels. The three men sat on the 
porch, and again the words were all Rook- 
er’s. Silence held Hardy and Jubilo. 

Rose finished with her work more quickly 
than usual. She joined them. And Rooker 
got up with extravagant courtesy and bade 
her sit beside him. 

“T’ll stand,” she said. 
walk round. In the night.” 

She stepped down from the porch and 
moved away a little in the shadows, look- 
ing up into the sky. 

Rooker moved over to join her. “‘T’ll 
keep you company,” he said. “Little girl 
ought not to be out alone.”’ 

“T’m not going anywhere,” she pro- 
tested. “Just of 

Hardy got up from his seat on the steps 
and went into the house. Jubilo could sit 
still no longer. He rose and moved toward 
where the girl and Rooker stood. Rooker 
was urging her to come for a walk with him. 
Then Hardy came out of the house with a 
lighted lantern. They looked toward him. 

He said quietly: ‘‘Bert, I want to talk 
to you.” 

Rooker hesitated, his face grim; then 
he laughed. ‘‘Fire away, Judge,” he chal- 
lenged. 

Hardy spoke to Jubilo. ‘‘You and Rose 
stay here,” he said. ‘‘Bert, will you come 
down to the stable with me?”’ 

Bert said cheerfully: ‘‘See you later, 
Rosie.’’ Then he stepped to meet Hardy. 
“Come along, Judge.” 

He and Hardy went down the slope 
toward the stable side by side, without 
speaking. For once even Rooker was silent. 
As they reached the stable and went inside 
Rose moved quickly from where she stood 
and came near Jubilo and took his arm, and 
her eyes were on the stable door that Hardy 
had closed behind him when he and Rooker 
went in. Jubilo looked down at her; he felt 
that she was trembling. 

And after a moment she looked up at 
him and whispered: ‘‘Please, I must hear! 
I must hear! I can’t bear not to!” 

Jubilo nodded. ‘‘Come, then,” he said. 

And they went softly down the slope of 
the knoll till they were within ten yards of 
the stable door. 

When they stopped they heard Hardy 
asking evenly: ‘‘Why did you come here, 
Rooker? I ask you again.” 

And Rooker’s ugly laugh. ‘‘Don’t you 
know, Judge? Didn’tI tell you I’d come?” 

“T knew you would come,” said Hardy. 
*“T ask now why you have come? What do 
you mean to do? Do you mean to stay or 
go? What is your plan?” 

‘“Suppose I’m not ready to say?” 

“T am not willing to bide your time,” 
Hardy told him. “The thing comes to an 
issue. Now. To-night. What is in your 
mind?” 

And they heard Rooker say: ‘‘What 
would be in my mind, Judge, after five 
years where you put me? What would be 
in my mind now, do you think? Some 
sweet Christian charity, maybe?” 

“There was never, and never will be, 
any part of Christ in you. Not even 
your mother could give you that.” 

“Oh, you set her pretty high, didn’t you, 
Judge?’”’ Rooker taunted; and then sudden 
passion boiled in his voice: ‘‘ But you killed 
her. You killed her, you snake!”’ 

Jubilo felt Rose’s hand tighten on his 
arm; and there was a long moment of 
silence before Hardy answered evenly: “I 
may have done wrong, Rooker. Any man 
may do wrong. But I did what I thought 
right; and I did what I still think was 
right. The only thing for me to do. In any 
case, that is past. I will not justify myself 
to you. I ask simply this: What do you 
intend? What do you want? I will wait no 
longer to know.” 

“You'll wait,” said Rooker maliciously, 
“till I’m good and ready. But I can tell 
you now, Judge, you’ll not have long to 
wait.” 

“Not half an hour,” said Hardy evenly. 
“For in half an hour you leave this place, 
and you do not return.” 

Rooker laughed. ‘That only goes to 
show,” he said, “how little you know. 
Matter of fact, Judge, in half an hour or so 
it’s you that will leave this place, and it’s 
you that will never return.” 

“Task you again what you mean todo?” 

“Tl tell. you,” said Rooker. ‘‘Maybe 
I ought not to. But I'll tell you, just to 
see you squirm. I came here—anyways, 


“T’m going to 
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525 Boys from 47 States last session. 
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Academies or Business. 


Know about the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
before deciding your career. 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. New 
college year begins Septem- 
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lum. Able faculty. Clinical 
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Istarted for here—with a gun in my pocket, 
loaded for you. That was what I meant. 
Just that and nothing more. I was mad, 
Judge. Good and sore. Too mad to see 
there was better ways. I think I’d have 
changed my mind anyway, when I got here. 
Seeing Rosie. She’s worth seeing, Judge. 
She’s going to like me some day—after 
you’ve gone. I’ll persuade her to.” 

“Drop it,” said Hardy curtly. “Tl 
have no talk of Rose.” 

Rooker chuckled. ‘‘You’re mighty par- 
ticular. However—lI:said I started out to 
do you, Judge. ‘But I’d met a man in the 
hole you stuck. mein. He, got out the day 
J did.. And he had ‘friends. Down here. 
And they were figuring on a job. You know 
what that was, Judge—the holdup. Bad 
businessforyou, Judge. Naughty, naughty! 
I declare, I was shocked and pained. But I 
saw my chance to give you a taste of what 
you’d give me. And I took it.” 

He-was silent for a moment; Hardy said 
no word. And Jubilo’s heart was sick. 
Hardy had not denied; had not denied. 

“‘T threw in with the gang,” said Rooker 
jubilantly. ‘‘I was on the train. I flushed 
the birds, and they had a man in each car 
to watch where the birds laid their eggs. 
Made the collecting easy. That was me. 
But that wasn’t what I was in it for. I was 
in it to get the goods on you, Hardy. And 

did.” 


Hardy said steadily: “I think you are a 
little bit7crazy, Bert.” 

“Crazy, am 1?” Rooker taunted. “I’m 
crazy like a fox. Everybody on the train 
saw your horse. The posse trails the gang 
up here to your place. The sheriff had his 
eye on you after that. Then I came along 
and tipped him. Told him where you’d hid 
out your share of the loot. Do you get it, 
Judge? Do you see it now?” 
' i My share?’”’ Hardy repeated thought- 

ully. 

‘And he’s coming,’ said Rooker. ‘‘Com- 
ing to-night. You'll go back to Muskoka 
with the bracelets on. And—they killed 
the messenger, Judge. So you'll not be 
handed any little five years like you handed 
me. You'll get the limit—maybe the 
rope. And—I just want you to remember, 
Judge, right up to the end, that I gave 
it to you! I gave it to you! I handed it to 
you, you cold-blooded hound! Me, Bert 
Rooker! And I hope it chokes you every 
time you think it over. You damned, lean, 
ugly, sneaking dog!” 

Rooker’s voice had been rising; the man 
was swept by his own excitement into a 
frenzy of hate and triumph. Jubilo thought 
there was madness in his voice. 

Then Hardy asked quietly: ‘Do I un- 
derstand that you hope to lay the holdup 

e ” 


n ? 

“Absolutely! Hope to? I tell you, I’ve 
done it, Judge! You'll sleep behind bars 
to-night, if you ever sleep again.” He 
laughed a crazy, high-pitched laugh. “And 
when you’re there, Judge, think of me and 
Rosie, playing together out here all alone. 
Sweet little playmates we’ll be.’ 

Hardy cut in curtly: ‘If you speak of 
Rose again, Rooker, you’ll regret it. As for 
this other, it’s a wild dream. I know you 
were involved, as you say. I’ve proof of 
that. I’m sorry. I had hoped you would 
come out with a new eye for life and some 
decency in your heart. I’ve shielded you. 
I owe you that much; and I can do that 
much now. I will let you go. You can get 
out, go away.” 

“To hell with you!’”’ Rooker cried in a 
voice that was like a scream. ‘‘I’m going to 
stay. You’re going fast enough. But I’m 
going to stay. Rosie and me!”’ 

“Drop that name,” said Hardy. “If you 
speak it again I shall kill you.” 

‘Kill me?”’ Rooker challenged hoarsely. 
“Kill me? By God, you’re not fit to live. 
Even to go to jail. I'll ——” 

And then abruptly crashing in the night 
and stunning Jubilo and Rose where they 
listened, two shots roared—one close upon 
the other; roared and bellowed. 

Afterward a harsh, strangling ery within 
the barn, and a sudden frightened stirring 
of the stock in their stalls—the horse whin- 
nied, one of the mules kicked out nerv- 
ously, the cows stamped and wrestled with 
their head yokes. 

At the same instant a flash of light from 
the road swept up and fell upon Rose and 
Jubilo. A car coming up the river from 
Muskoka! Jubilo saw, not realizing what 
it meant. He saw without comprehension. 
And even as he saw he leaped to the stable 
door and flung it open, and was inside. 

His gun—the gun he had taken from the 
man in Muskoka—was ready in his hand. 
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Jubilo burst into the stable with } 
weapon ready to shoot; but there 
need. He saw in his first glance that ¢} 
shooting was done. .* 

Hardy stood facing him ten feet away 
the lantern at his side. His revolver was; 
his hand. At Jubilo’s left, crumpled on ¢} 
floor, lay Rooker. He did not stir, __ 

Hardy, very still and stern, watche 


that still figure; and when Jubilo came} 


he said quietly: ‘‘I’ve killed him.” ‘ 
Then he slid his revolver into his ho 
ster. 4 se 
Jubilo, gun in hand, bent over Rook 


and tried to lift him. But Rooker | 
limp—a dead weight, awkward, hard 
handle. Jubilo stood up again; he look. 
at Hardy. His heart was sick with sorroy 
Hardy was a robber; now he had killed 
man who had betrayed him. It was just 
for Rooker; he had deserved it. Bu 
Jubilo could only think of Hardy and 
Rose. ‘ 
Curiously in that moment he remen 
bered the car approaching along the 
road. That would be the sheriff com 


sheriff was almost here. 
Rose slipped past him, crying out 
and ran to her father. Jubilo loo 
them; he thought swiftly. He he 
roar of the sheriff’s car as it climbed t 
And so he decided. He whipped 
gun. He must be able to show that 
been fired. The rear window of thi 
He shot twice, through 


headlights; and the sheriff said: 
there.” 

Jubilo held out his gun, butt foren 
‘‘Handcufts for one, sheriff,”’ he said ek 
fully. ‘(I’ve just killed a man.” 

Sheriff Nate Punt stared; then he 
covered himself. Business was busine 
He took Jubilo’s gun, broke-it, and fou 
the two empty cartridges. ' 

“That so?”’ he asked. ‘‘Who wasi 

“Hear yo 


“Rooker,’”’ said Jubilo. 

The sheriff nodded. 
him you’d do it,’’ he commented. “We 
you kept your word.” 

“Sure,” said Jubilo. ‘‘And—while 
about it—I was the man that rode Hi 
horse in the train robbery. You’ve g 
anyway. 

“Oh?” Punt asked. ‘‘ You was;in 

“Yes. Waited for them by the brid 

“You don’t say!’’ said the sheri 
ably. And Jubilo had a strange, fai 
sciousness that Punt was laughing 
“‘Where’s the money, then?” 

“Rooker found it. That’s why I bu 
him off. I guess he told you. I sa 
talking to you in town.” | 

Punt nodded. ‘‘Oh, yes, he told 1 
Buried, back of the house. I'll get 
eng py So you killed Rooker?” 

“ec es ” 


“‘When was all this?”’ 
“Just now.” by 
‘“Whereabouts?” F a 
““Down in the stable. He’s in there, 
the floor.” . 
“Did he pull on you?” i) 
“Didn’t have time. I beat him to! 
“No self-defense about it, eh?” 
“No. I-expected to make a ee 
But you’ve got me. So what’s the use? 
Punt spoke to someone in the car. “A! 
that hell?” he asked whimsically; and 
man agreed that it was. Punt ask 
“‘Where’s Hardy and his girl?” — | 
“Trying to do something for Rool 
They tried to help him; but he was a/} 
egg. Had a grudge against Hardy.” — 
“Did he, now?” aid 
“Ves,” ol] 
“‘They are down there now, you say?! 
“Yes.” 1 
“All right,” said the sheriff. “‘Let* 
mosey down.” e:, 
He started toward the stable. Ju? 
kept by his side. The other man got 
of the car and followed them. Rose 
Hardy were kneeling over Rooker W 
they came to the stable door. They 
been so absorbed in this that they had 
(Continued on Page 121) — 
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| (Continued from Page 118) 
: the sheriff’s voice, nor Jubilo’s. The 
ff stopped in the doorway, and Hardy 
‘him and came to his feet, and stood, 
! still and stern. 
nt said amiably: ‘Well, this young 
'v says he’s done for Rooker.” 
sa up swiftly at that. ‘Jubilo?” 
ried. 
"es, ma’am,” said the sheriff. 
Ibilo cut in quickly. “I’ve taken ad- 
age of you, Hardy,” he said. ‘“‘I rode 
‘horse in the holdup. Thought it would 
‘t attention. I’ve owned up- now. 
ie got me before I could get away. No 
olie. So I told him.” 
se asked swiftly: “‘You told him you 
1 Bert?” 
“es; and that I was in the holdup 
I’ve got my share of the money 
d behind the house.” 
‘ruptly Rose laughed, with tears in her 
.. “You blessed liar!” she said softly, 
‘came and put her hands on Jubilo’s 
yders. ‘‘You blessed liar boy!’’ 
‘\rdy said behind her: ‘‘As a matter of 
heriff, I killed Rooker. He pulled on 
ind I beat him to it.” 
[bilo protested: “That’s not so. Sheriff, 
‘been trying to make a man of me. 
trying to shield me now, let me get 
. He’s a good scout ——” 
-eriff Punt drawled: “Looks to me like 
’s a lot of competition round here.” 
‘ killed the man,’ Hardy repeated. 
i boy means well, but I take full re- 
sibilityforwhatIdo. Ikilled Rooker.” 
le sheriff bent above Rooker and stirred 
cand turned him over; and Rooker 
i Punt grinned at that and stood 
tain. 
‘ooks to me like you both lied,” he 
“Fe ain’t killed at all. Got a bullet 
i shoulder, looks like. And fainted 


ell!” said Jubilo. ‘I meant to kill 
First time I ever missed.” 
sriff Punt turned and looked at Jubilo 
naturedly. 
on,” he said, “‘you dry up. Hardy 
told a lie in his life. I know him. 
(-Rooker’s a bad egg. I know him too. 
(to lay the holdup on Hardy, so I let 
‘believe him, just to see how far he’d 
To-night this Bill Billet come through. 
ihe whole story. Hardy wasn’t in it. 
‘Rooker was. They’s a reward for him, 
ieway. Fivehundred. For any mem- 
‘Ethe gang. Reckon that’s why you’re 
‘claiming you got him.” 
‘fr along moment no one spoke. Jubilo 
1. think of nothing to say; Hardy had 
all there was to say. Only Rose hugged 
(o’s arm, and hugged it hard. 
fen Punt bent over Rooker again. “If 
ul get some water and rags, Hardy,” 
id, “V’ll patch up this here piece of 
nged goods so he can be took back to 
» and nursed up a bit.’ 
“ll go,” said Rose, and sped toward the 


Ue. 

Jbilo stood still; and after alittle Hardy 
" across and laid his hand on Jubilo’s 
der in a friendly way. 


“IIT 


)OKER was not badly hurt; neverthe- 
yess, it was necessary to keep him quiet 
hat night, and Sheriff Punt stayed 
ihfully near him in the stable. In the 
jing the sheriff asked Hardy to ride 
t them to town to straighten out the 
1e of affairs. They had dug up Rook- 
sshare of the money from its hiding 
i: behind the house. And after break- 
jthey got Rooker into the sheriff’s car 
Crode away. 

boker for once was silenced. He said 
ting at all. All the courage was knocked 
bf the man; and it was quite as if the 
i death had already settled down upon 


lus Rose and Jubilo were left alone; 
(hey were both quiet, speaking little, 
cing only of commonplaces when at 


‘ter breakfast was cleared away Rose 
j; out in a slim little white gown Jubilo 
ii never have described, and she said: 
going for a walk, Jubilo. Do you 

1 to come?” 
bilo did. He wanted always to be 
ies So they started off up the river. 
Jing on the grassy slope above the 
7road. Jubilo felt as though someone 
gagged him. Words had fled; but 
-of a sudden was become ever so gay. 
“and by they came to the upper ford, 
the river curved in a horseshoe; and 
walked out to the grassy point round 
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which the stream circled, and sat down 
there. For a time then Rose fell silent as 
Jubilo. They were motionless, and by and 
by the faint wild life all about them began 
to stir again, after the hush imposed by 
their approach. A river rat came down 
with the current, his triangular head cut- 
ting the yellow water like an arrow and 
sending ripples streaming back to either 
bank. Some sort of ground mouse peeped 
at them thrice from a tuft of grass ten feet 
away, gathered courage and sprinted madly 
across a three-foot space to another grassy 
covert. Across the narrow river a snake 
thrust up its head from the water, found 
nothing alarming in their presence, and 
slid without effort upon a stranded log to 
drape itself in the pleasant hot sun. The 
bird notes that had momentarily hushed 
upon their arrival were resumed again; and 
the little singers paused now and then to 
dart down from their perches and pick some 
tiny insect from the twig whereit went about 
its business below them. A hundred yards 
away, across the river, a rabbit hopped 
lazily across a rise of ground and disap- 
peared into the vale beyond; and a little 
later a mother quail followed by a dozen 
little heads picked her way from cover to 
cover with a watchful eye for enemies about 
her or aloft. When by and by Rose spoke 
her voice was so soft that it did not disturb 
the little creatures all about them; but it 
startled Jubilo. 

““You’ve never told me who you really 
are—who you were before you came here, 
Jubilo,”’ she said. 

He looked at her quickly, looked away 
again, and his face set in sorrowful lines. 
“T was—plain tramp,” he told her. ‘Liar, 
and loafer, and sneak.” 

She laughed softly. ‘‘I thought dad had 
cured you of lying—till last night,” she said. 

He flushed. ‘“‘He has cured me,” he told 


her. 

“Then tell me the truth,” she challenged. 
“What is your name? Your real name, 
Jubilo?” 

He said, eyes off across the river: ‘I’m— 
just what you see. My name’s—so com- 
mon it’s foolish. Just John Smith. And 
I’m as common as that.” 

4 think common things are best,’’ she 
said. 

“My father and mother were good peo- 
ple,” he said. ‘‘He was a doctor. Sent 
me to college. Then he and mother got 
sick, working for other people, taking care 
of sick people. Mother nursed them. They 
got sick, and they died. And I—had the 
itch to wander. I didn’t care what hap- 
pened. Took to the road. That’s all.” 

He stopped, his voice harsh. And when 
he tried to look at her his whole heart 
leaped into his eyes, and he turned his head 
quickly so that she might not see. But she 
had seen; and her cheeks colored faintly as 
she studied his half-averted countenance. 

After a moment she said softly to him: 
“Jubilo!” 

He turned at that; and she made sure 
that what she had seen in his eyes was 
really there; and she laughed happily to 
herself. 

“What is it?”’ he asked. 

““Oh—nothing.” 

He leaped suddenly to his feet. And at 
that sudden movement the little creatures 
all about them froze into invisibility, and 
the snake across the river slid with a soft 
“Plop!” into the water and was gone. 
Rose looked up at him, smiling; and after 
a moment with an air of great decision he— 
sat down again. 

Rose waited; but he said nothing, so she 
Rei “What did you get up so quickly 

or?” 

“Oh—nothing!” 

“You startled me.” 

“T scared myself.” 

“oe Oh ” 


For quite a little while they said nothing 
more. Rose plucked -grass from the tufts 
about her, and idly plaited them into a 
strand, and wove the ends of the strand 
together, and then tossed the whole aside, 
and forgot it. Jubilo filled a pipe and 
smoked vehemently, and clasped his hands 
about his knees. ° 

“A mischievous light began to sparkle in 
her eyes as she watched him sidewise; and 
after a time she suggested maliciously: 

“Tf you’ve nothing to say you might— 
sing something.” 

He rapped the ashes out of his pipe with 
grim precision. 

“Tf I sang anything—it would be a swan 
song,”’ he said. 


“Because I’m going away.” 


/ 
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Even the Dinner Coat 
Makes Way For A 


PALM BEACH SUIT 


py QNCE upon a time, a great Ameri- 
- C) ] can author effected a compro- 
BO mise “twixt comfort and con- 
vention by appearing at table in a white 
serge Dinner Coat. 


BUT THAT WAS BEFORE THE AD- 
VENT OF GENUINE PALM BEACH. 
Nowadays, convention has no bone to 
pick with comfort, for a PALM BEACH 


Suit is a national form of dress that is 
on intimate terms with all occasions. 


As to its workmanship and individuality, 
well—it’s simply a question of choosing 
your Clothier. If he prides himself on 
good tailoring, you have naught to fear— 


FOR PALM BEACH, THOUGH WORN 
FOR COMFORT, IS UNIVER- 
SALLY FASHIONED FOR STYLE. 


Shown in many shades and patterns 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, ME. 
A. ROHAUT, AGENT, 229 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


Look for this Label — your 
safeguard against imitations 
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5,000,000 


Parker Fountain 
Pens have been sold 


New Parker Patent 
Clip Held in Place 


Like a Washer 


20,000 dealers sell 
Parker Fountain Pens 


PARKER PEN CO. sesestiie Wis. 


N. Y. Retail Store, Singer Bldg. 
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He was not watching her, so he did not 
see the hurt look that came into her eyes. 
She only said carelessly: ‘“‘Oh—are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” he told her loudly. 

She laughed and said: ‘‘ Well, you don’t 
need to shout about it.” 

“T wasn’t shouting.” 

“You were.’ 

“T wasn’t.” 

She yielded. ‘‘Oh—weren’t you?”’ 

ia: wasn’t.” 

He turned to her fiercely. 
‘Oh’ like that.” 

SAN] right,” 
she asked: | 

“ Away. 

“It’s a nice place, I’ve heard,’ she told 
him teasingly. 

He looked toward her, with misery in his 
eyes at her teasing; and when she saw him 
look like that she could not tease him any 
more. 

She met his eyes fairly, looked at him 
steadily and honestly, so that what he saw 
made him catch his breath. 

And she said softly: ‘‘Don’t go, Jubilo.” 

He didn’t go. 

After a considerable time she remem- 
bered to tell him the story of Bert Rooker. 
Hardy had been a judge in those days; and 
he had loved Rooker’s mother. Rose told 
Jubilo that this love had been a very big 
thing indeed. They were to have been 
married. Hardy was very happy. 

‘‘Then Bert got into trouble,’’ said Rose. 
“‘He—stole. His mother would not believe 
it. She thought he was very fine, and 
straight, and good. She thought people 
were persecuting him. 

‘He came to trial before my father. 
And —I don’t think women understand 
such things. We just know that we love 
men, husbands, and sons, and — lovers. 
She came to father to save Bert; she said 


“Don’t say 


she agreed humbly; then 
‘“Where are you going?” 


The Poets’ Cornel 


The Huntsman 


HE wild horn sang: ‘‘To follow!” 
When the summer days were young, 
For the fox had left his hollow 
With the red hounds giving tongue ; 
And the roan mare ran the faster 
For the keen high joy of the chase; 
And leading the hunt was the master, 
With the warm wet wind in his face. 


And under the cliff and over 
The high hill down to the glade 
The scent ran warm to the cover 
That the fox’s mate had made. 
Then away where the creek ran singing, 
And the red gums leaned to toss 
Their ragged shadows, swinging 
With the wild grapevine across. 


The small honeybee and the bumble 
Knew the end of the chase was nigh, 

For the red brush hung to the pommel 
As the galloping feet went by; 

And the master rode through the closes 
With the red pike underfoot ; 

And the lean hounds ran with their 

noses 

High, and their tongues were mute. 


The bugles called: ‘‘To follow!” 

And the notes rang over the world; 
Fast as the flight of the swallow 

Were the fluttering flags unfurled ; 
And the master rode, none bolder— 

While the fox sped home to his den— 
With a silver bar on his shoulder. 

But the chase was the chase of men! 


Oh, the slim fox feeds in the fennel, 
And the horn hangs high on the wall! 

The red hound whines in the kennel, 

_ And the roan mare neighs in the stall ; 

But the years will pass with the shadows 
To the dear loved days of yore, 

But up through the long green meadows 
The master will ride no more. 


And yet—when the March nights bluster 
One dreams she can hear him still, 

And that under the wan stars’ luster 
A wild horn sounds on the hill! 

And the red hounds’ loud deep crying 
Where the spectral moonbeams 

dance — 

But the master’s a year been lying 

On a green, green hill in France! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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father would let him off if he loved h 


” 


She begged. 

““My father would not shirk. He 

nig 

But—it was his duty to try it, and 
pass sentence, when they convicted B 
‘And he would not shirk, not even for | 
was the best he could do for her—with 
being false. And he did it. 

“Tt broke his heart; and it broke ] 
he came out. And Bert’s mother y 
spoke to father again. And she die 
year. At home. We had come out 

She had told the story very simply 
the drama and the tragedy of it ¢ 
Jubilo, so that for a time he coul 
folks will, they ceased to talk of others ; 
spoke of themselves alone. 

Only once she said: ‘“‘Dad will ney 

“No more of any unhappiness for yo 
or for him,” said Jubilo. “No more i 
can 
gripping his as he sat beside her. “ Dad! 
you—as I do. And we’ll always be 

She leaned a little toward him 
time Jubilo began to hum, betwe 
teeth, a little air; and he came t¢ 
laughing chorus, and sang softly the 
the words were a prophecy. And t 
river and the broad prairies and the gj 
ing wind they sang together, sang as th 
hearts: 

It mus’ be now de Kingdont comin 
Aw de year ob Jubilo! } 


have transferred the case to someon 
He sent Bert to prison ‘for five years, 
And Bert swore he would kill father 
That is all.” i 
speak ‘at all. But after a while, as 
have to be unhappy any more.” 
“You can,” she assured him, her 
their shoulders were touching; and 4 
two lines. She joined him, then, as t 
the words voiced the thought in both h 
(THE END) 


English Bay 


S WE sailed out from English Ba 
sun flared up astern; 
Flared across the mountains’ crests a 
the sea’s white churn; 
Lit the foam of the steamer’s wake 
stream of crimson blood 
And tipped with scarlet the mastlied at 
above the topaz flood. 


As we sailed out from English Bay 
treasure in the hold, 
With a company of adventurers whose: 
were more than gold, 
The gale swung out the billowing smok 
trail of sunny brown 
And the snowy manes of the Lion’s peal 
Vancouver town. 


As we sailed out from English Bay to ¢ 
tinted seas, 3 
To far atolls and islands ringed round 
tropic trees, 
To blue-and-yellow harbors with mout 
at their back, 
We reckoned not of lashing storms, of 
and monsoon’s wrack. 
—Gordon Malherbe Hillman 


A Window on the Sound 


HE tall ships, the steel ships, stat 
with rust and brine, 
The fisher ships, the tank ships and coll 
from the Tyne 
Beat slowly past my windows against ey 
grim gray swells d 
To the song of straining capstans and 
jangle of their bells. ¢ 


Skies of topaz and jade, yellow with 
and rain 

Tint the depths of the brilliant sea a mn 
steamer lane, 

Brigantines and traders bound for far gn gr 
jungled lands 

Spread their tattered sails ’gainst the § 
crimson bands. 


Mist and rain and northeast storm ' 
shroud the sea in gray; 
Through the wreathing mist-hung dep D 
steamers make their way. 
Huge gray ghosts with curtained decks 
fog-bound stem and stern, vu 
Whistle their presence down the shoa | w a | 
white and red lights burn. | 
—Gordon Malherbe Hill mal 


=| 


-had built. He was presently to plod 
mt, and meanwhile we were talking 
nything but the war. We mentioned 
il voices and I alluded to this French 
ho spoke English so that it sounded 


usic. 
mny!” he said. ‘But I just wonder 
yuld be Adrienne.” 

lid not hear her name; we met for a 
ein one of those pathetic little towns 
raine, where a few of the people have 
back. I can’t remember, even, what 
oked like.” 

1is Adrienne,” he said, “‘ was little and 
vith light-brown hair and blue eyes 
sgular features and a lovely voice. 
‘were a dozen reasons why every fel- 
the company would have fallen for 
fficers and all. For one thing, she 
speak English, and she translated for 
he French. Then she was pretty and 
thetic and helpful. She was always 
1g to sew a tear for us or give us 
ning for a cold. Besides, we’d have 
for her story.” 


| Adrienne Disappears 
F. what she didn’t say about the 
mms! It seems she wasn’t a native of 
By but of a town in the sector the 
ns held. Her people were all killed 
ie’d got evacuated through Switzer- 
that first gang they let through, and 
e to this place to stay with her aunt, 
ada café. She found that her aunt 
sen killed by a shell. All the same, 
wyed on and ran the café. She cer- 
gave the fellows a square deal. Never 
‘arged, gave good measure, and if a 
(hadn’t any cash she let him run up 


Me 

ts of them were dippy over her, and 
ider. She’d remember the names’ of 
rothers and sisters and this and that 
sem about things at home. I never 
such a memory. Now and then a 
| guy would say she did it for busi- 
asons—and her café always was full. 
| guys used to go there, not to drink 
have a word with her. She didn’t 
ore than she had to behind the bar 
Used to circulate and sit down with 
ows and have a drink. 

buddie, Sam, was crazy about her. 
ithe real thing with him too. I used 


om 


be the last. I don’t often butt into 
is business, but I did have a talk 
er. 

ademoiselle,’ I said, ‘you’re mighty 
» all the boys, but Sam’s different 
sost. He’s too darn good a fellow to 
th. Any woman that he loves better 
‘tie up to him or turn him down 


tas I can remember: ‘Monsieur, I 
it play with your friend. A good 
of the American: soldiers think they 
ove with me. But I understand it is 
ie there are so few girls here, and they 
Imesick. With one or two I know 
vell it is different. They will not 
eme when they go away; they will 
iorget me. But, monsieur, if such a 
ttracted- me I would not, as you 
ans put it, give him encouragement. 
belong to my country. Not until the 
i over could I think of love or mar- 


‘ll, it kind of struck me as pretty 
ilk, and I figured it she’d either give 
ie boot hard or else she’d tell him 
lings were, and sort of toll him along 
licked the Germans. For it seemed 
‘she kind of liked Sam. He was a 
mer, you know, and could say the 
women like to hear, but he was a 
‘fellow, besides. If ever a fellow was 
of a girl it was Sam. But that 
ell, I thought she was worthy of 
‘She was too fine for just a common 
expect to get very far with.” 
‘e was a strained look in the sergeant’s 
id his eyes were full of memories. It 
+ hard to see that in his life had been 
eat loves—for his buddie and for 


1€,, 
at happened after that,’ he re- 
“was that Adrienne and Sam were 
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HE GIRLS I LEFT BEHIND ME 


(Continued from Page 34) 


thicker’n thieves. When we got word we 
had to go to Champagne I thought Sam 
would go dippy. For he knew darn well 
that it would all be front-line work for us 
from then on, and he didn’t know when 
he’d see her again. His outfit went off 
ahead of mine, for I’d been shifted to regi- 
mental headquarters. Well, the night after 
Sam went I walked by Adrienne’s café. It 
was shut. Well, that made me feel kind of 
lonesome, so I dug up a friend, a sergeant 
connected with the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, and we went for a stroll. 

““Wonder if Adrienne’s wearing black 
for Sam?’ I says. ‘The café is closed.’ 

“He shoots mea funny look, and he says: 
‘There was a great to-do in our place to- 
day, and to-night I bet there’s half a dozen 
officers thinking to themselves ‘‘What did 
I tell her?’”’ Adrienne’s in a staff car, 
handcuffed, on her way to Paris. Yep; 
German spy, all right. If there’s a man in 
the whole place that hasn’t spilled some- 
thing in her hearing I’d like to know his 
name. I bet you a dollar Sam’s told her 
all he knew. Lord only knows how much 
information she’s given the Germans. That 
old woman that she said was her aunt 
wasn’t at all. She came direct from Wil- 
helmstrasse.’ 

“Well, just for a minute I couldn’t say a 
word. I’d a good deal sooner Adrienne had 
been killed. Then I got the sergeant to see 
if he couldn’t shut the mouth of everybody 
that knew about it. I didn’t want Sam 
hearing. The poor guy got a couple of 
letters up to me by runner, I was to give 
them to Adrienne and bring her answers to 
him. I can’t help believing she cared for 
Sam, only she certainly put him second to 
Germany. When our outfit was ordered to 
Champagne I kept worrying all the way 
about what excuse I could make him for 
not having any letters. I was afraid, too, 
that he might have heard after all what had 
happened to her. But I needn’t have wor- 
ried; Sam was hit by a shell about ten 
minutes before I would have seen him, 
asked the intelligence officer if he could get 
word to her that Sam was killed. He said 
he didn’t know if he could manage it, but 
I’d sort of liked to have her know he never 
found out about her.” 


A Careful Caller 


That incident was poignant to me, as 
much for the sake of the sergeant that told 
it asfor Sam. Some of the most significant 
stories of the war I came across in this 
wayfaring sort of fashion. 

“T’ll tell you,” said a soldier, who had 
been a salesman in civil life, ‘‘most of the 
fellows feel toward these French girls, I 
guess, the way I used to feel toward the 
girls I met in my territory when I was on 
the road. I was engaged to the nicest girl 
ever. Not a thought of anyone but her. 
All the same, after a hard day’s work I’d 
feel the need of relaxation—want something 
different from a magazine in an ugly hotel 
bedroom or the talk of a lot of barroom 
loafers. I’d want an easy-chair in some 
nice home and a good-looking girl to listen 
to. It’s as natural for men to seek girls as 
for water to find its level. I got what I was 
looking for from those girls—sort of a sense 
of feminine companionship. They sort of 
did to put in the time with till I got back to 
my own girl. It’s just the same with these 
fellows in khaki. French girls will do till 
they get home.” 

There were a good many instances where 
our soldiers were seriously enough attracted 
to French girls to want to marry them. 
Even in small towns and villages there were 
parents who sought out officers to know if 
this or that soldier was a suitable parti, and 
if so, would the officer please send for the 
birth certificate that must precede a mar- 
riage license in France. In Paris the wish 
to change countries was more strikingly 
evident. 

“Do J call in many French homes?” a 
young handsome officer replied to me. “‘I 
do not—unless they have no marriageable 
niece or daughter. It can’t be done— 
safely. Things here aren’t like they are at 
home socially. You couldn’t go to an oc- 
casional dinner party here, and to tea week 
after week, eating up expensive French 
cakes, without something being expected of 
you. I’ve had more than one friend let in 
for an alliance he hadn’t been counting on. 
Men are scarce in France; they say that 
nine out of ten French soldiers under thirty 
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have been killed. Frenchwomen as a rule 
like the Americans; natural enough to be 
ready to emigrate with them. It’s my 
notion that a soldier has a right to pick his 
wife where he likes—among the Allies. Of 
course he’s ready to die for the women at 
home, but he has.a right. to add to their 
number from a foreign land if he feels like 
it. Only I’ve got my girl picked right in the 
town where I was born.” 

Since boys must have someone to play 
with, it followed after our men went into 
Germany that there was some fraterniza- 
tion between them andthe enemy girls. 
At first, naturally, the German women dis- 
trusted our soldiers; they knew of their 
own campaign of frightfulness in Belgium 
and Northern France, though they believed 
the Allies had exaggerated the atrocities. 
Nevertheless, they thought it well to be on 
guard. Butbecauseitis impossibleforpeople 
to live side by side without getting on terms 
there were some cases of surface friendship, 
especially when the soldiers could speak the 
language. But these cases did not affect 
loyalty to the United States. The Germans 
could not drive a wedge between us and our 
Allies by means of their women. 

As one hard-boiled private put it: “I 
know a nice little girl here; as cute a kid 
as any I know at home. But I could take 
my right arm from round her waist and 
bayonet her brother or father with it if they 
started anything. And if that made her 
sore—all right.” 

If a few of our boys said they liked the 
German girls better than the French, it was 
partly because they were tired of the French 
and partly because the Germans were for- 
bidden fruit. If a soldier was seen talking 
on the street to a woman he was subject 
to arrest. 

“Believe it or believe it not,” said a sol- 
dier whose forbears hailed from Ireland, 
“but an M. P. came up when I was talking 
to a woman old enough to be my grand- 
mother, about washing the major’s clothes. 
If you could have seen her! Sure, a man 
can’t fraternize with his grandmother!”’ 


A Mine of Information 


But a little secret colloquying there was, 
with women under the grandmother age. 
For there were a good many German girls 
who would be very glad to emigrate to 
America. I know one who is coming. She 
was born of German parents in the United 
States, and at seventeen was taken back to 
Germany, where she has been living for ten 
years. I fancy that her American sympa- 
thies were dormant during the war, but 
now she wants to return to the United 
States. She was a mine of information. 

“There is hardly a girl I know,”’ she told 
me, “who wouldn’t marry an American 
soldier if she got the chance already. Ger- 
man husbands were hard enough to get 
already before the war, and now it is worse. 
Besides, if a girl got a husband it wouldn’t 
follow that he’d get a good living for her. 
America would be better, they think. 

“But the American boys, they want to 
find out what the German girls are like, but 
they maybe wouldn’t marry them yet. 
There is one soldier that comes here a good 
deal, and he said he thought he would like 
to marry a German girl. He said they 
were not restless like the American girls, 
and seemed willing to work hard and let a 
man be the head of his house. Let him get 
one then.” 


a 
July 12, 19) 


A servant in one of the Coble, 
hotels—a shrewd, pretty creature of seye; 
teen—expressed frankly her intention ( 
emigrating. 

“T do not think your Government wou 
let an American soldier marry a Germs 
girl,’ she said, ‘‘but if I were to emigrat 
to the United States, then in a few mont] 
I would be an American and could man 
one.” 

“Do you want to marry one because yp 
think your life would be easier in ¢} 
United States?” I asked. 

“Tt would be easier, but I would rath 
marry an American than a German, eyg 
if he would stay here. The German girls 
know like the Americans. They are , 
kind to women. They let us pass into ¢} 
shops ahead of them. They even hold #} 
doors open for us. I have seen them giyiy 
up their seats in the street cars, not only; 
young pretty women but to old and 
ones. The Germans don’t do that. Yo 
American soldiers deserve good, obedig 
wives.” 


Obliging German Women 


Those German women certainly did, 
they could to make it pleasant for our 
diers. One day in February I was lunchir 
with some officers in a house by the Rhin 
We were waited on by two good-looki 
German girls. Later on, one of the 
went out for an hour or two. fi 
interim it rained. 


flew to open it. We couldn’t hear wh 
said, but we heard her cooing tones. 
pure turtle-dove. She took that of 
dripping state as seriously, apparent 
she had taken the war. She surro 


petting that seeped into the rest o 
we sat about our tea. The other o 
looked a bit sheepish. 

“Little bit of fraternization, 
all?”’ I queried. 

“Way of a maid with a man,” somed 
said. 

We smiled understandingly. Of co 
these German girls supplied our men, 
ever they got the chance, with 
feminine atmosphere. That was th 


naturally they would supply it to th 
querors of Germany, since submis 
is ingrained in their nature. Natural 
men sampled it; that was part of 
adventure overseas, sampling every 
But they didn’t wear their hearts on 
sleeves in Germany any more tha 
did in France. 
Overseas our boys used to put all 
designs on their gas masks, besides 
names— American eagles and the Sta 
Stripes, the Liberty Bell, Indian |] 
Gibson heads, roses and sunflowers. — 
times they printed a clause, such as 
America first.’’ One had put down in 
black letters; “‘East—west, home’s 
But a big Western lad led all the r 
a motto he had printed in rainbow ¢ 
I am sure many a lad envied him the id 
it would have been bad form to imitate 
since there was an unwritten law of ¢ 
right about the decorations of gas masks 
What that big Westerner carried ab 
his heart was also the motto of thousal 
of soldiers: Ly 

“Me for the girl I left behind me. 
a 
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leasantly aware of this disturbing fact. 
sooner had the colored person made up 
mind that he could wait than Mrs. 
ingill made up her mind she couldn’t. 
des that, she had week-end visitors— 
' complicated matters. Once again the 
t door of the Pettingill house opened. 


aid appeared once more. She yelled at - 


‘eolored person. A comfortable snore 
her halfway. She stepped gingerly 

ss the porch and touched him on the 

‘der. 

You come inside, right away,’ she 

manded. 

he colored person started to wake up— 

vasy stages. By easy stages he started 

omply with the demand. 

‘Yassum, I is,”’ he finally announced. 

‘ive minutes later he presented himself 

‘he machine and handed a crisp slip of 

a to the chauffeur. 

Mis’ Pittingill’s condiments,’ bowed 

““’n’ she hope you come 


1 


‘colored person, 
}, 39 


Ae 
Six hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
ding interest,” cried the chauffeur. 
d it’s her check; and her check is al- 
good.”’ With a turn or two of his 
t he jerked the green-and-yellow strips 
the one-man top; he tore the decora- 
from the colored person’s girth. In 
instant the Dedbete Collection Agency, 
red into the thinnest of thin air. 
re Flanagan sauntered up to McElroy 
d 


‘he West End Club that afternoon and 
ed McElroy the check. 

had it certified,”’ said Phil. : 
cElroy stared at it. ‘‘How did you 
» do it?’’ he demanded. 
ilFlanagan lita cigarette. Heshrugged 
‘shoulders. ‘‘Oh,’’ he remarked cas- 
“we put it through in the usual 
’. We never start anything that we 
t finish.’”” He looked McElroy squarely 
‘ne eye. 
Now, Mac,” he said, “you come across. 


” 
. 


.. “There are two reasons why you 
it. First is, Carnaby’s gone in with 
ers, Jordan & Wayne, our counsel. 
| I can’t stomach Carnaby. Second is, 
> firm hasn’t got the nerve to fight 
btric Light and Power. How about 
ir firm? Have you got nerve? Do you 
a fight? Will you stick to the finish?”’ 
We'll stick just so long as our clients 
| put up money,” smiled Phil. ; 
You're on,” said McElroy. “You can 


iat and Power has sprung a nuisance ’on 
We're right 


| and our oils in our new plant that we 
| built down there won’t settle. I want 
iillion dollars damages. I want a per- 
nent injunction. I want a temporary 
metion and I want it without giving 
id. Now you tell me what your opin- 
is. pil answer any questions that you 


firm was in. McElroy rattled on about 
case. It was quite clear that he stood 
to answer any questions that Phil 
to ask. Phil didn’t know what to 
or how to ask ’em. Further he said 
ould look the matter up. How would 
(ook it up? He didn’t know. 
ortunately Hastings was on hand. 
at was more, Hastings, instead of being 
is own private room where he belonged, 
sitting at Phil’s desk where he didn’t 
hat was more, Hastings made no 
‘ve to relinquish Phil’s chair. Phil intro- 
ped McElroy. McElroy began to talk. 
{Wait one moment,” cried Hastings. 
ho was on the river front first?” 

irl were,” said McElroy. “I was, at 


rate. 
Doing what?” asked Hastings. 


, 


““Why, when I started,”’ said McElroy, 
“T had a limekiln. Later I went into 
essential oils.”’ 

“Now,” said Hastings, his pencil poised 
in air, ‘‘you climb right up, date by date. 
Here, draw me a diagram of your plant and 
of Electric Light and Power’s.”’ ; 

“As they are to-day?” asked MeElroy. 

“Keep that pencil and those sheets of 
paper. Draw me a dozen diagrams as you 
go along. Now start back at the beginning. 
When was it, 1893?” 

“Youknowa good dealaboutitalready?”’ 
smiled McElroy. 

“We know a good deal about everything 
in this office,’’ nodded Hastings. 

It looked to Phil much as if they did. 
Phil sat in a chair at the window, a specta- 
tor merely looking on. Hastings sniffing 
the air like some bloodhound on the scent 
fired question after question at McElroy. 
McElroy answered them right off the reel. 
It was all Greek to Phil. But Hastings and 
McElroy kept on with their shuttlecock 
and battledore. They were on common 
ground; they talked in a language that 
each understood. 

Finally Hastings, at what seemed to be a 
crucial point in the conversation, held up 
his hand. 

“One moment,’ he exclaimed. Swiftly 
he darted to' the bookshelves that lined the 
walls of Phil Flanagan’s room. -Unerringly 
he jerked down volume after volume, con- 
sulted its index, turned to a given page, 
scanned a paragraph or two, found what 
he wanted or found what he didn’t want. 
Inside of fifteen minutes Phil’s desk. was 
piled high with equity reports. But Has- 
tings’ eyes were shining. 

“T thought so,’’ exclaimed’ Hastings 
finally. ‘“‘Clinched by Janeway versus 
Stone.” ’ 

Hastings read aloud to McElroy the 
vice chancellor’s opinion in Janeway ver- 
sus Stone. Phil listened in wonder—stu- 
pid wonder.’ Here was a decision perfectly 
intelligible to Hastings, which as he went 
along Hastings made perfectly intelligible 
to McElroy. But to Phil it seemed like 
words, words, words. And yet it wasn’t 
words; it was the law. He was a lawyer 
and he didn’t ‘know the law. He didn’t 
know where to find the law, nor how-to 
find it, nor how to know it when he saw it. 
He couldn’t even ask questions'that would 
bring out the essential facts.” He shook’ his 


head: dolefully; as’ Hastings jrattled on. | 


Hastings by the turn of a wrist had settled 
the question; had given his opinion. Here 
was genius—genius beyond Phil’s concep- 
tion even. To.him at the moment Hastings 
was one of the wonderful beings of the 
world. 

McElroy smote the desk with his hand. 
“By George,” he said at length, ‘‘go to it, 
Hastings. You’ve got the right idea.”’ 

Phil was forgotten. Not once since 
Hastings had first poised his pencil in the 
air, not once had either man looked in Phil 
Flanagan’s direction. As a matter of fact 
they had turned their backs on Phil. Phil 
was as much out of the matter as though 
he had been invisible. 


McElroy still looking at Hastings drew | 


forth his check book. 

“What size retainer do you want?” he 
queried. 

Hastings considered the matter. For 
the first time he glanced at Phil. 

“Captain Flanagan,’ he exclaimed, 
“about a retainer now—my view is that 
three thousand dollars is enough.” 

“Well,” returned Phil doubtfully, “see- 
ing that it’s Mr. McElroy it’s fair.” 

McElroy scribbled in his check book. 
“And there you are,” he said. 

After he had gone Hastings turned to 
Phil. “Captain Flanagan,” he said, ‘‘this 
is a case we’re going to win. And we'll 
make fifty thousand dollars when we do. 
Good work.” 

Phil left the office wondering. Inside of 
two hours McElroy had paid the firm 
enough to cover Phil’s salary for one whole 
year. : 

But Hastings had done it—Phil could 
see that. Phil had brought McElroy to 
the office door. He couldn’t have held him 
there five minutesif it hadn’t been for 
Hastings. It was the genius of Hastings 
that counted in the matter. Phil drove 
slowly back to his club with unutterable 
longing in his soul. 

Meantime back in the office Fringer and 
Fitts came in after a hard, unsatisfactory 
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The leverage principle of Bernard Pliers 
makes it possible for the ‘‘outside”’ cutter 
to cut thick wire or nails as if they were 
of pin wire. 
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grind in court. Hastings told them breath- 
lessly what had happened. Fringer and 
Fitts listened, also breathlessly. 

“Now there you are,” said Fringer 
finally. “‘Carnaby was right. We can fume 
and fret day after day inside and outside 
this office; we can decide anything and 


| try anything and fight anything and settle 


anything that ever came down the pike. 
And so can five hundred other River City 
lawyers. But when it comes to bringing 
home the bacon as Phil Flanagan has 
done—by Godfrey, boys, that’s genius!”’ 


The firm’s fifth new client was a woman— 
a young woman. Before she entered the 
arena of events Phil Flanagan had intro- 
duced to his law firm three of the big men 
of the town. He had seen these three men 
swallowed up in the private offices of Has- 
tings, Fringer, Fitts—offices whose doors 
had closed gently in Phil’s face. He had 
watched the three big business men come 
out of conference with those several ‘effi- 
cient members of the firm, their fears’ al- 
layed, their fighting nerve strengthened, 
their troubles ended. They swung in and 
out, they asked for Fitts, for Hastings or 
for Fringer. But they never asked -for 
Phil—they never saw Phil. They merely 
tossed him a nod as they went their way. 
In the swift, unerring system of that office 
there was no place for Phil. 

But it was different with this girl. One 
afternoon, after Fringer had come down 
from the courthouse and while Hastings 
was getting ready to go home, the girl—a 
pretty girl in mourning—crept in, unex- 
pected, unsolicited, unannounced. She had 
been knocking on the office door, she ex- 
plained to the office boy, for some time. 
He made it clear to her that people didn’t 
knock on office doors. They walked right in. 

“T have some law business,” said the 
girl to a stenographer, ‘“‘and I want to see 
the head of the firm.” 

The stenographer took her in to see Mr. 
Fitts. The newcomer was very polite to 
Mr. Fitts, but she only shook her head. 

“My business,’ she explained to Mr. 
Fitts, ‘‘is of the utmost importance to me. 
I must see the head of the firm.’’ 

Fitts made her quite at home. Then he 
went out and caught Fringer on the fly. 

‘Somebody worth while or I miss my 
guess,”’ said Fitts. “‘She’s got a set of furs 
that looks like a million dollars.” 

“One of Phil’s classy clientele,’’ mused 
Fringer. He perked up a bit and bearded 
the lioness in her den. 

“Captain Flanagan,” he assured her, “‘is 
most awful busy. Can’t I be of service to 
you now?” 

“T don’t mind waiting in the least,” 
returned the girl with a bewildering smile. 
After a decent interval they escorted her 
into Phil’s private office. Hastings was 
there; that had been arranged. And so was 
Phil. The girl went straight to Phil. 

“This is Captain Flanagan, I am sure,” 
she said. 

Phil bowed and placed a chair for her. 
He searched his memory. He had never 
seen the girl before. He conveyed this 
information silently to his partners three. 
His partners three stood’at attention, wait- 
ing for the girl to begin. 

She began. ‘Captain Flanagan,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘I should prefer to consult with 
you alone.” 

Hastings nodded hastily. ‘‘ Just came in 
to say good night, Phil,’ he said. “I’m 
going home.” 

He made his exit. Fitts and Fringer fol- 
lowed suit. The door of Phil’s private office 
closed behind them. Hastings made for his 
ownroom. “I’ll have to stick round, I take 
it,” he mused. “In about two minutes 
Phil will be hollering for help.” 

“You wouldn’t find me hollering for 
help—not if I were in there with such a 
pretty girl,” said Fitts. 

“Oh, Mr. Fitts,” said the head stenog- 
rapher, ‘‘how bourgeois you are.” 

Inside Phil’s office the girl laid aside her 
furs. “Captain Flanagan,” she said, ““my 
name is Daisy Edgar.” 

“Yes, Miss Edgar,” returned Phil, “you 


| want advice?” 


“Very much so,” said Miss Edgar. ‘I 
have been accused of forgery.” 

“Forgery,’”’ gasped Phil, staring at her; 
“vou—forgery?”’ 

“Yes,” returned the girl. 
satan fs haven’t been arrested?” queried 

il. . 

The girl shook her head. “I don’t expect 
to be,’’ she said. 

“What are you charged with having 


| forged?” asked Phil. 
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“Captain Flanagan,” said the girl, “it's 
a will case. Haven’t you seen anything jp 
the papers about the Blauvelt will?” . 
‘“‘What Blauvelt?’’ queried Phil, 
“Peter Blauvelt,”’ said the girl, e 
“The big meat man here in town?” | 
asked Phil. & 
The girl nodded. “And so,” she said, “J 
need advice. AndsoI cameto you.” 
“Do'you mind my asking who sent you?” 
queried Phil. ae: 
“Nobody,” said the girl. “I—I neededa 
lawyer who was honest and honorable.” — 
jee How could you know that I’d fill the | 
i ? ” - i 
The girl flushed prettily. ‘I’ve seen yo ur 
picture in. the papers,” she returned. “] 
read the Delorme case, and I read about 


| 


lawyers except one. 
whether he’s honest and honorable or isn 
And so I came to you.” 
“Tt may take more than mere honesty 
solve your problem,’’ Phil reminded her, q 
_ “That,” nodded the girl, “is why 
insisted upon seeing the head of the firr 
I need your best. judgment on the matte 
Don’t you see?”’ 
~ “T see,” said Phil doubtfully. “Go on” 
“Have you read anything about the 
Blauvelt will?’’ she went on. 
Phil shook his head. “You tell me,” he | 
commanded. 
“There isn’t much to tell,’”” went on the 
girl. . ‘Only Mr. Blauvelt left practically 
all he had to me.” F 
“Was he young or old?” asked Phil. 
“Oh,” returned the girl, ‘about sixty 
years of age.” 
“And very rich?” 
“Everybody knows that,’ nodded th 
girl. ‘“‘And of course he made most of hi 
money out of meat during the war. Befor 
that he was just a wholesale butcher.” 
Phil picked up his pencil. ‘‘ Let me,” 
remarked, ‘‘ get some of these details doy 
Where did Peter Blauvelt live?” 
' ; Seventeen Terrace Road,” returned t 
girl. 
“You are Miss Daisy Edgar—where 
you live?” queried Phil. °@ 
“Seventeen Terrace Road, of course 
she said. [ 
Phil flushed slightly. ‘‘And why,” | 
queried, ‘‘did Peter Blauvelt leave youa 
his money?”’ ‘ 
“Oh,” exclaimed the girl, “why, M 
Blauvelt was very, very fond of me!” 
“The best reason in the world,” co 
ceded Phil. “Let’s get on. You—ye 
weren’t engaged to him?” 
“Wngaged!”’ cried the girl. “‘He was mi 
stepfather. Mr. Blauvelt married m 
mother five years before she died.” 
“Oh, of course,’ said Phil, “of course 
And now about this will?” F 
“Oh,” returned the girl, “he made hi 
will. I was present when he signed it. $0 
know.” : 
“With witnesses?’ 
The girl nodded. ‘He had a lawyer= 
everything was regular,”’ she said. 
“What lawyer?” queried Phil. 
“‘Slimmons,”’ said the girl. “‘He’s int 
building too. I just left his office before! 
came to you.” 
“‘He’s your lawyer then,” said Phil. 
“He says he is, but I don’t want him 
said the girl; “he—he’s very disagree 
He assumes too much. Besides that I 


‘“Why should he be afraid?” 

“Because,’’ explained the girl, 
lawyers on the other side claim the will 
be a forgery.” ay 
“You're not afraid?” said Phil. | 
“Not in the least.” » 
“You know the will is not a forgery?” 
“Of course I know it. I tell you I wai 
present at the time. I saw it signed.” 
“Who's fighting you?” asked Phil. __| 
-“Cousins of Mr. Blauvelt’s. He lefi| 
ten thousand dollars to each one. If ht 
ee made this will they would have hati 
AG aie “al | 
“But,” said Phil, “you were his stepif 
daughter.” rea | 
“Oh, yes,” returned the girl, “but hij 

never legally adopted me. He was alwa) 
going to and never did. But he made hi} 
will instead. The cousins wouldn’t look a\f 
him before he made his fortune. Nov) 
naturally they want everything he had.” f 
““T think,” said Phil, “that dae e| 
send for Slimmons to come down.” —__f 
“Don’t,” pleaded the girl. “He’s a hotl§ 
rid lawyer, Captain Flanagan.” a | 

“We can’t handle this thing withou 
consulting him,” said Phil. ‘Ethics, yo! 
(Continued on Page 133) ~— {| 
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my dear Miss Edgar. Besides, we’ve 
find out what he knows.” 
| summoned an office boy and sent 
smmons. When Slimmons was ushered 
"hil’s private office Fringer, the jury 
jer of the firm, followed Slimmons in 
suck. Fitts also lingered in the offing. 
Hastings bustled in. 

glared at them. But he was forced 
‘render. ‘‘The Blauvelt will case,’ 
hounced. He nodded to Slimmons, 
th who bore the air, manner and 
vance of a police court lawyer. 
siselor Slimmons,’’ went on Phil, 
' Edgar wants us to handle her inter- 
| this case.” 
mons slumped into a chair. He 
. “So long as I can get a 
f the fees I’m satisfied. The people 
other side are a bit too big for me.”’ 
ho’s on the other side?” 
‘maby, Vickers, Jordan & Wayne.” 
id they claim,” said Hastings, forg- 
'; way to the front, ‘‘that somebody 
this will?” 
at’swhat they claim,”’saidSlimmons. 
ityouknow that thewillisn’tforged?”’ 
ow it, but that doesn’t do me any 
} said Slimmons. 
\hy not?”’ 
‘ey put an expert on it,’’ returned 


ons. 

‘he will’s on file?’”’ asked Hastings. 

G, yes,” said Slimmons. “I proceeded 
‘bate in the regular way. They an- 
my petition. Forgery.” 

Vhat then?”’ 

yut an expert on it myself.” 

\no’s the expert?’’ queried Fringer. 
ing teller of Blauvelt’s bank. A 


‘says the signature’s all right?” 

mons shook his head. ‘He says 

ey,’ he returned. 

\n0’s the other witness to the will?” 

Fitts. 

auvelt’s housekeeper, Mrs. Baxter.” 

raight?”’ queried Fitts. 

‘’s fine,’ cried Daisy Edgar. 

ger drummed on the table for a mo- 
“We'll call up Andreas Castillo,” 


al. 

iat’s he got to do with it?” asked 
lanagan. 

stillo!’ exclaimed Fringer. ‘‘He’s 
remost handwriting expert in the 


y got Andreas Castillo on the wire. 
tr talked to him; told Castillo what 
\ nted. 

Aillo was quite apologetic. 

le Blauvelt will case in River City?” 
fastillo’s voice over the wire. “I am 
orry, but I am already on the other 


Walker Jones,”’ said Hastings. 
. Walker Jones 


Tnaby’s firm is up to its old tricks,”’ 
e Fringer. ‘‘They’ve bought up every 
1 within a hundred miles.” 

piaby’s firm it was true had retained 
); of the eight well-known experts in 
site. Fitts attached himself to a tele- 
|until he got the two others. These 
vrefree. Fitts made an appointment 
»t them next morning at ten o’clock 
n3surrogate’s office in the River County 
rouse. 

\e want you there, Miss Edgar,” said 
ar, “and you, too, Mr. Slimmons.” 
Aid you'll be there, of course,” Miss 
zi said to Phil. 

tten o’clock next morning the two 
18, equipped with cameras and magni- 
gzlasses, attended at the courthouse 
ympared the will with standard sig- 
's which Daisy Edgar under the 
‘on of Fitts had brought with her 
ae house. The two experts went into 
ler and compared notes. Then they 
yack to the little group that awaited 
ecision. 

ty sorry, gentlemen,” said one of 
“but we can be of no service in this 


u don’t mean to say,” 
the signature is forged! 
“expert shook his head. ‘‘We mean 
» he returned, ‘‘that we cannot 
that the signature upon the will is 
e. 


gasped Phil, 


-next day when Phil reached the 
ie found his three partners in close 
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consultation with each other. Perfunctorily 
they made a place for him. 

“Phil,” said Fringer, “we’ve put two 
other local bank men on this signature. 
It’s no go. There’s not one of them will say 
it’s Blauvelt’s signature. They all declare 
the signature is forged. We've got every 
expert in the world against us. It looks 
as if the jig was up.”’ 

Phil stared at him. “‘But there are three 
people who positively saw Blauvelt sign 
this will,’’ he protested. 

“That say they saw him sign,’ corrected 
Fitts. 

“Mrs. Baxter ue 

“A servant—and under the influence of 
the girl.”’ 

‘‘Slimmons then.” 

“Slimmons is seared to death,” said 
Hastings. ‘‘He’s going to pieces fast.” 

“On the girl’s evidence alone ” per- 
sisted Phil. 

“The girl,” said Fringer, ‘‘will never 
reach the witness stand. She’s an inter- 
ested party and Peter Blauvelt happens to 
be dead. And if she did testify, what 
would her evidence be worth. If this will 
is probated she scoops the pot. You can’t 
place much reliance upon her.”’ 

“She tells the truth,” said Phil. 

“With our own experts,” said Hastings, 
“we can’t make out a case. I have grave 
doubts, gentlemen, as to whether we ought 
to take this matter up. For one I don’t like 
cases of this kind. We’re out to get a high- 
class clientele. The only blot on our 
*scutcheon is Lalage Delorme and she was 
Carnaby’s idea. Lalage was bad enough, 
but we won her case. Now this girl blows 
in; a girl whose mother—evidently a 
woman of education and refinement— 
married Blauvelt to give herself and daugh- 
ter a comfortable home. The girl gets a 
million dollars of this man’s money by his 
will and she’s no relative of his. What 
happens? We go into court with her and 
her two witnesses for us and the whole 
world against us.” 

Fringer nodded. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, 
“T’ve got to try this case, if anybody tries 
it. I haven’t lost a single case this year. 
This firm’s reputation as a litigating firm 
depends upon me. My reputation depends 
upon my winning cases. I won’t try a case 
that I’m sure I cannot win. I can smell a 
losing case a mile off. I smell one now. 
Gentlemen, I know we'll lose this case.”’ 

“And the laity will be charging us with 
forgery,” said Fitts. ‘“TI’ll call up Slim- 
mons; we'll tell Slimmons and the girl that 
we've got to turn them down.”’ 

Phil drew a long breath. “‘One moment, 
gentlemen,’ he said. ‘‘This case is going to 
be tried.” 

“ringer says not,”’ said Fitts. 

“Fringer doesn’t know,’’ smiled Phil. 
“The case is going to be tried; if not by 
anybody else, by me.” 

“You try a case!”’ cried Fringer. 

“Exactly,’’ returned Phil. 

<Youvcan ta 

“But suppose I do?” 

“We won’t let you,” said Hastings. 

“Won't let me?” returned Phil. ‘“I’ma 
member of the bar. Nobody can arrest me 
for trying a case. How in hades can this 
firm prevent it?”’ 

“You really mean it, 

“Of course I mean it.’ 

““You’re a damn fool,’’ cried Fringer. 

“Maybe so,” said Phil stubbornly, ‘‘ but 
I’ve got to try that case.”’ 

“Tf you do,” said Hastings, ‘‘you’ll try 
it on your own. You'll keep the firm name 
out of it—you hear?”’ 

“‘T’ll keep the firm name out of it,’’ con- 
ceded Phil, “but I’ve got to go ahead, 
gentlemen. I’ve got to win that case. 

“The case can’t be lost,’ said Phil. “TI 
know that Blauvelt signed that will. I know 
it because the girl saw him sign it. I 
know she tells the truth. Since she tells the 
truth the fact must be that the signature 
is Blauvelt’s. And if the signature is Blau- 
velts, why we’ve got to win—that’s all.” 

‘Simple as A B C,”’ sneered Fringer. 

“Exactly,” returned Phil, “‘you have the 
right idea. Simple as A B C.” 


lanagan?’’ 
, 


At the surrogate’s office that afternoon 
Phil Flanagan with the weak-kneed Slim- 
mons in tow made a complete personal 
examination of the will itself. He had with 
him a few standard signatures such as the 
experts had been furnished with the day 
before. He laid them on the window sill 
where the light was strong and placed the 
will beside them. He shook his head. 

“T can’t see the difference,’ he said to 
Slimmons. 
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Diamond Construction 
for Strength | 


x ae 
in ScenicRailways 


ea 


> in Storage Batteries am 
ys 


speed. Then climbing again to a giddy 

height, it thunders around a hair pin 
curve. Coney Island’s million pleasure seek- 
ers demand, on their great Scenic Railways, 
extraordinary thrills that can be made safe 
only by structures of extraordinary strength. 
This strength is obtainable only through 
“Diamond Construction.” For Diamond 
Construction provides angle beams to resist 
every possible strain and to support and 
brace the railway against every shock and 
vibration. 


The Battery for 
Your Automobile, the 


PHILADELPHIA 


ZESIAMONE 
LSE ERUD 
~~ BATTERY 
resists the internal strain developed in start- 
ing the engine, and the shock and vibration 
of rough roads, by the same “Diamond Con- 
struction.” For each plate is formed on a 
Diamond Grid or framework. That is why 


the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery 
gives maximum life—why it is 


Guaranteed for 18 Months 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid dealer in 
your neighborhood will be glad to tell you 
about the other superior features of the 
Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery; 

glad also to give you advice on / 
battery care, to re- 
charge or repair your 

old battery, or to re- 

place it with a new 

Philadelphia Diamond 

Grid Battery. There 

is a size for every 

automobile. 


De= shoots the car with mile-a-minute 


Philadelphia 
Storage Battery 
Company 
Ontario & C Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Single Soup 
Made In a Hundred Ways 


That exquisite flavor in a Van Camp Soup is due 
to a hundred tests. And some were made in 200 ways 
before we attained that perfection. 


The basic recipes for most Van 
Camp Soups came to us from 
Paris. A famous chef from the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris brought them 
to our kitchens. Up to that time, 
these soups were probably the finest 
soups known in America. 


He won medals in Paris on 
some of these soups, in culinary 
basic recipes 
were prize soups from that capital 


contests. So our 


of cookery. 


Then our culinary experts, col- 
lege trained, started to perfect 
them. And scientific methods, in 
due time, gave those soups a mul- 
tiplied delight. 


The scientific way was to an- 
alyze ingredients. A standard was 
fixed for each one, and it must 
comply. 


Then, step by step, through a 
hundred tests, the flavor was im- 
proved. These patient experts 
never stop until they reach the ut- 
most in a soup. 


The final formula for a Van 
Camp Soup is detailed and exact- 
ing. It fixes grades and methods, 
time of cooking and degree of 
heat. There are soups which re- 
quire as high as 20 ingredients to 
get the ideal flavor. 


Every Van Camp Soup is for- 
ever made exactly to these for- 
mulas. There is never a variation. 
So the soup you get is exactly like 
the model which these scientists 
adopted. 


The connoisseur in Paris en- 
joys delicious soups. But you can 
serve in your own home better 
soups than he gets. You have 
your choice of 18 kinds, at trifling 
cost. And they come to you 
ready-cooked. 

Try them today. They will 
change your whole conception of 
true flavor in a soup. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 
Catsup 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Rie rceas eo! 
ccm 
Van Camp’s Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
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“Nor I,’”’ conceded Slimmons. 

“And yet,’ went on Phil, ‘‘there is a 
difference—a dozen experts couldn’t all go 
wrong.” 

He stared fascinated at the disputed 
document. -Three people—and. a dead 
man—knew that the will was genuine. A 
dozen experts had said that it was forged. 
The dead man couldn’t testify; his will 
contnings all the testimony he could fur- 
nish. 

“Peter Blauvelt, Peter Blauvelt,’’ mused 
Phil, gently rustling the leaves of the will 
as though he were insistently titillating the 
coat lapels of Peter Blauvelt, ‘speak, Peter 
Blauvelt; tell us what you know.” 

Slimmons grinned. “Not a word out of 
the old guy,’’ he smiled. 

And then—just then—Phil held his 
breath. 

The will was typewritten on rather heavy 
paper with a high surface polish. Phil was 
holding the will in such position for the 
moment that the steady north light struck 
it at a glancing angle. In that instant the 
typed matter on the paper seemed to dis- 
appear; there was nothing save the pol- 
ished surface flooded with the light. A 
polished surface and a seal. 

A seal and something more. A smudge! 

“‘Slimmons,” said Phil sharply, “do 
what I tell you. Hold this last page hori- 
zontally on a level with your eyes. That’s 
the idea. Now you glance across it as a 
man looks out across the surface of a pond— 
a sunlit pond. A pond bathed in the rays 
of the setting sun, without a ripple. You 
see nothing save a polished surface and a 
seal. Am I right?” 

“Right,’”’ said Slimmons. 

“Hold it,” went on Phil breathlessly. 
“I’m going to place my finger on a single 
spot. Now what do you see there? Quick!” 

Slimmons stared at Phil. Then he took 
another look. ‘‘Why,’’ he returned, “‘at 
that spot the paper isn’t polished. It looks 
dull.’”’ 

“A little stretch of water roughened by 
the wind,” said Phil. 

“Youcan put it that way if you want to,” 
said the unimaginative Slimmons. “At 
any rate it’s there.” 

“T’1] keep my finger on the place,’’ said 
Phil, ‘and we’ll look the document squarely 
in the face.” 

They looked it squarely in the face. 
They examined it through a magnifying 
glass. 

“Tt’s gone,” said Phil. “It’s like your 
troubles—when you look them in the face 
they disappear.” 

“Dothey?’’ returned Slimmons. ‘“‘That’s 
news to me.” 

Phil once more held the paper in a hori- 
zontal position. They both looked at it. 

“The smudge is there,”’ said Phil. 

“Only when we stare it in the face 
there’s no smudge there at all.” 

“But we know it’s there,” said Phil. 

SY Gate 

“And just about where I’ve got my 
finger.” 

“ Yes.’’ 

“‘Slimmons,”’ said Phil, “that rough spot 
on the paper covers the entire space where 
Peter Blauvelt wrote his name.” 

“Try it again,’ said Slimmons. Yes, it 
was still there. 

“Maybe it’s the pen and ink,” suggested 
Slimmons. 

“Look at Mrs. Baxter’s signature—look 
at your own,” said Phil. 

They looked—there was no smudge 
there. 

“What’s the answer?”’ finally suggested 
Slimmons. 

““What do you say?” queried Phil. 

Slimmons shivered just a bit. “The 
signature of Peter Blauvelt has been tam- 
pered with,” hesaid. He glanced about him 
to make sure he had not been overheard. 

“Tampered with,” said Phil. “By 
whom? By you?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Slimmons. 

“By Mrs. Baxter?’ went on Phil. “‘By 
Miss Daisy Edgar?” 

“‘No-o-o,”” returned Slimmons doubt- 
fully. His faith in human nature lacked 
profundity. 

“Well,’”’ went on Phil, ‘‘if you didn’t do 
it and Mrs. Baxter didn’t do it and Daisy 
Edgar didn’t do it—then who’s been tam- 
pering with that signature?” 

“*Sh-h-h,’”’ warned Slimmons. 

‘“Why sh-h-h?”’ queried Phil. 

“Not so loud,” said Slimmons. “This 
here is a serious matter. If they can 
they’ll nail the whole bunch of us for 
forgery. Particularly if it comes out that 
the signature’s been tampered with.” 


July £ 


“Maybe,” suggested Phil, “they 
tampered with it on the other side.” ~ 
“By George,” said Slimmons, “Tne 
thought of that. But you couldn’t ; 
it if they have.” a 
“What are we going to do about 
then?”’ asked Phil. i. 
“Say nothing,’ shivered Slimmc 
“The thing is liable to hang us before wy 
through.” % 
Phil tapped Slimmons on the g 
“‘Slimmons,” he said, “I’m going 
you into a secret. I’m not a great 
‘You know more law in two minw 
I’ve learned in several years.” 
“What are you giving me?” cried 
mons, grinning in spite of his fears 
“But there’s one thing I can fig 
friend Slimmons,”’ went on Phil. ‘ 
this will is Peter Blauvelt’s will. 
being so, nothing can hurt our ca 
going to flood this case with daylight, 
mons. I’ve an idea that that rough 
somehow is going to win our case.” 


Phil sat at his end of the counsel t; 
his knees knocking energetically t 
Gathered about him were three 
only three. Daisy Edgar, 
nervous, leaned against his should 
Baxter and Slimmons sat on his ot 
Clustered about the other end of the 
were two astute members of C 
firm, half a dozen handwriting e 
some of Peter Blauvelt’s cousins anda 
law clerks. 

The judge nodded to Phil Flana 
“You may proceed, counselor,” he ga 

Phil’s knees knocked together with 
creased violence. 

“T’ll call Mr. Slimmons,’’ anni 
Phil. : 
Slimmons took the witness stan¢ 
was perfectly at. home. He had 
dozens of wills in his career, and 2 
single inexpert query from Phil 
he took the bit in his teeth and trott 


teenth of May, the date when this 
signed. This is the will—this pa 
Yes, we were all there—Mr. Blauvelt 
Edgar, she was there. Mrs. Ba: 
housekeeper, was there. I was there 
the old man signed the will—we 
there then. Then I asked him so 
tions; asked him whether it was 
And he said it was. And I as 
whether he wanted me and Mrs. B 
to act as witnesses. And he said 
Then Mrs. Baxter signed. I saw he 
Then I signed. We all stayed tog 
until everything was done. | 
Blauvelt kept the will. And then I 

“And that’s all?”’ said the court to 

Phil figured out that it was, so he 
““'That’s' alls?” 

Vickers, who was trying the case fe 
contestants, now rose. ‘One n 
Mr. Slimmons,”’ he began smoothly, s 
ing his glasses gently in the air, “or 
ment. You are not made a benefi 
under this will?” P| 

“The willshows I’m not,”’ said Slim 

“And you are not named as exec! 

“No, Miss Edgar is the sole exeet 

“You are not related to the tes 
Peter Blauvelt?” k 

“ce No.” ¢ 

“ Andyouhavenointerestinthemat 

“None at all. Only to tell the t! 
said Slimmons. ; 

“No other interest?”’ > 

“None whatever.” , 

“Sure of that?” 

“Positive.” ¥ 

“You drew this will?” : 

“Haven’t I said so?” 2 

“But you did?” 

“oe Yes ” 


g 


_ 


“You realized that this Daisy 
aoe get the bulk of the estate?”. | 
“Yes.”? { 
“And you had known Daisy Edg 
five years before this will was made 
Slimmons stared at Vickers. 
ter, next to Phil Flanagan, fidgeted 
“How do you know that?” ( 
Slimmons of his examiner. & 
“Never mind how I know that 
Slimmons,’’ smiled Vickers. ‘‘Isitthe? 
“Five years is about right,” s 
mons. 
“During that five years you 
been on friendly terms with her? 
“T knew her as an acquaintance 
Slimmons. “‘I used to see her when 13 
on Mr. Blauvelt at his home.” F 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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(Continued from Page 134) 

rior to the making of this will you 
called on her?” 

o,”’ said Slimmons uneasily. 

ut,” went on Vickers with the air of 
4 sure of his ground, ‘“‘notwithstand- 
boat slight acquaintance with this 
Edgar before the will was made, 
the date when you say the will was 
—then you proposed marriage to 


nmons turned color. He glanced 
ssly at Phil. Phil stammered out 
kind of an objection. It was immedi- 
overruled. ‘‘I’ll allow the question,”’ 
he court. ‘‘It shows the interest of 
vitness in the matter.”’ 
{ter you figured out that she would 
(r. Blauvelt’s money—then you pro- 
marriage to her,’ repeated Vickers, 
g the proposition as a fact. 
did,” conceded Slimmons, flushing 
isly. 
2 Boost snickered. Daisy Edgar 
isciously clutched Phil’s arm. 
h,” whispered Daisy Edgar, “he 
‘the horrid little shrimp!” 
5 far,” went on Vickers blandly, “she 
pe accepted your proposal?”’ 
‘o,” returned Slimmons. 
‘ot yet,” said Vickers. 
lot yet,’ echoed the flabbergasted 
‘man as he left the stand. 
our next witness, counselor,’’ remark- 


2 formalities that featured the occa- 
I Her memory on the subject was so 
‘that the court regarded her care- 
-perhaps with some suspicion. He 


some questions of his own. ‘‘That’s 
e finally remarked. 

once more Vickers rose. “Mrs. 
‘r,” he began in his most mellifluous 
int find that your name does not 


in this will.”’ 

signed my name,”’ said Mrs. Baxter. 
‘os, yes, but you get no legacy under 
ll? 


do not,’ returned Mrs. Baxter com- 
Athy. 

bu are not disappointed at that fact?”’ 
am not,’’ said Mrs. Baxter. 

‘at you served Mr. Blauvelt long and 
ally?” 


‘one better,’ returned the house- 


r. ’ 
iiticless he was a rich man?” 
believed him to be.” 

‘ad you’ve heard of rich men reward- 
heir housekeepers—I mean legiti- 
v rewarding them for legitimate 
}>s, ’ve heard it many times.” 
ju didn’t feel disappointed at being 
at of this will?” 
jp,” 
he the reason,’ went on Vickers, 

nore stating his question as a fact, 
é you did not feel disappointed at 
left out of the will—the reason is that 
Wr. Blauvelt’s death Miss Edgar told 
iat she would see to it that you got 
ry-five thousand dollars of the money. 
right?” 

[. Baxter turned an angry red. She 
0 her finger at Vickers. 

‘ast you,” she cried, “you sent a man 
ime. And he wormed it out of me. He 
1me think he’d come from Mr. Slim- 
1 office and he told me I must answer 
h questions. And I’m a talker and I 
‘| Be 


1 cousins snickered some more. 
k's kept on smiling blandly. 

Dw can you know,” he queried, “that 
r this man?” 

cause,” returned the witness, ‘‘a 
v2 ago you told Mr. Slimmons things 
(ow you’re telling me things—the 
«hings that I told him.” 

te fact is,’ went on Vickers, quite 
ied, “that after Mr. Blauvelt’s death 
“ldgar told you she’d give you twenty- 
‘ousand dollars out of the estate.”’ 

e told me,” said Mrs. Baxter, “that 
lauvelt told her he wanted to reward 
de thought it looked bad to put a 
“in his will for his housekeeper. It 
vble to make talk. But when she got 
tate she was to see to it that I got 
r-five thousand dollars. And she 
eshe’d see to it that I did.” 
actly,” said Vickers. “And you 


what Mr. Blauvelt left some relatives 
“il him?” 
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“T know them cousins—there they sit,’’ 
said Mrs. Baxter—pointing them out. “I 
know.”’: 

“And you knew that Miss Edgar was 
not a relative?”’ 

“T knew that, yes.” 

“He never even adopted her?” 

“He was slow about matters, Mr. 
Blauvelt was. He never adopted her. He 
thought his will would make it right.’ 

“And if he left no will you knew that 
Miss Edgar would get no part of the 
estate?” 

“T suppose I knew that, yes.” 

“And if Miss Edgar got no money at Mr. 
Blauvelt’s death it would be impossible for 
her to pay you yours.” 

“Tt’s not impossible,”’ said Mrs. Baxter, 
“for she gets it by this will.” 

Vickers sat down, smiling a satisfied 
smile. By sheer cross-examination he had 
established strong motives in each of these 
witnesses to lie about the will. To lie! To 
forge! 

“You can’t beat that lad,’’ whispered 
Slimmons to Phil. ‘He’s as slick as 
greased lightning. He’s got us all tied in— 
sewed up.” 

The judge nodded to Phil. ‘‘ You offer 
the will?” he suggested. 

“T certainly do,” said Phil. 

““You’ve made a prima facie case,” said 
the court. ‘‘The stenographer will mark 
the will.’”’ It was marked as an exhibit 
in the case. 

“Now, Mr. Vickers,’ said the court, 
settling back in his chair for a long and 
tedious session, “‘what have you got up 
your sleeve?”’ 

“Tl eall Daisy Edgar,’”’ said Vickers, 
jumping to his feet. 

“What for?”’ cried Phil. 

“Take the stand, Miss Edgar,”’ said the 
court. 

Daisy Edgar took the stand. 

“Miss Edgar,” said Vickers, producing 
half a dozen slips of paper, “I show you 
these. You can tell the court just what 
they are.” 

“They are,” said Daisy Edgar, ‘‘six of 
Mr. Blauvelt’s checks.”’ 

‘““All bearing date the seventeenth of 
May?” 

isa Yes 

“The same date as the will,’’ remarked 
the court. 

“Miss Edgar,’’ went on Vickers, ‘‘the 
body of these checks is filled out in your 
handwriting, is it not?” . 

“TI always filled out Mr. Blauvelt’s 
checks,’”’ returned Daisy, ‘‘and he signed 
them.” 

‘He was an illiterate man, I under- 
stand,” said Vickers. 

Daisy nodded. ‘I never knew him to 
write anything except his name,”’ she said. 

“He could read?” : 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

“You saw him sign these six checks?” 
queried Vickers. 

Daisy looked them over carefully. “‘ Yes, 
I did,” she said. 

“Did he sign them all at once?” , 

Daisy sorted them out. ‘‘These four,” 
she said, “‘he signed that morning and these 
other two he signed just after I saw him 
sign the will.” ; 

The court indulged itself in merriment. 
“She beat you to it, counselor,’”’ said the 
court to Vickers. 

Vickers was unquestionably disconcerted. 
He didn’t often get tripped up. “I move,” 
he said, ‘‘to strike out the last part of the 
epee words ‘I saw him sign the 
will.’” 

The judge shook his head. “No,” he 
said, “I’m not going to strike it out. Of 
course you didn’t want to prove the signa- 
ture on the will by this witness, but you’ve 
done so.”’ 

“T didn’t ask her anything about the 
will,” said Vickers. He was very much 
annoyed. 

“You didn’t ask her that,’’ went on the 
court, “but the answer is what you want 
and what I want. The point is that Peter 
Blauvelt signed these checks approximately 
at the time she claims he signed his will. 
The last two checks are particularly signifi- 
cant. You’re going to claim, I take it, that’ 
the signature upon the will and that upon 
the checks are radically different. She 
claims she saw him sign the will. She con- 
cedes that almost immediately thereafter 
she saw him sign the checks. The condi- 
tions under which the alleged will was 
signed—if signed—and those under which 
these two checks were signed must have 
been the same. These two checks consti- 
tute your guiding star and mine. They at 
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shows method of adjust- 
| ment for various working 
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in the “YANKEE’’ No. 44 Automatic Drill 
really ‘‘make better mechanics’’ and help the 
best mechanics produce more and better work 
with less expenditure of care and effort. 


The adjustable tension shown, practically 
amounts to an adjustable feed; — something un- 
known in any other automatic drill. You in- 
crease the tension for large drills in hard material; 
thus you get more pressure on the drill point. 


Decrease tension for fine drills or fragile ma- 
terial; the drill point revolves with less pressure. 
Less danger of breaking the drill point or harm- 
ing the work. 


Note illustration showing open magazine, exposing 
all drills for convenient selection of required size 
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Price $2.45. 


“YANKEE” Tool Book, show- 
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least are genuine. She admits it. The 
witness ‘plays right into your hand, coun- 


iselor, even though she testifies much 
against your will that she saw the testator 
‘sign the will. I’ll let her answer stand.” 


Vickers took an exception and fluttered 
the six checks in air. 

“When did you last see these checks, 
Miss Edgar?” he inquired. 

“Unwittingly,”’ returned the witness, 
“T gave them to the man that Mrs. Baxter 
mentioned. I, also, thought he came from 
Mr. Slimmons. And I also told him many 
things.” 

She surveyed her examiner with patient 
disapproval. Vickers winced under her 
steady gaze. The cousins, however, con- 
tinued to regard him with rapt admiration 
and somewhat unctuous awe. 

‘*Besides these six checks,” said Vickers, 
“‘you’ve been subpcenaed to produce a lot 
of others.” 

The witness nodded. She pointed to a 
batch of papers on the desk. ‘“‘I have 
brought you,’ she returned, “‘every signa- 
ture of Mr. Blauvelt’s I could find.” 

Vickers laid the packet in front of her. 
“Every signature here,’’ he queried, “you 
say is his?” 

‘“‘T saw him sign them all,’”’ returned the 


girl. 

“Miss Edgar,’’ went on Vickers, ‘Mr. 
Slimmons says that when he went away 
that day Mr. Blauvelt still retained pos- 
session of the alleged will. Where did you 
find the document after Mr. Blauvelt died?”’ 

“T didn’t find it,” said the girl. ‘‘The 
will was executed in the afternoon. That 
night Mr. Blauvelt handed it to me and 
told me to keep it in my safe-deposit box. 
I did.” 

“Then,” said. the court, regarding the 
girl attentively, ““you’ve had the will in 
your custody ever since the seventeenth of 
May?” 

‘“‘T have,’’ returned the girl. 

“That’s all,’ said Vickers, and he sat 
down. 

Phil Flanagan passed up an excellent 
opportunity to cross-examine his own 
client. He only shook his head. The court 
stared at him in wonder. The girl stood 


own. 

“T’ll call Prof. Walker Jones,” said 
Vickers. 

“Now wait a minute,” said the court, 
glancing at the clock. ‘‘Let’s see just where 
we stand. There are other cases waiting 
trial. Mr. Vickers, how many witnesses 
have you got?” 

“‘T’ll put on six experts,’’ said Vickers; 
“then I’m through.”’ 

“And your rebuttal?” the court inquired 
of Phil. 

“T have no further evidence to offer,” 
returned Phil. 

“No expert testimony?” 

ce fe) ”? 


“Proceed,” said the court. 

Vickers proceeded, orrather Prof. Walker 
Jones proceeded for him. He qualified 
himself swiftly as an expert. Then he dived 
under one of the counsel tables and pro- 
duced three strips of cardboard, each six 
feet long by one foot wide. These with the 
assistance of a court officer he tacked upon 
the blackboard in full view of all concerned. 

“What are those monstrosities?”’ de- 
manded the court. 

““Those,’’ returned Professor Jones in an 
injured tone of voice, ‘‘are not monstros- 
ities. They are enlarged photographs of 
the signatures of Peter Blauvelt. Numbers 
One and Two are exact reproductions of 
the two checks mentioned by the witness 
who preceded me. Number Three is an 
sere ase of the signature upon the 
will.” 

“‘ Are you sure?’”’ queried the court. 

“Quite,’’ smiled the witness, “since I 
took the photographs and made the en- 
largements.”’ 

The court regarded the three signatures 
in wonder. ‘‘Why,’’ he exclaimed, “the 
third is quite unlike the two others!” 

“Tf it were not,’ said the witness, “I 
should not be here.”’ 

“Let me have the will and the two 
checks,’”’ went on the judge. They were 
handed to him. He examined them closely. 
He shook his head. ‘‘ With the naked eye,” 
he said, “they look all alike to me.” 

“That’s why I made the enlargements,” 
said the witness. 

“Well, go on,’’ said the court. ‘‘What’s 
the difference?” 

“The difference,”’ said the witness, “lies 
in the fact that the first two signatures are 
the genuine signatures of Peter Blauvelt. 
The signature upon the alleged will is not. 


July f: 


Peter Biauvelt was an illiterate man, | 
signature shows that. But, neverthele 
his signature has the punch and streng 
of a man with force of character. Hig g 
nature upon the checks—his signature up 
all the standard documents that I hg 
seen—is strong. It has positive charact 
istics. The signature upon the will } 
none of these. This signature mer 
follows the form of the others. In hej 
and length it corresponds with the ‘ol 
signatures.” ‘i 
“Don’t many men have special sig 
tures for signing checks?” he 
“Some of them do,” smiled the witne 
“under a mistaken notion that a com 
cated signature will baffle a forger. ] 
taken because we all know that the pl 
simple signature—a mere scrawl, for 
stance—is the most difficult to imitg 
Men do adopt a form of signature 
checks. That makes no difference, 
change in form is not a change in charact 
The characteristics still remain; no mg 
in what form a man signs his name, 
may disguise his handwriting, but the ¢h 
acteristics are still present. Let me po 
out the characteristics of the true sig 
of Peter Blauvelt.” : 
Painstakingly and convincingly he poin 
them out one by one. “You note ¢ 
he added, ‘‘that the man who wre 
signature upon the will stopped 
times in the middle of a letter and rai 
pen. Pen-lifts we call them. On the 
largements these pen-lifts result in 
spaces a quarter of an inch in length;s 
where the artist has lifted his pen f 
surface of the paper and started in a 
“To get fresh ink?” suggested the 
“Not at all. In that case the fre 
would show up. These pen-lifts 2 
portant. There is none of them in 
genuine signatures. : - 
“And yet in form and length and he 
the spurious signature on the will ¢ 
sponds with the genuine signature up 
checks. There is the only resemblan 
that resemblance is wholly fatal to th 
lidity of the will.” 
““Why so?” queried Vickers. 
“Because,’? went on the witness, 
indicates beyond all doubt that the sit 
ture is a drawn signature—or a tf 
signature if you prefer—following. the 
of the genuine signature exactly, but 
taining none of its other characteristi 
“What then is your conclusion?” 
Vickers. f 
“Mine,” said the witness, “is the: 
conclusion ‘that can be drawn. In 
a the will is rank forgery. 
a hs 
“‘Cross-examine,”’ said Vickers. — 
Phil Flanagan stepped to the fore. 
time he had something to say. “ Profe 
Jones,”’ he began, ‘‘you say that the si 
ture upon the will is forged. Ha 
formed any opinion as to who commi 
the forgery?” f 
Professor Jones smiled. ‘Naturally, 
returned, “‘we suspect always the pari 
parties who will benefit by the forgery 
‘Miss Edgar, for instance?” &. 
The witness nodded. ‘My | 
are directed strongly against her.” — 
“While you were testifying,” wen 
Phil, ‘I have had the name of Peter I 
velt written by three people on this pi 
paper, once by Miss Edgar, once ' 
Slimmons, once by Mrs. Baxter. Con 
these through your magnifying glass 
the disputed signature upon the will.” 
The witness did so— quite superficia 
seemed. “It is impossible for me to}! 
he conceded, “‘that any one of these? 


Oo 


ae 


forged?” 

“T know it to be forged,” 
witness. “‘I have applied every test. 
will is forged.” 4 

“Professor Jones,” went on Phil, ‘! 
the process of photography in any! 
affect a signature that is photograph! 

“You mean the original signature! 

“ Wess? > 

“No more,” said the professor, “tl! 
affects your face to have your pil 
taken.” 

“Look carefully at this alleged will,’ 
Phil. “Tell me whether the signatur! 
not been tampered with.” a 

The witness examined it throug) 
magnifying glass. ‘‘ No,” he return I; 
signature has not been tampered wi: 
am quite sure of that. And if it had@ 
tampered with the enlarged photo) 
would show.” x 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

“ou didn’t tamper with the signature?” 
Phil. 

‘ost assuredly not,’ said Professor 


kers put on three more experts in 
succession. They corroborated Pro- 

Jones. By the time they had finished 
our for adjournment had arrived. 

1 Flanagan with sinking heart put 
Edgar into her car, and sent her home 
rent back—not to his office but to his 
; at the Chatelet Club and locked 
lf in. He had a magnifying glass, he 
few of Peter Blauvelt’s checks, he 
1 clear photograph of the signature 
the alleged will. He stared at them 
he naked eye. They looked alike to 
ust as they had looked alike to the 
But they weren’t alike. Why not? 
ater,” he cried aloud in the silence of 
om, “I’m a poor skate, Peter. She’s 
nt. You know she’s innocent. You 
‘ you made that will. Come down—or 
eter, and let me cross-examine you. 
ree fish needs your aid.” 
looked once more at the signatures. 
cchen as though he had never noticed 
ore he saw the seal! The seal—the 
lore aseal! The checks bore none. To 
» aked eye—there was the only differ- 
“in the signatures. One had a seal 
ehed, the others didn’t. Obeying a 
‘us instinct Phil called up Slimmons. 
_ t him at his office. 
ip amet he cried, ‘‘important. Did 
Blauvelt own any real estate?”’ 
“ little,” returned Slimmons. “ Why?” 
ver sell any?” 
me.” 
‘hen he made some deeds?”’ 
*. few—what’s the idea?”’ 
‘Tho drew ’em?”’’ persisted Phil. 
‘ did,” returned Slimmons. 
‘io you think,” said Phil, “that you 
1) corral one?”’ 
‘| I had time I could get ’em all,’ said 
ons. “But wait! Yes, by George, 
..d man sold a little house and lot toa 
1 of mine! My client owns it yet, so he 
ae the title deeds. I’ll see.” 

o hours later Slimmons turned up at 
i, club with the deed that he had gone 
e Phil turned to the last page. 

‘?s got a seal,” he said. 

“f course,’”’ said Slimmons. 

‘tid you see it signed?”’ asked Phil. 
}nmons turned the deed over. “No,” 

‘turned. “I remember this deed. I 
iit just before going on my vacation. 
| Blauvelt signed it while I was away. 
cknowledged it before—why, before 
yer of your firm.” 
ood,” said Phil. “I’m busy. You go 
to your office, fill out a subpoena 
erve Fringer at his house to-night.” 
‘nger attended in the morning. He 
it know why and he didn’t want to be 
‘ “According to the newspapers,”’ he 

to Phil, ““you haven’t got a leg to 
1 on. Have they put on Castillo yet?” 


KO.” 

‘Then they do look out. He’s the 
(pin of them all.’’ 

ecourt nodded to Vickers. ‘‘ Proceed.” 
‘ndreas Castillo,’ announced Vickers. 
\dreas Castillo took the stand. He 
scing-pin of them all—Phil could see 
} 


« 
‘ 


‘ou testified in the Delannoy poison 
(in New York?” asked Vickers. 

‘ convicted Delannoy; he afterward 
issed,” said Castillo. 

/ou were for the prosecution in the 
‘or Dever case?’ 

‘sent Doctor Dever to the electric 
t, Fa Castillo. “He confessed before 
'e 


You have testified in many cases?”’ 

have testified in many cases,” re- 
:d Castillo proudly. “I am glad to 

‘hat in all my professional experience 

ve never lost a case.” 

Hive us your opinion on this will.”’ 

pas a forgery,” returned Castillo. 
‘Toss-examine,”’ said Vickers. 

‘efore I do so,” said Phil, ‘and as pre- 

Jary to my cross-examination I should 

© put Mr. Fringer on the stand.” 

0 stood aside for the moment. 
er was sworn. 

{r. Fringer,” said Phil, “here’s a deed 

prting to be signed by Peter Blauvelt. 
ook his acknowledgment as master in 

ery. Do you recognize your signa- 


do,” said Fringer, looking at it. 
vid you actually take the acknowledg- 


ssuredly,’’ said Fringer. 
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“Did you see him sign the deed?” 

Fringer hesitated. ‘‘I can’t be sure of 
that. He may have come into the office 
with the deed already signed. But he 
certainly acknowledged his signature to 


“How did you know the man was Peter 
Blauvelt?”’ queried Vickers. 

“For the simple reason,” said Fringer, 
“that I have known him as long perhaps 
as I have known you. I knew Peter Blau- 
velt well.” 

“T’'ll offer the deed,’”’ said Phil. Fringer 
left the stand and took a vacant chair in- 
side the railing. Castillo resumed his place 
upon the witness stand. 

“Doctor Castillo,” said Phil, ‘‘there’s a 
good deal of psychology in signatures?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

““A man who’s sick makes a different 
kind of signature than when he’s well. A 
man who’s drunk does very badly, eh?”’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ returned Castillo, “the 
marked characteristics always would be 
present. You might not recognize a 
drunken man’s signature. I would.” 

“But his mental condition—that is re- 
flected in his signature?”’ 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“That is particularly true in the case of 
an illiterate man?” 

“Yes, with an illiterate man writing is 
always of more importance than it is with 
you or me.” 

“An illiterate man will take a day off to 
write a lettér?”’ 

“Sometimes.” 

“But Peter Blauvelt,’’ went on Phil, 
“signed many checks?” 

“Apparently. He signed checks quite as 
a matter of course.”’ 


Phil picked up the disputed document. | 


“Doctor Castillo,” he said, “‘I want you 
to examine the last page of this will with 
your naked eye.” 

“‘T have done so many times,’’ returned 
the witness. 

“Follow my directions,’ went on Phil. 
“Take it to the nearest window if you 
please.””’ The witness obeyed. ‘ Now,” 
went on Phil, “‘just let me hold it for you 
if you please. You perceive now: nothing 
but the polished surface of the paper. Am 
I right?” 

“Yes,”’ said the witness, “that is so.’ 

“The polished surface is unbroken,’ 
went on Phil, ‘“‘save in one spot.” 

““Where is that spot?’ queried Castillo, 
squinting up his eye. 

“T place my finger upon the signature,” 
said Phil. ‘‘Now do you see the spot?”’ 

“The surface of the paper,’’ nodded the 
witness, glancing at Phil in a puzzled man- 
ner, ‘‘has been abraded at that spot.” 

“And that abrasion embraces the entire 
space covered by the signature?” 

“T am forced to say it does.” 

“Why doesn’t the photograph—why 
doesn’t the enlargement show it then?”’ 
said Phil. 

“That is easy,’”’ said the witness. ‘The 
camera stood at perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the paper. I have looked at it 
askance.” 

“The paper is not soiled at that spot?” 

“Not perceptibly.” 

“Your conclusion,’”’ went on Phil, “is 
that thesignature has been tampered with?”’ 

“The damn fool,’’ growled Fringer to 
himself. He stared at Phil in disgust. 
Tampered with! Phil was trying to 
establish the validity of the document and 
was asking this hostile expert to say that 
the signature had been tampered with. 
Vickers was grinning. The cousins in- 
dulged themselves in rapturous chuckles. 
Doctor Castillo shook his head. ‘‘I cannot 
say,” he returned, ‘‘that the signature has 
been tampered with. I can merely say 
that at that place the surface of the paper 
has become abraded. Its fine polish is 
removed.” 

“Look at the checks,” said Phil. ‘‘Do 
you find any abrasion on the surface of the 
checks?” 

“None,”’ said the witness. 

Phil handed the expert the deed to which 
Fringer had just testified. 

“Subject that deed to the same pro- 
cess,’’ he requested. 

Castillo did so. He cast a startled glance 
at Phil. 

“You find a similar abrasion on the 
deed?”’ 

Castillo drew a long breath. ‘‘I must say 
I do,” he answered. 

“Resume your seat,’ said Phil. The 
witness did so. ‘‘You perceive,’’ went on 
Phil, ‘‘that there is a seal upon the will?”’ 

“There is.” 
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“Phere she is,” he said. 
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GARNET PAPER 
GaRNET CLOTH 
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Repainting a Car—a Speed Secret 


(A contributed experience) 


YVesanabs I dropped in at the B. & B. Auto Top Com- 
pany’s plant at 509 West 56th Street, New York City, 

to see how the repainting of my old car was getting on. 
George Rudd, one of the workmen, led me into the shop 
and pointed to a beautiful new car. 


“There she is,” he said. 


“Why, that’s never my car,” I saidin amazement. “It’s 
a brand new machine.” 


“Your car, all right, Mr. Spencer,” he answered with a 
grin. “Glad you like the job.” 

“Tike it!” I replied, ““Why the folks will think I’ve 
boughtanewcar. It’sthebest repainting job I’ve ever seen— 
clear and smooth as glass. Didn’t take you long, either.” 

“Not as long as it used to,” said George. “You see, a few weeks 
ago the boss got hold of a special brand of sand paper—Manning 
Speed-grits, they callit. That stuff cuts so much faster and so much 
evener than the sand paper we used to use that we’re saving a lot 
of time now on cutting the old paint off of cars.” 

“Tf you use sand paper for any work around home, Mr. Spen- 
cer,” he went on, “get hold of some Manning Speed-grits. You’ll 
certainly notice the difference.” Good workmen know the difference. 
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MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. 


Facrory AND LaporaTory, Troy, N. Y. 


Sales offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco and other leading cities. Look for Manning Abrasive Co. in your Telephone Directory 
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secure grip 
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Is self adjusting—has no metal 
parts to wear out the band. Stays 
put—can’t come unfastened. 


Single Grip E. Z.—35c., 50c., and $1. 
The E. Z. 2-Grip—45c., 60c., and $1.25 


If your dealer cannot supply you, do not accept 
a substitute. Send his name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. S Bridgeport, Conn. 


insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
' against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘‘ Drop Out’’ Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy is a 
pioneer renewable fuse. Ascompared with 
theuse of one-time fuses,itcuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 

4 Kinsie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Solemanufacturers of "A RK LESS"’—the Non-Re- 
newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


Corrects and prevents white stains 
on brick walls. Makes concrete 
walls waterproof. Cannot peel from 
mortar or brick because it pene- 
trates like a stain. 
Send for color card and 
dealer's name. 


THE REILLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Baie iS8 2e8 PATENTS 


620 Woolworth Bldg... NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Raise Hares for Us 


Immense profits quickly and easily 
made. We furnish stock and pay you 
$2.00 each and expressage when three 
months old. Contracts, booklet, etc., 
5 10c. Nothing free. 

THORSON RABBIT CO., Dept. 1, Aurora, Colorado 
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“And there is a seal upon the deed?”’ 

“There is.” 

“Now,” went.on Phil, “take your magni- 
fying glass. Examine the signature of 
Peter Blauvelt upon the deed.”’ The wit- 
ness did so. ‘‘What,’’ queried Phil at 
length, ‘‘have you to say about the signa- 
ture upon the deed?”’ 

The witness shook his head. “The signa- 
ture upon the deed is not the signature of 
Peter Blauvelt,’ he announced. Phil 
smiled. Castillo didn’t. Instead the expert 
glanced steadily at Vickers. Vickers took 
the hint. He leaped to his feet. 

“‘T fail to see,’”’ said Vickers to the court, 
“where this cross-examination leads. 
Fringer doesn’t say Blauvelt signed this 
deed. Blauvelt acknowledged it—we’ll 
take that asa fact. But it isn’t Blauvelt’s 
signature. What is counsel trying to prove? 
That Blauvelt had someone else to sign his 
deed for him? If that’s the case the deed 
might stand. But if he’s going to prove 
that Blauvelt had someone else sign his 
will for him then it is clear that the will is 
not Blauvelt’s will. He’s got to sign his 
will. He can’t delegate that power. That’s 
clear.” 

“You may proceed,” 
Phil. 

“T take it,’ went on Phil, ‘“‘that an 
illiterate man regards a seal with some 
solemnity?’’ 

“He is likely to,’”’ returned the witness. 

“Tf he signed twenty thousand checks 
and only three deeds the signing of the 
deeds would impress him?” 

“ec Wee 

“The execution of a will is, to most 
people, a very solemn act?”’ 

eel Grisihes 

“A matter to be handled with formality, 
deliberation, care?” 

TNE 

“Doctor Castillo,’ went on Phil, “you 
have seen illiterate people write?” 

“Many times.” 

“Even people who are not illiterate 
make a fuss about it? They try the pen on 
a scrap of paper before they use it finally? 
They prepare for a respectable perform- 
ance?”’ 

Castillo pulled himself together. 

“Counselor,” he said to Flanagan, “‘let 
me make myself clear: A man’s signature 
is a man’s signature. It contains charac- 
teristics which even he cannot efface. He 
may use extreme deliberation, his pen 
may travel like wild fire, it is all one. His 
personal characteristics are always present. 
Drunk or sober, ill or scared to death, the 
personal touch is always there. You can- 
not get me to say anything to the contrary 
of that.” 

“You still insist,’’ said Phil, “that the 
signature on the will contains none of the 
characteristics of the signature of Peter 
Blauvelt?”’ 

“Unquestionably I do.” 

“And you have the same to say about 
the signature on the deed?’’ 

“T’ll stake my reputation upon it.” 

“But you don’t know who perpetrated 
the forgeries?”’ 

“e No.” 

“You believe the signature to be a trac- 
ing?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“And a tracing isn’t handwriting at all, 
is it?’’ queried Phil. 

Castillo glared at him. “It must be if 
somebody writes it with his hand.” 

“Doctor,” said Phil, “isn’t that signa- 
ture on the will a drawing—technically a 
drawing—not a signature?”’ 

“That is my claim.” 

“Hence it lacks the characteristics of 
anybody’s signature?”’ 

“Tt is the drawing in the form of Peter 
Blauvelt’s signature—that’s all it is,” 
returned the witness. ‘“‘I have said so 
many times.” 

“You’ve told the court the signature 
was forged?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Castillo. 

“Why don’t you go on?” said Phil. 
“Why don’t you tell us all the rest?” 

“‘T have told all I know,” returned the 
witness with scared eyes. 

“Doctor Castillo,” exclaimed Phil in 
measured tones, ‘‘I want you to tell the 
court that Peter Blauvelt did what you 
said no man could do. I want you to tell 
the court that Peter Blauvelt himself 
removed all the characteristics of his 
signature from this deed and this will; 
that he did so because they were legal 
documents of an unusually solemn nature. 
I want you to explain all that to the 
court.” 


said the court to 
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said the witness, 
“when I don’t 


“How can I explain it,” 
his eyes rolling helplessly, 
know. it to be the fact?” 

“Doctor Castillo,’ went on Phil merci- 
lessly, ‘I want you to tell the court just 
what Peter Blauvelt did before he signed 
this will in the presence of these witnesses. 


I want you to tell the court what he did in: 


the privacy of his room before he signed the 
will. I want you to tell the court what he 
did in the privacy of his room after he 
signed the will.” 

“How can I tell what I do not know?” 
squirmed Castillo. 

“Doctor Castillo,” persisted Phil, “you 
are going to tell this court that in the pri- 
vacy of his room Peter Blauvelt signed his 
name in lead pencil upon this will; that 
later and in the presence of the witnesses 
he drew pen and ink over that lightly 
penciled signature; and ,that later still— 
again in private—he carefully erased the 
pencil marks, leaving nothing but the ink 
drawing he had made. I want you to tell 
the court just that.” 

“T can’t tell the court that,” said Cas- 
tillo, “for I,was not there.” 

“Do you say now under oath,” cried 
Phil, “that that thing did not happen?” 

Castillo sank back into his chair, a 
beaten man. “It is a thing,’’ he nodded 
sorrowfully, “that might have happened. 
I cannot say it didn’t.” 

“Your Honor,” exclaimed Phil, “I have 
three witnesses who saw Peter Blauvelt 
sign this will that day. Their*testimony 
stands wholly unimpeached before this 
court. They saw him sign. In the circum- 
stances I rest my case upon their testimony 
of that positive fact against all the hand- 
writing experts in the world.” 

The court smiled and nodded. He 
glanced at Vickers. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ll hear you, Mr. 
Vickers, upon that.” 

When it was all over Phil Flanagan took 
his young client down to the offices of 
Flanagan, Hastings, Fringer & Fitts. 
Fringer was there ahead of him. His three 
partners were gathered in his private room 
as Phil ushered Daisy Edgar into their 
presence. 

The telephone bell rang. Fringer an- 
swered it and held a colloquy over the wire. 
“All right,” he said finally, “TI’ll tell him 
what you say.”’ He rang off and turned to 
Phil Flanagan. “Perkins, the judge,” said 
Fringer, ‘‘congratulating us on picking 
you to head this firm. He says you’re one 
of the slickest cross-examiners he ever 
heard.” 

When his confreres finally filed out Phil 
slumped into his chair and faced his client 
across the desk. 

‘Miss Edgar,” he said, “I’m going to do 
something—something real. I want you 
to stand by and watch me doit. I’m going 
to study law.” 

“Study law,” she cried. “Why, Captain 
Flanagan, you’re the greatest lawyer in 
the state!” 

Flanagan stared at her. His eyes were 
glowing. ‘‘Miss Edgar,’ he said, ‘“‘do you 
really believe that? You’re the first person 
on this earth that ever had any faith in my 
ability. I want to be worthy of that faith. 
I want to be an able man. I—I want to 
grow.” 

“How you talk,’ said Daisy—‘‘a won- 
derful advocate like you!” 

“T want to grow,’ went on Phil des- 
perately, ‘‘and I can do it only under what 
you might call hothouse conditions.” 

“Hothouse conditions,’ echoed Miss 
Edgar. 

“T can’t grow,’ said Phil, “‘unless I have 
with me and about me all the time people 
who have faith in me, who believe in me. 
Miss Edgar, it was no knowledge of the law 
that made me win this case. It was my 
belief in you. You told me that you saw 
Peter Blauvelt sign this will. I didn’t be- 
lieve in Mrs. Baxter nor in Slimmons. I 
believed in you. Always I shall believe in 
you. You see what my belief did—it won 
your case. And you’re the only person 
who believes in me. You see how important 
it all is—to me. Now, if we could only 
arrange it so that you could be with me all 
the time—why, then ——” His voice 
trailed off into nothingness. 

Daisy Edgar caught her breath. Deep 
color suffused her throat, her face. 

<Do you really mean that, Captain 
Flanagan?”’ she faltered. 

“Do I?” he returned. 

“Well, then, perhaps,” said Daisy Edgar, 

“since so much is at stake—we might see 
if it can’t somehow be arranged.” 


She Makes 
$125.00 in One Month 


Her work occupies only her sg 
time. She finds it congenial. _ 

It has liberated her from an indoo 
position as a teacher which the doct to 
told her was injuring her health. 

It has paid for three vacation trip 
one to the Atlantic Coast, one to the” 
Pacific Coast, and one abroad. ~ 
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PAPER NAPKINS 


Indispensable at picnics in the open 
Fresh, clean, inexpensive. Soiled—thro\ 
away—cut laundry bills. Dennison deale 
everywhere have them in two qualities: 
regular and extra heavy. 

Write to Dennison, Dept. G 
Framingham, Mass., for the “Handy Book.” — 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’ 
Kills them all quickly —and the} 


“Don’t Die in the House” 


“Rough On Rats” successfully extermina 
these pests where other preparations fail. M 
with foods that rats and mice will eat. g 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don 
pestered—get'‘ Rough On Rats’’at drug and gen 
stores. Send for booklet, ‘‘Ending Rats and Mi 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, | 
Originator of ‘Rough On Rats” 
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| THE GIBSON UPRIGHT 


(Continued from Page 4) 


EON: Didn’t you understand it, Car- 


a 

yeR: Well—I can’t say I did. 

FON: Why can’t you say it? It was 
cack and white. 

ER: Well, I was kind o’ foggy about 
yrtime. 

FON: The agreement was that you 
_ have time and a half for overtime. 
vas foggy about that? 

YER: Well, I don’t say you didn’t 
| what we was askin’ right then; but 
<jave changed since then. 

(ON: What’s changed in eleven days? 
KEL [hotly]: What’s changed? How 
them men in the finishin’ depart- 
hat do piecework? 

FON: Well, what’s changed about 


‘KEL: Well, something is goin’ to 
over there. 

ON: We're talking about your de- 
rnt’s not understanding the agree- 
. What’s the finishing department 
rlo with that? 

AKEL: Well, they’re kickin’, too, you 
i 


FON: I’m dealing with your kick now. 
i Well, 0’ course we got to stand 
em; if they do piecework overtime 
on’t get no more for it. 
(ON: I’ll deal with them separately. 
AKEL: My goodness, Mr. Gibson, 
- to deal with us too! Not a one of 
erstood what our last agreement 
du was. It’s just agreements and 
ents and agreements—you might 
ve was living just on agreements! 
ats we ought to have double time 
of time and a half! 
N: Time and a half eleven days 
»w you strike for double time! Where 
is thing stop? You want double 
overtime; your working day has 
duced; it won’t be long till you want 


down again. : 
KEL: Sure! We want it cut down 
yw! 


ER: Yes, Mr. Gibson; that was 

* point they told us to bring up 
e walk out. 

ON [with growing exasperation]: I 
you want a six-hour day so you'll 
ore overtime to double on me! 
ou’ll want a four-hour day! 

LIN [beaming and nodding]: Well, 
, Mr. Gibson? 

oN: What? 

A: Why shouldn’t they? 

ON: Why shouldn’t they? 

\their limit? 

| foratorically]: When the workman 

vn his tools! 


But 


MIFFLIN: Of course that means all the 
tools, Mr. Gibson. You may not know our 
phrase: ‘‘The workman shall own his 
tools.”’ It means not only the carpenter’s 
bench, the plane and the saw, the adze and 
the auger, but the shop itself. It means 
that the workmen shall own the factory. 
It means the elimination of everything and 
everyone who stands between him and the 
purchaser, to take toll and unearned profit 
from the worker, who is really the sole 
producer of wealth. 

Nora: It means the elimination of capi- 
tal and the capitalist! 

MIFFLIN: It means that not only should 
the worker own tools and factory but should 
sit here in the persons of his chosen and 
elected fellow workers, as arbiter of his own 
destiny. 

GIBSON: That is to say, it means the 
elimination of me. 

MIFFLIN [jovially]: Precisely! Precisely! 

GIBSON [as another workingman strides 
into the room]: What do you want, Shom- 
berg? 

SHOMBERG: Them new windows in the 
assembling room—they’re no good. 

GIBSON: We’ve just spent twelve hun- 
dred dollars fixing them as you said you 
wanted them. What’s the matter with 
them? 

SHOMBERG: They don’t give no light. 

MIFFLIN: None at all? 

SHOMBERG: It’s right next to none at 
all! The men are goin’ to lay off if they 
got to work in that room. They’re goin’ 
out anyway at twelve o’clock. 

FRANKEL: Now look here, Mr. Gibson, 
if I was running this factory 

GIBSON: You're not, Frankel! 

SHOMBERG: Well, why can’t you listen 
to him? Don’t we even get no hearing? I 
guess if I was running this factory once, the 
first thing I’d do I’d anyhow try to listen 
what the troubles is and make my men 
contented. 

GIBSON: What would you do if you were 
Ga the factory, Carter? You haven’t 
said. 

CARTER: I ain’t had the chance to say. 
Now what I’d do, first I’d settle all the 
grievances so there wouldn’t be no more 
complaints. 

GIBSON: Well, here’s one coming I might 
leave to you on that basis. 

[Enter Simpson, an elderly worker in 
overalls and jumper; and Salvatore, a New 
Yorkized Italian type, a formerly lighted 
cigarette dangling from his lips.] 

SALVATORE: Our department’s goin’ to 
walk out at twelve, noon, Mr. Gibson. We 
ain’t satisfied. 

GIBSON: Why not? 


“‘What? I Beg Your Pardon!’’ 
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FREE—A Six-Dish Package of 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


Already Three-Hour Cooked 


Simply Stir 
in Boiling 


Instant 


and Hot 


tee 7 oe. 


Oats—Eggs—Coffee 


And the Oats Are Ready First 


Now you can serve hot oats super-cooked in two minutes, while it 
takes four minutes to boil soft eggs and twelve to make your coffee. 

This is a dish you have wanted so long—a quick delicious oat dish— 
that we ask you to try it at once. We will gladly send you a Six-Dish 
Package free. 


Cooked in the Expert Way 


This new oat dish—Two-Minute Oat Food—is cooked in the expert 
way. It is cooked for three hours by live steam under pressure at higher 
than boiling heat. In no home kitchen can oats be cooked like that. 

Right after cooking, the oats are evaporated. This condenses them, 
and all the moisture is removed. Their flavory freshness is thus kept intact. 

To serve them, you simply stir them in boiling water. That returns 
the moisture, and in two minutes you have a hot oat dish which seems 
freshly cooked. 


Oats Made Doubly-Delicious 


Another result of this high-heat cooking is a new, exquisite flavor. 
It gives to the oat dish an added delight. You have never tasted oats 
like these. 

You add one-half cup of Two-Minute Oat Food to two cups boiling 
water. That makes four big dishes. A 15-cent package makes 20 dishes. 
So you even save money by letting us cook for you. 


Here is What You’ve Wanted 


Two-Minute Oat Food is entirely new in form and flavor. The product 
is controlled by patent exclusively by The Quaker Oats Company, as 
is the process. 

Here is a rightly-cooked, ready-cooked oat dish at your instant call. 
A dish which housewives long have wanted. You can get it today at 
your grocer’s—price, 15 cents. Or we will mail you a Six-Dish Package 
free if you will send the coupon promptly. 

Get it and try it. See what it means to have a delicious oat dish, 
super-cooked, ready in a trice. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Mail This [_6-Dish Package Free _ 
Coupon The Quaker Oats Company 


1703 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a Six-Dish Package of Two- 
Forta 6-Dish Package Minute Oat Food free. 
if You Wish to Try 
It Before Buying 
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Have You Tried Tuxedo in ihe New 
“TEA-FOIL” PACKAGE? 


It’s soft and pliable—decreases in size as 
the tobacco is used—tobacco does not , 
cake in the package—no digging it 

out with the finger. Keeps the J 
tobacco in even better condi- 
tion than tin. Now, don’t you 
owe it to yourself to buy a 3 
package and give Tuxedo 

a trial?—Not quite as gf 
much tobacco as in i 

the tin, but——__ a’ 


Finest Burley Tobacco 


Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


“Your 
Nose Knows 


The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe 


Guaranteed by 


te, HS 


INCORPORATED 
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SALVATORE: Well, we ain’t satisfied, 
Mr. Gibson; we ain’t satisfied at all. 

GIBSON: You got every demand an- 
swered yesterday, Salvatore. 

SALVATORE: Oh, I ain’t talkin’ about 
no demands. If all them other depart- 
ments walks out we’re going to stand by 
7em! We got plenty to do with our time. 
Workin’ all the time ain’t so enjoyable. 

GIBSON: So you people are going out 
again, are you? 

Stmpson: I guess it’s a general strike, 
Mr. Gibson. I’m afraid if you don’t give 
the boys satisfactory answers the place will 
close down at noon. 

GIBSON: Have satisfactory answers ever 
satisfied you? 

SALVATORE: Ain’t we got no right to 
stand up for our rights? 

FRANKEL: Don’t you get all you can 
from us? Well, you bet your life we’re 
goin’ to keep on gettin’ all we can from you. 

Grsson: Then life isn’t worth anything 
to either of us—if it’s all fight! Is that to 
go on forever? 

Nora: No, Mr. Gibson; it’s to go on 
until the abolition of the wage system! 

MIFFLIN: Good! 

Nora: The struggle with capitalism will 
continue till the workers take possession of 
the machinery of production. It is theirs 
by right; the wealth they produce is 
morally their own. The parasites who now 
consume that wealth must be destroyed. 

[Great approval from workmen; almost 
a cheer. Mifflin chuckles and noiselessly 
claps his hands.] 

GIBSON: I’m the parasite! 

SHOMBERG: Well, do we get any answer? 

GIBSON: Does any one of you men here 
think he could answer all of these demands 
satisfactorily? 

SALVATORE: Sure! [All acquiesce: “Sure, 
sure!’’] 

FRANKEL: You can’t put us off any 
page with just no little bunch of funny 
talk! 

GIBSON: I’ll have an answer for you in 
apes minutes. [Turns to his desk]. That’s 
all. 

SHOMBERG: Better have it before twelve 
o’clock. 

CARTER [as they go]: Do what you kin, 
Mr. Gibson. All the departments is worked 
up pretty unusual. 

GIBSON: [wearily dropping back into 
chair]: Oh, no, Carter; pretty usual; that’s 
the trouble. 

MiFFLIN: A splendid manifestation of 
spirit, Mr. Gibson! I’ll just take advan- 
tage of the 

[Gibson waves his hand, assenting, Mif- 
flin overtakes the group at door, puts his 
hands on the shoulders of two of the workers, 
and goes out with them talking eagerly. 
Nora follows. Gibson sighs heavily; the 


“‘Nevertheless You Inherited It. 
Naturally. 


We Know That Everything Grows With the Time 
Let Us Simply State That it Was a Capitalistic Family Inheritance 


July 12 


telephone bell rings. 
receiver. | 

GIBSON: Who is it? Vi 
minute! [He takes a pad and writes 

“Central Associated Lumber © 
panies.” . Wait a minute. 

{Looks at a slip in a pigeonhole 

desk]: Oh yes, you called me ay 

.-. Thisis Mr. Ragsdale?) 3m 
no, Mr. Ragsdale, I don’t think I’m 
to do any business with you. You 
me forty-eight dollars a thousand op) 
000 feet. No, your coming 
half a dollar a thousand won’t do it, 
Isay half adollarwon’tdoit. . 
the wire a minute. 

(Looks for letter in pigeonhole, bui 

it in his inside pocket. Then he h 
open, looking at it beside the —_ 
he speaks]: Hello! F 
right; there’s nothing doing, Mr. Ray 
I know where I can get that 200 ‘0001 
forty-five dollarsathousand. . . 
I know where I can get’ that lum 
forty-five dollars. . . No; le 
it. There won’t be any use for you: 
up again. . Good-by! 

[He paces the floor again though 
then abruptly goes to the factory 
opens it and calls.] | 

GIBSON: Miss Gorodna! 

[Nora appears in the doorway. She 
at him with disapproving inquiry; | 
walks in and closes the door. Heg 
his desk and touches the rose.] 

GIBSON: Why didn’t you take ij 
morning? That poor little rosebed ; 
yard at home; it’s just begun to br} 
up. I suppose it thought it was go 
send you a June rose every day, as itd 
June. You don’t want it? 

Nora [gently, but not abating he 
tude]: ‘No, thank you! 

GIBSON [dropping the rose upe 
blotting pad, not into the glass ¢} 
That’s the fourth that’s had to with 
appointed. 

Nora [in a low voice]: Then | 
better let the others live? 

GIBSON: I’d like to live a little n 
Nora. Life doesn’t seem much worth 
for me as it is, and if your theori 
making you detest me I think I’m 
through. 

Nora: It’s what you stand for th 
theories make me detest—since yout! 
word. 

GIBSON: Well, what is it that If 
for? 
Nora: Class and class hatred. | 
GIBSON: Which class is the hatreci 
ing from? 

Nora: From both! } 

GIBSON: Just in this room right | 
seems to be all on one side. And laj 


He takes y 


(Continued on Page 149) 


yy 


| 


(Continued from Page 146) 
simed to me to be more and more not 
nth class as personal; because really, 
-al haven’t yet been able to under- 
,diow a girl with your mind can be- 
e hat’ you and I belong to different 


sé 
igA: You don’t? So long as capital 
ts‘ou and I are in warring classes, Mr. 


Sd. 
‘30N: What are they? 
Iga: Capitalist and proletariat. You 
’tiot out of your class and I don’t want 
fe ut of mine. 
10N: Nora, the law of the United 
tedoesn’t recognize any classes—and I 
*tcow why you and I should. We 
h <e Montaigne and Debussy. You’ve 
n/ondescended to laugh with me at 
esibout something funny in the shop. 
rse not lately; but you used to. In 
ying worth anything aren’t we really 
hsame class? 
IcA: Weare not. We never shall be— 
'y never were! Even before we were 
ne weren’t! You came into this life 
h silver spoon. I was born in a tene- 
yt'00m where five other people lived. 
{cher was a man with a great brain. 
nver got out of the tenements in his 
- e was crushed and kept under; yet 
wi a well-read man and a magnificent 
ce he could talk Marx and Tolstoy 
raely. Yet he never even had time to 
‘nonglish. 
‘130N: I wish you could have heard 
itmy father talked for English! Half 
tne I couldn’t understand him myself. 
Scotch. 
joa: Your father wasn’t crushed under 
pitalistic system as mine was. My 
eas an intellectual. 
(130N: Mine was a worker. They both 
J¢ at Castle Garden, didn’t they? 
as What of that? Mine remained a 
ikr and a revolutionist; yours became 
upvalist. 
30N: No; he got a job—in a piano 


507. 

[¢A: Yes, and took advantage of the 

itistie system to own the factory. 

108 Before he did own it he worked 
nn hours a day for twelve years. 

it why he owned it. ; 

[¢A: How many hours a day do you 

kMr. Gibson? 

ISON: I have worked twenty-four; 

16 mesfourteen, sometimes two; usually 


| 
a In other words, when you want 
vik. 
ISON: I’ve learned to do things my 
1¢ never learned to do, and it com- 
n( a higher return. 
1(A: You take a higher return. 
‘ISON: You mean I don’t deserve it? 
1A: Can it be possible that you think 
(serve as much as any of these work- 
? (ou don’t so much as touch one of 
sianos that bring you your return. I 
work on them with my hands. Do 
jink you deserve as much as I? 
SON: No; I don’t go so far as that. 
1jA: Don’t talk to me as a woman! 
jork is pleasant enough now; but 
ivork did I have to do before I got 
ir? I worked sixteen hours a day, and 
xl was only a child at that! Twelve 
was sewing, and four I studied. If 
her hadn’t known music and taught 
ttle, your capitalistic system would 
éne sewing twelve hours a day still! 
ON: Yes, Nora; when we learn how 
something we get better pay for it. 
: We do? Do you really think 
| That we get paid for what we do? 
SON: Yes; that’s what I think. 

: Then what do you get paid for? 
othing in the world but owning this 
(y. You're paid because you’re a cap- 


SON: Is that all? 

Vis : Why, look at the state the fac- 
in! The discontent you saw in those 

ijthat’s the fault of the capitalistic 

i! There aren’t twenty workmen in 

Jace that are contented. 

SON: You’re right about that; and 

ever will be. 

‘A: Not until the system’s changed. 

are you going to do about it? 

SON [with quiet desperation]: They’ve 

me as far as they can. If they walk 

lwalk out. I can stand closing it up 


ISON: If they walk out I’ll walk out! 
*A [trembling]: You coward! 
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GIBSON: That’s fair? 

Nora: You'll let us starve because you 
haven’t the courage to come to the right 
solution! Don’t you mind starving us? 

GIBSON: You mean you'd starve if I 
quit? 

Nora [vehemently]: No; but because 
you'd close the factory. 

GIBSON: Oh, the factory could run if I 
quit, could it? 

Nora: That’s the capitalist! They 
think it’s capital that runs the factories! 

GIBSON: And I’m the capital, am I? 

Nora: What in the world else? [Touches 
the piano]. You think you produce this 
wealth because you’ve got your money in 
it? You pass out a pittance to those who do 
produce it, and when they ask for more 
than a pittance you take their tools away 
from them! If they rebel you set the police 
on them. That’s capital—and that’s you, 
Mr. Gibson! 

GIBSON: Nora, you told me not to speak 
to you as a woman. 

Nora: I meant it! 

GIBSON: I’m going to disregard it. 
Couldn’t you get your theories out of your 
mind for a while and make a little room 
there for me? 

Nora: My theories! I haven’t any theo- 
ries! I’m talking about the truth, and the 
truth is my whole life. I can’t find room for 
anything but the truth. 

GIBSON: Couldn’t you? 

Nora: Ah, that’s a man’s egoism! 
With the whole world seething so that its 
wrongs should fill every mind—yes, and 
every heart—until they’re righted, you 
ask me 

Gipson: I think you needn’t make it 
any clearer, Nora; I understand. 

NorA [turning away, agitated]: I am 
glad you do. 

[The factory door opens to the impetu- 
ous arrival of a workingman of extraor- 
dinary size and vehemence, Riley, a truck 
driver.] 

RILEY [as he opens the door]: See here, 
Mr. Gibson, fer the love o’ heaven, don’t 
the truck drivers fer this factory git no 
consideration? 

GIBSON: I don’t know! What do they 
want? 

RILEY: Look here, Mr. Gibson, man to 
man, every department in this factory is 
makin’ demands and goin’ to walk out if 
they don’t git ’em. Ain’t we got no chance 
fer no demands? 

GIBSON: I said: What do you want? 

RILEY: Why, we got grievances been 
hangin’ over I don’t know how long! 

GIBSON: What are they? 

RILEY: Why, all them other depart- 
ments is going to git raises. You don’t 
think fer a minute the truck drivers ain’t 
going to —— 

GIBSON: How much raise do you want? 

RILeEy: Sir? 

GIBSON: How much raise do you want? 

Ri.eny: I can’t jest say right this minute. 
We just heard what was goin’ on in the 
other departments, and we ain’t had no 
meetin’ to settle just what raise we are 
goin’ to git. Now Mr. Gibson, if I was 
runnin’ this factory 

GIBSON: Well, what would you do? 

RiLtey: The first thing I’d do, I’d see 
that the truck drivers didn’t have no more, 
discontent than nobody else. What be- 
comes of your freight if you can’t run no 
trucks? You got to look out, Mr. Gibson! 
It’s us got the upper hand. 

GIBSON: Go call your meeting and find 
out what raise you’re going to strike for. 

RILEY: Yes, sir; I’ll doit. [He goes out 
quickly. ] 

NorA [amazed and rather gentle]: Are 
you going to give them what they want? 

GIBSON: No; I only wanted to get rid 
of him a minute to think—or try to. 

NoraA [in a low voice, offended]: Oh, ex- 
cuse me! [She is going out.| 

GIBSON: Stay here! 

{He seems to approach a decision—one 
of desperation and anger. Then he speaks 
crisply, but more to himself than to Nora.] 
All right—they get it! 

{Looks up at Nora, gives her a frowning 
stare of some duration.] Tell Riley to call 
off his meeting, please. I want all those 
spokesmen for the departments here. Ill 
give them their answer now. 

{Nora looks at him puzzled, bites her lip 
and goes out quickly into the factory. 
Gibson’s expression is determined; so is his 
action. He goes to the wall, brings two 
chairs, one in each hand, places them at 
the large table. Repeats this until he has 
chairs placed at the table on both sides and 
at the head as if for a directors’ meeting. 
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One Day’s 
Work 


$37.10 


‘TT was so easy,’ wrote L. L. Hinton of 
Oklahoma, when he sent us a single 
order on which his profits amounted to 
$37.10. ““It took me less than six hours to 
get the subscriptions listed above.” 


And that is not a phenomenal. accomplishment for 
Mr. Hinton. Although he applies to his work as 
representative of THE SarurDAy EvenincG Post, THE 
Lavies’. Home JourNALand THe Country. GENTLE- 
MAN only the little spare time that he can find in a 
busy day devoted to office work, he makes this 
spare time bring him $100 to $115 a month. 


NO EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Hinton is a new worker who came to us with 
absolutely no previous experience. His only special 
qualifications (and the only qualifications that you 
will need to match or beat his record) are: 


Personality 
Determination ¢ 
¢ The 


The Desire for More Money Ki Curtis 
¢? Publishing 


Mr. Hinton believes that THe Saturpay Evr- ,% Company 


ninG Post is ‘the Biggest Value in Reading Jot 298 ledependeng esa. 
Matter in the 185 Ss A.’ and that convic- : pea Gentlemen: I can’t see why 
° . : ¢ Ishouldn’t do as well as-Mr. 
tion, with a copy of Tue Post to back it g? Hinton, andI know that’ I.could 
° . . ¢ 
up, will bring him more money any day. ,% help me to get it? 
¢ 


use more money. How will-you 


¢ 
¢ Name 


And it will bring you more 
money if you send us today 


PAA Street 
: ¢ 
the coupon at the right. 


¢ 
e Town 


OU can get 4% interest and unquestioned safety for your savings by 
forwarding your funds by MAIL to this institution which has been 


_& TRUS’ 
‘CAPITAL & SURPLUS 58,0 
NEDOLLARS 


il gata ms Me he ba banal! : rons : 
AYLOR SCHOOL see. nold school with new and up-to-date buildings. 
B Situated on high wooded cliff overlooking Tennessee river, four miles from 
Chattanooga. Location, equipments and buildings equal to any in the country. Climate and health conditions 
unsurpassed. Maintains high standards of scholarship. Accredited School in Southern Schools and Colleges 
Association. Military Drill and Training by Officersof A. E.F. Write for illustrated catalog with full particulars. 
Station ‘‘A,’’ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
HOWER BATH-BRUSH > 


Shower—Shampoo—Massage— 


Rub-Down—ALL IN ONE 
Enjoy the Delights of a daily 


Shower—Massage. It increases 
your earning power. You'll 
start each day renewed—energetic 
and full of vigor. 


A Shower Bath 
in Any Tub 


It’s quick—no waiting for tub to fill. 
Fits the hand. Flexible to the body. 
Stimulates circulation. Cleanses the 


U; var impurilies from every pore. 
Fresh running water, any tem- 

rs perature desired. Gives cold 
eho elen paswueled for 


without 
shock. hampooing or 


i $2, $3, $4, $5, De De Laie Set $6 Scale Siaoe 4 
FS Syphon Outfit for Homes 

| Without Running Water, $4 
ea Get a Knickerbocker today. Lasts / 
Fa for years. Sold by drug, hardware, 


Ea dept. stores, or order direct from [ 
fa us. Wear fully guaranteed. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


f¥ Interesting booklet on request. It 
f@ ishandsomely illustrated in colors. 
fe It tells how and when to bathe. 
Hy Send the coupon for it now. reel 


4 KNICKERBOCKER MFG.CO. 595 hol- 


234 Sigel St., Chicago, III. low rub- 
eee eee ber tecth 1S 
<i - \ 
I Name | 
Address : 
| City State 234 | 
= | 


Outdoor Sports 
and Work 


Everyone is wearing 
puttees forgolf,skating, 
walking, riding, hunt- 
ing, mountainclimbing, 
tobogganing, snow- 
shoeing, etc. They are 
becoming as popular in 
America as in England 
and France for com- 
fort, convenience and 
smartness. Used for 
military drill in schools 
and colleges. 


FOXS 


“FP” PUTTEES 


NEW NON-FRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 
FOX’S Spiral Puttees are ‘tthe puttees of the 
world.” They are quality through and through. 
They possess great durability. They will not fray 
or ravel at the edges. They are easy to put on 
and lie flat and smooth. Fine for. Chauffeurs and 
Boy Scouts. 


For Men, Women and Boys 
Only the Genuine FOX'S have a small brass tag on 
each puttee, marked with the name FOX and with 
R for right and L for left. Genuine FOX’S Puttees 
are always full length and width. Write for the name 


of the dealer who sells them in your city. jes, . 
i" 
MANLEY & JOHNSON 


261 W. Broadway Dept.B New York City 


or choice of 44 styles, colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line of bicycles for you to keep and use a month as y files Mire 
then agree to show your bicycle to 
Would You ten or more of your friends and tell 
them the ridiculously low factory price, easy terms, unusual 
conditions and exceptional offers I would make, all of which 
I will explain to you if within ten days of seeing this you 


will say in a letter or on a postal, ‘Send particulars of 
Bicycle Offer’’ and address your postal card or letter: 
Personal for G. L. LEWIS, Manager 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., 55 Mead ‘Block, Chicago 


Study at 
Home 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide” and “‘Evidence"’ books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept, 771-L, Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


The door opens and Salvatore, Mifflin, 
Carter, Riley, Shomberg, Frankel and 
Simpson enter. They come in, speaking to- 
gether; most of them talking somewhat 
ominously. | 


CrowD: Well, he better! We ain’t 
workin’ for our health. . My whole 
department’ll walk out! . You bet 


your life we’re goin’ to! . Heneedn’t 
kid himself about our not meaning business! 

FRANKEL: Well, Mr. Gibson, we'd like 
to know what conclusion you come to. 

GIBSON: I’m going to tell you. Simpson, 
please ask Miss Gorodna to stepin. [Simp- 
son merely looks out the door, and Nora 
comes in quickly.] Carter, take that 
chair at the head of the table. Frankel, 
Salvatore, Shomberg, sit there, and there, 
and there! Riley, sit there. Simpson, 
there! Miss Gorodna, will you please sit 
here? [They take the seats he indicates, 
but they look puzzled, somewhat perturbed; 
whisper and murmur to each other.] Thank 
you! There! That looks like a directors’ 
table, doesn’t it? 

SALVATORE: What’s this all about? 

GIBSON: I want to ask you people if any 
of you ever knew me to break my word to 
you? 

FRANKEL: Oh, no, Mr. Gibson, we know 
you never break your agreements! 

GIBSON: I want to ask you people: 
Haven’t you found my word as good as 
my bond? 

CARTER: Why, yes, Mr. Gibson. 

SIMPSON: Sure! We know you'll do 
what you say. 

GIBSON: Do you all agree to that? 

SALVATORE: Soit’nly! You’re a gentle- 
man. 

RILEY: Sure, we agree to it! 

SHOMBERG: Oh, well, prob’ly so. 

GIBSON: All right! I’m going to do 
something you don’t expect, and I want 
you to know I mean it. [They look at 
each other.] But before I do it I want to 
tell you something. Probably you won’t 
understand it, but for a long time I had a 
pride in this factory. Building up The Gib- 
son Upright was really the pride of my life. 
To do that I knew I had to have a loyal 
staff of workmen, and for that reason if no 
other I have given you shorter hours and 
more pay than the men get in any other 
factory of this kind that I know of. I’ve 
done everything that can be done to make 
the shops healthy and light and clean. I 
certainly haven’t been unfriendly to you 
personally. Any man in the factory was 
free to come in that door to talk to me any 
time he wanted to. I’ve done my best and 
we’ve been called the model factory. I’ve 
done my best, but—it isn’t enough. It 
never has been enough. And I’ve been 
told it never will be enough [with a glance 
at Nora] until the wage system has been 
abolished—until capital has been abolished 
and the parasite destroyed! I say I took a 
pride in the factory for years! NowI am no 
longer able to. I can’t take a pride in a 
squabble, and that’s all this factory has 
come to be. And I’ll tell you frankly—you 
men feel you’d like to get rid of me. Well, 
I want to get rid of you. And I intend to! 

SHOMBERG [fiercely]: You goin’ to close 
this factory down? 

GIBSON: No; I’m going to give it to 
you! 

SEVERAL WORKMEN: What! 

GIBSON [emphatically]: I’m going to 
give it to you. I turn it over to you, here 
and now. This property is mine, but the 
use of it is yours. Don’t you understand? 
You’ve said yourselves my word is as good 
as my bond. Well, the factory is yours. 
I’m going to get away from it. You take it 
and run it. 

[He gets his hat and coat.] 

Smmpson: What in thunder does he 
mean? 

SALVATORE: Say, what’s the game? 

GIBSON: There it is! Take it and run it 
yourselves, for yourselves. It belongs to 
every workman in the factory on equal 
shares. [Throws keys on table.] There are 
the keys of the safe, and the combination’s 
in the top drawer of that desk. It’s all 
yours as it stands, down to the very corre- 
spondence on that table, without any let, 
hindrance or interference from me. 

FRANKEL [hoarsely|: Say! He means it! 

SALVATORE: All the money ours? 

GiBsoN: The money for every piano 
2 make and sell is yours—every cent 
of it. 

MIFFLIN [rising, transfigured]: Gentle- 
men, a glorious time has come! This is an 
example to every employer of labor in our 
land. I thank that power which destined 
all men to be equal both in service and 
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reward that I should have chanced to 
be present to see such a splendid band 
of forward-looking fellows—of brothers, of 
comrades—come into their own! Let us 
hope that this great moment but marks the 


beginning of an epoch when every capitalist: | 


and manufacturer shall see the light as 
Mr. Gibson has just done! 

As spokesman for these—these men, Mr. 
Gibson, I would congratulate you for an- 
ticipating the inevitable and certain world 
future! You have done well for yourself to 
perceive it. I am sure on that account you 
leave here with their respect. And to you 
I should think it might be some relief —— 

GIBSON: Relief? I should think it 
might! And you can translate that into 
your thirteen languages and dialects—in- 
cluding the Scandinavian! As for you 
men—you wouldn’t work for me—now see 
if you can work for yourselves! Good-by, 
Miss Gorodna! 

{[Nora, who has been looking at him 
tensely, inclines her head slightly. He 
opens the door that leads to the street and 
goes out decisively. There are exclamations 
from everyone, loud but awed. ‘‘Say, look 
here, look here, look here!”’ 

“Give it to us!” ‘Equal shares! Did 
you hear what he said?” ‘Gosh! Is this 
the end of the world? ”’ “‘My wife won’t 
believe it!’’] 

MIFFLIN: Gentlemen, this factory comes 
into the possession of every workman in it 
on equal terms; each has a like share in the 
profits. At last the workman owns his tools. 

FRANKEL [suddenly, as if light had just 
come]: Gibson’s crazy! 

MIFFLIN: No, no! He saw the writing 
on the wall! 

Nora [as if entranced, her eyes to 
heaven]: Isn’t it wonderful—wonderful! 

MIFFLIN [beaming]: But we mustn’t 
forget that it entails responsibilities. 

Nora: We mustn’t forget that. 

[Telephone rings on Gibson’s desk. They 
all turn their heads in silence and look at it, 
Mifflin watching them, benevolently chuck- 
ling. The telephone rings again.]} 

CARTER [blankly]: The telephone is 
ringin’. 

MIFFLIN: Well, answer it, answer it! 

SIMPSON: Who? 

MIFFLIN: Why, you—any of you. It’s 
yours—it’s your telephone. 

SIMPSON: You answer it, Carter. 

(Telephone rings again as Carter goes to 
it and picks it up in a somewhat gingerly 
way.] 

CARTER? V Hellolia. ave) a0 es ene 
Yes, it’s The Gibson Upright. . . .- No, 
he ain’t here. . . . What? Wait a min- 
ute. [Puts his hand over the mouthpiece. ] 
He wants to know who it is talking. 

FRANKEL: My goodness! Can’t you tell 
him it’s you? 

CARTER: He wouldn’t know who that 
was. 

MIFFLIN: Tell him it’s one of the owners 
of the company. 

CARTER [looks at Mifflin solemnly; then 
in a hushed voice]: It’s one of the owners of 
the company. . . . Waitaminute; let me 
get that. ‘“‘The Central Associated Lum- 
ber Companies?’”’- I hear you; wait a 
minute. [Looks round.] This here company 
says they want to lower their bid for a 
couple hundred thousand feet o’ lumber to 
forty-seven dollars a thousand. They say 
that’s a dollar lower than they offered yes- 
terday and a half a dollar lower than they 
offered this morning—says got to know 
now. 

FRANKEL: Says they come down to forty- 
seven, do they? 

CARTER: Yes; says so! 

SIMPSON: Well, tell ’em that’s good; 
we'll take it. 

THE OTHERS: Sure, that’s right! . 
That’s a good offer. . . . Sure, we'll 
take it! 

Carter [at the telephone]: We’ll take it. 
[Pause.] You’re welcome. 

[Puts down telephone amid general Duss 
from all the others. They rise somewhat 
dazedly, but relaxing, beginning to take in 


their surroundings in the new life. Shom- 
berg and Simpson shake hands. Frankel 
goes over and examines the safe. Salva- 


tore picks up a packet of correspondence 
from desk, as.if it were a strange bug. 
Shomberg opens a drawer in the table. 
There is a buzz of congratulative, formless 
talk. They spread over the stage, looking 
at everything. | 

MIFFLIN |transfigured, his right hand 
lifted): Gentlemen, this is the New Dawn! 


~ Editor’s Note—This is the first act of a play by 
Mr. Tarkington and Mr. Wilson. The second will 
appear next week. 
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Nature has mixed this refreshment for you as only Nature 


Can. 


She has made it delicious. 


She has combined in it invaluable natural salts and acids 
that man has never imitated—elements that the system needs, 
particularly in summer. 

This pure, 
germ-proof package 


C00 eee 


Sunkist Marmalade 


Made of the 


juice and vellow part of the 
peel of fresh ripe 


California 
Groves. A little 
lemon or grape- 
fruit juice, and 
pure sugar are 
added—nothing 
else. 

Made the 
home way, in 
small quanti- 
ties, by expert 
women cooks. 


Ask your dealer for it. 
It has the real ‘home taste. 


HEN you want a luscious, cooling drink this summer, 
simply squeeze the juice from an orange. 


Let Nature Mix Yours 


New Ideas for Hostesses in Free Book 


Ways to use orange juice in tempting beverages. The recipes 
Cookery, Boston. 

There-are zestful appetizers, juleps, fizzes, frappés, punches, 
“cups’’ and other attractive things to serve when you entertain. 


This new book is called “Sunkist New-Day Drinks.” Send 
delicious beverage comes to you sealed in Nature’s a post card for a copy. 
the orange skin. 5 
The salts and acids of the orange are 
natural digestants also. So pure orange Wun LS 
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summer drink. “Drink an Orange” at) fear “round. 


: : First-class dealers are supplied with these fresh oranges all 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


summer. 


“Drink an Orange”’ 


CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers ExCHANGE 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,500 Growers, Dept. H-10, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Also Distributors of Sunkist Marmalade and Sunkist (California) Lemon 


Dispensers of beverages write us for particulars about the selling of Orange Juice and Lemon Drinks. Learn how we can be of help. 


We have issued a new book of recipes showing scores of 


are by Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
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Milk of creamy richness 
at half the cost of cream 


Milk that gives the creamiest flavor to coffee and cocoa—that 
makes cake of butter-like richness without butter, candy with- 
out cooking—that lends added savor to cream soups—that takes 
the place of cream in all cooking! 

Such is Libby’s Milk—pure, sweet milk, with one-half the 
moisture removed by evaporation, nothing added. ‘Thousands 
of families use it in place of cream—at half the cost. Order a 
supply from your grocer. 

Write today for your copy of ‘‘Finer-flavored Milk Dishes’’ 
—sent free. It suggests many delightful and appetizing new 
dishes that you will particularly enjoy. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 507 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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are going to roof— 


Your home A factory building 
Your garage’ A farm building 
Your summer cottage A boat-house 


—or any other steep-roofed building 


Then get all the facts 


on Everlastic Roofings before you decide what type of roof to use. 


You will find that Barrett Everlastic Roofings combine four 
points that you cannot afford to overlook in selecting your roof— 
(1.) Low cost. (2.) Artistic appearance. (3.) Fire resistance. 
(4.) Exceptional durability. 


We have space below for only a brief description of the four 
styles of Everlastic Roofings, two of which are in shingle form and 
two in rolls, but we suggest that you write our nearest branch for 
illustrated booklet describing all styles in detail. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. ‘The newest thing in roofing—four shingles in one. 
Tough, elastic, durable. Made of high-grade water-proofing materials and 
surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. When laid they 
look exactly like individual shingles and make a roof worthy of the finest 
buildings. Weather- and fire-resisting to a high degree. Need no painting. 

Everlastic Tylike Shingles. | Same material and art-finish (red or green) as 
the Multi-Shingles, but made in individual shingles; size, 8 x 1234 inches. 
A finished roof of Tylike Shingles is far more beautiful than an ordinary 
shingle roof and, in addition, costs less per year of service. 

Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. 
Very durable; requires no painting. Nails and cement in each roll. 

Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This is one of our most popular roofings. 
Thousands upon thousands of buildings all over the country are protected 
from wind and weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. It 1s tough, 
pliable, elastic, durable and very low in price. It is easy to lay; no skilled 
labor required. Nails and cement included in each roll, 
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He Had Already Said Good:by to Her and if He H 


OW the rivalry between Cap- Z 
A | tain Trowbridge, the general’s By Vil CG] ry Reo ie 
youngest aide-de-camp—called 4 

Tommy by the general when 
e were no inspectors or other nui- 
ces hanging round—and Sergeant Gray began before they sailed for France. Not that 
mmy would have conceded rivalry. The distance vertically between an aide-de-camp 
; ot is something between the aviation record for altitude and the farthest 
'As for significance and insignificance, there were times when Sergeant Gray felt that 
hardly cast a shadow, and numerous instances when Tommy, though in the same 
m with him, could not see him at all. This fading away of Sergeant Gray had begun 
th his leaving Harvard and enlisting as a private in the Army, with a sort of Harvard 
a of proving that, in spite of certain indications to the contrary, he was really no 
ster than anyone else. But his almost complete erasure—so far as Tommy was 
icerned—had begun with the affair of the general’s niece and the bran muffin. 
By thus enlisting he had, of course, expected merely to demonstrate his true democracy ; 
d then after a suitable time to take such training as was deemed necessary and 
mediately thereafter put on a Sam Browne belt and a silver bar — perhaps two. 
obably two. And have a striker to polish his boots, and wear spurs and carry a 
yp and have people look after him in the street and say: “I'll bet that fellow’s some 
‘apper, what?” 
_As a matter of honesty, one of the first investments he made after enlisting was in a 
m Browne belt. He kept it locked up in the brown tin trunk under his camp bed, of 
urse, along with the signed photographs of several débutantes and a reserve store 
cigarettes and some hand-knitted socks and three pairs of silk pyjamas with his 
onogram on the pocket, which he hid with a sense of deadly shame. After a day or 
© with the troop he began to have nightmares about somebody discovering those 

amas. 

But as a matter of fact things slipped up badly. First the Government, unable itself 
swank round in anything but sack suits, issued a ban against the military belt, and 
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adn’t Had a Sense of Humor He Would Probably Have Said a Great Deal More 


Z made a lot of otherwise well set-up and 
slim young officers — and others — look 
as though they had dressed in a hurry 
and forgotten something. Stout generals 
who had depended for years on the belt 
rather than on their rectus and oblique muscles suddenly extended in the direction in 
which they were going and had to have a supplementary hook and eye put on below the 
lowest button. Thus the Army at one stroke lost all waistline whatever, and a man 
was likely to find his breeches reaching up to his armpits or clinging perilously to his 
hip lines, depending on his tailor’s taste in figures. 

That was the first blow, and Sergeant Gray took it sulkily. During the first 
meeting of the staff after the aforesaid ruling he voiced his sentiments to the general’s 
horse, which he was in process of polishing to that varnished perfection which generals 
affect. 

‘Headquarters looks like a blooming maternity ward,” he muttered bitterly. 

On top of that came the second blow. No one could enter an officers’ training 
school until he was twenty-one. And Sergeant Gray was exactly twenty years, eight 
months and three days old. 

“Holy mackerel!” he reflected gloomily. “You’d think the Germans were going to 
ask for our birth certificates. If I’m strong enough to valet twenty horses I guess I 
could bear up under a Sam Browne belt.” 

This second blow did something rather terrible for 
still loved his country, but he hated the War Department. 
manhood. 

“Oh, very well,” 


young—that’s all.” 
He then proceeded to demonstrate his lack of responsibility for four lively months. 


“‘What the devil has got into the Headquarters Troop, Tommy?” inquired the general 


pettishly. 
‘Lot of young porch climbers! If they persist in jumping the M. P.’s somebody’s 


going to get into trouble. The hospital’s full of ’em now.” 


HARVEY DUNN 


a time to Sergeant Gray. He 
It had reflected on his 


he said to himself. “If I’m too young for responsibility, I’m too 
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That, however, was before the situation developed 
between Gray and Tommy and so Tommy merely said: 
“Not enough to do, sir, probably. Some of them might 
help at the remount station. Lot of wild horses there now, 
Sit : 

“Anybody know anything about horses?” 

“T believe Gray does, sir. I understand his people have 
a ranch in the West, and he plays polo somewhere on Long 
Island.” 

“Curious thing, this new Army,” 
It was not the first time he had made the remark. 
first time was when he had happened 
on his youngest brother-in-law scrub- 
bing the floor at division headquarters. 
“But—c’est la guerre, Tommy. C’est la 
guerre. Send him in.” 

So Sergeant Gray came in and the 
general viewed his tall figure with shrewd 
and kindly eyes—veiled, however, with 
the fiercest of eyebrows. 

“T understand you know all about 
horses, sergeant,’’ he said. 

“No, sir.” 

““Humph!” said the general. 
anything about them?” 

VARS Chg 

“Well, what do you know about the 
horse?” 

Sergeant Gray considered. 

“Sorry, sir,” he apologized. ‘‘ Afraid 
I’ve forgotten most of it. It’s a quad- 
ruped, of course, sir, belonging to the 
genus ee 

Here the general, who had a cigarette 
in one hand and a lighted match in the 
other, angrily put the match in his 
pocket and the cigarette on the floor and 
got up. He was a very large man in several dimensions. 

“Don’t be funny with me,” he snarled. ‘‘Don’t be 
funny with me!” 

Sergeant Gray looked plaintively misunderstood. 

“Tf the general will only explain what he means, sir,”’ 
he said. Generals and so on are supposed to be addressed 
in the third person; see the Manual for Instruction in 
Military Courtesy. 

The general was eying him with the searching glance 
that comes with the first star on a man’s shoulder and so 
increases with their number that by the time a man has 
four he can see entirely through the War Department. 

“Tt was you, wasn’t it,’”’ he inquired, “‘who sneezed 
into my horse’s ear the other day when I was mounting?” 

“Tt came on me suddenly, sir. One minute I was all 
right, and the next—I’ve had a touch of coryza, sir. The 
dust 

The upshot of it was that Gray went temporarily to the 
remount station and in the intervals taught the Head- 
quarters Troop—which is cavalry—to ride. 

He stood, tall and relentless, in the middle of a muddy 
ring at monkey drill; and round him circled the terrified 
rookies on unsaddled horses, clutching madly first at 
manes; then, as they slid inevitably back, gripping with 
frenzied legs at the hip bones of their mounts; and finally 
sliding with the slow relentlessness of fate off the rear, giv- 
ing a last despairing clutch at the tail as they fell into the 
mud. 

“That fellow’s got real horsemanship, Tommy,’ ob- 
served the general one day. He had ridden up outside the 
paddock and, unseen by Gray, was watching the scene. 
“Good-looking young devil too. Perfect seat. What’s he 
got those horses running for?” 

It is unfortunate to have to record that at this moment 
the general suddenly left his saddle and flew over the 
paddock fence. One moment he was there, a fine soldierly 
figure on his English saddle with exactly an eighth of an 
inch of white collar at the neck of his blouse—and the next 
moment he was gone. 

“Good Lord!” said Tommy. 

On the other side of the paddock fence what appeared to 
be a largish heap of mud stirred and then raised itself to a 
semisitting posture and attempted to loosen a rope which 
was inexplicably about its chest. That failing, it cleared 
away the mud from one eye and mumbled: ‘‘What the 
hell happened to me?”’ 

The one eye, rolling wildly, finally focused on a blue- 
white young face bent over it. 

“T didn’t see you, sir,’ explained Sergeant Gray wildly. 
“T’m sorry. I can’t tell you—let me at the rope, sir.” 

The general was now sitting up and spitting mud. He 
said nothing. He moved first one leg and then the other 
and then stared round him wildly. Through the slats of 
the paddock fence he could see Tommy, alighted and 
supporting himself by his horse’s neck and torn apparently 
by emotion. He was quivering from head to foot. 

“Nothing hurt, Tommy,’’ said the general finally. “If 
you can find a hoe or something I should like to open my 
right eye.” 

Tommy, thus adjured, took his handkerchief out of his 
mouth and gulped twice. 


observed the general. 
The 


“Know 


“Very well, sir,” he said. 

The general, still sitting, then turned his gaze on Gray 
and commenced a sort of monologue which shall here be 
indicated as follows: 

“rrrprre2rr?1271:2?——? ? ie 

Sergeant Gray’s color came back slowly. After all, if 
the Old Man could talk like that he wasn’t dead or 
dying. Nobody facing eternity would so risk his soul. 

“‘T was roping them, sir,’ he said. “TI 
didn’t see you. I used to be able to throw 
a rope fairly well and I You were 


“*There’s No Hurry. The Voyage Will Last Ten Days and 
I’m Prepared to Stand Here Until You Salute Me”’ 


he finished feebly. “‘I hope you 
Why I—I might have 


behind the horses, sir,” 
don’t think it was intentional. 
killed you!” 

““You’ve damned half killed me as it is,’’ said the general, 
carefully standing up. 

Then suddenly he began to shake. His vast figure 
quivered, his breath came in gasps. Sergeant Gray, 
watching him with dreadful anxiety, heard a deep sten- 
torian rumble interspersed with breathless wheezes. The 
general was laughing! 

“‘T’d give a million dollars to have seen Tommy’s face,” 
he said, and shook again. 

There was after that a queer sort of understanding 
between the general and Sergeant Gray, based as it were 
on mutual admiration—not unmingled with apprehension. 
Sometimes there was a little twinkle in the general’s eye 
when Gray’s back was turned, though his severity never 
relaxed. He told the story on himself once or twice at 
dinners, too, and made a great hit with it, though he always 
told that Tommy had fainted; and as it was Tommy’s 
duty to go to dinners with him and see that the general 
was on the hostess’ right, with the prettiest débutante in 
the room next to him, Tommy got rather fed up with it. 

“Never knew what struck me,” the general would say 
with his deep-chested rumble. “‘One minute I was on 
Sachem and the next I was over the fence and completely 
buried. Had to be excavated—like a sewer. And there 
was Tommy, crumpled up in a faint, and this young devil 
of a Gray digging forme. Only found me by the end of the 
rope sticking up.” 

So Sergeant Gray’s commission remained in the dim 
future, and round the barracks he took to humming rather 
mournfully a song that ran like this: 


On his sleeve he wore a piece of ribbon; 

He wore it in the summertime and on an August day. 
And when they asked him why in hell he wore it— 

It stood for his commission, which was far, far away. 


The lieutenant inspected all the rifles; 
Andwhen he’d done inspectingthem he said what he’dto say. 
Then all the lit-tle soldier boys were worried— 
They knew that their commissions were far, far away. 


“Far, far away!” bellowed Sergeant Gray i in a plaintive 
howl like a dog baying at the moon. 

Then the division got ready to move and did move 
eventually. And owing to the wager about a bran muffin, 
Sergeant Gray met the general’s niece and went straight 


‘clean crazy about her. The pink hat she wore covered the 


universe. The world was awheel when she was in her 
little car.. And the depth of his madness about her was 
exactly the profundity of his jealousy of Tommy. They 


-were held up for a week at the port of debarkation after 
all; and every day for as many hours’as possible Sergeant 


Gray was mentally on the ground letting her walk on him. 
And every evening Capt. Tommy Trowbridge took her to 


wick stars,” 
~~ cies of war and that you and I may perhaps be se] 


_ man. If it happens, promise me os 


= 
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the theater or sat on the veranda and spoke plaintiy. 
about a fellow’s chances over there; and if he didn’t eo, 
back he wanted her to know that she had meant a Jot, 
him, and that somehow or other he was a changed map . 
last ‘few days. q 

“T’ll be darned glad,” said Peggy’s father—her na, 
was Peggy—“when I can sit on my own front po, 
again and not be mentally assassinated by some you, 
idiot in spurs who wants to rave abit 
never coming back.” i 

But Peggy’s mother only smiled <j 
sent the butler out with orangeade ¢| 
cookies. She knew that they were | 
little boys really—for all their trappin 
And she knew, too, that some of th 
would not come back. 

On the night they were finally to | 


He had already said good-by to her a 
if he hadn’t had a sense of humor 
would probably have said a great d 
more. But she had only known h 
seven days; and all he said to her was that if 
didn’t come back he wanted her to know that 
had meant a lot to him, and that somehow or ot} 
_ he was a changed man the last few days. 
= So he lurked round the shrubbery—and Tom 
was there of course. But so was the general a 
the elderly divisional chaplain, who was an old fam 
friend; and Gray’s fear of a sentimental parting betwe 
Tommy and the girl died painlessly. Though even he 
ing her voice set his heart alternately sinking because 
leaving her, and beating one hundred and twenty tot 
minute at the thought of coming back in a Sam Broy 
belt, and so forth, and laying his one bar— possi 
certainly two—at her feet. 
Ultimately he wandered back to the camp ate 
stopped by a sentry. Sergeant Gray was singing. 
“‘The hours I spent with thee, dear heart,”’ he warbk 
“are as a string of pearls to me.’ | 
“‘Aw, stop thatracket!”’ said thesentry coldly. “Wher 
your pass?” 
“Each hour a pearl, each pearl a tear,’ caroled Serges 
Gray. “Why, look who’s here!” ; 
“Your pass!’’ repeated the sentry firmly. at 
““Now look here,”’ argued Sergeant Gray. “You'ret 
going to be persistent, are you? Why, man alive, yc 
going to stay here, and I’’—he lowered his voice to a 
ful key—‘‘I am going, who knows whither! In an how 
perhaps two, I shall be gone, probably never to retu 
He became sepulchral. ‘‘As for man, his dayay 
grass ”” He forgot the rest of it. 
After a time the harassed sentry let him by and 
staring after him. “‘Gee!’’ he muttered. ’ 
Sergeant Gray swung along the dusty road be 
the line of barracks and stopped outside headqu 
Late as it was, the building was brilliantly light ed 
through one of the windows the chief of staff could k 
mixing himself a mild drink. Sergeant Gray stoppe 
stared in at him. He admired the chief of staff. Afi 
why only onebar—or two? Ifthe war lasted long enot 
might get to the very top and be dined to the lim 
people with sons who wanted commissions. And ther 
He gave an unconscious imitation of the stride 6 
chief of staff as he went toward the troop headquart 
The troop was frightfully busy. It was assembli 
full kit and was to march to the lighter carrying sa 
bags, blanket roll, rifle, belt, bayonet and pistol 
saddlebags bulged like pop-overs, since they co 
clothing, toilet articles and cigarettes. Also cig 
Also more cigarettes. And yet again 
Sergeant Gray, still humming, wandered into t 
racks, where the stable sergeant said: ‘‘Where the h 
you been? Having a last drink with the general?’ 
Sergeant Gray surveyed him with a loving eye. 
loved the stable sergeant. He loved the mess sergeal 
He loved the whole mangy troop. He loved the world 
“Let’s make it up, dear,” he said sweetly. “Kis 
won’t you?” The stable sergeant eyed him men uC 
and then thought better of it. “I’ve been out unde 
cooed Sergeant Gray, “thinking about the 


over there, never to meet again. I’m all broken 


The stable sergeant retired, muttering. oa 
Gray then made a final inspection of his barrac 
which contained cigarettes. Also and incidentally: 


(a) Extra uniform. (h) Pencils. 
(b) Socks. (i) Chocolate. 
(c) Winter and summer under- sh Spurs. 


wear. k) Sewing mate 
(d) Extra blanket. (1) Letters to rea 
(e) Extra shoes. shipboard. - 
(f) Writing paper. (m) Foreign service 
(g) Books, ranging from a Testa- 

ment to a detective yarn. 
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is this all. Surreptitiously stowed away was a 
ggings and a trench coat of great expense and 
, fullness of tail. These for that great day when 
.d his commission. He packed and rolled care- 
aming meanwhile: 


want a belt just like the belt 

That all the shavetails wear. 

has a strap that goes up the back 

And makes the ma’m’selles stare. 

’s made of leather with a hook or two, 

nd you can bet it makes the girls love you. 
want a belt just like the belt 

That all the shavetails wear. 


he was ready. On his head he placed his steel 
1d then proceeded to hang his accouterments 
yus parts of his person. He weighed about three 
pounds by that time and walked rather like a 
ly to submerge. 
mackerel!’? he groaned to the mess sergeant. 
is it to the blooming lighter, anyhow?”’ 
six miles,” said the mess sergeant cheerfully. 
yout as portable as a steel range.”’ 
1eless, he felt that now for the first time he pre- 
truly martial appearance. He wished the girl 
him. He set his mouth in grim and rather 
lines and took a glance at himself in the broken 
the wall. Now bring on the Hun! 
ar, some of his joy in his appearance was dimmed 
pearance on the scene at one A. M. of a camp 
rrying a portable typewriter. The troop, lined 
tally unable to sit, cast agonized glances at the 


tra machine for the general,’ said the camp 
1 a bored voice. ‘‘The general intrusts it to 
qray, who will be held responsible for it.” 
mackerel!’ protested Sergeant Gray. ‘‘Look 

Look me over! Do you see any place to hang 
ied thing? You go back and tell the general that 
sme to carry it I’ll have to swallow it.”’ 
r, in the end he had to take it; and something 
military frenzy died in him. 

that morning the division, as it stumbled in 
| than alive, had coffee on the pier. Sergeant 
retting into line ever and anon, managed to land 
which he supplemented with some doughnuts. 


He felt a trifle low in his mind, however. And for quite 
two minutes he stood gazing in the general—and quite 
erroneous—direction of the abode of the general’s niece. 
He then sighed and ate his eighth doughnut and in due 
time went aboard ship. It took some four hours to load 
five thousand troops; and during all that time Sergeant 
Gray stood as lithe and graceful as a steel safe and guarded 
the general’s typewriter. 

All attempts to get rid of it were abortive. He appealed 
to the general’s secretary, a wan and distracted young 
man, without success. 

“Where is he anyhow?”’ he asked. 

“Tn the bridal suite.” 

“Well, you take this thing, won’t you?” 

“Me? Don’t you think I’ve got anything to do? The 
staff’s in bed and the aides ” Here words failed the 
secretary. “‘And keep away from the bridal suite. The 
Old Man’s trying to get his wife on the ship’s telephone 
and Central’s threatened twice to report him.” 

By seven o’clock he got rid of the typewriter by placing 
it outside the general’s door, where the division adjutant 
fell over it five minutes later. Being a person of quick 
temper, when he had picked himself up he kicked it and 
permanently disabled it. This is, so far as is known, the 
only casualty suffered at any time by the division as a 
whole, because—but why worry about the armistice now? 

By seven o’clock the effect of the doughnuts and coffee 
was entirely gone and there was no hint of breakfast. 

““When do we eat?” inquired Sergeant Gray of the 
supply sergeant. 

“Paris probably,” returned the sergeant. ‘“D’you 
know our heavy freight’s gone astray? All we’ve got, 
so far as I can make out, is the box with the chaplain’s 
communion service and the Old Man’s air mattress. Not 
a saddle. Two hundred of ’em somewhere — probably 
shipped to the Belgians.” 

“Don’t find ’em,” implored Sergeant Gray. ‘‘If they’re 
found I’ll have to carry the whole blooming lot. Seem to 
think I’m a slow freight.” 

At ten o’clock Sergeant Gray performed a melancholy 
duty. This was to sit at the peril of his life in an open 
gangway and write post cards announcing his safe arrival 
on the other side. “If we get over,’’ explained the non- 
com who distributed them, “‘they’ll cable and the cards 
will be mailed. If we don’t ——” 


Sergeant Gray sent one to his mother first. After that 
he wrote one for the girl. After that he sat and thought 
about Tommy for quite a length of time. As man and 
man, he’d have given Tommy the race of his life and won, 
he felt. As between Harvard and Yale, too, he’d back old 
Harvard every time. But as between officer and noncom! 
And girls were queer too. They fell for rank right along. 
Put an officer’s insignia on any sort of a stuffed shirt, he 
considered miserably, and they’d put his photograph in a 
silver frame and set fresh flowers in front of it. 

“The thing to do,’”’ he reflected, “is to work hard and 
keep out of trouble. Then when I get my commission 14 

This is the story of how Sergeant Gray kept out of 
trouble. 

Now it should be understood from the start that 
Sergeant Gray had nothing on Tommy as to jealousy. 
And it hurt his aide-de-camp-ly pride to be jealous of a 
sergeant. And though he was normally a kindly young 
man with good manners who always asked the dowagers to 
dance while hoping they wouldn’t, he considered that the 
best way to hide his jealousy was to assume an attitude 
that either ignored Gray altogether or kept him underfoot. 

So he found the general’s typewriter, badly wounded 
and with the key with the interrogation mark entirely 
gone—and any general will know that this absolutely 
impaired its usefulness, because generals are always writ- 
ing letters to Washington asking why certain things are 
not being attended to—and he followed the scent as a 
dog trails a rabbit. Which brought him to Gray. Not 
that this was surprising. It was Tommy who had sent 
the typewriter to Gray to carry. 

“Gray, did you leave that typewriter outside the 
general’s door?’’ he demanded in his best imitation of the 
general’s manner when a recommendation of his had come 
back from the War Department marked “ Disapproved.” 

“*T did, sir,’ said Gray. The “sir” irked him fearfully 
just then. 

“You didn’t by any chance kick it when you did so?” 
asked Tommy. 

“T didn’t understand that I was to doso, sir,’”’ said Gray. 

Tommy gulped. It was he who found his rank a handi- 
cap just then. 

“Go and get it,’”’ he ordered, ‘‘and put it where it be- 
longs. And don’t try to be funny with me.” 

(Continued on Page 146) 


\Away and Play, Tommy," Said the General. ‘‘There are Moments When I Realize My Age and General Unfitness for the Service. But I'm Still Running This Division”’ 
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HIS is where 
some people 
think the nation 


has got to go. 
They think of Mr. 


Wilson’s personality 
as a world by itself 
lying out just ahead, 
threatening to swal- 
lowusup. Theyspeak 
under their breath of 
Mr. Wilson as if he 
were a kind of mon- 
strous village that all 
the cities and coun- 
tries have got to flock 
to now and live in 
always after this. 
They do not pine 
to live in Wilsonville. 


II 


BELIEVE in be- 

ing sensitive to 
people, keeping one’s 
likesand dislikeslively 
and freshened up and 
in repair, and in hav- 
ing a good healthy 
sense of sweet andsour 
in folks—especially of 
the insipid in folks. 
It seems to be a mat- 
ter of ordinary spir- 
itual hygiene and 
decency to like and 
dislike with some 
relish. _ 

But it is one thing ae 
to keep on hand a fine oe : 
flourishing set of likes 
and dislikes to have 
the use of, to use daily 
to see things and put things through with, and it is another 
to let oneself be used by one’s likes and dislikes, and to let 
one’s whole world and vision of a world kotow to them. 
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AM not going to let myself be jammed back in a great 

roomy human crisis of the world like this one, and 
cooped up in my own little cubby-hole of temperament by 
the strength of my desires. At the very moment when 
great events on the hinge of history can be seen turning 
one way or another before my eyes for a thousand years— 
I will not step back out of my chance to help hold up the 
hands of the world’s most notable and most lonely man 
because he is being a different kind of idealist from the 
particular kind I should like to try to be. 

But he is an idealist, and any kind of idealist at all, 
building unflinchingly and alone what God has given him 
into the structure of a world, commands my daily loyalty, 
because the bare spectacle of a man alone who does not 
explain himself, who flings out, who casts off his soul like 
bread upon the waters upon the next thousand years—I 
say the bare spectacle of this fills a place in the world for 
me that I have been waiting to have filled without know- 
ing it since I was a boy and waded in rivers and looked up 
at the hills and at the sky and respected the world. 

I dislike Mr. Wilson. I say this because it only adds to 
the necessity under which I speak; because I hope it will 
give me in the eyes of his enemies a larger liberty and let 
me speak with a wider range of experience of Mr. Wilson. 
I wish to turn to his aid and employ in his behalf and in 
the world’s behalf the things my dislikes make me see. 

I propose to draw my course up against myself to the 
line hewed out for it by the time in which I live, by the 
infinite sudden need of nations, and by the cry I have 
heard across half a world—of great peoples in splendid 
emptied cities, weeping in the streets. 

Whether or not Woodrow Wilson be now, to-day, the 
man I think he is, I believe that we, the hundred million 
people of America, are going to take this man that has been 
seized by Fate, thrust forward by the huddling up of 
nations into the position of head idealist to a world—this 
man upon whom the ends of the ages have fallen—we are 
going to take this man and swing him with our desires, 


dedicate him with our expectations, drive him through and . 


pray him up, this man we have, into the man we want, into 
the man we have got to have. We will make him be the 
man we have got to have, whether he wants to be or not. 

I know that I have said it before and in so many words, 
but in the present stupendous moment—which if I could 
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I would hold still a hundred years for my people to take 
a long, deep look, before they act for their children and 
children’s children, and judge for their children’s children— 
I can only say that I believe now what I have believed 
before: 

“Tf a nation really wants a great man it invents him. 
We have but to see we really want him, and that no other 
machinery will work, and we will invent him. 

“Here in these United States sixty years ago, were we 
not all at work on a man named Abraham Lincoln? We 
had been at work on him for years, trying to make him into 
a Lincoln. He could not have begun to be what he was 
without us, without the daily thought, the responsibility, 
the tragical national hope and fear, the sense of crisis in a 
great people. All these had been set to work on him, on 
making him a Lincoln.” 

Lincoln would not have dared not to be a great man, an 
all-people man, with a whole mighty nation, with all those 
millions of watchful, believing people laying their lives 
quietly, their very sons’ lives in his hands. He did not 
have the smallest possible chance, from the day he was 
named for President, to be a second-rate man or to back 
down out of being himself. He had been filled night and 
day with the vision of a great nation struggling—with the 
grim glory of it. He was free to make mistakes for it, but 
there was no way he could have kept from being a true, 
mighty, single-hearted man for it if he had tried. We 
clinched Lincoln in 1862. He was caught fast in the vise 
of our hopes. 

Perhaps it is because at certain times in history nations 
seem to be siding with the worst things in their public men 
and expecting the worst in them that they get them. 

If a crowd wants to be represented, wants to touch to 
the quick and kindle the man in it, the man filled with 
vision, the man who is born again into its desire, the crowd- 
man, they have but to surround him and overshadow him. 
They will create him, in scorn and joy will they conceive 
him, and before he knows who he is they will bring him forth. 

It would not be hard, I imagine, to be a great man, with 
a true steadied, colossal single-heartedness, if one were 
caught fast in the vision, the expectation of a great nation. 

To be born again is simple with a hundred million 
people to help. 

If Wilson is not a great man make him one. We will 
drive him to it—one hundred million people in America, 
and forty nations—by putting him in one brave difficulty 
after another where only a great man could get out. We 
will not admit that the American people would have made 
a botch of making a great man of Lincoln if it had not 
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these years one after the other down in Washir 
first thing Mr. Lincoln would probably do whe 
Woodrow Wilson putting in the’ usual regular ¢h 
cises in being a Lincoln that all Presidents are X 
to take, would be to step into the White Houa 
Wilson off. He would drop in on him some qui § 
morning when the President was just looking at ie 
and tell him point-blank to drop the whole ‘ 
pathetic Lincoln responsibility Presidents havein 
themselves up with for forty years and just kV 
“Just be Wilson harder.”’ 
The idea of Woodrow Wilson’s being a Lincoli) 
ex officio, as it were, and just because he is wed¢ 
by the time and by forty nations, is an idea # 
amuse Woodrow Wilson as much as any maf. 
sadly, perhaps, he would take his one or two mini 
be amused at the idea of his being a Lincoln# 
would go on and just be the best Wilson he cox 
is the gist of the situation as it really has got té 
by Mr. Wilson and by those of us who like hi) 
dislike him, j 
A hundred million people have chosen him } 
by him, and then forty nations chose him. We 0} 
proud of being a country that can produce a } 
nations could choose, a man who can say or ¢ 
things that make the forty nations believe in us. 
Wilson made forty nations trust a hundred milli} 
trust us tragically, sublimely, pitifully, as no othe 
million people in all time have ever been trust 
Woodrow Wilson did this by trusting us himself 
ing us as only a man with a genius for history, f 
while it is being made, would have had the visit 
a hundred million people. He trusted us not on! 
he saw history was being made but because hi 
people about him being made with it. He hat 
Americans growing day by day, beckoning to W! 
going to be. All we can do now is to set our 
believe Woodrow Wilson about ourselves, believs 
nations about ourselves, and prove to Woodrd 
and prove to a world that the trust Woodre 
and forty nations have in us in the desperat 
the world shall not be betrayed. | 
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liking Woodrow Wilson. I have been especial 
in this direction. Nearly all the people I am J 
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aed to like and that I am spiritually lazy with—the 
Je with whom my mind sits down naturally when I am 
them in a kind of spiritual morris chair—take up 
papers every day and have their regular morning 
about the way Mr. Wilson is tinkering with the world. 
, on one point after another they come to agree with 
each agreement pulled out of them like an eyetooth. 
yet in some way they seem to keep on having agree- 
s pulled out, one a month regularly, always a month 
than others; but they do it. 
annot deny also that the qualities in my friends which 
them this edge toward Mr. Wilson are the qualities 
4 in my own special neat little compartment of tem- 
nent I like people for most—and yet Well, all I 
ay is, to them and to myself: “‘ Woodrow Wilson is a 
” 
ery few days I sit before my soul and scold it. I say 
yself, I say to everybody, in the words of Augustine 
ll on Carlyle: “‘Brother dunces, lend me your ears! 
to crop, but that I may whisper into their furry 
js: ‘Do not quarrel with genius. We have none our- 
3, and yet are so constituted that we cannot live 
yut it.’”” 
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B& President has done the fourteen points. The fif- 
enth is one that he would make a botch of if he tried it, 
that he will naturally leave to be done for him by a 
red million people. 

seems to be a habit of nations to do their thinking 
‘ally in the terms of people. People not only seem 
} the suggestion material—the origin of a nation’s 
thts—but they are the best, most lively, most uni- 
lly acceptable, most concrete and vivid form in which 
ns can express them. Nations cannot talk to one 
ier without personalities. Woodrow Wilson, because 
s said and done things that have touched the imagi- 
ao of all men in all nations, is America’s most stu- 
us asset in the world. He is a kind of accumulated 
yulary for a hundred million people to talk to nations 
It would be an incalculable and bottomless blunder 
merica to throw away the attention of forty nations, 
his is what we are going to do if we decide that the 
who has got it for us and the man who is making the 
listen to us does not represent us; if we elbow in now 
jhout, even a minority of us, that Woodrow Wilson 
1ot represent us. ; 

2 problem before America is not a problem of local 
es. We are concerned with the practical question of 
, hundred million people three thousand miles away, 
g gripped the attention and possessed the imagina- 
of the world, can now do something worthy of it. 
ding to the laws of psychology and statesmanship, 
jay to do this is through the accumulation and con- 
‘tion of personality. The practical way for America 
ress herself powerfully and quickly is for the hundred 
n people to take one man to back up, to drive in, to 
| down and thunder through the consciousness of the 
| the vision to help and the will to help of a hundred 
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million people. Let the wills of a hundred million people 
come down like pile drivers on President Wilson’s words 
for this nation, and drive them once and forever into the 
new foundations of the world. Let everybody in every 
nation know it as he stands with his little pathetic glori- 
ously uncompleted League of Nations. Let everybody in 
England, in France, in Germany, in Italy, China and 
Japan and the isles of the sea feel our hopes, our prayers, 
our wills heaping up round him. 

It will be pitiful to see a hundred million people by a 
few wild, weak, cluttering words in the Senate and by little 
effeminate jerks of their own local politics dawdle with and 
throw away the attention of a world. It is the first time 
in all history that the attention of a whole world all at 
once has been had, and when one thinks of what it has cost 
for America to get the attention of a world it does seem as 
if a hundred million living men in America to-day would 
be ready to do anything, any little thoughtful thing they 
could, to keep it. We will give up our local politics, our 
childish shadings of opinion. We will not stand out for our 
mauve, our orange, our emerald or our pink convictions, 
and we will not split hairs. I may be as full as a paper of 
pins of nice little points I would like to prick into Mr. 
Wilson’s way of starting or helping to start a League of 
Nations, but I am going to keep still. And I wish Senator 
Lodge would. 

VII 

HE dislike that men. who get what they want as a rule 

out of other men have for Mr. Wilson, when they try 
to get what they want out of Mr. Wilson, is partly due to 
the fact that all the ordinary human wiles in a man when 
tried on a man like. Mr. Wilson do not wile. Mr. Wilson 
cares for a different set of things, and he is daily truing 
his conduct and his contact to a different standard of 
judgment and to another set of values. Before he makes 
a judgment Mr. Wilson habitually takes a walk with a 
hundred years. Sometimes he walks backward with 
a hundred years, sometimes forward. But he has an his- 
torical imagination and is always going off and taking 
lonely walks with a century or so. He never forgets that 
he is an author of histories. ‘‘If a hundred years from now 
I should be writing the history of what I do this next week,”’ 
Woodrow Wilson keeps saying, ‘“‘howshould I look? How 
should I as a conscientious historian feel obliged in my re- 
lation to Lodge, for instance, or Borah or Reed or Major 
General Wood or Josephus Daniels or Colonel Harvey or 
Colonel House, to make myself look?”’ 

I do not mean to seem to say that Mr. Wilson is posing 
to posterity, or attitudinizing in twenty volumes before a 
thousand years. But I do think he has the habit of seeing 
himself as a master of perspective in a setting of history 
in a row of twenty volumes on a shelf, in an index with 
clouds of scholars—embedded as he is in the most impor- 
tant eight years America or the world has ever had—with 
thousands of people poring over the leaves for a thousand 
years looking Woodrow Wilson up. 

Naturally it makes Mr. Wilson seem aloof to many 
people, going off quietly to a door which looks like the 


door of a room, and taking a walk alone with a century or 
so. It has seemed to me that this gives Mr. Wilson his 
personality, his characteristic point of view, a point of 
view unpolarized by the men who are merely by his side 
and who are merely living in one generation and who are 
merely thinking of him as he looks at the moment or as he 
looks before he is through. 

If I were being asked by Senator Lodge or if a little hint 
were dropped to me that Senator Lodge would like someone 
to suggest how he could really get his way with Mr. Wil- 
son, how he could make Mr. Wilson stand a little more in 
awe of him, I should venture the theory that the way to do 
with Mr. Wilson is not to throw at him the wrath of a 
citizen of the Back Bay or the wrath of a senator in the 
Senate, but ruthlessly to reveal himself—Henry Cabot 
Lodge—to the world and to Woodrow Wilson as an im- 
mortal master of English prose, as a man whose words, 
merely because they are his words and are wrought with 
his vision, will be read as classics, will be the companions 
of crowds for thousands of years, while Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s more executive though distinguished, interna- 
tionally balanced style would not make itself read, com- 
paratively read at all. The way for Henry Cabot Lodge 
to do would be to hurl him off over the precipice of a 
classic; let him like a bowlder in the Grand Cajfion go 
solemnly rolling and thundering down all time. 

If Henry Cabot Lodge were Carlyle, or if he could do 
a cartoon, like Aristophanes, of Woodrow Wilson which 
would make Woodrow squirm in public a thousand years, 
which would enlighten a public that would not take the 
trouble to look up Woodrow Wilson’s speeches—this 
would be the way to get what one wanted with Mr. Wilson, 
to go up to him and fling at him a few centuries, these 
centuries he is so interested in, these centuries his enemies 
say he is posing to, hurl a classic at him, a book that 
people will stop living to read, in a style like a universal 
coupling hitching on to all ages. 

This would be the way for Mr. Lodge to do. As for the 
rest of us, in whatever spirit of fairness or unfairness an 
interpreter may regard Mr. Wilson, this historical perspec- 
tive with which Mr. Wilson is governing his conduct and 
philosophy as President of the United States is the main 
thing that has to be borne in mind about him whether in 
dealing with him or,interpreting him, whether as the sitter 
in a masterpiece or as an enemy in a political fight. 

If a man is picking out and putting into his picture or 
his composition of the world what will be of permanent 
interest to it, no one can deny that the kind of perspective 
Mr. Wilson has, this habit of historical perspective, makes 
the safest kind of President America could hope to have 
at just this time. A President who is doing what he would 
wish he had done in a thousand years is bound to be more 
right, more farsighted, more self-poised than his political 
enemies are willing to take the time to be. They are merely 
doing everything from the point of view of the moment, 
or from the point of view of the next election, or the 
Republican Party next week, or the New York Sun in 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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was signed. But this one could not have been told 

before now, because it happened after the armies had 
quit fighting and while the Peace Conference was busily 
£ngaged in belying its first name. Also, in a strict manner 
of speaking, it is not aspy story at all. 

So far as our purposes are concerned, it began to happen 
on an afternoon at the end of the month of March of this 
present year, when J. J. Mullinix, of the Secret Service, 
called on Miss Mildred Smith, the well-known interior 
decorator, in her studio apartments on the top floor of one 
of the best-looking apartment houses in town. For Mul- 
linix there was a short delay downstairs because the door- 
man, sharp on the lookout to bar pestersome intruders who 
might annoy the tenants, could not at first make up his 
mind about Mullinix. In this building there was a rule 
against solicitors, canvassers, collectors, peddler men and 
beggar men; also one against babies, but none against 
dogs—excepting dogs abovea certain specified size, which— 
without further description—should identify our building 
as one standing in what is miscalled the exclusive residen- 
tial belt of Manhattan Island. 

The doorman could not make up his mind offhand 
whether Mullinix was to be classified as a well-dressed 
mendicant or an indifferently dressed book agent; he was 
pretty sure, though, that the stranger fell somewhere 
within the general ban touching on dubious persons having 
dubious intentions. This doubt on the part of the door- 
man was rather a compliment to Mullinix, considering 
Mullinix’s real calling. For Mullinix resembled neither 
the detective of fiction nor yet the detective of sober fact, 
which is exactly what the latter usually is—a most sober 
fact; sober, indeed, often to the point of a serious and dig- 
nified impressiveness. This man, though, did not have the 
eagle-bird eye with which the detective of fiction so often 
is favored. He did not have the low flattened arches— 
frontal or pedal—which frequently distinguish the bona- 
fide article, who comes from Headquarters with a badge 
under his left lapel and a cigar under his right mustache to 
question the suspected hired girl. About him there was 
nothing mysterious, nothing portentous, nothing inscru- 
table. He had a face which favorably would have attracted 
a person taking orders for enlarging family portraits. He 
had the accommodating manner of one who is willing to 
go up when the magician asks for a committee out of the 
audience to sit on the stage. 

Not ten individuals alive knew of his connection with 
the Secret Service. Probably in all his professional life not 
ten others—outsiders—had ever appraised him for what 
he was. His finest asset was a gift of Nature—a sort of 
protective coloration which enabled him to hide 
in the background of commonplaceness and do his 
work with an assurance which would not have been 
possible had he worn an air of assurance. In short 
and in fine, Mullinix no more resembled the tradi- 
tional hawkshaw than Miss Mildred Smith re- 
sembled the fashionable conception of a fashionable 
artist. She never gestured with an.up-turned 
thumb; nor yet made a spy-glass 
of her cupped hand through which 
to gaze upon a painting. She had 
never worn a smock frock in her 
life. 

The smartest of smart tailor- 
mades was none too smart for her. 
Nothing was too smart for her, 
who was so exquisitely fine and 
well-bred a creature. 

She was wearing tailor-mades, 
with a trig hat to match, when she 
opened the door of her entry hall 
for Mullinix. 

“Just going out, weren’t you?” 
he’asked as they shook hands. 

““No, just coming in,” she said. 
“T had only just come in when the 
hall man called me up saying you 
were downstairs.”’ 

““T had trouble getting him to 
send up my name at all,” he said 
with a half smile on his face. ‘‘He 
insisted on knowing all about me 
and my business before he an- 
nounced me. So I told him every- 
thing nearly—except the truth.” 

“T gathered from his tone he 
was a bit doubtful about you; but 
I was glad to get the word. This 
is the third time you’ve favored me 
with a visit and each of the other 
times something highly exciting 
followed. Come in and let me 
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make you a cup of tea, won’t you? Is it business that 
brings you?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘it’s business.” 

They sat down in the big inner studio room; on one side 
of the fireplace the short, slow-speaking, colorless-looking 
man who knew the inner blackness of so many whited 
sepulchers; and on the other side, facing him from across 
the tea table, this small patrician lady who, having rich 
kinfolk and friends still richer and a family tree deep- 
rooted in the most Knickerbockian stratum of the Man- 


hattan social schist, nevertheless chose to earn her own ~ 


living; and while earning it to find opportunity for service 
to her Government in a confidential capacity. Not all the 
volunteers who worked on difficult espionage jobs through 
the wartime carried cards from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. 

“Yes,”’ he repeated, “‘it’s business—a bigger piece of 
business and a harder one and probably a more interesting 
one than the last thing you helped on. If it weren’t busi- 
ness I wouldn’t be coming here to-day, taking up your time. 
I know how busy you are with your own affairs.”’ 

“Oh, I’m not busy,” shesaid. ‘‘This is one of my loafing 
days. Since lunch time I’ve been indulging in my favorite 
passion. I’ve been prowling through a secondhand book- 
store over on Lexington Avenue, picking up bargains. 
There’s the fruit of my shopping.” 

She indicated a pile of five or six nibbled-looking volumes 
in dingy covers resting upon one corner of the low mantel- 
shelf. 

““Works on interior decorating?’’ he guessed. 

“Goodness, no! Decorating is my business; this is my 
pleasure. The top one of the 
heap—the one bound in 
red—is all about chess.” 

“Chess! Did anybody 
ever write a whole book 
about chess?’ 

““T believe more books 
have been written on chess 
than on any other individual 
subject in the world, barring 
Masonry,” she said. ‘And 
the next one to it—the 
yellow-bound one—is a book 
about old English games; 
not games of chance, but 
games for holidays and par- 
ties. I was glancing through 
it in my car on the way 
here from the shop. It’s 
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most interesting. Why, some of the games it tells | 
were played in England before William the Cont 
landed; at least so the author claims. Did you eye: 
of a game called Shoe the Wild Mare? It was very § 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day. The book yonder says 5 
“No, I never heard of it. From the name it sou) 
though it might be rather a rough game for indoors,’, 
mented Mullinix. ‘‘For a busy woman who’s made , 
big success at her calling, I wonder how you find t, 
dig into so many miscellaneous subjects.” 
‘I don’t call the time wasted,” she said. ‘For ex: 
there’s one book in that lot dealing with mushroo)| 
ture. It seems there’s ever so much to know about | 
rooms. Besides who knows but what some day I | 
have a wealthy client who would want me to design 
mushroom cellar, combining practicability with the d| 
tive. Then, you see, I would have the knowledge | 
finger tips.’”” She smiled at the conceit, busying |} 
with the tea things. 
“Well, I suppose I’m a one-idea-at-a-time sort ( 
son,”’ he said. 
“No, youaren’t! You only think youare,’’ she am 
“Just. now I suppose you are all so wrapped up | 
business you mentioned a moment ago that you can’th 
of anything else.” 
“That’s a fact,” he confessed. “‘And yet all my th 
doesn’t seem to have got me anywhere in particular, 
paused to glance about. ‘‘Where’s your maid? Is &}, 
any chance, where she could overhear us?” 
““No, she’s out. This is her afternoon off.” 
“Good! Then I’ll start at the beginning and tell } 
as few words as possible the} 
thing. But before I do begin, 
ask you a question. It may si) 
matters. Anyhow, it has a br 
on my principal reason for con} 
see you to-day. Isn’t Mrs. Hy 
ae Hadley-Smith your cousin?” | 
4 “Only by marriage. Her hi 
was my second ee 


| 


belonged to the branch 
family that owns the hj 
and most of the money 
died six or seven year 
He was not the most } 
creature in the worl! 
Claire, his wife—his wily 
mean—is a trump. Shij' 
of the finest women ar‘ 
of the sanest in New ‘ir 
“T’m glad to hear thai 
cause before we're tt 
with this job—you s¢] 
assuming in advance th } 
are going to be willing 1h 
i me on it—I say, before 2) 
3 through it, providing of) 
; we do get through it, ‘0 
be necessary to take hii 
our confidence. That a 

are sure we can trust abs! 

to her discretion.” 

“We can. But plev 
member that I don’tm 
what the business 

about.” 
“I’m coming to that. Oh, by thi 
there is one question more: To-ni! 
night your cousin is giving a ci 
party or a fancy-dress party of son 
or other, isn’t she?” 

“Yes; an All Fools’ Day party; 10 
very large one though.” 
“And you will be going to it, won't 
“Yes, indeed! I’m doing the decal 
and acting as sort of assistant me 


the affair. But what can my cous 
her April Fools’ Day party and all that 
do with the matter that brings you here?” 
““A good deal, I hope. But I expect ! 
better go back to the beginning and tell ya! 
tale in some sort of orderly way. Of pu 
I am telling it to you as one resp si 
representative of our Government to ane 
“‘T understand. But go ahead, won’t you? M&® 
osity is increasing by the moment.” | 
‘‘Well then, here it is: Six days ago there arriv fr 
the conference at Versailles a high army officer, acti? 
this occasion as a confidential messenger of the Ac 
tration. He brought with him a certain communicd0 
a single small sheet or strip of parchment paper con 
about twelve or fifteen typewritten lines. But thc 
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were about as important and, under certain circum- 
es, as dangerous a collection of typewritten lines as it 
ssible to conceive of.” 
Weren’t they in code?” . 
Jaturally. But the signature was not. The signature 
nthe handwriting of the man—let us say the person- 
_who dictated the wording of the dispatch. You 
‘d know that handwriting if you saw it. Nearly every 
woman and child in this country who can read would 
+it and would recognize it at a glance. Even between 
take it that there is no need of mentioning the name.” 
Jo. Please go on. The thing has a thrilling sound 
’ ” 
a communication dealt directly with perhaps the 
-jmportant single issue now in controversy at the 
e Conference—a phase of the Asiatic muddle. In fact, 
as an outline of the private 
ment that has been reached as 
een our envoys and the envoys 
senting sundry friendly 
ys in regard to this par- 
ar question. If it should || 
ato the hands of a certain | 
+ power—and be trans- 
—the entire negotiation 
dbe jeopardized. Almost | 
tably at least one Oriental 
‘n would withdraw from 
‘onference. The future of 
‘great thing for which 
own statesmen and the 
men of some 
e countries pro- 
nally leagued to- 
or with us are 
ing—well, that 
t, to put the 
: mildly, would 
opardized. The 
least that could 
enwould be that 
' governments 
d be tremen- 
ly embarrassed. 
ndeed it is hard 
nd to calculate 
‘possibilities of 
ster, but this 
1 is quite sure: 
' enemy —and 
led is as much 
enemy now as 
was during ac- 
hostilities— 

d almost inevi- 
‘ sueceed in the 
‘thing she has 
: plotting to 
about, which is the sowing 
scord among the Allies, not 
pntion the increase of a racial 
ast and a racial antagonism 
4 exist in certain quarters, 
on top of all that, the widening and deepening of a 
veh already has been sufficiently difficult and 
‘see, Well?” 

Vell, naturally everything possible was done at Wash- 
n to safeguard a dispatch of such tremendous impor- 
'. No copies of the communication were made. The 
jal was put in a place where it was presumed to be 
utely safe. But within forty-eight hours it disap- 
d from the place where it had been put.” 
fow did it disappear? Is that known?” 
t was stolen. A government clerk named Wester- 
*r, aman who held a place of trust and confidence, was 
‘an whostoleit. For it he was offered a sum of money 
1 would make him independent for life, and under the 
‘tation he weakened and he stole it. But first he stole 
2y to the cipher, which would make it possible for any- 
‘aving both the key and the message to decode the 
ge. Once this is done the damage is done, for the 
ture is ample proof of the validity of the document. 
1s the one thing above all others we are trying to 
“nt now.” 

ut why couldn’t the thief have decoded the dispatch?”’ 
le might have, excepting for two things. In the first 
his principal, the man who corrupted him to betray 
onor and incidentally to betray his Government, 
i 2 trust him to do this. The head plotter demanded 
‘ginal paper. In the second place an interval of a day 
» half elapsed between the theft of the code and the 
of the dispatch. Before the thief secured the dis- 
the key had already passed out of his possession.” 
-Ow do you know these things with such certainty?” 
€cause Westerfeltner has confessed. He confessed 
+ at three o’clock yesterday morning after the thefts 
tactically been traced to his door. He made a clean 


t 
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Her Lips, Stiff With Fright, Twisted to Form Words 
That Would Not Come. 
She Strove to Wrench Her Arms Free 


breast of it all right enough. The high points of his con- 
fession have all been verified. I am sure that he was hon- 
est with me. Fear and remorse together made him honest. 
At present he is—well, let’s call it sequestered. No out- 
sider knows he is now under arrest; or perhaps I should 
say in custody. No interested party is likely to feel con- 
cern regarding his whereabouts, because so far as he was 
concerned the crooked contract had been carried out and 
completed before he actually fell under suspicion.” 

“Meaning by that, what?” 

““Meaning just this: On the night he secured possession 
of the key he handed it over to his principal, who still has 
it unless he has destroyed it. It 
is fair to assume that this other 
man, being a code expert, 
already has memorized the key 


so that he can read the 
dispatch almost offhand. 
At least that is the as- 
sumption upon which I 
am going.” 

“All this happened in Washington, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, in Washington. The original understanding was 
that as soon as possible after stealing the dispatch Wester- 
feltner would turn it over to the other man. But some- 
thing —we don’t know yet just what—frightened the master 
crook out of town. With the job only partially accomplished 
he left Washington and came to New York. But before 
leaving he gave to Westerfeltner explicit instructions for 
the delivery of the dispatch—when he had succeeded in 
getting his hands on it—to a third party, a special go- 
between, with whom Westerfeltner was to communicate 
by telephone. 

“‘Late the next-day Westerfeltner did succeed in getting 
his hands on the document. That same evening, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, he called up from his house a 
certain number. He had been told to call this number 
exactly at eight o’clock and to ask for Mrs. Williams. 
Without delay he got Mrs. Williams on the wire. Over the 
wire a woman’s yoice told him to meet her at the McPherson 
Statue in McPherson Square at eleven-fifteen o’clock that 
night. He was there at the appointed hour, waiting. Ac- 
cording to what he tells me, almost precisely on the minute 
a woman, wearing plain dark clothes and heavily veiled, 
came walking along the path that leads to the statue from 
Fifteenth Street. It was dark there, anyhow, and for 
obvious reasons both the conspirators kept themselves well 
shielded in the shadows. 

“As she came up and saw him waiting there, she uttered 
the catchwords which made him know her for the right 
person. The words were simple enough. She merely said 
to him ‘Did you go to the pawnshop?’ He. answered 
‘Yes, I went there and I got your keepsake.’ ‘Thank you,’ 
she answered, ‘then give it to me.’ ‘Here it is, safe and 
sound,’ he replied and passed to her the paper, which was 
wadded up, he says, in a pellet about the size of a hazelnut. 


Her Shoulders Heaved as 


“Up to this point the pair had been speaking in accord- 
ance with a sort of memorized ritual, each knowing from 
the instructions given to both by their employer what the 
other would say. But before they parted they exchanged 
a few other words. Westerfeltner tells me that, having his 
own safety in mind as well as a natural anxiety for the safe 
delivery of the paper to its real purchaser, he said to her: 
‘I hope you understand that you should keep this thing in 
your possession for every minute of the time until you 
hand it over to our mutual friend.’ 

“‘As he recalls her answer, as nearly as possible in the 
words she used, she said: ‘Certainly I do. It will be kept 
on my person where I can put my hand 
on it, but where no one else can see it 
and where no one else will ever suspect 
it of being.’ Then she asked him: 
“Was there anything else you wanted 
to say to me?’ He told her there was 
nothing else and she said good night 
to him and turned and walked away 
in the direction from which she had 
come. He waited a minute 
or so and then walked off, 
leaving the square on the 
opposite side—the 
Vermont Avenue side. 
Hewent directly home 
and went to bed. 

“He is unmarried 
and lives alone, taking 
his luncheons 
and dinners out, 
but preparing 
his own break- 
fasts in his 
rooms. At three 
o’clock in the 
morning he was 
in bed and asleep 
when I rang his 
doorbell. In his 
night clothes he 
got up and let 
me in; and as 
soon as I was in 
I accused him. 
As a matter of 
fact the double 
theft had been 
discovered the 
evening before, 
but unfortunately by then several hours had 
elapsed from the time the dispatch was taken, 
and already, as you know, the dispatch had 
changed hands. 

‘Within an hour after the discovery of the 
loss I had been set to work on the job. At 
once suspicion fell upon three men, one after 
the other. It didn’t take very long to convince me that 
two of these men were innocent. So these two having 
been eliminated by deductive processes, I personally went 
after the third man, who was this Westerfeltner. The 
moment I walked in on him I was convinced from his 
behavior that I had madeno mistake. SoItooka chance. 
I charged him point-blank with being the thief. Almost 
immediately he weakened. His denials turned to admis- 
sions. As a conspirator Westerfeltner is a lame duck. I 
only wish I had started after him three or four hours 
earlier than I did; if only I had done so I’m satisfied 
the paper would be back where it belongs and no damage 
done. Well, anyhow, if I am one to judge, he told me 
everything frankly and held back nothing.” 

“Well, then, who is the woman in the case?”’ 

“He didn’t know. To his best knowledge he had never 
seen her before that night. He is sure that he had never 
heard her voice before. Really, all he does know about her is 
that sheis asmall, slender woman with rather quick, decided 
movements and that her voice is that of a refined person. 
He is sure she is a young woman, but he can furnish no 
better description of her than this. He claims he was very 
nervous at the time of their meeting. I figure he was down- 
right excited, filled as he was with guilty apprehensions, 
and no doubt because of his excitement he took less notice 
of her than he otherwise might. Besides, you must remem- 
ber that the place of rendezvous was a fairly dark spot on 
rather a dark night.” 

“He has absolutely no idea of his own, then, as to the 
identity of Mrs. Williams?” 

“He hasn’t; but I have. The telephone number which 
figures in the case is the number of a pay station in an 
all-night drug store in Washington. Westerfeltner freely 
gave me the number. Both the proprietor of this drug 
store and his clerk remember that night before last, shortly 
before eight o’clock, a rather small, slight woman wearing a 
black street costume with a dark veil over her face came 
into the place and said she was expecting a telephone call 
for Mrs. Williams. Within two or three minutes the bell 

(Continued on Page 126) 


The Wildcat and His Companion Said Farewell to Their Furlough Friends and Left the Cafe 


ERGEANT VITUS MARSDEN, the military 
Wildcat of the Fust Service Battalion, A. E. F., 
reached round back of his head and picked a bunch 

of grapes from a discouraged vine in whose shade he 
was doing the best he could to rest himself. He ate 
two or three of the grapes and threw the rest of the bunch 
at asaddle-colored water boy who was sprawled out on the 
warm ground beside him. 

“‘Lizard,’’ he said, “‘how come grapes is free an’ no good, 
but when these French folks makes wine f’m ’em us niggers 
paysmoney forit, an’ likeasnot finishes up cote-martialed?”’ 

The Lizard assembled his organs of speech from where 
they were festooned round the lower part of his face. 
““Wil’cat, how come? Pusson’ly I likes dis yere coonyak 
f’r action.” 

“Ruckus juice, boy. Ruckus juice an’ best let be, 
’ceptin’ when you gits a all-day pass to Bo’deaux on a 
Sat’day an’ they ain’t no mo’ work befo’ Monday.”’ 

““Water-r-r boy! Water me like a mule!’”” Somebody in 
the Wildcat’s spiking gang was thirsty. The Lizard accu- 
mulated himself and started away down the track with his 
water bucket. A mile down the yard the quitting whistle 
screeched. 

“Tell ’em to pick up their tools an’ bring ’em in,” the 
Wildcat called after him. He started to walk to camp, two 
miles away. “‘Whereat is my li’l easy rider gone?”’ 

Halfway to camp, where the rising masses of the half- 
completed warehouses of the great storage depot broke the 
horizon, the Wildcat halted and looked round. Pretty soon 
he found what he was looking for. He walked over to a 
pile of scrap lumber against which lay an old gunny sack. 
From the sack he drew forth a quart bottle of white wine. 
He sought the secluded interior of an adjoining warehouse 
and for five minutes he applied himself to the task in hand. 

“Vinegar juice, jazz my trailin’ feet.” 

Before he reached camp he was feeling middlin’ agile. 

The captain’s striker, a New Orleans brunet barely 
able to eat several times a day when he was not playing a 
guitar, sat in the doorway of the Wildcat’s quarters. 

“Cinnamon, you measly dog-robber, how is you?’”’ the 
Wildcat asked in greeting. 

**Poo’ly in de flesh but my spirit’s rollin’ high,” the trou- 
badour replied. ‘‘Ise Bo’deaux-boun’ in de mawnin’,” he 
added. 

*“How come?” 

“Cap’n detailed me to roun’ him up some mushrooms 
an’ roosterfire sauce an’ some mo’ fixin’s fo’ a dinnah he’s 
givin’ to-morr’ night.’ 

“Whut day’s this?” 

“Friday.” 

“Cinnamon, you sure has a drag with Ol’ Lady Luck. 
Here you is triflin’ roun’ all day, ’terpretin’ a little, account 
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you speaks N’O’leans French, whilst us boys busts our- 
selves buildin’ railroads. What us needs is mo’ pleasure an’ 
less work. Wish ol’ pay boat was whistlin’ roun’ de bend. 
Mebbe us could git to Bo’deaux.”’ 

““Some is lucky an’ some is rich. Pay horn sound some 
day, Wil’cat.” 

“‘T ain’t both. See kin yo’ find me a Memphis Blues in 
de groan box. IJ likes it.” 

Cinnamon snatched a handful of melody from his guitar. 
From round the corner of the barracks an orderly trotted 
in search of the Wildcat. 

“‘Wil’cat, cap’n says burn yo’ feet arrivin’ at his quar- 
ters.” 

“T never seed such a pesterin’ war!”’ 

The Wildcat dragged his way to the captain’s quarters. 
““Wondeh did some guard see me wrastlin’ ol’ demon wine 
an’ tell cap’n.” 

Generally the Wildcat had a clouded conscience. He 
disliked interviews with white folks—particularly the offi- 
cers of his company. 

“They knows me—wondeh what Ise ’criminated fo’ 
now.” 

With the captain was a stranger who called himself 
Special Representer of the Colored Heroes Home-Tie 
Band. 

He was a goggle-eyed mulatto product in linoleum 
putties, whose mission in life was to impose an uplifting 
influence on soldiers who could get along fine without it. 

‘Sir, Sergeant Vitus Marden repo’ts to de cap’n.”’ The 
Wildcat stood at rigid attention. 

“Wildcat, how many of you boys can dance?”’ 

“‘Cap’n, yessuh!”? The Wildcat’s relief had him twisted 
a little bit. 

“Boy, listen to me. I asked you how many of you boys 
know how to dance.” ; - 

““Cap’n, suh, mos’ all kin dance some; some knows all 
de steps what is, an’ some makes up as they rambles along.’ 

““How many of them can read?” 2 

“Cap’n, suh, they’s your boy Cinnamon, an’ DeWitt 
Massey, an’ five o’ six triflin’ school niggers, an’ Cube, an’ 
de Backslid Baptis’, an’—mebbe a dozen all told—but 
mos’ of ’em is field hands.” The Wildcat looked sideways 
at the Special Representer. ‘ 

“Wildcat, that spiking crew of yours doesn’t give you 
enough work to keep you out of trouble. From now on I’m 
going to work you day and night. I’llissue an order to-night 
detailing you to help Special Representer Huntington Boone 


WRIGHT 


with amusements and entertainments and educa' 
work for the company. Whatever he wants, yot 
Can you read and write?” ¥ 

“Cap’n, suh, I learned my letters but I neverle! 
my words—’ceptin’ to speak ’em.” 

“You join on one of the night-school classes then. | 
road work during the day, night school and entertain : 
for the company at night—I guess that’ll hold you. Y! 
whatever Boone wants you to do. That’s all.” 

““Cap’n, yessuh. Thank you, suh.” } 

The Wildcat rendered a perfect salute, stumbled (3 
wastebasket, and in company with the Special Repre f 
made his exit. , 

Before the Wildcat had reached his quarters the ji 
tial alibis of his immediate future had him dazed. 

“Tf they asks me where was you at ’stid of a 
them. spikin’ niggers, I says Special Representer In 
Tone Boone had me detailed. If ol’ Special Repre: 
says why ain’t I here, I says Honey Tone, I was’ 
latin’ some boards f’r some seats f’r a show us boysis 
nin’, or sumpin’—an’ all de time me an’ Cinnamon 
be in Bo’deaux projectin’ roun’.”’ : 

The Special Representer’s accomplice steered a 
to the company kitchen and started to uplift a roashe 
sandwich after he had absorbed a shot of lemon ext 

At his quarters the Wildcat encountered Cinri 
seated in the doorway. Cinnamon looked up at hi 

“Whut did cap’n do to yo’, Wil’cat?”’ 4 

“Man, oh, man! Us boys is goin’ to have a mu 
every night; shows an’ cuttin’ de buck an’ night sch 
Ise in charge of—of the Gran’ Military Lodge of Plewt 
Dat’s me! Boy, distribute some melody; my feelé 
triflin’.”’ 

At suppertime every member of the company nk 
verbal application for active membership in the Lore 
Pleasure. At nine o’clock that night an order issuepl! 
ting the Wildcat in charge of amusements for the cor)#! 
under the direction of the Special Representer. EF # 
time taps sounded the Wildcat had dreamed a dozenil@! 
wherein the Lodge of Pleasure would become a 80’ ‘< 
personal benefit to himself and a select group of hilt 
mates who could remember to return favors. 

“Lady Luck, at yo’ feet, at yo’ feet!” 

Next morning before work call sounded the 
Representer sought the Wildcat. 

“Sergeant, what entertainin’ games can you sigg!! 
the boys?”? Honey Tone was beginning to functions’ 
uplifter. © 

“They likes policy, sick horse an’ poker some? 
mos’ly they’s got cube craze.” 

The Special Representer was not entirely clear | “ 
subject of cube craze. 
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n’ golf,” .the Wildcat explained; ‘‘gallopin’ 
where yo’ collects on seven, ‘leven an’ yo’ point.” 
| by regulations. You go to Bo’deaux to-day and 
yr ten sets of regular dominoes an’ checkers an’ 
les an’ pencils, an’ to-night we starts some 
‘ts in the mess hall. I’ll get you a pass now an’ 
ome back on the seven o’clock train to-night.” 
}s at’s de money?’’ The Wildcat was coldly prac- 
in vhe ecstasy of his freedom. 
lecial Representer returned from the captain’s 
‘yith a pass for the Wildcat. He handed him the 
1 fifty-frane note. 
:ptain’s orderly is going to Bo’deaux this mornin’, 
ith him an’ he can interpret for you. To-night 
-ainment will consist of a ten-minute lecture, 
irybe a song or two, an’ educational features for 
‘ass in reading and writing.” 
1, Tone, yo’ sure is a whirlwin’. Us niggers has 
yu for along time. Ise on my way.”’ The Wildcat 
| the corner of the barracks in search of Cinnamon. 
- he said when he found him, “‘boy, you is goin’ to 
1 isyou? Well, you an’ me both!” 

some?” 
o’ Pleasure business. Ol’ Honey Tone details 
«in’ dominoes an’ checkers an’ slates an’ some mo’ 
’ a gran’ ruckus what starts when we gits back 
-If you is ready le’s go! Ise rarin’ f’r action.” 
(ir started down the track toward the station, 
, half a mile from the barracks. Presently the 
‘ged itself out of the distance and while the con- 
JJ engineer and their several grimy accomplices 
yuming a wine ration the Wildcat and Cinnamon 
|to a third-class compartment. In the compart- 
(2 half a dozen negro soldiers from the French 
sintry. 
\.in, Cinnamon! What f’r is yo’ holdin’ back?”’ 
sboys gin’ally has cooties, Wil’cat; an’ you know 
jn did to me las’ time I got ’fested.” 
et in! What’s troublin’ you youse ’fraid you'll 
‘eam yo’ raiment. I never seed such a fool fo’ 
Get in!” 
Jldeat boosted Cinnamon into the crowded com- 
jand wedged him into a space between Libenga 


41 Palla Dikoa, two childish fighting men from 
l 

1on produced a cigarette from his pocket and 
J f 
/zimme one o’ dem cigarettes what the cap’n 
1 The Wildcat held out his hand. ‘‘Gimme de 
robe dese boys smokes.”’ 

aled a cigarette to each of the African battlers. 
‘bited the delightful embarrassment of children. 
itistics an American 
¢neant more to each 
ian a week’s pay. 
is the accomplished 
( addressed Dikoa 
‘leans French. The 
{| eyes rolled with 
id pride. 

rnon, you sure does 
!ow come you talks 
a-loom talk to 

a niggers whilst 
less?” 

! y speaks 


yn! Is they 
1. boys—or is 
1;0 me?” 

nl’m tellin’ you 
ugh niggers is 
sceptin’ they 
"3 a crazy rig. 
m concerned 
nb dumb. Wuz 
e up ‘long wid 
7 us was hogs, 


y emplation en- 
Nil a eartload of 
> the exit of the 


Suddenly He Extended His Neck Full Length Like a Hard:Shell Turtle. 
Bridge of the Ship There Stood an Officer He Knew 


Bastide station in Bordeaux distracted him. ‘Cinnamon, . 


wait till I gets me a hand o’ bananas and a pocket 0’ goo- 
bers.”” Thenceforth across the stone bridge which spans 
the Gironde the Wildcat’s munching jaws kept time with 
his marching feet. 

“Keep yo’ lower jaw still an’ chew with th’ top half of 
yo’ head an’ save yo’ strength, Wil’cat.’’ Cinnamon was 
mildly critical. 

“Whut yo’ mean?” The Wildcat looked sideways at 
his companion like a mule. 

“I means yo’ is overloadin’ yo’ neck. Come over heah 
an’ us’ll git us ar’ar 0’ coonyak.” 

By the time the pair reached the Rue Ste.-Catharine the 
Wildcat was stepping heavily. 

‘Sho’ is gran’ that streets cross each other, else where at 
would they put these gratifyin’ café saloons? Ise a blue- 
coat battler an’ I talks boom-a-loom talk. Cinnamon, you 
dressed-up preacheh, come on in dis French sto’ an’ tell ol’ 
Mister Man I wants some fancy clo’s.”’ 

The Wildcat dragged his companion into a tailor shop 
and presently the tailor was running down the dimensions 
of the Wildecat’s anatomy. 

“‘Tell dis man I wants de gran’est clo’s what is. I needs 
7em f’r mah Lodge o’ Pleasure.” 

The Wildcat left the tailor shop staggering under a con- 
tract to deliver six hundred francs within two weeks from 
that time, in return for which he was to receive two olive- 
drab uniforms—‘‘skin-tight one f’r Sundays an’ a loose- 
hung one f’r weekdays.” 

The pair proceeded to a near-by café. 

“Us gitsone li’l1 dram mo’ of coonyak an’ then us gits 
our chores done—slates an’ dominoes an’ yo’ roosterfish 
sauce an’ them fixin’s f’r cap’n.”’ 

Seated near them were several groups of blue-coated 
furlough boys talking their boom-a-loom talk. The Wild- 
eat offered one of them a cigarette and was immediately 
surrounded by a dozen of them. 

“Set down, field han’s! Pacify yo’selves. Cinnamon, 
how come all dese boys idlin’ roun’ here ’stid o’workin’?” 

Cinnamon derived a few statistics from his subsequent 
conversation, and relayed it to the Wildcat. 

‘Sho’ beats all,”’ the Wildcat reflected aloud. ‘‘Us boys 
workin’ day an’ night; an’ goin’ on ten thousan’ boom-a- 
loom furlough boys restin’ here all de time 
in Bo’deaux.” 

“They changes off,’’ Cinnamon explained. 
“Sticks Germans a year wid bay’nets an’ blows 
?em up, an’ gits a week’s furlough f’r it.” 

The Wildcat evidenced a trace of sympa- 
thetic curiosity. Through the accomplished 
Cinnamon he investigated front-line condi- 
tions. 

““Whut does they get to eat?”’ 

Cinnamon enlarged upon the bread-and-wine 
ration, sleeping conditions, cooties, cognac and 
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*“Wil’cat, is you figgerin on a shiftin’ roun’ some?” 

“Not now; but I was jus’ ponderin’.” 

“How come?” 

“Boy, suppose cap’n say ‘Lay a mile o’ sidetrack’—us 
lays it. Then suppose it rains that night an’ ol’ Napoleon 
or Sara Jane or some other hay-burnin’ enjine gits lonely 
an’ starts ’cross the fields fo’ a visit with them main-line 
enjines. Cap’n says ‘Burn yo’ feet gittin’ that enjine back 
on de track an’ git dis wreck cleared up’—us does it. Up 
all night mebbe.”’ 

The Wildcat was silent. 
inquiringly. 

“Well, whut of it? Drink yo’ ruckusjuicean’le’s ramble.” 

** An’ ten thousan’, boom-a-loom niggers loafin’ close by 
in Bo’deaux,’’ the Wildcat continued. ‘“‘Cinnamon, us feeds 

good. Us is got tobacco 
an’ mo’ cigarettes ’n 
whut these furlough nig- 
gers ever saw. You tell 
7em I says does they 
want two heavy meals 
ev’ry day an’ all de cig- 
arettes they can chew, 
all they got to do is hunt 
: me up at St.-Sulpice, 
ready f’r goin’ to work.”’ 

Cinnamon opened his 
eyes and then dropped 
his lazy lids. 

“‘Whereatis uniforms 
f’r dese niggers?”’ 

The Wildcat met him: 

“Us is loaded down 
with spare clo’s. Ol’ 
supply sergeant got mo’, 
in case we runs out.” 

The proposition was 
presented with due elab- 
oration to the furlough 
negroes. Cinnamon 
turned to the Wildcat. 

“They wants to know 
when they can start in.”’ 

“Tell ’em I kin use 
a hundred han’s all de 
time, an’ work starts 
Monday.” 

And thus from a 
mixed parentage of lassi- 
tude and ruckus juice 
was born the illegal 
boom-a-loom contract 
which later strained the 
diplomatic eloquence of 
a dozen Sam-Browned 
defenders of democracy. 

The Wildcat and his 
companion said farewell 
to their furlough friends, 
and left the café in 
search of the sauce for 
the captain’s banquet 
and the various instru- 
ments for use in the 
Special Representer’s 
uplift movement. At 
evening, their mission 
accomplished, the pair 
sauntered back across 
the bridge which led to 
the Bastide station. 
The Wildcat looked at 
the ebbing tide. 

“How come dis yere 
river runs one way in de 
mawnin’ an’ backwards at night? 
Sho’ is runnin’ upstream.” 

‘Boy, you is full of ruckus juice 
an’ can’t see.” 

““T sees all dem big steamboats 
layin’ downstream where they was 
this mawnin’ an’ they’s there yet. 
'+Dis mawnin’ de ol’ stream was runnin’ 

to’ards ’em an’ now it’s headed dis way.”’ 
Cinnamon’s seaboard science was equal 
to the occasion. The Wildcat got his first 
lesson in tidewater tactics. 
““A boy could ride fr’m one town to an- 
other without rowin’ a-tall,” he remarked. 
“T gits in a ol’ skiff here, an’ by noon Ise down- 
stream at Poleyak. Den I sees Royan, where de 
Lannick Ocean is. Den she turns roun’ an’ fo’ 
long here I is!” 
“Cinnamon, you liar, youse crazy o’ Ise twisted roun’.” 
En route to the St.-Sulpice camp the Wildcat reviewed his 


Cinnamon looked at him 


plans for utilizing the wasted energy of the boom-a-loom sol- 
diers. By the time he arrived at the St.-Sulpice station his 
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WAS chief field censor of 

the American Expedi- 

tionary Forces from 
the October evening in 
1917 when the First 
Division entered the 
trenches for train- 
ing near Arracourt 
in Lorraine to the 
day of the armi- 
stice in Novem- 
ber, 1918, and 
after that with 
the Army of Oc- 
cupation on its 
march from Ver- 
dun to the Rhine. 
From October, 1917, 
to February, 1919, I 
censored the dispatches 
of forty or fifty regularly 
attached correspondents— 
I suppose the average was 
about fifteen, for they were 
constantly changing—and I 
don’t know how many transient visitors. Out of all 
those forty or fifty regularly attached correspond- 
ents I can state that I never met one who was not 
willing to sacrifice his own personal interests at any 
moment for the interests of the American Army. I 
think, in view of that reason, America has a right 
to be proud of the American Press. 


Floyd Gibbons 


Rival Groups of Writers 


OST people imagine the censor rather as an insti- 

tution than as anindividual. Asa matter of fact 
a censor who had no ordinary humanity or sympa- 
thy with the press could not succeed. Successful 
administration of censorship means codperation of 
the censor with the correspondents to a common 
end; the same end for which the whole people was 
striving—the winning of the war. And you cannot 
get that codperation unless the censor and the cor- 
respondent are friends. 

When I first joined the Press Division in the 
autumn of 1917 there existed both interior and 
exterior friction, which was due to various causes. 
The interior friction consisted in lack of harmony 
among the correspondents, among the officers and between 
the correspondents and the officers. First, there was jeal- 
ousy among the accredited correspondents who were living 
at Neufchateau in the training area and the accredited 
correspondents who had temporarily left the A. E. F. to 
cover Paris and the S. O.S. 

The Neufchateau men, who were living in a second-class 
provincial hotel in order to do the work of the Army, con- 
sidered themselves privileged over the others who were 
living comfortably and for the time being writing stories in 
which the A. E. F. was usually merely incidental. But the 
correspondents who had left Neufchateau had armed them- 
selves with an official leave of absence and let it be known 
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Division had any been available in the ei, 
of the A. E. F.; but it was not until the fir 
burg graduates began to come over that ¢; 
be found. | 

The friction which existed among offidn 
cate subject. Suffice it to say that relatibnrt 
reserve and regular officers were never perfi 
department of any army—British, Frene| 
ican or German. 

The exterior difficulties in the Press D 
the autumn of 1917 were with the Fren|, 
French never swallowed all the modern prijj 
military publicity. They never wholly Bl 
effect of their conviction that French w 
spondents’ reports in the War of 1870 hadh| 
deal to do with their losing that war. Sot] 
particularly regarding the circulation of co 
ents, were found to be strict when the. 
Press Division wished to follow the First 
into the training sector near Einville and A 
The French were horrified to learn that | 
correspondents traveled about without ec 
officers, and it was not till 1918 that theyid 
a half acquiescent, half look-the-other-wayit 
toward our methods—strange to tea 
Press. In October, 1917, they knew noth’ 
ever about it. 


Getting Writers to Arracour 


eae process of getting the corresponde 

the Arracourt sector was as follows: 
press officer asked permission from the Fr¢ 
sion at Chaumont, to which the mission 
If we had gone ahead after that without re) 
any other French authority, which was v 
what the mission expected—our own G. ]/¢ 
of course given us permission—we could 
have marched right in wil 
fantry. But as it was; 


ke 


sion with whieli 
Division was 


Major Gerald Morgan, Chief Field Censor of the 
American Expeditionary Forces 
He let us g¢ 
Einville ann 
ther, and wi 
the troops ¢’ 
there. 
This natura} 
please the cc 
ents, who tho it 
should be alloydt 


that they regarded themselves privileged to return 
on a par with the others whenever they saw fit. It 
was about like this: 

Neufchateau correspondent meets another cor- 
respondent living in Paris. 

NEUFCHATEAU CORRESPONDENT: “You Paris 
birds think you can come out any time you feel like 
it and if there’s any big story you think you’ll have 
the same filing privileges that we have. Fat chance!”’ 

PARIS CORRESPONDENT: ‘‘We’re just as much ac- 
credited as you are and you needn’t think just because 
you choose to live in a dump and write about soldiers 
throwing dummy grenades that you’ve got anything on us. 
We're coming out when 
we’re good and ready, 
and when we do we'll file 
as we please.” 

This state of affairs did 
not work for harmony 
between the two groups 
of correspondents. 

The friction between 
officers and correspond- 
ents was due partly to 
the fact that some of the 
junior officers originally 
chosen as press officers 
had no experience in and 
little respect for the press 
and its representatives, 
and partly to the fact 
that the correspondents 
did not on their side 
make any very serious 
attempt to keep their 
tempers with the junior 
officers. Officers with 
press experience would 
of course have been at- 
tached to the Press 


where they wen’ 
over, in the cou 
evening the corre(ill 
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2, He was so 
., his election 
138 that he 
] not be in- 
¢ to see the 
s of the situ- 
jin his own 
f New York, 
‘David Ben- 
jill, who had 
:ded him in 
vernorship, 
¢andidate for 
letion, and 
7 he person- 
tested, had 
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r state, and 
1 the election, 
«ill won; and 
by rose an 
scton fight. 
1not believe 
quadrennial 
| approached 
2 that Mr. 
rand could be 
ed. I still 
|he owed his 
n, and Har- 
tis defeat, to 


i vote bodily 

she Republi- 

» the Demo- 

‘ Mainly on 

it of this be- ! 
opposed his 
ation in that year. In the Kentucky State Conven- 
made my opposition resonant, if not effective. 
inderstand,” I said in an address to the assembled 
tes, ‘‘that you are all for Grover Cleveland?” 

Te came an affirmative roar. 

ell,” I continued, ‘‘I am not; and if you send me to 
ational Convention I will not vote for his nomina- 
f his be the only name presented, because I firmly 
> that his nomination will mean the marching 
tha slaughterhouse to an open grave, and I refuse to 
arty to such a folly.” 

_ answer of the convention was my appointment by 
tation, but it was many a day before I heard the last 
unlucky figure of speech. 

withstanding this splendid indorsement I went to 
ational Convention feeling very like the traditional 
boy at a frolic.” All seemed to me lost save honor 
mviction. I had become the embodiment of my own 


ginning very much taken by it, had grown first 
arm and then frightened. His Free Trade message 
7 had been regarded by the party as an answering 
But I knew better. In the national platform, over 
est of Whitney, his organizer, and Vilas, his 
n, I had forced him to stand on that gospel. He 
( rage and threatened to modify if not to repudiate 
in his letter of acceptance. We were still on 
erms, and upon reaching home I wrote him the 
etter. It reads like ancient history, but, as the 
ch followed cut a certain figure in the political 
the time, the correspondence may not be 
out of date or biographically uninteresting: 


“ COURIER-JOURNAL OFFICE, 
LOUISVILLE, July 9, 1892. 


y dear Mister President: I inclose you two editorial 
s from the Courier-Journal, and that their spirit 
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Mr. Cleveland Was in Truth a Strong Man, With a Real Desire to Serve the Country 


and purpose may not be misunderstood by you I wish to 
add a word or two of a kind directly and entirely personal. 

““To aman of your robust understanding and strong will, 
Opposition and criticism are apt to be taken as more or less 
unfriendly; and, as you are at present advised, I can hardly 
expect that any words of mine will be received by you with 
sentiments either of confidence or favor. 

“T was admonished by a certain distrust, if not disdain, 
visited upon the honest challenge I ventured to offer your 
Civil Service policy, when you were actually in office, that 
you did not differ from some other great men I have 
known in an unwillingness, or at least an inability, to 
accept, without resentment, the question of your infallibil- 
ity. Nevertheless I was then, as I am now, your friend 
and not your enemy, animated by the single purpose to 
serve the country through you, as, wanting your great 
opportunities, I could not serve it through myself. 

“During the four years when you were President I asked 
you but for one thing that lay near my heart. You granted 
that handsomely; and if you had given me all you had to 
give besides, you could not have laid me under greater 
obligation. It is a gratification to me to know, and it 
ought to be some warrant both of my intelligence and 
fidelity for you to remember that that matter resulted in 
credit to the Administration and benefit to the public 
service. 

“But to the point: I had at St. Louis in 1888 and at 
Chicago, the present year, to oppose what was represented 
as your judgment and desire in the adoption of a tariff 
plank in our national platform; successfully in both cases. 
The inclosed articles set forth the reasons forcing upon me 
a different conclusion from yours, in terms that may appear 
to you bluntly specific, but I hope not personally offensive; 
certainly not by intention, for, whilst I would not suppress 
the truth to please you or any man, I have a decent regard 
for the sensibilities and the rights of all men, particularly 
of men so eminent as to be beyond the reach of anything 
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except insolence 
and injustice. As- 
suredly in your case 
I am incapable of 
even so muchasthe 
covert thought of 
either, entertaining 
for you absolute 
respect and regard. 
But, my dear Mis- 
ter President, I do 
not think that you 
appreciate the 
overwhelmingforce 
of the revenue- 
reform issue, which 
has made you its 
idol. 

“Tf you will al- 
low me to say go, in 
perfect frankness 
and without in- 
tending to be rude 
or unkind, the gen- 
tlemen immediate- 
ly about you— 
gentlemen upon 
whom you rely for 
material aid and 
energetic party 
management — are 
not, as to the tariff, 
Democrats at all; 
and have little 
conception of the 
place in the popu- 
lar mind and 
heart held by the 
revenue-reform 
idea, or, indeed, of 
any idea except 
that of organiza- 
tion and money. 

“Of the need of 
these latterno man 
has a more realiz- 
ing sense or larger 
information and 
experience than I 
have. But they are 
merely the brakes 
and wheels of the engine, to which principles and inspira- 
tions are and must always be the elements of life and 
motion. It is to entreat you, therefore, in your coming 
letter and address not to underestimate the tremendous 
driving power of this tariff issue, and to beg you not even 
to seem to qualify it or to abridge its terms in a mistaken 
attempt to seem to be conservative. 

“You cannot escape your great message of 1887 if you 
would. I know it by heart, and I think that I perfectly 
apprehend its scope and tenor. Take it as your guiding 
star. Stand upon it. Reiterate it. Emphasize it, amplify 
it, but do not subtract a thought, do not erase a word. For 
every vote which a bold front may lose you in the East you 
will gain two votes in the West. In the East, particularly 
in New York, enemies lurk in your very cupboard, and 
strike at you from behind your chair or table. There is 
more than a fighting chance for Illinois, Iowa and Min- 
nesota, and next to a certainty in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Indiana, if you put yourself personally at the head of the 
column which is moving in your name, supposing it to be 
another name for reduced taxes and freer exchanges. 

“‘Discouraged as I was by the condition of things in New 
York and Indiana prior to the Chicago convention, 
depressed and almost hopeless by your nomination, I can 
see daylight if you will relax your grip somewhat upon the 
East and throw yourself confidently upon the West. 

“T write warmly because I feel warmly. If you again 
occupy the White House—and it is my most constant and 
earnest prayer that you may—be sure that you will not be 
troubled by me. I cannot hope that my motives in oppos- 
ing your nomination, consistent as you know them to 
have been, or that my conduct during the post-convention 
discussion and canvass, free as I know it to have been of 
ill-feeling or distemper, has escaped misrepresentation and 
misconception. I could not, without the loss of my self- 
respect, approach you on any private matter whatever; 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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HE Indian 
jungles were 
showing Skag 


deep secrets about 
wild animals— 
knowledge beyond 
his hopes. Some 
things that he 
thought he knew in 
the old days as a 
circus trainer were 
beginning to look 
curiousand obsolete, 
but much still held 
good, even became 
more and more sig- 
nificant. The things 
he had known intu- 
itively did not di- 
minish. These had 
to do with myste- 
rious talents of his 
own, and dated back 
to the moment he 
stood for the first 
time before one of 
the “‘big cat’’ cages 
at the Lincoln Park 
Zoo inChicago. That 
was his initiation 
day in a craft in 
which he had since 
gone very far, as 
white men go—even 
into the fascination 
of the cobra craft. 

Skag was meeting now from time to time in his jungle 
work some of the big hunters of India—men who went out 
after the man-eaters and man-killers only, whose lives were 
a-seethe with tales of adventure. Asarule these menwere 
not talkers. When they talked Skag slowly but surely 
grasped the fact that what they had was “outside stuff.” 
They knew trails, defensive and fighting habits, species 
and calls; they knew a great collection of detached facts 
about animals; but it was all like what one would see in a 
strange country—watching from outside its wall. There 
was a certain boundary of observation which they never 
passed. All that Skag cared to know was on the inner side 
of the wall. 

As for the myriad of little hunters, they were tame; 
only their bags were ‘‘wild.’”’ They never even approached 
the boundary. Skag reflected much on these affairs. It 
dawned on him at last that when you go out with the 
idea of killing a creature, you may get its attitude toward 
death, but you won’t know much more about how it 
regards life. 

The more you give, the more you get from any relation. 
This is not only common knowledge among school-teachers, 
but among stock raisers and rose growers. Almost every 
man has had experience with a real teacher at least once 
in his life—possibly only a few weeks or even days—but a 
bit of real teaching when something within opened and 
answered as never before. It was like an extension of 
consciousness. If you look back you’ll find that you loved 
that teacher, at least liked that one differently, very deep. 

Now this is the hardest kind of stuff. It was life to 
Skag, not theory; yet he was so unsentimental that you 
would have hesitated to open a letter from home in his 
presence. More and more as the years passed he had 
loved old Alee Binz, the elephant keeper of Cloud’s Wild 
Animal Show, who had first told him about India and 
these very jungles, and about mastering animals in and 
outside himself. Old Alec Binz’s memory was like his own 
Kashmir rose jar. 

Skag wanted a great deal. He wanted more from the 
jungle doubtless than was ever formulated in a white 
man’s mind before. He wanted to know what certain 
holy men know, men who dare to walk to and fro in the 
jungles without arms, apparently without fear. He 
wanted to know what the priests of Hanuman know about 
monkeys; and what mahouts of famous beasts like Neela 
Deo and Gunpath-Rao and Mitha Baba of the Hurda 
stockade know about elephants. 

At this point one reflection was irresistible: The priests 
of Hanuman gave all they had—care, patience, tender- 
ness, even their lives—to the monkey people. There were 
no two ways about the mahouts; they loved the elephants, 
at times even reverently, never regarding them as mere 
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Skag Had Met Fear There —Something of Monstrous Proportion, More Powerful Than Will. 


beasts only. As for the holy men—the sign manual of 
their order was love for all creatures. No, there was no 
getting away from the fact that you must give your- 
self to a thing if you want to know it. . . Skag 
would come up breathless out of this contemplation— 
only to find it was the easiest thing he did—to love wild 
animals. 

Now it would be very simple to work up an idea like 
this and dwell upon it faithfully, feeding it with one’s 
thought force, until one couldn’t see over or through his 
own opinion. Skag had reason to hold high his trust in 
animals. He had entered the big cat cages countless 
times and always had himself and the animals in hand. 
He made good in the tiger pit trap and certainly the loose 
tiger near the Monkey Glen didn’t charge. All this might 
have established the idea that all animals were bound to 
answer his love for them. 

But India was teaching him otherwise. 

In the hills back of Poona he had met a murderer. That 
cat scream at the last ‘‘crawled” him at the very center 
of things. Cheetahs were malignant; no two ways about 
that. Skag hadn’t failed.. He was never better. There 
was no fear nor any lack of concentration in his work upon 
the cheetah beast. Any tiger, he knew, would have an- 
swered to his cool force, but the cheetah didn’t. 

It was the same with the big boa constrictor in the 
grass jungle. Skag had met Fear there—something of 
monstrous proportion, more powerful than will, harder to 
deal with by a wide margin than any plain adjustment to 
death. It stayed with him. It was more formidable than 
pain. He had talked with his friend Cadman, the Amer- 
ican writer and camera man, about a peculiar inadequacy 
on his part in sending enough “‘lovingkindness” into a 
cable length of boa constrictor to work in time. Cadman 
knew too much to hoot at Skag’s dilemma. The more a 
man knows the more he can believe. 

“Tt would be easier with a cobra than a constrictor,” 
the writer-man said. ‘‘You’d have to strike just the right 
key, son. This is what I mean: The wireless instruments 
of the Swastika Line answer to one pitch; the ships of the 
Blue Toll to another. But I’ve seen things done— 
yes, I’ve seen things done in this man’s India. . . . I 
saw a saint from one of the little Brotherhoods of the 
Vindhyas sing a nest of cobras into felicitous repose; also 
I have seen other Brothers pass through places where the 
deadly little karit is supposed to watch and wait and turn 
red. That little karit is so bad that the bitten one spoils 
before you can bury him a 

The more Skag listened and learned and watched in 
India, the more he realized that if he knew all there was 
to know about the different orders of holy men, all the 
rest of knowledge would be included, even the iore of the 
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fore him like 
upon range to 
Himalaya, 
sighed. 


templatively, 
it never eye 
curred to me: 
anything but 
shooter on hy 
That’s queer t 
just went ou 
got that gun— 
Poona way.” 
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It Stayed With Him 

mugger —— 

“The more I learn about animals the more I re 
tigers,” Skag said. 

Cadman laughed. “There is a lot to that. The 
men say most tigers have been cats for a long time.” 

Skag glanced at him quickly. 

“T don’t get that 

“T’m not so impatient about your case as you are 
self, son. Speaking of fancying tigers, you haven’t s 
real man-eater yet?” 

Skag shook his head, saying, “I’ve heard that n 
strong meat.” 

“Yes, it’s the lotus island thing for the big tiger i 
They don’t care for much else after they get theill 
full gorge, and they don’t last long.” 

Then they fell to talking about cobras. y 
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Cadman had referred to Skag’s progress in a fewm 
of Indian life—coming into certain interesting advent 
a valuable servant in Bhanah; the Great Dane dog, | 
an important post with the English Government i! 
Department of Natural Research—to say nothing (| 
girl Carlin, who was not to be compared in the same bi 
or paragraph with anything else. 

These were days. Skag and Carlin had come back¢ 
Poona, where five of Carlin’s seven brothers had‘ 
present at her marriage. There were weeks in Hurdi} 
while Skag’s equipment for jungle work arrived bit b? 
They lived some distance from the city and back froil 
King’ s Highway in Malcolm M’Cord’s bungalow, a | 
to remember for several reasons. 

Malcolm M’Cord was the best rifle shot in Inde. [ 
natives called him Hand of a God. As usual they m 
a lot more than a mere decoration. M’Cord was oF 
the big engineers especially used by the English Go! 
ment in the engine construction—a Scot nearing fifty? 
For many years he had answered the cries of the ni 
for help against the destroyers of human life. Some! 
it was a mugger, sometimes a cobra, a cheetah, off 
man-eating tiger that terrorized the countrysides. © 
are many sizable Indian villages where there is 1) 
single rifle or short piece in the place; repeated inst 
where one pampered beast has taken his tolls of cattl™ 
children of men for a full generation. 

The natives are slow to take the life of any cret! 
They are suspicious toward any who does it thought 
or for pastime, but the Hindu also believes that ? 
within the equity of preservation in doing away! 
those ravagers that learn to hunt men. 

In the early days M’Cord began to take the fa p 
shoot trophies. Time came when this sort of thing¥ 
no longer a gamesome event, but a foregone coneli? 
His rifle work was a revelation of genius—like ei 
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gious young pianist or billiardist in the midst of 
atural excellence. 
ihad wearied of the game-bag end of shooting, even 
his prowess in the tournaments became a bore. So 
vas only the big philanthropy left. The silent steady 
‘ave himself more and more to this work for the 
j villagers as the years went on. It sufficed. Many 
has stopped riding or walking for mere exercise, 
yously, and with much profit, taken it up again as 
as to get somewhere. 
‘vas Carlin who helped Skag overcome his early 
thy toward the M’Cord bungalow, | 
is ‘papered’ and carpeted and curtained with the 
of animals, but you would have to know what the 
of those skins has meant to the natives, and how 
nt it is from the usual hunter-man’s house. The 
‘d bungalow is a book of man-eater tales—with 
: leaves.” 
in, who had been one of M’Cord’s favorites since 
1s a child, saw the man with the magic of the native 
yoint upon him, which Skag could only learn slowly 
‘om experience. With all its richness there was 
'g of the effect of the taxidermist’s shop about the 
Altogether the finest private set of gun racks Skag 
yoked upon was collected ,in the dim front hall. 
h and Nels had a comfortable lodge to themselves, 
iere was a tiny summerhouse at the far end of the 
shat had been an ideal of Carlin’s when she was 
This playhouse had but one door, which was turned 
tly away from the King’s Road. It was vined and 
sequestered in garder growths, its threshold to the 
The Scottish bachelor had turned this small house 
9 the child Carlin years ago as eagerly as his entire 
‘shment now. Yet the woman was no less partial 
playhouse than the child had been. 
y hardly saw the Scot; in fact, it was only a moment 
Railway Oval. Skag looked into a gray eye that 
1 so steady as to have a life all its own and apart in 
dst of a weathered countenance both kindly and grim. 
re was a tiny locked room on the south side of the 
low, vividly sunlit—a room which in itself formed 
‘net for mounted cobras—eight or ten specimens 
aarvelous bodies and patchy-looking heads. . . . 
lace was heavily glazed, but not with windows that 
j. Skag caught the hint before 
‘spoke—that the display might 
a queer attraction for cobras 
ad not suffered the art of the 
rmist. 
g turned to the girl as they 
together at the low heavy door 
zg into the library. Something 
face held him utterly—some- 
wisdom, something of dread— 
‘could imagine a fear founded 
ywledge. 
‘illiant mid-afternoon. Bhanah 
els had gone to the stockade. 
the chase and rescue of Carlin, 
ad the young elephant Gunpath- 
ere becoming friends—peculiar 
‘es and untellable reservations 
en them, but undoubtedly 
Es 
re was a kind of stillness in the 
and hour as they stood together 
made it seem they had never 
alone before. Deep awe had 
to Skag. As he looked now 
ier beauty and health and cour- 
th eyes that saw another love- 
‘weaving all wonders together 
2w a kind of bewildered revolt 
ife was actually bounded by a 
‘ew years, that it could be sub- 
» change and chance. Thus he 
dwhat has come to many aman 
: first hours after bringing his 
‘omrade home—that there must 
me inner fold of romance to 
‘straight the insistent torture 
thought of illness and accident 
eath itself; something some- 
© enable a man to transcend 
iree-score-and-ten affairs and 
that birth and death are mere 
’s for the runners of real ro- 
it 
sunlight brought out faint but 
‘lous gleamings from the ser- 
_ It was as if every scale had 
jewel. Skag looked closer. It 
tbad mounting. It was really 
lous mounting. His eye ran 
one to another. Every cobra’s 
had been shattered by a bullet. 
roken tissues had been gathered 
er, pieced and sewn—the art 
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“‘Ahead on the Path a Cobra Reared, a King Cobra. 
the First Glance. 


of the workman not covering the dramatic effect entirely, 
yet smoothing the excess of horror away. 

“T’ve heard of cobras always, yet I never tire and never 
seem any nearer them,” Carlin was saying. ‘‘I remember 
the word cobra when I heard it the first time—almost 
the first memory. It never becomes familiar. 
mysterious. One can never tell the why or when about 
them. One never gets past the fascination. The more you 
know the more you prepare for them in India. It’s like 
this—any other room would have windows that open. ... . 
Yet cobras have much fidelity. We think of them as 
reptiles; and yet they are life-and-death mates, like the 
best tiger pairs. One who kills a cobra must kill two or 
look out ——” 

Carlin had strange lore about mated pairs; about moths 
and birds and other creatures—as well as men-things— 
finding each other and living and working together; 
about a male tiger that had mourned for many seasons 
alone, after some sportsman had killed his female; about 
another rollicking young tiger pair that leaped an eight-foot 
wall into a native cattle yard in early evening, made their 
kill together of a plump young cow, and passed it up and 
over the wall between them. 

“The cubs were hungry,’’ Carlin had said. 

Still they did not leave the doorway of the cobra room. 
Skag saw that something more was coming. Once more 
he was drawn to the mystery of the holy men by her tale: 

“T was a little girl. It was herein Hurda. I had strayed 
a way into the open jungle, not toward our Monkey Glen, 
but farther south where the trees were scarce. Of course, 
I shouldn’t have been alone ——”’ 

Skag was staring straight at one of the cobras. Carlin 
turned and placed her hand upon his sleeve. She knew 
that he was fighting that old dread that had come upon 
him on the day of the elephant pursuit, a dread well 
enough founded upon many tragedies of the pitfalls and 
menaces and miasmas of old Mother India, the infinite 
variety, craft, swiftness and violence of her deaths. White 
hands were certainly clinging to Skag. One’s vast careless 
attitudes to life are fearfully complicated when life means 
two and not the self alone. 

“‘This isn’t a horrible story,” she said. 

He cleared his throat; then laughed. 

“T’ll get past all this,” he muttered. “Go on, Carlin.” 
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There Comes a Penetrating Cold From 
It’s Like an Icy Lance to the Center of Consciousness”’ 
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“T heard a step behind,” she said. ‘‘It was my uncle— 
the most wonderful of many uncles. I have not seen him 
since that day. He isa little older than my eldest brother, 
possibly thirty at that time, tall, dark, silent, a frowning 
man, but not tome. Even then he belonged to one of the 
little Brotherhoods of the Vindhyas—lesser, you know, in 
relation to the Great Brotherhoods of the High Hills. In 
fact it was from the Vindhya Hills that they move on when 
they are called—up the Great Highway and beyond.” 

Another of Carlin’s themes, always the dream in her 
mind of climbing to the roof of the world. 

“We walked on together through one of the paths; 
sometime I will show you. It was not like anyone else 
coming to find a child or coming to take one back. A 
most memorable thing to a little one, this elaborate con- 
sideration from a great man. He did not suggest that I 
turn. He made himself over to my adventure.”’ 

She waited for Skag to see more of the picture from her 
mind than her words suggested: 

““Ahead on the path—leisurely, like nothing else—a 
cobra reared, a king cobra, as great as any of these. He 
barred our way. There comes a penetrating cold from 
the first glance. It’s like an icy lance to the center of 
consciousness. Then I felt the man’s presence beside me. 
My confidence was that which only a child can give. 
What the mind knows and fears has too much dominion 
afterward. The appalling power and beauty of the cobra 
fascinated me. I have never quite forgotten. There was 
a lolling, trailing grace about the lifted length, the head 
slightly inclined to us, the hood but partly spread—some- 
thing winged in the undulation, a suggestion of that 
which we could not see, faintly like the whir of a humming- 
bird’s wings. That is it: an intimation of forces we had 
not senses to register—also colors and sounds. My hand 
was lost in the great hand. My uncle did not turn back. 
He was speaking. There was that about his tones which 
you had to listen for—a low softness that you had to 
listen to get. Oh, yes, it was to the cobra that he spoke. 

““There was never a poem to me like those words, but 
they did not leave themselves in continuity. I could not 
say the sentences again. I seem to remember the vibra- 
tion—some sense of mysterious kindred with all creatures— 
and a vast flung scroll of wisdom and poetry, as if the 
serpents had been a great and glorious people of blinding, 
incredible knowledges—never like 
us—but all the more marvelous for 
their difference. And the 
cobra hung there, his eyes darkening 
under the gentleness of the voice— 
then reddening again like fanned 
embers. 

“Then I heard my uncle ask to be 
permitted to pass, saying that he 
brought no harm to the mistress, un- 
doubtedly near, nor to baby cobras— 
only good will, but that it was not 
well for a man and a little girl to be 
prevented from passing along a man- 
path. 

“Tt was only a moment more that 
the way was held from us. There was 
no rising at all to fighting anger. A 
cobra doesn’t, you know, until actual 
attack. In leisurely undulations he 
turned and entered the deeper 
growths. A moment later my uncle 
pointed to the lifted head in the 
shadows. One had need to be magic- 
eyed to see. We went on a little way 
and walked back. It was not that 
we had to pass, but that we must not 
be obstructed.” 


This was the India that astonished 
Skag more than all hunter tales, 
more than any hunter prowess; but 
there were always two sides. The 
weeks in Hurda were unlike any other 
he had ever known. The mystery 
deepened between him and Carlin. 
Almost the first word that he had 
heard of her was that she was unat- 
tainable—yet they had known each 
other at once. Still Carlin was unat- 
tainable; forever above and beyond. 
Such a woman is no sooner compre- 
hended on one problem than she 
unfolds another; much of man’s 
growth is from one to another of her 
mysteries. And always when he has 
passed one he thinks all is known; 
and always as another looms he re- 
alizes how little he knows after all. 

A thousand times Skag recalled 
the words of the Learned One who 
had spoken to Cadman and himself 
on their way to the grass jungle: 

(Concluded on Page 105) 
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ask of little boys when they are called upon to 
make a show of interest in them is, “‘Now, 
look here, my boy: what do you propose to be when 
you grow up?”’ When a boy of six 
I used to reply to this somewhat 
indiscreet inquiry, “I want to be 
a cab driver.” 

I do not exactly know what 
prompted me to conceive such an 
exceedingly modest view of my fu- 
ture career. It may have been that 
I had a kind of premonition that it 
would be my sad fate at the re- 
spectable age of seventy-two to be- 
come a proletarian. : 

However, I am bound to say that ¥ 
my views for the future underwent 
a considerable change within a few 
years after this rather reckless dec- 
laration. When I grew a little older 
Tused to reply to the same question, 
briefly, ‘‘I’ll be an ambassador.” 

In those days I did not yet realize 
how little real satisfaction could be 
derived from reaching such a high 
rung on the ladder of honors. How- 
ever, I must suppose that it was in 
some measure due to these childish 
dreams of my boyhood that when 
the time came to determine upon 
the choice of a profession I made 
up my mind to enter the diplo- 
matic service of my country. 

While at school and in college I 
had acquired a decided taste for 
the study of history and of political 
economy, in which I became very 
much more proficient than in the 
other branches of learning at the 
School of Laws in St. Petersburg, 
where I completed my education. 
The study of history, and especially 
of the history of my own country, 
led me to think a great deal about 
the question of the future of Russia. 

It was then that two convictions 
were formed in my mind: First, 
that the expansion of the Russian 
Empire on the Continent of Europe 
had reached its extreme limit, be- 
yond which any further acquisition 
of territory inhabited by alien races 
could only become a source of weak- 
ness; and, second, that the true in- 
terests of Russia lay in the develop- 
ment of her Siberian Empire and 
her possessions in Central Asia. 

These convictions undoubtedly 
influenced me when, upon entering 
the diplomatic service, it became 
necessary for me to make up my 
mind which of the-sections of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs I would join. In those days all the strictly political 
business was being transacted in two sections, one of which 
was called the Ministerial Chancellery, which dealt with 
all European affairs and was therefore considered to be 
the ranking branch of the service. 

As a matter of fact, however, the young men who com- 
posed the staff of the chancellery had little else to do but 
to cultivate a beautiful handwriting and to copy dis- 
patches; or to put into cipher or to decipher outgoing or 
incoming telegraphic correspondence. The other section 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ever since the first or- 
ganization of the ministry, had borne the name of Asiatic 
Department, and was considered from a social point of 
view inferior to the chancellery; but practically it had to 
transact all business connected with all countries of the 
world except Western and Central Europe; so that, for 
instance, the Balkan Peninsula and Egypt, as well as the 
whole American continent, belonged to the domain of this 
department, whose very name seemed to indicate, how- 
ever, that after all Asia was considered or instinctively 
felt to be the real and most important field for-the activity 
of Russia’s foreign policy. 

I had little hesitation in making up my mind to enter 
the service of this particular branch of the Foreign Office, 
the more so as it seemed to leave me a door open for be- 
ginning my service abroad in a country which then had just 
begun to emerge from an age-long seclusion from the rest 
of the world, and which I felt was destined to play a con- 
siderable part in the development of our interests in Asia. 
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In those years—I mean the early ’70’s of the last cen- 
tury—our diplomacy was mostly active in connection with 
the affairs of Central Asia and the forward policy which 
our military commanders, such as Generals Tcherniaeff 
and Von Kauffmann, had been inaugurating in Turkestan. 
This brought us into conflict with British, or rather British 


Indian interests, which led to a lively exchange of notes’ 


between the two governments, with the copying of which 
I had much to do. 

Though my participation in these diplomatic transac- 
tions was necessarily limited to the exercise of my more or 
less skillful penmanship I nevertheless gained a pretty fair 
insight into the causes of the mutual distrust which for 
almost a century characterized the relations between 
Great Britain and Russia, to the great detriment of both. 

Soon after my joining the staff of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment I was put in charge of the Japanese Bureau. In this 
way it came about that when, in the beginning of 1875, 
negotiations with Japan had led to the conclusion of a 
treaty for the exchange of the southern half of the island of 
Sakhalin, which was then in the possession of Japan—the 
northern half belonging already to Russia—for the group 
of the Kurile Islands, I was intrusted with the task of 
drafting the articles of the proposed treaty. 

I might mention as a curious detail that when I sat 
down to my work in connection with the drafting of the text 


of the treaty it struck me that the safest way to define in © 


the text the limits of what we were to give up in exchange 
for the southern half of the island would be to do it by way 
of drawing simply geographical lines; that is to say, of 


stating in the text of the treaty that whatever is) 
were situated inside of the space determined by 
tain degrees of latitude and of longitude show) 
transferred to Japan. I conceived this plan beea; 
the imperfection of the geograp} 
maps at our disposal and they; 
vague and uncertain nomeneli, 
of the islands of the Kurile g 
which rendered enumeratior| 
name of the islands to be ece¢ 
matter more or less of guegsy 
I felt very proud of having de 
this sagacious plan, which, how 
to my disappointment did not } 
with the approval of my ¢l 
and I was directed to replaci 
carefully drawn text of that a) 
of the treaty by a nominal enu 
ation of the islands to be cede 
The result was that when, af 
due exchange of ratifications 0 
treaty, a joint commission of 
sian and Japanese officers proce 
to the formal exchange of the 
tories that were ceded by both, 
they discovered to their great 
sternation that two islands had | 
overlooked in the enumeration) 
tained in the treaty, which wa 
to the fact that they had not 
marked on the existing maps 
course this did not lead to any 
ous difficulty, the matter being 
tled then and there in accord) 
with the dictates of common s} 
I merely mention this facet | 
curiosity. 
In the same year an opporti 
cffered to begin my service ab 
at the legation in Japan, whose) 
was to be raised to the rank of 
voy Extraordinary and Min 
Plenipotentiary from the firs! 
January of the following yea 
was to join him as First Secre 
of Legation, being sent out to Y| 
hama in the summer of 1875 ir 
capacity of vice consul, in exp 
tion of my transfer to the lega 
This appointment afforded! 
the possibility of realizing a || 
cherished desire of mine to visi 
United States, whose history 
institutions had always been a) 
orite object of my studies in colf 


qm 


URING the Civil War i 
United States I was part o! 
time at school and part of the! 


educated classes in Russia taking up this attitude 
have been explained by two considerations. 

First, there was still rankling in the breasts of 1 
people the recollection of our defeat in the Crimean '! 
inflicted on us by the Western Powers—by France! 
England; and both these countries having taken uj} 
attitude favorable to the Southern States, public opit 
in Russia naturally leaned the other way. But besides! 
there was unquestionably a kind of instinctive feelir 
sympathy for the American people. Our governme!! 
those days took up a standpoint very decidedly in fav! 
the Union. This was in a great measure due to the poli’ 
sagacity of Prince Gortchakoff, who was then Minist 
Foreign Affairs, and who was strongly supported by! 
Emperor Alexander II’s younger brother, the Grand I! 
Constantine, who, as high admiral, stood at the hea’ 
the navy. . 

I think everyone of the older generation in this cou! 
will remember the sensation created here by the suc 
appearance in the port of New York of the Russian sq' 
ron commanded by Rear Admiral Lessoffsky. The nur 
of ships was certainly not great, and the individual veF 
as fighting units were evidently not very important. * 
the appearance in American waters at that particular) 
ment, when the fortunes of war seemed to be rather! 
verse to the Union cause, produced naturally a very & 
effect on the public mind. It was a manifestation off 
decisive stand taken by the only great Power in Eul 
willing to support the cause of the Union. 
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t go any deeper into the story that became very 
his country, about the Russian admiral having 
ossession sealed orders to the effect that he was 
self at the disposal of the United States Gov- 
the eventuality of a war between the United 
treat Britain or France. I am not in a position 
her any such sealed orders really existed or not. 
yer, is not a matter of very great importance, 
that as a fighting force this small squadron 
iave constituted a serious asset in case of war. 
lance of the event was merely political, and in 
;served to raise the spirits of the people here by 
},ome to them in a visible form that their cause 
‘he support of a powerful friend. 
| have been made in the press, especially in 
to belittle the importance of that friendly 
lion by explaining that the action of the Russian 
‘t had been inspired much less by an intention 
the assistance of the Union than by the desire 
‘hostile demonstration against the Western 
9 at the time had been threatening an interven- 
‘side of the Poles during the Polish Insurrection 
) of 1863 and 1864. 
4s likely as not that in the minds of the directors 
‘foreign policy both these considerations may 
ieed this decision. The result was the creation 
's well as in the United States, of a strong feeling 
yand mutual friendship. These feelings mani- 
‘selves in the great enthusiasm with which 
'ssoffsky and his fleet were received here, and in 
ded enthusiasm with which Mr. Fox’s mission, 


id of the Civil War, was greeted everywhere in 


smonstrations of enthusiasm in Russia I had 
‘nyself, being then still a boy at college. We 
naturally all full of enthusiasm and feelings of 
t friendship for the American people.. In those 
vords ‘‘America?’ ‘American friends,’ ‘‘trans- 
‘ends”’ were household words everywhere. 

aturally greatly de- 
on the chance offered 
sit at last the country 
I had already con- 
trong feeling of ad- 
lue to the study of 


question rose, How 
39? 
ite inexperienced in 
ic travel I concluded 
dlan would be to em- 
+ nearest port within 
shat is the reason why 
» my mind to go to 
‘where I had a per- 
1, Count Cassini, who 
onsul General of Rus- 
he same time accred- 
ymaticrepresentative 
ite of the free city of 


ked on one of the 
of the Hamburg- 
team Packet Com- 
ry modest little boat 
ison with the giant 
he company built in 
Those were the days 
g oil lamps in the 
1 little bits of wax 
the lanterns in the 
ween two staterooms. 
‘el in those days was 
om what it has been 
is and what, let us 
ll be again when mat- 
traightened out. 
tf, somehow we man- 
ach the port of New 
about fourteen days 
ithe way I remember 
lent which in the light 
events is perhaps 
using. We had just 
the River Elbe into 
‘a when I went on the 
widge, where I found 
ench pilot employed 
pany for taking their 
0 the port of Havre, 
uaintance I had acci- 
made at my hotel, 
vas staying too. We 
zed in a friendly chat 
ige—I mean the cap- 
pilot and I—when I 
the horizon the smoke 
xX or seven steamers, 


and just by way of keeping up the conversation I said 
to the captain: ‘ 

“Hello, lseesomesteamers there. What might that be?” 

Then he looked at me contemptuously and said: ‘Oh, 
that’s probably the famous German fleet.” 

What struck me was the sneering contempt with which 
he uttered this remark, showing that the feeling of par- 
ticularism, in spite of the recently achieved unification of 
Germany, must have been running pretty high in the 
ancient free city of Hamburg. 

My first impressions on landing in New York, or rather 
at Hoboken, when I come to look back upon them now, 
seem to me rather strange, though I had conceived from 
the reading of many books of travel a pretty fair idea of 
the appearance of things in this country. 

There were many aspects of things that seem to me now 
almost ludicrous. So, the wonderful hotel bus, hung high 
on C springs and ornamented with wonderful pictures of 
views of the Hudson River, that took me to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel—in those days the most magnificent hos- 
telry on the American continent. 

It was, as far as I can remember, in the first days of June 
that I reached New York, and when I went to the bank to 
get a sterling draft I had in my possession changed for dol- 
lars, I found to my astonishment that greenbacks were at a 
discount of twenty per cent; and I was still more aston- 
ished further on, when, on my journey to San Francisco, I 
had crossed the Rocky Mountains, to find that in Nevada 
and California greenbacks, though legal tender, were not 
current at all. Nothing but gold and silver was accepted, 
and thesmallest change was a quarter dollar; but for the use 
of the retail trade the Californians had invented a non- 
existing coin called “‘bit,’’ so that every quarter contained 
two bits, a long bit of thirteen cents and a short bit 
of twelve cents, the short bit being the one you would get 
and the long bit being the one you would have to pay. 

From New York I went first, as was quite natural, to see 
the greatest wonder of the world—Niagara Falls, with the 
majestic grandeur of which I was profoundly impressed. 


For some reason I did not stop over at Chicago, but went 
straight on in the transcontinental train by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad to Omaha; and from there, by 
the Old Reliable—as it was then called—Union Pacific 
and the Central Pacific, direct to San Francisco. At that 
time it took exactly seven days to reach San Francisco 
from New York, and on these transcontinental trains one 
used to live very much as one would on board ship. I 
mean to say that passengers would gradually become 
acquainted with each other—come together in the little 
smoking rooms that used to be at the ends of the Pullman 
cars and be quite sociable. 

So it happened that on one occasion a Canadian joined 
me in the smoking room of my car, and introducing himself 
as a British subject and a Canadian said to me: 

““You know, last year there was aroyal intermarriage ’’— 
the Emperor Alexander II’s only daughter, Marie, had 
been married to Queen Victoria’s second son, the Duke of 
Edinburgh—“‘and this fact naturally creates between us a 
friendly fellow feeling.” 

Nowadays a similar laudable sentiment as a source of 
international cordiality would seem almost antediluvian. 

Another amusing incident occurred somewhere when we 
were getting near the Rocky Mountains. At one of the 
stations a most formidable looking young man, with a face all 
sunburned and blistered, with pistols sticking out of every 
pocket, and a general look of wickedness, came into the car 
I happened to be in and took possession of the section 
nexttomine. I must confess that his appearance, especially 
considering the whole arsenal that he was carrying about 
his person, did not inspire me with any great degree of 
confidence. He may have guessed that much from my 
looks, so that he presently disappeared and in about half 
an hour he joined me in the smoking room, having divested 
himself of all his formidable arms, his disreputable clothes 
and things, and presented himself in the guise of a young 
man belonging to the highest and most cultured circles 
of Boston society, and introduced himself as an under- 
graduate of Harvard University, just returned from an 

. ascent of a famous mountain 
in the wilderness called Pike’s 
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Peak. He proved to be a most 
charming traveling companion. 

Finally we reached San Fran- 
cisco, where I spent some days 
visiting the neighborhood and 
was much impressed with the 
beauty of the site and the mar- 
velous climate. 

It so happened that one of my 
fellow travelers, who was a Cal- 
ifornian, introduced me to his 
club, and there I was much in- 
terested in the talk I heard of 
olden times in California, from 
the lips of genuine Forty-niners. 

I was much impressed with 
one of the many stories I was 
told. It related to those days in 
San Francisco when the town 
had just emerged from the con- 
dition of what might have been 
called a mining camp, when, 
however, some very fine resi- 
dences had already been built 
by mining millionaires, in the 
higher part of the city, which re- 
joiced in the picturesque name 
of Nob Hill. The story was as 
follows: 

One night a ball was taking 
place in one of the recently 
erected fine mansions on Nob 
Hill, to which naturally all swell- 
dom of the city had been invited. 
At about four o’clock in the 
morning two young men left the 
ball in order to go home. It 
appears that in those days when 
the streets were not lighted and 
were not very safe people pre- 
ferred not to walk alone at night. 
So these two friends started out 
on their way home, each of them 
carrying, as was the custom in 
those days, a pistol—or, as the 
thing used to be called, a shoot- 
ing iron—in his hip pocket. 

The night was dark. By the 
dim light of the stars they 
noticed, after having walked 
some distance, on the other side 
of the street another group of 
two men who were keeping pace 
with them. They stopped to 
look at them; the other pair 
did likewise. Then our friends 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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or an inviting exterior; or that withindoors it is cheer- 

less or that it is homelike; just as men and women are 
described as frigid or genial in their appearance ornature, 
or both. Events of the past year or two have not inclined 
me to rely too implicitly upon any such loose description. 
Mark you, I may not know the person or the house under 
discussion from the off ox that popular phraseology 
ascribes to our first father, Adam, but even under my 
present circumstances—which urge carefulness—I am 
willing to hazard a sum of real money that the critic, 
friendly or otherwise, is dead wrong. At least, I want to 
know first in what frame of mind the critie approaches his 
subject. If that subject is a man I desire to be informed 
as to the critical relations with that man; if a house I 
want to be more or less advised in regard to other things 
than the critical taste in domestic architecture. In any 
case he, Mister Critic, must satisfy me that he has had a 
glimpse or more than a glimpse of the soul of man or 
house. It “‘lies in the eye of the beholder.” 

Number 3684 Northumberland Avenue, for example. 


|: IS very often said of a house that it has a forbidding 


William the Kid sings out my name in the tones of a 
budding train announcer with a conscientious division of 
syllables. I slide from my seat on a desk in the local room 
and enter the cubicle of my highly detested city editor. 
He is, I should say—rashly of course— a man of forbidding 
exterior—hairless, pasty-faced, long-nosed, ropy-necked 
and lean as a lath. He has a venomous tongue, a debased 
imagination, no more scruples than he has hair, and a 
diabolical omniscience that has won my respect. 

He raises a fishy eye from his assignment book and re- 
gards me unpleasantly. 

“That was a rotten story that you turned in last night,” 
he says in a sort of unemotional croak. “An unusually 
rotten story—even for you. I don’t know how it got past 
the copy desk, but I’m going to try to find out. Not a 
word about his roast of the clubwomen. Would you mind 
telling me why you didn’t make that your lead and play 
it up?” 

“Tt didn’t seem to me to be important,” I say, and 
instantly with a sick and sinking heart realize that it was 
of tremendous importance. 

“T see,” he says. “Yes, yes, I see! There was nothing 
to write about the funeral because the corpse got up and 
spoiled it by declining to take any further part in the 
ceremonies. Yes. Yes!” 

I remarked that none of the other papers played it up. 

“No,” says he. “I don’t pretend to have a monopoly 
of boneheads. Just a few more than my fair share, that’s 
all—and an inferior quality of bone.” He sighed pro- 
foundly; and then, more briskly: 

“Well, chase out and see what Mrs. Christopher has 
got to say about it. Tell her that Mrs. Somerville-Jones 
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“*Il’m Sent to Get 
You,’’ He Says to 
Miss Smith. 

‘Sorry,’ He Adds, 
Addressing Me 
With a Cons 
descending Bow 


believes the Reverend Boanerges said a mouthful, at that. 
That ought to start her and she may loosen up enough to 
spill the reason for Mrs. S.-J.’s resignation from the club. 
Get pictures. Get a picture of the daughter and ask if 
there’s any truth in the rumor of her engagement. To 
whom? Anybody. Start the rumor yourself. You ought 
to be capable of that. And hustle back. I’d like to see 
what kind of a story you get—just out of curiosity. And 
drop in at the Megatherium on your way and see Della 
Ruffini about her husband. Here’s the New York dis- 
patch. Send McGill in.” 

I tell McGill and then appeal to Dick Evans, who is 
doing City Hall but knows everybody in politics and out. 
‘Wise me to Mrs. Christopher, Dick,” I implore. ‘‘Who 
is she and what club does she decorate and enlighten, and 
who are suitors for the hand of her lovely daughter, and 
what have you got on Mrs. Somerville-Jones?”’ 

“‘What’s the story?’’ Dick asks, and I tell him. Hesays 
itis Mrs. B. D. Christopher—Woman’s, Saturday at E’en, 
Orpheus and some others; but it’s the Woman’s that 
Mrs. Somerville-Jones resigned from. 

“‘She’s the doughty dame who horsewhipped Lyddy 
Prosser in the Dutch Room of the Mazarin,” he goes on. 
“But that was after she resigned, so it couldn’t have been 
that. Nobody knows what it was. Maybe Mrs. Chris- 
topher will loosen up, as the Sachem says. If she 
does, it will make a peach of a story. Northumberland 
Avenue. Get the number in the directory. Joanna could 
give you some dope on the girl, but she’s out on a morning 
assignment. Make a stab at any unmarried member of 
the University and see what happens. Give mea cigarette 
before you go.” 

I get the number in the directory—3684. Of course I 
know who B. D. Christopher is. I had seen him only the 
day before when his chauffeur came within a hair’s 
breadth of running over a poorly-dressed little girl at the 
corner of Adams and State. B. D. was sitting in the back 
seat, and I was particularly impressed by the stony 
indifference of his manner in the face of what might easily 
have been a tragedy. Two or three men shouted and the 
little girl’s mother—I suppose she was—screamed. Horror 
and alarm showed on every countenance and even the 
chauffeur, was wild-eyed and white in the instant that he 
swerved. But B. D., the old scoundrel, sat there like a 
graven image of Juggernaut without a flicker of concern 
in the icy glance he threw at the child. 

It was appalling! It made me think of one of the old 
seigneurs of France before the Terror— Monsieur the Mar- 
quis and the small huddled bloody heap beside the 
fountain. I suppose if the little one had gone under 
the wheel B. D. would have rated the traffic cop for not 
keeping the scum on the sidewalk where they wouldn’t 
mess up his wheels—and flung a hundred-dollar bill to the 
mother before he drove on, perhaps. It’s that sort of 


‘moldings, pipe the plate-glass panels—bevele 


tleman from the Herald-Mercury is charmed) 
She is a very charming person, with large, 
velvety-brown eyes radiantly expressive of ay 
nocent soul and not a trace of Italian accent, ky 
American born—and oh, so proud, proud, y 
She perceives clearly that she can confide in 5 
misgiving; unburden herself freely, making h 
reservations so necessary when one talks to: 
delicacy. She can rely on my chivalry. You]} 
And after she has read the dispatch from Ne 
accordingly tells me the whole story. | 

And such a story! It seems incredible that} 
be so lost to all sense of shame as is this 
madame’s—or shouldn’t it be the signora’s? T| 
he has abused this loving, trusting, only-too-si 
long-suffering woman of genius puts him outs): 
of humanity—ab-so-lute-ly! And on top of ' 
the nerve to utter the vilest and most absurd 
about her—as per clipping! Well, wait until 
to the world through the columns of the Hera 
the tale of his villainy and of this fair martyr’ v 
the Sachem doesn’t—as usual—cut all the mei 
story. | 

“Addio, signora. Ah, che la morte e stellal 
trovatore!”’ i 

She laughs merrily as thus I take my leaye{ 
settled. | 
| 

I don’t like the houses on Northumberlai 
The exteriors are all forbidding. They rear} 
starkly behind their barriers of privet, stone 
bid the common herd stand aloof. And don’; 
blamed long either, or we shall be obliged to 5 
of designs upon our family plate and jewels, | 
fully admiring glance or two is permitted, by 
may observe that I am pure Elizabethan { 
regardless; or Italian Renaissance, imported 2 
colonial or what not—in any case costing whi} 
impecunious worms would call a fortune; 1h 
noted all this, uncover reverently and pass on. } 

No, I don’t like ’em. And by whom are they¢ 
By a lot of rich money grubbers mainly of) 
who—puffed up by windy adulation—hayei 
giddy heights of what they fondly imagine to } 
ity. It is to laugh in two abrupt syllables! Vé 
them superior? Money! Well, it takes braii 
money, doesn’t it? Again ha, ha! 


I’m sometimes awe-stricken when I stop tol 
remarkably brainy I am. Yet when I brace thi 
may his face be blackened!—for a raise, as 
week No use pursuing an unpleasan' 
thought though. And here’s Number 3684. 

Of all the numbers in the block I like 3684 the? 
constructed of red brick, covered by leafless vii 
sort that stand out on it like varicose veins on arp 
patient. Its eaves are like heavy frowning eye 
under which glassy eyes stare at me with a W 
and-what-the-devil-do-you-want-here challeng, 
that, however, smiling contemptuously; and js 
barrier, which in this case is a hedge, I rema'! 
lawn has been lately shaved, the shrubbery 
the walks roller-massaged. I have a fancy tha f 
rouge has been applied to the geraniums, butt 
mistaken. What a place to live in and call hee 
at this door before which I am standing! Sal 
if 
fanlight! Actually a fanlight of beveled plate) 

I press the bell button with the proper degree}’ 
and in a few moments the hideous door swing 0] 


q 
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ypening a small-sized Oriental in an Occidental 
yat stands and looks at me. He doesn’t look in- 
y, forbiddingly, blandly, appraisingly, suspiciously 
‘other way. He just looks. If I should insert a 
incense in his head and light it he would look just 
>, His inexpression would not change in the least. 
t. But, asked if Mrs. Christopher is at home and 
d with my card, he says ‘““You come in?” and 
side to allow my entrance. 

snter, a boy of fourteen or thereabout and a girl a 
swo younger with her fair hair in a mane down her 
ne out of a room at the left of the hall and stare at 
ly and disapprovingly. My blue serge is a trifle 
id I am convinced that they are instantly aware 
4 dog follows them—a big phenomenally ugly 
id he shows what he thinks of me by curling his 
aad up on his gleaming teeth and emitting a 
z growl that increases in volume and ferocity as I 
) the room on the left that the Jap indicates—not 
a nervous and well-founded expectation of teeth 
alf of my leg. 

't like the room. Too new. I should think they 
nd everything in it back to the store, from the 
1 mirror to the gilt Louis-whatever-his-number-is 
at I sit on, and the store would rob them if they 
a cent for wear, tear or any deterioration what- 
till I wait patiently, brooding the while on the 
of the dog. I don’t mind the brats; they are what 
Jd naturally expect. But for a dog to show his 
id snarl at my shiny elbows—that hurts. When 
ulgarians infect even brute beasts with their 
y—democratic dogs even—it seems about time 
' the torch of arson and let red revolution run riot. 
n minutes elapse and then—a rustle and I rise 
to an imposing matron who comes in, holding my 
ween one finger and thumb and a lorgnette in the 
and. She has gray hair 
‘ely dressed; she is rigidly 


“You consider it beneath the dignity of any self- 
respecting woman to express an opinion of such out- 
rageous language?”’ I suggest artfully. 

She is a wary old bird though. 

“T only said that I didn’t care to express an opinion. 
Just that,’’ she parries. 


‘And his accusations of cigarette smoking and cocktail 


drinking—slanderous of course?”’ 

“You are expressing your own opinion, Mr. Atterbury.” 

“Not yours also, Mrs. Christopher? Surely!’ I allow 
my surprise to be evident. 

“T have already said that I did not care to express mine. 
Really, if this is all i 

I interrupt: 

“T beg your pardon, but it seemed to us that a public 
statement of that sort should be publicly admitted or 
denied in the interest of truth, and ——”’ 

“Tn the interest of what?” 

“Tn the interest of truth,” I repeat firmly. 

“Not of the Herald-Mercury?”’ 

She seems to think that I am the person being inter- 
viewed. I endeavor to correct that little idea by calmly 
ignoring her innuendo. 

“And with the decent regard for public opinion that all 
progressive and intelligent women must observe,” I con- 
tinue. ‘‘Charges expressly made or implied that club- 
women neglect their families and domestic duties to 
intrude in outside affairs that their intellects are too feeble 
and limited to grasp ought surely to be contradicted by a 
clubwoman recognized as a leader—prominent in benefi- 
cent activities—particularly when one of her associates, 
a sister clubwoman, has conceded that there is considerable 
truth in what Beller says.”’ 

I pause for the question that I anticipate, but it doesn’t 
come, so I go on: ‘‘Perhaps I am mistaken about Mrs. 
Somerville-Jones though, and she is not at the present 


‘Itlessly corseted and is 
+a beautifully tailored 
istume terminated by ex- 

orthopedic shoes. She 
i going out to uplift some- 


Atterbury?” she says 
freshing her memory by 
tte examination of my 


ve Herald-Mercury,”’ I ex- 
‘th a smile that ought to 
ng. 

) she says, and if her mar- 
‘corset had not already 
| her to the limit she would 
s appear to stiffen still 
\s it is, there is a world 
(ram in that “‘Oh!” She 
ts to stand too. 

n’tsee that on your card.” 
ects the card again. She 
3 well add: ‘“‘It is an or- 
\visiting card, such as a 
i might send up to me.” 
t as well to explain that. 
ee find it advisable 
mnounce myself as a re- 
Ars. Christopher. I have 
ior of addressing Mrs. 
her?” 

‘ly have, and I express my 
' the honor by another 
OW. ; 

ither times it’s an advan- 
(un up my colors and even 
n,”’ I proceed in my most 
} manner, and she smiles a 
ithat—but frigidly. 

te same time I don’t wish 
le unduly on your privacy 
ike more than a few min- 
‘all appreciate that kind- 
ysshe. “I am really very 
cecupied this afternoon. 
‘ou sit down?” 

ge at once into my busi- 


ppose you have read the 
of Boanerges Beller’s re- 
seting at the Tenth Street 
ticle, Mrs. Christopher? 
hen the Herald-Mercury 
ike very much to know 
tu think of Mr. Beller’s 
tization of clubwomen as 
) gadding ginkesses.’”’ 
a’tcaretoexpressanopin- + 
2 says, 


I Look Round Quickly, and Though —I Swear —I Have Heard No Sound, There Stands the 
Wonder of Wonders 


time a sister clubwoman? I believe that she resigned—or 
was it 4 

Mrs. Christopher fixes me with a cold blue eye. 

“Mr. Atterbury,” she says, “if I were not so busy I 
should find this rather entertaining, but as it is and if you 
have no further business with me I must ask you to be 
kind enough to excuse me.” 

She is about to rise, but I detain her with a gesture. 
At the same time I feel my cheeks and the tips of my ears 
getting hot. 

““There is one other matter that I was instructed to ask 
about,” I say. ‘‘I—er—that is—of course you understand 
that there is a natural interest on the part of the publie— 
one of the penalties of high social position—your daughter. 


I was instructed to ask if the rumor of Miss Christopher’s 


engagement to—Mr. Evan Pleydell has any foundation 
of fact. We have been reliably informed ——” 

Istop there. Mrs. Christopher’s face has become almost 
as red as I feel mine to be and her eyes are sparkling with 
indignation. 

“Well, really I must say!” she exclaims, and I think 
she is going right on to say it, but one of the most musical 
voices I ever heard in my life makes us both turn. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t know there was any- 
body here.” 

She stands in the doorway, smiling in the most ravishing 
manner—the owner of the voice. A symphony in coral- 
pink and bright-guinea gold, in sapphire-blue and pearl- 
white and plain-white and tawny-tan. Pink cheeks, blue 
eyes, white—pearl-white—teeth and plain-white dress, 
stockings and shoes. The tan merges into the pink on her 
cheeks and shows clear and pure on her broad forehead 
and her neck and bare forearms. She swings a tennis 
racket as she stands smiling at us, and her guinea-bright 
golden hair is in slight but charming disorder. There is 
something infinitely kind and friendly in that smile as it 
falls for a moment on me. I 
even imagine that there is sym- 
pathy in it. 

“Y’m engaged just now,” says 
Mrs. Christopher not too ami- 
ably, and as the girl turns to go: 
“Oh, Miss Smith!” 

Miss Smith! That divinity? 
But why not? 

The girl pauses. 

“‘T’ll see you in just a minute 
though.” 

Miss Smith laughs as though 
something amused her and is gone. 
Then Mrs. Christopher rises in 
her wrath and on her way to the 
door tells me what she thinks of 
my impertinence—the imperti- 
nence of the Herald-Mercury then: 

“When my daughter becomes 
engaged—if that should happen— 
the customary announcement will 
be made in the usual manner, and 
in the meantime and at all times 
I strongly resent the intrusion of 
newspapers into my private af- 
fairs. Please tell your—your editor 
that, and good afternoon.” 

“Then you deny the rumor?” 
Task. 

I am afraid I have made the 
lady angry. We are in the hall by 
that time and she merely beckons 
to Togomato or whatever his name 
is. I am only surprised that she 
didn’t whistle for the dog. 

In any case the interview is 
terminated. 


I return to the office—business 
of drawing a veil. 

But what could one expect of 
such a repelling, not to say repul- 
sive-appearing, woman; an in- 
grained snobbess, a gabby, gadding 
ginkess. I thank thee, Boanerges, 
for teaching me them words. 
Well, not gabby exactly! Not to 
the reporter rabble at least. And 
married to a callous, flinty- 
hearted, ice-glazed grabster like 
B. D.! No wonder the children 
are little beasts; and their big sis- 
ter must be a peach—fruit of such 
a union and living in a house like 
that. 

But Miss Smith! Who can she 
be? Governess? Friend of the 
daughter’s? Well, whoever you 
may be, Miss Smith—dear little 
Miss Smith—dear pretty little 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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HE most diffi- 
cult and be- 
wildering 


problem with which 
the Alien Property 
Custodian had to 
deal in his search 
for enemy prop- 
erty, his battle with 
enemy influences 
and his pursuit of 
enemy propaganda, 
layin the great field 
of chemical indus- 
try, an industry 
which Germany by 
one means or an- 
other had almost 
completely ab- 
sorbed in America 
by the time the war began in 1914. In no other line of 
business enterprise was the German invader so firmly in- 
trenched. And in none was the myth of German invin- 
cibility so firmly fixed in the public mind. This country 
was literally overrun with German chemists or chemists 
with German training. An overwhelming majority of 
those engaged in the business bore German names, and 
the association between German and American chemical 
houses was so close that a subterranean connection be- 
tween them was obvious. 

In fact all the broad powers conferred upon the Alien 
Property Custodian by the Trading With the Enemy Act 
had to be called into play: first to identify the German 
holdings in this industry, and next to root out the enemy 
control of so vital a domestic interest, preparatory to its 
complete Americanization. Moreover, the Government 
was likely to be misled in its investigations along this line 
by the general knowledge that Germany rarely engaged in 
the foreign manufacture of a product when its export from 
Germany was practicable. Until 1914 German exporta- 
tions were not interfered with even by tariff walls, anti- 
trust laws or other barriers, which naturally supported the 
belief that enemy interest in American chemical properties 
was small. But this was not taken for granted by any 
means, and our earliest investigations convinced us that 
we had a gigantic system of trade interests to contend with, 
and further that our movement against them would prove 
the more baffling by reason of the fact that most of the 
information upon which we had to proceed must be ex- 
tracted from men hostile by birth and tradition. 


Enter Bernstorff the Plotter 


E LEARNED at the very earliest stage of our in- 

quiries into the chemical industry that the enemy 
advantage over American enterprise was far less in the 
manufacture of the heavy chemicals, such as sulphuric acid 
or soda ash, than in the more complicated processes in- 
volved in other forms of chemical activity. Germany 
never attained supremacy in America in the production of 
the heavier commodities, because of the low domestic 
prices and the excessive cost of overseas transportation. 
In two other branches of the chemical trade, however, the 
Germans not only held first place in this country but they 
actually gained a world monopoly. This monopoly con- 
sisted of the practical application of organic chemistry to 
the manufacture of dyestuffs and medicinals. 

Regardless of the historical fact that the first coal-tar 
dye was the product of an English chemist and the next 
important step in the development of the industry, the 
production of fuchsine, or magenta, was the accomplish- 
ment of a French scientist, the Germans appropriated the 
whole business and soon led the entire world in the de- 
velopment of this complex industry. And the complexity 
of the manufacture of dyestuffs as a practical business 
cannot be comprehended by those who have made no in- 
timate study of it. Literally tens of thousands of distinct 
dyes were produced in the German factories, and prior to 
the war more than nine hundred of them were marketed 
in America on a quantity basis. Each of the nine hundred 
products was the result of a distinct process of manufac- 
ture. Though it is true that all these dyestuffs, as well as a 
vast number of pharmaceuticals, have a common source 
in coal tar, each is produced by separate chemical reac- 
tions. Most of these reactions, too, require the use of a 
large quantity of acids and other substances not produced 
from coal tar. 

At each step in the production of dyestuffs by-products 
result, and a tremendously important feature about pro- 
duction of by-products is the relation it bears to the ex- 
plosives industry. It is a well-known fact that most of the 
highly effective explosives used in this war were coal-tar 
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products or else the result of chemical processes involving 
the use of such products. In every large dyestuff plant 
there is an unavoidable production of substances that may 
readily be converted into explosives. A striking example 
is that of paramononitrotoluol, an intermediate necessarily 
made in quantities far beyond the needs of the dyemakers. 
Along about 1900 many thousands of tons of this sub- 
stance had piled up in the warehouses of the German dye- 
works, all of which were making frantic efforts to find some 
use for it. A very few years later, however, these efforts 
suddenly ceased. Trinitrotoluol—TNT—had been 
adopted as an explosive and every pound of the vast 
accumulation was absorbed by the German Government 
for that purpose. Many other materials needed in the 
production of dyes may also be converted into explosives, 
as in the case of sulphur black. More important still, the 
technical skill possessed by the chemical staff is precisely 
that required for the manufacture of explosives. 

There are three very important facts regarding a busi- 
ness conducted under such conditions as that of the dye- 
stuff industry of Germany. The first is that unless it is 
limited to the manufacture of a few selected products it 
must be done on a large scale with immense resources in 
terms of capital and technic. Another is that if carried 
out on such a scale it will inevitably require large research 
laboratories to work out the infinite problems raised by the 
necessity of disposing of by-products. And a third is that 
its association with the explosives industry is so intimate 
that no government which gave any serious consideration 
to the possibilities of war could afford to allow its control 
to get into independent hands. 

The truth of each of these propositions is found in the 
history of the German dye industry. From a very early 
period the manufacture of this product became concen- 
trated in a few important companies. These companies, 
ultimately six in number, developed into gigantic estab- 
lishments, producing practically complete lines of dyes and 
making most of their crudes and intermediates as well as 
many of their necessary acids and heavy chemicals. Sey- 
eral of these establishments also became producers of 
pharmaceuticals in order to gain an outlet for their by- 
products. In the greater plants the research laboratories 
became large and exceedingly efficient, and hundreds of 
chemists were regularly employed in them. The impor- 
tance of this research branch of the industry is hard to 
overestimate. Finally, the connection with the explosives 
industry resulted in constant government assistance and 
protection to the dye industry. 

The German Government determined to insure the pros- 
perity of dye manufacturing in order to insure an adequate 
production of war munitions. To show how the chemical 
industry was made a part of the German war machine and 


Attorney-General of the United States—Formerly Alien Property Custodian 


neutral, itw 
necessary ( 


from the ( 
agents ir 


For exam 
March, 19 
find Bernstorff plotting to use the chemical indy 
Germany to demoralize American business. He g 
telegram to the foreign office: 


Serial number 432 of March 13,1915. Itisrep 
me by Hossenfelder, telegram No. 4, that the stock 
in this country is so small that by a German e 
about 4 million American workmen might be thro 


of employment. (Signed) BERNSKt 


In order to make sure that the leader of the ( 
propaganda system in America knew exactly wh| 
happening, a copy of it went to Doctor Albert w 
following indorsement: t 

IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBAs 
Washington, D.) 
March 14, 

J. No. A 1794 respectfully sent to Privy Co 

Albert, New York, for kind inspection. 


The Imperial Ambasaad| 
By Hatzm) 


Bernstorff was not far beyond the mark in his } 
throw four million men out of employment by ane 
on German dyes; for it is estimated three billion} 
which had been invested in American industries was 
dependent upon dyestuffs. On February 15, 1916, 
the Ambassador making a report, in which he s 
following conclusions: . 


The lack of German dyestuffs is now beginning {f 
itself felt in a way which is driving all those int 
even those who hitherto would not see the rea} 
swift action and has brought them to the convicti 
rescue is to be found only in the importation of (I 
dyestuffs. The false picture of the situation causec! 
government and of the means to be applied to a! 
situation has prevented those interested, up till no) 
exerting a strong pressure on the government. No} 
ever, a stronger pressure will make itself felt in W 
ton. Now there are prospects of achieving result 
politics of exchange, if we only stand firm. % 

In view of the situation, especially of the tariff 
tion doubtless approaching, the German works n 
cide on a common procedure and refuse every asi 
which the American dye industry can demand. 

First, during the war, neither raw materials 1’ 
products but only completed colors are to be def 
The latter, if possible, only in individual deliveries 
in quantity and at such high prices that in exchang} 
quantities of American products must be deliveret 


This report, No. A 1376, was also referred t 
Highness, Privy Councillor Albert, New York, b! 
The Imperial Ambassador.” ; 
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Choking Off Foreign Competition | 


4b government protection by means of pat 
subsidies and tariff walls enabled the manufacl 
keep home prices up and induced him to prodt 
more than he could sell in the home market. Evi! 
export trade had to be carried for a time at a loss 
use processes so economical that his domestic trad} 
be largely increased. As a natural result Germ} 
began to appear in the markets of the world, and 4 
which their local competitors were unable to mh 
was inevitable, therefore, that the production 
commodities outside of Germany was largely de‘! 

Once this was accomplished in a given country ¥ 
man producers could safely increase their ay 
restore their business to a profit-making basis. T)! 
ency of this was not lost on the German Gov 
may be assumed. It was fully realized by b 
and military authorities that if a world monop 
stuff manufacture could be built up the relative 


h of Germany would be increased to an immeasur- 
t, inasmuch as she alone of all the great Powers 
oe in a position to lay her hands upon an immediate 
jitless supply of munitions. 
w eases may be cited to show the success of Ger- 
dumping policy and the methods resorted to. Most 
e occurred, however, in branches of the chemical 
y other than the manufacture of dyes, for the very 
sason that the American dye industry never as- 
such proportions as required its discouragement. 
however, in 1910 a group of Americans decided to 
ake the manufacture of aniline oil on a large scale, 
‘ organized the Benzol Products Company, the Ger- 
‘nd was immediately shown. The price of this oil at 
e averaged about 1114 cents a gallon. As soon as its 
tion was fairly under way, however, German ex- 
began to cut the price. No new levels were 
shed, but the Germans let every customer of the 
an concern understand that they would undersell 
aestic producer, whatever price the latter might fix. 
efact that the Americans were determined that they 
jot be driven out of the industry, coupled with the 
1914, saved the concern. 
(08 there were in the United States five manufactur- 
ilicylic acid. In ten years three of these had failed. 
the two survivors was the Heyden Chemical Com- 
; mere branch of the German house, and which, 
tally, has been taken over by the Alien Property 
ian. During the latter part of that decade this acid 
ing in Germany at 2614 to 3014 cents. During the 
> the German houses were selling it in this 
r, after paying a duty of five cents, at 25 cents, or 
cents below what they were getting for the same 
5 on their home market. 
ailar situation may be mentioned in the manufac- 
iialic acid. In 1901, when there was none of it 
ad in this country, it was sold by the Germans at 
ix cents. Two years later, when the American Acid 
kali Company began producing, the price was at 
opped to 4.7 cents, at about which point it remained 
t years, when the American company shut down. 
on the Germans jumped the price to nine cents. 
she factory reopened the price was lowered again, 
1908 the American company failed. 
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The German Big Six 


same methods were resorted to in regard to bicar- 
ite of potash. In 1900 there was no American manu- 
, and imports ran about 160,000 pounds. A year 
merican production began. This succeeded so well 
that imports dropped to 45,000 pounds. At this 
ie American manufacturer’s price was 614 cents, 
1e import value was given at 4.9 cents. A year later 
‘mans began a general attack. The import value 
1 to 2.2 cents with the result that 310,000 pounds 
1ported. In 1908 the American corporation failed 
‘price was immediately raised to 714 cents. 
determined onslaught upon competing industries of 
ountries, this systematic attempt to secure a world 
oly, naturally created a strong tendency at home 
‘combination, and by the end of the last century the 
‘cture of German dyes on a large scale was con- 
ed almost exclusively in six great firms. They were 
lische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, Ludwigshafen on the 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., in 
asen, commonly known as Bayer; Aktiengesell- 
‘ir Anilin-Fabrikation, i in Berlin, hereafter referred 
3erlin; Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius & Brun- 
Héchst am Main, known as Héchst; Leopold 
a G. m. b. H., in Frankfort; and Kalle & Co. 
sesellschaft, in Biebrich. Each of these companies 
‘ained enormous proportions long before the war. 
will be noted that all these establishments, with the 
‘xception of Berlin, are concentrated in a narrow 
territory near the Rhine, a circumstance that un- 
ily proved invaluable to Germany in munitioning 
ties fighting on the Western Front. 
d to the facts that the German establishments 
rtual monopolies in world trade and that they 
idowed with 
unlimited 
es is the fur- 
*t that they 
ken advan- 
‘the patent 
‘many coun- 
0 buttress 
trol of the 
lustry. Be- 
of the great 
‘of research 
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chemists engaged in this work in Germany a far greater 
number of patentable inventions in organic chemistry were 
made by Germans than by the chemists of other countries. 
They took out patents by the thousands in the United 
States alone. 

For example, Bayer had accumulated something like 
twelve hundred such patents, which were placed in the 
names of subsidiary corporations. The Badische had ap- 
proximately five hundred patents, and each of the other 
German concerns had patents almost without number. 

As there was practically no effort on the part of these 
companies to engage in American manufacture, these pat- 
ents were obtained and held with the plain purpose of 
preventing the foundation of an American dye industry 
and to make impossible importations from any other coun- 
try than Germany. The latter of these two purposes seems 
to have been the more important to the German mind. 
They apparently had little fear of real competition from 
American producers; but they had some respect for the 
Swiss, French and English industries, though at the begin- 
ning of the war they were supplying approximately nine- 
tenths of the world’s supply of dyes. 

By the amendment to the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
adopted November 4, 1917, an opportunity presented itself 
to do the most important piece of constructive work which 
had been given to the Alien Property Custodian. Until this 
enactment had been approved it had not been possible to 
take over German patents. As just indicated, they had 
constituted a colossal barrier to the development of the 
American dye industry. They had never been taken out 
with the intention of application in this country. After we 
had considered all the facts and weighed all the possibilities 
presented to us, the appropriation of these patents seemed 
to guarantee protection for the new American dye industry 
against German competition after the war. Our idea was 
that if the German patents covering chemical processes 
could be placed in the hands of any American institution 
strong enough to safeguard them a real obstacle might be 
opposed to German importation after peace should come, 
and at the same time the American industry might be 
freed from the prohibition enforced by the patents against 
the manufacture of the most valuable dyestuffs. 

The facts were accordingly laid before chemical manu- 
facturers, notably the Dye Institute and the American 
Manufacturing Chemists Association. The suggestion met 
with instant and enthusiastic approval and asa result a cor- 
poration has been organized known as the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., in which practically every important 
American manufacturer will be a stockholder. The purpose 
is to acquire by purchase these German patents and to hold 
them as a trustee for American industry. 

The voting stock is placed in a voting trust of which the 
trustees are to be the gentlemen who for months have been 
acting as the sales committee which passes upon the sales 
made by the Alien Property Custodian. They are: George 
L. Ingraham, former justice of the New York Supreme 
Court; Otto T. Bannard, president of the New York Trust 
Company; Cleveland H. Dodge; Benjamin H. Griswold, 
Jr., of Alexander Brown & Sons, bankers; and Ralph 
Stone, president of the Detroit Trust Company. The 
charter is so framed that under the patents nonexclusive 
licenses only can be granted on equal terms to all proper 
applicants and must be granted to the United States free 
of cost. The first president of the Chemical Foundation 
will be Francis P. Garvan, of the New York bar, my suc- 
cessor as Alien Property Custodian, to whose clear vision 
I was indebted for the working out of this plan. Under an 
executive order I sold to this company for $250,000 ap- 
proximately 4500 patents; and the remainder of the $500,- 
000 capital stock is to provide the company with working 
capital. The new institution promises to be of incalculable 
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benefit not only to the chemical industry but to the whole 
American manufacturing world. 

The German industrialists were not satisfied with their 
legitimate advantages in the American market or even with 
their ruthless practice of dumping and underselling. In 
their business they went further and resorted to plain ordi- 
nary crookedness. Bribery of dyers was carried on by 
them almost universally, and in some instances on a large 
scale. Head dyers of the various mills and other important 
customers of the dye manufacturers were boldly subsidized. 
These dyers ofttimes controlled the situation in their own 
mills. If they wished to favor a German producer they 
could easily manipulate the dyeing processes in such fash- 
ion as to discredit the results of one dye and make satisfac- 
tory the results of another. 

So extensive was this corruption on the part of German 
dye houses that I came across only one American consumer 
that had escaped its effects. This concern, the United 
Piece Dye Works of Lodi, New Jersey, avoided the diffi- 
culty by having all its dye supplies purchased by the head 
of the house himself, under contracts providing that no 
barrel, package or other container should show the name of 
the manufacturer. The company was able by this means to 
designate the dyes which its dyers used solely by its own 
arbitrary numbers, and the dyers were unable to deter- 
mine whose dyes they were using and to whom they should 
look for their graft. 


The Kernel of the Situation 


HE conditions of other branches of the chemical indus- 

try in}the United States were not quite so bad as those 
surrounding the manufacture and distribution of dyes. The 
production of acids and heavy chemicals was established 
here on a profitable basis, though in this line even the em- 
ployment of German chemists and German processes was 
a common thing. In the manufacture of fertilizers there 
was what might be called a balance of power. The Ger- 
mans had a complete monopoly of potash by reason of 
ownership of the only known potash deposits. But this was 
offset by our possession of phosphates, of which the Ger- 
mans had no considerable supply. In nitrates of course 
the United States, like the remainder of the world, depends 
upon the Chilean supply. The Germans took a hand, more- 
over, in the manufacture of chemicals in which electrical 
processes requiring large and cheap supplies of electric 
power played an important part. But they did not come 
to dominate that phase of the industry completely, nor did 
they have a monopoly in the production of medicinals. A 
few American houses manufactured pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and a number of great distributing houses such as 
Parke, Davis & Co., Lilly & Co. and Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co. have been in the business. By far the 
most important factor in this field, however, was the 
New York branch of a Darmstadt firm. This enterprise has 
been taken over by the Alien Property Custodian. 

From the facts and circumstances that have been recited 
in the foregoing review of the German invasion of the 
chemical industry in this country and the practices 
whereby this invader gained and held supremacy, it is 
easily seen that the all-important portion of it demanding 
the attention of the Alien Property Custodian was the dye 
industry. The vital character of this business did not lie 
in its financial importance—since the consumption of dyes 
in the United States at the beginning of the war did not 
exceed $25,000,000 a year; nor in the fact that these dyes 
were absolutely essential to industries producing something 
like two and a half billions of dollars annually in goods. Its 
importance lay in the fact that the technical skill and 
equipment necessary to a successful dye industry provided 
almost the sole means for the application of chemical 
science to other practical undertakings. No other industry 
in the world offers a livelihood to any such number of 
highly trained scientists or any such incentive to continu- 
ous and extended research. 

As already indicated, the opening of the year 1914 found 
nine-tenths of the dyes used in American industries sup- 
plied by German plants, and the great bulk of these by the 
largest six of these houses. At the time, all six of these 
establishments were represented in the United States by 
subsidiary corporations. 
The agent of Bayer was 
Bayer & Co. Inc., a New 
York corpora- 
tion, while in the 

(Continued on 
Page 81) 
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Act II 


HE yard beside Gibson’s house. Upon our left is seen 
[ie porch or sun-room wing of a good “colonial”’ 

house of the present type. A hedge runs across at the 
back, about five feet high, with a gateway and rustic gate. 
Beyond is seen a residential suburban quarter, well wooded 
and with ample shrubberies. A graveled path leads from 
the gate to the porch, or sun room, where are broad steps. 
Upon the lawn are a white garden bench, a table and a great 
green-and-white-striped sun umbrella, with several white 
garden chairs. 

Autumn has come, and the foliage is beginning to turn; 
but the scene is warm and sunlit. 

After a moment a young housemaid brings out a tray 
with a chocolate pot, wafers and one cup and saucer and a 
lace-edged napkin. She places the tray on the table, moves 
a chair to it, looks at the tray thoughtfully, turns, starts 
toward the house—when Gibson comes out. He wears a 
traveling suit and is bareheaded. 


ELLA: The cook thought you might like a cup of choco- 
late after a long trip like that—just getting off the train 
and all, Mr. Gibson. 

GIBSON: Thank you, Ella, I should. 

ELLA: J’ll bring your mail right out. 

[She goes into the house and returns with a packet of 
letters. ] 

GIBSON: Thanks, Ella. 

ELLA: Everything is there that’s come since you sent 
the telegram not to forward any more. 

GIBSON: It’s pleasant to find the house and everything 
just as I left it. 

ELLA: My, Mr. Gibson, we pretty near thought you 
wasn’t never coming back. Those June roses in that bed 
round yonder lasted pretty near up into August, this year, 
Mr. Gibson. For that matter it’s such mild weather even 
yet some say we won’t have any fall till Thanksgiving. 

GIBSON: Yes, it’s extraordinary. 

ELLA: Shall I leave the tray? 

GIBSON: No; you can take it. [She moves to do so.] 
Wait a minute. Here’s a letter from John Riley, up at the 
factory. Don’t I remember his son Tom coming here to 
see you quite a good deal? 

ELLA: Yes, sir. Tom’s one of the factory truckmen like 
his father. He still comes to see me quite a good deal, sir. 
There isn’t anything about that in the letter, is there, sir? 
[She knows there isn’t.] 

GIBSON [absently]: No, no! [With faint irony.] He 
only wants to know about where to get a stock of truck 
parts that had been ordered before I broke connections 
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with the factory. He thinks four months isa long time for 
them to be on the way and doesn’t know where to write. 

ELLA: He’s a terrible active man, Mr. Riley. Always 
pushing. 

GIBSON: So Tom comes round more than ever, does he? 

ELLA [coyly]: He does, sir! 

GIBSON: I’m not going to lose you, am I, Ella? 

ELLA: Well, sir, up to the time of that change in the 
factory we hadn’t expected we could get married for 
maybe two years yet, but the way things are now—not 
that I want to leave here, sir—but it does look like going 
right ahead with the wedding! 

GIBSON: Tom feels that prosperous, does he? 

ELLA: I guess he is prosperous, sir! 

GIBSON [gravely digesting this]: Well, I suppose I’m 
glad to hear it, 

ELLA: Yes, sir; everybody’s glad these days up at the 
factory, sir. I don’t mean about just Tom and me they’re 
glad. 

GIBSON: You mean they’re all in a glad condition? 

ELLA: Oh, are they, sir! Even the Commiskeys got an 
automobile last month! 

GIBSON: Well, I suppose that’s splendid. 

ELLA: Didn’t you know about it, sir? 

GIBSON: No, not a word. I’ve been pretty deep up in 
the Maine woods this summer. Have you been over to the 
factory at all yourself, Ella? 

ELLA: Yes, sir; visitors can go round just as they like 
to. They’re glad to have you. 

GIBSON: When you’ve been over there, Ella—you know 
which one is Miss Gorodna, don’t you? 

ELLA: Oh, yes, sir! She’s one of the best in managing, 
Miss Gorodna. 

GIBSON: You—did you—have you happened to see her? 

ELLA: Yes, sir; once or twice. 

GIBSON: Did she—ah—did she look overworked? 

ELLA: Oh, I shouldn’t say so, sir. 

GIBSON: She looked well, then? 

ELLA: Yes, indeed, sir! Everybody’s so happy up 
there; I don’t suppose none of ’em could look happier 
than she is, sir! 

GIBSON: They are all happy, then? 

ELLA [laughing joyfully]: You never see such times in 
your life, sir. 

[A bell rings in the house.] I’ll answer the bell. 

GIBSON: I’ve finished this, Ella. 

ELLA: Yes, sir. [She takes the tray and goes into the 
house. Gibson opens another letter, readsit. Ella returns.] 

Ewa: It’s Mr. Mifflin, sir. 


**Now, Frankel, You be Careful What You Say to Mamie!” 
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GiBSON: All right. ! 
(Mifflin, beaming and bubbling, more radiant th)j 
Act I, but dressed as then except for a change of tie, } 
from the house. He carries his umbrella and hat an 
same old magazines and a newspaper.] 
MirFuin: Ah, Mr. Gibson, you couldn’t stay awa 
longer! i 
GIBSON: How de do! Sit down! i 
MIFFLIN [effervescing, as they sit]: It . 


Sunday. Now confess! You couldn’t stay away! 
had to come and watch it! 
GIBSON: Well, I’ve not had to come and wateh § 
four months. I don’t expect to watch it much, now, 
MIFFLIN: You don’t mean to sit there and tell a 
don’t know anything about it! 
GiBson: No; I don’t know anything about it. | 
MIFFLIN: Mr. Gibson, you’re an extraordinary 
GIBSON: No, I’m not. What I did was extraordi, 
but I was only an ordinary man pushed into a hole, | 
MIFFLIN: Oh, no; surrendering the factory wasn 
normal. What’s remarkable is your staying away 
watching the glorious work these former hireling wor 
of your factory are doing now they’ve won their indy} 
freedom. Myself, I’ve taken rooms near by: I star 
do one article; now I have a series. And oh, the gk 
watching these comrades with their economic shack 
Haven’t you heard anything of our success? | 
GIBSON: Only a word from my housemaid. 
MIFFLIN [delightedly, pinning him]: Aha! 1! 
What did she say? ‘Only a word’’; but what wi 
GIBSON: It indicated—prosperity. | 
MiFFLIN: Ah! Immense prosperity, didn’t it? 
GIBSON: I suppose so. Success at any rate. 
MIFFLIN: Success? It’s so magnificent that noi 
inevitable for every factory of every kind all ovej 
country. : 
GiBson: All over the country? j 
MIFFLIN: Not only all over this country! The } 
must do it. Ah, they’ve done it in a country larger 
this already! And these comrades right here are shill 
our country what it means. I don’t begrudge you) 
credit for having begun it, Mr. Gibson. But you only fi 
ipated what all owners everywhere are going to he 
do before the workmen simply take the factories. Tljj 
going to take them because they have the inherent fh 
and they’re going to take them now, either by | 
action or by the technical owners’, like yourself, seeirt! 
handwriting on the wall. 
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| What do you mean by direct action? 
-: Why, just taking them! 

By force? 

[deprecatingly but affably]: Oh, we hope the 
- owners won’t reduce them to such extremes. 
ht be a few cases that law-abiding citizens 
ot; but that isn’t the big thing. Our work here 
serhaps on the small scale, but it shows—it 
at everything must be on a codperative basis! 
. Everything? My house too? 
[beaming]: Your house too. 
{amiably]: How about your gold eyeglasses? 
laughing]: Those will be given me by the 
_ seriously, aren’t you coming to pay us a visit 
ory? 
ince you ask me—what’s the best time? I 
2 whistle doesn’t blow as early as it used to. 
| flaughing pityingly]: Whistle! Oh, my dear 
aly confirms me in my old idea that the technical 
‘n’t have practical minds. You don’t suppose 
‘ad you and then didn’t abolish the whistle? 
le hurt self-respect. Really I’m sorry it’s Sun- 
san’t take you over there this minute to see the 
zes. Talk about collectivism! That factory is 
‘teresting place in the world to-day. When the 
yorking eight long hours a day under a master 
repression, reserve; their individualities were 
w they expand! 
| You mean they talk a good deal? 
+ Inever have been in a place where there was 
ik in my life. They talk all the time; it shows 
inking. 
_ Isn’t it noisy? 

[delighted]: It is! Every man has his own 
1e expresses them. It means a freshness and 
in the work that never got into it before. 
[worried]: You don’t mean to say they’ve 
y of the features of The Gibson Upright? 
: Oh, no; it’s the same piano—and yet differ- 
ost feel I could tell the difference by looking at 
’s no change; yet now it has character. And 
those men, Mr. Gibson—it’s brought out their 
o! They’re thinking all the time. 
_ They’re working too, of course? 
: Working! You never saw men work under 
italistic régime, Mr. Gibson! Don’t think that 
‘the driven, dogged thing it was when they had 
work with dignity, with enthusiasm! 
vising, very thoughtful]: Well, I ought to hope 
‘f course! 
's to and fro a moment, then comes and rests 
n the back of a chair, looking at Mifflin.] 
jin, I went into this with open eyes. I was 
2 time, but I had thought of it often. And when 
I went out! Now I’ve kept away and I don’t 
) any prying—as a matter of fact I’m back here 
yo or three days—but I have some natural 
specially about certain particulars. 
t Everything is as open as the sunlight—no 
‘secret machinations. Ask. anything you like! 
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**Yes, Sir; Everybody’s Glad These Days Up at the 
Factory, Sir. I Don’t Mean About Just Tom and 
Me They’re Glad”’ 


GIBSON: Well, then, do you happen to know what are 
the profits for these four months? 

MIFFLIN: Frankly, that’s a detail I don’t know. But I 
do know that everyone is delighted and that the profits 
have been large. 

GIBson: And no friction among the men? 

MIFFLIN: No—I—no, none at all; no friction; nothing 
that could be called friction at all. 

GIBSON: Then it’s a complete success? 

MIFFLIN: Absolutely! Why, just let me picture it to 
you, Mr. Gibson. Don’t you understand, these men are 
not hirelings now; they’re comrades, a brotherhood! You 
should see them as they come from the factory in the warm 
afternoon sunshine. They stop in groups and continue 
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discussions of matters of interest that have come up during 
the day. You hear the most eager discussion, such spirited 
repartee; and in the factory itself these groups gather at 
any time. When there may besome tiny bit of friction it is 
disposed of amicably, comrade to comrade. And some of 
the wives of the workmen have taken the greatest interest! 
Imagine under the capitalistic régime a wife coming and 
sitting at her husband’s side and taking up little matters 
of importance with him, as a wife should, while he worked! 
Oh, the wives have caught the idea too! They’re pro- 
prietresses just as much as their husbands are proprietors. 
And you can see how keenly they feel the responsibility 
and want to share in settling all the questions that come 
up. Then they walk home with their husbands, talking it 
all over. Mr. Gibson, I tell you, sometimes it has moved 
me. More than once I have found my eyes moistening as 
I watched it. 

GIBSON: And do you happen to know—well, haven’t 
the men felt the need for a certain kind of general manage- 
ment of the institution’s affairs? 

MIFFLIN: Oh, that’s all met—all met by meetings of the 
governing board, the committee. 

GIBSON: No; I meant, hasn’t any need been felt for a 
man with a certain specialized knowledge? Say, for 
instance to deal with the purchasing of raw materials? 

MIFFLIN [somewhat vague and puzzled]: I think they 
did do this through an individual for a time. I think the 
head bookkeeper was given charge of such matters; at 
least I think so. But probably they found that the crea- 
tion of such an office was unnecessary. Purely clerical 
work. At least I haven’t seen him about for several weeks. 

GIBSON: Was he there on just one share of the profits? 

MIFFLIN: Why, of course! That is the sine qua non. 

GIBSON [thoughtfully]: Isee. [Paces up and down and 
halts again.] So you say everybody is happy? 

MIFFLIN: Radiant! 

GIBSON: Everybody? 

MIFFLIN [beaming]: Come and see! 

GIBSON: Ah— Miss Gorodna seems to like it all, does she? 

MIFFLIN: Does she! 

GIBSON [a little falsely]: None of them are happier than 
she is, I suppose? 

MIFFLIN: Miss Gorodna is the radiant joyous sunshine 
of the whole place. 

GIBSON [somewhat ruefully]: 
news. 

[Ella appears from the house.] 

ELLA: It’s that old Ed Carter from the faetory, Mr. 
Gibson. He heard from Tom Riley you was expected back 
and he’s come to call on you. 

GIBSON: Tell him to come right out. [Sees Carter 
beyond Ella.] Come out here, Carter! Glad to see you! 

(They shake hands. Carter is unchanged as to head and 
whiskers, but wears a square-cut black frock coat, with 
trousers and waistcoat of the same material; old brown 
shoes, a derby hat, a blue satin four-in-hand tie.] 

CARTER: How do you do, Mr. Gibson! I just thought 
I’d pay my respects, as Tom Riley passed the word round 
the factory you was coming back. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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‘Couldn't There Even be a Chance of it, Nora? That You'd Marry Me?’’ 


1x 
Pissceana PLUNKETT steadied the wheel with his 


knee and slipped on his life preserver. Now that the 

crucial moment was at hand he put aside his smolder- 
ing anger, almost hatred, and thought only of his manly 
duty to Miss Melton. 

He knew that he could not hope to beach the boat: 
Open as she was, and low, the first line of breakers would 
fill her. Their best chance would be to leap out when this 
happened and depend upon their life preservers. 

The motor was pounding away heroically. Phineas 
leaned forward and raised his voice to a shout. 

“Stop bailing and stand by to swim for it!” 

Miss Melton dropped the bucket and straightened up. 
She looked ahead, heard the terrifying roar of the surf and 
saw the white glare of spume and the snow-covered dunes 
beyond. 

“T can’t swim.” There was no despairing tone to her 
clear voice. It was merely that of one stating a fact. 

“The life belt will float you. The moving water ought to 
wash us ashore.”’ 

Phineas dived into the cabin, cut a three-fathom length 
from the anchor line and caught a turn round his body. 
The other end he secured about the waist of the girl. Then 
catching up a bight of the line which secured the boxes he 
made it fast to his belt with a slip hitch. 

The boat was forging strongly ahead, her actual weight 
of water being about that of her customary load of pas- 
sengers. The swells began to mount, to topple. Searching 
the shore Phineas could see no sign of any light or habita- 
tion. It occurred to him too late that he might have been 
flashing his torch, to be seen possibly by a coast guard, 
though its visibility would have been of short range through 
the driving snow. The chances are that he would have 
thought of this but for the preoccupation of his anger and 
the savage indifference it had produced. He cursed the 
incident which had engendered it. 

A brimming swell lifted them sluggishly, its combing 
crest sloshing into the boat. The next flung them forward 
and crumbled aboard. The motor gave a strangled cough 
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and stopped. The boat yawed off and came broadside on, 
her stern up the line of the beach. This was what Phineas 
had hoped for, as it gave them a chance to get clear. He 
gathered up the boxes and flung them overboard; then as 
the next big comber mounted and curled he seized the 
girl about the waist and as the wave crashed down leaped 
out into the driving water. 

For a moment or two they were whirled over and over, 
sucked back a little, driven ahead again. The paralyzing 
cold stopped the respiration for a few seconds, so that they 
did not get much water in their lungs. Phineas, a good 
swimmer and accustomed to surf bathing, was in no diffi- 
culty and kept his faculties sufficiently to see that they 
were being washed rapidly in to the beach, the life pre- 
servers, which were new and buoyant, floating them well. ° 
Fortunately the beach was not steep, the tide nearly at the 
last of the ebb and there was but little undertow. He 
grasped the girl under the arm and as they were swept 
shoreward by a long crumbling surge his feet touched 
bottom. 

The girl had kept her head, holding her breath as the 
wash swept over it and gasping for air as opportunity 
offered. Assisted by Phineas she was able to wade out and 
they staggered up the beach and sank down on the sand, 
breathing heavily. The boxes were washing back and 
forth at the water’s edge and her first act was to reach 
feebly for the line and haul them in. Phineas gave a harsh 
laugh. 

“Your precious loot is safe,’”’ said he, 
to walk?” 

“T—T think so.” 

“Then let’s get going. We'll soon freeze if we don’t.’ 

He gathered up the boxes and looped them from his 
shoulders, then rose to his feet and held out his hand. 
Miss Melton took it, scrambled up and stood for a moment 
swaying unsteadily. 

“Do you know where we are?”’ 

“Not precisely. But if we keep on going we ought to 
strike a life-saving station or something. Come on.” 


“Are you able 
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“T—J don’t think I can go very far.” 
She staggered unsteadily on her feet. 
Phineas looked at her in despair. She was t¢ 
for him to carry any distance and he felt that il 
leave her there and go to seek assistance shi} 
found dead when it arrived. Physical exertion) 
tive, so he got his arm about her and they startet 
down the beach, assisted by the gale behind thi 
For about half a mile they proceeded thus. 
her weight beginning to increase and her 
They had apparently struck upon a wild and dél 
of sand—an island, he thought, cut off by inle 
end and flanked by the maze of marshes at th\ 
of the Great South Bay. He had nearly reachel 
of his own strength to support her when throug! 
snow he saw between the snow-covered dunes! 
mass bulking against the less somber sky. 
It proved to be a lonely summer cottage 
edifice with windows boarded up, a protesting 
one difficult of entry for a pair of freezing cas i 
no tools but their numbed hands. Phineas 1! 
win his way round under its lee and this unexper 
appeared to infuse his shipmate with fresh sil 
she remained standing, her back against the hist 
moving her arms to start the circulation. _ 
But it was of vital necessity to get into the hor 
no matter how scant the hospitality it might he e 
Phineas reflected that there must at any rate 
stove and that lacking fuel he could break up t 
cupboards and what poor furniture there ml 
snow was thinning, the wind harder and mo 
and being weatherwise for that region he knew/# 
morning it would be bitterly cold and probabl | 
He passed round the bungalow to investiga 
and fortune seemed to favor him, for he foun' on 
of driftwood gathered on the beach an oar wii ® 
blade. This proved an excellent lever with whi) © 
the boarding over the back door, but much } : 
surprise instead of being nailed it swung open ¢ 
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the lock of the door itself yielded to the mere 
is shoulder. : , 
ed by this good luck he hurried back to Miss 
helped her in, then tried his torch and found 
or had not got in to put it out of action, And 
most astonishing and gratifying discovery, for 
eatherbeaten bungalow, scarcely more than a 
sbin and so dilapidated without, appeared to 
ully furnished but newly and comfortably so. 
ly sealed within and as he flashed his torch 
chen Phineas discovered signs of recent occu- 
shelves were well garnished with tinned food, 
and delicacies. He found a box of matches 
m one to the other of the four rooms lighting 
hich were already filled. 
and,” said he to Miss Melton, his resentment 
orgotten in his relief. ‘Some chap has fixed 
as a shooting box. ‘The marshes behind here 
ees for ducks at this season and a man could 
.e from town in a couple of hours. The coast 
sly keeps an eye on the place.” 
do without the coast guard just now,”’’ said 
wearily. “Will you please start the fire?”’ 
stened to doso. There was a provision of coal 
nd the small interior began speedily to heat. 
ection proved to Phineas the truth of his 
ked on the walls were colored lithographs of 
2s. In the living room were a couple of folding 
‘ra guests, and a gun rack in which were two 
ss of an old model and showing evidence of 
There were two bedrooms, a double bed in 
a and two 
ther. These 
ntly been 
e and the 
lankets and 
orters were 
Ww. 
l the doors, 
; might find 
iroughout, 
. discovered 
which were 
vesters, can- 
soats, gunny 
1 worn; and 
a heap of 
en under- 
yyjamas, all 
ered, Con- 
» drenched 
himself and 
he appreci- 
lue of this 
‘king down 
she pyjamas 
em over a 
) the stove. 
ohe noticed 
« was fitted 
(pump, and 
's he got an 
>w of water 
rn beneath. 
<ettle anda 
‘cepans and 
on the stove. 
has things 
‘md_practi- 
rved. “His 
‘ephone him 
3 a flight of 
:pe, and all 
(is to hop a 
)and into his 
‘and be out 
i couple of 
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| came from 
: figure hud- 
{ the glowing 
teas looked 
> the girl. 
{ very sore 
éded to see 
| re through 
ly a manner 
‘othing un- 
1 occurred, 
‘eforth to 
acquaint- 


' you feel 
‘isked gently. 
|iot. answer. 
S$ pale, eyes 
and staring 
Ae, Phineas 


thought she looked less prostrated than one might expect 
considering what she had been through. An hour’s vig- 
orous bailing with a heavy bucket was in itself enough to 
exhaust most women, to say nothing of being half drowned 
in the icy water. He had himself reacted well to both 
his recent immersions, but then he was fresh from train- 
ing camp. 

“T am going in to change,” said he. ‘‘You must do the 
same, here by the stove. Then go in the other room and 
get in bed. Call me when you are ready and I shall fill 
some hot-water bottles and make you some tea or coffee. 
Please do as I say. There is no sense in winning out a 
scrap with smugglers and having a close squeak from 
drowning only to die of the flu. That’s what may happen 
if you do not change at once.” 

Still she did not answer; did not so much as acknowledge 
his presence with a flicker of her long lashes. 

Phineas felt his anger rising again, but smothered it and 
said: ‘If it will make you feel any happier I may as well 
tell you that you were quite wrong about that box. I had 
not the slightest intention of stealing its contents; never 
thought about them, in fact. I wanted it to keep the 
water out of the carburetor. It was threatening to slosh 
in at any moment, and if it had we should have drowned. 
That is what did finally stop the motor, just before we 
jumped.” 

She raised her head suddenly. Her tawny eyes flashed 
like gold in the yellow light of the lamp. 

“Ah! So that was it?” 

“Of course! You might have had a little faith; also a 
little sense. Why should I have started laboriously to cut 
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a round hole when I might have pried up the lid? And 
every moment precious at the pump! I gave you credit 
for more power of deduction; also for being a better judge 
of people. To be quite frank, your acumen is by no means 
on the same high plane as your courage. Possibly the 
former may account for the latter.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That if you had a little more intelligence you might 
not have quite so much blind daring. However, this is not 
the time to quarrel. We might better be down on our knees 
thanking God for having given us a staunch boat and a 
furnished cottage. Now, unless you are courting pneu- 
monia you will immediately take off your wet clothes and 
dry yourself with a good rub and put on those warm 
pyjamas and get into bed.” 

Without another glance at her angry glowing eyes he 
took a pair of the garments in question and went into the 
farther bedroom, closing the door behind him. 

He was giving his lean but muscular body a rubbing- 
down so vigorous as to be almost painful, preparatory to 
incasing it in heavy woolens and pyjamas, when his eye 
was caught by an object on a shelf fitted into a corner of 
the room. The room was on the windy corner of the house 
and cold, but for the instant oblivious of this Phineas stood 
stark and staring, his heart action suddenly accelerated. 

The simple object which had so startled him was nothing 
but a clock. But it was not an ordinary clock; at least it 
was not such a clock as one might expect to find in the 
shooting cabin of a South Bay duck hunter. Naked to the 
cold if not the winds Phineas crossed the room, took it 
from the shelf and held it under the glare of the lamp. 
It was a small square 
eight-day timepiece in- 
cased in tarnished brass 
of a Louis XVI design, 
and on the dial was the 
curved inscription of its 
maker: “‘ Victor Simon, 
Quai de 1’Horloge, 
Paris.” 

But this was not all. 
There was a _ peculiar 
qualityto certain patches 
of its tarnish, quite dis- 
tinct from verdigris, 
which at first suggested 
that the brass was 
merely a wash which had 
worn off in places to 
disclose the rusty metal 
beneath. It was not rust. 
It was some brown scaly 
substance superimposed 
on the solid brass. Nor 
was it varnish. Phineas 
moistened his finger, 
scratched away a little 
of it with the nail. The 
stuff was not sticky, and 
‘it left a reddish smear. 
There could be no ques- 
tion. It was blood! 

The clock itself was 
like several he had seen 
in the window of Durand 
Brothers. If this store 
had been on the East 
Side, near the Long 
Island ferry, one might 
have considered the pos- 
sibility of the duck hunt- 
er’s purchasing it on the 
way to his shooting box. 
Perhaps he was a Ger- 
man with the national 
passion for clocks and 
had been seized by the 
whim to buy one for his 
lodge. But Durand 
Brothers was on the west 
side of the city. More- 
over, the clock was evi- 
dently a real antique 
and as such of a certain 
value, certainly not the 
sort of timepiece for a 
dilapidated cabin on the 
beach. It did not match 
up with the other fur- 
nishings, which though 
good of their sort were 
simple and inexpensive. 
A sixty-five-cent alarm 
clock would have been 
more fitting for a double 
reason, the second being 
the alarm. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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A Rejection Slip 


OULD-BE contributors, whose theories of world sav- 

ing are returned by us because they are in opposition 
to human limitations and the sometimes regrettable but 
always immutable laws of Nature, write us occasionally 
that the press is owned, body and soul, by the soulless 
corporations. 

Sometimes a soap-box contemporary charges that the 
great dailies and periodicals are either bought by their 
favorite prop, big business, or bribed indirectly by their 
advertisers. But it is the section of the press that most 
often uses the words “‘bought,” ‘‘ bribed,” “‘wage slaves,’ 
“capitalist press,” “kept press” that is most often un- 
reliable in both its editorial and advertising columns. Their 
standards of advertising morality, when compared with 
those of a majority of our great newspapers and periodi- 
cals, are as low and debased as their editorial aims. 

The professionally discontented and the professionally 
ground-down must have a soap-box newspaper or peri- 
odical and, if possible, some sort of an organization that 
will both subscribe to their papers and pay dues to their 
organizations in order that they may stimulate discontent 
and coin it into an easy living and a good-thing position 
for themselves. Divine discontent—heretofore the great 
American incentive to true progress—is being superseded 
by a new discontent that believes in nothing but the devil 
and all his works. 

Nothing could be better for our country and its citizens 
than the old American discontent that spurred one upward. 
Nothing could be worse than the new Russian discontent 
that would drag all down except those leaders who see 
in the stupidity and credulity of their followers a chance 
to gain positions that could never be theirs in the compe- 
tition of brains, and fortunes that they could never accu- 
mulate in the competition of commerce. Facts, figures, 
reason, logic and truth are all capitalist lies to these fel- 
lows. They appeal to an age-old instinct in humanity—a 
perverse desire that crops out at intervals in mankind to 
follow after some false god, in the secret hope that he will 
be more lenient with their stupidities, more sympathetic 
with their laziness, kindlier with their vices than the just 
God of their fathers. The turning of the old Israelites to 
Baal, to Dagon and other false gods of the East was prob- 
ably a crude Old-Testament Bolshevism. 

Nothing is easier than to be a fake Messiah if one cares 
to deceive and mislead the people. Almost any man of 
plausible address who will let his whiskers grow and walk 
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down the street proclaiming a new creed—especially if it 
promises less work, more pay, more wine and more 
women—can gather a following overnight and head a new 
sect, with what theatrical people call “important money” 
flowing into his coffers. For life is hard if lived rightly— 
but it is even harder if lived wrongly. Happiness is some- 
thing that we are doing, not getting, day by day. And 
nothing permanent is built without slow and deep founda- 
tions. A bomb may blow up a factory, the torch may 
destroy a city, but they must be rebuilt one brick at a 
time. Lenine and Trotzky and their followers, from the 
uneducated sincere fool to the educated insincere ass, may 
destroy civilization, but it must be rebuilt in the sweat and 
blood of coming generations—generations that they would 
reénslave in the name of freedom. 

Publishing is a field that is open to anyone with an idea 
and the ability to express it. For the real capital of pub- 
lishing—the only product of publishing—is ideas. The 
actual paper or periodical is simply a package. Because 
of this, perhaps, it is easier than in a business where the 
product is a concrete thing to sell poisonous, adulterated 
and meretricious goods to the unsuspecting and unedu- 
cated. The market is full of quack papers, containing 
easy-to-take nostrums for every human ill and pink pan- 
aceas for white-livered people; but they are all dope—at 
best, cheap opium and wood alcohol—purveyors of half- 
lies, near-lies and lies. 


Health Insurance 


OMPULSORY state-managed health insurance on the 
German pattern does not go well here. Americans— 
wage earners as much as others—dislike ‘‘compulsory’’; 
they dislike being dry-nursed under the paternal hand of 
the state. The cost would be high. Many members of the 
medical profession object to it. Many workmen believe 
it would set up an oppressive discrimination against per- 
sons who though not in perfect health are able to do a very 
good day’s work. Compulsory insurance was decisively 
defeated in the California plebiscite. It failed in New York. 
A chief argument against it has been that at much less 
cost and very much less compulsion upon the individual 
public health can be better conserved by a broad plan of 
hygienic and preventive measures under competent and 
liberally supported boards of health. It is pointed out 
that after thirty-five years of compulsory health insurance 
the German death rate is higher than ours. 

Rejecting compulsory health insurance then, we should 
turn energetically to the alternative of better health laws, 
stronger health boards. There ought to be a vigorous 
educational campaign on sickness prevention. Rejecting 
compulsory insurance is merely negative. We ought to 
attack the positive side. 

Of course we do attack it. Every state and probably 
every village has its health board or health officer. Yet 
there is no state and no village in which these agencies 
might not be profitably strengthened. Agitation for com- 
pulsory health insurance has had a good result in directing 
livelier attention to sickness prevention. Keep that up. 


The Next Administration 


HE world has been fed up with doctrines. The Prus- 

sians were good enough neighbors so long as they con- 
fined their attention to the workaday business of growing 
sugar beets and making dynamos. It was when they 
became obsessed by a rotten theory of world politics that 
they became destructive. Russia would be free, busy and 
on the way to prosperity to-day but that irreconcilable 
doctrinaires wrecked the nation. More or less we Amer- 
icans hitched our wagon to a star and found it had run 
intoastump. There are always ten men who can show you 
how to hitch your wagon to a star for one who can show 
you how to get the stump out of the road. 

We want to see a stump-pulling Administration at 
Washington; one that is mightily concerned with getting 
the best service out of the railroads, the most wheat to the 
acre, the highest wages the traffic will bear; not by star 
gazing but by experienced and practical-minded applica- 
tion to the immediate concrete problems. 

By and large, the man who knows the best practical 
thing to do in the next twenty-four hours is the best recon- 
structor. It is the next ten rods of road that you have to 
get over first. If that is impassable the fact that the rest 
of the road leads to Elysium does not help much. We 
want the sort of wisdom that can deal best with the imme- 
diate concrete situation—the business man’s sort of ability, 
if you please. Lincoln had it in an eminent degree. 

Back of all the theorizing it is a business man’s sort of 
problem that overhangs the world to-day—just more food 
and clothing, lumber and locomotives. No settlement of 
theories will really help until that is settled. Nothing could 


be more hopeful than a régime at Washington 
getically set about the humdrum business of 
the Government itself and making it a practiea 
economical machine. That would be a hope 
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Keep it Moving 


R: FREAR has introduced a joint resolutioy) 

that after December 1, 1920, the Ways ;j 
Committee of the House and the Finance Coy 
the Senate shall form a joint budget committee jj 
diction over both revenue and appropriation) 
that committee all executive estimates of e 
shall be referred; and no other committee oj] 
Senate shall report any bill carrying an appropr} 
raise revenue. When the executive estimate | 
tures—that is, the debit side of the budget—has) 
up and referred to this joint committee no n} 
expenditure may be added to it by the commit, 
item increased except on request of the Presid} 
two-thirds vote of the committee. But the) 
may eliminate or reduce items by majority vote. 
budget bill, passed upon by the committee, is }} 
Congress it shall not be in order for any men, 
House to offer an amendment increasing any jy 
bill except when such an increase conforms to }} 
executive estimate. 

Like Mr. Good’s bill, this moves in the righ 
Finally there can be no budget reform worth ta) 
as long as a dozen or twenty committees have i 
each on its own hook, to bring in a bill involving 
priation at any time during a session, or as loi] 
rolling clique of members in either branch ej 
appropriation bills at will. This joint resoluti) 
cidedly in the right direction. i 

This Congress is pledged to budget reform] 
present arrangement wastes money, time and oj 
is admitted by everybody. Congress has starte 
it is kept moving; write letters; interest the } 
talk it to your friends. 


Press:Agenting the Govern 


N THE last two years we have had many ofii 
ments from Washington that are fine examp3 
official statements ought not to be. Early w 
about that melancholy airplane business wert 
flagrant example. If the first statements thate 


with official sanction about airplane constructich 


made by private persons who were trying to selh 
stock on the strength of them, the Postoffice Ip 
would have shut them out of the mails and r 
their authors. Less flagrantly some other 4¥ 
agencies have offended. 

What they call window-dressing in Lombardi 
puffery in patent-medicine advertising has nog 
in an official statement to the public. During th} 
was a certain excuse—not a very good one, t 
plausible color. It might be urged then that tox 
the Government’s progress in war preparatiors 
ened public morale. 

We expect actors, authors and candidates I 
hold a receptive button hole for the decorative 
don’t blame them much when they arrange 1 
rose there at the psychological moment. We¢ 
government officers to hand themselves bouquei 
statements. Official statements ought to be in 4 
a conscientious auditor’s report to the stockil 
they furnish ground for complacency let other? 
cover it. ; 


The Short Cut 


T IS not improbable that England will go or 
ment ownership of the country’s coal mi 
have been comprehensive hearings; there is 
agitation; in view of the present drift over th 
alization, or government ownership, looks not jj 
The gist of it is that before the war at least il 
poorly paid—twenty-five shillings a week he 
average, the secretary of the Miners’ Federatio ‘ 
hundred and ten dollars a year, says another 10 
rule they were very badly housed. 
Certainly that was a bad situation. But t)' 
seems to show that the big trouble with the # 
industry was merely bad organization. It shi 
thousand individual mine owners normall) 
engaged in what the chief inspector of mines 
minded person too—calls cut-throat competiti' 
coal. Lack of effectual codrdination or consoli wr 
judgment, prevents enhanced production and? 
cost of production, and entails waste: 
In government ownership—with the gre | 
power of organized labor in England—the nit 
short cut to better wages, with the deficit chi 
the National Treasury. Thorough and efficient 
tion of the industry under private ownership a}! 
ment would give as good wages with no deficit. 
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3 sounds reassuring, 
in the light of the 
we have exhausted 
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the actual situation 
yiul, for of our total 
; deposits less than 
ant are high-grade 
2 almost the whole 
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1 from this better 
1. The earliest de- 
our steam and gas 
ming in the fields 
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ting districts of our 
Yast. Many corpo- 
his crowded region, 
coming scarcity of 
high-grade fuels, 
t to insure their fu- 
cumulating a coal 
t have been unable 
e an acreage hold- 
f the character they 
iis condition caused 
eel concern recently 
reas of inferior coal, 
> that by applying 
thods of prepara- 
mine a satisfactory 
ght be obtained. 
at sold ten years 
an acre now brings $700. Seams that netted 
royalties of six to ten cents a ton are now 
Toyalty basis of thirty cents a ton. War sta- 
industry. For the first time many mining com- 
ta careful record of true costs. The newly 
tional Coal Association has perfected a daily 
ering prices of sales and details of contracts for 
300,000,000 tons of fuel annually. 
tmation is sent free to the producers and sell- 
and at the same time is given to the public. 
‘s merely a record of prices obtained in closed 
$8 each day, it removes uncertainty and fosters 
in both buyer and seller. The plan is similar 
owed in the livestock and grain markets and 
‘Its success on the elimination of ignorance. If 
d men are in a hall and the place is dark, some- 
to get hurt in case of a mad scramble to get 
place is kept lighted the likelihood of a stam- 
ened. In similar fashion business transactions 
lerly when the exact market conditions are 


ancial interests that have always abhorred the 
4 coal-mining investment have been quick to 
ster trend of developments and have entered 
ry on a large scale. These new interests 
what few coal tracts there were still accessible 
se markets and yet available for purchase. 
ence has tended toward better relationships 
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Electric Service to Copper Plants in Bingham Canyon 


among the producers. It is also evident that with the 
entrance of new capital there will be a refinement of 
methods and consequently less waste. 

Doctor Garfield, former Fuel Administrator, insists that 
the acquaintanceship between the Government and the 
individual mining company shall continue, and that the 
codperation which was developed during the war shall not 
be lost. By this he does not mean that there will be any 
rigorous control of industry by the Government. But he 
does urge a deliberate and purposeful maintenance of 
contact, in order that there may be a sufficient degree of 
mutual understanding to insure fair treatment to labor, 
capital and the public. 

Doctor Garfield is not in favor of government owner- 
ship, but does see the necessity of establishing relations 
of codperation between private corporations and the state 
in all our basic industries. 

From the foregoing it is plain that we are in the morning 
of a new day in coal mining. There is no question but that 
consumers who have not provided themselves with satis- 
factory sources of supply must become accustomed to 
using lower grades of coal as time passes. Prices cannot 
return to the low figures of recent years because of the 
larger difficulties of mining less favorable seams, more 
costly equipment, higher wages and increased freight 
rates. 

This new situation will cost the people of the United 
States upward of a billion dollars annually, as compared 


s a 


Cents 


with the fuel bill in the years 
before the war. 

The thought naturally rises: 
What can be done to offset this 
added public burden? Also: 
What can we do to safeguard 
the country against a disas- 
trous power shortage in our 
thickly populated Eastern 
States if a real business revival 
starts in earnest next fall? 
During the last twenty years 
the population of the United 
States has increased 42 per 
cent, but in this same period 
the consumption of coal has in- 
creased 172 percent. Moreand 
more we are employing me- 
chanical means for doing 
things, and this necessitates 
an increased consumption of 
power. Assuming that the 
nation’s population and _ in- 
dustrial growth will continue 
at the same rate that has pre- 
vailed in recent years it is 
amazing to discover that in 
that case by the year 1940 we 
shall be consuming annually 
1,400,000,000 tons of coal. It 
would be wholly impossible 
for the present system of 
American railroads to handle 
any such’ production and at 
the same time carry the nor- 
mal increases of other freight. 
Twenty years is not a long 
time in the history of a na- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, 
that immediate thought be 
given to the all-important 
problem of a national power 
supply. 

The appalling wastes of 
the past were due primarily 
to the selfishness of private 
interests. Coal fields were 
opened not so much to mine 
coal for the country’s indus- 
tries as to get freight tonnage 
for the railroads. These car- 
riers also fixed the price and 
dictated the point where the 
coal should be sold, so as to 
reap the benefit of a long haul 
and a high freight rate. In 
reality mining was but a sub- 
sidiary business carried on to 
fatten the treasuries of our 
great transportation systems. 
But the railroads were not 
alone in the exploitation of 
our rich coal resources. The 
steel manufacturers early in 
the last century were using charcoal in their metallurgical 
practice, when they discovered that a product of similar 
derivation could be made from bituminous coal instead of 
from wood. The growing scarcity of wood supplies caused 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, as far back as 1817, 
to carry on an investigation out of which grew our coke 
industry. During these hundred or more years the metal- 
lurgists have thought only of their own needs and have 
ignored the vast losses resulting from the wasteful methods 
of manufacturing coke. 

Recently there has come a partial awakening. The 
practice of burning raw coal in ovens that save only the 
carbonized product and permit all the other latent values 
to go up in smoke is being discarded. Last year the final 
value of the products obtained in our by-product ovens 
was approximately $175,000,000. The same tonnage of 
coal carbonized in the old fashion would have given a coke 
product worth about $75,000,000. This indicates a saving 
of $100,000,000 each year through using modernized 
methods of coke manufacture. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the fact that public interest demands the economical 
use of such a vital and limited resource as coal, and not- 
withstanding that to-day a modern by-product oven 
plant costs at least two million dollars, the new methods 
pay handsomely in the actual dividends they earn for 
those who employ them. 

In this dawning of economic consciousness, however, let 
us not misinterpret our real opportunity. Only one-sixth 
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of our coal output is used for making 
coke and gas; two-thirds of all we 
produce goes into the production of 
power, while the remaining one-sixth 
is employed for heating buildings. Of 
the fuel that generates power half is 
taken by the various industries and 
the remaining half is consumed by the 
nation’s transportation lines. 

As to the waste of fuel by the rail- 
roads, the solution lies in the eventual 
electrification of all the carriers. In 
operating a steam railroad the cost of 
motive power amounts to thirty per 
cent of the total expense. For the 
same road electrified the power costs 
will amount to no more than ten per 
cent. One ton of coal converted into 
electric energy and used in an electric 
railroad engine does as much work as 
four tons of the same coal burned un- 
der the boiler of our most modern steam 
locomotive. One road that connects 
two large cities is part way electric 
and the remainder of the distance 
steam. On this line it has been found 
that the trains require less than half 
as much coal per mile on the part that 
is electrified. It is plain, therefore, 
that the country would benefit to the 
extent of eighty or ninety million tons of coal an- 
nually if the whole transportation system of the 
nation were to be electrified. 

In the matter of our great basic industries 
there is an equal opportunity to effect immense 
fuel savings. The war taught us many lessons in 
boiler efficiency, but with the coming of peace 
it is necessary that we proceed to correct our 
earlier mistakes in a more deliberate, more sci- 
entific and more lasting fashion. Approximately 
eleven million persons are employed in all the 
American plants that are devoted to manufactur- 
ing. It is estimated that these establishments used 
thirty million horse power last year. This is more 
than double the horse power used by our industries 
in 1900. During these eighteen years average wages 
doubled, which refutes the arguments of those 
who fear that more mechanical power means 
lower wages and less demand for man power. 


In the years that are approaching, our factories and 
mills that do not use electric power exclusively will burn a 
special grade of coke, or carbonized coal, instead of the 
raw fuel now consumed. It is of course true that the gen- 
eral run of present-day metallurgical coke is not a satis- 
factory fuel because of its cellular structure, which causes 
it to burn too fast and chill too easily. The solution of 
the problem lies in getting an artificial fuel from a modified 


form of by-product 
oven. Such a fuel 
would be anon-cellular 
carbonized residue that 
would burn without 
smoke and give us a 
clear atmosphere about 
our cities and in our 
trains. Such a plan is 
no dream and must 
come soon, for it is 
ridiculous to believe 
that with the develop- 
ment of a great coal- 
products industry, 
which is coming rap- 
idly, the residue from 
the ovens—which is 
the fuel portion of the 
coal—could not be sold 
far cheaper than the 
raw coal. Nothing un- 
der the sun can pre- 
vent the eventual 
separation of all coal 
intotwo groups: First 
there will be the heat 
or energy producing 
portion; and second 
we shall have the com- 
mercial constituents— 
ammonia, benzol and 
tar. 

An alternative for 
this scheme is the plan 
of manufacturing gas 
and by-products right 
at the mine mouth. In 
such a case the gas can 
be sold near by or con- 
verted into electrical 
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A Charcoal Burner in Mexico. Above—The Power House and Tipple 
of a Bituminous Mine. Thousands of Such Power Plants Are Wast:- 
ing Coal All Over America 


energy for transmission to industrial centers in near-by 
states. Gas is of course the perfect fuel. It is efficient 
in every respect, and unlike coal it can be turned off im- 
mediately when its heat is no longer needed. The flow 
of gas, if properly handled, is completely burned, while 
with coal it is not possible to prevent unburned pieces 
from falling into the ashes. Also, with gas there is no 
large amount of metal to heat, but with coal much of the 
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energy from the fuel is con; 
heating the furnace or gt¢ 
still more heat is radiated ar 
small percentage actually us 
chief difficulty with gas is th 
not be transported long distz 

But since most of our y 
located at points distant from 
dustrial centers it is likely th 
power purposes will run g 
electricity. In regard to t} 
the latter, Secretary Lane h 
teresting and practical plan. 
with the idea that the larg 
power station if substitute 
small, private, isolated plant 
at least fifty per cent in fuel, 
is not all. Secretary Lane uy; 
ful power survey concerning 
United States, paying first at 
the highly congested Easter 
comprising the states from } 
setts to Virginia. In the ter 
tending from Boston to ] 
there is concentrated one-fou 
power-generating capacity of 
country. Mr. Smith, direc) 
United States Geological Su; 
mates that this region uses }; 
600,000,000 kilowatt hours | 
It is therefore evident that Secretary Li 
ing wisely in suggesting a superpower s' 
this overcrowded territory. 

It does seem that the logical develop: 
is a multiple-transmission line of high yi 
tending all the way from Boston to W 
and on to Richmond. Energy could be; 
into this unified system by power statio! 
near the mine mouths, and by hyv) 
plants located at several of the twent; 
water-power sites tributary to this ari, 
would be created a veritable river of pi 
ing through America’s busiest region ar 
of furnishing energy to hundreds of i 
factories at less than half of what it cos, 
The hydroelectric plants would be loeaii 
Connecticut;* Delaware, Susquehanna | 
mac Rivers. The mines that would be ul 
situated in Pennsylvania and Marylal 
scheme of hitching up American rivers and Amec 
would bring into use a vast wealth of undevelc» 
power that is now going to waste, and woul 
many of our transportation difficulties by pernit 
speedy electrification and economical operat) 
great Eastern railroads. 

New England is a danger spot in the nation’si 
life. These states form the only group in th\ 
without a rii 
supply, andy 
consume fiyp 
of all the 
duced in t) 
States. In e 
facture of con 
the powere 
varies fron t 
twenty per ni 
total cost. “le 
woman who j 
of clothes feiil 
lars can fiir 
nearly two «ll 
for coal coll 
the process)i 
facturing th3o 
is of vital te 
everyone, !¢ 
that all pos)lé 
ures be taketo 
the high ta ol 
that resultilr 
soletemeth(s0 
generation. | — 
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on a pile of lumber in a sun- 

baked littlemining town down 
near the Arizona border. One of my com- 
panions was the sheriff of the county and 
the other was an old man with snowy beard 
and sky-blue eyes whom everyone called 
Mac. To look on him was to behold a vision of the past. 

As we were whiling away the time with idle talk some- 
thing was said which roused the spirit of reminiscence 
within this survivor of the unfenced West. He closed his 
jackknife with a snap, threw away a pine stick from which 
he had been peeling shavings and, turning his sky-blue 
eyes on the sheriff, “‘I remember ——”’ he began. 

After which he told of cheating Death in quicksand 
fords, of day-long battles with naked Apaches in the 
malapi, of fighting off bandits from the stage while the 
driver kept the horses on a run up Dragoon Pass, of grim 
old ranchmen stalking cattle thieves by night, of frontier 
sheriffs and desperadoes and a wilderness that was more 
savage than the wild riders who sought sanctuary within 
its arid solitudes. He did not talk for more than forty-five 
minutes at the most, and the words came slowly from his 
lips, but when he had done my head was spinning from 
more visions of bold men and large deeds than it had held 
since the Christmas night when I reeled off to bed after 
bolting a full half of the Boy’s Froissart. 


[ona were three of us sitting 


(Az 


The Sand Walking Company 


AyD after that old man had sauntered away in the hot 
white Arizona sunshine I thought of other grizzled 
chroniclers to whom I had listened in other parts of the 
West. Some of their tales came back to me—straightfor- 
ward simple stories of the days before farmers, barbed-wire 
fences and branch railroad lines—and I marveled at the 
richness of a lore whose plain unvarnished narratives of 
fact stand out with values exceeding those of most ad- 
venture fiction, more vivid and colorful than the anecdotes 
of the Middle Ages which the French chronicler set down 
for all the world to read. 

Every state between the Mississippi and the Pacific has 
its own stories of deeds that took place during an era when 
even the lawbreakers attained a certain harsh nobility and 
when plain men must prove themselves heroic if they 
would survive. The names of many heroes in these tales 
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low Death Valley 
y Frederick R. Bechdolt. 


have become like household words all over the United 
States, and what they did in many places is printed on the 
maps of school geographies. But there is a vanished legion 
of those old-timers who are remembered only in the im- 
mediate neighborhoods where they lived swiftly and died 
hard. Emigrant and prospector, pioneer and Indian chief, 
cowboy and cattle thief, sheriff, stage robber and Pony 
Express rider—only the old men can tell their stories now. 

All those men, whether they be famous or forgotten, 
owned a common virtue which still survives among the 
people who came after them. That pioneer spirit which 
makes the average American eager to try what no one else 
has done is the common motive in the tales of their ex- 
ploits. It stands out strongly in this story, which tells how 
Death Valley got its name. 

One evening early in November, 1849, a party of emi- 
grants was encamped near Mountain Meadows down in 
Southern Utah close to the Nevada line. It was a gloriouc 
night of the intermountain autumn. The stars burned 
large and yellow overhead. In their faint radiance the 
white tops of more than one hundred prairie schooners 
gleamed at the base of the hillside which rose in the west. 
Here and there one of the canvas covers glowed incan- 
descent from a candlelight within, where some mother was 
tucking her children into their beds. Out on the long slope 
the feeding oxen moved like shadows through the sage- 
brush and beyond them coyotes shrieked incessantly. 

Fairly in the middle of the camp a leaping flame shone 
on the faces of a crowd of men. For the world-old question 
of a short cut had arisen to divide opinions in this company, 
and they had gathered round a large fire to try to settle the 
matter. 

They were on their way to California and the placer 
fields. In Salt Lake City they had learned that the season 
was too far advanced to permit their crossing the Sierras 
by the northern passes and they had organized into what 
they called the Sand Walking Company, with John Hunt, 
a bearded Mormon elder, as their captain and their guide. 
He was to conduct them by a trail—unmarked as yet by 
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| 
any wagon track—ov} 
some of his people had tye 
the old Spanish grantre 

acquired by their church at San Bi 
This routé to the gold fields foli 
Colorado watershed southward, {x 
vantage of such few streams as fiye 
the basin, to turn northward again at the puel) ‘ 
Angeles. Thus it described a great loop near!p 
with what is now Nevada’s southern boundary.| 
But before the Sand Walking Company left iit 
City a man named Williams drew a map for ie 
number, showing what he claimed was a shorte)a 
to the land of gold. This Williams Short a 
came to be called during many a heated discussil, 
off straight into the West, bearing to the San Fi 
road the relation of a chord to its are, until it jal 
snow-clad peak. This peak, according to the ‘a 
visible for many miles, a clear landmark aur 
half the journey. Reaching it, the trail turn¢s! 
north to cross the range by an easy pass and iV 

long rich valley to the gold fields. .There were 
ends of good feed and water holes on the draws 
promise of time saved was an important conside ti 
all the company was getting impatient to a 

placer diggings lest they be too late. | 


q 


The Short Route or the Long? 


ARE trail forked near this place where theywe 
camped to-night. John Hunt had halted the !T 
for two days while scouts crossed the long divi t 
west and looked over the country beyond the 
see if wagons could travel that way. And now 
finders were giving their reports. They stood i 
space by the fire, three lean and sunburned mj 4 
in semi-Indian costume, with their powder his 
from their shoulders and long sheath knives in th I 
belts. One after the other they addressed the 
each gave it as his opinion that the short cuW 
practical. The country was too rough, they sai 

u 


The murmur of many voices rose among the 
Most of the men there were nearing middle age d 
showed on the bearded faces of the great majo i= 
and disappointment, for they were eager to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
journey’s end and that Williams map had roused high 
hopes. Here and there a woman stood beside her husband 
listening anxiously to what he said, watching his eyes as 
he hearkened to the talk of those about. 

But there was a portion of the circle which stood out in 
marked contrast to the rest. The men here were for the 
most part in their early twenties. Their faces were serene, 
their eyes untroubled by any doubt and there were no 
women among them. While the others stood weighed 
down by uncertainty they lounged full length on the 
ground, basking in the heat of the flames; or sat in groups 
on near-by wagon tongues laughing and whispering jests 
among themselves. Several of them were wearing bits of 
Indian finery after the manner of the guides. And this 
sprinkling of buckskin shirts, fringed leggings and beaded 
moccasins, together with an occasional crop of thick hair 
that reached to a pair of broad young shoulders, gave a 
dash of savage picturesqueness to their section of the 
audience. They were a company of bachelors from Illinois 
and called themselves the Jayhawkers. Their end of camp 
had been the scene of wrestling matches and frolic every 
night since the train had left Salt Lake City; and—as one 
might expect—it was one of their number who had got that 
map of the Williams Short Route. They were unanimous 
in advocating it. 

Now Ed Doty, their captain, stepped forward into the 
open space by the fire and fixed his bold young eyes on 
John Hunt, whom 
he addressed rather 
than the audience. 

“We haven’t 
found the country 
yet,” he said, ‘“‘that 
could stop us and 
we’re not afraid of 
that over there.” 

He pointed out 
into the darkness 
where the summit of 
the divide showed 
black against the 
western sky. 

“We're going to 
try the Williams 
Short Route.” 

Hunt nodded. 

“All right,” he 
answered quietly. 
“‘ And if the rest try 
it I’m going through 
with you if I have 
to pass through hell 
to reach the other 
end of the trail. But 
if one wagon sticks 
to the San Bernar- 
dino road I'll stay 
with that wagon, 
for I passed my word 
to take you that 
way.” 

It was some time 
near midnight when 
the crowd left the 
fire, but the sun was 
barely up the next 
morning before the 
wagons were lined 
out along the side 
hill. Far ahead of them where the trail forked, John 
Hunt stood waiting alone. 

The white-topped prairie schooners came on slowly 
toward him from the northward through the sage, the 
heads of the long-horned oxen swinging low from side to 
side before their heavy wooden yokes. The first span 
reached the solitary figure of the captain and went straight 
on south. The wagon rumbled by and Hunt knew by its 
passing that he must keep to the San Bernardino trail. 
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The Edge of the Desert 


UT the second driver halted his team and leaned out 
from his seat to take the hand that Hunt extended him. 

“We'll try the short route,’’ he said. 

““Good-by,” the captain bade him. ‘‘Good luck.” 

The man called to his lead span; the great yokes creaked 
and the front wheels whined against the wagon box as the 
animals swung the prairie schooner to the west. 

And now wagon after wagon halted while its occupants 
exchanged a brief farewell with the bearded man beside 
the road, then struck out straight westward up the long 
steep slope. When Hunt turned to rejoin his remnant of a 
following three-quarters of its members had forsaken the 
Sand Walking Company. 

The prairie schooners of the seceders made a slender 
white line in the wilderness of sage which reached on before 
them up and up. Beyond the crest which rose gray-brown 
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against the cloudless Indian-summer sky the desert... 


waited, silent as death itself. 

They traveled for three days up that long steep slope, 
and when they reached the summit to look down upon the 
other side they discovered that the Williams map was 
worthless as a guide. Here where it promised easy going a 
steep-walled cafion led down from the north, blocking their 
road. Beyond a wilderness of sandstone pinnacles and 
naked cliffs dropped away and away to depths invisible. 

Then most of the drivers turned their oxen back to 
follow Captain Hunt and overtake him on the San Ber- 
nardino trail, by which he led his company in safety to 
Los Angeles. But twenty-seven wagons remained parked 
among the twisted junipers, their occupants biding the 
return of scouts whom they had sent ahead to seek a pass. 
Though the map had proved of no value when it came to 
showing a road, they still believed in the snow-clad peak 
which it promised somewhere before them in the hidden 
West. They were determined to find that landmark and 
strike out for it. 

The scouts came back on the fourth day and reported a 
pass far to the northward round the cafion head. But 
before the prairie schooners lined out on the ridge to make 
the long detour the unmarried owners of outfits banded 
together in a company, advising those with families to 
return to Captain Hunt. They did not care, they said, to 
be responsible for the lives of women and children in this 
unmapped wilderness. The advice was not taken and the 


A Storm on the Panamint Range Opposite Death Valley > 


train set forth in two sections, twenty wagons belonging to 
the Jayhawkers and their bachelor companions and seven 
owned by men who traveled with their wives and little 
ones. 


The scouts had picked an easy route through rolling | 


hills where bunch grass stood in thick clusters among the 
tall gray sage. The oxen cropped the rich feed as they went 
along. Clear streams ran noisily in most of the ravines. 
The train passed the cafion head, and one day after con- 
siderable aimless wandering it turned westward to cross a 
succession of wide tablelands where feed was good and 
water plentiful. 

The Indian-summer season was at its height now—clear 
balmy days and cloudless nights. Their progress was 
steady for some time, uninterrupted by ill luck of any 
kind. When they halted for the midday meal it was like a 
great picnic in the soft warm sunshine, and when evening 
came the Jayhawkers rollicked round their fires or gathered 
where one of their number had tuned up his fiddle. Wil- 
liam Isham was his name, a great bearded fellow who 
hailed originally from Rochester, New York. He would 
sit by the hour on the tongue of his wagon playing Oh, 
Susannah and other lively airs or strike up a jig tune while 
Negro Joe, who had fled from slavery in Mississippi, did a 
double shuffle in the firelight. The children slipped away 
from their mothers to get peeps at the fun from the edges 
of the crowd or play hide and seek in the shadows of the 
sagebrush. There were ten of these youngsters in all. 


> 


Many of these evenings would find a num 
older men clustered round the wagon of Asahe 
a Wisconsin pioneer whose outfit included a yoy 
by the name of William Manley. For Manley y 
nearly every day to spy out the country, and th. 
eager now for tidings of the snow-clad peak 
before them hidden in the West. 

Now gradually as they went onward the cour 
to change; the sagebrush became more stunted 
tufts sparser; the streams ran smaller and sm: 
there came a day when they traveled from 
long after sunset before they encountered any y 
this lay lukewarm in hollows of the sandstone, 
tions from rains of long ago. The earth these 
hard and dry, and there were stretches where th 
earth at all, only a rubble of sharp rock fragme 
ing heat waves under the glaring sun. 


The Lake That Never Was 


fs, was no rollicking about the camp fires 
When evening came the men were weary fror 
their wagons over rugged ground or spent fror 
lofty buttes to look ahead for signs of water. | 
fiddler, left his violin in its case—he never to 
that case again. The oxen had grown gaunt fr 
forage and drink; they wandered about the ni 
nibbling disdainfully at what growth there 
bitter’ 
weeds, 
That 
the cou 
come 
bly that: 
not reali: 
ence of | 
until the; 
fronte: 
appalling: 
one afte) 
All th 
all the ; 
the drive 
goading } 
oxen wil 
peered i 
dened es 
the gla 
from whl 
series ((I 
conaany 
for they 
barrels 1s 
very loyal 
were aly 
some sif 0 
or pool. | 
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them uti 
ery, a 
shout th 
two mil ( 
to the ‘1h 
the plai)p 
betwee th 
shaped Ik 
whose ite 
bluer tha 
had el 
upon.A 
breeze ‘was stirring its surface and on the fth 
there were some trees whose branches were })¥ 
perhaps the wind were stronger over there. 
Now every driver lashed his oxen into a lube 
and the women lifted the canvas tops of the prile 
ers to show their children the pretty lake. Thihi 
turned away from its course and went rumblii 4 
plain—one mile, then a second, and still anot r 
before they found themselves in the midst} # 
expanse of clay baked by the sun to rocklik 
The vision of blue waters had vanished witlhe 
ness of a dream which ceases on the instant o}Wé 
The mothers lowered the canvas wagon’ 
soothed their crying children, and the driver! 
oxen back toward the trail they had forsake0 
of the mirage. There was no word of gri 
men, no outcry of despair; but the shoulders! § 
sagging when they made their dry camp ql 
there was a new hardness in the eyes of all of 
They had looked upon the desert and the: 
what it was! | 
As they were sitting about their little i 
staggering among them out of the darkns. 
Manley, the young hunter of the Bennett ovit 
been away for two days on one of his recon?! 
peditions. They gathered round him in si 
read the question in their eyes and shook his 
(Continued on Page 34) — 
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“No water,” he answered, “nor sign of 
it, but I have seen asnow mountain straight 
west of us.” 

He told them how he had stayed out on 
the summit of a high butte the night before 
until dawn came revealing a dead world. 
Dark ragged mountains of volcanic rock 
rose to the north, and to the south a tangle 
of naked ridges whose sides were discolored 
as though by fire. Between these scorched 
ranges a plain stretched out for a good hun- 
dred miles into the west, as level as a floor 
and gleaming white. Beyond that plain a 
chain of mountains loomed, and behind this 
gloomy range he saw a snow-clad peak that 
glistened in the morning sun. 

They talked the situation over. All of 
them were convinced that Manley had 
found the peak described by the Williams 
map and now they argued for different 
routes. Of the four points of the compass 
there was only one that lacked an advocate. 
For while some urged a northward circuit, 
and others believed there would be greater 
safety to the south, and many were deter- 
mined to push straight on west across the 
gleaming plain of alkali, there was not one 
word said of turning back into the east. 

Survivors tell how some of the women 
wept under the covers of the prairie schoon- 
ers that night, but none of those mothers 
raised her voice in favor of retreat. They 
were pioneers, these people, and it seemed 
as if they did not know how to turn back. 


The Jayhawkers’ Trail 


No one can ever set the fullness of their 
story down in words; for the Amargosa 
Desert has a wicked beauty which is be- 
yond the telling, and one must journey out 
beyond the black escarpments of the Funeral 
Mountains and fight for his life in the silent 
reaches of that broken wilderness if he 
would begin to realize what they went 
through. 

They made their last camp together at a 
brackish water hole near the edge of the 
plain which Manley had described. Be- 
yond it they could now see the snow-clad 
peak. They repeated to one another the 
legends on the Williams map, its promise 
of a pass close by that summit and of a fer- 
tile valley leading to the gold fields in the 
north. If they could only reach that moun- 
tain, they agreed, their hardships would be 
over, their journey as good as ended. 

They separated here to set forth by two 
different routes. The Jayhawkers struck 
straight out across the 
flat while the little com- 
pany of families kept 
to a more roundabout 
course in thesouth, hop- 
ing to find water in the 
mountains there. From 
this time on, though 
their trails converged 
and crossed, the wagons 
never reunited in one 
train again. 

In that silent land 
where the skeletons of 
dead mountain ranges 
lie strewn among the 
graves of seas that died 
in ages past they held 
their eyes on the one 
sign of life that rose 
into the clear sky be- 
yond—the peak whose 
promise kept them 
moving onintothewest. 

Days passed and the 
smaller party found no 
water in any of the 
cafions which came 
down to them from the 
south. They used the 
last drops from their 
casks and now they 
could not eat for thirst; 
they could not sleep. 
The children wailed for 
drink until their voices 
died away to dry whis- 
perings, and when the 
mothers strove to com- 
fort them they found 
their arid tongues had 
lost the power of shap- 
ing words. 

At last Manley, the 
young hunter with the 
Bennett wagons, dis- 
covered a warm spring 
near a cafion head, but 
the oxen lay down in 
their tracks on their way 
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up the gorge and the men were obliged to 
bring water to them in buckets before they 
could get the unhappy brutes to rise. They 
filled the barrels with the tepid fluid and 
goaded the teams on, seeking some sign of 
a pass in the low black range which lay 
between them and the snow peak. If there 
were only an opening it seemed as if they 
might win through. 

The Jayhawkers pressed hard across the 
gleaming plain. The surface of that plain 
was as white as snow, as level as a floor. 
It was so hard that the wheels left no track 
on it; no shrub grew from it, only a low 
bitter weed that crumbled to a gray powder 
at the slightest touch. The oxen plodded 
along with their heads hung so low that 
their muzzles almost swept the ground. 
They stood about the camp at night, ema- 
ciated beyond belief, swaying from weak- 
ness, grating their teeth as they moved 
their jaws with a pathetic instinct of 
rumination. 

Five days passed, and on the night of the 
fifth, when these young fellows knew they 
could not live another twenty-four hours 
without water, a light cloud came between 
them and the stars. They felt the cool 
touch of snowflakes on their faces and they 
spread their blankets to gather what they 
could while the oxen licked the moisture 
from the earth. The next morning the sun 
shone hot again upon the plain, against 
whose vast expanse the wagons showed, a 
little line of dots creeping slowly toward 
the white-topped mountain in the west. 

At Ash Meadows, where the bitter waters 
of the Amargosa River rise from their hid- 
den depths to flow for a few hundred yards 
between gray hills of shifting sand, the 
trails of the two parties converged. By 
the time they reached this dismal oasis 
they were killing their oxen for such shreds 
of meat as they could strip from the bones; 
but as each of the wagons left the place, 
climbing the divide beyond it, the occu- 
pants forgot their sufferings and talked of 
the desert as something they had left be- 
hind. For Furnace Creek Cafion lay ahead 
of them, a rift in the black range which rose 
between them and the snow-clad peak. 

The Jayhawkers were in the lead now. 
They went down the gorge, whose black 
walls seemed to shut out the sky in places, 
and on Christmas morning, 1849, they 
emerged from its mouth to see the great 
peak just ahead of them. 

But as they looked up at the mountain 
toward which they had been striving for so 
many weary days they discovered that its 
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sides were verdureless, bare of any earth, 
so steep no man could climb them. 

And there was no pass! 

They had descended into the pitfall at 
its lowest depths. Here where they first 
saw the place, more than two hundred feet 
below the level of the sea, great beds of 
rock salt covered its floor, worn by the 
wind into a myriad pinnacles as high as 
a man’s waist, sharp as knives and coated 
with brown dust. In the center of this 
weird forest a level sheet of white salt lay 
glistening in the sun. Northward the de- 
posit stretched away to dunes of shifting 
sand, and in the south long mud flats lay 
covered with traceries of sun cracks as far 
as the eye could see. The eastern moun- 
tains came straight down in cliffs as black 
as ink. Eight miles away the western 
mountains rose in a sheer wall surmounted 
by Telescope Peak, whose snow-clad crest 
towered eleven thousand feet above the 
heads of the men it had lured here. There 
was no sound of any life, no track of any 
animal; no bird—not even a buzzard— 
flew overhead. The very air was a desert 
like the burning earth. 

Now, even as they came down out of 
Furnace Creek Cafion into this trap they 
began their efforts to escape from it. 

On the first day the Jayhawkers turned 
to the north, seeking some outlet through 
the Panamints at that end of the range. 
One family followed them. J. W. Brier, a 
minister from a little frontier community 
in the Middle West, left the other section 
with his wife and three children in the hope 
that the young men might find a route to 
safety. The wagons of the Bennett party 
crossed the sink through the forest of rock- 
salt pinnacles and headed southward along 
the strip of loose sand which lay between 
the mud flat and the mountains. They be- 
lieved the range might yet show a rift at 
this end which their wagons could traverse. 

Sometimes to this day the winds, moving 
the dunes of white sand in the valley’s 
northern arm—a task which they are always 
at from year’s end to year’s end—uncover 
the fragments of wagons, and prospec- 
tors come upon a tire or spoke or por- 
tion of a sun-dried axle. Then they know 
that they are at the place where the Jay- 
hawkers abandoned their prairie schooners. 

They killed some of their oxen at this 
point and divided the meat. There was so 
little of it that—though the men were now 
very weak—two of them were able to carry 
the beef from an animal. Then they started 
out on foot across the sand dunes toward 


Mount Whitney 


And now, while they were str.’ 
along through the loose sand in sing 
one of their number—a man named , 
was seen to throw his hands above hi 
and pitch forward on his face. Tho, 
were behind came upon him lyin 
arms outspread—dead. 

The next afternoon as they were 
ing toward the head of a steep cafion, 
range several of the foremost ones fi 
little spring among the rocks. Whil} 
were resting here they saw far beloy 
aman crawling toward them on his, 
and knees. One of the party filled h| 
teen and hurried down to meet hi 
found him gasping his last in the bot) 
the sun-baked gorge. It was Captai( 
verwell, a skipper who had forsak) 
deep sea and its ships to make this j, 
with them in the hope of finding gol 

I 


At Bennett’s Well 
That evening the strongest and sf 
of their number reached the summit} 
Panamints and looked down the y 
side where they had thought to fin 
fertile valley the Williams map prc 
leading to the north. They saw thy 
dead mountain ranges and the same 
lake floors through which they ha 
traveling for months. The Mohave} 
lay in front of them. 
When they were crossing the arid} 
of the Panamint Valley, William | 
who had fiddled so blithely for thn 
those evenings in the Utah hills, san|| 
beside the trail; and the others pass|| 
with empty canteens, unable to gi 
any help. Some of the stragglers bud 
body a few days later. 
During the next day or two a Frenir 
whose name none of the survivors 11 
bers, went insane from thirst and wal 
off into the sand hills. No one ey 
him afterward. 
So one after another of their numir 
down and died or went mad and 
toward some of the mirages whic 
perpetually torturing them with rH 
cool lakes—until thirteen perished 
The others struggled on and on ii) 
southwest, for they knew that Los ig 
lay somewhere in that direction 1 
offered them their only hope. | 
Meantime the Bennett party weniol 
ward along the eastern edge of ths 
where the sandiit 
loose and fine aa 
between the mi | 
and the mounta3, 
til they found ff 
spring with | 
patches of coar:g 
among the mig 
thickets that suri 
it. From this poit 
tried to escape y 
route and then at 
only to reach b 
wall in each ec: 
retrace their sps 
the water hole. 
In later yes 
mule drivers of bt 
company enlari 
well which Asal F 
nett and J. B. 1 
dug here in ths 
Pp 


Otherwise thepl 
remains unchaiet 
patch of mesqu?! 
burning plainvyh 
heat devils danell 
long from year’ 
year’s end. Th? 
reaches on andj 
tween black mit! 
walls, and even ie 
rages that sprii fl 
its surface und t 
hot sun throw ft 
guise of coola 
almost on the 1! 
of its assumpticto 
come repellant | 
that leap and ts 
flames. The’! 
Indians called a 
“Tomesha,” 
means “‘ Grounc 

The party el 
council when t¥! 
retreated here <@ 
last unsuccessl! 
tempt to escapel!' 
(Concluded on1s® 
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WE would be a little less than human 


if we were not proud of the present 
status of the Cadillac. 


‘The country’s best citizenship frankly 


proclaims it the car of cars—the very 
best, and the most desirable, that human 
skill can build, or money can buy. 


Men and women who are at the fore- 
front of their communities, in culture, 
discrimination, and ability to choose 
the best, have entrenched it in a posi- 
tion of leadership, which admits of no 
question. 


Putting this national and international 
preference on its lowest plane—trying 
to estimate the worth of Cadillac repu- 
tation in money—the imagination can 
not measure its value. 


As we would be a little less than human 
if we did not prize this precious prefer- 
ence— 


So we would be a little less than sane 
if we did not protect it. 


Every consideration of common sense, 
and business acumen, and sentiment, 
requires that the Cadillac shall be made 
better, and better, and better, in the 
future, as it has been in the past. 


We pledge you that this is the only 
sense in which the Cadillac will ever 
change—in a steady pressing forward 
toward higher and higher standards. 


The Cadillac, whose excellence the 
whole world celebrates today, is the 
same Cadillac as the first of its type— 
refined with infinite patience and un- 
remitting zeal. 


We promise you that the Cadillac of 
tomorrow, or a thousand tomorrows, 
hence, will still be the same splendid 
car, progressively improved—Cadillac 
in principle, Cadillac in high purpose, 
and Cadillac in performance. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
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going to marry a real woman. When he came home 

from a day’s work he didn’t want somebody to discuss 
politics or higher mathematics; he wanted a nice dinner 
and a nice little wife, ‘‘loving and tender and true,” as he 
used to quote a popular song of the time. He cherished a 
sort of moving-picture memory of his mother—she died 
when he was ten—and he wanted to marry somebody as 
near like her as possible. He carried a small photograph of 
her in his pocket—a pretty, vapid-looking woman of 
thirty in a low-cut dress. If people were not enthusiastic 
over his taste, he would say a little sadly: “It’s not a very 
good picture of her.” 

He had done good work in economics when he came to 
the university at thirty-two. He was capable, with a bullet 
force that would have gone far by itself, and he was solidly 
ambitious. He proposed to be the best-known economist 
in America—and the best paid. Outside his field he was 
crude and undiscriminating. So far as literature or women 
were concerned, he was simply unlettered. If the conver- 
sation turned to general reading, he used to explain that he 
liked Tennyson very much when he was in high school and 
he had always meant to take him up again, but he never 
seemed to get at it. He liked to sing in a plaintive tenor 
songs palpitating with vaudeville emotions. 

“Tf he sings that one about the violet again,’’ Ruth 
Davis declared with conviction, “‘I shall just pass away.” 

It was something mingling the violet with periodic asser- 
tions that his heart was true blue. There was another 
about the rose, the passionate rose—not at all the sort of 
thing to love; and the lily, pure and cold; but no, the 
little vi-o-let, that would he give his heart to. It was warm 


oJ gine to m HUBBARD had always said he was 


and sweet and true. Jeremiah appeared immersed in the 


thought as his voice quivered off on that “‘true.” It was 


like the thin plaint of a gramophone in a ten-cent store. 
Nobody could think of anything to say, but Jeremiah was 
serene. 

“That’s a pretty little thing,”’ he would say, rehumming 
the unspeakable last line. ‘‘Here’s another pretty little 
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thing. Let’s see if I can get it.”” And he leaned hack in his 
chair, with the tips of his fingers together, angling after 
some elusive horror. 

He spent many evenings with the Davises when he 
first came to Barrington, though Ruth was sure he dis- 
liked her. In fact he was only indifferent. She was an 
educated woman and by hypothesis neither fish nor flesh. 
At first she had occasionally invaded the discussions he 
and Clinton enjoyed, but presently she saw that this rather 
puzzled him and she settled back in her wicker chair by 
the lamp with a mending basket. She liked it. She was 
amused, she was interested in their talk and she liked to 
watch the two men. Jeremiah would pause at length, 
scowling a little, quite embarrassed. 

“‘Well,’”’ he would say, “‘all this isn’t very interesting to 
the ladies.’’ And, of course, he understood it was manners 
when Ruth said she enjoyed it. He would change the 
subject, making some small joke calculated for ladies, then 
he would begin to hum. When singing was imminent, Ruth 
usually went to the kitchen to provide food—Jeremiah 
liked to have food of an evening. In matters of the palate 
he was exacting but ample. He told of food he had ex- 
perienced in various places and other matters of known 
interest to women and complimented Ruth on her cakes. 

“‘T do miss a home,” he said. But Ruth got the impres- 
sion, none the less, that he meant something quite different 
from hers. Yet she stubbornly liked him. 

“Tf he would marry a human being instead of a maga- 
zine cover by mistake he’d be another man in five years,” 
she said, not very hopefully. 

One Christmas recess Jeremiah wrote the Davises that 
he had found her. His letter bore a strong flavor of Laura 
Jean Libbey, but there was a tone of sincerity and relief 
about it that would have stirred sympathy in a tougher 
soul than Ruth’s. The elderly aunt he was spending the 
holidays with had taken him to a church festival—and 
there he had met her. He rather liked this religious con- 
nection. Hesaid, of course, he wasn’t exactly religious him- 
self, but he liked religion in a woman. “‘My own mother, 


It Took a Week of Court and Coquetry Before She Was Persuaded. 
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I may have told you ” She was very young, he jj 
very beautiful—she looked a little like his mother, jj, 
suggestion; it hardly seemed possible that she’d hay 
old fellow like him; she was beset with eager suitors, a\y 


- on and on. 


He wooed her with costly ardor. He sent her exorhy 
gloves and handkerchiefs. 

“Everything a man can give a girl before it’s 
fixed up,” he said. His breast pocket bulged with li 
in a large finishing-school hand. She would tell him ¢)y 
this fellow and that who had beaued her to a ((p 
Saturday night and to church Sunday evening and hij 
them all as handsome rivals with the infinite advante| 
propinquity. Then for two weeks she would coolly (jg 
from writing at all, while poor Jerry telegraphed fi 
and messages and candy. When he was not very mise}] 
he was very happy. At the end of the semester he ty 
his examination books into his suitcase with sey 
pounds of candy and shot out to Iowa, or wherever it, 


-to see her. It took a week of court and coquetry befor} 


was persuaded. He adored her modesty. But whe} 
said with a satisfied laugh, ‘“‘ My goodness, Jerry! In 
to take you all the time,’”’ he found something ado} 
girlish about that too. 

He was for being married on the spot, but “My ji 
ness, Jerry!’’ she said to him, she was going to have :¢ 
wedding, yes, sir! And after all, Jeremiah was not ays 
he had a taste for a good old-fashioned wedding hin}jj 
and besides, as he said, you know how a woman 
about such things. So there were jokes and flower 
presents and rice; and Belle wore white satin and ay 

“T looked just lovely,’”’ she said candidly after\rd 
“But my goodness! I thought I never would get into Xs 
shoes.”’ : 

Jeremiah wanted to come home at once, to find 
furnish their little nest—how he had harped on that tl 
nest—and then to get some work done; but natul 
enough she wanted a trip. 

(Continued on Page 38) 


He Adored Her Modesty 
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“When Can I Get 


That is the Inquiry Men Now Make Con- 
cerning the Light Weight, Quality Car 


An Essex?” 


No industry has equaled the automobile for its 
surprises. And judged by the way people everywhere 
have taken to it, no car has equaled the Essex in the 
quickness with which it has gained its leadership. 


Some Say Advertising 
Did It 
There is a measure of truth to that. But the 
advertising was not of the usual type. The Essex 
received the kind of advertising that is always effec- 
tive. No product has been advertised as it has been 
that has not become a favorite. 


Its advertising has been the voluntary praise of tens 
of thousands who recognize Essex qualities. 


Just as it has never been necessary to stimulate a 
want for an automobile because its utility is recog- 
nized by everyone, so it has not been necessary to 
more than call attention to the Essex. 


Six Million Motorists 


Six million American motorists have rather definite 
perceptions of their ideal car. The Essex seems to 
have met the ideal of many thousands of that num- 
ber. It is evident on every hand. You hear favor- 
able mention, of the Essex wherever the subject is 
discussed. 


The Essex is so well advertised because it fills the 
want so many people have long entertained. 


Everything you hear about the Essex is what 
motorists think of it. At first only impressions such 
as came from a store room view and a short ride 
were given. But those views were all to the advan- 
tage of the Essex. 


Now thousands of owners know from daily service 
just how good a car the Essex is. 


So the Matter Of 
Delivery Is All 


That is about the only question buyers now ask. 


Factory production is now steadily increasing. It 
is close to. a hundred cars a.day. Buyers. must 
have some patience. They must not expect to get an 
Essex off the floor whenever they may decide to buy. 
Wanted articles are not usually so easily obtained. 


All dealers are forced to enter orders and make 
delivery in rotation. The man who buys to-day will 
get his Essex sooner than he who delays. 


But isn’t it worth while to take one’s turn in buy- 
ing such an important article as an automobile, and 
especially when the car is so universally praised as is 
the Essex? 


$1395 


Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“You don’t get married but once, Jerry,” 
astutely, and that pleased Jerry. 

But after three weeks of it she was bored to death, 
“just going round those old mountains and nobody you 
knew—and my feet!’’ And they came home post haste. 
She harmonized with Jerry in the little nest song. She 
never had kept house, but she thought she’d like it. She 
had tried stenography before she was married, she told 
Ruth Davis, but my goodness, she couldn’t learn it. She 
guessed she must have tried a hard system. Some girls she 
knew learned it just as easy. 

“Have a chocolate—oh, do! Here, have one, my good- 
ness!” 

She sat holding the box on her lap, dipping her pink 
fingers into it frequently as she rocked amiably back and 
forth, swinging her plump feet. “Jerry—Mr. Hubbard— 
is just grand to me,” she confided. ‘‘Just grand. He 
brings me candy every solitary day. At first I didn’t like 
it very well—you know,” she said significantly. “But 
goodness, you get used to it!” 

She did like housekeeping, as it happened. She furnished 
her house with dull enameled furniture from New York. 
It was all the go, she explained. 

“Why don’t you get some?” she inquired, viewing the 
Davis furnishings with a large air. She had an eye for 
color and simple design too. You couldn’t call her house 
artistic, but it was pretty. So was she in a fair plump way. 
Her coloring was lovely; her hands, in spite of genuine 
housework, were pink and smooth as advertisements. She 
had a magnificently spendthrift gift for cooking. In our 
gustatorily mild university life her dinners were events. 
She always got them herself, hiring a solid negress to clear 
up and a presentable one in cap and apron to serve. It 
took her all day, she admitted with plaintive pride; and 
she never got up a dinner without a quart of whipping 
cream at the very least. Large, pink, beaming at her culi- 
nary successes, she would sit at the head of her shining 
table, laughing shrilly when there was a joke and listening 
with a comfortably uninterested expression to such con- 
versation as survived the insistent pressure of viands. 
But when a fair chance came to talk about her cooking 
and her house she quivered with pleasure. 

“Jerry—Mr. Hubbard—thought the bills last month 
were just awful,” she confided to Mary Prentiss. ‘‘But I 
tell you I believe in eating, and I guess he don’t mind,”’ 
she laughed. “‘Anything I say goes. Oh, he’s just grand 
to me. He’s wanted a home so long—my goodness!’’ Her 
voice dropped into a tone’of sick-room sympathy for the 
afflicted. 

Thanks to Jeremiah’s reputation and their recent mar- 
riage, the Hubbards were invited to the president’s first 
formal dinner that year. Belle wore her wedding gown, 
which high feeding had already made a little tight. Jerry 
bought her roses, but she said roses were all right for a 
young girl. She thought orchids more appropriate for a 
married woman. When she was all fastened together and 
the orchids in place there was no denying she looked won- 
derful. Hubbard worshiped; he longed to offer oblations 
before this woman—so elusive, so different from himself — 
who was his. But after it was all over and she had ex- 
panded from the pressure of her stays, Belle admitted with 
a little discontent that she hadn’t had a very good time, 
not knowing anybody. And as for the dinner, she wouldn’t 
have gone round the corner to eat it. 

“You know, Jerry,’ she said, sitting very impressive on 
the edge of the bed and shaking her pink forefinger to 
emphasize her words, “‘I could go out in the kitchen this 
minute and cook every last thing they had there. Oh, I 
don’t know,” she went on, her blue-china eyes half closing, 
her voice plaintive. ‘‘If they ask us again I don’t know as 
I want to go. We’re just simple home bodies,” she said in 
a tone of lingering sweetness. And Jerry worshiped more 
than ever. Was not this just what he wanted? 

In the meantime he was doing no work beyond meeting 
his classes. They had furnished a little study just as a 
study should be furnished. 

“T just love to have him comfortable,” Belle said, pat- 
ting the new overstuffed chair. And she kept it in beautiful 
order and always elected to sit there when Jerry brought 
home work. At first they went frequently to the Davises’ 
in the evening—the Davises had no one to leave their 
baby with—and Ruth would engage Belle in conversation 
while the men talked. But presently Belle grew visibly 
restless under this arrangement, and one evening she an- 
nounced that it would be lots more fun to play pinochle. 
She thought a man needed some recreation. 

“My!” she said sympathetically. “‘Their brains get so 
tired. Jerry’ll come home from here.so excited he don’t 
want to go to bed or anything. My goodness, I think you 
need your sleep! Don’t you think he looks better? He’s 
gained eight pounds. I think it’s not working so much.” 

She spoke with the faint upward tilt of one who knows 
himself right, but there was a little crunch in her tone, a 
suggestion of argument at home where peace had been 
achieved without complete victory. 

“T think it’s good for Jerry, going to the pictures with 
me. I’m just crazy about the pictures, but we don’t go so 


she said 
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often. Merey! Some people are there every blessed after- 
noon.” 

Virtue trembled throughout her full figure. 

Presently the visits to the Davises, even supplemented 
by pinochle, faded out. Belle got tired of going to their 
house every time. She didn’t see why they couldn’t bring 
the baby along. 

““My land!” she said to Mrs. Howard Carter. Belle 
admired Mrs. Carter, who had a lot of style. ‘She’s 
nearly two years old. They could just as well bring her. 
She could take a longer nap in the afternoon or sleep longer 
in the morning. I tell you I believe in being practical 
about taking care of a child. And I just love the little 
things. I love to see them playing round. But my, they’re 
a care!” 

She shook her head commiseratingly. 

“Don’t it seem funny Mrs. Davis is going to have an- 
other so soon? You’d think she’d know.”’ She paused. 
“You know Mr. Hubbard’s just crazy to have children— 
just crazy! But I don’t want to—not for a while. Every- 
thing’s so expensive and I think you ought to have some 
fun. But I wouldn’t let Jerry—Mr. Hubbard—know 
how I feel about it.”’ 

Jerry had resigned himself pretty completely to getting 
no work done during the year, but after all, he reflected, 
it’s the summer vacation you count on. Belle waited her 
time with placid determination; there was a great deal of 
repose about Belle. During examination week she an- 
nounced that she wanted to go out and see mamma. She’d 
been working away here so close; a man doesn’t realize 
how housework keeps you. She wanted to go out and see 
her old friends—any girl would. Jerry suggested that she 


go alone. But, my goodness! She would die without him.’ 


Besides, if she got all rested up and feeling well, perhaps 
they could have a dear little baby next year. And Jerry’s 
heart grew large within him. So she had some new clothes 
and off they went. 

She was very happy. He loved to see her so happy. But 
after a month he began to suggest getting back to work. 

“T don’t see why you can’t just as well work here,” she 
said a little ominously. ‘“‘It’s so much cheaper—you don’t 
have to worry about bills or anything. My, I would! I’d 
just settle down and work here.” 

He explained that there were no books. 

“Oh, those old books!’’ she laughed. ‘‘Why don’t you 
do something of your own—with all you know?” 

The matter lapsed for a day or two. Then, rather to her 
surprise, Jerry began it again. This time there was a good 
deal of argument, with even a little patient heat on the 
usually mild Jerry’s part. Finally she broke: 

“Well, Jerry, I don’t see the first bit of use in that old 
work of yours. You never get one blessed cent out of it.” 

Jerry paused in his walk up and down the room. Well, 
after all, why should she look at it in any other way? 

“‘Well, dearie,’’ he said gently, ‘‘my getting a job with 
more money absolutely depends on my publishing ar- 
ticles.”’ 

So she yielded. He should go home and she would stay a 
while with mamma. She’d just die without him, but it was 
cheaper. And after all—with resignation—he’d do his 
work better if she weren’t there to disturb him; and Jerry 
ached with remorse. He missed her terribly; the little 
nest was dusty and homeless without her, and,-of course, he 
could see that she was lonely too, and staying away on his 
account. He wished he hadn’t been churlish about moving 
pictures. 

When ‘early in September she came home he plied her 
with presents, things she had vaguely hinted at wanting, 
things he thought she might want. She gathered them ina 
heap one afternoon and looked at them with appraising 
eyes. She was a woman who stored experience. 

Toward the end of the second year, when Jerry was 
formulating a series of articles on distribution of wealth, 
Belle decided the time had come to have a baby. 

“My!” she said. “I think they’re the darlingest things, 
just like character dolls.” 

She sat on the porch a great deal, eating chocolates and 
feeling just awful; while Jerry, all solicitous, heaped offer- 
ings upon her. She told Ruth Davis what the doctor had 
told her to do. ‘‘‘ Why,’ I said to him, ‘do you expect me to 
go hungry? My goodness! A person has to keep their 
strength up.’ I’m not going to do all those things he said. 
I think they’re kind of silly anyway. I don’t know—a man 
don’t really understand a woman.” 

When the baby was born she had a bad time; Jerry was 
white with suffering. 

“Nobody knows what a woman goes through,” he would 
say with quivering lips; and Belle saw to it that he didn’t 
forget. The baby was a lusty little bullet of a child at 
first, but within a few weeks she developed various ail- 
ments accompanied by incessant crying. 

“T can’t begin to tell you,’”’ Belle asserted with a kind 
of pride, ‘‘what we’ve gone through with that child. If 
ever a child had cause to be grateful to her parents that 
child has. Walk the floor nights—and doctor’s bills!’’ Her 
voice sobered. ‘‘I don’t think much of doctors anyway. 
They all say just the same thing. And anybody can see just 
looking at that child she hasn’t enough to eat, so I just 


give her what she wants. If she won’t take 
formulas, what’s the use? She can’t starve. 
way ’—her voice assumed patience with thing, 
are—‘‘you have to expect it with a child, especi 
the mother’s delicate. My mother says I cried all 
time till I was two years old. I’m large, but I hav 
strength. I don’t know but I’ll try some of these 
exercises.’ 

Jerry was growing thin under the strain of \ 
nights and suffering with the baby and being 
Belle and meeting his classes. He had laid aside | 
of articles on distribution and taught in summ) 
When the pressure of bills had become alarmin’ 
tastes had grown sensitive and she needed a goc 
keep her happy. He had an offer of some admi 
work for the university that loosened the financ 
and he breathed easier. Even so, he had to urge: 
on Belle. She talked about it a good deal with; 
willing martyrdom. She voluntarily gave up 
servant they had acquired to stay with the baby 
in details of housework. Belle really didn’t e: 
about going out evenings. She got sleepy, bein) 
the baby so much, and she liked to sew a little a| 
magazine and yawn in the study till Jerry had go 
And when she did go out, as she said cheerfully, ( 
as soon take the baby. 

“My! We just go to the early show,”’ she ¢ 
“‘T don’t believe in having children up late. My!} 
brightest little thing! Just think, she’s not three) 
and she knows every one of those stars. She just) 
movies. And so do I.” 

That spring the baby had pneumonia. She& 
sick and Belle was as one deprived of reason. { 
the floor moaning, her poor pink face drawn f 
with tears. When the child began to mend, ¢} 
gave them a long session of advice. Dorothy 1 
regular hours and a prescribed diet and no esf 
Belle listened with sobbing inattention. Buti} 
thoroughly frightened and for six months she 
instructions—with growing distaste. She talk 
deal about her sacrifice. 

“Nobody knows!”’ she would say. ‘“ Nobodya 
And presently she spoke of this or that she Mt 
do—when the baby got through this regularity bi 

In December she suggested going home for (i 
Mamma’d so love to see the baby, and then shi 
change and mamma could help her take care off 
for a while. If they had a car so she could get 
with the baby it would be different. She ha 
automobile in mind for some time, but Jerry thc7l 
could not afford it; though, as she pointed o1 
here she was saving by not having a servant and bl 
the simplest things. Belle told Mrs. Howard Cag 
greatest privacy that she thought it would bid 
Jerry’d get a job where they paid a real salary a 
university. He could—just as easy. She didn’t: r 
staying where they were; she thought universie 
kind of icebergs anyway. 

“Just all theory,’”’ said Mrs. Carter delicaly 
husband was president of a manufacturing comin 

Jerry went home with Belle for Christmas. Ij 
and he gave her a new set of furs in advance q 
seemed a pity not to make her happy on Chrishi 
itself; so he added a set of silk underwear. Shh 
darlin gest clothes for the baby. 

‘“My! I love to fix her up nice,”’ she said wit2 
of pride. ‘‘I’d lots rather than have things for 1/ 

When Jerry came home alone the Davises til 
would at last have a chance to get at his notes oijli 
deferred articles. But he had a cold and a merevy 
filled the day; and he was lonely. He missed his m 
missed particularly the smart prattle, the warna 
of the baby. The Davises, taking pity on his m 
from one cafeteria to another—he was saving m 
the saving was good—invited him to dinner ty 
times. Heseemed grateful; he liked to talk totm™ 
the baby and the news from Belle. | 

“‘T’m a family man,”’ he said, looking at the f} 
expression just a little puzzled. He smoothed 
hair, pausing awkwardly in the gesture. “I’ mt h 
the possibility of getting out of university wor! ! 
presently. ‘‘There’s not much money in it. 
mentioned the matter yet to Mrs. Hubbard.” 

When he had gone the Davises sat by the ® 
time. 

“No, I think you’re too sympathetic,” Ru 
last. ‘I think he’s pretty happy. I think she 
thinks a woman really is.’ 

At the end of a fortnight he went out to see Be 
baby, hoping that they would come home with 
Belle was having a good time. 

“*My goodness, Jerry, dinners and parties al 
here all the whole time! It’s a real change for 

She was flattered at his coming away outg i 
her just for two days. ¥ 

“You know some girls sort of lose their hold)! 
after the first,’”’ she said quietly to her mother. 5?* 

(Concluded on Page 66) 


ENTLY I visited Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
id Washington, for the second time, on which visit 
1e Philippine Mission was granted a hearing by the 
mmittee on Insular Affairs and on the Philippines, 
jouses of Congress. I also visited Philadelphia, and 
yn be on my way back home from New York. If I 
e time I shall visit Boston. I have accepted an 
yn for me to stop at St. Louis, to address the local 
r of Commerce: and Advertising Club; and Salt 
ty, where I shall speak for the Philippines at the 
sional Rotary Convention. I am visiting this 
both personally and as a member of the Philippine 
. Asa member of the mission, outside of Washing- 
is my desire to see leading men in politics and 
, to furnish accurate, up-to-date information, to 
ate correct public opinion about the Philippines, 
the same time promote closer, more intelligent 
lations between the United States and the islands. 
ountry is now prosperous, able to support and take 
herself. Our finances are sound to-day. We are 
lly governing ourselves now, providing for as much 
‘ork and permanent improvement as is required by 
ic welfare and by our rapid, sound growth, and are 
modern avenues of business to accommodate 
and trade. Public sanitation is in excellent condi- 
d popular education is receiving all possible sup- 


ave one million two hundred thousand children 
jl age in the Philippines, and all of them are in 
o-day, since the first’ Monday of June, which is 
‘nning of our school year. This is a tremendous 
precedented anywhere on earth, and for it we have 
1ot a single cent. And we are doing this, as many 
atters, because we are determined to grow fast and 
id to obliterate illiteracy in ten or fifteen years in 
ippines, and because we want to base our progress 
‘safety of our national existence on solid, popular 
m. 


The Spread of Education 

the country needs more capital for development 
roses, and if we had more genuine—not faked— 
n capital in the islands our progress would be 
still. There is offered now an excellent field for the 
ent of large American capital on long-term loans 
ers and solid agricultural enterprises, as French 
ntended to do a few years before the war, as well 
ther constructive undertakings, and this should 
‘a handsome return both to the investor and to the 
We haye all our preferences for American capital, 
plentiful and would not be dangerous to us. 

dependence of the islands will never mean sever- 
elations between the United States and the Philip- 
On the contrary it will bring about such a close, 
aot, cordial relation between the two countries as 
ron earth would be strong enough to break. The 
people have no grievance whatsoever against the 
States. We have only feelings of deep gratitude, 
and love for what the American people have so 
sly, so disinterestedly, so unfailingly done for us. 


‘. 
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To quote an instance of our feelings toward the United 
States, when in the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign we 
were assigned a quota of six million dollars we cheerfully 
subscribed more than thirteen million dollars and organized 
a division of fifteen thousand men, ready to go to France at 
any moment’s notice; this, besides all the boys who went 
to France voluntarily and those who enlisted themselves in 
the Army and Navy of the United States. When American 
troops were withdrawn from the islands to go to Siberia, 
all army forts, camps, posts, offices and headquarters were 
guarded by Filipino soldiers, and on no occasion in the 
history of America in the islands was the American flag so 
jealously guarded by them. 

We are asked if we would not accept the protectorate of 
the United States, pass preferential legislation or make 
such concessions to the United States as her Army and 
Navy might need. Of course we would, the minute it was 
offered to us, and would do anything in our power to make 
relations between the United States and the Philippines 
stronger still, should there be any room for it. And it would 
be the cheapest protectorate ever recorded in the history of 
nations, for the mere idea of the friendship between the two 
countries and of the pride the United States perforce will 
have to take in her magnificent and unparalleled work in 
the Philippines should be enough to dispel any idea of 
invasion of our country. Of course we shall have to get 
busy ourselves to have the country in shape to repel out- 
side aggressions. 

We will do it. And such preparation, backed by the 
United States, would render the Philippines safe from such 
emergencies. 

The labors of the United States in the Philippines are 
now bearing fruit, but not only for my country and my 
people—but for the whole Far East. No doubt in due 
course of time bondage in the Orient will come to an end, 
and humanity will profit immensely thereby. European or 
any other subjection of the East or any portion thereof is 
a hindrance to Oriental progress as a whole, and the 
Easterner realizes this. . America’s good work in the 
Philippines furnishes the most vivid contrast in the com- 
parison of American and European policies and efforts in 
the Orient. One is certainly for the expansion of demo- 
cratic principles, and the other for subjection, justified, so 
it is said, by the alleged weakness of the people concerned 
and absence of education. In this world all is a matter of 
chance. And because we were and are given a chance we 
have made more progress under American guidance in 
twenty years, particularly since 1916, than in any period 
of or during our past dependency on Spain. And we have 
progressed so far that we are unafraid of comparing our 
school, health and other public works, and our administra- 
tion as well, with any similar works in Spain or any other 
country in Europe. 

No doubt a free Orient would be more useful to human- 
ity, and if America takes charge of the educational work of 
the so-called backward Orientals, twenty years would 
show a remarkable difference to the credit of those peoples. 
But America does not need to do this. For your educa- 
tional work—in fact, the whole of your labors—is attract- 
ing public attention in the Far East, and is drawing to the 
Philippines educators from every country in the East, to 
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investigate it and apply it to their respective schools. 
In this sense America is actually doing the work. And your 
achievement in the Philippines is the working ground of the 
desire now prevailing for the United States to act as 
mandatory for the Near East. 

Incidentally I should say that if I were in position to 
I would unhesitatingly vote for it at once. It would bea 
great work—much greater than what America has done in 
Europe proper. 

It would be a worthy supplement to your work in the 
Far East, to result in the complete liberation of both the 
Near and Far East, to the benefit of all mankind. Think 
of more than one billion people now populating India, Java, 
Korea, China, and other places in both corners of the 
world—the Near and Far East—in the darkness of illiter- 
acy instead of under the light and blessings of civilization! 
More than one billion people to be released from such a 
bondage and to be useful to the common toils for the com- 
mon welfare of humanity! 

But they will be. America’s success in the Philippines is 
giving the spur to it. It may not be this year or this 
decade, but it surely will come sooner or later. 


The Smaller Nations’ Day in Court 


ENATOR LODGHE’S :explanation of his vote in favor 

of the Senate’s resolution, as introduced by Senator 
Borah and amended by Senator Walsh, to secure a hear- 
ing for the Irish appeal, certainly will have a lingering echo 
among dependent peoples. It is worth while quoting the 
resolution here: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States earnestly 
requests the American Peace Commission at Versailles 
to endeavor to secure for Edward de Valera, Arthur 
Griffiths and Count George Nobel Plunkett a hearing be- 
fore the Peace Conference in order that they may present 
the cause of Ireland. 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States 
expresses its sympathy with the aspirations of the Irish 
people for a Government of its own choice. 


As well as Senator Lodge’s explanation, which reads as 
follows: 


I voted with great pleasure for the resolution as it was 
reported by the committee, because I have always thought 
that any man is entitled to his day in court, and any nation 
is entitled to a day before the Peace Conference. I have 
done what little I could—and it was very little—to try to 
get hearings for the Albanians and the Koreans and some 
other people who wish to be heard, and I was very happy, 
therefore, to join in asking for a hearing for the representa- 
tives of Ireland. 


Ireland, India, Korea and others will have their day, the 
advent of which cannot much longer be prevented. For in 
both the Far and Near East, American principles of 
human freedom and democracy are gaining a strong foot- 
hold, and their spread, through the extension of education, 
cannot be stopped to-day. 

It is in this sense that the great work done and started 
in the Philippines by America will become still greater and 
more overwhelming in results every day. 

The Philippines are thus made the channels. 


HE war, which has revolutionized every- 
[sine in Europe—strategy, military tac- , 
tics, instruments of warfare, the old 

empires, labor conditions, the economic 
equilibrium, and even the habits of daily 
life—has just shown its radical, reforming influence in one 
of the most deep-rooted and traditional of all institutions, 
and one that seemed most firmly fixed in its routine— 
diplomacy. 

History repeats itself. Only a little more than a century 
ago, the representatives of the nations, or rather of the 
monarchies, gathered in Vienna to remake the map of 
Europe after the downfall of Napoleon. Their work re- 
sembled that of the members of the present Peace Confer- 
ence; but how different the appearance of the diplomatic 
personages and their methods of procedure! 

The portraits of that period give us an idea of what the 
grave plenipotentiaries to the Congress of Vienna looked 
like. At all hours they went about in their brilliant uni- 
forms, with swords rattling at their belts and their breasts 
covered with medals and decorations. Even the humblest 
secretary, from the minute he got up in the morning, put 
on his diplomatic outfit just like a soldier, who can go 
nowhere without his uniform. 

All the delegates at Vienna, in spite of the fact that the 
kings they represented had joined forces to crush France, 
spoke French. Not a line was written or a word spoken 
there in any other language. Without French, diplomacy 
wasimpossible. Perhaps this was the reason why the crafty 
Talleyrand, who represented the defeated nation, and 
who was from the first received with open hostility by the 
brilliant personages of the Congress of Vienna, concluded 
by sowing dissension among them, and in the last months 
took the lead as though he were the master of European 
politics. He was the only one speaking his native tongue, 
and he was able to take advantage of its subtleties and 
shades of meaning better than the others. 

The pompousness of the uniforms seemed to be re- 
flected in the solemn style of the records and the speeches. 
At every mention of one of the Allied sovereigns his name 
was preceded by the whole list of his honorary titles and 
followed by all the places where he reigned and where his 
ancestors had reigned centuries before. Even though they 
might be friends the plenipotentiaries never forgot, how- 
ever heated the discussion, to give each other all the 
“Excellencies” and ‘Sirs’? to which their positions en- 
titled them. 

Negotiations proceeded with majestic deliberation. The 
telegraph, the cable and the railroad had not yet come 
into existence. A consultation meant weeks of waiting. 
And at the same time the diplomats were in no hurry about 
winding up matters quickly. Never had they lived so well 
in Europe as during the famous Congress of Vienna. The 
diplomats of the Congress of 1815 led a paradisaical 
existence. Every night there was a dance or masked ball; 
every afternoon a concert. The Austrian magnates vied 
with one another in the splendor of their entertainments, 
ruining themselves to gain the favors of the makers of the 
new map of Europe. And destiny so ordered things that 
this frivolous ostentation of luxury gave rise at the same 
time to an exuberant artistic and esthetic production. 


When Franklin Won the Heart of France 


pie lived at that time in Vienna a poor, ill-natured, 
deaf musician by the name of Beethoven. The archdukes 
arranging their fétes wanted to have everything new— 
from the house, the furniture and the hangings to the 
music the orchestra played. And at the same time that 
they gave orders to the decorators and the cooks they 
ordered of Beethoven a new sonata, a hymn to the Allies, 
a heroic cantata, a musical “‘battle” in which string and 
metal should reproduce the noise of one of the real battles 
that Wellington won against Napoleon and his marshals. 
And it was in this way, to furnish a novelty for the great 
personages of the slow, solemn Congress of Vienna, that 
many of Beethoven’s masterpieces were born. 

There was one powerful ruler who lived in Vienna then, 
mingling with the diplomats of the time, as Wilson, head 
of the great American Republic, has lived in Paris, working 
like a mere delegate with the council of representatives of 
the nations of Europe. 

But this sovereign, Alexander I, autocrat of all the 
Russias, was not a man well along in years and of settled 
habits like the American President. He was young, hand- 
some and a soldier. His admirers placed him above 
Napoleon because, whether by hook or by crook, he had 
finally overcome the great captain of the century. 

One must keep in mind the atmosphere of Vienna, 
which was considered in those days the most luxurious 
and most corrupt city of the world. The ladies of the court 
devoted themselves to exercising the influence of their 
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beauty on the envoys. Needless to say, it was upon Alex- 
ander I that the most noted beauties centered their gaze, 
and that the Russian Emperor, romantic and extremely 
susceptible, had not time enough to attend to such a flood 
of attention. Metternich, the great Austrian diplomat, 
fomented this amorous siege in order to use Russia as he 
liked. But Metternich, too, was a beau, who had until 
then enjoyed without rivalry the favor of the beauties 
of Vienna, and seeing Alexander I, emboldened by his 
unfailing successes, dare to encroach on his possessions, he 
grew furious with the Emperor. The progress of the con- 
ference was halted for several days, and the fate of the 
nations hung in suspense because of the jealousy of the 
autocrat and the diplomat. 

But all this was finally arranged. Metternich out of 
“patriotism” yielded to the Emperor, and the division of 
Europe went peacefully on, amidst dances, balls, concerts 
and dinners. 


But how this division has resulted! The war of 1914 - 


was only a late aftermath of the mistakes and errors of the 
Congress of Vienna, the final death rattle of that operation 
performed not by the peoples but by kings. 

To that gilded solemn diplomacy the functions of a 
nation were limited to paying taxes and furnishing soldiers. 
Their work could not have been more agreeable. And 
when those gentlemen in the gold-trimmed coats grew 
weary of dividing Europe they amused themselves in the 
salons watching the women in their low-necked gowns or 
listening to the melancholy violins of the distant orchestra 
weep the music of Beethoven, of the sad, lonely Beethoven, 
who was a republican and believed not in kings but only 
in men, and who when he spoke of the aristocracy lifted 
his hand first to his forehead and then to his breast to show 
that he admitted no nobility except that of the mind and 
the heart. 

The diplomats of the Congress of Vienna have been 
almost immortal, for they have survived down to our own 
epoch. I myself have met many examples; if they were 
not authentic ones they were at least good imitations. 

I remember the phrase of a young “professional”’ diplo- 
mat. We were talking of a prominent person who had 
abandoned politics to become an ambassador. 

“Yes, he’s clever,” said the diplomat in a patronizing 
tone, “‘but I don’t know what sort of an ambassador he’ll 
make. He lacks diplomatic tact.” 

Diplomatic tact is the professional deformation that 
those who dedicate themselves to diplomacy suffer early 
in life. It means knowing how to be silent and mysterious 
on occasions when nobody else would think of being so; 
to know how to talk with the stately resonance of an empty 
cistern; to wear a uniform majestically; to consider it a 
national insult to be seated in such or such a place at the 
table; to see things in a completely different fashion from 
other mortals; to fix near-sighted eyes upon the most 
trifling events, and not to be able to see things of real 
importance or to divine the future in the slightest de- 
gree. 

The Great Republic was the first to kick this gilded his- 
toric diplomacy out of the door. In that showiest of all 
European courts, when unhappy Louis XVI lived in 
Versailles as the last of the lesser gods, and the courtiers 
vied with each other in the morning for the honor of seeing 
him get out of bed and offering him his shirt, there rose a 
man among these stiff-bosomed nobles dressed in gay 
colors like humming birds, with swords beneath the folds 
of their coats. This man did not wear slippers or stock- 
ings of silk. He wore clothing of brown, and heavy shoes. 
His hair was not curled and powdered like a woman’s. It 
fell straight down the sides of his face. And Benjamin 
Franklin, the modestly dressed ambassador from the 
nation that was to be the greatest and most powerful of 
all, won the genuine respect of those brilliant courtiers 
who at first had laughed at what they called his rusticity. 

Ever since then American diplomacy has followed this 
democratic tradition. The United States has sent men, 
not uniforms, to represent them in other countries. 

Every time I have gone to a diplomatic gathering in a 
European country my eyes have immediately sought one 
man. Uniforms on every side. Sometimes the smaller the 
country the more laces and braid and decorations on its 
representative. Amidst the gold-trimmed coats, the 
harmless swords, the two-cornered hats adorned with 
white plumes, the haughty faces—or those stonily smiling 
masks that pretend to conceal the secret of creation—I 
found at last a man dressed in black, the only one who 
wore evening clothes, without decorations or marks of 
distinction. 


And yet the others, those birds of 
plumage, gathered about him defe; 
sought to engage him in conversat 
this in spite of the fact that the man 
often did not know French, and sp) 
his native tongue. It was unnecessary to ask wh: 
One knew the minute one laid eyes on him. | 

The Ambassador of the United States. 

Diplomacy a l’américaine, which for a conta 
undermining the ancient European diplomacy, 
triumphed completely at the Peace Conference. | 

If an envoy of the Congress of Vienna could co; 
to-day he would die all over again of astonishr 
horror at seeing the world’s destiny arranged |} 
gentlemen, plainly dressed, without any adornme 
soever, less striking and important than the us 
take their coats, and many of whom come on fo 
palace of the Quai d’Orsay with their portfoli| 
their arms. 

The first thing that would astonish them as si 
unheard of, something like a perturbation of th 
nature, would be the fact that many of the repres 
at the conference do not speak French. People 
sidered themselves progressive refused to accep} 
though linguistic supremacy did not change, 4 
national power might. Listening to them one I 
that from the beginning of history the represent 
the nations had always spoken French. No, the 1 
of diplomacy has changed in accordance with th] 
group that determines the fate of the world. Di 
Middle Ages, the formative period of the nations, 
they knew no other universal authority than the| 
diplomatic language was Latin. After the Renais 
almost two centuries the diplomatic language w 
for the kings of Spain ruled a great portion of their 
made their influence felt in all the rest. Aftervh 
Louis XIV French began its period as the lar) 


Sa 


chancellery. 


The Reign of the English Tongué 


ND now begins the reign of English, not so 11 
cause of Great Britain—which spoke Fren| 
Congress of Vienna—as because of the United Sta, 
takes part for the first time in the life of Europe 
sires to express herself in her own tongue. — 
The appearance of the new diplomats is an addir 
for amazement to the admirers of the old régimi 
palace of the Quai d’Orsay one does not see unifor 
wrong; there are afew. There are some young (1! 
dressed in horizon blue or in khaki with militi 
rations on their breasts and their faces tanned by 
They have been in the war for four years; they 
and their manners, acquired in the trenches, i 
recall the famous diplomatic tact which seeme 
gatory. 
This palace of the Quai d’Orsay, built by Nay 
in accordance with the ostentatious archite 
epoch, was a fitting dwelling place for his mi 
foreign affairs, solemn noble beings, the majority 
were dukes. The servants were equally solemn. . 
a tradition in that ministry to look down upon 
ministries inhabited by ordinary people. 
At the beginning of the Third Republic the a] 
of this house changed a little; but only a little. 
ants no longer wore jackets and knee breeches. 
they wore black dress suits at all hours, with siht'! 
upon their breasts. Even until a little while Ilo 
war the ministers of the republic maintained th 
cratic tone of this official domicile. The prese/ 
these ceremonious servitors, silently mourning t 
yore, seemed to impose a certain respect. : 
When the war broke out these stiff old foo! 
Viviani come in as minister, Viviani of Algi 
artist of the Midi with the captivating ton 
badly dressed that he even wore ready-made ti 
he had been a Socialist, a Bohemian, who, 
angry with them, let fly a volley of vulgar words 
Montmartre. Afterward Briand was master of | 
another former revolutionary, another great m 
of elegance, utterly oblivious of the esthetic 1 
straight crease in his trousers. 7 
And the callers? . . . They who had been accu 
open the portals to solemn imperial ambassador 
dukes, cardinals, suffered a painful surprise. | 
be that the British Minister called. They expect 
correctly dressed parrot, and there entered a sO) 
fortably fixed workman, dressed in his Sunday 
to their added horror they learned afterward 
indeed a former laborer, who had been raised 
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| (Concluded from Page 42) 
ritish Prime Minister. This would assuredly be a 
re worth seeing. And imagine their astonishment 
+a man with a mane of tangled hair, leonine ges- 
aring a slouch hat, and at learning that this was the 
loyd George. Their surprise reached its height at 
Mr.” Gompers, of the placid face, and his Amer- 
apanions, received like princes, eating with the 
t of the republic, as the sovereigns who visited 
ad to do before the war. What days they were! 
he Duke of Morny or any other of Napoleon III’s 
; could see what diplomatic life is to-day! 
is not a single king of the Allied countries at the 
ee. Their only réle has been to stroll up and down 
evards like decorative figures of victory. The 
imes have no great confidence in the intelligence 
and they permit them to rest in peace, forestal- 
arrors they might commit. For this reason Lloyd 
vets as the president of a parliamentary republic. 
ily ruler at the conference is Wilson. His presence 
ce of consolation to the partisans of the ancient 
y, to the traditionalists who wish to preserve the 
es of the protocols. If they had followed their 
ms they would have erected a throne for him, with 
- that would have had, where the black tails of 
sed to be, the stars of the American Union. 
ey feared the protest of the President, his demo- 
aplicity; and to make this harmonize with their 
maintain ceremonials they thought up another 
in the presidential dais of the Clock Room on the 
eneral assemblage Clémenceau, Lloyd George and 
have gilded chairs. Wilson’s chair is higher and 
rises above his head. Since a canopy of draperies 
place they have given him one of gilded wood. 


moving-picture industry was formerly hampered 
emperament not only among its player folks but 
its films. After a film is developed it must be dried 
temperature with little humidity—otherwise the 
the sensitized coating of the film will melt. Many, 
aes big film developing and printing laboratories 
ut down for days when the weather was bad, and 
yus movie manager thought about weather the 
revery morning. Delays in the laboratory affected 
y, stopping the actors’ work and interfering with 
hedules for news pictures, and even dramas. But 
‘ith artificial climate in the movie laboratories, 
s on without interruption, and film is greatly im- 


me improvement has been extended to the fac- 
‘ere photographic film, dry plates and sensitized 
»made. What is good for the gelatin on a movie 
so good for the gelatin in medical capsules, which 
bad habits during hot, moist weather. So the 
aanufacturers bought some climate. Then it was 
d that many drugs kept better in the artificial 
and so they bought climate for their pharmaceu- 
‘erooms and workrooms—and so the good work 


t a fine paint or varnish finish on a piano or 
ile it was necessary formerly to apply a series of 
e at a time, with a period of several days in be- 
‘drying. How long it took to dry each coat de- 
n Nature’s weather. One coat dried slowly and 
ic, while the next coat might dry quickly and be 
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The great group of representatives at the conference 
disconcert the supporters of the old diplomacy, especially 
those who come from the British possessions of Africa and 
the South Seas. These are new men, mysteries for the old 
European, men of action who have changed occupations 
half a dozen times, and who live as in America, working 
feverishly, without traditional prejudices. Some of these 
envoys from the British possessions were blacksmiths in 
their youth, woodsmen in the trackless forests, or ranchers. 
The European cannot understand such origins in a dip- 
lomat. 

Not one speaks French; they all express themselves in 
English without a blush, convinced that they must be 
understood. Their words are brief and to the point; their 
arguments concise and solid; their ways of making them- 
selves understood are somewhat disconcerting in this old 
world. 

A few days ago I was talking with a Frenchman from the 
Peace Conference, who is a member of the commission in- 
trusted with deciding the fate of the German colonies in 
Africa and the Pacific. He is in constant touch with rep- 
resentatives from the Cape, Australia and New Zealand, 
semi-independent states that we may yet see entirely free. 

This French friend of mine is a man who has studied and 
traveled a great deal, who knows life and who is not easily 
surprised. Besides, he has very progressive ideas; in a 
word, he is a thoroughly modern man. Nevertheless, he 
told me with smiling astonishment several amazing anec- 
dotes of these new diplomats. 

One of these ministers asked the commission to allow 
him the following afternoon to explain the right of his 
country to keep certain German colonies. 

To understand his action one must keep in mind the sort 
of place the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is. An elegance 


harsh, and both coatings would check and crack. On a 
fine job the last coating in a series of half a dozen might 
ruin everything—or even if it left the factory in good con- 
dition, sooner or later the purchaser of that piano or auto- 
mobile would report trouble. But with artificial climate 
it is possible to dry paint and varnish in a few hours by 
introducing a little moisture as a catalytic agent. Each 
coat is dried uniformly, and the saving of time is a great 
economy, because manufacturers do not have so much 
capital tied up in unfinished goods. Moreover, as the air 
in the artificial climate is all washed, workrooms are free 
from dust which might spoil fine painting. 

Artificial climate accelerates and standardizes the mak- 
ing of yeast and malt. It enables chocolate factories to 
work all year round, free from heat and humidity troubles, 
and keeps chocolate drops from turning gray and distilling 
the oil from their coatings. It facilitates delicate testing 
work in laboratories and the weighing of things on bal- 
ances which weigh to the fifth or sixth decimal place. That 
sort of balance will indicate the weight of the gum on a 
postage stamp, but it must be used in an absolutely uni- 
form atmosphere. In cold-storage plants it prevents the 
drying out of food products, not only keeping them in bet- 
ter condition but saving millions of dollars formerly lost 
by packers who bought steers by the pound, put the meat 
away in cold storage, and later discovered that it had 
shrunk in weight through drying in the coolers. 

In drying porcelain articles before firing, a thin piece 
and a thick piece made to go together would often dry 
unevenly and perhaps develop imperceptible cracks. 
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which cannot be acquired in a moment, however much 
money may be spent, but which is the product of long 
centuries of civilization, reigns in the edifice. All the walls 
are covered with priceless Gobelin tapestries. On the 
floors are magnificent soft-toned carpets. A discreet silence 
fills the halls. The ushers incline their heads as they speak 
in respectful murmurs. 

At the appointed hour, when all the commission was 
present, the representative appeared. In one hand he car- 
ried a ruler and in the other a bundle of linen bigger than 
himself. He held it with the air of a vigorous man accus- 
tomed from youth to the dangers and necessities of a1 
out-of-door life. 

After him followed several ushers in their dress suits ana 
silver chains, amazed, confused, apologetic: 

“Permit me, Your Excellency! Don’t bother, 
Your Excellency! Let me help Your Excellency!” 

But he needed no help. He had always sufficed unto 
himself. Besides, since they did not speak English he did 
not know what they were talking about. 

He leaned the ruler against the wall, drew from his 
pocket a hammer and nails, unrolled the huge bundle— 
which was a map of his country, the ocean and the neigh- 
boring islands—and calmly set to work nailing it up on the 
venerable moldings of the palace occupied by M. Pichon. 

Then when the map was well hung, completely filling 
one wall, he began his speech, accompanying it with 
practical demonstrations like a schoolmaster painstak- 
ingly explaining a lesson. 

“This seems like nothing,’’ concluded the Frenchman, 
“but I had the sensation that the world had changed, that 
other men were to be the leaders, that a new existence was 
beginning with completely different methods and without 
any of our traditional worries.” 
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Spark-plug manufacturers, as well as makers of electrical 
porcelain generally, were thereby subjected to much loss 
and annoyance. For a spark plug which looked perfect 
to the inspector’s eye would develop a defect under elec- 
trical test and be thrown out. Artificial climate has taken 
the bug out of that. 

The climate doctor has one word of caution: 

Given climate that can be controlled in moisture con- 
tent by pushing a button, so to speak, some people are 
tempted to use it dishonestly. Putting water in the milk 
is a bunglesome form of fraud compared to introducing, 
say, ten per cent of moisture into a lot of leather. Ten per 
cent of moisture in leather makes better leather to work 
with. But leather is worth a dollar a pound nowadays, 
and ten cents’ worth of water in each pound makes quite 
a profit! Paper, wool, cotton, silk and many other mate- 
rials are susceptible of manipulation in the same way. 
Where yarn and cloth pass from one manufacturer to an- 
other and are weighed out with considerable moisture to 
one man, and lose some of this moisture during his process, 
and then weighed back and found lighter, there is a loss— 
and manufacturers have not always been able to resist 
turning such fluctuation of moisture to account. 

But artificial climate, with its uniformity in moisture, 
honestly used, is a preventive of such losses, while for 
people who may play with it dishonestly there must be 
standards of moisture content in the purchase of raw ma- 
terials. With a fairly simple laboratory outfit almost any 
purchasing agent can turn himself into a policeman and 
catch the fellow who is watering the leather or the silk. 
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I AM about to return to Europe after two and 


a half years spent in America, and I take back 

with me a panorama of experiences which comes 
but once in the life of even the well-traveled man. Most 
of it is pleasant, some of it is disturbing, all of it is stimu- 
lating. Food, drink, clothes, politics, climate, religion, 
men and women—all have had their message. 

The basis of an Englishman’s being is shaken when on 
his arrival here he learns that America is practically a 
country without tea. It is a land of coffee. You might as 
well offer a stone in the place of bread as to offer coffee 
as a substitute to one who is used to tea. Of course tea 
is obtainable. I found in New York, for example, a real 
effort to be friendly and hospitable to the foreigner by the 
special provision of what is known as ‘“‘English Breakfast 
Tea.’ The drawback to this is that in England we have 
never heard of English Breakfast Tea. There we have just 
plain tea. The prevalent taste at home is for the tea that 
comes from India and Ceylon and it is made fairly strong 
and always with meticulous care that the water which is 
poured upon the leaves is actually at boiling point. Made 
in any other way it becomes a symbol, a gesture. 

By diligent search I have found two places in New York 
where tea approximating to the English taste can be pro- 
cured. But truth compels me to state that I have had to 
educate these two places up to a state of efficiency. I dare 
say others might be prompted to rise to the occasion, for 
Americans are an adaptable and resourceful race. All the 
same, an Englishman finds himself a little at a loss in a 
country where tea is not a national beverage, where it 
cannot be obtained every afternoon in every restaurant or 
little candy store or if you are in the country at any little 
wayside cottage. In my early days here I was on my way 
to Washington and asked the colored waiter in the dining 
car to make me some tea and impressed on him the fact 
that I wanted it strong. He did his best. He fetched me 
the tea canister and a pitcher of water which once had 
presumably boiled. 

“‘Put in as much as you want, sir,” he said. “There is 
the water to go with it.”” I immediately ordered coffee. 

The sense of public morality takes different forms in the 
two countries. However desirable prohibition may be I 
do not believe that Britain will ever come toit. ‘Robbing 
the workingman of his beer”’ is the old political ery, and a 
very popular one. On the other hand, there is stringent 
application of the law for public morality along other lines. 
Gambling at large is not encouraged and is rigorously ex- 
cluded from such places of public resort as cafés, saloons 
and hotels. Particularly pernicious is regarded the associa= 
tion of drinking and gambling. There is the same funda- 
mental theory in America, though it is turned the other 
way round. I had made a long overnight trip to Daven- 
port, Iowa, arrived in the evening and ordered dinner at 
the hotel and sought to replenish myself during the meal 
with a glass of claret. The courteous waitress stiffened as 
I made the request. Did I not know that this was a 
prohibition district? Humbly I did the best I could with a 
glass of water. 


The Silent Machine in the White House 


aytER dinner I went out to the vestibule to buy some 
cigarettes at the cigar store. Dice were on the counter 
and customers were using them—both the plain and poker 
dice. I learned that gambling was part of the business. If 
you won you got your cigars or cigarettes for a nominal 
price. It was quite interesting. I gambled with others. 
I did it with the feeling of a naughty boy playing truant. 
There was a pleasant sense of freedom about it to an Eng- 
lishman. Then I remembered the aridity of the dinner 
table and went out to the street to smoke one of my win- 
nings and to try to adjust my mental and moral bearings. 

The first time I saw President Wilson was when he 
delivered before Congress the fateful speech which took 
America into the war. He struck me asa cold and polished 
and tremendously able man. To me he was a mixture of 
Herbert Asquith and Joseph Chamberlain in his icy de- 
liberateness on the one hand and his poignant rolling 
phrases on the other. His eyes were expressionless, his 
waistcoat fitted rather loosely for such a well-dressed man, 
and his long and delicately tended fingers turned the 
sheets of notepaper on which his speech was written with- 
out so much as a shake of nervousness. He was indeed a 
human enigma. He struck me as a machine, a machine of 
high efficiency, extraordinary power, but all the same a 
silent machine. 

I saw him in close quarters in the White House a few 
months later. He was a different man there. His eyes 
sparkled as he rammed home his argumented points with 
uplifted forefinger. He knitted together a little extempo- 
rary discourse with a felicity and grasp which could be the 
possession of only a master. Withal he never lost poise. 
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He turned from one to another of the party as though in 
courteous explanation mixed with the desire and ability to 
extract opinions and feelings from his listeners. He un- 
doubtedly succeeded. He deliberately used the word 
“‘damn”’ once, deprecatively but effectively, like a real 
artist in words. I, asa foreigner who had met great-men in 
several countries, came out of the White House feeling that 
I had been through a human experience to be recorded. 
There was no doubt in my mind that President Wilson was 
a big man. 

I contrast this with a visit I made to another American 
statesman about the same time. That statesman was Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. I knocked at the door of his house 
at Oyster Bay. He opened it himself—a burly figure in 
heavy boots, shaggy knickerbockers and gray worsted 
stockings. His famous teeth and his smile identified him 
immediately if nothing else did. He learned I was a writer 
from Europe who wanted to meet him. 

“Come right in and let me help you off with your over- 
coat,’’ he said. 

IT spent one of the most delightful hours of my life. Mr. 
Roosevelt bubbled and crackled with wit and wisdom— 
that is my impression in looking back. For the benefit of 
those who claim that Mr. Roosevelt was always too busy 
talking to listen to other people let me say I found him 
avid to learn and to hear about things in Europe, whence I 
had recently arrived. His comments on living statesmen 
I cannot repeat; they were pungent and illuminating— 
though I do not know that I would agree with every one of 
them. I felt that he was a man who not only radiated 
electricity, but who sent that electricity into every intelli- 
gent person whom he was addressing. 


Letting Down the British Empire Lightly 


OMETHING brought up the period when he was Presi- 

dent. With a merry chuckle he told me of his relations 
with the English Government and hustled me across the 
room to his library table, where he had a collection of maps 
illustrating the Alaska dispute. In his explanation he 
showed that Canada was continually extending the border 
line on the map. There was gold-mining territory that 
was the secret. His voice rose to the famous shrill note as 
with his eyes sparkling with mirth he said: ‘‘Canada saw 
something she wanted and took it, hoping no one would see; 
exactly and precisely the same policy that America might 
adopt in the same circumstances.” 

It was a delightful way of letting the British Empire 
down lightly. And then with an Americanism that could 
not be crushed he related how the commission, with Lord 
Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice of England, as the 
deciding voice, gave the award to America. He was frank 
about British affairs but was even more frank about 
American affairs. 

I dare say it seems strange to ardent Democrats and 
ardent Republicans that I can speak so highly of President 
Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt almost in the same breath, but 
I had a complete detachment from American politics and 
was concerned only with personality. He was a great soul, 
Mr. Roosevelt. Iwish I had known him well enough to tell 
him a story which I am sure he would have appreciated 
with reference to himself and an Englishman, namely Mr. 
John Burns. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was in England a mutual friend 
thought it would be interesting to bring together two men 
who had many points in common —their outstanding cour- 
age, their fervidness for ideals and their pulsing eloquence 
in expression. Both John Burns and Theodore Roosevelt 
were fascinating talkers. It was felt by the mutual friend 
that they would certainly enjoy each other and like each 
other. The two men were introduced and the opinion of 
each about the other was afterward eagerly awaited. 

“T couldn’t stand the man,” said Burns. “‘I couldn’t get 
a word in edgeways.” 

“An impossible person,” 
a talking jackass.”’ 

The American women are more companionable than 
the women of any other nation. They are keener in their 
perceptions with regard to nearly all the matters that 
interest men. Books, politics, sport—all are within their 
purview. They are brave, too, facing life unflinchingly and 
with full understanding. They dress more precisely than 
on the other side of the Atlantic. They are dangerous to 
flirt with. They specialize in sentiment, but not in senti- 
mentality, and if a man makes love he is expected to marry 
and to marry quickly. There are some soft shades which 
are missing to a European, and yet it is certain that no 
young European man can remain a year in this country 
without wishing to marry an American girl. 


said Roosevelt. ‘‘The man’s 
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The strangest encounter I had with an 4 
woman was in the early days of my visit; 
went to Washington to secure the expe 
my first American public meeting. It was a co 
of delegates from various parts of the country, - 
women, all interested and instructed in phases (| 
affairs. It was in the period before America en' 
war and the main topic of the meeting was prep| 
for possible conflict, and the list of prominent , 
was headed by Mr. Elihu Root. On the whole, | 
the gathering was a good representative one of Ar; 

I sat in the auditorium and had in the chair 01; 
a lady no longer young, with bright eyes and | 
voice, who had with her a large umbrella and ; | 
bag containing a book or two and some sheets ( 
script. 

A volley of applause directed toward some re; 
the chairman in connection with the war led thi; 
remark to me: “The Allies could bring the war t; 
right away.” 

I inquired the method. 

“It’s a question of spirit,” she said. “Mental 
more than physical; it influences all things. , 
Allies lay down their arms and the war will qu 
brought to a conclusion.” 

Though I did not follow her chain of reasoning; 
that if such a course were pursued by the Allies} 
would undoubtedly be brought to an end. In tl) 
and in the intervals of the speeches she told 
about her philosophy. There was a passing refi 
Lord Kitchener. 

“This gathering if it chose could by an effoi| 
bring Lord Kitchener here in the flesh at this mo» 

This was a staggerer. I sought for illuminatiop 
dred points. She told me how she had written a 14) 
books. She said she had dealt with many out-olh 
topics, resuscitating some from the past. For s 
there was a good deal of truth, she said, in the; g 
occult powers of women who used to be regi 
witches. There were many hidden forces of vi 
ages have had but a glimpse. She went on to ter 
had written on the subject. 

“‘T have demonstrated,” she said, ‘‘that the ricu 
scorn directed toward the contention that wites 
ride on broomsticks through the air are ill found|. 
then explained that the fear of drowning wasll 
anybody could walk on water who had sufficient"! 
desire. 

Later I told my experiences of the afternn 
bright young American girl friend of mine, and 2 
ment was significant. ‘How far ¥ was the Potone 
this meeting?” she asked. 

“Within a mile,” I replied. 

“Well, it’ was only a short walk,” she answenl 


American Humor a Fine Art 4 


ONGRESS i is an interesting study for those 10 
other parliaments, especially the British Peia 
where a system of procedure molded by cop 
through centuries is as rigorously upheld by the 
as by the speaker. Members in Congress read ne‘ 
in their seats sometimes, which is a dire offer?! 
House of Commons. Occasionally members brir in 
children to sit on their knees, an unheard-of th! 
old-fashioned British Parliament. To see and 2 
Champ Clark hammering thunderously with }} 1 
for order was another novel experience. The me 
of the speaker to his place in the House of Coil 
usually the signal for churchlike quietness over ¢ 
assembly. 

Humor is a fine art with Americans. The 

prick of pointed words in writing or in speech is 
a hobby and lightens life not only for the nativebil 
for the visitors. The swift coinage of new and a2! 
sions is a powerful weapon in the hands of a im 
people. But it is not all verbal sparkle. There ialll 
ness too. I remember one of the first things tht 
me after my arrival here was a quotation in a 1 
from one of the small cities in the Middle We 
reference to the fate of an elderly resident, b 
number of years: ar 
“He has taken a walk every day for the; sie 
health. Yesterday morning he chose the sideg of 
track. The end of the story is so painful we dia 
to print it.” : 
Not only in implication and in the prillian 
play is the medium for humor found. The actua 
deftly presented never fails of appreciation. The ol 
incident inimitably told caused a staid Engliim 
chuckle for days after hearing it. A family in aJ se, 
(Concluded on Page 48) , 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
were grieved at the sudden death of their domestic pet, 
a large, handsome and affectionate tomcat. There was a 
long and melancholy discussion as to the best way of dis- 
posing of the body and it was decided that the head of the 
family on his way to his New York office in the morning 
should drop it over the side of the ferryboat in crossing 
the Hudson River. The crowd on the boat and the atten- 
tion his action would have caused prevented him, however, 
from putting overboard the carefully wrapped square box 
in which the dead pussy reposed, so he took it to the office, 
and that night returned home with it again, still failing to 
find the opportunity to lose it on the way. 

There was more melancholy in the family, and he 
decided that whatever happened he must get rid of the 
body the next morning. Before the children went to bed 
they were allowed to have one last look at their dead 
favorite. The box was reverentially unfastened. The little 
group stood round in silence, and then as the lid of the box 
was taken off there was revealed in place of the dead cat 
two large and succulent beefsteaks. The box had appar- 
ently been accidentally exchanged on the rack of the train 
coming down from the city. One’s thoughts leave the sor- 
rowing family to follow the other box to its destination. 

During the war, and to some extent as the effect of it, 
there have been in America more prominent Britishers 
than in any other one time for a generation, possibly more 
than at any one time at all. There were all kinds and 
sorts of men—bankers, labor leaders, lawyers, bishops, 
statesmen, newspaper proprietors, soldiers, sailors and 
commercial leaders. They all took away strangely mixed 
but refreshing lessons of America. Lord Northcliffe’s en- 
thusiasm for the people here and their business methods is 
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to the camps and overseas, it was found that things 

had to be done for them by auxiliary organizations. 
The Red Cross, the Training Camp Service, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and other agencies stepped 
in to conduct a work which is now thoroughly familiar. 
The Catholics woke up to the fact that thousands of fel- 
lows of their faith were in the camps and wanted the 
intimate service of a Catholic organization. Whereupon 
the Knights of Columbus got onto the job. 

However, war work is an old story. 

The organization has now turned its attention to the 
peace needs of the fighting man. Beginning with the task 
of finding him a job, it is going on into a field of service 
that grows broader every day. 

One of the traveling speakers of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; during the period when we were manning 
our shipyards, was Peter W. Collins, at present in charge 
of the Knights’ employment work. Mr. Collins is an 
experienced labor organizer and also a lecturer on social 
subjects. He has debated radicalism with prominent rad- 
icals all over the United States and stood up under a 
machine-gun fire of questions many hundreds of times, 
keeping a record of five thousand difficult queries put to 
him on the platform, with his answers. While he was 
helping Hurley and Schwab man the shipyards, he often 
wondered how half a million shipbuilders could be un- 
scrambled if peace suddenly came. This led him to think 
about unscrambling the fighting force and the other war 
industries and to draw up a tentative plan. When Con- 
gress crippled the United States Employment Service 
by failure to pass its appropriation, and unemployment 
became serious in New York City, where thousands of 
soldiers and sailors were being discharged daily and many 
settled in the metropolis looking for work instead of 
going home to other sections, the Knights put this plan 
into operation. 

Once upon a time a life-insurance canvasser came to his 
boss and asked for more territory, saying that his mile- 
square city district had been covered so thoroughly that 
it was worked out. Whereupon the boss told him to 
spend a week working in a single block of his own ter- 
ritory, with the outcome that he wrote more insurance in 
that single block during a week than he had ever written 
in any month in his old district. A simple principle of 
salesmanship that seldom fails—restricted to small territory 
the salesman works intensively, calling on everybody. 

This intensive plan was followed in the Knights’ em- 
ployment work. 

On May thirteenth an employment drive was begun in 
New York City. Ten teams of canvassers, each made up of 


\ i 7 HEN the war came and millions of men were going 
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well known. Lord Reading, an entirely different man, 
could not find words too high, not only in public speech 
but in private conversation, for the idealism and generos- 
ity of the country. Forbes-Robertson, Britain’s greatest 
actor, a Scotsman to boot, found many institutions here 
which he much liked. Among them were moderate-priced 
restaurants. He used frequently to go to one of them for 
breakfast. “‘Don’t rob me of my little economies,” he 
would say blandly to a well-to-do friend who protested. 

The Bishop of Oxford, Britain’s leading intellectual prel- 
ate, who never wears bishop’s clothes unless obliged to, 
found himself in entirely congenial surroundings in the 
United States. He is by temperament utterly unpreten- 
tious. He reveled in the upward-striving, courageous men- 
tality of intellectual America. He was an aristocrat, a 
member of a noble family and a friend of royalty, and this, 
together with his utterly democratic mind, gave his per- 
sonality a special piquancy. He wanted to know all about 
the labor movement. When a representative of a labor 
newspaper came to call on him in New York at the Yale 
Club he quietly and frankly announced himself as a 
socialist—though of course not of the kind which would 
appeal to the Bolshevist. 

Beerbohm Tree, who sailed from America after a suc- 
cessful tour, to die soon after his arrival on the other side, 
made his last performance here as Colonel Newcome, in 
which the gallant old gentleman sinks to his death in the 
final scene on the stage. He loved America. I was in his 


dressing room at the New Amsterdam Theater in New 
York after he came off the stage on that last occasion. His 
valet was attending to him. He suddenly turned to me 
and said: “Do I look well?” I said “‘ Yes.’”’ He replied ‘TI 
wondered.” 
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ten men and a captain, were sent out to comb the city 
for jobs, block by block. Each member of a team is a 
discharged soldier, sailor or marine. Each team gets a 
block to work in and each member a building, which he 
canvasses alone, going to the top floor, working to the 
bottom, visiting every tenant who employs men. Each 
canvasser is paid four dollars a day out of the Knights’ 
fund. 

In effect, the unemployed doughboy or gob is paid good 
wages to go out and find jobs for other discharged fighters 
and probably land one for himself. The plan has worked 
so well that new drives have been started in other cities, 
simply picking up the unemployed soldiers and sailors 
wherever they are found and turning them into canvassers 
with a little initial supervision by team captains who have 
had experience in New York. 

The first day’s work in New York City developed five 
hundred and eighteen jobs, and despite the fact that 
hundreds of soldiers and sailors and civilians are can- 
vassing the town on their own hook, and that the work 
has been going on nearly a month at the present writing, 
these crews are finding jobs at the rate of four hundred or 
five hundred daily. 

That is, each man paid four dollars a day to go out and 
look for work on this intensive plan finds between four 
and five jobs every day, which are filled by men who have 
made application for work in one of the sixteen huts round 
the city. Civilians are not placed by the organization— 
the service is conducted entirely for soldiers and sailors 
by soldiers and sailors with the slogan: ‘‘No soldier- 
ing!” 

A large percentage of the first crews in NewYork consisted 
of Jews. Creed does not enter into the work. A typical 
crew of ten men and a captain may consist of four or five 
Jews, a couple of Methodists, a Baptist, a free thinker, and 
so on. 

One husky gob, canvassing a big office building, ran into 
a hostile citizen who refused to have anything to do with 
the service. 

He had learned that it was operated by the Knights 
of Columbus. 

“You are filling jobs with nothing but Catholics,” he 
said. 

“‘T know personally of two Protestants who tried to get 
positions with you and were turned down.” 

“Well, that’s funny!’’ exclaimed the gob. ‘‘Now I’m 
a Presbyterian and they are paying me four dollars a day 
to do this!”’ 

Even a month of this canvassing brought out some 
highly interesting facts about jobs and those who hunt 
or offer them. 


“By James lil. Collins — 
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It must have been a premonition. He sailed a 
two later, and a few weeks later came news of hig 

Philip Gibbs, famous war correspondent, who pa 
weeks’ visit here, said to me: “‘It is like a dream, — 
knew there was such a great country and such . 
people.” | 

Here are a few general conclusions made by anf 
man on America: r 

The men are bright but the women are brighter, | 

There is not so much convention in American ]j 
Europe, but-there is less method also. , 

America is still El Dorado not only for the po} 
oppressed in other countries but for those in povert 

The country people in America are probably the 
est in the world. , 

What is called by outsiders the love of sensa 
America is really the love of adventure—comr 
political and personal. ¥ 

New York is the most un-American of all th 
American cities. ) 

Material in some respects, Americans are the n 
mantic and idealistic of any people. 

With a profusion of the good things of life Aw 
are inclined to be slap-dash. They have at bed ro¢ 
of the Anglo-Saxon temperament of ‘‘muddling th 

They are prouder of their national flag than an 
nation of a national symbol. ] 

Americans are as sensitive as Frenchmen and moi 
tive than Englishmen on matters affecting their cou 

They are fond of experiment—because their expe 
have so often proved successful. p 

As a nation they are slowly but surely developin 
race, distinctive from any other race, ancient or mo 
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Take the average young fellow out of work. 
probably put on his Sunday clothes and look fc 
along the path of least resistance. If he has been? 
in some particular line, like bookkeeping or de 
goods, his search will usually be limited to that li 
calls on maybe a dozen concerns that he knows, al 
a job is found accepts it and stops job hunting if} 
his ideas as to wages and working conditions. i 

But take the same chap, pay him four dollars: 
look for work and turn him into a city block to 
everybody. Instead of visiting a dozen places hew 
a hundred or more ina day. Instead of looking fora 
kind of work that he knows, he will visit industr 
he has never heard about and turn up jobs of man 
ent kinds. Instead of landing a new job in the 
he may find something entirely different, more int 
in every way and with far broader possibilities. T 
of job hunting has such manifest advantages the 
job holder might well provide for himself an emerge!) 
of twenty-five dollars and, when he has to look f 
again, pay himself wages to conduct a week’s’ 
on these broad lines. a 

Then it has been found that a good many job 
soldiers are not worth having. Almost the firsi 
became necessary to set a wage dead line beloy 
no man would be referred to an employer. Hun’ 
reports turned in by canvassers revealed posi 
clerking or office work or unskilled labor at ten ¢ 
week. 4 
So for New York City eighteen dollars a week ! 
set as the dead line for a single man, and bel 
applicants are not sent out, for eighteen dollars is 
ered a minimum living wage in the metropolis. _ 

Much has been said about the soldier returni 
overseas to find his job taken by a woman. Thaié 
be rather hard lines if the average soldier care 
experience in New York City shows that he does 
at all. A year in the army has entirely changed 
about jobs and work. a 

New York City is a perfect maze of low-p 
blind-alley jobs—jobs running elevators, tendi 
running office machinery, and what'not. Thi 
where, teach nothing for which employers will 
wages and are practically all of an indoor na 
the work itself kills ambition. Had there bh 
thousands of men in uniform now hunting jobs} 
dropped into one of these ruts and stayed th 
ambition to tackle the old job-hunting prop 
bigger way. But the army took the soft-m 
chap, hardened his body, fed him raw meat an 


(Concluded on Page 51) 
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(Concluded from Page 48) 

'o find Mamie or Tillie running his old elevator 
nailing-list stencils does not worry him at all. 
jes and Tillies are working for clothes money, 
isiness careers will end in a few years when they 
|. They don’t want to rise in the business 
*t have to. Let them have this work—some- 
be wrong with a system that cooped men in 

The fighters have come back with a keen eye 
eys, and New York is in for a most comprehen- 
_reet opening with respect to work for men that 
somewhere. The soldier, coming out of the 
France, is taking mighty good care to see that 
al system does not slap him into trenches again 


ls of soldiers want outdoor jobs, and positions 
's are in the greatest demand. Army training 
sands of men how to operate and care for auto- 
motor trucks, and they not only want to turn 
r into immediate account by landing a job as 
ut many of the fellows coming back from avia- 
vant to carry their training further, learning 
chinery, take technical courses and ultimately 
sutives. 


u Employers Train Operatives? 


another decided shortcoming in our industrial 
: The automobile factories and machine shops 
jort of skilled mechanics. But they are seldom 
take on green or partly trained men and teach 
. All the burden of learning the job is thrown 
plicant. 
efore the great war began a delegation of fac- 
ers came from Europe and made a tour of our 
astries. When they got home each man re- 
his experiences, and the reports made mighty 
eading for American business men. One of the 
a German, who went round always in mortal 
‘oad wrecks—a stock bugaboo with German 
America. In each American plant visited he 
js from the old country holding responsible 
superintendents, managers, designers, and so 


lly all American industry is built upon German 
uining,”’ he reported. 

visitor came from the Midland country in 
‘e found Scotch and English engineers, super- 
und designers in our factories. 

lly all American industry is built upon British 
iining,’’ he reported. 

ja Frenchman, too, and he singled out his com- 
tywhere. 

lly all American industry is built upon French 
ining,” he reported. 

th the Italian, the Hollander, the Belgian, the 


wr from even so modest an industrial nation 
s been able, when he got home, to demonstrate 
ally all American industry is built on Spanish 
i 

2 visitors are more nearly right than wrong. 
2 been taking the trained workers from other 
urning them into our factories, using them 
astefully, and sending abroad for more with- 
quch attention to training our own workers. 
‘ime well-rounded trades have disintegrated 
tctory system and our industrial leaders have 
0 direct or finance the training of the skilled 
which there is now such a shortage. All indica- 
‘0 continued shortage. We are clearly entering 
' increased production which, within a few 
probably exhaust our own labor supply. It is 
wat skilled workers will again be available from 
_eyen if they are there must be ashortage. So 
‘n that American industries must develop their 
‘workers and that the only way to carry on 
short-handed is to increase the output and 
acity of every available man by systematic 
he soldier and the sailor and the marine are 
see this clearly as they go about seeking, not 


a job but a,career. And they want to know what Amer- 
ican business is going to do about it. 

On one of the New York canvassing teams was a marine, 
who before the war had worked as a shipping clerk at 
fifteen dollars a week. 

“Jobs for soldiers!’’ exclaimed one of the employers he 
visited in the Maiden Lane district. ‘Why, I will pay 
you two dollars an hour if you can do what I want done.” 

He was a manufacturing jeweler and needed skilled 
workers in platinum. The first month’s canvass disclosed 
four hundred vacant places in the jewelry trade, with high 
wages offered, and the Knights have been unable to supply 
men for this industry. That marine’s job hunting ended 
right there—he went up to Providence, a great jewelry 
center, to learn this well-paid trade. 

One thousand jobs for tailors are open in New York’s 
needle trades, and the Knights have been unable to supply 
men. As one rule in canvassing is to ask each employer 
with available jobs if there is labor trouble in his establish- 
ment and to refuse to send soldiers as strike breakers, these 
tailoring jobs are the real thing. New York also wanted 
during the first month six hundred miscellaneous skilled 
factory workers, five hundred carpenters, two hundred and 
fifty printers, two hundred and twenty-five painters, two 
hundred leather workers, one hundred locksmiths and va- 
rious numbers of bookbinders, draftsmen, chemists, bar- 
bers, piano workers, and the like. These are the places 
most difficult to fill with returning soldiers who have the 
necessary training, and steps are now being taken to im- 
press upon employers the need for taking the initiative 
themselves in training. To fill partly the demand for 
jewelry workers fifty wounded men have been sent to 
school. 

Many of the canvassers on these Knights of Columbus 
teams have become fairly good salesmen in going about 
interviewing employers. Some of them were hesitant at 
first, but quickly learned how to get attention, present 
their proposition clearly and briefly and help the employer 
determine his own labor needs. Very often, where jobs 
were not open to-day, it was possible to look ahead and 
see work looming up a month later and schedule it at the 
huts so that applicants might be sent when men were 
needed. 

At the outset it was proposed that two canvassers work 
together, perhaps a soldier and a sailor or a sailor and 
a marine. But this idea was dropped when someone 
pointed out that employers might consider this a costly 
duplication of effort. 

In very few cases have the canvassers been treated 
brusquely, and in those instances a decidedly fine spirit has 
developed. Some of the green canvassers suggested that 
it would be easy to get back at the business man who gave 
them a curt hearing. 

“Aw, nix!’’ was the sentiment. ‘‘We don’t want to get 
back at anybody—maybe the poor fish has indigestion or 
family troubles.” 

There have been some complaints from employers that 
soldiers and sailors sent to them failed to keep their 
promises to show up for work. But these are cases where 
the applicant, sizing up the job in an interview, had de- 
cided that he wanted to work at something else. 

It seems an emergency proposition at first sight—this 
task of finding jobs for the home-coming fighters. But now 
it looks like a five-year task. 


Work for Volunteers 


REPARATIONS are being made to follow up the 

soldier during the coming years to see how he is getting 
along and perhaps help him get along better. The Knights of 
Columbus have eighteen hundred lodges scattered over the 
United States and these are supplemented by nearly ten 
thousand organizations of men and nearly five thousand 
organizations of women working under the National 
Catholic War Council, which was formed shortly after we 
entered the war to codrdinate all Catholic war activities. 
The Knights of Columbus is one of its auxiliaries. This 
will make it possible to form communities wherever they 
are needed for the follow-up work. Business men, en- 
gineers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, farmers, women or 
any other special group can be called upon for service. 
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The boys have come out of the trenches abroad, but 
without a little teamwork may easily slip into a blind-alley 
job here at home. 

The position landed to-day looks as though it might 
take a fellow somewhere. Yet in a year or two its whole 
aspect may change with changes in an industry or an 
individual employer’s business standing. To-day there 
is an eager public spirit behind the soldier—to-morrow 
that may be absent. 

Through volunteer workers it will be possible to keep 
track of each man placed in industry, find out how he is 
getting along from time to time and perhaps help him get 
along better through expert counsel or special training. 

Private John Smith comes out of the army and lands a 
factory job through this organization. It seems to be a 
pretty fair sort of job as to wages; but a year or two later 
Private Smith has married, his expenses are increasing and 
the concern for which he works does not seem to offer 
much of afuture. If an engineer could look into the situa- 
tion technically and advise Smith how to increase his skill 
by night study or a business executive suggest a change 
and show how to make it that would be enormously help- 
ful. This is the Big Brother idea applied to the returned 
fighter. 

Already such follow-up work has done marked good in 
the case of the wounded soldier. The National Catholic 
War Council keeps track of wounded soldiers through its 
local organizations and has found that many of them 
need further medical attention. The discharged man may 
have a stiff limb or a cough. One can be cured by massage 
and exercises and the other by good feeding and care. In 
many cases, however, soldiers neglect these apparently 
slight after effects of wounds or exposure. Even where 
medical attention is available they must often be encour- 
aged to persist in treatment. So arrangements have been 
made at hospitals all over the country for treatment of 
such cases and visitors are detailed to see that treatment 
is followed up. 


Finding Targets for the Young Idea 


N ITS efforts to fit men and jobs together the Council 

discovered that many returned soldiers were unable to 
determine for themselves what kind of work they wanted 
to follow and many of them were badly disabled—disabled 
physically in the loss of limbs and also mentally through 
lack of education, perhaps being illiterate. 

To take care of these men the Council has opened a re- 
habilitation school in Washington, and as methods are 
worked out many other schools of the same sort will be 
opened all over the country. 

Two infantrymen in the same company went over the 
top in France, were both wounded—one losing a leg and 
the other an arm—and did not meet again until they both 
turned up at this Washington try-out school. Both had 
been laborers before entering the army and both were sent 
to school for a six weeks’ course in the three R’s, after 
which—if they can determine what line of work they want 
to follow—they will be sent to special schools. In the 
meantime they will have an opportunity to investigate 
various kinds of work in the machine shop, mechanical 
laboratory and electrical laboratory with which this school 
is equipped. 

An Italian coal miner from Pennsylvania lost his left arm 
in France and cannot.resume his old trade, but he is learn- 
ing to read and write and is taking courses that will fit him 
for electrical work. 

A Jewish soldier lost an arm and a leg. Sent to this 
school to learn a trade, it was quickly seen that he had all 
the mercantile instincts of his race. So his problem will 
be solved by helping him get started in business—a cigar 
store, a newspaper and periodical business or some line 
requiring only moderate capital. 

This school is conducted in codperation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and has the advantage of 
good technical equipment and university instructors. Thus 
the totally disabled and illiterate man has all the facilities 
of a big university to help him find a line of work and 
ultimately a self-supporting job. As methods are worked 
out the equipment and teaching staff of other universities 
will be made available in the same way. 
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Convertible 
oad sber eran 1O 75 


Wire Wheels 2100 extra 


Phantom view of te nary (ative 


Gonvertiblessix of manufacture at the Anderson price. 


Cl ] d letel led by th . . 

incall slope of she restelueboumavenr tens None can offer you a combination two- and five-bassenger car as doe 
ingly roomy tonneau, transforming the car ls . 

in a moment yet leaving no visible indica- the Anderson convertible model—an exclusive Anderson pateni 


tion of its convertible qualities. The merits 
of both styles with the disadvantages of 
neither. 


To a Continental motor and other high-grade features add Anderson body building an 


of rubbing and polishing that only experienced body builders know is necessary to longil 
beauty of finish. The result? A car that needs only wiping off with a cloth when other «i 
washing; a car that will go for years without repainting ; a car you never hesitate to pridefll 


“It's mine’—an Anderson. 


Anderson convertible body is patented in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Canada, Japan, Argentina and New Zealand. 


Write for the handsome new Anderson catalog, telling you the complete story of this incompa? 
Some desirable territory open to responsible dealers. 


Plenty of room for three passengers in 
rear Compartment 


wciumtan yee ANDERSON MOTOR COMPAM 


Five-Passenger Touring 


oayerDacelan Ie) 25r.00 Kock Fill, South Carolina 


Four-Passenger Sport Touring,1775.00 
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HDROPis alittle thing. 
- costs several thousand 
lay to interrupt the all- 
{ production of a big Eastern 
4 factory. And whenever the east 
in summer and the humid atmos- 
led down over that cough-drop 
<e a damp blanket, production 
ipted in the packing room. 
lrops are packed by automatic 
. The operation makes a certain 
candy dust. On a hot humid 
ust became sticky, gumming up 
yery and stopping work. More- 
weather conditions caused grain- 
s of transparency in hard candy. 
se doctor was called in for con- 
The climate doctor is a rather 
list—an engineer practicing the 
zonditioning. It is his business 
a uniform climate in any place 
fluctuations of Nature’s climate 
ble in processes. You show him 
manufacture, and tell him 
ju want a warm climate or a cool 
climate or unvarying humidity 
rround. He draws up an exact 
m, so many degrees Fahrenheit 
ny grains of moisture per cubic 
, and by the installation of in- 
1ew mechanical devices he can 
what you want and guarantee 


he cough-drop factory got its 
imate candy dust was as hard 
d could be picked up by vacuum 
hen it accumulated round the 
and the candy itself, once in 
, kept its quality indefinitely, 
‘no difficulty with graining. 

a much wider demand for cli- 
justry than is generally known. 
e doctor has not been on the job 

Many manufacturers struggling 

re process troubles do not even 
it they are due to climate varia- 
i less know that the climate doc- 
ye called in to help them. 
» shrapnel barrage, for example. 
dy knows how this was devel- 
ig the war to deliver a barrier 
wherever needed, within amaz- 
vate limits of time and distance. 
est error in range or seconds 
lt in artillery killing its dough- 
des or exposing them to enemy 
arrage accuracy is absolutely a 
ring refinement. Shrapnel is 
y time fuses. Time fuses con- 
x. This powder is very hygro- 
loves moisture. Shrapnel fuses 
the same people with the same 
she same plant on different days 
iral atmosphere will often vary 
that government inspectors re- 
upon test. Requirements are 
are set for explosion in twenty 
nd if one out of twenty varies 
one-half second all of that lot 
d—perhaps several thousand. 


asing Out the Static 


the natural atmosphere often 
tatic electricity. It is static 


on a big scale which makes. 


‘the charged atmosphere finds 
r through the air, or a tree, or a 
nd gets rid of its surplus juice. 
Ticity on a small scale will often 
sparks, and a very small spark 
ion works is fatal. 
tonditioning experts were handed 
mm when we began making mu- 
d by delivering exactly the cli- 
red—uniform from day to day, 
weather was hot or cold, moist 
* charged with static—greatly 
jur munitions output by cutting 
ctions. Air with a moderate 
of moisture dissipates static. 
dustries make climates of their 
| = fairly uniform—but highly 
ole. 
nouses and paper mills a great 
am is used, making fog so thick 
nen cannot see more than a foot 
giving them working condi- 
‘oxImating those of a Turkish 
other industries noxious and 
‘Gases are given off. In steamy 
climate doctor conducts warm 
Ose to the vats and machines 
am, and the vapor cannot con- 
that despite great quantities of 
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steam being released in such workrooms 
they are clear and dry. He likes nothing 
better than to wind up a big installation 
job in a steamy place by starting his ap- 
paratus for the first time and watching the 
astonishment and pleasure of workers as 
he delivers a dry, bright, invigorating cli- 
mate. The difference in comfort and health 
is obvious. In the case of noxious gases, 
warm air is also used. At one nickel- 
plating plant, where cyanogen gas was 
given off in large quantities, workmen had 
to wear gas masks constantly. When an 
air-conditioning system was installed the 
warm air diluted the gas before it could 
rise to the workers’ waists, and rendered 
it harmless. Men in that plant have been 
working without masks for more than a 
year with no discomfort or poisoning. 

The first step in manufacturing a cli- 
mate is usually to take the natural mois- 
ture out of the air. Even where you want 
a given percentage of moisture it is easiest 
to remove from your air the uncertain and 
varying percentage of natural moisture, 
and then replace it with just the number 
of grains of water per cubic foot required. 
One way of drying air is by heat, but that is 
expensive, and for most purposes you have 
to cool the air again. When engineers be- 
gan to develop this new specialty they 
quickly adopted another method—that of 
freezing the moisture out of air by passing 
it over refrigerating coils. One of the first 
applications of this method was in the 
steel industry, where it was found that 
fluctuations in the moisture of air in blast 
furnaces and converters caused costly 
heat losses, and sometimes variations in 
the quality of steel. Ona humid day about 
four to five gallons of water are carried into 
a modern blast furnace every minute— 
equal to what will constantly run out of 
your kitchen faucet. Freezing did the 
business, but there was a drawback: Mois- 
ture taken out of the air froze to the re- 
frigerator coils; and as ice is an insulator 
against heat, the refrigerator coils ulti- 
mately became so thickly coated that they 
would not work at all, and the ice had to 
be removed. Nor was it possible by this 
system to regulate accurately the temper- 
ature of the air or the amount of moisture 
taken out of it. 

Other methods of drying air are by pass- 
ing it over chemicals which absorb its 
moisture, compressing it so that it will give 
up some of its water, and whirling it in 
centrifugals at very high speeds. When 
air is liquefied and then permitted to evap- 
orate again it will be absolutely dry; but 
this is a laboratory rather than an in- 
dustrial method. 

The latest and best device sounds para- 
doxical: Moisture is washed out of the air 
by sprays of water. The contrivance is 
called a dehumidifier. It is a big boxlike 
affair with whirling sprays of water through 
which you blow the air that is the raw 
material of your artificial climate. The 
water sprays are made cold by refrigerat- 
ing pipes in the dehumidifier. They cool 
the natural air to any temperature re- 
quired, and also take out most of the mois- 
ture. The spray water then flows over 
refrigerating coils and is cooled again. Be- 
cause there is a constant flow over the coils 
the latter have no opportunity to be coated 
with insulating frost or ice. The air still 
has some moisture, but this is removed by 
mechanical means—passing it over baffles 
and other devices. Should the air require 
more moisture or a higher temperature 
this is supplied by simply reheating it to 
the required point. 

There is a definite relation between hu- 
midity and the temperature of the air. For 
example, photographic film requires a dry- 
ing temperature not higher than eighty 
degrees, and a humidity of about four 
grains of moisture per cubic foot of air. 
Summer weather runs to ninety-five de- 
grees temperature and as much as eleven 
grains of moisture per cubic foot of air— 
which is far too much! So the summer air 
is cooled down by sprays of water to fifty 
degrees, then saturated at that point, or 
permitted to take up all the moisture it 
will hold at fifty degrees. Then it is re- 
heated to eighty degrees, which gives it 
about thirty-five per cent relative humid- 
ity. And there is your climate! 
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Like most technical devices it 
sounds complicated, but when ac- 
curately calculated for the climate 
you require and properly installed it is au- 
tomatic and largely foolproof. Winter or 
summer, rain or snow, hot or cold though it 
be outside the factory, this air-conditioning 
apparatus takes moisture from the atmos- 
phere in summer, adds it in winter, and 
keeps the temperature just right. 

It is the practical applications that are 
most interesting. When mothem mixes a 
batch of bread she cannot tell in advance 
just when it will be ready for the oven, be- 
cause the rising of a batch of bread is really 
an agricultural operation. Yeast spores 
are planted in the favorable soil of the 
dough, and the raising of their crop de- 
pends upon atmospheric conditions, and 
these vary with the weather. One day 
the growth will be quick and healthy and 
another day slow and poor. 

In a great baking establishment, with 
hundreds of employees working on sched- 
ule, weather variations often delay the 
dough, so that it is not ready upon sched- 
ule, and employees and machinery are idle, 
and even bread deliveries to customers 
affected. By furnishing a uniform climate 
for the dough rooms of bakeries, with high 
humidity and fairly high temperature, it is 
possible to raise dough on a schedule that 
standardizes the whole baking process. 


Refinements in Printing 


Static electricity gives endless trouble 
in the textile industry, particularly in win- 
ter. As cotton, wool and silk fibers pass 
through spinning machines static is devel- 
oped by friction. Fine ends of fiber stick 
out, catch on the machines, threads break, 
stick together, snarl. Fine particles of 
fiber break off and become floating dust, 
injurious to workers. The kind of climate 
needed to overcome these difficulties is one 
with sufficient moisture in the air to make 
it a conductor of electricity. Then all the 
static generated during the process is auto- 
matically dissipated in the air, and particles 
of fluff and dust, becoming moist, settle to 
the floor. 

They used to season lumber in the good 
old-fashioned way, by letting it dry out- 
doors, taking a year or more. This being 
rather costly in investment and interest, 
kiln drying was then resorted to. But 
lumber often dried unevenly by artificial 
means, and its surface baked while its 
center was still moist—case-hardening, as 
it is called, which warped and cracked it. 
Various improvements in kilns and pro- 
cesses were made, but the thing really 
needed was an artificial climate inside the 
kiln. To-day the best lumber-drying kilns 
have a humid climate delivered evenly 
round the lumber while it is drying, for it 


has been found that the right proportion | 
of moisture in the air is better than an | 


absolute dry heat. This seasons lumber 


evenly, quickly and under absolute con- | 


trol. So in filling the manufacturer’s or- 
der the lumber dealer simply dries the oak 
in his modern kiln, and then adds five per 
cent of moisture through the artificial 
climate. The process was of incalculable 
value in getting out aircraft lumber dur- 
ing the war. : 

In printing offices where color work is 
done a job may go through the press to- 
day and be printed yellow, thenrun through 
to-morrow for red, and a day or two later 
for blue. To-day may be damp, and the 
day after to-morrow dry, A sheet of paper 
will be an eighth of an inch smaller in dry 
weather than in damp, so the result is that 
when the blue printing is run on the yel- 
low, fine detail in color work is blurred. 

The remedy for this is to install artificial 
climate in two different places—the press 
room, where the printing is done, and also 
the mill, where the paper is made. The 
climate doctor begins with the paper mill 
first, which may be a thousand miles away, 
and by delivering an artificial, uniform at- 
mosphere makes it possible to manufac- 
ture paper with just the right moisture 
content—for paper, like many other raw 
materials of industry, works best when it is 
not too dry. This paper, coming to the 
printing office day after day, absolutely 
uniform all. the year round, regardless of 
weather conditions, is then printed in a 
suitable artificial atmosphere, giving many 
little refinements in color work. 
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Traveling as I do most of the 
time, it’s hard to reply to the 
hundreds of personal letters I 
receive every week, 


I’ve worked out a scheme to use 
this column occasionally for an- 
swering letters of general 


interest. 
* 


S.W.C. You use too much Cream and 
not enough water. Brush the lather for 


three full minutes. Try cold water. 
* 


Mrs, A. Some men are naturally pro- 
fane, but hoeing with a dull razor into 
skin thatis burnedraw witha freecaustic 
soap encourages the habit. Get him a 
tube of Mennen’s and some new blades. 


* 
R. P. We know that Mennen’s gives 
a wonderful shampoo but if your wife 
learns of it, you’ll always be out of 
Cream. Better keep it dark. 

* 


L. M. C. If you wonder why Mrs. C. 

likes Mennen Shaving Cream for a face 

soap, try shaving with her toilet soap. 
* 


S. K. O. Of course I’m an actual per- 
son. What did you think I was—a 
typewriter? 


* 

H. W. A. Your face feels great after- 
wards for three reasons—Mennen’s 
contains no caustic, it softens the beard 
without inflaming the skin with finger 
rubbinganditcontainsasoothing lotion 
which takes the place of ointments and 
face creams. 


* 
J. D. A. The chief value of Mennen 
Talcum for Men is that it’s neutral in 
tone and doesn’t show. Takes the place 
of an evening shave and feels fine after 
shaving. 


I am going to print in my 
column the best letter about 
Mennen Shaving Cream that I 
receive in the next two weeks. 


My demonstrator tube still 
costs 12 cents. Is there a coupon 


below? 
By 
(Mennen 


Salesman) 


Jim Henry, 


Newark, N. J. § r 


The Mennen Co., 


Dear Jim: 
The only question I want answered is:—‘*Will Mennen’s 
Send demon- 


make me like Shaving?’ Here’s 12 cents, 


strator tube. 


Name — SS 


Address Res 
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Serious and Mrivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Grea 


Victor Shawe 
An Autobiography 


x INSIDIOUS suggestion, indirectly and 
unintentionally established in my mind 
by my mother, makes this article of explana- 
tion necessary. When I was quite a small boy 
she wrote poems for the papers, and some- 
times serials. It was one of the trials of my 
boyhood days to get her attention long enough 
to have her tidy me and start me to school. 
Even then I realized that writing was an un- 
fortunate failing. Yet the constant suggestion 
of her industry worked its havoe with me. By 
the time I entered high school I was breaking 
out in verse upon the slightest pretext. 

My mother still likes to believe I was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Chicago. The 
law was to have been my profession. As a 
matter of fact State Street, Halsted Street 
and the Chicago Public Library were my 
fonts of knowledge. I did spend a couple of 
terms in that Hyde Park High School class 
Walter Eckersall and Bud Fisher made fa- 
mous. Not that they ever knew I was there, 
but the fact is given for what itis worth. My 
teachers were equally unaware of my pres- 
ence. All but one. A young teacher of Eng- 
lish called me to her desk one day after she 
had read my weekly essay. Those efforts were 
called essays, weren’t they? She told me I 
should specialize in journalism; that I was 
just naturally meant for newspaper work. 
Dear girl! Unless she happens to read this 
confession she will never know how her encouragement 
nearly embittered my life. I shudder to think of all the 
drab years I might have spent at a reporter’s desk had 
newspaper editors agreed with her opinion. One did give 
me a brief chance, however. A few days after I commenced 
work I wrote a poem and left it on his desk. I still like to 
believe he was actuated by professional jealousy. He 
wasn’t a bad scout at that: he let me finish the week before 
he fired me. After that I clerked for a while and trimmed 
windows. (Continued on Page 57) 


Henry Payson Dowst 


An Autobiography 


IKE Richard Matthews Hallet, Arthur Somers 
Roche and Henry Milner Rideout I am from 
the good old state of Maine. Rideout and I were in 
the same class at Harvard, ’99, he hailing from 
Calais and I from Bangor. Barton Currie, of The 
Country Gentleman, who wrote Officer 666, was 
also a member of our class, as were Arthur Ruhl, 
of Collier’s,and Percy Haughton, 
than whom among football 
coaches there is none than- 
whomer. Jules Eckert Goodman, 
who wrote The Man Who Came 
Back and dramatized Treasure 
Island, and collaborated with 
Montague Glass in writing Busi- 
ness Before Pleasure, is another 
799 man; so is John M. Siddall, 
of the American Magazine. 
When I left college I went back 
to Maine and worked for a rail- 
road of which my father was 
manager. I did the advertising 
and publicity work for the road; 
so in time I became an advertis- 
ing man, and am now employed 
by an agency in New York. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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An Autobiography 


HEN I reflect upon the 

changes I have seen in my 
native city of Chicago I feel that 
I ought to have a flowing white beard, 
carry a staff, wear sandals and drape 
myself in a bedspread like a Biblical 
patriarch. 

Forty years ago, when I was born, 
Chicago had only half a million inhab- 
itants. Nor could it then properly be 
called a city of half a million. It had the 
area and numbers of a city, but it almost 
utterly lacked metropolitan advantages 
and disadvantages. It was like an over- 
grown country town, and my boyhood 
was like a country-town boyhood. I 
have always been thankful for that. 

Moreover, I heard so much of earlier 
days from my parents and grandparents 
that I feel as though I remembered Chi- 
cago from its beginnings. The Civil War 


broke out nearly twenty years before I was i 
remember the fourteen thousand Confederate 
Camp Douglas. I counted them myself. Also /@l 
well my sensations as I fled from the Chicago ? 
years before my birth. And though my fat 
uncle have forgotten it, I was with them on tl! 
trip to St. Paul in ’64. There was no through }# 
tion then. We went by rail as far as Dubuque 
there transferred to a Mississippi River stee 
took us to St. Paul in two days. Up there we 
J. Hill, then,a steamship agent. He told us h 
went to Chicago in the winter, he would drive 
down the frozen Mississippi to Prairie du Chi 
sin, the nearest point at which he could get at) 
my father and I were boys together, Michig' 
now the pride of downtown Chicago, stopped é 
Street, whereitranintoafarm belonging toaCo 

(Continued on Page 57) 


wi Victor Shawe 
: (Continued from Page 54) 
n I was twenty I went to Montana. A little later I 
into Spokane and worked there for a while. It was 
. miner started me right. 
yy don’t you cut out this white-collar stuff?” he 
me day. “Come with me to the Coeur d’Alenes and 
ke a miner of you,’”’ he promised. 
he Coeur d’Alenes we went and he did his best by 
was a proud youth when my education had pro- 
/ to a stage when I could hang my hat over my left 
d look a tough old mine boss in the face as I ad- 
that I was a regular hard-rock guy. 
several years a Western Federation union card was 
ssport from Alaska to Mexico, from the Gulf to the 
a Bay country. Goldfield I knew when it was a 
amp, and Cobalt, and all the little camps between. 
4e course of one of those years I worked my way 
at my way nearly ten thousand miles. In mid- 
I rode one of the Overlands from Colfax in Cali- 
through the Sierra snowsheds and down to Reno, 
ayed hide-and-seek with the train crew all the 
Later, one afternoon in spring, I climbed aboard a 
some fifty miles west of Omaha and rode the same 
ito Chicago the following morning. 
» Thad a sort of furtive pride in some of those rec- 
Now I am rather scandalized to think I should have 
shaved so. 
ose days the impulse to write was always dominant. 
ew experience was the theme for a story. But I 
hat Fannie Hurst calls the appalling drudgery of 
tion. A hasty sketch, to be put away for future 
ce, was the limit of my patience. Once, while pros- 
in Northern Ontario, I did complete several poems 
t them to the editor of a Canadian magazine. He 
ed them and sent me several complimentary copies 
agazine as payment. They used to do that way a 
ago. Later I sent some verse to another maga- 
letter came from the editor accepting and praising 
. He would be glad to publish it he said. And 
ld pay me three dollars upon publication. 
n it seemed as if the need for such articles as this 
be escaped. A miner could make three and a half 
for working eight hours with drill and hammer. 
e cash could be had when the day’s work was done. 
ed in favor of the drill and hammer. 
n Hill and Harriman were staging their scrap up the 
utes Cafion I went there to see thefun. It was early 
r when I reached Central Oregon and the ranchers 
utting up their first cutting of hay. Labor was 
Many of the ranch hands were away working in 
lroad camps. I knew railroad construction, but 
rofranching. So asa matter of education I became 
hand.” Later I located ona homestead. Teaching 
et school was the natural and inevitable sequence. 
en I was given the supervision of the schools in a 
about the area of Massachusetts. 
e engaged in this work I met a girl of the West, a 
girl, a girl so imbued with Whitman ideals she be- 
ie world was a good little old place and was getting 
the time. From the beginning it was evident 
ng time would be required for us to settle the many 
Ms upon which we disagreed. So I acquired a ranch 
ice two that I might pose as a substantial citizen. 
ese she had to help manage the place. In a way it 
nfair to deprive children of her ideals and influ- 
w there are three little Shawes who are being 
ed by her. 
of winters ago we were snow-bound at the ranch. 
nothing else to do, so I wrote a story clear from 
mish. And the editor of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
ht it. He has bought others since. I hope it 
a habit with him. 
nal sketches such as this it is proper, perhaps, to 
letails. But as Mrs. Shawe and IJ are the same age, 
ie height and the same weight you must judge of 
tters from the picture. She tells her friends I am 
nery as I look. This, it has been suggested, is a 
tor argument. 
ie are two of my failings: 
f trying anything once. 
now I am obsessed with one ambition. In fact, I 
itively single-minded on the subject. I want to re- 
ublic-school methods. Some day I shall start cru- 
even Chautauqua-ing if necessary, to persuade the 
hat what is being accomplished by psychologists in 
» Schools can also be accomplished in the public 
Few 
n the job is finished I’ll be content to go back to a 
‘ood little ranch near a right good little. town ‘in 


a mania for books; a 


1 Oregon where folks are real human and don’t hold . 


“S a fellow even if he does take his pen in hand oc- 
ly. 

a Henry Payson Dowst 

7 (Continued from Page 54) / 
ertising is a business of the most absorbing interest; 
® writing of copy is fine literary discipline. As I am 
desk every weekday from nine until five, I often 


& 


.I, but my grandfather and I were boys together. 
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wonder if business will in time get to be such a habit with 
me that it will interfere with my writing. 

Once I deserted the advertising business for book- 
publishing—in Boston—and in two years learned enough 
about the sorrows of editorial work to give me a fellow feel- 
ing for manuscript buyers—or rejectors, as the case may 
be. But on the other hand, when you are on the publishing 
end of the literary game you meet an astonishing number 
of interesting people. We brought out a couple of books 
for Hallet, who used to blow in round closing time to play 
checkers and yarn about his “‘swagging”’ days in the Aus- 
tralian bush. Most writers are good oral story-tellers. 
Harris Dickson can tell the funniest darky-dialect anec- 
dotes in the world. Doctor W. E. Aughinbaugh, at that 
time export editor of Leslie’s, gave us his Selling Latin 
America to publish, and having spent eighteen years be- 
low the equator he is a mint of good entertainment. 

Then'there was Captain ‘‘Bob”’ Bartlett, who sailed the 
Roosevelt for Peary and got nearer the North Pole than 
any other white man except the explorer himself. After 
spending a year or two in the frozen North he would come 
to Boston and stay at the City Club, just round the cor- 
ner from our office, dropping in every day to complain 
about the cold weather we were having. 

In June, 1913, Bartlett sailed off into the mysterious 
North again as commander of the Karluk, flagship of 
Stefansson’s Canadian Arctic Expedition, and we did not 
hear from him until a year later, when one Sunday morning 
Ralph Hale, our editor, telephoned me that Bartlett had 
reached Saint Michael, Alaska, and had wired his Boston 
friends of his safety. Afterward Bartlett and Hale wrote 
The Last Voyage of the Karluk, an account of one of the 
most thrilling adventures in the history of the Arctic. 

Another Bartlett whose work we published was Frederick 
Orin, well known to SATURDAY EVENING PostT readers. He 
and Hale and I used to go to the Harvard Club and have 
lunch and play checkers. As a checker player, Fred is one 
of our best short-story writers. 

This particular publishing house was the one which 
brought out Letters From a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son and the immortal works of Mr. Dooley. That was be- 
fore my day. Both were best sellers. The publishing busi- 
ness is like playing the roulette wheel. You can lose money 
faster than Rockefeller can make it, but if you “hit a good 
one”’ it is like striking a gold mine. The Self-Made Mer- 
chant is going yet. I suppose in no other business of a 
merchandising character is there this bonanza element, 
which helps to make publishing so fascinating. 

In 1900 I married Margaret Starr, a Virginia girl, and 
she has trailed along with me ever since, bringing up our 
three children in the way she blooming well intends they 
shall go and shooing them away from my vicinity when I 
am trying to write. Every time I finish a chapter or get to 
a hard place, I go to the top of the stairs and shout: 

“Hey, hon, come and read me this junk, will you?”’ 

She always does, and that helps me decide whether I 
want to tear up what I have written or go on to the bitter 
end. Her critical judgment is very sound, and while I 
never agree with her suggestions at the start, I usually 
compromise by accepting them. 

We live in a village on Long Island that looks exactly 
like Spotless Town as you pass by in the train. Our elder 
son is nearly fifteen, and is a cadet in a military school in 
Florida. Our younger son is thirteen, and has not yet de- 
cided whether he prefers to be a cowboy or a burglar. Our 
little daughter of eight is thinking seriously of choosing a 
career on thestage. So asa family we are reasonably busy. 

After I finish this autobiography I have to write six 


pieces of advertising copy and make layouts. To-morrow _ 


morning at the office we will start the art work, decide on 
the type and have them set. Then we will have a “client 
conference,” and if the client doesn’t throw down the whole 
series you will perhaps see some of them in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post-one of these days. 

But you will not know I wrote ’em. 


Julian Street 
(Continued from Page 54) 

father.of Louis James, later famous as an actor. But my 
recollections go back of that, for not only my feshersane 

nce 
when we were seven or eight years old we stood on the 
steps of a house in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and saw 
Lafayette drive by. 


When my grandfather moved with his wife and children ° 


to Chicago it was a place of about thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants. Their first house had no cellar. It stood on posts. 
And though,I don’t remember living in that house, which 
was on the»West Side, I seem to remember how the wind, 
sweeping underit; used to lift the carpet on the parlor floor. 
The first’ house I actually remember living in was a com- 
fortable old square frame one which my grandfather owned 


“much later. It was.in the district known as Oakland, near 


Lake Michigan at Fortieth Street. It had a small front 
yard and a: somewhat larger back- yard in which were 
gooseberry and currant bushes. There was a row of Eng- 
lish lindens at one side, convenient for climbing. Oakland 
was then a suburban section not fully built up. I witnessed 
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the rise of that part of the city and I have witnessed its 
decay—for though a few of the old families remain, it is 
now largely a region of boarding houses and small apart- 
ment buildings. 

We knew our neighbors intimately. Practically all were 
of old American stock, a generation or two removed from 
New England. The grown-ups used to visit on one an- 
other’s front porches in the summer evenings, and we boys 
used to enter one another’s houses without ringing or knock- 
ing at the door. 

Most of the houses stood alone on modest lots, though 
some of the larger ones had pleasant lawns and gardens. 
As time went on a few blocks of houses were built, and 
toward the last apartment buildings too. But even the 
best houses of our neighborhood—those we sometimes 
referred to as mansions—had not more than one bathroom. 

We were a God-fearing, churchgoing community. Adults 
and children alike led simple; wholesome lives. We vener- 
ated the two distinguished men of our neighborhood— 
Senator Lyman Trumbull, a noble.old figure, who drew the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution and was the 
intimate of Lincoln, and Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 
who had a shock of snow-white hair not unlike Mark 
Twain’s. Also we had in the neighborhood one or two 
millionaires, and the fact that they were millionaires caused 
them to be widely respected, without regard to any other 
considerations. For that was before the days of muck- 
raking. 

Our little district was without scandals. There was 
never a divorce in the neighborhood or any nasty gossip 
that I know of. Everyone seemed to be happy. When a 
respectable widower who lived round the corner married 
for the second time we children regarded the case as 
strange, somewhat humorous and just a little shocking. 
We pitied our playmates who thus acquired a stepmother, 
quite without regard to the qualifications of the lady in 
question. The idea of a stepmother seemed horrible. 

The more affluent of our neighbors kept a horse or two— 
never more than two—a surrey and perhaps also a buggy. 
The horses were cared for by the hired man, who also 
washed windows, cut the grass, tended furnace and shoy- 
eled snow from the sidewalks in winter. 

After many years one family on our block sold its house 
and moved away. That reminds me that each family 
owned the house it lived in; to live in a rented house did 
not, somehow, seem quite nice. The new family that 
moved in was not like the rest of us. The women—mother 
and daughters—overdressed, according to the neighbor- 
hood idea; they wore large diamonds, their hair was of a 
suspicious taffy color—much less usual then than now— 
and their cheeks were of an excessive and uniform rosiness. 
There was a rumor that they painted their faces! We 
children whispered of it as of a report of some fantastic 
crime. 

This new family introduced us to a vehicle other than 
the buggy and the surrey. They rode forth of an after- 
noon in a victoria with jingling silver chains, driven not 
by a hired man but by a coachman in livery. We had never 
seen a coachman in livery before. It was too much. These 
people were pronounced common. Our mothers did not 
call upon them—though once when there was a death in 
their household I believe this rule was for a brief time 
suspended. 

Very few of our neighbors went away in the summer. 
It was not thought necessary then. Those who did go 
away stayed only two or three weeks as a rule. The sum- 
mer resorts we knew were not those of the East, but of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Once in a while some family 
would go South in the winter, but not for pleasure—only 


‘ because of illness. To go East was something almost as 
extraordinary as to go abroad. To be sure, the parents of 
afew of my playmates had been abroad in some dim ages 

of the past. The stories of these trips were historic among 


us children. The father of one family had been aboard the 
Umbria when she was struck by a tidal wave. His sons 
never tired of boasting of that. Another boy claimed that 
his father had not only been to Russia but had seen the 
Czar. But that was too improbable. We all considered 
it a lie. 

Except when very young we did not have nurses, and 


_governesses we never had. As soon as we were old enough 


to run about we were turned loose to roam the neighbor- 


‘hood. We ran in packs, playing in one another’s houses, 


yards and stables and in the vacant lots and the alleys. 
We climbed fences and trees, dug caves, built shanties, 
made bonfires, shot slings, broke a good many windows, 
fought, teased our sisters and played marbles, baseball 
and peg top. We knew that Maud S. had done a mile in 


,two eight and three-quarters; we were interested in Kil- 


rain and John L. Sullivan; Pop Anson was our baseball 
hero. The public school was good enough for us. We all 
went there. There was practically no foreign element in 
our-school. 

A little before the opening of the Chicago World’s Fair 
there came to our school a boy whose father, Mr. Robert 
E. A. Dorr, had been managing editor of a Philadelphia 
newspaper. Mr. Dorr was connected with the fair. I be- 
came attached to this family, and I think it may have been 
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A Little More Money 
For Many More Miles 


When you buy Vitalic 
Bicycle Tires you pay a 
little more money for a lot 
more miles. Vitalics last 
longer, look better and 


‘ride easier ‘than so-called 


cheap tires. And if you 
figure tire costs on a mile- 
age basis, Vitalics are always 


the most economical tires 


you can buy. On the best 
makes of bicycles Vitalic 
Tires are standard equip- 
ment. ‘They improve the 
appearance of any wheel. 


Continental Rubber Works 
Erie, Pa. 
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Some Inside Information 
All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra-strong 
1414 ounce fabric. The strongest fabric used in 
any other bicycle tire is 12-ounce—and most bicycle 
tire fabrics are even lighter. 
Here is a magnified cross-sec- 
tion of 14'- ounce Vitalic 
fabric compared with an 
. equally magnified cross- 
section of 12- ounce 
fabric. 
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through knowing the father and admiring 
him that I began to think Ishould like to be 
a newspaper man when I should grow up. 
To see all manner of things and write about 
them seemed a desirable sort of life. 

After a while, because I was doing badly: 
in school and was in a fair way to become a 
neighborhood pest, it was decided to send 
me to boarding school. The school to 
which I went was in St. Catharines, On- 
tario. I spent three years there. On the 
school paper I did my first writing and first 
learned the joy of congenial work. I am 
afraid the work on the paper was the only 
work I did in school. I may have thought 
I worked at my lessons, but I realize now 
that I was lazy and indifferent. The only 
subjects in which I stood well were those 
which were naturally easy to me. Save for 
the trouble I got into when I failed to pass 
examinations, I did not care whether I 
passed or not. My mind was utterly un- 
disciplined. I have paid dear for it since. 

College did not tempt me. When I left 
school I still desired to become a news- 
paper man. ‘Unable to get on any Chicago 
paper, I went to work in my father’s rail- 
road office at seventeen. A few months 
later I got a job in an advertising agency. 
That seemed at least a trifle nearer to the 
printer’s ink for which I yearned. In less 
than two years I had four different jobs 
and failed in all of them. I had never 
learned to work at things I did not enjoy. 
Without intending to I was shirking the 
distasteful tasks. 

In the meantime the World’s Fair had 
come and gone. Mr. Dorr had moved with 
his family to New York, where he had be- 
come publisher of an evening newspaper. 
When I was nineteen I went East and 
asked him fora job. Hestarted me at once 
as areporter. Until then I had floundered, 
but thenceforward I was happy. I was not 
a very capable reporter, but I loved the 
work no less than I had expected to. At 
twenty I was put in charge of the dramatic 
department of the paper—a post for which 
I was not of course sufficiently mature. 
Never before or since have I felt so self- 
At first nights I was nothing 
less than Olympian. I reviewed a revival 
of Sardou’s Patrie under the impression 
that it was a new play, and when Florodora 
opened in New York I pronounced it a 
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Yelephome 


HOUGH the telephone is only a little 

more than forty years old it has become 
one of the chief essentials to modern busi- 
ness. However, it is perhaps one of the 
least appreciated and most abused of all 
our everyday utilities. Cussing the phone 
is almost a universal habit and one that is 
not always justified by faults in the service 
we get. Telephone traffic in New York and 
other large cities in recent months has been 
running fifty per cent above normal, and 
these extraordinary demands are being 
put upon properties that have not recov- 
ered from the suspension of development 
work caused by the war. 

It is doubtful whether any kind of public 
service during the last decade has had to 
meet such a large expansion of trade as 
the telephone business. Nothing short of 
a critical situation could help but result 
from arresting development for a year. In 
New York and in other cities the telephone 
companies are hurrying the installation of 
new equipment to recover control of the 
situation; but when we remember that a 
new toll board for our largest city is alone 
costing one and a quarter million dollars it 
is easy to understand how difficult it is to 
make material additions to such compli- 
cated plants. 

The telephone construction program for 
New York City this year calls for an ex- 
penditure of $27,000,000. 

But all the foregoing is only a hasty 
view of the situation from the angle of the 
telephone companies. There is another 
side of the question that more directly con- 
cerns the citizen, and that is the proper and 
efficient use of the phone service now avail- 
able. In New York City at present there 
are 3,500,000 telephone calls a day; this is 
one million more than the daily average 
of four years ago. Out of each 100 con- 
nections made nearly seven show a delay 
of one minute before the person called 
answers. This means that in telephoning 
New Yorkers lose 245,000 minutes, or 510 
working days of eight hours each, every 
twenty-four hours. 
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failure. Probably no musical comedy ever 
ran so long as Florodora, or made so much 
money. And that was but one step in my 
progress to sublime heights of callow asinin- 
ity. It is bad for a youth to be a critic— 
very bad. Indeed, it isdangerousfor a man 
at any age to be placed where he can lay 
down the law with no one to talk back to 
him. 

At twenty I became more than a critic. 
I became also a husband. Reviewing mat- 
ters from the vantage point of forty, I be- 
lieve in young marriages. It does not seem 
to me that young people make more matri- 
monial mistakes than older people do. 

A year after we were married my wife 
and I took a little trip abroad. My patron, 
Mr. Dorr, having died, I found on my re- 
turn that someone else was to have my job 
as critic. At the time I felt as bitter as a 
little dethroned king. The recollection en- 
ables me to imagine how the Kaiser prob- 
ably feels to-day. No doubt he feels that 
the world is ungrateful and unjust. Heisa 
critic out of a job. He has been fired. And 
he doesn’t realize that the kind of firing he 
deserves is that provided by a firing squad. 
My own critical writings entitled me to 
something like that, too, but I didn’t know 
it any more than he does. 

For the next three or four years I dabbled 
in the advertising business. Then I sold 
out to my partner and went abroad again, 
determined to try to write for the maga- 
zines. I should never have had the audac- 
ity to attempt such a thing had it not been 
for the continual encouragement—nay, the 
continual spurring—of my wife. It took 
me several months to finish my first story 
and I was in a state of utter hopelessness 
about it when I sent it to a magazine. Lo! 
it was accepted. The acceptance dazed and 
terrified me. I was convinced it was a 
fluke. In a state of frenzied fear I wrote 
another story. When that was accepted, 
too, I began to get a little confidence. Ido 
not mean that I esteemed myself a gifted 
author, but that I began to believe that, 
such as my wares were, I could market 
them, and to perceive that I had stood in 
too great awe of editors and magazines. 
Since then I have kept on writing stories 
and articles. 

Writing has always been hard for me. I 
marvel at those who can write rapidly and 


fammers emel 


When the demands of war made it nec- 
essary for the phone companies to econo- 
mize they started by refusing to answer 
inquiries asking the time of day. This 
saving amounted to 250,000 calls every 
twenty-four hours in New York City alone. 

The telephone will never be the business 
asset it might be until our public-telephone 
habits are improved. Every day in New 
York’s vast traffic there are more than 
60,000 wrong connections made as a result 
of incorrect numbers given by telephone 
users. These errors are distinct from the 
wrong connections made by operators 
misunderstanding numbers. Too many 
people rely upon memory instead of con- 
sulting the directory. 


Ten Commandments 


Telephone courtesy on the part of its 
employees is a matter of vital concern to 
every business or industrial concern. When 
you are speaking on company matters you 
are the company to the person with whom 
you are talking. You have it in your power 
to win or lose friends for the corporation 
that pays for your services. 

It isn’t always what you say but rather 
how you say it that counts. Many aman 
has got his bad opinion of a business organi- 
zation from the rude telephone conduct of 
a dyspeptic employee. Here are ten com- 
mandments for telephone usage: 

1. Answer the telephone immediately. 
Two per cent of all the calls that are made 
are wasted because the party calling gets 
impatient at the delay and hangs up. Many 
profitable business transactions that might 
have been landed thus fall through. Wires 
are held and other calls delayed. 

2. Eliminate the waste of words that 
results from saying ‘“‘Hello.” Avoid pre- 
liminaries by announcing your name or 
that of your department or company. On 
answering the bell say “Mr. Blank speak- 
ing.”’ : 

3. Every call deserves prompt attention. 
If you are not the one wanted get the right 
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well. Often I spend two months , 
single short story. That would not 
bad were the story immortal wher 
pleted. My working hours are jn 
and unlimited. Sometimes I worl 
day and night. I should do all myy 
night were night work not so disor 
to one’s life. In New York, wh 
likely to be disturbed, I shut mys 
that I cannot be reached even 
phone. Holidays and Sundays y 
difference. I am so slow that Ih 
work longer than other people d 
slowness is my great stumbling bloek' 
would not be so slow now had I le 
a boy to buckle down to work 
twenty when I started to learn te 


helped me; before that it would 

me no good because I would no 
lowed it to do me any good. As 
stand, I regard my practical edueai 
having begun when I became a new 
reporter. 

When I start a story I am enthy 
over the idea. After struggling with 
a while I become tired, but I keep ¢ 
by the time the story is finished I, 
loathe it. To this day I often findm 
little bit surprised when the story 
cepted and paid for. Perhaps my1 
are too! Sometimes, however, I get 
unpleasant reaction from reading 
story of mine when it appears in j 
few months after having been com 

‘Why,’ I say to myself, surprised 
isn’t such a bad story after all!” 
few years later, if I look over it again 
that I was wrong. It is a bad sto 
ought to be rewritten from beginning 

And yet, with all the struggling, y 
my awareness of my limitations, 
happy. For I am free. I can go wh 
where I please. I can take my work 
country, or abroad, or wherever 1 y 
go. Moreover, as lives go, mine ha 
interesting. I have known people 
knowing and had experiences worth! 
And if I haven’t done work worth dc 
least I have done the work I loved 
At twelve I aspired to be a write 
forty I still aspire to be one. I had 
be a novelist—a big novelist—tha 
other thing in the world. 


person. If he is out of the office ¢ 
take the message. You never kno 
important the matter may be. 

4. Have a pad and pencil alwa 
Don’t keep the caller holding the lin 
you search for paper to record them 

5. Speak with courtesy. Rememb 
you are not face to face and therefo 
not soften the effect of a harsh vc 
showing a winning smile. ; 

6. Try to visualize your man at th 
end of the line. Keep your voice ¢ 
Concentrate on the business at hand. 
in a low tone and distinctly, keepin 
lips about one-half inch from the 1 
piece of the instrument. 

7. Don’t try to save a minute | 
other fellow’s expense. If there is an} 
ing to be done it is the caller’s obll 
to do it. 

8. If in calling you are given a1 
number bear in mind that the pers( 
answers is not to blame. He sho! 
given the same treatment you would 
him if you walked into his office i} 
To help avoid such mistakes alwayi! 
the number; don’t guess. Don’t jig? 
hook to recall the operator. Wh¢ 
turn the light on and off too rapid| 
any other electric bulb it may not 
Move the hook up and down slow 

9. In asking for your number 
slightly between the hundreds ani 
This helps the operator, for the m 
are arranged on the switchboard b! 
dreds and tens, and the operator ! 
them by first finding the right sec? 
hundreds and then getting the exai) 
for the tens given her. i 

10. Never forget that during a telit 
talk you are the sole representative 
company to the person on the other! 
the wire. Never forget the story | 
buyer who called a certain business? 
and when the private-switchboard oy! 
demanded sharply “Who are you 


Morning:-Glories 


YRE yet the sun has clambered 
( Above the eastern hills, 

ien daylight yet is chambered 
Jave what the young dawn spills, 
ee them gleaming ghostly, 

‘ hear their whispers low ; 

now they're speaking mostly 
)f days they used to know, 

th Fuji-yama dreaming 
eneath his crest of snow! 


ey’re born of moonbeams woven 
Vith weft of rainbow gleams ; 
eir fragrance, faint and cloven, 
‘s like the scent of dreams. 

ere all the porch’s shade is, 

4nd all the dew is on, 

ese fine and fragile ladies 

That dance along the dawn, 

ese morning-glory ladies 

Vith gowns from old Nippon. - 


y as bazaars that blossom 
Along the Yeddo ways, 

eir radiant hues embosom 
Phe tranquil inland bays 

ose opal tints are glowing 

dr merged in melting mist ; 
ere fishermen are rowing, 
Vhere inlets curve and twist; 
d wistarias are sowing 

Their blooms of amethyst. 


2e the old road swinging, 
Through miles of tender grass; 
ear the coolies singing, 

see the people pass; 

2 tea-house doors are folding, 
Che shojis all are drawn, 

2 east wind wanders, holding 
strange secrets of the dawn 

en the morning-glory ladies 
Are dancing on the lawn. 


geishas they, but slender 

3right maidens doomed to death ; 

bloom an hour in splendor, 

lo fade as in a breath; 

:e dreams we dreamed together, 

Jear heart, in days agone, 

ven in the misty weather 

Ve roamed through old Nippon; 

*e snow on Fuji’s bosom— 

30 long that dream is done! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


A Song of Summer 


red moon comes like a golden bubble, 
floats in the velvet sky; 

3no wind in the huddled trees, 

yund in the uncut rye. 

is hushed, and the world stands 


? 
ough Time passed us by. 


kness goes, and the dawn comes up; 
ight is on the hill; 

m the large hand of the sun 

work his fiery will. 

on again—and another day 

terably still! 


amate yet drowsy hours 
adrift so idly on, 

us time to dream once more 
mmers softly flown. 

of one immortal June 
‘never can be gone! 


2 —Charles Hanson Towne. 


The Old Road 


| SHELVING banks and sedges 
Vhere doves fly low at eve; 
nsture lands and hedges, 

| streams that slip and sieve 


7. 


THE SATURDAY 


The sunlight on each pebble, 
Gray pearl or russet brown; 
Past bird songs shrill and treble, 
And old homes looking down, 
The dear road, the long road, 

The old road into town. 


Past meadows green and level 
And hillsides red and steep, 
With little lambs at revel 
While placid mothers sleep ; 
Past wild haw thickets holding 
Hips stained a dusky brown; 
And mallow cups infolding 
A wild queen’s golden crown, 
The dim road, the long road, 
The old road into town. 


And on a high hill lifting 
Tall chimneys one by one, 
With giant maples shifting 
Their shadows with the sun; 
The old house of my fathers: 
With windows looking down 
Through gray and pleasant weathers 
On the old road into town; 
The far road, the long road, 
The old road into town. 


I wonder do the wagons 
Go laden as of old, 

With cheese and homely flagons 
Of cider, sparkling cold? 

I used to hear them rumbling; 
Their teamsters had renown, 
Their great loads never tumbling 

The sweet hay cured and brown 
On the long road, the far road, 
The old road into town. 


With scents as from Malacca 
Or hot isles past Johore, 
The great loads of tobacco 
Went lumbering past the door ; 
Dark leaf and stem, they glistened 
Soft piebald, satin brown; 
I swung the fence and listened 
The men’s talk riding down 
The far road, the long road, 
The old road into town. 


Some day old dreams will take me 
Far from the city’s stone. 
When trilling bird songs wake me 
I'll fare me forth alone; 
I'll climb the steep hill, knowing 
The old dream’s not in vain, 
When I take the old road going 
Through twilight’s mist and rain, 
The old road, the long road, 
The dear road home again! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


Grand Canon 


A Rhapsody in Four Rhaps—and Several 
Knocks 


CAME to view, like all the rest 

Of tourists, who with voices loud 

Will praise. Escaping from the crowd 
I stand, awe-stricken on the crest. 


What's this that stirs me to the core? 
Sensation wondrous strange and new! 
O Poesy! It must be you, 

Who never moved me thus before. 


To think that to me you'd disclose 
Your presence! Well, we might do worse 
Than try together classic verse, 

If we can be alone. Here goes: 


Rhap One 


O vision wonderfully vast, sublime! 
What cataclysm terrible has torn 
Earth's breast apart so frightfully, which 
Time 
And summer rains and melting snows 
have worn? 
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heat Ss 


| A girl behind me says to her companion: 
‘So this is the cation!” 


Rhap Two 


“Between two worlds life hovers like a star,” 
So Byron said, “upon the horizon’s 
verge!’’ 
Here, on the rim, I stand and gaze afar 
And catch faint echo of ‘“‘the eternal 
surge.” 
A duffer calls aloud: ‘Hey, Cully! 
Here’s the gully!” 


Rhap Three 


A white cloud swiftly sails the cerulean 
sea 
And casts its shadow in that nether deep. 
The cloud itself much nearer is to me 
Than its own shadow, that scarce seems 
to creep. 
Someone beside me says: ‘‘ By George! 
Some gorge!” 


Rhap Four 


Fantastic shapes of such titanic size 
That in perspective, miles away, are great 
Embattlements and turrets, walls that rise, 
Pile on pile, cathedrals, halls of state. 
A sweet thing murmurs low: ‘This is 
Some view, eh, Liz?”’ 


Why will they come and interrupt us so! 
I’m so distracted I can hardly think. 

O Poesy, our new-found love might grow 
If I could only push them off this brink! 

To-day we'll act like any other dub— 

Let’s go to grub! —S.M. Rinehart. 


Plans 


DON’T know what I’m goin’ t’ be 
When I’m a great big man; 
They’re makin’ lots o’ plans fer me, 
As families only can; 
An’ each one has a different thing 
That I’m supposed t’ do, 
But no one ever thinks ?’ ast: 
‘Does that appeal t’ you?” 


Now dad, fer instance, thinks that I 
Should study law like him, 

Aw fix up people’s wills an’ things; 
But that’s so turrible grim; 

While mother leans t’? medicine, 
Aw bandages an’ ills, 

An’ cuttin’ legs from offern folks, 
Aw’ castor oil an’ pills. 


M’ grandma says I'll have ’ be 
A clergyman. Guess not! 

T’ dress m’self the wrong side ’bout, 
Aw look like some ink spot. 

M’ sister thinks I oughter learn 
T’ sing in op-er-roar ; 

Aw’ grandpa says he got his start 
In Spivin’s grocery store. 


They go on plannin’ day by day 
What they will do with me, 
But no one seems U’ care a darn 

What I should like ? be, 
’Cause no one speaks o’ firemen, 
Er police, er engineers, 
Er motormen, er generals, 
Er pirate buccaneers. 


But that’s the worst 0’ bein’ small, 
With relatives galore ; 
I'd take mos’ anything fer mine 
An’ never ast fer more; 
But when I’m big an’ know a lot, 
I'll never, never plan 
Fer any little growin’ boy 
What wants t’ be a man! 
—W. Dayton Wegefarth. 
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ness, was seated behind a row of veterans just returned 

from Germany. The movie was an old-fashioned 
thriller, at the end of which the villain was thrown from 
a cliff two hundred feet high. 

Immediately the soldiers yelled in chorus: ‘‘Give him 
iodine and a pill and let him report back for duty.” 

Then, while advertisements of movies for the following 
week were flashed upon the screen, this talk ensued: 

‘Say, Jim, remember how they ran the army on iodine 
and pills? If a poor guy had a broken leg, even, they’d 
paint him up with iodine and pitch him back to duty!” 

“Say, you guys better look out. Some of the folks on 
this side might think you meant that.” 

“Well, if they did, I’d spill them an earful about that 
time the doc let me stick round his dugout when I had 
the machine-gun bullet, so I wouldn’t have to leave my 
buddy.” 

“‘Say, that was the fellow you used to tote his pack for 
the last ten miles on every hike, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure, I did. He’d have done the same for me if I’d 
needed it and he had the strength. I figured I could count 
on him for anything; and I could too. When we got in a 


To other night I was at a movie and, to my happi- 


mix-up with Jerry up at Chateau-Thierry he bayoneted a 


bird that was coming full swing at me, when I had my 
hands full with another bird. He knew I wasn’t as good in 
a mix-up as he was, and he always kept an eye peeled for 
me if he could. He sure was one prime pal. We’re figuring 
on getting jobs with the same outfit if we can.” 

“Well, it’ll be someone to chin with about old times. 
Those days were not so worse, were they?”’ 

If the comedy thriller had not at that moment been 
flashed on the screen much more of that do-you-remember 
talk would havefollowed. Ihad hada good sample of it only 
the night before. It was at a small gathering in the home 
of a youth who had all along stayed in mufti. There were 
present two or three other civilians like himself, half a 
dozen girls and three returned soldiers—a second lieuten- 
ant, asergeant and a corporal. They had all met once or 
twice since the soldiers had returned. 

As my friend Paul, a shavetail, put it: 

“The girls had said to each of us: ‘Now sit down and 
tell us all about what it was like over there.’ Well, that’s 
a pretty large order, you know. You might just as well 
say ‘Sit right down and describe creation.’ Any fellow 
would come back with just what I did: ‘Oh, we just went 
over and fought, that’s all. Tell me what you’ve been 
doing.’ Well, we heard what they had been doing, all 
right, but more of what they are doing at the present time. 
I don’t know how it strikes the other fellows that have 
come back, but I know that I’m not yet a part of what 
they are doing at the present time. I have a curiously 
left-out feeling. I’m like a chip on the bank with the 
water flowing just a little way beneath it. The water hasn’t 
reached up to sweep me in yet, but of course it will.’ 


The Friendships Made Overseas 


WAS not surprised, therefore, to find that the talk that 

evening was dealing with the present and not with the 
past, and that the men in mufti were doing most of the 
masculine talking, and the soldiers were listening. 

The soldier hasn’t been home two days before he finds 
out that he and the friends he left behind him don’t speak 
the same language any more. 

Nothing but patience and sympathy and imaginative 
penetration can bridge the gulf. The soldiers are still 
resting on their experience; still, mostly unconsciously, 
living in the past. The civilians have rushed on with the 
eurrent, are living in the present and the future. The 
soldiers again, unconsciously, feel that they have won a 
terrible wisdom because they have been through experiences 
which the civilians cannot realize. It may be that this 
wisdom has added, if not a sense of superiority, certainly 
one of disappointed separation. And it is all more or less 
cloudy. So, till the gulf is bridged it is little wonder that 
the soldiers find their chief happiness in association with 
one another, in deepening, if it were possible to deepen, 
them, the friendships made overseas. 1 : 

“He’s my buddy.” That meant infinitely more overseas 
than did, before the war, the civilian statement ‘‘He’s my 
bunkie.”” A bunkie was one’s chief friend, who worked 
with one and shared one’s life more intimately than anyone 
else. But a buddy was a bunkie carried to the nth power. 
A bunkie belonged only to the working-class station, while 
a pal—on whom one could count less intimately than a 
bunkie—belonged to the upper strata. A buddy belongs 
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to all strata, all classes. A bunkie or a pal stuck to one 
through the ordinary civilian round of living, but a buddy 
stuck to one through living and dying. Life for buddies 
was concentrated, intense. It meant complete service— 
service given at personal cost, sometimes at the risk of life. 
The affection that a soldier would ordinarily lavish upon 
his people at home accrued to his buddy. Their relation- 
ship meant a loyalty and devotion that went infinitely 
deep. It was recognized simply by all other members of 
the squad or platoon or company. The two were taken for 
granted, as a married couple would be at home. But they 
were much closer than the average married couple, for 
their interests were identical. They did the same work, 
shared the same food, the same amusements, spent more 
time together than married couples ever do. Now that 
they are back in the old and oddly unfamiliar ‘civilian 
world, that. overseas friendship means, if possible, more 
than it did before. 


Looking Out for Buddy’s Brother 


OMETIMES these buddies gave each other the com- 

monplace daily service that is taken for granted, and 
sometimes they served each other dramatically. One 
time up in the Argonne two wounded soldiers were brought 
to the aid station where I was working. They had been 
wounded in a wood so dense that there were only trails, 
no roads, and they had to be littered out. For along time 
they waited in vain for litter-bearers; then the less seri- 
ously wounded soldier, who had a compass, carried and 
dragged his companion several hundred yards to the edge 
of the wood, where they were found. It took him several 
hours. When he was brought to the aid station he was 
in worse case than his friend. 

“You must have cared a good deal for your buddy to do 
that for him,” I remarked. 

“Tt’s a debt I owe,” he said. 

Later on, when he was revived with a hot drink, he told 
me the story. 

“This fellow’s brother,’’ he said, “‘was my buddy—the 
best ever. Couple of months ago when we were chasing the 
Germans pretty close up I was out on outpost duty, and a 
shell smashed down on me, wounded me. My buddy—he 
was a sergeant—came out to look for me. He found me 
bleeding pretty bad and fixed me up. Just then the Ger- 
mans began to rain down machine-gun fire, not only on 
me but on our line that was advancing. I begged my 
buddy to go back. Instead of that he jumped out of the 
shell hole where we were, ran out a few yards and picked 
up a light Maxim gun that Jerry had left behind. He 
started an enfilading fire and just naturally supported the 
whole line, and incidentally saved my life, for the machine 
gunners turned their fire on him as their target until they 
killed him. By this time our line had gone up farther and 
the Germans were beating it back with their guns. 

“‘T crawled to the aid station and managed it so that I 
got back to my old outfit. Then I was put in a platoon 
with my buddy’s brother, and I’ve sort of had an eye on 
him ever since. My buddy was always afraid something 
would happen to his brother. I figured I might have a 
chance to help him out some day.” 

A soldier may have had a succession of buddies, but 
there is always one for whom he treasures an especial 
affection. Once, up in Germany, I was spending a day 
with the outfit to which my friend Binks belongs. He had 
been talking of the merits of the soldier with whom he was 
billeted, a tall, scantling sort of man with a gift for sal- 
vaging. 

“Did you ever have more than one buddy, Binks?’’ 
I asked. 

For a minute Binks did not answer and I was afraid I 
had touched some painful chord. 

“T was just mooning,” he said at last. “‘If anyone asks 
me a question it starts so many memories going that I 
hardly know which to begin on. When you spoke it made 
me see the old darn thing I have been through so often; 
half a dozen of us fellows lying in the mud and water, close 
together to keep warm, two by two, wrapped in the same 
two blankets. We'd be growling in undertones, mad be- 
cause we hadn’t been withdrawn as they had promised. 
We'd begin to knock the Government. Why didn’t they 
release us? Did they want us all to be killed? But just 
let one of the new fellows, one of the replacements, open up 
his bill, and we’d knock him on the nose. ‘What call have 
you got totalk?’ we’dsay. ‘Howlong haveyou been here?’ 

“When I look back on it, all those experiences are now 
fade-outs. It was bad enough then. Life seemed nothing 
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but mud and shells and hunger, and awful hi 
warmers. I used to ask myself: ‘Why didn’t I 
Navy? I’d be a happy guy.’ I used to think: — 
remember this?’ I’d be sure I would, and yet it’s 
away already. I’d be there in the mud and I’d | 
fellows saying: ‘Tell me there won’t be any mo 
and I’ll feel all right.’ ‘I wouldn’t care a darn if 
only get something to eat.’ 

“But the best buddy I ever had, Aleck, he nevey| 
let a peep out of him. He’d just hum some croon 
over and over; or else he’d talk deep stuff. He was, 
guy, that buddy of mine, a sort of a highbrow. Vz 
he went he’d gather an intellectual crowd about hi, 
fringes of the crowd might be plenty lowbrow. 
watching a lot of fellows shooting craps or talkir 
some cheap cabaret at home, and this highbrow y 
discussing German philosophy or talking about tl 
of the spheres. Fact! Some of the boys thoughy 
gone nuts. 

“Well, Aleck always liked me, even if I wasn’t ii 
the highbrow talk. If I was on outpost duty and th 
some hot Y chocolate to be had Aleck would get | 
cup of it and mosey up to me with it. I’d do thes 
him. We'd often get a little private chow and) 
ourselves. I’m a pretty good cook. We lived hij 
ticularly at the beginning of the St.-Mihiel drive} 
Argonne drive, when we struck German eats.” 

Binks paused and gave a short laugh. 

“T’m just seeing in my mind’s eye,” he said, 
of recommendation for a D. 8S. C. or D. S. M. th 
out of the adjutant’s office. Here, let me tell you. | 
them by heart: ‘Despite constant bombardment) 
lery and fire from machine guns and snipers, he? 
platoon forward and maintained it in a very tr) 
exposed position until seriously wounded.’ Gee, wi 
of a picture does that give a civilian? None! 
doesn’t give much to the staff generals that ty 
awarding of the honors, either. I bet some fells 
deserve theirs don’t get them, because the recon) 
tion doesn’t really give an idea of what they did.| 


U 
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Aleck Gets Into a Tight Placel| 


“T)UT I was going to tell you about my buddy. 
a long slim fellow that could cover the gro 
lightning. They made him arunner and he was prey 
able to dodge between machine-gun bullets. Tx 
one time when he covered Death Valley between 1 
and La Céte Dame Marie I guess six times, carry 
sages of top-notch importance. It meant five 1 
yards of open ground, with absolutely no protecit 
under constant machine-gun fire. I don’t know? 
did it, but he crossed over six times without a seri! 
“In the last stretch of it he had a job of gui 
units of our battalion to their proper position. I 
him wounded, sitting by the side of the trail, dire: 
movements of the units, and telling the stragglers 
go. My captain asked him if he oughtn’t to be ba 
aid station, but he said he’d stick it out till his y 
done. When we got up to our position I asked mya 
if he wouldn’t let me take the next message he hac! 
back. I guess he knew I wanted to look after Alec 
sent me off tout de suite. a 
“T got back to the place where I left Aleck. H 
there. I went on down the trail we’d followed 
presently I heard Aleck yell: 5 
““*Lie down!’ \ 
“‘T did, you bet; and at what seemed almost ? 
moment a bullet clipped the tree behind me. 
didn’t lift my head, naturally, but I began to work! 
the underbrush in the direction of the voice. Pre! 
heard him crooning that same old song he always (! 
the shells fell, and then he said: 
“Beat it here, quick! I can’t hold on.’ a 
“T stood up and beat it, you bet. There he sat} 
back against a tree, covering two Jerries with his! 
was wabbling like a free rope in a wind, and be 
guys with their hands up, maybe, but with Liigers? 
belts. ra 
“So I took command, covered them and order! 
to lie on their faces. Then I frisked them. I di 
the looks of them and I wanted to tend to 
I told them I’d shoot them if they moved, andt 
over to Aleck. He’d fainted, but he came to wh 


ma! 


me that the Germans said they were deserters,” 


(Concluded on Page 64) ‘. | 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 
thought they were rear-guard snipers. Anyhow, he’d got 
the bulge on them just after he was hit, while he was sitting 
with his back against the tree. 

““‘What made me notice them,’ he says, ‘was one of 
them getting ready to shoot at you, only I didn’t know it 
was you. I just took a chance when I yelled to you to lie 
down. Then I made them put up their hands. Then my 
head began to go round. I held them a while, being too 
darn sick to figure out what I’d better do. Then I hollered 
to you, or whoever that was.’ 

“<Por Pete’s sake,’ I says to Aleck, ‘why didn’t you kill 
them? Look at the chances you were taking.’ 

“Veh, I know,’ he says, ‘but it seems so darned un- 
sportsmanlike to kill a man after he’s trusted you and 
surrendered.’ 

“<“Trusted you? 
they do?’ 

“*T know,’ says Aleck, ‘but when I told them to throw 
up their hands I sort of made a promise to them.’ 

“Just that minute Jerry began to shell the woods and it 
didn’t seem the time or place for an argument. The two 
Germans began to burrow down into the ground and Aleck 
and I lay as flat as we could, you bet. It was a time when 
I didn’t have my mind on anything but whether I was 
going to be alive the next minute. But what do you think 
Aleck did? It wasn’t a pose, either. That guy began to 
talk about the molecular decomposition of the shells! 
Anybody but me would have thought he was going dizzy 
again. To me it sounded a good deal like figuring on the 
number of strands in the rope that was going to hang you. 
But pretty soon I saw the funny side of it, and I bust out 
laughing. The prisoners eased round their heads and 
looked at me. I suppose they thought I was crazy. So, 
just for that I didn’t wait till the shelling was over. I made 
them carry Aleck out of that and we all beat it down to an 
aid station. 

“Well, Aleck is recommended for the D. S. C., and I 
hope he getsit. He is still in the hospital from the wounds 
he got that day. I’ll tell you the kind of buddy heis. His 
father has a big factory in the same city where Aleck 
teaches. He’s fixed up a job for me, and when we get home 
I can come round in my blue overalls and listen to old 
Aleck in his eyeglasses talking highbrow talk. I won’t 
understand it any more than I did, but old Aleck and I 
understand each other; and I guess that’s what counts.” 


Hell!’ I says. ‘What else could 


“‘Corporal Arthur Brandt can have four buddies if he: 


wants them,” said an admiring doughboy of E Company 
of the 168th. ‘‘On October sixteenth, when the Céte de 
Chatillon was taken, E Company was one of the front-line 
elements. It was to be relieved at dusk by I Company, and 
Corporal Brandt was to act as its guide and to choose a 
position for it after it was relieved. It was very thick 
woods round there, except in the clearing between the 
woods of the Céte and the Romagne Woods. Hills 244, 288 
and 263 were right there, so you can imagine what the 
firing was. In the thick woods we had to pass through 
there was nothing but a few winding trails.” 


Guiding From a Litter 


RANDT got us part way along under that grilling 

fire, when he was badly wounded, and so were four 
others. He told us to put them all on a litter and he’d 
conduct from there, and he did. Gosh, it was awful, 
blundering through the dark and us not knowing whether 
he’d make it or not. I guess he knew he would. Then 
when he got us to where we were going he guided the 
four wounded a kilometer and a half to the aid station. 
He sure had nerve, and there are a good many men that 
owe their lives to him.” 

Once I ran across a doughboy who told me of a reason 
why he was against buddies. 

“T had a buddy when I was a buck private,” he said, 
“that saved my life, and for a while I cursed the day he 
did it. It was up in the St.-Mihiel drive; and we were in 
two shell holes right side by side. I was wounded. There 
was a boche patrol in a shell hole near by and he threw a 
potato masher. It fell by my leg where I couldn’t reach it. 
My buddy raised up, and risked his life doing that; and 
then risked it again by snapping that grenade out of my 
shell hole just as it exploded. 

“Well, going back to the aid station I got another 
wound, and he got hit too. We were sent to the same 
string of hospitals. I was so weak I didn’t care if I got well 
or not. This fellow used to stand over me and say: ‘Get 
well? Of course you will! Do you think I risked my life 
saving you just to have you croak on me?’ We were sent 
to the same replacement camp and he bullied me there as if 
he were my school-teacher or something. This wouldn’t 
be good for me and that wouldn’t be good for me. I never 
was so sick of a fellow, but I felt obliged to be grateful. 

“We were put in the same division; not only that but 
the same platoon. I sure felt he was an old man of the sea 
camped on me for life. But I had to go on being grateful. 
Well, we were pushing up to the Argonne one day, when a 
little ridge we thought was clear began to spit machine-gun 
fire. We ducked for:cover and retreated, but some of us 
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fell right where we stood, and this fellow was one that did., 


When it was dark I crawled out to get him. I tell you it 
was some job, because though the Germans couldn’t see 
anything they machine-gunned the depression we were in 
just for luck, about every fifteen minutes. I moved by 
hunches and I didn’t get hit.” 


Life for Life—Their Disinterest 


UEER thing, but I kind of began to like that fellow 

again after I saved his life. When I was waiting for 
it to get dark enough to go after him I kept thinking to 
myself that if I got him in we’d be even and I could quit 
him cold. But crawling in, lugging him on my back, I kind 
of warmed up to him. When one of the fellows gave the 
first aid I sort of bossed the job like a proprietor. The 
fellow that was doing it joshed me. 

““«Tell him to get well for your sake,’ he says. 

“Well, you do have a peculiar feeling when you know 
that except for you that man would be out in the mud, 
dead. I didn’t feel easy till I saw him littered back to an 
ambulance and I made him promise to write to me from 
the hospital. But he didn’t. He seemed to kind of lose 
interest in me as soon as I got it back on him.” 

The loyalty of buddies for each other is, or was, sym- 
bolic of each man’s loyalty to the squad, the platoon, the 
battalion, the regiment and the division. It was a case of 
tapering down. A man stood by his buddy first, but he 
stood by all the units afterward, in their proper order. 
Inside the family, so to speak, he might have his own 
reservations about this or that unit, but never in the hear- 
ing of an outsider. You might hear the Ninth Regiment 
whisper among themselves that the Marines had had too 
much publicity, but no outsider would hear them say that. 
Nor will you get a member of the 42d Division to explain 
the incident by which the 167th and 168th, the Alabamas 
and Iowas, developed at Camp Mills the affinity that 
brigaded them together. But you can hear anywhere the 
story of a group in a café near the Front, a member of 
which said something slighting about Iowa, on which a 
boy from Alabama rose from a neighboring table with a 
bottle in his hand, approached the group, and said: ‘“‘ Any 
fellow that opens his head about Iowa, I’ll crack him on the 
head with this bottle!” 

This loyalty to the outfit, this extension of the buddy 
feeling, was proved by the efforts the soldiers made not 
to be separated from their company. They refused to go to 
the hospitals for minor wounds for fear they would not 
be able to get back. If they were forced to go they would 
often fight to get away. After passing from hospital to 
replacement camp and then to another division they 
frequently sneaked away to return to their original outfit. 
This was no easy task, for they never knew where they 
were in France, and could not remember the names of the 
villages where their original divisions had gone to. They 
were always in danger of arrest from M. P.’s. They had to 
slip across country and through trenches, depending for 
food on the kindness of Frenchwomen. When they did 
arrive they had to depend on the blindness of the officers. 
The officers, having the buddy feeling, were near always 
blind. 

After the Army of Occupation was established it was 
still harder for a soldier to get back to his outfit, for he had 
boundaries and more M. P.’s than ever to evade. Now and 
then he would be in surprising luck. Once, for example, 
six men who had managed to sneak safely into Neuf- 
chateau met six men with a pass which certified them as 
having orders to bring up from France sixteen men. They 
had only ten and they added to them the six returning 
pilgrims, and tolled them through Toul and Metz and 
Bittberg to their outfit. 

Such honorable deserters when stopped by M. P.’s had 
various more or less convincing lies to offer; such as that 
they had lost their passes or had come ahead on a billet- 
ing detail and had lost their way, or they had fallen out on 
the march, ill, and had been cared for by a French family 
and were now trying to join their outfits. If they were sent 
back they tried to appeal to the highest powers. One young 
officer especially, of the 165th, wrote to G. H. Q. saying 
that his father and grandfather had both belonged to the 
old 69th and that he did not want to belong to any other; 
that his mother was in poor health and that it would be 
too great a shock to her if she found out that he wasn’t with 
the crowd. He was allowed to go back. 

This devotion to the outfit was of course strongest in the 
squad or battery. Here the sense of buddy unity was de- 
veloped by the close work together. A man did not always 
awake early to his sense of devotion to this smallest unit. 
Sometimes, strangely enough, the thing that made him 
aware of it was the loss of the first man by death. 

“‘T never can forget,’ my friend Mac said, ‘‘the first 
man I saw mortally wounded. 
battery. Shells can pick anyone out, of course, but they 
went and got the best-liked kid in the battery. His old 
man had lots of tin. He’d bought the kid an auto, and the 
kid had planned to take two years off after the war and 
spend it going round having a good time. He’d invited 
everyone in the battery to go with him. His father had 


_ of the shell. 


It was a fellow in our 


Jul 


sent him five hundred dollars and he was buying 
all hands and the cook. He sure was one fine kid, 
his generosity only. Whenever things loomed 
the fellow would say: ‘I’m up; youup? Isn’t th 
He was always cheerful when the officers made us 
sarily gloomy, talking of chances. He never was 
hound. He took so many chances that no ¢ 
associated him with death. 
‘*Well, he was hit with a shell. We all rushed up 
what we could. He said ‘I’m hit; fin!’ There we 
tor right at hand luckily. The fellows thought 
mortal. It’s pretty awful—the grief of a lot of 
guys. No one said anything about him, but 
the war. He says to the doctor with a laugh: ‘T 
to kid me, doc. It’s curtains, isn’t it?’ ‘Yes, bo 
tor said, ‘you’ll die.’ ‘Too bad to be polished o 
‘just as it seems to be over.’ We spoke of carry 
to the ambulance. But he said: ‘Don’t need o: 
in the field, then take a pick and hit me in t 
guess he was suffering. The doctor gave him n 
but it wouldn’t work. He said good-by to the fell 
then told us what to write to his folks. 
““We’d seen death before, but somehow it had 
personal. At that, it had impressed us. It y 
doughboys. They had all died with their faces ; 
We could feel that they were reaching after the | 
when they died. Wewere touched and inspired Dui 
think we’d show it? Not we. We didn’t say a y 
we made some cheap joke about a soldier who 
were all broken; he must have died from the ¢ 
‘Look at that poor bum; he looks i i 
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thing to scare the crows. 


When Justice Was Merciless — 


SOLDIER who did not live up to the standar 

outfit was not called an antibuddy, but th: 
have been a convenient term for him. If he wei 
or cowardly, woe betide him. He not only sufi 
cism but often punishment. 

In a certain unit there was a conceited, se 
always grasping money, always looking out for 
It was a part of his duty to travel to the nearest Y 
commissary for extras for the men. It was his 
look out first for himself, keeping back more than 
share; after that he looked out for the officers. T 
men could have whatever was left. Everybody h 
for his meanness and hoarding. One day, wher 
riding a horse, he fell off. He was pretty badly 
face was covered with blood. No one ran to k 
They shouted such remarks as: “‘ Who gave you p 
to get off?” And “Give the horse a Croix de Gue 

One night the soldier had come back from a tf 
rear with tobacco and j jam. He had made a divi 
infuriated his companions, apportioning) about 0 
jam to asquad. He had also short-changed them n | 
had seen him walking toward his pup tent, count} 
roll of frances. Soon afterward shells began to fal} 
was hit and badly hurt. He called most piteously| 
For any other man the whole outfit would have ris! 
lives. But they just let him call and went on pressi} 
the earth a foot deep. An officer crawled to } 
ordering three buck privates to come and assist | 
ing him back to the first-aid station. The buck} 
obeyed sullenly, but they came back smiling. ‘1 
salvaged his roll of frances, which he would lose} 
and were going to spend it for the benefit of the oul 

There were officers who suffered from the a 
spirit. The soldiers gave them, in spirit, no a 
they failed to come up to requirements. On thi) 
I once heard a monologue from my friend | 
Island—so called because he is romantic, inge io\ 
tive, full of caches of jeweled thought, and, s/ 
solitary. He spoke his mind one wet muddy nig! 
last drive, when he was smarting over an injusti 
fancied, from one of his superiors. Treasure Is 
naturally doesn’t like officers. 

‘*Say, some of the folks back home,” hesaid, “4 
officer sons in the Army, and picture us beating ! 
heads in the dust before them, would be surprise 
how we really regard them. Some of them have t! 
spirit entirely. They think the private is a dog; | 
react to kind words by biting the calf of your leg: 
has to be man-handled and kept down. They’ 
somewhere in a book. They forget that we sure hi 
numbers. The worst of it is that an officer’ 
absolute everywhere, except in the front lines. 
the officers by the way they behave at the Fron! 
wanted to we could take things in our own han 
fear of punishment doesn’t bother us up there. 
seen too much of it. If we go too far some of 
out on us when we get back. Well, the boys g 
tive. I don’t suppose they’ll really ever do any th 
the way they talk, after the war some of the 0 
better go round in armored tanks if they want! 
their lives.” ] 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by Mr! 
The second will appear in an early issue. 
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See that the PLUMB 
name is stamped on the 
head of the hammer 
you buy. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


hammers, hatchets 
and axes have many 
distinctive features 


> as Every tool user will appreciate the perfect design of PLUMB 
v Hammers, Hatchets and Axes. 


These tools possess many refinements not found in ordinary 
hammers, hatchets and axes. 


Their superiority is apparent at a glance. You can SEE and 
FEEL the difference. 

Very few tool users, however, realize the time, and money, 
and painstaking study which have been devoted to perfecting these dis- 
tinctive PLUMB patterns. 


By the PLUMB method of forging, each hammer, hatchet or axe is 
shaped to its exact proportions by steel dies. This method insures absolute 
accuracy and uniformity. 


But a set of PLUMB dies costs hundreds of dollars. So, before the 
dies for any PLUMB Hammer, Hatchet or Axe are cut, we are extremely 
careful to see that the pattern is exactly right in every particular. The models are sub- 
mitted to scores of carpenters, machinists, engineers, lumbermen and other expert workmen. 
Their practical suggestions combined with the work of our Engineering Department, 
and supplemented by sixty years of PLUMB manufacturing experience, have produced 
the most perfect hammers, hatchets and axes ever offered to tool users. 


The distinctive patterns, the uniformity and exactness of PLUMB Hammers, 
Hatchets and Axes are additional reasons why ‘‘They’re Worth More.’’ 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


Philadelphia U.S. A. St. Louis, Mo. 


2s that make a PLUMB 


immer “worth more” 


v feature of this PLUMB Double Life Nail 
/@ practical improvement that has been 
dproved by expert workmen. 


the claws with extra curve and short 
greater leverage. They yank a nail 
| There are the nipper-like edges 
id hold any nail—big or little. 
' large striking face, with the 
ered in a chunk above it. 
¢ famous PLUMB Hand 
indle, that does not tire 
There is the tapered 
cial anchoring of the 
h keeps the handle 
—no flying heads 
use PLUMB 
And finally, 


A Hatchet 
that is 
“worth more’ 


This one-piece 
hatchet, made of spe- 
cial analysis steel, has 
a blade tapered for cut- 
ting. It takes and holds 
a fine edge. The full 
grip, Hand Comfort 
handle of strong, 
springy second growth fF 
hickory, is anchored 
securely in the head. 
The hand-forged finish 
protects it against rust. 
The PLUMB name is 
indelibly stamped on 
the head. Price, $1.50. 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets | 
Sledges and Axes 


caler can supply PLUMB 
fatchets, Axes and Sledges. 
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clear that they could not take the women 
and children out of the sink unless someone 
got food for the journey and found a route 
between water holes. They appointed Man- 
ley, the young hunter, and an ox driver 
named John Rogers for the venture. And 
the pair set out across the Panamints just 
north of Telescope Peak with the beef from 
an ox in their knapsacks, while the rest sat 
down to await their return—or death. 

There were two outfits of unmarried men 
among the wagons here. They had for- 
saken the Jayhawkers at about the time 
the Brier family joined that section. When 
several days had passed these bachelors 
departed to find the trail of their former 
companions in the valley’s north arm and 
follow it. They said that the chances were 
ten to one Manley and Rogers would never 
get through alive and if they did they 
would be fools ever to attempt coming 
back. The others watched the two prairie 
schooners crawling off into the gray plain 
until a mirage engulfed them and lifted 
them distorted into the blazing sky. 

And now the families faced the question 
these men had left with them: -Would 
Manley and Rogers get through? They 
did not know what hazards lay beyond 
those mountains to the west, but none of 
them had the Jayhawkers’ faith in a fertile 
valley there leading to the north. As it 
turned out Mount Whitney was the snow- 
clad peak to which the faulty Williams 
map referred and the valley was the Owen’s 
Lake country, many a weary mile from 
this sink. 

If the pair did survive the desert would 
they be men enough to face it for the second 
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it was just as well to let him stay alone a 
bit longer. 

“Just as well,’’ she repeated, serenely 
rocking back and forth. 

She reckoned rather shrewdly. Remem- 
bering the pile of gifts she had gathered 
after six weeks’ absence four years ago it 
seemed likely that six weeks now, plus the 
baby, ought to be good for an automobile. 
So she waited. She learned to do tatting 
and made a lot of underclothes and went 
out every evening. When her six weeks 
were up in a burst of entertainments she 
prepared to go home; and she was not 
surprised to find Jerry waiting for her at 
the train with a shiny new car. She had 
thought he might do it something like 
that. 

After the first rush of joy at seeing her 
and the baby, Jeremiah looked at her 
solicitously. Her color had never been 
more exquisite; her skin shone with the 
soft polish of a miniature; her bosom 
heaved plumply under a vast bouquet of 
violets. But there was no denying she 
looked tired. 

“Well, I am tired,” she admitted. “I 
haven’t been feeling very good, Jerry.” 

“‘T don’t feel very good either, ” the baby 
piped shrilly. ‘‘I feel bad.” 

“Well, if you’d done what mamma told 
you you ‘wouldn’t have caught cold,” Belle 
said firmly. ‘I’m trying to discipline her 
by reason,” she explained to Jerry. “She’s 
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STORIES OF THE OLD WEST 


(Concluded from Page 34) 


time? The marooned ones could only hope. 
That hope had become an abiding faith in 
Bennett’s wife. She had given the two 
young fellows a double handful of rice— 
half her store of grain—on the morning of 
their departure and pointed mutely to her 
children as she placed the little bag in 
Manley’s hand. 

“They will come back,” she told the 
others many times. 

The food was running low; the few re- 
maining oxen could not last them long. 
There was a dog with the Bennett wagons. 
He had followed them all the way from 
Iowa and in this time of dire extremity 
some talked of killing him. But he was— 
even in his starved condition—able to wag 
his tail when the children came near him. 
Sometimes he comforted them by his pres- 
ence when their mothers could not. The 
men had not the heart to do away with him. 

Hope lingered within those people like 
the breath in an old man who is dying hard. 
Rogers and Manley had gone northward on 
the burning plain to reach a ridge which 
mounted toward the Panamints. Now as 
the days dragged by to weary weeks the 
men and women always gazed into the 
north where nothing lived except the ha- 
tred of the sun. But when the weeks had 
grown beyond a month they knew the time 
had come when they must make one last 
attempt to save themselves. They yoked 
up the oxen and set out into the south 
toward a spot where Bennett had discov- 
ered what looked like a gap in the moun- 
tains. Three days later they returned half 
dead from thirst and unhitched the stagger- 
ing animals by the well. 


There remained oneshadow of a chance— 
as ephemeral as the mirage that came be- 
fore them with the mounting of each 
morning’s sun. 

They stripped the tops from the prairie 
schooners and began making pack saddles 
from them with the idea of abandoning the 
wagons and following the trail of the Jay- 
hawkers. 

At midday they were sitting under the 
wagons for what shade they gave working 
at this task. They as good as knew it was a 
futile proceeding. The time had long since 
gone when they had enough provisions to 
last them through that long northern route. 
But they were not the sort of people who 
can sit down and die. If they must perish 
it would be while they were still fighting. 
No one spoke. The silence of that dead 
land had crept over them. 

That silence was broken by a shot. Un- 
believing, they crept forth and saw three 
figures moving toward them from the 
north. Manley and Rogers were hurrying 
across the flat leading a laden mule. 

While the others ate from the store in 
the pack sacks the two young fellows told 
of their journey two hundred and fifty 
miles across the Mohave Desert; of the 
dead of the Jayhawker party whom they 
had found beside the trail; of the survivors 
whom they passed shortly before reaching a 
ranch near the head of the San Fernando 
Valley where the little town of Newhall 
now stands; of great arid mountain ranges 
and the shimmering floors of dried lakes 
and days of torture between water holes; 
of a man named French who had procured 
this mule at the Newhall ranch and given 


it to them with its burden of 
With this food supply they k 
women and children stood a 
getting through. 

They slung the pack sacks o. 
the gaunt oxen the next morning 
the children in them. Then the’ 
their long climb up the Panamii 

Before they left the summit o 
to go downhill into the vem 
for one last look back. And a 
there among the rocks gazing| 
the sink which lay thousands oj 
them, walled in by the mountai; 
side, one of the mothers lifted h 
gesture of farewell. } 

“‘Good-by, Death Valley!” si 

That is the way the place ¥ 
They turned their backs on j 
descended the long slope. The} 
they had taken with them all tl} 
limped along behind the little | 
mule went on before. And in L 
where they joined the other s' 
the company weeks later an( 
people of the pueblo of their 
they called the sink Death v| 
they spoke of it. 

Later, when they had gone ¢ 
north—for all of them pressed | 
as they were able to travel a| 
separated, seeking their fortu; 
mines. Years passed and occas 
of them met again. At such tir 
they talked to others of the | 
which they descended, striving g | 
snow peak, they always used, 
Death Valley. And so it has co 
us to-day. — | 
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MAN WHO MARRIED € REAL WOMAN — 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


got so spoiled. She played out all yesterday 
morning in the snow without her rubbers 
on. I told her to put them on and she just 
wouldn’t, so I said to her, ‘All right for 
you—you’ll just have to learn.’” 

‘“Where do you feel bad, honey?” Jerry 
said tenderly. 

“T feel bad everywhere,” the baby con- 
tended. 

“Well, you should have minded mamma, 
shouldn’t you?” he said gently. The baby 
turned her head away in stubborn silence. 

“Don’t pick on her, Jerry. She is kind 
of tired. We were up late the night before 
we started. Sue Malley gave us the grand- 
est party. My goodness, I never saw such 
cake, and lobster salad! Sue makes a 
mayonnaise with whipped cream that’s 
grand, just grand! I’m going to make you 
some right away. I said when I ate it, 

‘My, I’m glad I’m going home! I can make 
some for Jerry.’ 

“Tt made the baby real sick in the night. 
T guess she oughtn’t to have eaten it. And 
I got the grandest idea for a children’s 
birthday party. I’m going to have one for 
the baby. They look so cute having a good 
time.” 

The baby curled up against her father 
and seemed half asleep in the car. 

““My, she’s tired! I’ll put her to bed as 
soon as we get home. My, I’m so glad to 
get back to my own kitchen! I tell you 
there’s no place like home.” 
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And J erry hummed the tune ecstatically. 

By six o’clock it was clear that some- 
thing was seriously wrong with the baby, 
and the doctor was sent for. He kept ask- 
ing all sorts of impatient questions about 
her food and exercise. 

““Yes, she has played out of doors—she 
was out all the morning just two days ago. 
She never has had much appetite. You 
just couldn’t get her to eat at mealtimes. 
You don’t know how it is, doctor,’’ Belle 
sobbed. ‘You haven’t got a ch-child of 
your own.” 

The doctor shut her out of the room and 
installed two nurses. 

‘She hasn’t a ghost of a chance to get 
well,” he told his wife. ‘‘She has nothing 
to goon. So far as I can make out she has 
been raised mostly on cake and lobster 
salad.” 

Dorothy did not get well. Belle was 
beside herself in helpless misery. Jerry 
attended to all the details of the burial and 
tried to comfort Belle. Haggard and sick 
himself, he poured all his sad tenderness 
upon her. She cried all night and drifted 
about moaning all day, the short locks of 
her much-curled hair hanging straight and 
stiff about her face. 

“T can’t even believe i in God any more,’ 
she would sob, “since he took my teeS 
away. 

But after a time she began to consider 
the effect on her complexion. 
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The Hubbards left the uniy 
next year. Jerry had a very lua 
from a manufacturing corpora 
Belle felt coincidently thats s 
endure surroundings that “ 

After five years they barn pai 
Belle frankly enjoyed maki n| 
financial impression on the old j 
looked hardly a day older. 
heavier, but she was dressed with 
Howard Carter was openly adm 

“Why, my dear!” she exclain 
body’d ever guess it—you look 
slender.” 

“Yes, sir, a hundred and) 
Belle repeated, surveying hers 
Carter’s long mirror. “But it 
to dress a figure like mine. My! 
Just my corsets j ; 

Jeremiah had dropped in fe 
visit with the Davises while B 
Mrs. Carter’s. A comfortabl 
seemed to have grown betwee 
the Davises in his absence and 
play with their three sturdy chi 

“Yes,” he said with a litt 
wish we might have a little fam 
round us. But Mrs. Hubbart 
no other child could take the p 
Dorothy. She’s just all heart, 
Mrs. Hubbard is. A man ¢ 
understand a woman’s feelings: 
all woman,” he said with 1 
tenderness. ‘‘ All woman.” 
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GIBSON: Sit down, sit down! 

MIFFLIN [exuberantly]: How do you 
do, Carter, how do you do! [They shake 
hands and Mifflin pats Carter. on the 
shoulder.] Look at him, Mr. Gibson! 
Look at him! Don’t you see what the 
New Freedom has done for him? It’s in 
his eye! That pride of liberty! It’s in his 
step, in every gesture he makes. [Carter 
strokes his whiskers.] You’re old friends— 
equal now, equal at last. I won’t disturb 
you! [Picks up his hat, magazines and 
umbrella.] He can give you more than I 
can, Mr. Gibson. Good afternoon! Good 
afternoon! 

(He goes out through the gate.] 

GIBSON: Sit down, Carter. Sit down! 
(They sit.] Well, is everything fine? 

CARTER [heartily]: Yes, sir! It is, Mr. 
Gibson! Indeed it is! : 

[Glances with some little pride at his 
clothes.] I couldn’t of expected no finer. 
Fact is, I never could of asked for anything 
like this, even if I’d been a praying man. 

GIBSON: Well, I’m glad to hear it, 
Carter! 

CARTER: I knowed you would be, Mr. 
Gibson. It’s all just wonderful the way 
things are working out! 

GiBson: Everything is working out just 
right, is it? 

CarTER: Oh, I don’t say everything! 
They’s bound to be some little mites here 
and there. You know that yourself. 

GIBSON [grimly]: Yes, I do. What are 
your little mites, Carter? 


CARTER: Well, what mostly gits my 
goat is this here Simpson’s wife, Mrs. 
Simpson. 

GIBSON: What bothers you about 


Simpson’s wife? 

CARTER: Well, what I says, woman’s 
place is the home, and this here Mrs. 
Simpson—I—I never could stand no loud 
gabby woman! 

GIBSON: You’re not neighbors, are you? 

CARTER: No! She spends all her days 
at the factory; you might think she was 
running the whole place! What’s worse’n 
that, you know they elected me chairman 
o’ the governing committee, and she’s all 
the time trying to ’lectioneer me out, What 
she wants is to git Simpson in for chairman; 
that’d be jest same’s her bein’ chairman 
herself, the way she runs Simpson! That’s 
the only thing that worries me. Every- 
thing else is just splendid, splendid! 

GIBSON: I understand you don’t blow 
the whistle any more. What hours are you 
working now? 

CARTER: Well, first we thought we 
ought to work about six; but we got on 
such a good basis a good many of them 
are talkin’ how they think that’s too much. 
It’d suit me either way. That ain’t the 
trouble over at that factory, Mr. Gibson. 

GIBSON: What is the trouble over at 
that factory? 

CARTER [with feeling]: Mr. Gibson, it’s 
the inequality. Look at me now, and look 
at Simpson. Simpson and his wife haven’t 
got a child, and I got seven, every one of 
’em to support, and my married daughter 
lost her husband and got a shock and I got 
her and her three little ones pretty much 
on my hands. And Simpson draws down 
every cent as much as what I do; just 
exactly the same. And if the truth was 
told he don’t work as much as what I do. 
Then, look at them bachelors; they ain’t 
got nobody to support! Well, that’s got to 
be settled! 

GIBSON: How are you going to settle it? 

CARTER [cheerfully]: Oh, the committee 
meeting settles everything by vote. I’d of 
put a motion about these matters at some 
o’ the meetings long ago except I’m chair- 
man and they worked a rule on me the 
chairman can’t put motions. But some of 
us got it fixed up to git it put over at the 
meeting to-morrow. That’s the big meeting 
to-morrow—the monthly one. Don’t mis- 
understand me, Mr. Gibson; I ain’t makin’ 
no complaint about these here details, be- 
cause everything else is so splendid and 
prosperous it seems like this here New 
Dawn Mr. Mifflin called it in his article. 

GIBSON: Nothing else worries you then, 
Carter? 

CARTER: Nothing else in the world, Mr. 
Gibson. Except there might be some of ’em 
don’t take their responsibilities the way I 
could wish. Fact is, there’s so much talkin’ 
gits to goin’ over there sometimes you 
can’t hear yourself work. Me? I’m an 
honest worker, if I work for you or work 
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for myself. But I can’t claim they’re all 
that way. Some that used to loaf, you 
can’t claim they don’t loaf more than they 
did; yes, sir! 

GIBSON: They get just the same as you 
do, though, don’t they? 

CARTER: Oh, yes! That’s the sinee que 
none; it’s the brotherhood between com- 
rades. I don’t mean to complain, but 
they’s one thing that don’t look to me just 
fair: It took me four years to learn my 
trade and I’m a skilled workman, and now 
some Hunnyacks that just sends strips 
along through a chute—and it’s all they do 
know how to do—they used to git two and 
a half a day to my six, but this way we both 
git just the same. I says something about 
it didn’t seem right to me, and one of them 
Hunnyacks called me a boor-jaw. Well, 
then I talked to Miss Gorodna about it. 

GIBSON: What did Miss Gorodna say? 

CARTER: Miss Gorodna says: “But you 
both get enough, don’t you?” 

GIBSON: Well, don’t you? 

CARTER [scratching his head]: Yes, 
plenty; and it sounds all right, them and 
me gittin’ the same; but I can’t just seem 
to work it out in my mind how it 7s right. 
[Cheering up.] Mr. Mifflin says himself, 
though, it’s just wonderful! And we cer- 
tainly are makin’ great money! 

Gisson: Then all you poor are getting 
rich? 

CARTER: Yes; looks like we will be. 

[During these speeches Nora has ap- 
peared, or rather her head and shoulders 
have, above the hedge, She has come 
along the hedge and now stands halting 
at the gate. She wears a becoming autumn 
dress and hat, in excellent taste; carries a 
slim umbrella. She has a beautifully bound 
book in her hand.] 

Nora [opening the gate]: Do you mind 
my coming in the side gate, Mr, Gibson? 

{[Gibson, startled by her voice, turns 
abruptly from Carter to stare at her, speaks 
after a pause and slowly.] 

GIBSON: No, I don’t mind what gate 
you come in. 

Nora [coming down to join them]: How 
do you do! [Gives him her hand.] 

GIBSON: How do you do! 

CARTER [on the other side of her]: How 
do you do, Miss Gorodna! 

Nora [for a brief moment confused that 
she has not noticed Carter]: Oh—oh, how 
do you do, Mr. Carter! [Turns and shakes 
hands with him, then faces Gibson.] I just 
heard you were here. I wanted to bring 
you this copy of Montaigne—if you'll for- 
give me for keeping it a year. 

GIBSON: I gave it to you. Don’t you— 


remember? 
Nora: Yes, I—remember. But things 
[He 


were different then. Please. 

I think I oughtn’t to keep it now. 
takes it, places it gently upon the table; 
they sit facing each other; she speaks more 
cheerfully and briskly.] I came to see you 
on a matter of business too. 

CARTER: Well, then I’ll just be 

Nora: Oh,no! Please stay, Mr. Carter! 
It’s a factory matter. [Carter coughs and 
sits, Nora continues.] It was about that 
great stock of wire you had your purchas- 
ing agent buy, just before the—before you 
went away, Mr. Gibson. 

GIBSON: I’m glad to see you looking so 
well, Miss Gorodna. 

Nora: Thank you! If you remember, 
you must have ordered him to buy all the 
wire of our grade that was in the market at 
that time. At any rate we found ourselves 
in possession of an enormous stock that 
would have lasted us about three years. 

GIBSON: Yes. That’s what I wanted. 

Nora: As it happened it turned out to 
be a very good investment, Mr. Gibson, 
because in less than a month it had gained 
about nine per cent in value, and three 
weeks ago a man came to us and offered to 
take it off our hands at a price giving us a 
twenty-two per cent profit! 

GIBSON: Yes; I should think he would. 

Nora: So of course we sold it: 

GIBSON [checks an exclamation, merely 
saying]: Did you? 

Nora: Naturally we did. Twenty-two 
per cent profit in that short time! Now it 
Just happens that we’ve got to buy some 
more ourselves, and we can’t get hold of 
any, even at the price that we sold it, be- 
cause it seems to have kept going up. 
thought perhaps you might know where to 
get some at the price you bought the other, 
and you mightn’t mind telling us. 


GIBSON: No; I wouldn’t mind telling 
you. I’d like to tell you. 

Nora: You think there isn’t any? 

GIBSON: I’m sure there isn’t any. 

Nora: Then I’m afraid we'll have to 
get some back from the people we sold to. 
Of course I’m anxious to show the great 
financial improvement as well as other 
improvements. That’s partly my province 
and Mr. Carter’s, our committee chairman, 
besides our regular work. 

GiBson: Mr. Mifflin tells me that you 
had a general manager for awhile at first. 

CARTER: Oh, that was Hill, the head 
bookkeeper. He left. He was a traitor to 
the comrades. 

GIBSON: Hill? He knew quite a little 
about the business. Why did he leave? 

CARTER: Why, that Coles-Hibbard fac- 
tory went and offered him a big salary to 
come over there; more than he thought he 
could get codperatin’ with us. 

Nora: Hill was always a capitalist at 
heart. We certainly haven’t needed him! 

CARTER: Oh, everybody was glad to get 
rid of Hill! Better off without him—better 
off without him! 

GIBSON: I suppose it was really an 
economy, his going? 

Nora [smiling]: It resulted in economy. 

GIBSON: Have you made many econo- 
mies? 

Nora: A great many! 4 

CARTER: Oh, my! Yes! 

Nora: Economies! [Her manner now 
is indulgent, amused, friendly, almost 
pitying.]| Mr. Gibson, have you any reali- 
zation of what you threw away at that 
place? Don’t be afraid, I’ll never bring 
you the figures. I wouldn’t do such a thing 
to anybody! 

G1IBSON: Do you think I was too lavish? 

Nora: We couldn’t believe it at first. 
Just what was being thrown away on 
advertising, for instance. The bill you paid 
for the last month you were there was five 
thousand dollars! 

CARTER: That was the figger! It’s cer- 
tainly a good one on you, Mr. Gibson. 

Nora: We cut that five thousand dollars 
down to three hundred! That was one 
item of forty-seven hundred dollars a 
month saved. Just one item! 

CARTER [hilariously]: Quite some item! 

Nora [seriously and gently]: Five thou- 
sand dollars a month to advertise a piano 
that sells for only $188! 

CARTER: That’s the facts! 

Nora: Mr. Gibson, did you really ever 
have any idea what you were paying in 
commissions to agents? 

GIBSON: Yes, I did. 

Nora: Why, I can’t believe it! Did you 
know that you paid them twenty per cent 
on each piano? Over thirty-seven dollars! 

GIBSON: Yes. ; 

Nora: But wasn’t it thrown away? I 
can’t understand how you kept the factory 
going so long as you did, with such losses. 
Why, don’t you know it amounts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year? When 
we found it out we couldn’t see how you 
made both ends meet, and we thought 
there must have been some mistake, and 
you'd never realized what advantage these 
agents were taking of you. 

GIBSON: Yes, I knew what they got, 

NorA [triumphantly]: We cut those 
commissions from thirty-seven dollars—to 
twelve! And that’s just one more item 
among our economies. Now do you wonder 
at the success we’re making? 

Gipson: And your profits have been— 
satisfactory? 

Nora: The very first month our profits 
were four thousand dollars more than the 
last month you were there! 

GIBSON: That’s the month you say you 
cut out four thousand seven hundred 
dollars’ worth of advertising. 

Nora: And the next month we cut 
down the commissions, and the profits were 
five thousand more! . 


GIBSON: But those were returns under : 


the old commissions. 

Nora: We shan’t know that until the 
report’s read at the meeting to-morrow. I 
think it will be the largest profit of all. 

_ CARTER: That bookkeeper’s workin’ on 
it to-day. Talked like he was going to cut 

us down two or three thousand, mebbe. 
ene! That’s the way he always 
alks. 


Nora: He isn’t a good influence. 
CARTER: No—too gloomy, too gloomy 
to suit me! 


chairman of that —— 


 here’s just one of our little side di 


1 


Gipson: What about the | 
bookkeepers? ~ 1 
CARTER: The committee. ye 
into the packing department; | 
ain’t much good, even there. It?) 
Nora: They weren’t needed, 
keeping is so simplified since you 
GIBSON: It all seems to be | 
Miss Gorodna. | 
Nora: Yes; and whatever 

i 


come up, they’re all settled at ou 
[A sound of squabbling is hea; 
street, growing louder as the pe 
ing in it approach along the side| 
CARTER: There’s one we got 
and do something about at th 
to-morrow. 4 
GiBson: What is it? [Carter . 
the gate.] $ 
Nora: It’s that Mrs. Simpso) 
great nuisance. 
CARTER: Yes, it’s her and Sin 
Frankel. The Simpsons moved. 
right up in this neighborhood. ¢ 
of the comrades live up round he 
[Frankel and Mrs. Simpson, 
disputing as they approach: “ 
you goin’ to do about it?” 
“T’ll show you what we’re gi 
about it!” ; 
“You can’t do nothing!” 
“You wait till to-morrow and 
“T got my rights, ain’t 1?” a1 
Simpson [heard remonstra 
Mamie, Mamie! Frankel, you o 
talk to Mamie that way. 
[Gibson, interested and a 
part way up to the hedge. N 
what mortified as the disputa 
gate. Gibson speaks.to them.] — 
GIBSON: How do you do, 
How do you do, Mrs. Simpsoll 
you do, Frankel! Won’t you co 
argue here? 4 
Mrs. SIMPSON: Wha’d | 
Gibson? 
GIBSON: I said come in; ¢ 
SIMPSON [uncertainly]: 
know. 
GIBSON: Come in! Nobody 
friends of yours. Sit down. I’d]} 
what the argument was about, — 


if 
" 


neering and noisy, dressed som 
pensively. She is proud of some 
and a pair of quite fancy shoes. 
has a new suit of clothes and a go 
cane. ‘ 
Frankel wears a cheap cutay 
is smoking a cigar. | q 
Mrs. Simpson: I don’t care’ 
the argument! Right’s right an 
wrong! ‘i 
FRANKEL: You bet right’s righ 
my rights right! r 
Mrs. SIMPSON: You ain’t gota 
FRANKEL [hotly to everybody 
hear she says I ain’t got no righ 
Mrs. SIMPSON: You ain’t oa 
you claim you got. . ¥ 
FRANKEL: She comes down ‘ 
tries to run the whole factory. 1 
’em if she don’t. Ask Carter! | 
Mrs. Srmpson: I own that fé 
as much as anybody does. 
Simpson: Now, Frankel, you 
what you say to Mamie! =. 
FRANKEL: I got shares in thé 
and by rights I ought to have ast 
at the meetin’ as I got shares 
your talking about trying to root, 
my profits! i), 
GIBSON: What’s this about 
having shares? 
FRANKEL [violently]: You be 
I got shares! And I’m going to 


bat! 


Mrs. SIMPSON: You bet youl 
ain’t! / 
‘Simpson: You think way 
all our profits away to you? 
CARTER: Wait a minute 


“Mrs. SIMpson: “You may 
yet—but not long! 
FRANKEL [sharply to Carter]: 
try to rule me out oncet! - | 
GIBSON: What’s it all about? | 
Mrs. Simpson: I’ll soon enougl 
body what it’s about! : 
FRANKEL: You couldn’t tell! 
straight! | 
CARTER [deprecatingly|: No 
(Continued on Page ?) 
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ENDURANCE 


OUR automobile meets..con-, 

stantly varying road’ condi- . 
tions. The wheels. must; with- 
stand shocks due .to unevenness 
of surface which suddenly, vastly 
increases or decreases the load. 


These stresses and shocks are. with- 
stood by the wheel “hub ‘bearings. 
Ball bearings, owing to their.capacity 
for absorbing: these road-blows: from . 
all directions, , give riding comfort, 
safety and endurance to your car. 


Ball bearings are practically. friction- 
less. They will outlast the mechanism 
wherein installed, add to ,the: power 
and reduce upkeep cost and depre- 
ciation. : a 


Engineering practice in _America*and 
Europe has established the Ball Bear- 
ing as an essential 

in the best motor 

cars. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

you might say. What’s the use to git huffy 
over it, we’re gittin’ along so well and all? 
The trouble is, some o’ the men and their 
families ain’t been used to so much prosper- 
ity and money in the house that way, all of 
a sudden. Of course some of ’em got to 
living too high and run into some debt and 
everything. 

FRANKEL: Well, what business is that of 
yours? The factory ain’t a home, is it? 
And you ain’t the matron, are you? 

CARTER: I don’t claim such! 

FRANKEL: It’s my business, ain’t it, if I 
take and live on the cheaps and put by for 
a rainy day, and happen to have money 
when other people need it from me? 

SIMPSON: That much may be your busi- 
ness, but I reckon it was our business when 
you come blowin’ round the factory, first 
that you owned seven shares besides your 
own; then, a week after, you says seven- 
teen; then 

GIBSON: Well, how many shares has he 
got? 

Smmpson: He was claimin’ twenty-four 
yesterday. 

Mrs. SIMPSON [violently]: He’s bought 
two more since. Now he claims twenty-six! 

FRANKEL: Yes; and I own twenty-six! 

CARTER: That ain’t never goin’ to do! 
I don’t say it’s a condition as you might 
say we exactly see how to handle right now, 
but the way it is, you certainly got us all 
disturbed up and hard to git at the rights 
of it. You claimin’ all them shares 

FRANKEL: Well, my goodness, you git 
the work fer them shares, don’t you? What 
you yelpin’ about? 

CARTER: I don’t say we don’t git th 
same amount o’ work, but 

FRANKEL: Well, how you git it, that’s 
my lookout, ain’t it, so it’s done? 

CARTER: But you claim you got a right 
to draw out twenty-six profits! 

FRANKEL: Sure I do when I furnish the 
labor for twenty-six. Am I crazy? 

CARTER: But that way you’re makin’ 
more than any ten men put together in the 
whole factory! 

FRANKEL: Ain’t it just? 
going to do about it? 

[Shomberg has come along the street and 
stands looking over the gate.] 


What you 


Yuma, Arizona—a distance of five hun- 
dred miles. This latter line if brought east 
would run from Boston to Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. Of course these 
lines lack the capacity 
of the one proposed by 
Secretary Lane, but this 
deficiency would be 
overcome by engineer- 
ing skill. 

Just now our citizens 
are not worrying them- 
selves concerning fuel 
problems; but it is true 
nevertheless that our 
present relief from a 
coal and power short- 
age is only temporary. 
Wherever we turn in 
this great field of heat 
and energy we are con- 
fronted by a bad eco- 
nomic situation. The 
householder suffers 
worst, for he cannot 
pass the high prices on 
to someone else, no 
matter what their cause. 
When one ton of coal is 
burned in a kitchen 
range or in a domestic 
furnace the consumer 
gets only a part of the 
heat value and permits 
about twenty dollars’ 
worth of useful com- 
modities to go up the 
chimney in the form of 
black smoke. Each ton 
of good bituminous coal 
contains 10,000 cubic 
feet of gas, which is suf- 
ficient to furnish the 
average home with a 
supply of gas for a 
month’s cooking; there 
is also in this coal 
twenty pounds of am- 
monium sulphate, two 
and a half gallons of 


THE SATURDAY 


CARTER: Well, so fur, we ain’t been able 
to see how to argue with you. It don’t look 
right, and yet it’s hard to find jest what to 
say to you. 

FRANKEL: You bet it is! 

CARTER: ’Course, that’s one of the 
points that’s got to be settled at the meet- 
ing to-morrow. 

FRANKEL: You bet it’ll be settled! 

Mrs. SIMPSON: If we had another kind 
of a chairman it’d been settled long ago, 
and settled right! 

CARTER: Now look here, Mrs. Simp- 
son 

FRANKEL [passionately]: I got twenty- 
six shares, and I earned ’em too! 

[To Gibson]: Look at the trouble they 
make me—to git my legal rights, let alone 
the rest trouble I got! 

[Fiercely to Carter and to Simpson]: 
Yes, I had twenty-four shares yesterday 
and I got twenty-six to-day and I might 
have another by to-night. Don’t think I’m 
the only one that’s got sense enough not to 
go smearin’ his money all round on cheap 
limousines and Queen Anne dinin’-room 
sets at eighty-nine dollars per! 

[Dramatically pointing at Shomberg]: 
There’s a man worth four shares right now! 
He had three and he bought Mitchell’s 
out last night at Steinwitz’s pool room. 
Ask him whether he thinks I got a right to 
my twenty-six profits or not! 

SHOMBERG: You bet your life! 

Mrs. Smmpson: I guess that Dutchman 
hasn’t got the say-so, has he? 

FRANKEL: No; yourun the factory now, 
Mrs. Simpson! 

CARTER: Now look here; this ain’t very 
much like comrades, is it, all this arguin’? 
Sunday too! 

FRANKEL: Oh, I’m tryin’ to be friendly! 

CARTER [to Gibson]: This buyin’ of 
shares and all has kindof introduced a sort 
of an undesirable element into the factory, 
you might say. That’s kind of the bother- 
some side of it, and it can’t be denied we 
would have quite a good deal of bother- 
someness if it wasn’t for our meeting. 

Nora [to everybody except Gibson]: 
Don’t you all think that these arguments 
are pretty foolish when you know. that 
nothing can be settled except at the gov- 
erning committee’s meeting? 
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SIMPSON: That’s so, Miss Gorodna. 
What’s more, it don’t look like as good com- 
rades as it ought to. I don’t want to have 
no trouble with Frankel. He might have 


the rights of it for all I know. Anyways, if - 


he hasn’t I ain’t got the brains to make out 
the case against him, and anyways, as you 
say, the meetin’ settles all them things. 


Nora: Don’t you think you and Frankel ' 


might shake hands, like good comrades? 

FRANKEL [with hostility]: Sure, I’ll 
shake hands with him! 

Srtmpson: Well, I just as soon. 

Mrs. Simpson: Don’t you do it, Henry! 

SmmMpson: Well, but he’s a comrade. 

Mrs. SIMPSON: 
that! You don’t have to shake hands. 

Stmpson: Well, consider it done, Frankel. 
Consider it done! 

CARTER: That’s right, that’s right! We 
can leave it to the meeting. 

SHOMBERG: You bet you can! You 
goin’ my way, Frankel? 

[Frankel joining him speaks to Mrs. 
Simpson.] 

FRANKEL: I s’pose you’re goin’ to come 
to the meetin’, Mrs. Simpson? 

Mrs. Srmpson: Ain’t my place where 
my husband is? 

FRANKEL: Well, you don’t git no vote! 

Mrs. SIMPSON: There’s goin’ to be a 
motion introduced for the wives to vote. 

FRANKEL: Watch it pass! Good-by! 

[Gibson nods. Frankel goes away with 
Shomberg.] 

Srmmpson: Good-by, Mr. Gibson! All 
this don’t amount to much. It’ll all be 
settled to-morrow. 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Good-by, Mr. Gibson! 
[And as they go out the gate]: You bet 


your life it’ll be settled! If that wall-eyed 


runt thinks he can walk over me 


CARTER [looking after them, laughing]: — 


Well, she’s an awful interfering woman! And 
she ain’t the only one. If they’d all. stay 
home like my wife things would bésmoother, 
I guess. Still, they’re smooth enough. 

[Going]: If you want to see that, Mr. 
Gibson, we'll be glad to have you look in at 
the meeting. You’re always welcome at 
the factory, and it’d be a treat to you to see 
how things work out. It’s eleven o’clock if 
you'd like to come. 

GIBSON: Thanks, Carter. 
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benzol—enough to run an automobile thirty 
OF forty miles—and eight and a half gallons 
of tar. 


Colliery owners and operators who are 
aware of the immense potential value of 
coal are helpless in the matter of this waste, 
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_to me from what we’ ve just heard h 
Well, you can’t help. 
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CARTER: Well, good afterng 
Gibson and Miss Gorodna. Good) 
I should say, I reckon. 

GIBSON: Good evening, Carter, 

[The light has grown to be of 
Carter goes.] . 

Nora [going toward the gate]; | 
to see you looking so well. Good 

GIBSON: Oh, just a minute mon 

Nora: Well? 

GIBSON: It looks as if that mi 
lively meeting to-morrow. 

Nora: Is that the old capitalist} 

GIBSON: Indeed it’s not! It on} 


- Nora [bitterly]: Oh, I suppose 
ness men’s meetings and argumen 
their interests happen to clash, ar 
cally sweet and amiable! Because 
that my comrades are human a 
their human differences 

GIBSON: Nora, don’t be angry. 

Nora: I'll try not. Of course it 
a bed of roses! Of course things d 
like oiled machinery! 

GIBSON: But they do run? 

Nora: It’s magnificent! 

GIBSON: Do you want me to 
that meeting to-morrow? 

Nora: Yes; I’d like you to see 
sonable people settle their differen 
they have an equal and common 

GIBSON [in a low voice]: An 
ever tired? [For a moment she hz 
weary. She instantly braces up 
swers with spirit.] 

Nora: Tired of living out my i 

GIBSON: No; I just mean tired 
ing. Wouldn’t you rather stop a) 
here and live in this quiet house? 

Nora [incredulously]: I? 

GIBSON: Couldn’t there even be 
of it, Nora? That you’d marry m 

Nora [amazed and intensely dis 
A chance that I would —— 

GIBSON: Well, then, wouldn’t: 
be willing to leave it to the me 
morrow? 

[Already in motion she gives hij! 
of terror and indignation.] [ 

Nora: Oh! [She runs from the 6 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second act ¢ 
Mr. Tarkington and Mr. Wilson. Theil 
last act will appear next week. 


and will be until the nation has be 
and a great coal-products industry) 
established. In New England, ® 
beginning of t 
fuel oil from Mit 
replaced neey 
million tons }t 


ness of our fl 
seaboard. Ti 
not be the call 
methods of ili 
coal were in eff’ 
efficient. 

As the s 
stands now, t)™ 
portation |@ 


fed things arei 
wrong, and t 
cannotremed} 
lem all at o) 
time to avoiditt 
that will be | 
us by comin) 
tions, we C2 
refuse to be alll 
further indw 
cesses of like 
insist that pi 
terests shall a! 
way to the eé! 
national econ 


1 opened before the startled 
tidal wave of astounding possi- 
et were they so astounding after 
ysing that the sporting features 
n were primarily a blind for a 
er employment of it? The two 
‘ould be easily combined. The 
night run down for two or three 
d part of them on the marsh 
decoys, and a night or two off- 
sy could divide their time be- 
‘sure and business. There was 
| narrow inlet near, by which a 
motor boat could run in and out 


not entirely of cold brought 
ick to a recollection of the pre- 
‘demic. “‘No use getting the flu 
| muttered, and climbed into the 
|els of what he was now disposed 
'3 their late owner. He felt very 
|; that this hospitable cabin was 
| secret rendezvous 
‘1om he had sent to 
‘eckoning within the 
ours; their point of 
und return. He had 
{ them directly off 
‘The house had given 
‘mosphere of recent 
. on his entering it. 
' the stove was cold, 
ould not have been 
ive a fire burning. 
ly they had put out 
‘om the mainland. 
»he did not see how 
_ possibly have es- 
aL Phineas felt no 
‘ruption. 
ip the comforter he 
about himself and 
bn the edge of the 
ret. From the new- 
| furnishings he felt 
» cabin had been 
after hostilities had 
3efore the armistice 
» occupy it would 
‘ under the closest 
_ the coast patrol; 
‘ably not have been 
here at all. He de- 
1 question the coast 
not until some days 
would return there 
dose. 
decision was to tell 
m nothing at all of 
on. Inthe first place 
. deserve it, and he 
1 Rosenthal’s cau- 
»p his own counsel 
5 in nobody. But 
t an intense desire 
the contents of the 
do so, and that im- 
was imperative. It 
they must contain 


hought was revolvy- 
mind his quick ear 
splitting, splinter- 
from the other side 
partition that sep- 
wo small bedrooms. 
was very faint, 
idible in fact, and 
are that if Phineas’ 
not been keyed.to- 
fibration he would 
yticed itatall. But. 
t at that moment it’ acted on 
sharp clap of the hands behind 
lives in dread of assassination. 
his feet in a, flash, his head 
> pine: partition. Again came 
splitting sound, and Phineas 
sy.to analyze. The little boxes 
ly fastened with long wire nails 
not be drawn without a special 
8 oraclaw. Miss Melton hav- 
: implement was prying up the 
Some other—a kitchen knife or 
of the sort. © . 
tand resentment, which Phineas 
ide through chivalry, returned 
Pounded interest. ;, Here.was a 
ose difficult and dangerous work 
lertaken without.question and 
odin a masterly. way, now taking 
of his solicitude for her welfare 
narch on him and examine the 
t giving him the opportunity so 
) learn its character. He had 
aer life, to be given as a reward 
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DUDS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


what crooks would call the double cross. 
She had used him as a pawn essential to a 
checkmate, quite necessary to make her 
play, and to be sacrificed if so required. 
She had insulted him, done him a physical 
violence—without offering apology for 
either. And at this moment she was 
stealthily engaged in cheating him out of 
a recompense that might be of infinite 
value to the accomplishment of his task 
and could not possibly cost her anything. 

It struck Phineas that this was about as 
mean a trick as he had ever heard of. Not 
only did it rouse his bitter anger but a 
disgust which swept away the protective 
instinct that their position had roused in 
him. It made him ruthless, regardless of 
her sex. 

x 

OFTLY opening his door Phineas crossed 

the living room and looked into the 
kitchen. Miss Melton had _ evidently 


followed his advice, as her dripping clothes 
were steaming on a chair close to the stove. 
The bedroom which she occupied was next 
to the kitchen, the door opening into the 
latter. Phineas rapped sharply and heard - 


a sudden scuffling sound. He knew-as»* 


clearly-as though he could see her, act 


ar she was pushing the boxes under the 
ed. 

““What are you doing?” he asked. ’, 

“Resting. Please’ don’t disturb. me. 
There is nothing that I want.” 

“Really? Well then, there is something 
that I want.” 
. There was an instant’s silence, then: 
“What is it?” , 

“T want to see what is in those boxes; 
in fact, I insist upon seeing what is in 
them.’ oe peat : 

“That is impossible, I’m afraid. I am 
under’ strict orders not to let anybody 
know what I may discover. You have 
learned quite enough already.’ 

Phineas’ anger went up another notch. 


“Do you think so? I’m very sorry, be- 
cause I don’t. It is outrageous—ridiculous. 
Here I’ve managed this thing for you and 
now you have the nerve to tell me that I’m 
not even to know what we have found.” 

“You know what is going on. That 
ought to be sufficient. You might other- 
wise have pottered round indefinitely with- 
out learning anything at all.” 

Phineas’ patience began to slip its cogs. 
He tried the door and found it locked. 

“Let me in!” said he sternly. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“You know perfectly well that you have 
nothing to fear from me. I am a gentle- 
man, but I am not altogether a fool and a 
dupe. It can do you no harm for me to see 
what those boxes contain.” 

“Perhaps you would like a share.” 

Her voice held the dulcet limpid tone 
which had so irritated Phineas on their 
first meeting. But now it did not irritate 


- ‘Her Eyes Gleamed at Him With a Light More Metallic Than the Yellow Lamplight Reflected 
From the Barret of the Pistol 


him. It infuriated him—that and the im- 
pudent, insulting words. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ 
said he, his own voice tremulous with anger. 
“You know that I don’t claim any of the 
loot. But I want-to know what it consists 
of and if there is any clew to its source and 
consignment in any of the boxes. Now I’ve 
said enough. If you don’t open this door 
immediately I shall open it myself.” 

“You—coward !”” 

‘Oh, come, you know better than that! 
Are you going to do as I ask?” 

“T am not! Haven’t you any sense of 
chivalry? Do you mean to burst into my 
bedroom like a boche?”’ 

‘No. I am going to burst in like a man 
who has been shamefully duped and in- 
sulted. Haven’t you any sense of gratitude? 
Of appreciation?”’ 

“Oh, 1a, 1a, 14!’’ The cool voice held a 
flippant tone. “The young man is begin- 
ning already to harp on the obligation I am 
under for having given him a chance to 
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find out something about his job. You are 
the one who ought to be grateful.” Her 
tone changed abruptly, became sharp, im- 
perious. “‘Now that’s enough! You can’t 
comein. I’ve nothing on but those pyjamas. 
If you had any chivalry at all you would 


never think of asking such a thing. Go 
away. I want to sleep.” 
“You want to open those boxes. You 


have started to do so already. Is that your 
final refusal to let me in?”’ 

“No. There is still a last word. If you 
try to force the door I shall assume that you 
intend some act of violence upon myself, 
and I shall put a bullet through you. I 
noticed that you left your automatic in the 
boat. I hung on to mine.” 

“Very well. Then you will have a chance 
to use it immediately.” 

If, Phineas had felt any scruples up to 
this time these last. words banished them. 
The appeal to his chivalry had cut deep, 

but followed by this threat its 
value became negative. The 
rush of anger it evoked swept 
. away all respect for the girl, 
her person and character. She 
became to him no more than a 
sly, cold-blooded selfish intri- 
gante. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that she was capable of 
shooting him; but still, she 
might be. He was ready to 
take the chance. He felt that 
if he allowed himself. to be 
cowed by her he would be 
ashamed for the rest of his life. 

As has been said, the door 
opened into the kitchen, so 
that the hinges were on 
Phineas’ side. These were of 
the usual sort, swinging on a 
detachable pivot rod. It was 
necessary only to slip these out 
and exert a little prying pres- 
sure to remove the door. 
Phineas took out the rods, 
then glancing about the kitchen 
saw a hatchet hanging between 
two nails. Taking this he in- 
serted the edge, pried gently, 
and the door fell off into his 
hands. He set it aside against 
the wall, then set foot upon 
the threshold. 

In spite of his glowing anger 
the tableau presented was a 
startling one, and in more than 
asingle way. Miss Melton was 
sitting on the edge of the bed 
facing him, arm bent, her auto- 
matic pistol leveled at his 
chest: She was in the volumi- 
nous pyjamas, which were sey- 
eral sizes too large for her, 
though a big girl, and of which 
she had rolled up the legs and 
sleeves in a manner to expose 
her bare round ankles and fore- 
arms. She had been drying her 
hair, which fell in shimmering 
Waves cascading over her 
shoulders and bosom to swirl 
on the bed beside her in a 
golden-copper ruddy flood. 

Phineas saw nothing but her 
extraordinary eyes, which 
gleamed-at him through nar- 
rowed lids with a light in 
them more metallic. than the 
yellow lamplight reflected 
from, the barrel of the 
automatic pistol. It was a peculiar glare, 
not only in its ruthlessness but in a strange 

mocking quality—one might almost say 
amusement—of an inhuman malicious elfin 
sort. 

There was a delicate flush on her face, 
which showed not the slightest sign of the 
ordeal through ‘which’she had just passed 
nor the ensuing exhaustion thus produced. 
Her lips were scarlet, slightly parted to 
show the white double rim of her even little 
teeth. The neck of the blouse was so large 
that it was like a toga, slipped to one side 
to disclose an alabaster neck and throat of 
an impalpable texture. Beneath, a proud 
bosom gave thé only token of emotion in 
its rapid rise and “fall. 

For several séconds Phineas stood there 
on the threshold in’a sort*of amazement, 
bewildered almost, forgetful of the weapon 
leveled at him, in a confused contemplation 
of her outrageous eerie beauty. She seemed 
like’ a perfect creature from some other 
world. If she had dissolved into thin air he 
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would not have been astonished. His eyes 
fell rather stupidly to her bare little feet, 
rosy pink and delicately formed as those of 
afay. If he had not so recently staggered 
under her material weight Phineas would 
not have believed her to possess any at all. 
Despite the fullness of her exquisite form 
she gave the impression of ethereal sub- 
stance. 

Her cool mocking voice brought him 
back with startling abruptness, brought all 
his anger at the same time, augmented by 
a rush of some fierce foreign emotion. Yet 
not altogether this, for he had previously 
felt it, though vaguely and in a baffling, 
undetermined way. It was that perverse 
desire to seize and shake the malice from 
her. At least he thought it to be that. 

“Well,” said the mocking level voice, 
“now that you’ve had your look you had 
better go.” 

Phineas felt the blood pouring into his 
face. The tone, the insult, the very look of 
her was maddening. It seemed to him that 
his head was going to burst. The atmos- 
phere of the room grew roseate, then crim- 
son. Ina word he saw red, though not with 
unadulterated rage. 

“Shall we open the boxes?”’ His voice 
was thick. It seemed to him that someone 
else was speaking. 

A malicious smile whipped up one corner 
of her wide mouth. ‘I shall open them 
when you have put back the door—with 
yourself on the other side.” 

“Then you had better shoot and put it 
back yourself. J’y suis, j’y reste.” 

He did not move. His head was begin- 
ning to clear. For the first time he believed 
that she would carry out her threat; but 
for some reason he did not seem to care. 
She stared into his face and. the telltale 
eyebrow quivered. Her mouth lost its 
mocking smile, grew straight and hard and 
firm. 

“You are mad!” Her voice was sharp. 
“Go out! Do you want to die?”’ 

“‘T don’t care.” 

He took a step forward. The expression 
of her face underwent a startling change. 
The mockery gave way to a sort of exas- 
perated ferocity. Her eyes opened to their 
full astounding size. 

“You fool. What is the matter with 
you? I tell you to go out. My hand is 
getting tired. This pistol is apt to fire. Get 
out!” 

‘Shall we open those boxes?” 

“Tdiot! You can scarcely stand. You 
are white asa sheet. You have been drink- 
ing!” 

“Thavenot! Shall we open those boxes?”’ 

A sudden fury rushed into her face. 
Phineas stepped forward. He expected 
each second to hear the deafening report, 
to feel the mortal pang. He welcomed it as 
the price he was prepared to pay for his 
obedience to an imperative impulse. He 
forgot the boxes, the pistol, everything but 
this mocking, tantalizing, infuriating, in- 
human girl. She was not a mortal, had no 
legitimate place on the mortal plane. She 
belonged to some other, the fairy realm. It 
needed her bullet, perhaps, to open its doors 
for him. Perhaps when he was dead he 
would find her waiting for him there. Some 
consciousness told him that he had inhaled 
the poison, that there would be no peace 
left for him in his own befogging world. He 
took another step toward her, thrusting 
forward his chest, inviting his release. He 
was at that moment insane, as she had said. 

The fury of her face froze into a look of 
livid hate. And then a startling thing 
occurred, and one for which Phineas was 
least. prepared... The pistol went flying 
across the room. There was a flash of white 
arms, a swirl of ruddy hair and billowing 
pyjamas, and Phineas felt himself gripped 
by one elbow and the side of the neck. He 
knew the hold, had practiced it in college, 
where in senior year he had taken wrestling 
lessons. To be seized violently thus awak- 
ened old memories, brought an instinctive 
muscular reaction, this assisted by the stab 
of pain as the girl’s thumb sank in upon the 
nerve, the “‘funny bone,” as it is called. 

Yes, he knew the hold, and how to break 
it and recover; so as she whirled him back- 
ward with uncanny strength he pivoted on 
his heel and clinched her under the arms, 
clasping his hands just beneath her shoulder 
blades and bearing downward with his head 
against her chest. It was a back-breaking 
grip, but her lithe body twisted in his arms 
as though he had been trying to hold a 
revolving shaft. A bare arm slipped over 
his shoulder, a hand fastened on his wrist 
and began to tug it slowly upward with the 
deliberate strength of a low-geared safe 
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hoist, while the other hand stealing round 
him encircled the middle finger of his clasped 
hand and began to force it back—a jiujitsu 
trick. Resisting, the finger would be broken; 
releasing his clasp, a dislocation of the other 
arm was the possible result. 

Phineas realized that he had to do 
not only with a feminine phenomenon of 
strength but a skilled and practiced ex- 
ponent of Oriental wrestling tricks. He 
was by no means ignorant of this school, 
and countered the attack in the proper 
technical way, with utter relaxation for the 
moment—a supple yielding followed by a 
swift offensive. Lean as he was they were 
nearly of equal weight, equal height, pos- 
sibly equal strength, though of a different 
sort. That of Phineas was slower but en- 
during. The girl’s was more that of a cat— 
swift, high of innervation but incapable of 
sustained tension. 

Such maneuvers as immediately followed 
in this curious combat were startling, 
bizarre; would have presented a spectacle to 
shock any but an athlete, but were far from 
that to the contestants. Phineas felt that 
he was struggling with a wrestler far more 
skilled than himself, trained to the last 
degree in scientific application on the levers 
and fulerums by which the minimum 
force might achieve maximum results in 
the straining of ligaments and paralysis of 
muscle. And there was this difference of 
method—that whereas he was striving to 
overcome without injury to his antagonist 
the girl was fencing to disable. 

They fell across the bed, pitched off onto 
the floor, Phineas underneath. He writhed 
over on his face and offered an opening for 
an elbow twist which was not neglected. 
There was an instant when he thought the 
joint would go, but he broke the hold by a 
head spin at the cost of infinite pain. For 
a moment or two his efforts were purely 
defensive, his object to save himself from 
disgraceful defeat. He felt that it would be 
more than that, a defeat to leave him help- 
less and crippled for a period of three or 
four hours. He had seen the state in which 
the jiujitsu wrestlers left their vanquished 
adversaries. 

Then it seemed to him that she was tir- 
ing. Had he chosen to avail himself of 
tactics similar to hers he could have finished 
the bout at any moment, but manliness 
forbade. That and the passion to subdue 
her by sheer masculine strength, contemp- 
tuous of tricks. And presently his chance 
came in an honest half nelson by which he 
turned her supple body slowly, inexorably, 
until of a sudden its tense resistance re- 
laxed, and from being a creature of steel 
springs imbedded in long round muscles he 
found her of a tender and infantile softness 
which infused him with a sudden sense of 
shame. 

Phineas raised himself on his elbow and 
stared into her burning eyes. ~Some mys- 
terious change had happened there. They 
glowed like crucibles of molten gold but the 
fury had left them. It was as though they 
shared in the surrender, ungrudgingly ad- 
mitted the defeat. An intense questioning 
lurked in their depths, and as they read the 
humiliation in his own they seemed to cool 
and soften, become human and with a hint 
of mirth. Phineas rose lightly to his feet, 
took her two wrists and raised her to her 
own. They stood for a moment looking at 
each other curiously, as if astonished at the 
violence of the past few moments and won- 
dering if it had actually happened. Phineas 
drew a deep breath. 

‘Shall we open those little boxes?’’ 

She threw back her head and laughed. 
“Why, yes, of course!’”’ she answered, and 
her accent was one of surprise. 

“Who taught you jiujitsu?” Phineas 
asked. 

““A woman professional in London. She 
had a little class. The others went in for it 
in a ladylike way but I took it up seriously 
because I thought that I might need it 
some day.” 

“Have you?” 

“Once or twice—but never like this.” 
She laughed. 

“T should hope not.”’ Phineas’ face was 
rather pale. He frowned. ‘“‘ Where do you 
get your wonderful strength?”’ 

“Heredity and training. I come by it 
honestly. It is not supernatural, as some 
people seem to think. My father was the 
strongest man I ever knew. He could tear 
horseshoes apart and bend five-franc pieces 
in his fingers and do such things as that. 
He trained me until his death, when I was 
seventeen; running and fencing and swim- 
ming.” 

“You said you couldn’t swim.” 
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Her wide smile whipped up. ‘‘That was 
because I wanted to tire you out. I swim 
like an otter. I wasn’t the least done in 
when we crawled up the beach. Nor com- 
ing here. I let you carry me because I 
wanted you to be so exhausted that you 
would not want to bother about the boxes 
until I had opened them. Shall we open 
them now?” 

“They can wait a bit. Let’s first have 
something to eat. Why were you so mean 
as not to want me to see what was in the 
boxes?” 

“T was curious to see if I could bluff you 
out of it.” 

“Well, you saw, didn’t you?” 

She nodded and looked at him with a 
curious light in her tawny eyes. “I never 
doubted for a moment that I could cripple 
you temporarily in the first clinch. Not 
seriously, of course, but enough to put you 
hors de combat for the moment.” 

“While you opened the boxes. Then you 
never intended to shoot me at all?” 

“Of course not! I might have felt like it 
though if you had let yourself be bluffed. 
Then I saw a look in your eyes which made 
me think I had gone too far, and that I 
should have to choose between being bluffed 
myself or crippling you pretty badly. But 
I never had the slightest fear of the result. 
You are stronger than I thought—in quite 
a number of ways.”’ 

Phineas flushed. ‘‘I don’t feel very 
proud,” said he. ‘Perhaps I am not so 
strong as you think. But I can’t under- 
stand why you should have wanted to put 
me through my paces—or let me think 
about you as I did.”’ 

She looked at him with a sort of indul- 
gence in her slanting smile. “You might as 
well know. I wanted to have you work 
with me. But first I had to be sure that 
you were the man I needed. I did not want 
you if you could be bluffed by a woman, or 
downed or—or # 

“Tempted? You did not seem to me like 
a woman. You seemed like some beautiful 
witch or fairy; and I am not sure but that 
you are.” 

“You must not say such things! The 
idea is absurd! I am as much of a mortal 
as you.” 

The color flooded her face as it had once 
before when Phineas had made a similar 
remark. He saw to his astonishment that 
she had taken it seriously and that it 
angered her. He could not understand why 
a sensible girl could object to being called a 
fairy, even supposing that there were such 
things. 

But apparently she did, andso he dropped 


the subject. It seemed to him that every, 


hour spent with this curious and fascinating 
personality changed hisestimate, his opinion 
of her. She put him through a gamut of 
varied and kaleidoscopic emotions as a per- 
forming poodle might be made to exhibit 
its tricks. Their outrageous tussle had left 
him cooled and shamed and with an aching 
elbow, but he could not see that this aston- 
ishing girl was in any way upset by it. For 
his part he was conscious of a new-found 
intimacy; a sense of ownership, of domina- 
tion. At any rate he had satisfied the 
craving to seize her violently and shake 
the mocking malice out of her. And at the 
same time, perversely enough, he rather 
missed it. 

But he was tired and hungry and for the 
moment desired peace and a comradely re- 
lation. He got up and began to overhaul 


the stores stacked up on the shelves, then - 


suddenly turned to her. 

“What is your first name?” 

“Patricia. I inherited it from my moth- 
er’s mother, who was the daughter of an 
Trish baronet and very beautiful.” 

“You inherited that too. I shall drop the 
‘Miss Melton.’ Henceforth your first name 
for me. Somehow I feel as if I had the 
right.” 

“Because you are the first man who ever 
outwrestled me?” 

“T prefer to base my claim on our having 
faced death together. It was touch and go 
to-night. If the motor had stopped five 
minutes sooner we should have been done 
in. The tide would have set us off the 
beach. . 5. What would you like to 
eat? Here are soups and sardines and 
pork and beans—and a little bit of every- 
thing, in fact. Let us hope the proprietor 
may not drop in to spoil the party.” 

“No danger of that.” 

Phineas turned to look at her as she sat 
close to the glowing stove. “Why not?” 

_ “Because he is probably dead by this 
time.” 

“Tndeed?”’ 


“You appear to have discove 
self.” 

“T thought so. On what do 
your theory? Previous knowled 
cabin?” ° 

“No, but I suspected somethi 


sort. It was that.’’ She pointe 
appeared to be a pair of onion; 
from a nail. f 


my cards on the table. 
ing yours?” 

“Not now. I have the honor 
your offer of partnership—with t 
standing that my name is not y 
pear.” e 

“Entendu.” ' 

Phineas stepped into his bedroo 
up the clock and handed it to her. 
the telltale eyebrow. She exan 
timepiece and nodded. 


who looted it. 

field by some soldier and sold fo) 

of marks—or francs.”’ \ 
“Francs?” 
“Tt’s possible. 


came from.’ 


“What?” Patricia looked up q 
“Yes. You know the place?” 
“Of course. The two Duranc 
are under suspicion in Paris. I 
covered that as a matter of fael 
one man.” ¥ 
“The deuce you say!’’ Phine 
extremely pleased. “I was just 
take a room next door when you 


“Really? You improve more 
on intimate acquaintance, my Ph 
Paul Durand is known to his fr 
neighbors as a highly respectab! 
triotie bourgeois. Over there 
pretty wife, two small children of 


Over here he has a pre 
small children of three and 
“Hold on. You are maki 
the rascal. And ——” a 
s is something of a spi 
loud checks, is lean and muscula) 
shaven, plays the races and } 
several whisky-and-sodas. 
regard him as a harmless rake. 
“How does he do it?”’ ; 
“He passes for his own bro 

, whom he is not supposed to be on 
terms whatever. His name in |! 


” 


curios and gems at a bargain. 
does the same. The intervals rec! 
been trimestrial.’’ J 
“T see. Papa Paul comes ovel 
a tight shave and a tight suit of | 
plaid, a red necktie and a blond 
and blows in on wife and kiddies! 
just returned from the road. 3 
he feels the need of a change 0 
other surroundings he kisses. 
good-by, fools round a little t 
fringe time to sprout, then run 
some southern port and takes a 
for Marseilles. By that time I 
chin ornaments are well along, § 
himself up in a black redingo 
chapeau de forme, and is entht 


“Particularly for a crook, bec! 
of him gets into a tight place he]s 
disappear into the personality of 

“And still be in the bosom of § 
and a respected member of the ¢! 
witha business and a bank balane 

(Continued on Page 7 
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Motorizing The Farm 


ultural America has become the food producing _ 
yn of the World! 


of this acknowledged fact—how it was accom- 
ed—is a bit of unpublished history that will 
‘st every business man whether his office or work- 
is in store, factory or on the farm. 


from their triumphs in solving the transportation 
ems of Industrial America, the time has now 
sd to tell how Kissel motor trucks were success- 

designed and built to reach out from the 
iercial and industrial field into that of Agriculture, 
1ow they have helped reduce the cost of farm 
tionsand solve the transportation of farm products. 


Kissel engineers realized at the time when farm 
ge methods were still ‘‘horse-limited,” that 
orizing-the-farm”’ demanded special study of the 
‘rs’ requirements—an intimate knowledge of the 
cles to be overcome by trucks on the farm and 
country road work. This study incorporated the 
r balance of fixed or moving units, weights, power 
ransmission requirements, strength of steels and 
‘als to withstand stress and strain. 


s this close application to the trucking essentials 
‘m work that enabled Kissel engineers to practi- 
design and build Kissel Trucks to fit farm 
irements as if especially designed to meet 
be 


talyzing Farm Truck Requirements 


istance—they found that for a truck to be operated 
mically and efficiently, it must fit farm trucking 
tions—i. e., be of the right size to accommodate 
urmer’s body preference with full loading space 
yg wheel base to properly distribute the load, giv- 
laximum capacity with perfect balance without 
eaviness. 


iis an ae 


, aa) tet Be 


ee 


“General Utility”’ on the milk route 


, the truck must be built heavy and _ strong 
+h to stand up under capacity loads on country 
,and must prove dependable in emergencies that 
conally come up in transporting farm products. 


the Kissel-built power-plant, designed and per- 
il here at the Kissel shops for trucks exclusively. 
‘re is one feature that is vital in farm truck per- 
‘mee it is the motor, because on it depends the 
3s of the whole truck. Plenty of power is necessary 
ke all grades with capacity loads—to negotiate 
y roads or soft fields—to accomplish the seemingly 
sible mountainous paths and corduroy. roads. 


event overheating or steaming of the motor under 
> conditions, we have equipped Kissel Trucks with 
h efficiency tubular radiator set in a cast-iron 
d. In addition, a powerful 18 inch fan drawn by 
ich belt and a centrifugal pump of the right size 
esign insure an adequate cooling system. 


0 it goes—take the axles, brakes, and frame. The 
ixles are of the type proven to be the bgst for 
Ty usage—strong, durable and easily accessible. 
'S are of super-strength with the bridge-builders’ 
‘of safety—holding the load on all grades—quick 

and stay when in action. The springs are heavy 
exible, sturdy but pliant, of specially selected and 
sted steel chemically analyzed and heat-treated to 
trength. ; 


tames, the real foundation of the truck, are made 
yssed steel of specified analysis, designed for more 
sth than capacity calls for, easily withstanding the 
» strain and stress of capacity loads on uncertain 


By George A. Kissel 


Experiments in operating trucks in different kinds of 
soil and over dirt roads proved that by equipping all 
four wheels with pneumatic tires, unusually satisfactory 
results were secured, not only in negotiating sandy 
roads or freshly plowed fields without sinking or getting 
stuck in mudholes, but permitting better time in trips 
to town, and was easier on the load, especially fruit, 
eggs and similar produce. 


Three Models Designed For Farm Usage 


When these standard- 
izing engineering prac- 
tices and perfecting 
mechanical innovations 
were completed the 
proper combination of 
all parts and features 
was determined for 
each of the following 
three sized models best 
adapted to farm work: 


The‘‘General Delivery” 
truck—34 ton capacity 
—a reliable light deliv- 
ery truck with ability 
to carry capacity loads 
at a good rate of speed. 
This model is equipped 
with many notable 
features designed for 
farm use, such as an 
8 foot loading space, 
unusually large tires, heavier transmission, new and 
decidedly heavier axles, improved seats. It has proven 
to be ideal for quick trips to town—an emergency 
runner when a special consignment of produce must be 
shipped in a hurry. 


The “General Utility’? model—114 ton capacity. The 
farmer’s choice for general hauling purposes, either on 
the farm or transporting produce and supplies between 
farm, city and shipping points. It is a powerful truck 
for larger loads—a good traveler—accommodates any 
body, and is proving to be the “‘Farmer’s Special’’ in 
getting his crops to shipping points or elevators in 
quick time. 


The ‘‘Freighter” model, the masterpiece of the 2-ton 
field that comes nearer in performance and ability to 
the 2-ton U. S. Army ‘‘A” truck than any other truck 
on the market, with greater power than is usual in the 
average 2-ton truck. Farmers, overland transportation 
companies, road-builders, etc., find this model the leader 
in pd dependability and economy on any grade or 
road, 


The two other Kissel truck models are the “Heavy 
Duty”’ with a chassis capacity including body of 8,600 
pounds, with ability to withstand tests of heavy work, 
and the “Goliath” model with chassis capacity includ- 
ing body of 11,800 pounds, a brute in strength and 
power. 


The 34, ton ‘‘General Delivery’’ for quick trips 


Some Unusual Performances 


It is because the Kissel engineers have directed their 
attention to the haulage necessities of the farmers— 
studying their requirements so exhaustively and the 
character of their roads so thoroughly—that the records 
of Kissel Trucks on the farm stand out so prominently. 


On the big wheat fields in Nebraska and Kansas, Kissel 
Trucks have been used to pull cultivators and drills 
through miles of open fields at a saving in time and 
man-power. With the aid of a pulley-shaft they furnish 
power to the thresher and ultimately deliver the grain 
to the elevators miles away. 


In Iowa the farmers haul their hogs and cattle to the 
Omaha stockyards in Kissel Trucks, saving transporta- 
tion cost, time and shrinkage of stock. 


FO 


ted Transportatic 


Fruit growers in Florida and California drive their 
Kissel Trucks into the orchards where crated and boxed 
fruits are loaded for transportation to the railroad 
stations. 


In the truck garden centers—Kissel Trucks unload 
fresh garden produce in the nearby cities and return 
to the farms before the heat of the day sets in. 


Plying up and down over thousands of miles of rural 
motor express routes, Kissel Trucks bring in the 


A smooth trip from pasture to stock yards in the ‘‘Freighter’’ 


produce of farms and fields and return home with 
luxuries and necessities. 


Creamery and cheese factory owners collect milk and 
cream with Kissel Trucks at the farmer’s gate, saving 
the farmer this extra trip. 


Potato growers in Maine use their Kissel ‘‘Freighter”’ 
Trucks to haul the loads out of soft fields by equipping 
with large pneumatic tires. 


On farms of all sizes, in all parts of the country, Kissel 
Trucks furnish power for the saw, separator, thresher, 
silage cutter and other power-driven equipment. 


In the Northwest, farmers are buying Kissel Trucks to 
haul beets, potatoes and wheat out of plowed fields, 
necessitating a truck of unusually great power. 


In Wyoming, Kissel Trucks deliver ranch supplies and 
equipment to ranchers forty or fifty miles from railroad 
points. 


Thus it can be seen that what Kissel Trucks have proven 
in the country’s industrial life is well written in han- 
dling the transportation problems of farming com- 
munities. 


Agricultural America has found that having built the 
greater part of our trucks for eleven years, we are 
better prepared to furnish spare parts. 


The All- Year Cab 
Then there is the ALL-YEAR CAB, the biggest truck 


innovation for farmers in recent years, giving full pro- 
tection from rain, snow, wind, etc., during winter use. 
Changed. easily and quickly into an open summer cab 
by removing the winter attachments. 


In Conclusion 


It is due to this intimate knowledge of the farmer’s 
transportation requirements, that Kissel Trucks have 
become synonymous with Uninterrupted Transporta- 
tion in Agricultural America. 


And it is because Kissel Trucks have passed through 
the test of time on non-experimentals and are perma- 
nently established that truck dealers who are con- 
cerned about their own reputation prefer handling them. 


Your nearest Kissel dealer is prepared to show you 
how the perfection to which Kissel Trucks have been 
brought is your protection. Catalog on request. 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR CO. 


HARTFORD, WIS., U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“He has been working it for about ten 
years. If he had kept out of this smuggling 
business he might have died of old age un- 
discovered. At least one of him might have 
done so, and the other fallen into a quick- 
sand or something. But we think that he 
was at one time the fence for a swell mob 
of French thieves under the direction of a 
Pole. It was broken up three years before 
the war by an American ex-cracksman 
named Frank Clamart, whom they tried to 
double-cross. He killed their principal op- 
erator, a terrible man known as Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur.” 

Phineas looked startled. ‘‘I know Frank 
Clamart.. He had.the agency for an Amer- 
ican car over on the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée.”’ 

“That’s the man. There was also a very 
beautiful woman named Léontine, who was 
under the protection of a Russian prince. 
Her house was a rendezvous for the gang. 
ey disappeared when the mob was broken 


Fae did you get onto this cheerful 
bigamist?”’ 

“That was my discovery. We crossed 
this last time on the same ship. He was 
Paul, the sober pére de famille. I noticed 
that he had a slight tic, a little nervous 
contraction of the muscle round the right 
eye, which came from time to time. I got 
Madame d’Irancy to go with me to the 
store you spoke of and buy some beads. I 
waited outside in the taxi. She saw Her- 
bert and told me that he had this tic. It is 
not likely that two brothers of entirely 
different habits would have the same little 
nervous affection.” 

“Then this must be his place!”” Phineas 
exclaimed. ‘‘He was probably out in that 
boat to-night.” 

“Perhaps, but I rather doubt it. He’sa 
man of soft habit and considerable wealth. 
People like that usually get somebody else 
to do the rough work. He’s more apt to 
be in the bosom of his American family at 
this moment than drifting round out there. 
Do you think that the coast guard will 
discover our boat?”’ 

Phineas nodded. ‘Yes. There’s no bal- 
last in her and she’s got wood enough to 
float the motor. She will wash in with the 
high tide and they’ll probably find her at 
theebb. Then they will examine her license, 
which the law requires to be carried in plain 
sight framed under glass, and communicate 
with the owner.”’ 

Patricia reflected for a moment. “That 
need not give us away,” said she. “I en- 
gaged her by letter and sent them a money 
order for her full value on deposit, so she 
was practically my boat. Nobody saw us 
start.’ She stifled a yawn. 

“‘Well,’”’ said Phineas, ‘‘let’s have a bite 
to eat, then overhaul our find and get a 
couple of hours’ sleep. We ought to clear 
pe oe of this place without being seen if pos- 
sible.’ 

He replenished the stove and opened 
some cans of soup and beans and other 
foods. They were both desperately tired 
and sleepy but their supper refreshed them, 
and when they had finished eating they 
looked at each other and laughed. 

“Now let’s open these boxes,’ 
Phineas. 


said 
xI 


ATRICIA rested her elbows. on the 

kitchen table, dropped her chin on her 
knuckles and stared at the heap of baubles 
piel gleamed and sparkled in the lamp- 
ight 
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Phineas dropped the last empty box on 
the floor, stamped upon it and fed it to the 
roaring stove. He stretched himself a little 
stiffly, rubbed his elbow, then picked up a 
slip of paper and examined it anew. This 
was the master list of all the articles con- 
tained in the boxes, each of which inclosed a 
separate inventory of its own. Opposite 
the items Patricia had noted the money 
values appraised by Phineas and herself. 

“Twenty-one thousand, two hundred 
and forty dollars, at a conservative esti- 
mate,” said Phineas, and gave a prodigious 
yawn. “If that represents their average 
week’s duty-free importation by a single 
line they must do quite a business.” 

The collection was heterogeneous. There 
were finger rings, both men’s and women’s, 
none of any great value; gold watches and 
cigarette cases, bracelets; small bibelots, 
such as might have been looted from the 
vitrines in the salons of wealthy bourgeois 
houses; antique snuffboxes and lorgnons; 
and even little pieces of rare porcelain, 
Satsuma and cloisonnée and carved ivory 
and the like. Each box contained but few 
articles, the object of their number being 
apparently to make a sort of trawl which 
would spread out over a considerable dis- 
tance so that it could not be missed. 

“It’s rather disappointing as a haul,” 
said Patricia, “but of value in proving what 
is going on and in furnishing a clew for 
investigations on the other side. Some of 
this stuff is certain to be identified, and 
that ought to lead to discoveries that may 
be of great importance.” 

““We’ve got enough now to bust up some 
of the business over here,” said Phineas. 
“Let’s take a nap.” 

“‘There’s no busting up to be done until 
we've got a lot more than we have now. 
We are only dangling on the fringe of this 
thing, so far. All right, sleepy head. Run 
along and say your prayers and get in bed. 
I’ll wake you as soon as it begins to get 
light. I wonder how far we are from any- 
where.” 

“Not very. But you must get some 
sleep. You have had a wearing day. Espe- 
cially the final wrestling event.” 

“T’ve had my rest.” : 

“When, for heaven’s sake?” 

“While we were waiting for the ship. ‘In 
these days of intensive everything one must 
learn to rest intensively. If you know how 
to relax properly you can do it anywhere— 
in a street car, on horseback, waiting for a 
train. You learn to crowd hours of repose 
into a few minutes of utter relaxation.’’. 

‘Perhaps you are right. At any rate 
you have certainly cultivated the. other 
extreme, which is a terrific high tension. 
But if you are going to sit up, then so shall 
I. That might be better. Once I take the 
trail to dreamland it would need a stronger 
girl than you to haul me back; and that’s 
saying something.” 

He drew a wicker armchair up to the 
stove and flung himself into it. Patricia 
gave him a smile and let her head sink 
against the back of her own. They were 
sitting vis-a-vis, she with her heavy hair 
still loosened and spread to dry. It hung 
straight to the floor, on which it seemed to 
swirl and ripple in the flickering glare from 
the open door of the stove. Phineas had 
always thought of the expression “clothed 
in her flowing tresses’’ as a poetical figure 
of speech, but he reflected that Patricia 
might easily verify it. He had never sup- 
posed that women ever actually had hair of 
such quality and abundance. Its color also 
was unusual, neither golden nor cupric nor of 
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any other metallic sheen, but warm and 
luminous of tone, and so fine that its 
shimmering edges were like ruddy fumes. 

It struck him that everything about this 
girl was individual and apart. She was swi 
generis, of her own separate species; or if 
there was such a species it was not a sort of 
which he had any knowledge except from 
the fanciful imagery of fairy tales.. He 
wondered why she resented being called a 
fairy. It required an admission of elfin 
origin to account for her. But Phineas 
knew that there actually existed rare phe- 
nomena of feminine physical strength as 
well as beauty, though he had never seen 
the two so outrageously combined. 

Pretending to doze he examined her face, 
which was presented at an angle of three- 
quarters. Her eyes were closed, the long 
dark lashes penciling a pair of sweeping 
crescents. Her small delicately chiseled 
nose with its concavity of bridge, and the 
crimson curving lips gave her features thus 
reposed a curiously infantile expression. 
She looked like a sleeping child endowed 
with féerique loveliness by a fairy god- 
mother. Phineas found it difficult to 
believe that only an hour before it had re- 
quired the full exertion of his considerable 
strength to overcome this soft and tender 
creature, to keep her from crippling him to 
a degree of helplessness. 

Was it actually through strength of skill 
or had it been some sort of glamour? The 
thought of the desperate struggle, the vio- 
lent physical contact—set his heart to 
pounding, nerves tingling, banished sleep. 


Whatever she might be, no matter what the ~ 


metaphysical solution of her dynamic force, 
something told him that her result upon 
himself would be to render all other women 
insipid. It seemed to him that the essence 
of many was contained in this cosmic 
creature. 

Then, as the night wore on, fatigue as- 
serted itself and he fell asleep; to be awak- 
ened as it seemed to him almost immediately 
by a blast of icy air. He started up and 
saw Patricia looking out of the open door, 
through which came the first faint glimmer 
of early dawn. She closed the door and 
turned to him with a smile. 

“We had better be moving, mon ami. 
The storm is over. It’s clear and cold.” 

Phineas sleepily agreed, and picking up 
his clothes, which had dried thoroughly, 
went into the bedroom and dressed. Pa- 
tricia called him presently and he went out, 


to find her pouring out two cups of steam-: 


ing coffee. They made a hurried breakfast, 
for the day was breaking rapidly and they 
wished to get away from the place unseen 
if possible. Phineas thought that it must 
be a desolate stretch of beach ten or twelve 
miles.west of Fire Island Inlet; also that 
they would find a landing on the bay side. 

He cut the closed end from a gunny sack 
and tied up the contraband in it. Then 
they set out. between the sedge and snow- 
covered dunes for the back of the beach, 
for if there was a landing, as seemed’ most 
probable, there might be also some sort of 
craft in which to make their way to the 
mainland. This proved to be the case, for a 
short walk brought them to a creek, where 
they came upon a jetty and, tied up to it, 
one of the typical Great South Bay duck 
boats—a long, low carvel-built double- 
ender of about a ten-inch draft, with half 
decks and centerboard with which to sail 
in open water. 

But there was no open water here, this 
part of the bay being a maze of serpentine 
creeks writhing between patches of bare 


J uly r 


firm marsh a few inches above me 
water. The bayman seldom if ey 
his skiff, these shallow waters 
swifter and easier propulsion wi 

A British punter would find 
home. Standing with the pole eng 
also to watch the depth of the wate 
gives quicker control of the swiftly 


-boat, and is more convenient for 


off when one gets aground. ne 
This pole was in the boat, supp 
tarpaulin cover to keep out rain 
Phineas shook this out and stoy 
ward, then slipped off his ulsteraay 


these craft have no seats. 

“You'll freeze, mon ami.” 

“No fear, shoving against 
wester.” 

“Do you know the way?” itt. 

“Just as well as I did coming asl 
night. There’s the smoke of a OW 
five miles across the marsh. The’ 
not be full flood for a, couple of h 
we've plenty of time.” 

He cast off the painter and they 
to thread the water labyrinth, ' 
had not yet risen but the day was 
fast, with a clear sky between flyin 
rons of clouds. The marshes hada , 
and from all about came the bugli 
of wild fowl which had enjoyed ty 
immunity from sportsmen in | 
and more dangerous game. 

High above their heads a Y. 
mation of geese was searching 
feeding ground, their trumpet crie 
faintly. A line of whistlers whir 
and if- Phineas had been at the ] 
might have waited instinctively { 
to strike and burst with violent 
Hidden in a ditch at the left son 
mallards were at play and spatt 
with startled squawks. Vertical 
rays shot up over the Long Island 
a moment later a dazzling orang 
swept the marshes like a wave of 

“T like ae my Phebe!” 

“So do I. Wish we could “sti 
couple of days’ sport.” + 

‘Perhaps we may come again—f 
game than ducks.’ + 

“That’s so. They may think #) 
broke down and blew offshore ai 
dered... Well, you can pay for you 


‘then some.’ 


“My government pays. This s 
back in the French embassy 
is quite a feather in my cap, 


ra have you to thank for it.” ‘. 


“That's not what you thou 
night.” 

Yes, it is. 
try you out.” | 

‘*Well, you sure managed it. § 


I told you that Iw 


when you are not so tired you mi 


me on again.” 

She looked at him with her te 
and the tantalizing gleam in he 
colored eyes; and all at once Phine 
himself again the victim of her pott 

“‘ Jamais de la vie, mon brave!” 

“Jamais?” He leaned fo: Fr 
crimson sunrise in his face. It 
from =vapid at that momen 
again? 

She shrugged but did not ‘ans 
was plain to Phineas that he had 
shake all the malice out of her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ie Patents Company, another sub- 
was vested the ownership of 1200 
in patents. This New York com- 
so owned the Hudson River Aniline 
through which it established its 
factory. Berlin was represented by 
in Aniline Works, also a New York 
sion. Kalle & Co. operated through 
New York corporation, also called 
Co. In each of these three cases 
stock of the American houses was 
dly owned outright by the parent 
ition. All three, accordingly, were 
rer by the Government at the very 


great Badische Company acted 
the Badische Company of New 
1e stock of which appeared on the 
o be owned by Adolph Kuttroff, 
khardt and their leading employees. 
Cassella & Co. was represented by 
sella Color Company, another New 
rporation, the stock of which was 
aame of its president, William J. 
‘m, and its vice president, Mr. 
Hochst functioned through a New 
sompany known as_ Farbwerke 
of which the stock stood in the 
' its president, Herman A. Metz. 
» gentlemen Messrs. Kuttroff and 
it were Germans by birth but 
ns by naturalization. Messrs. 
m and Shaw were American-born, 
Mr. Metz. It was shown after a 
1d investigation, prosecuted by Mr. 
P. Garvan as head of my bureau 
sigation, that the ostensible owner- 
hese three branches was not in fact 
but that each was actually owned 
-erman progenitor. 


‘pt Practices in Selling Dyes 


tate of war in Europe naturally 
‘d seriously with the importation 
ian goods into the United States, 
ugh the German houses had con- 
is stocks on hand in 1914 these were 
ficient to meet trade demands. 
alt was a revival of an American 
astry. At the time I took office 
. Property Custodian this Amer- 
lustry was active and prosperous 
‘most undisturbed possession of the 
jut it required. only the slightest 
ge of the situation to show that the 
n industry’s hold upon its field 
seure. The supply of crudes had 
enced by the needs of the ex- 
\industry, and the coincident in- 
in the number of by-product 
ad recovery installations had been 
‘t our supply of raw materials was 
issed. We were, however, pro- 
mly a few of the essential inter- 
3; and we had a pronounced lack 
technical knowledge required to 
dyes in the laboratory, to say 
‘of the similar knowledge needed 
ilate laboratory work into com- 
production. This was particularly 
he faster German dyes covered by 
(nan patents, and though the law 
‘ed the issuance of licenses under 
tents the terms were such that no 
could hope to continue the manu- 
in eompetition with the Germans 
2) war. 
'e meantime the great German 
were holding their organizations 
and keeping their trade intact 
they could by doling out their re- 
stocks and by selling under their 
aes American products, sometimes 
‘ith their own. These representa- 
Te awaiting the end of hostilities 
le preparing at a moment’s notice 
bark in the importing business 
st their parent establishments in 
y to destroy the new American 
. It was therefore a matter of vital 
jace for us to ascertain every trace 
an ownership in the new industry, 
ticularly to determine the-Amer- 


he Germans could be deprived: of 
efit of these branch houses their 
ce into the field would be a very 


yresentation of the enemy trust. » 
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out after the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions and before the declaration of war. In 
these instances the transactions were so 
obvious that’ our course was readily de- 
termined upon. In other cases, however— 
and this was true of the three great German 
houses that were apparently American- 
owned—the transfer took place at a pe- 
riod before the American entrance into 
the war. In these cases the transfer was 
the result of an attack made by persons 
interested in the textile business upon the 
representatives of the German houses, and 
was made under the provisions of the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. This attack 
was so important in its effect that the 
circumstances of it might be briefly 
sketched. 

Up to about 1910 all the German dye 
establishments shipped their goods to their 
American representatives on a straight con- 
signment basis. The compensation of these 
representatives was the amount of their 
commissions, and the American houses were 
merely selling agencies. In 1912 a group of 
Philadelphia lawyers brought about the 
prosecution of an officer of Bayer & Co. for 
corrupt practices in bribing buyers. In the 
course of this prosecution these lawyers 
became acquainted with the general his- 
tory of the German dye industry and real- 
ized that it might be made the object of an 
attack under the Sherman Act, on the 
theory that each of the German companies 
through its agent was actually doing busi- 
ness in this country and that the two great 
cartels were conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. 

Proceeding upon this theory suits were 
commenced for triple damages against 
most of the American representatives. The 
institution of these suits, which were later 
settled, resulted in at least two cases in the 
transfer by the Germans of their stock in 
the American company to the officers of 
that company... There was on the surface 
no apparent reason why these transfers 
should not have been genuine. Each Ger- 
man house really controlled the situation 
with reference to its agent, because it could 
instantly ruin that agent’s business by 
withdrawing supplies. They therefore es- 
caped more than general suspicion for a 
time, but when we looked deeper beneath 
the camouflage the truth was disclosed. 

Following the declaration of war by the 
United States the German dye industry be- 
came a center not only of espionage but of 
enemy propaganda and direct govern- 
mental activity. A number of very strik- 
ing instances of this were unearthed during 
our investigation. Among the early ex- 
amples of this aid to the enemy was that of 
the by-product plant established by the 
Lehigh Coke Company. This was a cor- 
poration organized by a syndicate repre- 
sented by the Deutsche Bank and it had 
been in operation for a number of years 
when the war came. It had not, however, 
gone extensively into the manufacture of 
coal tar and its derivatives. It established 
a large plant for this purpose in 1915, how- 
ever, and every ounce of toluol and benzol 

. that it produced was sold under contracts 
binding the purchaser not to use or permit 
the use of a product for the manufacture 
of explosives to be disposed of to the Allies. 


Plans to Corner Phenol 


An examination that we made of the cor- 
respondence between Hugo Schmidt, the 
agent of the Deutsche Bank in this coun- 
try, and the bank shows that the whole en- 
terprise represented by the by-product plan 
was a direct effort on the part of the Ger- 
man Government to prevent the use of its 
output for;the benefit of Germany’s ene- 
mies. The undertaking was decided upon 
because* the» Deutsche Bank. had learned 
that the!Bethlehem Steel Company, which 
* had‘ascontract with’ the Lehigh Coke Com- 
-»pany for’the latter’s coke and gas, had de- 
termined ‘to*build a plant of its own, but 
that*this ‘decision. might be forestalled by 
the.erection. of.a by-product plant by the 
Lehigh Coke Company. This actually oc- 
curred, moreover, -with the result that 
large supplies of these invaluable coal-tar 
products were’ kept out of the munitions 
industry. Later on the Lehigh Coke Com- 
pany was sold out to the Bethlehem Steel 
interests. : 

What is perhaps a still more striking case 
was uncovered by my bureau of investiga- 
tion in codperation with the Department of 


Justice. This centered round what is known 
as the Chemical Exchange Association. The 
purpose and for a time the effect of this 
organization was to corner the supply in 
the United States of phenol, an essential in 
the explosives industry—picrie acid and 
TNT. This proposition apparently was 
initiated by Doctor Albert, the financial 
adviser of the German Government in this 
country, in direct collaboration with Von 
Bernstorff. 

Doctor Albert carried out the scheme 
through Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, the chief 
chemist of Bayer & Co. The outbreak of 
the war had instantly stopped the impor- 
tation of phenol, a substance not: manu- 
factured to any great extent in this country. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


A manufacturer who required a consider- 
able quantity of phenol for the making of 
his product immediately undertook to solve 
the difficulties involved in the production of 
the substance. He succeeded after a time in 


producing considerable quantities of phenol, 


and the surplus naturally would have gone 
into the manufacture of American explo- 
sives. To prevent this, however, Doctor 
Schweitzer, on June 22, 1915, entered into 
a contract with the selling agents for the 
company for practically the entire surplus 
of phenol. A week later Doctor Schweitzer 
made a contract with the Heyden Chem- 
cal Works, a branch of the German house 
of Heyden, by which the entire supply was 
to be taken by the Heyden interests and 
converted into salicylic acid and other 
harmless medicinal and flavoring products. 
In the meantime, to avoid doing business 
in his own name, Schweitzer registered as 
a trade name the Chemical Exchange 
Association, which was described as a co- 
partnership consisting of himself and Rich- 
ard Kny, the latter being the father-in-law 
of George Simon of the Heyden Chemical 
Company. We discovered that a net profit 
of $815,000 was made out of this transac- 
tion, which was apparently divided between 
Schweitzer and Kny. 

Dr. Hugo Schweitzer, president of the 
Bayer Company, was really the head of the 
German industrial spy system in America. 
He was given a secret-service number by 
the Imperial Minister of War, our informa- 
tion being that his number was 963,192,637. 
He had become an American citizen under 
instructions from his home government, 
and was upon the surface a reputable Amer- 
ican business man. When Doctor Albert 
came to America to take command of the 
industrial army on this continent it was to 
Schweitzer that he first went for assistance. 
It was Schweitzer who originally planned 
the idea of purchasing a great New York 
newspaper. It was Schweitzer who con- 
ceived the German Publication Society, 
formed to publish the literature of German 
Kultur. 

It was Schweitzer who, with the German- 
American Alliance, formed the Printers and 
Publishers’ Association as an attempt to 
create an English-language newspaper to 
present Germany’s side of the war. When 
Albert left the country with Bernstorff he 
turned over large funds in the management 
of the German interests here to Schweitzer, 
to whom he wrote: 


“The breadth of high-mindedness with 
which you at that time immediately en- 
tered into the plan has borne fruit as fol- 
lows: One and a half million pounds of 
earbolic acid have been kept from the Al- 
lies. Out of this one and a half million 
pounds of carbolic acid, four and one-half 
million pounds of picrie acid can be pro- 
duced. This tremendous quantity of explo- 
sive stuffs has been withheld from the 
Allies by your contract.” 


This meant that Schweitzer’s efforts had 
kept from the Allies 2250 tons of explosives, 
enough to have played havoc with the 
German armies. 

At.the time the office of Alien Property 
Custodian was created the law required _all 
companies in which enemy subjects held 
stock to report such holdings to that official. 
About half of the German-owned chemical 
houses in this country complied.. The rest, 
relying upon pretended transfers of the 
stock to Americans, paid no attention to 
the law until my bureau of investigation 
disclosed the true facts. In some cases the 
camouflage that concealed the real owner- 
ship was so subtle and effective that great 
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difficulty was experienced in unearthing the 
owners. 

A conspicuous instance where measures 
had been taken apparently placing the 
enemy interests beyond the law was fur- 
nishéd by Bayer & Company. This com- 
pany at an early date reported all its stock 
as held by one of its officers, Mr. Seebohm, 
for three trustees, who in turn held it for the 
benefit of the German parent house. It was 
in all respects the most important of all the 
German branches. Through the purchase 
of the stock in the Hudson River Aniline 
Works it produced a few of the simpler coal- 
tar colors and a considerable quantity of 
pharmaceuticals, especially the most valu- 
able single product of the German house, 
the drug known throughout the world by its 
proprietary trade name. This was a coal- 
tar product on which enormous profits were 
made. Practically the entire management 
of the company was in the hands of German 
subjects. The leading spirit, Dr. Hugo 
Schweitzer, was the most ardent of German 
propagandists and German agents in this 
country. 

To conceal the profits, another company 
was organized, known as the Synthetic Pat- 
ents Company, all the stock of which was 
held by the German concern and to which 
were conveyed 1200 American patents of the 
German house. The eagerness with which 
the Bayer interests surrendered the stock of 
their American company roused surprise 
and suspicion, and the secret was not dis- 
closed until it was discovered that in the 
emergency they had hit upon the small 
American house of Williams & Crowell Com- 
pany, organized in Connecticut to manu- 
facture dyes. The effort was made to buy 
into the American company, but its legal 
advisers warned against its sale to enemy 
interests on the ground that it would be 
liable to seizure by the Government. There- 
upon a new company was formed known as 
the Williams & Crowell Color Company 
and all the stock taken in the name of 
American citizens. Williams & Crowell 
Company at the time was making profits 
at the rate of about $50,000 a month, and 
with the aid of the scientific staff of the 
Bayer force the company was in a fair way 
to great prosperity. The purchase of the 
Williams & Crowell holdings, however, re- 
quired a substantial cash payment—ap- 
proximately $100,000—and in our investi- 
gation of the deal we were at last able to 
prove that the $100,000 thus paid was 
Bayer money, and therefore money of the 
German parent house. Other transactions 
were discovered even more convincing of 
this, and I accordingly insisted that the 
Williams & Crowell stock be turned over to 
Bayer, which stock was sold at the time the 
Bayer properties were disposed of. 


Secret German Control 


Two other of the American branches of 
the six great German dye companies were 
taken over at the very outset. These were 
the Berlin Aniline Works and Kalle & Co. 
These companies, however, were little 
more than shells, each consisting almost 
solely of a selling organization without 
plants or other valuable assets. Having 
disposed of three of the six concerns my 
activities in this direction seemed for a time 
to have come to a halt. The other three did 
not report any German ownership and on a 
preliminary investigation they seemed to 
be American-owned. A very careful ex- 
amination of all available materials, how- 
ever, raised sufficient doubt in each to force 
the company to open its books and records 
for our inspection. 

A thorough investigation was thus made 
possible, and in each it has resulted in dis- 
closing the fact that the stock of the branch 
was actually, in part at least, German- 
owned. 

In its relation to the American industry 
the most important of these companies was 
the Cassella Color Company. This was 
managed by W. J. Matheson and Robert 
A. Shaw, both American-born. An impor- 
tant fact about this concern was that it had 
apparently been absorbed by the American 
Aniline and Chemical Company, which had 
been the largest American producer of 
dyes. It was borne in upon me that this 
latter company was partially owned by 
German interests. An investigation de- 
veloped the fact that prior to 1913 a major- 
ity of the stock of the Cassella Company 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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med by the German house. In that 
he antitrust suits resulted in the 
n holdings being transferred to 
son and Shaw. 
was a cash transaction, but an option 
served to the effect that the stock 
ye reclaimed by the Germans on the 
of either Matheson or Shaw. Mean- 
contract was made providing that 
fits of the company should be divided 
re, fifty-seven per cent going to the 
a house. 
sale therefore made no difference in 
itive rights of the parties. The cor- 
lence shows an understanding the 
fect of which seems to continue the 
1 ownership to the extent of fifty- 
yer cent in the American company, 
therefore demanded and took over 
ven per cent of the stock. 
American branch of Héchst had been 
hands of Mr. Herman A. Metz for 


var-eyed Smith with the entrancing 
you are going to have a new ac- 
nee, and that forthwith, if not 


amazing the way I keep thinking of 


i 
qext day I find the local room abuzz 
‘citement. A new For the 
Mike! Who? Wait; you haven’t 
yet. More is yet to come! A new 
litor too! Holy sailor! Who— 
; 
Gill’s our new boss. What do you 
bout that? Good old Mac!” 
tidings! McGill is my friend. We 
ae. but I am particularly close. 
ve walked home together to the 
Jide many a morn and oft, exchang- 
dences—sacred confidences—even 
_we have supped together at Lovely 
ime and again, and vied one with 
‘in the invention of epithets applied 
Sachem. 
at about the Sachem?” 
he’s the new managing editor. 
rdon has gone to the A. P. in New 


ieart sinks deeper than ever plum- 
inded. I have always felt that I 
have been ignominiously fired a 
‘imes over if the Sachem had not 
1d that I was the fair-haired boy 
‘ordon. The old man was sure 
afriend of my dad’s years ago; but, 
blue-penciled a note to the Sachem 
him to squeeze me in if he had 
he had evidently forgotten my 
xe. All the Sachem could do, be- 
I was protected, was his malignant 
starve and rag me out. I might 
a as well quit now—only I hate to 
itter 


-ter At-ter-bur-ry!”’ 
the voice of William the Kid sum- 
me, and I hasten to McGill, who 
} my congratulations pleasantly, 
h an eye and a finger on the open 
ient book. Somehow I don’t slap 
‘the back as I had intended to, nor 
chim what he thinks of my prospect 
ing on now that that bald-headed 
herer has been boosted to absolute 


thow—did I imagine that McGill 
enial presence and a warmth of man- 
t indexed his noble and sympathetic 
er? Well, maybe he has, but just 
moment — 
’ssee,” says he. “Atterbury, I want 
cover the Old Settlers’ picnic. Beek 
with you to get the pictures. Be 
get all the names you can. And 
up when you get there—in case 
ig breaks loose here. That’s all. 
1, ask Mr. Gough to come here.” 
ovely! A picnic! And get names! 
there is one thing to do, and that is 
an Old Settlers’ picnic story that 
absolutely unique. It may be that 
eid that I will do that little thing 
ereby demonstrate to the other 
and the world that an assignment 
be important to produce a cracka- 
mt-page slug head. I do that little 
ind McGill cuts the gizzard out of 
tains the names. He also tells me 
uff I have written is not news. 
‘orning, that is. 
you just wanted the news, half a 
' the City Press would have given 
vu,” I say, 
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many years, and prior to 1912 the New 
York corporation was known as H. A. 
Metz, Inc. The chief products controlled 
by. this concern were salvarsan and noyo- 
caine, the former widely used all over the 
world. 

In addition to the majority stock held 
by it, the parent company about 1912 
took over all but ten shares of the minority 
holdings, changing the name of the branch 
to Farbwerke-Héchst. 

About this time the antitrust proceeding 
already referred to was commenced against 
the Héchst-Metz interests also. Mr. Metz 
settled for $40,000 and thereupon urged his 
German house to sell him its stock so that 
it could be shown that the Germans-no 
longer did business in America, 

In 1913 it was arranged that the 1900 


shares held by the parent house should 


be transferred to Mr. Metz, but he was re- 
quired to issue a demand promissory note 
without interest for $597,000. This note 
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was to be secured by the stock, together 
with a suitable transfer properly executed. 
Under the old contract with the American 
branch the profits were arbitrarily divided, 
one-half of the color business and seventy- 
five per cent of profits from the pharma- 
ceuticals going to the Germanestablishment. 
Mr. Metz might vote the stock under an 
irrevocable power of attorney, but an op- 
tion was reserved by the German company 
to purchase the stock in the event of Mr. 
Metz’s death or retirement. 

This contract was continued unaltered 
after the stock transaction in 1913, and 
under it profits were divided as long as it 
was possible to remit money to Germany. 
It was easy to see, therefore, that the whole 
stock transaction produced no change what- 
ever in the rights of the parties. At the 
outset Mr. Metz filed reports stating the 
existence of.the note and the fact that cer- 
tain stock was deposited as security for it; 
but it was not until the ascertainment of 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


He gives me what is known as the eye. 
He doesn’t say anything though, and— 
after a mental struggle—I imitate his 
reticence. I drawa meeting of mixed nuts 
addressed by a slack-jawed individual of 
whom not even Dick Evans has ever heard. 
The address is entitled Why We Should 
Keep Out of It, and I think I see that after 
all it is significant. McGill allows me five 
hundred words on it, which I stretch to 
eight and he cuts to three, eliminating_all 
my delicate irony and cautioning me 
against usurping editorial functions. For 
the evening assignment I am instructed to 
help Joanna, our society editress, at a 
reception given in honor of Miss Elaine 
Goshamity, who has written a novel in 
which the biological, the psychological.and 
the sociological are blended most remark- 
ably—for a last season’s débutante. 

Ossa upon Pelion, and then some! Is 
thy servant a cub that he should do this 
thing? But I make no protest. I havea 
curiosity to see how far McGill will go: with 
me, and meantime I am saving it up for 
Der Tag when I, too, shall break loose. Mr. 


McGill, by the way, has taken to posting : 


proclamations to reporters and requires 
explanations of expense accounts; he also 
requires his young men to call him up by 
phone at intervals so he can assure himself 
that they are not loafing on the job. All 
of these reforms in the interest of increased 
efficiency are not gratefully received in the 
local room. One might say that Mr. 
McGill’s popularity has waned to an extent 
where you would hardly notice it at all. 
Yes, I’ll go. 


Not exactly a society event after all. It 
is—and it isn’t. Society predominates, 
but the bars have been let down for the 
occasion and there is a strong leaven of the 
literary. My blue serge isn’t as conspicuous 
as I feared it would be. There is one gentle- 
man in a Russian blouse, and a checked 
suit or two may be seen. Loose flowing 
neckties, mandarin goggles, bobbed hair 
and smocks—all that sort of thing. No, I 
don’t feel conspicuous. 

“Bennie Atterbury, old thing, what are 
you doing here?”’ 

I turn and confront a slender, smooth- 
polled, fresh-colored young man with an 
overseas mustache, dressed in evening 
clothes of the very, very latest, and—with a 
distinct shock—I recognize Evan Pleydell, 
with whose name I have so recently made 
free—on the strength of an old college ac- 
quaintance if the worse came to the worst. 
Evan Pleydell! 

“Been intending to drop in at your shop 
ever since I heard that you were in the old 
town,” says Evan. ‘‘How do you like 
newspaper work by this time anyway? 
Different from the old college rag, eh, what? 
Hotter than billybedam here, ain’t it? 
And what amob! Well, why didn’t you let 
a fellow know?” 

“I’m a busy man, Evan,” I tell him. 
“No time for frivolity—and I know you. I 
want to shun temptation and things. What 
are you doing here your own self?” 

“T came with Mrs. Christopher.” 

This second shock is almost too much for 
me, I try not toshowit though. Can it be 
that my random shot hit the mark at 
Northumberland Avenue? And if so —— 

“Oh, yes,’’ I say nonchalantly. ‘“‘Some- 
body said that you were engaged to Miss 
Christopher. I congratulate you.” 


“No, don’t,”’ says Evan rather gloomily. 
“No occasion for it. Who in—who told you 
that? Nothing in it anyway, and I don’t 
suppose there ever will-be. I—you’ve met 
our dear talented Elaine, haven’t you? Of 
course you have. No? Well; you* must: 
She’s won-derful! Her book is won#dérful 
and her insight into human nature is— well, 
it’s simply won-derful! Come and tell her 
so. You don’t want to be the only one here 
who hasn’t.’”’ 

He is dragging me by the arm toward an 
animated group whose center is a sallow 
young woman with prominent collar bone 
decorated with simple Orient pearls, when 
I suddenly stop short. 

“See you in a minute! 
Evvy! Important!” 

But even as I break away I realize that 
it won’t do to make a bee line for my 
object, so I divert to Joanna, who has just 
escaped from the Russian blouse, and then 
another idea occurs to me. 

“‘Joanna,”’ I say breathlessly, ‘tell me 
one thing, tell me truly—and tell me quick: 
Do you happen to know that poor homely 
young creature with the taffy-colored hair— 
there, swinging her fan and talking to the 
fat woman? Look where I’m looking—in 
the blue-and-white frock. She’s smiling 
now. Know her?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t mind if you do think she’s a 
heavenly beauty,’’ says Joanna. “I’ll even 
admit that she is, I’m that big and noble. 
No, I don’t know her, Bennie.” 

“T hoped you would. She’s a Miss 
Smith—the Miss Smith in fact; but of 
course that doesn’t get you anywhere. I 
want to meet her for a very particular 
reason indeed, and I haven’t the nerve to 
introduce myself.” 

“T’m sorry about your nerve,” says 
Joanna with much concern. ‘“‘Where do 
you think you lost it and when did you first 
miss it? Well, I’ve got mine with me, and 
if it’s for a very particular reason indeed 
I'll introduce you. Miss Smith, did you 
say? Allright! Come along.” 

Whereupon that good little sport takes 
my arm and marches me right up to my 
deity in blue. Luck is decidedly with me, 
for, just as we approach, the fat woman 
turns to greet another matron and gives us 
a clear field for a sufficient moment. 

“Miss Smith,’ says Joanna brightly, 
“let me present Mr. Benjamin Atterbury, 
who is a very estimable young man and has 
the respect of all who know him. Oh, 
there’s dear Mrs. Beeman Rogers! I must 


Excuse me, 


And she flies; and if she were literally 
spreading chiffon wings and fluttering a 
foot or two over the heads of the assem- 
blage Miss Smith could hardly look more 
amazed. I have to remind her that I am 
present —and quickly —before the fat 
woman turns again. 

“Miss Smith, I ——” 

She looks at me wonderingly, and then 
recognition flashes into those sapphire-blue 
eyes of hers and slowly, slowly she smiles. 

“Oh, yes! Mr. Atterbury. We almost 
met, didn’t we, the other day? You looked 
rather uncomfortable, Mr. Atterbury.”’ 

“T was more than that,’ I tell her. “I 
was feeling like a noxious insect with a 
really sensitive nature undergoing un- 
friendly examination by~by Mrs. Chris- 
topher. I imagine that you understood 
that and that you felt a little sorry for the 
insect.” 
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the whole history. of this arrangement that 
we were convinced that the stock transfer 
was not and had never been intended to be 
of any effect. When this was thoroughly 
demonstrated the stock was taken over. 

Only a few of the more pronounced cases 
of enemy intrigue and perfidy in concealing 
or trying to conceal German holdings in the 
great chemical industry have been cited. 
The record is a long and tortuous one; but 
those that have been reviewed will serve to 
show how vital it was to us as a nation to 
throttle this invader while war continued 
and how important it is that the same in- 
vader be barricaded against now that we 
are at peace. But the chemical field was 
not the only fertile ground the German 
found in America. Some other spheres of 
his activities will be explored in the con- 
cluding article of this series. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Palmer. The last will appear in an early 
issue. ¢ 


“T did,” she says. 
think that ”” She seemed to check her- 
self slightly. “Mrs. Christopher is ‘really 
not at all like that, but she has a morbid 
dread of reporters. Fear makes us cruel 
sometimes, doesn’t it? Still, I can’t blame 
her much—shan’t we sit down?—because 
she has had some very trying experiences. 
So has Mr. Christopher, poor man!’ 

I remark that Mr. Christopher hasn’t the 
appearance of being particularly thin- 
skinned, and she tells me that I am very 
much mistaken and that only a few days 
before he had come home a nervous wreck 
because his car nearly ran over a little girl. 
“He adores children,’ says Miss Smith, 
“and he was terribly upset. But who was 
that lady—I.don’t think I know her?”’ 

“You'should. She is Miss Joanna Blair, 
of the Herald-Mercury. You may read her 
column, Out Among ’Em, in the Sunday 
edition: But I don’t think youdo. Joanna 
is—Joanna, and one of the best ever, I 
assure you. . Well worth knowing.” | 

“An estimable young woman and re- 
spected by all who know her—and I don’t,” 
says Miss Smith musingly. ‘‘And she 
doesn’t know*me, I’m sure,”’ she adds. 

“She wouldn’t let a little thing like that 
stop her from doing a tremendously big 
thing for a friend.” 

Miss Smith looks at me and that slow 
smile of hers—it’s like the morning sun 
coming up behind a hill and touching every- 
thing with glory as it comes—and her smile 
breaks into laughter and I laugh too. Look- 
ing into each other’s eyes we laugh together; 
and what is there in the world like that to 
bring people into sweet accord? 

“You haven’t a morbid dread of report- 
ers, at least,’’ I venture. 

“T’m not afraid of you,” says she. 

“Not if I should interview you—ask 
impertinent questions?” 

“Not a bit. I just wouldn’t answer 
them—and you wouldn’t ask them.” 

“We'll see,” I say, and produce pencil 
and paper. “Christian or given name or 
names, if you please, Miss Smith?” 

“Sarah Ellen—Sally to my old and inti- 
mate friends.” 

“Occupation, if any?’ 

“Tf any! Well, indeed I have!” 

“Such as uy 

“We'll say companion-secretary, and— 
and ——” 

““Governess?”’ 

“T look after the Christopher children a 
good deal. I might say it is one of my 
duties. Yes.” 

“Favorite authors?” 

“Robert W. Chambers and Elaine Gosh- 
amity of course.” 

“Favorite walks, if any—Wednesdays 
preferred?” 

“Thursdays are the usual afternoons out. 
Am I to understand that you are insidiously 
proposing a date, Mr. Atterbury?” 

“T happen to mention Wednesday be- 
cause Wednesday is my day off, when I 
usually take walks. An innocent associa- 
tion of ideas, Miss Smith.” 

“Well, on Wednesdays I have been 
known to walk—on the Lake Shore and on 
the sunny side of Halsted Street and the 
Midway Plaisance and Humboldt Park, 
near therefectory. Have you got that down? 
There’s a lovely romantic walk ——’”’ 

An elderly ‘iron-gray-bearded man— 
curses on him and on his expansive shirt 


(Continued on Page 89) 


“But you mustn’t 
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HERE is such a thing as a sunshine 


catalog, and there is a rainy day catalog. 


A well printed catalog with the illus- — 


trations fairly singing with beauty, and the 
type clear and inviting, as if illuminated by 


2 


the paper, is like a shopping thoroughfare on 


a bright day. 


And a poorly printed catalog—the reader — 


feels for all the world as if standing in wet 


shoes before a hazy show-window, looking at 


the merchandise through dripping rain. 


Too many catalogs are ‘“‘partly cloudy” 
the weather reports say, neither streaming 
with light nor yet actually murky. 


You cannot have good printing without 


good paper. You cannot have better printing | 


without better paper. 


S. D. Warren Company does not claim to | 


make all the good printing paper that is made, © 


but we do claim not to make any other kind. 


The Warren Standard Printing Papers com- _ 


prise a dozen different kinds of paper, each 


ie 


standardized for particular book-paper print-— 


ing needs. 


classes. In each class there is no other paper 
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Good book, catalog, or booklet | 
printing falls into about the same number of 
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black-beribboned eyeglasses— 
re us. } 
't to get you,” he says to Miss 
‘orry,” he adds, addressing me 
jescending bow. 
he goes, and I watch her con- 
‘nay dear Mrs. Christopher, who 
ith a gawky-looking damsel in 
ilac—her daughter, I suppose— 
‘Evan Pleydell joy of her. I am 
z gloomily at the group when 
,ezes up and asks me if I intend 
or what. 
it I blame you,” she says, her 
sparkling with mischief. ‘‘ How 
iss Smith at the close-up?” 
nice girl,’ I reply indifferently. 
. Christopher’s secretary and I 
“a get something out of her 
y 


fell down on the other day— 
sr’s engagement. Nothing doing 


nith ought to know if anybody 
irks Joanna. ‘I suppose she’s 
r job.” 


when I goto bed. I don’t know 
»to bed. Force of habit, I sup- 
y dawn presently makes my 
ies visible and I am still exult- 
over those few blissful moments 
‘mith. What she said and what 
iad said and what I would have 
y; what I said and wish that I 
and what I 

e said in- 

t might be, 

all the big 

ids—should 

iany hours 

esday, how 

ady gone, 

iging me 

ier, Would 

uake Shore 

at was the 

ae spoke of. 

t be Hum- 

’ She men- 

> last—and 

ed the re- 

\d asked me - 
tenit down. 

is if every 

ittered was 

indelibly on 

As if 


‘oes on that 
t last I fall 
don’t wake 
on. Lucky 
.ter—with 
aejob. And 
day! 

a sudden 
sickness. 
yay day— 
velope! 
now that I 
to get it? 
ell. I have 
ever since 
nt to New 
ft me to the 
she wolves, 
n't allowed 

upon my 
lere were 
ers—else- 
not in this 
how could 
And if job- 
yw can I at- 
ything. 
poor break- 
2 two hours 
1 myself at the cashier’s window 
d with miserable foreboding. I 
y to forget my sensations as the 
s his fingers over the sheaf of 
At last he pushes out mine and 
a secluded corner and open it. 
this?” 
some mistake! 
9—three—four. That’s right. 
forty dollars. But it’s wrong; 
wrong! 
n't, so the cashier assures me, 
got my raise—and a bigger one 
d for. Well, well, well—wells of 
y brimming and slopping over. 
(0 in for my assignment I have 
myself to keep from falling on 
eck and embracing him with 
titude. 
o thank you for araise, McGill,” 
ning at him. But he doesn’t 
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“Not me,” he says. “Frankly when Mr. 
Johnson mentioned it I didn’t think. it was 
justified.” 

“Johnson? The Sachem?” 

“Mr. Johnson, yes,”’ says McGill coldly. 
“Now here’s what I want you to do this 
afternoon, Atterbury.” 


Later on I confide my bewilderment to 
Harry Adams of the sports. He smiles at 
me pityingly. 

“You poor simp,”’ says he, “didn’t you 
know that you were Johnson’s pet? Had 
his knife out for you! Say, where do you 
get that stuff? Haven’t you had the best of 
the assignments for the last four or five 
months? Who gave them to you? Think it 
over!” 

I think it over. 

“Well, certainly some of them,’ I admit. 
“But he hasn’t shown much appreciation 
of the way I’ve handled them. All he’s 
ever done is strip the hide off me and pour 
puget and vitriol on my raw quivering 

esh.”’ 

“He may have thought you needed it,’ 
says Harry. “Of course you were a natural- 
born newspaper genius when you came here 
bursting in on us with your dazzling college- 
paper record behind you. You hadn’t any- 
thing to learn and much to teach, but the 
Sachem probably mistook you for a swell- 
headed young pup who needed a little 
skinning alive. I wouldn’t put it past him. 
He may have thought that he could teach 


you something. Think it over, boy; think 
it over!” 

“T’m getting nothing but doormats from 
McGill,” I complain. Then I reflect that 
the one he has just given me isn’t a door- 
mat—not by a big brown pot-bellied stone 
jugful. 

“Quite so,” says Harry. ‘McGill. Yes, 
quite so. Think it over!” 


I am not thinking that over this morning 
as I adjust my very best necktie with par- 
ticular care. I’m thinking of something 
entirely different. I feel like bursting into 
song as I make my very elaborate toilet. 

“T dress myself in all my best, for then I 
walk with Sally.”” How does it go? ‘She 
is the darling of my heart.” I wish I knew 
the tune. ‘Sally, to my old and intimate 
friends,’ eh? Well, Sally, dear, you just 
wait! Forty a week! Men have married 
on less than that, Sally. True, prices are 
getting higher for everything and forty 
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dollars isn’t what it was when we were 
young, my dear, but pret-ty good money, 
pret-ty good money! And it’s just the 
beginning! My last raise was five; this is 
fifteen. If they don’t do any more than 
that ratio I’ll be dragging down a hundred 
in little more than a year, and I can begin 
Saving now—as soon as I have got some 
decent clothes and things. When I touch 
the hundred mark 


My girl’s promised to marry me 
When I’ve a hundred pounds—— 


Now that I look at it closer I see that my 
collar is a trifle frayed and broken on the 
left wing. But who cares? Into the dis- 
card with it; I can buy more—dozens! 


Yes, a hundred golden pounds, 
To buy a nice little house and grounds, 
So it won’t be lo-ong 


And a little extra polish on the shoes, 
Bennie, m’boy. You nearly forgot that. 


Before I call her mine 


_ That ought todo. After all it’s the man 
inside of the clothes—the capable, highly 
paid, handsome star scribe—what? 


For I’ve got a pound in the bank 
And I only want ninety-nine. 


_ I seem to be completely attired. Noth- 
ing overlooked? No! Let’s go! 

I enter the Drive and begin to look about 
me. Too bad I didn’t mention the time 


“There You Are! I Got it From a Girt Friend of Hers and I’m Saving it for the Announcement of Her 
Engagement to Evan Pleydell’* ‘ 


that I took my walks abroad or ask her 
what her hours were! Still, I’ve got all day 
before me. One objection that I have to 
this thoroughfare is the length of it. It 
occurs to me that while I am at one end of 
my beat Miss Smith may be at the other. 
Nevertheless, I feel fairly confident that I 
shall not miss her—that is, if she comes. 
Of course she may not come. In fact the 
chances are that she won’t. I should say 
that it would. be absolutely absurd to sup- 
pose that she would. But the fresh air 
from the lake will do me good and I need 
the exercise. 

I get that. That afternoon I inhale 
enough fresh air to ventilate the entire 
West Side and my muscular exertion dis- 
tributed into ten-minute periods would last 
an elderly gentleman of sedentary occupa- 
tion for a year or more and keep him fit. 
By the time it is too dark to see I have a 
pretty fair working knowledge of the Drive; 
but Miss Smith has not appeared. I really 
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didn’t think for a moment that she would— 
and of course I am not disappointed. Not 
in the least—or sore or despondent or any- 
thing like that. 

The jade! The perfidious faithless jade! 
Fool that I was! 


But it was only an idle fancy after all, 
and in a week or two I shall smile at the 
recollection of it—if I recollect it at all. 
The answer to such idiocy is Get busy! As 
Mr. Hotspur pertinently remarks: ‘This 
is no world to ” Well, for dalliance. 
Bloody noses and cracked crowns are ex- 
ceedingly current just now. And should 
we keep out of it? Something to think of 
there—for change of thought. Poor Bel- 
gium! 

I am getting rather annoyed by our fel- 
low citizens of German extraction; they 
are so Offensively radiant and gutturally 
vociferous over the days’ news, as I see and 
hear them in their resorts—everywhere for 
that matter. They are no shrinking violets 
found. only in secluded nooks o’ the woods. 
Those none-of-our-darned-business meet- 
ings get on my nerves too. I draw one or 
two of them in the succeeding week. Mc- 
Gill has sent me out on a couple of good 
stories and printed them almost without 
excision. But, on the other hand, he has 
given me rotten and trivial things that I 
have been tempted to refuse flatly, and has 
maintained his coldly hostile attitude. I 
would free my mind to him and leave the 
Herald-Mercury to its 
fate if I didn’t think 
that it would please 
him exceedingly. But 
oh, for the good old 
days of the Sachem! 
He used to make me 
wince, but for all my 
talk of flaying he never 
got under my skin as 
does McGill. And then 
my raise. Odd! 

Wednesday rolls 
round once more. I 
have intended to lie 
luxuriously late abed, 
and in the afternoon 
write a letter or two, 
read a little, smoke a 
little, and then hunt up 
Jim Reed, eat at Galli’s 
and wind up with a 
good show. I haven’t 
celebrated yet, any- 
way. But my alarm 
clock wakes me at the 
usual time—I set it for 
the satisfaction of dis- 
regarding its sum- 
mons—and I don’t feel 
so drowsy as I generally 
do,solI getup. Itisa 
glorious morning. A 
soft wind is blowing my 
window curtain in- 
ward. A shaft of sun- 
light slants its mote- 
filled brightness with 
a pleasant intrusion. 
Wind and sun seem 
both to promise delight 
outdoors. What a day 
to lie on green turf with 
a pipe and a book of 
verse or something be- 
neath the bough! 
White clouds drifting 
along heavenly blue 
blue and white. Heay- 
enly blue. Why not? 
One of the parks— 
Humboldt Park. 

“«So I have come to Humboldt Park. 
There is green turf and there are spreading 


boughs here; but I don’t avail myself of 


them. I stroll round among people—mix 
with my kind, observing personalities and 
types ‘as beseems a man who aspires to real 
literature. I note how my kind refresh 
themsélves with ice cream and red liquids 
in bottles and sticky confections of pop 
corn—at the refectory. There are couples— 
male and female—to be seen also; walking 
together, sitting together, talking together 
or simply looking at one another. Very 
interesting! So interesting that I don’t lie 
on the turf until I am dog tired, and then I 
find that the grass is a trifle too cool. And 
if I am going to dine with Jim Reed 

I don’t find myself in the humor for Jim. 
I am going home. I shall write my letters 
and go to bed early and read myself to 
sleep. Early to bed and early to rise makes 
a man—wise. If that is true I ought to 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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go to bed with the chickens and 
| the lark. 

\iy when I am ass enough to walk 
‘thumberland Avenue at ten 
might. What could I expect to 
{sting on Northumberland Ave- 
> hour? 

! 


week of the grind. I meet the 


inexact, Atterbury. Good after- 
ere is a mirror panel in the ele- 


th. There’s something—well, 
kind of attractive about the old 


aps he has taught me a thing 
cimmed down my adjectives, 
disposition to wander a little 
oint. Yes, “Get to the point, 
” 


[hen at a minute or two after 
eck Pp. M.—to be exact—on the 
Wednesday, I encounter Miss 
a Smith, of 3684 Northumber- 
1e, who is walking on the Lake 
re. Miss Smith is attired in a 
of dark gray and wears a hat, in 
ich I recognize her at once. She 
siously as I bow and is good 
stop; whereupon I—the cool, 
1d, ready-tongued, resourceful 
yecome a pitiable, palpitating, 
2 and incarnadined spectacle for 
onestly believe that she has to 
keep from laughing at me. 
something to the effect that I 
lf lucky to meet her, and she— 
ith a kind intention of relieving 
assment—says that there is no 
as luck. 

came here at any time and 
h, and I happened at the same 
be here walking south we should 
e to meet,’ she continues. 
uldn’t be any luck about it; it 
evitable.”’ 

ress the advantage she has in- 
ven me. No. 

alk a little way south?” I beg. 
like,” she says. “I couldn’t pre- 
sould I?” 

word—with a look,” I assure her. 
’s no other power on earth that 
du permitted.” 

veautiful day,’’ says she. 

lay of days. There never was a 
itiful—so blessed. An afternoon 
never knew a day like it!” 

1e!” says Miss Smith. 

say “dear you, indeed!” But 
self on having a little sense. I do 
ist Wednesday was a wretched 
y of gloom — particularly de- 
-Humboldt Park and positively 
. in the neighborhood of the 


you said about the inevitability 
is perfectly true, Miss Smith,” 
. “Under the conditions you 
But it is equally true that if I 
1, south, east or west on any 
tever and the person I ardently 
neet chooses another street for 
nade, or is in some other place 
g at all—why, I shan’t meet her, 
ult will be that I shall get into a 
id that my worst enemy wouldn’t 
I know that, because I tried it 
ere only two weeks ago to-day.” 
3 nothing like personal expe- 
iere?”’ says Miss Smith. “But I 
dave thought that you ever got 
e of mind.” 

one now, but a different one. 
you how I feel?” 
ld much rather you wouldn't,” 
“T’ve just used up all my sym- 
. case of neuritis. Tell me about 
work. I’m frightfully curious to 
bout it. It must be fascinating. 
1at you do—besides asking poor 
ladies embarrassing questions.” 
ts me. I relate some of my rep- 
Xperiences with unscrupulous 
‘esque embellishment, and she 
hem with flattering interest and 
bea comment exactly on each. 
: She laughs—often in fact—and 
bly grateful to the Creator who 
he instrument of such joyous 
'a human throat and given her 
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the disposition to use it. At one story she 
doesn’t laugh but turns her head away, and 
when I see her eyes again their brightness 
does not suggest mirth. 

“How sad it must be to be poor,’’ she 
says. ‘I mean very, very poor like that!” 

“And how sad to be rich,” I rejoin. 
“Really rich—like that!’’ I wave my hand 
toward an ornate edifice on our right. 
“That house reminds me of your Mrs. 
Christopher’s. The homeless rich!” 

“Don’t you like our house?’’ she asks. 
“What sort of a house do you like?” 

“One with a soul,’ I answer. ‘Large or 
small, new or old, it mustn’t be indifferent 
to its tenants or disdainful of humanity at 
large. It must have an inviting exterior, if 
you know what I mean. It must seem to 
say, ‘Come in and see my people; they will 
welcome you. My walls are only to shelter 
them, not to keep you out—the arms with 
which I embrace them lovingly, these peo- 
ple of mine, who with their joys and sor- 
rows have made my bricks and mortar 
sentient!’ Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it?’’ 

I get a look that assures me that she 
doesn’t think so. So I am encouraged to 
proceed: 

“You’ve seen old houses like that, 
haven’t you? People have been born in 
them, have grown up in them, slept and 
dreamed, laughed and wept—and died in 
them. Every room has some such human 
association and it seems as if all the uttered 
voices of the past might still be heard if our 
ears were not so dull; and as if all the forms 
and faces of the past might still. be seen 
within their empty spaces if we were only 
granted sufficient fineness of vision. What- 
ever lingers—and something has—has be- 
come a part of the house; a part of its soul. 

“But it needn’t be an old house,” I 
burble on. ‘Some I’ve seen—perhaps it 
depends on the architect and the builder 
and the workmen who may have put some- 
thing of themselves into it. But whether 
that’s it or not I’ve seen houses stand with 
their plaster not yet dried and the litter of 
shingles and board ends and shavings still 
about them, and still seem to invite: ‘I’m 
ready! Come and take me! I want your 
voices, your laughter and song to cheer me, 
and the warmth of your fires on my hearths. 
Use me roughly if you like; I shan’t care. 
Let the feet of little children wear the polish 
from my floors; mark the record of their 
growth in defacing scratches on my door 
casings; give me the marring that makes; 
the signs and tokens of the dignity of a 
home! Here you may live and love. But 
you must love!’”’ 

Idiot! I get that way sometimes—forget 
about everything but what I am thinking 
of—and say it, worse luck! If she giggles 
it will be exactly what is coming tome. But 
she seems to be holding it in admirably. 

After a little silence she says: ‘‘But you 
mustn’t judge too much by appearances— 
or at first sight. I always like to think that 
things are better than they seem. When I 
look at a person—well 2 

“T hope you will try to look at me in that 
way,’ I say. “I’d do my best not to dis- 
appoint you.” 

“Fishing, Mr. Atterbury?’ she asks 
with a smile. 

No, I wasn’t fishing. I tell her quite 
earnestly and without any attempt to 
meet her on her resumed ground of banter 
that I mean exactly what I say. Because 
I do. And at that I see a deeper tinge of 
pink on the profile that she has half averted. 
Then she stops and holds out her hand. 

“T must say good-by. I’ve been so inter- 
ested that I have walked nearly a block past 
the house that I am going to, so I must 
walk north again.” 

I am afraid to remind her that I was 
walking north; it might seem too persist- 
ent. But I mustn’t let her go without 
knowing when I am to see her again either. 
And yet I am very much troubled, 
and I suppose I look so, because she adds 
kindly, but—I fancy—with less than her 
ordinary ease, ‘‘I am really glad that I met 
you, Mr. Atterbury.” 

“May I call on you some afternoon, Miss 
Smith? Or is it—do you 2 

“Oh, yes, I’m allowed to have callers,” 
she answers and her eyes laugh at me. 
“Any afternoon. I shall be very glad.” A 
little mischievously she adds: ‘‘I’ll tell Mrs. 
Christopher that you are on your honor not 
to write about anything that you may see 
or hear. Good-by.” 

Making a pretense of breaking many 
matches to light a cigarette I linger long 
enough to see that she has entered—I verily 
believe it’s the same house that inspired all 
that oratory of mine. 
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I turn and continue my walk south— 
along a pavement of gold that my feet do 
not seem to touch. 


Joanna, in her own particular corner of 
the local room, looks round from her type- 
writer, and seeing me beckons. 

“Have you got anything to give me on 
Miss Christopher’s engagement, Bennie?” 
she asks in a confidential undertone and 
with a bland and innocent air. ‘Loosen 
up, old dear,” she urges further at my look 
of astonishment. “I won’t give you 
away—honest!”’ 

“Joanna,” I say, ‘I have already given 
you my heart and you are kindly welcome 
to anything else of a valuable nature that 
I have, but ” T break off as a horrible 
suspicion occurs tome. “But I don’t know 
anything whatever about Miss Christo- 
pher,” I conclude lamely. 

“You may well blush,” says Joanna. 
“You really would be a very capable liar 
if it wasn’t for that foolish habit of yours, 
Bennie. Then you didn’t.find out any- 
thing about Miss Christopher when you 
were walling with her on Lake Shore 
paNe yesterday afternoon? Bennie, Ben- 
nie! 

I am rather staggered, I admit, but I’ve 
got to put her right about the lady, so I 
own up to the walk and talk, but it was with 
Miss Smith. I am still explaining how it 
was I happened to meet Miss Smith, when 
Joanna, who has been rummaging through 
a drawer of her desk apparently paying no 
attention to me, suddenly thrusts a photo- 
graph under my nose. 

“Sarah Ellen Christopher,” she says. 
“There you are! In her own handwriting. 
I got it from a girl friend of hers and I’m 
saving it for the announcement of her en- 
gagement to Evan Pleydell. Miss Smith 
indeed !”’ 

It is Sally’s picture, and on the back of it 
is an inscription with a date of two years 
ago: 


“To my dearest and loveliest Gwen- 
dolen, from her eternally devoted friend, 
“SARAH ELLEN CHRISTOPHER.” 


There is one thing about reporting for a 
great moral daily: it doesn’t give a man 
much time for vain regrets and mournful 
retrospection between the hours of two 
P. M. and whatever it may be when he turns 
in his last copy. During that indefinite 
period he needs his wits about him. When 
not in action he must be either planning his 
attack or ruminating on the results of it 
with a view to his report, and if he has any 
private agonies of spirit or soul wrestlings 
to attend to he can begin on them after he 
has said good night to Ole, the elevator 
man, and keep it up for as long as he feels 
he can go without sleep—and devote his 
day off to them if he likes. 

I adopt that necessary course of pro- 
cedure. It isn’t pleasant or easy, but the 
only alternative is to drown my sorrows in 
the flowing bowl for so long as my surplus 
capital might last; and on the whole I de- 
cide that it will be better to hang on to my 
job. So I hustle harder than ever, and 
somewhat to my surprise find that the pre- 
sentation of other people’s troubles still has 
an interest for me—a melancholy interest; 
sometimes a sardonic and sometimes a 
sympathetic interest; but it’s there and it 
helps. 

But these days of! I have been and still 
do get so desperate as to consider seriously 
setting out to pay that call at 3684 North- 
umberland Avenue, ask for Miss Smith, 
and see what happens. I think I could be 
quite cool and polite—and nasty. I really 
believe that I could get off a few of the 
scathingly sarcastic things that I have con- 
structed at odd moments without the least 
compunction. But 

And I really imagined that she met me 
of set purpose; that in her lonely servitude 
she welcomed the—the sympathy she in- 
stinctively divined. And she let me 
babble—led me on to babble—secretly 
laughing at me! I imagine her telling ‘‘my 
dearest and loveliest Gwendolen” and the 
other girls all about it. I hear their shrieks 
of merriment. 

“And he’s coming to call on his day off, 
girls! You mustn’t miss it. I want you all 
to be there!” 

But what could one expect, living in a 
house like that, with a mother like hers, 
with a father like B. D., and brats and dogs 
and Japs and Evan Pleydell! 

No, I don’t call. Nor do I walk north or 
south on the Drive, or east or west on the 
Midway. I do visit Halsted Street, but 
that was on a mysterious murder case. 
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McGill has been eliminated. They have 
sidetracked him to the bulldog and there 
is jubilation in the local room. Torrance 
takes his place: a quiet amiable chap who 
has been on the copy desk for years and is 
liked, nevertheless. I am getting along 
finely with him, as I suppose, when one day 
he tells me that the Sachem wants to see 
me. 
“About this morning’s story?’ I ask. 
Rather apprehensively, because I feel that 
in this morning’s story I have transgressed 
in more ways than one. But it was a corker. 

“Tt may have something to do with that,” 
he answers, smiling—it seems to me—with 
ominous sympathy. “But you'll have to 
talk to him about it.” 

I take the hint and a few minutes later I 
am admitted to the presence. There he is, 
the old ropy-necked, bald-headed, fishy— 
no, his eyes aren’t fishy. I rather like the 
look of them, and he has some dome of 
thought too, if you stop to consider. Itisa 
fact that ugliness beyond a certain point 
becomes beauty. But he regards me in 
quite the old manner, and then: ‘‘ You per- 
petrated the story about that astronomi- 
cal crank, what’s-his-name, didn’t you?”’ 

I admit it modestly. 

“A libel suit against this paper isn’t 
anything in your young life, is it?”’ 

“T didn’t think there was anything li- 
belous in the story; quite the contrary.” 

“Ts he anything like that, do you mean 
to tell me?” 

“There are points of resemblance,” I 


reply. 

“And did you quote him exactly?” 

“He spoke to the general effect of what 1 
wrote. I may have added a little for 
emphasis; but substantially od 

“How about the tiny golden-haired 
granddaughter poring over the stellar chart 
and artlessly murmuring kindergarten stuff 
like Aldebaran, Arcturus, Cassiopeia and 
the Pleiads as she picked them out with 
the professor’s compasses?’’ 

“Practically true, sir. The old gentle- 
man said she could do it, and he couldn’t 
be displeased because I took his word for it. 
I didn’t see the child though.” 

“But you put it in to give artistic verisi- 
militude to an otherwise bald and uncon- 
vineing narrative? Yes! Yes! Now see 
here, Atterbury, I love you, but never more 
be reporter of mine! Your genius demands 
a field where it won’t be hampered by cold 
and clammy facts. If you’d like to resign— 
I just suggest it, you know.” 

I brace myself, look him in the eye and 
tell him that he may consider that I have 
resigned. I am turning to go when he tells 
me to wait. 

“What do you think you will do now, 
Atterbury?”’ he asks not unkindly. 

““Get another job,’”’ I answer with a smil- 
ing confidence that I am far from feeling. 

*T’ll give you one, if you like,” says he. 
“How about a column to yourself—Bits by 
the Way or The Other Half? You can pick 
a head to suit yourself. Human-interest 
stuff; whatever you can find suggestive by 
nosing round, worked up in your inimitable 
but somewhat mushy style and—well, yes, 
I suppose signed. Do you think you would 
care to consider that, now that you are foot 
loose?” 

My head whirls. My heart stops beating 
for a moment and then turns handsprings 
of rapture. A signed column of human 
interest! To do what I like with! And 
signed “Benjamin Atterbury!” I will say 
though that the thought of the work comes 
first. But am I being kidded? No, the 
Sachem doesn’t kid that way. I wonder if 
I wouldn’t care to! I might be induced to 
consider it! 

“You can have the room just opposite the 
elevator on this floor,’’ says the Sachem— 
may his tribe increase and gather much 
wampum! ‘You will send in your copy to 
me. Mind, this is only an experiment—an 
idea that I have been mulling over for some 
time. It’s up to you to prove that it isn’t a 
foolish one. That’s all.” He grins at me— 
the old wolf! The old devil! Bless him! I 
hardly hesitate a moment before offering 
him my hand onit. He takes it—andit’sa 
fine, firm, quick, manly grip. 


The fellows are great about it. Their 
felicitations may be facetious, but they 
are heart-warming. The finest, cleverest, 
keenest lot of men that ever a newspaper 
had the luck to get together in one bunch. 
From my cubhood I have been mighty 
proud of a place among them. But—but —— 

If I had somebody—somebody to go to 
and to tell of this! 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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(Concluded from Page 91) 

Over and over again that longing comes 
to me; morning after morning of the ap- 
pearance of Prowlings and Pryings. A 
month of it, during which at one time the 
Sachem meets me in the hall and remarks 
in passing: ‘“‘Seems to be going all right, 
Atterbury,” and leaves me glowing at the 
enthusiastic tribute. Then in my mail I 
find an oddly shaped envelope addressed 
in a firm tall hand: 


“My dear Mr. Atterbury: At this house— 
which you object to so strongly—we are all 
greatly interested in Prowlings and Pryings. 
Iam sorry to be obliged to take this method 
of telling you so and offering my own con- 
gratulations, but I suppose prowling and 
prying take up too much of your time to 
allow you to eall. 

“Very cordially yours, nevertheless, 
“SARAH ELLEN—SMITH—CHRISTOPHER.” 


Do I call? Yes, I call; 
gracious not to. 

I dress myself in all my best and I call 
without undue delay. It will be remembered 
that Miss Smith put me on honor not to 
write about anything that I might see or 
hear during that call. 


it would be un- 


And so light-heartedly I continue to 
prowl and pry, and now and then I call; 
and now and then I walk on the Lake Shore 
and elsewhere. I seem to be by way of 
becoming a small celebrity and my pay 
has been raised again. I have letters from 
publishers whose notice has been attracted 
that I can show—and do now show to at 
least one person. I could go to New Yorkif 
I liked. But I don’t like. It is good enough 
here. Too good to be true; too good to 
last. Certainly these are days of swift 
happenings; and tragic happenings too— 
some of them. 

Yes, I ought to be light-hearted, and I 
am. But occasionally I have a feeling that 
I shouldn’t, at that. It is. hard to be even 
decently comfortable with groans of misery 
and cries of agony penetrating the cotton 
stuffed in one’s ears—at times. Sam Turner 
and George Roach and two men from the 
composing room went to Toronto a couple 
of weeks ago to get into the game. Larry 
Callahan has gone; so has my old stand- 
by, Jim Reed. And who should look in on 
me the other day but Evan Pleydell—to 
say good-by. He is going to try for the 
Lafayette Escadrille; or, failing that, the 
Foreign Legion. He had already made his 
adieux at Northumberland Avenue’ and 
was starting that same night. There had 
been a more than slight coolness between 
us for some months, but we part friends. 
Good old Evan! I’m sorry. 

The outcome of it all is that after a walk 
and a talk with a person who has my entire 
confidence I go in to the Sachem and tell 
him that for reasons which I mention I 
shall have to give up the column. He says 
that he isn’t surprised and he doesn’t 
blame me, but he has a counter-proposition. 
Iam an American, he supposes. 

“Well, aren’t Americans good enough to 
fight with? Not going to fight? My son,:as 
sure as God made little apples, we shall be 
in it up.to the neck and ears. Before—well, 
long before a million years—you'll hear us 
let out a whoop and see us sail in like a 
wildcat landing on a hound’s back, tooth 
and toenail and both almighty busy. Tl 
tell you more about that later. 
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“Now I propose that you do something 
practical to help that along. You'll go 
across for the Herald-Mercury. You’ll go 
where things are doing and let us know 
about it. I don’t suggest loafing in limited 
luxury in London or Paris, you under- 
stand, and you’ll find risk enough. If, later 
on when your countrymen arrive, you 
think that you can help more by personally 
slaughtering a Hun or two—why, go to it! 
If you are kept waiting too long you can 
join any crowd that you like. But I need a 
man there now who can stand the gaff, and 
I think you are the man I want, Bennie.’ 

It isn’t settled so easily as that, but it is 
eventually settled, and in that way. 

And so comes a morning when a taxi 
loaded with new and imposing leather traps 
stands at the door of my lodging and I 
enter and am driven away on the first leg-of 
my long tack. I have made my farewells, 
and adventure—perhaps the great adven- 
ture—is before me; but it is of one fare- 
well—the last—that I am thinking; think- 
ing even now. I still seem to feel the wet of 
tears against my cheek and the tight cling- 
ing of soft arms about my neck; and over 
and over again I seem to hear: 

“Oh, Bennie, Bennie! God send you 
safely back to me!”’ 

e 

“Get to the point, Atterbury, get to the 
point! Remember we are not running this 
as a serial.”’ 

That was good advice of the Sachem’s. 
I intended to get to the point sooner, but 
the necessity of what seemed to me perti- 
nent detail in illustration of my first para- 
graph may have tempted me a little astray. 
I was particularly enjoined by the same 
authority to “‘summarize in the first para- 
graph of your story.”’ Well, I’ll repeat: 

“T want to know first in what frame of 
mind the critic approaches his subject.” 

Said subject being a house or a man or— 
I may add—a woman. So, making a skip 
of time, I resume: 


I am in an altogether amiable frame oi 
mind as I approach Number 3684 Nor- 
thumberland Avenue a week after my 
return from overseas. Iam not walking very 
briskly, on account of being a little crippled 
in one foot—but briskly, considering, I 
walk. Tobe able to walk should be enough 
of itself to put a man into an excellent 
humor, and it isn’t too much to say that I 
am elated. I catch myself singing as I go. 
Not loud enough to offend the proprieties 
of Northumberland Avenue, however. 


My girl’s promised to marry me 
When I’ve a hundred pounds 


Not that it was made a condition. I 
should say not! Lord! How good the sun 
is!’ No, I should say not. 


Yes, a hundred golden pounds 


I like the houses on Northumberland 
Avenue. Many of them are in rotten taste 
of course, but the worst has a certain dig- 
nity withal. Each and every one is an out- 
ward visible token of some man’s success, 
and success doesn’t often come without 
hard work and self-denial—which are no 
bad things. A man may be lucky, but 
generally speaking the merely lucky man 
doesn’t build him a house. He prefers to 
rent a palatial suite of apartments some- 
where. That type. And a miserly man 
would consider such places too expensive 
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to keep up. Exceptions? Certainly; al- 
ways exceptions. There’s a beauty in 
order, too, and order is manifest. Yes, I 
like them. 

Number 3684 is—beyond question—the 
most attractive in its exterior. There is a 
kindly mellow warmth in the tone of its 
red brick and the vines seem to appreciate 
that and hug it warmly. How beautifully 
the dark green of the hedge contrasts with 
the emerald of the lawn! And the majes- 
tic sweep of that»big cedar, and the clean 
fresh cheer of the bedded flowers! After 
all the desolation I ei seen I feel poign- 
antly the charm of allthis loveliness. A 
home! Please the pigs, I’ll have one like 
it some of these days! 


To buy a nice little house and grounds —— 


The windows seem to wink good- 
naturedly as I approach and their reflec- 
tions change. The door—a door in perfect 
keeping with the substantial character of 
the house—opens hospitably as I ascend 
the steps. 

“Hello, Ishi!’’ 

He is no longer just the Jap; he is Ishi, a 
part of the family of which in a way I also 
am a part. He beams at me. A more ani- 
mated expression of welcome I never saw on 
human countenance. A loveable little peo- 
ple, the Japanese, and I’m specially fond 
of Ishi. 

“FA’lo, Missa At’bury!”’ 

He doesn’t ask me if I come in; he knows 
full well that I do, and receives my hat and 
coat as if they were precious gifts. As I 
walk down the hall a face appears at the 
turn of the stairway—a sweet matronly 
face crowned with gray hair that isn’t at all 
elaborately dressed. 

“T thought that was you, Bennie. You’re 
getting to be a. very regular nuisance. How 
are you this morning, boy? Go into the 
library; there’s a fire there. She’ll be down 
in a minute or two.” _ 

“Tt’s you I came to see. Come on down— 
mother.” 

Just a little hitch at ‘mother,’ but that’s 
my tongue. I think of her that way quite 
naturally. What a darling she is! Quick, 
clever and up-to-the-minute, and yet she’s 
got the art of making a fellow comfortable 
down to where it should properly be spelled 
with a capital A. She leans over the ban- 
nister and the flowing sleeve of a loose 
eiderdown dressing jacket discloses a 
plump capable bare arm. She is evidently 
in dishabille. Seems good! 

She shakes her head at me smilingly, and 
then turns her head to address an unseen 
somebody: 

“Tt’s Bennie. I tell him that I’ll be 
down in a minute and ask him to go into 
the library, but he just stands there and 
won’t move. What am I to do?” 

Somebody says, “‘ You’ll have to manage 
your own beaux, mother,” and mother 
laughs and disappears. Seeing nothing 
more and hearing nothing but a little 
giggling and the sound of retreating foot- 
steps I go into the library. 

The fireplace has a most inviting aspect. 
It seems to open its glowing heart to me, 
and I respond by stretching out my hands 
to it in glad greeting. One of its logs has 
fallen forward and with perfect confidence 
I take the tongs and replace it. Quite 
naturally and as a matter of course I add 
another billet from the basket, and then 
wheel a big leather rocker up to the hearth 


Jy 


ang lean back in it with the utm, 
on 

There are books in this peciil 
Some of them are lying round ¢ 
had been recently read. An ash tr 
table has been used, and some of. 
are on the rug. with a burned yn 
sewing basket is in evidence, to 
sock protruding—one of the wh 
that B. D. wears, in season and 
would seem that clubwomeg ( 
socks after all. 

There’s a man for you=B D. 
been doing some great war wor 
guess he has earned his dollar-a-ye 
And more benevolence—under t 
flage of his stony face—than ma 
people have hay. If it wasn’t for 
face he’d be stony broke in no ti 
once in a while he smiles—and the 
him. Kind as a kitten, simple a 
straight as a string and keen as 
that’s my papa-in-law-to-be. 
weak place is his game of billiardss 
awful! And just to think the] 
Christopher himself has—witha ge] 
on my shoulder—led me to the se} 
where he keeps his best cigars. | 
myself now if I felt like it. I Wot | 
as soon as not. 

“Oh, I’ve looked you up,” says 
me. ‘ I’m fairly satisfied, and soi 
so if you and Sally are, too, that) 
be all that’s necessary.” 


So it won’t be lo-ong 
Be-fore I call her mine. 


I’ve got my pound in the bar 
least ninety-eight of the lackin 
nine—and my book ought to bi 
I’ve dedicated it to the Sachem. 

Agrippa, the bulldog, comes pa 
and—evincing no surprise at my p 
thrusts his cold ebony nose into n| 

“Down, you old scoundrel! if 
need trimming.” * 

Notice that? Does he resent ni 
authority? Not at all. -Meekly 
missively that gorgon-headed ter 
to all fours and disposes himself ¢ 
at my feet. Don’t tell me that a di 
know! 

““Where’s Jimmy, Agrippa? | 
Margaret?” 

Needless to say, I allude to| 
brother and sister. Blessed kids 
they aren’t in the house or th 
have been racing in here to see 
before this. Jimmy and I are g 
and Margaret—well, mother §| 
Margaret is Sally’s understudy. | 
great? 

Here I am quite at home in thi 
homelike room! Yesterday, so ti 
was a lonely homeless wretch, will 
to care two whoops whether schoc 
or not. Wonderful, isn’t it? Andte} 

I look round quickly, and ti 
swear — I have heard no sou), 
stands the wonder of wonders—thi 

The doorway frames her, and W 
there such a picture in that or 
frame. Much as she stood the § 
that my eyes were blessed with tli 
her—swinging her tennis racket ir} 
and smiling. But with no such? 
smile as I, adoring, see now. (; 
darling of my leaping heart! Sal, } 
the house—soul of our house, / 
to-be! 

“Good morning, dear little Misi 


| 
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may not be amiss for me to say 
- three weeks before the meeting 
ional Convention I wrote to Mr. 
nd Mr. Brice urging the with- 
any opposition, and declaring 
ld be a party to no movement to 
wo-thirds rule to defeat the will 


ority. E : 
all I have to say, Mister Presi- 
you can believe it or not, as you 
ugh you ought to know that I 
e you nothing except in sincere 
nor speak to you or of you 
candid and kindly spirit. Trust- 
jis will find you hale, hearty and 


dear sir, your fellow Democrat 
faithful friend, 

“HENRY WATTERSON. 
onorable Grover Cleveland.” 


2d this answer: 


BLES, BuZZARDS BAy, MASs., 
July 15, 1892. 


ar Mr. Watterson: I have re- 
ir letter and the clippings you 


iot sure that I understand -per- 
hat they mean. One thing they 
te beyond any doubt, to-wit: 
iave not—I think I may say— 
st conception of my disposition. 
hat I know as little about yours. 
rised by the last paragraph of 
ar-Journal article of July 8 and 
read the statements contained 
ter, that you know the message 
‘heart. It is a matter of very 
rtance, but hope you will allow 
hat in all the platform smashing 
d you never injured nor inspired 
have ever seen or heard of, 
t of 1888. I except that, so I 
xactly correct when I write, 
ieard of’—for I use the words 


1 like very much to present some 
yu relating to the tariff position, 
fraid to do so. 

1owever, venture to say this: If 
vated this year I predict a Demo- 
dering in the dark wilds of dis- 
nt for twenty-five years. I do 
e to be at all responsible for such 
I hope all others upon whom 
ast responsibility will fully appre- 


ld will move on when both of us 
While we stay, and especially 
are in any way concerned in 
fairs and while we are members 
ie political brotherhood, let us 


‘slowly; so did the other pair. 
stopped again and came to the 
that the party that starts the 
3 better chance to come out 
| opened fire. The other two 
eplied. 
It was that in the morning when 
2 three corpses and one dying 
discovered lying on the ground. 
man was just able to tell what 
ned; and then it was found that 
id been guests at the same ball 
had been good friends. 
time this story impressed me 
‘\ proof of the unsafe condition of 
‘of San Francisco and of the 
valking about with loaded pistols 
ssession; but in the light of re- 
events does not this occurrence 
illustration of the danger of so- 
daredness, and of the fallacy of 
sdictum, “‘If you wish for peace 
* war’? 
tst of July I started on my jour- 
the Pacific on the old Pacific 
iship City of Tokio, commanded 
ommodore Maury who, if I am 
sen, was the originator of the 
ermining certain so-called ocean 
followed by outgoing and in- 
mtic steamers. 
je passengers were a number— 
or twelve—of young Chinamen 
2en sent out by their government 
our years before to the United 
itudy modern sciences in several 
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(Concluded from Page 13) 


both resolve to be just and modest and 

amiable. Yours very sincerely, 
““GROVER CLEVELAND, 

“Hon. Henry Watterson, 

“Touisville, Ky.” 


I said in answer: 


‘LOUISVILLE, July 22, 1892. 

“My dear Sir: I donot see how you could 
misunderstand the spirit in which I wrote, 
or be offended by my plain words. They 
were addressed as from’ one friend to an- 
other, as from one Democrat to another. 
If you entertain the idea that this is a false 
view of our relative positions, and that 
your eminence lifts you above both com- 
radeship and counsels, I have nothing to 
say except to regret that in underestimat- 
ing your breadth of character I exposed 
myself to contumely. 

“Vou do, indeed, ride a wave of fortune 
and favor. You are quite beyond the reach 
of insult, real or fancied. You could well 
afford to be more tolerant. 

‘Tn answer to the ignorance of my service 
to the Democratic Party, which you are at 
such pains to indicate—and particularly 
with reference to the sectional issue and the 
issue of tariff reform—lI might, if I wanted 
to be unamiable, suggest ‘to you a more 
attentive perusal of the proceedings of the 
three national conventions which nomi- 
nated you for President. 

“But I purpose nothing of the sort. In 
the last five national conventions my 
efforts were decisive in framing the plat- 
form of the party. In each of them I closed 
the debate, moved the previous question 
and was sustained by the convention. In 
all of them except the last I was a‘maker, 
not a smasher. Touching what happened 
at Chicago, the present year, I had a right, 
in common with good Democrats, to be 
anxious; and out of that sense of anxiety 
alone I wrote you. I am sorry that my 
temerity was deemed by you intrusive and, 
entering a respectful protest against a ban 
which I cannot believe to be deserved by 
me, and assuring you that I’shall not again 
trouble you in that way, I am, your obedi- 
ent servant, HENRY WATTERSON. 
“The Hon. Grover Cleveland.” 


This ended my personal relations with 
Mr. Cleveland. Thereafter we did not 
speak as we passed by. He was a hard 
man to get on with. Overcredulous, 
though by no means excessive, in his likes, 
very tenacious in his dislikes, ‘suspicious 
withal, he grew during his second term in 
the White House exceedingly “high and 
mighty,’ suggesting somewhat the “stuffed 


(Continued from Page 17) 


of the American colleges, the intention 
having evidently been to let them get a 
western education and acquire a command 
of the English language so as to be later on 
employed in the service of the Chinese 
Government intheopen ports. Some change 
having evidently occurred in the views of 
the Chinese Government these young men 
were suddenly recalled to China, to their 
infinite distress. 

It was truly pitiful to listen to their ex- 
pressions of poignant regret at being com- 
pelled to leave the country to which they 
had had time to become deeply attached. 
They all had cut their queues and were 
wearing American clothes, and were al- 
together as nice a set of college students as 
one could wish to see anywhere. 

I mention this fact because a great many 
years afterward I happened to read in one 
of the American magazines a story told by 
a Mr. Thomas Stevens—I am not quite cer- 
tain whether that was his name—a story of 
his journey on a bicycle through Central 
Asia and the interior provinces of China. 
He relates how one day he happened to 
ride into a Chinese village-or small town 
somewhere deep in the ‘interior of ‘China, 
when suddenly out of one-of the houses 
rushed a man, stopped him} threw himself 
into his arms, and addressing him in per- 
fect English said:?) » ~ 0.4 

“You are an American. Do me the favor 
of coming to. my house. It is years and 
years that I have not had the happiness of 
setting my eyes on the face of a white man,” 
or words to that effect. 
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prophet” of Mr. Dana’s relentless lambast- 
ing and verifying my-insistence that he 
posed rather as an idol to be worshiped 
than a leader to be trusted and loved. 

He was in truth a strong man, who, 
sufficiently mindful of his limitations in the 
beginning, grew by unexampled and con- 
tinued success overconfident and overcon- 
scious in his own conceit. He had a real 
desire to serve the country. But he was 
apt to think that he alone could effectively 
serve it. In one of our spats I remember 
saying to him, ‘‘You seem, Mister Presi- 
dent, to think that you are the only peb- 
ble on the beach—the one honest and 
brave man in the party—but let me assure 
you of my own knowledge that there are 
others.” 

His answer was, “Oh, you go to ——!” 

He split his party wide open. The 
ostensible cause was the money issue. But 
underlying this there was a deal of personal 
embitterment. Had he been.a man of fore- 
sight—or even of ordinary discernment— 


he might have held it together and with it | 


behind him have carried the gold standard. 
I had contended for a sound currency 
from the outset of the fiscal contention, 


fighting first the greenback craze and then | 


the free-silver craze against an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the West and South, no- 
where more radically relentless than in 
Kentucky. Both movements had their 
origin on economic fallacies and found 
their backing in dishonest purpose to 
escape honest indebtedness. 

Through Mr. Cleveland the party of 
Jefferson, Jackson and Tilden was con- 
verted from a Democratic into a Populist, 
falling into the arms of Mr. Bryan, whose 
domination proved as baleful in one way as 
Mr. Cleveland’s had been in another, the 
final result shipwreck, with the extinguish- 
ment of all but the label. 

Mr. Bryan was a young man of notable 
gifts of speech and boundless self-assertion. 
When he found himself well in the saddle 
he began to rule despotically and to ride 
furiously. A party leader more short- 
sighted could hardly be imagined. None of 
his judgments came true. As a conse- 
quence the Republicans for a long time had 


everything their own way, and save for the | 
Taft-Roosevelt quarrel might have held | 
their power indefinitely. All history tells | 


us that the personal equation must be reck- 
oned with in public life. Assuredly it cuts 
no mean figure in human affairs. And, 
when politicians fall out—well—the other 
side comes in. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventeenth of a series | 
of articles by Mr.Watterson. The next will appear | 


in an early issue. 


OF A DIPLOMAT’S LIFE 


Then .this Chinaman related to Mr. 
Stevens his history. It turned out that he 
had been one of those young Chinamen 
whom I must have met on the City of 
Tokio, who had suddenly been recalled 
from America by their government and 


who, upon arrival in China, instead of | 


being employed in the open ports, where 
their knowledge of the English language 


and of foreign ways and manners might | 


have proved exceedingly useful, were all 
dispersed in different provinces of the Chi- 
nese Empire in such a way that no two of 


them should be in a position to meet and | 


communicate with each other. 

Our voyage across the Pacific was as 
prosperous as could possibly be, though it 
took twenty-five days to reach Yokohama. 
The weather was gloriously fine, though 
most of the time there was a very heavy 
swell running. 

In connection with this I remember an 
incident that happened one day when we 
were at lunch in the saloon. The day be- 
fore, early in the morning, one of the ship’s 
officers in going to inspect the steerage had 
noticed one of the Chinese steerage passen- 
gers hanging by the neck from one of the 
cross beams. He cut him down and had the 
man revived. Upon investigation it was 
found that this Chinaman was one of-quite 
a number of Chinese steerage ‘passengers 
who were returning to their country after 
having made their pile in California; and 
being all of them inveterate gamblers this 
particular man had succeeded in getting 
rid of his last dollar, and evidently from 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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‘Replace your 
“Broken Car 


Wintdane with a 


“STIKTITE 


PATENTED 


NYONE can stick this 
A window on like a tube 
patch without tools or 
extra expense—without remov- 
ing back curtain—without loss 
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despair had determined to end _ his life. 
Well, the captain ordered him to be put in 
irons; but the next morning—that is, the 
morning of the day of which I am speak- 
ing—the Chinese passengers sent a deputa- 
tion to the captain requesting him to restore 
the culprit to liberty, they undertaking to 
set a watch on him so as to prevent his re- 
newing the attempt at suicide. 

The captain consented, and at noon we 
sat down to our lunch, when Captain 
Maury related the story to us. Suddenly 
we felt the engines being stopped and there 
was a shout “Man overboard!” We all 
rushed at once on deck, and we had barely 
reached the rail when we saw a Chinaman 
in the water swimming with the greatest 
possible energy. It turned out to be the 
same man who the day before tried to com- 
mit suicide by hanging, and who now re- 
peated the attempt on his life, but on finding 
himself in the cold water evidently thought 
better of it. A boat was lowered, of course, 
but on account of the heavy swell running 
it was impossible to find and save the 
drowning Chinaman. 

My only excuse for relating these insig- 
nificant incidents is that possibly they may 
furnish food for reflection to some philo- 
sophically inclined reader. 


qr 


HE City of Tokio steamed up the Bay 

of Yokohama early in the morning of 
the twenty-fifth of July. It was a glori- 
ously fine day, but of course very hot; the 
climate of Japan being subtropical and 
there always being a great amount of 
moisture in the air in summer, the heat 
makes itself felt much more than one 
would expect from the number of degrees 
above zero shown by the thermometer. 

As soon as the City of Tokio came to 
anchor we were surrounded by a crowd of 
native boats filled with a shouting and 
screaming mass of coolies anxious to secure 
some passengers and baggage to carry 
ashore. 

I remember how much I was struck by 
the strangeness of everything I saw. It 
almost seemed to me as if I had set foot on 
another planet, very strange but much 
more interesting and attractive than the 
old globe.to which we have got used. 

My arrival was not expected, as there 
had not been time enough to announce it in 
writing, and cable communication in those 
days had not yet been established with 
Japan. So I had to find my way as best I 
could in a jinrikisha to the villa I knew my 
future chief to have rented on the bluff 
overlooking on one side the Bay of Yoko- 
hama, and on the other side of the little 
peninsula a bay that went .by the unex- 
pected name of Mississippi Bay. 

I was received by my chief and his 
charming wife, who were indeed old friends 
of mine, with open arms. They at once 
offered to put me up in their nice little 
villa, which they had rented temporarily 
until the construction of the legation build- 
ings in Tokio could be completed. 

The view from the veranda of the villa 
overlooking the bay and the native town 
was really delightful. I must confess that 
the first month of my stay in Japan, as my 
recollection presents it to me now, was 
altogether a perfect dream of enchanted 
happiness. 

In those days the foreign legations— 
with the exception of the French one, 
which had taken up its quarters in an old 
temple in Tokio—were still located in 
Yokohama, occupying various villas on the 
so-called bluff. By the end of the year 
some of them, at least the English and the 
American ones, had been removed to Tokio, 
where the construction of the British Le- 
gation had just been completed. 

In the grounds of the Russian Legation 
the building, a small house destined for the 
first secretary—that is, for me—was in a 
state to be inhabited, and therefore we all 
moved there and put up in that small 
house while the large building for the min- 
ister was being built, of which only the 
foundation had been laid. 

Our removal to the capital naturally 
brought us into closer contact with the 
Japanese world. My chief and his wife 
were M. and Mme. de Struve, who later 
on, in the early ’80s, represented Russia in 
Washington, and finally at. The Hague. 
I need hardly add that in Japan they were 
just as popular and just as well liked as 
they were here. 

Our contact with the Japanese world 
was in a great measure facilitated through 
the condition of the political relations be- 
tween the two countries, I had indeed 
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brought with me the instrument of rati- 
fication of the treaty of Sakhalin stipulat- 
ing the exchange of the Japanese half of 
that island for the Russian group of the 
Kurile Islands.. This treaty having re- 
moved the only cause of possible friction 
between the two countries, diplomatic rela- 
tions between them were established on a 
footing of perfect cordiality. 

At the time of which I speak diplomatic 
relations between foreign Powers and Japan, 
which had only so recently been estab- 
lished, were conducted on the basis of the 
principle of solidarity of all the foreign 
Powers for the purpose of being able to 
present to the Japanese Government a 
united front in defense of their supposedly 
common interests. These interests natu- 
rally centered on questions of trade; that is 
to say, to express it in plain words, on an 
endeavor to hold the Japanese strictly to 
the conditions of the treaties by which they 
had signed away their right of establish- 
ing customs duties for the import trade on 
the basis of autonomy. This arrangement 
worked naturally in favor mainly of the in- 
terests of the Power whose trade, by the 
importance of its volume, far exceeded the 
trade interests of all the other Powers 
taken together—thatistosay, Great Britain. 

Now it dawned upon some of the par- 
ticipants of this policy of a united front as 
against the Japanese that as a matter of 
fact they were lending the weight of their 
influence to the support of interests which 
in the main were not their own, to the det- 
riment of their potential political interests 
in the Far East. Among these Powers were 
Russia and the United States, at least to 
judge from the attitude taken up by the 
United States Minister, who in those days 
was Judge John A. Bingham. 

Judge Bingham had in his younger days 
furnished a very honorable career as a 
member of Congress. He was a very able 
man and a man of very noble character, 
who enjoyed the great respect and the 
warmest sympathy among foreigners and 
Japanese as well. 

The British Minister of those days was 
Sir Harry Parkes, likewise a very able man, 
of very high character and great business 
experience, having spent the greater part 
of his career in the consular service in the 
Far East. He was gifted with untiring 
energy, which he displayed in the defense 
and promotion of his country’s political 
and commercial interests, and enjoyed the 
absolute confidence of his countrymen in 
the Far East, among whom he was ex- 
tremely popular. In regard to the Japanese, 
his policy naturally consisted in hold- 
ing them as strictly as possible to the 
stipulations of the treaties, which the Japa- 
nese felt as a hardship from which their goy- 
ernment naturally desired to liberate itself 
as far as possible. 

Now, in this respect Judge Bingham’s 
attitude differed considerably from that of 
his British colleague. Whether it was in 
consequence of instructions he received 
from his government or perhaps as an 
effect of his personal disposition, on most 
contentious questions he was inclined to 
favor the weaker side. This did not alto- 
gether please Sir Harry Parkes, and led toa 
certain amount of underlying antagonism 
between these two. 

As far as my chief was concerned, he 
used to side mostly with Judge Bingham, 
for whose personality he entertained the 
highest regard. 

I must mention that in those days it was 
the habit of the diplomats accredited to the 
Japanese Government to hold frequent 
meetings among themselves for the dis- 
cussion of questions of general interest as 
they rose, and at these meetings the group- 
ing of the Powers, as represented by their 
ministers, would usually present this as- 
pect: On one side would be the British 
Minister, frequently supported by his 
French colleague, as well as the German 
Minister and representatives of the smaller 
Powers; and on the other side the repre- 
sentatives of Russia and the United States. 

Of course the Japanese were perfectly 
well aware of this condition of affairs, and 
this naturally contributed toward render- 
ing the American and Russian Legations 
more popular with the Japanese. 

Thus it came about that very soon I got 
into closer touch with some of the Japanese 
statesmen, such as Ito, then in the begin- 
ning of his brilliant career as Minister of 
Public Works; Inouye, Matsukato, and 
Generals Saigo and Oyama. With the latter 
two, one of whom was Minister of War— 
General Saigo—and the other his chief of 
staff, my relations were rather intimate 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

Even after the introduction of a con- 
stitutional government the original group 
of, as they were called, ‘‘elder statesmen,” 
or ‘‘genro,’’ retained the greatest influence 
on the destinies of the country, as the ulti- 
mate decision in all momentous affairs of 
state rested with them. Among them a 
leading part was played by Ito, created at 
first count, then marquis, and finally prince. 
He unquestionably ranks with the greatest 
constructive statesmen of history. 

Both in domestic and foreign policy the 
Mikado’s government was confronted with 
the most serious difficulties. The liquida- 
tion of the feudal régime entailed the neces- 
sity of indemnifying not only the numerous 
and some of them extremely powerful feu- 
datory princes, or daimios, but also the 
extremely numerous class of their depend- 
ents, the samurai. This indemnification 
took the form of a grant of pensions, repre- 
sented by interest-bearing government 
bonds. Though some of the great daimios 
were in this way provided with very large 
incomes, the great mass of their followers, 
who under the feudal régime were entirely 
supported by their lords, could not natu- 
rally all be provided with sufficiently ample 
means of existence. 

So it came about that a number of the 
lesser samurai, who found themselves un- 
expectedly in possession of some govern- 
ment bonds, the interest whereof was 
meant to represent the grant of a pension, 
began to dispose of their bonds in the open 
market, and frequently succeeded in run- 
ning through the small sums realized in this 
way. Many of them would secure means 
of subsistence by taking service as soldiers 
or officers in the army orin the newly created 
police force; others went into business, 
trades and professions hitherto considered 
derogatory to the dignity of the samurai. 

All this naturally created a certain 
amount of discontent, which in the end 
may have been one of the causes leading to 
the rebellion which broke out in the former 
principality of Satsuma in the autumn of 
the year 1877, and which was more or less a 
revolt against the newly established order 
of things. That such revolt should have 
broken out at last was perhaps but natural, 
considering the extremely radical character 
of the change brought about in the en- 
tire social fabric that had lasted for 
ever so many centuries. 

One of the noticeable features of this 
rebellion was that it broke out in the 
province which had been the feudatory 
state of the Prince of Satsuma, who, to- 
gether with the Prince of Choshiu, had 
been one of the most powerful supporters 
of the restoration; and furthermore that 
the leader of the rebellion was the famous 
Marshal Saigo, whose younger brother 
was at the time in command of the loyal 
Imperial Army in his capacity of Min- 
ister of War. 

It so happened—as I was told a couple 
of years later—that the first news of the 
outbreak of the rebellion in Satsuma 
reached the government at the moment 
when its leading members were being 
entertained at luncheon at the Russian 
Legation. It came in the shape of an 
urgent telegram that was delivered to 
one of the ministers present, just after 
we had finished our luncheon. It was be- 
ing handed from one to the other among 
the members of the government; not 
one of them, however, showed by his 
behavior that he was in any way im- 
pressed by the momentous character of 
the news just received. 

By a curious coincidence, a few mo- 
ments later, and before our guests had 
left the legation, a fire broke out in an 
adjoining building—which in the days 
before the restoration had been the 
yashiki, or palace, of one of the lesser 
daimios—which was occupied by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and which, 
constructed in the Japanese style of wood 
and paper, was very quickly burned down 
to the ground with all it contained. 

Whether there was any connection be- 
tween this fire, which was evidently due 
to an incendiary, and the outbreak of 
the revolution in Satsuma is a question 
which, as far as I could learn, was never 
satisfactorily cleared up. 

The government immediately took the 
most energetic steps for the repression 
of the revolution, which was in a measure 
facilitated for them through the circum- 
stance that the active operations of the 
rebels were confined to the island of 
Kiusiu, where the province of Satsuma is 
situated. It did not take the government 
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troopslong to get the better of the revolu- 
tionists, though they were commanded by 
the famous Marshal Saigo, who in the first 
years of the restoration had won great dis- 
tinction in an expedition on the island of 
Formosa. When he realized that his cause 
was lost he committed suicide. 

Having promptly suppressed the armed 
rebellion the government exercised the 
greatest moderation in dealing with the 
situation, and the Prince of Satsuma, who 
of course must have been cognizant of the 
plans of Marshal Saigo, one of his foremost 
dependents, was not molested in any way. 

I would mention in connection with these 
events that the young Japanese Army, re- 
cently organized on the European model 
by a French military mission whose serv- 
ices had been loaned to Japan by the 
French Government in the early ’70’s, had 
occasion to show its newly acquired effi- 
ciency in the prompt and thorough victory 
over the rebel forces. The French military 
mission, under the command of Colonel 
Munier, was composed of a number of 
young and most distinguished officers of 
the various arms. Being naturally thrown 
much into the society of these young officers 
of my own age, with whom I was happy to 
entertain the most friendly relations, visit- 
ing them frequently in camp where they 
were training the Japanese troops, I had 
occasion, partly from personal observa- 
tion, partly from what I heard from their 
lips, to conceive a very high idea of the 
soldierly qualities and the military spirit of 
the Japanese people. 

Though in later years for some unex- 
plained reason the Japanese Government 
chose to dispense with the services of the 
French military mission and to intrust the 
further training of its troops to German in- 
structors, the credit of having laid the solid 
foundation for the organization and most 
efficient training of the Japanese troops be- 
longs unquestionably to the French mili- 
tary mission; to whom, therefore, should 
also be credited part at least of the success 
achieved by the Japanese armies in China 
and in Manchuria. 

As regards foreign policy, the Japanese 
Government of the restoration had to con- 
tend from the beginning against very great 
difficulties, rising primarily from their utter 
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inexperience in matters of international 
diplomatic intercourse, and then from the 
fact that all the foreign Powers that had 
succeeded in concluding treaties with Japan 
were, so to speak, leagued in their supposed 
common interest against Japan for the 
better maintenance of their rights and com- 
mercialadvantagesstipulated in the treaties. 

In dealing with this situation Japanese 
statesmen soon began to show considerable 
skill. They were not long in discovering 
that beneath the apparent solidarity openly 
professed by the diplomacy of the treaty 
Powers there were some undercurrents due 
to many divergent political as well as com- 
mercial interests. They quickly perceived 
that by playing on these divergencies many 
an important point might be gained. 

When we come to consider that an island 
empire which little more than half a cen- 
tury ago was almost unknown to the rest of 
the world, and which for quite a while after 
its emergence from its age-long seclusion 
was still considered a quite negligible quan- 
tity, has succeeded now in taking trium- 
phantly its place by the side of the victors 
in the world war, and as one of the five only 
remaining great Powers which have under- 
taken to settle the destinies of mankind, 
one cannot help admiring the statesmanship 
that in so brief a span of time achieved 
such wonderful results. 

One of the conditions that has favored 
the surprising rise and phenomenal growth 
as a world power of the Japanese Empire is 
due to the fact that Japan is the only coun- 
try in the world whose population is almost 
absolutely homogeneous. Then, it must 
not be forgotten that the Japanese people, 
though they have but recently adopted 
Western civilization, had been for ages al- 
ready in possession of a very high and very 
refined culture, which rendered the assim- 
ilation of all the conquests of Western civi- 
lization a comparatively easy task for them. 

Furthermore, one could hardly gainsay 
that the astonishing success achieved by 
Japan in the domain of domestic as well as 
of foreign policy is in a large measure due to 
the fact—and now I am about to express an 
opinion of whose extreme unpopularity I 
am quite well aware—that the Japanese 
Government from its beginning has been 
and is to this hour practically an oligarchy; 
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Maria Luz, on her way to Lima with a 
cargo of Chinese coolies, had called at the 
port of Yokohama. When apprised of the 
fact of the presence of this live cargo on 
board the Peruvian vessel, and, if I am not 
mistaken, with the advice of the British 
authorities, the Japanese Government 
caused the Chinese coolies to be disem- 
barked, liberated and returned to China. 

These rather high-handed proceedings of 
the Japanese Government naturally pro- 
voked the strongest protest on the part 
of the government of Peru, and the ensu- 
ing negotiations resulted in the agreement 
between the two Powers concerned to sub- 
mit the case for adjudication to the arbitra- 
ment of the Emperor of Russia. Russia’s 
decision was given in favor of Japan; and 
I might mention incidentally that I had 
myself had some share in these proceed- 
ings, Inasmuch as my services had been 
requisitioned for the purpose of copying in 
my best handwriting the diplomatic notes 
conveying to the Japanese and Peruvian 
Governments the Imperial decision. 

Under these circumstances it was plain 
that a Russian vessel could not possibly be 
permitted to carry to Peru a cargo of Jap- 
anese coolies. On the other hand it was 
necessary to protect the owners of the ves- 
sel against the possibility of a suit for 
damages being brought against them by 
Mr. Heeren. I therefore directed the con- 
sul to withhold the granting of the clear- 
ance for a day or two under some pretext, 
and at the same time laid the case before 
the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The latter saw the point at once and under- 
took to order the local authorities to forbid 
the departure for Peru of the coolies and to 
have them immediately disembarked in 
case they had already been taken on board. 

This naturally roused considerable an- 
ger on the part of the representative of Mr. 
Heeren, who invoked the assistance of the 
German Legation, Mr. Heeren, as men- 
tioned above, being a German subject. 
Nothing, however, came of it, as the right 
of the Japanese Government to interfere 
as they had done could not be questioned; 
nor could a suit for damages be brought 
against the owners of the Rurik. It all 
ended in some rather acrimonious explica- 
tions I had with my colleague, the German 
chargé d’afiaires, who of course understood 
what had brought about the action of the 
Japanese Government. 

In those days Japanese ports, such as 
Nagasaki and Yokohama, were favorite 
stations for the naval forces of the leading 
maritime Powers in Far Eastern waters. 
We also had a small squadron stationed in 
Yokohama roadstead under the command 
of a rear admiral and composed of four 
light cruisers, rather slow vessels even for 
those times, which did not amount to much 
as a fighting force. Their presence, how- 
ever, seemed to give some concern to the 
British naval authorities, so that after a 
while a squadron of about twelve vessels 
was collected in the Bay of Yokohama. 
The English squadron was commanded by 
Vice Admiral Welles—I am not sure whether 
I spell his name correctly—a typical and 
most charming old salt, who carried his 
flag on the ironclad Audacious. His second 
in command, if I am not mistaken, was 
Captain Buller, of the Modeste, a brother 
of General Sir Redvers Buller of South 
African fame, with whom I was on par- 
ticularly friendly terms. 

The prolonged stay in Yokohama Bay 
of such a comparatively large British naval 
force, comprising nearly all of the naval 
vessels in the Far East, did not at first im- 
press me as anything out of the ordinary 
run of events, knowing as I did that the 
Japanese station was always a favorite one 
with the sailors of all nations. It was not 
till events on the theater of war in Europe 
had begun to take a more decisive turn 
with the passage of the Balkans by our 
troops and their approach to Constanti- 
nople, that the reason for the continued 
presence in Japanese waters of so com- 
paratively large a British naval force be- 
came apparent. 

The traditional distrust of: Russia’s pol- 
icy in the Near East in connection with the 
apprehension for the safety of the road to 
India had begun to work on the public 
mind in England, and when the conclusion 
between Russia and Turkey of the so-called 
preliminary treaty of San Stefano seemed 
to disclose Russia’s far-going plans of po- 
litical predominance in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, the British Government’s policy began 
to assume a more and more anti-Russian 
attitude and the relations between Russia 
and Great Britain gradually reached a 
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stage when an open rupture seemed to be 
the most likely outcome. 

The threatening aspect of affairs in Eu- 
rope naturally was in a certain measure 
reflected likewise in the situation in the 
Far East. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that just at the time of the 
greatest tension in the relations between 
the two countries cable communication 
with Europe by the Indian line was inter- 
rupted, and the British diplomatic and 
naval authorities could communicate with 
their government only by the Danish cable 
to Vladivostok and the Russian land lines. 
Telegraphic news of a final rupture and 
declaration of war, if such were to occur, 
would therefore be sure to reach first of all 
the Russian Legation in Tokio and would 
enable the Russian cruiser squadron to go 
to sea at once and begin operations in the 
Pacific Ocean. Though as a fighting force 
this small squadron was quite insignificant, 
still, having escaped from Yokohama Bay 
and having dispersed in the Pacific Ocean, 
there would have been no telling what losses 
these four small cruisers might not have in- 
flicted on British shipping until they could 
have been captured or sunk. It therefore 
became of considerable importance to watch 
carefully the Russian naval vessels in Jap- 
anese waters so as to prevent the possibility 
of their unobserved escape to the open 
ocean. This, then, was the explanation of 
the presence of such a large British squad- 
ron in the Bay of Yokohama. 

The tension in the political relations be- 
tween our countries, which was coming 
nearer and nearer to the breaking point, 
did not, however, affect adversely the 
friendliness of my personal relations with 
the British naval authorities. On the con- 
trary, being the representative of much the 
weaker side from a naval point of view, I 
was in every way being treated by them 
with redoubled and most chivalrous cour- 
tesy. 

Happily the threatened rupture never 
took place. A preliminary understanding 
having been reached by Lord Salisbury and 
the Russian Ambassador in London, Count 
Schouwaloff, a settlement of the peace 
question by the Berlin Congress became 
possible. This settlement, which entailed a 
revision of the preliminary treaty of San 
Stefano and a consequent scaling down of 
some of its provisions, especially in regard 
to the extent and limits of the newly cre- 
ated principality of Bulgaria, was neces- 
sarily in the nature of a compromise and 
left a sting of bitterness in the hearts of the 
adherents and promoters of the policy that 
had led to the war with Turkey, from the 
victorious termination of which they had 
expected greater results. 

It must be owned, however, that we en- 
gaged in this war without having a very 
clear conception of what the precise results 
were to be which we had set out to achieve 
by force of arms. Having begun the war 
without a definite program, when victory 
was ours we overstepped, in concluding 
the preliminary peace of San Stefano, the 
bounds of what we could safely attempt to 
secure with due regard for the interests of 
our neighbor, Austria-Hungary, who held 
the whiphand over us on the right flank of 
our armies, and of our ever-jealous rival, 
Great Britain, whose fleet had taken up a 
rather threatening position in Besika Bay. 
The dreams entertained by our militant 
Slavophiles and imperialists of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent political domina- 
tion over the Balkan Peninsula failed in- 
deed of realization. 

Still, the acquisition of Kars and Batum 
in Asia Minor and the restitution to Rus- 
sia of that part of Bessarabia which had 
been lost after the Crimean War and the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Paris on one 
hand and on the other the recognition of 
the complete independence of Rumania, 
Serbia and Montenegro and the creation of 
the vassal principality of Bulgaria, with 
the autonomous province of Eastern Ru- 
melia, would appear sufficiently satisfac- 
tory as the results of even a victorious war. 

Nevertheless, public opinion in Russia 
considered the outcome of the Berlin Con- 
gress as a grievous disappointment. 

As a contrast, public opinion in England 
was highly gratified with the outcome of 
the Berlin Congress, from which Lord 
Beaconsfield had brought back peace with 
honor. Nevertheless even Great Britain 
did not escape an ugly aftermath of the 
prolonged critical condition of her relations 
with Russia, which came so near bringing 
about an armed conflict between them. In 
the beginning of this critical period, as a 
counter move to the opposition encountered 
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on behalf of Great Britain in the settlement 
of the Near Eastern question, the Russian 
Government had dispatched General Stole- 
toff with a secret mission to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. What the precise object of 
his mission was I am unable to say, but it is 
likely enough that it had something to do 
with the friction that rose between the 
Ameer and the Government of India, and 
which later on embroiled that government 
in a war with Afghanistan. 

The Japanese Government during all 
this time had been closely watching the de- 
velopment of events in Europe, probably 
drawing their own conclusions from what 
they were able to observe in regard to the 
combinations of European Powers which 
might possibly affect their interests in the 
Far East. In the meanwhile they observed 
the strictest neutrality, with perhaps a 
slight leaning in favor of our side as the one 
from which they could best hope to obtain 
some support in the future, when the ques- 
tion of the revision of the commercial trea- 
ties would come up for consideration. 

Besides the organization of a regular 
army the Japanese Government had also 
taken steps for the gradual acquisition of a 
navy. The organization of this branch of 
the service had been intrusted to an Eng- 
lish naval officer, Captain James, who was 
placed at the head of a naval school or 
academy where Japanese aspirants for the 
naval service were receiving professional 
training. At the same time the govern- 
ment had ordered the building in England 
of some vessels destined to serve as a nu- 
cleus for the future Japanese fleet. The 
first three of these vessels were the ironclad 
Fuso-Kan and the protected cruisers Hiyei- 
Kan and Kongo-Kan. They arrived in 
Japan, if I remember well, in the summer of 
1878. In the English colony in Yokohama 
a rumor had been afloat to the effect that 
I had been secretly negotiating with the 
Japanese Government for the purchase of 
these vessels in view of the expected out- 
break of war between Russia and Great 
Britain. I need hardly say that nothing of 
the kind had ever been contemplated by 
either of the two governments. 

Upon the arrival of these vessels at Yo- 
kohama the Japanese Government deter- 
mined to give the Emperor an opportunity 
of seeing his newly acquired naval forces, 
and for this purpose organized a naval re- 
view in which they requested the command- 
ers of the numerous foreign men-of-war at 
anchor in the roadstead to take part. On 
the appointed day the Emperor, with the 
Imperial princes, boarded the Fuso-Kan, 
as the flagship of the little Japanese squad- 
ron. The diplomatic corps—that is to say, 
the chiefs of missions, of which I had the 
honor to be one—were invited to join His 
Majesty on board the flagship. 

After the reception by the Emperor of 
the foreign admirals and commanders the 
Fuso-Kan weighed anchor and stood out 
to sea, followed by the Hiyei-Kan and the 
pee ae for a little excursion down the 

ay. 
This was the nucleus of the Japanese fleet 
which covered itself with glory in the war 
with China barely sixteen years later, and 
lastly in the war with Russia. 

In November, 1879, my chief, Mr. de 
Struve, returned to his post with his charm- 
ing wife and three little girls, the two elder 
of whom were my godchildren—the young- 
est one having cheated me out of my favor- 
ite occupation of standing godfather to 
all Russian children born in Japan, by 
choosing to come into this world in St. 
Petersburg. A couple of weeks later I left 
for home on leave of absence by way of the 
United States, which I was very anxious to 
revisit, and this time for a more prolonged 
stay. 

On reaching Washington I put up as 
guest of a particular friend of mine who was 
first secretary of our legation there, in a 
boarding house inhabited by most of the 
young secretaries and attachés of the for- 
eign legations. It was the time when the 
telephone had just emerged from the con- 
dition of a toy to the status of an indis- 
pensable appurtenance of every well- 
regulated household. Profiting by the 
presence in the hall of that wonderful in- 
strument it used to be our favorite amuse- 
ment in the morning to ring up Central, 
and when a sweet female voice would reply 
“Well?”’ we would say in a mysterious 
tone of voice, ‘‘ Carrie, is that you?’’ Where- 
upon ‘‘Carrie’”’ would switch us off with a 
bang. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in an 
early issue. . 7 
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Carborundum valve grinding compound 
fairly eats away the Carbon deposits 


Speeding Up Repairs— Simplifying 
Work—Reducing Costs 


In the big public garages and repair shops—in the 
most modest little back yard garages of the 
mechanically inclined car owner Carborundum 
products are vitally necessary. 


Carborundum Valve Grinding Compound with less 

trouble in less time gives a clean true valve seat. Cuts away 

the carbon deposits, even the pit marks as if by magic. 

Millions of tiny, hard, sharp Carborundum grains are 

carried to the work in a high grade grease, cutting quick 
Aigdecin nee eee and free, without scoring or scratching. It lightens the task 
faster—lasts longer, for finishing. of the valve grinding. 


Carborundum Grinding Wheels There are dozens of repaired 
parts, fittings, tools, etc, that can be fitted, finished, ground and sharpened, 
quicker, easier, better with a real grinding wheel. For general grinding 
our general purpose Carborundum wheel will give you the utmost Carborundum General Pa 
grinding service. Wheel for grinding parts, | 


Where belt power is not available, Carborundum Niagara Grinders Fee ae 
Equipped with Carborundum wheels and operated by hand power, are 
wonderfully serviceable. 


Aloxite Cloth—The Cloth That Cuts—Use it anywhere an abrasive 
cloth can be used. The grains of Aloxite, wonderfully 

hard, sharp, tough,—cut clean, cut quickly. The cloth 

is flexible, has great mechanical strength and is uni- 

formly coated with uniformly graded grains. Get it in 

the Economy Rolls—seven widths—fifty yards to the 

roll—or the handy 9 x 11 inch sheets. 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


: New York—Chicago—Philadelphia — Boston —Cleveland 
You can put the handy Niagara Pittsburgh — Cincinnati — Grand Rapids — Milwaukee 
Grinder to a dozen and one uses. 
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Always when his thoughts fled away like 
this, his steps seized the advantage and 
he would find himself in full stride like a 
man doing road work for the ring. 

She wasn’t at the gate this time. Just 
now Skag felt the first coolness of evening, 
the shadow of the great trees. She did not 
come to the gate. His hand touched its 
latch and still he had not heard her voice. 
On the lawn path in that strange lovely 
wash of light he stood as the sun sank 
and afterglow mounted. This was always 
Carlin’s hour to him—the magic moment 
of the afterglow. In such an hour in the 
outer paths of the tree jungle they had 
spoken life to life. 


“Malcolm M’Cord—is that you, Mal- 
colm?”’ 

Her voice was from the playhouse. It 
was steady but startling. Something cold 
in it—very weary. Still he did not see her. 
The door was on the western side. 

Skag answered. 

“Oh ——” came from Carlin. 

There was an instant intense silence; 
then he heard: 

“Go into the house. 
Malcolm. I’ll join you. Don’t come 
here "a 

He turned obediently. He had the 
male’s absurd sense of not belonging. He 
might at least be silent and do as she said. 
A keener gust of reality then shot through 
him. His steps would not go on. She must 
have heard his change from the gravel to 
the grass, for she called: 

“Tt’s all right, go right in.” 

“But, Carlin My 

“Don’t come here, dear. It’s a sur- 
prise—not for you to see now.” 

i He halted, an indescribable chill upon 


I thought it was 


im. 
The low threshold was in sight, yet 
Carlin did not appear in the doorway. It 
was not more than sixty feet away across 
the lawn. The surprise may have been 
something that she had on. A gold some- 
thing. This came because of a fallen bit of 
gold-brown tapestry on the threshold. It 
had folds. Out of the cone of it was a rising 
sheen like thin gold smoke. A fallen 
garment was the first thing that came to 
Skag’s mind, keyed to the suggestion of 
some fabric which Carlin was to put on. 
The thing actually before his eyes had not 
dislodged for an instant the thought- 
picture in his mind. 

Right then Skag made a mistake. He 

had not taken ten running steps before he 
knew it, and halted. That which had been 
like rising gold smoke was.a hooded head— 
lifting just now, dilating. Already he 
knew, almost fully, what the running had 
done. The thought of Carlin in the play- 
house had overbalanced his own genius. 
He walked forward now, for the time not 
hearing Carlin’s words from within. 
The door was open; the windows were 
screened. The girl was held within by the 
coiled one on the stone. She was imploring 
Skag to go back: 

“*_____ to the house!” 
“Wait there—don’t come! 
come to me!” 

He could not see her. 

“Where are you standing, Carlin?” 

“Far back — by the sewing ma- 
chine! Oh, will you not—oh, will 
you not, for me?” 

He spoke very coldly: 

““While he watches me from the stone— 
you come forward slowly and shut the 
door!” 

“That would anger him into flying at 
you ” 

Quite as slowly, his next words: 

“T donot think he is angry with me —— 

Yet Skag was not in utter truth right 
there, even to his own knowledge. His voice 
did not carry sanction of truth. The thing 
unsteadied his concentration. The fact 
that he had started to run and thus ruffled 
the cobra was still upon him like shame. 
It reacted to divide his forces now, at least 
to make tardier his self-command. Back 


he heard at last. 
It is death to 


” 


of everything the full paralysis of Carlin’s 
danger entoiled his energies. There was a 
quick turn of his eye for a weapon, even as 


he heard a deep tone from Carlin—some- 
thing immortal in the resonance: 

“You might save me but oh, 
don’t you see—oh, I want yours more!” 

A lachri of Bhanah’s leaned against the 
playhouse at the side toward the road. 

_ The cobra had lifted himself erect upon 
his tail almost to the level of Skag’s eyes, 
hood spread. Carlin talked to him—low 
tones—no words which she or Skag should 
know again. 

The lachri was of ironwood from the 
North, heavy as the man’s wrist at the top. 
It pulled Skag’s eye a second time. It 
meant the surrender of his faith in his own 
free-handed powers to reach for the lachri; 
it meant the fight to death. It meant he 
must disappear from the cobra’s eye an 
instant behind the playhouse. . . . Car- 
lin’s tones were in the air. He could not 
live or breathe until the threshold was 
clear—no concentration but that. Like 
the last outburst before a breaking heart, 
he heard: “Oh, if you would only go—oh, 
go, my dear!” 

He had chosen—or the weakness for him. 
There was an instant, as his hands closed 
upon the lachri, the corner of the play- 
house wall shutting him off from the cobra, 
an instant that was doom-long, age-long, 
long enough to picture in his own thoughts 
the king turning upon the threshold— 
entering, rising before Carlin! . . . The 
threshold was empty as he stepped back, 
but the cobra had not entered. Perturbed 
that the man had vanished, he had slid 
down into the path to look. 

Skag breathed. ‘‘And now if you will 
shut the door, Carlin ——” 

Always his voice was like that—cold, 
steady. A great cry from Carlin answered. 

Thick and viperine the thing looked as 
it hurtled forward. It was like the fling of 
a lariat. The last foot of it may have 
touched the ground as it came, but not 
more. Four feet away Skag looked into 
the hooded head poised to strike, the eyes 
flaming into an altogether different dimen- 
sion for battle. 

The head played beforehim. The breadth 
of the hood alone held it at all in the range 
of the human eye—so swift was the lateral 
vibration, a sparring movement. The 
whole head seemed delicately veiled in a 
gray magnetic haze. Its background was 
Carlin standing on the threshold. 

“T won’t fail—if you stay there!” he 
called. 

It was like a wraith that answered— 
again the old mystery, as if the words came 
up from his own heart: 

*“T — shall — not — come — to — you — 
until—the—end!”’ 

Skag was back in indefinite past—all 
the dear hushed moments he had ever 
known massed in her voice. 

“Stay there—not nearer—and I can’t 
fail!” 

He was saying it like a song—his eyes 
not leaving the narrow veiled head before 
him. It was like brown sealed lily bud of 
hardened enamel, brown yet iridescent— 
set off by two jewels of flaming rose. There 
was no haste. The king’s mouth was not 
tight with strain. It was the look of one 
certain of victory, certain from a life that 
knew no failures—the look of one that had 
learned the hunt so well as to make it play. 

The brown bud vanished. Skag struck 
at the same time. His lachri touched the 
hood. With all his strength, though with 
a loose whipping wrist, he had struck. The 
lachri had touched the hood, but there was 
no violence to the impact. . . . Carlin’s 
love tones were in his heart. Skag laughed. 

The head went out of sight. Skag struclx 
again. It was as if his lachri were caught 
in a swift hand and held for just the frac- 
tion of a second. No force to the man’s 
blow. The cobra was no nearer; no show 
of haste. Skag’s stick was a barrier of fury, 
yet twice the king struck between, twice 
and again. Skag felt a laming blow upon 
a muscle of his arm as from sharp knuckles. 

And now they were fast at it. The man 
heard Carlin’s ery, but not the words. 

““Stay there!”’ he sang in answer. 
nearer—just there and I can’t lose! It 
isn’t in the cards to lose, Carlin ——” 


Yet his mind knew he could not win. 
The cobra’s head and hood recoiled with 
each blow. It took Skag’s highest speed, 
as an outfielder takes a drive bare-handed, 
his hands giving with the ball. The head 
moved past all swiftness, past even the 
speed the greatest swordsmen know. It 
was like something that laughed. Before 
the whirring lachri the cobra head played 
like a flung veil between and through and 
round. 

So, for many seconds. The gray mag- 
netic haze was a dirty brown now. The 
man was seeing through blood. He could 
not make a blow tell. He could not see 


Carlin. She was not talking to 
him. She was calling upon some 
strangename. Hisarm wasnumbed 


again—like a blow from a leaden sling. 
There was a suffocating knot in his throat 
andthesmell of bloodinhishead . . . that 
old smell of blood he had known when his 
father whipped long ago. 

He tried to chop straight down to break 
in upon the king’s rhythm. It answered 
quicker than his thought. . . . Yes, 
it was Malcolm M’Cord she was eall- 


ing. é He saw her like a ghost 
now. She was utterly tall—her arms 
raised! Then he heard a rifle 


crack—then a breath of moisture upon his 
face—the sealed bud smashed _ before 
him—the rest whipping the ground. 

Skag went to Carlin, who had fallen, but 
he was pulled off abruptly. 

“Oh, I say, lad, let me have a look at 
you. . . . The child’s right enough. 
Let her rest i‘; 

The grim face was before him, two steady 
hands at work on him, pulling back his 
collar, taking one of Skag’s hands after 
another—looking even between the fingers, 
feeling his thighs. 

“T can’t find that he cut you, lad?”’ he 
asked gently. Skag pushed him away. Car- 
lin was moaning. 

“T’m thinking your lad’s sound, deerie,” 
M’Cord called to her. ‘‘A minute more, to 
lester” 4 Gee o 

He kept a trailing hold of Skag’s wrist, 
staring a last minute in his eyes. 

: - break anywhere in the younger man’s 
esh. 


The afterglow was thickening. A sery- 
ant came down the path to call them to 
dinner. The servant had never seen such 
a spectacle—Carlin-Sahiba and the two 
white men sitting together on the lawn 
already wet with dew—their knees to- 
gethersh a 

“The like’s not known before, La1—not 
even of a man with a sword,’ Malcolm 
M’Cord was saying. “‘You must have 
stood up to him two minutes. No swords- 
man has done as much. And it was 
only a lachri you had—and a swordsman’s 
blade goes soft and flat against a cobra’s 
scales! . You see, they take wings 
when the fighting rage flows into them. 
It’s like wings, sir. Yes, you'll have 
a lame arm where the hood grazed. It 
couldn’t have been the drive of the head 
or he would have bitten through y? 

Even Skag, as he glanced into Carlin’s 
face from time to time, forgot that Hand 
of a God had done it again—one more king 
cobra with a patched head and a life-and- 
death story to be added to the sunny cabi- 
net in the bungalow. Carlin rose to 
lead them to dinner at last, but Malcolm 
shook his head. 

“On you go, you two. Ill sit out a bit 
in the lamplight just here by the play- 
house door. She’ll be looking for him soon. 
She won’t be far. She won’t be long com- 
ing—to look for him. She’d find him and 
then set out to look for you, lad.” 

The lights of the bungalow windows were 
like vague cloths upon the lawn. .. . 
Carlin and Skag hadn’t thought of dinner. 
They were in the shadow of the deep ve- 
randa. Once Carlin whispered: 

“‘T loved the way he said ‘lad’ to you.” 

It was hours afterward that the shot 
was heard. Carlin was closer. He 
felt her shivering. He could not be sure of 
the words. He could not ask again, yet the 
spirit of them never left his heart: 

“Tf I were she—and I had found you so 
upon the lawn, I—should—want— Hand 
of — a — God — to — wait — for — me — 
like—that!” . 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of stories by Will Levington Comfort and 
Zamin Ki Dost. 
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) ,General Bordeaux at Einville pro- 
it two other American correspond- 
gone in with our field artillery and 

a beat on the first big story of 
The correspondents with us con- 
- insisted that the two fortunate 
rought back on the ground that it 
r. But on the other hand, the two 
mnorules, having merely marched 
> Front with the artillery head- 
to which they had been regularly 
the press officers. One of the 
it is true, omitted some of the 
»s for joining a field unit, but he 


ey 
os 


what the two had done. 

rrespondents at Hinville met in a 
and signed a unanimous rain- 
emand that the two be extracted 
Front. This was agreed to and we 
home. The next day I went up 
ght them back. The reason given 
was that, when American troops 
2 French zone, French rules for 
dents governed and not American 


atter of fact this unpleasantness, 
ft hard feeling behind it, might 
avoided. The correspondents 
agreed earlier in the day to 
protest provided the two—one of 
is present—sent mail stories only, 
This was agreed to by all con- 
the correspondents with us 
eir minds and insisted on having 
yrought back. But a decision hav- 
given, it should have been ad- 
We should then have had time to 
‘ther arrangements for the corre- 
s with us and fixed it so that 
y had a chance to cover the story 


ad of 1917 and the beginning of 
ssed quietly in the Press Divi- 
jwas during these weeks that I got 
the Neufchateau correspondents 
y and as a consequence to make 
ith them. I realized that their job 

and less comfortable than lots 
jobs, and also how willing and 


y, even when such codperation 
against their personal and profes- 
terests. It was during that time 
me both to like and to respect the 
idents, and I never found any rea- 
‘to change the opinion I formed 


'dentification of Units 


ards censorship during this period, 
xipal restrictions were against the 
ll names of officers and men and 
dentifications of units. I doubt if 
1an High Command was chiefly in- 
in the A. E. F. at this time. They 
nning their March offensive and 
y must have been interested in par- 


was the morale of the French and ° 


orces and the size and location of 
s’ general reserve. They probably 
January that the A. E. F. could 
factor of any importance as early 
1 or April. As regards the censor- 
Tictions indicated above, I think 
ion made later might as well have 
ade in January, 1918—to pass 
[ individuals and units as soon as 
ision had been identified by the 


ext important event in the history 
ress Division was the entry of 
t Division on January 19, 1918, 
Tmanent sector northwest of Toul. 
re plenty of difficulties in handling 
y, but a large part of them were 
e. Captain de Viel Castel had by 
€ joined the Press Division as 
laison officer. This gallant soldier 
1 the very first of the greatest as- 
us. Moreover, we were warned 
of time to make our plans. 
in de Viel Castel and I went up to 
Debeney’s headquarters at Toul, 
€ met Captain Delvert, the infor- 
officer of the First French Army, 
to make the arrangements for the 
vision to accompany the American 
Captain Delvert, who described 
as being the eye and the ear of 
Debeney, authorized us to go 
e we liked. So we returned with 


a 


ie 


they really were to codperate with . 
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the good news, but even then we had a 
feeling that the rest of the general might 
not agree with his eye and the ear. 

Thenext day Captain Delvert telephoned 
that General Debeney would not allow 
American correspondents in his army sector 
at all. We telephoned to G. H. Q., and 
finally General de Castelnau ordered Gen- 
eral Debeney to let us go. From this time 
on to the end of the war the French au- 
thorities cheerfully let us go—in practice if 
not in theory—wherever we pleased, not 
only among our own troops but also very 
hospitably among theirs. 

The entry of the First Division into the 
Toul sector was properly covered. All but 
three of the accredited correspondents were 
present. Two went away a day too soon; 
one arrived a day too late. The correspond- 
ent Who arrived too late was dissatisfied 
and, until persuaded some weeks later that 
no discrimination had been intended, 
caused a great deal of friction. January 19, 
1918, nevertheless marked the end of all 
serious friction among the correspondents, 
among the officers and between the corre- 
spondents and the officers. There were 
plenty of fights in the Press Division after 
that date—of all possible kinds—but the 
difference was that the fights after that 
were about special incidents rather than 
over general issues. The foundation of the 
Press Division was now secure, as it existed 
on mutual friendship, good feeling and co- 
operation. The various conflicting interests 
had begun to tolerate and to forgive each 
other’s mistakes; and things on the whole 
went well from this time on. 


Four General Conditions 


Two mistakes that we made in the course 
of the next few weeks served to crystal- 
lize certain censorship policies. The first 
mistake lay in passing for one of the Paris 
English-language newspapers a story that 
was criticized from every possible angle. A 
large part of the criticism, however, was 
due to the fact that in this story the corre- 
spondent showed bad taste by making fun 
of the general’s aide, who had gone with him 
through the front-line trenches. The story 
was in this way brought into unfavorable 
prominence and picked to pieces. It was 
criticized for inaccuracy, exaggeration, and 
even for giving information to the enemy. 
All this criticism may to some degree have 
been just, but the lesson we learned was 
that stories appearing in the English Paris 
press would have to undergo a particular 
censorship differing considerably from the 
censorship of stories for America. 

Stories sent to America seldom came back 
at all and never came back at once. Stories 
published in Paris were read the next day 
by the French, by our G. H. Q., by the unit 
written about, and within forty-eight hours 
by neutrals and the enemy. What made 
the difference was the time element. It 
was very plain that a Paris story might sow 
discord—and thereby injure morale—be- 
tween units of our Army or between our 
Army and the French, where a story pub- 
lished in America would not. It was also 
plain that such stories might be of assist- 
ance to the enemy if the enemy got them in 
time. For instance, information of a local 
character such as indirect identification of 
a battery position or a dump held dangers 
if published in Paris which did not exist if 
published in Chicago. Such information is 
of no use to the enemy unless the enemy 
gets it at once. The same thing was true 
regarding matters affecting morale. Slight 
exaggeration of the military exploits of a 
certain unit caused no discord unless brought 
at once to the attention of the other French 
and American units involved. A few weeks, 
or even a few days later, and nobody cared. 

The net result of this row was that corre- 
spondents who represented not only Amer- 
ican papers but also the Paris editions of 
those papers had to do their work twice. 
The correspondents in question accepted 
this extra work willingly, but it was a great 
hardship for them just the same. Never- 
theless, the stricter Paris censorship was 
unavoidable and continued to the end of 
the war. 

The other mistake that we made at this 
time was to pass the exact numbers of 
American casualties in a German gas at- 
tack. The French reasonably protested at 
once that they had spent thousands of 
francs to learn the exact results of their own 
gas attacks and that this information was 


of definite value to the enemy. Both the 
technic of gas attacks and the nature of the 
gas employed were continual subjects of 
experiment all through the war. From this 
time on we were ordered to pass no exact 
information regarding casualties whatever. 

The immense propaganda value of this 
gas-attack story was so apparent to us that 
we overlooked the possible value to the 
enemy of the information contained. This 
was the first gas attack made against us by 
the Germans and the picture brought back 
by the correspondents of strong young 
Americans choking gradually to death must 
for the first time have brought home to 
America what kind of enemies the Germans 
really were. One agency cabled back to 
its representative that the story was worth 
a million recruiting speeches. But it was 
plain that definite numbers would have to 
be deleted, nevertheless, and the only thing 
to do in future was to continue to try to 
preserve what was of propaganda value 
without at the same time giving the enemy 
phy store which would do him any 
good. 

Not long after this Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, 
from July, 1917, to the end of the war chief 
of the Intelligence Section, G. H. Q., of 
which the Censorship Division is a part, 
and Col. W. C. Sweeney, chief of the Cen- 
sorship Division, codified the policy of the 
censorship, a policy which had gradually of 
itself been taking shape for some time pre- 
vious. It was provided that all articles 
must meet these four conditions: 


They must be accurate in statement and 
by implication. . 

They must not supply military informa- 
tion to the enemy. 

They must not injure morale in our forces 
here or at home or among our allies. 

They must not embarrass the United 
States or her allies in neutral countries. 


The application of these general princi- 
ples was left more and more to me as time 
went on, special rules being more and more 
avoided. 

It was at this time that the use of names 
of officers and men in the censor’s discretion 
was first permitted. Identification of units 
did not come until some weeks later. One 
specific rule only remained in force through- 
out the war, the rule forbidding correspond- 
ents to send the names of any casualties 
until they had first been published in Wash- 
ington. 

The German offensive broke in March and 
it was decided to send the First Division 
to Picardy. G. H. Q. took the initiative 
and arranged that all accredited corre- 
spondents should be attached to units of 
the First Division. About fifteen or sixteen 
were attached to regiments, while I—with 
the three agency representatives—went 
along with Division Headquarters. We all 
thought we were going into battle. 


Plans Suddenly Changed 


We hung round Chaumont-en-Vexin for 
a week or so and then marched slowly up 
to Froissy, a big village south of Amiens 
and west of Montdidier, where we hung 
round for another ten days. All this time 
great secrecy was insisted on, no cables be- 
ing sent at all. 

Meanwhile French plans had changed. 
There wasn’t to be any battle. There was 
to be a local attack by the First Division 
instead, an attack which the French wished 
to exaggerate for propaganda purposes, di- 
rected against the morale of the German 
people. 

The reason why the Allies frequently 
changed their plans in the spring of 1918 
was simple. The Germans made them do it. 

Meanwhile the First Division took over 
a brigade sector near Cantigny. One night 
an American soldier was killed patrolling 
and his body fell into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. The next day we released the story, 
without of course identifying the unit. The 
Higher French Command, however, would 
not consent for military reasons even to the 
vaguest identification of the sector, though 
it was a fact that where the Germans had 
found the American soldier’s body was west 
of Montdidier and not near Amiens or 
St.-Just. We had one motor cycle and one 
car at that time and it was, to say the least, 
difficult to advise all the different corre- 
spondents who were scattered over fifteen 
square miles, many of them in places where 
motor traffic was not allowed. Of course 
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we telephoned also and all but one corre- 
spondent turned up and got copy off some- 
how. Two drivers, one car and the oldest 
motor cycle in the A. E. F. were our per- 
sonnel and matériel that day. I had to do 
almost everything myself, including the 
censorship of several thousand words of 
copy. At that, if a clerk in the Fifth Field 
Artillery Headquarters had been on the job 
and advised Floyd Gibbons we should have 
had a clean record. But somebody up there 
forgot. 

The Cantigny fight which took place a 
little later was much better handled. By 
that time we had a courier to Paris and an 
office and telegraph service from Beauvais, 
several cars, an officer and a clerk. This 
story was very well covered by the corre- 
spondents, who gave the First Division 
credit for a clever exploit without exagger- 
ating that exploit to the extent which the 
Paris press would have liked. French news- 
papers even went so far as to publish the 
account of a German attack on one of our 
regiments which was pure invention. They 
described the bloody repulse of a whole 
regiment of Germans by the Americans 
when for days before and for days after not 
a single German had so much as crossed his 
own wire. 


The Bombing at Beauvais 


The two months that the correspondents 
spent with the First Division were full of 
excitement, interest and real campdigning. 
At Chepoix we lived within easy range of 
the enemy’s artillery, and yet most of the 
time we were taking it very easy. We lived 
in a house with a lovely garden, where a 
French girl used to play songs and practice 
her music between bombardments and air 
raids. 

At Beauvais the Germans bombed us 
pretty thoroughly. In fact, owing to being 
just back of the lines, we were generally 
bombed. But we can state that the Beau- 
vais affairs were the very last word in air 
raids. 

Those were bombs that took five houses 
at one clip. 

The press arrangements in the Montdid- 
ier sector might certainly have been better 
handled, but the number of cars and per- 
sonnel and matériel generally had to be 
kept down so as not to overcharge a single 
division. The mistake we made was in 
not establishing ourselves in Beauvais just 
as soon as we found -out into what sector 
the troops were going. The French allowed 
us to do that a little later and would no 
doubt have done so at any time. At Beau- 
vais we had the requisite facilities for han- 
dling the news, we were not too far from the 
division and we were no trouble to anybody. 

However, it must be remembered that all 
this happened at a time when Germany was 
threatening to win the war and that the 
Press Division, like other branches of the 
Army, had to make and remake its plans 
not only from day to day but from hour to 
hour. 

When the Germans broke through the 
French line along the Chemin des Dames 
and advanced to the Marne, the Allied Gen- 
eral Reserve was pretty well scattered. A 
good many divisions, French aswell as Amer- 
icans, were backing up behind the Lys Front 
in the British area. There were American 
divisions in Lorraine, and one American di- 
vision—the Second—was at Gisors, near 
Beauvais; preparing to enter the line in the 
Amiens salient. This division was suddenly 
ordered to Chateau-Thierry. 

We knew the Second Division was at 
Gisors, but we did not know that it had 
been ordered to the Marne Front until 
more than twenty-four hours after it started. 
There were six correspondents at Beauvais 
at the time and they all wanted to go. Col. 
E. R. W. McCabe, then chief of the Cen- 
sorship Division, G. H. Q., telephoned us 
permission to start at six P. M., and at eight 
P. M. we got into two cars—the correspond- 
ents, Captain de Viel Castel and I—and 
started for the Marne. We motored all 
night long and reached division headquar- 
ters at Montreuil aux Lions at six o’clock 
the next morning. We went to see General 
Harbord at. Marine Brigade Headquarters 
and discovered that the Marines had been 
engaged already, though not very heavily. 
The rear guard of the retiring French forces 
was still retreating on most of our front, 
leaving the fresh American infantry to hold 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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igan. They sure are mileage hogs.” 


VICTOR TIRES Never Know When They’ve Had Enough—Mileage 


Users call them ‘‘Mileage Hogs.’’ They give a splendid 
measure of tire value and largely eliminate tire worries. 


OR more than 21 years The Victor Rubber Company of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has manufactured rubber tires—the entire output being 
consumed by a favored clientele. Increased production now permits 
a much wider distribution of Victor Tires to those who count their 
tire cost by the mile. 
VICTOR high mileage is the logical result of nearly a quarter-century of scien- 
tific manufacturing with best materials. The Victor Sulpene Process, main- 


tains the native vitality of pure Para and Ceylon rubber and retains the original 
tensile strength of the fabric. : 


This slow process requires hours of time merely to cure each tire. Less time 
in curing would not give the toughness and wear-resisting quality that every 
VICTOR TIRE must have. 


Your next tires for passenger or commercial cars will be VICTORS if you will 
permit a VICTOR dealer to show you the supreme quality of these tires. 


i\ 


5,000 Mile Guarantee—The Minimum, Not the Limit 
THE VICTOR RUBBER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
Factory Branches: CHICAGO, 1720 So. Michigan Ave. KANSAS CITY, 1707 Grand Ave. NEW YORK, 1991 Broadway 
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, planned first-line positions. The 
yad outrun the bulk of their artil- 
iwere still advancing.’ After find- 
ist what the real state of affairs 
all returned to Paris to file the 
/soon as released. 
'ench communiqué released the 
‘hree P. M. and we worked from 
idnight. G. H. Q. telephoned us 
ad and handle the situation, and 
ul the rest of the correspondents 
1 at Neufchateau would arrive in 
ently with several cars and offi- 
telephoned to Beauvais to close 
there and established the Press 
n Paris. By arrangement with 
h we sent the correspondents to 
‘from Paris, but agreed to send a 
z officer in every car. This was 
t time in the whole history of the 
ision. For several days we all 
oth day and night. There were 
t twenty-five correspondents on 
id we had our hands full. 
jteau-Thierry story was well cov- 
the American public must have 
ow important the fighting of our 
; at this time to the Allied cause. 
ich continued to be even more 
han we were for full publicity 
value of American aid on the 


istakes were made, however. One 
as due to the necessary lack of cen- 
_of the censorship, since some cor- 
ts were trying to cover Chateau- 
om Neufchateau and others from 
-a mistake that resulted in some 
ting several hours’ start on others. 
sver, could not very well be helped. 
, like the rest of the plans of the 
re being changed every day. After 
‘respondents had got to Paris in 
ays of June there was no further 
itralization till the end of the war. 


uck of the Leathernecks 


er mistake was overplaying pub- 
the Marines. This really was a 
stake. This is how it happened: 
Second Division came to Gisors 
y letter whether the expression 
” could be employed after the 
ad been identified by the enemy. 
reached Paris from Montreuil aux 
yund the answer from G. H. Q. 
ny desk, giving me such permis- 
the names of no other units could 
dloyed. The result was that the 
the sea got more credit than was 
‘to other equally gallant units. 
ever fought more gallantly than 
nes, but there were plenty of 
yps who fought with equal gal- 
he Marines’ publicity undoubt- 
ed injustice to the Regular Army 
tho were justly annoyed. G.H.Q. 
entification of the Marines to be 
‘ed, and this was done until it was 
) identify other units as well. 
week in Paris we were ordered to 
ce for Meaux.. We received our 
following day to leave at nine on 
ght. Filing was very heavy—the 
ood fighting was going on—and 
pondents hated to leave the splen- 
nission center of Paris. Never- 
e naturally obeyed orders. With 
of Lieutenant Pozzi, Captain de 
l’s assistant, we hired an office, 
or all correspondents and for all 
listed men and cars and installed 
ae in a few hours. By Tuesday 
well fixed. I censored copy on 
n both Paris and Meaux and by 
aorning we had everything, includ- 
“service, going from Meaux. These 
busy days for the Press Division, 
as plenty of news to cable just then. 
Tuesday, when we got installed in 
1e last real difficulty of the Press 
vas over. From that time on, our 
as like the history of the Army. 
ans had to stop pushing us round. 
all this difficult time the corre- 
s did excellent work and codper- 
a loyalty to the Army and a per- 
sideration for me that I shall never 
0 forget. No more patriotic sery- 
erformed by any officers of the 
than by the correspondents who 
thateau-Thierry and the Marne. 
Sy to ride all day every day over 
, and then work half the night be- 
at is what the correspondents 
1g on the Marne, and the good 
; ge omed is therefore doubly to 
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It was dangerous also. We had one cas- 
ualty, for poor Floyd Gibbons lost his eye 
from German machine-gun fire while with 
the Marines. Lieutenant—afterward cap- 
tain—Hartzell helped him back to a hos- 
pital in Paris. Hartzell was with him when 
he started for the front lines with Major 
Berry of the Marines, though Hartzell’s 
orders were to act as conducting officer only 
outside of the American divisional areas. 
Hartzell was with him when he fell and 
probably saved his life. 

Shortly after this, Major Bozeman Bul- 
ger came to the Press Division as chief 
press officer and of course my superior offi- 
cer. His good temper, good sense and ex- 
ecutive ability cannot be exaggerated even 
by one who, like myself, enjoyed for months 
his honest friendship and society. 

The last days of June and the first half 
of July were spent in waiting for the next 
German attack, which everyone expected 
somewhere in the Marneregion. Therewas 
therefore no doubt in our minds that the 
attack was on when on the morning of July 
fifteenth 380’s began dropping in Meaux. 

It was very hard for the correspondents 
to cover properly the American participa- 
tion in the fighting on July fifteenth, as de- 
tailed information was almost impossible 
to obtain. The part played by the Forty- 
second Division in Champagne was at once 
obvious enough, but it took some time to 
unravel the stories of those vicious, isolated 
fights in which the Third Division threw 
back the German right flank on the Marne. 
The French staff officers belieyed—and on 
the days following July fifteenth said 
openly—that the elements of the Third and 
Twenty-eighth Divisions had saved the 
day south of the Marne by sheer individual 
fighting ability. It must be remembered 
that the gallant French infantry was pretty 
tired by July, 1918, and also that they had 
had almost no rifle practice since the days 
when trench fighting set in and were there- 
by handicapped as soon as open warfare 
recommenced. The American soldiers were 
fresh. They fought until surrounded and 
then fought all the harder, and their rifle 
fire had the effect of machine guns, so the 
French staff officers said. The Americans 
gave the Germans a thorough beating on 
July fifteenth, but it was not at once possi- 
ble to find out exactly what had happened, 
for the higher French and American com- 


-‘manders did not have detailed reports them- 


selves. Some of the stories, like those of 
surrounded units who captured their cap- 
tors, showed the character of the struggle. 
But an account of the fight in correct per- 
spective was not possible till much later. 


The Soft Pedal on American Valor 


The German attack of July fifteenth hav- 
ing definitely failed, the Franco-American 
counter attack south of Soissons was or- 
dered by Foch for July eighteenth. The 
correspondents arrived on the battlefield 
early in the morning of July eighteenth. 
By noon the success of the thrust was as- 
sured. It was a force of three divisions 
that shattered Germany that day; three 
crack double divisions—the First and Sec- 
ond American Divisions and the Moroc- 
cans. 

Not long after this the publicity policy 
of the French press underwent. a change. 
Up to July eighteenth, that is to say up to 
the time when finally they felt quite sure 
they had the Germans licked, the French 
press exaggerated American participation 
far more than we ourselves ever did. After 
that date they wanted to exaggerate the 
exploits of their own army for obvious rea- 
sons just as much as they possibly could. 
July eighteenth marks the time when we 
entered the who-won-the-war era. The 
American correspondents simply went 
ahead and wrote the truth to the best of 
their abilities, as they had been doing. The 
same correspondent who had protested 
against the French press invention of a 
German repulse by the First Division near 
Montdidier in May was not likely to alter 


-his point of view in an opposite direction 


because French newspapers would have 
liked him to. 

Following July eighteenth came the Ger- 
man retreat out of the Chateau-Thierry 
salient. Soon after the evacuation of 
Chateau-Thierry itself the French Sixth 
Army, with whom were most of our own 
divisions, moved its headquarters there. 
The correspondents wished to move press 
headquarters there also. Distances to the 
Front were becoming longer and longer and 
the roads more crowded and rougher from 
day to day. 
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Rutenber 
Electrical 
Cooking, and 
Heating, Appliances 


Electric Radiator, with 
switch, Model 45, $10. 


Flip-Flop Toaster, with 
switch, Model 65, $7. 


Electric 
Range 
Model 13 
$105. 
Plain 
Finish. 
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07, $15. 


Boils, Broils, Fries, Bakes, 
Poaches 


“‘T cook the most delightful meals right on the 


table with my Rutenber Electric Table Stove. 
It’s a real stove—cooks quickly and at such 
lowcost. And how we enjoy thedelicious food 
as it comes forth piping hot to our plates.” 


The table stove shown above has three pans—two 
| 7-8"' deep and one '/2'' deep—and four custard or egg 
cups, all of aluminum. The cooking surface measures 
7''x 7", Three way snap switch regulates heat. 

The Rutenber Line includes ranges of all sizes, hot 
plates, table stoves, irons, toasters, radiators, etc. 
If your dealer cannot supply, send list price for prepaid 
shipment. 


he 


Cook te y 


Flect™ 


RUTENBER 
ELECTRIC CO. 
Charles Street 


Marion, Indiana 
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r | ‘HERE are scores of little jobs around a car that will be easier and simpler if you 
have a Columbian Garage Vise with its handy little anvil and swivel base. 
It is the only vise especially designed for the use of motorists, and the only malleable 


Anywhere in 
the United States 


iron and steel vise of its size or type. 
any work you care to do yourself and the fact that the 
United States army bought 40,000 of these vises proves 
that it is a sturdy, practical, well-made vise. 

Go. to your supply dealer or hardware man and ask 
to see the Columbian Garage Vise. 
stock send us his name and $5.00 and we will ship you 
a vise postpaid. 

The Columbian Garage Vise is one of the famous 
Columbian Sledge-Tested Vises. 


The Columbian Hardware Co. 


World’s largest makers of vises and anvils. 


It’s big enough for 


If he hasn't it in 


CLEVELAND 
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In Sweltering, Stuffy Hot Weather 


When every pore of your body 
is oozing perspiration, and there 
isn’t a bit of air stirring—ah! that’s 
the time that the cooling breeze 
from a Polar Cub fan is like a 
breath from Heaven. 

Why wait for a spell of such 
awful heat? Why sit in your room 
or office and suffer? Why spend a 
sleepless night tossing about till 
you're almost crazy? 

Get a Polar Cub today and be 
prepared for the hot weather. His 


In Canada: 
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price is only $5.85 (Canada, $8.50), 
and he uses but a penny of power 
in six long, cool hours. Height, 
8 inches; blade diameter, 6 inches; 
beautiful nickel-plated motor, ad- 
justable to any angle. 

Polar Cub has two speeds and 
a stop and comes fully equipped 
with cord and plug, ready to at- 
tach to any electric light socket. 
If your dealer hasn’t this fan, write 
us and we'll give you the name of 
one who has. 


The A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 320 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


Hitting on all four— 


Always 


Eliminate the constant adjusting of vibra- 
tors, give your Ford a cooler, faster, smoother 


and more economical engine. 


Rip Roaring Bosch Sparks will save their cost in 
six months, will add miles to the day’s run, cut 
repair, fuel and tire bills, and give better lighting 


by relieving the Ford Generator from all 
work except lighting. 

A Bosch High Tension Magneto can be 
installed on your Ford easily and quickly 
without tearing down. 


See the nearest dealer today 


Write to Dept. 4 for the 
Bosch Ford Booklet 


AMERICAN BOSCH 
MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works 
Springfield, Mass. Branches— 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Sta 

tions in Over 200 Citi 


TEM By 


MOTOR TRUCKS —~TRACTORS - AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS — MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES - ETC, 
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We decided against this, which was a 
mistake. We could not have moved with- 
out reorganizing the press unit and having 
attached to us a mess officer, cooks, motor 
trucks and several more motor cycles. As 
it was then, our unit was not really mobile; 
not ready to take the field.- Whether or not 
G. H. Q. could have fitted us out at this 
time I do not know; but we should have 
made a very strong request. I do not think 
this mistake prevented the Marne-Vesle 
campaign from being well reported, but I 
do think it caused the correspondents un- 
necessary hardship. To cover a story at 
Fere-en- Tardenois or Fismes meant work- 
ing from eight A. M. to midnight every day. 
A man’s best work cannot be done under 
those circumstances. 

Late in August G. H. Q. told us that the 
recently organized First American Army 
was going to attack the St.-Mihiel salient 
in September. It was obvious that not only 
must we refrain from writing any stories— 
no matter how innocent—about American 
troops in the Toul area, but also that we 
should have to remain at Meaux and con- 
tinue to hammer away at stories about what 
was left of the fighting on the Vesle. The 
news that twenty-five correspondents had 
suddenly moved from Meaux to Neufcha- 
teau or Nancy would certainly have been 
of the greatest possible interest to the Ger- 
man General Staff, even if the correspond- 
ents had written about nothing but the 
weather. 

On orders from G. H. Q. I went to Nancy 
two or three days before the St.-Mihiel at- 
tack in order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. I hired a large clubroom, a garage 
and quarters and installed two American 
telegraph operators in the Nancy telegraph 
office. For the first time in its history we 
were able to give the Press Division really 
complete facilities. Moreover, G.H.Q., tak- 
ing advantage of the work of Lieut. Conger 
Reynolds, had arranged to place press liaison 


ofticers—all of whom had had previous news- 


paper experience—with each corps as well as 
with the First Army. The duty of these offi- 
cers was to gather and transmit news to us 
for the use of the press, thus making the work 
of the correspondents much easier. In fact 
when the Press Division arrived from 
Meaux on the evening before the attack 
everything was ready to handle the story. 

The St.-Mihiel operation was known all 
over France for weeks beforehand and 
talked about in every barber shop from 
Belfort to Bayonne. Naturally the Ger- 
mans, too, knew that it was coming off. I 
myself saw a German document early in 
September at the headquarters of the 
Eighth French Army at Flavigny dealing 
with the evacuation of the salient. But 
apparently the Germans knew so much 
about it that they overplayed their hand. 
They thought they knew the exact day of 
the attack, and when it was made two days 
ahead of the time on which they had figured 
they were caught napping. The St.-Mihiel 
attack was a very large local operation 
perfectly executed and perfectly successful. 


Metz Not the Objective 


On the evening previous to the attack 
G. H. Q. warned the correspondents not to 
use the word Metz in their dispatches. In 
this G. H. Q. was very wise. At home no 
end of people believed that Metz was our 
objective. But naturally we could not tell 
the Germans that Metz was not our ob- 
jective. At the same time we did not want 
America to think that the success was 
only half accomplished by the reduction of 
the salient, when as a matter of fact it was 
completely accomplished. 

The St-Mihiel story was otherwise an 
easy one to cover, but several days later 
some aviators who were spotting for a 
heavy naval battery near Pont-a-Mousson 
reported officially that they had observed 
two shells drop in Metz and set fire to a 
factory. As the reduction of the salient was 
by this time complete and as the usual 
trench warfare had already set in, I passed 
the story, particularly since accounts of 
activities in Metz had appeared in South 
German newspapers and had been reprinted 
in the Paris press. 

But it seemed that Metz was still be- 
lieved at home to be the American objec- 
tive, for most of the correspondents received 
cables asking for as much news as pos- 
sible about this incident. By that time I 
knew that the aviators had reported, as 
aviators too frequently do, on a wrong ob- 
servation; so dispatches were sent that in- 
dicated—if they did not say outright— 
that Metz was not in our field of operations 


._They did what they did by 


and had not been shelled. This 
incident. But I think that miei 
at home continued to believe an } 
Metz was in prospect until the | 
gonne-Meuse offensive began or 
ber twenty-sixth. 

Captain de Viel Castel and Ime 
le-Duc ahead of the Press Division\ 
arrangements there equivalent tc), 
had made in Nancy previous t¥ 
Mihiel attack, except that in thiscp 
James, then chief of the Censorshi)) 
of G. H. Q., did most of the work:s 
tively himself; and except that BY 
is to Nancy as Fall River is to Ny 
We installed the Press Division plit 
as we could in Bar-le-Duc, but flf 
mains that that town is a dump} 
even the French officers themsi¢ 
were stationed there declared th) 
was fighting to make Bar-le-Due 
to live in. 

The Argonne-Meuse offensive 
September twenty-sixth. By the} 
the various German salients hac) 
duced and all attacks had necesss) 
frontal attacks. The final Ame: 
jective—so far as Foch had lin; 
objective—was the east and wes 
system which, running through Se} 
Metz with Charleville-Méziéres, | 
road system was vital to the whe) 
German front. In fact the Ami 
tack, compared with the British ai/ 
attacks which were taking place cj 
aration from Champagne to thi 
Channel, was the most dangero| 
the Germans were called on to i 
the other hand, the terrain oy 
the Americans were obliged to 
was more difficult than at any olf 
on the whole Western Front. Not} 
it full of old intrenchments, hil 
and broken ravines, but the Gerr 
naturally put in their best troops | 
it. Ludendorff knew very well 
could not hold the line everywhe} 
meant—if he could—to hold it bet 
Argonne Forest and the Meuse, | 


A Barrage of Facts 


The Germans fought very well! 
on September twenty-sixth, thei 
second stand in the region of th 
hilde trench system. This was }} 
defensive position, both intrinsi} 
because the American line of coti 
tions was now forced to pass thr| 
of two narrow channels—through 
or Montfaucon. Meanwhile th 
American Division, acting as thes 
of a French attack in Champa 
broken the German line there ¢ 
Rheims, but this did not change’ 
tion between the Argonne and th 
A month’s bitter fighting folloy 
only local gains to show for it; 
during which our advance was mé 
hundreds of yards while the ad 
our Allies were measured in mile 

The danger was that at home a} 
our Allies people might come tot 
after all the A. E. F. was a failur 
unfriendly critics of all national! 
especially those so-called Ameri 
zens who through long residence 
have become America’s detract} 
already saying so. It was then) 
correspondents with the A. E. i 
the occasion and simply by tellini 
varnished truth day after day pel! 
work of which America and the } 
press cannot be too proud. | 

We had about twenty-five co! 
ents with us then who pounded# 
facts, facts, facts. Ke 
cerity, no exaggeration in their di 
Over and over again they dese 
difficulties of the terrain; the coll 
local positions, hills, trenches, bits! 
and what those conquests cost; tl 
gic value of the territory to the § 
and the price that Ludendorff se) 
territory; the tenacity of the Gel 
fense of machine guns and picke 
the weakening of the German | 
where by the obstinacy of our pré! 

In the Argonne-Meuse victory! 
least credit is due to the Americ} 
spondents. The results they accol 


were the results of no propaganda ei 


ha 
entious work, ability and y ‘tary 
above all by telling the literal tru 
And then at the end, ‘Amerii 
sions, attacking on a narrow fro 
through our artillery positions’-! 
the German communiqué, the first? 


- 
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qué ever to admit that the Ger- 
ed been broken. ; 
teran First and Second Divisions 
e in the forefront of the assault 
ered down the last German re- 
~ Then followed the race to the 
ye armistice, and the end of the 


the war had ended before the 
Army broke the German line 
uld have been many to declare 
t America’s military effort was a 
ven in the face of the most crush- 
- ever inflicted on German arms, 
till here and there to be found a 
ted critic prying about among 
; of Grand Pré and Montfaucon. 
ts turned out otherwise, had Lu- 
surrendered on October fifteenth, 
e critics intended to raise a howl 
jd have echoed in Melbourne 
), and in that case we should have 
ty-five correspondents to answer 
renty-five correspondents who had 
te truth, knew the truth and could 
ved the truth. Fortunately they 
ive to; events themselves proved 
had already written. But never- 
e work they did on the Argonne- 
ont was priceless; and America 
sby understand hereafter what 
3 her soldiers overcame, what 
they endured, what losses they 
‘in order to reach the Meuse 
he Argonne wilderness and defeat 

as perhaps our country never 
lerstood in the days when the 
f those soldiers penetrated the 
yilderness on their way to Peters- 


she armistice was declared on 
r+ 11, 1918, censorship virtually 
The Press Division moved with 
of Occupation to Verdun, Lux- 
Tréves and Coblenz. One fea- 
ie armistice period was the rela- 
ater notoriety of the topic, ‘‘ Who 
yar?”’” The American doughboys 
ut asking, ‘‘Who won the war?” 
shouting in reply, “‘The M. P.’s!” 
ser of fact, the doughboys really 


ais established on a working basis 
.e could discover no imperfections. 
‘nnamon lagged along the road 
station to camp until retreat had 
' Then they made a rapid march 
okhouse. The Wildcat burdened 
th a sagging ‘mess kit and finished 
shird place for quantity consumed. 
d of et mo’, but Ise had a hard 
kin’ in Bo’deaux.’”’ He walked 
racks and lay down on his bunk. 
he said to one of his companions, 
at triflin’ Cinnamon gits through 
’n’s mess table tell him to fetch 
box here an’ play me Memphis 
ikes it.” 

t, ain’t you heard the news?” 
[al 

tuckus to-night. Ol’ Honey Tone 
| talk an’ starts in educatin’ us, 


lildeat sat up and groaned. “I 
got. Here I is, bow-legged wid 
| boun’ to help ol’ Special Repre- 
Vish I was a furlough boom-a- 
ser ’stead o’ ’sponsible foh dis 
|Pleasure business.” 

‘ligation which rank imposes and 
ion of ruckus juice wrastlin’ with 
nds of assorted rations rested 
ae the Wildcat’s conscience all 
from his stomach to where his 
‘going roun’ an’ roun’. At seven 
when the Special Representer 
1, the Wildcat was feeling forty 
1 noble. 

ig up two blankets for curtains 
jand a stage out of planks at one 
;; mess hall, and some lights, and 
idy at eight o’clock. That’s when 
starts.” 

)Tone was a creature whose motto 
1 and lots of it—as long as some- 
did the work. 

show?” the Wildcat asked. 

} I'll give a ten-minute lecture; 
| have some music; an’ then the 
al features will take place.” 

4; o'clock the improvised stage and 
/38 were completed. In appro- 
ces along the mess tables were 
and slates and checkerboards. 
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treated the question in its proper perspec- 
tive, and so did the correspondents. You 
could say that everybody won the war, or 
that Siam won the war, or that the M. P.’s 
won the war—for all the soldiers cared. It 
is the soldier’s attitude, after all, that really 
matters. The point was that the war was 
won. 

One very regrettable incident occurred 
during this period. Five correspondents— 
among them men who had done splendid 
work during the hostilities—went through 
the lines to Berlin without permission. 
They acted on the assumption that the war 
was over, but their action, nevertheless, 
caused considerable embarrassment to the 
A. E.F. They were brought from Germany 
and offered the alternative of having their 
stories withheld from publication or of re- 
signing their credentials. Four of the five 
eventually chose the latter course. 

The game was certainly not worth the 
eandle. Nothing so much injures a man in 
the long run as a breach of confidence, even 
if he thereby gains a temporary advantage. 
My own feeling about it is simply that I 
am very sorry that the four should have 
done something to injure all the American 
correspondents in the eyes of the American 
and Allied armies. And frankly—I am 
speaking only for myself—I am also very 
sorry, because I think that what was merely 
an insufficiently considered act may result 
in a permanent injury to the men who did 
it—to men who during months and months 
of previous service had performed only the 
best and most faithful work for the Army 
and for America. 

The conclusion of this article I wish to 
devote to Lieut. Col. Frederick Palmer. 
It was Palmer who organized the Press 
Division, and the Press Division was really 
Palmer’s to the end, no matter how many 
other officers and correspondents came and 
went. Forno man who puts such devotion, 
self-sacrifice and patriotism into an organi- 
zation as Palmer put into the Press Divi- 
sion need fear that his effect upon it will 
ever be lost. Policies in the Press Division 
were naturally often changed, but stand- 
ards never were. From first to last the 
standards were Frederick Palmer’s. 


HE BOOM-A-LOOM BOOM 
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As soon as the doors were opened the long 
room filled with its audience. The doors 
were closed and presently the house warmed 
up to where it had the classic Calcutta 
apartment gasping for breath. Various 
individuals in the audience began to shine 
darkly. Some of them, perspiring freely, 
began to itch. When the scratching had 
developed a general cadence the curtain on 
the stage parted and the Wildcat became 
visible through the pungent vapor that 
billowed above the Lodge of Pleasure. Part 
of the Wildcat’s tongue was carried in his 
mouth, but most of it was draped carelessly 
round his chin. 

“’Ten’shun!” he began. ‘Us is ’sembled 
to listen to Misto Honey Tone Boone, 
Special Representer of the Cul’led Heroes 
Home-Tie Band.” 

“Dogged if it ain’t ol’ Wil’cat!” 

“’Ten’shun! Let ol’ Wil’cat preach if 
he wants to.”’ 

“Us boys needs rest,”’ the Wildcat con- 
tinued, “‘an’ Honey Tone figgers he has 
some to spare. I bows to de speaker ob de 
ebenin’—Special Representer Boone.”’ The 
Wildcat withdrew behind the curtains. 

The linoleum leggings squeaked three or 
four times and Honey Tone faced his latest 
problem in uplifts. He bowed grandly—to 
starboard, to port and dead ahead—into 
a sea of pop-eyed faces. The improvised 
stage curtains closed behind him—and 
immediately a gentle, interrupted clicking 
of ivory cubes on pine planks became audi- 
ble behind the curtains. 

“Tenorance is the curse of the human 
race,’ Honey Tone began. “’Specially in 
colored boys like you-all. In my humble 
way I proposes to eradicate yo’ ignorance 
by learnin’ you the rudiments of knowledge. 
First of all, my hearers, I wants statistics 
on you-all. How many of you ain’t never 
learned to read—stand up if you never 
learned to read.” 

Nearly the entire audience stood up. 

When they were again seated several 
places near each door were vacant. The 
clicking behind the curtains became more 
persistent. 

“To-night, after a short discourse from 
a book by Mr. Charles Darwin, the reading 
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A Can- Full of De oteckon 


JAX H. Q. Leak-Stop Patching Rubber is per- 
fect equipment for mending tube punctures 
and blow-outs. It’s a can-full of protection for the 
motorist —for it makes a quick, permanent repair. 
No vulcanizing needed. It’s a handy can-full about 
the house, too, for patching garden hose, rubber 
boots, hot water bottles, and the like. 


by leading dealers. 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


New Style |} 
Goad 


One Bevel 
Blade 


One of the complete line of Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany’s H. Q. (High Quality) Tire Accessories. Sold 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INc., NEW YORK 
Branches in Leading Cities 
Makers of AJAX TIRES 


This Double BevelsBlade 
Makes Your Face Feel Fine! 


O pulling—no scraping—just shaving satisfaction. The Double- 
Bevel protects your face. Penn Double-Bevel Blades fit all 


models of Penn Razors. 


The Penn Adjustable Razor carries the Blade to your face at 
the correct shaving angle—you shave with your natural shaving 
stroke. The Adjusting lever enables you to adjust the Blade to 


suit your face. 


You will like the Penn improved guard which smooths the skin 
ahead of the Blade and allows you the use of the entire shaving 


edge of the Blade. 


The Penn Adjustable Razor, ten Double-Bevel Blades in leather 


case $5. 


Penn Shaving Sets, including Adjustable Razor, ten 


Double-Bevel Blades, Honing Strop and Stropping Handle, complete 


in leather case, $7.50 and $10. 


Penn Safety Razors are guaranteed to give shaving satisfaction. 


If desired, your dealer will loan you one for trial. 


If he doesn’t 


handle Penn Razors write us, mentioning your dealer’s name. 
A. C, Penn, Inc., New York — Menzies & Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Pat. in U. S. A. and Canada 


It Camps Everywhere 


and throws a strong, clear, pleasant light in those places which 
the fixture lighting does not reach satisfactorily. Thus it 


saves eye-strain. 


Attaches firmly anywhere—to table-edge— 


post of bed—sewing machine—dresser—shaving mirror or 


shelf. 


Gripping clamp is felt-faced—prevents scratching. 


Light can be turned in any direction, instantly. Compact, 


weighs little, easily carried about. 
Guaranteed five years. 


Can’t get out of order. 
Complete with attachment plug and 


8 ft. silk cord. Prices in United States: solid brass, $5; bronze 


or nickel plate, $5.35. 


At the best stores. 


Or write us. 


S. W. FARBER, 141-151 Souru Firru St., BRooktyn, N. Y. 


Add to the Joy of Your Trip! 
Take Your Own Toilet Articles 
—ina FITALL 


ik Pullman washrooms, in summer resort hotel or “roughing it” 
FITALL Adjustable Toilet Kit proves its won- 
derful convenience. 

For the FITALL lets you carry the vA 
things you use at home — even to your 
complete shaving outfit and your favor- 
ite toilet preparations in their original 


packages. The adjustable straps 
provide just the spaces you need, 
and then fittings go out and in without 
re-adjustment. The patented FITALL 
no-metal locking device, simple and 
sure, firmly holds everything. 

FITALLS are for women as well as 
men. Select yours empty or fitted, 
in flexible leather or attractive water- 
proofed fabric for $1.50 up—a little 
more west of the Rockies. 

The FITALL label is in each 
FITALL kit. If your dealer can’t show 
you the genuine, write for name of one 
who can, and free illustrated booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAYE CoO., Mfrs. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Fitall Patented U.S. and Foreign Countries 
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class will be inaugurated,’ the Special 
Representer continued. 

“Read ’em an’ weep; I lets it lay.” A 
hoarse whisper punctuated a lull in the 
gentle clicking behind the stage curtains. 
Honey Tone heard it and rubbed the index 
finger of his right hand with his thumb. 

“For forty years Mr. Charles Darwin 
pestered hisself tryin’ to figger out the 
famous scientific problem which he pus- 
sonally propounded to some of the bright- 
est lights of learning on earth—to wit: 
Whether the chicken or the egg come first. 
Then he ’vestigated all sorts of animals an’ 
their descendants f’m the Ark—includin’ 
us—an’ foun’ out we was all baboons’ 
nephews. In his most notorious book, 
The Origin of Speechless, which I have 
chosen for my text to-night, he proves the 
Bible was right. You-all is seen these blue- 
coat niggers from Africa an’ you has asked 
yourself: ‘How come they dumb as far as 
our language is concerned?’ To-night I 
tells you how come by readin’ you the first 
chapter of the book, where it clears up the 
point why the animals lef’ the Ark two and 
two 

“Lily Joe! Two an’ two is fo’! 
hee. = © 

The stage curtains bulged slightly toward 
the Special Representer. 

Honey Tone produced a book from his 
pocket and stepped back a pace. He began 
to read. The string suspending the stage 
curtain broke. About a lantern at the back 
of the narrow stage knelt the Wildcat and 
twenty of his associates! 

““Wuz hard luck a dewdrop,”’ the Wildcat 
meer explained to Cinnamon, mm mus’ be 
a lake. 


Shoots 


Bet are work call blew next morning the 
Wildcat hunted up his companion of the 
previous day’s journey. 

“Cinnamon, how much did them clo’s 
come to what ’at man showed us yest’day?”’ 

““Yo’ is in fo’ six hundred francs fo’ two 
sets. Me—I jes drug along an’ said mebbe.”’ 

“How much money is dat?” 

“Odds on French jack runs short of six 
to one—say a hundred dollahs.” 

“T’d had it made las’ night, ’ceptin’ 
Honey Tone hadn’t stopped up us boys’ 
pleasure when ol’ curtain string busted an’ 
displayed us.” 

The Wildcat dragged to his work at the 
lower end of the yard. He was silent until 
he reached the first fringing houses of a 
village which lay midway of the project. 
He stopped suddenly and called to a mem- 
ber of his crew which followed him. 

“Levi Slaughter, come here!” 

The designated victim approached his 
sergeant. 

“You speaks some French—come ’long 
wid me.” 

The pair diverted their course and pres- 
ently stood before the proprietor of one of 
the houses. 

** Ask him how much grass cuttin’ he kin 
do alone.’”?’ The question was accom- 
plished with appropriate gestures. To the 
reply, via his interpreter, the Wildcat 
issued an ultimatum: 

“Tell ol’ gobbler us is aimin’ to run 
tracks plumb through his hay an’ his 
vegetables an’ his grapevines some day 
nex’ week an’ kin he git ’em cleared away 
by We’n’sday.”’ 

Levi Slaughter complied with the Wild- 
cat’s command. After the calisthenics of 
the Oriental dance which the Frenchman 
immediately staged had quieted to a series 
of convulsions no more strenuous than the 
Australian crawl stroke, the Wildcat played 
his ace. 

“Tame him some! I rents field han’s 
tell ’im, fo’ a franc a day; eight hours’ 
work, an’ seein’ it’s him he kin have a 
hundred Monday to help him harvest 
befo’ us comes th’ough wid de tracks. I 
aims not to downtrod him none, tell him, 
an’ if his fren’s needs any niggers mebbe I 
kin git ’em some.”’ 

With wages for farm hands ten francs a 


‘day and none to be had except indifferent 


boche prisoners, the Wildcat’s offer looked 
like the keys to the Bank of France. The 
farmer surged at the bait and the verbal 
contract was accomplished. 

“Slaughter is yo’ name, an’ yo’ lives up 
to it pusson’ly if yo’ lets | out what yo’ 
*ficially ’terpreted jes’ now.’ 

The Wildcat sealed the lips of his com- 
panion with a vivid outline of what a mili- 
tary execution felt like: 

“They gin’lly shoots low an’ yo’ dies 
ten days afteh ol’ firin’ squad vaccinates 
Oe 


The interpreter looked round him. 


_ 


“Wil’cat, dis is ’twixt us. N 
uses mos’ly on rations. Wuz 
a dime, Ise a millionaire.” ; 

On Sunday night the first 
members of the boom-a-loom ¢ 
through San Loubes headed for § 
At dawn on Monday morning t 
tween Izon and St.-Sulpice was 
the Wildcat’s recruits. At b 
prowling member of the Wildcat’ 
remarked the presence of the s 

“Woods is swarmin’ full 
niggers—mus’ a seed a million | 
an’ de low groun’ by de river.” 

The Wildcat hunted up t 
sergeant. 

“Us boys needs mo’ work clo’s 
rail an’ ties wears out then 
faster’n you issues ’em. Turr 
*bout a hundred suits. 

The hundred suits of denims | 
and delivered to the lower part. 
where presently they were to 
blue-clad figures of the Congo er 
he went to work the Wildcat 
the mess sergeant in the cookho 

“Grasty, me an’ yo’ is fren 
ain’t we?” 

Sergeant Grasty indorsed the 

“T says us is, Wil’cat—look a 
extract I lets yo’ drink. Hoy 
inquirin’; ain’t you advance 
francs what I never paid back? 
fren’s. How come?” 

‘Nothin’, only I hates to s 
slaughtered by a ban’ 0’ wo’ 
han’s ’count o’ not feedin’ ’em 
rations. Lunch what yo sends 
we’s workin’ ain’t half "nuf—so t 
They’s plannin’ to uprise ‘gin | 
prive ten or fifteen poun’ so’ m 
carcass ‘less you feeds ’em mo’. 
knows. You knows it now.” 

At noon there was more th 
extra lunch for the grunting hun 
a-loom brunets. The suppei 
was more difficult. The di 
out the Special Representer i 
after work was over for the d 

“Honey Tone, these 
steeped in sin. S’pose yo’ p 
of ’ligion each evenin’ befo’ sup 
They sho’ needs it. They’s } 
but they’s soggy wif ruckus 
craves worldly pleasure, like ¢ 
meat whut gratifies | de jell r 
de soul. Head ’em roun’ to g! 
fr’m grub. Yo’ is de shepherd 
to guide ’em right.” 

The limelight urge welled 
Wildcat’s pleading. Honey T« 
up a hosanna vocabulary befon 
cat had engineered the a 
company, and presently 
walls of the mess- hall vib 
resonant syllables of repr 
Special Representer hurled 
victims. The Wildcat, cons 
chop in the kitchen end of 
listened in. 

“Hot damn!” he exclai 
was big words cooties Hone 
would itch! Lissen at him go!” 

““Wuz words music he’s 
band,” Sergeant Grasty agreed, 

The Wildcat attached himsi 
ration of lemon extract and 
from the kitchen. He turnec 
sergeant on his way out. 

“Whilst I thinks of it, if th 
lef’ over f’m supper, save i 
boys down de road what jes’ ai 
they might be hongry. Yl co 
supper an’ git it.” ‘ 

After supper three-quart 
which had been prepared | 
mained in the kitchen. 

“Honey Tone sho’ preachet 
the Wildcat remarked. He row 
tail of trusted associates am 


flowed beside the project. 
were grouped the boom-a 
When the Congo children h 
were rolled content beside 
Wildcat mentally reviewed 
of the day’s intrigues. Ste 
traced the details of his proj 
element of the program pr 
of feasibility his dream of e 
panded. 
“Five hun’ned’s jes’ as ea 
hun’ned i is ’at many francs. 
twelve, an’ twelveand twel 


ned niggers what I has n01 
francs a day. An’ six days is W 
says bofe suits costs. To-morl! 
up.” (Continued on Page 1 


tinued from Page 118) 

ext day the Wildcat collected 
ry member of his crew he ob- 
/¢ from the French farmers for 
lrorked. Thursday night found 
yy hundred frances. On Thurs- 
s friend Cinnamon suggested 
) uniforms of the boom-a-loom 
ls rented to any member of the 
Battalion who might desire a 
saux unmolested by the ever- 
ary police of the A. E. F. 
this new strand of gain was 
j he widening web of profitable 


yn, us goes to town to-morr’, 
'o get me my clo’s an’ a watch 
}’ fixin’s. Yo’ git a pass fr’m 
I] have one gran’ ruckus.” 

uy night the Wildcat rounded 
il Representer. 

one, get me a pass f’r all day 
Ae an’ I brings you back a 
iva “e 

ul Representer bound himself 
laleday pass for two bottles of 


come yo’ has so much free 
‘day a mile away?” 
‘at laid his affluence to For- 
in the game where a boy col- 
i, leven an’ his point. 

each me dat game. At school 
ed sin games. I never learned 


it laid down a silver franc and 
ting place in a pocket of his 

‘oduced a pair of dice. 

—git yo’ money in sight. On 
an’ my point I wins. If I 
or twelves I loses—an’ I loses 

ir I come out.” 

at rolled a careless fling and 

pecial Representer risked a 
spot and dragged down after 
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his fourth pass. Once in his student course 
the Special Representer reached his right 
hand into his pocket. He rubbed his fingers 
lightly over a lump of rosin which he ear- 
ried therein. 

hes I shoots a hundred frances,” he 
said. 

Presently beside the lump of rosin in the 
Special Representer’s pocket there lay a 
crumpled roll amounting to five hundred 
francs. 

““Wil’cat, who ever’d thought I’d win all 
yo’ money? Sho’ is a interestin’ game.” 
The Special Representer sought to dull the 
barbs of his success. 

“Sho’ is interestin’ luck. Yo’ missed 


winnin’ a million dollahs just by me not | 


havin’ it.” 

The Wildcat sought the comparative 
solitude of his bunk, where presently the 
false solaee of to-morrow’s dawn lightened 
the heavy present shadows of his despair. 
He reflected that a week would bring in 
another sum equal to that he had lost, and 
that a few hundred francs was a negligible 
amount to a boy whose income was practi- 
eally unlimited. 

“Say a thousan’ boom-a-looms workin’ 
a month, an’ each one bringin’ in a franc a 
day an’ us staying here on this job six 
months more a 

Cinnamon came in the door. ‘Boys,’ he 
announced, “I jes’ finished packin’ cap’n’s 
trunks. Us leaves in de mawnin’ to work 
at Bassens Docks. We is in dis Race to 
Berlin unloadin’ boats.”’ 

“Lady Luck,” the Wildcat groaned, 
“good-by! Good-by!”’ 


The impact of financial defeat was sof- 
tened for the Wildcat by the work incidental 
to the stress of his transition from rail- 
road building to that of unloading the first 
ships of the cargo fleet which had begun 
to reach the ports of France. And then 
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det the Sampler! 


Our thousands of 
agents (usually the best 
drug stores) all over 
the United States re- 
ceive direct from us fre- 
quent fast shipments of 
the Sampler and other 
packages of Whitman’s 
—famous since 1842. 
Each package guaran- 
teed by the agent and 
by us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Let Your Boy Make His Toys 


Here’s a toy that’s a humdinger—outfits with which any boy 
who can handle a screw driver and a wrench can make coasters, 
gliders, wagons, racers and many other fine toys. 

The outfits contain four strong round edge steel wheels of the 
very latest type, finely painted steel plates and axles, tough 
bars and boards of hard wood, and angle irons, bolts, nuts, etc., 
to put them together. The $6.00 outfit ($9.00 in Canada) makes 
the coaster, glider, etc. The $10 outfit ($15.00 in Canada) has 
gears and pinions and many added parts and makes a fine power 
racer and many other toys. A big $15.00 outfit also (Canada 
$22.50). 
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New Wheel Toy 


One of these outfits will give your boy great pleasure all the 
year round and develop his mechanical instinct too. Let him 
make his toys. He'll enjoy them twice as much if he does. 


$100 in Cash For a Name 


To the boy or girl, under 18, who gives us what we consider the 
best name for this toy, received at our office up to 5 P. M. Julw 31st, 
we'll pay $100 in cash. In case two or more con 
testants send in the name selected, each one will 
Use the coupon below. 


receive $100. 
BOYS' MAGAZINE FREE—To each boy or girl 
who sends in the coupon we'll send, FREE, a special 


issue of our fine boys’ magazine, “Toy Tips,’ 
and a free copy of our finely illustrated catalog. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
119 Blatchley Ave., ‘ 


New Haven, Conn, 


In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Mensies 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Go Get a 
Patino 
Ivory Garters 


ECIDE now that your legs can 

be comfortable. Go to any 

man’s store and say ‘‘I want a pair 
of Ivory Garters’’. 


Then you’ll get cool comfort that is com- 
fort for sure, for Ivory Garters set just as 
light as a silk sock. Their correct scientific 
principle makes them take hold naturally 
all around without pressing, binding or 
sagging, so they hold your socks up easy, 
safe and true to form. 


No lefts or rights about Ivory Garters to 
mix you up when dressing in a hurry. No 
metal in them, nor pads. Ivory Garters are 
just solid comfort clear through and keep 
your spirits running on high. 


IVORY GARTER CO., ™%.3"™ 
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Eases and Quickens Writing 


leads of Dixon’s Eldorado: 
The long wearing, delightfully 
smooth and rapid gliding leads 
will ease and quicken your 

work and 


No matter how heavy or light 
your hand—whether you are 
an artist, writer, accountant, 
draftsman, teacher, student or 
clerk — you 


will-find your Made in make for gen- 
pencil among I LEADS uine pencil 
the 17 perfect or preference ~ ~ economy. 


6B (softest) to 9H (hardest), HB (medium) for general use. Get a 
trial dozen from your dealer, or send for our grade chart, enclosing 10c 
if a full-length sample is desired. Please mention your dealer’s name 
and whether very soft, soft, medium, hard or very hard is desired. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Established 1827 
Dept. 8 J JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors, A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon, and Eraser for every purpose 
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vain dreams of questionable gain were 
drowned in honest sweat. 

“‘Where I loses heaviest, Cinnamon, was 
on them boom-a-loom boys what I could 
hire out at a franc a day,” the Wildcat 
explained. ‘“‘Down here they ain’t no 
chance to rent out field han’s.”’ 

But the groups of French furlough 
soldiers persistently hung round the bar- 
racks of the Fust Service Battalion. Pay 
day came with its temporary gain and the 
Wildcat circulated among his fellow sci- 
entists for a space of ten minutes, rolling 
the while a pair of voodoo dice. The Special 
Representer, undergoing his sophomore 
course, relieved the Wildcat of his last france. 

“‘Basy come, easy go. Whut I don’t see 
is how yo’ always wins, Honey Tone.” 

“Beginner’s luck, Wil’cat.”” Honey 
Tone made five successive passes. 

“Tse seed ’em killed f’r less.” 

“Rub me back of de ears! They’s wild 
blood in my veins.’”’ Honey Tone, the 
tyro, began to talk to the dice. “Shoots a 
hundred! Wedge-shaped babies, wedge ’em 
loose. Five an’ three is eight! Ise eighter 
fr’m Decatur! Fo’ an fo’ is eight! Shoots 
two hundred—mawnin’, seven! I fills poo’- 
houses wid my luck!”’ 

The Wildcat, a busted bystander, turned 
away from the scene of slaughter with a 
grunt. 

“Dis yere Special Representer sho’ is de 
sudden-learnin’est, fast-findin’-outest, pass- 
castin’ nigger I eveh seed.”’ 

He sought his friend Cinnamon and 
reviewed a scene or two of the Special 
Representer’s private play. 

“Pears like ’at nigger got deprived of 
his ignorance mighty sudden,’’ Cinnamon 
volunteered.. 

‘“Mebbe he’s been—’representin’.””’ The 
Wildcat hesitated in creating his indict- 
ment. 

““Mebbe.” 

That night at taps an informal financial 
census indicated that the Special Repre- 
senter was in possession of half the pay roll 
that the Fust Service Battalion had re- 
ceived. Cinnamon, listening to the various 
reports, whispered a final summary to the 
Wildcat: 

“Honey Tone win ten thousan’ franes— 
mebbe mo’.”’ 


At Bassens Docks, across the river from 
Bordeaux, the cargo ships from overseas 
discharged their various stuffs of war under 
the urge of the Wildcat and his fellows. 
Watching the dock crews at their work, 
day and night, there lingered groups of 
spectators—Americans, English, French, 
Chinese, Annamites and Africans. Of this 
last group part were the boom-a-loom 
warriors of the Congo, who had followed 
the Wildcat to St.-Sulpice in response to 
his lure of government: grub and tobacco. 
And presently—for young lang syne, nico- 
tine, calories, curiosity or lack of something 
else to do—the tribal brothers of Palla 
Dikoa and Libenga Zongo mingled with 
the Wildcat’s crews along the route of the 
discharging cargo from the depths of the 
ships to the loading tracks on the landward 
side of the warehouses on the docks, 

“Food and tobacco for a little work,” 
reasoned the boom-a-loom group. 

“Extra han’s so us boys kin lay roun’ in 
ol’ boat’s cellar an’ sleep some—sho’ does 
help,’”’ the Wildcat figured. ; 

And the cold figures that reached the 
desk of the general commanding Base Sec- 
tion No. 2, A. E. F., showed that the Fust 
Service Battalion was unloading more tons 
of cargo per man than any other organiza- 
tion so employed in the contest termed the 
Race to Berlin. For the moment the Race 
to Berlin was the African race, and the 
Wildcat’s crew was setting the pace. Then 
very suddenly Lady Luck smiled at the 
Wildcat. 

“Get me some furlough nigger’s clo’s 
f’r a day, Wil’cat, an’ yo’ gits five francs 
fr’m me.” blue-pass member of the 
Wildcat’s crew, Bordeaux-bound for a day’s 
projectin’ roun’, aimed to camouflage him- 
self so as not to excite the malignant eyes 
of any club-swinging M. P. who might 
stand between a thirty-day thirst and the 
relievin’ ruckus juice. 

“Wah at is de five frances?” the Wildcat 
questioned. 

The five francs changed hands and the 
Bordeaux-bound boy of the Fust Service 
Battalion changed uniforms with Bonga 
Taro. Following the success of the tour- 
ist’s day in Bordeaux there resulted asteady 
exchange in disguises. The Wildcat, profit- 
ing heavily in his traffic in costumes, 
counted an increasing sheaf of five-franc 


quarters, feeling somehow that 
flopped again. Apprehensive | 
deal from misfortune’s stack 
confronted his captain. With 
was a serious-looking officer—' 
colonel’”—the Wildcat obser; 
tention, he saluted. . . 

“Sir, Sergeant Vitus Marsd 
de cap’n.”’ 


whirled with the severity of | 
“Execution! Inspectors! 
frances! Ten days!” ; 


tably followed departure from 
and narrow path. Presently 
his guilt resolved itself into 
sought the Special Represente 

“Honey Tone, come out an’ 
boys downstairs in de ship’s 
needs it.”’ “_ 

Honey Tone accompanied 
to the ship. The pair descen 
depths of the forward cargo hi 
a gang of a hundred men wi 


vidual quietly. : 
“Come outside,’ he whisper 
stood for a moment outside th 
barracks. : 
‘“‘Backslid,” the Wildcat si 
them miss-out dice f’r half an 
meet a rich boy on a boat an’ 
cleanin’. Yo’ gits half whut I 


waitin’ in de cellar of de boat- 
end. Afteh yo’ an’ de boom-a 
yo’ sticks close to me. Mebt 
Bo’deaux after midnight.” — 

Lizard faded into the dai 
Wildcat sought the waiting S} 
senter in the hold of the ship. 

“‘Midnight shift comes on 
Tone. Le’s yo’ an’ me hay 
cubes whilst we’s waitin’. 
francs.” 


Honey Tone, luck sho’ is crazy 
Wait here till me an’ Lizard ¢ 
us’ll ’sorb a few drams 0’ T 
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Concluded from Page 122) 
ial Representer, having seen the 

is francs melt away under the heat 
<slid’s dice, sat inert—overcome 
» suddenness of his financial finish. 
Vildeat and Lizard climbed out of 
yard hold as the last slingload of 
mt aloft into the darkness. At the 
ch on number three deck, ten feet 
ie water line, the pair paused for a 
aents. Under the Wildcat’s direc- 
y heaved at the hatch covers, and 

Honey Tone and the hundred 
loom warriors were confined se- 
nder the steel and oak of the hatch 
nd battens. 
y gits out th’ough a bulkhead do’, 
When o’ finishes, finish complete,” 
leat advised. : 
shere was no means of exit through 
ad door he did not feel constrained 
in to the passive and incurious 
On deck the Wildcat sought the 
ficer of the Princess Clan. 
n,” he said, “all de freight’s 
yuten de front end en’ ev’thing’s 
1p neat an’ clean.” 
the Lizard at his heels he went 


cess Clan,” he muttered as he went 
side, “‘Princess Clan, on yo’ way, 
luck, Lady.” 

'd the Lizard walked softly in the 
. of their barracks. The Wildcat 
once or twice widely. The Lizard 
twice as wide. 

” the Wildcat said, ‘‘us is plumb 
o’deaux to-morr’, mebbe—but not 


jizard went to bed. The Wildcat 
vakened the Backslid Baptis’ for 
ad time that night. . 
’s de baby gallopers,’’ he said, as 
ied the miss-out dice to the Back- 
- An here’s yo’ half de money.” 
to his word the Wildcat handed 
reat wad of bank notes. 
sho’ is rollin’ high f’r me an’ Lady 
3ackslid, I bids yo’ good night.” 
tbout that time, as the Wildcat 
coward Bordeaux, away from the 
‘rs and the ten days and the execu- 
it the tin-chicken stranger had 
2d, the Princess Clan let go her 
| cleared on the tide downriver for 
the Lannick Ocean and a home 


he U.S.A. 

forward hold Honey Tone and the 
'boom-a-looms were seeing things 
wk and milling strong. 


Vildeat’s fear grew as he walked 
‘he freedom of Bordeaux. He per- 
ith relief as the sentry at the stone 
fead his pass and waved him a 
'2, but this relief endured only for 
ent. Before he had been in the 
fan hour his cumulative unreason- 
had inspired a wild desire to move 


zot money! Money, me an’ yo’ 
‘ill both of us gits wore out.” 
jumble of a passing truck leaving 
iss de Tourny attracted him. He 
oard and when the driver released 
) barrage he encountered with a 
‘ie note. 

got to repo’t befo’ mawnin’,’’ he 


re at?” the driver questioned. 
” yo’ headed fo’?”’ 
Tlae.”’ 


8 de town.” 

)1e darkness along the Pauillac road 
cat traveled on his rumbling way, 
ther to the east the Princess Clan 
!. the channel of the Gironde. At 
the Wildcat established himself 
/ guard at the naval station. The 
(d lights of a ship lying at the dock 
bd the blanket of fog which lay 
7 n . 


re at is dat ship headed fo’?”’ the 
questioned. 

as she gets her fresh-water tanks 
— for New Orleans,” the 


plied. 

rleans! The Mississip’! Sunshine 
Scenes of the fair untroubled days 
|he pestering war had broken in 
2 tranquil course of a boy’s life! 
deat read his immediate future. 
le’s go!” 
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He counted out a deck of bank notes and 
held them ready as he climbed over the side 
of the ship. The watch hailed him, but 
presently he was lying snug back of a 
winch on the forward deck under a ’paulin 
which was to stay in place until the hoisting 
gear should function again in the distant 
homeland port. 

At dawn the ship cleared and steamed 
against the incoming tide toward the open 
sea. The Wildcat, free and confident, poked 
his head from under cover and looked 
round. Suddenly he extended his neck full 
length like a hard-shell turtle. On the bridge 
of the ship there stood an officer he knew— 
an officer of the Princess Clan. He crawled 
out of his nest and spoke to a sailor. 

“Boy,” he asked, ‘‘whut’s dis boat’s 
name?” 

The sailor looked at him queerly for an 
instant. 

“You ought to know; you been workin’ 
on her a week at Bassens. She’s still the 
Princess Clan.” 

A mile downstream the Wildcat eased 
down a trailing line, dragged in the rush of 
water for a minute and let go. He swam 
for the shore half a mile away and hauled 
himself up the willows that lined the bank. 
For an hour he lay in the morning sun 
drying out and figgerin’ how come Lady 
Luck to fool a boy so much. 

“When ol’ Honey Tone an’ them boom- 
a-looms is let out—did they find me I’d 
sho’ be landed on de blood hook.”’ 

Pretty soon he started toward a farm- 
house a mile away. 

“Git me some eggs an’ bread an’ a ra’r 
of ol’ vin blank.” 

And at the house he landed square in the 
clutch of a roving M. P. whose special duty 
was the rounding up of ramblers. 

“That pass says Bordeaux. Beat it that 
way and beat it quick. There’s a truck 
leaving in ten minutes from the nayal 
station and I’ll see you on board of that— 
or in the guardhouse. I’d ought tokill you 
now, but the war needs you.” 

Before noon, in the brightness of an 
active Sunday, the Wildcat was back in 
Bordeaux. The truck stopped in front of 
the Café Bordeaux to permit a couple of 
thirsty officers to descend, and the Wildcat 
figured that he might better unload at this 
point than at the more thickly populated 
area round the Y. As he climbed down 
from the truck a voice nailed him in his 
coffin: 

“Wildcat, come here!”’ 

From in front of the Café Bordeaux the 
Wildcat’s captain summoned the wanderer. 

“Cap’n, yessuh!’”’ His speech was 
automatic. 

“Bring that package and follow me,”’ the 
captain ordered. ‘‘We’re going back to 
camp.” 

The captured Wildcat dragged along at 
his captain’s heels to the camp across the 
river. 

““Cap’n, when does they lock me up?”’ 

“T’m going to preach at your grave— 
after they shoot you.”’ 

The captain spoke seriously but not with 
sincerity. Nevertheless, the verdict fitted 
the Wildcat’s mottled conscience so exactly 
that its effect was violent. By the time the 
pair reached camp the Wildcat was mentally 
shipping his own remains C. O. D. to his 
next of kin. 

“Bring that package into the office,” 
the captain directed. The Wildcat followed 
into the orderly room of the company. The 
captain seated at his desk reached over for 
a letter that lay upon it. Pinned to the 
letter was a narrower slip of pink paper. 

“Paper had words wrote on it, Cinna- 
mon,”’ the Wildcat later explained. ‘Ol’ 
eap’n says: ‘Wil’cat, you boys bust all 
records unloadin’ freight off de Princess 
Clan in dis Race to Berlin, an’ yo’-all gits 
a thousan’ frane an’ ten days’ vacation 
fr’m de commandin’ gin’ral.’”’ 

“Whut yo’ say, Wil’cat?”’ 

“T sez, ‘Cap’n, yessuh’.”’ 

““Boy—hot damn! Lady Luck sho’ is 
smilin’ dis mawnin’.” 

The Wildcat’s face was suddenly quiet. 

““Whut yo’ thinkin’?”’ Cinnamon asked. 

““Me?”’ The Wildcat hesitated. “I was 
ponderin’ ’bout ol’ Honey Tone an’ how 
much upliftin’ he kin do wif dem boom-a- 
loom niggers ’twixt heah an’ N’O’leans. 

“Lady Luck—at yo’ feet!’’ 
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THE LION LINK 


The Lion Link is a practical device which 
holds the tie in proper position and prevents 
the collar from spreading. Lion Link Collars 
are made with special eyelets in which to 
fasten the Lion Link. 
to adjust. 


It is simple and easy 
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UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. TROY, N. Y. 


And Their Economy 


Tas your grinding department 
there may be much waste of 
time and of material. 


The correct application of the “wheel” 
to the grinding job may not be having the 
same expert care that prevails in other 
departments of your plant. 


Behind Waltham grinding wheels is an 
eagerness to serve, to 
advise, to give personal 
attention, that has pro- 
duced much economy 
in grinding operations 
for many manufacturers. 


We can help you, and 
will give your commands 
immediate attention. 


Write us. 


Catalog upon request 


Waltham Grinding Wheel Co. 
Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 
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“Helping Dad Change a Tire is Great 
Fun Since We Got Our REES JACK”’ 


SIDE from your own convenience in its use, the Rees 

Jack affords you great satisfaction in knowing that if 

mother and the children have tire trouble on the road they can 
safely and easily jack up the car. 


It isn’t necessary to get down in the mud either to place the. 
Rees Jack under the axle or to operate it. The long sectional 
handle saves this inconvenience and soiling of clothes. The 
Rees is the Jack you have long needed. 


It will strike you as remarkable to see the wheel of a heavy a 
car rise quickly off the ground with a few easy turns of the * 
handle. This ease of operation is due to the powerful Rees , 
double worm gear embodied here for the first time in a jack. # 
Rees Jack No. 1, passenger car model, with folding handle, fits 4 
easily in any tool box; lifting capacity two tons. Price $9.00. : 
If your dealer does not have the Rees Jack in stock, send check, S) 
draft or money order for $9.00 direct to us. Jack will be sent i 
you parcel post, prepaid. : 
Iron City Products Company : 

7500 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Manufacturers also of Rees Double Worm Gear Jacks © 5 

for trucks, railway, and industrial uses ; 
Study the 


cut-away view 
of jack which shows 
the powerful leverage 
of the worm gear multi- 
plied inthe double worm 
gear of the Rees Jack. 
Friction is reduced to 
a minimum. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


rang and the clerk answered and somebody 
asked for Mrs. Williams. The woman en- 
tered the booth, came out almost imme- 
diately, and went away. All that the drug- 
store man and his clerk remember about 
her is that she was a young woman, plainly 
dressed but well-groomed. The druggist is 
positive she had dark hair; the clerk is in- 
clined to think her hair was a deep reddish- 
brown. Neither of them saw her face; 
neither of them remarked anything un- 
usual about her. To them she was merely 
a woman who came in to keep a tele- 
phone engagement, and having kept it 
went away again. So, having run into a 
blind alley at that end of the case, I started 
in at the other end of it to find the one lady 
to whom naturally the chief conspirator 
would turn for help in the situation that 
confronted him when he ran away from 
Washington. And I found her—both of her 
in fact.” 

“Both of her! Then there are two women 
involved?” 

“‘No, only one; but which one of two 
suspects she is I can’t for the life of me de- 
cide. I know who she is, and yet I don’t 
know. I’ll come to that part of it in a min- 
ute or two. I haven’t told you the name of 
the head devil of the whole intrigue yet, 
have I? You’ve met him, I imagine. At 
any rate you surely have heard of him. 

“You know him, or else you surely know 
of him, as the Hon. Sidney Bertram Golds- 
borough, of London, England, and Shang- 
hai, China.” 

“‘Goodness gracious me!”’ In her aston- 
ishment Miss Smith had recourse to an 
essentially feminine exclamation. ‘Why, 
that does bring it close to home! Why, he is 
among the persons invited to my cousin’s 
house to-morrow night. I remember seeing 
his name on the invitation list. That’s why 
you asked me about her party a while ago. 
My cousin met him somewhere and liked 
him. I’ve never seen him, but I’ve heard 
about him. A big mining engineer, isn’t 
he?” 

“A big international crook, posing as a 
mining engineer and ostensibly in this 
country to finance some important Korean 
concessions—that’s what he is. His real 
name is Geltmann. Here’s his pedigree in a 
nutshell: Born in Russia of mixed German 
and Swiss parentage. Educated in Eng- 
land, where he acquired his accent and the 
monocle habit. Perfected himself in scoun- 
drelism in the competent finishing schools 
of the Far East. Speaks half a dozen lan- 
guages, including Chinese and Japanese. 
Carries gilt-edged credentials made in the 
Orient. That, briefly, is your Hon. Mr. 
Sidney Bertram Goldsborough, when you 
undress him. He was officially suspected of 
being something else than what he claimed 
to be, even before Westerfeltner divulged 
his name. In fact, he fell under suspicion 
shortly after he turned up in Paris in Janu- 
ary of this year, he having obtained a pass- 
port for France on the strength of his 
credentials and on the representation that 
he wanted to goabroad tointerest European 
financiers in that high-sounding Korean de- 
velopment scheme of his—which, by the 
way, is purely imaginary. He hung about 
Paris for three months. How he found out 
about the document which the army officer 
was bringing home, and how he found out 
that the officer—in order to save time— 
would travel on a French liner instead of on 
a transport, are details that are yet to be 
cleared up by our people on the other side. 
There has been no time yet of course to 
take up the chase over there in Paris. But 
obviously there must have been a leak 
somewhere. Either someone abroad was in 
collusion with him or perhaps indiscreetness 
rather than guilty connivance was responsi- 
ble for his learning what he did learn. As to 
that, I can’t say. 

“But the point remains that Geltmann 
sailed on the same ship that brought the 
army officer. Evidently he hoped to. get 
possession of the paper the officer carried 
on the way over. Failing there, he tried 
other means. He followed the officer down 
to Washington, seduced Westerfeltner by 
the promise of a fat bribe, and then, just 
when his scheme was about to succeed, be- 
came frightened and returned to New 
York, trusting to a woman confederate to 
deliver the paper to him here. And now 
he’s here, awaiting her arrival, and from all 
the evidence available he expects to get it 
from her to-morrow night at your cousin’s 
party.” 


_ motion to find out what women in 


“Then the woman is to be there { 
Miss Smith’s eyes were stretched wi 

“She certainly is.” 4 

“‘And who is she—or, rather, who d 
think she is?” a 

“Miss Smith, prepare for a g 
Either that woman is Mme. Joge 
Ybanca, the wife of the famous § 
American diplomat, or else she js 
Evelyn Ballister, sister of United 
Senator Hector Ballister. And I amy 
sure that you must know both of the; 

“T do! Ido! I know Miss Ballister 
well, and I have met Madame Y}] 
twice—once here in New York, 
Washington. And let me say now, th 
first blush I do not find it in my he; 
suspect either of them of deliberate w 
doing. I don’t think they are that soy 

“T don’t wonder you say that,” 
Mullinix. “Also I think I know you 
enough to feel sure that the fact that 
of them are to be guests of your ¢ 
Mrs. Hadley-Smith, to-morrow nigh 
no influence upon you in forming 
judgments of these two young womer 

“T know Miss Ballister has been in 
and has accepted. But I think youm 
wrong when you say Madame Yba 
also expected.” 7 

“When was the last time you saw 
cousin?” : 

“The day before yesterday, I thi 
was, but only for a few minutes.” _ 

“Well, yesterday she sent a be | 
Madame Ybanca saying she 
Madame Ybanca would be comin 
from Washington this week and askin 
to waive formality and come to the p; 

“You say my cousin sent such ay 

“T read the telegram. Likewise ] 
Madame Ybanca’s reply, filed at half 
six o’clock yesterday evening, acce 
thé. invitation.” 

“But surely” —and now there wasn 
ing incredulity and indignation in 
Smith’s tone—‘“‘but surely no one dg 
assert that my cousin is conniving a’ 
thing improper?” 

If I thought sh 


“Certainly not! 
doing anything wrong I would har 
asking you to help trap her, wot 
Didn’t I tell you that we might ever 
to enlist your cousin’s coéperation? 
imagine, when you make inquiry, 
course you will do at once, you'll fin 
since you saw your cousin she hai 
Goldsborough, or Geltmann—to giv 
his real name—and that he asked | 
send the wire to. Madame Ybanca.” 

“That being assumed as correc 
weight of the proof would seem to 
upon the madame rather than upor 
Ballister, wouldn’t it?” es 

“Frankly I don’t know. At tim 
coming up here on the train, I ha 
she must be the guilty one, and 
have felt sure that she was not. 
much I do know: One of those two 
absolutely innocent of any wrongd: 
the other one—pardon my langua 
guilty as hell. But perhaps it is on 
both that you should suspend j 
altogether until I have finished tellil 
the whole business, as far as I kn 


our branch of the service had be 
ton were friends of Geltmann. 


Now while in Washington he was 
ably attentive to just two womel 
Ballister and Madame Ybanca. Ne 
a lengthening of the parallel: 
them are small women; both of th 


have refined voices. Neither speal 
any especial accent, for the m 
though married to a Latin, is 
She has black hair, v 
Ballister’s hair is a golden red- 


by the three men who spoke to the 
ical Mrs. Williams might apply bo « 
“Then which of the two is supp 


you call him?” 
Mullinix smiled a trifle. 
“TI was rather expecting that 
would come along about here,” he si! 
only wish I could tell you; it mig 
plify matters. But so far as the a! 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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1 


lontinued from Page 126) 
points, there is nothing to indi- 
either of them really cared for 
>» for either of them. The atten- 
ch he paid them both, impar- 
re those which a man might pay 
man, whether she was married or 
1, without creating gossip. There 
gestion here of a dirty scandal. 
in who is serving Geltmann’s ends 
, not for love of him and not even 
he is fascinated by him, but for 
‘She has agreed to sell out her 
she land she was born in, for hire. 
of that much.” 
which of them is presumed to be 
g need of funds?”’ 
you score. I was expecting that 
soo. As a matter of fact both of 
d money. Madame Ybanca be- 
1 bridge-playing set—a group of 
women who play for high stakes. 
neen a heavy loser and her hus- 
like many politically prominent 
mericans, is not a fabulously 
yan. I doubt whether he would be 
althy at all, either by the stand- 
s own people or of ours. As for 
ister, I have reports which prove 
) source of income except a mod- 
nee from her brother, the senator, 
1 moderate circumstances only; 
common talk about Washington 
s extravagant beyond her means. 
considerable sums to tradesmen 
_and furs, millinery, jewelry and 
It is fair to assume that she is 
oy her debts. On the other hand, 
Ybanca undoubtedly wants funds 
h to meet her losses at bridge. So 
mption in this direction runs as 
iwainst one as against the other.” 
then, barring these slight clews— 
my way of thinking really aren’t 
ll—and when you have eliminated 
astance of Goldsborough’s having 
sctly proper attentions to both of 
jultaneously, what is there to 
e belief that one or the other must 


nith’s voice still carried a sugges- 
epticism. 

oming to that. Of course their 
being what they are, neither I nor 
c Secret Service operative would 
stion either one or both of them. 


‘without being under observation. 
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On a mere hazard you cannot go to the 
beautiful young wife of the distinguished 
representative of a friendly nation, and a 
woman besides of irreproachable character, 
and accuse her of being in the pay of an 
international crook. You cannot do this 
any more than you could attempt a similar 
liberty with regard to an equally beautiful 
woman of equally good repute who happens 
to be a prominent figure in the most exclu- 
sive circles of this country and the favorite 
sister of a leader on the Administration 
side in the United States Senate. Of course 
since the developments began to focus sus- 
picion upon them, they have been watched. 
Yesterday at church Miss Ballister’s wrist 
bag was picked. Along with things of no 
apparent significance, it contained a note 
received by her the day before from Golds- 
borough—Geltmann rather—reminding her 


that they were to meet to-morrow night at | 


your cousin’s party. Later in the afternoon 
Madame Ybanca received a telegram and 
sent an answer, as I have told you; a tele- 
gram inviting her to the very same party. 
Putting two and two together, I think I see 
Geltmann’s hand showing. Having put 
two and two together, I came to New York 
to get. in touch with you and to enlist 


“Why not you? I remembered that 
Mrs. Hadley-Smith was related to you. I 
felt pretty sure that you would be going to 
her party. And I am morally sure that at 
the party Geltmann means to meet his 
confederate—Miss Ballister or Madame 
Ybanca, as the case may be—and to re- 
ceive from her the bit of paper that means 
so much to him and to those he is serving 
in the capacity of a paid agent. It will be 
easy enough to do the thing there; whereas 
a meeting in any other place, public or pri- 
vate, might be dangerous for both of them. 

“Miss Ballister will be coming over from 
Washington to-morrow. She has a chair- 
car reservation on the Pennsylvania train 
leaving there at ten o’clock in the morning. 
I don’t know what train Madame Ybanca 
will take, but the news will be coming to 
me by wire before she is aboard the train. 
Each one of them is now being shadowed; 
each one of them will be shadowed for 
every moment while she is on her way and 
during her stay here; and of course Gelt- 
mann cannot stir a step outside his suite at 
the Hotel Atminster, on Fortieth pce 

e 
didn’t know it, but he was under observa- 
tion when he woke up yesterday morning. 

“But I think these precautions are of 
mighty little value; I do not expect any 
important result from them. On the other 
hand, I am convinced that the transfer of 
the dispatch will be attempted under your 
cousin’s roof. I do not need to tell you 
why Geltmann should have 
sought, to insure the pres- 
ence of both women here 
at one time. He is smart 
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“I Took a Chance. I Charged Him Point:Blank With Being the Thief” 
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@ When glasses are needed, properly fitted Shelltex Rimmed 
Shur-on Spectacles bring the smile of good eyesight and good 
health back to the faces of children. The Shelltex rims also 
give lens protection that prevents breakage. As Shelltex 
Rimmed Shur-ons are especially adapted to children’s wear, 
see that you get the genuine. Optical specialists will be glad 
to supply Shur-ons if they know you want them, so always 
ask: "Is this a Shur-on?" 


Quality 
Beyond 
Question 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 


Sole Mfts. of Shur-on Optical Goods 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 


is stamped in the bridge of every 
Shur-on Spectacle and Eye- 
glass Mounting. Be sure 
it is in your glasses. 


A New Market 
for the Most 
Universal Commodity 


— the IDEA 


$2000 for an IDEA 


MR. DAVID DUFF of Ohio is a successful 
subscription representative of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


He is full of ideas—good ideas—for increasing the 
circulation of the publications he represents and, 
at the same time, increasing Ais profits. 

On one of these ideas alone he has already earned 
$2000, and he has hardly skimmed the cream of 
its possibilities. There is room on the Curtis Rep- 
resentative Staff for more men and women with 
ideas. Every opportunity is offered for rapid ad- 
vancement,and even spare-time work isan assured 
means to permanent ever-increasing profits. 

For full details about your opportunity, refer to 
this ad and write us, giving your name and 
address, today. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
307 Independence Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Neverleek Top Material is 
the overwhelming choice 
of makers of fine motorcars 


ERE is a list of motor cars that 

are regularly equipped by their 
manufacturers with tops of Neverleek 
Material. A majority of them have 
been using Neverleek for many years 
—some since it was first put on the 
market seven years ago. 


Despite the higher cost of Never- 
leek, they prefer to use Neverleek 
because of its demonstrated quality. 
They know that Neverleek adds value 
to a car—style value and service value. 
It keeps its beauty and waterproof 
qualities through long years of service. 
It is thoroughly guaranteed. 


When you buy a new car, see that 
it has a top of Neverleek. If your old 
car needs a new top, specify Neverleek 
to your top-maker. Samples and book- 
let mailed on request. 


AMERICAN 
BELL 


CRAWFORD 
CUNNINGHAM 
DORRIS 
ELGIN 
ELCAR 
FRANKLIN 
GLIDE 
GRANT 
HATFIELD 
HAYNES 
HOLMES 
HUPMOBILE 
ORDAN 


LEXINGTON 
MARMON 
McFARLAN 
MAIBOHM 
MITCHELL 

MOON 

MOORE 
NATIONAL 
OWEN-MAGNETIC 


PAIGE 
(Essex, Larchmont) 


PAN-AMERICAN 
PEERLESS 
PIEDMONT 
ROAMER 
SAXON 


SCRIPPS-BOOTH 
(Model G) 
STANDARD 
STEARNS-KNIGHT 
STEPHENS 

STUTZ 

TEMPLAR 


VELIE 
WESTCOTT 


TOP MATERIAL 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 


31 Beach St., Boston 


969 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
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enough; he knows that in this case there 
is an added element of safety for him in 
numbers—that it is better to have both 
present. Then unwittingly the innocent one 
will serve as a cover for the guilty one. I 
think he figures that should discovery of 
the theft come soon—he not knowing it 
already has come—then in such case there 
will be a divided trail for us to follow, one 
end pointing toward Miss Ballister and the 
other toward the madame. Or, at least, soI 
diagnose his mental processes. 

‘Tf I have diagnosed them correctly, the 
big part of the job, Miss Smith, is now up 
to you. We figure from what she told Wes- 
terfeltner that the paper will be concealed 
on the person of the woman we are after— 
in her hair perhaps, or in her bosom; possi- 
bly in that favorite cache of a woman—her 
stocking. At any rate she will have it hid- 
den about her; that much we may count 
on for a certainty. And so it must be your 
task to prevent that paper from changing 
hands; better still, to get it into your own 
possession before it possibly can come 
under Geltmann’s eyes even for a moment. 
But there must be no scene, no violence 
used, no scandal; above all things there 
must be no publicity. Publicity is to be 
dreaded almost as much as the actual 
transfer. 

“For my part I can promise you this: 
I shall be in the house of your cousin to- 
morrow night, if you want me to be there. 
That detail we can arrange through her; but 
naturally I must stay out of sight. You 
must do your work practically unaided. I 
guarantee though to insure you plenty of 
time in which to do it. Geltmann will not 
reach the party until later than he expects. 
The gentleman will be delayed by one or 
a number of annoying but seemingly un- 
avoidable accidents. Beyond these points 
I have to confess myself helpless. After 
those two women pass inside Mrs. Hadley- 
Smith’s front door the real job is in your 
hands. You must find who has the paper 
and you must get it away from its present 
custodian without making threats, without 
using force—in short, without doing any- 
thing to rouse the suspicions beforehand of 
the person we are after, or to make the 
innocent woman aware that she is under 
scrutiny. 

** Above all, nothing must occur to make 
any of the other guests realize that any- 
thing unusual is afoot. For that would 
mean talk on the outside, and talk on the 
outside means sensational stories in the 
newspapers. You can make no mistake, 
and yet for the life of me I cannot see how 
you are going to guard against making 
them. Everything depends on you, and that 
everything means a very great deal to our 
country. Yes, everything depends on you, 
because I am at the end of my rope.” 

He finished and sat back in his chair, 
eying her face. Her expression gave him no 
clew to any conclusions she might have 
reached. 

“‘T’ll do my best,”’ she said simply, ‘‘but 
I must have full authority to do it in my 
own way.” 

“Agreed. I’m not asking anything else 
from you.” 

In a study she rose and went to the 
mantelpiece and took one book from the 
heap of books there. She opened it and 
glanced abstractedly through the leaves as 
they flittered under her fingers. 

With her eyes on the page headings she 
said to him: “I quarrel with one of your 
premises.” 

“Which one?” 

“The one that the woman we want will 
have the paper hidden in her hair or in her 
corsage or possibly in her stocking.” 

“Well, I couldn’t think of any other 
likely place in which she might hide it. 
She wouldn’t have it in a pocket, would 
she? Women don’t have pockets in their 
party frocks, do they?” 

Disregarding his questions she asked one 
herself: 

“You say it is a small strip of paper, and 
that probably it is rolled up into a wad 
about the size of a hazelnut?” 

“Tt was rolled up so when Westerfeltner 
parted from it—that’s all I can tell you. 
Why do you ask that?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t particularly matter. I 
merely was thinking of various possibilities 
and contingencies.”’ 

Apparently she now had found the place 
in the book which, more or less mechani- 
cally, she had been seeking. She turned 
down the upper corner of a certain page for 
a marker and closed the book. 

“Well, in any event,’’ she said, “‘I must 
get to work. I think I shall begin by calling 
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up my cousin to tell her, am 
things, that her party may have go; 
unique features that she had not i: 
in her program. And where can I re 
by telephone or by messenger—gay 
hour from now?” t 


A number of small things, seem; 
no wise related to the main issue, 9 
that evening and on the following 


she had planned for her All Fools 
incorporating some entirely new 
into the original scheme. In the; 
Miss Mildred Smith visited the h 
chief counter of a leading departme 
where she made selections and py 
from the stocks, going thence to 
dealing in harness and leather good, 
she gave a special commission for 
diate execution. 

Toward dusk of the evening ¢ 
first a smallish unobtrusive-lookin 
procured admittance to Mrs, ~ 
Smith’s home, on East Sixty-thire 
just off Fifth Avenue. With the; 
man having business on the pren 
walked through the front door alon 
group of helpers from the caterer’s 
inside, he sent a name by the butler 
Hadley-Smith, who apparently ; 
such word, for promptly she came 
stairs and personally escorted then 
small study at the back of the fir 
wherein, having been left alone, 
locked the door leading to the 
drew the curtains of the windows 
upon a rear courtyard, and proce 
make himself quite at home. 

He ate a cold supper which h 
spread upon a table and after that 
the telephone rather extensively. Th 
he lit a cigar and stretched himself 
sofa, smoking away with the air of 


i— a 


had smoked his third cigar, there 
soft knock thrice repeated upon tt 


at the Hotel Atminster, grew de 
peevish over the unaccountable fa 
his order to arrive from a theatri 
tumer’s, where he had selected i 
three days earlier. He was morally 
had been sent hours earlier by spec 
senger from the costume shop. In 
to his vexed inquiries the parcels 
ment of the hotel was equally sure 
box or package consigned to Mr. 
borough had been received. Final] 
ten o’clock, the missing costume was) 
to the gentleman’s door with a me 
profound regret from the assistant m 
who expressed sorrow that throu 
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od 


the 


(Continued from Page 130) 
‘clock had come and gone before 


dignant passenger finally was ‘set 
it his proper destination. 


» hour, very few of the prospective 
ints arrived before ten. But by ten, 
tle later, most of them were assem- 
) the big twin drawing-rooms on the 
oor of the Hadley-Smith establish- 
These two rooms, with the study 
them and the wide reception hall 
‘n alongside them, took up the most 
first-floor ground space of the town 
As the first arrivals noted, they had 
| ripped of furniture for dancing. One 
‘as quite empty, save for decorations; 
ier contained only a table piled with 
Even the chairs had been removed, 
it clear spaces along the walls. 
‘vas not such a very large party as 
go, for Mrs. Hadley-Smith had a 
ition for doing her entertaining on a 
yut an exceedingly smart scale. All 
here were not more than fifty on 
-and accounted for—by ten o’clock. 
J many had come in costume—as 
pantaloons, witches, Pierrots, Col- 
j2s, clowns and simples. For those 
ore evening dress the hostess had 
ed a store of dunce caps and dom- 
‘gay colors. Nearly everybody pres- 
*eady knew nearly everybody else. 
were only five or six guests from out 
(m, and of these Mme. Josephine 
a, wife of the great South American 
at, and Miss Evelyn Ballister, sister 
| distinguished Western statesman, 
’y odds the handsomest. Of women 
ere more than men; there usually 
re women than men in evidence at 


airs. 

about ten o’clock, Mrs. Hadley- 
stood out on the floor under the 
pnnecting but not exactly separating 
ed rooms. 

sten, please, everybody!”’ she called, 
he motley company, obeying the 
ons, clustered about her. ‘‘The musi- 
yon’t be here until midnight. After 


ing to play games—old games, such 
told they played in England two 
»d years ago on May Day and on All 
‘Day and on Halloween. There’ll be 
yants about and no one to bother us 
2’ll have these rooms to ourselves to 
5 as we please in.” 
-bble of politely enthusiastic exclama- 
ose. The good-looking widow could 
+ be depended upon to provide some- 


ie when she entertained. 


ve asked my cousin, Mildred, to take 
| of this part of our party,’ went on 
istess. ‘“She has been studying up on 
sbject, I believe.’’ She looked about 
'Oh, Mildred, where are you?”’ 
re,’ answered Miss Smith, emerging 
corner, pretty Madame Ybanca 
g with her. ‘“‘Madame Ybanca has 
hh marvelous, fascinating old jewelry 
at; I was just admiring it. Are you 
to start?” 
ioe. ready, if you are.” 
ssing to the one table in sight Miss 
took the party-colored cover from a 
tare cardboard box. Seemingly the box 
‘led to the top with black silk hand- 
2 thick heavy black handkerchiefs 
ere. 


a beginning,” she announced, “we 
ig to play a new kind of Blind Man’s 
t is to say, it may be new to us, 
1 some of our remote ancestors no 
‘played it a century or so back. In 
‘me we played as children one person 
lindfolded and was spun about three 
d then had to lay hands upon one 
others, all of whom were duty bound 
ad where they were, without moving 
ing—but you remember, I’m sure, 
you? In this version the rules are 
nt, as you'll see. 
tst we'll draw lots to see who’s going 
Tt, as we used to say when we were 
8. Wait a minute though— it will take 
ng to choose from among so many. 
Pll save time by finding a victim 
little crowd here.”” And she indicated 
bo Sl who chanced to be clustered 


g 
ou, Mr. Polk, and you, Miss Vane, 
du and you and you—and, oh yes, I’ll 
adame Ybanca too; she makes an 
dozen. I shan’t include myself, be- 
I rather think I had better act as 
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referee and general factotum until you 
learn the game.” 

The chosen group faced her while the 
others pressed up in anticipation. From a 
pocket in her red-and-white clown’s blouse 
Miss Smith produced a sheaf of folded bits 
of tissue paper. 

“One of these papers bears anumber,’’ she 
went on, as she made a selection of twelve 
slips from the handful. ‘All the others are 
blank. I know which one is marked, but no 
one else does. Now then, take a slip, each 
of you. The person who draws the num- 
bered slip is It.’ 

In mock solemnity each of the selected 
twelve in turn drew from between Miss 
Smith’s fingers a colored scrap. 

“Mine’s a blank,”’ called out Miss Vane, 
opening her bit of paper. 

“Mine too.” 

“And mine.” 

“And mine is.” 

“Who has it, then?”’ 

“T seem:to have drawn the fatal num- 
ber,” said Madame Ybanca, holding up 
her slip for all to see the markings on it. 

“So you have,” agreed Miss Smith. 
“Now then, everybody pick out a black 
handkerchief from this box—they’re all ex- 
actly alike. Not you, though, madame. I’ll 
have to prepare you for your réle myself.” 
So saying, she took one-of the handker- 
chiefs and folded it into a long flat strip. 

“Now, madame, please put your arms 
back of you—so! You see, I’m going to tie 
your hands behind your back.” 

“Oh, does everybody have to be tied?”’ 
demanded Miss. Vane. 

“No, but everybody excepting the ma- 
dame must be blindfolded,” stated Miss 
Smith. “‘T’ll explain in just one minute 
when I’m done with the madame here.” 
With fast-moving fingers she firmly drew 
the handkerchief about the young matron’s 
crossed wrists. Madame Ybanca uttered a 
Sharp littles Ouch lt? 3 tisen 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Miss Smith. 
“‘Am I binding you too tightly?” 

“No, not that; but I think you are mak- 
ing one of my bracelets press into my flesh. 
It’s such a thick cumbersome thing any- 
way.” ; 

“Shall I slip it farther up your arm?”’ 
asked Miss Smith. 

“No, take it off entirely, won’t you, and 
keep it for me? It fastens with a little 
clasp.” 

So Miss Smith undid the bracelet, which 
was a band of curiously chased heavy gold, 
studded with big bosses containing blue 
stones, and dropped it into her handy 
blouse pocket. 

Then swiftly she finished her task of knot- 
ting the handkerchief ends and Madame 
Ybanca, very securely bound, stood forth 
in the midst of a laughing ring, making a 
pretty and appealing picture with her face 
slightly flushed by embarrassment. 

“One thing more for your adornment 
and you'll be ready,” promised Miss Smith. 

Burrowing beneath the remaining hand- 
kerchiefs in the box she produced a collar- 
like device of soft russet leather, all hung 
with fat silver sleigh bells which, being 
loosely sewed to the fabric by means of 
twisted wire threads, jingled constantly 
and busily. The slightest movement set 
thewires to quivering like antenne and the 
bells to making music. Miss Smith lifted 
the leather circlet down over Madame 
Ybanca’s head so that it rested upon her 
shoulders, looping across just below the 
base of the throat. 

“Take a step forward,” she bade the 
madame, and as the latter obeyed, all 
the bells tinkled together with a constant 
merry clamor. : 

“Behold!” said Miss Smith. “The lady 
of the bells is caparisoned for her part. 
Now then, let each person blindfold his or 
her eyes with the handkerchief you have; 
but take care that you are well blinded. 

“Oh, Miss Ballister, let me adjust your 
handkerchief, won’t you? I’m afraid you 
might disarrange that lovely hair ornament 
of yours unless you have help. There! 
How’s that? Can you see anything at all? 
How many fingers do I hold up?” 

“Oh, I’m utterly in the dark,” said Miss 


Ballister. “I can’t see a thing.” 
“Are you all hooded?” called Miss 
Smith. 


A chorus of assents went up. 

“Good! Then listen a moment: It will 
be Madame Ybanca’s task to catch hold of 
some one of you with her hands fastened as 
they are behind her. It is your task to keep 
out of her way; the bells are to warn you of 
her approach. Whoever is caught takes her 
place and becomes It. Ready—go!”’ 
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3AKED BEANS 


A a luncheon dish, they are as appetizing as they 
are nutritive. More than this, they are ready 
to serve. Good hot or cold. 

Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens by dry 
heat until all the beans are mealy, sweet and whole- 
some. It is the painstaking way, but it is the way to 


OVEN 


attain guality. 

Everything that Heinz makes is good to eat. That 
is the unvarying testimony. And everything that 
Heinz makes is good to eat because, first, last and 


all the time the aim of the entire business is gua/ity. 


Some of the 


Spaghetti W four Karle 


Olive Oil 


Vinegar 


Cream Soups 


|All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Business efficiency 
and good digestion 


ANY a man in a position of 
authority is a failure because 
of his petulant, fault-finding 

manner to those under him. To his 
assistants his faults are attributable 


to a bad disposition. 


In reality his 


trouble may be wholly due to a bad 


digestion. 


A man whose digestion is impaired, even 
slightly, is prone to be irritable, cross and 
annoyed by trifles. Under these condi- 
tions, he is unable to do his best work or 
obtain codperation and the best work from 
those around him. 

The whole efficiency of many an organi- 
zation is often lowered by the digestive 
troubles of the “man at the top’”— troubles 
due in many an instance to a fidelity to 
the business that has led him to eat his 
meals hastily, without proper mastication, 
or the slightest mental relaxation. . 

If such a man will pay strict attention to 
his diet, eat rationally and chew a stick of 
my original pepsin gum for ten minutes 
after each meal his digestive troubles will 
disappear and there will be a noticeable in- 
crease in efficiency which will extend to 
the whole staff. 


New York 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland Chicago 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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Standing a moment as though planning 
a campaign Madame Ybanca made a quick 
dash toward where the others were grouped 
the thickest. But her bells betrayed her. 
From before her they scattered and broke 
apart, stumbling, groping with outstretched 
hands to find the wall, jostling into one 
another, caroming off again, whooping 
with laughter. Fast as Madame Ybanca 
advanced, the rest all managed to evade 
her. She halted, laughing in admission of 
the handicap upon her, when before she 
had been so confident of a capture; then, 
changing her tactics, she undertook to 
stalk down some member of the blind- 
folded flock by stealthy, gentle forward 
steps. But softly though she might ad- 
vance, the telltale bells gave ample notice 
of her whereabouts, and the troop fled. 
Moreover, even when she succeeded—as 
she soon did—in herding someone into a 
corner, the prospective victim, a man, man- 
aged to slip past her out of danger, being 
favored by the fact that to grasp him with 
one of her fettered hands she must turn 
entirely about. So he was able to wriggle 
out of peril and her clutching fingers closed 
only on empty air. 

“It’s not so easy as it seemed,” she con- 
fessed. 

“Keep trying,’’ counseled the referee, 
keeping pace with her. Miss Smith’s eyes 
were darting everywhere at once, watching 
the hooded figures keenly, as though to de- 
tect any who might seek to cheat by lifting 
his or her mufflings. ‘‘ You’re sure to catch 
somebody presently. They can’t dodge you 
every time, you know.” 

So Madame Ybancea tried again. Ahead 
of her the fugitives stampeded, milling 
about in uncertain circles, gliding past her 
along the walls, fleeing from one room to 
the other and back again—singly, by pairs 
and threes. They touched her often, but by 
reason of her hampered state she never 
could touch, with her hands, any of them 


in their flight. 


As Mrs. Hadley-Smith, fleeing alone, 
came through the doorway with both her 
arms outstretched to fend off possible col- 
lisions, a sharp low whisper spoken right 
alongside of her made her halt. The whis- 
perer was her cousin. Unobserved by the 
madame and unheard by anyone else, Miss 
Smith spoke a word or two in her cousin’s 
ear. The next instant almost Mrs. Hadley- 
Smith, apparently becoming confused as to 
the direction from which the sound of bells 
approached, hesitated in indecision and 
was fairly trapped by the pursuer. 

*“Who’s caught? Who’s caught?” cried 
several together. 

“You’re not supposed. to know—that 
makes the fun all the better,” cried Miss 
Smith. “You may halt a bit to get your 
breath, but nobody is to touch his or her 
blindfold.” 

““T’m sure you took pity on me and let 
me tag you,” said Madame Ybanca in an 
undertone to her victim as Miss Smith, 
deftly freeing the younger woman’s hands, 
proceeded to bind the hostess’ wrists at her 


ack. ; 

“Not at all,’ replied Mrs. Hadley- 
Smith, also under her breath. “I was 
stupid or awkward or perhaps both at 
once—that’s all.” 

A moment later when the collar of bells 
had been shifted to the new wearer’s 
shoulders, the madame, covering up her 
own eyes, moved away to join the ranks of 
the blindfolded. 

Before taking up the chase Mrs. Hadley- 
Smith cast a quick look toward her cousin 
and the cousin replied with a nod and a 
significant glance toward a certain quarter 
of the same room in which they stood. 
Raising her eyebrows to show she under- 
stood the widow moved toward the place 
that had been indicated. From her path 
the gayly clad figures retreated, eddying 
and tacking in uncertain flight away from 
the jingle of the bells. 

Had any third person there had the use 
of his or her eyes that person would have 
witnessed now a strange bit of byplay and— 
given a fair share of perception—would 
have realized that something more impor- 
tant than.a petty triumph in the playing of 
a game was afoot. Having vision this third 
person would have seen how Mrs. Hadley- 
Smith, disregarding easier chances to make 
a capture, strove with all her power to 
touch one particular chosen quarry; would 
have seen how twice, by a quick twist of a 
graceful young body, the hunted one eluded 
those two tied hands outthrust to seize her; 
how at the third time of trying the huntress 
scored a victory and laid detaining hold 
upon a fold of the fugitive’s costume; and 
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was that the newest victim was By 
Ballister. 

“Oh, somebody else has been nah 
Goody! Goody! I’m glad I got aw 
shouted Miss Vane, who was by nature 
berant and of a high spirit. “‘I wonder 
it is now?’’ She threw back her head 
deavoring to peep out along her tilted; 
“‘T hope it’s a man this time. It’s mon 
citing—being pursued by a man.” 

“Don’t forget—no one is to look,” wa 
Miss Smith as keeper of the rules, 
would spoil the sport if you knew who’ 
pursuing you next.” 

Already she had stripped the bline 
from about Miss Ballister’s head and w: 
quick jerk at the master knot had freed 
cousin from bondage., With flirti 
tions she twisted the folded kerchief in 
rope. Practice in the work seemed to] 
given to her added deftness and speed 
in no more time than it takes to tell, 
she had drawn Miss Ballister’s sm 
arms round behind their owner’s back 
was busied at the next step of her off 
Almost it seemed the girl surrenderec 


quickness in her fingers as she placed 
veined wrist upon the other and > 
double wraps made them snugly fast. 

“Tt hurts—it pinches! You’ve be 
me too tightly,’’ murmured the prisone 
involuntarily she strained against the 
of the trussings. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’”’ whispered } 
Smith. ‘‘I’ll ease you in just a seco} 
But despite her promise she made no in 
diate move to do so. Instead she cont 
herself with lifting the collaret of bel 
over Mrs. Hadley-Smith’s head and 
stowing it upon the rounded shoulder 
the girl. As she brought the jingling 
ness down in its place her hands lingere 
one fleeting.space where a heavy, qui 
old-fashioned gold locket—an_heirl 
that might have come down from a gr 
mother’s days—was dangling from a. 
chain that encircled the girl’s neck. 
parently’she caught a finger in the chain 
before she could free it she had given asl 
tug at the chain, thereby lifting the lo 
from where it rested against the white / 
of its wearer’s throat. 

“T—I’m afraid I can’t play,” Miss 
lister almost gasped out the words; | 
drawing in her breath with a sharp 
“This room—it’s so warm. I feel 4 
faint, really Ido. Please untie me. Ish 
be able to go on.’ Her voice, tho 
pitched still in a low key, was sharpi 
with a nervous entreaty. 

“TI will of course if you really do 
badly,” said Miss Smith. Then an ins} 
tion seemed to come to her. Her 
sparkled. : 

“Oh,” she said, “I’ve a beautiful i 
We'll play an April Fools’ joke on t 
We'll make them all think you still are 
and while they’re dodging about tryin 
keep away from you we'll slip away 
gether and be at the other end of 
house.”’ By a gesture of one hand and’ 
a finger of the other across her lips 
press the need of secrecy, she brought | 
Hadley-Smith into the little conspiracy 

“Don’t blindfold yourself, Claire,” 
whispered. ‘You must help Miss Ball 
and me to play a joke on the others. — 
are to keep the bells rattling after w 
gone. See? This way.” 

With that she shifted the leathern 
from about Miss Ballister’s neck an 
placed it over Mrs. Hadley-Smith’s het 
bent forward to receive it. Smiling m 
preciation of the proposed hoax the 
took a step or two. | 

“Watch!” whispered Miss Smith in! 
Ballister’s ear. ‘‘See how well t et 
works. There—what did I tell you?” 

For instantly all the players, decelv! 
the artifice, were falling back, hudd 
away from the fancied danger zon 

(Concluded on Page 137) 
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a. 


‘oncluded from Page 134) 
\ley-Smith went toward them. In 
instant Miss Smith silently had 
ye nearest door and, beckoning to 
lister to follow her, was tiptoeing 
t into the empty hall. The door 
atly behind them. 
Zallister laughed a forced little 
he turned, presenting her back 
‘mith. 
untie me, please do.” In her 
to be free she panted out the 


y,” agreed Miss Smith. “But I 
should get éntirely away, out of 
ore the bells stop ringing and the 
ins to dawn on them. There’s a 
Ay right here at the-end of the 
| we go there and hide from them? 
2 you of that handkerchief then.” 
yes; but quickly, please!” Miss 
3 note was insistent; you might 
»ading, certainly it was agitated. 
ied this way gives one such a 
ort of feeling—it’s horrid, really 
_never let anyone tie my hands 
cong as I live. It’s enough to give 
srics—honestly it is.’’ 

erstand. Come on, then.” 

me hand slipped inside the curve 
her’s elbow Miss Smith hurried 
» study door masked beneath the 
sirs, and opening it, ushered her 
eer room. 

jained an occupant: a smallish 
. mild-looking gray eyes, who at 
‘ance rose up from where he Sat, 
eadily at them. At sight of the 
sd stranger Miss Ballister halted. 
ved a shocked little exclamation 
‘ed, pulling away from her escort 
she meant to flee back across the 
. But her shoulders came against 
panels. 

or so soon had been shut behind 
ag off retreat. 

-” said the stranger. 

nith stood away from the shrink- 
b leaving it quite alone. 

is the woman,” she said, and sud- 
' voice was accusing and hard. 
en paper is in that necklace she is 
sound her neck.” 

es of the truth of the charge 
had only to look into their cap- 
a Her first little fit of distress 


her so suddenly while she was 
nd had made her pale. Now her 
3 ghastly. Little blemishes under 
tood out in blotches against its 
ce, and out of the mask her eyes 
a dumb terror. She made no 
out her lips, stiff with fright, 
»form words that would not come. 
ders heaved as—futilely—she 
/ wrench her arms free. Then 
ter head sank forward and her 
tan to bend under her. 
i going to faint!’”’ warned 


f them sprang forward and to- 
ey eased the limp shape down 
irug. She lay there at their feet, a 
jittle bundle. But there was no 
‘mn, no mercifulness in their faces 
\oked down at her. 
ide the slumped form Miss Smith 
‘mm and felt for the clasp of the 
\ain and undid it. She pressed the 
the locket and opened it, and from 
receptacle revealed within, where 
‘ire might once have been, she 
i..a tightly folded half sheet of yel- 
iment paper, which had it been 
nto a ball would have made a 
eg the size of the kernel of a fair- 
X grasped it eagerly, pressed “it 
fad took one glance at the familiar 
written below the close-set array 
igly meaningless and unrelated 


‘e way he said it. ‘“‘But how did 
’ How was it done?” 

| ked up from where she was cast- 
> binding about the relaxed hands 
conscious culprit. 
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“Tt wasn’t hard—after the hints you 
gave me. I made up my mind yesterday 
that the paper would probably be hidden 
in a piece of jewelry—in a bracelet or under 
the setting of a ring possibly; or in a hair 
ornament possibly; and I followed that 
theory. Two tests that I made convinced 
me that Madame Ybanca was innocent; 
they quite eliminated Madame Ybanca 
from the equation. So I centered my efforts 
on this girl and she betrayed herself soon 
enough.” 

“Betrayed herself, how?’ 

“An individual who has been tempora- 
rily deprived of sight will involuntarily 
keep his or her hands upon any precious 
object that is concealed about the person— 
I suppose you know that. And as I watched 
her after I had blindfolded her 7 

“After you had what?” 

“Blindfolded her. Oh, I kept my prom- 
ise,’ she added, reading the expression on 
his face. ‘There was no force used, and no 
violence. She suffered herself to be blind- 
folded—indeed, I did the blinding myself. 
Well, after she had been blindfolded with a 
thick silk handkerchief I watched her, and 
I saw that while with one hand she groped 
her way about, she kept the other hand 
constantly clutched upon this locket, as 
though to make sure of the safety of some- 
thing there. So then I was sure; but I was 
made doubly sure by her actions while I 
was tying her hands behind her. And then, 
after I had her tied and helpless, I could 
experiment further—and I did—and again 
my experiment convinced me I was on the 
right track.” 

“Yes—but tying her hands—didn’t she 
resist that?” 

“No; you see, she let me tie her hands 
too. It was a part of a game. They all 
played it.” 

“Some of the others were blinded, eh?”’ 

“All of them were; every single one of 
them was. They still are, I imagine, pro- 
viding my cousin is doing her part—and I 
am sure she is. There’ll be no suspicion of 
the truth, even after their eyes are un- 
hooded. Claire has her explanations all 
ready. They’ll miss this girl of course and 
wonder what has become of her, but the ex- 
planation provides for that: She was taken 
with a sudden indisposition and slipped 
away with me, not wishing to spoil the fun 
by staying on after she began to feel badly. 
That’s the story they’ll be told, and there’s 
no reason why they shouldn’t accept it as 
valid either. See! She’s coming to.” 

“Then I’ll get out and leave you to at- 
tend to her. Keep her here in this room 
until she’s better, and then you may send 
her back to her hotel. You might tell her 
that there is to be no prosecution and no 
unpleasant notoriety for her if only she 
keeps her mouth shut about all that’s hap- 
pened. Probably she’ll be only too glad to 
do that, for I figure she has learned a 
lesson.’ 

“You won’t want to question her, then, 
after she has been revived?’’ 

“Tt’s quite unnecessary. I have the 
other ends of the case in my hands. And 
besides I must go outside to meet our dear 
friend Geltmann when he arrives. He 
should be driving up to the house pretty 
soon—I had a telephone message five min- 
utes ago telling me to expect him shortly. 
So I’m going out to break some sad news 
to him on the sidewalk. He doesn’t know 
it yet, but he’s starting to-night on a long, 
long trip; a trip that will take him clear 
out of this country—and he won’t ever, 
ever be coming back. 

“But I'll call on you to-morrow, if I 
may—after I’ve seen to getting him off for 
the West. I want to thank you again in be- 
half of the Service for the wonderful thing 
you’ve done so wonderfully well. And I 
want to hear more from you about that 
game you played.” 

“T’ll do better than that,’’ she promised: 
“Tl let you read about it in a book—an 
old secondhand book, it is; you saw it yes- 
terday. Maybe I can convert you to read- 
ing old books; they’re often full of things 
that people in your line should know.”’ 

“Lady,” he said reverently, ‘‘you’ve 
made a true believer of me already.” 
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LIFT “e DOT Fasteners 


The ‘‘Lift-the-Dot’’ three-side lock fastener has 
three chief points of superiority. It holds securely. 
It is operated in a most simple manner. It is neat, 
compact and ornamental. 


The great thing about this fastener is its simplic- 
ity. It is fastened simply by pressing the socket 
down on the solid post. The instant it snaps it is 
locked on three sides—and stays put. Yet it unfastens 
instantly—and easily—when you lift the fourth side, 
the side with the dot. 


The universal success of ‘‘Lift-the-Dot’’ on auto- 
mobile tops and curtains has led to its general use on 
luggage, sporting goods and many other kinds of 
leather and canvas articles. 


The Lift-the-Dot along with five other fasteners goes to make up 
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of Fasteners 


The “ Lift-the-Dot” Fastener The “ Veltex Dot” Fastener 
The “ Durable Dot” Fastener The “ Anzo Dot’ Fastener 
The “ Segma Dot” Fastener 


A fastener to meet every fastener need. Manufacturers of 
goods requiring fasteners should investigate The Dot Line. 
Catalog mailed upon request. 
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FASTENER CO. BOSTON. MASS. 


Makers of The “DOT” Line of Fasteners 
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“Smoother 
Faces” 


OU have pictured—every man has—the happy shave; 
BY ei. just right heft of the razor, the painless purr of the 
blade, the quick job, the silken skin. 

That’s the shave you have always wanted. That’s a 
Smoother Face. A Smoother Face is a business asset; a 
social necessity; the daily habit of the fastidious; the mark 
of the Gem user. 

Millions of Gem users on six continents know this shav- 
ing truth— 


“<The Blade is the Razor’’ 


Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen as Damascus steel—have 
a durable delicacy of edge ‘that actually gives a silken skin, 
a happy shave. 

Specially tempered, hardened and ground, they are then 
patent-processed, tested and double-inspected. Only our 39 
years of experience and “know how” could produce such 
blades! 

The Gem frame —so simple to the eye and yet so vital to 
your shave—holds the blade against your face at the Uni- 
versal Angle. No adjustment is necessary. 
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MASKEE 
DAMASKEENE 


Learn to know the Gem. Learn the comfort, the pride, 
the content of a Smoother Face. Fit aGem Damaskeene 
Blade into a Gem frame and get the full service you can ask 
from any razor. 


Every man should read the new folder 
‘‘Smoother Faces and How To Get 
One.’’ Shall we send you a copy? 


The Standard Gem Set in- 
cludes frame and handle, 


$ 0 stropping de- 
== vice and seven 
- Damaskeene 


Blades in 
compact, velvet-lined case. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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themorning. Thisis Mr. Wilson’s leverage. 
He does everything he does with long his- 
torical handles. He is rowing daily with 
thousand-year oars. 

The only person who can unworthily 
govern President Wilson’s action or make 
him afraid will be someone—some man 
of genius who will entrance and hold the 
world forever with anything he might 
choose to say about Woodrow Wilson or 
anything he might fancy to think about 
him—taking a poor President Wilson all 
tied down as he is of course in the heavy 
toting job of merely making history, and 
writing up the history Mr. Wilson has really 
made, in a way Mr. Wilson has not time 
to write it. 

This man could elbow in ahead of Mr. 
Wilson with posterity, and tuck him into 
any little place he would like in the minds, 
in the effective working judgments, the 
smiles and tears of men forever. Shakspere 
could possibly—I do not make this as an 
accusation, but if anyone could do it at all 
Ishould.say Shakspere could possibly swerve 
Wilson from his course and lure him into 
not being true to his larger purpose. Some 
men are bribed by dollars, some by hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, some by a 
thousand years. Aristophanes or Cervantes 
could manage Mr. Wilson best, Cervantes 
especially. But since there is no Shak- 
spere, no Aristophanes, not even a Carlyle in 
America, the country and the world are 
going to be saved from President Wilson’s 
being corrupted, being swerved from his 
true course; and America is going to achieve 
in President Wilson the longest-ranged, the 
most historical-minded, independent, un- 
polarized public career in history. 

Inasmuch as the genius of the moment 
and the tragedy of the hour call most of all 
for the particular kind of arbitration-board 
aloofness, the particular kind of independ- 
ence of the passion of the moment of which 
Woodrow Wilson is master, it is not a little 
fortunate that the world in its present 
mood of toploftical crowds and babels of 
hot and roaring cities is fitted up with it. 
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CANNOT help thinking what Mr. Lin- 

coln, if he could manage to get back for 
four weeks, might say to Mr. Wilson’s going 
before the American people and Congress 
with a League of Nations—I cannot help 
thinking what Mr. Lincoln, if he were to 
step one side and have a quiet word with 
him, would say to Senator Lodge; or what 
Mr. Lincoln would say to Colonel Harvey. 

I do not know, but I do know that if Mr. 
Lincoln could come back and have a talk 
with Mr. Lodge and Colonel Harvey, what- 
ever he said or whatever he did, we should 
not find Lincoln petering out into a mere 
Republican. We should find him speaking 
of the world and of what a hundred million 
people in America in the desperate civil 
war of a world, in the staggering and stut- 
tering of forty nations, could possibly do in 
the course of the next few years to help the 
man the world has appointed to pull it to- 
gether. The world has apparently given 
Mr. Wilson this appointment not only be- 
cause he represents a world, not only be- 
cause he represents us, but because in a 
very singular and very extraordinary degree 
he represents his own soul and has a vision 
and stands by a vision. 

And what the world wants most des- 
perately at the moment is a vision or a 
working ideal to turn on. It has chosen 
Mr. Wilson because he has one. A man with 
a vision at this time becomes the linchpin 
of the world. 

I admit that the idealism of a man who 
has the philosophic temperament does not 
appeal to me so much as the idealism of the 
man who has the artistic temperament. In 
a time when everything turns on visualiz- 
ing ideals to people, I would have said, if I 
had been asked, that an idealist with a 
special genius for visualizing rather than 
for philosophizing would be more practical 
and would do quicker work than Mr. Wilson. 

But I am tired—for one—of trying to 
point out to God the kind of idealist I think 
he really ought to use at this time. The 
fact that in wild moments I feel Mr. Wilson 
ought to be more like me, or even the idea 
Senator Borah seems to have that he ought 
to be an Idaho idealist, seems to me irrele- 
vant. Mr. Wilson has the position of head 
idealist of the world at the present mo- 
ment, and if God himself puts up with using 
the kind of idealists we have, why should 


not Senator Lodge and Senator Bo 
several of us? Some people hayea 
preference for the kind of idealist 
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should understand him, believe in him, like 
him and like to work with him. 

One would have said theoretically that a 
dominating type of man like the President, 
who leads his party out of obscurity be- 
cause he has more practical imagination 
about it and what it can do than anybody 
else, and who leads his nation out of its 
comparative provincialism and obscurity 
to the undisputed first place among the na- 
tions of the world because he has more 
imagination—and more historic imagina- 
tion—about his people than anybody else, 
would instinctively understand and like, and 
like to work with, the biggest men America 
has produced, the men who have succeeded 
by showing the most imagination and the 
most courage in business. 

Mr. Wilson had all of these men standing 
with him once. 

No Administration has ever had one- 
twentieth of the men of this kind in its 
service that President Wilson’s had during 
the war. 

It was because the American Govern- 
ment was taken over by men of business 
genius in this country the last two years of 
the war, it was because American business 
men thrust themselves upon the Govern- 
ment, that the miracle of two million men 
in France was achieved, and that the Ger- 
mans with their scoffs at what an American 
Government could do in two years were 
brought to their knees. 

Everything the Germans said about the 
loose-jointedness and helplessness of the 
American Government was true, and we all 
know it was true, and that it would have 
proved to be true if American business men 
of the creative type had not practically 
commandeered the government offices at 
Washington, taken the Government for all 
practical purposes out of the hands of the 
Government, made a new Government, a 
great new impromptu Government, and 
run it themselves. 

They did this because America was fac- 
ing the horrors of war. 

America is facing to-day the horrors of 
peace, the far more serious, more perplex- 
ing, more original, more unprecedented 
horrors of peace—facing the running of 
forty nations instead of running one. And 
where now are the business men who stood 
by the President? 

It may be partly his fault and partly 
theirs, but where are they now? 

Unless the essence or quintessence of this 
war can be kept from being thrown away, 
can be bottled up where a whole world can 
get at it and have the use of it forever in 
some sort of League of Nations, unless the 
men who have stood by Mr. Wilson for a 
war that went to the root of war will stand 
by him now for a peace that will go to the 
root of peace, America will have to back 
away from the most stupendous oppor- 
tunity to be a great nation—to be a great 
nation at one stroke in six months—that has 
ever been offered to any nation since the 
day when nations first began toddling be- 
fore God on this poor puzzling little planet 
trying to grow up and be great! 

Just at the present moment, with Mr. 
Wilson returning to us with his great but 
not filled out or worked out conception of a 
League of Nations in his hands, the fate of 
the world hangs upon Mr. Wilson’s still 
being backed up by the powerful men who 
hurried to stand behind him during the war 
and who will have to stand behind him now 
for precisely the same reasons, in precisely 
the same spirit— overriding all personal and 
all party considerations—in which they 
stood behind him before. 

What lies most in the way of this seems 
to be not a political difficulty or an intel- 
lectual difficulty but a very lively personal, 
almost temperamental difficulty. 

The men IJ have in mind have in a quite 
astonishing degree a dislike and distrust of 
Mr. Wilson, and feel that he has a dislike 
and distrust of them. 

It cannot be said that it is the business 
men alone who are to blame for this. 

Why is it that the President looks, even 
if it is not true, as if he did not really like 
to have big business men get into the bus 
with him? 

Why is it that Woodrow Wilson in rush- 
ing to save a world does it in this reserved 
motorcycle way? 

Just Woodrow Wilson? 

Just the motorcycle? 

And the plain people looking on, afar off? 

I think it is because President Wilson, 
partly by politics, partly by temperament 
and partly by overwork, is out of touch 
with the real typical American business 
man as he really is. 
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The*Refil] Shaving Stick 


* “Refill”; this name was coined 
to describe a full-size 
COLGATE’S Shaving Stick 
threaded at the base so as to 
screw into the metal “Handy 
Grip.” 


* Ain as 


“like putting a new needle 
in a phonograph” 


OUcan renew the soap inyour 

Colgate’s “Handy Grip,” just 
as you can put a fresh needle in 
your phonograph. The “socket” 
has a screw thread and when the 
soap is used up you can screw in 
a “Refill” stick, which costs less 


than the complete Grip. 
‘*Handy Grip”’ 


30¢ 


‘*Refill’’ Stick 


22c 


You get extra economy with Colgate’s 
“Handy Grip”’ for, besides the “‘ Refill”’ 
feature, you can unscrew the last 1/-inch 
of soap and stick it on the ‘‘ Refill”’ so that 
it is all used. That saves you some fifty 
shaves—and every Colgate shave is so 
smooth and comfortable that it is worth 
saving. 


COLGATE © CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 


Some men still prefer to shave with a Cream 
though it is the least economical way. To 
these men, this friendly word: Clip this 
paragraph and mail it to us before Sept. 19, 
1919. We will send you, free, a trial tube of 
Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream. You 
cannot be sure you know the best till you 
have used Colgate’s. But we give you the 


a 


impartial advice to use the ‘‘ Handy Grip”’ as Wet the old 
the most convenient and economical way to stub and 
shave. We can do this impartially as we rhe Real" 
make all three forms of shaving soap—Stick, seraticks. 


Powder and Cream. Address Colgate & Co., 
Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Kennilworth Inn 
Biltmore, N.C. 
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Silent 

| SEWEL-CLO 

| ANY large hotels — ¥ 

and apartment (\ 

houses have discarded 

the noisy flushing 
water closet. 
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We have been able to show them 
how they could better serve their ¢‘ 
public by using the silent Si-wel-clo. \ 


The Si-wel-clo closet incorporates all the 
good mechanical features a water closet 
should have and adds that of extraordinarily 
quiet operation. 


The Si-wel-clo is only one item of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco’ All-Clay Plumbing 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, practical and 
permanent. How permanent can only be 
realized after experience with other kinds. 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, 
solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily 
cling to its glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by scouring. 
With time, inferior materials will lose their 
sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appear- 
ance become uninviting —the piece lose its 
usefulness. 


Insist that all your plumbing fixtures be of 
“Tepeco” ware. A wise investment—a 
beautiful one: 


If you intend to build or renovate your 
bathroom be sure to write for our instruc- 
tive book, ‘‘Bathrooms of Character.” 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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I wish someone would stand up with the 
President for the working idealist in Amer- 
ica as I see him. 

I am afraid the President is waiting for 
business angels. He does not really like our 
rough-hewn idealists or American men who 
have plain practical business imaginations. 
He does not trust us. 

Very well then. : 

Let us stand by him, fight for him and 
fight alongside him until he does, until he 
knows us better. 

The short cut to being understood by 
Mr. Wilson is to understand him, get into 
the harness with him, into close quarters 
with him until he cannot help understand- 
ing us. 

All we have to do is to stand by his el- 
bow, working with him, showing the same 
kind of creative imagination in seeing ways 
to get things done by a nation that he has 


shown in seeing things for a nation to do. 


We are idealists too. And we can prove 
it. We cannot get what we want without 
his idealism and he cannot get what he 
wants without ours. He has had the grit 
with the unseen and the grit with the seen, 
to stand out in the presence of forty na- 
tions, to put his foot in the door of the 
world for what we want, and hold it there 
with a vision and a courage that no other 
statesman in any other nation or in any 
other time has ever dreamed of; and if we 
disappoint him now the peoples of forty 
nations will turn away their faces in sorrow 
and defeat, and our children and our chil- 
dren’s children for a thousand years will 
mock us! ; 

The most distinguished and characteristic 
achievement of America is that our Amer- 
ican men have put social prestige, social 
meaning, intellectual distinction, idealism 
and practical working imagination into busi- 
ness and not into the homely affairs of life. 
American business men have made business 
a new art, a new science and a new pro- 
fession. 

Now is America’s chance to prove, and 
to prove in three weeks to forty waiting 
and listening nations, what American busi- 
ness men are really like. 

Incidentally we shall prove it to Mr. 
Wilson that we are idealists too. The way 
to do with Mr. Wilson’s disbelief or com- 
parative disbelief in American business men 
is to do things, and do things now, that will 
make him wonder why he had it, that will 
make him feel he is wrong about American 
business men. 

No man living to-day will be more glad, 
more proud to be wrong than Woodrow 
Wilson will be when we come flocking up 
round him and in the stupendous moment 
he has thrust upon the world, in the hush 
of forty nations, line up beside him, work 
out for him, work out with him the will and 
the vision of the peoples of the earth! 
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XN A TIME when every few minutes 
someone is getting up and trying to 
hold off a League of Nations by making 
little weak, scared and puttering improve- 
ments in it, the characteristic and conclu- 
sive thing for a people like the American 
people to do is to believe in the League of 
Nations so much and back it so hard that 
practically any kind of League of Nations 
will work. 

A situation in which everybody is asking 
questions and in which absolutely nobody 
knows is one in which a very few people 
who are very much afraid can tip over a 
country and upset a world. 

After all the main thing that is the matter 
with the league is the scared’ people—the 
scared and fretful people it is weighted 
down with. 

It is the spirit of the American people at 
a time like this to clear these people away, 
set them down hard in the back seats of 
the world, until the nucleus of the league 
goes through. 

Stop puttering, believe and act; putter 
when there is time for it—is the spirit of 
the American people to-day. 

The situation seems to be one in which a 
hundred and fifty years has been getting 
ready to prove to the American people and 
prove to the world what Americans are 
really like. 

It is just the sort of situation Americans 
have been practicing a hundred and fifty 
years to meet. 

It is our genius as a people to feel and act 
as Isabella acted and felt when she sold her 
jewels for Columbus to discover America. 
We are all discovering America too. We 
are a nation of immigrants, selected out of 
a world by our not being afraid of oceans. 
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And it is not only our genius, ou 
our spirit, it is our special gift, it 
cial practical technic to whack 
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unbelieving League of Nations ¢ 
has been trying to compel Preside 
to have. Everybody so shud 


thing down and peeling it away! 
Until at last, what is it we are 


assembled nations of the world say 
Ahem!” ers ll 
Once a year, too, perhaps. | 
low, beautiful, faint, foggy int 
tone! r 
Or it says to a nation when it b 
denly jumping up and being naugh 
Tut! Oh, dear! Do please be goi 


e 


the world ridiculous, and the hea 
peoples ashamed? a 
Because diplomats and politi 
afraid. LF 
The world’s conception, Mr. 
conception of America is that th 
crisis of the world is a crisis for’ 
motor or constructive genius of A 
nation of people who have struc 
nation of immigrants—is especiall 
to act. ¥ 
If I had a God I could under 
would not be a God to me, — 
League of Nations the details 0 
could tell people beforehand, in 
utes or a week, it would not be al 
Nations I should want. . 
The main fact about the worldi 
fifty years is that it is lea 
nothing—upon theundetermined 
of Nations that did not lean outu 
ing would not realize the world sit 
it is and would not be comp 
have been such things as leanin 
nothing before, and there are Ss! 
things left, thank God, like dying 
being born in this world, which h 
taken as risks. - 
Senator Borah in refusing to | 
thing to do with a League of 
does not know all about beforeha 
a woman refusing to have a chilc 
first seeing it and unless she can 
just the shade she wants for the ¢ 
eyes. 4 


yA 


that she would not marry am 
could show her specifications of 
children were going to be like, she 
acting in precisely the way Senat 
does about the League of Nation: 

There are many people who. 
into marriage in a foolish life 
(Concluded on Page 145. 


| 


.. 


- (Concluded from Page 142) 
instead of going into it the way likely 
x people usually do, making the wager 
he adventure and the determination 
, part of what it is for. But I will not 
‘e the American people as a whole are 
into a League of Nations the way old 
ind old women marry, balancing and 
ling querulously with seventy-two- 
aid Ratings. ; 

are leaning out upon nothing, but in 
ay an airplane does by keeping its 


* going. 

BY: need not sneer at leaning out 
nothing. 

ldren do it. 

nocracy does it. 
olanes do it. 

rius does it. 

many doesn’t do it. 
» whole quarrel of the nations with the 
an nation is that the other nations are 
ses and that the German nation is a 
er aggregation of talent. 

. German calculates everything out to 
h of an inch, but in all those things 
1 parts of a thing in which calculating 
otting will not work and in which the 
hing that will work is guessing and 
og right, initiative and inspiration, 
ring places for initiative and inspira- 
» work, the Germans are comparative 
s. The blunders of France, England 
merica, the gaps and inefficiencies 
nocracy, the creative instincts, the 
scious procreative instincts of dem- 
» institutions are beyond the Ger- 
| With spirited people life is made up 
guesses, of following a force within 
leads us to that which we know but 
5 prove, to that which we feel but 


see. 

things we care for in the non-German 
s, that we live for and die for, are 
mt, the possible, the probable, the 
ficent uncertainties, the adventures 
ves and in other people. We daily 
‘ea garden or like a child, in what we 
t, and in the sense of what we are 
to be. We lean out upon nothing. 
the difference between genius and 
| It is the difference between creat- 
rids ourselves and grabbing up sheer 
matics and numbers and multiplica- 
ibles and machinery—worlds other 
| have created. 

re is just one initiative the Germans 
‘the initiative a machine has, the 
ve of going on with a thing after 
nd-blood human beings are bored 
». What the German mind has is a 
f momentum—the momentum of 
yeople’s momentum. This may be a 
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bad quality to have, but a fine use of it can 
be made, which Germany will like, by the 
other people. 

If the world were a woodpile to be cut 
up, the Germans would naturally do the 
sawing best, and the rest of us would natu- 
rally prefer splitting. We would cook and 
the Germans would wash dishes; or they 
would fix up cooking so that it would be 
like washing dishes—a central national 
kitchen probably. 

But the thing for the other people to do 
in the world is to put off on to the Germans 
the things which we want done by machin- 
ery; and we should treat the Germans 
from now on the way they have shown 
they like to be treated and the way they 
treat one another, more or less as machines. 
They like it, we like it. We will set them 
going and keep an eye on them, but not 
particularly associate with them. 

The question now before the American 
people is: Are we or are we notin the present 
crisis of the world going to act like the 
Germans or are we going to be the kind of 
people other nations suppose we are? 

There are times in the lives of men and 
women and of nations that can be faced 
only without absolutely knowing, like child- 
birth and like death. 

It is not a time, with forty desperate 
nations knocking on the door, for us to ask 
each other. 

Or to ask a committee of the Senate; or 
to ask the President. 

It is a time to plank down millions of 
votes, billions of dollars, and ask God. 

The fate of a world cannot be calculated 
out and put on paper by a few talented men 
on a committee. 

It has got to be a vast improvisation 
from hour to hour and from day to day, 
God and four billion people are working out 
together. 

In dealing with things so important for 
us that they are unknowable, the things so 
important for us that God is playing the 
leading part, glad and proud we go on 
without knowing absolutely. 

In the last twelve months on this planet 
twenty million women have faced child- 
birth. 

Twenty million men have faced death. 

A new world has been conceived. Out of 
flame and thunder the vision has appeared 
before us. 

We can only be ready. 

And now are the nations gathered to- 
gether in silence and in darkness in the 
early morning of the night. 

And now are we waiting outside the 
door—forty nations—for the first cry of 


a world!. 
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Wheat Qe —- % 


Steam 
Bubbles o Explo ded 
Puffed Wheat is 


whole wheat, puffed to is ikea arg neaied 
bubbles eight times / oe ” ae ee 
normal size. SLE PETS el 

The grains are thin Every food cell is ex- 
and crisp and flaky. q ploded, so digestion is 
They are four times as Ne easy and complete. 
\ Nothing makes a milk 
2 dish so enticing. Noth- 
ing forms such ideal 
whole-grain food. 


porous as bread. And ( 
they taste like food 
confections—like airy 
nut-meats, toasted. 


So Thin, So Airy 
That They Seem Like Fairy Foods 


Prof. Anderson created the greatest grain foods in existence. Never 
were whole grains made so delightful, never so digestible as these. 


Puffed Grains are not mere breakfast dainties. They are all-hour 
foods—foods for playtime, foods for bedtime, foods for every hungry hour. 


Let no day pass without them. Children need whole grains. And here 
they are as ever-ready, tantalizing tidbits. 


No supper dish you ever served compares with Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c, Except in Far West 


‘ ~ 
Eat Like Peanuts 
Crisp and lightly butter. 


Mix With Fruit 
To add delightful blend. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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FOR 
BORING 
METAL 


Our No. 732 Brace is a handy tool to use. It takes a 
round shank twist drill just as readily as an auger bit 
and generally does away with the necessity of a special 
metal boring tool for such uses. The patent chuck in this 
brace gives it this general utility. 

No. 732 ought to be in every household because it has 
so many uses. With an auger bit it bores wood; with a 
flat drill, tile or plaster; and with a twist drill, metal. Can 
be used too with a screw driver bit, counter sink or reamer. 


MILLERS FALL S590 


BAT BRACE No.732' 
(in Canada $5.00) 


Ratchet is protected. Ball-bearing head gives full power 
to your boring. Cocobolo handles with nickel-plated 
metal parts. Lasts a life-time, for there is nothing about 
1t to get out of order. 

Use Millers Falls Auger Bits with our bit braces. They 
bore faster and better with or against the grain in all 
kinds of wood. All the better hardware stores have these 
Millers Falls tools or will get them for you. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 
“* Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic” 


100 River St. Millers Falls, Mass. 


‘*The Carpenter’s Favorite’ 


Send 10c for our 
Mechanic’s Handbook 


60 pages of mechanical infor- 
mation—valuable formulasand 
helpful hints. How to figure 
paint, shingles, board measure, 
brickwork and stonework and 
50 otherusefulsubjects. Pocket 
catalog of all Millers Falls tools 
on request. 

We also make hand drills, 
breast drills, hack saws, mitre 
boxes and other boring and ¥ 
cutting tools, 


“CA NE FAIT RIEN” 


» | 
July 19, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


He had got that, too, from the general. 

Gray did as he was told, smiling grimly 
the while. If Tommy felt that way about 
things, all right. But just then the honors 
were his and he knew it. It was the begin- 
ning of the feud between them. 

His rage against Tommy was most un- 
justly increased at finding himself far below 
decks in a room with five others—to be ex- 
act, with the stable sergeant, the mess ser- 
geant, the supply sergeant and two duty 
sergeants. They were dropping down the 
river by that time and the stable sergeant, 
having selected the best bunk, was lying 
in it closely covered. Every now and then 
he put the blankets over his head. Ser- 
geant Gray eyed him with some contempt. 

“Tf you’re sick now,” he observed, 
“you'll never reach the other side.” 

“Sick, hell!’’ said the sergeant. “‘D’you 
see that sign?”’ 

The sign was a melancholy one. It for- 
bade absolutely all smoking below decks 
and on the decks above after dark. To de- 
feat which ruling the stable sergeant was 
blowing the smoke from his cigarette under 
the bed clothing. 

“Put a dog under this blanket,” he said 
complacently, “and he’d come out de- 
loused all right. Say, I’m going to suggest 
that to a 

But Sergeant Gray was not listening. He 
was making an interesting experiment, 
which was to see whether or not he could 
swallow the smoke from a cigarette. He 
failed. 

By twelve o’clock he felt very empty and 
extremely forlorn. The city was not even 
on the sky line and already illimitable dis- 
tance seemed to separate him from Peggy. 
He stood at the rail and gazed back, but he 
had extreme difficulty in imagining what 
she might be doing at that hour, their com- 
mon life having covered something less 
than twelve hours out of the past week. 
But twelve hours was seven hundred and 
twenty minutes and life was measured 
by heartbeats; seven hundred and twenty 
minutes at, say, eighty heartbeats a min- 
ute 

After the noon mess of boiled cabbage, 
tripe and tea, orders began to issue from 
headquarters. 

The general had had a large desk put in 
the sitting room of the bridal suite and sat 
behind it thinking up orders to issue. He 
did this because his stomach was none too 
good and occupation kept him from worry- 
ing about the sea. 

“First of all,” said the general, “‘is the 
matter of neatness. Take this order, 
Lewis.”’ Lewis was the secretary and was 
trying to steady the tripod of the field type- 
writer between his knees—there was some 
motion on—and to conceal a certain indi- 
gestion he had felt since the first roller. “‘‘As 
military neatness is one of the first quali- 
ties of the soldier, special attention is to be 
paid by the officer personnel to cleanliness 
of the decks. It is therefore forbidden to 
throw burned matches about.’”’ 

He leaned back and closed his eyes. He 
was feeling a trifle dizzy. 

“Tommy!” he called. 

The aides were in the next room, playing 
chuck-a-luck in cautious silence. They had 
laid a folded bath towel on the top of the 
table and on it the dice fell softly. 

“Coming, sir,’ said Tommy, and ap- 
peared in the doorway, rigidly at attention, 
but with the edge of a two-dollar bill pro- 
truding from a pocket of his blouse. 

“When my aides-de-camp have finished 
shooting craps,’ observed the general 
suavely, ‘‘I would be greatly pleased if 
they will ask the staff to meet me here at 
four o’clock.”’ 

“Craps, sir?”’ said Tommy, greatly hurt. 

“And I'd like to know whether you 
young gentlemen have entirely finished 
with the candy my niece sent me.” 

“Candy, sir?”” Tommy’s tone was in- 
dignant. 

“Don’t repeat everything I> say!” 
warned the general as the ship gave a real 
wallow. “‘Anchor that damned typewriter 
to something, Lewis, and then go and bring 
me a cup of hot water. I’m heading for a 
bilious attack.” 

Then he eyed Tommy. He was in that 
state of mind and body when he cherished 
no illusions about his friends, and the pos- 
sibility of Tommy as his nephew-in-law was 
not particularly pleasant. *Tommy was just 
a bit too military. His neatly shined boots 
were at too precise an angle. 


The general, who had outlived that; 
of militarism some twenty years befor; 
liked to relax now and then, felt somej; 
that Tommy was trying to set him a 
example. 

“About that candy, sir,’”’ said Tor 
still aggrieved and every angle of hir 
rect, ‘‘I would like to say ——” 

The ship gave another roll. No, To; 
would not do. He was too damned; 
sistent. 

“Tf my aides-de-camp have fin 
shooting craps, as I observed before > 
you interrupted me,” said the general 
unjustly, ‘‘I should be highly gratifi 
they will say to the staff that, if they 
quite finished their various poker and bh 
games, the commanding general wil 
them here at four o’clock.” 

Which, of course, was not precisel; 
message Tommy and the others deliy 
That is what aides-de-camp are for. 

Now the real story of the enmity 
tween Tommy and Sergeant Gray 
from precisely thirty seconds after 
speech of the general’s. For Tommy, 
out slightly ruffled, met Sergeant Gr; 
the passage—or whatever they call it 
ship—and the sergeant, having just 
thrown against a doorway, had struc 
right crazy bone and was holding hi 
tight so he would not yell. Tommy, 
rant of the accident, paused before Gray 
said in his most aide-de-camp-ly mann 

“Sergeant!” 

At which the usage of war demands 
the sergeant salute and reply “Sir.” 

But Gray was past even the usag 
polite society. He still stood looking 
vacancy and trying not to yell. 

“Well?” said Tommy, waiting fo 
proper thing to happen. 

Slowly Sergeant Gray came back to 
tial consciousness and turned a pair of 
filled with fury on Tommy. 


Tommy flushed. 

“T’m in no hurry, Gray,” he saic 
banely. ‘‘T’ll just wait here until you 
a moment to think.” 

““T’ve d—— I’ve darned near broke 
arm.” 

“T’m waiting.” 

A dogged resolution not to salute To 
at any price was rapidly forming in 
geant Gray’s mind. He dropped his 
arm limp at his side and made an abo 
effort to raise it. 

“Can’t lift my hand, sir. Awfully so 

“‘There’s no hurry,” said Tommy, ‘ 
voyage will last ten days and I’m prey 
to stand here until you salute me, if - 

“Tf it takes all summer,” finished 
geant Gray. ‘‘Very well, sir. ButI 
be obliged to report to my captain 
am being subjected to persecution.” 

It had ceased entirely to be a mai 
rules and regulations and was now am 
of a girl. Both of them knew it. 
anger between them was primitive jeal 
complicated by a Sam Browne belt 
two parallel bars. Tommy under ord 
circumstances was a nice chap who 
his mother flowers on her birthday 
would pick up pedestrians in his cal 
give them a lift quite often, unless h 
on his way to play golf. On thos 
casions he hadn’t time to stop. And! 
was one of those fellows, even at Har’ 
who liked to chat with motormen on 
cars and always sent the telephone 
box of candy at Christmas and was 
to pick up a stray dog ’most anywhert! 
take it into whatever place was neares 
order it a square meal. Wrapped in} 
of course. j 

But a very brief acquaintance W) 
girl—the same girl—had changed * 
both. J 
So they stood there rigidly and in si 
until at two minutes after four the ge 
put his head out of the door and said: 

“Tommy!” 

ges Hie | 

“What the hell has happened to? 
staff?” a 

“Sorry, sir.” Tommy was a bright ! 
“‘Gray has refused to salute me and: 
notify them at once, sir.” 

The general stood in the doorway! 
drew himself to his full and awful hé 
He was not, at that, much taller than 

(Continued on Page 149) 


ontinued from Page 146) 
ad a chest like a hogshead and 
ugh for a whole constellation of 
iis shoulders. ieee 
in, sergeant,” he said grimly, and 
ito his room grimly and creaked 
air grimly. 
ce he orld normally have done 
fthesort. He would—the matter 
self on his attention as it had— 
sxred Gray in irons at once. But 
the Peggy complication. He was 
of Peggy. { 
arse,” he said, also grimly, ‘‘you 
is a court-martial offense?”’ 
ie 
3 there are extenuating circum- 
{n that case ——” 
1 Gray. 
ldn’t move my arm, sir. I’d 
ny crazy bone.” 
ou lift it now?” 
k so, sir.” 
yell,” said the general. “You will 
stain Trowbridge fifty times. In 
re when he returns.” 
yas, for just the fraction of a sec- 
exchange of a glance of under- 
yetween the general and Sergeant 
_was, on the general’s part, by 
sing a twinkle; and on Sergeant 
triumph. 
_ ask a question, sir?” 
” 


otain Trowbridge to return the 


ding to regulations, he will.” 
ain, for the fraction of a second, 
anged glances. The general liked 
and in a sort of watchful and 
it way—remembering West Point 
—he liked Gray. But whom a 
ves he chastens. 
very sulky Tommy who returned 
ick-a-luck game some time later, 
staff smoked cigarettes in the 
‘oom and discussed such matters 
al exercise for the troops; and 
d submarines and the rotten food 
|gave the Army; and what the 
_happened to the heavy freight; 
kness; and the fundamental mo- 
Pershing’s strategy. A certain 
| them began several times tosay: 
was in the Philippines ——” and 
hort hastily. 
when they had all gone that the 
nt for Gray and made him his 
rderly. He made it very clear 
‘was still under the ban of. his 
e and that the real reason he was 
a in at all was to clean up after 
_ For the floor of headquarters 
her like the floor of a pool room, 
ered with burned matches and 
ashes and torn-up bits of paper 
various members of the staff had 
zestions to be made to the gen- 
oe thought better of it. 
come to the conclusion, Gray,” 
se general, ‘that the only way to 
out of trouble is to keep you in it. 
ve plenty of it right here.” 
ir,” said Sergeant Gray with a 
iking conviction that he would 
_ to polish the general’s boots, 
membered that the general had a 
. What the deuce did a sergeant 
|, anyhow? 
vill stay within call,” said the 
and make yourself generally use- 
ar clean up this floor now. And 
‘sergeant, you will make note of 
‘of any officer throwing matches 
imy floor. Keep a pad and pen- 
' pocket.” 
» went to have tea with the cap- 
ie bridge, accompanied by the 
taff carrying his tea ball. The 
ank only his own tea. 
“eally the story of a feud and its 
n. Feuds are of two sorts: The 
pring up spontaneously out of an 
ury, and the ones that grow 
m small things to greater ones. 
oth. . 
me later Tommy sauntered into 
l’s room for one of the general’s 
His own tobacco tasted queer 
jot that he was seasick of course. 
|| Gray there he did not see him— 
ppens in the Army now and 
lighted a cigarette and threw the 
the floor. Whereupon Sergeant 
pad out of his pocket and wrote 
on it. 
| Was vaguely uneasy. He went 
les’ room next door and pondered. 
} he had lost three dollars and 
its more he went back for another 
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cigarette and lighted it and waited develop- 
ments. They came. Gray got out the pad 
again and wrote on it. 

This time Tommy told the aides and they 
put their heads together, but it was no use. 
It wasn’t the taking of the cigarettes. The 
general expected that, for—having almost 
as much privacy as a canary bird—he had 
never found a place where they were suffi- 
ciently concealed. Though he had done 
fairly well for a few days once with a box 
marked: ‘‘Memoranda for book on the 
new warfare.” 

During the time the general was having 
tea Sergeant Gray’s list grew. He got—to 
be exact: 


The divisional judge advocate. 

The divisional adjutant. 

The chaplain: 

The master-at-arms. 

The ship’s executive officer. 

A seasick brigadier general—who threw 
his whole cigar on the floor and groaned. 
Gray had hardly the heart to put him 
down. 

A lieutenant colonel. This latter waited 
some time and threw three matches and 
two butts on the floor. But this was be- 
cause he was impatient. He had been 
notified that he was promoted to a full 
colonel, but his papers had not come before 
sailing and he wanted permission to put on 
his eagles for dinner. 


Some time later the general returned. 
He was quite cheery, having done all the 
talking and made an excellent case for the 
Army versus the Navy, and he smiled 
grimly over Sergeant Gray’s list. 

“Tommy!” he called. And when Tommy 
came, neater than wax and slightly dig- 
nified owing to the matter of returning fifty 
salutes, the general very pleasantly read: 

“Captain Trowbridge, two matches. 

“T am determined,” said the general 
rather oratorically, “to enforce military 
neatness about me. Pick ’em up, Tommy.” 

Which Tommy did, grinning sourly and 
avoiding Sergeant Gray’s eye. 

**And the evening and the morning were 
the first day.” 

The first thing that was noticeable was 
the Gallicization of the ship. The dough- 
boys had French phrase books and pored 
over them diligently. There was a sprin- 
kling of British added to the conversation 
also, owing to the magnificent presence of 
an English sergeant major on board. 

“Attention for the sergeant majah!”’ or 
“‘Gangway for the sergeant majah!”’ they 
would call when he appeared. ‘“‘Cheer-o”’ 
and ‘Feeling rather ducky this morning, 
aren’t you?” vied with such French phrases 
as “Tres bon,” pronounced tray bone, and 
““Combien,”’ pronounced according to taste 
and directed at the boy behind the grating 
who sold tobacco and candy. The routine 
of the ship went on, varied by reveille and 
mess calls, by shooting craps and by physi- 
cal exercise which consisted mostly—owing 
to lack of space—of putting the men on 
their backs and having them raise their 
legs in the air, on the count dropping them 
with tremendous thuds to the deck. 

“Not dignified,’’ reflected the general, 
watching them, “‘but better than nothing. 
It might be good for the waistline.” 

He took to doing it himself in his state- 
room and one morning Sergeant Gray, 
drowsily keeping watch on the deck outside 
the window of the general’s cabin, was 
electrified to see a pair of strong and 
muscular bare legs, topped by feet, rise into 
view and disappear some six times. 

This keeping watch had been Gray’s 
idea. It had come as a result of the united 
efforts of William, the general’s colored 
valet, and Lewis and Sergeant Gray to get 
the general each morning into his rubber 
life-saving suit for practice in case of neces- 
sity; and into his Iife belt in time for fire 
drill. The general always blamed the suit 
for his troubles—or his valet. 

“What the hell’s the matter with you 
this morning?” he would roar. ‘Arms 
paralyzed?” 

And when it was all over and the general 
was near his boat and the troops were rush- 
ing up the companionways like battering 
rams, each man holding to the breeches 
belt of the man ahead, with the little fel- 
lows who lost their footing swinging like 
the cracker on the end of a whip, while the 
staff stood at different stations timing the 
drill with stop watches, Lewis and Gray 
and William would sink into chairs and 
perspire. 

“‘Hleven minutes!’’ Lewis would groan. 
“Tf we’re struck he’ll go down like a stone. 
He’s too big to move fast.”’ 
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Te Salisbury 


New Rear 


Axle 


N automobile is only as good as its rear axle. 


Pressed Steel 
Standard Type 


“Always Safe” 


Remember— you may have the 


best engine in the world in your car but that does not and cannot make it a 
good motor car unless the rear axle is mechanically correct and physically perfect. 


Few people realize that the rear axle of 
an automobile is, next to the engine, the 
most important mechanical factor in pro- 
ducing a good automobile. The engine's 
power is transmitted to the rear (driving) 
wheels through the pinion gear of the propel- 
ler shaft and differential mechanism — all part 
of the rear axle. 

The rear axle of a carriage or wagon carries 
the weight of the vehicle on the spindle. 

The rear axle of an automobile carries the 
weight of the vehicle on its housing—the 
pressed steel case which encloses the differ- 
ential gear, driving shaft and all bearings— 
and includes the wheel hubs, brakes and brake 


mechanism complete ready for use. 
One may better understand the importance 


of the rear axle when it is said there are 
over 150 individual parts of the rear axle 
mechanism that must be carefully machined 
and fitted to micrometer measure. This 


‘mechanism must be compact, silent and of 


great strength to transmit the power of the 
engine to the driving wheels with the least 
possible friction or loss of power. 


The Salisbury New Pressed Steel Rear Axle 
is produced in our two big plants after 15 years’ 
successful building of front and rear automobile 
axles, complete with hubs and brakes. It 
combines the great strength and durability of 
our own special formulae steel with simplicity 
of construction. 


Made in three standard sizes for cars weighing 


1700 to 4000 pounds. 


The automobile manufacturer who specifies our axles 
adds a strong selling point to the prospective purchaser. 


SALISBURY AXLE COMPANY 
Established 1902 


1919 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalows” 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
““Modern Homes"; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
in America. 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PERU AXLE COMPANY 
Established 1909 


Sprinkles Like 

Rain—75 ft. in Diameter 

Turning faucet reduces sprinkling 

to any area. Takes all disagree+ 

ableness out of sprinkling. Does 

work quicker, easier and better. 

. zi Saves its cost in few weeks in water 

saving; practically eliminates all work in watering 
gardens, lawns, parks, golf courses, etc. 

10 Days’ Trial Once, you see sprinkler 

—_—oian mums WOrkKing you will never 

give it up. Write for Trial Offer and Free Book. 

DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER COMPANY 

154 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Missouri 

JUPITER SPRINKLER COMPANY 
154 Dekum Building, Portland, Oregon 


PowERSTEELAUTOW 
What is your age? 


It doesn’t matter whether you are this side 
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HEN you have Revere Tires on all four, your car 
is well shod. It is figuratively booted-and-spurred 
ready to carry you here and there without mishap—just 
as the Revere of ’75 stood on the opposite shore, ready. 


Revere Tires extend the beauty of your car right 
down to the very road. In every Revere Tire there are 
miles and miles of joyous riding. And when you start 
to roll out that mileage it seems unending in length. 


When you put a “Revere”’ on and tighten up the last 
lug you heave a sigh of relief—that wheel has been 
given a new lease on life. 


Revere Tires are made in cord construction, ““R’’, and 
““Granite’’ Treads. Your dealer sells Revere Tires. 


REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 
1788 Broadway, New York 


“Dollars to doughnuts he’d refuse to 
leave without full equipment,’ said Gray 
rather bitterly. “‘There’s only one thing to 
do, Lewis. He oughtn’t to be alone at 
night.” 

“‘He’s got a bunch of aides.” 

“He has,” assented Gray grimly. “TI 
call ’em, don’t I? D’you ever know ’em to 
waken until I’ve banged at their doors for 
ten minutes? Eleven o’clock this morning 
before one of them showed up! No, this is 
up to you and me, Lewis.” 

“All right,” said Lewis without enthu- 
siasm. He loved the general as a mother 
loves a child, but he generally felt that he 
was running the entire division. In speak- 
ing of the general to his intimates he always 
said ‘‘we.” 

“We issued an order about throwing 
cigarettes overboard this A. M.,”’ he would 
say, for instance. ‘“‘If a sub should pick 
up two in a line she could get our course.” 

Or: ‘‘Sorry, old-timer. No cards for me. 
We’re seeing the staff at ten-thirty.” 

So: “All right,” he said. ‘‘ Well?” 

“He’s all right in daylight,” said Gray. 
“Or he will be as soon as he gives up that 
rubber-suit business and sticks to a life 
belt. It’s night I’m thinking about.” 

All of which leads merely to the next step 
in the feud. For Lewis and Gray and Wil- 
liam—at his own request—divided the night 
into three watches and hovered like minis- 
tering angels on the deck outside the bridal 
suite. But things were uneventful enough, 
except that William, his first watch on, 
hearing strange and stertorous sounds from 
beyond the porthole, roused Gray with a 
shuddering fear that the general had had 
an attack of apoplexy. 

And except that the general, finding 
Gray yawning all over theplace one morn- 
ing, observed tartly that he’d better stop 
shooting craps all night. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sergeant Gray. 

It is unfortunate perhaps that the night 
Tommy could not sleep for thinking of the 
girl, and the night Sergeant Gray saw the 
submarine should have coincided. It was 
not really a submarine, so there is no need 
for excitement. 

Gray saw the periscope quite plainly. It 
may have been merely a nocturnal whale 
dreaming, like Tommy and Gray, of a lost 
love—it must be so frightfully easy for a 
whale to lose track of his love in the 
Atlantic—or it may have been the leg ofa 
table or an empty crate. Considerable ex- 
citement was wasted on empty crates in the 
Atlantic during the late unpleasantness. 
Whatever it was, Gray was not in much 
doubt. But he waited to be quite sure, 
because a fellow hates to get five thousand 
men up on deck in the middle of the night 
for what may turn out to be the carcass of 
a horse. 

So he stood bent over the rail. And at 
that moment a figure came along the empty 
deck, walking as men walk at night when 
they dream of a house in the country with 
a lot of vines and things and a girl waiting 
in a runabout for the five-twenty from 
town—and the figure held between wistful 
lips a lighted cigarette. 

It took just one and a half seconds for 
Gray to knock the cigarette out of the 
aforesaid wistful mouth—and then he did 
it by jarring rather than direct action. For 
he miscalculated his distance and hit Cap- 
tain Trowbridge, Yale ’16, aide-de-camp 
and captain of artillery, a mighty slam on 
the ear. 

Some moments later the general opened 
his porthole and put out his head. On the 
deck just outside was a darkish mass which 
seemed to be still and yet in violent move- 
ment. 

“Stop that!” roared the general. ‘‘Get 
up out of that and get below decks. What 
the ——” There has been considerable 
military language so far. We'll call it mis- 
chief. “‘What the mischief d’you fellows 
mean, anyhow?” 

The mass slowly became two masses and 
took on vertical instead of horizontal di- 
mensions. But neither mass spoke. By 
common consent they separated, looking— 
as Elizabeth Browning says—two ways, and 
moving in the direction they were looking. 

It was the chaplain who first noticed 
next morning the coincidence that one of 
the general’s aides-de-camp had a swollen 
left ear and that the sergeant-orderly had 
a cut lip. 

The chaplain sauntered into the bridal 
suite and—having been most military for 
two seconds—took one of the general’s 
cigarettes, surveyed himself in the general’s 
mirror and observed: “Been having a fam- 
ily row, I see.” 
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would of coursenot swear back. But it must 
constantly be remembered that the situa- 
tion between Tommy and Sergeant Gray 
was extramilitary. Itwasmantoman. It 
was Yale to Harvard and Harvard to Yale. 
And it was jealousy to jealousy. 

Well, they got to their area finally and 
did the usual things, such as getting rid of 
the manure heaps in the street and learning 
to brush their teeth in the mornings while 
the astounded French populace looked on. 
Except the officers, they washed mostly in 
the street at the town pump, and, drill 
over, they bought chocolate sweetened 
with saccharin, and writing paper and vin 
ordinaire at the little shops. They grew 
quite accustomed to cows breaking through 
their ranks when they were drawn up for 
the solemn ceremony of retreat; and to 
having these same cows wander at night 
into the stables where some of them were 
billeted and lie down with them to pleasant 
dreams. And they gave their monkey meat 
and tin willie to the French children and 
their extra underwear—finding how badly 
they needed it—and bought green cheese 
at the cheese shop, and had to report to the 
regimental doctor afterward. 

But always, always, they waited for the 
order to move up to the Front. And it did 
not come. 

The Headquarters Troop got very low in 
its mind. There they were, on their toes to 
get to work, and life consisted of trucking 
every blasted. thing they needed six kilo- 
meters from arailhead, fighting the military 
police for diversion and as usual attempting 
to evade the early-morning shave by liberal 
applications of taleum powder to jaws and 
upper lips. They had been there about five 
weeks when William, arriving in the kitchen 
for breakfast after helping the general into 
pe OUSS, announced that the general was 
sick. 

“Or if he ain’t he’s goin’ to be,” he as- 
serted. ‘‘He was readin’ the morning mail 
and talkin’ to himself something awful. 
Then I give him the last of that there 
grapefruit we brought over, and all at once 
he give a yell and I ain’t seen him since.” 

“Where’s the grapefruit?’’ inquired Ser- 
geant Gray anxiously. As sergeant-orderly 
he was now a part of the household and ate 
in the kitchen. He didn’t mind that at all, 
but it gave him an uncomfortable sense 
sometimes of being warmer and better fed 
than the other fellows. It was awfully good 
for him, too, being an excellent offset to 
being a spoiled only son. Every now and 
then he helped the cooks pare the potatoes. 
But he sometimes wondered about his 
mother playing golf in California. He was 
afraid she might think she hadn’t raised her 
boy to be a potato parer. 

“Tf you ate that grapefruit!” he threat- 
ened William. 

“Tt’s there—unless the aide-de-camps’ ve 
got it,” said William. “‘They’re like these 
here vacuum cleaners, them aide-de-camps. 
They 

Sergeant Gray, who was of the age that 
is always hungry, tiptoed into the hall 
of the little French house and gazed into 
the dining room across. The grapefruit was 
there, and sitting behind it was Tommy, 
booted and spurred, with a new riding crop 
on the table and a fresh morning shave and 
a very feminine-looking letter in his hand. 
A hot wave of jealousy flashed over Ser- 
geant Gray. 

Tommy glanced up. 

“Sergeant!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sergeant Gray with sus- 
picious eyes on the letter. 

“Bring me some powdered sugar.” 

“Sir?” said Sergeant Gray. 

‘‘Powdered sugar,” repeated Tommy in 
a cold voice. 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir?” 

“You heard me!” bawled Tommy. 
“Sugar! Powdered sugar!’’ 

Now a sergeant-orderly has many duties. 
They consist frequently in doing anything 
that the proper person for the job may 
flunk. He may be put to anything from 
raking the general’s lawn to leading a pla- 
toon over the top in battle. But there is 
nothing in the regulations about powdered 
sugar. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sergeant Gray and re- 
tired to the kitchen. It was empty. 

“Sugar,” muttered Sergeant Gray furi- 
ously. ‘‘I’ll see him in blazes first. Sugar!” 
He sat down. 

“Sergeant!” came a very military voice 
from across the hall. 

“Sugar! I’ll sugar him!” mumbled Ser- 
geant Gray, glancing round the kitchen. 

Almost thirty seconds later he stalked 
into the dining room and placed a bowl 
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Tests made last September at 
Cleveland, Ohio, with five 2-ton 
White trucks carrying full load, 
showed that on an earth road in 
fair condition, gasoline consump- 
tion was twice that on a concrete 
road. 


The diagrams to the left and 


right illustrate the relative quantities of gaso- 
line and its cost, used by one truck in making 
a 100-mile run under the same condition of 
load over the two roads pictured above. 
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on concrete! 
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Let’s Stop This Waste! 
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issues to do away with the mud tax. 
are going to do the same thing. 
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When You Ride— Ride on Concrete 
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Tightening a sewing machine belt- 
It's easy with 


With ‘‘Red Devil’’ Pliers 
you hold the mastery over 
a thousand and one little 
jobs your unaided hand 
cannot do. 
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PLIERS 


multiply your strength. They 
give you just the right purchase 
at just the right place. There 
are “Red Devils” for general 
use and “Red Devils” for every 
special purpose. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer to show you several 
styles. 


Write today for the ‘Red Devil"' 
Tool Booklet. It's helpful. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
262 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Factories: Irvington, N. J. 


“Red Devil’’ is the Expert Mechanic's guide to Known 
Quality in Pliers, Electricians’ Tools, Hack Saw Frames 
and Blades, Auger Bits, Chain Drills, and other Hand 
Tools, all of a class with “Red Devil’’ Glass Cutters, the 
biggest sellers in the world. 


insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘“‘Drop Out”’ Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
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your shirt bulging out—keep your trousers up, smooth 
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and comfortable with the 
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“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
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before Tommy, and Tommy—feeling the 
magnanimity of victory—observed that it 
was a nice morning. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sergeant Gray, and re- 
tired, taking Tommy’s glass of water with 
him, ostensibly to refill it. Having done 
that he proceeded systematically to empty 
the water pails in the kitchen. 

It was only an instant after that that 
he heard wild and choking speech from the 
dining room, and ran in. Tommy was on 
his feet making hideous grimaces. 

“Water!”’ he yelled. “Quick! Get me 
some water! I’m poisoned! I’m ——” 

“Just discovered there isn’t any water, 
sir,” said Sergeant Gray. “I'll run to the 
town pump for some, sir.”’ 

Tommy, however, shot past him to the 
kitchen and was making a frenzied round of 
the water pails. Finding none, however, he 
poured some scalding coffee instead and 
but substituted one agony for another. 

“* Awfully sorry, sir,”’ said Sergeant Gray 
in the tone one uses to a sick child. “If I 
can do anything fe 

Tommy steadied himself with an effort 
and confronted him. 

“Gray, what did you bring me for su- 
gar?” 

“For sugar? Wasn’t.it sugar, sir?” 

“You know darned well it wasn’t sugar.” 

“Tt was in a box,” protested Sergeant 
Gray in an aggrieved voice. “I’m no cook, 
sir, but it looked like sugar. If you didn’t 
notice the difference yourself, sir a 

Tommy looked at him speechlessly and 
went out. And Sergeant Gray’s smile was 
a mirthless one, for there was the edge of 
a pink envelope sticking out of the breast 
pocket of Tommy’s blouse. 

It is most unfortunate to have to record 
that that day the general developed mumps. 
It was given out in the division as bron- 
chitis, of course, and the general lay in a 
high French bed and roared orders to the 
chief of staff outside the door and threw a 
puttee at William when he suggested a hot 
lemonade. But part of the time he lay in 
the bed and nursed two grievances: First, 
that the Germans were breaking fast and 
unless they moved up soon they might as 
well not move at all. And second, that his 
family had had an attack of insanity and 
had allowed Peggy to come to France. He 
considered that girls were of two kinds: 
The ones to be taken care of and babied and 
have their railroad tickets bought for them 
and the automobile rug tucked in round 
them and a kiss for every birthday and one 
to grow on. And the others. The general’s 
niece belonged to the first kind. 

She was in Paris. 

“I’m going to come to see you before I 
really settle down to work,” she had writ- 
ten. “Lots of people here say I can’t do it; 
but I saw the nicest general yesterday and 
two colonels to-day. They all seem to be 
going in your direction soon and they all 
think you are a perfectly wonderful soldier 
and that if anything happens to General 
Pershing, which of course we mustn’t hope 
for di 

“Little minx!”’ said the general. ‘‘She’ll 
have the whole general staff eating out of 
her hand in a week! 

“And I’ll be in a pretty pickle if she 
comes here.” 

However, the word pickle brought a ter- 
rible pain immediately in front of his ears 
and changed the trend of his thoughts. 

The general had considerable time to 
think during the next few days. Mostly 
he thought about war and what wires he 
could pull to get to the Front. But he also 
thought about Peggy and Tommy and 
Sergeant Gray. He was a very wise man 
and he considered it unlikely that pure 
family affection was bringing the girl to 
visit him. Which was it then? Gray or 
Tommy? The general decided that it was 
Gray by a very easy method. He simply 
tried to think which one he would choose if 
he were a pretty girl and twenty, and he 
decided that it would be Gray. 

Yes, the girl was only twenty. She had 
fibbed about her age a bit to get over; but, 
then, a good many others did. Only it was 
unfortunate that she had antedated her 
birth a number of years before her parents 
were married. 

It was some days later that the general 
told Tommy she was coming. Tommy 
stood in the doorway, very rigid and trying 
not to inhale germs, and acknowledged that 
he, too, had had a letter. 
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“She can’t stay here,” said the general. 
“Don’t know how the deuce she’s put it 
over, anyhow. Against every regulation. 
Likely to make trouble all round. You fel- 
lows will have to look after her, y’know. 
Only going to keep her one day.” 

“T was wondering, sir,’”’ said Tommy, 
“if T could get Paris leave for a day or two. 
I need some uniforms, sir. Not immedi- 
ately, sir,”’ he added hastily, seeing some- 
thing in the general’s eye. He had no 
mind to be sent back to Paris while she 
was in camp. 

“T’ll see about it.” 

“And—if you are well enough to talk, 
sir e 


“T’m not,’ said the general fretfully. 
“What is it?” 

“‘T have been thinking about Gray, sir. 
I understand he is anxious for a commis- 
sion and that you are thinking of The 
recommendations for the candidates’ school 
are ready to be filled out.” 

There was a small twinkle in the general’s 
eye. 

Ron away and play, Tommy,” he said. 
“‘There are moments when I realize my age 
and general unfitness for the service. But 
I’m still running this division, thank God! 
And you might intimate as much to the 
chief of staff sometime.” 

Left alone, the general reflected. 

‘“Now Gray,’ he considered, ‘‘wouldn’t 
have done that. He’ll use his wits or his 
fists or both. But I miss my guess if he’d 
try to put Tommy out of the way.” 

Here, however, he dozed off and was only 
awakened by the arrival of the storm cen- 
ter, accompanied by two very important 
general officers and a fatuous captain, who 
had tucked her up most of the way in the 
motor and already had the light of insanity 
in his eyes. 

“Mumps!” she said to Tommy. ‘‘Why, 
the poor old dear! Then I’m going to stay 
right here and nurse him.” 

“He needs you,” said Tommy in a 
maudlin tone. ‘‘He needs you awfully. 
We can put you up, you know. We——” 

But she was not listening to Tommy. 
As a matter of fact, for the last thirty miles 
she had not heard a thing the general of- 
ficers said, such as: “‘It was the plan, in 
case the enemy reached this point ——”’ or: 
“These buildings on the right contain en- 
gineers’ stores. Those are pontoons for 
bridges.’ Or even the captain: “Are you 
quite sure your feet are warm?” 

She was homing like a pigeon, though she 
did not know it. 

She greeted them all: The judge advo- 
cate, who was not really so formidable as 
his title and should have been in his office 
at headquarters quarreling with the mayor 
about taking over the town hall; and the 
chaplain, who had an open tenderness for 
her—only he would have called it tendresse 
now; and such of the staff as could pretend 
it had business there; and naturally all the 
aides. And then she saw Sergeant Gray. 

Now it is hard to say just how she had 
thought of Sergeant Gray. She had always 
known that Tommy, for instance, and the 
others, would be living comfortably some- 
where and mostly sending out orders to 
fight and that sort of thing. But Gray 
was different. She had always pictured 
him in his helmet, one of a long, grim line 
crouched waiting to go over the top. She 
had had a number of such pictures of him 
stored away, but she had not exactly an- 
ticipated finding him in charge of a detail 
cleaning out the town well. 

Yet when she looked down the narrow 
street that is precisely what he was doing. 
She looked away for fear he might feel 
uncomfortable and said at once: 

“How military you all look! You’re so 
imposing. Some of you may have noticed,” 
she added, ‘‘that I am in uniform myself.” 
But she was really saying to herself fiercely 
that it took all sorts of things to make a 
war, and certainly clean drinking water 
was one of them. 

So Sergeant Gray kept on with his work 
and found a number of things that the 
French population had missed for years, 
and had continued healthy in spite of, and 
the general’s official family surrounded one 
member of his personal family, and clank- 
ing with spurs and swollen with rank, took 
Peggy inside. The odds were certainly 
Tommy’s that afternoon. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Sing, oh, sing of Lydia Pinkham enterprising firm spring a new shade just as everyone got sick of seeing so much purple? 

aad doe for See # poet Ne Did the head keeper at the Colosseum always have a few aging Christian-fed lions 

Agee MiG? ths papel published her face, e Pre ok that he was willing to let go to the right parties where they would have a 

SITE ie Ca ONS: Did Herodotus give a magic-lantern lecture about what he saw—or said he saw—in 

long been dissatisfied with history. I am tired of kings and queens and foreign parts? Were Plutarch’s Lives sold only by subscription and had he taken a 

is, of palace corridors thronged with courtiers and dames du palais of light course in short-story writing, experience unnecessary? What embalming parlors gave 

ions. I want a history of people and what I get is that the king returned the best satisfaction in all Egypt? What poison distiller warned you to “‘Look for the 

nting the stag. Nero fiddled while Rome burned, but who made his fiddleand name Borgia on the wrapper?’”’ What magic remedy did a viking use for his chilblains?. 

cost? Was a fiddle within reach of the middle classes and could youlearnto What did Socrates take off and put on when he went to bed? 
ur own home by correspondence? I know Cleopatra was a flirt, but what 
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nplexion cream she used and did she buy it wholesale—because look how ° ° ° 

plexion extended. Were her simple little costumes copied by the ladies of Easy Courses in Earth Lore for Studious Martians 
lexandria Reading Club, and what did they all do for that HESE—alas—are things we shall never know to our satisfaction, because a certain 
ie throat? f : science was yet unborn. But these same things, I rejoice to believe, are things 
de the best Roman chariots and how much mileage did they “| future histories will tell their readers copiously. And advertising has done it! Mark 
air of wheels? How much did it cost to own your own home on _ my words, history of the future will have been revolutionized by the humble four- 
1 Campagna? How did Cesar shave and did he find lee liner and the lordly two-color full page. It will be richer, more vital, more intimate, 
‘dened with circulars for a wholesome invigorant that é more informing, more accurate. It will satisfy, for it will have recourse to pages on 


his coiffure, or money refunded? 

ey correct their memory in those days and did they 
mmanding personality in one evening? How did 
us become a master of speech? Did he 

ing at the wine shop as so many have 

and since; or did he order the books 


which will be printed in display type and choicely worded English the record of our 
social and domestic life; our industrial progress, our mechanical, surgical and medicinal 
triumphs; our music, our food, our recreations, vices, foibles, superstitions, our methods 
of education, our plumbing—exposed to the last intimate detail—and our dress from 
the hide out. Our posterity will know us as we have never known a people of the past. 
But only in the advertising columns will the historian be able to find this valued pro- 


and-woven papyrus? And how did 
Septimus regard him after he had 
tly? 


gnorance of the Past 


d armor cost; and was it all custom- 
or could you pick out a suit of 
eximpervio in the window and wear 
va few trifling alterations to make 
better? 
you buy a good slave girl for 
igency warrant her to stay bought? 
‘xtra if she could do plain cooking 
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fusion and completeness of detail; only there is the greater part of it ever so much as 
hinted in print. 

Indeed I am not so sure that histories will continue to be written. There may be 
a small volume of dates, perhaps, showing when presidents were elected and other 
minor accidents. But I seem to vision a class in history a thousand years hence 
engrossed in a study of this present day, and instead of dry history books each pupil 

delightedly scans a copy of—say—T-5 S-T-R--y E--N—-c P-st, while a professor 

of ancient history from his own copy lectures entertainingly—and at last accu- 
rately—upon the manners and customs of their remote 
ancestors. 

If you think this is a joke consider the value to us now 
of a similar record of the Middle Ages. Nations would 
make another war to possessit. And if I possessed it 
then ho for a sleek young yacht, a coral lagoon in south- 

ern seas, with never a care again, but only 
habits of the most debasing idleness and 
bottled gin and so forth. 

Should an inquiring Martian this 
moment descend to my lawn in his 
chummy roadster and wish to be 
told how he could best come to 
know us in a month’s time, whither 
could I direct him? Not to histo- 
ries, so-called, which are but one- 
sided gossip. Not to newspapers, 
because even the yellowest news- 
paper never prints one-half what 
it really knows about people and 
events. Not to our fiction, because 
that would impose the 
belief that our main 
business is to get two 
young things married 
in spite of obstacles 
and that life for them 
thereupon ceases. And 
try to imagine the 
weird notion of us he 


No; I Would Merely Put Him in the Attic Among Stacks of Old Magazines 
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would take up home after a month ; ai. 
of motion pictures! No; I would ste 


merely put him in the attic among 
stacks of old magazines and at the ex- 
piration of his time he would emerge 
with a much better comprehension of 
our earth life than any other course of 
study could have netted him. 
Suppose—as an appetizer—we gave 
him this copy of the Atlantic Monthly 
for December, 1864—for we should 
lead him by degrees to the perhaps 
overrich repast of present-day 
advertising. Nothing sensational 
here. Someone wishes to sell 
“Soap, Candles, Starch’’; fire 
insurance may be had, and a tool 
chest “‘ For the use of Mechanics, 
Farmers and 
Boys.” Then there 
are sewing ma- 
chines, hymn books, 
steel pens and acure 
for ‘‘spinal irrita- 
tion’’ costing 
seventy-five cents. 
Yet there are 
signs of the new 
dawn in advertis- 
ing, for here is a 
cabinet organ “‘rec- 
ommended by the 
most eminent mu- 
sicians and artists,” 
and—even more 
promising — ‘‘Card 
Photographs of 
Celebrities, Works aa 
of Art, and so NADLEMA TA 
forth.’”’ Here we di- 
vine the approach 
of an epoch that 
will cherish art, but 


Don’t Worry. Probably Next Week 
3 Your Eye Will be Caught by the 
how humble its be- Picture of a Dainty Hay Container 
ginnings! I quote 

from the items: ‘‘Rev. H. W. Beecher, Circassian Lady at 
Bath, Gen. U.S. Grant, Psyche Going to Dress, Gen. Tom 
Thumb and Lady, Diana at the Bath, The Wife’s Prayer, 
Roman Girls Bathing, God Bless Papa and Mamma, Toilet 
of Venus, Gen. Rosecrans.” Advertising as a science has 
made its début. How good to know that the editor of the 
Atlantic even then divined that life was not entirely Gen. 
Grant and Rev. H. W. Beecher. 


Advertising Becomes a Science 


Be that was in Boston. Let us observe giddy New York 
at about the same period. Life in this metropolis, 
as revealed by a Harper’s Weekly, of 1865, had of course 
more color. And at once we learn something that no 
history could have told us. For the public chiefly wished 
in that day to have revolvers and whiskers. Offers of 
these lead every other class of merchandise. There are 
pictures of the revolvers with testimonials from persons 
who have been 
greatly helped by 
them. And there 
are pictures of the 
proffered whiskers, 
beautiful beyond 
words. 

I think I like best 
Doctor Briggs’ 
Golden O’dor— 
“Will force a beau- 
tiful luxuriant set of 
whiskers or mous- 
tacheon thesmooth- 
est face in from five 
to eight weeks, with- 
out stain or injury 
to the skin; or hair 
on bald head in eight 
weeks (AND NO 
HUMBUG)’’—though 
others might prefer 
the ‘‘Celebrated 
Himalaya Fluid, 
warranted to pro- 
duce a full set of 
whiskers in two 
weeks.”’ The time 
is shorter here; and 
if one really wished 
whiskers I dare say 
he wished them 


appear without curl here is ‘‘Hume’s Parlor Hair 
and Beard Curler—the Upper Ten and all Fashion- 
able People use it. Lasts six months.” 


: And here is a ‘‘Gin, designed for the use of the 


medical profession and the family.’”’ Mark the 
austerity of this. Compare it with ribald adver- 
tisements of a later day when gin was frankly offered 
as the ingredient of a cocktail with the implication 
that stimulants could be ingested for other than 
medical or family reasons. Here is a “‘ Toilet Vine- 
gar,” for boudoir use 
and not for salad 
dressing as I at first 
suspected. Here is a 
meerschaum pipe. 
And here is Doctor 
Brown, of Jersey City, 
who has been “‘fur- 
nished in such a provi- 
dential manner that 
he cannot refuse to 
make it known,” a 
sure cure for ‘“ Dys- 
pepsia and Fits.” 
There are two collar 
advertisements, but 


see to-day clasping 
the slender throat of 
the nice-looking young 
man. These are ‘“‘French 
Paper Collars” and ““Amer- 
ican Steel Collars,’’ the 
latter ‘‘self-adjusting, en- 
ameled, white, linen-finished, illusion- 
stitching.” 

Also ‘‘Gents’ Steel Cuffs.” Have we 
not come on a bit? 

And here is a philanthropist perturbed about the health 
of American women, and with reason, for a sister of the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher writes in his behalf that she has “‘nine 
sisters and sisters-in-law and fourteen female cousins, all 
delicate and ailing.’’? But trust the philanthropist. He 
has “‘A complete guide to all diseases and their cure, ele- 
gantly illustrated’ with beautifully colored engravings of 
the Human System,” to be sent freely to any part of the 
country for twenty-five cents. 

Then we haye a “‘Grand Gift Distribution’ in which 
one may undergo the hazard of incurring ‘Florentine 
Eardrops, a California diamond breastpin or a gold tooth- 
pick for two dollars and fifty cents.’ There are photograph 
albums offered by that very genius who was “‘the first 
to introduce this novelty ’’—a prized item I defy you 
to find in any history... And here a bit of modernism, 
stock in the Petroleum and Mining Com- 
pany, 300,000 shares going at $3.00 with 
ten new wells being bored on twenty-six 
properties.’”’ And here is the “Invisible Boot 
Drawer, worn on the heel, a perfect safe- 
guard against treading on the hem of the 
pantaloons.” Also “‘ An elegant colored Fruit 
and Flower Piece”’ offered as 
premium by a magazine. For 
literature I note ‘‘Wild Nell, 


quickly. In case the 
beards should 


The Likeness of the Young Woman Would Have Made Her a Coast«tosCoast Sensation in the Old Tame Days 
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the Spy; or, The Foundlings of the Forest,” « 
Eagle, the Avenger,” and “How ’Tis Done—Wj 
in six weeks.” : 

Also, “Gambling Exposed, Fortune Telling, V¢ 
quism, 100 Great Secrets. Free for 25 cts.” 

And let us glance at a bit of real literature touch 
merits of one Doctor Poland and his desirable Whi 
Compound. It is penned by the Rev. L. C. Stey 
Goffstown Center, N. H., and addressed to the ey 
Doctor Poland, himself a clergyman, “‘studying m 
to find remedies for his ailments, with a delicat 
sumptive look, standing with one foot upon the , 
and so forth. | 

“You have asked me,’”’ writes the Reverend 
Stevens, ‘‘what I think of your White Pine Com 
I never before put pen to paper to tell any man 
thought of a patent medicine. 

““My father, a physician of the old school, early 
to serious suspicion of all nostrums of whatever k 
bearing the stamp of his fraternity. But the sy 
I feel for you as a former pastor, obliged to rel 
the ministry merely on account of ill health, b 
cherishing all the ardor of your early years for this 
work and laboring to your utmost in other ways 
claim the glorious gospel, inclines me as a matter 
to comply with your request.” 


’ 


Literary Style in Testimonials — 


“TN 1853 I became acquainted with Deacon 
» L Boardman, of Maine, brother of the late Geo 
Boardman, formerly missionary to Burmah, and fi 
learned for the first time the wonderful medicinal 
of White Pine bark. He had a few years hefo 
brought to the borders of the grave by what the 
physicians pronounced pulmonary consumption, 
nevertheless entirely cured by a preparation mad 
own hands from this bark. Since that time, un 
came acquainted with your article, I have beens 
that no philosophical mind was found to und 
cough preparation from white pine. As soon 
article was brought to my notice, therefore, it sec 
attention, and I have not failed to acquaint myse 
sufficient number of facts to produce a settled j 
as to its value. Some of my own family have trie 
signal benefit.” e 
Is not Doctor Stevens authentic? Is not the: 
Harvard upon his distinguished prose? Here, the 
department in which advertising has degenera 
nally, as the doctor would say. Compare the m 
nicety of his style with the slap-dash inelegance 
George Q. Blumquitz, who now 

to paper in Snohomish, Washingte 

of her miraculous recovery fror 

thing after sopping up (| 
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impressed | 
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steemed Republicans in Congress, \ 
control the House of Representa- 
workably and unitedly save for 
sitrance of the Honorable Nick 
h and a few of his friends, who 
it the breastworks and how] dis- 
ile the Honorable Jim Mann 
.e screws; and who control the 
‘ong—and no longer—as they are 
chummy, and complaisant, and 
and exceeding tender and kind to 
La Follette or any single one of 
lous progressives, who, as has 
ven shown in the little matter of 
vate committee chairmanships, 
‘than which none are keener for 
shance, and can and will ball up 
‘ol at any inopportune time by 
2 expedient of running out on 
odge and Penrose and shouting 
n, thus leaving the voting situ- 
ssy tie, with a Democratic Vice- 
having the casting vote—the 
epublicans, so to speak, have 
program for forthcoming legisla- 
,as long as one of Senator Reed’s 
nd as detailed as one of Senator 
ations on the balance of trade. 
words it is a complete program, but to what 
resents the triumph of Republican congressional 
Republican congressional experience, for there 
1 who had to do with the compiling of it who 
ow that either as a plan or a promise it is piffle 
ongside the real job of this Congress, which is 
axes. 
me a statesman—any statesman—each states- 
‘in this present Congress, has thus far risen or 
tween this date and high noon on March 4, 1921, 
person, as yet unidentified, will be outside on 
‘tico of the Capitol taking the oath of office and 
‘o deliver a ringing inaugural, that statesman 
she question of taxes; and every statesman who 
ce May 19, 1919, when the Sixty-sixth Con- 
its work, so rose. He may not talk, or think, 
that effect, but he will rise to the question of 
le same. Programming, dazzle-painting, sub- 
side, he will do just that. 


earing the Burden of Billions 


‘Teason: The great overshadowing political, 
ie, governmental, legislative question before 
‘sistaxes. Other things impend, butall depend 
lverything is based on taxes—the next Presi- 
next Congress, everything. Various measures 
usly introduced, traduced, deduced and con- 
ack of them, over them, beneath them will stand 
3a thorn bigger than the Washington Monu- 
sides of the Republicans. It is an enormous 
the Sea that rides the Democrats. It squeaks 
' to all men of all parties ‘‘What are you 
about me?” and nobody knows the answer. 

inal debt of the United States at the end of the 
f 1911-12, including the Philippine debt, was 
100, or $10.40 for each person living in this 
_ the basis of 100,000,000 population. The 
yt of the United States on June 1, 1919, was 
(270, or $235.65 for each person, on the basis 


largely, money expended for war purposes. 
That increase is the 
reason taxes is the 
super-important 
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RATIONS BY GUERNSEY 
question before Congress. There are but two things to 
do with a national debt: One is to pay it; the other is 
to repudiate it. With a national wealth more than ten 
times greater than the debt, with resources unlimited and 
the most advantageous economic position in the world, 
repudiation is inconceivable. Hence payment is impera- 
tive. Government produces nothing of itself. Those 
governed must pay the debts and the expenses of 
what governs them. That is, the people. The only real 
revenue producer of a government is impost. Therefore 
this debt will be paid by taxes, and those taxes will be 
paid by the people. 

The bulk of the American people had slight knowledge 
of or concern in Federal taxes until the income tax came 
into force in 1918. They paid their internal-revenue 
charges, and their customs dues, and so on, but the enor- 
mous majority of Americans paid no Federal taxes directly, 
and neither knew nor cared anything about them. The 
first income tax was disturbing, and unaccustomed, but it 
was not so broad in its application that it came directly 
at the purses of all the people. However, those it did reach 
woke to the realization that a new phase had entered into 
their relations with the Government—an element of direct 
contribution or direct financial support. Before that we 
had lived in the golden age of America, with small direct 
responsibility, and smaller direct understanding. 

The Government was something at Washington that 
existed, was the product, in its executive capacities, of 
quadrennial elections that had a disturbing effect on busi- 
ness, and in its legislative end of biennial elections that 
never seemed of much importance. It was mostly quite 


-apart from the life and profits of the average citizen. The 


first income tax rather brought the matter of responsibility 
in a financial way home to a considerable number of 
citizens, because many of those who were not reached 
heard and knew about the spread of the income tax, and 
for the first time began thinking about it. 

Then the war came, and, finally, our participation in it. 
That participation completed the education of the people 
as to taxes that the income tax of 1913 had begun. They 
found out all about taxes. They discovered that this Gov- 
ernment at Washington, when put to it, could levy on the 
profits, incomes, fortunes and hoardings of the individual 
to an extent that had no limit. They discovered that 
American citizenship could be made an acute financial 
problem, and that there was a greater liability attached to 


names 
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it than the mere standing up when The 
Star-Spangled Banner was played. They 
discovered that this Government, so long 
a thing apart at Washington, with not 
much direct contact with the people, not 
only could order their habits and lives, 
send them to war, regulate their comings 
‘and goings, diminish their liberties, but 
could reach out and take their money. 

There was little protest. We were at 
war; and Americans, to the overwhelming 
majority, paid every impost, obeyed every 
regulation, made every sacrifice demanded 
and ordered with great loyalty and patriot- 
ism. It was war. That was reason enough. 
They gave their lives, their time, their 
money, their sons—ungrudgingly, and with 
the real American spirit of finishing the 
job and winning it, both of which ends 
they accomplished. 

They subscribed to the funds, gave 
munificently to every appeal for money for 
nongovernmental but associated enter- 
prises, played the game to the end without 
a sign or expression of exception in the 
mass. If the war had continued one year, 
two years or even longer they would have 
played the game in the same way. 

But the fact that they played the game that way did not 
eliminate from the consciousness of the people that it was 
a new game they were playing, necessary, no doubt, but 
novel and oppressive. They were not accustomed to taxes 
of this sort, to regulations of these various restrictive 
qualities. It was new, revolutionary, burdensome. It was 
different in every angle from the old, free American manner 
of living; urgent and requisite, but none the less uncom- 
fortable, both financially and personally. 

Orations to them that this is a new day, that the manner 
of the world has changed, that America, as part of the 
world, has changed also, did not temper the fact that 
taxes were higher than they ever had been, and that costs 
were higher still. 


What Will the G. O. P. Do About It? 


ee eee the American people rarely go further 
than the effect of a policy when considering it. They do 
not consider causes in their determinations. Hence, as the 
Democratic Party, in control at Washington, had laid these 
heavy imposts on them, even through the necessity of war, 
the people made articulate their protest over the con- 
ditions that entailed by doing the only thing they had the 
power to do: They elected a Republican Congress to re- 
place a Democratic Congress, on the theory, probably, that 
things couldn’t be any worse than the Democrats had 
made them, and that the Republicans must, therefore, if 
they made any changes at all, make changes for the better. 
It is the habit of politicians, political writers and 
publicists to ascribe a political overturn similar to that 
of last fall to a specific national sentiment—that is, to a 
reason that has national bearings and applications. In 
ordinary cases they are right only about half the time, for 
in this volatile country of ours the causes of a national 
political defeat or victory may be as sectional and versatile 
as our people are themselves. In this instance the Amer- 
ica that was welded together by the war—with many 
joints showing, however—had a common cause, but it 
wasn’t the generally ascribed cause. The real underlying 
reason for the remaking of Congress from a Democratic 
body to a Republican body was taxation. The people, 
heavily assessed, simply took a chance with the Re- 
publicans to see if they 
could do anything about it. 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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sentinel, Hardtack could see a good ten miles 
across Germany. The castle of Molsberg 
topped a high hill and his eerie was the loftiest 
perch of the old 
fortifications, 
consisting of a 
small tower 
whose only ap- 
proach was by 
stone steps lead- 
ing up from a 
bastion. , 
me re. 
you!”’ he bawled 
suddenly. ‘“‘Git 
away from there! 
Drag it now! I 
don’t aim to tell 
you ag’in.” 

A figure which 
had been leaning 
disconsolately on 
the thick stone 
parapet of the 
bastion got into 
instant motion 
and moved 
away—with a 
certain hauteur, 
but quickly 
withal. He did 
not understand 
the words, but 
he understood 
that raucous 
voice and knew 
it was raised to 
worry him again. 
Hadn’t Hardtack 
been ordering 
him from this 
spot and that 
spot these three 
days? Con- 
sequently he 
went, stumbling 
slightly in his 
haste in spite of 
the walking stick 
he carried. 

Adark,stooped 
man of about 
fifty; colorless, 
sad of eye; his 
black suit and 
overcoat looked frayed; the derby on his head belonged 
to the vintage of ’93. Indeed had he loitered long near 
a jewelry window in New York a copper would have had 
no hesitation in commanding him to beat it and step 
lively. 

“T’d ought to tell the loot’nant about that bird,’”’ mut- 
tered Hardtack, eying him distrustfully until he dis- 
appeared. ‘‘That’s about the tenth time I’ve caught him 
snoopin’ round. I wonder who he is anyhow?”’ 

Then he fell to rubbing his new automatic, which was 
the pride of his heart, and the prowler passed from mind. 

Hundreds of feet below him stretched a wide valley 
platted into rectangles of deep rich green grass and wheat 
and chocolate loam. It resembled a gigantic checker- 
board. Roads crisscrossed it for all the world like tape 
laid by surveyors. Beyond rose swelling ridges, portions 
of them thickly clothed with forests. Here and there vil- 
lages nestled cosily amid copses of budding trees. Still 
farther beyond—far, far away—a town glistened white in 
the sunlight on the crest of a wooded butte. Its roofs and 
walls and church tower gleamed in the mellow afternoon 
radiance. 

But Hardtack gazed on all this beauty with an unappre- 
ciative fishy eye, no more conscious of its sweet, soothing 
calm than you or I would be of a landscape when we were 
hungry. What interested him was those white roads. It 
was his business to watch them and report any unusual 
movement, for the superb valley and slopes were part of 
the neutral zone, or No Man’s Land. It extended ten kilo- 
meters from his post, away across to the town on top of the 
butte. That was in boche territory and in that place were 
boche troops. Hardtack often stared at it longingly. 

On the gardened terrace behind him presently appeared 
a doughboy, half running under the weight of an armful of 
firewood he was carrying to the chateau for the stove that 
heated the captain’s room. 


NROM the battlement on which he stood 
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“‘The Colonel Give Us Orders to Stay Here, No Matter What, Till He Sent for Us Himself. 
Gives ’Em We Cain’t Take Any From Nobody Else’’ 


“Hi, you!”’ he yelled breathlessly. 
up there, you big stiff? Sleepin’?” 

Hardtack turned and grinned down at. him. “You go 
and fix that fire,’’ he retorted, ‘‘and when you git that 
done you might clean them shoes of mine.’ 

Too winded to waste breath in repartee, Wally went on 
about his business, and the afternoon wore away. Those 
of the soldiers who were not on a detail of some sort went 
through squad drill in the beautiful avenue under the trees 
which led to the ancient weather-beaten coat-of-arms of 
the counts of Wallendorff, reared proudly in stone at the 
end of the terrace. The regular tramp of their feet sounded 
oddly in that medieval place. 

A servant maid or two crossed the terrace, passing from 
one part of the castle to another. One of them waved 
at Hardtack and he flapped a hand in reply, for it was his 
duty to be on the alert and note any unusual movement. 

Meanwhile, Wally had his own duties inside the chateau. 
He carried the wood along a corridor solidly lined with dim 
portraits of noble lords and ladies, and opened a door in 
the wall. Through this he vanished from view, but not from 
hearing, for there issued from the dark cavern a steady 
muffled stream of honest profanity and invective. 

“‘T don’t give a hoot in hell if it is three hundred years 
old,” he grumbled, referring to the stove. ‘‘Gimme a fur- 
nace what’ll go, every time. There, you lousy wood 
snatcher, see if that’ll keep you satisfied till I can smoke a 
cigarette.” 

And with that he emerged. The stove was in the cap- 
tain’s room and towered to the ceiling, but it was fed from 
a small tiny chamber giving on the corridor—presumably 
in order that a fire might be maintained without disturbing 
whatever blue-blooded Heinie might be occupying the bed. 
Wally rolled a cigarette, got it going and wandered off 
down another corridor with nothing in view, but rather 
hopeful. 


“What you doin’ 
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brocades and lace; titled dames in stiff. 
discomfort with hands crossed over th 
mies; fine ladies in ruffled court dregges 
ing idi 
princes 


When Our Own Colonel 


going | 
French chateau early last year with a party of 
soldiers. The guide stopped in front of the pol 
certain great captain, celebrated for his martia) 
gallantry among the ladies. He was a gay? 
covered over with orders and ribbons; but 
the prince was the face of a human bird of prey, 
noting the masterful nose, the hard cruel mout 
wicked hawklike eyes, the guide dropped his” 
tone of reverence and began: ‘“‘Thees is a port 
famous Prince de , who was keeled in the 
of , against the Engleesh in the year — 
And then suddenly a voice behind me 
hoarse aside: ‘‘ When did he say the ol’ ge 
O73 
So Wally continued his aimless wande 
dim narrow corridors, unmindful of the 
looked down upon his overseas cap—for 
bit of headgear its inventor has lost w 
of salvation he ever had. He lingered in t 
a while to finger the weird weapons of other 
ulate over their possible employment, and th 
the chapel. It was of average size, with qu 
some handsome wood carving. The altar 
High up on the right, above the gallery, 
inclosed baleony whose entry was from the 
ters of the family. Here they could worship 
lesser fry and screened from sight; and her 
of years had the house of Wallendorff a 
with their faithful retainers filling the pews 
That tiny chapel and noble old chateau 
the old order‘that has just passed in such 2 
and tears and death throes. Wally, standi 
feet wide apart and staring up at the baleo 
moved the aristocrats from their fellow men, 
House of God—staring at it while he marv’. 
humoredly that so many millions upon million 
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accepted such a system. Wally represented 
* 


1e said at last, preparing to go, “I don’t see 
t away with it, but I got to hand it to’em.” 
ed from the castle into the sunlight of the ter- 
went by with a pair of shears, heading for the 
es which were beyond a dense hedge. Now 
oken to her courteously on several occasions 
val and given proof of a desire to be friendly— 
|; may be given by grinning from ear to ear and 
narks she could not understand. Each time 
yred him, hurrying off as though frightened. 
y she was now reassured, for she murmured 
|| smiled sidewise, with a droop of the eye that 
‘tatie “Oh, boy!” out of Wally and he trailed 
_her. 
m half light of the conservatory he tried to 
sation with three words of German and one 
r’’—whilst she giggled and floundered along in 
i she had picked up round the kitchen listen- 
\dier cooks. Some of it could not be printed, 
yeemed willing to overlook linguistic mistakes 
rfamously. Before they came out of the con- 
illy rewarded her with a little hug, which was 
ied. Courtesy always pays. 
na at the door and traversed the terrace by a 
a, for the captain was standing beside Hard- 
pf the battlement and the orders against frat- 
jheld. The captain was saying to Hardtack: 
‘\a peculiar people. I don’t understand them.” 
mt us mighty good, sir,’’ answered the dough- 


iat I don’t understand. I’d like them better 
. I’ve got far more respect for this count and 
ian for all the others I’ve met.” 

ieemed surprised and inquired: -“‘How come, 


yy won’t have anything to do with us. Of 
unt had to meet me when we first arrived, 

‘ited to tell him exactly what the arrangements 

) from that day to this he and his family have 

2 part of the chateau and allowed us to occupy 
meeting. Have you ever seen any member 

pe 

seen one of the daughters out walkin’, sir. 

evoys done said it was her anyhow.” 

jof them has ever spoken to you, or any of the 


- And then Hardtack smiled sheepishly. 

tla the servants are sort of loosenin’ up.” 

, remarked the captain. 

lat scrutiny of No Man’s Land, Hardtack ob- 
se ol’-timers sure had the world by the tail 
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with a downhill pull, didn’t they, captain? Pretty soft, 
livin’ in a castle and bossin’ everybody round.” 

“T’'ll say so,” his captain agreed. ‘And when you come 
to think of it, you don’t wonder these people are proud. 
This count represents the sixteenth generation—for six or 
seven hundred years his family has been cock of the walk 
in these parts. Some have been generals and some have 
been governors; they’ve been bishops and princes of the 
church and fe 

“Gee!” exclaimed Hardtack. ‘‘Seems to me, captain, 
it’s about time some of ’em went to work.” 

The officer laughed. 

*You’ve said it,’’ he assented. 

At that moment a figure flitting among the trees on the 
slope below them caught Hardtack’s eye. 

“Well, I swan!” he exclaimed. ‘If there ain’t that ol’ 
bird ag’in!”’ 

“What old bird?” 

“Why, there’s an ol’ geezer been snoopin’ round here 
most every day, sir. I done run him off a dozen times, but 
he always comes back. Looks like he’s up to some mean- 
ness.”” 

““What’s he like? Where is he?” 

“There he is—see him?—beatin’ it for the road down 
below! He knowed I’d grab him if he didn’t drift. Does 
the captain want that I should run him in the mill?” 

The officer took one look where Hardtack pointed, and 
then replied: ‘I don’t believe I would, if I were you. 
That’s the count.” 

A few days later Hardtack and Wally were on guard at 
a barrier which marked the limits of the American area 
on a road a short distance from the castle of Molsberg. 
A sentry box stood at the roadside and just such a barrier 
as we build in America to keep automobiles off newly laid 
concrete barred further passage into Germany. The engi- 
neers had set up a big signboard—‘“‘ American Bridgehead 
Boundary. Passage Beyond This Point Forbidden Except 
by Proper Authority.” And strolling along the road were 
patrols with fixed bayonets—a man every few hundred 
yards. No American soldiers patrolled beyond the bridge- 
head limits. The task of patrolling the broad neutral strip 
was left to the boches. 

About the only thing the outposts had to do was to see 
that none of the natives either entered or left the area 
without a pass. Almost every day they grabbed an of- 
fender at some point along our front—men, and women too, 
who could not show a pass. Usually it transpired that 
they had applied for one either to the French or British; 
had been rejected for sufficient reasons, and then tried to 
sneak through the American lines. Whether sinister motives 
lurked in their actions is doubtful. Some few were enemy 
agents beyond question, but the majority simply desired to 
do business somewhere or visit relatives and friends, and 
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finding themselves unable to procure the necessary permits 
undertook to get through without them. They paid for it. 
All were mulcted by our provost courts and those who 
were under suspicion went to jail. 

Sentry-go is a tedious job. You walk up and down and 
stamp your feet to keep warm, and should an officer come 
round, you present arms. Two hours on and four off 
sounds easy, but the monotony of it is wearing to a man 
of sociable habits. He is very apt to fall to brooding on 
his past and his troubles—those things he has done which 
he ought not to have done and the things he has left un- 
done which he ought to have done—also the hard way the 
world has used him. 

Both Hardtack and Wally hated going on guard, and 
they were due to do it again from midnight until two in the 
morning. About eight o’clock it began to rain and the 
wind turned icy cold. The men of the outpost built tiny 
fires to warm themselves, but the benefit from these con- 
sisted more in their cheerful light than in any heat they 
gave. And toward eleven the temperature fell sharply and 
the rain turned to driving snow. 

When it came the turn of the two friends to go on, the 
weather was mighty rough. 

“Darker than billybedamned,” grumbled Wally, head 
down to the pelting blasts. 

“T hope to meet you!” assented his bunkie. 

Nothing happened for half an hour. They paced slowly 
up and down; they warmed their hands at a fire; they 
kept looking at their watches and marveling at the slow 
passing of time. Then suddenly they heard a hum above 
the rush of wind and two shafts of light pierced the dark. - 
A closed car drew up and out stepped an officer. Hardtack 
was first to perceive the star on his cap and brought his 
rifle to the present-arms with a smack. A second later 
Wally followed suit. 

“Here,” the brigadier announced to the occupants of the 
car, “here are the limits of the American area. Beyond 
that barrier is No Man’s Land.” 

Two feminine heads protruded from the door. The 
owners gazed earnestly into the swirling blackness. They 
could see nothing at all but the snow-spattered figures of a 
couple of American soldiers in the road, but evidently some 
appreciation was expected and one cooed: ‘‘Oh, how won- 
derful! Isn’t it wonderful!’’ The other exclaimed in a 
rougher strident voice “‘Gee!’’ and then laughed. 

“But do they have tostay here all night?” asked the first. 

“Well, not exactly here,’’ responded the brigadier. 
“When do you come off?’’ he asked sharply. 

“Two o’clock, sir.’ 

“But there will be somebody here all night—yes.” 
Having received this bit of information, the ladies leaned 
back in the ear and shivered. 

(Continued on Page 74) 


The Two Seemed Willing to Overlook Linguistic Mistakes and Got Along Famously 
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has always been a problem since civilization 

began to develop into great empires in 
regions like the Valleys of the Euphrates and of the Nile, 
where the climate was dry enough so that foodstuffs could 
be stored without rotting, and where there was water 
enough for irrigation. One can imagine the original for- 
tunate incident of the waterside field accidentally flooded 
from time to time; and the slow human brain building 
upward from precedent to precedent the great system of 
farming tributary to the old city kings of Mesopotamia, 
when Babylon had subsistence for a siege grown within 
her walls. 

Here it was that one monarch boasted that he had con- 
quered lands beyond the Mediterranean. Another set it 
down that ‘‘ When the gods Anu and Bel gave me the land 
of Babylon to rule I dug out the Hammurabi Canal, which 
bringeth abundance of water unto the land.” Of him it 
was said: ‘“‘ He has established prosperity for the people for 
all time, and given a pure government to the land.” 

’ Think of it! Prosperity and pure government to the 
Valley of the Euphrates for all time! It was a wheat prob- 
lem which was solved by that Egyptian monarch who 
first acted on the conception of the British engineers of 
recent times in building the Assuan Dam across the Nile, 
and who created the first Fayum reservoir, irrigating 
27,000 acres of land. In Egypt, too, Joseph, the first great 
weather forecaster and wheat forestaller, ‘“‘gathered corn 
as the sand of the sea, very much, until he left numbering,” 
so that when famine was over all the face of the earth, not 
only in Egypt, where the rivers had not flooded as usual, 
but even in the land of Canaan, where they depended on 
rain, it came to pass that “‘Joseph opened all the store- 
houses, and sold unto the Egyptians.”’ His merchandising 
methods may be inferred from the succeeding clause, 


\ K 7E HAVE a wheat problem before us. Wheat 


which saith: ‘“‘and the famine waxed sore in the land of, 


Egypt.” From this the irreverent may judge what sort 


of grain trust Joseph, Pharaoh & Co. operated. The 


present point, however, is that it 
was a question of wheat, a ques- 
tion of statecraft dealing with 
wheat. Such a question now con- 
fronts the Government of the 
United States. 


Mobilized Wheat 


HEN this nation found itself 
involved in the war to end war, 
to stop inits tracks the most fearful 
menace that ever threatened the 
freedom of the world, to turn back 
a new Attila armed with every 
weapon of political economy, state- 
craft, electricity, chemistry, every 
associated science, and energized 
by the darkest and most maleficent 
political philosophy that ever 
emerged from the demon which is 
in man, it was thought by most of 
the wise that our assistance must 
mainly take the form of supplies. 
Our economic power was known 
and carefully appraised. Our mili- 
tary might was regarded as ques- 
tionable in quality, and certainly 
not to be reckoned upon before the 
spring of 1919 except in the way of 
a considerable reénforcement for 
the brave but inevitably stale vet- 
erans of our Allies. That we took 
the field in the summer of 1918 
with more troops than Britain had 
on the Continent of Europe; and 
with troops of such superb quality 
as to discipline, equipment and 
spirit, was the good measure with 
which the God of Battles turned 
the scale for his principles of right- 
eousness. Along with the mobiliza- 
tion of our youth, however, went 
the mobilization of our supplies, 
and especially of our wheat. 
Joseph had interpreted Pharaoh’s 
dream of the lean kine and the fat 
kine, and had seven years in which 
the wheat yielded by handfuls be- 
forethat dearth came which brought 
the Children of Israel into Egypt. 
We had nothing of the sort. We 
had only broad acres, short-handed 
farmers inspired with patriotism, 


By Herbert Quick 


and a measure of intelligence in our people which made 
them capable of inspiration along predetermined lines. 
Joseph could not by a campaign have made the ancient 
Egyptians to multiply their: production of wheat. One 
measure of our civilization as against theirs is found in the 
fact that we jumped the wheat yield of the United States 
from about six hundred and fifty million bushels annually 
in the years 1916 and 1917 to what promises: now to be 
more than a thousand million bushels in 1919. And we did 
it by a campaign. Also by a grain corporation which was 
able to promise the farmers a fixed price. 

Having promised that price and evoked from the soil 
the greatest wheat crop in our history, and having, we fer- 
vently hope, with the help of ‘God and our Allies finished 
the great war, the question rises as to where we stand on 
the wheat question. Will the Government lose money on 
its fixed price for wheat? Can it save itself from loss by 
selling our wheat either at a profit or so as to emerge with- 
out loss? Ought it to exercise the power if it possesses it? 
Great questions, these, and soon to be settled. 

A little digression, in view of a situation in which the 
world is threatened with famine, may be worth while, to 
allude for a moment to this immense increase in wheat 
production almost on the spur of the moment, in the face 


of a doleful forecast as to food production made by no less. 
an authority than Sir William Crookes. Sir William would, 


have struck the world stiff with dread a generation ago 
had it not been already too stiff in its mental joints to see 
the force of the proof adduced by that great scientist of 
the allegation that population was then just on the point 
of outrunning subsistence on account of the failing supply 
of nitrogen. That was before we had discovered our mod- 
ern methods of fixing the nitrogen in the air by scientific 
methods—without which Germany would have been out 
of explosives a year before the war actually ended. 


On the Idaho and Washington State Line 


Sir William in his presidential address 
British Association for the Advancement 
in the year 1900 drew in very dark cole 
ture of the world’s future in wheat prody 
remarked in the course of this address: ‘‘It is 
tain that within a generation the ever-increas 
tion of the United States will consume all the w 
within its borders and it will be driven to i 
ourselves.” _ 
With the annual consumption of five and a tI 
per capita in 1910 and in 1916, in each of y 
we grew only about six hundred and fifty mill 
for our population of about a hundred m 
cry was raised on all hands that Sir William’ 
was coming true. In 1915 we raised our acreags 
000 acres, and thanks to good weather our gr 
tion went up to 1,026,000,000 bushels—thatis, y 
our acreage by a third and our yield by nearly 
above the normal. This year’s crop amounts tc 
acres in area, and will probably exceed by many 
bushels the record crop of four years ago—tha' 
out which the Allies could not have been fed in 
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Apiee present year’s record shows that Sir Willi 
was mistaken as to the year of fate anyhow;a 
prove that the farmers of the United States ¢ 
more wheat for export almost a generatior 
Crookes address than they ever did—if they \ 
so. Whether they will continue to do so mus 
normal times upon whether it pays or no. I 
some crisis like a great war that men will ploy 
ture and garner in for any patriotic or altrui 
Means are available now whereby two billioi 
can be grown in the United States every norm 

To the consumers of food products in the U: 
wheat is the most important single item. Brea 
staff of life, and thoug 
ters largely into the bi 
some parts of the Unite 
great bread food is whe 
widest in its distributii 
cereal grasses of the \ 
the corn of the Seri 
generally of the Engli 
outside of America, 
generic term has bee) 
ated by maize, because| 
wardness of always spe 
American plant as “Ir; 
In South Africa mai} 


general term. 

Possibly rice equals } 
portance as a food gr 
the number of people ¢ 
considered; but riceis | 
food as wheat, and peo}! 
sist upon it suffer from # 
restricted as to varietil 
men, because with 1 
maize there is a defic! 
protein content. Rice 
the tropical and subti) 
tries populated by the 
and Malayans. Wheat) 


in Asia Minor, durin{! 
niums of the hegem| 
part of the world in! 
from one or more té 
wheat, recently redi| 
Aaronsohn in Palestit, 
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lated India, and it n} 
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Peace Conference draws to a close 
Saris, and it is with quick-beating 
rts that the members of the Russian 
there work on, for the world’s and 
m great cause. Russian refugees 
em or those scattered elsewhere over 
le earth await the results of their 
catives’ labors and the verdict of 
_es, wondering what the latter’s final 
toward our home land will be. 
mths has brought about so many 
Last November, when the armistice 
hed, Russia was quite prostrate, 
ind broken; and the red flame of 
3m, still fed richly with German 
yed German instructions and con- 
ie enemy’s work against the Slavs. 
then was already fighting hard, 
_small oasis toward the southeast 
sat steppe lands safe. The Crimean 
1, after a terrible invasion, was re- 
| slowly, and these two units had 
‘eir modest forces, exchanging pro- 
‘n the one hand for provisions on 
1. There were several other spots 
lw was still recognized. In the Cau- 


/nall space was protected by Krass- 
his Cossacks and volunteers; in the 
out Archangel, there was a strong 
Jacked by the Allies, which had been 
( largely through the efforts of the 
« Ambassador, to uphold Tchaikoy- 
easant leader. Elsewhere the red 
s being fought vaguely by national- 
the Finns with General Manner- 
yike the Lettish and Esthonians in 
le Provinces; while Petlura led 
iis forth on the same errand, so he 


vas no communication possible be- 
lse groups, however, and they knew 
thing of one another’s actions or 
. They all had different ideas and 
0 what they hoped to accomplish 
*) save from Bolshevism at least the small local- 
ch each lived. 

dno and Dénikine alone kept in their pro- 


dea of a final gathering together ofall the states 
ye had made up Russia’s domain. Perhaps it was 
1e men who chanced to be in these two groups 
ee from north and east and west themselves 
cise they met by accident only in the southern 
¢ As a matter of fact, however, everyone’s plans 
is were as fluid as was the situation. 


eginning of the Russian Mission 


| the conference in Paris opened delegations were 
nout from each of these small units begging our 
osuccor to fight against the scourge which was 
t Russia. 
9 as to conditions they had left behind them; 
lof what news the morrow might bring; well- 
. out from strain, privation, danger and the 
A \pirit which their patriotism suffered—each set 
ntatives came to Paris with some proposal 
tut in ignorance of conditions as a whole in 
jach insisted his idea was best for saving what 
it the country and that his alone of all parties 
f to survive, since it had done so thus far. 


€vere soon in Paris representatives of every 


1 ion in Russia—old upholders of the autoc- 
Mstood aside and were ignored, did not even ask 

ition; other men, hoping for a constitutional 
hit was said; liberals, who had been content in 
> of the ancient government but who frankly 
ow were no longer for it; other liberals, who 
he frank opposition of our régime in olden days. 
irst revolutionaries of 1917 appeared, and those 
Opposed these as too conservative from the 
n Every shade of revolutionist, socialist and 
f/nd his way to the world’s great center. When 
eld the end of simple designations one began on 
pinated party names—social-democrats, social- 
‘oirles, radical - revolutionaries, independent- 
a) and so on. They all expected immediate 
til, each one as the best there was in Russia; and 
gation hoped to be taken at once into the 
fidence. They expected attention, and the 
t vhich they felt was owing them for actual suf- 
4). for all Russia’s nobility during the first years 
Tit war. 
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This mass of Slavs, attacking indiscriminately, was of 
course very puzzling and disturbing to the Allies. In the 
confusion of the first weeks at the congress, with so many 
serious questions as to their own interests weighing on 
their minds, the various foreign statesmen felt they could 
not afford the time or trouble to work out this problem 
of an unhappy group of differing and violent partisans all 
clamoring for hearings’ and for help. 

“Tt is more than we can understand,” they said indif- 
ferently; ‘‘when other questions are settled, if there are 
time and money and sympathy left over, you shall have 
some; meantime leave us to the great business of our 
own particular necessities. First the League of Nations, 
secondly the Germans, must be settled; that is what we 
came to Paris for. You are as chaotic as the land you come 
from!” 

The Russians thus tossed aside were for the moment 
dazed, hopeless and silent. It took them some time to rise 
from such a blow, when they had come so far and with 
such complete faith. They only knew they had all been 
fighting, at terrific disadvantage, the red peril which 
threatened all humanity. But the Allies did not realize 
this in the safety and the glory of a recent victory. So.the 
Russians stood round on the outside, condemned to look 
on merely at the making of the peace. 

Certain individuals were kind to them, through sheer 
pity for their sufferings; or remembering how they had 
carried the whole weight of the war in the beginning, while 
France was helpless to defend herself and the Anglo- 
Saxons were not ready. Yet on the whole, now, when these 
old saviors of the early days cried out for help there was 
none to speak of at their disposal. In black despair the 
Russians foresaw they must return home empty-handed, 
to watch the continued destruction of national life and the 
last remnants of civilization. They had used their final 
funds to travel out to Paris in many cases, sure of the 
welcome they would receive; and there was nothing now 
left for them but slow ruin and death. No wonder deep 
tragedy reigned in the mentality of every compatriot in 
Paris! 

Then there came a sudden change. One or two new men 
arrived: real statesmen, practical idealists, with a genius 
for comprehending things when they looked at them; also 
a genius for organizing. They brought power, fire and 
courage into the group; and these sentiments remained 
always fresh and new, drawing inspiration from such 
depths of faith and patriotism, drawing persuasive elo- 
quence from such real talent and capacity, they really 
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could not fail. Theirs were long years of ex- 
perience, and theirs deep confidence in a good 
common cause. The Allies must and should 
be made to see their own advantage in stand- 
ing by a prostrate sister. If the latter were 

‘ allowed to die there would be no further bul- 
wark between the world and a universal 
triumph for Bolshevism. 

“No fear!” they told their dejected com- 
patriots. “The Allies will soon clearly com- 
prehend; only we, the Russians, must get 
together at once and stop moaning; for 
though we defended the good cause in the 
early years of war, memory among nations 
is short; and recently in the name of Russia 
many crimes have been committed!” 

First of all, instead of delegations by dis- 
tricts or by political divisions there must be 
one mission, with one policy and program, 
to propose. Russia must present a united 
front. The complete eradication of Bolshe- 
vism, the utmost liberality toward all races 
and all parties in the Empire, will be our 
only possible policy. A clear statement must 
be offered as to what help is needed; just 
where and just when it should be given; and 
as to what payments will be assured the 
Allies in return. No charity need be asked 
for, nor could be expected; aid purchased 
must be recompensed at high rates. 


A Proposal Declined 


MMEDIATELY, almost, out of the small 

discouraged chaos which in Paris repre- 
sented the confusion and anarchy at home 
only too well, there now emerged groups of 
experts, with capable leaders at their heads. 
Four committees were formed to which all 
questions could be referred, by which they 
could be decided. 

In each of these the men best prepared for 
their special work were placed, of whatever 
political sect they might be. 

So the Russian Mission was born; with a department 
for politics, one for military affairs, one for finance and the 
last one for provisioning. Into these four frames lawyers, 
soldiers, diplomats, financiers, sailors, ex-members of au- 
tocratie or socialistic cabinets, ex-nihilists and conserva- 
tives fitted themselves, and worked harmoniously at last 
with renewed enthusiasm for the general good. The 
meetings of the different commissions all ran with surpris- 
ing smoothness, and soon perfect organization existed and 
a newspaper was launched to air the Russian news and 
views. In this sheet were contributions of prime impor- 
tance. Coming as they did from the best brains, they were 
much read. Sometimes a Russian penned the articles, 
sometimes it was an Ally big enough in heart to under- 
stand, broad enough in sympathy to defend us and to 
advise the Allies in their own best interest to hear our 
plea. 

When all was ready the leaders of the Russian Mission 
attacked the Allies’ head men again. This time with quiet 
dignity and systematic energy the latter were told of 
Russia’s services in 1914, and 1915, and 1916. In a few 
thrilling words present danger to the world at large from 
the Lenine-Trotzky propaganda was recalled. Attention 
was attracted to the heroic groups making desperate 
effort even now against the terror, and to their immediate 
and pressing needs. 

The first answer of the Allies was a hideous blow! It 
was the grotesque invitation to all Russian parties, includ- 
ing the Bolsheviki, to a conference on the Prince’s Islands, 
where, under the care of two or three guides appointed by 
the American President, the situation at home was to be 
discussed and harmony was to be established by mutual 
concessions. 

The necessity of replying to this proposition definitely 
bound all the Russian elements together, for the question 
on which they were most beautifully unanimous was the 
one put to them. Their refusal was so absolutely prompt 
and universal that the Allies learned for all time there was 
no use trying to mix the Bolsheviki with any other 
Russian group. This point was settled at once and no 
argument or explanation was ever again attempted. By 
process of elimination the Allies began to take in why it 
was the Russians had come to Paris. 

And from evil came this good: The Allies fully realized 
at last there were certain things which we did want, were 
hoping, waiting, working for; but that a party on the 
Prince’s Islands was not among these. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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\ K 7 HILE she was endeavoring to put 
her mind in order she gazed straight 
before her at Edmund, who was 
lounging comfortably in the shadows. She 
was both shocked and resentful; and as 
she continued to gaze spellbound at him the fact that he 
looked Edmund engraved itself upon her consciousness; 
Edmund—or even Cuthbert. For two years she had re- 
fused to permit herself to think it. _To-night the force of 
revelation had made the thought cumulative. 

He looked Edmund, and if he stirred ever so slightly he 
even sounded Edmund. Silk lining? Indeed, from the 
mathematical division of his blond hair to the soles of his 
dapper white shoes he was the uttermost limit of perfec- 
tion. Once a coarse stranger had referred to him as a male 
débutante. He was the only man in Kenilworth who de- 
liberately chose his cravats to match his complexion. 

Fiendishly calm, he now proceeded to light a cigarette. 
Emily knew it came out of a dainty silver case and that it 
had a gold tip. She also knew that he wouldn’t smoke 
another for several hours. He was afraid of the effect on 
his heart. | She watched the match illuminate his mouth 
and his sprightly little mustache; and her heart, which 
she had thought at its lowest mood, descended still 
further. 

He had only two attributes to commend him—they 
were his dancing and his disposition; but long ago she had 
realized that, no matter how lazy he might be, no matter 
how conversational in the matter of imaginary symptoms, 
no matter how unlike other men, she liked him better than 
any of his fellows. She had prided herself that. she could 
see the hidden possibilities in him. Gently, a month or 
two ago, she had begun to hint at betterment. And to- 
night 

She started violently, for Edmund was in voice again. 

“T’m asking you,” said Edmund, ‘‘because you’re the 
wisest, most practical girl I know.” 

Emily shuddered. He had already dealt one crushing 
blow to her tenderest sensibilities and left her dizzy. .Now 
he called her both wise and practical; and, though it 
wasn’t by any means the first time he had grossly mis- 
judged her, it was the first time that she had really ached 
to throw something at him. Preferably something that 
would spatter. 

‘It’s a big order,”’ she said, as naturally as she could. 

Edmund shook his head. 

““Not when you know me as well as you do. I wouldn’t 
have bothered you unless I was sure you could do it. And 
T’ll promise to follow instructions—unless, of course —— 
Oh, well; you know what my heart is.’’ He regarded her 
hopefully. ‘‘Emily, what in the devil is the matter, any- 
way? I suppose I’m as popular, in a broad sense, as 
anybody there is in town. But you’re the only intimate 
friend I’ve got. Most of the people I want to like me a 
lot don’t seem to like me at all. The people I don’t give 
a hoot about are crazy about me. I —— 

“By people I suppose you mean girls?”’? She was well 
satisfied that her own face was in the deepest shadows. 

“Well!” Edmund gave a diplomatic cough. “So it’s 
finally come right down to this! I want. Frances to like 
me. I want it more than I’ve ever wanted anything in my 
life. And she doesn’t—that is, not now. And I’m sure it’s 
possible to fix it up somehow. And I thought that, of 
everybody in the world, you’d be about the only one who 
could help. You understand things so well. You know 
me and you know Frances. I want you to tell me what 
to do.” 

Emily was visited by a sudden purely masculine desire 
to tell him exactly what he could do, as far as she herself 
was concerned. But the instinct passed. Her loyalty had 
something of fatalism in it. She believed, with unswerving 


“"You Blacked His Eye?’’ She Gasped 
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faith, that Edmund 
could be regenerated; 
; and she cared enough 
about him to try to do it, even for someone else. Per- 
haps her own gentle efforts had been too gentle. Perhaps 
he needed exactly what he had asked her for—the 
blunt truth. 

“You certainly don’t imagine that I can suggest any one 
thing that’ll make her like you?” 

“Oh, no!” said Edmund. ‘I’m not so optimistic as 
that! It’ll be a long pull, of course.” 

““Then what you actually want is for me to sort of train 
you—like a horse?” | 

Edmund winced. “In a manner of speaking, yes.” 

“Well,” she said, “‘that’s my manner of speaking. You 
said you wanted me to be absolutely frank, didn’t you?” 

“T do,” -he assured_her,-eagerly. ‘‘ Absolutely!” 

‘Are you as anxious as that to stop being 
friends with me?” Her voice was very low. 

“Stop being —— Why, that’s ridicu- 
lous!” 

“No, it isn’t. You’ll never forgive me.” 

“‘T’ve forgiven you in advance.” 

’ Emily drew a long breath. 

“You think so now. Another thing—as 
long as you say I’m so practical what do I get 
out of it? Suppose I tell you the whole truth. 
Suppose I do what nobody else would do. 
for you. 

«Suppose byeandeage ous you m: marry 
her, and I’ve lost your friendship. What is 
there in that for me?” 

If he could have seen her clearly at that 
moment her eyes would have betrayed her. 
Edmund smoked reflectively. 

“What do you-think.there ought to be?” 

“That isn’t my question; it’s yours.” 

“But, Emily, I can’t very well 

“All right!” she said. ‘“‘I’ll tell you. It 
isn’t funny either. If you laugh I[’ll kill 
you! . I’m willing to pass up tact and 
be just as brutal as you like, provided it 
want you to make me a promise.” 

She paused to control her voice. Fatalism 
was upon her.. 

“Tf this goes through, when you’re married | 
I want to be there. I want to be there—in 
the bridal party. I want to walk up the aisle 
and stand up there near the altar with you, 
and look at you and! have you look at me; 
and have you loathe me, if you’re going to, 
right in public. And have you realize— 
whether you want to or not—that I did it! 
It’s all the reward I’ll have. . . . I’m 
not fooling, Edmund.” 

Edmund, back in the shadows, was uncer- 
tain. 

“You can’t peda me to promise that 
Frances HM 

“You'll have to.. It isn’t simply Frances. 

I said when you’re married. You said a while 
ago that you haven’t a chance. Now, I'll give 
you one. As soon as I ever begin to say big truths 
to you you'll begin to change. You won’t be able 
to help it. And you’ll hate me. You will! And 
I care enough about having you a real man to 
let you hate me. But unless you. promise that no 
matter whom you marry, or when, or where, you’ll 
positively see to it that I’m there, I won’t say one 
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single word more. I’m not a little cat eithe 
want that much satisfaction.” She paus_ 
“And I know why Frances doesn’t like D 
She’s told me.” f 
Edmund sat up. . 
“Ts it permanent?” 
“No; you could prevent it.” 
“Honestly?” i 
“Of course!” 1 
“If—if it should turn out all rig) 
her to have you in the party: and \ 
level best to # 
“That isn’t enough. Promise!” — 
“Actually make it a pe | 
Frances that she’s got to have j 
bridesmaid?” 
. “Yes,” said Emily sturdily, cif 
down to that. I dare say she wall 
much; we’re pretty good friends) 
Only I want it to come from you! © 
“ - me why she doesn’t think a lot of yt 
Edmund spluttered. 
- “All right—I promise,’ 
‘Word of honor?” 
“Word of honor!” | 
Emily caught her breath. To her chagrin, the 
little sob in it. 
“It’s been two years,” she said, “that I’vé ju 
to talk to you like this. But I never dared. Nc 
t 


” he said 


begged me to. Are you sure you mean it? Are 
you can stand it? And know that I’m not tryirt 
you? That it’s only what somebody should hayio 
long ago? And that, no matter what I say, I st\ 
you ever and ever so much, Edmund?” : 
‘*Shoot!’’ said Edmund complacently. | 
Emily shot. At the end of half a minute Edy) 
on his feet, red with outraged pride. In threes 
a minute he had found his hat. | 
Fifty-seven seconds after Emily had beguil | 
phrased indictment his hat was on his head and 
was stalking 
down the fre 
He hadn’t eve 
to say good ni} 

eo After he y 


.. oughly gone Ji 
_£ up and went } 
. house. From 

room her motr 

cheerfully. 


As She Stood by His Side on the Moonlit Verand) 
Edmund Was TonguesTied a 
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st tired!” said Emily with a nonchalance which, 

, circumstances, was admirably counterfeited. 
|stairs to read.” 

t her in reading she locked the door of her room. 
took from its seclusion the only likeness of Ed- 
yoossessed. It was clipped from a Sunday supple- 
» did him full justice. So did the caption: “Mr. 

Ross, Out-Brummeling Beau Brummel in the 

4 Easter Parade.” ; 
yected it minutely. Her mouth smiled, with no 
zon from her eyes. Then her mouth quivered. 
|,e’s heard the truth for once in his life anyway! 
J didit! I’m gladIdidit! I’m glad I did it!” 
further evidence of her gladness Emily all at 
tier head down on the pillow and cried—softly, 
rshat her all-too-knowing 
Suldn’t hear. 
<entirely characteristic of 
‘po even when his wrath 
to cool, he wouldn’t trust 
ta Kenilworth doctor. He 
ndamentally upset that 
€ a professional denial of 
hajor premise; but he 
har to go to a local practi- 
xn to be vindicated. Much 
| he confront his regular 
| would be in the nature 
ange or a criticism, and 
lidn’t like to cast slurs on 
l 
ove a dusty twelve miles 
nnade inquiry at a corner 
i 
vungest M. D. you know, 
n' earthly good at all,’’ he 


rygist pondered. Edmund 
pitoeratic enough for all 
| urposes; but one never 


(rou give me an idea about 
spr??? 
gosis,’ said Edmund 


* The druggist drummed on 
Nae “Wor yourself?” 


rtgist, having taken a sec- 
¢|; Edmund, began to grin. 
ti Hammond’s the man 
Just the man! He’s on 
1¢street—866—four blocks 


n had a vague suspicion 
1 grin. 

hre’s anything peculiar 
in——” he ventured. 

i]! He’s a very good man. 
nhimO.K. Number 866; 
'taiss it.” 

n thanking him, went out 
n. He continued to be 
nis he drove north, as he 
1 the very door, as he rang 
it when he saw the doctor 
ve he understood. The 
\idn’t thought there was 
2culiar about Hammond, 
shave observed that there 
fing very peculiar about 
He had deliberately sent 
fly to call on the grizzly 
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Oor’s office was small and 
the occupant, who had 
3 desk, was six feet tall 
d and eighty pounds in 
He had none of the presence of an old practi- 
@ of the suavity, none of the professional 
h)He was obviously a gentleman, but of the 
*Olynamic variety. 

aiprecisely the sort of doctor Edmund hadn’t 
ise the druggist! 

ing I can do for you?” The doctor’s voice 
U ly out and hit Edmund unawares. 

Les Edmund said it interrogatively. ‘I came 
want you to go over me pretty thoroughly; es- 
heart. I’ve got a bad heart. Lost compensa- 
i = me what I can do and what I can’t. 


hful doctor motioned to a chair and sat down 
le wasn’t exactly smiling, but he looked as 
; to. Edmund, allowing his eyes to stray 
Pyreived that on the walls of the office there were 
enf large group photographs, chiefly college foot- 
mand crews. As he recognized the institution 


and the dates, Edmund found that the doctor’s patro- 
nymic became abruptly familiar. 

“You're not the Princeton Hammond, by any chance, 
are you?”’ 

“That’s I’m,” said the doctor slangily. 

“Indeed!”” Edmund had a qualm. ‘You can’t have 
been practicing very long, then.” 

“Three weeks to-day. Just got my discharge from the 
Medical Corps.” 

Edmund had a large flock of qualms. 

“But you can —— Could you tell me what is wrong, 
and You see, it’s very important! I’ve got to have 
a most accurate diagnosis.” 

Hammond laughed; not unctuously, but as though he 
fully intended to laugh. 


At the Curve She Wasn’t More Than a Length or Two in the Rear; But Edmund's 
Sorrel Could Still Make a Race of It 


“Man,” he said, ‘‘I’ve done everything from cosmetic 
surgery to vaccinating rookies. I was a major, M. C. 
You don’t need to worry. I took my degree five years ago. 
What’s on your mind?” 

“Tt isn’t my mind. It’s my heart. I 

“Some of it’s on your mind. What’s the rest of it?” 

“That’s for you to find out,’’ said Edmund cautiously. 

The doctor made a gesture that awed Edmund. 

“‘Peel!”’ he said. ? 

Half an hour later, when Edmund was clothed again, 
he sat down and surveyed the doctor anxiously. He also 
fidgeted with his tie, which wasn’t as correctly knotted as 
he could have wished. 

So far, Hammond hadn’t expressed an opinion or even 
volunteered a comment, though he had asked many ques- 
tions, most of them irrelevant. But he was frowning; and 
Edmund’s soul shriveled. 

“Tt’s—it’s quite incurable, isn’t it?’”’ he managed to say. 

Hammond leaned back in his chair. 


” 
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“You came for a diagnosis, didn’t you? Well, my first 
hunch is that you inherited your father’s business and 
you’re the nominal head of it. Am I right?” 

Edmund started. 

“Why, yes; but what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Because I can’t think of any other possible reason why 
you weren’t drafted. Obviously you don’t work for a liy- 
ing. And nobody but your father would have left you a 
business important enough to get you a deferred classifi- 
cation. Physically you’re in Class A.” 

Edmund went vivid crimson. 

“My heart a 

“What gave you the idea there was anything wrong 
with it?” 

Edmund was so taken aback that he was incoherent. 

“I —— Why, doctor, it is 
It’s always been! Always! When I 
was twelve I hurt myself falling out 
of a tree. Hurt my heart. I fell on 
a stump. I strained it. I ——” 

“Who said so?” 

“Well, our doctor said so. He ——” 

“Mother living then?” 

“Yes; she ——” 

“‘Did the doctor tell her your heart 
was hurt, or did she tell the doctor?” 

“She was afraid of it and asked 
him. J don’t know what he said, 
and, of course, he wouldn’t have 
told me himself; but after that they 
wouldn’t let me run upstairs, or play 
violent games, or ——”’ 

“Mother always in good health?” 

“No; she was a rheumatic in- 
valid.” 

“Tsee. . . When did your 
family shift doctors? How soon after 
your fall, I mean.” 

“Come to think of it, it was 
pretty soon. My mother wasn’t so 
confident in ——’’ 

“Tl bet a hat it was as soon as 
your regular man told your mother 
there wasn’t a darned thing the 
matter with you. Was your new 
doctor a young one?”’ 

“Yes; he was.”’ 

““And he was the one who told 
you to be careful, was he?” 

“T don’t remember that he ever 
said anything to me about it. But 
he used to examine me every month 
and then talk to mother; and ue 

“Then here’s the diagnosis you’re 
going to pay me twenty-five dollars 
for: Nervous mother. That’s all.” 

Edmund was thunderstruck. Ham- 
mond had kicked the cornerstone of 
his life out from under him. 

“But, doctor, every time I hurry 
upstairs ie 

“You pant? Sure you do! No 
exercise; any old kind of food; 
twenty pounds overweight. It’s one 
of the medical chestnuts. Family 
decided you were delicate; so you 
had to be delicate whether you liked 
it ornot. Haven’t I seen it? No foot- 
ball; no baseball; no hockey. Proba- 
bly played billiards—and bridge. 
Couldn’t go out without rubbers. 
Stayed home from school if it rained. 
Too heavy underwear—and mufflers. 
Never on a horse in your life, were 
you? And I’ll bet another hat you 
can’t swim a stroke! . . . Oh, 
it’s a shame you weren’t drafted. 
They’d have made a live man out of 

: you, and paid you for it at that. 

“You’ve been bunkoed out of your birthright, Mr. Ross. 
Bunkoed! By your mother and some young squirt of 
a doctor who needed the money. 

“Oh, he probably didn’t lie about it. He just told you 
to be careful. That’s good enough advice for anybody— 
including coal heavers. Only your family put you under 
glass. Matter with you? The only thing the matter with 
you is you!” 

Edmund gasped. There was a high spot of color in both 
his cheeks. 

“You mean I can exercise —— 

“Wxercise is right. And, for heaven’s sake, do it! Join 
your Y. M. C. A. Take a boxing lesson every week. 
Take ——” 

“Boxing!”’ bleated Edmund. 

“Two boxing lessons a week, and ——” 

“You said one before!” 

The big young doctor laughed cheerfully. 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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St. Louis, April 26. 

f YRIEND AL: Well Al this is our last day here 
and we win the Ist. 2 games and lose yester- 
day and have got 1 more game to play and to- 

night we leave ‘ 

for Detroit. Well 
if we lose today 
we will have a 
even break on 
the serious and a 
club that can’t 
do no better then 
break even with 
this St. Louis 
club better take 
up some other 
line of business 
but Gleason instead of 
useing a little judgement 
sent a left hander in 
against them yesterday 
and they certainly give him a welcome 
and the more I see of left handers I am 
certainly glad I pitch with my right 
arm the way God intended for a man. 

Well the boys on our club was feeling 
pretty cocky the 1st. 2 days about how they 
could hit but yesterday they could of 
played in a 16 ft. ring without no ground 
rules as the most of the time they was miss- 
ing the ball all together and when they did 
hit it it acted like a geyser and it was Bert 
Gallia pitching against us and they all kept 
saying he didn’t have nothing but when he 
got through with us we didn’t have noth- 
ing either and that’s the way it always goes 
when a pitcher makes a sucker out of a club 
he didn’t have nothing but when they knock him out of 
the park he’s pretty good. 

Well any way I told Gleason last night that it looked 
like we wouldn’t get no better then a even break here 
unless he stuck me in there to pitch the last game today. 
So he says ““No I was figureing on you to open up in 
Detroit Sunday but of course if you are afraid of Detroit I 
can make different plans.’’ So I said “I am not afraid of 
Detroit or nobody else and you know yourself that they 
can’t no club beat me the way I am going whether its 
Detroit or no matter who it is.”” So he said ‘‘ All right then 
keep your mouth shut about who is going to pitch because 
if you are going to manage the club I won’t have no job 
left.’’ Well let him try and run the ball club the way he 
wants to but if I was running the ball club and had a 
pitcher that is going the way I am going I would work him 
every other day and get a start on the other clubs as the 
games we win now counts just as much as the games we 
win in Sept. 

Well Al Florrie went back to Chi last night though I 
wanted her to stick with the club and go on to Detroit with 
us but she said she had to get back, and tend to business at 
the beauty parlor so I told Gleason that and he said he was 
sorry she was going to leave us as it was a releif for him to 
look at something pretty once in a wile when most of the 
time he had to watch ball players but he admired her for 
tending to business and he wished it run in the family. He 
says “‘You should ought to be thankfull that your Mrs. is 
what she is as most wifes is a drug on their husband but 
your Mrs. makes more jack then you and if she give up her 
business it would keep you hustleing to make both ends 
meet the other, where if you missed a meal some time and 
died from it your family would be that much ahead.” So I 
said ‘‘ Yes and that is because your cheap skate ball club is 
only paying me a salary of $2400.00 per annum instead of 
somewheres near what Iam worth.” So he said ‘‘I have all 
ready told you that if you keep working hard and show me 
something I will tear up your contract and give you a good 
one but before I do it I will half to find out if you are going 
to win ball games for me or just use up 1 lower birth like in 
old times.”” So I told him to shut his mouth. 

Well Al I thought the war with Germany was all over 
but Joe Jenkins joined the club here and now the whole 
war is being played over again. He is 1 of the catchers on 
the club and he was in France and if they was any battles 
he wasn’t in its because he can’t pronounce them but any- 
body that thinks the U. S. troop movements was slow over 
there ought to listen to some of these birds that’s came 
back and some of them was at Verdun 1 evening and Flan- 
ders the next A. M. then down to Nice the next day for a 
couple hours rest and up in the Oregon forest the folling 
afternoon and ete. till its no wonder the Germans was 
dazzled. If some of these birds that was in the war could 
get around the bases like they did around the western 
front all as the catchers would dast do when they started 


The Ist. Time I Come Up to Bat the Fans Give Mea 
Traveling Bag and I Suppose They Think I Have 


Been Running Around the Country All These Yrs. With My Night Gown in a Peach Basket 


to steal second base would be walk up the base line towards 
third with the ball in their hand and try to scare them 
from comeing all the way home. 

Well its Detroit tomorrow and 3 more days after that 
and then home and I haven’t been there since the middle 
of March and I guess they’s 2 kids that won’t be tickled to 
death to see sombeody eh Al? Your pal, JACK. 


DETROIT, April 28. 
RIEND AL: Well old pal I suppose you read in the 
papers: what come off here yesterday and I guess 
Gleason won’t have no more to say after this about me 
being afraid of Detroit. The shoe points the other way 
now and Detroit is the one that’s afraid of me and no 
wonder. 

I didn’t have the stuff that I had down to St. Louis for 
the opening but I had enough to make a monkey out of 
Cobb and Veach and I couldn’t help from feeling sorry for 
this new outfielder they have got name Flagstaff or some- 
thing and I guess he was about half mast before I got 
through with him. 

Well its a cinch now that I will open in Chi Thursday 
and I will give St. Louis another spanking and then I will 
make Gleason come acrost with that contract he has been 
promiseing me and if he trys to stall I will tell him he must 
either give me the jack or trade me to some other club and 
he has got good sence even if he don’t act like it sometimes 
and they’s a fine chance of him tradeing me though they’s 
7 other clubs in this league that would jump at it and 
Detroit is 1 of them though the Detroit club would be take- 
ing a big chance if they got a hold of somebody that could 
realy pitch as the fans up here would die from surprise, 

Well I had a letter from Florrie today and it was just like 
the most of her letters when you got through reading it 
you wondered what she had in mind and about all as she 
said was that she had a surprise to tell me when I got home 
and I use to get all excited when she wrote about them 
surprises but now I can guess what it is. She probably 
seen a roach in the apartment or something and any way I 
guess I can wait till I get home and not burn up the wires 
trying to find out before hand. Your pal, JACK. 


DETROIT, April 30. 
y ees END AL: Well Al we leave for home tonight and 

open up the season in Chi tomorrow but I won’t be 
out there pitching unless Gleason apologizes for what he 
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- and all of a sudden they come a rap at the door a 
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pulled on me last night. It was more rotte 
yesterday just like we been haveing ever 
1st. day in St. Louis and I near froze to dea’ 
out there on the bench so when we come bh 
hotel they was a friend of min 
Detroit waiting for me here in; 
and he come up in the room wit 
I was still shivering yet with the 
he said how would I like som 
warm me up. So I said “That's 
of talk to hand out 
town.” So he saidI¢ 
get a hold of som 
ments if I realy war 
and all as I would] 
would be call a bell 
tell him what I want 

Well I felt like ay 
would just about sa 
so I called a boy and 
to go fetch me some 
and he said O. K. an, 
out and come backi 
half hr. and he had: 
him and I asked 
much did we owe hi 
said $15.00. 
that for reasi 


and I guess i 
liquor men ° 
that voted | 
dry and y 
as 
Well n 
seemed 
a strol 
arm § 
couldr 
begi 
his poe 
dug d 
got 15b 
handed 
ee kid 
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a tip so I told him to beat it or I would tip 
jaw. - 

Well I asked my friend would he have a shot an 
was O. K. again and he took the bottle and wentt 
out waiting for no-glass or nothing but he got th 
the bottle caught in his teeth and before he cou 
loose they was about a quarter of the bourbon go 

Well I was just going to pore some of it out fi 


come in and who walked in but Gleason. Sola 
what did he want. = 
So he said “Well you wasn’t the 1st. one in th 
rm. so I thought you must be pretty sick so Ie 
see what was the matter.’’ Well it was to late to 
bottle and he come over to the table where I wa 
and picked it up and looked at it and then he po 
couple drops in the glass and tasted it and said 
like pretty good stuff. So I said it ought to be pri 
stuff as it cost enough jack so he asked me howm 
told him $15.00. 
So he said “Well they’s some of the newspa 
has been asking me to try and get a hold of sc 
for them so I will just take this along.” 
So I said I guest the newspaper boys could w 
enough without no help from the Michigan b 
besides the bottle belongs to me as I payed goodn 
it. So Gleason said “‘Oh I wouldn’t think of s 
of you but I will take it and pay you for it. You 
$15.00 but they’s only about $11.00 and a half wi 
left so I will settle with you for $11.00 and a half. 
didn’t want to quarrel with him in the front of a 
so I didn’t say nothing and he took the bottle an 
out of the rm. and I said hold on a minute whe 
$11.00 and a half? So he said ‘Oh I am going to 
$11.00 and a half for haveing liquor in your 
instead of takeing the fine out of your che 
what’s left in the bottle and that makes us 
walked out. . 
Well Al only for my friend being here in therm 
of took the bottle away from Gleason and cracked 
open with it but I didn’t want to make no seen 
outsider as he might tell it around and people w 
the White Sox players was fighting with their m 
left Gleason get away with $11.00 and a halt? 
bourbon that I payed $15.00 for it and never tasti 
don’t know now if it was bourbon or cat nip. 


y friend said ‘What kind of a bird are 
a little scrimp like that make a monkey 
12” So I said I didn’t want to make no 
s hotel. So he said ‘“‘ Well if it had of been 
ild of made a seen even if it was in 
So I says ‘‘ Well they’s no danger of you 
sing a chance to make a seen in church 
sialy with Gleason but if you did make 
1 Gleason you would be in church 3 days 
jhave a box right up close to the front.” 
Ihave told Gleason before this all ready 
ild stand for him manageing me out on 
ul field but I wouldn’t stand for him 
run my private affairs and this time I 
id if he don’t apologize this P. M or to- 
he-train he will be shy of a pitcher to- 
id will half to open up the home season 
hem other 4 flushers that claims they are 
. at if Jackson and Collins didn’t hit in 7 
every day they would be beating rugs 
t.d of ball clubs. 
yway we go home tonight and tomorrow 
a here it don’t cost no $15.00 per qt. and 
walks in on me he can’t only rob me of 
r at a time unless he operates. 
| Your pal, JACK. 


CuI., May 3. 

:D AL: Well Al I have ae now came 
kom the ball pk. and will set down and 
yia few lines before supper. I give the St. 
lh another good trimming today Al and 
ames I have pitched and win them all 
y. run scored off of me in all 3 games 
rind that was the 1 the St. Louis club got 
they wouldn’t of never had that if Felsch 
6a playing right for Tobin. But 1run off 
3 games is going some and I should 
© many runs they scratch in as long as I 
‘lll game. 

1 know we was to open up here Thursday 
aed and we opened yesterday and I was 
{: Gleason to tell me I was going to pitch and 
w, going to tell him I would pitch if he would 
zo me for what he done in Detroit but instead 
nine to pitch he picked Lefty Williams and the 
~ sore at him for not picking me and before 
seh was over he was sore at himself and 


enjoying the shower bath. Gallia give us 

ating and after it was over Gleason come up 

1e club house and said he was going to start 

1 So I said ‘How about what you pulled on me 
” So he says ‘‘Do you mean about grabbing 
t» off of you?” So I said yes and he says 
iere Jack you have got a great chance to get 
3 this yr. and if you keep on pitching like the 
arted you will make a name for yourself and I 
it you get the jack. But you can’t do it and be 
she wile so that is the reason I took that bottle 
” So I said ‘‘They’s no danger of me being 
the wile or any part of the wile when bourbon is 
qt. and me getting a bat boy’s salery.”’ So he 
(| you lay off of the old burb and pitch baseball 
q t be getting no bat boy’s salery. And besides 


the newspaper boys that you are going to 
will be in the morning papers and if you don’t 
€ugs will jump out of the stand and knock me 
” So as long as he put it up to me that way I 
nothing only say all right. 
€nough it come out in the papers this A. M. that 
; to pitch and you ought to seen the crowd out 
7 Al and you ought to heard them when my 
tave out to pitch and when I 
; there on the field. Well I fh 
/0 a bad start you might say ES 
wasn’t laying right for Tobin 
: a two base hit on a ball that 
ovat to of caught in his eye and 
e|_ got rid of Gedeon this Sisler 
bi he couldn’t hardly reach and 
bh over third base and Tobin 
an, after that I made a monkey 
a(t and the Ist. time I come up 
th fans give me a traveling bag 
urose they think I have 
ing around the country 
€'s. with my night gown 
casket but I suppose we 
© | to 1 of Florrie’s friends 
haand besides it shows the 
Chi have got a warm 
Jack, 
about Florrie Al when 
Detroit she wrote and 


jtle Al had picked up a 
‘ps or something but no 
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she met some partys that runs a 
beauty parlor down town and they 
wanted she should sell her interest 
in the one out south and go in 
pardners with them and they would 
give her a third interest for $3000.00 
and pay her a salery of $300.00 per 
mo. and a share of the receits 
and she could pay for her inter- 
est on payments. So she asked 
me what I thought about it 
and I said if I was her I would 
stick to what she had where she 
was makeing so good but 

no matter what I thought 

she would do like she felt 

like so what was the use of 
asking me so she said she 
didn’t like to make a move 
without consulting me. 
That’s a good one Al ag 

the only move she ever 
made and did consult me 
about it was when we got 
married and then it 
wouldn’t of made no dif- 
ferents to her what I said. 
Well she will do as she 
pleases and if she goes into 

this here down town par- 

lor and gets stung we 
should worry as I will soon 

be getting real jack and it 
looks like a cinch we would 

be in the world serious be- 
sides, and besides that the 

kids would be better off if 

she was out of business and 
could be home with them 
more as the way it is now 
they don’t hardly ever see 
anybody only the Swede 
nurse and Ist. thing as we 
know they will be saying I ban this 
and I ban that and staying away from 
the bldg. all the wile like the janitor. 


So She Said “I 
Thought They Was 


Only the 2 Babys Your pal, JACK. 
in This Apartse 
ment But it Seems CHI, May 6. 


Like There is 3’’ 


RIEND AL: 4 straight now Al. 
How is that for a way to start out 
the season? It was Detroit again today and that is twice 
I have beat them and twice I have beat St. Louis and it 
don’t look like I was never going to stop. They got 2 runs 
off of me today but it was after we had 7 and had them 
licked and I kind of eased up to save the old souper for the 
Cleveland serious. But I wished you could of heard the 1 
Ipulled on Cobb. You know I havealways kind of had him 
on the run ever since I come in the league and he would as 
leaf have falling archs as see me walk out there to pitch. 
Well the 1st. time he come up they was 2 out and no one 
on and I had him 2 strikes and nothing and in place of 
monking with him I stuck a fast one right through 
the groove and he took it for a third strike. Well 
he come up again in the 4th. inning and little 
Bush was on third base and 
1 out and Cobb hit the 1st, 
ball and hit it pretty good 
towards left field but Weaver 
jumped up and stabbed it 
with his glove hand and then 
stepped on third base and 
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the side was out. Well Cobb hollered at me and said 
“You didn’t put that strike acrost on me.”’ So I said ‘‘No 
why should I put strikes acrost on you when I can hit 
your bat and get 2 out at a time?’’ You ought to of heard 
the boys give him the laugh. 

Well he hit one for 3 bases in the 7th. inning with Bush 
and Ellison both on and that’s how they got their 2 runs 
but he wouldn’t of never hit the ball only I eased up on 
acct. of the lead we had and besides I felt sorry for him on 
acct. of the way the crowd was rideing him. So wile he was 
standing over there on third base I said ‘‘ You wouldn’t of 
hit that one Ty only I eased up.”’ So he said ‘‘ Yes I knew 
you was easeing up and I wouldn’t take advantage of you 
so that’s why I bunted.” 

Well 1 more game with Detroit and then we go down to 
Cleveland and visit Mr. Speaker and the rest of the boys 
and Speaker hasn’t been going any to good against them 
barbers that’s supposed to pitch for Detroit and St. Louis 
so God help him when he runs up against Williams and 
Cicotte and I. Your pal, JACK. 


CLEVELAND, May 9 

RIEND AL: Well Gleason told me today he wasn’t 

going to pitch me here till the Sunday game to get the 
crowd. We have broke even on the 2 games so far and ought 
to of win them both only for bad pitching but we can’t 
expect to win them all and you really can’t blame the boys 
for not pitching baseball when we run into weather like we 
have got down here and it seems like every place we go its 
colder then where we just come from and I have heard 
about people going crazy with the heat but we will all be 
crazy with the cold if it keeps up like this way and Speaker 
was down to our hotel last night and said the Cleveland 
club had a couple of bushers from the Southren league 
that’s all ready lost their mind and he told us what they 
pulled off wile the St. Louis club was here. 

Well it seems like Cleveland was beat to death 1 day 
and they thought they would give some of the regulars a 
rest and they put in a young catcher name Drew and the 
1st. time he come up to bat they was men on first and 
second and 1 out and Sothoron was pitching for St. Louis 
and 1 of the St. Louis infielders yelled at him “Don’t 
worry about this bird as he will hit into a double play.’ 
Well Drew stood up there and took 3 strikes without 
never takeing the bat off his shoulder so then he come 
back to the bench and said “‘ Well I crossed them on their 
double play.” 

Well in another game Bagby was pitching and he had 
them licked 8 to 1 in the 7th inning and he had a bad 
finger so they took him out and sent in a busher name 
Francis to finish the game. Well he got through 1 inning 
and when he come up to hit they was a man on 32d. base 
and 2 out and Davenport was pitching for St. Louis and 
he was kind of wild and he throwed 3 balls to Francis. 
So then he throwed a strike and Francis took it and then 
he throwed one that was over the kid’s head but he took a 

(Continued on Page 120) 


Nob DRUCMENTHH~s. 


My Friend Seemed to of Had a Stroke in His Arm So as He Couldn’t Even Begin to Reach in His Pocket So I Dug Down 


and Got 15 Berrys and Handed it to the Kid 


Only Ritz Remained. 


KNEW you’d come back, J. D.,’’ chided Fred 
Wheeler. ‘‘Got the speed fever again, eh?”’ 
Old J. D. Ward shook his grizzled head decisively. 

“Right number but the wrong street, Fred,’’ he 
rumbled. ‘‘My Darcos are through with the racing game.”’ 

Fred Wheeler, former manager of J. D.’s Western 
Branch, smiled knowingly. He felt, as thousands of other 
racing enthusiasts did, that the Darco’s retirement from 
the speedways was but temporary. 

“‘Can’t bluff me, J. D. What about this new motor of 
yours? Every manufacturer in Detroit is talking about 
it. They ——” 

“Guessing, you mean, don’t you?”’ 

Old J. D.’s facial muscles tightened into his well-known 
bear grin. For in a factory swarming with spies, highly 
trained draftsmen, skilled mechanics and a legion of lesser 
informants, Old J. D. Ward had achieved the unprec- 
edented coup of motor history; had built a new motor 
without his competitors’ learning one single detail of its 
marvelous construction. 

“Look here, Fred,” Old Bruin stiffened suddenly. ‘If 
the Rexton Company brought you all the way from Los 
Angeles to try and wheedle ——”’ 

“Forget it, J. D.,’’ brusquely ordered Wheeler. ‘You 
know better.” 

The Bear’s grim posture relaxed. ‘‘Thunder!” 
growled. ‘I’m getting so I suspect even my friends.” 

“Must be something big on the fire. I thought certain 
of your competitors looked worried.” 

“Worried? Say, this new motor of mine has got ’em 
hopping like toads on a hot pavement. Listen here, boy.” 
Old J. D.’s tone grew gruff with suppressed enthusiasm. 
“T’m going to give the man with a moderate income a car 
that’ll trim any college sport’s fancy contraption and won’t 
bankrupt him to run. Hitherto, speed has been an expen- 
sive luxury. But the new Darco stock car, Fred, will do 
better than seventy miles an hour and do it on less gas. 
It’ll weigh less, be economical on tires, and sell for under 
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The Thundering Road Song of the Darco Motor Seemed to Take On an Exulttant Note 
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two thousand. Some reason for my competitors’ fretful- 
ness, eh?” 

“Great Christmas!”’ ejaculated Wheeler. ‘‘If the Fargot 
Company learns half what you’ve told me they’ll stop at 
nothing to keep you from marketing that car. Why, it’ll 
put their model on the junk pile.” 

Old Bruin grunted assent. 

“Had my factory packed with their damn spies. But 
‘T’ve licked ’em. Got the new motor mounted in a short 
wheel-base racing chassis ready for test work. Now I’m 
going to try to break it up. If there’s a weak spot in that 
ear I’ll find it.” 

Then Old J. D.’s voice dropped to a confidential murmur: 

“Not for publication, Fred, but I got close to a hundred 
miles an hour out of that motor yesterday.” 

The Rexton agent whistled in amazement. 

“Still you insist you haven’t the speed fever, J. D.? Say, 
that’s good. Why, man, that motor developed into a 
special racing engine would sweep the tracks. And you’re 
going to throw it away? Waste it in an ordinary stock 
car?” is 

“No more racing, Fred.” 

“But, for heaven’s sake, why?’’ 

“Dorothy,” explained the Bear, his tone low and soft 
as it always was when speaking of his bewitching Cub. 
““Promised Dorothy I’d quit.” 

Then his weather-beaten countenance expanded into a 
wide grin. ; 

“‘T’ll let you in on something, sonny,’’ he beamed. ‘‘The 
first new Darco car through the factory goes to Los Angeles 
as a modern gocart for a certain young man who ’bout 
that time will be sticking his inquisitive nose into the 
California sunshine. Get me, Fred?’”? One huge paw 
crashed down on the visitor’s shoulder. 


“Great Scott!’? groaned Wheeler. “I} 
twins if you’re going to take it that way, 
He shrugged his shoulder to ease the pain | 
his chair to a safe distance. ‘‘Going to L 
“Test car goes to-morrow,’’ rumbled J. D. 
Tom Darby in the same express car. Believer, 
going to give anyone a tailor-made chance a 
chine.” ‘ 
For a moment Wheeler stared at the carpet, 
“T wonder, J. D.,’’ he mused, “‘if your shipp} 
car tothe Coast has anything to do with some oi! 
that are being spread?” 
“‘What’s that?” asked J. D., straightening 
sively. ‘‘What stories?” a.) 
“Oh, somebody’s started a lot of gossip abo} 
Angeles-San Francisco stock-car record. The Ww 
goes you framed with the highway board, I 
time, and then they closed the road to furt! 
Sort of a protected record. | Furthermore, they’! 
ing you retired from the speedways because yout 
not fast enough.- I hear that your scrappy ’! 
Toodles Walden, is getting pretty hot under! 
The air is full of fight talk and ——” ( 
“Holy love of Mike!” exploded Old J. D.) 
one of that kid’s dad-blasted schemes to get | 
racing game. Just wait ——” ; 
“T don’t think so,” put in Wheeler. “I— 
“Certainly it is! _Hasn’t he tried everythit | 
think of? Didn’t he frame up with that movil 
summer? Didn’t he try to kid me into thin! 
only a scene for one of their gol-durned pictur? 
hedothat? Didn’t he, at the time, have a tht f 
bet with Ritz that he could trim his Fargot m/ 
match race?”’ f ' 
Wheeler grinned reminiscently. He himsel iy 
two-hundred-dollar bet on the Darco in a" 
famous event. ms: 
““Well, you must admit the idea was clever, 


? 


i nothing! Say, I’ll bet you’re in on this one 


tilty. Neither is Toodles, this time. No, sir, 
1, somebody in Los Angeles is trying durned hard 


yi back into the racing game. Better do a little 
rork.” ’ 
ary,” snorted Bruin. ‘‘I know that kid’s 
Et it takes two cars to run a race, and my Darcos 
ui. I’ll look you up in Los Angeles, Fred.’ 
ieeler’s departure Old J. D. settled thoughtfully 
; chair. The time had arrived when Toodles’ 
4i;—that age-old inheritance of mortals brought 
zia pitch in the modern space-devouring racing 
»i—must be broken. 

yy, child,” murmured the old man, as though his 
«| words would carry through space to echo again 
aoff land that was California—to whisper its 
n| a flower-covered bungalow where his brown- 
Hiwaited life’s greatest adventure, “I promised 
jure your frisky husband, hon, or’’—his cigar 
tleateningly—‘‘or I’ll break his good-natured 
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Vitern Branch of the Darco Motor Company was 
ig drowsily through a typical California spring 
salesmen running speculative eyes through their 
ss searched hopefully for a suburban customer— 
lya beach-city one. An ocean dip was exactly 
eieeded, each assured himself. It was indeed 
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“I knew it!” snorted J. D., his voice lost in the bedlam. 
“T knew it!” 

In the center of the floor, dimly discernible through the 
smoke, stood one of the Bear’s former champion racing 
cars, its huge iron throat intermittently spouting flame and 
smoke in vivid contrast to its silent team mates snugly 
blocked and tarpaulined in a far corner. Over the sputter- 
ing back-firing motor, his figure incased in a suit of grimy 
overalls and his grease-streaked face wreathed in a con- 
tented smile, leaned Toodles Walden, the irrepressible 
young manager of the Western Branch. Opposite was 
Benny Griggs, one of J. D.’s former racing drivers, 

“Cut down the air!” yelled Toodles. ‘Another shot 
like that and we'll blow the exhaust pipe clean through 
the roof.” 

Griggs twisted a carburetor screw and the motor steadied 
to a thunderous roar. Then Toodles reached over the 
cowl and turned the ignition switch. 

“She’s right,” he grinned. ‘‘Just as good as the day she 
won at Santa Monica. Boy, won’t we show that Ascot 
bunch some speed?” 

“Yep,” agreed Griggs. “But what about J. D.? Told 
me only yesterday that the Darcos were ab-so-lutely 
through racing.” 

“Papa Bear’s mistake,” laughed the manager. “The old 
Darco is going to win one more race whether he likes it or 
not. Didn’t I tell you he was going back to Detroit next 
week? Now, let’s look at those plugs.” 

As he turned to pick up a wrench his eyes fell on the Bear. 
In the semidarkness and smoke Old J. D.’s figure looked 
unusually foreboding. 
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“‘Oh—oh, hello, J. D.,’’ stammered Toodles. 
thought you were in Santa Barbara?” 

“Luckily I’m not,” grunted the Bear. ‘‘What’s the 
idea? Going to take another motion picture, sonny?” 

“Why, we—I—we were just warming up one of the old 
CAaTsyid DD.” 

How much had he heard, Toodles wondered. 

“Glad to hear it,” growled Bruin. ‘Now get busy, 
young fellow, and get the other two off the blocks.’”’ 

““The—the other two?” 

“You understood me,” rumbled J. D. “There’s going 
to be a freight car spotted at the Santa Fé this afternoon, 
You see that these cars are loaded.” 

“‘But—but where are they going, J. D.?” 

“To the factory,” flung back Bruin. “I’ve got a mighty 
good offer for em; and, by gad, I’m going to take it!” 

“Oh, be reasonable, J. D.,’”’ pleaded Toodles, following 
the Bear toward the salesroom. ‘‘You’re not really going 
to sell the cars, are you? Let’s win just once more! That 
race at Ascot will be a walk away for the old Darco. Let’s 
show the knockers we weren’t scared into quitting!”’ 

“Knockers, nothing! It’s your speed fever. The whole 
plant’s caught it. That’s all I’ve heard. Racing! Speed! 
So-and-So said this and that. Rot! Isn’t there anyone 
round this shebang who thinks a motor car should be 
driven at anything less than a hundred per?” 

Toodles gripped his courage firmly and met the Bear’s 
eyes. “I don’t know, J. D. Is there anyone?” 

Old Bruin bristled. 

“Confound you,” he growled, ‘you think I’ve got the 
speed bug, too, don’t you? Wheeler, Griggs, Darby—the 
whole crowd figures 
the same way. Just 
because I’ve kept 
thoseracingmachines 
packed away in the 
basement everyone 
thinks that some day 
the Darcos are going 
back on the speed- 
ways. Well, by 
thunder, they’re not! 
I told Wheeler it 
took two cars to 
make a race. I’llsell 
those cars and 
squash ——” 

He broke off and 
his face took on a 
half-puzzled expres- 
sion. From up Fig- 
ueroa Street sounded 
the heavy clang- 
clang of a bell. 

“‘Fire!” yelled 
Toodles, welcoming 
the interruption. 

Sy Lotte “hte lest? 
gasped Old J. D., a 
sudden recollection 
gripping him. 
“That’s an ambu- 
lance. Great Chris- 
topher! Can’t you 
hire a girl that 
has some common 
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sense?” 
He hurried into the 
salesroom, followed 


by the bewildered 
Toodles. Directly in 
front of the plant a 
large motor ambu- 
lance was checking 
its heavy flight. Ab- 
ruptlyy Olde J.Dis 
lined face settled into 
a speculative grin. 
“You square it, 
sonny,” he chuckled, 
diving for the safety 
of hisden. ‘It’s your 
funeral.” 
““What—what’ll I 


lent ele- tell’em?”’ floundered 
if\7as vom- the helpless man- 
4 colored ager. 

ie Bear “Tell ’em any- 
Nhe back thing,’’ rumbled 

1 skated Bruin. Then as an 

afterthought he 

dieries of called down: ‘Tell 
AK each fol- 7em they’re too late, 
yin explo- sonny. Tell ’em to 
b} through oS Sai ie eae send a hearse for Old 
z6; smoke ———$ Man Speed.” 
t lled the There Was an Upheaval in the Cyclone. Rodman Climbed Out. Another Crimson:Garbed, Begoggled Figure (Continued on 
a Wriggled Through the Crowd and Scrambled Into the Driver’s Seat Page 81) 
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American people are being so eagerly urged 

into what are called socialistic experiments 
they should have completely forgotten or never 
heard of those tremendous and kindred adventures of 
their great-grandfathers which resulted so disastrously. 

Nearly a hundred years ago almost all the states of this 
Union except New Jersey and a few of the New England 
States embarked upon an elaborate and complicated series 
of ventures into state-controlled railroads, banks, canals 
and other similar enterprises. Only one of more than a 
dozen states was conspicuously successful. .Most of them 
failed so dismally that there is to this very day a bitter 
heritage of unpaid and actually repudiated debt. 

Long before the Civil War numerous states not only in 
the South but in the Middle West had defaulted upon and 
repudiated millions of dollars of bonds issued in aid of 
what to-day would be called state socialism. For these 
purposes they created in a comparatively short period of 
time about $225,000,000 of bonds. This was more than the 
Federal Government had ever owed and was the first large 
funded debt incurred by the government of any country 
for industrial purposes. 

There remains at the present time about $50,000,000 of 
unpaid and repudiated state bonds, not to mention forty 
to seventy years of interest in arrears. Most people who 
have ever heard of these bonds mistakenly suppose them 
to be part of the debt created by the Southern States dur- 
ing the Civil War. Not one cent of the amount was 
incurred in connection with the war, and among nearly a 
dozen states portions of 
whose debt are still in repu- 
diation are two of the richest 
intheNorth. Even the great 
commonwealths of Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana and Illinois 
came perilously near being 
unable to meet the bills due 
to their orgy of state enter- 
prises, and in Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan the 
ventures were wilder if any- 
thing than in the South. 

Down in the lower, mus- 
tier stack levels of the more 
extensive of our great libra- 
ries may be found the worn 
yellowed volumes of Niles 
Weekly Register, and other 
chronicles of the earlier days 
of the republic. The pages 
smell like the attic in great- 
grandmother’s home; the 
type is painfully small; the 
news would bring a smile of 
derision to the lips of a mod- 
ern city editor. Four or six 
small pages a week are 
enough to cover the nation. 


[: IS a curious fact that in these days when the 


States Gone Mad 


PLEASANT occupation, 
you say, for some dry- 
as-dust student, uncon- 
cerned with the throb and 
thrill of these absorbing 
reconstruction days. 

But out of those yellowing 
pages from the unremem- 
bered past leap strange and 
vivid pictures, some star- 
tling in their similarity to 
the very latest sensation of 
the moment, others peculiar 
and characteristic of an ear- 
lier day. But whether in the 
old colonies of Pennsylvania, 
the uplands of North Caro- 
lina, the cotton fields of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, the 
prairies of Indiana and IIli- 
nois or the woods of Michi- 
gan—these picturesque, 
colorful experiments in ex- 
tending the activities of the 
state into the field of indus- 
try are remindful in a hun- 
dred ways of far more recent 
attempts and projects. 

Many states went liter- 
ally crazy on the subject of 
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government aid.to railroads, canals and banks. They al- 
most thought the millennium had come. Magic seemed to 
attend any new enterprise in which the state was inter- 
ested. Let it but lend its credit toa new bank—and presto, 
here was a panacea for every ill. When the first spadeful 
of earth was removed in one combined railroad and canal 
undertaking that soon proved an utter and dismal failure 
the orator of the day said that he looked down “‘avenues of 
future glory for the Commonwealth”’! 

Legislatures were called wise and good solely in propor- 
tion to the completeness or inclusiveness of the system of 
public enterprises for which they planned and voted bond 
issues. Everyone spoke of what was being done as “‘the 
system,” though no one knew exactly what was meant by 
the word. 

All manner of enterprises were tied up not only with the 
states but with each other. It was thought that banks 
could add to the credit of the state, that the state could 
create banks, that banks could float railroads, that rail- 
roads could exercise banking functions, that the state could 
own railroads, that both banks and railroads could success- 
fully float bonds of the state, that farmers could subscribe 
to stock in the banks by mortgaging their real estate, that 
banks could lend to the farmers to the extent of their 
subscriptions, and so on. All went down together in the 
crash—that is, all except the states, which could not fail, 
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being constitutionally able then and }, 
pudiate their debts. But while the deluy; 
men literally fought for a chance to get; 
new undertaking. 

“Four individuals hired two hundred men t 
other subscribers off,’’ said a disgusted obser 
opening of a bank in the early ’30’s. ‘One hu 
fifty-three commissioners had the first choice, 
to have cost from $500 to $700 to be a commissic 
they opened three windows for public subscript 
of the men had only trousers and some had shi 

““They were constantly passing in this indece 
in front of the! hall in full view of ladies ij 
houses. Bloody faces, bruised limbs, shirts tor 
and untimely desperate fights resulted from this, 
scramble. The scene resembled the boarding 0 
pirates rather than the competition of capitali; 
investment of their funds. : 

“Some had scarlet bands tied round their ri; 
for what purpose we cannot say. 

“There were pickpockets in the crowd of cour) 
gentleman was robbed of promissory notes, w; 
ever, can be of no use to the thief. aa | 
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so torn they could go home only in carriages. 
with brawny chest went away muttering beca) 
he had held up the carcasses of three others for) 
and had got no stock himself. | 
“These extraordinary things are well worth} 
Symptoms of madness have often been shewn of} 
to obtain stock; and this is not the first time 1) 
have been employ| 
investments of mj 
fights were as sé} 
the books for si 
to the stock of ty 
of the railroads & 
opened.” { 


Old Wari: 


Mes? of tll 


country as ?? 
private enterprisp 
lence. Here is tl) 
individual initiay 
highest, its supree 
here in the good i 
Certainly weshotl 
it the last place ijl 
world where state 
a 


business has bee 
nent, much lesst 
feature. Yet ther 
ternal improvemtt 
*30’s and ’40’s 18 
prominent an 
state enterprise ilt 
were the expe 
Australia at a lar 
I do not meat 
that history necs 
peats itself in thea 
It does not follc t 
cause the whole 
state owned an| 
banks and 7 
down in colla) 
years ago simif 
will follow from te 
tempts to have i 
operate ever 
public good,” asi 
of the most 
movement in th 4 
expresses it. 
It is highly in’0 
fact that the san/¢ 
tion of circums 
occur again. ‘é¢ 
were very differ’ 
in those days he 
listic or socialist P 
against piel 
That came later? 
never heard the! 
cialism” when ty 
their governmels | 
wild impractic’ | 
which put a blig? ‘ 
sections of the )U 
nearly a centur} 
(Continued on’4 
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Men, Women and Events During Eigh 


{2 “a 
B utility of Sul 
li/2al as well 
| other human 
was set forth by 
ul of the presiden- 
etn of 1884. With 
prescience, as I 
ted, Mr. Blaine 
en it. He wasa 
was well as a lov- 
diilliiant man. He 
sk affectionately 
e'uys he had passed 
tuky, when a poor 
-t.cher, and was 
ll cordial to the 
‘kins. In the House 
| eck were sworn 
they continued 
hip when both 
niad reached the 


eed Mr. Blaine’s 

Waysand Means 
tiz room. In one 

wers: of this he 
t/parcel of forgot- 
's, which I. re- 
him. He madea 
he secrets they 
1 id the fortunate 
stice that they had 
im) the hands of a 
nnot of an enemy. 
ig of his time could 
alle to Mr. Blaine 
tve call magnet- 
ht is, in manly 


mo ot hy 


Blaine in leader- 
i¢t be called neg- . 


pre intellectually 
iy and individu- 
ile. They at least 
» love their fel- 
1 Each had been 
Ma adventures. 
gone, as it were, 
g the flint mill.’ 
)}00d conditions— 
lie sprang from 
é cforebears—each- 
j2arly albeit brief 
n: the seamy side 
each, like Clay, 
msuming passion 
jesidency. Neither had been made for a subal- 
sh 2 chafed under the subaltern yoke to which 
ondemned them. 
14 
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(VER CLEVELAND a total stranger had arrived 
«ront of affairs. The Democrats, after a rule of 
1 half a century, had been out of power twenty- 
. They could scarce realize at first that they 
1in power. The new chieftain proved more of 
vn quantity than had been suspected. William 
or, a life-long crony, had brought the two of us 
vefore Cleveland’s election to the governorship 
pire State as one of a group of attractive Buffalo 
of whom might be said to have been cronies of 

falo being a delightful halfway stopover in my 
'/nigrations between Kentucky and the Eastern 
{ As in the end we came toa parting of the ways 
write of Mr. Cleveland as a historian and not as 


_to Mr. Carlisle after one of our occasional tiffs: 
Ht never like me until God makes me over 


_ 
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hey deg JAMES mM. 


PRESTON 


Decades 
ericam Iistory—By ilenry Watterson In my quest I had 


not thought of going 
beyond Mr. Bayard, the 
new Secretary of State. I 
did go to him, but the mat- 
ter seemed to make nohead- 


ieee 


Sass | 


way. There appeared a 
hitch somewhere. It had 
not crossed my mind that 
it might be the President 
himself. What did the Pres- 
ident know or care about 
foreign appointments? 

He said to me on a Satur- 
day when I was introducing 
aparty of Kentuckyfriends: 
“Come up to-morrow for 
luncheon. Come early, for 
Rose’’—his sister, for the 
time being mistress of the 
White House—‘‘will be at 
church and we can have an 
old-fashioned talk-it-out.”’ 

The next day we passed 
the forenoon together. He 
was full of homely and often 
whimsical talk. He told 
me he had not yet realized 
what had happened to him. 

“Sometimes,” he said, 
“T wake at night and rub 
my eyes and wonder if it is 
not all a dream.” 

Heasked an infinite num- 
ber of questions about this, 
that and the other Dem- 
ocratice politician. He was 
having trouble with the 
Kentucky Congressmen. 
He had appointed a most 
unlikely scion of a well- 
known family to a foreign 
mission, and another young 
Kentuckian, the son of a 
New York magnate, to a 
leading consul generalship, 
without consultation with 
anyone. Heasked meabout 

’ these. In a way one of 
them was one of my boys, 
and I was glad to see him 
get what he wanted, though 
he aspired to nothing so 
high. He was indeed all 
sorts of a boy, and his ele- 
vation to such a post was so 
grotesque that the nomina- 
tion, like that of his mate, 
was rejected by the Senate. 
I gave the President a 
serio-comie but kindly ac- 
count, at which he laughed 
heartily, and ended by my 


Chance Gatherings of Heediess Persons, Stirred by the Bombast of Self-Exploiting Orators, Merely Proved How 
Easily Men are Led When Taken in Droves and Stirred by Partyism 
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again.’”’ The next time we met, referring to this, I said: 
“Mr. President, I like you very much—very much in- 
deed—but sometimes I don’t like some of your ways.” 

There were in point of fact two Clevelands—before 
marriage and after marriage—the intermediate Cleveland 
rather unequal and indeterminate. Assuredly no one of his 
predecessors had entered the White House so wholly 
ignorant of public men and national affairs. Stories used 
to be told assigning to Zachary Taylor this equivocal dis- 
tinction. But General Taylor had grown up in the army 
and advanced in the military service to a chief command, 
was more or less familiar with the party leaders of his time, 
and was by heredity a gentleman. The same was measur- 
ably true of Grant. Cleveland confessed himself to have 
had no social training and he literally knew nobody. 

Five or six weeks after his inauguration I went to 
Washington to ask a diplomatic appointment for my 
friend, Boyd Winchester. Il] health had cut short a prom- 
ising career in Congress, but Mr. Winchester was now well 
on to recovery, and there seemed no reason why he should 
not and did not stand in the line of preferment. My ex- 
perience may be worth recording because it is illustrative. 


asking how he had chanced 
to make two such appoint- 
ments. 

“Hewitt came over here,” he answered, ‘“‘and then 
Dorsheimer. The father is the only Democrat we have in 
that great corporation. As to the other, he struck me as a 
likely fellow. It seemed good politics to gratify them and 
their friends.” 

I suggested that such backing was far afield and not 
very safe to go by, when suddenly he said: ‘‘I have been 
told over and over again by you and by others that you 
will not take office. Too much of a lady, I suppose! What 
are you hanging round Washington for anyhow? What 
do you want?” 

Here was my opportunity to speak of Winchester, and 
I did so. 

When I had finished he said: ‘‘What are you doing 
about Winchester?” 

“Relying on the Secretary of State, who served in 
Congress with him and knows him well.” 

Then he asked: ‘‘What do you want for Winchester?” 

I answered: ‘‘Belgium or Switzerland.” 

He said: ‘I promised Switzerland for a friend of Cor- 
ning’s. He brought him over here yesterday and he is an 

(Concluded on Page 134) 
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RAY knew exactly what was happen- 
(ce ing inside the house when Tommy 
took the general’s niece in to see 
him. She would go upstairs and speak to the general 
from the door, and they would stand round bored and 
hardly talking until she came down. And then they 
would all become animated and tell anecdotes; and the 
chief of staff would sit at the piano and sing wistfully; and 
an aide-de-camp would bring him some canary seed; and 
the chaplain would give his imitation of Harry Lauder 
making a speech; and Tommy 
“Get the hell out of here!’’ he snarled at a cow ambling 
gently along the street. 

The general entertained vicariously at dinner that night 
for his niece. There was her visiting escort and part of the 
staff and the general’s own household. And before dinner 
the chaplain, who had had the mumps, came and sat 
with him. 

‘“Well?”’ said the general. : 

The chaplain lighted one Of the general’s cigarettes. 

“She has seen him,” he observed. “‘He was, as you ar- 
ranged, in charge of a detail cleaning out the town well. He 
was game all right. I thought he’d probably hide, but he 
didn’t. I’m bound to say, however, that he’s been in a 
fighting state of mind ever since.’’ 

“But he didn’t hide. That’s the point. 
doing now?” 

“They are having tea,” said the chaplain. ‘‘There are 
eight of them—and at least seven are planning to sit 
beside her at dinner.” 

The general chuckled. Lying there in the high bed, his 
face gave rather the impression of a small barrel needing 
to be hooped. 

“T’m going to have him wait at table to-night, Chaplain,” 
he rumbled. “If there’s any nonsense about either of ’em, 
that'll cure it.” 

“T don’t know,” observed the chaplain in a doubtful 
voice. “I like Gray and I don’t believe that you’ll do any 
good by humiliating him. He enlisted to fight. It isn’t his 
fault that he isn’t fighting now.” 


What’s she 


The above space represents what the general said just 
there about the division not getting forward. But when he 
became calmer: 

“Got to offset the idea she’s got about Gray,” he justi- 
fied himself. ‘‘She knows that story about him roping me 
over a fence, and like a fool I spent a whole evening telling 
about the mischief he’s been up to at different times. She’s 
got to see him with his claws clipped.” 

The chaplain differed and said so: ' 

“Life,” he pronounced in his best pulpit manner, “life 
clips all our claws eventually. But why not leave to the 
young their illusions and their dreams?” 

“Piffle!”’ said the general rudely. 

Now Peggy took off her uniform that night, which was 
forbidden in the little book she carried round with her, and 
came down to dinner to meet the waiting household in 
something rather unwarlike and very pleasing to behold. 
Not real evening dress, you understand, for the war was 
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still on though dying fast. And had her hand kissed by a 
French officer who had invented an errand so as to meet 
her. Then they all went in to dinner; and there were com- 
missary chocolates on the table; and four candles standing 
in saucers; and on a side table a box of the general’s most 
cherished cigars, which he had thought were safely hidden 
away in one of his kit bags. 

The chief of staff sat at the head of the table and Peggy 
sat on his right. 

The rest drew lots out of an army cap to see who should 
sit next to her-—and Tommy won. 

“How nice!’’ she said when he sat down. She would 
have said the same thing to anyone, but Tommy grew 
quite lyric. 

“Tt is Fate,’”’ he said. ‘Kismet. Even though the rest of 
them fall on me afterward and rend me, this hour is mine.”’ 

“Think of it!” said Peggy in the exact words used by 
every girl who got to France and met someone she knew 
over there. ‘‘ Meeting here like this so far from home!”’ 

“Tf one wants a thing badly enough,” said Tommy, “‘it 
just naturally comes.” 

“‘Soup, sir?’’ said a deep bass at his elbow. 

Tommy glanced up hurriedly, but all he saw was Ser- 
geant Gray’s rather fine profile as he placed the soup plate. 

There was a very quiet little game played at dinner that 
night. Only Peggy and the players knew about it. It con- 
sisted mainly of most obsequious and zealous service on the 
part of Sergeant Gray, so that Tommy had not a moment 
for any real conversation. Between courses Gray stood 
firm and silent behind. Tommy’s chair, and when he dis- 
appeared kitchenward Tommy would try hastily to make 
up for lost time. 

“Tf you could only know what this glimpse of you means 
to me, Miss Peggy. You know, when you are thinking a 
lot about one particular person ——” 

““More chicken, sir?” 

“ce No ! ” 

Gray would move on and Tommy would begin again, the 
light of desperation in his eyes. 

“It’s been hard to keep my mind on war, I can tell you. 
Ever since I heard you were coming ——” 

“More potatoes, sir?” 

“Look here,’”’? Tommy said finally in a low and furious 
voice, ‘“‘when I want more food I’ll' ask for it.- D’you 
understand?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Gray in the tone of a well-bred butler. 

After that he offered Tommy nothing whatever and left 
him conspicuously without dessert. Peggy, who had been 
rather flushed and silent during the meal, smiled somewhat 
grimly at that. But she ate very little. The plain truth 
was that Miss Peggy was having to reassort quite a num- 
ber of ideas, and among them was that mental picture of 
Sergeant Gray in a steel helmet leading a forlorn hope 


across No Man’s Land and later being decorated by her 


uncle, the general. Getting accustomed to having the 
greatest military figure in the Army in bed upstairs with 


the mumps and the devil of the } 
ters Troop carrying round they; 
tatoes was rather a strain. 

Her escort left that night 4 
slept at a Red Cross hut in the 1 
before she left she had a few 
the general. 

“T do think,” she began spiritedly, advanciri 
sick room, “‘I do think ——” ; 

“Go on out!’”’ roared the general. “Do you’! 
round with a face like a balloon? Go on out!” | 

“Don’t waste that military tone on me,” s} 
severely. “‘I don’t care whether I get it or not. | 
to tell you exactly what I think about you.” | 

She then sat down on the general’s bed andt 
him coldly. ; 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “‘that when youa 
tlemen round you ——”’ 

“Get off the bed, Peggy,’’ begged the general 
ent tone. “Don’t you know there is always } 
inspector or other looking for things to takl 
G. H. Q.? Do you want to ruin me?” 

“You ought to be ruined. Let me tell you, y: 
fooled me for a minute. And if you think it it 
take a friend of mine and just because you have : 
ity ” 

Here—to the general’s horror—she curled || 
foot of his bed and began to cry. He was rea 
disturbed. He sat up in his blue-silk pyjama} 
president of the pyjama club the aides had got ul 
he had a monogram on his left cuff; but he did» 
he was president—and patted her and in h) 
revealed a great deal he had not meant to reveal 
not physically. Y 

“Good heavens,” he said at last, “‘what do yo) 
to do, anyhow? Kiss him?” 1 

“He ought to be an officer and you know it,” ? 
a smothered tone. Her face was buried in the | 
comfort. ‘“He’d be a good officer, too, and you y 
He wants it more than anything.” a 

“T dare say,” said the general rather grimly. f 
you’ll get up and behave according to the reguli 
not have me court-martialed, I’ll see what I car! 

She sat up then and gave every evidence of be! 
to kiss his inflated face, but he held her off. 

“May I tell him?” she asked. 4 

“You may not,” said the general sternly. “I 
my weak moments and submit to being bullied! 
sick. But the time hasn’t come yet when I allowt? 
of my family to make my promotions, thant 
Nowrun and have the chaplain take you home 
heaven’s sake, remember that he’s a married ma? 
ceptible.” J 4 

Peggy left at the crack of dawn the next day. 
expected to be seen off with the éclat of her arriy ' 
disappointed. Not an aide showed up; but a 1 
man with a sergeant’s chevrons and a pair of hu 
was standing outside the general’s doorway. 

“T had to see you,” said Sergeant Gray rathe! 
T hope you don’t mind?” . | 

“Well, if you hadn’t ——”’ said Peggy. _ 

“T made a fool of myself last night, you kno 
nearly crazy. Not,” he added hastily, “that 
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ut what I was doing. That’s all in the day’s 
t to have to listen to that —— Am I ever going 
again?” 
ic’'t see why not,” said Peggy briskly. But there 
ike in her voice. Because after all there was a 
isiderable chance against it. Sooner or later they 
ve up, and then —— 
irse we’re going to meet again,” she said deter- 
y And because that was an emotional sort of sub- 
dded: ‘‘Isn’t it queer there is nobody up? I 
te Army rose at the crack of dawn.” 
vas a scarcely perceptible twitch of Sergeant 
voer lip and inside the house the general’s bell was 
fiously. 
luck for me they’re not here,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll 
mH message you care to leave. I’m a sort of cross 
n| nursery maid and a messenger boy, anyhow.” 
’t leave any messages,” said Peggy coldly. 
-do you mind letting me know your address 
re located?” 
e this was only surface talk, because the car had 
ich was to take her back, and the chauffeur, 
rom the troop, was staring straight ahead and 
ard. Also, the general was now beating a tattoo 
s ell and the noise was horrible. What Sergeant 
really saying with his eyes was that he wor- 


1 


“very glad to let you know,” replied Peggy 
1 got into the car. It is entirely significant of the 
i Peggy was that Sergeant Gray ran true to form 
her in. 

bu sure your feet will be warm?” he asked 


eggy, who was feeling awfully slighted by 
id the others, smiled at that. It was so exactly 
ehe maudlin captain had used coming down. 
\ a final pat to the rug, a tender pat because it 
ggy, and lowered his voice. ' 
lot of things to say to you,” he said hurriedly. 
time I think of something I remember that he 
ae last night. The only thing he didn’t say 
? said Peggy expectantly. 
h chauffeur had planned that by starting early 
ery fast he could get four hours in Paris, and so 
) 


Ide street, and while the general’s bell gave evi- 
'steria, Sergeant Gray stood looking after it. 

she had seen her alone. There would be a price 
ot, but it had been worth any price. As to pun- 


ait rien,’”’ muttered Sergeant Gray. Which is 
eh for not giving a tinker’s dam. 

tr one 
uf that 
P. 


Om 


) Il me 
et clock 
‘hole 


Long after the car had disappeared down the - 
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breathless, the general let him stand at attention for some 
time. The feeling Gray had now and then that a touch of 
spot remover would take him out entirely returned very 
strongly. 

“For some curious reason, sergeant,” said the general, 
“two clocks in this house lost an hour last night. Do you 
know anything about it?” 

SY egs<sir.?? 

“AHumph!”’ 

The general looked away. Drat the boy, anyhow! He 
wondered if he had ever had such desperate eyes when he 
fell in love for the first time. He had been in love in a per- 
fectly nice way so many times since. But he rather hoped 
he had never looked like a cross between a sheep and a 
Bengal tiger. 

“Tl give you one minute to explain,” said the general 
coldly. 

“T wanted a word alone with Miss Peggy, sir. I’m sorry 
if it caused any trouble.” 

“Trouble!’’ bawled the general and sank back among 
his pillows. ‘The plain truth is, Gray, that I’ve got to get: 
rid of you. You’re making an old man of me. ’m going to 
turn you over to somebody else.’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Gray, growing even paler. 

“You will have a week’s C. B. and K. P.,” said the gen- 
eral. Which sounds rather like the conferring of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, but is not. “And 
after that I’m going to send you to an officers’ training 
school. And,’ added the general grimly, ‘if you don’t 
behave yourself may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

So Sergeant Gray pared potatoes and did various menial 
duties for a week in the headquarters kitchen and sang as 
he worked, mostly about wanting a belt just like the belt 
that all the shavetails wore. He irritated the cook consid- 
erably. And now and then he encountered Tommy and 
saluted him according to the regulations and without any 
particular rancor. Because very soon now he, too, would 
be clattering about in a belt and spurs, and so on—and 
Tommy’s single advantage would be gone. 

Now and then Tommy addressed him rather sharply, 
and at those times Sergeant Gray bore himself with admir- 
able humility and muttered: “Ca ne fait rien.”” He was 
unbelievably well behaved those days. 

Then the time came to leave, and the general gave him a 
little talk on the responsibilities of being an officer and the 
spirit that lay behind service to his country and pretty 
nearly brought him to tears. After that he went away, and 
with him from the general’s household went something of 
gayety and youth and irrepressible spirits. The division 
drilled and waited, and outside his military family the gen- 
eral was his rigid and soldierly self. He made rounds on 
horseback, accompanied generally by Tommy, and dis- 
covered a number of things he wasn’t meant to see; and 
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then rode back to divisional headquarters and searched his 
dispatches for the orders to move forward. But none came 
and the Germans were breaking. 

In his secret heart Tommy was a bit relieved. He was 
willing enough to fight, but after all the end of the war 
would have its advantages. On the long rides through the 
French lanes he took again to visualizing the little house 
somewhere and Peggy in it and golf for two on Saturday 
afternoons. After all, if the Germans gave up it would be 
not only because of the army in the field but of those—like 
themselves—who waited behind the lines. He offered that 
to the general one day and the general was unappreciative. 

“Don’t talk like a jackass, Tommy,” was what he said. 

So through all the early fall the Germans slowly re- 
treated; and the division waited, growing more and more 
down-spirited; and the girl in a seaport French town 
poured innumerable cups of coffee and cut innumerable 
sandwiches; and Candidate Gray worked for his commis- 
sion. He worked doggedly night and day. He sat up at 
night studying and dragged his tired young body out of 
bed at reveille and shaved and made his bed and ate his 
breakfast hurriedly, and was all that a candidate should be. 

Now and then he got a very brief letter from Peggy. 
It would detail her work carefully, but it would say very 
little about herself, and after a time he grew jealous of her 
work. She seemed to be obsessed with it, and the slow and 
painful fact dawned on him that she loved the whole Army. 

“She doesn’t give a hang for me,” he said to himself 
more than once. “She was nice to me because of the uni- 
form and what it meant. And she’s being just as nice to 
about six hundred a day right now.” 

The sad part of it was that he was nearly right. The girl 
had just discovered service and was enamored of it. She 
went back at night to her dreary room in a cold French 
house, and heated water and soaked her tired feet in it and 
then crawled into bed to keep warm. But at daylight she 
was up again, putting on all the extra clothing she had and 
drinking a cup of execrable coffee sweetened with sac- 
charin before starting on her tramp through the incessant 
rain to the canteen. 

She was too busy to think about Gray or Tommy in the 
daytime and too tired at night. She began to feel old and 
matronly and rather like a mother to all the world. And 
when the hospital trains arrived all the love in her went 
out to the cheerful boys who were so grateful to her for 
what she sometimes felt was so pitifully little. 

So her letters grew detached and impersonal, and Candi- 
date Gray, studying them carefully, found no hope in 
them and set his teeth doggedly. If only the Germans 
didn’t break entirely! If only he’d get his chance! 

Then the Germans broke. 

It was too cruel! Too incredible! The thing was over 
and he had had no part init. The division had had no part 
init. The day of 
the armistice, 
that brought so 
much joy with it, 
brought to about 
two million mena 
sickening sense of 
futility; of lost 
opportunity and 
wasted effort. 

Candidate 
Gray sat in his 
barracks and 
gloomed. After 
all the commis- 
sion had been 
only a means to 
an ende Hie 
wanted to fight. 
If he had had a 
boyish feeling 
that he wanted to 
lead instead of 
being led—vwell, 
he was very 
young. And he 
wanted terribly 
to prove that he 


was a man. 
After a time, 
however, he 


brightened up. 
The fellows in the 
trenches would 
have a rest, any- 
how. Of course 
he felt that the 
armistice was a 
blunder. The 
Hun ought to 
have been licked 
to a finish. But 
at least the war 
(Continued on 
Page 89) 
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month in Washington, having been initiated 

at the old Metropolitan Club into the mysteries 
of the seductive but slightly uncertain game of 
poker, and lastly, at a Christmas 
Eve party at Sir Edward and 
Lady Thornton’s, having wit- 
nessed a performance of the 
Spanish dance known as ca- 
chucha by my old lamented 
friend and colleague, Victor 
Drummond, then First Secre- 
tary of the British Legation, as 
well as a remarkable stunt exe- 
cuted by the German Minister, 
the very learned Doctor von 
Schlézer, which consisted of his 
turning his white waistcoat in- 
side out without taking off his 
dress coat—I very reluctantly 
bade good-by to all my newly 
made friends in America and 
embarked once more on the 
waves of my beloved Atlantic 
Ocean, which I am happy to 
say I have crossed thirty-seven 
times, the last crossing that 
brought me here having ren- 
dered me happier than all pre- 
vious ones. 

I arrived in St. Petersburg in 
the very height of the season, 
and was naturally drawn into 
the vortex of all the gayeties in 
which the great world, uncon- ° 
scious of the subterranean rum- 
blings of discontent and unrest, 
indulged as freely as ever, and which I enjoyed up to the 
hilt, being then young, free of care and happy in the pos- 
session of the laurels which are usually bestowed upon 
young diplomats when, having been left to their own 
devices as temporary chiefs of missions, they have acci- 
dentally failed to embroil their country in serious compli- 
cations and to put themselves, as well as their government, 
into some undesirable hole. Soon, however, an event: of 
ominous import was to turn my thoughts away from the 
gayeties of the season and direct: them toward the most 
serious condition of affairs created by the government’s 
domestic policy. 

It so happened that one evening, either in January-or in 
February, 1880—I am unable to fix the date, as on the 
day of my flight from Bolshevist Russia I had to leave 
behind all my earthly possessions, including my papers 
and notes of every 
description—in 
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on duty near the house, which was not very far from the 
Winter Palace, an-explosion had taken place in the palace 
and that a number of soldiers on guard had been killed, 
but. that the members of the imperial family were all safe. 

Later in the evening our party was joined by Count 
Loris-Melikoff, a general of Armenian origin, who had 
commanded our victorious'troops in the late campaign in 
Asia Minor, and Count Adlerberg, the minister of the 
imperial household. and an intimate friend and great 
favorite of the Emperor, who both had just come from the 
palace. They related the story as follows: 

The imperial family were expecting the arrival, in time 


“for the seven o’clock dinner, of the Empress’ brother, 


Prince Alexander of Hesse, but the prince’s special train 
having been delayed at some way station the dinner hour 
had been changed from seven to eight o’clock. This 


the drawing-room 
of a lady, a near 
relative of my 
chief, whose house 
in those days used 
to be the habitual 
resort of some of 
the leading mem- 
bers of our gov- 
ernment and of 
the knowing ones 
among the foreign 
ambassadors, 
such as Lord Duf- 
ferin and the 
Chevalier Nigra, 
I was engaged in 
a game of whist 
with the hostess, 
the Italian Am- 
bassador and one 
of our ministers of 
state, when we 
were startled by a 
distant report, as 
of a discharge of a 
piece of heavy 
ordnance. A serv- 
ant was sent im- 
mediately to find 
out what had hap- 
pened, and he 
soon returned 
with the news 
that, according to 
the statement of 
the policeman 
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circumstance was evidently unknown to 
0 spirators; who had prepared a formidabk 
the cellar directly underneath the gua 
where some twenty or thirty soldiers of 
Guard, free from gen 
were resting.- This ro 
turn, was situated diy 
der the imperial family 
dining room. It had 
been the intention of 
spirators to explode th 
the time when the imp 
ily would be at dinn 
dining room. ; 
Thanks to the fort 
cumstance of the pri 
layed arrival no one yw; 
in the dining room at 
when the explosion t¢ 
and the only damage 
suffered by the pare 
and the dinner table 
the guard room un 
the dining room th 
number of the soldiers 
pened to be present w 
outright and the rest 
wounded. , 
The consternation a 
statesmen presentinm 
drawing-room was y 
and led to an exchang 
between them as to’ 
best be done in order} 
at least improve the 
The prevailing view s 
be that the great defi 
government’s domestic policy consisted in the a 
the necessary unity of action between the different 
of the administration, and that therefore it was 
necessary to devise some means of securing suel 
purpose and action. They talked very freely : 
servedly, and as an accidental listener to their cor 
I was struck by the shallowness of the view they; 
take of the deeper causes of the discontent and u 
of the alarming symptoms of which they had ju 
occasion to observe. Whether the plan they ha 
outlined underwent any further discussion in fl 
called by the Emperor, and what considerations 
His Majesty’s ultimate decision, I do not know. 
As a matter of fact, two or three days later Co 
Melikoff was, by imperial decree, appointed 
Chief of the Executive, with the subordinati 
of all 
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lized fully that the reactionary policy adopted 

sror was a most illogical sequel to the great 
t) liberation of the serfs, the establishment of 
upns of local provincial and 
'¢f-government, and the 
42 judiciary—which 
he undying glory 
m-reforms which 
yipossibly be 
jurther with- 
rering the 
it dynasty 

ite. 

he dis- 
energy 

ression 


ytore confi- 
t: unshaken 
he govern- 
e the year 
-btained the 
; nsent to his 
Pa of these 
ind his ap- 
simply as 
he Interior. 
time he un- 
vit the strong 
vome of the 
tatesmen of 
0 devise a 
reform of 
‘of the Em- 
| to say, the 
yanch of the 
'-by the ad- 
‘ts member- 
ain number 
epresenta- 
mobility, of 
yal institu- 
sself-govern- 
(the munici- 
ithe larger 
«well as of 
} ad industry 
ons of learn- 
} 
iworked out 
Tris-Melikoff 
jociates was 
€2r to see the 
i, and I am 
ble tospeak 
3s with any 
¢tainty. I only know, as this was a matter of 
cety, that the fundamental idea of the projected 
nmplated the converting of the purely bureau- 
u il of the Empire into a more or less repre- 
sattative assembly; in short, the creation of a 
tie to further developments in the direction of 
1 introduction of a moderate constitutional 
\ look back now on the history of my time and 
1 untry, from the point of view of a long, varied 
i! experience in studying political conditions 
of widely different countries, I feel convinced 
tl, plan been adopted and carried through with 
hifirmness the destiny of the Russian people 
vbeen a different one. But it was not to be. 
ing design of providence had decreed the 
is attempt at directing the course of the 
aes into a safer channel. 
¢-established fact that the Emperor, after some 
,|ad fully approved the plan of reform sub- 
‘1 by his minister, had caused its main features 
Hlied in a manifesto to his people, and had 
A/nanifesto in. March, 1881, just before he left 
or his last drive, from which he was to be 
‘a bleeding mass of quivering inanimate flesh. 
he last flickering flame of life had left the 
dy of him who had been the liberator of tens 
ff his people, with it was extinguished, per- 
rier, the hope of a peaceful development of the 
}he Russian nation. And this awful, unspeak- 
®/zainst the people of Russia was committed in 
tame of Liberty by one of her unfortunate, 
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deluded sons, one of those sinister maniacs in whose unbal- 
anced minds dwells the insane notion that they are called 
upon to secure the felicity of their people or even of man- 
kind by the murder of some human being whom they 
conceive to be an obstacle to the realization of their 
dreams. 
It is not my intention, nor am I qualified, to un- 
dertake in these pages a profound and exhaus- 
tive study of the sociological, historical and 
psychological causes to which was due the 
existence of a political party whose aim 
professedly was the ultimate good of the 
Russian people, but which in the pursuit 
of this aim could consider it necessary to 
destroy the life of the very sovereign 
who, by the great and fundamental re- 
forms undertaken and carried through 
by him, had proved conclusively his 
deep solicitude for and devotion to the 
cause of the progress and advancement 
of the nation. Still there is one fact, 
standing out in bold relief, which can- 
not but strike even the most superficial 
observer of the conditions of Russian 
life. That fact is the 
existence of a seem- 
ingly impassable gulf 
of noncomprehension 


Dowager Empress 
Marie, Mother of 
Czar Nicholas 
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which separates the still very backward 
bulk of the nation—that is to say, the 
peasantry, the mainstay of her power 
and prosperity —from the extremely thin 
layer of high-grade civilization repre- 
sented by the educated classes, or what 
is called the ‘‘intelligentzia, ’’ which in- 
cludes the enlightened statesmen who 
worked out the great reforms deter- 
mined upon by the Emperor, as _ well 
as the deluded fanatics who destroyed 
the life of their originator. 

The existence of this mutual non- 
comprehension between the people and 
the intelligentzia seems to account for the 
fact that both the extreme wings of the 
latter, though honestly striving for what 
they consider to be for the good of the na- 
tion, find themselves frequently out of touch 
with the masses of the people, and for the 
further fact that when the Socialist parties en- 
deavored to secure the support of the masses by 
appealing to their lowest instincts the result was 
merely the destruction of the whole social fabric without 
any lasting benefit to anyone, and the turning of these 
very masses against their would-be benefactors, as dem- 
onstrated by the events of the recent revolution. 

It was the everlasting deadly feud between the two ex- 
treme wings of the intelligentzia, the bureaucracy on one 
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side and the Revolutionary Socialistic Party on the other, 
the beginning of which must be traced back to the second 
half of the reign of Alexander II, that presumably caused 
the Emperor to put a brake on the reforming activity of 
the beginning of his reign, with the fatal result that he 
paid with his life and Russia with the arrest of her peaceful 
progress and development. His having yielded, against 
his better judgment, to the pressure of the moderate part 
of the intelligentzia, adepts of the “great Slav idea,” and 
having engaged in the war for the liberation of Bulgaria, 
perhaps in the hope of rallying the elements of discontent 
to the support of his government as having adopted a sup- 
posedly truly national policy—did not only not have the 
hoped-for effect, but the disillusion bred by the final result 
of the war created an atmosphere which the revolutionary 
parties thought to be favorable to the realization of their 
nefarious plans, and it therefore merely hastened the 
approach of the crisis to which he was to fall a victim. 
Having dwelt so long on the tragic end of the Emperor 
Alexander II’s reign I have forestalled the course of events, 
and I must now take up again the thread of my narrative. 
Already long before my return to St. Petersburg the 
relations between Russia and China had become some- 
what strained on account of the demand for the restitu- 
tion to China of Kuldja having been pressed by the Chinese 
Government. This demand rose from the following cir- 
cumstances: In the year 1864 an insurrection had broken 
out in that region and kept it in a condition of chronic 
disorder, with which the 
Chinese Government did 
not seem to be able to 
cope successfully. These 
continuous disorders 
affecting injuriously the 
neighboring part of 
Russian Turkestan, our 
government had caused 
Kuldja to be occupied 
by Russian troops in the 
year 1871, at the same 
time promising to return 
the occupied territory to 
China as soon as order 
had been reéstablished. 
Since then almost ten 
years had elapsed and 
the Chinese Government 
considered that the time 
had come for demanding 
the evacuation of the 
occupied territory by the 
Russian troops and its 
restoration to China. 
Though the Chinese 
claim was not disputed 
by our government in 
principle some difficulty 
had risen in regard to 
the conditions under 
which the restitution of 
the occupied territory 
should take place. What 
these conditions were I 
do not at present re- 
member. This, however, 
is of no importance, as 
the disputed question was 
in the following year 
settled peaceably to 
the satisfaction of 
both parties con- 
cerned. But at the 
time of which I am 
writing now—that 
is to say, in the 
spring of 1880— 
the strain on the 
relations between 
the two govern- 
ments had nearly 
reached the break- 
ing point and it was 
deemed necessary to 
make all due prepa- 
rations for a possible 
armed conflict with 
China. With this end in 
view it was, among other 
things, decided to dispatch 
to the Far East a fresh 
squadron to reénforce the few 
war vessels habitually stationed in 
those waters. 
I must confess that the wisdom of 


this particular way of preparing for a war with a neighbor- 
ing Power with which we had a common frontier of about 
three thousand miles on land appeared to me rather 
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creek in the outskirts of a town, fastened the painter 
toastake, rigged the tarpaulin tent and made their way 
to the railroad station. A New York train arriving pres- 
ently they got aboard, reaching the city about half an hour 
later. Here they parted, Phineas going directly to his hotel. 

Patricia was going to Washington for a day or two and 
Phineas had promised her not to breathe a word to any- 
body about their discovery and achievement, not even to 
Rosenthal. This he felt to be only fair as it had been the 
result of the girl’s close work and she had financed it, 
while he was sufficiently paid for his assistance by getting 
information that otherwise he might never have obtained, 
But he considered his suspicions of Durand Brothers to be 
his own affair and decided to tell Karakoff as much about 
them as he had himself discovered, withholding what he had 
learned from Patricia. The dealer was the person who had 
engaged his services and under whose orders he was work- 
ing. Phineas wished him to know that he had not been 
idle, and he thought also that Karakoff might be able to 
give him some assistance. 

He therefore called up Karakoff on the telephone to say 
that he would like to see him, and was asked to dine at the 
dealer’s apartment that night. He then changed into an 
old blue-serge yachting suit, which was rather stained and 
wrinkled from being a long time packed away, removed 
the yacht-club insignia from his visored cap, and looking, 
thus dressed and with his tanned face and hands, the 
perfect type of a ship’s junior officer, went round to the 
rooming house next door to Durand Brothers. 

The landlord proved to be a slovenly man with a bleary 
eye and an alcoholic aura. 

““Sure,”’ said he in answer to Phineas’ inquiry, ‘‘I can 
give ye a nice front room on the top floor fer a dollar a day. 
Seafarin’ man?” 

“Yes. I’m lookin’ round for a billet.” 

“Uh-huh. Had the flu?” 

“No. Got it in the house?” 

“Say, I’ve had the house full of it, and I don’t want no 
more. I *bout made up my mind not to take no more 
lodgers that ain’t 
tem Ue tive; d = 
There’s nobody 
had it inthe room 
I can give you, but 
there’s a young 
feller down with 
it in the room just 
below. He’s goin’ 
to the _ hospital 
to-morrow morn- 
in’ and then I’ll 
disinfect every- 
thing with them 
formalin candles. 
I guess you don’t 
run no more risk 
here than you 
would anywhere 
else. Besides, 
everybody that’s 
apt to catch it has 
had it by this 
time. B’lieveme, 
mate, it’s kep’ me, 
busy here!” 

“As long as 
you disinfect 
thoroughly there 
ought not to be 
much danger,” 
said Phineas. 
“Anyhow, I must 
be immuned, as 
a couple of weeks 
ago I was spend- 
ing two or three 
hours a day with 
a friend that had 
a bad case, and it 
never touched 
me.” 

“Oh, you’re all 
right then. It 
passed me up too. 
I was careful not 
to sit in no drafts 
and always kep’ 
a little liquor cir- 
culatin’ in my 
system. They can 
say what they like 
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but whisky’s a preventive, all right. Look how it kills 
off these here young women and fellers that never touch 
nothin’. When do you count on movin’ in?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“All right. Come right up and I’ll show you your 
billet.” 

He led the way somewhat unsteadily up the dingy stairs 
to the top story. Stopping in front of a door in the rear of 
the house he unlocked it and motioned to a large dark 
closet about eight by ten feet in dimensions with a scuttle 
by which one had access to the roof. The ladder was lying 
against the wall with bedding hung over it. 

““Here’s where I fumigate. Them things has all been 
cooked. It’s cost me a bunch o’ kale in candles, but that’s 
better’n havin’ a sick lodger on my hands.” 

The front room was the full width of the house and as 
clean as might have been expected. Phineas engaged it 
therewith and paid a week’s advance. It occurred to him 
that it might be worth while to cultivate acquaintance 
with his bibulous landlord: a little later. Possibly over 
a friendly glass in-the corner saloon some information 
might be obtained as to the business and personnel of 
Durand Brothers. 
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ARAKOFF welcomed Phineas that night in his usual 
gracious manner, and Olga infused her own greetings 
with a certain hidden warmth which may or may not have 
escaped the notice of her father. There was a clinging 
pressure in the clasp of her hand, that hard intense expres- 
sion only to be seen in the eyes of a woman who is infat- 
uated before she loves; and her fingers were cold. 
Phineas though far from vain could not help recognizing 
the symptoms, and they disturbed him inwardly. He had 
no wish to become the object of an inconvenient passion, 
and something told him that whatever of this sort might 
develop in Olga’s system was apt to prove rather more 
than inconvenient. The potentialities held by Patricia 
for this sort of excitement were quite enough, and Olga’s 
bore such a relation to these as steam to electricity. As a 


Phineas Looked Up From the Show Case, to See a Dapper Well:Groomed Man, Whose Square Muscular Figure Was 
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choice.Phineas preferred electrocution to being 5 
It was silent, painless and attended by no mut 
The simple dinner was delicious, as always at }yy 
and during its course no mention was made of ti, 
They went afterward into the salon and rather {5 
vexation, for he had hoped to get rid of Olga, Kay, 
“Well, captain, surely you haven’t got anythy 
tail already? Don’t mind my daughter. She's, 
In fact, I suspect her of working on her own hoc! 
“In that case I’d better get good and busy p 
answered, smiling. ‘‘Do you know anyth! 
Durand Brothers, importers of antiques, Mr, ky 
The dealer had just raised his demi-tasse, }j 
brimming full. A drop or two of the coffee spi 
shirt front. He set down the cup with a look ofa, 
“You shouldn’t put a meniscus on the rim oj 
Olga. See what a mess I’ve made. That’s wha, 
priding oneself on a steady hand. Why, yes, I 
house you speak of, captain. It’s quite an ol) 
supplies principally the smaller dealers, though | 
occasions I have picked up something there fe; 


of French parentage. As you probably know, . 
itself is like Smith or Jones here in America. Ij 


a 


fact, I doubt if they still do business together, # 
here in New York, Herbert Durand, spends abo} 
time abroad. The other brother—Paul, I think} 
is—has a shop in Paris.” | 
“They might stand a little looking into,” sai} 
“Their window is chock-a-block with old anci 
French clocks and watches and the sort of stuff | 
the vitrines of wealthy French families.’ 
Karakoff lighted a cigarette. 
““Of course a good many such folk are pretty hi 
now, and might be raising a little cash on nonessen| 
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¢ much to go on,” said he, ‘‘but still it is a clew 
\7ou intend to sleuth Durand a little?” 

r. If I discover anything that seems to warrant 
| ‘un across and overhaul his brother too.’’ He 

to explain his plan of securing a billet as a 

’s officer. ‘‘My family have been clients of the 

ie for years and years,” said he, ‘‘and I know 
1) very well. They might be willing to help me. 

I don’t need to tell them my actual object. 
1) Ishall try to find out what I can about Herbert 


| ed at Olga. Her light gray eyes were fixed upon 
)) singular intensity, and her face was quite pale. 
')} said Karakoff after 
vs thought, “‘you’ve 
“ something to start 

might as well be in 

any other. Yourplan 
jeans a bad one. To 
. I’ve been wonder- 
uvould manage to get 
tall. Go ahead then, 
eis, and if I can learn 
yt an indirect way Ill 
Jow. What is your 
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ae it down on a 
poer and handed it to 
f/At that minute a 
ébell tinkled faintly 
ent later the butler 

7 that Mr. Karakoff 
galled. 

- father had excused 
gone out Olga leaned 
tvard Phineas. 
siry now that I got 
th my dear,’’said she. 
‘? Phineas asked, not 
aled at her form of 


zag to be a lot more 
ighan I had thought. 
i; happened to you 
wrcen-hearted.”’ 

mre dangerous than 
n{and I was broken- 
nself at not getting 


’sifferent. Something 
inkeyou couldn’t bear 
Itadtobedone. Oh, I 
yi would give it up, 
d»—something else.” 
‘o'returned at this mo- 
pression of annoy- 
hihandsome face. 

y captain, will you 
ie Irun out and leave 
hilga? Just had a 
y that I’m wanted 
S meeting of a con- 
terested in. Some- 
up to-day that has 
issed immediately. 
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we. Goby all means, 
‘Ss answered with a 
et. 
at he would prefer 
avild-animal trainer 
to see his performing tigress, then excuse 
‘leave him in the cage. He had faced one such 
ve the night before and was in no hurry to 
et. But there seemed to be no help for it. 
said good night and went out. Phineas drew 
‘h and braced himself for what might follow. 
nesty the simile of the tigress could not be 
iga. There was nothing stealthy about her 
; Came as a direct and vigorous frontal attack 
elby any gas, though two streams of liquid fire 
the light gray eyes, which were in such start- 
_ to her dark hair and eyebrows. 

to the girl it should be stated that she sprang 
‘empered stock, pure Finnish, though with a 
mee of social caste between her parents. 
‘ts indeed a noble, exiled from his country 
before. His wife had been of peasant origin, 
tre distinguished for her beauty than her talent 
Karakoff had married her—conventional 
fe had found her in a Montmartre cabaret, 
with the impetuosity of his race, shortly after 
had gone to America, where Olga had been 
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Iimother had died of pneumonia before the child 
igh to be colored by her temperamental per- 
> She had inherited it, combined with a good 
evather’s power of self-restraint. Karakoff had 
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saved some remnants of a considerable fortune and become 
an independent jewel broker of mysterious transactions 
which had taken him all over the world. Olga had always 
accompanied him, and thus her education had been 
fragmentary in its academic features and practically nega- 
tive in its social, this latter picked up from chance ae- 
quaintances in hotels, aboard ships, in musical and other 
courses. 

Thus talented, beautiful from babyhood and supposedly 
rich, she had been pampered and petted and variously 
entertained until her social perspective was merely a blur. 
Karakoff did not appear to notice it; or if he had he did 
not particularly care, He had renounced his caste, thrown 
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in Love With Anybody Else There is No Reason Why You Should Not Marry Me”’ 


in his life with merchants and dealers of more or less 
repute, concentrated on acquiring a big fortune, enjoyed 
the exercise of his finished knowledge of jewels and art 
objects, which he turned to its full commercial value, lived 
the life of a Sybarite, but never for a moment lost sight of 
his ambition to acquire really great wealth. He desired 
this a good deal as the Oriental desires it, not for ostenta- 
tious display but in order to surround himself with an 
atmosphere of luxury and beauty which none but his 
intimates might ever see. 

And he was working toward this end on a large and 
dangerous scale of speculation. 

It is doubtful if in all her life Olga had ever really wanted 
anything in vain, but then she was still very young and 
had never been actually in love. Men had begun to pay 
her attention so early in her life that she had come to take 
it as a matter of course. She had been sentimentally 
inoculated at such frequent intervals that she was no 
longer susceptible. What she felt for Phineas was not 
sentiment. Neither was it love. It was a sudden and 
violent infatuation started by his prompt response to her 
appeal for protection and swiftly intensified by his cheerful 
thoroughbred personality. 

Phineas had entirely a wrong idea about Olga. He 
thought that because she was so traveled and sophisticated 
she must be an experienced and dangerous coquette. Asa 
matter of fact the utter lack of any instruction in personal 
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conduct and behavior had left her in the position of one 
whose manners have never been taught but are merely 
copied. They were not ingrained. She might play the 
grand lady for a few moments, then forget and become in a 
twinkling the savage or the child. She was, in fact, scarcely 
more than a temperamental child, and she regarded 
Phineas as the finished product of worldly experience. She 
was herself less worldly than any girl of his own set. 

Finding herself now alone with this young man of her 
choice Olga lost her head. She did not know how to flirt. 
She was about as capable of flirting with Phineas as a keg 
of gunpowder is of flirting with a lighted match. Leaning 
even farther forward she laid her hand upon the back of his as 
it rested on the arm of the chair. 

“T got you into this thing, 
and now I shall not rest until I 
have got you out of it again.” 

“But I don’t want to be got 
out, Miss Karakoff!’’ 

“Don’t call me Miss Kara- 
koff. Callme Olga. And I want 
to call you Phcebe, as your 
friends do. Why shouldn’t I? 
You haven’t any better friend 
than I am.” 

“Do, by all means! But why 
are you so set on my chucking 
myjob? Haveyou heard ofsome 
scheme toscrag me? Haveyou?”’ 

“Of course not! If I had I 
should tell you so.” 

“Then it’s all nonsense.” 

“Tt is not nonsense! I don’t 
want you to do this sort of work. 
If it were for the Government— 
official service—it would be 
different. But being a private 
detective employed by a crowd 
of jewelers and having to live 
in dirty lodging houses and 
having to stand all night in 
dark area ways and sneak round 
after low-down smugglers is not 
agentleman’s job. You are too 
good for that sort of thing.” 

“Nobody else seems to see it 
that way. I don’t, myself. 
There’s nothing else I can do. 
I’ve hunted high and low for 
some sort of a position, and got 
turned down everywhere, even 
by my old friends.” 

“Then try your new ones— 
this one.” 

“My dear girl, don’t be fool- 
ish. That’s precisely what I’m 
doing. You got me this job and 
I’m working for your father and 
I want to make good. Besides, 
if I succeed I shall be rendering 
service to the country too.” 

“The Government wouldn’t 
thank you. It would say that 
you had no business to butt in; 
that you were a meddler. Oh, 
Pheebe, dear, I don’t want you 
to do it!” 

“But I’ve got to do it. 
taken iton. I like it.” 

“Do you like me?”’ 

“Of course I do.” 

“Are you’’—she caught her breath and Phineas looked 
nervously at the rim of her corsage, then glanced away— 
“in love with any girl?” 

Phineas made a fatal mistake. Had he answered “ Yes” 
it would have left open to him a route for orderly retreat. 
But he was very tired and a little confused, so he answered 
the truth. 

“No. Even if I were I’d put it out of my head. What 
license has a man in my position got to be in love?” 

“You don’t need any license to be in love. And there’s 
nothing to be ashamed of about it. Oh, Phoebe dear, 
what’s the use of beating about the bush? I love you, and 
you must know it.” 

“T know nothing of the sort. Neither do you. You are 
an impulsive girl and just because I happened along in 
time to save you from a nasty mess, as any other decent 
fellow would have done, you’ve gone and lost your head. 
Be sensible, Olga. Anyhow, what if you did, and I felt the 
same? That wouldn’t get us anywhere.” 

“But it would, Phoebe! And why shouldn’t you, dear?” 
She held out her arms appealingly. ‘‘Can’t you care a 
little bit?” 

He took her hands in his and drew them down firmly to 
the carved panther heads of his chair. She wrenched free 
her hands, sprang to her feet, and stood for a moment 
staring at him with eyes which had a sightless, stricken 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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By Booth Tarkington Harry Leon 


ILLUS TRATED GRUGER 


Act IIIl 


HE scene is the same as the first, the factory office— 
[se a difference. It is now littered and disorderly. 

Files have been taken from the cases and left heaped 
upon the large table and upon chairs. Piles of mail are on 
the desk and upon the table. The safe stands open, show- 
ing papers in disorder and hanging from the compartments. 
Hanging upon the walls, variously, are suits of old overalls 
and men’s coats and hats. The chairs are irregularly about 
the large table; a couple of old soft hats are on the water 
filter. The former posters have been replaced by two new 
ones. One shows a brawny workman with whiskers, paper 
cap and large sledge hammer leaning upon an upright 
piano. Rubric: “The Freedom and Fraternity Coépera- 
tive Upright. The Piano You Ought to Support.” The 
other poster shows a workman with a banner upon which 
is printed: “No Capital! The Freedom and Fraternity 
Coéperative Upright. The Only Piano Produced by Toil- 
ing Labor Not Ground by Capital. Buy ONE To HELP 
THE CAUSE!” 

Nora is busily engaged at Gibson’s desk. Her hat and 
jacket hang on the wall. 

Carter enters, smoking a pipe; he wears overalls and 
jumper. He carries a heavy roll of typewritten sheets. 
Tosses this upon the table, glances at Nora, who does not 
notice him, divests himself of overalls and jumper, and 
puts on the black frock coat which he wore in Act II. He 
looks at his watch and at the clock on the wall. 


CARTER [straightening out his coat]: I thought it might 


look better to get on my Sunday clothes for the meetin’, 
Miss Gorodna. Being as I’m chairman it might look more 
dignified; kind o’ help give a kind of authority, maybe. 

Nora [absently, not looking up]: Yes. 

CARTER [looking at his watch and at the clock again]: 
It ought to be wound up for meetin’s. 

[He steps upon a chair; moves the hands of clock.] 
There, dog-gone it, the key’s lost! I believe Mrs. Simpson 
took that key for their own clock. 

[He goes to the table; sits, unrolls the typewritten 
sheets, puts on his spectacles, and studies the sheets in a 
kind of misery, roughing his hair badly and making sounds 
of moaning.] Miss Gorodna, can you make this figure out 
here for me? Does that mean profits or what? 

Nora: Oh, no; that’s only an amount carried over. 

CARTER: They’s so many little puzzlin’ things in this 
bookkeeper’s report. I don’t believe he understands it 
himself. I don’t see how he expects me to read that to the 
meetin’. Some parts I can’t make head nor tail of. Others 
it looks like he’s got the words jest changed round. 
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Nora: Oh, we'll work it all out at the meeting, Mr. 
Carter! 

CARTER: My, we got a lot to work out at this meetin’. 

Nora: We'll do it, comrade! 

CARTER [cheering up]: Sure! Sure we will! It’s wonder- 
ful what a meetin’ does; I’m always forgettin’ all we got 


‘to do is vote and then the trouble’s over. 


[Instantly upon this a loud squabbling and women’s 
voices are heard outside, in the factory.] 

Nora [troubled]: I was afraid this would happen. Of 
course after Mrs. Simpson came other wives were bound to. 

CARTER [uneasily moving toward the door to the street]: 
Well, I guess I better 

[The door into the factory is flung open by Mrs. Simp- 
son, in a state of fury. Another woman’s voice is heard 
for a moment, shouting: ‘‘Old cat! Old she-cat! Wants 
to be a tomeat!’’] . 

Mrs. SIMPSON: See here, Carter, if you still pretend 
to be chairman you come out here and keep order! 

CARTER: Now, Mrs. Simpson, you better go on home! 

Mrs. SIMPSON [raging]: Me! My place is right here, 
but I’m not going to stand this Commiskey woman’s 
insults. She come down here this morning with her hus- 
band and started right in to run this factory. My heavens! 
Ain’t she got five children at home? As long as you still 
pretend to be chairman I demand you come out and tell 
this woman to go on about her busines. 

SHREWISH VOICE: It is my business! 

Mrs. Simpson: I’ll show you! I was here first; every- 
thing was going all right. Carter, are you going to come 
out here and do your duty like I said? 

CARTER [attempting sternness and failing]: You shut 
that door! I got to get this report in order before the 
meetin’. I’m not comin’. 

Mrs. Simpson: Then I won’t be responsible for what 
happens! She ain’t the only one. Mrs. Shomberg is out 
here messin’ things up too. If you won’t do your duty 
there’ll be direct action took here! [She goes out vio- 
lently.] 

CARTER: That’s got to come up in meetin’. It certainly 
has. These here wives! For example, my wife’s an awful 
quiet woman, but you s’pose she’s goin’ to stand it when 
she hears about all these others? I’d like to keep her at 
home. 

Nora: I just wonder —— 

CARTER: What was you wondering, Miss Gorodna? 

Nora: Well, if that’s something the meeting can settle. 

CARTER [doggedly]: Well, it’s got to vote on it. 

Nora: We did vote on Mrs. Simpson last meeting. 
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CARTER: Well, we got to vote on her and all ; 
7em this time. 
Nora: It didn’t seem to settle Mrs. Simpson 
CARTER: Well, it hadn’t got so bad then. N 
to be settled! We got to git everything fixed uy 
[A frightful dispute is heard in numerous m 
some speaking Italian, some Yiddish and go) 
English. This grows louder as Frankel rushes in 
the door shut behind him and leaning against) 
his forehead.] | 
FRANKEL: Life ain’t worth livin’! Life ain’t wi 
CARTER: Serves you right, Frankel! | 
[At the filter Frankel pours water from the gl 
dirty handkerchief and passes the handkerchi« 
forehead.] . 
FRANKEL: I got to git some peace! I got) 
myself. | 
CARTER: That shows you ain’t got no righi 
claimed. You can’t control your labor element 
FRANKEL [bitterly]: I’ll control ’em all right! 
?em who’s their master! 
[A man’s head with shaggy hair and ragged | 
thrust in at the factory door. This is Polenski. 
POLENSKI [ferociously]: Are you goin’ to a 
like a man? | 
FRANKEL: You bet I’m comin’ out there, Pol 
show you who’s the man here! You Hunnyas 
browbeat me! 
[As he goes out, babbling fiercely, the howls o 
mob are heard greeting him.] 
CARTER: I don’t feel no sympathy with him! 
Nora: No; I should think not! 
[A more distant outbreak of the mob is hear¢ 
fierce, and just a moment before it ceases Mif 
beaming. He is dressed as usual, with his um} 
the same old magazines and newspaper under | 
MIFFLIN: Everything is lovely! How do yo 
Gorodna! Carter, old fellow! It’s a great 
great morning! Mr. Gibson drove me down | 
It’s wonderful to feel the inspiration it’s going ti 
ex-capitalist to see this place and its harmony. 
for it is “harmonized industry.”’ It will marl 
for him. 
[Gibson comes in. Mifflin greets him.] 
MirrLIn: Ah, Mr. Gibson! You'll see af 
You'll see a difference! | 
GIBSON: Yes, I do. Good morning, Miss G 
Nora [just barely looking round]: Good mal 
Gibson. 


| 
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“Capitalists, Parasites, Bloodsuckers, Bourgeoisie! Do You Think We Expect Any Justice Out of You?’ 
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in: I was just saying what an inspiration it’s 
be for you to see what we’re doing down here. 
ter’s shoulder.] These noble fellows are teaching 
stuals a lesson. I keep going among them; what 
oing here keeps flowing into me. You'll get it, 
yn. You'll get it too! 

ngly he goes out into the factory.] 

t (cordially): Take a chair, Mr. Gibson. Make 
ight at home! 

+: Thanks! 

kes a grave tour of inspection of the place, his 
; noncommittal; goes about casually without 
point of it; he writes his initials in the dust on a 
. He turns and looks at Nora thoughtfully; she 
emed to notice him.] 

think I will, Miss Gorodna? 

1ot looking up]: Do I think you will what? 

: That I’ll get what Mifflin meant? That it will 
iration to me to see this meeting? 

‘I don’t know what will be an inspiration to 


7 
) I know one thing that is—a brave woman! 


)y sign she gives is that her head bends over her 
a little more.] 

ido you think this meeting is going to be an 
«to me? 

i: Well, Mr. Gibson, since the time you give up 
(to us, as Mr. Mifflin says, we’re an inspiration 
lle world. All the time! Yes, sir; and we would 
twe could jest git these dog-goned inequalities 
sd out. We got this Frankel trouble on our 
; them wives, and one thing and another, though 
‘\botherin’ me so much as my own rights. But 
a’ to git brought up in the meetin’. You’ll see! 
» Is the safe usually kept open? 


»{heartily]: Why, yes, sir; open to each and all 


N Oh, yes, of course! Seems to be some business 

jer here. 

3) Oh, yes. But you’ll find every one of ’em’s 

2d; we never miss opening a letter. You see 

uks in some of ’em. 

, Isee. Then everything is running right along, 
-? 

i] Oh, sure! Right along, right along! 

}oar breaks out again. Frankel bursts in, wiping 

€l as before. He hurries to the water filter for 

t!.] 

ad: By golly! The bloodsuckers!’ They want 
jaey don’t get it! Hello, Mr. Gibson! Well, I 

s( to see you! Say, Mr. Gibson, lemme say 

igto you. Look here a minute. [He draws 


e.] 

‘ What is it, Frankel? 

@ (hastily, in a low voice]: Mr. Gibson, keep it 
1 hat, but I got a pretty good interest in this 
ijt now. What date I’m goin’ to own it I won’t 
tat I want to put up to you: How much would 
to manage it for me? 

N What? 


FRANKEL: I wouldn’t be no piker; when it comes to 
your salary you could pretty near set it yourself, 

GIBSON: I’m afraid I’ve already had an offer that would 
keep me from accepting, Frankel. 

FRANKEL: When the time comes [’ll git a manager 
somewhere; no place like this can’t run itself; I seen that 
much. 

GIBSON: Even if I didn’t have an offer, Frankel, I 
doubt if I’d accept yours. You know I used to have some 
little trouble here. 

FRANKEL: You got my sympathy now! I got troubles 
myself here. 

[Hastily drinks another glass of water. ] 

Well, where’s that meeting? They’re late, ain’t they? 

CARTER: If they are it’s your fault. Them wops of 
yours won’t hardly let a body git by out yonder, 

[Salvatore and Shomberg come in from the factory, 
Salvatore pausing in the doorway to shout in the direction 
of an audible disturbance in the distance. ] 

SALVATORE: Oh, shut up; you'll get your pay! 

[Following Salvatore come Simpson and his wife and 
Riley. They all speak rather casually but not uncordially 
to Gibson. Mifflin is with them, his hand on Simpson’s 
shoulder. The outbreak outside subsides in favor of a 
speech of extreme violence in a foreign language. Italian, 
Yiddish or whatever it is, it seems most passionate, and 
by a good orator. It continues to be heard as the mem- 
bers of the committee take their seats at the big table. 
Mifflin beams and nods at Gibson; and takes his seat with 
the committee.] 

SHOMBERG [hotly, to Mrs. Simpson]: Here, you ain’t a 
member of this committee! Git her chair away from her 
there, Salvatore! She’s got no rights here! 

Mrs. Stmpson: Oh, I haven’t? 

SHOMBERG: Already twice this morning I got hell from 
my own wife the way this woman treats her, tryin’ to 
chase her out the factory. You think you’re on this 
committee? 

Mrs. Simpson [taking a chair triumphantly]: My hus- 
band is. I was here last time, and I’m goin’ to keep on. 

CARTER [referring to the speech in the factory]: My 
goodness! We can’t do no work. 

RiLey: Frankel, that’s your business to shut ’em up. 

FRANKEL: Talkin’ ain’t doin’ no harm. Let ’em talk. 

RILBy: Yes, I will! 

[Goes to the door, and roars]: 

Cut that out! I mean business! 

[Shuts the door and returns angrily to his seat.] 

CARTER [rapping on the table with a ruler]: The meeting 
will now come to order! Minutes of the last meeting will 
now be read by the secretary. 

MIFFLIN [to Gibson, beaming]: You see? 


Nora [rising, minute book in hand]: The meeting was 


called to order by Chairman Carter, Monday, the —— 
SALVATORE: Aw, say! 
FRANKEL: I object! 
SIMPSON: What’s the use readin’ all that? 
about what we done at the last meeting. 
SALVATORE: We know that ourselves, don’t we? 
SHOMBERG: What’d be the use?) What’d be the use? 
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RILEY: All we done was divide up the money. 
SALVATORE: Cut it out, cut it out! Let’s get to that! 
CARTER: All right, then. I move 
Mrs. SIMPSON [shrilly]: You can’t move. The chairman 
can’t move. If you want to move you better resign! 

CARTER: Well, then, somebody ought to move 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Cut out the moving. She don’t haf to 
read ’em, does she? 

CaRTER: Allright, then. Don’t read’em, Miss Gorodna. 

SALVATORE: Well, git some kind of a move on. 

CARTER: I was thinkin’ 

Nora [prompting]: The next order 

CARTER: What? 

Nora: The next order of business 

CARTER: Oh, yes! The next order of business 

Nora: Is reports of committees. 

CARTER [in a loud confident voice]: The next order of 
business is reports of committees. 

(Takes up some papers and goes on promptly.] 

The first committee I will report on is my committee. I 
will state it is very difficult reading, because consisting of 
figures written by the bookkeeper, and pretty hard to 
make head or tail of, but 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Oh, here, say! We got important things 
to come up here! ’Fore we know how much we're goin’ to 
divide amongst us we got to settle once for all and for 
the last time how it’s goin’ to be divided and how much 
each family gets. 

SALVATORE: Family? 

CARTER and SHOMBERG [together]: Yes—family! 

RILEY: You bet—family! 

CARTER: Yes, sir! 

SIMPSON: You bet we’ll settle how it’s goin’ to be 
divided! 

SALVATORE: Why, even, of course; just like it has been. 
Ain’t that the principle we struggled for all these years, 
comrades? 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Well, it’s not goin’ to be divided even 
no longer. 

SALVATORE [violently]: Yes, it is! 

SIMPSON and CARTER [hotly]: It is not! 

SALVATORE: You bet your life it is! 

SHOMBERG: I’d sooner wring your neck, you sporty 
Dago! 

SALVATORE: Now look here, comrade 

SHOMBERG: Comrade! Who you callin’ comrade? 
Don’t you comrade me! 

MRs. SIMPSON: You dirty little Dago! You got no wife 
to support! Livin’ a bachelor life of the worst kind; you 
think you’ll draw down as much as my man does? 

SALVATORE [fiercely]: Simpson, I don’t want to hit no 
lady, but if 

SIMPSON [roaring]: Just you try it! 

MIFFLIN [rising in his place, still beaming, and tapping 
on the table with his fountain pen]: Gentlemen, gentle- 
men! This is all healthy! It’s a wholesome sign, and I 


like to see these little arguments. It shows you are think- 

ing. But, of course, it has always been understood that in 

any such system of ideal brotherhood as we have here we 
(Continued on Page 98) 
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They are Comrades in the Best Sense of the Word. I am in Touch With All the Groups. 


A Moment’s Reasoning From One They Know to be Sympathetic 
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Railroad Guaranty 


EXT to the relations between capital and labor, dis- 

position of the railroads is the most important 
domestic question. Not only is there eighteen or more 
billion dollars of property, inextricably interwoven in the 
country’s whole credit structure, so that a blow to it isa 
blow to national credit, but there is the transportation 
agency upon whose efficiency the whole industrial machine 
depends. Crippled railroads inevitably mean a crippled 
country. Discussion of that problem is always in order. 
Railroad labor, as represented by the principal organiza- 
tions, has opposed a guaranty, or assurance, of minimum 
return upon the capital invested. 

The argument is that the purpose of government regu- 
lation of freight and passenger rates was to protect the 
public against railroad extortion, not to protect railroad 
investors against loss; and if capital invested in railroads 
gets a guaranty, or assurance, of minimum return capital 
invested in rolling mills, grocery stores and farms will be 
asking Congress for a guaranty, or assurance, of five per 
cent or so. 

That is easily answered. If Government fixed the price 
at which farm products are sold, as it fixes railroad rates, 
and if it had used that power in a way that made the future 
solvency of farming a decidedly debatable question, as the 
future solvency of railroads under government regulation 
has been made a decidedly debatable question, then farm- 
ers might very well ask Congress to declare that the regu- 
latory power should not be used so as to reduce the return 
on the capital invested in farming below a certain mini- 
mum. Such a declaration by Congress in respect of rail- 
roads is necessary in the light of experience to assure the 
railroads that command of capital upon which their growth 
and efficiency depend. If railroads were to be put in the 
position of rolling mills and groceries—free to sell their 
product at whatever price they could get—they would not 
be asking for an assurance of minimum return. 


Verbal Bomb Throwers 


HE dearest wish of a good many obscure foreign- 

language publications in the United States—and of 
some in English—is to overthrow this Government. As 
this is a government freely elected by the people and 
changeable by the people at any time, they cannot exactly 
say what they wish and claim any kind of toleration under 
democracy’s laws. But they are industrious and more or 
less ingenious in insinuating it. Comparatively few people 
see or know of these publications, yet they do reach a 
positively large number—mainly foreign-born and foreign- 
reared, often densely ignorant of America beyond the con- 
fines of their own community. An outright traitor by legal 
definition can easily be dealt with; but what to do with 
teachers of sedition and sappers of democracy by constant 
insinuation is no easy problem. 

One phase of the problem is perfectly clear, however. 
We want no arbitrary power anywhere to prevent publica- 
tion. It can confidently be asserted that no such power has 
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ever existed without being abused. It is an abuse in itself, 
for it inevitably comes round in the end to one man setting 
up his opinion as the standard for other people’ s opinions. 

Police regulation of public assemblages is necessary and 
accepted by all sensible people. It is implied in mere regu- 
lation of street traffic. So there is a big common-sense dif- 
ference between the power to prevent delivery of a certain 
speech at a mass meeting and power to prevent the print- 
ing of the same speech. For one thing, the former must be 
exercised openly, under public notice, while the latter may 
be applied in secret; a full-fledged censorship may screen 
its own operations. 

Nobody, of course, will propose a full-fledged censorship. 
No outright censorship would be tolerated. But the sub- 
ject is one with which this session of Congress will probably 
deal, for repeal of the Espionage Act will be brought up. 
No arbitrary power anywhere to prevent publication, but 
strict answerability for seditious teaching, in open court 
with a fair trial, ought to be the rule. Suppressing an 
obscure publication does little good. The publishers put 
their plant in a suitcase, walk round the corner and start 
up under another name. If the publication merits sup- 
pression the publishers merit prosecution, which is a better 
deterrent. 


Keeping the Wheels Turning 


Pee practically stopped in October; the armi- 
stice was signed in November; thereupon orders for war 
goods ceased. But in the first six months of this calendar 
year exports from the United States amounted to nearly 
four billion dollars—a new record for the period, exceeding 
exports for the corresponding time last year, when war was 
at its height, by six hundred million dollars or more. Far 
the greater part of these exports went to Europe, and that 
tremendous European consumption of American goods 
keeps production here at top notch. 

We want to retain that market for our earch wheat, 
cotton, copper and manufactures. The prospective demand 
over there is fairly unlimited. The problem is to arrange 
sound bases of credit, so that we shall neither forgo 
Europe’s trade nor be exchanging good products of Amer- 
ican labor and capital for dubious pieces of paper. It is a 
national problem, but one for banking statesmanship 
rather than political statesmanship. 

Mr. Davison’s proposal that business men on both sides 
organize and codperate to handle it, with as little govern- 
mental intervention as possible, looks in the right direc- 
tion. Business men understand the conditions, understand 
each other, understand that if the United States is ready to 
adopt extraordinary means to meet an extraordinary situa- 
tion there must be reciprocal readiness on the other side. 
European paper passed and recommended by a competent 
committee of American bankers ought to find a market 
here, for it is a national problem. 


One Big Union 


MERICAN Bolsheviki have a new doll to play with— 
stuffed with dynamite. They call it the One Big 
Union. But they do not mean the One Big Union that 
Lincoln meant, in which men of all conditions and interests 
shall have equal representation, and the majority shall rule. 
They mean a Lenine dictatorship by an organized minority 
to be achieved through a general strike—in other words, 
by holding a gun to the community’s head. 

The general strike is an invention of syndicalism for 
the purpose of overthrowing established government and 
reducing society to complete helplessness under the hands 
of revolutionary wage earners. Revolution and dictator- 
ship are what it means, as the people of Winnipeg dis- 
covered when they found that the ordering of their daily 
lives had passed out of the hands of their elected govern- 
ment into the hands of an irresponsible strike committee 
by whose favor alone they were to move and eat. 

General strike is not collective bargaining or bargaining 
of any sort. It is an attempt at revolutionary dictatorship 
and must be dealt with as revolution by a counter organiza- 
tion of all the members of the community who are not 
willing to submit to dictatorship, which is what finally 
happened in Winnipeg. 

The people who are talking One Big Union now do not 
want collective bargaining or democracy. They want 
dictatorship through complete industrial paralysis. It 
would turn out to be not even a dictatorship that fairly 
represented the body of wage earners, but one by a few of 
the most reckless blatherskites, for when you cut away 
from democracy it is the most reckless hand that seizes the 
tiller. This One Big Union and general strike stuff is 
Bolshevism. The records of those who are most zealous in 
advocating it show the idea behind it. 


A Model Senator 


OME words get shockingly abused. ‘“‘ Radical” is one 
of them. We should like to rescue that word, give it a 
bath and a haircut, get the dope out of its system, restore 
the light of reason to its phrenetic eyes and put it usefully 


. 
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to work again. There is a lot of noise in this eoy 
calls itself radical thinking. It puts on the wor 
glee of a-small boy who by donning his { 
imagines he achieves maturity. Of course fath 
think so when he sees the muddied coat tails. It 
a minatory noise, ever pointing the finger of den 
If a man recommends axle grease as an article; 
naturally incline to form a favorable opinion o 
dislikes. 

When those possessed by a singular and mc 
secret itch to’feed Uncle Sam on Bolshevism. 
pretty unanimous dislike of anybody or anything 
ally incline to the assumption that the person ori 
dislike must be rather admirable. On closer iny 
it almost always turns out that way. 

We have found that men in Congress, hugel 
by themselves and by fellow radicals on accom 
radicalism, were among the most disserviceable 
of that branch of the Government. When we fir 
ber of that branch who is a stock object of denun 
the noise that calls itself radical thought we assv 
useful member. If we find, in addition, that he 
ably well informed, especially industrious in f 
the necessary work of Congress, studious, sensi 
speaking unless he has something of real weight 
some clear light to shed upon the subject under 
so that his speeches have the extraordinary mer 
well worth reading by any student of public aj 
his whole record shows he would rather do a usel 
work than jump into the spotlight—why, then 
have found the pattern of a proper member. Ant 
men of that sort in Congress. 


Exploiting 


ise was petroleum in Mexico when Co 
and long before. In all probability it would 
of no more use to any human being to-day thai 
Cortez’s time but that some adventurous Amer 
the restless energy of their race, with pluck anc 
cial skill and experience in mining petroleum, ' 
there, hunted until they found the oil and ma 
mercially available. They took the risks. They) 
good many million dollars. What is much more 
they invested their energy, skill and experier 
bought the land on which they operated and co} 
all the requirements of the law. Their enterprisi 
the position of the United States in regard to 
Mexico, making new markets for American 
helped to supply the world with oil through | 
years of war. It enriched the Mexican treas 
largest dependable source of revenue. It gaven} 
cans, first and last, an opportunity to improve } 
rial condition. Not a soul was poorer becat 
enterprise. The world was richer. It is exact) 
enterprise, and in no other way, that the» Ww 
materially richer. 

But according to silly radical patter the ‘Am 
exploiters. Roman economy consisted largely) 
Eastern temples and palaces and carrying thes’ 
back to Italy. Some radicals, while using moder 
ogy with the wisest air, have never been able to 
that point in their understanding of econaall 
gains and spoils are synonymous. The 
found and developed the petroleum did | 
than the entire muster of doctrinaire radicé 
accomplish in ten centuries. a 

That is true of a majority of American busin 
in Mexico. It is true of foreign business venture} 
Trade has been the great civilizer, and will be. } 
means to develop. In that right sense, more 
success to the exploiters—and encouragement‘ 
wherever they have a good case. 


Proof of the Pudding 


HE Federal Reserve Board’s Bulletin for Ju! 
““The month has seen significant developm 
nection with the progressive elimination of || 
control from business.” There follows a list of! 
opments, one of them being the failure and ab) 
of the attempt to fix iron and steel prices; ‘ 
President’s statement that the railroads will be! 
private management at the end of the year 
prospective relinquishment of government cont 
graph and telephone lines. 
Two years ago, when the Government, asaW 
was extending its hand over business in every 
great many theoretical persons said it was onl} 
ning of a permanent régime of paternalism. ‘ 
government ownership and operation and ple! 
vision of business might have been debated ; 
Because of war the country actually ate the pi 
did not like it. 
Some public supervision, regulation and J¢ 
there will certainly be. After this experience 
will accept it, not as a good thing in itself but} 
it clearly seems to be the less of two evils. — 


| 
| 


n buildings. 


VE 
g | 
rhting Blazes 


HE past fire protection 
viewed as a purely en- 
ering matter, but to-day 
wre many who believe 
e psychological phase of 
ject is of greatest impor- 
This change in opinion 
yught about by definite 
,at the primary fire cause 
ssness. Final returns are 
available, but a careful 
e indicates that the total 
ym fires in the United 
last year was approxi- 
$290,000,000. - In this 
je per capita cost was 
vhich is a bad record as 
nied with a fire loss of 
| er capita in 1915. 

> the earth revolves once 

axis we in the United 
“are busy trying to save 
yican in fifteen hundred 
The charred 
i, of one year’s fires in 
untry would line both 
(a highway of desolation 
tusand miles long. Every 
.1arters of a mile along 
rd there would be a ruin 
111 some human being had 
j, and every mile of the 
uld represent five other 
liourned and injured. Of 
3 frightful loss nearly _ 
yer cent might have been + 
yr wholly prevented. In 
ntter of fires we are the 
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ul only prodigal people—the champions of all the 
i France the per capita fire logs is 49 cents, and 


and it is only 33 cents. 


Even these losses are 


-;mpared with the thrifty Dutch, in Holland, who 
) only 11 cents’ worth of property per person each 
The average of all Europe is less than 30 cents, 
ompares with our $2.63. 
Americans talk of thrift, and yet through pure 
ness we burn up a property value in twelve months 
,ounts to more than the total production of gold in 
Jited States and its possessions in two and a half 
: Everyone knows that the United States produces 
nmous tonnage of iron—last year the output was 
\lorty million tons—and to make each ton of this 
‘euse up more than one ton of coke. Yet the total 


2f allthe coke - 


1etured in the 
States in1918 
s than the 
the nation in 
» able fires. If 
eld stop the 
(\ for a single 
¥ could build 
* large hos- 
| with the 
saved. 

‘not possible 
iinate all the 
jat are listed 
tly prevent- 
‘o do so we 
first have to 
¢ human na- 
‘But we can 
long way on 
1 to improve- 


disposing of 
matches we 
| save. a fur- 


n ‘handling 
garettes and 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
Fire Caused in Jersey City by a Careless Smoker Who Threw.a Lighted Cigarette.on a Floor Littered With Chlorate of Potash ' 
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4 The New York State Capitol in Flames. 


improper use of electricity and electrical devices adds 
eight per cent to our fire hazard. The shingle roof is not 
so popular as it once was, but it is sufficiently common in 
many localities to cause more than three per cent of all 
fires. The question is no longer one of mere economics; 
it is a vital problem requiring national attention. 

Now that the rush of war is no more, every commercial 
and industrial concern in America should take the time to 
study the situation and reduce the likelihood of a prevent- 
able fire. Uncleanliness and fire hazard go hand in hand; 
and this applies to the outside as well as the inside of a 
building. Any factory or business that provides an ex- 
ample of poor housekeeping also furnishes evidence that 
discipline is slack. An inspection of the plant where 
disorder rules generally reveals piles of litter in every 


The Building Was Probably Destroyed by Someone’s 
Throwing a Lighted Match or Cigarette Into a WastesPaper Basket 


out-of-the-way corner; there 
are usually an insufficient num- 
ber of fire escapes, workmen are 
permitted to smoke on duty and 
stairways are blocked. The first 
rule of fire prevention is to clean 
up, and the second rule is to 
stay clean. 

In every plant, packing ma- 
terials should be kept in a box 
or bin lined with tin and fitted 
with an automatic door. Waste 
cans should be placed at con- 
venient points and carefully 
emptied daily. Discard stoves. 
Forbid the use of matches ex- 
cept those lighting on the pre- 
pared surface of the containing 
box. Keep oils outside the main 
buildings except the small quan- 
tity needed for daily use. Catch 
oil in metal drip pans; never 
use boxes of sawdust. Keep the 
sidewalk vault lights and win 
dow panes whole. Keep plas- 
tering, and sheathing in repair 
so that nothing can be thrown 
into the hollow spaces in the 
walls. Organize a fire brigade 
and see that there are plenty of 
casks and pails of water handy, 
as well as chemical extinguish- 
ers. Dry sand is fine for extin- 
guishing fires in oils, varnish and 
other inflammable fluids. As for 
fire hose, it may be interesting 
to know. that the loss of head 
“ due to friction in the ordinary 

quality of hose may reach 

twenty-five or more pounds per 
hundred feet, while the loss in a good quality rubber- 
lined hose will amount to no more than fourteen pounds 
per hundred feet. 

It would be easy to continue suggestions of this kind to 
great length, but those given are sufficient at least to start 
a train of thought that may cause the reader to increase his 
present efforts along this line. And while on the subject, 
let us give a moment’s consideration to the watchman. 
One of the evils of the whole situation is the prevailing 
custom of employing as night watchman some aged 
decrepit workman who is no longer able to earn a living 
as an active employee. The many fires that have been 
caused by inefficiént watchman service bear witness to the 
need of employing picked men for this work. They should 
not only be intelligent, active and courageous, but should 
be engaged in suffi- 
cient numbers to do 
the work properly, 
and be paid salaries 
in keeping with the 
responsibility they 
assume. Guarding 
must be thoroughly 
done to be effective; 
halfway measures 
are a waste of time 
and money. Plenty 
of other less danger- 
ous jobs can befound 
for the old fellows 
who have earned the 
grateful remem- 
brance of their em- 
ployers. 

In the matter of 
incendiarism, the 
rate of progress in 
this country is un- 
satisfactory. Most 
incendiary fires are 
for the purpose of 
financial gain. The 
men who practice 
this crime lack the 
courage of the bur- 
glar and the skill of 
the pickpocket. They 
are the worst pos- 
sible members of 
society, for they 
usually work at night 
and often destroy life. 
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The amateur incendiary, who is 
simply hard up and who decides to 
sell his place to the insurance com- 
pany, forgets that he is committing 
a crime against thousands of policy- 
holders who, through their pre- 
miums, must pay all the losses 
incurred. The professional incendi- 
ary known as a “‘torch”’ is usually 
the tool of an organized gang with 
a leader who maintains an outward 
appearance of respectability. The 
brain of one such organization was 
a politician who was able to influ- 
ence the governor of his state so 
that he nearly succeeded in landing 
his own candidate for fire marshal. 
In another case the gang leader was 
a bank president, who used his high 
position to further his criminal ends. 
A crooked fire-insurance agent and 
a scheming lawyer are also common 
members of many of these lawless 
crowds. Nearly every large city in 
the country has had to contend with 
one or more such gangs. 
Sometimes the fire bug works 
alone. One of this species operating 
on a large scale will often move into 
a grand house, sumptuously fur- 
nished with supposedly rare articles 
of great value. Before long he has a 


fire and proceeds to collect thousands of dollars of insur- 
Frequently the man’s 
apparent prominence and wealth protect him for the 
moment, but he generally repeats and finally is caught. 

Though about eighty per cent of the incendiary fires are 
for profit, many blazes are the work of the pyromaniac. 


ance on his household effects. 


He may be educated and is often sane in. every 


respect, and sometimes is able to conceal his obsession 
even from his relatives for many years. Psychiatrists tell 
us that a few such people are always found among the 
inmates of insane asylums, and these cases have to be 
watched continuously. In one institution a patient who 
appeared normal at other times would become so agitated 
at the sight of a lighted match that he would seize it and 
In another 


march round as though on dress parade. 
asylum a man similarly afflicted was rendered 
harmless by being allowed to tend the furnace. 
Pyromaniacs are queer humans. Many have con- 
fessed. One said that fires were the only things 
that quieted his nerves; another liked to see the 
engines go by; a third admitted that he had done: 
it to relieve severe headaches to which he was sub- 
ject. Then there are other fires; some for revenge, 
some for spite, and a few to cover the evidences of 
crime—all adding to the sum total of the nation’s 
loss. 

However, the one great cause that deserves the 
largest share of our attention is carelessness. Were 
it not for this vice there would be only a dozen fires 
an hour in the United States, whereas now there is 
one each minute. Vienna and Chicago have about 
the same population. The fire losses in Vienna in 
1913 were $303,200. In Chicago that year they 
were $5,513,237. Of course 
most fires occur in homes. 
Information on prevention 
is easily available. Here 
are just a few thoughts: 

Three-quarters of a bil- 
lion matches are used in 
this country each day. 
More than half a million 
flames are struck every 
minute. Here is animmense 
source: of danger. No 
match should be: thrown 
away until every spark is 
out. They should not be 
carried loose and should be 
kept out of the reach of 
children. Break the match 
before throwing it away. 
Look out for hot coal ashes; 
put them in a metal ean- 
and never in a wooden box. 
Get the soot out of stove- 
pipes. When cooking don’t 
pour water on burning fat; 
use earth, sand, flour, salt 
or a metal cover. Never 
leave an electric device even 
for a moment without mak- 
ing sure that the current 
is turned off. Don’t allow 
rubbish to accumulate. 
Bury leaves; don’t burn 
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This Accumulation of Logs Prevented the Fire Boats From Getting Near Enough to Save a 
Large Saw Mill Located on the Bank Near By 


them. Take no chances with gasoline. Do not use it for 
cleaning if you can get a safe cleaning preparation. Keep 
it in closed cans; never in glass bottles. Don’t look for 
a gas leak with a naked light; use an electric flashlight 
or your sense of smell. Watch where the careless smoker 
throws matches, cigars and cigarettes. 

In fighting a fire act quickly and keep cool. The first 
five minutes are worth more than the next five hours. Al- 
ways have your plans formed in advance. Small fires can 
sometimes be beaten out with a coat. If you use water 
throw it on in small quantities. Do not aim at the flames 
but at the place where the flames start. Fire extinguishers, 
of course, are best. Know where to find the nearest fire- 
alarm box and study the directions in advance. If your 
door is closed put your foot behind it and open it 


other 


Monuments of Dead Houses in Atlanta. Albove—The Beginning of the Fire 


July 5, 
| 


cautiously. If there is smo} 
flame tie a wet cloth ro 
mouth and nose and crawy, 
hands and knees if the 
dense. Always save lif} 
property. 
Last, but not least, the|j 
dear old Uncle Sam, who ii 
of setting a bad example'y 
nation to follow. Down in’ 
ton there are a lot of big jj 
which house many govey 


departments. During the, 
of these historic structures) 
center of boiling activity, |: 
the busy Secretaries of W | 
and Navy. A fire inspector!) 
along, and after looking ay 
some time returned to his ¢ 
made a report. This 4 
paper is now Senate docuny 
344 of the Sixty-fifth Com 
states that ‘the Declaratic 
dependence and the Consti 
the United States with all! 
ments are kept in this | 
locked in an ordinary steel | 
would probably not stand | 
fire more than twenty minui, 
safe is surrounded on all 
highly combustible materia! 
documents in the building 
The original laws drafted by the Continental Con 
of our original treaties, all records of national dis) 
the original proclamations and executive orders ll 
Presidents, and all of our declarations of war anc 
sions of peace. . 

After reading the report the Daughters of the A| 
Revolution became alarmed for the safety of the| 
most precious papers and passed a resolution urg 
conditions threatening the safety of the American h) 
records be promptly removed. 

Let us all get busy and supplement much ti 
some really constructive work. ] 


Industrial Facts 


OAL miners handle yearly two and a thi! 
as much material as was taken out! 
Panama Canal in sixteen years. 
The railroads are showing an operating ¢| 
768,000,000 a year under present Federal | 
If we exclude the postal service this e1| 
transportation loss is nearly two million| 
more than it cost the Government to run tl 
United States in 1916. If all our industr 
to be placed under Federal control with n) 
success the loss to the Government would bt 
billions of dollars a year. Advocates of govi 
ownership are having their day in court. 


Down in Alabama a large coal and iron co 
in an effort to eliminate malaria and typh 
fought the fly and mosquito with great | 
However, the ca 
has brought about | 
sult that was not! 
pated. The absence 
insect pests has 1 
life so easy for thi 
pany’s horses andl 
that it has been né 
to cut down the 
these animals mate! 
order to keep themi 
ing condition. 


According to figt! 
the latest five-yeart 
covered by the last ! 
the death rate in ( 
21.6 per cent great! 
in the country di 


utility is reaso 
assured. If the | 
precautions are ob 
flying is a’ compar 
safe means of travel. 
records show tha’ 
been only one fata 
235,000 miles of 

theair. Out of 29812 
only ten deaths w 
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“Notice me, please — my quickness and ease! 
I find this is never a bore 
The Campbell’s Soup way makes it easy as play 
I'll throw in a meal or two more!” 


No easy stunt! 


But we'll help you make it easier 


Getting three meals a day for a hearty, 
hungry family means real work for the 
conscientious homekeeper. 

Even with competent help you have 
a hard problem. 

You have all kinds of appetites to 
please, beside the folks with “no appe- 
tite’ and the friends, now and then, whom 
you love to welcome. 

Every meal means marketing, prepar- 
ing and cooking the meal, clearing it away | 
and washing dishes afterward. 

It seems sometimes as if life was just 
one meal after another. 

And there is the question of expense. i 

Now look at the help you get from il 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


A tempting appetizer, it makes any meal tastier and more nourish- | 
| ing. As a Cream of Tomato or with boiled rice or noodles added it i 
| becomes a sustaining dish in itself. 
| Or served with cold meat, it gives the satisfaction of 
| a fresh-cooked meal without the labor or heat. 

Order a dozen or more, and have it handy. 


Have you tried Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup? 
A rich meat stock combined with choice vegetables and selected beef. 
You could make your whole luncheon of this hearty and satisfying soup. 


21 kinds 


12c acan 


wens con 


HEN 
Ger- 
many 


undertook the 
industrial con- 
quest of the : 
world she did not limit her activities, her financial resources 
and her genius for organization to the chemical industry, 
a line of business in which she unquestionably conquered 
the American market, holding it firmly within her grip 
until shaken off by the circumstances of war. Instead she 
carefully and calculatingly forced herself into a score of 
world industries. She hungered for power as well as mere 
wealth, the power which proceeds from either the open or 
the subterranean control of another nation’s vital resources. 
It was her dream that the day might come’when she could 
sit at the throttle directing the play of those forces which 
make for the prosperity of peoples upon every continent 
where there was productive energy to be harnessed. 

And in carrying forward her program of systematic 
trade aggression Germany did not confine herself by any 
means to the marketing of the output of her own factories 
or the sale of the products of her own mines and mills. 
She reached far beyond that. She undertook the develop- 
ment, then the monopoly of the sources of wealth of 
other nations. She sought to dominate the metal market 
of the world just as she actually dominated the chemical 
market. She reached out for control of the world’s supply 
of furs. Her hand was found deep in the textile industry. 
She engaged in high-class manufacturing in most of the 
civilized countries on both hemispheres. Her steamship 
lines, operated with the aid of handsome government 
subsidies, reached into every port, invested in magnificent 
foreign terminals and made their bid for maritime su- 
premacy. She encircled the earth with her own wireless 
facilities. She dealt heavily in Florida lumber, in Hawaiian 
sugar, in Mexican mines and in American machinery. 


The German Metal Octopus 


eee full sweep of this industrial program may have been 
suspected by the great competing interests; but it was 
not spread upon an open record until the searching investi- 
gations undertaken by the Alien Property Custodian after 
America’s entrance into the war had disclosed the extent 
to which enemy investments and enemy properties had 
projected themselves into the industrial life of this coun- 
try. These investigations were designed to uncover Ger- 
man holdings upon our own soil, but in following their 
ramifications were necessarily led far afield and in many 
instances the results of our inquiries were astounding. 
This was particularly true of the so-called German 
“metal octopus,’”’ of whose influence it was necessary to 
rid this country at the very outset. We found that 
this combine dominated the metal markets not only 
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DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


of practically all Europe but of Australia as well, and we 
found it a potential factor in other great productive centers 
of the world. It should be stated in the beginning, however, 
that as vast as were enemy metal holdings in the United 
States the Germans never at any time controlled the 
metal market of this country. They were a potential 
factor in this industry and their hold upon the business was 
undoubtedly growing; but they neither dominated Amer- 
ican production nor dictated American prices. And the 
chances are that they never will. The Alien Property 
Custodian has taken over all German-owned metal con- 
cerns within the jurisdiction of this Government, and by 
disbanding some and Americanizing others it is confidently 
believed that the German influences in our metal market 
have been completely eliminated. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Ger- 
many herself has never been a great producer of metals. 
Her output of copper, for example, is but three per cent 
of the world’s total against about sixty per cent by the 
United States. Her production of refined zinc is about 
twenty-eight per cent of the world’s output, and of lead 
she produces sixteen per cent of the total. Yet unques- 
tionably Germany has controlled the zinc and lead mar- 
kets of Europe and of the rest of the world except the 
United States. ‘ 

The secret of her power in these directions lies in the 
fact that her great metal firms act in concert in their 
dealings in zine and lead ores, codperate in the control 
of smelters and refineries, and by the free use of un- 
limited ‘credit extended to them by German banks, which 
participate also in such enterprises, they are able to buy 
and sell huge quantities of metals, thereby fixing to a 
large extent market prices. 

All told there are but three powerful metal concerns in 
Germany: The Metallgesellschaft, of Frankfurt; Aron 
Hirsch & Sohn, of Halberstadt; and Beer, Sondheimer 
& Co., of Frankfurt.. These gigantic organizations are 
engaged in operations that encircle the globe. The Met- 
allgesellschaft is by far the largest and most powerful 
metal concern in the world. It has worked in codperation 
with the great English firm of Henry R. Merton & Co., of 
London, for world dominion in the metal industry. The 
Hirsch firm is a copartnership founded by Aron Hirsch and 
has remained always inthesamefamily. It is engaged in 
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concerr 
is an offshoot of the Metallgesellschaft, has con 
activities principally to zinc smelting and refininy 
At the outbreak of the European War this mete 
virate was in complete control of the world’s s 
zine except that produced in the United State 
had extended their influence even to the Austre 
posits in the early ’90’s, and some years later, abo 
they organized the German Zine Syndicate. EF 
Belgian zine concern, the Société Vielle Montag 
extensive works all over the world, had entere 
working agreement with the Germans. , 
The output of lead was likewise in the hi 
German combine. This embraced the prinej 
producers of Australia, Belgium, Spain and at 
American concerns, the American Smelting and 
Company and the American Metal Company, — 
the Mexican mines also were within its control. éj 


pe 


American Copper Not rote 


HE Germans, however, were never quite able 
control over the copper production; but the 
means of influencing the market price. This ina| 
secure control was due to the independence of theA 
copper-mining industry, an industry which produ 
than sixty per cent of the total output of the wor 
important American producers liké Anaconda, 4 
Smelting and Refining Company, Calumet an 
Company and Phelps, Dodge & Co., had brane 
of their own in London, Berlin and Paris, at 
directly with foreign consumers. si 
Branches of the three great German houses w 
tained in the United States. The Metallgesellse' 
represented by the American Metal Company 
Hirsch & Sohn by L. Vogelstein & Co.; and Bee 
heimer & Co. had an office under its own name’ 
branches had headquarters in New York and all| 
them were heavily engaged in developing vast int: 
the United States, Mexico and South America, i! 
the control of mines, smelters and refineries. It 
in 1887 that the Metallgesellschaft sent Jacob L 
and Berthold Hochschild to establish a branch! 
business in this country. At that time the present} 
house of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. was ¢ 
extensive metal business and had connections ‘ 
German corporation. An arrangement thereu! 
made resulting in the organization of a corporati’ 
the American Metal Company, with a capital 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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ew Jersey 
talks it over with Nebraska 


“TAIL, Western Friend, and wel- And the Nebraska boys of the A. 
come to the East. Light up this EK. F. say that nothing ever looked 


mutual friend of ours, this Owl Cigar, so fine as the docks of Hoboken.”’ 
_ in honor of your wealth of cattle and 
_ grain—and your growing industries.”’ Se e 8 


And Nebraska puffed away and At first it may surprise you that these 


| made reply: two dependable cigars, Owland White Owl, 
‘*All’s well in the West, my friend. should be good friends to all the States. 
But you, New Jersey, it’ S true you But try them. The dependability of their 


are small in size. but you're big in mellow fragrance will give you the mighty 
‘ pleasant reason why. For their always-the- 


same goodness thank the great resources 


manufacturing and real accomplish- 


ment. Your phonographs have of the General Cigar Co., Inc., and the 
) spread your fame around the world. $2,000, 000 Owl! leaf reserve: 
if b aaa DEALERS: 


If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
GENERAL Cicar Co. Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


i” TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


ae © ; | | x” OWL7c 2 
whiteco 2 er 2c white OWL 


8c —2 for 15¢ 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
$200,000, of which the Metallgesellschaft held 600 of the 
2000 shares; Henry R. Merton & Co., 595; and Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., 710 shares. The two German 
houses were at all times in control. 
This infant corporation was destined to become one of 
the most powerful holdings in America. Its capitalization 


was increased to $7,000,000 by 1917. Though at first the 


company confined itself to trading in metalsin the domestic 
as well as the foreign markets, it soon began acquiring 
interests in smelters and refineries, not only in this coun- 
try but in Mexico and South America. Through the 
ownership of the stock of other companies it controlled 
copper, zinc and lead mines all over the continent. Among 
the companies which it took over in this country were the 
American Zine and Chemical Company, Bartlesville Zinc 
Company, American Metal Transport Company, Metal- 
lurgical Company of America, Langeloth Coal Company, 
Langeloth Mercantile Company, Langeloth Townsite 
Company, Chanute Spelter Company, Clarksburg Clink- 
ering Company and Ohio and Colorado Smelting and 
Refining Company. Two subsidiary holding companies 
likewise were formed, one for Mexico and the other for 
South America. They are the South American Metal 
Company and the Compania de Minerales y Metales.. 
The latter owned outright smelters and mines in the state 
of Nuevo Leon, mines in Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua, 
oil leases in Vera Cruz, railroad equipment and machine 
shops and a vast area of real estate. It controlled other 
large properties in the same general localities. 


The Metal Situation Cleared Up 


(PEE Hirsch interests were ten years behind the Metall- 
gesellschaft in establishing a branch in America, but 
in 1897 they invaded the field by setting Ludwig Vogelstein 
up in business as their agent. Later the Vogelstein house 
was incorporated, and from the first to the last the Hirsch 
and Vogelstein houses divided their profits. The business 
of the New York concern was restricted to trading in 
metals. It contracted for the entire output of mines, 
principally copper. It also imported a great deal of metal, 
mainly from South America, where it took over the output 
of many mining operations. It had an interest‘in a copper 
refinery at Chrome, New Jersey, where the imported ores 
were refined. 

In 1901 Vogelstein entered into an agreement with the 
late Capt. J. R. De Lamar for the erection of an electro- 
lytic copper refinery at Chrome with a capacity of 
3,000,000 pounds a month. 
Vogelstein’s original inter- 
est in this plant was only 
one-fourth; but in 1905 
he bought De Lamar out, selling a part of his 
holdings, however, to the United States Min- 
ing Company, the predecessor of the present 
United States Smelting, Refining and Mining 
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Company. The capitalization of the plant 


was increased to $3,100,000, of which the 
United States corporation held two-thirds and 
Vogelstein one-third. Vogelstein took a con- 
tract for ten years for the exclusive selling 
agency of the refinery and for the financing 
of its operations. In order to facilitate this 
the International Metals Selling Company 
was formed, Vogelstein and the United States 
corporation each taking half of the stock. 
The mining company later sold out to Vogel- 
stein, who now owns all of the Metals Selling 
Company. Vogelstein also had the sole sell- 
ing agency of the American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, and had contracts for 
the output of the South American syndicate, 
both the Peruvian and Chilean companies, 
Bunker Hill Smelter, San Francisco, the Ar- 
kansas Zine and Smelting Company and the 
Butte and Superior Mining Company. 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co. established their 
New York branch in 1906 under the name 
of Beer, Sondheimer & Co., American 
Agency, first; then as Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., American Branch, under which name 
it was conducted until 1915. The New York 
business was owned at all times by the 
Frankfurt house. Like the parent company 
the American Branch confined its activities 
mainly to dealing in zinc. It made contracts 
with various ore producers for their entire 
output and in 1907 acquired a controlling 
interest in the National Zine 
@ Company, which owned a zine 
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smelter at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and had under lease 
another zine smelter in Springfield, Illinois, and an acid 
plant in Argentine, Kansas. In 1908 these interests ob- 
tained control of the old El Cobre Copper Mine in Santi- 
ag@, Cuba, and organized a corporation known as Copper 
Leasing Company, to operate the Cuban properties. A 
little later a long lease was taken on a copper smelter in 
West Norfolk, Virginia, and a corporation was organized 
known as the Norfolk Smelting Company, through which 
it has been operating this plant. In recent years the Sond- 
heimer interests took over the development of zinc mines 
in the Butte district. 

With the outbreak of the war in Europe the three Amer- 
ican branches of the great German houses found themselves 
cut off from their German principals. Germany was in 
great need of metals, especially copper, and at first the 
branches, as well as other large American selling agencies, 
undertook to supply that need by making shipments to 
neutral countries, destined for Germany. The British 
blockade, however, soon intervened, and after a number of 
consignments had been seized by the British an agreement 
was entered into between the American selling concerns and 
the British Admiralty whereby the American copper agen- 
cies bound themselves not to ship any copper to any country 
except those allied with Great Britain, without express 
authority from the British. After the passage of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act and the appointment of the 
Alien Property Custodian I caused investigations to be 
made of the American Metal Company, Vogelstein & Co. 
and Beer, Sondheimer & Co., as a result of which I took 
over the entire business of Vogelstein & Co. and Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co. and forty-nine per cent of the stock 
of the American Metal Company. 

Our investigations showed that Benno Elkan and Otto 
Frohnknecht, who were the agents of Beer, Sondheimer & 
Co., formed in 1915 an Amefican corporation capitalized 
at $1,000,000 and transferred to it without the knowledge 
or consent of the parent house all the assets in this country 
of the Frankfurt house. The evidence shows that the 
sole purpose of this move was to make it impossible for 
the Government, in case of war between the United States 
and Germany, to exercise its belligerent rights and take 
control of enemy property in this country. As for Vogel- 
stein & Co., it was found that for years they had made 
regular settlements with the Hirsch interests; but in 1916, 
when it became impossible to make further remittances, 
Vogelstein personally bought out the interests of the 
Vogelstein firm and forming a $5,000,000 corporation 
transferred to it all the assets of the old partnership. 


This looked like a subterfuge to escape the seizure of 
the enemy holdings in the business. In 1917, on the last in- 
crease of the capital stock of the American Metal Company, 
the Metallgesellschaft and other German interests—not 
including Henry R. Merton & Co.—held 34,644 shares of 
the 70,000 shares of stock outstanding. The Merton 
interests held 16,736 shares and the balance of 18,620 
shares was held by Americans. I demanded and received 
all of 34,644 shares owned by Germans and appointed 
five out of the fifteen directors of the company. 

All the stock owned by the German interests, along 
with that owned by the American interests, has now been 
deposited under a voting trust, thus placing in the hands 
of Joseph F. Guffey, Henry Morgenthau and Berthold 
Hochschild, as trustees, 53,264 shares, or clear control of 
the American Metal Company. The voting trust certifi- 
cates representing the shares formerly held by the enemy 
will be sold at public sale to American citizens, and the 
company will hereafter be operated under the general 
supervision of the voting trustees by the American inter- 
ests which now own a minority, and the new American 
interests which will be substituted for the old German 
interests, thus guaranteeing for all time to come a strict 
American character of this great industrial enterprise. 

The business of Beer, Sondheimer & Co. is in process of 
liquidation. This includes not only the corporation, 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., but also its subsidiaries, the 
National Zine Company, the Norfolk Smelting Com- 
pany and the Cuba Copper Leasing Company. The 
Alien Property Custodian, after taking over the business 
of L. Vogelstein & Co., Inc., placed in control of it a 
board of directors designated by him. Subsequent investi- 
gation disclosed that Vogelstein, who was a naturalized 
American citizen, had a preponderating interest in the 
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assets of the corporation and, inasmuch as it has, 
been impossible to obtain from Aron Hirsch & 
accounting so as to determine that concern’s ex 
terest in the American house, an arrangement h¢ 
entered into whereby all the stock of the corporat 
been put into a voting trust for a period of five ye;| 
custodian naming three of the voting trustees, — 
In dealing with the German interests in the Ar 
Metal Company, L. Vogelstein and Beer, Sondhe 
Co., the Alien Property Custodian sought not only 
possession of all such alien property but also to elj 
as far as possible and for all time German intere 
German influences which had theretofore existed 
affairs of the corporations and had been actively ey 
in this country through the control of these thre 
panies. And it is firmly believed that the dispositio 
by the custodian of the German interests has been 
to remove all present and future German control 
metal market and the metal industry of this couni 


Taking Over German Wireless 


ERMANY laid her plan for trade dominion wit 

skill and foresight. | Nothing better illustrai 
perhaps than the development of her system of ; 
communication. She early realized the importance 
in connection with her mercantile marine and he 
tration of foreign markets. This applied with pa: 
force to America. Her militarists as well as her 
trialists quite understood that in the event of w, 
Great Britain her cable connection with this ( 
would be cut, leaving her isolated from the one p 
neutral that could contribute heavily-toward her t 
or her defeat, as the case might be. In America 
almost bottomless reservoir of men, money and 
tions. Also here was a great body of German-born 
upon whose devotion to their native éountry great ( 
ence might be placed both in influencing Ai 
opinion and in giving Germany that financial aic 
she would need in a prolonged struggle. From A 
moreover, must proceed communication to all oth 
tral nations on the Western Hemisphere. 

And in considering these things the war ploi 
well as the trade conspirators found in a trans 
wireless station the sole means of overcoming Brit! 
trol of the seas and of the means of cable commun 
Accordingly the Germans undertook between 1 
1914 the erection of two high-powered wireless pla! 
at Sayville, Long Island, and the other at Tuckert¢ 
Jersey. The Sayville sta- 
tion was built by the At- 
lantic Communication 
Company, a New York cor- 
poration that had no ostensible connection 
with Germany. The Tuckerton plant was 
built by Hochfrequenz Maschinen Aktien- 
gesellschaft fiir Drahttose Telegraphie, a Ber- 
lin company managed by a retired admiral of 
the German Navy, Rudolph Goldschmidt. 
The Sayville outfit used the so-called ‘‘ Tele- 
funken” system and was designed to connect 
with the plant at Nauen, while the apparent 
rival company connected with EHilvese on the 
German side. So it came to pass that German 
funds were expended for the establishment of 
two stations, side by side, but using different 
systems of communication, thus insuring con- 
tact if either should prove effective. 

The affairs of these two corporations were 
inquired into by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian early in the war, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Navy had taken over both 
American stations. When my office investi- 
gated the Atlantic Communication Company 
it learned that practically all the stock stood 
in the names of Hans Bredow and Gesell- 
schaft fiir Drahttose Telegraphie. A very 
small allotment stood in the name of an 
American citizen who had large interests in | 
Germany. In due course I caused the seizure 
of the controlling shares of this company’s 
stock as enemy-owned, and after installing 
directors began a more thorough inquiry into 
its affairs. The payment of rent by the 
Navy Department was promptly stopped 
and the entire plant and all its equipment 
were sold to the United States Government. 
The German interest in the Tuckerton plant 
likewise was taken into the possession of 
the Government. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Now, removed once more, it still possesses 
the pleasing crispness, the good feel, the 
appearance, that speak of honest and endur- 
ing quality. For it is Systems Bond—a rag 
content paper, loft dried, tough. It is made 
to stand up against the wear and handling 
office forms of all kinds receive. 


It pays to buy a good sturdy paper like 
Systems Bond for office forms. Where 
inferior papers tear, crumple up, wear 
through, Systems holds. It holds because Wy 
it’s made right to wear right. 
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Systems Bond sells at the right price. For 
back of it is a paper-making organization 
that carries out every step itself, from log- 
cutting and rag-sorting to the drying of the 
finished sheets. Ask your printer to use it 
for your next order of letterheads. He can 
also obtain for you a free copy of our book 
“The Modern Manufacture of Writing 
Paper,’ interesting and valuable to the paper 
buyer. It presents worth while information 
in a non-technical fashion. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of acom- 
prehensive groupof papers—a grade for every 


CE Bond and Ledger need —all produced un- 
doa’ 


der the same advantageous conditions— 
and including the well known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 
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The wisdom of the German wireless pol- 
icy was evident at the very outbreak of the 
general war. The heavy expenditures 
made on these establishments were justified 
many times over. The plants functioned 
efficiently and Germany was enabled to 
keep in intimate touch with every ship she 
had afloat, notwithstanding the Allies’ 
supremacy of the seas. Germany made 
the most effective possible use of the Say- 
ville plant particularly. The German 
Ambassador used it to keep in touch with 
his government and Doctor Albert, Doctor 
Schweitzer, Hugo Schmidt and many other 
German agents received detailed orders 
through it ‘governing their transactions in 
this country. The file of radiograms kept 
by the navy officials proved to be a mine 
of valuable information to the Government. 
Other departments of the Government have 
since learned that through the wireless 
propaganda and sabotage instructions were 
transmitted to German agents and spies in 
this country; millions of German war 
loans were sold and the funds dispatched, 
and American public opinion for a long 
time was influenced through this means of 
communication. 


A Report and a Confession 


Another striking illustration of German 
business practices in America is found in 
the systematic fashion in which enemy in- 
terests sought to gain insidious control of 
the combustion-engine industry, the en- 
gine used in the operation of airplanes, 
automobiles, tractors, motor boats and 
sundry other lines of motive power. This 
control, or attempted control, lay in sup- 
plying the ignition mechanisms of mag- 
netos, which all gas motors must have. At 
the outbreak of the war in Europe Amer- 
ican combustion-engine manufacturers were 
securing these magnetos from approximate- 
ly twenty houses, though five of them were 
battery-ignition systems. Of all the mag- 
netos used in America at the time fully 
half were produced by the Bosch Magneto 
Company and the Eisemann Magneto Com- 
pany. ‘These two companies were prac- 
tically supreme in the domestic field, as 
only one other was important enough to 
be regarded as a serious competitor. This 
single American house did about 25 per 
cent of the country’s magneto business. 

At an early date after the establishment 
of the office of Alien Property Custodian we 
discovered that both the Bosch and the 
Hisemann companies were chartered in New 
York and that the officers and directors of 
each were either American citizens or Ger- 
man aliens resident in this country. The 
stock ownership of the Bosch company on 
its face appeared to be in American hands, 
while of the 2000 shares of Eisemann stock 
only 600 shares were in the hands of Ernst 
Eisemann, of Stuttgart, Germany. The 
Bosch certainly and the Eisemann prob- 
ably appeared at that time to be in the 
hands of domestic interests and beyond the 
Government’s reach. 

We found, however, that the Bosch com- 
pany practically dominated the American 
market. We found that it not only owned 
a modern plant at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, with offices in Detroit, Chicago and 
San Francisco, but that it had taken effec- 
tive steps to secure control of various other 
concerns whose product was important to 
the industry at large. In 1912, for example, 
it purchased for the benefit of Robert 
Bosch, its real German owner, enough of 
the stock of the Boonton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company of New Jersey to dom- 
inate that company completely. It was at 
the time the largest producer of molded 
insulation, a commodity essential to the 
magneto industry. In 1914 it acquired out- 
right the Rush Dynamo Works, also of New 
Jersey, which it dismantled and closed 
down, though $750,000 was paid in cash for 
this business. A still more direct step to- 
ward monopoly was taken when 900 shares 
of the Eisemann Company’s 2000 shares 
were purchased. 

The case of the Bosch company pre- 
sented unusual difficulties. It was con- 
sidered very significant that the Bosch 
Magneto Company refused to enter into 
any substantial contracts for the furnish- 
ing of its important materials to the Allies, 
the reasons being generally a desire to ob- 
serve neutrality throughout the war. 
When the real motive of this conduct be- 
came apparent the suspicion of the German 
ownership of the company became a con- 
viction. That motive was disclosed in a re- 
port made by Otto Heins, manager of the 
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Bosch Magneto Company, to Dr. Heinrich 
Albert, then a commercial attaché of the 
German Empire in the United States— 
afterward, by the way, the Alien Property 
Custodian of Germany. In that report 
Mr. Heins said: 


Honored Mr. Albert: In connection with 
the obstruction policy upon which we 
agreed at the beginning of the war in mat- 
ters concerning deliveries of our products, 
especially the special magneto apparatus, 
I should like in the following to make sey- 
eral statements from which one will clearly 
see that the accomplished obstruction pol- 
icy has in every way been successful. In 
short, we had great difficulty at the begin- 
ning of the war in withholding the much- 
needed special aéroplane apparatuses from 
the Allies, and in preventing the Allies, 
especially the English, from immediately 
attempting to manufacture them for them- 
selves. Special apparatuses are involved in 
flying machines, airships and speed boats. 
These apparatuses are very different from 
the normal apparatus used on automobiles 
and motorcycles. 

We have freely supplied them with or- 
dinary apparatuses; but in accordance with 
our agreement we have entered into ap- 
parent negotiations with the representa- 
tives of the Allies, creating in their’minds 
the impression that they would receive 
also the special apparatuses at the present 
time. These negotiations began immedi- 
ately after the first declaration of war, and 
it was possible, on account of their technical 
character, to extend them many months 
into the war. Our policy lulled them into 
the certainty that they would receive the 
special apparatus, and only now, November 
30, fifteen months after war began, have 
they realized our duplicity. 


He goes on to state that this policy has 
been carried out despite the fact that these 
contracts were in many instances subcon- 
tracts with American firms; and he gloat- 
ingly continues that as a result of his 
activities in this country England in Octo- 
ber, 1915, found herself unable to defend 
London against their air raids, and states 
that France was in a much better position 
to protect herself against air raids because 
of her confiscation of the Bosch factories in 
Paris at the beginning of the war. 

We, of course, expected to find the real 
ownership of the company concealed, even 
though at the outset we discovered that a 
majority of the stock was in the name of 
one of the resident officers of the company, 
who insisted steadfastly that he was the 
rightful owner of the shares. Our patient 
but unrelenting investigation eventually 
developed the fact that the record owner of 
most of the stock was a mere dummy. This 
was confirmed by confession from two of the 
active officers of the company. The cor- 
poration was actually owned by Robert 
Bosch and one Klein, both Germans and in 
Germany. The same was true of the Hise- 
mann stock and that of the Boonton com- 
pany. 

The Eisemann case was less difficult. 
It was admitted that thirty per cent of the 
stock was German-owned, and the effort 
of Eisemann to transfer his shares to an 
American citizen was prevented by the 
entrance of America into the war. The 
two companies were finally taken over by 
me, new directorates were named and the 
magneto industry in this country was 
placed wholly in American hands. It is 
unfettered, moreover, by patents held by 
or for the benefit of enemies, 


The German:Owned Fur Trade 


One rather remarkable result of the war 
with Germany has been the elimination 
of German capital and German influence 
in the American fur industry. It may not 
be generally known, but this line of busi- 
ness for many years prior to the war was 
almost wholly dominated by German in- 
terests. There were two classes of this 
business: One dealt chiefly in furs caught 
on the North American continent, and 
the other confined itself exclusively to the 
importation of foreign furs. The great im- 
porting houses did business through Leip- 
zig and dealt in Russian and Siberian furs. 
These goods were first brought to Leipzig 
and dressed and dyed. The American fur 
market was controlled by Leipzig even in 
the case of American-caught furs. These 
were sent to Germany to be dyed and 
dressed, then to London, to the sales, then 
sold back to Leipzig and finally, with all 
costs added, they were sold to the American 
trade plus a profit and duty. 
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With the entrance of this country into 
the war and the passage of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, German capital in- 
vested in the American fur trade became a 
subject of our investigations. We were 
determined that this influence should be 
eliminated and all traces of it wiped out. 
The result was easy of attainment in com- 
parison with other problems which the 
Alien Property Custodian faced. The 
American branches of the German houses 
were practically all in the hands of Amer- 
icans, who assisted greatly in liquidating 
the German interest in their-business. In 
some cases the Americans had earlier ar- 
ranged to buy out the Germans and had in 
1915 and 1916 delivered the documents 
effecting the change. In two of these cases 
I approved the agreements entered into and 
the payments due the Germans were made 
to my office. In many other cases it became 
necessary to liquidate the businesses. Cer- 
tain of the enemy interests in the industry 
were not so easy to discover, as is shown by 
the increase in the number of reports filed 
after the time fixed by the Government for 
original filing. 

But it is asserted with confidence that 
German money and German influence in 
the American fur trade are now things of 
the past, and that there is little chance that 
the Germans will reappear to any appreci- 
able extent in our fur market. Concrete 
results of our dealings in this connection 
are: First, that American furs are dressed, 
‘dyed, manufactured and sold in America; 
second, that Russian, Chinese, Japanese 
and Siberian markets have been taken 
from Germany and direct connection es- 
tablished with the United States; third, 
the sale through American auctions of the 
raw catch, both foreign and domestic, and 
the consequent creation of the American 
fur market of the world. 


Steamship Terminal Facilities 


Immediately after our declaration of 
war upon Germany the United States Gov- 
ernment not only seized every German 
steamship of whatever sort interned in 
American waters but it commandeered the 
great system of docks at Hoboken, New 
Jersey, used by the German government- 
controlled steamship lines, the Hamburg- 
American Line and the North German 
Lloyd Line. These properties are the most 
improved and most extensive docking facil- 
ities in America, and in some respects are 
unsurpassed by any in the world. During 
the long period of neutrality the officers 
and crews of the fleet of German ships lying 
idle in these docks organized themselves 
into veritable nests of spies and propa- 
gandists. Their headquarters became the 
meeting place of all the German agents in 
this country and it is impossible even now 
to know to what extent the peace, the 
persons and the property. of Americans 
were plotted against by these hostile forces. 

After these docks had been held for 
almost a year the President by proclama- 
tion took over the title to them and deter- 
mined and declared the compensation for the 
North German Lloyd Line to be $4,831,- 
705, and for the docks of the Hamburg- 
American Line, $2,314,877. The compensa- 
tion in both cases was turned over to the 
Alien Property Custodian. The importance 
of this move is found in the fact that the 
Government has closed this avenue of 
trade to Germany. She will never be able 
to acquire title to these docks again or to 
any other in New York harbor approxi- 
mately as valuable. She may undertake 
another commercial invasion of America, 
but she will find raised against her barriers 
that will be almost insuperable. Her great 
fleet of merchant ships is now in the hands 
of her enemies. America has a greater share 
of them, and though the old Wilhelms and 
Der Grosses and the Prinzes may continue 
to dock for decades at the old piers of the 
German companies they will be flying the 
American flag and will be fastening their 
lines to the docks of American companies. 
And what is true of New York is true also 
of Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston. 

That the German-owned merchant ma- 
rine was one of the enemy’s most powerful 
industrial and military factors is indicated 
by our experience in dealing with certain 
properties of the Hamburg-American Line 
down in the Virgin Islands, That com- 
pany had built in the harbor of St. Thomas 
a splendid system of modern piers and 
warehouses. This terminal was equipped 
with cisterns, lighters, motor boats, loading 
and coaling facilities; in fact, the plant had 
all the elements of a naval base, and it is 


a rather significant circumstan 
principal building commanding t 
was of reénforced concrete, ; 
front of it having an eight tana 
foundation admirably arranged fc 
emplacement. And when we cons 
fact that any Hamburg-American 
any time was in a position to unlo 
range guns and place them at a po 
manding the entrance to the (G; 
Sea we do not have much further 
order to gain the reason why ¢ 
held up the sale of these island: 
United States for perhaps twenty-f; 
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Americanizing the Sugar‘ 


When we came to investigate th 
ship of these properties we found 
title apparently was held by a 
lawyer of St. Thomas by the } 
Jorgensen, who insisted that on 
22, 1917, five days after the pur 
the islands by this country, he } 
chased the terminal from the 
agent of the Hamburg-American Lj 
sole consideration in this preten 
was Jorgensen’s note for $210,00( 
he had given to the Hamburg-A 
line, payable in three months wit 
terest, with the interesting provisio 
should be renewed every three 
until after the war. Jorgensen h 
the deed to the property and t 
while the German consul at St. 
had a copy and was in charge, It 
both the note and the deed after J, 
quit-claimed his title to the Alien] 
Custodian, by whom the property) 
sold for the same amount, $210,00 
Government of the United States, 
now become an American naval bas 


States. 
A very interesting case may be 
the effort of German interests to 
the great Hawaiian sugar industry 
bold and brazen way in which the 
to elude us when we proceeded 
their properties. As it was, thirty 
of the sugar output was domini 
solutely by Germans, and little 
they were reaching out for the re 
H. Hackfeld & Co. accomplish 
invasion of the Hawaiian field, o 
through its holding company, J. ] 
feld & Co. The former was anc 
concern and one of a chain of ij 
enterprises that German banks 
tablished throughout the world. 1 
of the Hackfeld interests was the 
consul in Hawaii. J. F. Hackfeld 
of H. Hackfeld, founder of the | 


of the latter’s authorized issue ¢! 
shares. With this block of stock, ¢! 
with the shares owned by other | 
on the island, the J. F. Hackfeld 
was about to control the operat) 


pany. | 
About the time I was preparini| 
over these two companies, howevé! 
was devised and attempted by the) 
under which it would appear thé! 
shares of the 12,647 had been so} 
Americans. These Americans, ? 
of the islands, were to form a‘ 
voting trust with the ostensible! 
of Americanizing H. Hackfeld 
thereby placing it beyond the rea 
Alien Property Custodian. 
control remained in the hands | 
Hackfeld, Ltd., the Americans! 
giving promissory notes for th! 
shares. There was, however, in t 
of the Alien Property Custodian ¢ 
14,724 shares of H. Hackfeld & Co) 
ing to enemy aliens. Besides this 
nine per cent of the stock of J. F.} 
being enemy-owned, the cust 
right to demand the 12,647 shares? 
in the name of that company, thi 
him a clear majority of the 40,00 
After considerable negotiation 
cers of J. F. Hackfeld, Ltd., antl 
Americans who sought to impose 
custodian their own ideas of then 
Americanizing the Hackfeld p! 
rescinded the purchase of the 11,0): 
and the custodian demanded and 
those shares, assuming complete 
(Conctuded on Page 137, 
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‘Tis ae to sMindeememra why 
the Hupmobile has become 
nown, in this country and 
broad, as an extraordinarily 
90d Cat. 


fhe reason is simply the 
bility of /he Comfort Car to 
emain at its best for months 
ta time, without the need for 
xpert attention. 


eople have learned that this 
musual quality means fazthful 
ervice from the car itself. “Chey 
iso find it a source of gratifying 
nd really exceptional economy. 


occasions when the two. mem- 

bers of the firm of August & 
Rosewater sat down together and 
discussed the manufacture of waists 
collectively. Inthe past the produc- 
tion of printedvoiles and Kelly-green 
Georgettes had always remained 
exclusively in the capable hands 
of Mr. Herman August, while the 
sales and office were carried on ex- 
clusively by Mr. Nathan Rosewater. 

It was a close, muggy day in early 
summer. Mr. August, coatless and 
warm, scrubbed his wide face with 
heat-producing vigor in a futile 
effort to keep up with his pores. 

“‘Well,”’ he snorted, “‘what’s the 
big idea? Huh?” 

His partner mopped his brow in 
turn. Of finer stuff was Mr. Nathan 
Rosewater, as became a high-class 
sales manager. 

“The war’s over now, ain’t it?” 
he said cryptically. 

Hot weather irritated Mr. August, 
who was ordinarily as placid as an 
inland lake. ‘‘You ain’t called me 
all the way in from the cutting 
room to tell me that?’’ he asked. 

“What I am getting at is this,” 
Mr. Rosewater continued, unper- 
turbed: ‘“‘In the first place things 
ain’t goin’ to be the same as during 
the war—or before it.”’ 

“‘ Ain’t the women going to wear 
waists any more?” 

“That ain’t the point, Herman. 
We ——” 

“Tt looks like the only point that 
you can get me excited about,” Mr. 
August assured him. ‘Anyway 
like on a day like this.” 

Mr. Rosewater dropped his handkerchief, which was 
freely bordered with lavender, and shook his head with 
the violence of a man deeply exasperated. 

“Wait!”’ he shouted. ‘‘Wait anyway a minute, can’t 
you? Wait till a man tells you what he is trying to get at. 
What’s the sense?” 

“All right.” 

“What I meant to say,” his partner continued, some- 
what mollified at the assent, ‘‘is this: What’s the use of 
making waists if we don’t sell them? Ask yourself that, 
Herman.” 

“Not me,” said Mr. August emphatically. 

“Sure not you,” mocked his partner; “but just the 
same that’s what we got to look out for.” 

“é Why? 9 ; 

‘““Why?’’—in an echo that could be heard through the 
pressing room. ‘‘ Why, because the war is over, like I told 
you. Because never again are we going to hire help like it 
was canned tomatoes, y’understand. Because never again 
are we going to be able to go roun’ an’ pick up silk like it 
was a pool-playing salesman. Believe me, Herman, the 
day of twenty-dollar-a-dozen stuff is gone for good an’ all.” 

“Then we’ll have to get more money for them.” 

Mr. Rosewater jumped violently to his feet and threw 
his hands despairingly into the air. ‘‘Ain’t it easy to see 
your nose sticks out no farther than the loft here?’ he 
shouted. “‘Sell them for more! As if it was easy like that. 
Nothing to it a-tall. Do you suppose all we have to do is 
go out an’ say to our customers: ‘Our twenty-dollar-a- 
dozen stuff is now only thirty dollars, net, a dozen’; an’ 
they will be breaking the fire laws to get into our offices? 
Do you?” 

“But we did it last year an’ the year before.” 

“Sure we did it. But why? Because we kept blaming 
the increase on the war an’ saying that when the war was 
over—why, prices would go down; an’ now six months 
after war is over an’ the fall line staring us in the face— 
why, prices go even higher yet.”’ 

The senior member of the firm scrubbed his face in 
silence for several damp moments. ‘Well, what’s the 
answer?’’ he challenged. “It’s up to you, ain’t it? It 
ain’t got nothing to do with the manufacturing end, has 
it? Unless—unless you expect it that I should come in an’ 
handle ——” 

““Ab-so-lute-ly no!’’ Mr. Rosewater interrupted ag- 
grievedly. ‘‘Ain’t I always sold everything we made, even 
those embroidered voiles of 1913, at good prices? Didn’t I?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Well, I got the answer now.” 
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And That Night, Like a Good General, Miss Glaub Prepared for the Big Drive. 
It Was to be a Triumph of the Lilies of the Field 


Mr. August lit a long black cigar despite the heat. 
‘Shoot it,’’ he said succinctly. 

** Approach.” 

“What?” 

“‘T said it. Approach.” 

For a moment the senior partner merely sat and gazed 
through the smoke. Then, as a man who wishes to be sure 
and do no one—even a business partner—an injustice, he 
rose and walked to the firm’s dictionary. 

“* Accessibility,” he read accusingly. ‘“‘What’s approach- 
ing got to do with selling waists? Huh?” 

Mr. Rosewater walked slowly over and jabbed the 
other’s knee with a vigorous forefinger. “If you owned a 
brewery,” he said, ignoring the question, ‘‘you wouldn’t 
hire one of these highly born aristocratic ladies to go 
roun’ an’ sell your brand of beer an’ whisky, would you?” 

“No,” acknowledged Mr. August. 

“Well, that’s just what the waist business has been 
doing. They have been sending out a man to sell a 
women’s article, y’understand; an’ furthermore, an article 
that is bought mostly by women buyers.” 

Mr. August nodded at the new-found wisdom of this. 

“Of course,”” amended Mr. Rosewater hastily, ‘I don’t 
mean that we should pull in all our men off the road, but 
start in easy—say, get one woman to sorta’ sound out the 
idea from the office.”’ 

Mr. August was willing enough to acknowledge this as 
sound, but something else was to be considered; to wit: 
Having been called in, if the idea resulted in disaster he 
was partly to blame. On the other hand, if he played safe 
the responsibility would lie where it should. Having 
decided he laughed jeeringly. 

“Believe me, Nate, it’s easy to see you ain’t married.” 

“6 Why? ” 

“Simply because you don’t know nothing about 
women, y’understand? Only from one angle did you take 
a look. Think of the fussing round. Think of the bother. 
An’, Nate, think of the expense accounts! Why, the one 
item of chicken salads alone would be enough, y’under- 
stand, to break even a company as big as the La Mode.”’ 

“Even so—which I don’t think it is—why, how about 
the saving on twenty-cent cigars an’ this fifteen-cent-a-ball 
pool playin’? Huh?” 

Mr. August camouflaged resignation. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T am only the senior member of this firm,” he cried 
plaintively, ‘‘an’ in charge of the production. What is 
that? Nothing. Go ahead.” Then after a moment of 
crafty pause: ‘‘Who you goin’ to get?”’ 
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“A lady I have had n 
for some time. An’, 
believe me sheis some litt] 

“Whois she?” |) = 

“A lady ‘buyer from | 
store,” evaded Mr. | 
airily. 

_ “What’s the name?” | 
‘“Miss Adele Glaub.” | 
As Mr. Rosewater h 

pated, the senior partne 
way touched the ceilin 
Glaub!” he bellowed. “ 
be hiring away a good 
who every year spends 
with us anyway. V 
smart business is that 
do we lose probably t 
sand, but in addition w 
anyway six thousand mor 
thousand dollars!” 

“But ——” <a 

“Twelve thousand f 
proach!” Mr. 
dramatically. 
what? - Bankruptcy?” — 
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“Please, Herman, if — 

But the power of eloc 
touched the senior mem 
firm. ‘“‘Not only we shou 
twelve thousand dollars | 
addition we should be hi 
vampire, huh? Hiring a y 
y’understand, who, because 
body told her she looks lil 
Beda Thara in the pictur 
goes round with earrings 
movement, y’understand, li 
was walking on a big dish of cl 
eels with sherry wine. Wha} 
sense? If our customers the 
to be vampired, why not tak; 
where they can see a real o1 
music, y’understand? But for twelve thousand d 
imitation! A approach! Pscht!” al 

“Wait a minute!’’ Towering over his seated |! 
Mr. Rosewater commanded silence. ‘“‘How doy 
that way?’’ he demanded. ‘‘Do I come out an’! 
make myself laugh because your best designer is 
ringer for Charlie Chaplin? DoI? Do I say you 
fire him because he cuts his mustache like it was a sé 
Do I? Do I say_that because his feet are always sl 
in an imitation of this other guy that he ain’t 
waist designer? Huh?” 

“No, but ——” 

“Well then, why should you object if a persot! 
little harmless hobby like wearing earrings an’ } 
like—like—gracefully? Ain’t she a good judge (! 
chandise? Don’t she know the waist business fr} 
bottom up? Can’t she see the business from the ¢ 
ers’ point of view? An’ furthermore’’—Mr. Raj} 
shook a glistening manicured forefinger—‘“‘there’! 
with the style to show off our models herself, an’ the! 


“Sure. A vampire!’’—bitterly. 

“What if she is? What difference does that make’: 
Just as long as when it comes down to business she 
all about such monkey business?” 

Mr. August rose, mopping and defeated. 
submitted. “‘Go ahead. Don’t mind me. Goa 
make the waist business into ‘A Fool There Was.| 
should I object? Who am I only the senior partne| 
remember this” —Mr. August blocked the door to t? 
ting room with his bulky frame: ‘You can’t mak} 
purse, y’understand, out of a pig’s ear. What’s 
the goose ain’t always soup for the gander; an’ wit 
frost on the pumpkin is fine, an’ poetry is wrote all 
why, y’understand, it’s a different story altogethe! 
same frost hits on a peach blossom.” 
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Apa morning of the arrival from the West of Mis? 
Glaub, lately buyer of waists for The Mammot} 
Bigburg, Ohio, found a slight coolness risen betw! 
partners, a coolness which had simmered down fr 
boiling point and threatened open rupture on oné? 
tion. Briefly stated, in Mr. August’s succinct phra 
the condition was this: 
‘Because she is a woman, y’understand,” he } 
“ain’t no reason why she wouldn’t have to make ¢ 
anybody else, is it? You say she is sure she cal 
(Continued on Page 38) ri 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


good? Allright. Ain’t Ireasonable? Give her a month to 
show us that she has the stuff.” 

“But a month! Why, you yourself couldn’t do any- 
thing in a month.” 

““A month’ — firmly. 

o“ But ” 

““A month.” 

Without a word Mr. Rosewater walked away. Out of 
the ten years of partnership it had come to the junior 
partner that all arguments were futile when the other’s 
voice took on that curt snap. Perhaps, all things consid- 
ered, it was lucky that the curt snap had not arrived with 
the mention of the idea. And she could put it over! Down 
in the bottom of his heart Mr. Rosewater knew that. A 
month meant quick work, but on the other hand Miss 
Adele Glaub was a quick worker.. Also if the idea went 
over an enjoyable precedent would have been established 
for the discomfiture of the senior partner. 

And the arrival of Miss Glaub, from the viewpoint of 
Mr. Rosewater at least, was a very satisfying proceeding. 
But there were other angles, particularly those of the 
senior partner. To Mr. August the abrupt transition of 
Miss Glaub from a valued customer whose slightest whim 
was a command imperial, to an employee whose ultimate 
good lay in being frequently told where she headed in at, 
was comparatively easy. 

““Oo-o0, Mr. August,’’ the former siren of The Mammoth 
Department Store had cooed, ‘‘you don’t know how ab-so- 
lute-lee wonderful it is to be associated with men like 
yourself an’ Mr. Rosewater after the drudgery of the 
Mammoth.” 

Stonily Mr. August eyed the lure of the dark brown eyes 
and the scarlet lips twisted into a rosebud smile. The sub- 
conscious cave-man tendencies with which each male is 
supposedly equipped failed to function at the sight of the 
jet earrings gleaming from a piled-up mountain of black hair 
lit with high blue light. As the hard-breathing victim of a 
beautiful man hunter, Mr. August looked like a fleshy waist 
manufacturer talking to an employee who he knows before- 
hand is ordained for a blue discharge slip. 

“Hours are from eight-thirty to five,” he said shortly. 

But to Mr. Rosewater’s susceptible bachelor heart the 
abrupt appearance of Miss Glaub as an employee had 
meant other things, things which caused unexplainable 
flutterings between the second and third buttons of the 
well-laden Rosewater vest; unexplainable, according to 
Mr. Rosewater’s lights, because during the three years 
that Miss Glaub had been a customer of the house the only 
thrills which had come to his well-laden vest had followed 
the sight of a well-filled order blank. Unexplainable but 
eminently satisfying; vague stirrings, but wonderful stir- 
rings. Perhaps it was the innate chivalry of Mr. Rose- 
water’s heart which went out to a lone female who was no 
longer a customer but merely an employee, but more likely 
it was the habitual admiration which Mr. Rosewater 
extended to all perfect things. And perfect she was! For 
the first time, as he greeted her, Mr. Rosewater’s eyes were 
not covered with the scales of customerhood. From the tips 
of the patent-leather pumps to the shimmering gown of 
black satin decorated with its huge rope of jet, here was 
perfection. Such perfection as might make some business 
acquaintance whisper with bated breath, as Mr. Rosewater 
walked into the Palm Room of the Astoria: “Who is that 
wonderful peaches with Nate Rosewater?”’ 

In that twinkling of meeting, according to the viewpoint 
of the senior partner a customer had become an employee, 
but to Mr. Rosewater a customer had become a wonderful 
woman. Naturally enough Mr. August’s curtly worded 
reply deeply angered him. Just because she was being 
paid out of the funds of the partnership was no reason why 
she should be treated like a presser just over. Glaring, he 
laughed loudly. : 

“Ha, ha!’’ he laughed. ‘‘Ain’t Herman the ol’ bear, 
Miss Glaub? Honest, if he meant everything he says ee 
With his back to the new assistant sales manager he forced 
the issue, brows drawn straight. ‘‘Ain’t Iright, Herman?” 

“Sure you're right. Ain’t you always right?”’ -With a 
snort Mr. August moved away. At the door he stopped. 
“Anyway, a2 month will tell,’’ he observed; ‘‘if—if the 
grass don’t get white in the morning, y’understand.” 
“What has that got to do with a great selling scheme 
ike ——” 

“Frost,” said Mr. August briefly, and disappeared. 
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ele two weeks that followed were dull weeks if judged 
by merchandising standards. It was the midsummer lull 
between seasons, and not one out-of-town customer’s hand 
was grasped in hearty welcome by Mr. Rosewater or his 
new aide, Miss Glaub. But there were other standards, 
standards which destroyed in their entirety the placidity 
and softness of Mr. Herman August and left him sweating, 
lowering and short. 

For days he kept to the moist seclusion of the pressing 


and cutting rooms, ignoring the whispered conferences ~ 


which took place daily in the salesrooms. He took a cer- 
tain grim satisfaction in tearing off the daily sheets from 
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the huge calendar over his desk—always waiting until the 
junior member of the firm was about. 

But the lull had not applied to the whispering that col- 
lected about the bachelor heart of Mr. Rosewater. As a 
throaty barytone had observed during the course of a little 
dinner the second night following the arrival of Miss 
Glaub, “If you c-can’t get a gir-r-rl in the summer-r-r-r- 
time, why, you can’t g-g-get a gir-r-r-rl at a-a-all.”’ 

‘‘Ain’t it the truth?” sighed Mr. Rosewater. 

“What?” 

“‘What a lonely guy a bachelor is?”’ 

““Oo-o0, Mr. Rosewater! You ain’t 

“Tam!” And hemeant it. Freed from the necessities of 
salesmanship Mr. Rosewater had the leisure to study his 
new assistant under a more romantic light. And the pic- 
ture made him gulp. Sitting there on the Metropolitan 
Roof sipping iced tea and looking artfully up from under 
the soft shadow of a large floppy hat she was, to use Mr. 
Rosewater’s own words, the personification of class! And 
class was something which he understood—thoroughly. 
The angle of a hat, the soft lines of a summer gown, a 
diamond bar pin glittering at a snow-white throat—were 
tangible assets which meant something in a wife. How 
the other male heads on the roof had turned as they walked 
to their tables! A woman like that was like a perfect dia- 
mond, Mr. Rosewater reflected. Something to be proud 
of—and he was. Hesmiled,and then, remembering, sighed. 

“Here is this ol’ bear of a partner of mine,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘sitting at home in the midst of a happy family 
while I—I—all I got is a place to sleep an’ have my neck- 
ties stolen from.”’ 

“‘But a big successful business man like you, what more 
could you want?” 

‘“What is success without love?” said Mr. Rosewater 
romantically. 

““What is love if you’ve gotta’ feed it on—on—on noth- 
ing,’’ countered his companion softly. 

““You—me ”” he began. 

“What?” 

But there was no hurry. True, he had known the vision 
opposite for nearly four years, but only in the last few 
days had her wonderful potentialities been revealed to 
him. Besides, there was the annoying proposition of Mr. 
August. It might be hinted—not even delicately—that 
his new merchandising idea had a deeper motive than the 
selling of A. & R. waists. And the new idea was right! 
The very first buyer of any consequence that came to 
town would prove that. And then, with his idea proved, 
his partner properly humbled, would be the time to —— 

““You—you an’ me have the same ideas,” he explained 
hastily. 

“Oh,” said the lady. 

Later they attended a frothy bit of musical comedy and 
Mr. Rosewater nodded to four acquaintances with the 
maximum amount of satisfaction. 

There followed days of discussion regarding the new fall 
numbers and the practicability of replacing old Henry 
Schleman on the Central Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
territory with a woman. This latter was held in abeyance 
pending the arrival of Western buyers, whose opinion 
would be invaluable. Also their reception of a female 
assistant sales manager would be a straw in the wind. 

But there were other moments, away from the peering 
eyes and sneering lips of Mr. August, when the conversa- 
tion strayed from large collared Georgettes and beaded 
crépe de Chines along the tender byways of love. Not that 
one concrete word of affection was uttered, but Mr. Rose- 
water’s eyes grew tender as he gazed, and the lady’s head 
drooped with delightful shyness. Also, and of equal impor- 
tance, Mr. Rosewater was able to show his new assistant off 
to many friends and business associates. 

And then, just as Mr. Rosewater began to realize the 
increasing difficulty of keeping an ardent rush of words 
from his impetuous lips, a telegram arrived at the sales- 
room announcing the arrival from Des Moines of Miss 
Irmatrude Tepe, buyer of blouses for the entire Western 
circuit of Chain Stores, Inc. 

Here was real luck! With a chortle of pure joy Mr. 
Rosewater executed a very creditable imitation of the 
Highland fling about the salesroom. 

‘Hurrah!’’ he shouted. “‘Didn’t I always keep sayin’ 
that this idea was going over? Didn’t I? Eh; Miss Glaub? 
An’ now it’s a copper-riveted cinch, believe me! To think 
that old Irmy Tepe should be the first one to show up. 
Believe me, ain’t it luck?” 

Languidly Miss Glaub brushed back a stray lock of 
coal-black hair. 

“That old’ frump,’’ she sneered. 

“Frump!”” Mr. Rosewater laughed good-naturedly. 
“Say, I wish there was a hundred frumps like that old girl, 
believe me. That woman buys more waists than any other 
customer we got—anyway twenty thousand a year, an’ 
sometimes as high as forty.” 

“A false front an’ eleven out of twelve teeth capped 
with gold,” said Miss Glaub reminiscently. ‘‘Ninety- 
seven pounds to cover five feet, eleven inches.”’ 

“Sure thing. But that ain’t the funny part of it.” 

6c No? ” - - . 
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“Ha, ha! It’sa scream! That’s why we alwa 
cream of the ol’ girl’s order.”’ Py 

“Yeh?” said the lady inelegantly. a of 

“‘She’s an’ old maid,-y’ understand, an’ she thi 
there is something about her—you know what || 
an’ I let her think there is; an’ there you are.” 

The assistant sales manager remained silent—a. 
ing silence that troubled Mr. Rosewater, who exp 
least a few short words of praise for such cleyerne 
none were forthcoming. ‘= 

“Well?” he inquired. } 

The words came with a rush, bitterly: “So t 
Making love as a business proposition. That's; 
always said the nice things to me when I was ¢ 
Honest, Mr. Rosewater, the way you business ; 
with women’s hearts—like—like they were Georg 
something. An’—an’—the things you have bee) 
lately to me is just—just—like—the same things j 
that old frump—an’—just because I am now wo 
you instead of He 

For just three seconds Mr. Rosewater forgot tha 
his assistant were standing well within the vie 
bookkeeping and sales room. j 

“‘Lissen,” he said tensely: ‘Business is one thi 
an’ love is something else again. Just because 
lady, y’understand, likes to think she ain’t as 
maybe she is—isn’t any reason to think that o 
business 22 

“In a woman’s heart nothing is separated,” Mi 
told him vehemently. 

. “But a woman ain’t got the first say.” For tt 
him he couldn’t quite keep a ring of complacenc 
the words. ; : 

“But she has the last.” J 

“Sure,” laughed Mr. Rosewater; “‘that’s the 
Miss Tepe an’ I get along an’ I get the business—| 
she always keeps hoping that I’ll say the first.” 

Miss Glaub laughed dramatically. ‘‘An’ you} 
to come here with you,” she cried, ‘‘because you || 
needed a woman’s point of view! What for? Ica 

“You can’t? Let me tell you why. Because 1) 
of being a business lover, y’understand? Becau 
dog tired of always making myself sigh when I do. 
anything by it.” 

“Yeh?” skeptically. 

“Tt’s so!’”? vehemently. “‘Suppose—suppose I- 
some wonderful woman that I really wanted tc 
What would happen then to such big customer 
Miss Tepe; an’ Miss Miller, that buys for Scho! 
Hotlz & Co.; an’ other females like that? Comin 
married man it won’t mean anything when yous 
is something about their eyes. Will it now? Doe 
look from a married man mean rapture—or som 
Mr. Rosewater brought his open. palms togethe 
resounding slap. “‘No! It means he is maybe er; 

‘An’ why should I always be a bachelor whil 
goes along leading a happy married life? Ain’t hi 
ner? Why shouldn’t he be sighing also? But no 
married man! Bah! Partner!” 

A soft sigh encouraged Mr. Rosewater. | 

“IT ain’t goin’ to stand for it,’’ he continued. 
why I decided to put a woman in here an’ sell | 
chandise on their merits, y’understand. Anyway,) 
our customers buy our merchandise because they} 
values—only three or four need a Romeo like 0 

“But anyway to lose them would mean fifty thi 
year, Mr. Rosewater,” his assistant began pracy 

. 


““That’s the rub. That’s why I haveta go eas} 


” 


talk—restaurant roof—er—that is 

“Yes?”’ prompted Miss Glaub softly. -# | 

“Nothing. But—but it is going through, belli’ 
An’ when I show them that the idea is right an’ wi 
waists without fifty per cent soft stuf_—woman toy 
why, then I have got something else to say.” 

An’ she’s coming to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow is the day you make good.” M 
water said it softly. 

And that night, like a good general, Miss Gl 
pared for the big drive. It was to be a triumph of If 
of the field. With careful fingers Miss Glaub la 
satin skirt of shimmering whiteness. Beside it shit 
armless sports jacket of salmon tricolet. W. 
pumps and stockings followed. A pale gray ©) 
sports blouse followed. Laid out on the sni- 
counterpane of her bed it was a combination 0 
color as exquisite as a Ward rose. 

With a deep sigh of intense satisfaction she pl 
costume over the back of a chair. Then with dell 
she unfastened the tumbled mass of dark hair. “! 
cold-cream jar half opened she closed her eyes. | 

The hatchet-faced old maid with her false fin 
gleaming teeth, dressed in a vivid mockery of you! 


; 


Rosewater bowing suavely. The old frump dazzl I 


why shouldn’t she admit it?—signed for the largest! 
the history of the house. How Mr. Rosewater # 
The discomfiture of the pessimistic Mr. August. q 

(Concluded on Page 105) | 
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it the same table for luncheon in a restaurant 
nn Eastern city. The conversation turned on 
‘bet of some government work which was about to 
n and the contractor remarked that he was going 
yt some bids. 
4 much will the work cost?’’ inquired the banker. 
kven’t assembled all my figures yet,” replied the 
20r, “but I imagine it will amount to something 
Ilion dollars.”’ 


v men, a banker and a contractor, happened to 
si} 


Jare, Mac,’’ commented the banker, “your busi- 
mystery to me. I can’t see how you can tell, 
y1 bid on a job of that size, whether you are going 
1 lose. It must be a great gamble.’ 

tp later Mac related the incident to the writer. “I 
x ding out that banker,’ he said, ‘‘with the idea of 
gne business with his institution. But the minute 
die couldn’t understand my business I decided that 
7: the banker for me. 


is the way it works out,’’ he continued: ‘‘There 
stance, an office building to be put up which will 
proximately four hundred thousand dollars, and I 
tag ready to put in a bid. Certain payments are 
athe work progresses, but if I get the job I shall 
tcuse at least a hundred. thousand dollars of my 
ney to finance it along. I haven’t got a hundred 
u dollars in cash and so I go to my banker for it. 
yim my figures, which are based on a ten per cent 
the job. If he knows something about the con- 
ygame he can tell right away whether he wants 
«(he loan or not. If contracting is a mystery to him, 
nd in the restaurant expressed it, he will put me 
ais board of directors can consider it. The board 
11mm put me off until they can get an expert to pass 
; then maybe it is too late to do me any good.” 


_ Credits Kept Bright by Use 
N profession I come in contact with a great many 
fiient lines of business, and I have observed that 
who gets along best usually does business with a 
ho understands his particular line. Back in my 
tin in Missouri our leading banker had a brother 
wwolesale grocery business. Through this relation- 
e\aturally knew that line. He was ultraconserva- 
st of his dealings, but any groceryman who had a 
2 need for money could get it quick. To be con- 
ith a banker who thoroughly understands one’s 
is a kind of insurance.” 
ly the writer has made it his business to tall 
uibers of bankers to find out just how a man must 
\hat he must 
timake him a 
ta from the 
S 


standpoint. 
vers were as 
nas the bank- 
rerviewed. 
ie only point 
i( they agreed 
‘ a man who 
tvorrowmoney 
) be honest. 
uomers some- 
ri ateeven that 
sreral of the 
t regretfully 
ie, 


jan, who is at 
of abank ina 
1 city of about 
1 thousand in- 
nr, and who has 
© successful in 
nthe accounts 
ee business 
scommunity, 
1) his methods 
Tully. “Ifa 
éts to keep his 

rood working 

ought to use 

m a while,” 

sanker. “To 
ivhat I mean 
‘we to tell of 
Wnt that hap- 

re just a few 


merchants 
0 the bank 
& same time, 


each wanting to make a loan; they had both been deposi- 
tors for some time. The one who happened to reach me 
first had been in the habit of borrowing similar amounts 
before in order to discount his merchandise bills, so that 
it was more or less a routine affair, and I merely told him 
to fill out a sixty-day note and carry it over to the receiving 
teller’s window. In five minutes he had the amount of the 
note credited to his account, and had gone back to his 
store to mail out checks to pay for his merchandise 
purchases. 

“The other merchant had never asked for a loan before. 
So far as I knew he was doing a satisfactory business and 
his affairs were in good shape; he said he wanted the 
money to buy up a lot of goods that was offered him at a 
discount for spot cash. But just because it was his first 
attempt to borrow I had to go slow. I told him to fix up a 
statement showing how much his stock was worth and 
how much he owed his merchandise creditors, so I could 
present the matter to my board, and in a couple of days I 
would give him an answer. 

“He went out of the bank sulkily, and I saw him stop a 
friend on the other side of the street to engage in earnest 
conversation: It was too far away to hear what he said, 
but I knew well enough that he was repeating the slogan 
of disgruntled business men in communities everywhere: 
‘There ain’t a real banker in this town. They’re just a 
bunch of pawnbrokers.’ 

“As a matter of fact I did let him have the money a few 
days later, without bringing the matter up before the 
board. But caution demanded that I take time to inquire 
round town to see if anything had happened which would 
make him depart from his regular habits and suddenly 
want to borrow. 

“One fallacy that exists among a great many business 
men is the idea that it is a good idea to do business with 
more than one bank. There seems to be an impression 
that by playing one institution against the other a man 
may come nearer getting what he wants. I can’t imagine 
such a theory working out in practice. When a bank is 
backing a business man it wants to know just what he is 
doing, and it can’t have that knowledge if he is splitting 
up his account: If a man’s business grows so big that his 
bank can’t meet his requirements, then he ought to take 
his account to some stronger institution. No good banker 
is going to get sore if a customer does that. 

“Some years ago a manufacturer in a large Eastern city 
did business with two banks, carrying a loan of fifty 
thousand dollars in each. This worked out satisfactorily for 
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a time, and then the two banks eonsolidated. When the 

new board went over the outstanding loans there was 

this hundred thousand dollars standing against the 
manufacturer all in one lump, and it looked too big. 
The manufacturer was notified that he would have to 
cut it down. 

“Tt was his dull season and he simply could not raise the 
money. He finally got some money at an exorbitant price 
from a private money lender and tided himself over the 
crisis, but it took more than a year’s profits to catch up 
with the loss. 

“Under ordinary circumstances .this manufacturer was 
good for a hundred thousand dollar line of credit,: and 
either of the banks, before the consolidation, would 
probably have carried him for that amount. But when 
such a sum unexpectedly appeared against a single in- 
dividual the shock was too much for the nerves of the 
new board. 

“*A business man who is figuring on making use of his 
bank should remember that banks are merchants; but 
instead of selling shoes or clothing or hardware the banker 
sells the use of money.. When a merchant has a customer 
who pays his bills promptly and does not try to beat 
down the price hewill always give that customer the benefit 
of anything particularly good that he may have in stock. 
He does this because the man is a profitable customer.” 


Unprofitable Customers | 


“TN THE same way a banker will be most likely to favor 

those customers who give the banka chance to make a 
little money out of their accounts. A great many business 
men make a practice of keeping their bank balance 
trimmed down to the limit, and even a little belowit. A 
storekeeper in Texas, for instance, buys most of his goods 
in Chicago. He carefully studies the time-tables and learns 
that it takes about six days for a letter to go to that city 
and return. The average receipts of his store are about a 
hundred dollars a day. He owes the wholesaler in Chicago 
six-hundred dollars.. He has.no cash in bank, but he sits 
down and mails a check for six hundred dollars, trusting 
that he will have enough in bank to cover the check by the 
time it comes back from Chicago. 

““A man who figures things down so close as that is not 
giving his banker a chance to make anything on his 
account. Suppose a business man writes fifty checks a 
month; it takes a lot of clerical work to handle those fifty 
checks, besides doing the other work incidental to taking 
care of his account. Some of the large city banks charge a 
customer a certain fee for handling his business when his 
average balance falls below a certain sum, but this is not 

done in .the smaller 
places. ‘The only pay 
the bank gets for 
handling a business 
man’s. account. is. to 
i have a littlevof his 
money on deposit: If 
a bank: had“only its 
own capital to work 
on it might as well 
quit being a bank, 
with all the ‘expense 
attached, and become 
a mere money-lending 
institution with cheap 
rent in an upstairs 
office and one or two 
bookkeepers to do all 
the clerical work.” 

A banker in a West- 
ern state which went 
dry two years ago com- 
mented on the former 
relations between 
booze and banking. 

“Prohibition may 
not work out all the 
good that is expected 
of.it,’’ said this 
man, “but it certainly 
has made things 
easier for us bankers. 
The reformers have 
always said that prohi- 
bition would bea great 
thing for the working- 
man, butIcontend that 
it does the merchant 
class more good than 
anyoneelse. Since our 
state went-dry it has 
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been a lot easier to figure out how far we might safely 
go with our merchant customers. 

“Tt was not that many merchants drank to excess—far 
from it; if a merchant was known to be a booze fighter he 
had no bank credit anyhow. But when the merchant went 
over to the hotel to look at a line of samples and the sales- 
man had a little drink of something set out on the table it 
was pretty hard to resist his hospitable invitation. Even 
the smallest amount of alcohol may decide a man to order 
half a gross of some item when he ought to have made it 
two dozen. It is easy to believe that business is going to 
be fine when one has had a couple of cheering drinks with 
an agreeable salesman. 

“More than half the mercantile failures have come from 
accumulation of old stock; and the accumulation starts 
with the buying. Under the influence of a couple of high- 
balls a merchant would overlook the fact that railroad 
trains were running every day and it was simple to order 
by mail when any item ran short. It takes a regular 
salesman nowadays to make a merchant buy more than 
he needs.” 

It may seem unfair that a man cannot have the poor 
pleasure of being conceited without hurting his bank 
credit, but such is apparently the case. One of the bankers 
with whom the writer talked has very decided views on the 
danger of mixing vanity and business. 

“‘When a man comes to me to borrow money,” said this 
banker, ‘‘I always try to draw him out to see whether or 
not he admires himself too much. A vain man will often 
do foolish things merely to gain admiration. He likes to do 
business in a spectacular way so that people may point 
him out on the street and say that he is a wonder. 

““One merchant in my community actually went broke 
because he was so anxious to impress people with the fact 
that he was a shrewd business man. His main conceit was 
that he knew how to buy goods cheaper than anyone else. 
He had a theory that every wholesaler had leaders which 
were sold very cheap in order to tempt merchants to buy 
his line straight through, and he prided himself that he 
could always pick out the bargains. ‘A merchant is a fool,’ 
he used to say, ‘who buys all his goods from one or two 
wholesalers. My policy is to pick the bargains from all 
of them and leave the long-profit stuff for someone else 
to buy.’” 


Too Many Creditors Spoil the Business 


DON’T know whether he actually saved money by 

buying his merchandise in that way or not; but it did 
get him into the trouble that eventually caused his down- 
fall. So long as business was good he got along all right, 
but then there was a serious drought in his territory and 
his cash receipts fell off. He began to have trouble in meet- 
ing his bills promptly, and his creditors commenced to 
crowd him for money. 

“That is where the weak point of his method of buying 
his goods came in. He was owing about twenty thousand 
dollars but was perfectly solvent, as his assets were twice 
that amount, and if his debts had been confined to half a 
dozen firms there would have been no trouble in financing 
himself. But because he had bought a little from almost 
every line that came along, in order to get the bargains, he 
was owing money to more than seventy-five different 
firms when the hard times came on. 

“Tf a merchant owes a thousand dollars to his whole- 
saler and hard times hit him he can send a couple of hun- 
dred dollars on account, with the promise of more as soon 
as he can get it, and the chances are that the wholesaler 
will be perfectly satisfied. But if he owes a thousand 
dollars to twenty different firms, each one of them will 
want his money the minute it falls due, and usually will 
not accept any excuses. When a wholesaler has an account 
of thirty or forty dollars standing on his books it does not 
pay him to fuss much over it; he finds it hard to under- 
stand why a merchant does not pay such a small amount, 
and very likely-turns it over to an attorney for collection. 

“When things are shaky it does not take much to start 
trouble; a suit brought against a merchant to collect a bill 
of forty dollars may easily tip over a forty thousand dollar 
business: That is exactly what happened to the merchant 
in my town who fancied himself a shrewd buyer. One 
of the concerns to which he owed a small amount wrote 
him that they would not wait longer than a certain date; 
not receiving a remittance they made a draft through the 
bank; the draft came back, and they sent the account to 
an attorney with instructions to bring suit. The minute 
the suit was filed the financial agencies in the town notified 
all their clients of the fact. Within three days all the 
merchant’s creditors knew that he was being sued for an 
overdue account; everyone dashed in to get what was 
coming to him before it was too late, and in the scramble 
the merchant went down and out. 

“‘Tf he had not been so anxious to impress people with 
the fact that he knew how to buy goods better than anyone 
else that merchant would probably be in business to-day, 
because he would have confined his buying to half a dozen 
wholesalers who would have taken care of him in the 
pinching times.”’ 
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The banker who told the foregoing took a little fling at 
those in his own profession who fancy themselves too much. 
““T have known a banker to make foolish loans,” he 


said, ‘“‘merely to get his vanity: flattered. Such a man’ 


likes to make quick decisions so the people in his town 


may say admiringly, ‘By-gum, there’s one thing about. 


him, you get a mighty quick yes or no when you ask him 
for a loan.’ Many a bank has charged off losses which 
were due entirely to the fact that someone wanted to be 
known as a wizard.” 

The value of thorough understanding between uses 
ness man’ and. banker is expressed in a story told a a 
bank president in a’ Middle Western city. 

“There was a2 man whom I will call Prentice running 
a shoe store in my town,” said this bank official, ‘‘who 
had been a customer of our institution for several years. 
Prentice had a very good location in the best business 
block in town, and for a number of years did well. He 
had borrowed money from our bank at different times 
in order to earn the cash discounts on his purchases of 
merchandise, and had always settled his notes as they 
fell due. 

“Eventually, however, competition developed in his 
line which got Prentice ina bad way. It was one of those 
cases which happen periodically in every line of business, 
where some man makes a reputation for himself in the 
town as a salesman, and on the strength of his salesman- 
ship gets a number of friends to put up money and open 
a business. Sometimes such ventures succeed, but more 
often they don’t, because the best salesman in the world 
is likely to be the worst business manager. 

“The man who opened up in competition with Pren- 
tice had been head salesman for one of the other shoe 
stores in town, and as soon as he got into operation he 
proceeded to try to put all the other shoe stores out of 
business. It seems he had modestly told his stockholders 
he would do it, as an incentive for investing their money 
with him. 

‘And he certainly did go after the shoe business of the 
town in violent fashion. He secured a good corner loca- 
tion just a few doors from Prentice’s store, which he fitted 
up in handsome shape, with plate glass and marble front, 
a big electric sign, and all sorts of fancy fixtures in his 
show windows to display his shoes properly.. His main 
argument for business was bargains. He used full-page 
advertisements in the newspapers as freely as though 
space cost about five cents an inch. There was hardly 
a tree alongside any country road for twenty miles round 
but carried his modest statement that the Fashion Cut- 
Rate Shoe Store was the cheapest place on earth. He 
started special sales in January to close out all high 
shoes, and by the first of July he would be advertising 
every low quarter in the house at half price. He seemed 
to have an idea that if he could only sell enough shoes 
below cost he would make a great deal of money. 

“One of his ideas was to carry the largest stock in the 
state and thus put his competitors out of business by 
sheer weight of merchandise. In some lines he carried 


nine different widths of shoes, and in sizes from five to_ 


fifteen. He loved to tell how much business he was doing. 
But he was the sort of merchant who, if he got you in a 
corner and demanded that you guess how much money 
he took in last Saturday, you would instinctively want 
to answer, ‘Oh, about half.’”’ 


Prentice in a Tight Place 


ak WAS a foregone conclusion that the Fashion Cut- 
Rate Shoe Store was headed for disaster unless its tac- 
tics changed or unless the stockholders were willing to put 
up unlimited capital. But meanwhile it-was getting most 
of the business of the town on account of its circus style 
of advertising and its~cut prices.. It was. hard’ on 
all the shoe merchants, but particularly hard on Prentice, 
only three doors away. His only chance was to hold 
on as best he could until something happened to the Cut- 
Rate, and meanwhile, try.to do as much business as 
possible at a reasonable profit; to meet competition by 
cutting prices himself would only hasten his own finish. 


“But a dozen times a day Prentice, looking helplessly ° 


on, would see one of his clerks work faithfully to fit some 
customer and have the sale apparently made until the 
price was mentioned, when all would be lost by the cus- 
tomer saying irritably, ‘What! The regular price on 
these shoes? They’re selling them at a third off in the 
store on the corner.’ 

“Prentice surely did make a determined fight. He had 
started in business on very limited capital, and at the time 
the Cut-Rate began to tear things up he had just got him- 
self into a position where he could spread out a little. He 
was probably worth twenty thousand dollars over and 
above what he owed on his stock of goods; this repre- 
sented nearly ten years of hard work. 

‘“‘When the Cut-Rate store entered the field Prentice 
was owing our bank a couple of thousand dollars. He 
came down and frankly told me that he was up against 
it, and that it-would be a case of hanging on until the 
clouds rolled by. It would have been strictly business 
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to insist that he reduce the loan, and I should ] 
have done so except that he was so open an 
board about, everything. He had been in the 
furnishing. the bank with a statement of his affai 
six months, but now he voluntarily brought us th 
every thirty days. 

““A lot of merchants think of a business state 


’a pompous matter involving an expert accoun 


adding machine, and long columns of figures labe 
various technical names. Ifa banker understands 
ness he does not need all those frills to know 
a merchant is gaining or losing. When a mercha 
ing business with a real banker all the state 
needs to fix up is the amount of money he take 
ing a given month, and his expenses for the sam 
A regular banker will know what percentage it shi 
to do business in any line, whether it is shoes or 
hardware or raincoats. Te 

“Some of the monthly eta theiants that Prentice 
in showed he was doing so little business that his 
were fully thirty-five per cent of his total cash 
whereas it is the rule for a shoe dealer to do bu 
twenty-five per cent expense. His only consola 
that the Cut-Rate, going ahead at forced ste 
probably spending forty cents for every dollar of 
~-“Prentice could never have held out the wa 
except for the way he handled his merchandise 
He realized the danger of owing too many pec 
as soon as the bad times struck he wrote his larg 
tors, asking for a little more time on their accour 
gave him a little breathing spell; in a few months 
aged to pay off practically all his small creditors 
doing business with only six or seven houses. ( 
he was missing a chance to get some of the salab 
ties by confining his buying to so’few concerns, 
better to miss an occasional sale than to be ta 
in a maze of little debts when things are going w 


The Turn of the Tide 


RENTICE had the faculty of making a litt 
go along way. After he had cut down then 
his creditors he devised the plan of sending eat 
them some money once every week, no matter] 
it might be. Every Saturday night he sat d 
checked out the money he had accumulated di 
week. These checks used to come back to our 
payment, and some of them were pitifully small 
known him to send twenty dollars to a concern 
owed a thousand dollars, as a _ payment on acco 
“He was cutting down expenses to the limit. ] 
into his place one day to see him about some matte 
of the clerks told me that Mr. Prentice was in 
room; I went on back and found him sitting on | 
shoe box eating his lunch out of a paper bag. A 
time I had got up at daybreak to go with some fri 
fishing: trip, and at six o’clock in the morni 
through the deserted business district. As we 
Prentice’s store I saw him standing on a stepl 
of his show windows washing the plate glass t 
expense of a professional window cleaner. 
“But no man can finance himself along forever 
string, even though he is the hardest worker and 
skillful manager in the world. . Prentice finally § 
point where his creditors began to push him fc 
He was not buying enough goods to pay them fo! 
him along. The credit agencies in town came to 
for confidential information about him, stating | 
of the wholesalers had asked for special rep 
financial condition. On two or three occasions s¢ 
tor- who had: got dissatisfied with the small 
Prentice was sending drew on him through the ba! 
course Prentice could not meet the drafts. It beg} 
as though he had about reached his limit. But! 
Rate store was still going strong; buying goods fi) 
manufacturer who offered to sell on credit, and 
debts with the local newspapers for advertiseme 
‘‘When a business is getting ready to fail it } 
proper that there should be some excitement abit 
there isn’t. There is merely an absence of custc' 
have money to spend. It is in fact the deadly du 
often. gets on a merchant’s nerves and makes 
foolishly in times of discouragement. Many ai} 
narily careful, has defiantly taken what little m¢ 
was in his cash register and gone out to spend it\ 
merely to break the depressing monotony. Bu 
kept his nerve. He stuck to his store day after ¢ 
dodging the bill collectors or the bank runi! 
brought in drafts that he could not meet; and 
as best he could the letters from impatient crec 
wrote that they would give exactly two weeks’ : 
before placing matters in the hands of an attori) 
“One morning when I got down to the ban 
was standing on the front steps waiting for me.) 
““«The Cut-Rate Store is for sale,’ he said. ~ 
“<«That’s pretty good for you,’ I replied, “b@ 
man who buys it will probably have sense enot 
(Concluded on Page 45) 
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(Concluded from Page 42) 
s at a living profit. Come into my office and tell 
tat.’ 

afraid it’s worse for me,’ said Prentice when we 
inside and sat down. ‘An attorney from Boston 
) wind up its affairs and get what he can out of it 
sreditors. But that isn’t the hard part of it. A 
'f speculators came along too, who are figuring on 
he stock at a sacrifice and putting on a bankrupt 
will tear the shoe business of the town to pieces 
aext year. They are backed up by an auction 
Chicago which will ship in a couple of hundred 
‘| dollars’ worth of shoddy goods and run a fake 
as long as the public will bite.’ 
'y much money would it take to buy the stock?’ I 


lieve it can be bought for fifty cents on the 
‘eplied Prentice, ‘and the stock invoices about 
jusand. The speculators have got a draft for ten 
{ with them and they have wired their backer 
he will put up ten thousand more. They ought 
‘eir answer by noon.’ 
jure looks pretty bad for you, Prentice,’ I said. 
yat can I do about it?’ 
‘mt you to lend me twenty thousand dollars to 
(stock,’ said Prentice slowly. ‘Of course you know 
business is in a bad fix right now. If my creditors 
iam kind to me during the past two years it 
» my stock instead of the Cut-Rate’s that the 
¢ would be here to sell out. As a cold-blooded busi- 
position I am not worthy of a twenty thousand 


if the Cut-Rate stock is bought at fifty cents on 
yr and retailed judiciously a good profit can be 
The lease on the store goes with the stock too. 
1w I am not visionary, but I feel certain that if 
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THIN a year or two Newark, New Jersey, 
aay be a bigger port than Hamburg. For 
vhile the German merchant marine has 
integrating, Newark has been manufactur- 
ij—steel ships in two big yards that, together, will 
b launching a cargo vessel almost daily, and 
nihips in a third yard. These boats all go out to 
ae names on the stern, and beneath the name— 
| often that of a Corn Belt town—the words “Of 
1U.S. A.” . 
hfitting-out bay of one company’s yard at Newark 
a see two and a half miles of ships that have been 
/ and are being completed. ‘‘Three ships a week 
t’is the yard motto. They have not quite reached 
-ut neither have they busted. The fitting-out bay 
i long, but in many places the ships are two and 
lp, because there would be two and a half miles of 
i. toend. At one end of the mile there is the bare 
th was launched to-day, and at the other end two 
“hips under steam, with one departing for her six- 
tl trip down the Jersey coast. The yard keeps a 
r! crew busy all the time. 

ships are all identical, from the number of steel 
ithe keel to the labels over the doors of the crew’s 
jarters. In method of manufacturing they are the 
2s of the ocean. But that does not imply any- 
rddy about them, for in turning out so many of 
alike there is the finest opportunity to remedy 
Ings in design, construction and equipment. 
Jill belong to Uncle Sam’s Shipping Board, but 
IChairman Edward N. Hurley proposed to Con- 
t they be sold to American shipping companies 
te operation at the prevailing world price for ton- 
terms that permit installment payments over 
of years, and with certain restrictions on the 
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I can buy the stock and move into that corner location, in 
a year’s time I will be operating on a cash basis.’ 

““But look here, Prentice,’ I said, ‘twenty thousand 
dollars is a lot of money, and you already owe us two 
thousand. This is Tuesday and my board does not meet 
until Friday. But you say you want the money before 
noon. I can’t say right now whether I ought to let you have 
it or not. Give me half an hour to think it over.’ 

“After Prentice had gone I called the cashier into con- 
ference. Our records showed that during normal times 
when we had loaned him money he had always met his 
notes as they fell due. He had never overdrawn his ac- 
count, which -was rather unusual, considering that he had 
been in hard shape for the last two years. And he had never 
tried to conceal anything from us, though the statements 
he had shown us were discouraging enough. 

“But it was the bank’s money I was thinking of loan- 
ing, not my own. I would come in for some hard criticism 
if I put out that amount of cash without the sanction of 
my board, and it should turn out badly. I sat looking out 
of the window trying to decide what was the wise thing 
to do, and saw Prentice standing across the street. He had 
not gone back to his store, but was waiting over there for 
the half hour to pass. He was standing with his back 
toward me, looking idly into a drug-store window. Down 
the block a little way a street car ran into an automobile, 
causing a crowd to collect, but Prentice merely glanced 
in that direction and turned away without interest. There 
was not room in his mind for anything but the fact that 
in a few minutes he would know whether he was going 
to have a chance at fortune or whether his hard fight was 
going to end in miserable defeat. 

‘He looked so lonesome standing there that I had to 
remind myself again that it was not my own money that 
I had to lend. I mentally ran over the arguments for 
and against him. He was not a brilliant business man. He 
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By James Ii. Collins 


capital of shipping companies which will make it practi- 
cally impossible for J. Rufus Wallingford to sell suckers 
paper ships on a paper ocean. 

Where are the American shipping companies to purchase 
these ships? 

What is the buying demand for American ships? 

What are American ships worth in the open market? 

To get facts on these points Chairman Hurley told 
Henry R. Sutphen quietly to offer ten of his ships for sale 
to private purchasers by bids at so much a ton, and to re- 
port his experience to the Shipping Board. And imme- 
diately Mr. Sutphen became a very busy man! 

He did not advertise his ships or send out any salesmen, 
but just let it be known along the street in lower Manhattan 
that he would consider offers for ten new cargo steamers of 
5000 dead-weight tons. Within a short time people were 
bobbing up from unsuspected places to buy ships over the 
counter, and applications for more than forty vessels had 
been made at the time it was announced that the ten ships 
had all been sold. 

Few of the applications came from established shipping 
companies, nor did wealth figure among the applicants. 
On the contrary, the prospective purchasers were largely 
people who had never owned a ship before, and who pro- 
posed to form a small syndicate of business associates and 
friends to piece out their own capital, buy a ship and put it 
to work in their own business. 

One applicant was a little old man, rather shabbily 
dressed, who said eagerly: ‘‘I understand that you have 
some ships for sale, Mr. Sutphen.” 

“Yes, we still entertain bids for a few ships.” 
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was perhaps too easy-going in his buying always to get 
his merchandise at the very lowest prices. I knew, too, that 
he had lost some money in selling goods on credit to people 
who ought not to have been trusted. 

“But he was not a quitter. He had handled his finances 
well during the last two discouraging years. He was so 
little afraid of work that I had seen him at daylight wash- 
ing his store windows. And in his dealings with the bank 
he had always laid his cards on the table, face up. 

“When Prentice came back into the bank I had made up 
my mind. ‘I am going to let you have the money,’ I told 
him. 

‘He dug the toe of his shoe hard into my office rug for 
a minute and then looked up. ‘I am very much obliged,’ 
was all he said, and I liked it much better than if he had 
told me what wonders he intended to perform. 

‘Then he asked me how he should secure the bank on 
its loan. ‘We will talk about that afterward,’ I told him. 
‘The main thing for you to do this minute is to take a 
blank check and go buy that stock of shoes before the 
speculators beat you to it.’ 

“Half an hour later the president of another bank 
called me on the phone. ‘There are some fellows in my 
office,’ he said, ‘who are negotiating the sale of the Cut- 
Rate Shoe Store, and that man Prentice, who runs the 
shoe business in the same block, wants to give a check for 
twenty thousand dollars on your bank to pay for it. I 
understood he was about broke. Is his check all right?’ 

“*T’ll say his check is all right,’ I called back. ‘If you 
have any doubt about it send it over here and get the 
currency for it right now.’ 

“Prentice bought the stock. I had him give me a thirty- 
day note for the amount I had loaned him. He put ona 
special sale, advertised it well, and at the end of the thirty 
days he cut the loan in half. In less than four months he 
did not owe the bank a dollar.” 


“Then I will communicate with my clients and 
enter a bid,”’ said the visitor, departing; and later he 
brought in two export merchants dealing in the Sibe- 
rian trade, who made a successful bid on two ships. 

Other purchasers were firms and individuals engaged in 
trade all over the world, and inquiries about the purposes 
for which they wanted ships disclosed various plans, not 
merely to keep the vessels at work over routes in their 
own trade, but also plans for developing trade by render- 
ing intimate shipping service. 

Another significant point was that a prospective pur- 
chaser preferred to operate his ship under the American 
flag. Chairman Hurley suggested that information on this 
point be secured by giving bidders the option of offering 
one price per ton for a ship to be operated under the Stars 
and Stripes, and a higher price for operation under a for- 
eign flag, the heavier investment in the latter case pre- 
sumably to be offset by the lower operating costs which are 
popularly supposed to be enjoyed under cheaper foreign 
wages. But nobody made a bid for a ship to be operated 
under a foreign flag. 

The successful bidders exceeded $200 a ton, which is 
more than it cost to build the ships, and some of the un- 
successful bidders who had held conservatively below the 
$200 mark were eager to pay a greater price when they 
learned that all the ten vessels had been disposed of. 
Moreover, some of the established shipping companies 
who had been hesitant about bidding changed their attitude 
when they heard that the vessels had all been sold. People 
are still coming in daily to Mr. Sutphen to see if there isn’t 
some overlooked possibility of their acquiring a ship. 

In England and other maritime countries thousands of 
ships are bought singly and by twos and threes through 
the small syndicate. A dozen people with some money to 
invest will form a syndicate and purchase a ship or have 
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one built. When it is delivered they ap- 
point a manager, who puts the vessel at 
work; and where management is skillful 
the profits are good. These small syndi- 
cates are often formed in seaports, and 
the ships go into trade, which increases 
the business turnover of that port, and in 
many cases of the owners, who are trad- 
ing abroad. This experimental sale of ten 
American-fabricated ships disclosed a 
healthy demand of the same sort in this 
country and excellent possibilities for the 
purchase and operation of ships by small 
syndicates. 

One important factor in each sale was 
return cargoes. 

The American merchant or exporter or 
business concern contemplating the pur- 
chase of a ship does not appear to be 
worried about outgoing cargo—if they 
haven’t goods of their own to ship over- 
seas it is easy to get cargo from other 
American concerns. But the return cargo 
involves purchase of commodities abroad, 
perhaps the investment of money in the 
development of resources in the country 
to be traded with. When the prospec- 
tive shipowner finds that he can get 
enough tea from China or coffee from 
Brazil or jute from India or wool from 
Australia to balance his trade and keep 
his ship busy, he is ready to buy a ship 
over the counter. As these arrangements involve a compre- 
hensive readjustment of our world trade, with a view to do- 
ing business insour own bottoms—and we have an enormous 
trade to be reorganized in that way—the demand for Amer- 
ican ships during the next few years promises to be good. 


THE SUBMARINE BOAT 
CORPORATION 


Emulating Railroad Traffic Service 


NOTHER prominent factor with shipowners, Mr. Sut- 
phen says, is service. As the American railroad traffic 
man has developed freight tonnage by constantly giving 
better service to shippers and helping them increase their 
own business, so American ships will be used to give service 
on the ocean. 

An excellent illustration of railroad traffic service is 
found in the teamwork between railroad representatives 
and the Florida orange growers. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road does not enter Florida, but it is the chief gateway for 
Florida fruit into New York and other big Eastern con- 
suming centers. So the Pennsylvania sent traffic men to 
Florida years ago and began to develop service. If a car 
of fruit arrived in the North showing unusual losses through 
decay the traffic men ran the trouble down, and if it was 
due to improper icing or delay along the route they took 
steps to overcome it. If it was the orange grower’s fault 
they suggested improvement in his methods. 

Again, a carload of oranges which started for New York 
when prices were good in that market might arrive when 
prices had fallen off. But by development of a flexible 
diversion system the shipper of that car could tell the rail- 
road traffic man in Florida to change the destination en 
route and send the car to Cincinnati or Kansas City, when 
it reached Potomac Yards, near Washington, and find a 
good market. 

This development of the Florida fruit traffic was really 
a process of mutual education and teamwork between the 
shippers and the railroads, and is typical of American rail- 
road traffic devel- 
opment in many 
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Mess Room for Crew on New American Ship Separate 

From Living Quarters. Above —Eating and Sleeping 
Quarters Crowded Together on Foreign Tramp 


same lines—not only our own trade but that of the people 
we deal with in other countries. Instead of the occasional 
cargo of crude raw material brought to one of our ports 
by a foreign tramp, running on no particular schedule 
and taking an outbound cargo of our cotton or grain to 
its own home port in Europe, we shall put our own ship 
in direct traffic on regular schedule. This will call for 
more volume of cargo to keep the ship busy, of course, but 
with regular direct service we can land our manufactured 
goods at the other 
fellow’s port.in bet- 


other lines. Inci- 
dentally when 
Uncle Sam took 
over the railroads 
he promptly abol- 
ished all the traffic 
representatives in 
Florida, limited the 
diversion privilege, 
wound a lot of red 
tape round the sys- 
tem generally —and 
then began where 
the railroad men 
started years ago, 
to build the sys- 
tems all over again, 
slowly, bit by bit, 
as he acquired edu- 
cation himself. 
American ships 
handled from this 
traffic-service 
standpoint will 
unquestionably im- 
prove and increase 
trade along the 
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ter condition, and 
help him on the 
selling and to in- 
crease his pur- 
chases, and also 
help him increase 
his volume of com- 
modity shipments 
by giving him bet- 
ter access to our 
markets. Working 
on the service plan 
the ocean traffic 
man can canvass 
our manufacturing 
concerns and ex- 
port merchants, 
offer them short 
cuts in transporta- 
tion to improve 
their sales abroad, 
and also offer them 
economies in secur- 
ing their raw ma- 
terials from other 
countries. There is 
a world of room for 
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Crew’s Shower Baths on New 
American Cargo Ships, With Hot and Cold Water 
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development in this field, not only, 
cargoes but in the small-packagy 
that is so vital in building up q 
for manufactured stuff abroad, 

There has been a good deal of y 
in shipping. The old-time shippir 
in all countries is decidedly a eq 
tive. He discovers some pay 
traffic on some particular route, |i 
of Joseph Conrad’s two-fisted sk 
with his confidential trading po 
river, and regards it as a monopo 
own ship running in his own trade 
own personal ocean. But experi 
selling this handful of new Ap 
ships over the counter seems to p 
a new era of traffic enterprise, wl 
little American concern with a ; 
two will operate on the ocean abo 
operates motor trucks in domest' 
ness. 

When these ten fabricated shi 
put into the 'show window, so to 
they attracted small buyers of a ki 
have never before figured in Ar 
shipping affairs. And under th 
which Uncle Sam contemplates | 
sale of ships the small buyer wi 
every advantage. In submittin 
references were asked for, but not 
of a financial nature. 

“Find out if these bidders are men of ability an 
acter,” directed Mr. Hurley. ‘‘If they are the kind 
to make shipping a good business proposition we y 
them every advantage in buying a ship.” 

Our manufactured ships are going to set new ste 
of efficiency and comfort on the ocean. 

To begin with, they are all oil-burning, generatin; 
for turbine power, so that there is none of the 
drudgery of coal shoveling. The boiler rooms are ¢ 
and span as the engine room, with increased dead 
tonnage for cargo, increased cubic space for ship 
ment, increased speed and other advantages. 


Shipboard Life Made Attractive 


ND the living quarters have been designed 

viewpoint. 

“‘Suppose my boy wants to go to sea when he 
college,’”’ Mr. Sutphen reasoned. ‘‘ Heretofore the; 
American has regarded a trip round the world a 
thing to be made in his old age. But youth is the 
look the old globe over, and if my boy in this 1 
wanted to go round the world in an American shit 
proud, as a father, of his initiative in tackling life 
had the gumption to ship in the crew, all the bette 
learn that much more. But I’d want to know thi 
though he roughed it a little he would have living ¢ 
as comfortable and clean as Uncle Sam gave hit! 
army cantonment or in the navy. And this has b 
viewpoint in fitting up the ships.” 

In most cargo ships the crew lives in a dark fo 
forward, without heat, and with only smoky oil la} 
light. The hull being seamed with wood becomes ‘ 
ing place for vermin. Berths are of wood, ban 
above another. Toilets and washrooms are next t} 
ing quarters, only cold salt water being available fo) 
ing. The mess tables are in the forecastle, so ti 
crew must eat and sleep in the same place. 


and odors. G 
have steal 


ytuded from Page 46) ; 

jiwhere and, compared wit 

tramp cargo ship carrying 
+1 an ice house or live animals 
ships have cold-storage facil- 

», with separate rooms at dif- 
eratures for keeping beef, 

soutter, eggs, milk, and the 
<itechens, pantries and rest 

- fficers and crew are all to- 

iat food can be served hot 

ort, on a schedule of regular 

d of irregularly, with no ne- 

rrying one’s own chow from 

the forecastle, often losing it 

) heavy weather and finding 

« it reaches the table. 

r plement in design making 
comfort is complete cargo- 
uipment, which eliminates 

zx. The ships have power 

uists so distributed that speed 

‘id discharge of cargo is pos- 

kg the different holds uni- 

‘also portable electric lights 

ing the holds and arc lights 

. docks, thus making it pos- 

‘nights for quick turn-around, 

light as a factor in working, 

mney and comfort. 
iefinement Mr. Sutphen puts 
yf his ships a phonograph for 
with a good assortment of 
ng which is a special record 
cory of the American fabri- 
in English, Spanish, Portu- 
yench. So when the captain 
can fabricated ship entertains 
9d, after showing them all the 
of living quarters, cargo- 

“ipment and oil-burning power 

4 put this record on the phono- 

‘ne American ship will tell her 


, 
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7 of the fabricated ship is de- 
testing. 

ea prior to the war it had 
12d that ships might be built all 
tat numbers on the American 
duction principle to overcome 
(sts of shipbuilding in this coun- 
body had ever actually built 
€ ship, because the very first 
43 an order for a considerable 
ips all alike, and nobody was 
i to give such an order. But 
voke out in Europe the Allied 
13 came into the market for 
‘hasers by the hundred, and 
} got an order for several hun- 
1; submarine chasers from the 
Liralty. s 


 ture:Puzzle Ships 


‘ve were neutral it was neces- 
smble them in Canada, And 
| \aterial, motors and machinery 
(ted to standards in a number 
\roughout the United States, 
) Lontreal and Quebec and there 
/0 be sent across the Atlantic 
1 decks. During the war seven 
chese little chasers were built, 
‘n miles of them. That made 
-) work out the fabricated prin- 
tvhere boats built singly in a 
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Nothing But Cold Salt Water 
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{ On an Old:Fashioned Foreign Tramp— 
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shipyard from raw material may be put to- 
gether on the cut-and-try plan and errors 
in material corrected, the making of parts 
in many factories and then shipping them 
up to Canada for assembly necessitated 
absolute accuracy. 

Then came from the Allied Governments 
a quantity - production order for subma- 
rines, built in the same way, and this made 


Both Hot 


If the merchant-steel mills could be set 
rolling plates and making shapes on the 
fabricated principle, sending the miscel- 
laneous product of fifty or a hundred 
different mills to one shipyard for assembly, 
steel ships could be built quickly, and the 
months of time required for cutting and 
punching material for a single ship built 
in the old way would be eliminated. Going 


it possible to develop the fabri- 
cated principle with larger boats, 
and in steel. 

When we entered the war our- 
selves, and the wooden-ship pro- 
gram was laid down, Mr. Sutphen 
believed that it would be possible 
to build fabricated steel ships 
quickly. The wooden-ship pro- 
gram had been proposed because 
there was a shortage of steel. 
This was a shortage of ship steel 
only, however. Our mills were 
able to turn out an ample supply 
of what is known as merchant 
steel. Ship steel is rolled in special 
shapes and classifications, with 
somewhat greater tensile strength 
than merchant-steel plates and 
shapes. Our shipbuilding had 
fallen into such decay that true 
ship steel was obtainable from the 
millsin only small quantities. But 
there was plenty of merchant 
steel, such as is used for bridges, 
skyscrapers, and other purposes. 
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Fabricated Ship — These Ships Have No Forecastle 


to Washington Mr. Sutphen laid 
his views beforeGeneral Goethals, 
who saw the point at once and 
immediately took steps to build 
fabricated steel ships as well as 
wooden ships. 

First the fabricated ship had to 
be designed. It could not be too 
large, or the advantages of the 
manufacturing principle would 
belost. At the outset it was pro- 
posed that the 3500-ton wooden 
ship be taken as the steel-ship 
unit, but later it was found pos- 
sible to increase the size to 5000 
tons—actually these ships meas- 
ure 5350 dead-weight tons. 
Many simplicities of design were 
introduced. Ships built on the 
old principle have intricate shap- 
ing at the bow and stern, and also 
the bottom and deck, and this 
camber and dead rise, as it is 
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practically every bulkhead, and calls for 
multiplicity and intricacy of parts. To 
simplify matters the fabricated ship was 
designed without camber, dead rise or 
rounding of decks. The sides throughout 
the length were perpendicular, the bottom 
flat with a short-curve bilge, and bulk- 
heads and other parts were of uniform 
Speers throughout the body of the 
ship. 

Old-time shipping men were horrified 
when they heard of these innovations, 
and even predicted that such boxes would 
not be seaworthy. But they were agree- 
ably disappointed when the first fab- 
ricated hull was launched. 

“Why, it isn’t a box after all—it is a 
real ship.” 

And real ships they are. 

Design settled, and with an order for 
150 of these ships, the naval architect, 
the bridge engineer and the steel manu- 
facturer got together to evolve rules for 
this new ship-manufacturing game. The 
bridge draftsman took the naval archi- 
tect’s preliminary drawings and trans- 
lated them into the technical language 
of the bridge shops. The steel mill and 
tank shop and skyscraper engineer did 
the same. Presently mills and factories 
thousands of miles from the seaboard 
were making picture-puzzle pieces to 
be put together in a completed ship— 
but had no knowledge whatever of the 
part or position that particular piece 
would occupy when the puzzle ship was 
put together. 

The boiler and engine builders threw up 
their hands in dismay when asked to figure 
on 150 power plants. No such quantities 
had ever been built before. The subma- 
rine chasers and submarines built on the 
quantity-production principle had been 
equipped with explosion engines, and the 
steam men were aghast at the idea of turn- 
ing out boilers and engines like automobiles. 
But there was a war on, and they loyally 
went to work to build new shops and play 
the quantity-production game; and it was 
the same with the makers of shafts, pro- 
pellers, hoists, chains, lifeboats, and the 
countless odds and ends that go into the 
final fitting of a ship. 


Ships on the Shelves 


The American fabricated ship is the 
largest manufactured article, bar none. 
She has begun to figure in shipping reports 
posted at Lloyd’s, London, and to turn up 
on the world’s trade routes. The seagoing 
Briton, too, having watched her début 
conservatively, now declares that she is a 
real ship and creditable to the nation that 
made her and to the principle upon which 
she is constructed. 

This principle of quantity production, 
backed by quantity orders, will be one of 
the chief factors in our ability to build ships 
as cheaply as other nations. If we follow 
it we can sell ships across the counter as 
reasonably as automobiles, phonographs 
or sewing machines, and maintaining our 
merchant marine will be largely a matter 
of putting the ships to work—the particu- 
lar job of the fellows who are already lining 
up as purchasers and owners. 


known, were considered necessary 
for seaworthiness. Such shaping 
ealls for different dimensions in 
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Stopped Running Away to Sea 
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as they are impressed upon the soldier’s mind, are 

rarely what an outsider would suspect. Sergeant 
Dean’s impression of Brussels is eggs. For that reason 
it is also mine. 

In Germany at the time of the armistice the egg was 
unknown. 

Orders had been received authorizing me to proceed out 
of Germany and to visit Liége, Louvain and Brussels. On 
the trip with me were Runyon and James, the war corre- 
spondents. Fora day previous to our start there was quite 
a flurry among the soldier chauffeurs round headquarters 
as to who would get the assignment of driving this first car 
into Belgium. Sergeant Dean was selected on account of 
his being an excellent mechanic and in recognition of his 
work in keeping our whole complement of motor cars in 
running order during a very trying period. 

Dean came from the foothills of the Ozark Mountains 
and had all the ways of a mountaineer, including the drawl. 
His knowledge of geography was limited, but he could fol- 
low a map and—what’s more—he could always get gaso- 
line where there was no gasoline and-—from all reports— 
never had been any. As proof of this he calmly stopped at 
Spa and refilled his tanks from the petrol stored there for 
the use of the International Armistice Commission. 

As we gradually made our way into Brussels at the end 
of the long drive we could see that the bright lights and the 
wide boulevards were making Dean skittish. It was im- 
possible to urge him to a speed greater than fifteen miles 
an hour. 

“‘T reck’n this is one of them greatest European capitals, 
ain’t it?’’ he asked over his shoulder as we struck a main 
avenue. It was the first time he had driven a car outside 
of one of. those wrecked French villages. 

Soon we pulled up at one of the big hotels to put up for 
the night, and a nice room was procured for Dean. It was 
early in the evening and we instructed the sergeant to go 
out and have a good time that night, explaining that we 
would not need him until the next day at noon. He in- 
sisted that he had some money, but we persuaded him to 
take an extra hundred francs in case a possible lack of 
money might interfere with his historic visit to the Belgian 
capital. 

At eleven o’clock that evening we were standing in front 
of the hotel and observed Sergeant Dean coming in, evi- 
dently for the night. In Brussels, you know, three o’clock 
in the morning during that period was but the shank of 
the evening. 

“Well, sergeant, have you had a good time?” we in- 
quired. 

“Yes, sir-ree, I’ll say I have!’’ he answered with unusual 
enthusiasm. “This is shore ’nuff one of them big capitals. 
But I’m goin’ to bed now—if you don’t need me no more.” 

“How did you spend your evening?’’ Runyon asked. 
“Must have been good.”’ 

“Yes, sir, it was. You see that there restaurant across 
the street with a sign which says ‘Cafe’ on it?” the ser- 
geant inquired, pointing. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ he went on, ‘“‘I goes 
in that there place, followin’ some of them English soldiers, 
and I be durned if they ain’t got eggs in there! I sets my- 
self down and orders the young lady to fix me up eighteen 
uffs—you know they don’t know no English. It tuk some 
time to fix ’em up, I reck’n, but she finally fetched ’em in 
all made up into one omelet, and, sir, I want to tell you 
that they wuz as good er eggs as ever I et!” 

We left next morning, with Sergeant Dean carrying home 
this comprehensive and satisfactory memory of the great 
Belgian capital as it was immediately after the armistice. 


[tier are: memories of big events in the Army, 


2 The Battle of the Butts 


OW, Private Happy’s—I never learned the rest of his 
name—impression of the Battle of St.-Juvin was 
tailor-made cigarettes. 

When I rejoined my old battalion some weeks after the 
armistice, Happy was still on duty as battalion runner. 
Naturally I was concerned about how my former comrades 
had fared during my absence, and I was particularly anx- 
ious to obtain from first-hand sources facts about the 
St.-Juvin fight, of which I had heard conflicting stories. 

One night while we were alone Happy took it upon him- 
self to give me the real story. The constant smile that 
earned him the name of Happy was still on his face despite 
the two wound stripes on his right sleeve. Undoubtedly, 
I thought, he had seen it all, and I encouraged him to 
proceed. 

“That scrap comes back to me jus’ like it was yester- 
day,” he explained, ‘‘an’ I’ll remember it as long as I live. 
This old outfit was sure upset, but it was certainly one big 
day for me. Oh, no, sir, I didn’t get these that day,” he 
corrected as he observed my glance at the wound stripes. 
“T’ll tell you about them wounds later. 
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“‘T was assigned as runner for the colonel that morning,” 
he proceeded, ‘‘and went along with regimental head- 
quarters. Long before daylight I knew something big was 
coming off. I never.see the colonel so fidgety in all my 
life. You know how strict and quiet he usually is. All 
round the P. C.”’—post of command—‘‘we had the dope 
that the division commander had tipped the colonel off 
that St.-Juvin had to be taken and there would be no alibis 
if we fell down. I even overheard the general tell him that 
the whole Army was depending on it and that the running 
of the boche out of there would be a chance for him to be 
made a brigadier. : 

“The artillery started throwing heavy stuff into ’em be- 
fore day, but the infantry didn’t jump off until six o’clock. 
When the big noise started we wuz all certainly pulling for 
the colonel to make good. I didn’t have to go out all day but 
set right there ’in ten feet of the colonel, handling messages. 
He looked at his watch every two minutes and I never see 
the Old Man smoke so many cigarettes in all my life. He 
used to smoke about a half pack a day—oh, I used to count 
’em,”’ he interjected with a knowing smile—‘“‘ but this day 
he kept ’em going right along with the artillery. For a 
long time we couldn’t get any news back and the colonel 
just lit one cigarette after another. He’d get up and then 
set right down again. Then he’d throw away the cigarette 
he was smoking and fire up another one. I bet, sir, he 
burnt up two whole pack of twenties. And that’s where I 
had my big day! 

**T didn’t have enough makin’s left for two rollin’s, and 
as fast as the colonel would light one of his taitor-made 
cigarettes, take a puff and throw it down, I was pickin’ up 
the snipes. Some of ’em wasn’t burnt a half inch. Oh, it 
was good pickin’! 

‘“When the old word finally got back that our battalion 
had cleaned up the town, had mopped up everything in it 
and was still goin’, I had both pockets of my coat full of 
good cigarette stumps and even the sergeant major was 
tryin’ to bum one off’n me. The colonel had run out of 
smokes and I think he’d have liked to have one too, but 
he didn’t say nothing. 

“Yes, sir, that was some fight—and some big day for 
Happy.” 

Cheated Out of the Show 


HE mind of the average negro soldier was very vague 

concerning the war and the operations in which he took 
part. Like his white brother doughboy, his lasting impres- 
sion is of things local and homely. 

Harry Neimeyer, a war worker and writer, will never 
forget what he considers the most picturesque description 
of the hard battle near the heights of Montfaucon as given 
by a wounded negro soldier. Just after the line had made 
its costly advance he found the unfortunate black man sit- 
ting on the edge of a ditch, moaning. 

“‘T feels mighty porely,” he said, when asked as to his 
condition. 

“Now, if you are able,’’ Neimeyer urged after he had 
soothed him the best he could, “‘ please describe to me this 
wonderful battle—just how you saw it and everything. 
Must have been a thrilling sight.” 

“Well, sir, all I knows ’bout it is dat I wuz jes’ tryin’ to 
clam up on dat bobb-wire fence—an’—an’ somebody shot 
me in de laig.”’ 


It was during the same offensive that I crawled up on a 
truck one night to get.a ride of a kilometer or two, the 
congestion making it impossible to get through in a tour- 
ing car. The truck driver was a negro, and his face was 
plastered with the gray mud that flies over everything 
during those continuous rains. Conversation brought out 
the fact that the negro had come from Alabama, establish- 
ing a closer bond between us. 

‘‘ And what do you think of La Belle France?” I inquired 
after a pause. 

“La Belle France? Huh! Boss, Ise been over here six 
months now an’ all Ise ever seed is mud and kee-lometers.”” 


A headquarters orderly told me one day that the only 
American dish the French knew how to cook, according to 
his discoveries, was French fried potatoes. 

“It'll surprise you, but they can fix ’em up just like they 
do at home,” he explained. 


What will interest a soldier outside of his army duties is 
often as much of a problem to his immediate commander 
as it would be to one who knew nothing about the Army 
at all. In Germany it required a constant exchange of 
ideas among high-ranking officers to decide on effective 
plans for entertaining the doughboys. The sight-seeing 
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trip was a natural conclusion, but then. 
arose as to what the men actually wante 
the officers it seemed obvious that, be 
men, the soldiers would like to inspect the g 
Ehrenbreitstein, the Krupps hunting lodge y 
the Kaiser’s palace at Coblenz and all that s: 
But, no, sir! 

The great majority of the doughboys wante; 
the one thing in Germany that they knew abou 
thing was Bingen on the Rhine! 

“All I want,” insisted the corporal in dec; 
outing, ‘‘is when I get home to be able to tell n| 
I’ve been to Bingen on the Rhine. You know, d' 
‘A soldier of the Legion lay dying—in Algiers,’ | 

Bingen happened to be in the French ge, 
kilometers away, and the scenery was little di 
the rest of it along the Rhine, but the off; 
capitulated. German steamers were taken oy, 
loads of soldiers had to be sent down there eyi; 
to be able to tell them back home that they’d , 
on the Rhine. 


Long:Distance Bloodthirstine 


URING those trying days in the Argonne- 

sive, with the rain, the cold, the lack of dry| 
the difficulty of getting food up to the front lin; 
boys suffered many hardships. They were p| 
though, and always found relief in a good lau. 
officers and correspondents with our Army oft! 
the belief that the American’s great fighting | 
his ever-present sense of the ridiculous—hi; 
laugh under any circumstances. | 

A constant source of amusement to the mei 
the fighting line, sleeping in fox holes alwayf 
mud and water, was the organization back | 
Never Surrender Club. Going through that) 
after day in the hope of forcing a German ca; 
that they could get out of the mud and cold al 
this idea appealed to their sense of humor nr 
their sense of resentment. 

An American newspaper printed in Paris hi 
the idea of distributing papers to the soldiers) 
line by means of an airplane. One morning 
these papers fell in the position occupied by a 3 
in up to its eyes, fighting to stand off a counta 

A lieutenant commanding the platoon tellsi 
of his soldiers crawled out of his fox hole and,/i 
of the paper in his hand, made his way to tho 
was carefully creeping along the back of the } 

“Lieutenant,” he said, ‘‘it looks like it don’n 
difference whether we trim these Dutchmen cn 
at this!” 

In the first column of the paper was prind 
view with a congressman, speaking in behalf |1 
Surrender Club, who was quoted as saying: | 

‘‘Under no circumstances must we permit e 
to surrender now. We will fight to the last d 

At that moment the boche opened up wil 
he had. E 

““Yes,’”’ called out a doughboy from a near- 
had overheard, ‘‘and it looks like they are g 
with it.” 


For ten or twelve days, while the tortuous é 
on, officers and men talked of nothing but tho! 
armistice. In fact, there were several prema 
tions due to fake rumors that the boche had 

One morning I met a lieutenant, an old 2 
coming out of the woods in search of cigarette 0 
He had not slept for several days, was hungry i 
clothes were wet and torn and he needed a bit 

“Any news of the armistice?’”’ he inquire 
flopped himself down on the side of the roac' 
nothing new to report in answer to his quest 

“Well, sir,” he drawled, mopping his bro.’ 
sign when ready. Something seems to tell 1e 
honor has been satisfied.” 


An interesting development in the life oft 
man was the rapid growth of an army langua 
Slang expressions came into being more quicl 
do in baseball or poker, : =| 

Casual reading of the newspapers would gi 
sion that soldiers always went “over the top.’ 
of fact, they rarely ever used that expression /™ 
selves. That was an English expression. 
boys always ‘‘jumped off” at such and § 

A man was never wounded or nicked. Hi) 
some place or other. To get killed, of course, ' 
off.” 


h 
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(Concluded on Page 52) 
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Now | have no 
more washdays!”” 


} 

‘Do you own a BlueBird? Do you know the 
joy of facing washday with a smile—realiz- 
ing that BlueBird has banished the work, 
‘and brought a finer, better way to wash? 


‘Do you know the utter ease of simply. 
putting the clothes into this wonderful 


washer and having them turned out in a few, 
minutes completely clean, then wrung out by - 


a power wringer, without effort on your part ? 
| 


Do you know the delight of changing the 
jinen as often as you wish, with BlueBird 
todo the work of the washing? Do you know 
the economy of washing things the BlueBird 
‘way; without wear or tear? (Things washed 
by BlueBird last five times as long as when 
washed on a rub-board.) BlueBird pays 
for itself over and over again by saving you, 
saving laundry expense and saving clothes. 


A small payment puts BlueBird into your 
home. Let the BlueBird dealer in your town 
demonstrate BlueBirdin yourhomefree. See 


him today. Write us for The BlueBird Book. 


| See these BlueBird superiorities: 


Handsome white enamel cabinet; Built for a life-time of service; extra 
pable top; all mechanism protected. strong, rigid frame, simple, depend- 
jHeavy copper, extra large tub, can’t able mechanism. 

liscolor clothes. Inside perfectly Large power driven wringer, swings 
smooth, nothing to tear or wear to any position; adjusts automati- 
| hings. cally for light or heavy things. ( 
|Washes by perfect rock-a-bye ac- Highest grade guaranteed motor— 
\jon; quickest, most thorough way. powerful, dependable. 


BlueBird Appliance Co., 2203 Washington Ave., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 

Any unit, regardless of size or impor- 
tance, was an “‘outfit,’’ taken from the old 
Army—an expression by the way that the 
English and French could never grasp. 

“Stuff” is personal equipment. A “‘lay- 
out” is the necessary mechanical appara- 
tus for any kind of an enterprise. 

An office or headquarters of any kind, 
official or unofficial, is a ‘‘P. C.”” Returned 
soldiers even now, in referring to the place 
they are living, will mention it to a fellow 
soldier as ‘‘a good P. C.”’ 

A box ear is called “a 48.” That is de- 
rived from the custom of moving troops in 
French box cars on the sides of which is 
usually printed in big letters ‘40 hommes 
ou 8 chevaux,’’ meaning that the car has 
a capacity of forty soldiers or eight 
horses, according to whether infantry or 
mounted troops are moving. 

To indicate hurry or hustle, the Amer- 
ican soldier invariably uses the French 
expression ‘toot sweet’’—tout de suite. 

Shells of large caliber, when fired by the 
enemy, are called “‘G. I. Cans,” the dough- 
boy picturing them in his imagination as 
large as the huge galvanized iron cans used 
round the camps as receptacles for trash, 
garbage and sometimes to protect perish- 
able food from dampness. 

Food is ‘‘chow,” as it has been in the 
Army for twenty years. 

A soldier detailed to work in the kitchen is 
a ‘‘grease ball.’’ That expression also came 
to be used for malingerers, those men who 
constantly report at sick call and who can 
never be got out for a hike or hard work. 
Canned salmon is “‘gold fish.” 

In an outfit, after the armistice, an 
expression of extreme disgust with army 
life in general or of homesickness was 
‘thinking bout Clarksville.” 

As that was not general, it may need an 
explanation. It originated with the rather 
pathetic incident of a negro soldier we 
found in a field hospital one rainy day. 


No Place Like Clarksville 


Accompanied by a friend, I had been 
going from hospital to hospital in search 
of a senior officer who had been taken out 
of the woods suffering from pneumonia 
and dysentery. In the gloomy rain late 
in the afternoon we came across a big field 
hospital to which so-called lightly wounded 
soldiers were being brought in trucks. 
They call them lightly wounded because 
they can use their legs. 

I noticed two soldiers wearing the insig- 
nia of my former battalion limping into 
the big tent, and naturally we followed. 
As we questioned one of the doughboys, 
whose nose was partly gone, I noticed 
beside him a very small, very black and 
very sick negro. The poor little black was 
so sick and frightened over the prospect of 
meeting the doctor that his face was almost 
ashen. All doubled up, with his elbows on 
the knees and his chin in his hands, he pre- 
sented a woebegone figure. The doughboy 
with his nose partly shot off was really 
cheerful in comparison with the negro. 

“What is your name?” I inquired of 
the negro soldier. 

“Muh name is Jaz Matlock,” he piped 
in a fine weak voice. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“IT comes from Clarksville,” he replied 
in a mournful whisper. 

“Clarksville, what?”’ 

‘Clarksville, Texas; Red River County.” 

This announcement was accompanied by 
a roll of the eyes and a shake of the head 
that made even the seminoseless dough- 
boy laugh through his bandages. 

Jaz suddenly looked up, fixing his big 
white eyes on mine, as if to seek the sym- 
pathy of a fellow Southerner. 

“Sir, majah,” plaintively whined the for- 
lorn darky, ‘‘I suhtinly would lak to be 
back in Clarksville!”’ 

Later it developed that Jaz Matlock had 
been ‘engineerin’ up on de road,” as he 
called it, and had “‘ketched de croup.” He 
had been working with a labor battalion 
helping to fill shell holes with crushed stone. 


A soldier dearly loves to grouch. When 
he can find nothing else on which to vent 
his wrath, there is always red tape to fall 
back on—and frequently with good cause. 

Doc Mendehlson, battalion surgeon with 
the rank of lieutenant and possessor of 
decorations for bravery, came in one day 
“burning up,” as we always expressed 
indignation. 

“There’s your red tape for you!” he 
snapped, and slapped an official envelope 
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on the table. 
for odd jobs!” 

At a meeting of the leading members of 
the medical board, it seems, there had 
been a heated discussion over the absolute 
need of a magnet for use in drawing bits 
of steel from the eyes of men working 
round an improvised foundry. And the 
regulation medical equipment did not in- 
clude a magnet. The surgeons had gone 
everywhere in search of one, but without 
success. 

“Listen, gentlemen!”’ spoke up Lieu- 
tenant Mendehlson. “You authorize me 
to proceed and I will get the necessary 
apparatus and make a magnet. I know 
where I can get the electric charge and I 
will hunt up a coil.” . 

““Excellent!’’ agreed the head surgeon. 
‘‘Go right ahead, lieutenant, and—what- 
ever the cost—turn in the bill and I will 
see that it is O.K’d.” ‘3 

Mendehlson, somewhat of an electrician 

as well as a surgeon of reputation, eventu- 
ally found what he wanted by visiting 
many French storehouses. Out of his 
pocket he paid eighty francs for his 
apparatus. Personally he did the electri- 
cal work and at the next meeting of the 
board he showed up with the much-needed 
magnet. 
“T made the bill a little less than it 
actually cost me,’ he explained, “and 
worked like a dog doing the electrical 
work. Honestly, I felt very proud of 
having solved the perplexing problem. 
But now’’—he glared as he said it— 
“look at that!” 

He opened the official letter and inside 
was returned the bill that had been 
approved by the head surgeon. The letter 
was from a junior officer in the finance 
department of the Quartermaster Corps 
and in substance said: 

“According to a paragraph in the Army 
Regulations, any officer who engages in 
activities for pay outside of his regular 
duties, while in the service of the Govern- 
ment, is subject to court-martial or other 
disciplinary action. 

“The bill is returned disapproved.” 

“T’ll get that money or bust!’’ declared 
the indignant surgeon and—after a running 
Hee letters for the next four months— 
he did. 


“I’m through volunteering 


Of late there has been much discussion 
and concern over the procuring of employ- 
ment for the discharged soldiers. In most 
cases this help is very badly needed but 
there are a few cases where the sympathy 
is wasted. 

After the discharge of our regiment at 
Camp Upton in May a favorite sergeant 
major encountered sever2l of the regi- 
mental officers on the train coming into 
New York. 

“What are you going to do now, ser- 
geant major?” Lieutenant Kilgore asked. 

“There are three different jobs that I 
have got to go and look for to-day,” the 
sergeant major replied. ‘“‘And I am scared 
to death for fear 1 will find one.” 


Stars of Another Meaning 


In the concluding days of service in 
France, particularly after the armistice, 
there was an unusual effort toward instill- 
ing in the men the spirit of discipline. In 
the long days of waiting for steamers to 
take the soldiers home this discipline was 
very necessary and the highest ranking 
officers never lost an opportunity of calling 
the attention of the men to minor infrac- 
tions of formal courtesy. 

When the advance toward Germany 
began there were thousands of negro sol- 
diers belonging to labor battalions engaged 
in repairing the roads north of Verdun so 
as to facilitate the passage of army traffic. 

A: major general stopped his car to have 
a puncture repaired. He had just been 
promoted and a brand-new red plate with 
the two stars adorned the front of the 
radiator, A negro soldier, armed with a 
pick,. stopped his work to watch the 
general alight. 

But he did not salute. 

“Come here, soldier!’”’ ordered the gen- 
eral. ‘“‘Come right here and stand at 
attention!”” The bewildered darky obeyed. 

“Have you never been taught to salute?” 

“Yas, sir, I knows how to salute.” 

“Well, don’t you salute your superior 
officers—generals and things like that?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, I suhtingly does when I 
knows ’em.”’ 

“Well, come here and let me show you 
something!”’ 
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The general led the negro round to the 
front of the car and, pointing to his red 
plate with the two stars denoting his rank, 
asked: 

“Do you know what that means?” 

““Y_y-yas, sir,’”’ stammered the darky 
doughboy, scratching his head in perplex- 
ity. “I reck’n dat means dat de gem’men 
has got some folks back home wot’s gone 
to war.” 


In this matter of saluting, Ward Miller, 
one of the war correspondents, was always 
having trouble with the strict army disci- 
plinarians. Miller being such a retiring 
gentle-natured fellow, nobody ever under- 
stood just why they picked on him. The 
accredited correspondents wore the regu- 
lation uniform of an officer, without insig- 
nia of rank, and were often mistaken for 
officers. The matter of saluting was always 
embarrassing to them. It finally became 
necessary for General Nolan, head of the 
second section of the General Staff, to issue 
a letter fixing their status and method of 
procedure. They were advised not to initi- 
ate salutes but always to return them. 

One day Miller wandered into the head- 
quarters of the Third Army at Coblenz 
to make some inquiry and there encoun- 
tered a rather severe lieutenant colonel. 
The officer glared fiercely and waited, but 
Miller didn’t know what he was glaring 
about. 

“Why don’t you salute?”’ the officer 
demanded. 

“Why, I’m not supposed to salute,” 
explained Miller. ‘‘I’m not an officer. 
I’m a civilian—a correspondent.” 

“That makes no diiference,”’ insisted 
the officer. ‘‘You are in the uniform of an 
officer and must salute.” 

“My instructions from headquarters,” 
replied Miller, getting a little piqued him- 
self, ‘‘are that we must never initiate sa- 
lutes but should always return them.” 
With that he presented his credentials. 

“Very well, then,’”’ barked the irate 
lieutenant colonel. And promptly he 
walked to the center of the room, faced 
about, clicked his heels and, with all the 
pomp he could muster, gave Miller a 
punctilious salute. 

There was no way out of it and Miller’s 
hand reluctantly went up to the rim of 
his overseas cap. 


“They Shall Not—Walk’’ 


One of the very best young officers I have 
ever known was pulled out of the line very 
much against his wishes and assigned to 
the rather difficult job of the administra- 
tion and care of twenty-five motor cars 
and their drivers in the Press Section. 
It was also his duty to ascertain at what 
point along the Front correspondents 
wanted to be sent and to apportion and 
dispatch the cars equitably. As two or 
three correspondents had to occupy one 
car frequently and could seldom agree on 
the route, the difficulties of this officer can 
be imagined. He had to be a diplomat as 
well as a disciplinarian, none of his odd 
duties being covered by regulations. He 
bitterly resented the assignment but—like 
a good officer—philosophically decided to 
do the best he could. He succeeded admi- 
rably but never got over his regret. 

This young officer was quite a wit and 
mimic and frequently would come into 
headquarters and recite the following 
imaginary conversation supposed to be 
had upon his return home: 

“‘Father,’’ he would begin, mimicking a 
baby boy, ‘‘what did you do in the great 
war?” 

“Me, son?”’ his chest expanding, “‘why, 
I was the brave taxicab starter at Verdun.” 


The soldier instinctively resented the 
presence of a visitor in civilian clothes, 
especially if that civilian happened to be a 
man under thirty years of age. 

On one occasion a member of Congress 
reported at our headquarters to be con- 
ducted on a trip round the Front. With 
him was his son, a young man apparently 
about the same age as Conway, the soldier 
chauffeur. 

As the automobile rolled along the road 
a discussion rose among the passengers as 
to the need of men back home as well as 
in the Army. Apparently the chauffeur 
was not listening, his eyes glued on the 
road. Though not intending to reflect on 
the young man visitor, it could be seen 
that the drift of the conversation was 
making him a little fidgety. The conduct- 
ing officer, a lieutenant, noticed this and 


_was a brave soldier. 


to relieve any possible emba 
called attention to the fact tha 
plenty of strong young men 
States it would be impossible { 
Army comfort in the field. 
“Yes, I feel that way about i 
the young man. ‘But I will 
Army the minute they call me.” 
“You bet your life you will,” 
remarked Conway, the driver, 
shoulder. ‘“‘That’s the way they 


A great problem of some of 
men upon their return to the § 
been to keep from being a kill. 
gullible parents begin to repeat t 
hardships and sufferings of the 
the Front. Usually the soldie 
been through real hardships will 
about them, but there are others 
to take a delight in working thei 
tion by picturing the most te 
impossible things. And the wor 
their loved ones believe these gs 
apparently enjoy repeating ther 

A sweet old lady met Major 
distinguished officer commandi 
talion in the 306th Infantry. H 
served under him and naturally 
inquired as to his welfare. 

“Oh, poor boy, he’s in a terr 
tion!”’ she said. ‘‘He has no 
work yet and cannot because } 
so upset with the horrible thin 
saw and suffered. One particul 
the memory of a terrible we 
trenches. It must have been hi 

The major pricked up his 
interest, knowing that his bat 
never had any terrible time in th 
most of the fighting having beeni 

“Yes,”’ she went on, “he tel 
he had to crawl back and fort} 
You know, they had little gat 
trenches, he says, and the gates 
by placing the dead bodies o 
and Frenchmen in the grour 


‘Now isn’t that a bird?” 1] 


Notonyourlife! Isimplyhadt| 
is certainly a terrible thing bi 
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Music in the Nigt 
We were stationed in the 
Meaux, near Chateau-Thierr 
weeks prior to the German * 
15, 1918, which finally result 
counter-attack and the boche 
of the sector. During this tin 
raided us at least three times 
it got to be so regular that 
visit of the airmen failed to ( 
excitement among the soldier) 


part of the enemy. 

One of these signs was the)pl 
of big guns. 

Capt. Gerald Morgan and We 
room gossiping one night durii4l 
when we heard an unusually /2 
sion of a-shell. The whole hoi 
and instinctively the thougl § 
that the advance had starte 
unuttered belief was quickly ¢f 

Lieutenant Delany stuck 8 
the door and calmly assured ul ~ 
doing on the attack! They” 
upward, indicating an_airial 
dropped a grand piano in thea 


As our ship sailed ; 
Harbor on the homeward * 


moment in silence. Then spok@! 
standing near: i 
“Tf I ever look her in th ® 
they’ll certainly have to tur tl 
round.” . | 


Nt 


: outfit to- 


man who knows how to handle a lot of green 
doesn’t worry us talking about our chances, but 


: “Come on, boys! We’re going to see Jerry to- 


| 
t ort of officer makes it seem easy, and he could ~ 


ae God help the officer, anyhow, that has to 
‘of buck privates. Their standard for men is 
i and they have no mercy. 

emes the officers are good from a military stand- 
have no sense from a human standpoint. Once 
‘. twenty kilos without food. We’d just been 
-tack and corn willy and were about to set our 
| when our officer yelled: ‘Forward! March! 
bei things away!’ We cursed in cadence. We 
‘ow it away! Where do you get that stuff?’ He 
Woof then, and made us march fifteen more kilos 
ibe What he didn’t tell us was that a general 
«cing us and that it wouldn’t have been soldierly 
en caught eating. If he’d told us we’d have 
ahe wanted without kicking much. We’d always 
00b officer told us, but we insisted on our right 
v le doing it.” 


eee ting Commissioned Officers 
“tft sure did consecrate our lives to embittering 
§of the officers we didn’t like. Sometimes we sat in 
s riticizing them in clear, carrying tones. Once a 
tenant fell into the trap, and stuck his head in 
)dsaid: ‘I want you fellows to know I’m not as 
look!’ Were we abashed? We were not! We 
we don’t mean you, lieutenant; we don’t think 
oofy as you look.’ He was the same lieutenant 
s ulling us down hard one day, when the mud was 
show was not at hand, and we were dead tired. I 
| tired. He was raving his head off, and he 
+ “If you don’t look out some of you birds will 
eavenworth.’ One of the fellows replied: ‘You 
-he perspective, lieutenant. I’m soaking wet, 
‘aworth has dry rooms and a place to sleep.’ 
‘a pretty merciless lot of guys. I was with an 
‘ short time that had a captain who was kind- 
and yet we treated him worse than the yellow- 


ihe outfit. He was a fat Falstaffian captain, who 
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used to swell up and fly every time he gave a command. 
We didn’t respect him. I can’t tell you why. There was 
just some inherent lack of authority and dignity in the 
man that even his uniform couldn’t camouflage. For one 
thing, he’d been on some governor’s staff in peacetime. 
Then he was an awful liar and braggart. 

- “Tt was a shame when I think how he knew us all by our 
first names, and how crazy he’d get if anyone picked on 
any of us. I will say this, that no one outside our own 
outfit knew how we treated him. We showed him great 
respect in public, and the poor goof would swell up with 
pride. I think he must have fooled himself at those times 
into thinking that he really had us in the hollow of his 
hand. Anyhow, he wore to perfection the air of benevolent 
despot. If a fellow from any other outfit ever said ‘I hear 
your captain is a damn fool,’ we’d say ‘Where do you get 
that stuff? He’sthe best ever!’ Then we’d go off and take 


‘it out on him. Particularly we joshed him if he tried to 


ride. ‘Aw, get off that horse!’ we’d say. ‘Now listen,’ he’d 
come back, ‘I’m captain.’ ‘But,’ we’d say, ‘you aren’t 
riding like one. What if General Pershing should come 
along and see you riding like that? We’re telling you for 
your own good.’”’ 

Yet, when an officer was what the soldiers called “all 
right,”’ they had for him an affection and respect that put 
him in the superbuddy class. If, added to his military 
efficiency and humanness, he had the quality of magnet- 
ism, they would have died for him. You should listen to 
the messenger, runner, orderly and hero-worshiper of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, of the 168th. 

“The general goes over with the first wave. I know, 
because I go with him, and I don’t like it. I remember 
once he and a major and I were climbing over to take a 
look at Hill 268 and a sniper was picking at us. The gen- 
eral said: ‘That man’s a damn poor shot or he’d got one 
of us.’ 

“He’s got the reputation of putting headquarters ahead 
of the advance line, and he just about does it. Once we 
were out near Céte de ChAtillon where the shells were burst- 
ing. The general stood up, never batting an eye, but if 
any of the fellows stood up he’d yell: ‘I thought I told you 
to get down!’ 

“Well, he stands there scribbling an order and then he 
says to me: ‘You can take this message.’ 


By Maude Radford 
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“What I thought 
was ‘Yes, I can go 
out there and shoot 
myself’; but what 
I said was ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“So out I went, 
with pictures of the 
hospitals and the 
Red Cross. All I 
could see was the 
ground jumping up, 
and I told myself 
good-by. But any- 
one close to the gen- 
eral seems to have 
luck. I got through. 

“He’s a man as 
well as a general. 
One time he’s out 
walking toward the 
Front, wearing a lit- 
tle dude cap and car- 
rying a cane. He 
came across some 
boys of the first-aid 
supply packing up 
some stuff. They 
were dead tired and 
were resting. 

“They got up as 
General MacArthur 
reached them, and 
one of them said to 
him: ‘Give us a 
hand, you. Pickup 
some stuff and come 
on.’ 


“Ttold them who 
he was, but he 
wouldn’t drop the 
stuff; and he made 
me take a load too.” 
““*You’re tired, 
boys,’ he said. 
“That’s my idea 
of a general; one 
that goes over the 
top with the boys.” 
Or you should hear Mike Donaldson, of the 165th, 
boasting about his colonel, ‘‘ Wild Bill’? Donovan, and inci- 
dentally showing that he was a pretty good buddy himself. 
“A wonderful leader of men he is, with a wonderful 
accurate judgment of pace. Nota braggadocio man at all. 
But he’d say: ‘Boys, just follow meand IJ’ll bring you out 
all right.’ And he would. He’d go anywhere. He had 
more guts than a government mule. Some of the officers 
used to say: ‘If only Donovan is wounded there’ll be a 
chance for some of the rest of us to live.’”’ 


The American Raid in Lunéville 


a E KNEW I was strong. I used to be a professional 

boxer. When he sent me out under fire to bring in the 
wounded I’d remember I was from the school of Donovan 
and I didn’t bat a lash, but went straight out, fearless, and 
several times I saved the Government ten thousand dollars. 
I’d shake the men to see if they were alive, for no good to 
carry them in if they weren’t. One time under Landres et 
St. Georges I brought in six off a field that was being 
pounded to pieces, and I put them under cover on a sunken 
road. Poor fellows, but they were glad. They said: ‘Mike, 
how we love you; you’ve saved our lives!’”’ 

Or hear his men talk of Capt. Henry Bootz, German 
born, commanding a group of Irish born. From the very 
beginning he was devoted to them. One of his favorite 
stories in officers’ mess after arrival in France was about 
one of his men, who as soon as he stepped off the boat 
was addressed by a bystander: ‘‘Well, now you are over 
here, when are you going to start to fight?” ‘Right 
now,” said the Irishman; and he did. 

He never had any reservations about his men, but they 
did about him, up till the time he conducted the first big 
American raid in Lunéville. As he marched ahead of them 
toward the German wire a question came up in their 
minds, but he knew nothing about it till the raid was over. 

He always carried a cane on the field. The story goes 
that only two or three times did he drop it. Once was in 
the Chateau-Thierry drive, when he saw a German shoot 
the hand off one of his men. He seized the man’s rifle and 
killed the German. Another time was after he returned 
from the Lunéville raid. A French lieutenant who had 

(Conciuded on Page 57) 
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heNurse 
.NOWS 


The nurse is trained to know—disciplined to help in 
spite of conditions—constantly alert—doing the right thing 
at the right time—always. 


The nurse knows CHLOROX is an antiseptic as well 
as a perfect cleanser; she knows what that clean uncandied 
CHLOROX taste means—that your mouth is thoroughly 
clean—that the microscopic channels through which nature 
supplies the reconstruction materials are being opened, 


strengthened and the flow stimulated. To help nature the 
nurse knows CHLOROX. 


One tube of CHLOROX is three months of careful 
treatment. CHLOROX is the sure guard to teeth, 


“CHLOROX does not waste — never hardens in the tube” 


NULYNE LABORATORIES 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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mouth and throat—at the point where most diseases make 
their attack and initial progress. 


The last bit of paste squeezed from the CHLOROX 
tube is as fresh, smooth and cleansingly effective as the 
first CHLOROX from one just opened. The key 


empties the tube. mE 


To the smoker CHLOROX has an additional 
appeal—used as a mouth cleanser upon retiring there 
is no ‘‘smoker’s taste”’ at reveille— and CHLOROX 


starts the whole day clean in the morning. 


CHLOROX is sold— everywhere! 
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h him said that a wounded American soldier 
man wire. The captain went out, found that 
- had been blown off, put a tourniquet on it, 
him back three hundred yards. That cane 
ry useful in hooking men back into shell holes 
ere going into unnecessary danger. The last 
yed it was when he was wounded. It flew one 
yipe another. Three days later one of his men 
«to him. He had risked his life to get them. 
. an outfit in the country that, when it is in 
ite buddy mood, does not tell such stories 
and men. There are countless stories about 
Capt. Glen Haines; or Captain Koeppel; 
»ph Smith, who, when he and his men swam 
ver Meuse, plunged in first, exposing himself 
ey fire, got the location of six machine 

, tured them all, with nineteen men. 
| buddy job was to be funny. Those outfits 
strain best that had three or four comedians 


,, and nearly always the comedians were 
rone with any glint of humor in his composi- 
ertime developing it. 

ty of field artillery kept itself going by an 
dtinued play, in which they imagined them- 
sbyalty. It started at Chateau-Thierry, when 
ss some Algerians from whom he used to 
Tis buddy began to call him the Bey of Al- 
ess him as ‘‘Excellency.’’ He would not be 
» he created his buddy Caliph of Bagdad. 
dd was King of Siam, and so on. The whole 


: better than 
2rmore, Spain 
‘herself, which 


afrom satisfied 
lishe played in 


iry bookshop. 
Madrid, Bar- 


in dozens of 
a bookstalls 


/omanones made to Paris in January 

it Wilson. There is a report throughout the 
eved by all the common people, that in the 
‘President Wilson hinted that the Allies had 
a cleaning up messes in Southeastern Euxope 
un did not herself tend to matters in South- 
ve the Allies themselves were not too pre- 
ke a hand. The report is interesting not so 
srobably accuracy as for the fact that the 
e that such was the substance of the con- 


: 


S 


sje Spanish tragedy borders on farce. The 
nd to have said to the military attaché of one 
»mbassies some six months before the armi- 
‘| sorry for the Allies but, confidentially, 


” 


w that they can’t possibly win.’’ Of course 


\e 


well or if he hit an unpopular person with a brick they ad- 
vanced him from the status of musselman to dervish or 
whirling dervish. The Bey would question the Caliph, 
trying to convict him of intimacy with the Kaiser. 

“Did the Kaiser visit you at your castle?” 

“Nay, Excellency.” 

“‘How did these rumors, then, emanate?” 

“Sire, they were the work of my enemy in Egypt.” 

But the Bey would finally convict the Caliph and they 
would hang him on a caisson. Simple fooling, perhaps, but 
it helped the morale of the artillerymen. 

The members of the same battery were perfectly willing 
to play jokes on each other. Once, in the hike to Sedan, 
when the men were walking, half asleep, by the caissons, 
they approached a creek. The bridge over it had been 
broken, but at first they did not observe this. The first 
caisson passed over, and the man in charge of it got an icy 
bath. He said nothing, crawled out, slipped into ithe 
bushes and watched the others come through. Here and 
there the men saw the hole and dodged it; those who didn’t 
were presently wet and limping. i 

Throughout the night as they advanced, the men with 
the hardiest brand of humor would pass a little way down 
the line, asking: ‘‘Did you get through that bridge?’” 

“Naw, I saw it.” 

Then the questioners would feel the knees of the an- 
swerers and generally find them dripping wet. 

This same battery took great happiness from its cook, a 
buddy to all of them; a Greek, whom they had named the 
Saloniki Kid. He was a good cook. He had also a choice 
line of profanity which endeared him to the men. He put 
their interests very definitely in the foreground. Once, up 


Madrid, Under Martial Law 
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His Majesty’s confidential information came from the 
military attaché of the German Embassy. Early in the 
war the Germans had arranged a special private news 
service for the king, in which he was daily given advance 
information as to just where the German Armies would be 
the next day. The information was conveyed each morn- 
ing from the German Embassy to the palace. There was 
usually, in the first years of the war, something which the 
Germans could predict with some certainty, and it was 
natural that the king came to feel that he was really sitting 
in on the very innermost councils of the German General 
Staff. Meanwhile the Allies almost entirely neglected any 
sort of propaganda. 

Even England neglected to cultivate the English queen 


in the Spanish palace, neglected it until she finally begged . 
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at the front line, he pulled up barbed-wire stakes to make 
a fire. Being expostulated with he answered simply: 
‘«The mens must have coffee.’”? When enraged he would, if 
so inclined, run after a colonel with a cleaver. There is 
one major whom he expects some day to nick. It was while 
the battery was going toward Sedan, and though the 
armistice was expected they were advancing through 
shells. 

The major ordered the Saloniki Kid to take his kitchen 
forward, and when he reached a certain crossroads, which 
was shelled every five minutes, he was to wait for three 
shells, and then dart across. 

The Saloniki Kid was anxious to obey orders, for just a 
few moments before a shell had made a direct hit on a 
caisson, and the results had been gruesome. He reached 
the crossroads, got off his kitchen, got behind a limber and 
waited while three shells crashed down. Then he got back 
on his kitchen, but instead of dashing through he waited 
for five more minutes, then started across just as a series 
of three more shells began. That night at chow the Saloniki 
Kid’s cleaver worked overtime, and every time it made a 
strike he said something about ‘‘One hell of a major!” 

And now the soldiers who tell these stories at home find, 
after the very first, that their best auditors are not civilians 
but soldiers. They fight the battles o’er, and the overseas 
ties of friendship strengthen. They have deserved much 
of the world, these warriors of ours, but at last they may 
find that their most precious possession, next to the con- 
sciousness of having done their duty, is the continuation 
of these old relationships. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two artacles by Mrs. Maude 
Radford Warren. 


them to supply her with a 
special news service from 
the Allied General Staff, 
similar to that which the 
King was receiving from the 
other side. She protested 
thatshe was powerless, with- 
out such an antidote, to 
persuade the king of his er- 
rors. The service was estab- 
lished, though too late to be 
of much help. At the time 
of the armistice the palace 
was being supplied with 
regular dope sheets of ad- 
vanceinformationfrom both 
the German and the British 
Embassies. I was unable to 
learn in Spain whether the 
palace has a well-developed 
sense of humor or not, but 
the people who know the 
story certainly have. 

The great mass of the 
Spanish people object to be- 
ing judged by the views on 
the war expressed by either 
the court or the aristocracy. 
The mass may have been 
ignorant and ill-informed, 
but it was certainly not pro- 
German. As a matter of 
fact it was not half so inter- 
ested in what was going on 
north of the Pyrenees as in 
the rising cost of bread at 
home. Spain is not so much 
pro-anything as hungry. 
“Tt certainly pays to be neutral,” I find that I 
wrote in my journal the first day of my journey. 
“Such luxury! Butter and fruit and milk. All the 
sugar I want and the whitest bread I have seen in 
eighteen months. I look out of the window on green grass 
and green trees, and there is hardly a soul in sight. All this 
after eight weeks in cold, rainy, crowded, wheatless, sugar- 
less Paris. Spain is living in luxury. Why, I even went into 
the station restaurant at Irun yesterday, as we were chang- 
ing cars at the border, and bought all the sweet milk choco- 
late I wanted, which was a good deal, for only the day before 
in Paris even the limited supplies of plain chocolate with 
practically no sugar at all had failed. Even my special 
card of introduction to the lady in the chocolate shop on 
the Boulevard des Italiens had failed to unlock her special 
cupboard of reserves.” 

When I went down into the dining room that first day in 
Madrid I realized exactly how Irvin Cobb felt when he 
wrote of how he was going to say in the first New York 
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restaurant he could find after arriving from Europe: 
“Stand back! Stand well back to avoid being splashed.” 

Like most first impressions, my first impression of Spain 
was all wrong. Spain is not living in luxury. Only a few 
days later infuriated hungry mobs of people gathered in 
the streets of Madrid and broke into no less than two 
hundred bread shops and provision stores, and simply 
looted them. Even the olives were ankle deep on some of 
the floors when the mob had finished six hours later. 
Wherever I went throughout the country, when I turned 
aside from hotels and wealthy homes, I encountered the 
unrest of hungry people. The last glimpse I had of Spain 
was a bread riot in Algeciras, where five hundred women 
stormed the barracks and officers beat the soldiers because 
they were reluctant to charge upon either their own or 
somebody else’s mother. 

The Spanish people are largely inarticulate except when 
they cut loose and create a disorder. The orderly processes 
of life make no place for the great mass of the people to 
express themselves. If they speak at all it must be in a 
disorderly way. Literacy ranges from forty or fifty per 
cent in the larger centers down to twenty or fifteen per cent 
in the rural districts. 

“Most anything may happen most any day,” said one 
very experienced observer, the leading member of his pro- 
fession in all Spain; ‘‘and then again, nothing may happen 
except a bullfight.” 

Indeed, the Spanish bullfight plays no unimportant réle 
in Spanish affairs. If the bullfights are postponed or the 
people simply cannot wait until next Sunday for a fight 
they go out in the middle of the week and start one of their 
own. A little blood is spilt and the situation eases off. 

There is an unpredictable element in Spanish nature 
which always leaves one guessing. One never knows what 
will happen. Some say that it is the blood of the Moor 
which fools the prophets. One does not travel far without 
reminders of Napoleon’s remark that the Orient begins at 
the Pyrenees. Others explain the fact by saying that 
among Spanish folk personalities are vastly more important 
than principles. Spain worships heroes. If President 
Wilson, for example, who has been for two years the great 
popular hero of Spain, had walked through the streets of 
Madrid in February and just winked at the people, he 
could have overturned the government. But that is not 
claiming so much as it seems to claim, for the government 
is always on the point of being overturned. I was told 
that there had been no less than one hundred and twenty- 
five crises in the Spanish Government during the regency 
of the present king. 


The King Takes Advice From the Times 


OU see at once the hopelessness of attempting to 

classify Spanish opinion when you try to grasp the dif- 
ferences between the various parties that make up the 
Cortes. There were at least fifteen of these parties in the last 
Cortes, which merely means that there were fifteen politi- 
cal leaders, each with his own small clique behind him. 
The Conservatives have three parties; the Liberals, three; 
the Regionalists, three; the Republicans, two; the Re- 
formists, one; the Socialists, three. 

The Conservative leaders are Dato, La Cierva and 
Maura, the present Premier, who replaced Count Roma- 
nones last April. La Cierva is the only one of these three 
who has not previously been Premier. Each of these men 
has a party in the Cortes—the Mauristas, the Datistas and 
the Laciervistas. These men do not differ on important 
matters except that they cannot all three be Premiers at 


Some of the Striking Bakers in Madrid 
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A Typical Barcelona Street in the Old 
Part of the City 


the same time. They and their followers are conservative 
monarchists. Their common motto is ‘‘ Keep ’em down!”’ 

At the time I was in Spain the government was passing 
through one of its hundred and twenty-five crises. Roma- 
nones had resigned and the king had refused to accept the 
resignation for the simple reason that he knew of no one 
to put in his place. During the period of uncertainty the 
London Times suggested editorially that Sefior Maura 
would be the best man to try this time. The leaders of some 
of the other parties in the Cortes solemnly assured me that 
if the king listened to the London Times, and there was 
some suspicion that the Times’ editorial was inspired, 
there would certainly be a revolution in Spain the very day 
of the appointment. This is one illustration of how un- 
predictable Spanish affairs are. Maura was appointed and 
the revolution is not yet, though the new Premier is par- 
ticularly disliked as the man who, ten years ago, ordered 
the shooting of one of the army officers as a scapegoat be- 
cause of a scandal in Morocco. The more liberal elements 
in Spain say frankly ‘“‘Maura is a brute’; but Maura is 
Premier. 

The present Spanish Government therefore represents a 
swing toward the extreme Right, a movement which, be it 
noted, was anticipated and suggested by the London 
Times more than two months before it came. 

The leaders of the Liberal parties are Count Romanones, 
Santiago Alba and Garcia Prieto. Romanones, who has 
twice been Premier in the last few years and was recently 
replaced by Maura, is a very rich man. I am reliably 
informed that heis probably not guilty of all the profiteering 
that has been charged to his credit in the last five years. 
It is not denied, however, that Count Romanones, whom 
the Germans did not love, gambled heavily on the Allies 
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and enormously increased his wealth by aiding 
is generally regarded as the strongest man in § 
were only as strong in character as he igs in 
brains, and had a cherry tree and a hatchet. 
Romanones might some day enshrine himself 
history. 

The three leaders in the Liberal parties g 
leaders in the Conservative Party, not very far 
each other in principles. Each has his person; 
The Liberals, like the Conservatives, are y 
These two groups in the Cortes can muster ; 
hundred votes, about three-quarters of the box 

The Regionalist factions are led by Camho, | 
Rodés. These men have been working for the j 
of autonomy in the government of some of tj 
provinces, particularly for Catalonia. They eg 
fied neither as Conservatives nor Liberals. The 
ends against the middle, inclining more often 
Left than toward the Right merely because the 
naturally more progressive, is more willing to 
These leaders can muster between thirty and: 

The Republicans, under the leadership of 
Lerroux and Marcelino Domingo, are bluntly fo 


Domingo Starts Something 


NE afternoon last October the Cortes wa: 

the causes of some of the more recent crise: 
ernment. These crises had become so comme 
single one no longer excited much interest. The 
grouped together and treated generically even: 
discussion. At best it was a dull afternoon unt 
passed round that Marcelino Domingo was a 
loose some barbarities. 

At length Marcelino obtained the floor ; 
“When a king no longer represents his people 
was interrupted by hoots and hisses from the n 
Domingo folded his arms dramatically and wa 
until curiosity compelled the disturbersto pause. 
he ought to abdicate.” 

“He has said it!” yelled a spectator in { 
Pandemonium broke loose. 

For the first time in the history of the Corte 
had proclaimed from the floor that the kin 
abdicate. Above the uproar came the insist 
from the monarchists that Domingo be expellec 
the street. But the Republicans had fores 
possibility, and outside the Cortes—‘“‘the mon. 
some people call it—a horde of Republicans ha 
marching up there in a body from the Casa) 
Radical, the Republican clubhouse over in t] 
While the Cortes debated what to do with D 
followers outside were slowly marching round t 
kept in motion by the police, who could not 
disperse, waiting to hail their leader the mome 
ence was no longer required within. Word wi 
the members of the Cortes, and wiser counsel 
Domingo established a precedent in topies for 
tained his seat and lost a chance to lead a riot. | 

The front door of the Casa del Pueblo Radiei 
with the scars of bullets that flew the night afte 
speech in the Cortes. Some of the older boys w! 
the club raised the cry of Viva la Repéblica! 
the police had fired at them. Their fathers, fri 
dows above, had returned the fire, but no one 
killed. The walls of the clubhouse are hung ¥ 
to the memory of other Republicans who hay) 

(Continued on Page 61) 4 
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the cause, most of them having 
down by the police in street riots. 
how near Spain is to an eruption 


ery week. ‘ 
summer of 1917 the nation came 
a republic than it ever has before 
The Cortes had been dissolved, 
ig has a right to dissolve it when 
ag too troublesome or too hope- 
this time the Left—a combina- 
all the more liberal political 
went to Barcelona and set up 
The moment was favorable for 
The army, which is usually the 
of the Conservatives, was dis- 
charging the king with having 
' to make promotions without 
merit. The army and the rump 
twing together. People hourly 
‘that a republic would be declared, 
| movement hung fire. Many 
lame Alexander Lerroux, the 
»publican leader, for the delay, 
ey claim, amounted to a betrayal 
use. For six weeks he left his 
‘without orders, shipped his fam- 
yance, and then followed them. 
le the king made up with the 
/1 the movement collapsed. 
dozen Socialists and one Republi- 
i clapped into jail. In the new 
{that followed, the imprisoned 
secured their release from jail 
felected to the Cortes. The other 
papaeone in the Cortes reminded 
ist deputies that they were really 
{ by the grace of the government 
ted the idea. The deputies 
e Conservatives that they were 
’ by the grace of the people, a 
LW variety of grace for Spain to 


117 Republican movement failed 
oof a leader. That is why every 
é¢failsin Spain. For this same rea- 
jis always unpredictable. Thena- 
/y fairly dizzy with movements but 
merry-go-round. Plenty of lead- 
10 good leaders, no consistently 
ction. 

re two more political parties, the 
js and the Socialists, to consider 
‘:vass of the Cortes. 
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| Spanish Liberals 


eformist leader is Melguiades 
|The party belongs loosely with 
‘but its policy is really opportu- 
iwill stand by the king when the 
ds by reform in the government. 
i: it is Republican. It is against 
sat military establishment, which 
obstacle to reform. In Morocco 
ls a less military form of govern- 
izven argues for disposing of the 
ogether. It argues that if there 
colony there would be no need 
large army, and the way would 
\9en for other reforms. 

cialists have as leaders Iglenaz, 
nd Prieto. Iglenaz is an old man, 
ele, even an invalid. Prof. Julian 
cholds the chair of logic in the 
sy in Madrid and is one of those 
2 elected to the Cortes from jail. 
»nes from Bilbao, where he worked 
ip from newsboy to labor leader. 
} reason he was not elected from 


mM in 1917. His election was his 
"and safe-conduct to return. 
ithe speaker. He is reported to 
jy little about Socialism, but he 
lw to handle a crowd. Professor 
03 the brains of the Socialist move- 
h is really far more practical 
ipretical. Spain has never even 
i) trouble to translate Marx, the 
ish translation having been made 

Argentina. 
groups last named—the 
ins, Reformists and Socialists— 
rty or fifty votes in the Cortes, 
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forms a ministry either from his own 
group or by a coalition. The ministry, 
whatever it is, is able to control the elec- 
tion, so that the new Cortes is packed with 
a membership the vast majority of which 
is hand picked. There is universal suffrage 
for every male over twenty-five, but there 
are just as many ways in Spain to control 
the vote of ignorant men as there are in 
other countries; just as many ways, and 
then some more. 

There is no one in Spain who finds it 
more difficult to predict what is going to 
happen to-morrow than does the king. His 
is a difficult part. Heis a good sport; abso- 
lutely fearless, according to popular re- 
port; a Liberal, some will tell you, and yet 
he cannot forget, as he told Mr. Gerard, 
that he is an Austrian archduke as well as a 
Spanish king. People admire his horseman- 
ship and his polo playing, but they wish he 
would devote the same zeal to correcting 
the bad government of his country. He is 
an ardent militarist, and yet I heard a man 
who professed great sympathy with the 
Socialists say that the happiest solution of 
present difficulties would be for the king to 
declare a republic and become its first presi- 
dent. The speaker was entirely in earnest. 

Again the Spanish are unpredictable. 
They like the king; they don’t like him. 
One evening last winter the great Pastora, 
the Spanish dancer who has the whole 
Iberian world at her feet, returned from 
South America, where she had met with 
royal receptions. On the first night of her 
reappearance in Madrid the king attended 
the performance. Pastora is a great favorite 
at the palace, often being invited there to 
give private performances. That night the 
king entered late and came directly to the 
front of the royal box. The crowd gave 
him a very chilly reception. There were 
some very awkward moments. 


Good Feeling for America 


Pastora appeared, danced and brought 
down the house. The spectators went wild. 
She sang a song, made for the occasion, 
about how she had been to South America 
and South America had loved her; but 
really it was not she that they loved, it 
was Spain, the motherland from which she 
came. The audience rose and yelled with 
delight, whereupon Pastora hushed them 
a moment and then, pointing to the royal 
box, exclaimed dramatically: ‘‘Don’t cheer 
me, cheer the king; he is Spain.” The 
audience took the cue and gave the king 
all the vociferous approval that they had 
withheld earlier in the evening. | 

It is an open’ secret that the king sev- 
eral times has threatened to resign. Two 
years ago in May he had to settle one of 
these chronic crises, and decided that it 
would be wise this time to form a truly 
nationalist ministry, selecting leaders from 
all the more conservative parties. He 
called the leaders for a conference at the 
palace and proposed the plan. The 
Reformists hesitated, they wanted some 
time to consider it; but the king was very 
firm, saying: “If you delay your decision, 
in the morning I shall not be here.” 

Again it was personality more than 
principles. The Reformists might not like 
the monarchical principle, but they re- 
spected the king as the strongest man at 
that moment in Spain. They decided 
immediately. The king is no dilettante; 
he has a very firm grip on the government, 
such as it is, and is capable of very decisive 
action. But one has to remember that the 
government of Spain and the people of 
Spain are not identical. The king has had 
no trial of strength with the people, and 
at present he is leaning unusually far away 
from the people toward the Right, as the 
appointment of Sefior Maura to the pre- 
miership indicates. 

The United States is very popular. This 
is one gauge on the present character of 
public opinion. The old soreness about the 
Spanish-American War has entirely dis- 
appeared. Ambassador Willard is easily 
the most popular diplomat in Madrid. 
President Wilson, who is to the Spaniards 
the symbol of all that America stands for, 
is so popular that his picture and his biog- 
raphy are on almost every news stand, 
and the haberdasher is advertising ‘‘ Wil- 
son caps.” 

Spain recognizes that she lost Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines by her own 
fault. She did not govern them properly 
and she deserved to lose them. But these 
same people say that bad government in 
the colonies was really not so much a 
form of discrimination against the subject 
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peoples as it seems, for it was not so very 
different from the sort of government she 
is giving herself. I have even heard 
Spaniards say that it was a kindness to 
Spain to take the colonies away from her. 
At any rate, the United States is very 
popular among the mass of the people. 
America stands for new and very per- 
suasive ideals both of liberty and of inter- 
national policy. 

“We wrote Don Quixote,” said one 
gentleman to me, ‘‘but it remained for 
the United States to put the principles 
of Don Quixote into practice. We never 
could have believed that you would do it.” 

“‘America has saved the morality of the 
world,” said another. ‘“‘When the war 
began it was evident that America had 
only to remain neutral, supply the warring 
nations with the instruments of destruc- 
tion, wait for them to destroy each other 
and then become the greatest nation in the 
world. The spectacle of a great nation 
throwing away these advantages to enter 
the war for a principle has been tremen- 
dous.”’ 

From the beginning of the war the 
liberal forces of Spain were pro-Ally while 
the reactionary and aristocratic forces 
were pro-German. The Center—I speak 
now not so much of politics as of public 
opinion—was ill-informed and bewildered. 
The German propaganda was strong and 
effective and carried a great many people 
with it. When the armistice came there 
was a great scramble in the Center to 
board the Allied band wagon. The Center 
thus joined the Left in protestations of 
Allied sympathy. 

The Right is still unconverted. Its 
faithful ally in Central Europe has dis- 
appeared, leaving Spanish aristocracy and 
the old order greatly weakened. The 
Right is in a panic, wondering whether it 
can stem the tide of liberalism that is now 
sweeping across the country. For the 
last few months Spain has been a bedlam 
of strikes and riots. The assertion is fre- 
quently made that these disturbances are 
really caused by the provocation of the rul- 
ing classes, who have seen that now or 
never is the time to dig in for the defense 
of their positions. The Spanish Right does 
not take kindly to reconstruction. 

Meanwhile, Spain is hungry. 

There are at present two possibilities 
for Spain. I was about to say two and no 
more. But probably I ought to add a third. 


Three Possibilities 


A constitutional convention is in the of- 
fing. It may be called upon to make modi- 
fication in the election laws, the Morocco 
policy, the army system and its relation 
to the civil government; but most im- 
portant of all it may have to take up the 
matter of clipping the wings of the mon- 
archy. 

True, the Cortes has power to amend 
the present constitution, but the king 
also has power to dissolve the Cortes, as 
he not infrequently does when it becomes 
troublesome. The king also has power to 
settle things by royal decrees without so 
much as saying “‘By your leave” to the 
Cortes. 

The second possibility is revolution. 
You cannot blink that fact. For months 
it has been prancing the streets of every 
city and it has been debated in the liberal 
club of every village. I have even heard 
it discussed very candidly in second and 
third class compartments in the trains. 
This eventuality is greatly feared. When 
I left Spain a few weeks ago, nearly if not 
quite the entire country was under martial 
law. 

The constitutional guaranties of the 
right of public assembly, free speech and 
a free press had been suspended. The gov- 
ernment was in the hands of the military. 
But the government was handling the 
situation as gently as it would handle 
crates of eggs. The probability of revolu- 
tion was hanging on the question of the 
loyalty of the soldiers, and there was 
doubt as to which way the soldiers would 
shoot if the issue were forced. 

The third possibility is that nothing will 
happen. The present discontent may ease 
off. Summer has come and the bulls are 
in their best condition, no longer fat and 
loggy. The crowd may spend its energies 
on watching the bullfights. We count 
this as the third possibility because of the 
lack of leaders. The disturbances are local, 
unrelated to each other, and often directed 
with conflicting aims. Their organizing 
principle is the high cost of bread. 
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SANDOWICHOLA 
For Sandwiches—For Salads 


“That Delicious 
Salad’’ 


‘It’s So Different, Too’’ 


See what folks say when they 
taste the salads that you make with 
Sandwichola. 


“You must tell me how you make 
them!’® “‘They’ré so different.” 
“Such a delightful change.”’ 


Taste these salads yourself and 
note their unique charm. 


Add Sandwichola to your usual 
vegetable salads. You’ll be de- 
lighted with these new flavors. 


Learn the many uses of Sand- 
wichola. See how it helps you to 
entertain. 


A Connoisseur’s Creation 


Sandwichola is a rare combination of 
ripe olives, pimientos, fine herbs, and just 
the right touch of tuna, combined with 
olive oil—all rare products of Sunny Cal- 
ifornia—all delicious foods. 


Use it regularly as a family food. Sand- 
wichola is 15c the jar at all good grocery 
stores. 


abi SOLS Rates he 
knack”’ in prepara- 
tion gives Sand- 
wichola an individu- 
ality not found in 
other foods. 

If not at your 
dealer’s send coupon 
with 15c and we'll 
mail a jar of Sand- 
wichola, direct. 


Sandwichola—Rice Salad 


1 cup boiled rice. 
Y cup cooked salad dressing. 


Sandwichola. 


Mix rice and salad dressing. Place 
on lettuce leaves and garnish with 
Sandwichola. 


THE [URTIS [GRPORATION 


nee ee) California 


Long Beach 


Packers of Sandwichola, Curtis Ripe Olives, Curtisola, 
Curtis Olive Oil, Curtis Pimientos, Curtis Artichokes, 
Chicnic, Curtis Tuna Fish, Sardines and other AMER- 
ICAN FANCY GROCERIES. 

Canadian Wholesale Distributors: MacLaren Imperial 
Cheese Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Rose & LaFlamme, Ltd., 
eonereeh Quebec; A. Magnano & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 


c= oe et eee eee eee oe eee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee 
THE CURTIS CORPORATION, 
West 7th St., Long Beach, Cal. 


I enclose 15 cents, for which send full size jar of Sand- 
wichola and your new booklet, ‘‘California Picnics— 
Outdoors and Indoors.”’ 


My Name 


Street Address 


City State > 


Grocer’s Name____ 


Street Address 


Be sure to send your grocer's 
name if you want the jar. 
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The riot in Algeciras, above referred to, 
was separated from a revolution only by 
a few crates of bread. 

Our ship had stopped at Gibraltar for 
coal and I seized the opportunity to cross 
the bay for a visit to view the historic 
town hall in which the Treaty of Algeciras 
was made and signed. I found the streets 
in the business portion of the town all but 
deserted and the shutters pulled down on 
all the shops. A strike was in progress, and 
the shopkeepers, knowing of the riots in 
other parts of the country and mindful of 
the high cost of window glass, had chosen 
the wiser course of barricading their prop- 
erty. As I walked. up toward the center 
of the town and approached the plaza the 
young man who was our self-appointed 
guide relieved me of my camera and hid it 
under his coat. We passed little groups of 
men who eyed us both suspiciously and 
sullenly. 

Five minutes later, as we turned a corner, 
we were caught in a surging crowd of men 
who were calling “‘Conferencia!”’ and moy- 
ing toward the bull ring on the edge of the 
town. They were on their way to a strike 
meeting. We turned another corner and 
found ourselves in the midst of a mob of 
angry, gesticulating women who had formed 
themselves irregularly for a procession. 
The men gallantly gave way and at once 
took the posts of spectators. The women 
who led the party were the wives of strikers 
who had been that morning arrested by the 
military and sent out of town. Some said 
there had been one hundred arrests, others 
said seventeen. At any rate, the wives were 
organizing a party with which to entertain 
the army officers who had done the arresting. 

With little delay the procession of women 
got in motion, but it did not head directly 
for the barracks. Instead the women 
marched up one street and down another, 
calling on every woman with any good red 
blood in her veins to come out and join 
the parade. Those who sat in the windows 
and refused to come out had to listen to 
some not very complimentary descriptions 
of themselves and their ancestors. Those 
who sat in the ground-floor windows and 
refused had their hair pulled. Almost in a 
moment the street was filled from curb to 
curb with a mob of black-dressed, mantilla- 
crowned matrons who certainly appeared 
to be in no mood for compromise. Then 
the procession headed toward the barracks. 


Local Bread Riots 


As the barracks came into view we saw 
the troops lined up at attention, with their 
rifles and bayonets attached. As we came 
nearer and the size of the mob became 
apparent another company of soldiers was 
ordered out. The strikers hung about the 
edges of the crowd, nervous, sullen. The 
party was to be a purely feminine affair. 
The women up in front demanded to see 
the commanding officer and he appeared 
promptly. There followed discussion, ges- 
ticulating, high words from the women, 
and quiet yet firm replies from the officers. 
Meanwhile the soldiers had advanced and 
were slowly pushing the crowd back and 
dividing it. The crowd saw the plan of 
campaign and growled. There were two or 
three seconds when the suspense was like 
that when one sees the lightning flash and 
then waits for the thunder. The soldiers 
had guns, the women had none, but the 
men on the outskirts of the crowd had 
some under their coats, for I saw them. 
One slightest false step in the handling of 
the situation would have started something 
that could never have been finished in Alge- 
ciras. 

Slowly the crowd was forced back across 
the square, where it began to reform and 
was joined by the men. Then something 
happened that made my pulse hammer like 
adrum. Out of the barracks came one of 
those two-wheeled covered carts, drawn by 
a mule. A soldier was driving it. Slowly it 
wheeled into position on the flank of the 
crowd and I saw that the interior was piled 
high with what appeared to be sandbags. 
Could it be possible that the officers had 
ordered out a machine gun, thus hidden 
and protected? Were they holding it in 
readiness to fire on that crowd? 

No. The Spanish instinct for dramaties 
is simply superb. Just at the proper mo- 
ment soldiers appeared and began to unload 
the cart. The bags contained not sand but 
bread. No, again. It was not given away; 
it was sold to the mob at a special bargain 
price, three cents a kilo lower than the 
prices in the shops. 

This was the end of the riot in Algeciras. 
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But not all Spanish riots end so peace- 
fully; nor are leaders always lacking. Last 
winter the situation became so tense in 
Barcelona that the police were armed with 
rifles. The police weapon is usually the 
saber, and the sight of the police carrying 
rifles provoked disorder. After a policeman 
had shot one woman as she was coming out 
of a church the rifles were taken away and 
the officers of the law resumed their sabers; 
but during the winter it was not uncom- 
mon—I make the statement carefully—for 
the police to charge a crowd with sabers 
drawn and to hack open a few scalps. I 
personally know several citizens, specta- 
tors of these riots, who were cut down. 

The bread-shop riots the last of February 
in Madrid give one still another angle on 
things and methods Spanish. In order to 
understand the setting for this outburst one 
has to go back to the political situation. 
Spain was in the midst of another crisis. 
The Cortes had been suspended by the 
king, though not dissolved. Count Ro- 
manones had offered his resignation, the 
king had refused to accept it, and _Ro- 
manones held on, as one sometimes holds 
something hot, not because he wanted to but 
because he did not know how to let go. The 
Premier had lost his moral leadership with 
the Cortes and the latter had been for 
days becoming more and more aggressive. 
The suspension of the Cortes created a 
spirit of great uncertainty throughout the 
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though many of them were mildly inter- 
ested in Morocco the great mass of the 
working people were far more interested 
in the price of bread. 

Just at this time the bakers, who make 
the big round loaves which the poor people 
buy, struck for more wages. The next 
morning the women went to the shops for 
bread and the cupboard was bare. There 
was no bread to be had at any price. By 
noon rioting had begun in the poor parts of 
the city, and about dusk it was in full 
swing. The rioters were chiefly women, 
many of whom carried babies. Some of the 
proprietors tried to keep the mobs off by 
firing revolvers. The crowds surged in and 
simply wrecked these shops until there was 
nothing left of them but the walls. The 
men who did the firing were beaten with 
sticks and clubs. 

The police appeared to have been or- 
dered not to repress the crowd too much. 
While the fury was at its height it would 
have been very dangerous to provoke it 
still more. But the rage quickly spent 
itself and the next day everything was 
quiet. The official figures were: 200 ba- 
keries and provision stores raided; 268 ar- 
rests; 108 slight injuries, including twelve 
policemen. It was rumored that two peo- 
ple were killed. 

At this point the Socialist deputies in- 
tervened and persuaded the municipal 
council to take over the bakeries, granting 
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country, where the people were looking to 
it to cut the cost of living. 

The Petit Parisien had sent a reporter 
down from Paris to interview the king on 
the Morocco question. What did Spain 
desire about Morocco? ‘The king told 
him very frankly, no doubt being glad of 
the opportunity thus to present to France 
some claims which the French Government 
seemed to be ignoring. The reporter wrote 
out the interview and took it over to 
Count Romanones for his approval. This 
is the law or custom in Spain when the 
king is interviewed. The Premier seems 
to have thought that the king was going 
a little strong, for he cut out parts of the 
interview, but he passed the remainder 
and it was published in Paris. 

The Cortes went wild. What right had the 
king to give out such an interview, stating 
that Spain desires the status quo in Mo- 
rocco when the Republicans, the Reformists 
and the Socialists, representing forty or 
fifty votes in the Cortes, and a much larger 
proportional part of the population, had 
been given no opportunity to express them- 
selves on the subject? Or what right had 
the king to give out such a statement in 
the face of the fact that many Spaniards 
desire to sell Morocco, and a great many 
more desire the most radical reforms, both 
economic and military? And what right 
had the king to speak for the nation any- 
way? Who authorized this interview? 
Such were the questions. 

The Premier was not then present or 
he might have been able to save himself 
and the situation. One of the assistants 
confessed that the Premier had passed the 
interview. This confession finished Ro- 
manones in the Cortes and the suspension 
of the body immediately followed. Mean- 
while the people were left in suspense, and 


the bakers an increase in wages of ten cents 
a day. The owners of the bakeries were 
thus eliminated at one fell swoop and the 
Socialists were jubilant. 

The newspapers commenting on the riots 
deplored the excesses that had been com- 
mitted but recognized that they were bound 
to occur. El Mundo, one of the leading 
dailies of Madrid, said: ‘“‘There is no doubt 
that the trouble has been caused by the 
profiteers and egoists, by the despoilers of 
the people.”’ 

A few days later a good friend in the 
American colony, who makes it a point to 
keep in touch with what is going on in 
labor circles, invited me to attend a strik- 
ers’ meeting at the Olympia Theater. The 
meeting was the aftermath of the riots. It 
had all the stage trappings necessary to 
create a suspended interest. The back 
street was lined with cavalry. The police 
were everywhere about the building. We 
were the only strangers allowed to enter, 
except the half dozen plain-clothes men 
who came to report the meeting and to 
take command of the situation if necessary. 
We were stationed on the platform and 
instructed, if any shooting began, to take 
refuge behind the brick wall which pro- 
jected from the wing to meet the drop 
curtain. The theater was jammed with 
men, all in caps and smocks such as the 
workmen always wear. The windows were 
shut to keep out the noise of the mob of 
other kinds of bakers who had not shared 
the fruits of the victory won by their 
round-loaf brothers. The room was dark, 
shoulder high with cigarette smoke, and 
lighted only by the glow of cigarette stubs 
and the flash of matches. 

This was the not very simple question 
that the union was called together to settle: 
The Socialist deputies had mixed into what 
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The strikers defend their method of 
striking by saying had there been the 
regular public strike committee, the usual 
meetings and negotiations, the leaders 
would then have been known to the police 
and would have been promptly put in 
jail, just as always happens in Spain. As 
for the assassinations, they disclaim respon- 
sibility, asserting that either the stories 
are untrue or the affairs are framed up by 
the police to justify military action. On 
this assertion the facts are rather against 
the strikers. 

In March Barcelona was filled with dis- 
order. The first man I met was the mana- 
ger of a British bank. Of course I expected 
him to give me the capitalist’s side of the 
story. He fairly took my breath away by 
saying that the strikers were asking for 
nothing which would not have been granted 
them immediately in England without even 
the thought of a strike. He said that very 
many people in the city were waiting and 
eagerly expecting foreign intervention. He 
was taking what comfort there was in 
the thought that the British naval base at 
Gibraltar was only two days away. 

Another banker joined us. He reported 
that his lawyer had advised him to stock 
his bank with a small arsenal. Trouble was 
brewing and it would probably hit the 
banks first. My friend then told of the expe- 
rience he had in efforts to arm his em- 
ployees. The employees were loyal—they 
are the only decently paid bank employees 
in the city, so the manager said. He had 
raised their wages twice in six months and ex- 
pected to increase them again very soon, and 
yet they declined to be armed. They argued 
that the approaching riots might turn into 
revolution, and then they would be marked 
men. 

The revolution might be successful and 
they did not care to hand down to pos- 
terity such a fame as he was proposing 
to thrust upon them. In fact, they feared 
that they might not live to have any 
posterity. 

The manager compromised on a flagpole 
and a British flag. 

The manager of another bank heard a 
rumor that he had been marked for assas- 
sination. He sent for the men whom he 
suspected to know about it and said: “I 
have just added a codicil to my will.” 

“Yes?” replied the men, puzzled. 

“The codicil reads that my executors are 
authorized to pay 250,000 pesetas, in case I 
die a violent death, to the man who will 
lead to the arrest of the responsible parties.” 

After this interview the banker went on 
his way in peace. 

These little tales—for the truth of every 
one of which I am assured—indicate some- 
thing of the state of mind in Barcelona in 
the early part of this year. Martial law had 
been declared and the city was patrolled by 
police as well as by the soldiers. 
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The great factor which the average 
American banks on most for maintaining a 
democracy and keeping it sweet and clean 
is the public school. Here again Spain is 
deficient. I frequently asked about the lit- 
eracy, and the highest estimate I received 
from any source was fifty per cent. A leading 
Journalist of Madrid complained to me that 
he was unable to find a place for his boy 
in school. The schools were overcrowded, 
and there were, according to his estimate, 
thirty thousand children in Madrid alone 
without school privileges. The government 
is making efforts to correct this situation, as 
is seen by the fact that though it spent last 
year 75,000,000 pesetas on education— 
about seventy-five cents per capita—the 
budget for this year is almost doubled: 
126,000,000 for all educational expenses. 

Until a few years ago the schools were 
under the control of the municipalities, but 
they received such apathetic support that 
the government took them under its im- 
mediate direction and now controls them 
from Madrid. There is a compulsory 
education law; coeducation, strangely 
enough, from the primary school to the 
university; and the salaries of the teachers 
have been increased. However, the gov- 
ernment’s effort to improve the school sys- 
tem suffers from the weaknesses common 
to all government effort in Spain. 

The Spanish school system is very simi- 
lar to that of the French. It provides from 
the very beginning two sorts of courses, one 
for the children of the workingmen, who 
will never go beyond the primary grades; 
and another for those who will go on through 
the higher schools and university. It has 
the defect inherent in the French system, 
only more accentuated, that it offers no 
ladder by which the son of a workingman 
can ever be anything more than his fatheris. 
The child comes to the age of thirteen, and 
there his education stops. The public school 
in Spain does not, as in America, tend to 
create and increase themiddleclass. Efforts 
are being made to correct this difficulty 
by giving university-extension courses and 
advanced technical training. In 1913 Bar- 
celona established also the Escola Ele- 
mental del Treball. It has a very extensive 
property, and offers evening classes in all 
the trades, such as carpentry and brick- 
laying. Last year the city spent forty 
thousand dollars on it. Thisschoolis frankly 
modeled on such American trade schools as 
Pratt Institute. ‘All the good machinery 
in these shops comes from America,” re- 
marked the director, who was educated 
in Germany! 

‘“When I was in America a few years 
ago,” he said, ‘President Butler, of Co- 
lumbia, told me that in the last twenty-five 
years Columbia had gifts amounting to 
$27,000,000.” Then he added with a ges- 
ture of disgust: ““In Spain such gifts do not 
go to education.” 
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When a workingwoman in Madrid was 
asked what the women of Spain most desire 
she said: ‘‘Day nurseries, where we can 
leave our babies when we go out to work; 
and schools.’”’ Rather modest requests, it 
would seem, but the day after the food 
riots in that city she proudly boasted that 
though some of the other women were 
rather apathetic the police had to call out 
the fire department to stop the fires which 
she set. 

The most insistent demand in Spain, 
aside from the demand for cheaper bread, 
is for more and better schools. The grave 
question is whether the schools will arrive 
before convulsions come and paralyze the 
nation. 

“The eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies,”’ said one of the liberal conservative 
leaders of Spain to me, ‘‘represented one 
continuous effort to incorporate Spain into 
Europe. The officers of Napoleon’s armies 
sowed the seed of liberalism, and the Revo- 
lution of 1868 was the direct result. But 
in the last forty years Spain has settled no 
questions. She has merely postponed them. 
Now they are all coming up together. No 
one knows when the explosion will come, 
but come it will some day.” 

“Say to the American people,” said an- 
other gentleman, “that Spain discovered 
America and brought to it a civilization. 
This civilization was misunderstood and 
distorted by those who gave it, and for 
that reason Spain lost her possessions in 
America. Spain still suffers from the very 
troubles which were her weakness as a 
colonizing power. Now let America come 
back to Spain and bring to her the civili- 
zation which Spain herself discovered and 
then lost.” 

As I was leaving the country the great 
topic of discussion was whether Spain 
would be admitted to the League of Na- 
tions. She is a free government only in the 
sense that the king is free to declare war 
or make peace when and where he pleases. 
The liberal element was openly hoping 
that Spain would be told that she could 
not qualify for membership until she had 
changed her constitution. They were hop- 
ing for a constitutional convention, for it 
would, they thought, be a great safety 
valve for the present accumulating discon- 
tent. 

But the Peace Conference may have 
been advised that even the calling of a 
constitutional convention in Spain just now 
would produce some high explosives. The 
different questions are like a set of domi- 
noes stood side by side on end. Disturb 
one, knock it over, and the resulting com- 
motion is communicated to all the others. 
It is doubtful whether a constitutional con- 
vention called now would not end in revolu- 
tion, and revolution once started would, as 
elsewhere in Europe, travel rapidly toward 
the Left. 
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questionable from a strategic point of view. 
Nor could I ever find out what precise ob- 
ject the dispatch of the squadron to the 
Far East was to serve, an attack on the 
open ports of China being evidently quite 
out of the question, as this would neces- 
sarily have embroiled us with all the other 
so-called Treaty Powers. When I was or- 
dered to take temporary charge of the 
consulate general at San Francisco, as that 
port had been chosen as a possible base of 
supply for the fleet, which was to operate at 
a distance from there of about five thou- 
sand miles, and when I reported to my 
chief for duty and instructions, I was re- 
ferred by him to the acting Minister of 
Marine. The latter was likewise unable to 
give me any instructions whatever, and 
merely told me, with his best wishes for 
a prosperous journey, to proceed to San 
Francisco and there await further develop- 
ments. 

These proceedings put me in mind of a 
story related of the celebrated Swedish 
chancellor, Oxenstiern, who, when sending 
off his son on what used in those days to be 
called the ‘‘grand tour,” told him as a part- 
ing advice: ‘‘Now, my son, you are going 
to visit all the courts of Europe, and you 
will convince yourself by personal observa- 
tion with how little wisdom the world is 
governed.” 

I must confess also that I did not take a 
very serious view of the mission that was 
intrusted to me, but I was very glad indeed 
of the chance that offered to spend probably 
a number of months in the United States. 
I started at once on my journey and reached 
New York, if I am not mistaken, in the 
beginning of June. 

On arrival I found that the consul general 
in New York, who had just been promoted 
to that post from San Francisco, wished 
to return to that city for a couple of 
months for the purpose of settling his pri- 
vate affairs, and asked me whether I 
would consent to fill his place during his 
absence. This proposition struck me as 
being exceedingly acceptable, as it gave me 
a chance of quite a prolonged stay in a city 
which I had already then learned to con- 
sider one of the best places this side of the 
grave. So I at once consented, provided 
the government would sanction such an 
arrangement, 

In those days, when the flow of immigra- 
tion from Russia had not yet set in, the 
post of consul general in New York was 
more or less of a sinecure, most of whatever 
little business there was to do being usually 
transacted by the vice consul, Mr. Peter- 
son, an old New Yorker of Danish extrac- 
tion and a greatly respected, very popular 
and very charming gentleman, and more- 
over a most efficient official. I felt, there- 
fore, little compunction about making over 
the business of the office entirely to him 
when the temperature in New York became 
too uncomfortably warm for me, and took 
my flight to 
the seaside. 

On my 
way to New- 
port I had 
the good luck 
to find on the 
boat an ac- 
quaintance 
whom I had 
metin Wash- 
ington in the 
preceding 
winter, and 
he then and 
there intro- 
duced me to 
two most 
charming 
young ladies, 
with both of 
whom I felt 
I would most 
certainly fall 
in love unless 
I looked out 
very sharp. 
That was 
just what I 
made up my 
mind to do; 
not because 
I was in any 
sense a 
woman hater 
or impervious 
to the charm 
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of femininity, but because in my position 
as a mere diplomatic underling I was mor- 
tally afraid of being mistaken for that most 
objectionable character, a fortune hunter. 
Therefore I determined, besides of course 
duly satisfying all demands of courtesy, to 
confine my attentions to the charming sis- 
ters’ grandfather, a fine old gentleman and 
a first-class whist player, who took rather 
a fancy to teaching me the mysteries of this 
royal game. 

So it came about that I mostly divided 
my time between swimming in the ocean 
and indulging in friendly rubbers of whist 
at the club called the Newport Reading 
Room, with my kind teacher and some of 
his friends and cronies, such as Messrs. 
August Belmont the elder, James V. Parker, 
Christopher Columbus Baldwin, General 
Lawrence—alas, all since dead. Newport 
in those days was of course the most fash- 
ionable resort in America, and there were 
already some very fine houses, modestly 
called cottages; but it had not yet become 
the city of seaside palaces it is to-day. 

From there I used to make every now 
and then excursions to the so-called North 
Shore—that is to say, the Massachusetts 
coast between the towns of Salem, of witch 
burning fame, and Gloucester, of codfish re- 
nown—astretch of country like a huge park, 
covered with woods coming down to the 
water’s edge and dotted with beautiful 
cottages; in short the loveliest seaside re- 
sort I know of. There it was that I had the 
good luck to make the acquaintance of one 
of the leaders of Boston society, the most 
many-sidedly clever woman and one of the 
most charming I have ever met, and her 
dear husband, with whom I struck up a 
warm friendship that I hoped would last 
our lifetime and that, alas, was cut short 
by his premature death. 

The two or three months I had spent in 
this part of the world came to an end but 
too soon. They left me many most pleas- 
ant memories and an ardent desire to re- 
turn here some day for good. 

I think it was about the end of August 
or the beginning of September when my 
friend the consul general returned to New 
York to resume his duties, and I conse- 
quently had to leave for my destination, 
San Francisco, where I was to await further 
orders. Before doing so, however, I had to 
settle accounts with the landlady of the 
house wherein my friend the consul general 
rented two rooms, which, on leaving for 
San Francisco, he had made over to me. 
Though I had never had occasion to use 
them, and therefore their price might have 
been properly charged to the consul gen- 
eral, the tender-hearted landlady in pre- 
senting the bill to meremarked: “‘Yes, sir, 
this is a cruel, cruel world!’’ But she took 
the check all the same. 

I did not leave New York without a pang 
of regret; but when I found myself in San 
Francisco, comfortably established in the 
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never having been even near the sea, and 
perhaps a little fresh. So when we were 
getting near the hundred and eightieth de- 
gree of longitude, which is about midway 
between America and Japan, we made up a 
little conspiracy for the purpose of having 
some innocent fun with our young and in- 
experienced fellow passenger. 

The night before the day we were to cross 
that particular degree of longitude one of 
us at dinner asked the captain, who, with 
the purser, was also in the secret, at what 
time the next day we would cross the merid- 
ian and strike the ocean post office so as to 
be in time for mailing out letters to Amer- 
ica. We noticed our young friend the 
sugar man looking up from his soup plate 
with an expression of intense interest, and 
when the purser said that we should have 
our letters ready for mailing by eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon so as not to miss 
the chance of dropping our letters into the 
mail box on the buoy, which we would 
probably pass about noon, he asked for 
some explanation as to how this so-called 
ocean post office was managed. 

Then the purser said: ‘‘It’s very simple; 
the hundred and eightieth degree being 
the halfway house, so to speak, between 
America and Japan, there is a large buoy 
anchored in the ocean, containing a post- 
office box into which letters from outgoing 
steamers are dropped and taken up when 
the incoming steamer passes the buoy.” 

Then our young friend asked whether 
letters would have to be provided with 
American or English stamps; to which the 
purser made reply that, though the proper 
thing to use was American stamps, how- 
ever, this being an English vessel, English 


stamps would do as well, and that he was | 


able to provide them in any desired quan- 
tity. Then we continued carrying on a 
pretended serious conversation on the sub- 
ject of this post office, the time when it had 
been established, the great convenience it 
had proved to be for the traveling public, 
and so on. 

The result was that when we had 
finished our dinner and had gone to spend 
the rest of the evening in the social hall 
our sugar friend did not join us but stayed 
behind in the dining saloon and became 
very busy writing letters until bedtime. 
The next morning the purser, who was a 
jovial Irishman and enjoyed the joke hugely, 
told us that before going to bed our 
sugar friend had come to his office and 
brought him about a dozen letters, bought 
the necessary stamps, and asked him to 
have them mailed the next day. Then, 
seeing that the idea of the ocean post office 
had met with so much unexpected success, 
he thought we might carry the joke a little 
further and suggested that a little before 
noon we should rig up a telescope with a 
thread stretched across the lens and then 
ask our young friend to just have a look 
at the meridian. 

Now this turned out to have put it on 
a little too thick, and our young friend 
began to see that we were, metaphorically 
speaking, pulling his leg. However, he 
did not say anything except that the thing 
that he had seen through the spyglass 
looked to him more like an ordinary thread 
than a meridian. When we went down to 
lunch—or to tiffin, as that meal is called in 
the Far East—the purser asked to be al- 
lowed to read to us a letter he had just re- 
ceived. At first we thought he had hit on 
some new dodge in connection with the 
ocean post office, but it turned out to be a 
letter from our sugar friend, in which he 
said that of course he had never been 
taken in for a single moment, but he had 
guessed at once that the passengers wished 
to have some fun, which he certainly would 
have been the last one to wish to spoil, and 
that therefore he had pretended, and he 
hoped quite successfully, to have swal- 
lowed all the fish stories that he had bee 
told about the ocean post office, the merid- 
ian, and so forth. His letter was received 
with great applause; we called for some 
champagne and drank his health, wishing 
him good luck in the sugar-refining busi- 
ness, and the utmost cordiality prevailed 
all round. But he had given the purser 
eleven letters with stamps pasted on, all 
the same. 

The reader will see that in spite of our 
enforced confinement in a very narrow 
space in an old cargo boat that was some- 
times rolling and pitching furiously, what 
with story telling, occasional practical 
jokes, and sometimes even quite intelligent 
conversations, we managed to have quite a 
pleasant time; and when on the twenty- 
ninth day we steamed up the Bay of 
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Yokohama we were all of us heartily sorry 
to leave the old ship to which we had be- 
come positively attached. 

However, I was very happy indeed to 
find myself again with my dear old friends 
in my old familiar surroundings. It was 
like a real home-coming, and I soon settled 
down to the old quiet and pleasant life. 
My chief’s wife would chaff me a good deal 
about my nautical experiences, of which I 
had been boasting a little. She used to tell 
the story about my having got so much 
used to the seas washing against the port- 
hole of my stateroom that I could not sleep 
unless a Japanese coolie, whose services I 
had engaged for the purpose, was throwing 
bucketfuls of water against the window of 
my bedroom all through the night. My 
chief’s children had grown in the meantime, 
one had been added to the number, and 
they were all the sweetest little girls imag- 
inable. So we resumed the even tenor of 
our quiet happy life, quite unconscious of 
the approach of the catastrophe that was 
already so near. 

On a March morning in 1881 I had to 
go to Yokohama on some business, and on 
driving down the street bordering on the 
seashore I accidentally looked at the bay 
and suddenly noticed that the flags on the 
Russian admiral’s flagship were being 
slowly hauled down to half-mast and the 
yards were being crossed, which move- 
ments were followed by all the naval ves- 
sels of various nations anchored in the 
roadstead. The thought at once flashed 
through my mind: ‘‘The Emperoris dead!” 

I hurried home and found that a cable 
had been received at the legation in the 
morning shortly after I had started for 
Yokohama, announcing the assassination 
of Alexander II, which had taken place the 
day before. Our consternation was ex- 
treme. We felt it as an irreparable na- 
tional misfortune and a sinister omen for the 
future of our country. This feeling of con- 
sternation seemed to be shared by foreign- 
ers of all nationalities as well, and we were 
being overwhelmed with assurances of 
deep sympathy and sincere condolence. 

In the preceding chapter I have dwelt 
at length on the developments which led 
up to the catastrophe of the Emperor’s as- 
sassination on the very day when he had 
signed the manifesto which meant the first 
step in the direction of a gradual introduc- 
tion of a constitutional régime. At the first 
moment the government, as well as the 
people, was as if paralyzed with horror by 
the awful character of the crime and the 
fear of its incalculable consequences. All 
sorts of hasty, ill-considered and panicky 
measures were taken at once by the govern- 
ment, which did not serve any useful pur- 
pose and only disclosed the extent to which 
the authorities had lost their heads, 

Fortunately the new Sovereign, Alex- 
ander III, was a man of sturdy character, 
strong unshakable will, and absolutely 
straightforward honesty of purpose. His 
attitude was one of sorrowful but impos- 
ing dignity, and at the same time of firm 
and calm resolution, which contributed 
much toward allaying public excitement 
and apprehension. 

Rumors of the existence of an important 
manifesto, signed by the late Emperor be- 
fore his tragic end, soon spread among the 
people, but nothing was known about its 
contents, and public curiosity was much 
exercised over the question whether it 
would be confirmed and published by the 
new sovereign. As I was then far away in 
Japan I did not learn until much later of 
all the developments that had been taking 
place in those fateful days when the des- 
tiny of Russia was hanging in the balance. 
Some twenty years after the catastrophe 
the late Emperor Alexander III’s younger 
brother, the Grand Duke Vladimir, a man 
of great intelligence, of a liberal turn of 
mind and profoundly devoted to his elder 
brother and sovereign, told me, in speak- 
ing of that eventful time, that one evening 
some ten or fourteen days, if I remeniber 
rightly, after the tragic end of Alexander 
II, he had received a short note from the 
Emperor in which he wrote: ‘‘I have made 
up my mind at last to confirm and publish 
our father’s manifesto, and I feel happy 
now, as if a heavy load had been taken off 
my shoulders.” 

Unfortunately, before this momentous 
decision could have taken effect the Em- 
peror was approached by that notorious 
bigoted reactionary, M. Pobiedonostsef, 
then holding the office of procurator of the 
Holy Synod, with the most earnest and 
weighty representations to the effect that 
he, as the reigning sovereign, whatever his 
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personal preferences might be, had no 
right to deprive his future successor, the 
heir to the throne, of even the smallest tit- 
tle of the inheritance of illimited power 
which would be rightfully coming to him 
under the fundamental laws of the land. 

The Emperor, who was not gifted with a 
very clear insight in matters of statecraft, 
but was imbued with a sincere and pro- 
found reverence for the law, allowed him- 
self to be shaken in his resolve by the 
specious arguments of M. Pobiedonostsef, 
who might justly be called the evil genius 
of Russia. The result was that Alexander 
II’s intended manifesto was suppressed, 
and instead appeared a manifesto in 
which the new Emperor announced his 
firm intention to govern the country in 
strict accordance with the traditions of his 
forefathers. The manifesto had been 
drafted and submitted to the Emperor’s 
signature by the procurator of the Holy 
Synod without the knowledge of his col- 
leagues; whereupon the three liberal min- 
isters, Count Loris-Melikoff, M. Abaza, 
and General Miliutine, asked to and were 
allowed to resign. 

The effect of the appearance of this mani- 
festo belied the apprehensions entertained 
in liberal circles lest it might lead to a 
recrudescence of revolutionary activity. 
The very temerity under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the Emperor’s resolve, his 
undaunted courage with which, undeterred 
by the catastrophe that seemed to have 
shaken the throne to its very foundation, 
he had determined to uphold the principle 
of autocracy, produced a profound im- 
pression. The firm and unequivocal lan- 
guage of the manifesto was undoubtedly 
hailed with profound satisfaction by the 
overwhelming majority of the Russian 
people. It restored confidence in the un- 
shaken power of the government, in the 
security of the state, and the stability of the 
existing social order. 

It seems to me that a similar feeling was 
largely shared by the outside world as well. 
A nation numbering some hundred and 
fifty millions and occupying not only the 
greater part of the European Continent but 
almost one-seventh part of the surface of 
the inhabitable globe, represents too large 
a factor in the history of the world for its 
condition and destiny to be a matter of in- 
difference to the rest of mankind. When 
the blind passions born of the world war 
shall have calmed down it will be realized 
that the destruction and dismemberment 
of the Russian Empire and the abandon- 
ment of the Russian nation to anarchy and 
civil war mean an unmitigated disaster for 
all Europe. 

Unfortunately western publie opinion 
and, following its lead, part of the Russian 
intelligentzia are inclined to forget that 
the bulk of the Russian nation, the main- 
stay of her power and prosperity—in other 
words, the Russian peasantry—little more 
than half a century ago was still slaves, 
though euphemistically called serfs; that 
slavery is a subtle poison that affects the 
mentality of the slave as well as that of the 
master, and that with the exception of an 
infinitely thin layer of high-grade civiliza- 
tion on top the Russian people are as little 
ripe now as the English people of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century would be for 
the political institutions and the political 
life of the western world of our days. 

It stands to reason, however, that though 
a sudden and complete abandonment of an 
age-long system of government which un- 
questionably had built up and consolidated 
an immense empire and was the only means 
of holding together its heterogeneous com- 
ponent parts could only lead to, as indeed 
it has led to, a catastrophe, still, on the 
other hand, the obstinate persistency in 
withholding the reasonable concessions 
which the spirit of the times imperatively 
demanded was bound in the end to have 
no less fatal consequences. The so-called 
intelligentzia was but a shade less dis- 
qualified than the popular masses for the 
onerous task of assuming the responsibility 
for the destiny of a great empire. 

Recent events have proved it, one would 
think, to the satisfaction of the most con- 
vinced believer in the magic virtue of 
unrestricted democracy. The representa- 
tives of the educated classes, the Duma 
leaders, when power was literally thrust 
upon them, could only demonstrate their 
utter incompetence simply to maintain 
themselves in power for any length of time, 
let alone to govern an immense empire. Lit- 
tle else could, of course, have been expected 
from people who, owing to the conditions 
of Russian life, could never have had any 
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Food For All The World 
In Twin City Furrows 


O all men who battle with the soil to make it bring 
forth greater yields, both here and across the seven 
seas, one of America’s foremost industrial organizations 
contributes the results of its experience—TWIN CITY 


TRACTORS. 


The Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company, famed for 
the immensity of its plants, the 
skill of its organization, the big- 
ness of its activities, and its ten 
years of practical tractor build- 
ing, is centering its energies on 
more efficient, more profitable 
power equipment for the farmer. 
Departing from the beaten paths 


of farm machinery construction, 
this company has developed 
and applied high grade alloy 
steels, metallurgical tests, heat 
treating and other processes 
which put TWIN CITY Trac- 
tors on a scientific manu- 
facturing basis to give the 
dependability of the loco- 
motive, the motor car and the 
motor truck. 


Twin City Power for Every Size Farm 


There is now a TWIN CITY Tractor 
of horsepower to meet the needs of 
every farm—12-20, 16-30, 25-45, 40-65 


and 60-90. If there is not a TWIN 
CITY dealer, distributor or branch 
near you, write us. 


Dealers who handle TWIN CITY products have a complete power line, including the 
new all-steel TWIN CITY Threshers and TWIN CITY Motor Trucks. Wire for details. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DISTRIBUTORS—Twin City Co. at St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; 
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Houston, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; Amarillo, Tex.; Crowley, La.; 
Baskerville & Dahl, Watertown, S. D.; Frank O. Renstrom Co., 
San Francisco, Calif, 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 
for its not going into effect until similar 
treaties were concluded with the other 
Powers, and it therefore remained inopera- 
tive. 

At last the reluctance of the Western 
Powers, headed as always by Great Britain, 
to approach this question of the revision of 
the treaty was overcome and a conference 
assembled in January, 1882, at Tokio under 
the presidency of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Inouye, and composed of the 
representatives of all the Treaty Powers. 

The negotiations at first seemed to pro- 
ceed smoothly enough, as on the tariff 
question no fundamental differences were 
expressed at the conference, the president 
disclaiming any intention of establishing 
a protective tariff, and the proposals of 
the Japanese Government to raise the 
tariff on imports to about ten per cent ad 
valorem being quite moderate. But when 
after about four months of protracted ne- 
gotiations, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
brought forward a novel scheme of juris- 
diction doing away entirely with the ex- 
territoriality of foreigners and consular 
jurisdiction it became clear that he had 
overrated either the disposition of the 
British Government to favor the Japanese 
plan of emancipation from the restrictions 
of the treaties or else the influence which 
the friendly attitude of the American 
Minister could have exerted on the deci- 
sions of the conference. 

Though the president’s proposals were 
received with applause by the American 
Minister the other representatives de- 
clared they were obliged to report them 
for the consideration of their governments, 
and the British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, 
stated at once his disagreement with the 
Japanese plan and reserved to himself the 
right to present to the conference his ob- 
jections in writing. He did so later on ina 
very able, exhaustive and closely reasoned 
memorandum, to which no adequate an- 
swer could be made under then existing 
conditions. 

Thus it came about that the premature 
attempt of the Japanese Government to 
obtain the desired release from the restric- 
tions imposed on Japan by the existing 
treaties ended in failure, and the confer- 
ence separated in July after about five 
months of fruitless labor, without hav- 
ing achieved any positive result. 

Even the tariff remained altogether un- 
altered. 

In connection with this abortive con- 
ference I would mention a rather amusing 
circumstance. I had an intimate friend 
in the person of the Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires, the Chevalier Martin Lan- 
ciarez. 

Being also my next-door neighbor, the 
grounds of our legations being separated 
only by a garden wall, he used to be al- 
most daily my guest at dinner, just as I 
used to be his at luncheon. Like many of 
his countrymen who believe in jettatura, 
and so on, he cultivated a great number of 
superstitions, and when I chaffed him on 
the subject he would accuse me of having 
the worst of all superstitions—that of not 
having any. 

One of his favorite ones concerned the 
number thirteen, to such an extent that 
he would always, on coming into my 
dining room, carefully count the oranges 
or bananas or apples on my dinner table, 
and when he discovered there were thir- 
teen of them he would request permission 
to eat one of them before sitting down to 
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his dinner. His despair, therefore, was 
very great when it turned out that we 
were to be just thirteen at the conference 


table, the Assistant Minister of Foreign: 


Affairs having claimed a seat at that festive 
board. His only consolation was that there 
was to be in the same room a side table for 
the accommodation of the secretaries and 
that the fates might perhaps, by counting 
them in, relieve him of the danger of being 
one of the thirteen candidates for joining 
the majority. The fates did prove kind 
to him, and he survived, as far as I know, 
some twenty years, that cruel experience 
of five months’ constant apprehension of 
sudden death. 

I had another experience, also in con- 
nection with the conference, but this time 
a linguistic one. This is the way it came 
about: By a well-established custom, at all 
diplomatic conferences the language used 
is French, which for two centuries has been 
considered to be the international language 
of diplomacy. 

At the Tokio conference, however, the 
three leading members—I mean the 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Inouye; the British Minister, Sir Harry 
Parkes, and the American Minister, Judge 
Bingham, the latter two representing the 
two Powers having the most important 
commercial interests in Japan—could not 
speak French. 

They even could not understand it when 
spoken, except td some extent Sir Harry 
Parkes. 

There naturally was a great deal of dis- 
cussion, as both the British and the Amer- 
ican Ministers, being very able men and 
experienced debaters, had a great deal to 
say, each for his side. The American 
Minister openly favored the Japanese side, 
whereas the other representatives either 
considered Sir Harry Parkes as their 
spokesman or, like myself, were bound to 
observe a discreet reserve, perhaps slightly 
tinged in favor of the Japanese contentions. 
These discussions were always carried on in 
English. But the protocols of the sittings 
had to be drawn up in both French and 
English. 

The stenographic records therefore had 
to be translated into French before being 
embodied in the final official protocol for 
the signature of the members of the con- 
ference. 

This work, which had to be done very 
carefully, was intrusted to a committee of 
three, composed as follows: The secretary 
interpreter of the British Legation, Mr. 
Satow, who in later years, as Sir Ernest 
Satow, was British Minister in Japan; a 
very good French scholar, the Abbé 
Evrard, interpreter to the French Lega- 
tion, who knew the English language per- 
fectly; and myself as umpire, so to speak, 
as I was considered to possess an equal 
command of both languages. We three 
used to meet at my house at luncheon al- 
ways on the days following the sittings of 
the conference and to spend frequently the 
whole afternoon, sometimes until dinner- 
time, in working hard at the translation 
into French of the English text furnished 
to us by the stenographers. 

The difficulties we had to surmount were 
sometimes very great when we had to at- 
tempt to render into decent French some 
of the expressions and forms of speech 
current in English when dealing with tar- 
iff questions and other commercial matters, 
so that occasionally we felt like cursing, 
without of course giving vocal expression 
to that feeling, the memory of the late 
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lamented architect who conceived the plan 
of building the Tower of Babel and thereby 
assumed part of the guilt of all the strife 
and wars that since his time have desolated 
mankind. 

The failure of the conference to achieve 
the hoped-for result naturally caused much 
disappointment and irritation, and placed 
the Japanese Government in a rather em- 
barrassing position, inasmuch as it dis- 
closed the fruitlessness of all their en- 
deavor to raise their country to a standing 
of equality with the foreign Powers. Pop- 
ular irritation on this account grew apace 
as renewed endeavors to secure the revi- 
sion of the treaty met with a similar fate, 
until it culminated in an attempt on the 
life of Mr. Okuma—later Count and now 
Marquis Okuma—who was then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. A dynamite bomb was 
thrown into his carriage, with the effect 
that one of his legs was shattered and had 
to be amputated. 

He speedily recovered after the operation 
and is still, according to latest accounts, 
very much alive and active, though he is 
now eighty-one. 

When I called on him on my return to 
Japan as Minister in 1897 and compli- 
mented him on his hale and hearty ap- 
pearance in spite of his age he said laugh- 
ingly: “‘I owe all this to the loss of my leg, 
because, you see, Nature has provided 
man with vital force calculated for a given 
size of his body; therefore one of a man’s 
limbs being cut off, the expenditure of his 
supply of vital force is thereby reduced 
by so much, and consequently enables the 
rest of the body to last so much longer.” 

The theory sounds certainly cheerful and 
may be true if applied in careful modera- 
tion. 

At the time I am writing of—that is to 
say in the beginning of the ’80’s—the adop- 
tion not only of foreign institutions but 
also of foreign habits of life, clothes, cus- 
toms and even amusements was fostered 
by the government by every possible 
means. Mr. Inouye—later Count and 
Marquis—was then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and was foremost in setting an ex- 
ample in this respect. He was childless 
himself, but he had an adopted son, Kat- 
sunoske, and an adopted daughter, whose 
Japanese name I do not remember but 
whom we all used to call Miss Bessie. 
They were both very charming young 
people, had been to school in England, 
spoke English perfectly, and were ex- 
tremely popular in foreign circles in Tokio. 
Their presence helped greatly to make the 
Minister’s house quite a center of socia- 
bility in the Western sense. 

As a next-door neighbor, the Russian 
Legation being situated across the street 
from the Foreign Office, I was a frequent 
guest of the pleasant family circle of the 
Inouyes. 

I remember one evening, when I was 
the only foreigner present, the conversa- 
tion having turned on the subject of the 
custom of ceremonial dances at European 
courts, I undertook to initiate the Minister 
himself, his family and the other guests 
into the mysteries of the French quadrille, 
which, when I returned to Japan as Min- 
ister fifteen years later, I found already 
quite acclimated in Tokio. 

My charming young friends, the adopted 
son and daughter of Mr. Inouye, who were 
not related to each other at all, though 
being, as is quite customary in Japan, 
adopted into the same family, were mar- 
ried a few years later, and I was delighted 
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Wilson’s Certified Bacon 


excels in flavor and quality 


A few slices of Wilson’s Certified 

Bacon—hot from the kitchen—a 
teasing, pleasing aroma that wakens 
new zest in your appetite—a crisp, 
rich, delicious taste that tells of ex- 
celling quality—No one has a better 
breakfast than you! 


We are as careful and thoughtful 
as your own mother would be in 
the selection and preparation of 
CertifiedBacon,aswellasCertified 
Ham and all other foods bearing 
the Wilson Label. This label is 
For our Certified Bacon the a constant assurance to you that 
choicest young porkers are in- the product has been handled 
spected and passed by com- with the respect your food 
petent inspectors. The most ex- deserves. | 
acting standards are observed, 
and these choice bacon sides Itisan economy to buy the whole 
are given our long, mild cure piece of Wilson’s Certified 
and sweet hickory smoking, Bacon. Slice it as required. 
so that the finished product Each slice is fresh and firm, 
proves to you that “Certified” the remainder keeping sweet 
is not a mere trade name but and retaining its mild, tempt- 


is a principle. ing hickory-smoked flavor. 
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“And they never saw our show,” mur- 
mered one with a pout. 

“No,” answered the gallant officer, ‘‘and 
I’m sorry for them.” 

“Let’s give it here, Miss Kemp,’ cried 
the “gee”’ girl impulsively. ‘‘Let’s get out 
and do our turn.” 

The brigadier coughed uneasily. The 
pair had played with a company of Y. M. 
C. A. entertainers for the men in the head- 
quarters town of his brigade that night and 
as an act of courtesy in return for a really 
fine performance—please understand that 
the brigadier would never, never have taken 
the ladies for a ride for any other reason— 
he had offered to show them the outposts. 
But visiting the outposts and permitting 
them to give a show to a couple of dough- 
boys in the middle of the road were entirely 
different matters. However, he wasa kindly 
soul, and when both artists came piling out 
of the car he cleared his throat and aided 
them without a word of protest. 

As for Hardtack and Wally, they waited 
in a daze. Was somebody trying to kid 
them, or was this real? 

It seemed real enough. One of the women 
stepped into the glare of the car lamps, made 
them a pretty bow and began to sing. She 
wore a fur coat whose purchase price would 
have bought a house and lot for Hardtack 
in his mountain-home town, and beneath it 
the sheen of her evening dress shone like 
silver. 

‘Say, maybe she didn’t look like a million 
dollars!”’ he told his comrades in recount- 
ing the events of the night afterward. 

Now Miss Kemp was a top-liner in ‘her 
special art, but that happened to be concert 
singing, and the songs she chose to sing were 
like balloons to the two doughboys—far 
above their heads. However, they listened 
respectfully, and the brigadier chivalrously 
filled with loud applause the interval of 
silence that followed her effort. 

Before she could step back into the car 
there was a swish of skirts and the ‘“‘gee”’ 
girl catapulted into the light. She was a 
human dynamo. With a reckless display of 
silk stockings she pirouetted up to Wally 
and bestowed a light pat on his tin hat. 
Hardtack she chucked under the chin, and 
that hard-boiled veteran felt a glow from 
the top of his dome clear to his heels. Then 
she began to tell stories—real stories— 
stories with a kick to them, you know. 

In no time at all Hardtack and Wally for- 
got all about the brigadier; forgot the black 
tempestuous night; forgot the neutral zone 
and guard duty. You could have heard 
Hardtack’s “‘ Har, har!” half a mile. From 
stories she passed to imitations. Then she 
gave a recitation of a wop describing his 
first baseball game, which was a scream. 
And when she ended with a quick laugh and 
a little gasp for breath they bellowed for 
more. 

“Say, kid,” cried Hardtack in his foghorn 
voice, ‘‘you’re there! What’s your name?” 

“‘Mustard,”’shereplied. ‘‘What’syours?” 

Both told her, and Wally went to some 
pains to give her his home address, men- 
tioning incidentally that he would be pleased 
to have her write, and if she did send him a 
letter he would sure reply to same and 
maybe dig up a few souvenirs for her. 
Thereupon the “gee” girl laughed again, 
gave each of them a little peck on the cheek 
and reéntered the car. 

When the visitors had gone they talked 
over the great event. 

“She’s a bearcat and no mistake,” said 
Wally with a sigh. ‘‘But the other one was 
pretty fair, too, Hardtack.’’ 

“Yes,” assented his bunkie, “‘she’s a right 
nice lady. But,” he added judicially, ‘‘she 
cain’t sing worth a damn.” 

They meditated a while. 

“Allthe same,” remarked Hardtack, ‘‘T’ll 
take back everything I ever done said about 
the Y. M. C. A.” 

Memories of Mustard haunted Wally to 
such an extent that Anna faded into the 
background for a few days. However, be- 
fore the company was relieved from outpost 
duty the German girl had him on the skids. 
That was Wally’s fatal weakness—he was 
always falling in love. Given a week’s pro- 
pinquity to a skirt, and Wally would be 
plotting matrimony. That is to say, if the 
girl played her cards properly and kept him 
guessing; otherwise he immediately lost 
interest. 

The day before the company pulled out 
of Molsberg to return to a village ten kilo- 
meters back, Wally sought counsel. 
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ORDERS IS ORDERS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Say, Hardtack,” he began, ‘‘what’s the 
law about a girl enterin’ the United States 
from Europe?” 

His bunkie chewed thoughtfully a while 
before giving answer. 

“‘What part of Europe?” he inquired. 

““Well—Germany.” 

“Tf you mean Anna,” said Hardtack, 
‘nothin’ doin’. We got orders agin frater- 
nizin’, ain’t we? I'll say we have! Well, 
that’d be fraternizin’. You cain’t marry 
her, Wally, and she couldn’t enter the 
U-nited States onless you did. So there you 
are.” 

“But after peace is signed ——” 

“You'll have another by that time— 
maybe half a dozen,” retorted his friend 
calmly. ‘I swan, Wally, you’re a helluva 
guy. How come you do like you do do? 
This gal Anna’s just a big healthy heifer.” 

“Cut that out right now,” cried Wally. 
“‘She’s a fine girl and don’t you make any 
mistake. I admit she’s got a temper and 
acts stubborn sometimes, but work! Say, 
I never seen a woman work like she does in 
all my born days.” 

To which Hardtack replied: ‘You could 
say thesamethingaboutamule. Turnover, 
Wally; you’re on your back. Why, this is 
about the tenth gal you’ve aimed to git 
married to, and if any one of ’em was to nail 
you on the street back home you’d make 
like you didn’t know ’em.” 

“T would not!” 

“You would too! Most of these gals look 
good to us over here, Wally, because we 
ain’t got any real ones to compare ’em with. 
I’ve noticed that the farther we git away 
from homethe better they looktome. When 
a guy’s lonely or sick, Wally, most any 
woman can sneak up on his blind side. Yes, 
sir! My advice to you is to go and kiss 
Anna good-by and give her a fake address 
and then forgit it. And say—when you’re 
about it, just give her a li’l’hug for me too.” 

Iregret to record that Wally did just that. 
For some months past Anna has been writ- 
ing faithfully to him, sending the letters to 
a section of the United States where Wally 
is wholly unknown; and her reproaches are 
growing bitter over his long, inexplicable 
silence. 

The company went into billets in a small 
village and settled down to the monotonous 
grind of training. Replacement men were 
arriving in batches; quite a percentage of 
the company was green. Some of the veter- 
ans drifted in from hospitals, cured of their 
wounds and anxious for a look at Germany. 
Having had a look they promptly grew 
homesick and talked day and night about 
the prospects of the division’s return. The 
air was full of rumors; this or that division 
was about to move; surely such moves 
could only mean that the old Bearcat Divi- 
sion would soon be going too! After all 
they’d done in the war the Gover’ment 
would never keep them in Europe until the 
last! 

Little else was talked of for a while. One 
of the cooks had it on unimpeachable au- 
thority that the division would be sent to 
Rooshia; he had been told so by a mule 
skinner, who had it straight from the chief 
of staff’s orderly. They discussed this 
glumly over their beer, not knowing that 
the chief of staff’s orderly had picked up the 
information at the headquarters troop’s 
kitchen. The kitchens are clearing houses 
for rumors and gossip, so that when a sol- 
dier is inclined to doubt a report he dubs 
it company-kitchen stuff. 

The work was fairly hard. They did four 
hours of drill out in the training grounds at 
the foot of the big hill and another hour of 
strenuous recreation. And five hours of 
stiff physical exercise a day are as much as 
even a muscle-toughened doughboy cares 
to do as a daily routine. The trouble came 
after the day’s stint, for then the soldiers 
had nothing to do. They could not mingle 
with the native population, and sitting 
round a Gasthaus drinking watered beer 
and vinegary wine palls on active men. An 
occasional entertainment was provided by 
the Y. M. C. A., but it is manifestly impos- 
sible to furnish amusement for every unit 
of a division which is distributed over an area 
embracing a hundred towns, and so the vis- 
its of these troupes did little to break the 
tedium. 

“T wish,” said Hardtack, raising himself 
reluctantly from the blankets at 5:45 of a 
chill, misty morning—‘“‘I wish somebody’d 
choke that there windjammer to death. 
Wow, but I sure do hate to git up! I ain’t 


had enough sleep one night since I joined 
this man’s army.” 

Out in the street the bugler was blowing 
reveille. The boys have words for it: 


Oh, I can’t get’em up, I can’t get’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up this morning. 

I can’t get’em up, I can’t get’em up, 
I can’t get ’em up a-tall. 


No sooner had he finished in one place 
than he would move on to another and 
sound the call. There was absolutely no 
way of failing to hear him. He seemed to 
take a devilish delight in being insistent 
about it. And in a minute or two the street 
echoed to the clatter of mess tins and the 
crunch of heavily shod feet. There was 
much coughing and hacking and loud voices 
raised in profane queries and adjuration. 

“Everybody out,’’ bawled a sergeant, 
and there followed sleepy conversation and 
a few catcalls as the men lined up. 

Of all that he had to do, the most diffi- 
cult task for Hardtack was getting up in 
the morning. The other things were easy 
in comparison. He hated the bugler with 
an intense personal hatred. 

“When I git back to ol’ Tennessee, do 
you know what I aim to do?” he inquired 
of Wally. 

“You won’t be able to—they’ll have pro- 
hibition then.” 

“No, sir, you’ve got me wrong. What 
I’m fixing to dois lay in bed till ten 0’ clock— 
or maybe noon—eyvery morning for amonth. 
Dog-gone, I’ll lay in bed for a whole year! 
Maybe I won’t never git up!” 

In pursuance of this ambition to lie in 
bed he tried to take two shots of the para- 
typhoid serum, which was being admin- 
istered to everybody in the Third Army 
about this time, high or low and regardless 
of when it had been given previously. 
Many of the soldiers were laid by the 
heels; their arms swelled and they took to 
their beds mighty sick. 

Hardtack observed the effects with the 
liveliest satisfaction. 

“One dose wouldn’t never hurt me,’ he 
concluded. “‘The last time I hardly knowed 
it’d been done. But I reckon two would 
about turn the trick. How d’you feel now, 
buddy?” 

The soldier in the adjoining bed groaned. 

“Gee, I’m awful sick!” 

“How'd they give it to you?” 

“They got a needle about the size of a 
gaspipe,”’ said the doughboy. ‘The pill 
sergeant holds it and then Old Sawbones 
hammers it in with a mallet.” 

Undaunted by this veracious report 
Hardtack fell blithely in line and took his 
shot with no misgivings. Having received 
it he pulled down his sleeve, rolled up the 
other and crowded in near the end of the 
line in order to obtain a second. 

“T may never get a Croix de Guerre,” 
he heard the doctor say as he neared him, 
“but I’ve got one distinction that makes 
me a marked man.” 

“What’s that?” asked his assistant with 
a laugh. 

“I’m the only medico in the reserve corps 
who didn’t throw up a thirty-thousand- 
dollar practice to join the Army.” 

Just then Hardtack presented himself. 

“Hold on!” cried the doctor, glancing at 
him. ‘‘Hold on a minute! Weren’t you up 
here just a few minutes ago?” 

Somebody close to Hardtack sniggered 
and the jig was up. He pulled down his 
sleeve and fell out. The doctor chuckled 
and let him go. 

Pay day arrived and the pair became 
reconciled to their lot for a space of twenty- 
four hours. There was a horse show on at 
division headquarters and Hardtack con- 
ceived the idea that they might build up 
their scanty store of marks by betting on 
the events. But in this undertaking he per- 
mitted his natural fondness for mules to 
run away with his judgment, freely laying 
his and Wally’s money on a team of strap- 
ping hybrids which wore three service chev- 
rons on their blinders. A horse team beat 
them; not that they were any better, or 
even as good, but mules don’t show against 
horses in competition. 

“You're a fine picker, you are, ain’t 
you?” scoffed Wally. ‘Why, they didn’t 
even get in the money! What’re we going 
to do now? Hey? Fifteen marks is every 
bean I got left.’ 

“Well, you got me beat. 
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wagon track on their right 
and ahead of them debouched 
a native cart drawn by a pair 
of shaggy Russian ponies— 
there are still many captured 
Russian animals in Germany. 
It was loaded high with boxes 
and tins, all neatly piled so as 
to permit the maximum load. 
Hardtack was breathing 
like a horse with the heaves. 
“It’s them,’ he whispered, 
his mouth close to Wally’s ear. 
‘Lay low and we'll nab ’em.”’ 
A man in rough civilian 
clothing was driving. A 
second, also dressed like a 
German civilian, trudged 
beside the cart. But there 
was no mistaking the 
types—no mistaking the 
army shoes they both 
wore. And thestuff on 
the cart was American. 
“Stick close to me 
and we'll trail ’em,” 
said Hardtack. 
Unconscious of the 
two sleuths a couple of 
hundred yards in rear, 
the men with the cart 


drove out of the 
woods, downasteep 
winding road, 
crossed a narrow 
open valley and entered a 
tiny hamlet. Once they 
had passed beyond the 
curves in the road Hardtack and Wally 
were obliged to pause lest they be discoy- 
ered. But when they perceived that the 
cart turned into a yard in the village and 
did not come out again they both broke 
into a run and charged into the place 
without attempt at concealment. 

The driver of the cart and his companion 
were having some beer with the Biirger- 
meister and discussing certain details of a 
transaction in which they were engaged, 
when Hardtack and Wally burst into the 
room with rifles ready for business. 

““Come on,’”’ boomed Hardtack, ‘‘kam- 
erad them hands!” 

Up went their arms and the rest was 
easy. While his bunkie kept the prisoners 
covered Wally relieved the two visitors of a 
couple of automatics, and then all five sat 
down to talk over the situation calmly and 
without heat. 

At first the driver and his confederate 
were for pretending that they did not un- 
derstand English, but they speedily dropped 
this pose and admitted they had been 
soldiers in the American Army. This con- 
fession was obtained through Wally hinting 
that a satisfactory arrangement among all 
parties might be arrived at if all the cards 
were laid on the table. 

Now a crook is always susceptible to the 
idea that all other men can be bought, and 
the pair grasped at the chance. They con- 
fessed that the stuff in the cart was to be 
sold to the Biirgermeister, and if Wally and 
Hardtack showed sense and kept their 
mouths shut they would split the money 
four ways. 

“That seems fair enough,” was Hard- 
tack’s only comment, with a glance at his 
friend. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s all we need to know. 
Say, Wally, light out and find somebody to 
take these birds in, while I watch to see 
they don’t git away.” 
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Wally lost no time in obeying. Hestarted 
at a lope along a road leading over the 
hills—not the one by which they had en- 
tered. And early in the afternoon he ar- 
rived at a crossroads on the other side. 
Here the road joined the main highway 
along which our trucks and cars moved. 

At this point he sat down to draw breath, 
for he had come much of the way at a jog 
trot. And while thus waiting along came an 
American automobile and in the automo- 
bile sat a colonel. Wally stepped into the 
middle of the road and stopped the car. As 
it came to rest with a grinding of brakes he 
recognized his own commanding officer. 
That was a great relief. It gave him confi- 
dence. 

“What’s that?” cried the K. O. excitedly. 
“You say you’ve got ’em in a town over 
yonder? Can we get there in the car? All 
right, Kelly. Turn round and let’s go! Get 
in here, lad. What outfit are you with and 
what’s your name?” 

Wally told him, and then stepped into 
the seat beside the driver. The colonel was 
very curious about certain other features of 
his story—such, for instance, as Wally’s 
reason for roaming about country on a 
Sunday morning with his rifle—but forbore 
to question in view of the larger issue. 

“You two stay right here on guard until 
I go back and send an escort and a truck,”’ 
he ordered, after viewing the prisoners and 
booty and probing to the bottom of the 
tale. ‘‘Keep your eye peeled on the Biirger- 
meister too. Understand? You’re not to 
leave this village under any circumstances, 
either of you, until I send for you. And 
stick close to the prisoners; never leave 
them alone a minute! Got that fixed in 
your minds?” 

“Yes, sir,” they answered. 

“Now, I want to caution you two men,” 
he continued earnestly, ‘‘because they may 

try to fool you. They arrested a rich 
merchant not long ago in Coblenz for 
smuggling in a bargeload of cognac, 
and put a man on guard. And what 
happened? Along came a messenger for 
the prisoner with word his wife was 
dying and wanted to see him to say 
good-by. So the poor boob consented 
to escort him to his house. 
They went there, and while the 
prisoner entered the bedroom 
to see his sick wife that soldier 
remained outside in the hall on 
guard. Well he’d be there still 
if they hadn’t sent to find him, 
for the prisoner never came 
out.” 

“Har, har!” from Hardtack. 

“Yes, you can laugh, but 
you’d have done the same thing 
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“Well, that’s the way I want you to feel. 
Never take your eyes off these men and 
stick right here until I send for you.” 

And with that the colonel hopped into 
his machine, cried ‘‘ Let’s go!” to the driver, 
and the car disappeared up the road. 

They did stick right there. With 
the dreadful example of the credu- 
lous Third Army soldier freshin their 
minds, they never once permitted 
the prisoners to be alone. One of 
them kept constant watch. For 
twenty-seven days and twenty- 
seven nights they stood guard over 
the two deserters and the Biirger- 
meister. 

For nobody arrived to relieve 
them—no escort, no truck to 
transport the stolen 
stuff. Whirling home- 
ward that Sunday 
afternoon the colonel’s 
car collided at a curve 
with a wagon hauling 
a freshly cut flagpole, 
and when they picked 
him and Kelly from 
the ditch both were 
immediately rushed to 
hospital. Kelly was 
mortally hurt; the colo- 
nel so badly injured 
that he readily fell 
victim to pneumonia 
and hovered for days be- 
tween life and death. 

Consequently nobody 
knew anything at all about 
Hardtack and Wally. 

Their company commander and the top 
sergeant knew only that they were absent, 
and because that had occurred once be- 
fore they jumped to conclusions and ecar- 
ried them A. W. O. L. 
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Time and again during that long vigil, 
one sat beside the prisoners with weapon at 
hand, the other would walk to the edge of 
the village and stare up and down the road 
for sight of relief—but none came. 

“You watch ’em and I’ll go over to that 
crossroads and grab somebody. There’re al- 
ways trucks going along that road,”’ Wally 
suggested. 

“Yeh! You remember what the Ol’ Man 
ordered,”’ objected his bunkie. ‘‘Some- 
thin’s happened, that’s sure—but orders is 
orders. He told us not to move a foot out- 
side this burg until somebody come for us, 
so here we’re goin’ to stay.” 

Their beards grew until Hardtack’s jaw 
and chin looked like a cactus. The hair 
hung long over their ears. Yet they stuck 
on the job. They had been told to guard 
prisoners and booty until sent for and they 
proposed to do it ‘‘till hell freezes over,” if 
necessary, they agreed. Orders is orders. 

After two weeks of expectant waiting 
both were dirty and unkempt and half 
crazy with loneliness and the hopelessness 
of their situation; but they never thought 
of forsaking their post. While one slept the 
other watched the prisoners. If it hap- 
pened to be Wally’s turn to keep an eye 
peeled on the deserters and the Biirger- 
meister Hardtack would rustle round to 
get whatever they required. 

Their food problem was simple. They 
lived in the Biirgermeister’s house and 
that functionary’s wife found and cooked 
their meals. She did this much against her 
inclination, but disobedience might. have 
resulted in harm to her husband, so she re- 
sponded with eager docility whenever sum- 
moned. 

““Say,’’ remarked one of the prisoners, 
“I’m sure gettin’ fed up on this chow. Why 
not open some of them tins of meat and 
po And there’s beans there 
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Hardtack turned on him a hard, expres- 
sionless eye. ‘‘That’s gover’ment stuff, 
ain’t it? It was stole, wasn’t it? And the 
polonel, he put us here to guard it, didn’t 
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“*Sure he did! But he’s gone off and for- 
gotten all about us—if he ain’t dead by now”’ 

“He give us orders, didn’t he?” contin- 
ued Hardtack. ‘‘Well!” 

And the American food in the cart re- 
mained untouched. 

There was no possibility of diversion. 
One had always to remain beside the pris- 
oners. Never once did either of the pair 
neglect a precaution. Their rifles were con- 
stantly ready. After a fortnight of this, 
both Hardtack and Wally kept hoping that 
one of the trio would start something and 
give them a chance to end the misery. 

They tried to send a message but could 
not make anybody in the village under- 
stand. Neither spoke a word of German 
and the two prisoners flatly declined to lend 
their linguistic talents to a step which 
would hasten their punishment. They could 
talk the language fluently, but informed 
Hardtack and Wally that they didn’t pro- 

: pose to translate 

4 for them. It is 

ra probable that 
even this diffi- 
culty might have 
been surmounted 
had not the sym- 
pathies of the 
. villagers been 
with the Biirger- 
meister and his 
two confederates. 


Had He Loitered Long 
Neara Jewetry Window 
in New York a Copper 
Would Have Had No Hesitation in Coms 
manding Him to Beat It and Step Lively 
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IMPORTANT 


it IS important to the house- 
wife, anxious for the best, 
to know that she can still have 
the very best cup of coffee 
served at her table at half the 
cost of regular coffee. And she 
can serve this coffee with more 
convenience and less labor than 
when she serves a poorer cup 
in the old way, by buying 
FAUST INSTANT COFFEE. 
Just imagine the most delicious 
cup of coffee at a cost of a little 
over lc per cup, or the very 
best tea at a cost of less than 


Yéc a cup. 


If you once know how good 
and economical and how easy 
it is to serve the very best cup 
from Faust Instant, you will 
never use anything else. 


If you have never tried it, 
don’t fail to get a can at once. 


If your dealer does not have 
it, send your order direct with 
your dealer’s name. 


Family Size can to make 100 cups of 
Coffee or 400 cups of Tea.... $1.40 


Medium Size can to make 60 cups of 
Coffee or 200 cups of Tea.... 75c 


Outing Size can to make 30 cups of 
Coffee or 100 cups of Tea.... 40c 


C.F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 
Dept. R7 St. Louis, Missouri 


SNOW DRIFT 


vegetable shortening 


In air tight packages so that 
' Snowdrift is sure to be 
pure and sweet and fresh. 


Study at 
Home 


Becomea lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
ow cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide" and “ Evidence" books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 771-LA., Chicago 
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Evidently not a few of the inhabitants of 
the place were mixed up in the affair. 

So the days passed. The hamlet was off 
the beaten track and nobody ever seemed 
to pass through it except a wood hauler, 
and he never went farther than the forest 
on the hill. 

One night they started a game of craps, 
into which the prisoners entered with avid- 
ity. A search of the pair had brought to 
light only a few marks, but in the heat of 
play one of them abruptly tossed a wad of 
hundred-mark notes on the floor with the 
invitation: ‘‘Help yourselves, doughboys!”’ 
Where he had kept it so long concealed was 
a puzzle. Hardtack was so. bitterly cha- 
grined that he confiscated the entire roll on 
the spot and the game broke up in acri- 
monious debate. 

“We'll git that much out of it, anyhow,” 
he told Wally. ‘‘Eleven hundred and 
eighty marks! Boy howdy! That’ll help 
some when we git back—if we ever do.” 

Meanwhile they were carried on the roll 
as being absent without leave; meanwhile 
their division was making preparations to 
pull out, preliminary to returning home via 
France. And there were Hardtack and 
Wally, stranded, sticking faithfully to their 
duty in a forgotten village because orders 
is orders. They used to say that Americans 
could never learn military discipline, but 
day after day during the war I saw the men 
of the Expeditionary Forces give proofs of 
fidelity and blind unquestioning obedience 
that were never surpassed by any troops 
in the world. 

Well, there the two stayed with their 
prisoners. All five soon grew heartily sick 
of one another. The deserters fairly hated 
the sight of their guards and had no hesita- 
tion in showing it and saying so; and even 
Hardtack and Wally fell to wrangling. But 
though isolation and monotony soured their 
tempers they acted as one in the perform- 
ance of duty, and their vigilance never re- 
laxed an iota. 

On the morning of the twenty-seventh 
day they heard a great noise of marching 
men and jolting wagons coming along the 
road from the southeast. And there, won- 
der of wonders, was an American battalion 
approaching in column of route. Wally 
rubbed his eyes, exclaimed “‘Shucks, I’m 
seein’ things!”” Rubbed them again and 
then let out a whoop. Yes, that long, 
rippling, khaki-hued constrictor crawling 
toward the village was a column of Amer- 
ican troops! He gavea yell that broke into 
a sound like a sob and rushed to tell Hard- 
tack; and Hardtack, that he might see for 
himself, brought out the prisoners at the 
point of his rifle on the run. 

““What’re you men doing here?” de- 
manded the snappy young major in com- 
mand when he glimpsed the derelicts. They 
were a sorry sight and one to sadden a 
young major’s heart. 

They told him, while the prisoners stood 
by in sullen silence. The Biirgermeister 
doffed his cap; that was his notion of win- 
ning favor. 

“Didn’t you know your division was 
pulling out?” cried the major. ‘‘ We’re re- 
lieving them. You’re going home!”’ 

“Home?” echoed the pair, and Hard- 
tack gulped. 
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“Yes, you’re going home! So turn your 
prisoners and stuff over to me and I’ re- 
ceipt for them and you can join your outfit 
before it gets completely away from you.” 

Now one would naturally suppose that 
Hardtack and Wally fell on their knees in 
gratitude and accepted this offer; but they 
did nothing of the kind. The friends looked 
at each other questioningly—a long min- 
ute. 

Then, descrying from Wally’s expres- 
sion perhaps that he was weakening, Hard- 
tack straightened and said to the major: 
“No, sir! I’m sorry, but we cain’t do it.’ 

Sharply: “‘Why can’t you do it? You 
heard me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. But the colonel give us orders 
to stay here, no matter what, till he sent 
for us himself. And orders is orders, sir. 
When our own colonel gives ’em we cain’t 
take any from nobody else.’ 

The major stared a moment; he seemed 
about to flay the hides off the pair, but 
thought better of it. A strange look came 
into his eyes; a strange note into his voice. 
He said quietly: ‘All right. Stick here 
until I can get to a telephone and I’ll have 
somebody from your own organization come 
and fetch you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” they chorused. 

The adjutant of Hardtack’s division 
could hardly believe his ears when he heard 
over the telephone later that day: “‘Say, I 
found a couple of scarecrows belonging to 
the —— Infantry out in the woods on the 
way up here. They’re in a little village 
called X five kilometers north of Y, and 
they’ve got three prisoners and some stuff 
that was stolen from the quartermaster 
SUOTGS.. /s\ . ie aeEL ULI Yes. Sure, I 
offered to take over the prisoners and let 
them come in, but they wouldn’t do it. 
Said they had orders from their colonel. 
p). » What'stthatieee Sr yies. sthe 
Infantry. They’ ve been there twenty- 
seven days. I never saw such tramps in 
my life—hair as long asa goat’. . . . 
What's that tiem esse Hold 
on aminute, there! Don’t cutme off! Hello, 
hello, Main! . . . No—oh, damn!” 

Said Hardtack after the major and his 
battalion had disappeared: ‘‘Turn ’em 
over to him, hey? I guess not! The Ol’ 
Man told us to stick to ’em an’ I aim to do 
it. NoS.O.S. major can blow in and give 
our division no orders.” 

Thus lightly did he refer to a very gallant 
officer and a division which had really 
acquitted itself creditably in the fighting. 
But such is divisional pride; and on esprit 
de corps the morale of an army is built. 
Both Hardtack and Wally were entirely 
convinced that their division was in a class 
by itself as combat troops. There were 
thirty-odd divisions in the A. E. F. whose 
members held to the same view. None of 
them will admit that the others ever came 
up on their right or left; their flanks were 
always left in the air and they had to go 
forward alone and take the objectives. 
They will be hotly arguing points like this 
for the next twenty years. 

The two were relieved the same after- 
noon and made the journey to their new 
headquarters in a truck. And great was 
their amazement to discover that they were 
heroes. The commanding general himself 


rode over to question the pair q 
their hands, and in front of a knot. 
he complimented them feelingly 
spirit they had shown. 
At dinner that night he and hj 
staff almost shed tears over thei 
they talked about it. Two of ¢ 
had refused to leave their posts, | 
privation and uncertainty they } 
it out. They had declined to reco; 
orders that conflicted with thos 
own commander. They had brou 
to the old Bearcat Division—fine, 
“Tt’s men like those who make; 
declared the general, thumping - 
with his fist. ‘‘An army of them 
unbeatable.” 
As for Hardtack and Wally, t 
jubilant from quite other causes, 
“‘Did you see how the Ol’ Man} 
my hand?” inquired Hardtack. “| 
he never would leave go. And sa 
that wasn’t some li’l speech he : 
I'll say it was!” : 
“You can have the speech, 
Wally. ‘“‘But for me I’ll take tt 
days’ leave he said he’d give us.” 
f boy! And say, perhaps 
fixed for a leave too, hey, ol’-timer 
hundred and eighty marks—t} 
Why, we c’n go to Paris on that!’ 
I regret to announce that they 
make the trip, though it was open 
inasmuch as the division was det 
most a month in a rest area in Fra 
that self-same night they were eni 
a poker game and lost every sov 
roll to one of that species of ras: 
infests the Army and regularly tz 
the soldiers about a third of their} 
However, they did not becon 
hearted. They still had their | 
Hardtack was seized of a great id 
ing contrived to borrow about a 
marks, with that for a stake they; 
visit some friends in another reg! 
seven days. 
It sounds like an inane thin 
but the motive behind it was 
about daylight next morning ani| 
succeeding dawn. For when ttl 
got out into the village street an 
reveille —— 


I can’t get ’em up, I can’t get 
can’t get’em up this morning —— 


Hardtack rose wearily from the 
yawning as he reached for his sho 
abruptly he realized where he wai 
what he had come. 
“Why,” he cried to Wally, whi 
waking reluctantly to life, “‘we di 
to git up. We c’n stay here tilln 
feel like it. Stop where you are, 0 
And going to the window he | 
head far out. The bugler was blc 
call for all he was worth. Hardta 
until he had finished and he could 
his attention. Then he yelled: “! 
you big stiff! Go and blow your } 
off! Ihope you bust! Yah!” 
The bugler made suitable repl;! 
he went down the street Hardtack| 
to bed. He pulled the blankets 
over his head, turned on his side! 
a beatific smile on his face went | 
to sleep. 3 


| office door slammed. 
i J. D.’s heart echoed the mockery 
ing gibe. Dropping into the chair 
battle-scarred desk he stared 
«ly at a photograph on the wall. 
t| heavy gold frame of the picture 
cing car, its lines quaintly old- 
<vasskiddingroundasharp curve; 
~ and mechanician, according to 
of that day, leaning far toward 
yf the turn. Scrawled across one 
ely discernible, was the inscrip- 
}.my Ward and his Darco. First 
ily ——”. The date had faded 


, however, the usual thrill was 
‘or Old J. D. Ward gazing at the 
| isaw something else—something 
ls of the camera could not reflect. 
oe its shadowy outlines a vague 
suddled beside the driver of that 
ecar. One long black arm en- 
; shoulders; the other pointed 
+1 y ahead, and the face, eyes afire 
irted, was pressed close against 
‘sar, It was the extra man—the 
y of every racing car—Old Man 
\d a particular passenger was he, 
Ynself well knew. He picked his 
eefully, trained them well, and 
rn eternal slaves, to the thrill of 
ery: “Faster! Faster!” 
n the game for a married man— 
ny man,” Old J. D. whispered 


1 bur he sat massively back, men- 
yig over scheme after scheme. 
yyromised absolute success. Pres- 
J, deep-throated growl of resigna- 
aed out a pad of telegraph blanks. 
‘iompson,”’ he wrote. Thompson 
janager of the Detroit factory. 
see read: ‘‘Accept Henderson 
shipped to-day.” 

el up and took down the 


). “ Well, Jimmy Ward,” he mut- 

sky note in the habitual growl, 
ct of the racing game for keeps 
2. Your job is to build good com- 
circh-going wagons for the fam- 


1dropped the picture into the 
diwer of his desk. But in the 
ijvhich he closed the drawer there 
1,in something—a something as 
if duty solemnly performed. 


Pees 


Di. D. WARD experienced any 
(es over the final parting with 
Sion the Western Branch could 
cit. He returned from Detroit 
diting gruff good humor. Forth- 
inged with renewed vigor into 
ales task of trying in every con- 

inner to break up his new test 
tire were any hidden defects in 
t2y must be found. 

few trusted Darco employees 
sehind the stout barricade across 
af a passageway had been cut 
t! brick side wall into an old barn, 
f 1e days when Los Angeles aris- 
rided on South Figueroa Street. 
1% morning the gravel driveway 
d-om the barn into a back street 
kl with fresh tire tracks. Mean- 
eluin gentlemen who constantly 
le legitimate entrances consci- 
ported that the test car had not 
| the garage. 
d with his problem of creating a 
hattering motor car the Bear 
) te certain alarming symptoms 
hi Western Branch—particularly 
l€ ctions of Old Man Speed’s star 
Toodles. 
vas that the glaring headlines of 
e¢.dvertisement on Sunday morn- 
e/} a heart-skipping shock. 
S|.e top of a full half-page adver- 
t reamed the message: 
caer cars are built Darco will 
‘jat staring heading, in artistic 
€| the pictures of six former Darco 
ning cars; in the center, glaring 

ent, the photograph of the stock 
ds had driven to victory in the 
8s-San Francisco road record. 
iv, a repetition of those flaming 


man,” growled the Bear, his 
right paw grasping a copy of 

obile section of the morning 
tho dreamed this mess?” 
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THE BEAR TRAP 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“TY did,” proudly admitted the young 
man. “‘Isn’tita hummer, J. D.? By golly,” 
he ran blithely on, “if we can’t trim them 
any more we can sure remind them how 
easy the job used to be. Now let the 
knockers say 3 

He paused, suddenly sensing something 
wrong. 

“Great Peter!” roared Bruin. “So that’s 
it? You think because a car isn’t out barn- 
storming on some speedway that it’s a 
caterpillared flivver. You’ve preached rac- 
ing, dreamed racing, until you think the 
only way to sell cars is to race ’em. You 
think that, don’t you? You've tried every 
scheme you could invent to get the Darco 
back into the racing game. Now you try 
to pitchfork ’em in. By gad, I # 

“Pitchfork them in?” sputtered Toodles. 
“Never thought any such thing, J. D. I 
simply tried to put some jazz into our 
advertising and ad 

“Jazz?”’ exploded Old J. D. ‘What’s 
that? A new speed disease? Can’t you 
explain in English? Well, believe me, you 
jazzed it, sonny! Speaking correctly, you’ve 
certainly set a hen. If that ad doesn’t hatch 
trouble I’m a punctured prophet. Here 
I’m trying to get the new model ready 2 

“Trouble?” flared Toodles. ‘‘I don’t 
see how. Every word of that ad is true, 
isn’t it? We won those races and Hs 

“Good night !”’ bellowed the Bear. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know, young man, that truth stings? 
Say, you’ve kicked over a full hive. Our 
competitors will be slapping the air and 
hollering for fight. Holy Murphy, what a 
mess!”’ 

“But, J. D.,” perspired Toodles, catch- 
ing a slight realization of the sweeping 
challenge of his supposedly innocent adver- 
tisement, ‘‘what—what’re we going to do?”’ 

“What are we going to do?” boiled Old 
J.D. “Suffering cats, you frame up to get 
me into a scrap and then ask what are we 
going todo? I’m not going to do anything 
unless the other fellow does. You just nat- 
urally keep your mouth shut. Maybe I can 
coast through. Understand?” 

Toodles did—perfectly. 

In the six days that followed, Old J. D. 
treated the expectant Western Branch toa 
wonderful demonstration of watchful wait- 
ing. Outwardly he was calm. Internally 
he experienced the uncomfortable sensation 
of having swallowed a lighted bomb. What 
PS more, he did not know the length of the 
use. 

Sunday morning, a week following, the 
explosion came. The Fargot company’s 
advertisements were headed by a cartoon. 
The grotesque figure of a huge policeman 
stood astride a country road, arms flung 
outward in the commanding gesture, Stop! 
Before him the road was packed with cars— 
touring cars without tops, wind shields or 
mudguards; stock cars stripped for a race— 
while behind the broad protecting figure a 
lone machine raced away toward a minia- 
ture city. At the bottom in bold-faced type 
was the caption: ‘‘Pick the winner!” 

The body of the advertisement bristled 
with subtle innuendo. It pointed out that 
automobile racing was a competitive sport. 
Was the victory of that lone car one to 
boast of? 

That was all, but it was sufficient. 
Thanks to the carefully spread verbal 
propaganda of the past weeks—the talk 
which Old J. D. had carelessly underesti- 
mated—not one motor-car fan missed the 
cunningly disguised meaning of that ad. 
Now what defense could Old J. D. Ward 
make against the indictment that his cars 
held the Los Angeles-San Francisco record 
by grace of the state statutes? Hadn’t he 
made the record only a few hours before the 
iron hand of the highway board had closed 
the California roads to further racing? 

No prisoner ever faced a more diabolical 
chain of circumstantial evidence. But 
those who knew Old J. D.—those thousands 
of loyal racing enthusiasts who had cheered 
the Darcos through many hard-fought 
races—nodded wisely. ‘‘Old Bruin will go 
after ’em,’’ they said. ‘‘Can’t trap him.” 

In a manner they were right. Old J. D. 
with characteristic directness carried the 
fight into the enemy’s camp. Promptly at 
nine o’clock the following morning he 
steamed into the Fargot’s local agency. 

““Where’s Mutchler?”’ he roared in a 
great voice. 

A salesman, more courageous than the 
others, pointed a finger toward the man- 
ager’s private office, then fled. 
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There should be more to vinegar than sourness. There should 
be a real flavor, a fine aroma that awakens the latent taste of 
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ONE QUART 


Some of the 


vegetables and salads. | 

Heinz Vinegars are like.that. 
Materials of the highest grade, skill 
and care in the making, and unhurried 
aging in wood develop the delightful 
flavor that makes them distinctive. 


Pints, quarts and half- gallons 
Malt, Cider, White 

In bottles filled and sealed 

in the Heinz establishment 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


is olive oil at its best. Fine flavored 
and of absolute purity. Made in a 
Heinz factory in Seville, Spain. 


Baked Beans Spaghetti 
Cream of Tomato Soup 


India Relish 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The harrowing details of that interview 
are best left behind those rumbling walls. 
Sufficient to say that twice during those 
thirty ominous minutes the Fargot switch- 
board operator plugged-in to call the police 
department. But each time the sight of the 
Fargot shop crew, massed fifteen strong 
just beyond the garage door, revived her 
waning courage. 

Then the office door was opened with a 
violence that nearly wrecked its hinges. 

“Get it straight,” bellowed Old Bruin: 
“You’re to get the highway board’s sanc- 
tion. I’ll post the check.” 

And he marched belligerently 
out the front door. 

The Fargot manager 

rubbed his manicured 
hands and purred to him- 
self like a contented cat. 
He had experienced a bad 
half hour, but then — 
when one worked on a 
salary one must expect 
unpleasant tasks. 

By noontime the auto- 
mobile shops of Los 
Angeles were agog. Old 
J. D. Ward had defied the 
Fargot company, chal- 
lenged them,and promised 
to post a ten-thousand- 
dollarprize pursefor arace 
toSan Francisco. The re- 
vived specter of the Un- 
dertaker’s Handicap 
stalked through every 
salesroom. Dealers who 
had long coveted that famous stock-car 
record boasted loudly of what their car 
could do if given another chance. The 
vital question was: Could they get the 
highway board’s sanction? 

The press, that mighty champion of any- 
body’s fight, poured out its contributions 
of ink. 

“Come in and sign the petitions!” 
screamed the headlines. ‘‘ Wire the gover- 
nor!’’ Back in crowded rooms reeking with 
the smell of burned grease and hot metal 
the clattering linotype machines seemed to 
chatter: “‘Somebody’s going to get licked. 
Let’s help lick ’em.”’ 

“Old lucky Bear,” hailed Fred Wheeler 
several days later. ‘“‘Same old lucky Bruin.” 

J. D. Ward smiled wisely. 

“Pretty good publicity, eh, Fred?”’ he 


eamed. 

“‘Bullheaded luck,’ insisted Wheeler. 
“Suppose the Fargot gang had picked on 
one of your nonstock records; your Van- 
derbilt or Grand Prize victories, for in- 
stance? Where’d you been then, J. D.— 
without your racing cars?’’ 

For a second the Bear chewed his cigar in 
thoughtful silence. 

“Just between you and me, Fred,’’ he 
muttered confidentially, ‘‘I’d have been in 
a salmon-hued hell of a mess. You noticed 
how quickly I called the Fargot? Didn’t 
want ’em to see what a humdinger of a 
chance they’d overlooked.” 

‘But it’s going to cost you ten thousand. 
Expect to take first money myself. Don’t 
poteee you lifted that record from my Rex- 
ton!” 

“Good news,” the Bear rumbled aggres- 
sively. ‘‘I’ll hang your hide alongside the 
Fargot’s. Just remember, young fellow, a 
Darco won that record—won it fair and 
square, despite the Fargot’s funny pictures. 
And my present stock models are ten miles 
an hour faster than the old car.” 

Wheeler’s face grew serious. 

“That’s exactly the point. Why did 
they revive the old fight? Your car, my 
Rexton—any one of a half dozen others 
can trim the Fargot’s stock cars. Even 
their special-built racers aren’t consistent 
winners. Also, their ad was too clever for 
a local job. It surely came from the Fargot 
an at Indianapolis. Figure it out, 

“Bunk! That confounded ad of Toodles’ 
riled ’em.”’ 

“Tmpossible!’’ persisted Wheeler. “Only 
a week between the two advertisements. 
Their copy was in town before yours was 
printed. How r2, 

“Get out!” roared Old J. D. ‘Go write 
a movie scenario. I’ve got trouble enough 


already.” 
“You’ve only started,” shot back 
Wheeler. ‘‘Your new model has driven 


that pack of wolves into a corner. They’re 
trying to bait your test car into a race.’ 
“Tommyrot!’’ snorted Bruin. “Couldn’t 
race it if I was cuckooed enough to want to. 
The San Francisco run is a stock-car event. 
Until I start factory production on the new 
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model my test car rates as a special-built 
racer. Go study your A.A.A. rule book, 
sonny.” 

“Oh, what’s the use?”’ flared the Rexton 
agent. ‘“‘You’re stubborn, grandpa—pro- 
vokingly unreasonable.” 

And he hurried away. 

Old J. D., hands jammed deep into 
pockets and with his mind sweeping back 
over Wheeler’s suspicions, trudged stolidly 
down the street. Could Wheeler be right? 
Was there some deeper incentive; some 
darker motive than just merely revenge, he 

wondered.. Was this some 

devilish scheme to bait his 
test car into a 
race—a final dia- 
bolical stacking of 
the cards to 
learn the 

secret of that 
motorin time 

to duplicate 

it on the market and 
save their hides? 
The Bear’s eyes 
blazed dangerously. 


Surelya Mads 
man Was Be: 
hind That 


Wheel “But why did 
they pick on the San 

Francisco run?” he muttered to 

himself. ‘‘A stock car ——”’ 


Abruptly his subconscious mind 
supplied an answer—a_ hitherto 
overlooked disastrous possibility. 
The words ‘“‘stock car” had not 
been mentioned either in his chal- 
lenge to the Fargot or in the news- 
paper articles following. They 

had been understood, but not definitely 
specified. A sudden panicky fear gripped 
the Bear. He hurried to the Western 
Branch. 

At the door he collided with a perspiring 
and breathless young man. 

**We’re—we’rehooked !”’ gasped Toodles. 
“TJ tried to find you. Larkin tipped me 
off an hour ago. Look! Look at that!” 

He held up a still damp copy of the early 
afternoon edition of the News. Old Bruin’s 
paw grasped the paper. He had scented 
the trap too late. 

The headlines read: 


Bic NONSTOCK RACE TO FRISCO GETS 
SANCTION; EARLY DATE SET 


Dispute Over Coast Road Record to be 
Settled by Big Nonstock Run on July 
Fourth. Famous Drivers Wire 
Entries for Fast Thriller. 


For one short minute the Bear stood and 
glared. No need to read the story. The 
members of the highway board, angered by 
the pressure, had avenged themselves on 
the dealers by changing the stock-car run 
to a free-for-all nonstock event. No need 
to question whose cunning had built on the 
obvious psychology of that decision. The 
list of famous drivers confirmed that. 
“Ritz—Fargot. Oldham—Fargot. Comp- 
ton—Fargot. Kerhoff—Kodick’’—the old 
Fargot-Kodick combination. 

“‘Blistering Hades!”’ roared the Bear in 
his first mad lunge against the trap chain. 
“T’ll show ’em it’s a damn long 
trail from their dad-blasted trap 
to a cage in the Fargot me- 
nagerie.”’ 

“You mean,’ began Toodles, 
taking hope, ‘that you’ll explain 
the trick to 43 

“Explain the devil!” 
bellowed Bruin. ‘‘I’ll wire 
Thompson to locate our 
racing cars. We’ye got to 
have ’em no matter what 
price Henderson asks.”’ 

Toodles 
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Toodles turned and tiptoed down the 
stairs. Here was something he had not 
realized. 

Four days later Old J. D. caught his 
first full realization of the strength of the 
trap. A blue-capped messenger boy whistled 
his way into the Western Branch. The 
Bear tore open the yellow envelope. It was 
from Thompson: 


“Cars disappeared. Investigation re- 
veals Henderson formerly employed as 
waiter in Indianapolis café.’ 


With the savage growl of a wounded 
grizzly—a grizzly ready to hurl his might 
against a stone wall—the Bear crushed the 
message, turned and climbed to his den. 

“So that’s why I got my price?” he 
growled. ‘“‘Fargot money!” 

The late afternoon hours slipped by, but 
still Old J. D. sitting massively back in his 
chair held grim solitary inquest. It was 
cunning—this baiting of the trap. 

But why had the Fargot crowd schemed 
so carefully to force the test car into a 
race? How did they expect to get the 
secrets of that motor? The A.A.A. racing 
rules called only for the registration of the 
bore, stroke, piston displacement and fac- 
tory number of the engine—information of 
no benefit to them. 

Neither would the performance of the 
car disclose any secrets. 

One thing was clear: He was the chal- 
lenger. If he refused to race the Darco 
would be laughed out of the motor world. 
Abruptly he swept forward the telephone. 

“Send Darby up!”’ he ordered. 

At any rate‘he must keep Toodles out of it. 

Five minutes later a very serious me- 
chanic looked up from the telegram. 

“The test car?”’ queried Darby. 

The Bear nodded grimly. “I want you 
to drive it, Darby. You understand it— 
helped build it.” 

The old man’s voice held a note new to 
the mechanic. 

Darby indicated the yellow message. His 
face was tense. 

“T don’t know,” muttered J. D. “The 
Fargot has some definite scheme. I wish to 
heaven I could tell you what, Darby.” 

Darby’s eyes flashed fire. 

“They won’t get what they’re after while 
I’m in that car.” 

_ His jaws snapped decisively. 

* And,’ Darby,71d< 
D. called after the 
mechanic, ‘‘take 
Roget as your mate.” 

he mechanie 
nodded. The door 
closed. The affair 


brightened. had passed into 
“And you'll the hands of 
give me Darby. 
“ Certain- tA 

A yien Ot ie WEEK be- 
Odea ee fore the 
charged for great race the excited motor 
the stair- . rialto buzzed with a new devel- 
way. “Roget, “‘ Left Griggs Sitting Under a Tree”? opment. An unknown car 
Griggs had been entered under the 


and Darby’ll drive ’em,” he flung back. 

“But, listen here, J. D.!’’ Toodles fol- 
lowed in full ery on the Bear’s trail. “I 
lowered that ” He stopped abruptly 
at the Bearden door. Old J. D. had yanked 
open the bottom drawer of his desk and was 
fishing into its depths. Then he straight- 
ened up with a gold-framed picture in his 
paw. Deliberately he rehung it. 

“Jimmy Ward!” he rumbled. “I was 
mistaken. You’re going to beat ’em again!” 


ominous title of Cyclone Special. The en- 
trant, a Mr. Cummings, mysterious as his 
car, nominated Rodman, a renowned dare- 
devil, as the Cyclone’s pilot. The mecha- 
niclan was Benny Griggs, J. D.’s former 
racing driver. That started the gossip. 
Dealers smiled knowingly. Did old foxy 
Ward think he could hide his test car under 
that transparent trick? 

But, strange to say, Old J. D. was as puz- 
zled as the others. 


“How did that story get st 
questioned Darby. 

“The Fargot drivers have a) 
nerves,” returned the mecha 
expect a trick and they think 1 
it.” 
“Have you seen this Cyclon 
“No!” grunted Darby. “N 
But I expect to before the end 
J.D. It’s drawn first starting 7 

The Bear looked up Rodman, 
pilot of the Cyclone, and tried 

“Damn it,” snapped the dr 
we keep our car under cover if} 
What do you mean by startin; 
that my bus is your fancy old 
Fargot fellows act like they 
murder me.” : 

“T’ll give you five hundred 
the story going,” offered Bruin 
a heaven-sent ally. 

“You’re on,’ agreed Rodn 
that doesn’t include a promise 
trim your swell Darco.” 

The tone was a threat. 

But in the days that passe 
race Rodman earned his money 
so well that aside from a few tn 
employees all motordom grinne¢ 
D.’s feeble strategy. Old age | 
Bruin’s cunning, they said. | 

Hours before midnight, the si| 
of the long nocturnal grind, the ¢| 
Sunset Boulevard, over Cahu 
and miles along the state high) 
Santa Barbara, was sketched | 
dark vault of the sky by the hj 
flection of the countless thousar} 
lights of the cars that lined the) 

By starting time the big p} 
junction of Sunset Boulevard | 
Main Street was a boiling pool |; 
humanity. Within the broad la! 
the immense grand stands thir| 
smoking cars, grouped two ab) 
searchlights glaring into the nijt 
giant eyes of medieval monste, 
the starter’s signal. The teil 
dollar purse had proved a great 

Suspended overhead on a gré 
ing the tense crowd the minut 
clock trembled on the sixth poin 
magic figure ‘‘Twelve.”’ Six m?} 
and those panting demons, wi 
one-minute intervals, would p. 
into the night; their goal a blac 
checkered flag four li 
sixty-two miles to 1 
Back on the side 12 


which the Fargot pilots lo 
respective entries left no do 
unshakable belief in the iden 
Cyclone. a 
The Bear glanced up at the! 
Four minutes more! His figu’ 
He peered intently through the } 
was the real identity of that 
looking crimson car? fee 
Abruptly there was an w 
Cyclone. Rodman climb 
crimson-garbed, begoggled | 
through the crowd, ran acro 
and scrambled into the dri 
crowd leaned forward expectal 
minute change of drivers. W 
mean? 
A man swung a huge me 
position. The Bear held his 
the announcement and wished! 
the starting line. . 
“Driver Rodman of Cycloné 
placed by Mf 
(Concluded on Page # 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

A sudden roar from the Cyclone’s ex- 
haust drowned the rest. The minute hand 
moved to the second mark. 

Old J. D.’s lips tightened on his cigar. 
Who was that driver? What was the mean- 
ing of this new move? He glanced appre- 
hensively at his test car. 

Behind him the crowd abruptly surged 
and broke. ‘Let me through! Let me 
through!” 

Fred Wheeler hurled himself at Old J. D. 

“Stop him, J. D.! 
Cyclone! It’s Toodles!”’ 

The Bear stood as one petrified. 

“My God, J. D.! Don’t you under- 
stand? That car is Toodles’ old Kum- 
mer. We found it in San Diego. Rebuilt 
it! Rodman was to drive! Toodles tricked 
me! Stophim! Fargot gang thinksit’s your 
test car! Going to wreck it! I know! 
Toodles knows! Good God, J. D. ——” 

In one wild mad lunge the Bear went 
through the human barrier. The open track 
was ahead! 

“Get back! They’re starting!” A police- 
man hurled his bulk on Old J. D. 

Then a huge bomb roared. An inferno 
of noise was loosened on the night. The 
minute hand vibrated on the hour! The 
starter’s arm dropped. With a defiant roar 
and a flash of flame the Cyclone was off. 

Old J. D. seized Wheeler and bore him 
back against a box. ‘‘Where’s Cummings? 
He entered that car! He can order the 
referee to stop it. They can phone to the 
first control.” 

““He’s — he’s. disappeared,” 
Wheeler. ‘‘Friend of Toodles.”’ 

Old Bruin leaned heavily against the box 
rail. Cummings, the entrant of the Cyclone, 
was the only one who could order it stopped. 
The evidence of the Fargot’s fiendish plot 
was too frail to influence the referee. But 
to Old J. D. it was plain. A dark lonesome 
stretch of road! A little crowding ona turn! 
A crash! The pieces of the supposed test car 
carried to a country garage for inspection. 
And its crew—Toodles 

Then another picture snapped before the 
Bear’s eyes—a scene set within the back- 
ground of a Hollywood bungalow. He 
whirled and dodged through the line of cars. 

“Want to change my driver!’ he bel- 
lowed at the referee. 

“Certainly, Mr. Ward. Who?” 

“Myself!” 

The referee hesitated a second. “All 
right! Got ten minutes!” 

In one charge Old Bruin reached the 
Darco. “Get out!” he demanded of Roget, 
the mechanician. 

He hauled the protesting mechanic to 
the side of the track. “Give me your out- 
fit! Hurry up!” 

After a fashion the Bear wriggled into the 
coveralls of the slim Roget. Buttoning the 
head hood he plunged for the Darco. It 
had moved up to second place. Darby 
grasped the situation and crawled over. 
Old J. D. scrambled in behind the wheel, 
qlaaied in the gears and moved up to the 
ine. 

The megaphone man bawled: “Darby 
replaced by Ward!” 

Up from the crowd welled a mighty roar. 
Old-time racing fans went crazy. Time had 
snapped back. Jimmy Ward and a Darco 
again smoked on the starting line. 

J. D. gripped the wheel. Somewhere out 
there in the blackness was a plunging crim- 
son car. For Toodles—the irrepressible 
schemer, Toodles—Old Bruin had not a 
thought of censure. Toodles had suspected 
the Fargot plot; schemed with Wheeler; 
found his old car; rebuilt it; and because 
he felt his actions had been responsible for 
the success of the Fargot’s trap had taken 
upon his own shoulders the dangerous task 
of beating the wreckers. 

The starter’s arm fell sharply. Flame 
leaped from the Darco’s exhaust. 

Old J. D.’s jaws set savagely. Between 
him and the Cyclone were fourteen cars, 
two of them the Fargots of Oldham and 
Ritz. Another few minutes and Compton 
and Kerhoff, the rest of the pack, would be 
in full ery behind him. The pressure of his 
foot increased. The Darco leaped for the 
blackness ahead. No more of the enemy 
would get past. Oldham and Ritz—well, 
he would settle with those fellows when he 
caught them. 

The Darco roared into the sharp right- 
angle turn at Hollywood and Cahuenga 
Boulevards, skidded wildly, grazed the 
- curb with its left rear tire; straightened out 
and leaped for the Pass ahead. The specta- 
tors who packed the dangerous turn gasped. 
Surely a madman was behind that wheel. 


gasped 


Stop that car! The* 
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There was, agreed the crowd at the top of 
the stiff Cahuenga grade. The Darco topped 
the hill, leaped straight into space, fell with 
a terrific jar back onto the road, and dropped 
down the steep incline like a falling star. 

Through the long straightaways of the 
San Fernando Valley, over the Conejo 
grade, past Ventura, and across the pound- 
ing trestles of the Rincon Road, the Darco, 
its glaring eyes boring searchingly into the 
black curtain ahead and its exhaust a vivid 
tail of fire, fled like some wild frightened 
man-controlled comet of the night. 

Darby gripped the iron control bar of 
one pivoted searchlight and consigned his 
future to the mercy of the goddess Chance. 
How and where would this mad flight end? 

At Santa Barbara, the first control, the 
Darco was in fifth place. Eleven cars had 
been overhauled and dropped behind in 
that wild hundred-mile flight. Ahead, ac- 
cording to the time sheet, the Cyclone still 
led with Ritz, Oldham, and Hooper, in his 
big white Rexton, in the order named. 

“How long can Toodles hold the lead?’’ 
the Bear muttered. 

In the old days Toodles’ Kummer had 
been fast—faster than the Fargots. 

Then a horrible doubt gripped Old J. D. 
Was the Cyclone really leading or were 
Oldham and Ritz playing a waiting game? 
Were they trailing behind that crimson car 
waiting, like a pair of hungry vultures, for 
the right stretch of road? 

The next one. hundred and twenty-one 
miles between Santa Barbara and San Luis 
Obispo, J. D. knew, were rough and lone- 
some. Was this the selected spot? 

Twenty miles and the headlights swing- 
ing round a curve came to rest on a stand- 
ing car. The Bear’s heart missed a beat. 
The Darco’s brakes ground harshly. 

“‘Rexton!”’ yelled Darby. “‘Tirechange!”” 

The Darco leaped forward. Nothing was 
between them and the Fargots. ° 

Old J. D. crouching over the wheel of the 
lurching, pounding car fought to keep his 
eyes on the road. Any one of those deep 
ravines that hurdled past might conceal a 
twisted broken heap of crimson metal. The 
thought numbed his soul. 

Miles fled rearward. The Darco careened 
madly round the twisting, jolting curves of 
Gaviota Pass. Perspiration rolled down 
from under Darby’s goggles. Time after 
time, as the plunging car balanced for a 
sickening instant on the brink of some dark 
cavern, he closed his eyes and braced him- 
self for the crash. 

The first gray streaks of dawn were in the 
sky when they screeched into the San Luis 
Obispo control. Again the time sheet told 
of the grim fight being waged ahead. 
Toodles first. Ritz second. Oldham third. 

“We'll get ’em!’”’ yelled Darby as the 
Darco roared back onto the road. ‘Old- 
ham’s only five minutes ahead!” 

Old J. D. nodded grimly. He was not sur- 
prised at the phenomenal speed of Toodles’ 
old car. Kummer or Cyclone, the name 
made no difference. Only three racing cars 
had ever duplicated its speed and they were 
Darcos—the cars sold to Henderson. 

But Old J. D. could not understand why 
he hadn’t caught the Fargots. He had left 
Los Angeles only thirteen minutes behind 
Oldham; yet with more than two hundred 
miles gone Oldham still led by five minutes. 
It confirmed Wheeler’s warning that the 
Fargot drivers were after the Cyclone—the 
supposed Darco test car. Old J. D.’s tired 
muscles stiffened. The Darco with a mighty 
defiant roar lunged ahead. 

Ten miles south of Salinas they swept 
past a bulky black car stranded beside the 
road. It was Oldham’s Fargot. The deep 
lines at Old J. D.’s mouth hardened. Now 
only Ritz remained. The thundering road 
song of the Darco motor seemed to take on 
an exultant note. 

The suburbs of Salinas rushed to meet 
them. With a harsh grind of brakes the 
Darco smoked into the control. Abruptly 
an expression, the ferocity of which Darby 
had never seen equaled, flashed over the 
Bear’s face. Beside the curb stood a crim- 
son car with Toodles and Griggs half buried 
inside the engine hood. Parked twenty- 
five feet behind was the Fargot, Ritz and 
his mechanician tinkering with the carbu- 
retor. Like a snake coiled for the strike 
they were waiting—stalling for Toodles 
to go on ahead. 


EVENING POST 


Old J. D. leaned toward Darby. “‘ Watch 
Ritz!”’ he ordered. ‘All I want is a reason- 
able start.” 

The Darco stumbled to a stop near the 
Cyclone. Toodles glanced up, saw the 
familiar figure behind the wheel; and his 
face went dead white. 

“J. D. and the test car!” he breathed. 

He glanced apprehensively toward the 
Fargot. Would they suspect? 

A mask dropped across the Bear’s face. 

“Well, well, sonny,’”’ he boomed, lifting 
his voice to a tremendous bellow, “you 
remember I told you we’d show ’em a damn 
long trail from the trap to the cage. Your 
old Kummer didn’t do so bad, eh?” 

Toodles, using his car as a shield, made 
frantic signals in a vain effort to stop J. D.’s 
blind boasting. Not one instant did he 
suspect the Bear’s real motive. 

“Let me crow, sonny,” roared Bruin. 
“We've got ’em licked. Compton and 
Kerhoff are miles behind me! Oldham’s 
out! Ritz’s finished! Great Pete, what a 
walkaway! Some motor, this, eh? Say, I 
trimmed eleven cars between fi 

Darby’s foot pressed against the Bear’s. 

Old J. D. dropped in the clutch and the 
Darco spurted fire as Ritz’s mechanician, 
catching his mate’s eye, dived for the start- 
ing crank of the Fargot. The Bear’s jaws 
clamped grimly together. Ritz had swal- 
lowed the deliberately tossed bait; had 
been led away from his prey. 

“Now, let’s see you get me!’’ muttered 
Bruin, and there was a triumphant note to 
the growl. His eyes were on the road ahead, 
but his thoughts were miles behind—back 
in a Hollywood bungalow. 

Miles fled rearward beneath the lurching 
Darco. Gradually J. D.’s eyes took on a 
puzzled half-frightened expression. Darby, 
gazing back and his lips close against the 
Bear’s ear, reported the steadily gaining 
Fargot. It was not understandable. Why 
couldn’t he beat that car? 

The Darco roared into a turn, skidded, 
straightened out and fled down the long 
straightaway. Darby craning rearward 
grunted a startled exclamation. Round the 
curve behind the plunging black Fargot a 
crimson car had suddenly shot into view. 

“Toodles,” breathed the mechanic. But 
he did not tell J. D. 

Yard by yard the Fargot gained. Slowly 
its black hood crept up alongside J. D.’s left 
elbow. Inch by inch it moved farther 
abreast. The exhausts of the rocking cars 
blended into a thunderous bedlam. Be- 
hind, the crimson car, like a leaping tongue 
of flame, swept nearer. 

The Bear braced himself and called on 
the laboring Darco for its last ounce of 
strength. But the Fargot held alongside. 
In that instant Old J. D. sensed the bitter- 
ness of defeat. A sharp left angle-turn 
hurdled down upon the rushing cars. J. D.’s 
lips pinched into a white line. He would be 
on the outside. Closely, from the corner of 
his eye, he watched the Fargot. At that 
instant Ritz was on trial. Would Wheeler’s 
suspicions prove correct? 

Gradually the Fargot crowded toward 
the right—toward the outside. The ver- 
dict was plain. 

Abruptly Old J. D. slowed. Quickly 
Ritz checkmated and moved perceptibly 
nearer the edge. The turn was at the 
Darco’s radiator. The Bear jammed on his 
brakes and swung the wheel to the right. 
The Darco skidded; swung broadside on 
the narrow strip of road and balanced on 
the cramped front wheels. The Fargot 
pulled over to the extreme right. J.D. had 
anticipated the move. He released the 
brake; jammed down the throttle and 
jerked the wheel to the left. The Darco 
careened perilously, caught the leverage of 
the suddenly applied power and the twist of 
the steering wheel; grazed the rear of the 
Fargot and leaped for the inside of the 
curve. The positions were reversed. 

Too late Ritz grasped the strategy of J. 
D.’smove. He checked his car too quickly. 
The Fargot skidded drunkenly; turned 
completely round; missed the Darco by a 
scant two inches and balanced sickeningly 
on two wheels. 

Toodles, directly behind, roared down 
on the turn at fifty miles an hour. Before 
he sensed the danger a dust cloud had 
dropped between himself and the careening 
cars. Frantically he fought to check the 
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momentum of the blind mon 
him. Suddenly ahead in the f 
gray-black shape and 
“Good God, what a smash!' 
J. D. “Who was behind us?” 
Darby’s face was ashen. F 
his tongue refused to function, 
“A—a white car—Hooper’s! 


lied. 

Old J. D. nodded. 

“Poor old Hooper,” he m 
fully. ‘Innocent one always g 

The Darco thundered on. — 
dled in his seat. 

Over and over he muttered 
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“CA NE FAIT RIEN” 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“All right. You’ll find out.” 

“But—but why? We've worked like 
dogs. Sending us here was equivalent to a 
promise that if we made good Hs 

“Any old time they’ll keep a promise 
they don’t want to! Come on and have 
some cognac. I’m going to drink myself to 
death.” 

Candidate Gray went back to his bar- 
racks and sat down on his bed. The bot- 
tom had dropped out of his world. All 
that study and effort, and now—nothing. 
Back where he had been. And not even 
a fight to look forward to. Something of 
the fine faith he had in his Government and 
its promises died that afternoon, never after 
to be wholly revived. For the incredible 
rumor proved to be true. All promotions 
were canceled. All earned commissions 
were canceled. From that time on effort 
in the Army was to be without reward. 


Ask for It. 


The Army generally adopted an atti- 
tude of ¢a ne fait rien. And Sergeant Gray 
said it, too, but without any conviction. 
He was seared to the very soul. 

There were thirty-eight desertions from 
the Candidates’ School in the first twenty- 
four hours. After that they lessened, for 
most of the weak sisters had gone. But 
the spirit was gone out of the men. 

On the tenth day Gray wrote again to 
Peggy—a cheerful letter which almost 
made her cry. 

“T had expected to put on a little side 
when I came to see you. But two things 
have interfered. First, I won’t be able to 
come. . Second, there isn’t any side to put 
on. I have buried my officer’s equipment 


in an old beet field and perhaps some day 
it will be recovered and hung in a museum 
as a relic of the great war. Probably I 
wasn’t officer stuff, anyhow, so it’s just as 
well. Way down in my little inside I’m 
a bit disappointed, but ca ne fait rien. 

“I’m not going to bother you with any 
more letters, I know you are busy and I 
haven’t any right to take up your time.” 

He hesitated a long time after that and 
then just wrote “God bless you” in ashaky 
hand and sent it off before he lost his cour- 
age. Because his courage was not quite 
so good as it had been. He was beginning 
to lose faith in himself. 

Of course his psychology was wrong. He 
felt this new and cruel army order as a per- 
sonal stigma. He was somehow less of a 
man for it. He gave the girl up on the head 
of it and took to wandering round the camp 
at night, giving her up again every minute. 


“Look Here,’”® Tommy Said Finally in a Low and Furious Voice, ‘‘When I Want More Food I’it 


D’you Understand?’’ 


He was entirely inarticulate and there 
was no one to voice his misery to, so he did 
like most lovers and chose some other’s 
disconsolate words to fit his case. On a 
bright night he was prone to sit on the bar- 
racks steps, for instance, and plaintively 
bay at the moon: 


The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me, 


He would be carried away by emotion 
after a time and forget the one hundred 
and eleven disgruntled candidates within. 

My rosary. My rose-a-a-a—ree. 


His heartbroken wail would penetrate 
the thin walls and loose window frames of 
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the barracks, and a chorus of groans would 
echo from the inside, followed by the open- 
ing of a window. 

“Aw, go to bed and forget it!’ 
would say. 

And after a time, chilled to the bone and 
having finally renounced her, he would re- 
tire to his cot, take off his shoes and putties, 
his hat and blouse, and turn in. 

Once warmed through, he slept ex- 
tremely well. 

He went back to the old division after 
a time, to find things going on much the 
same. The general was too good a soldier 
to tolerate any slacking. But there was a 
subtle difference. Only the chaplain re- 
mained the same, for only the chaplain 
had not hoped for promotion; and the 
general, who had been in the Army a long 
time, and had therefore developed a sort 
of armor-plate philosophy. 

And on the third 
day of Gray’s return 
Tommy came back 
from seven days’ leave. 
Sergeant Gray saw him 
coming back, gay and 
debonair and clanking, 
and viewed him with 
lowering suspicion. A 
little later Lewis came 
to the door for a breath 
of air and Gray stalked 
up to him. 

*“‘Where has he 
been?” he asked, 
“Trowbridge?” 

“He says he’s been 
to Paris,” said Lewis 
rather fretfully. The 
general’s uncertain 
temper had been very 
certain the last few 
days. 

‘Like hell he’s been 
to Paris!” 

“T don’t know where 
he’s been,” said Lewis, 
“and what’s more I 
don’t care. I’ll tell you 
this, Gray: If the Old 
Man doesn’t stop work- 
ing me day and night 
I’m going to ——” 

“T know where he 
has been,’’ said Gray 
darkly, and stalked 
away. 

That night, the 
chauffeur being laid up, 
Sergeant Gray drove 
theaidesto a Red Cross 
dance, and carefully 
and with extreme de- 
liberation ditched the 
lot of them six miles 
from anywhere. The 
aides, afterconsiderable 
conversation, walked 
back in the mud and 
Gray curled himself up 
inside the car and 
gloomed for quite a 
length of time. After 
which he went asleep 
and wakened in the 
cold dawn with a sort 
of ready-made convic- 
tion that he was going 
to ditch Tommy as 
easily as he had the car 
and much more per- 
manently. 

But that very day 
he had to acknowledge 
that the honors of the 
game Tommy and he 
were playing were Tom- 
my’s—to that point. 

After nightfall it was the chaplain’s 
benevolent custom to show moving pic- 
tures in the village square. 

The chaplain considered it an excellent 
time to enlighten the French population as 
to America; but as most of the pictures 
were of the old Wild West, doubtless the 
French will continue to think it our native 
pastime to shoot up gambling hells and 
ride madly on horseback with drawn re- 
volvers after people we do not happen to 
fancy. 

In the square Gray met Lewis and paired 
off with him out of sheer loneliness. 

“The Old Man thinks we’ll be going 
home soon,” said Lewis. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Dias hl Mc li he 
Un-retouched photograph of a Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truch Tire 
after 15,000 miles on a motor truck owned by the Acme Chain 
of Basket Stores, Fred W. Albrecht, Proprietor, Akron, Ohio. Since 
being photographed, this tire has traveled 8,000 additional miles. 


e last year has brought a mass of significant 
ports regarding Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
ruck Tires from every part of the United 
Sates, from the war zone and even from the 
ever Never lands of Australia. 


ij our home city, Mr. Fred W. Albrecht, pro- 
fietor of a chain of forty-two grocery stores. 


ir. Albrecht’s statement, given above, is based 
fa direct comparison of the work done by a 
$lid-tired truck and that done bya pneumatic- 
sod unit, and also on a monthly cost analysis 
¢ their operation and upkeep. 


lis ledger pages show a difference in main- 
nance charges of about 33% per cent in favor 
€ the Goodyear Cords, noted largely in fewer 
tuck repairs and slower depreciation. 


Imost the same amount of difference is found 
i the gasoline account, evidencing that the 
isy-rolling Goodyear Cords effect daily fuel- 
honey savings which mount up to a sizable 
btal in a year. 


“he drivers’ reports also make plain that the 
ruck on Goodyear Cords frequently accom- 
lishes twice as much hauling as the solid- 
ted carrier, although the former always is 
hosen for the longest, hardest deliveries, in- 
luding the emergency runs. 


Sa 
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Lists Seven Advantages 
of Pneumatics — 


O sum up the reasons why we use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, I will say 
that, (1) the big pneumatics are a great deal easier on the truck, the driver and his 
helper; (2) they are easier on the goods being hauled; (3) chassis upkeep much lower ; 
(4) greater gasoline mileages; (5S) greater operating radius of truck; (6) the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread makes driving safer; (7) therefore, an all-around economy in motor 
_ delivery.’’— Mr. Fred W. Albrecht, Proprietor, Acme Chain of Basket Stores, Akron, Ohio 


Mr. Albrecht points out that this is partly 
because of the wider radius of truck action on 
the athletic Goodyear Cords and partly be- 
cause it is not necessary to slow down as much 
or as often as when on solid tires, particularly 
over rough stretches. 


And the men of his transportation department 
make pertinent reference to the big diamond 
blocks of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread, 
which, they say, supply firm traction on 
miry or snow-covered roads that stall solid- 
tired trucks. 


Fresh bread is handled only on the pneumatics, 
since their cushioning affords effective protec- 
tion of this load, especially when it must be 
distributed to the forty-two stores located in 
Akron and eight towns roundabout. 


Any description of this entirely successful use 
of these Goodyear Cords would not be com- 
plete without mention of their mileages which 
run as high as 23,000, demonstrating the tough- 
ness of these tires for such hard general service. 


Nor would this narrative be complete unless 
it included the fact that the drivers much 
prefer to work on the big smooth-going 
pneumatics. 


Certainly the foregoing explains the action of 
truck owners who change over to Goodyear 
Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires without waiting 
for solid tires to wear out. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


RUCK TIRES 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

“Humph!” said Sergeant Gray, whose 
faith in the general was moribund along 
with other things. 

“Well, don’t you want to go?”’ 

“Ca ne fait rien,’ observed Sergeant 
Gray out of a low mind. 

The hero in the picture, having rescued 
the girl from eleven bandits and fired six- 
teen shots without reloading his revolver, 
now took the girl in his arms and turned 
Lewis’ mind into a new channel. 

“Say,” he offered, ‘you were right about 
Trowbridge. He didn’t go to Paris.” 

“No?” observed Sergeant Gray indiffer- 
ently but with an extra heartbeat. 

“He went to see that niece of the gen- 
eral’s. They’re kidding him to death about 
ees 


This receiving no acknowledgment he 
turned toward Sergeant Gray, but that 
young gentleman was moving rapidly away 
in the crowd. So that wasit. This then was 
what the Army did to a fellow. It took him 
over to France and stuck him in a mudhole 
and didn’t let him fight and offered him a 
commission and then took it away. And 
any stuffed shirt in a belt and leather 
putties could amble all over France and 
give the impression he’d won the war. 
Hell’s bells! 

The winter passed slowly. Once he got a 
letter from Peggy and he walked a mile out 
of town to read it alone. 

“T was so sorry about your commission,” 
she wrote. “I think it’s a perfect shame, 
and somebody ought to write to the War 
Department about it. I know you had 
counted on it.” 

Good heavens—sympathy! He didn’t 
want sympathy. If he wasn’t a better man 
than a dozen aides-de-camp he’d cut his 
throat. He threw the letter away and then 
got it out of the mud again and stood for 
quite a time holding it in both hands. But 
he did not answer it. He had, you under- 
stand, given her up. 

So the winter passed and the general sent 
for the chaplain one day and said: “There’s 
something wrong with Gray, chaplain, and 
I’m blessed if I know what it is.”’ 

“What’s he been doing now?” said the 
chaplain, helping himself to a tin of com- 
missary chocolates on the executive desk. 

“Nothing! That’s what I’m wondering 
about. Don’t throw that paper on the 
floor! It’s about six weeks now since he’s 
been up to any mischief. That was when he 
ditched my aides.” 

“Must be sick,” said the chaplain rather 
thickly through the chocolates. 

“He ditched Tommy, you may recall, the 
night he returned from his leave.” 

“T see. Probably meant to kill the lot to 
get Tommy.” 

“Very likely,” said the general calmly. 
“T could have spared one or two of them 
too. However, I didn’t send for you about 
Gray—only I’m blamed if I know what’s 
got into girls nowadays. They can’t see any 
farther than their noses. What I want to 
know is,why the deuce when you get twenty- 
four hours’ Paris leave you stay a week.” 


, 


Iv 


Ae about February the division re- 
ceived its orders for home. It drew 
new equipment technically, which means 
that a certain large percentage of it was old 
stuff done over—shoes that had been re- 
soled, uniforms sterilized and somewhat 
shrunken, but clean at least. And it was 
most thoroughly and awfully deloused. 
There was a great run on the post-card 
shop, and the chaplain got up a final boxing 
tournament and fought for three rounds 
himself, while the division cheered itself 
black in the face. 

He came out of it rather the worse for 
wear, but nothing whatever to Tommy, 
who had been his opponent. 

“Fights like he works,” said the general, 
chuckling, to the chief of staff. “No rules 
and no control, but gets results. Did you 
hear what he said when Tommy got him 
that time on the ear?” 

‘ Put the chief of staff had been discreetly 
eaf. 

So the division prepared to move and the 
staff went ahead, taking a day or two in 
Paris to buy souvenirs and eat at the Ritz 
and visit the Folies Bergére. And with the 
general went Tommy and the other aides 
and the chaplain and the C. of S. and Lewis 
and William and Sergeant Gray. 

Sergeant Gray went along because of a 
rumor that food was scarce in Paris, and in 
an extra kit bag he carried three loaves of 
real bread baked with white army flour, a 
box of sugar, a tin pail of butter and the 
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general’s tea and tea ball. But there was 
plenty of food in Paris, it developed, and so 
he cached the bag under his bed in the hotel 
and reported at the general’s door. 

The general was not there, but Tommy 
was—and at the telephone. 

““Can’t you hear me?” he was howling. 
“Confound these French phones, anyhow. 
Hello! Hello!” : 

“Stick your head out the window and you 
won’t need a telephone,”’ muttered Gray in 
the hall. 

“Hello! That’s better. Yes, sailing from 
your town. Just learned it. Isn’t that 
great?” 

Sergeant Gray’s eyes narrowed. 

“You fix things so you’ll have some free 
time. But look here. You know 
you promised. . . . I—there are some 
things I want to talk to you about. All 
right. Good-by.”’ 

Something wild and reckless and very 
young surged in Sergeant Gray’s breast. 
She’d promised all her time to him, had she? 
Very well! He could have it. If she thought 
for a minute that he was going to hang 
round for a word 

He went out—to find Lewis standing dis- 
consolately on the curb. 

“This is Paris, old-timer,” he said reck- 
lessly. ‘“‘Let’s go to my bankers and get 
some money and then see the town.” 

Lewis eyed him. 

“What d’you mean, see the town?” he 
inquired cautiously. 

“Eat and drink. Mostly drink,’ said 
Sergeant Gray with the devil of rage in full 
control now. 

“Not for mine,” said Lewis. ‘But if 
you’re hell bent for trouble I’ll go along and 
keep an eye on you.” 

But for all his wild talk Gray neither ate 
nor drank much. He was white and silent 
and the eye Lewis kept on him was rather 
an alarmed one. 

“If you call this seeing Paris,’”’ he said 
finally in an aggrieved tone when Gray had 
stood for some time leaning over a parapet 
looking at the Seine, ‘‘I’m darned if I do. 
The Hudson’s got that creek beat a mile.” 

““More people have drowned themselves 
in this river per square inch than in all the 
rivers you ever saw,” said Sergeant Gray. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” said Lewis 
nervously. 

But Gray only laughed. He intended his 
laugh to be hollow and it was—rather. 

“Come on, old-timer,” he said. “We'll 
see Paris, all right.” 

So they ate again and drank a trifle and 
became extremely dull with too much food. 
And that night they did the most sensa- 
tional thing they could think of and went 
to a Montmartre restaurant, all red velvet 
and gilt mirrors, with a band trying to play 
American ragtime and a considerable per- 
centage of the women not what they ought 
to be but undoubtedly what they were. 

And they were no sooner seated than 
Sergeant Gray said: ‘“‘Why, look who’s 
here!” 

It was Tommy, of course. 

Lewis was no fool and he was awfully un- 
comfortable. But Gray was quite calm and 
slightly exhilarated. He bought a dozen 
vastly expensive roses from the flower girl 
almost at once and sent them to Tommy, 
who looked first puzzled and then ex- 
tremely gratified. He pulled at the small 
mustache he had grown in France and in- 
terrogated the flower girl. But she pro- 
fessed entire ignorance. 

“May start something,” said Gray, sit- 
ting rather low to escape observation. 
“Watch him!” 

Tommy was alone and rather plaintive 
about it. He sat for some time staring at 
the flowers, and then he gathered them up 
and presented them to the girl sitting next 
to him. 

Gray yawned. 

“He bit all right,”’ he said. “Don’t catch 
his eye, Lewis.” 

Tommy was now in earnest conversa- 
tion with the French girl. Gray was silent 
but watchful. Soon he called the flower girl 
and bought from her double his previous 
purchase. He gathered them up in his arms 
and rose. 

“Watch again, Lewis,” he said, “and 
keep watching.” 

He wandered across the room and bowed 
before the girl. 

“Every morn I bring thee violets,” he 
said in English. And then in French: “I, 
too, am laying a tribute at mademoiselle’s 
feet. But perceive that it is double the 
other.” 

Then he sat down on her other side. For 
some time the scandalized Lewis watched 
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a battle between the two—fought without 
speech between them. Tommy bought 
lilies of the valley; Gray doubled his pur- 
chase. Violets; Gray again. 

“You darned idiot!’”” Tommy muttered. 
“Tf you think you can carry this on in- 
definitely I’ll show you.” 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir?” said Gray re- 
spectfully. 

The restaurant was on to the game now 
and applauding. Tommy was hot and per- 
spiring and—what was more tragic—finan- 
cially very low. At eleven o’clock he was a 
beaten and a broken man and Sergeant 
Gray held the field. Loud laughter greeted 
Tommy’s discomfited exit. 

“And now,” said the French girl. ‘‘Why, 
monsieur?”’ 

“Tt was a little game, mademoiselle.”’ 

Some time later he prodded the exasper- 
ated and drowsing Lewis in the chest. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘‘We’ll have to get 
a truck to get that girl’s flowers home if 
she’s got a home. Call a taxi, will you?” 

“You blamed young fool,” said Lewis 
savagely. But Gray only smiled. 

“T got him again, Lewis,” he said. “‘Once 
more. And I'll get him yet for keeps.” 

Lewis called the taxicab and helped to 
pile in the flowers and the girl, and followed 
himself under protest. 

Then to his horror he heard the door 
shut, and the taxi drove off, leaving Gray 
on the pavement. 

A half hour later Lewis got back to the 
hotel and banged furiously at Sergeant 
Gray’s door. But the unmistakable sounds 
of that young gentleman sweetly sleeping 
sent him raging off to bed. 

Sergeant Gray spent the next day in the 
train in formulating a new plan of cam- 
paign. Their stay at the seaport might be 
anything from one day to three weeks. He 
went on the theory, therefore, that it was 
to be for one day and proceeded on that 
hypothesis. 

During the intervals between meals he 
sat in a compartment with Lewis, who 
sulked and plotted. At the dinner signal 
he joined the procession which followed the 
general’s majestic figure to the dining car, 
and which carried: 


The chief of staff—the tea ball. 

Tommy—a loaf of bread. 

First aide-de-camp—using the Shaksperean 
method—the pail of butter. 

Second ditto—a tin of chocolates. 

Gray—the box of sugar. 

The chaplain—a bottle of Scotch procured 
by various underground methods from a 
British sergeant major. 


As the day went on Sergeant Gray grew 
perceptibly more cheerful. He went back 
to the day coach and fraternized there with 
Tommy’s striker by shooting craps with 
him and losing, and by ignoring the fact 
that that worthy was obviously carrying a 
contraband bottle in a method well known 
to the army private—that is, buttoned 
under his blouse in exact center front and 
held there by his belt. 

That night they reached the seaport. 
Sergeant Gray after a private conversation 
with Tommy’s striker was in high good 
humor again and the general eyed him with 
suspicion. 

“There’s some new devilment in the 
air,”’ he confided to the chaplain. ‘‘When 
that young rascal begins to sing he’s up to 
something.” 

For Sergeant Gray, carrying kit bags to 
the various rooms, was caroling blithely: 


Oh, promise me that some day you and I 
Shall take our love together to some sky-y-y. 


“T’ve got a hunch,” said the chaplain, 
whose speech had been strangely changed 
by army life, “‘that I’d better keep an eye 
on Tommy.”’ 

“Nothing of the sort!’”’ the general ob- 
served pettishly. ‘‘Let him look after him- 
self. The next few days ought to settle it 
between them. Let ’em alone. I’m betting 
on Gray, myself.” 

‘Two to one on Tommy,” said the chap- 
lain, who didn’t particularly care for 
Tommy but wanted to brighten the days of 
waiting for the transport. 

“Fifty franes,’’ said the general. 

“Done,” said the chaplain. “But I make 
a condition. Don’t use your influence, 
general,” 

“My influence! You honor me. Don’t 
throw matches on my floor!” 

It was rather late then and most of the 
party went to bed. Tommy gave his boots 
to his striker and shaved, to save time in 
the morning. He intended to get an early 
start. He also spent some time with a pair 


of nail scissors and his treneh 
ming his hair at the back 
set his alarm watch for se 


of money changed hands. 

“Got ’em all?” he inquired 

“‘He’s only got three pairs, 
are. I'll get a D. D. for this, ; 

“For going A. W. O. L.? j 
Anyhow, I’ll see to that,” 
Gray largely. ‘‘You hide ’em 
me where they are. That’s a] 
disappear. Get arrested. I onl 
six hours.” / 

Then with a clear conscience 
into a drizzling rain and wand 
the streets. He was, of course, 
challenged by an M. P., and a 
solemnly. 7 

“Approach, varlet,”’ he sai 
sonorous bass. “I would have 

“You're out of bounds ando 
said the M. P. a 

“Wouldst know my erran 
Sergeant Gray in a deep, te 
“Then I will a tale unfold. Kr 
that I seek a lost child—my | 
tlest one. A tiny thing vatl 
reached ——”’ 4 

“TI guess I can take you toh 
M. P. cheerfully. ‘Come alor 
We've got a nice little place fo 

“Have a heart, old man,” 
Gray in his normal voice. “Ki 


Thatispallee : 

Even M. P.’s are human at 
after a short further argume 
Gray passed on. : 

The M. P. watched him out 
sighed. There was nobody in 
town he cared a whoop about, 
again, and from far off in the 
back a blithe young voice: 


When we shall be alone and fait 
And find those hollows where 
grew-ew-ew —— | 


He turned a corner and fade 
the night. 

Now, Peggy had not slept 
night either. She was cold, foi 
and homesick, for another. S¢ 
wonderful thing, but there wer 
places in one’s heart that it dic 


left her with a feeling sometin 
eternally left behind. The men: 
got their sweaters or safety-raz 
whatever they needed—she wai 
ply department now—and wer 
for that final leg of the journey 
always she remained behind. _ 

And now that the general 
home—she put it on the geners 
ing of loneliness was rather acu 


next morning. She always o 
put her key in the lock and t 
somewhat startled, because a 
miliar figure was beside her, sal 

“Let me open that for you 
figure out of the early morning 

“Good gracious!’”’ she said. 
Mr. Gray!” 


offered. ‘‘ Afraid I’d miss you. 
tell how much time we have her 
a number of things to settle.” 

He did not mention that he 
settled one of them. 


They were inside by that ti 
turned on the electric light. He 
look at her then, and he saw t 
thinner and considerably pinche 

“D’you mean to say you've 
this all winter?” he demanded ' 

“Doing what?” ‘ 

“Coming to this barn, withou 
getting things going?” 

“There’s a Frenchwoman. 
along soon.” 

“What have you had for bree 

“Coffee. Coffee and a roll. 

“Exactly. You look it. W 
keep the coal?” : 


(Continued on Page 9 
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deen on her own for such a long 
tshe was rather dazed. She 
ht build a roaring fire. Then he 
éair—with her in it—up close to 
>» off and surveyed her grimly. 
{ ngs being a noncom has taught 
+. “T’ll be a darned good wife 
icy some day. Now for the ham 


y’t such a thing.” 

there? You wait and see.” 
up his service cap and started 
esed in the doorway. 

not sitting right there when 

,” he threatened, ‘‘I’ll court- 
9 And believe me, I’m some 
t ler.” 

ill rather stunned. The men 

ization worked hard enough, 

sw in somewhere about nine 
ln the house was warm and 
1, She had never resented it. 
ing a house going was woman’s 
te was most awfully contented 
e, and rather like a kitten. 
.back in a surprisingly short 
left consternation in his wake 
» He brought a frying pan and 
n most of the general’s private 
d and butter and tea, includ- 
gured tea ball. She recognized 
| fixed him with a suspicious 
eas quite brazen. 
» said, grinning amiably. ‘‘It’s 
¢he butter and the bread and 
He eggs I salvaged elsewhere. 
¢ can get something to heat 
e breakfast. A real breakfast.” 

anged and softened. ‘“‘You 
ki!” he said. “‘When I saw you 
1 in the cold, alone ——’’ 
oidn’t do. It was dangerous. 
b aking eggs violently. 
1 cook,” he boasted. ‘‘Watch 
pa to the end of the poker, and 
2/)me more.” 
jut that time that the chap- 
fine hullabaloo in the hotel 
ai. On inquiring the reason put 
yoe and paid a visit to the gen- 
that gentleman sitting up in 
h eiderdown comfort round his 
¢nking a cup of French coffee 
g; as he drank. 
it wager, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Does 
qse of trickery on either side?”’ 
ai!” said the general angrily. 
vit” He banged his cup down. 
t) 


f trickery?” 
hi made off with Tommy’s 


a” inquired the general. 
m ‘) 


iow,” observed the general 
+more I see of that boy the 
hie’ll succeed in life. He hasa 
i] what he goes after. Now, the 
ed me over that fence ——” 
rver, sir,’ said the chaplain 
Et we said nothing last night 
ins. If theft ——”’ 

tks!” said the general rudely. 
(| go out in his stocking feet. 
¢ Why didn’t Tommy steal 
oO? ~Not that I won’t court- 
a Do him good. Military dis- 


te chaplain had gone the gen- 
¢ and lighted a cigarette and 
h ceiling. 
mime later in the day Tommy 
000ts. They pinched his feet 
ame temper—which was bad 
ow. And he went to Peggy 
e> the pole. He found her, too, 
0 cout also—behind a counter 


gout supplies with a lavish 

ats, it had been lavish, but the 

eralmost gone. 

y! anything, sir?” said Ser- 
mm a businesslike manner. 

am powder?” 

gored him and bent low over 
(, He was in full regalia— 

» |p, and gloves in left hand. 

8 /ie very picture of a modern 

T,”” hummed Gray to himself, 

) \w to escape Tommy’s ears. 
Cet here earlier,” said Tommy 

de, but ——?? 

sir?” said Sergeant Gray 

w blades? We have the best 

othbrush? Best bristles— 

) 


‘ id Tommy coldly, “when I 
I shall ask for it 

wildn’t,” implored Sergeant 

‘ae tone, “care for a pair of 
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“Gray,” thundered Tommy, “report to 
the general and say that I shall be here for 
some time unless he wants me!”’ 

“Sir, I do not clearly understand. Will 
the captain please repeat? Paragraph C, 
Lesson XV, Method of Instruction in Mili- 
tary Courtesy,” he added in an undertone 
to Peggy. 

“You heard me!”’ said Tommy in fren- 
zied repression. “‘Go and do it. And if I 
find out that you had any connection with 
the loss of my boots this morning I’ll see 
that something is done about it.” 

Gray looked at Peggy. There was per- 
haps the slightest twitch at the corners of 
her mouth. That was all. 

He took the message to the general, who 
was shaving with cold water and who eyed 
him grimly over the lather, 

“Very well,” said the general. “I’m 
going there myself soon. You’d better go 
back there and wait for me. But—Gray.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Captain Trowbridge’s boots have been 
mislaid. Before I. go I want to see them 
outside his door. Don’t leave until they 
are found.” 

The general was looking in the mirror 
just. then. Through that medium they ex- 
changed a brief glance of understanding. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Gray. 

But Tommy’s striker had gone most ef- 
fectually A. W. O. L. and it being necessary 
to get the general to Peggy as soon as pos- 
sible Gray solved that problem by taking 
two pairs of boots belonging to the chief of 
staff and one pair of the adjutant’s and 
ranging them in a neat row outside Tommy’s 
door. But Tommy’s boots had to be found. 
There had been an air of cold finality about 
the general. 

The morning passed and at noon he saw 
the general and Tommy and Peggy lunch- 
ing together in the hotel, and felt a cold 
chill of terror. The general had missed his 
tea ball, too, and even the story of the 
breakfast had not made up for his sense of 
personal indignity. Hang the boy, anyhow! 
Was nothing safe when he was round? 

In the afternoon came the word that 
they would sail the next day, and Sergeant 
Gray’s heart fell lower and lower. But at 
four o’clock he located the striker and the 
boots and wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. 

“Now for it,’’ he muttered. 

Now, the end of this story might have 
been different but for two things: One was 
Gray’s popularity with the Headquarters 
Troop. And the other was that the feud 
between Tommy and Gray was better 
known than either of them guessed—cause 
and all. So it became in a small way a mat- 
ter between the officer personnel and the 
troop. 

Late that afternoon Sergeant Gray raced 
to Peggy’s headquarters, assuming when 
near the door an air of extreme if slightly 
breathless leisure. And he found. Peggy 
alone, except for about forty enlisted men 
and three young women assistants. 

‘“What’s happened to Trowbridge?’”’ he 
asked, ‘‘Not dead, is he?” 

‘I don’t see why you don’t like Captain 
Trowbridge,’’ observed Peggy primly. 
““Hfe’s been very kind. Our trucks are all 
out or broken down and we need all sorts 
of supplies. He’s gone to find a car and 
bring us some.” 

“Oh, he has, has he?” said Sergeant 
Gray bitterly. 

“T was going to ask you to see about it. 
But you’ve not been here all day.” 

“Sorry. Couldn’t get back.” 

“We always say here,” said Peggy 
sweetly, “that when we really want any- 
thing done it is the army officers who do it 
for us.” . 
“Really? Well, he hasn’t got thestuff yet. 
Where’s he going to get a car?” he asked 
disagreeably. ‘‘If he does get one he’ll 
ditch it somewhere. I’ve seen him drive.’ 

“T think you are in a bad humor about 
something,” said Peggy, still pleasantly, 
and left him. ‘ ; 

He was frightfully ashamed of himself 
immediately, but Tommy was pretty badly 
on his nerves by that time. He followed 
her and apologized and had hard work not 
to tell her he worshiped her before the 
forty enlisted men and the others. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said. ‘“‘Only—you’re 
so queer.” 

She was of course young in things of that 
sort or she would have known that men in 
love are mostly queer and frequently irri- 
table—and always unreasonable. She was 
simply puzzled. 

“‘T hate the idea of his getting that stuff 
for you, that’s all,” he said. ‘‘As far as that 
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goes, I think I’ll get it, anyhow. What do 
you want?” 

“Everything,” she replied promptly. 

“You shall have it.” 

_ He stalked out, very tall and as much 
like the general as he could carry himself, 
and on the pavement reflected that he 
stood committed to something he couldn’t 
by any stretch of the imagination carry 
through. Yet if ever he was to prove that 
he was a better man than Tommy, Sam 
Browne belt or none, this was the time. 

“Hither I put it through,” he reflected, 
“or I don’t.” 
eu he really meant much more than 

at. 

Down on the wharf the members of the 
Headquarters Troop had become long- 
shoremen. They played in their time many 
parts, it being the particular function of the 
Headquarters Troop to do everything in 
the army not otherwise definitely assigned, 
from surrounding major generals, and stop- 
ping shells intended for them, to building 
bridges when the engineers were engaged 
elsewhere. They froze their noses dispatch 
riding and broke horses, when there were 
any, and looked after headquarters and 
got the blame for everything that went 
wrong, being always handy and expecting 
to be jumped on. Incidentally, of course, 
they had an intimate personal knowledge 
of a number of extremely confidential mili- 
tary papers that they were not supposed to 

ave. 

So that late afternoon they were long- 
shoremen, working on the wharf under gaso- 
line flares and muttering things about 
getting to mess sometime that week. 

Now, in certain ways Gray’s mind and 
the general’s worked alike. The general, 
you remember, had picked Gray for Peggy 
by imagining himself Peggy for a moment. 
And Sergeant Gray in similar fashion fig- 
ured out what he would do if he were 
Tommy. There was only one car in the 
outfit by that time, and that was the gen- 
eral’s. If Gray had been Tommy he would 
have commandeered the general’s car, and 
to do that he would have had to wait until 
the general was out of it. 

His whole chance, then, rested on the 
general being in it somewhere. He went 
swiftly back to the hotel and the car was 
there and Tommy standing beside it. 

Now, it is one of a sergeant orderly’s 
privileges to ride with the chauffeur of a 
general’s car and open the doors when nec- 
essary and generally give that air of mili- 
tary dignity without which no army can 
really thrive. So Sergeant Gray saluted 
and opened the door for Tommy, who eyed 
him suspiciously, and then saluted again 
and closed the door and got in beside the 
chauffeur, who wanted food and was in a 
towering rage. 

Gray didn’t lose a minute. 

“‘Look here, old man,” hesaid cautiously. 
“‘T’m in the devil of a mess and you’ve got 
to help me out.” 

“T have, have 1?” 

“All I want is to hang him up some- 
where. I want an hour—that’s all. I’ll fix 
it all right with you. You can stall the en- 
gine somewhere and I’ll get out and exam- 
ine it. Once I get under the hood 1 

‘Oh, is that all?” jeered the chauffeur, 
steering deliberately at an M. P. and turn- 
ing out with a grin as the M. P. leaped and 
bellowed. “‘And me stuck all night fixing it 
up again! What d’you take me for, any- 
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“Fifty dollars if you’ll do it now,” said 
Gray desperately. ‘I’m up against it, old 
man. Just stall ’er and leave the rest 
to me.” 

Still cautiously, with Tommy’s suspi- 
cious eyes boring into his back, Gray laid 
five American ten-dollar bills on the seat 
between them. 

The engine stopped. The chauffeur, hav- 
ing shut off the magneto, made various 
futile efforts to start. 

“What the dickens is wrong?” came 
Tommy’s exasperated voice from within. 
“If you fellows can’t drive this car I’ll do 
it myself.” 

Sergeant Gray hopped out and raised the 
engine hood. In exactly thirty seconds 
it was quite certain that the car would 
not start for an indefinite period. Then he 
opened the door and saluted. 

“Sorry, sir. Seems to be the wiring. 
Shall I get you a taxi?” 

“Taxi!” shouted Tommy. ‘‘You know 
there isn’t a taxi in the whole town.” 

“‘ Anyhow I can try, sir,” said Gray and 
saluted again. ‘‘But I won’t,” he added, 
and faded away in the general direction of 
the wharf. 
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An hour or so later Peggy was alone in 
her little office upstairs in her bleak head- 
quarters building. She was very low in her 
mind, for there was a big troop movement 
on and her supplies were gone. The long 
line of men waiting for sweaters for the 
cold homeward voyage had had to be 
turned away sweaterless—and that with 
thousands of sweaters near at hand. The 
district manager was in Paris begging for 
trucks and the other men somehow didn’t 
act. And just now had come a frenzied 
note from Tommy Trowbridge that he 
had broken down somewhere or other and 
couldn’t get the supplies, but would she 
dine with him. 

She wouldn’t dine with him. She didn’t 
want any dinner. Wasn’t there anywhere 
anybody to depend on? It was always din- 
ner with men. What she wanted was razor 
blades and sweaters and toothbrushes and 
comfort bags. Not food. 

She got up and went to the window. 
There was a brisk tramping of marching 
feet beneath in the street and a voice shout- 
ing orders. The company stopped. Heay- 
ens! There were hundreds of them, and her 
shelves were empty. She ran down and 
opened the door and there was Sergeant 
Gray’s back, very fierce and soldierly; and 
Sergeant Gray’s voice, most triumphant, 
bellowing orders. Then he turned and 
looked down at her. 

“Tf you'll just stand aside,” he said, “I’ll 
give you a little demonstration of the value 
of man power in the Army.” 

They filed in then, grinning cheerfully, 
and every man of the troop carried a crate 
or a box or a bundle. There were two hun- 
dred and fifty men, to be exact, and they 
had stripped the warehouse as locusts strip 
a tree. 

“Say the word,” shouted Gray exult- 
antly over the din, “and we’ll bring the 
warehouse too. We had to rope and tie 
your warehouse man.” 

At ten-thirty that night the general left 
a dinner party given him by the officers of 
the port. He had had a very pleasant 
evening, having told the story of being 
roped over the fence with great success and 
having indicated the various weaknesses 
in the General Staff to the exact degree of 
propriety. At the last minute he had taken 
Tommy with him, but Tommy had added 
nothing to the general gayety. 

The general’s car had been mysteriously 
missing for several hours, but the general 
had dined well and was not in a captious 
mood. So he footed it round to Peggy’s 
lodging, to find she had not returned. 

“They work these girls too hard, 
Tommy,” he observed. “They ought to 
take it easier. C’est l’armistice.’’ He liked 
the sound of that and he repeated it. It re- 
minded him of the chaplain, who used a 
great deal of French, and that reminded 
him of the wager. 

“T’'ll see if my niece is at her headquar- 
ters,” he said. “‘You go back to the hotel 
and get some sleep.” 

“Tm not at all tired, sir,’ offered 
Tommy desperately. 

“In that case,” observed the general, 
“you might take a look round for my car, 
and if I find out who took it from in front 
of the hotel this afternoon I’ll make things 
pleasant for him.” 

Tommy turned and with a sinking heart 
limped off. The general was rather sorry 
for Tommy. But he had been his aide-de- 
camp for a good while and there had always 
been a girl in the offing somewhere. He 
didn’t take Tommy too hard. 

He turned toward Peggy’s headquarters. 
At the foot of the street lay the sea and be- 
yond that—home. The war was over and 
they had had no active part in it. Mingled 
with the general’s regret was a vast thank- 
fulness. The war was over and his boys and 
millions of other splendid boys were turn- 
ing their faces toward the setting sun—and 
home. 

There was a prodigious sound of ham- 
mering from within Peggy’s building, 
punctuated by the rip of rending wood. 
The general stood in a doorway and ob- 
served a number of things. First of all Ser- 
geant Gray, with a hatchet in his hand and 
a checked gingham apron tied round his 
neck, straightened up from a box and 
looked down at Peggy, who had an armful 
of sweaters and was therefore helpless. 

“Attention !’’ said Sergeant Gray sternly. 
“Eyes front! Unsling equipment!” 

“T will not!” said Peggy. “I’ve just got 
these sweaters 4 

“Discipline,” observed Sergeant Gray, 
“is the instant and willing obedience to 

(Concluded on Page 98) 
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The First Pneumatic 
Truck Tire Built 


Nobby Cord’ 


for trucks 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


FTEN it is asked:—‘‘When and 
where were the first big pneumatic 
truck tires developed ?”’ 


Here is the answer: 


It was in 1911—at the Detroit fac- 
tory of the United States Tire Company. 


This old truck ran on them. And ever 
since—for eight long years—it has run 
continuously on United States heavy- 
duty pneumatics. 


The photograph, taken in 1911, shows 
the old truck, used for test purposes, 
mounted on ‘Nobby’ Pneumatics. 
Its capacity was 3% tons, weight 8,000 
pounds, equipped with iron disk wheels 
and special demountable rims adapted 
to 38 x 8 inch tires. 


Later this truck was sent to Canada 
and put into the service of the Canadian 


Consolidated Rubber Co. at Kitchener, 
Ontario. It is still in operation, running 
between neighboring towns, carrying a 
daily average of twenty tons of freight. 


From those early experiments came 
the wonder tire of today—the ‘Nobby 
Cord’. And the old truck proved the 
value of the big tires! It still survives 
—long years after practically all other 
trucks in service at that early date have 
gone into the discard. A tremendous 
tribute to these pioneer pneumatics! 


It is demonstrated—‘Nobby Cords’ do 
prolong life. They do relieve shock 
and strain and lessen depreciation. They 
do permit more speed with safety. They 
do save from 30% to 50% in gas and oil 
consumption. And they must exert an 
influence in the better development of 
trucks—and trucking. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 


‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 


Also tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 
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(Concluded from Page 95) 
orders. Paragraph I, Section I, Manual of 
Instruction in Military Courtesy. I’m 
going to kiss you.” 

“Why didn’t you say that before?” 
Peggy demanded—and unslung equipment 
immediately. 

“The first one is for me,”’ said Sergeant 
Gray, ‘‘and the second one is for me, and 
the third is for the general, bless him.” 

“Sergeant!’”’ said the general from the 
doorway. ‘There are certain duties I pre- 
fer to attend to myself.” 


At midnight that night the chaplain was 
wakened by a knocking at his door and 
mumbled ‘‘ Entrez’’ drowsily. 

A uniformed shadow stepped inside, 
saluted and said in Sergeant Gray’s voice, 
but with an almost lyric quality toit: “Sir, 


of course cling to the equal distribution of 
all our labors. We 

SALVATORE [fiercely]: We? How do you 
git in this? Where do you git this we stuff? 

FRANKEL: Yes; what you mean—we? 

SALVATORE: You ain’t goin’ to edge in 
here. Your kind’s done that other places. 
Some soft-handed guy that never done a 
day’s work in his life but write and make 
speeches, works in and gits workingmen to 
elect him at the top and then runs ’em just 
the same as any capitalist. 

MIFFLIN [mildly protesting]: Oh, but 
you mustn’t —— 

SALVATORE [sullenly]: That’s all right; I 
read the news from Russia. 

MIFFLIN [firmly beaming]: But I was up- 
holding your contention for an equal dis- 
tribution. 

SALVATORE [much surprised and molli- 
fied]: Oh, that’s all right then; I didn’t git 
you! 

MIFFLIN: Right, comrade! I’m always 
for the under dog. 

SHOMBERG: Call him an under dog! 
He’s a loafer and don’t know a trade! 

RILEY: He was gettin’ two and a half a 
day, and now he draws what I do! 

Mrs. SIMPSON [attacking Riley fiercely]: 
Yes, and you’re gettin’ as much as my hus- 
band is, and your wife left you seven years 
ago and you livin’ on the fat of the land; 
Steinwitz’s pool parlor every night till all 
hours! 

SHOMBERG [attacking her]: Yes, and you 
and your husband ain’t got no children; we 
got four. I’d like to know what right you 
got to draw down what we do—you with 
your limousine! 

CARTER: What business you got to talk, 
Shomberg? When here’s me with my seven 
and the three of my married daughter— 
eleven in all, I got on my shoulders. Do 
you think you’re goin’ to draw down what 
I’d ought to? 

ALL [shouting]: “Here! We got rights, 
ain’t we?” ‘“‘Where’s the justice of it?” “I 
stand by my rights.” ‘‘Nobody’s goin’ to 
git ’em away from me.” “I bet I git my 
share.” ‘Oh, dry up!” ‘You make me 
laugh!”’ And so on. 

RILey [standing up and pounding the 
table, roaring till they’re forced to listen]: 
You ain’t any of you got the rights of it. 
The rights of it is—who does the most work 
gets the most money. Look at me on that 
truck! 

CARTER [pounding on the table with a 
ruler]: You set down, Riley! The rights of 
it ain’t who does the most work; but I’m 
willin’ to leave it to who does the hardest 
work. 

Srmpson: No, sir! It’s who does the best 
work. 

CarTER: There ain’t only three men in 
my department out there that ain’t soldier- 
ing on their job. I do twice as much skilled 
work as any man at this table, and I do it 
better. 

[Shouts of “Yes you do!” “Rats!” 
“Shut up!’’| I’ll leave it to Mr. Gibson; 
he knows good work if he don’t know noth- 
ing else. 

[Shouts of “Leave it to nothing!” 
“How'd he get in this?”’ ‘‘ You’re crazy!”’] 

CARTER [bawling]: Get back to business! 
We’re running a meeting here! 

FRANKEL: For goodness’ sake, we ain’t 
getting nowhere! 

SALVATORE: No, and you ain’t never 
goin’ to git nowhere long as you try to 
work big business and privilege on me. We 
got to keep it like Mr. Mifflin says; it’s 
a sacred brotherhood, everything divided 
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the general wishes the chaplain to report to 
him in his room.” 

“My compliments to the general, ser- 
geant, and tell him to go to blazes.” How- 
ever, he reconsidered that instantly and 
added: ‘‘What’s up, Gray? Have I got to 
get into uniform?”’ 

“T believe not, sir. The general has had 
some recent information, I think, sir.” 

“You don’t see my bedroom slippers 
anywhere, do you?” asked the chaplain 
peevishly. “Only death would make me 
do this at home. If I ever get out of the 
Army : 

“Tt’s not so bad, sir,” said Sergeant 
Gray, restraining an impulse to burst into 
song. ‘Here they are, sir. You've put 
them in the washbasin.” 

‘Gracious!’ he said. 
out a pair of socks and I must have 


“T meant to rub 


” 
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Sometime later the chaplain, in a pair of 
army socks and a dressing gown, knocked 
at the general’s door and entered. The 
general was in bed, smoking the last of his 
best cigars, with ‘the eiderdown over his 
shoulders and a bottle of champagne and 
a glass and a toothbrush holder beside him 
on the stand. 

““Come in, chaplain,” said the general 
cheerfully, “‘and lock the door. If any of 
my aides-de-camp knock, snore. They can 
smell champagne through a brick wall.” 

“T don’t drink and you know it.” 

“Neither do I,’ observed the general. 
“But we’re going home and home is going 
to be a very dry place. Anyhow this is a 
toast.” 

The chaplain was thrusting his feet into 
He general’s slippers but he looked up at 
that. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


equal. Let’s get to business and count that 
money. 

FRANKEL: Well, for goodness’ sake, let’s 
get some system into this meeting! 

RILEY: How you goin’ to get any system 
into it before you settle what’s going to be 
done about Frankel’s twenty-four shares? 

CARTER: Twenty-four? He’sgottwenty- 
six; he got two more yesterday! 

Mrs. Simpson: He’s got thirty-five; he 
got nine more this morning! 

; FRANKEL [hotly]: You bet I got thirty- 
ve! 

ALL: What! Thirty-five shares? 

FRANKEL: Well, ain’t I got thirty-five 
men workin’ out there? 

Stmpson: How in thunder we goin’ to 
settle about him holdin’ all them shares? 

SALVATORE: Are we goin’ to let him take 
all that money? Thirty-five 

FRANKEL [leaping up, electrified]: How 
d’you expect I’m goin’ to pay my men if L 
don’t get it? Are you goin’ to let me take 
them thirty-five shares’ profits? No, I 
guess you ain’t! You ain’t got no say about 
it! The money’s mine right now! I get it! 

Srmpson: I object! 

RILEY [pounding the table]: Look at the 
ornery little devil! He took advantage of 
the poor workingmen’s trustfulness, got 
’em in debt to him, then went and begun 
buying over their shares, so they had to 
leave the shop because he wouldn’t hire ’em 
to do their own work, but went and hired 
cheaper men. Listen to the trouble they 
make among us! 

Simpson: It’s an undesirable element. 

RitEy: He had no right to buy them 
workmen out in the first place. 

Stmpson: And on top of that we can’t 
git no work turned out because the fourteen 
skilled men he’s got in there have gone and 
started striking just like the unskilled and 
they tie up everything. 

Riey: I claim he hadn’t no right to buy 
them shares. 

FRANKEL: I didn’t? 

ALL [except Shomberg]: No, you didn’t! 

FRANKEL {hotly, at Riley]: You look 
here. S’pose you needed money bad? Ain’t 
you got a right to sell your share? 

Riuey: Sure I have! 

FRANKEL: What you talkin’ about, 
then? Ain’t I got a right to buy anything 
you got a right to sell? i 

RILEY: No, you ain’t, because I object 
to the whole system. 

FRANKEL: You do! 

[Points to Shomberg.] 

Look here! Ask him what he says. He’s 
got two! 

RILey: I don’t care who’s got what! All 
I say is I object to the system, and this fac- 
tory’ll git burned up if them wop workmen 
stay here jest because he holds them shares. 

Smmpson: You're right about that, Riley! 

SALVATORE: Why, you can’t hear your- 
self think out in the shops, when you might 
be havin’ a quiet talk with a friend. 

RILEY: When them wops gits to talkin’ 
strike it sounds more like a revolution to 
me! 

SIMPSON: Why, they’re all inflamed up. 
They know what’s what, all right. 

FRANKEL: What do they know? 

SALVATORE: They know you're drawing 
down on them shares about five or six times 
the wages you pay ’em. What I claim is, 
that extra money he makes ought to be di- 
vided amongst us. 


[Emphatic approval from Carter, Simp-.' 
son and Riley. ‘Yessir! You bet! That’s * 


what!’’] 
FRANKEL: Just try it once! 


Simpson: Them men ain’t workin’ for 
you, they’re workin’ for us. Ain’t we the 
original owners? 

FRANKEL: Ya-a-a-h! 

RiLpy [pounding the table]: That’s the 
stuff! We’re the original owners! Any 
money made on them wops’ wages is ours. 
We'll tend to business with them! 

[The noise outside has increased deafen- 
ingly; there is a loud hammering on the 
door, which is now flung open, and Polenski 
in patched overalls, a wrench in his hand, 
enters fiercely, slamming the door behind 
him. He begins an oration at the door.] 

POLENSKI: Don’t we git a hearing? We 
got to take direct action in this rotten fac- 
tory before we even get a word in! 

[Shouts from the committee: “Get out 


of here, you wop!” “ You ain’t got no busi- 
ness in here!”’ ‘‘This is a committee meet- 
ing!’’] 


Committee meeting, my nose! 

[Shakes his fist at Frankel.] 

Do you know what you’re up against? 
You’re up against the arm of labor! You 
monkey with labor a little more the way 
you haye, and you'll be glad if it’s only a 
little nitroglycerin that gits you! Hired us 
for two and a half, did you? 

FRANKEL: My goodness, I rose you to 
three this morning! 

POLENSKI: Yes; rose us to three! What 
do we care you rose us to four, to five, to 
six? Look what the rest you loafers here at 
this table is gittin’! 

BOALVATORG: Here, don’t you bring us in 
this! 

POLENSKI [half screaming]: I won’t? 
Every one of you is in his class. 

[Points at Frankel.] 

You sit up here and call yourself a com- 
mittee, dividin’ up the money and runnin’ 
this factory that belongs just as much to us 
men he hired as it does to you. It belongs 
to us more—because we’re the real workin’- 
men! 

[Beats his chest.] 

Don’t labor’s wrongs never git avenged? 
Are we always goin’ to be wage slaves? 
We demand simple justice. We been 
workin’ here two dollars and a half a 
day; now we want the wage scale abolished 
and double profits for each of us for every 
day we worked here before we found out 
what was goin’ on, with you sittin’ up here 
like kings in your robes, tellin’ the poor 
man he should have only two dollars and a 
half a day—sittin’ up here in your pomp 
with your feet on the neck of labor! 

(To Carter]: You in your fine broadcloth, 
ridin’ up and down the avenues in limou- 
sines with never a thought for the toiler! 
Don’t think for a minute we deal with this 
little vampire here. 

You're all in the same boat, and the toil- 
ing masses will hold every single one of you 
just as responsible as it does him, you— 
you capitalists! 

[Instantly upon this the door is opened 
enough to admit the heads of two wops very 
similar to Polenski.] 

First Wop: Parasites! 

SECOND Wop: Bloodsuckers! 

POLENSKI: Capitalists, parasites, blood- 
suckers, bourgeoisie! Do you think we ex- 
pect any justice out of you? Do you think 
I came in this room ever dreaming you’d 
grant our demands? No! We knew you! 
And if we do assert our rights, what do you 
do? You set your hellhounds of police on 
us! Haven’t we been agitatin’ for our rights 
among you for days?’ We’ve got our answer 
from you, but you look out for ours, be- 
cause as sure as there is a hell waitin’ for all 


“Then she’s settled it?” 

“She has,”’ said the general, “ 
me fifty francs. And if anyo 
three years ago that I’d be 
dollars to drink to a noncom nep) 
I’d have said he was crazy.” 

He} poured the wine. Out 
stairs a soldier was making a 
tuneful way to bed. Both men] 
smiled. 


The hours I spent with thee, de 
Are as a string of pearls to my 


warbled Sergeant Gray. 
“To—them!” said the 
his toothbrush mug. “Sorry abor 
frances, chaplain.” ; 
The chaplain took a modes 
“To them!’ he said. “ 
franes—Ca ne fait rien.” 
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parasites, we’ll send you there 
factory too! y 
[Looks up at the clock.J| 
What—is that clock right? 
[He runs out at top speed.] 
Simpson: They don’t seem 


the earth. 

RILEY: Next, they’ll be 
own our factory! 

CARTER [solemnly]: Well, 
what this country is coming’ 

[Here there is a muffled explos 
sample piano, which rocks y 
the same time emitting a fe 
followed by general exclam 
and fright as all of the committe 
shelter.] ; 

SHOMBERG [his voice rising 
others]: Send for the police! — 

SALVATORE [shouting]: W: 
divided up the money! 

Nora: It’s over; it hasn’t 
harm! t, 

FRANKEL [on his hands and ki 
the table]: It was in that pi 

[Nora goes across to the pi 

Look out, he’s probably go 
in there. = 

[Mifflin helps Nora to take off 
of the piano, which is still 
a wreckage of wires is seen.] 

MIFFLIN [smiling]: It m 
an accident! 

FRANKEL and MRs. SIMPSO 
from under the table]: Accid 

MIFFLIN: Of course it’s 
cause it might be misconstrued. 

RILEY: Yes, it might. 

MIFFLIN [confidently]: Let me 
these new comrades! Pe 

RILEY: Comrades? Franke 
Ha, ha! ee 

SALVATORE: Aw, them ain’ a 
them’s just Frankel’s hired work 

MIFFLIN: They are comrades! 
sense of the word. I am in tout 
the groups. A moment’s reaso 
one they know to be sympatheti 

[He goes out into the factory. 

SALVATORE: Hey, let’s get | 
divided up. I got an engagemen 

FRANKEL: Yes; let’s hurry. | 
tell what they got planted round 

CARTER [rapping]: The me 
please come to 2 

SALVATORE: Here, cut that: 
ain’t got ng time to —— & 

SHOMBERG: No. Cometok 
to business! a 

Nora: The only way, con 
know how much we have gainet 
last division is to read the bo 
report. | 

FRANKEL: Well, for heaven 
on—read it! 

CARTER: Well, I did want 
ago, when we first set down 
meeting. I says then, I repo 
mittee and 4 

VARIOUS MEMBERS: Oh, 
sake! Go ahead! Cut it out 

CARTER [picking up the sh 
first page it says Soomary. — 

RILEY: What’s that mean 

Mrs. SIMPSON: Oh, my goe 

FRANKEL: Git to the figur 

CARTER: Well, here, on one® 
gross receipts —— ss 

SHOMBERG [rubbing his hands 

CARTER: What? 

SIMPSON [shouting]: Read it! 

(Concluded on Page 10. 
a 


4 


(oncluded from Page 98) 

3 Gross receipts $2,162.43. On 

é side it says: ‘Cash paid out 
” 


9uz led. 
7 sound ont to me, even the first 
rd it. Looks like he’s got the 
(As, crossed over. 
«1 Why, gross receipts last month 
riventy-four thousand dollars! 
3G: Yes, and that was a fall off 
rhonth before. 

rubbing his head]: Well, I don’t 
tunderstand it, but he told me all 
bh mostly payments on old sales 


Read it again, read it again! 

: Yes, let’s see if we can’t get 
pense of it is. 

It says ‘Gross receipts, $2,- 
—hat’s over here. ‘‘Cash paid 


dazed.] 

‘What else you got there? 

i As near as it seems to me, just 

tns. 

RE: Well, we must have a lot of 

he bank; what’s the matter we 

yout and divide it? 

‘Wait a minute! What’s there 
“Note,” he 


ie items? 

i He’s got a note. 

it is. He says: “Bank notified 
ming we’re overdrawn $59.01.” 

:)verdrawn? 

|G: Then we got to deposit some 

qunt. Who’s got charge of the 

h comes in? 

“he bookkeeper has charge, but 

ys any checks. 

s No, they ain’t been any checks 

nor some days; a week or so, or 

ki you might say. We’ve looked 

e| for em —— 

, fechast};: You looked allthrough 


“1 


6) 


t They ain’t none left in ’em that 
op: out a good while ago. 

2H: You ain’t looked through 
ve you? 

f They ain’t one in it; it’s got 
wled up, I tell you. I was jest 
othe meetin’ to settle it. 


chy: 


i It says here sales has fallen 
uthis month they was only three 
sold. 

hoa my gosh, this is the end 


They was two in Council Bluffs 
Detroit. 
lagitation and excitement. ] 


ent rent to pay to-morrow? 
:Jon’t talk about your apart- 
njto me, lady! There’s others of 
f7 things to pay. 
1G: But my golly, when do we 


a to git any money to-day, and 


I can’t make out from what 
hve. 
hie. (rapping fiercely on the table]: 
£; to have my money! 

2 Well, I got to have mine, don’t I? 
9 Goon. See what else it says. 
xt Well, here he’s got this. Here 
“\ills payable, $17,162.48.” 

“\ [leaping up]: Bills payable! 
ein bank, and we’re $17,162.48 

| 


'PSON [shrieking]: Who owes it? 
0| We do! 
3 


1G: Who’s goin’ to pay it? 
‘Who run us into debt that way? 
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SALVATORE: That’s the man we’re after! 

FRANKEL: Who’s the man responsible 
for us bein’ $17,162.48 bankrupt? 

RILEY [hammering the table]: Who run 
us into debt over seventeen thousand dol- 
lars? 

SIMPSON: 
answer. 

CARTER: What do I know about it? 
That’s what the report says. That’s all I 
know. 

SHOMBERG: Well, somebody’s got us into 


Well, give him a chance to 


“debt. And who is it? 


Nora: It’s all of us! 
done this thing together? 
FRANKEL: Well, who’s got to pay it? 

NorA: We've all got to! 

SHOMBERG, SALVATORE, FRANKEL and 
Mrs. SIMPSON: You expect to git blood 
out of astone? What do you take us for? 
You’re crazy! You helped get us into this! 
[Shomberg and Salvatore begin shouting 
at each other.] 

SHOMBERG: You pay me back that 
Sas dollars you got from me Fri- 

ay! 

SALVATORE: How I’m goin’ to pay you 
twenty-five dollars when I’m seventeen 
thousand dollars in debt? 

SHOMBERG: I’ll have that money! 

{He takes a paper weight from desk.] 

SALVATORE: You throw that at me, I’ll 
give you a little sticker where you won’t 
like it! 

[Puts his hand in the breast of his coat. 
Murder appears imminent. Sudden and 
general dispersal from the neighborhood of 
the combatants, which brings Nora to 
sea unconsciously seeking his protec- 

etion. 

SHOMBERG: Aw, I didn’t mean anything 
serious like that. 

[Puts down the paper weight.] 

But Ill get that money. 

SALVATORE: You'll need it to pay your 
share what we owe! 

Mrs. Simpson: I’d like to see ’em get 
one cent out of me! 

CARTER: It ain’t just us here of course. 
The whole factory’s got to pay it. 

SIMPSON: Great gosh! Do you think we 
can go out there, when they’re expectin’ a 
month’s pay and tell ’em they’re gettin’ 
only a seventeen-thousand-dollar debt? 

FRANKEL: And me, me, me! Look at 
me! Do you think I can go out and tell 
them thirty-five bloodhounds I ain’t got 
no money to even pay their wages? 

RILEY [vehemently]: What’s more, you 
owe thirty-five shares of that debt, Frankel! 

ALL [with vindictive satisfaction]: That’s 
it! Sure he does. He owes thirty-five shares 
of the debt! That’s right! 

FRANKEL: What? 

RitEy: You owe thirty-five shares of 
the seventeen-thousand debt. 

FRANKEL: My heavens! Ain’t the meet- 
in’ just settled it I didn’t have no right to 
them shares and it was all to be divided 
even? 

CARTER: What we got to do, we got to 
go out there and tell ’em they owe this 
money. 

FRANKEL: I can’t tell mine! 

SALVATORE: I know one game little fel- 
low that ain’t goin’ to pay nobody nothin’. 
Excuse me, gents; they’ll have to find me! 

{He goes out hastily, by the door that 
leads to the street.] 

_ CARTER: Well, somebody’s got to go 
out there and tell ’em. 

Simpson: Well, I won’t! 

Mrs. Simpson: It’s the chairman’s place. 

CARTER: We all got to go! 

FRANKEL: Not me! 

SIMPSON: Yes you will! [Takes him by 
shoulders.] 


Haven’t we all 
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_RILey [taking him from Simpson]: Put 
him first! 

[They begin to jostle toward the factory 
door.] 

FRANKEL [as they push him he waves a 
despairing hand at Gibson]: Mr. Gibson, 
that was a fine trick you played on us! 

THE COMMITTER [shouting]: You go on 


there. Come on. We got to take our 
medicine! 
FRANKEL: Lemme alone! Take your 


hands off me! 

[They jostle out, leaving Nora and Gib- 
son alone together. Nora has gone to the 
large table, sitting beside it, with her head 
far down between her hands. As the noise 
dies away Mifflin comes in from the fac- 
tory.] 

MIFFLIN: What wonderful spirits! Just 
great rough boys! 

[Smiles as he gets his hat, magazines, 

newspaper and umbrella.] 
_ Everything is working out. Some little 
inevitable friction here, some little setback 
there. But it all works, it all works to the 
one great end. I’m sorry I wasn’t present 
for the end of the meeting to hear what 
success there was this month, but that’s a 
detail. The dream has come true. It’s 
here, and we’re living it! 

[At door.] I’ll send you a copy of my 
next article, Mr. Gibson. 

[Modestly laughs.] They tell me the series 
is making a little sensation in its way. 
Good morning! 

[He goes out jauntily. Gibson has never 
moved from his chair; he turns his head, 
still not rising, and looks fixedly at Nora. 
She slowly lifts her head, meets his eye; 
her head sinks again. He rises and slowly 
walks over to her, looking down at her. 
Then bending still lower she begins to cry.] 

GIBSON: Well, Nora, what was the mat- 
ter with it? 

Nora [not looking up]: I don’t know. 
What was? 

GIBSON: You needed a manager to do 
what I had been doing. 

Nora: Couldn’t we have learned? 
Couldn’t one of us? 

GIBSON:: One of you did—Hill. 

Nora: But he left! 

GIBSON: Why did Hill leave? 

Nora: Other people offered him more 
money. 

GIBSON: Yes; he was the one man that 
all the rest of you depended on. He was 
worth more. 

Nora: But were you worth all that you 
took? You took all that the business made. 

GIBSON: Yes; and last year it was fifty 
thousand. 

Nora: Were you actually worth that 
much to it? 

GIBSON: 
think so. 

[Shows her a letter.] 

Here’s an offer from the Coles-Hibbard 
people, out in Cleveland, of that much 
salary to do for them what I did here. 

Nora: It isn’t right; you pay labor only 
what you have to pay. 

GIBSON: The Coles-Hibbard peoplewould 
pay me what they’d have to, and they’re 
pretty hard-headed men. The whole world 
pays only what it has to. 

Nora: It isn’t right! It isn’t right! 

Gipson: Last winter I saw you in a 
three-dollar seat listening to Caruso. Have 
you ever given that much to the organ 
grinder that comes under these windows? 

Nora: Will it always be so? 

GIBson: I don’t know. But it’s so now. 

Nora: But will the plan always fail? 

Gipson: I think it will until human 
beings are as near alike as the ants and bees 
are. Your system is in full éffect with them, 
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but we—we strive; even in this fellowship 
here of yours the striving began to show. 

NorA [looking up at him appealingly]: 
But are these inequalities right? 

GIBSON [gently, rather sadly]: I don’t 
know. I only know what is. 

Nora: Well—I’m whipped. 

{Smiles ruefully, away from him; then 
she turns again to him]: 

Are you going to accept that offer? 

GIBSON: What do you say? 

[Her head droops again. Angry voices 
are heard, growing louder as they approach. 
The door is thrown open, and the members 
of the committee, noisily talking, appear in 
the doorway.] 

FRANKEL: It was a bum deal all through! 

SHOMBERG: Shovin’ his run-down fac- 
tory off onto us! 

RILEY [fiercely]: You never give us no 
deed to this plant, Mr. Gibson! 

Smmpson: They ain’t a court in the 
land’ll hold us to it! 

CARTER: No, sir; and we’ve voted this 
is your factory, Mr. Gibson! We ain’t 
responsible! 

GIBSON: It is my factory and I’m going 
to run it! Any man of you not back at 
work in ten minutes on the old scale of 
wages will be fired! 

[The members whoop with joy. Frankel 
and Carter both try to shake hands with 
Gibson at once.] 

CARTER: Well, that’s a relief to me! 
Thank you, Mr. Gibson! 

FRANKEL: That takes a heap off my 
mind! 

RILEY: God bless you, sir! 

GIBSON: Never mind that! 
back to work. 

[Whooping, the committee, in great spirits 
and with the greatest friendliness to one 
another, depart rapidly. Closing the door 
Gibson turns briskly to Nora, and speaks 
in a businesslike way.] 

GIBSON: Nora, will you marry me? 

NorA [meekly]: Yes—I will. 

GIBSON: Will you marry me to-day? 

eee {with a little more spirit]: Yes, I 
will! 

GIBSON: Will you go with me and marry 
me right now? 

Nora [more loudly and promptly]: Yes, 
I will! 

GIBSON: Well, then 

[He gets his hat and coat, then thinks of 
something he wants from his desk and goes 
over to get it. Meantime Nora, not moving 
so rapidly.as Gibson, but more thoughtfully, 
goes up to the wall where hang her jacket 
and hat, takes off her apron, puts on the 
jacket and hat and goes to the door that 
leads to the street, where she stands waiting. 
There is a knock on the factory door, which 
He without waiting and Simpson comes 
in. 

SIMPSON: I don’t want to detain you, if 
you’re goin’ out, Mr. Gibson, but there’s 
something’s got to be settled. And the 
men in my department say it’s got to be 
settled right now. That wage scale says 
we get time and a half for overtime, and the 
men in the finishing department, they ain’t 
gettin’ no time and a half on piecework and 
we never understood that agreement you 
claim we signed with you anyhow. So 
what we says, if we don’t get double time 
instead of time and a half for overtime— 
why, Mr. Gibson, it looks like them men 
couldn’t hardly be held back. Now what 
we demand is 

[He is still talking as the final curtain de- 
scends upon these three: Gibson seated at 
his desk, looking fixedly at Simpson, Nora 
waiting thoughtfully by the door that leads 
to the street.] 


You go 


[CURTAIN] 
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—_and in civil life, too, it wins! 


The Great War proved that there is a difference in men—not so muc 
in physical make-up as in quality of mind. The ideal combination is that of train 
ability with properly developed physical power. Face to face with questions requiril 
instant decision, in training camp, across the seas, everywhere that men of democra 
were routing the forces of autocracy, keen intellect, judgment, stamina, fearlessne 
clean living, a sound body, a mind alert—these were the attributes that always counte 
They were the force of final victory to the Armies of Right. f 


Over 200 officers in the service, got their preliminary training at 
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H Lexington, Missouri 


The oldest Military School west of the Mississippi. 43 miles from Kansas City 
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The War is over, but the need for physically amount of initiative and responsibility. This. 


iN fit and well-trained men remains. ‘‘Fit to Fight’ plains why Wentworth men succeed whi 
f must apply to those who expect to help solve the others fail and why so many of them have risen 
N problems of the coming reconstruction period and positions of influence and authority thruout | 
i of the future. Never in the world was there a Nation. 

N greater need for men trained to think and act You can trust your boy to our care with impl 
( with precision. confidence that he will be developed into thet 
\ Wentworth produces no snobs, because of thedem- _ type of manhood, fitted in mind and body toe 


ocratic and home-like atmosphere of the institution. mo Seem business and commercial proble 
Neither does its system of discipline produce the Suite si 
man who cringes under authority — our belief be- The Wentworth program satisfies the boy’s natt 


ing that a boy trained craving for action and rapid change of interest 
in that way will not combining with exceptional training in acadet 
get the best results in theory, work in actual field maneuvers, signali 
after life. Our system hikes, camping, competitive drills, bridge buildi 


develops the greatest and comprehensive athletics. 
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did you say? You—you poor old 
' she whispered to the reflection 
‘or. “Frost yourself an’ see how 
hee 


Iv 


Mr. Rosewater who greeted the 
tomer on her arrival at the sales- 
following morning. 

odness gracious, if it ain’t Miss 
‘eried jovially. “‘Believe me, this 
br sore eyes! How are you? How 
? But no need to ask you that— 
it always turns her stock clear 


season. 
!” With a smirk which showed 
eollection of eighteen-carat gold 
shook a playful finger in the face 
or partner. 
- was of a peculiar dull red—a 
| tently never spouted in Nature’s 
Her misses’ dress of gauzy light 
| de Chine consorted not with 
1: as her thin tall figure revealed. 
}, adaptation of the early colonial, 
ith bright cherries and two coy 
‘ibbons. A large beaded bag 
fm a thin wrist otherwise graced 
-h inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
sy boy!” 
.ewater winced, but managed a 
“kk, but brave. Six months before 
lave smiled joyously—and sighed 
‘ut now, with a certain dark head 
yore his eyes, it seemed almost a 
.| 
ad to see his old friend?” 
(ewater’s weak reply was lost in 
iz entrance of the senior member 
l 
eis!” he cried. ‘“‘Honest, Nate, 
think that she was over twenty- 
a? Huh?” 


i smirked. 
|, the way some women carry 
J Positively get younger every 


| 
y1 boys!” 
{you dare say I’m kidding you. 


(2water’s reply was mumbled. 

, Mr. August, I don’t think Mr. 
cis glad to see me a-tall.”” Witha 
‘10 giggle: ‘‘I’ll just bet he’s gone 
vyther girl.’ 

sewater restrained a shudder. 
lstered old wreck his girl! Why 
}, Glaub arrive? 

re Mr. August stepped into the 
‘)on’t you believe a word of it!” 
loudly. ‘‘Every day Nate has 
: ‘I wonder when Miss 
(ain’?’ Ain’t that right, Nate?” 
mre the junior partner prevari- 
le effort. Mr. August coughed 
With an effort Mr. Rosewater 


hy. 

"he said. “An’ we always save 
|aings for a certain young lady 
sfoines. A—a surprise.” 

} exuberance of youth Miss Tepe 
r hands together. ‘Oh, ain’t 
(rful! You must tell all about it 
_ Is it some eight-dollar-a-dozen 
| POF —or some wonderful new 


“Tt’s—it’s some- 


¢foolish talk angered Mr. August. 
ould be worried about Nate’s 


tt your trade will buy till they’re 


‘ace.’ 

ild be keeping Miss Glaub? If 

sewater, was to be free in the 

/|aS Imperative that she should 

‘tomer. 

§ Miss Tepe should like to rest 
re looking over ——” 

4) Exasperated beyond all en- 
such procrastination Mr. August 

opked. “Honest, to hear you talk 

‘jpuld think that Miss Tepe was 

@ old—sit roun’ resting! Ain’t 
Tepe? Huh?” 

\e you gentlemen ——”’ 

de whi le ——” 

iver this way, Miss Tepe. We 
new pastel shades in square col- 

°\3 that positively ——” 
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THE FROST ON THE PEACH 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


The door to the salesroom opened slowly. 
Like a good actress Miss Glaub had timed 
her arrival for the last. Mr. August turned 
about, and a frown crossed his broad fea- 
tures. Halfway across the room Mr. Rose- 
water stopped dead. Miss Tepe turned— 
and stared. 

The vision in salmon and white stood 
smiling in the doorway. A large floppy 
hat of salmon silk and straw gave an addi- 
tional note of artistry to the picture that 
the doorway framed. 

“Ah!” explained Mr. Rosewater. “‘Here 
we are.” 

Mr. August looked at his watch. 

Slowly as the trio stared the vision un- 
dulated across the salesroom. 

“This,” said the junior partner, stepping 
quickly forward in front of the darkening 
face of Mr. August, ‘‘is the surprise I was 
telling you about. You know Miss Glaub, 
don’t you, Miss Tepe? She used to be a 
buyer with the Mammoth in Bigburg. She 
is our new sales manager, under me.” 

Slowly a green light crept into the thin 
eyes beneath the dull red hair; a light that 
glinted as she noted the warmth which had 
come into the eyes of Mr. Rosewater. 

““Oo-o00, yes indeed, I know Miss Tepe! 
An’ I am delighted to meet her again in my 
new position.” 

The proverbial pin might have been 
heard to drop as the partners awaited the 
reply ‘of Miss Tepe. 

Slowly that lady regarded the hand out- 
stretched before her. Slowly the bitter 
green glint turned to survey the gaping 
features of the junior partner. 

“Oh, certainly,” she tittered. “‘Of course 
Ido. So glad to have seen you again. An’ 
you, Mr. Rosewater; an’ Mr. August. I 
am sorry that I must be going, but HM 

“Going!” It was the agonized contri- 
bution of Mr. August. 

“But, Miss Tepe—you—you —— 

““An’ you haven’t looked at a single 
number. Honest fT 

“An’ the way Nate has been looking 
forward to seeing you, why 2 

Miss Tepe laughed hysterically. ‘Don’t 
say that!’ she shrilled. “Don’t add insult 
to injury—please. I can see quite plainly 
that now that you have a new sales man- 
ager’’—the lady dwelt on the words—‘“‘all 
your old friends—an’ customers are no 
longer needed. Good day.” 

“But, honest, Miss Tepe, we ain’t 

“Please!’’ It was the sweet plea of the 
assistant sales manager. 

But the lady moved firmly toward the 
doorway. 

“Wait a minute!” It was Mr. August, 
his voice grown hoarse with impending 
disaster. 

But the lady continued to move straight 
upon her predetermined course. 

With a bound he was at the door. 

“Listen,” he commanded tensely: ‘I 
know what you mean an’ I feel just like 
you do. Honest, I don’t blame you a-tall. 
Under the same circumstances I would be 
walking out myself. An’ I ain’t goin’ to 
stand for it!”” Mr. August’s voice rose to 
the high tenor of the fleshy. ‘‘Ain’t I the 
senior member of this firm? Ain’t I got a 
say about the way a good customer an’ a 
charming young lady should be treated 
about here? Ain’t I? 

“You bet I am! An’ believe me, things 
are going to be different. Y’understand 
what I mean, Miss Tepe? They’re going 
to be different in a hurry, too, believe me! 
So now that you understand—won’t— 
won’t you come to dinner with us to-night? 
Both of us?” 

Miss Glaub caught the implied meaning 
of the last three words. So he meant that, 
did he? 

“We will all meet by your hotel prompt 
at seven, That is—me an’ Nate. An’ fur- 
thermore, let me apologize. Y’understand 
what I mean?” 

With a smile the lady nodded. 

*“An’ to-morrow ”? she began. 

** An’ to-morrow,” promised Mr. August, 
“‘we will be in the waist business—if y’know 
what I mean—an’ not like a moving-picture 
the-a-ter.” 

“Till to-night, then.” 

She was gone. 

With a howl of rage the senior member 
of the firm took the floor and held it with 
never-ceasing vigor for slightly over fifty 
minutes. none 

“Approaches!” he roared in finishing. 
“First they cost us twelve thousand dollars, 


” 


” 


an’ now likely they will cost us fifty thousand 
more. Approaches! Woman to woman— 
you see how the idea works out, don’t 
you? Just like I said it would. Good for 
nothing! An’ you were so sure—you— 
you—fooling away your time with this 
mushiness ——”’ 

“Stop right there!’ Three steps and 
Mr. Rosewater was towering over his 
heavier but shorter partner. ‘Enough 
right now! Listen: You can say all you 
want about my idea—if it didn’t work out 
exactly like what we hoped, that was my 
fault, wasn’t it? What you. want to sneer 
about as far as that was concerned was all 
right—but when you start in about a cer- 
tain little lady who is entirely innocent, 
y understand, an’ talk as if she was a 
drunken cutter—why, I ain’t goin’ to take 
a word from you—partner or no.” 

Unmindful of the danger Mr. August 
continued. “‘A vampire!” he jeered. “A 
Beda Thara what sits roun’ an’ does noth- 
ing but costs us fifty thousand dollars a 
year! Yah, I should shut up. Yah, I should 
say nothing while the business goes to the 
dogs an’ you sit roun’ sighing! Yeh!” 

“Stop!” 

“Stop? Why should I stop? Ain’t I got 
a right to express my opinions about any 
employees of my own business?” 

“Vou ” 

““Not that she is an employee any longer, 
y’understand, because she’s fired right 
now.” 

‘She ain’t!”’ 

“She is! Am I the senior partner or no? 
Huh?” 

“Have I got any rights?” 

““Didn’t we agree that in a month she 
should show us that she could make good? 
An’ didshe? Didn’t she send away the best 
customer we got? Didn’t she get you into 
such a condition with her movie motions 
till all you do is let your eyes follow her 
roun’, y’understand, like you was a 
puppy?” 

With a choking cry of rage Mr. Rose- 
water grasped the other sharply by the arm 
and shook it vigorously. 

‘An’ now you called me a puppy, eh?” 
he cried. “‘Not content with insulting a 
perfect lady you call your partner dirty 
names! An’ why? Just because a old fool 
can’t stand the sight of real beauty—you— 
you ” 

The senior partner wrenched free of the 
grasp and danced pugilistically about the 
salesroom, 

“Come on!” he shouted. ‘‘Come on! 
You think I am too old to defend myself, 
do you? You think you can bulldoze me 
with your fists? Come on!” 

“Yeh, you vf 

“Come on! You think ——’ 

“‘Gentlemen!”’ 

Majestically the vision in salmon and 
white stepped between the panting men. 
‘‘Ain’t you ashamed of yourselves—an’ in 
front of a lady too?” 

Mr. August sneered, but stepped back. 

“This can all be settled very easily. 
Why are you mad, Mr. August? Because 
Miss Tepe didn’t buy a great big order?”’ 

“Not me,” jerked Mr. August sarcasti- 
cally. ‘‘We ain’t making waists to sell, 
y’understand—we just love to have them 
roun’ ! ” 

“Shut up, you—you 

“Yeh, you call me —— 

“Lissen!’? With a dramatic uplifted 
hand she stilled them. “I am going to 
settle this. I resign to-night ——” 

“Good!” 

“No, youwon’t! Hecan’t bulldoze 

ee unless I sell the lady at least as 
big an order as she bought last year.” 

Mr. August laughed loudly. 

“Sure you resign—but right now!’’ 

‘‘Lissen!’? she commanded again. ‘‘Be 
reasonable. Ain’t Mr. Rosewater got some 
say? Let’s get together. You let me go to 
that dinner to-night with you, an’ if that 
woman don’t change her tune before even 
the dinner starts—you can tell her right 
then I’m fired.” 

For a moment Mr. August hesitated, a 
sneer on his lips. Then the sneer disap- 
peared. Why not? It was her proposition 
and would remove the chances of a continu- 
ation of the present unpleasantness by 
Mr. Rosewater. And what would be pleas- 
anter to Miss Tepe, if the other failed, than 
to have her discharged before her face? 

‘All right,’”’ he assented. ‘‘I’m a reason- 
able man, ain’t I? If only some other 


, 


” 


” 
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people were half as reasonable—even if 
they are partners, y’understand.” 


UE 


ISS GLAUB was late. She had gone 

home early, and with close-pressed lips 
removed the late glory of salmon and white. 
For twenty minutes she had sat and stared 
reflectively into the mirror before her, then 
with a grim smile had thrown open the door 
of a clothes closet behind the bed and gone 
to work. 

Miss Tepe, Mr. August and the junior 
partner sat down at a table set for four on 
the Metropolitan Roof. Though compara- 
tively early nearly every table had its full 
quota of diners. It was slightly cooler 
above the street level. A boneless, jointless 
eccentric dancer slithered about, to hearty 
plaudits. A jazz orchestra crashed freely. 

The party sat down. Mr. August was 
loudly jovial. Miss Tepe remained politely 
noncommittal. The junior partner, despite 
continued efforts to brighten up, always 
relapsed into abstracted silence. 

The lady noted the fourth place. 

“Ah,” she said, “‘another guest, yes?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. August shortly. 

Mr. Rosewater coughed. 

“Who is it?” 

But the question was never answered by 
word of mouth, for the answer came down 
the line of tables. And what an answer! 

Mr. Rosewater, rising, a defiant smile of 
welcome on his face, stared, frowned and 
then sat down suddenly. 

Diners glancing idly up nudged others 
and laughed lightly. Mr. August, staring 
with an unmistakable frown, stopped frown- 
ing and merely stared. 

She came forward and stumbled awk- 
wardly over the foot of a diner at the table 
behind. 

“Lord, what an awkward mess!” said 
that gentleman. 

Mr. Rosewater winced as if he had been 
slapped very suddenly. 

She reached the table. 

“Good evening, people,”’ she greeted. 

Miss Tepe with her back to the voice 
frowned and then turned. 

Mechanically Mr. Rosewater pulled out 
the chair beside him. And then for many a 
second they merely stared. 

Piece by piece the costume was impos- 
sible of description, but the general effect 
was that of an atrist’s pallet, badly scram- 
bled. And the face! The face of pallid 
aristocratic white with its red rosebud 
lips—was not. Instead a shiny skin fresh 
from a thorough basin of hot water and 
foaming suds, untouched by powder, tiny 
lines running here and there from the eyes. 
And the rosebud lips—they were not. 

A woman at another table snickered 
audibly and called the attention of her 
companions to the terrible green waist on 
the shiny-faced dame. A business ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Rosewater’s passed— 
and laughed. 

“T’m so-o sorry,” Miss Glaub cooed, 
“that I was late, but, honest, it was so 
hot—I—I ——” 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” It was Miss 
Tepe, and her voice was soft, really com- 
passionate as she noted the look—almost 
of horror—in Mr. Rosewater’s eyes. 

The meal passed on, gleefully on the 
part of Mr. August, who noticed the change 
in his largest account. Once more Miss 
Tepe was coy—she giggled and called both 
Mr. August and Mr. Rosewater naughty 
boys. By fits and starts Mr. Rosewater 
was gay—and horror-stricken. While the 
others looked Miss Glaub tried to be young 
and joyful—in a pathetic way. At other 
times a queer smile played about the cor- 
ners of her mouth. 

Later, over the dessert, Miss Tepe with 
a proprietary crook of finger called Mr. 
Rosewater to her ear. 

“Naughty boy,” she whispered, ‘‘mak- 
ing his best girl jealous! Honest, I—got— 
I have a great mind not to give you this 
great big order I have all made out.” 

“Don’t!”’ pleaded’ Mr. Rosewater. 
“Honest, if you only knew a 

A moment later as they were passing out 
Mr. Rosewater got his partner’s ear. 

“T—I’m sorry, Herman,” he apologized, 
“for all my fool talk. An’—an’ I guess 
maybe you better leave her go—even if we 
did get the order.” 

“Leave her go!” roared Mr. August. 
“Leave go a jewel of a salesman like that! 
Over my dead body!” 
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PRODUCT 


HE world’s need is for better building 
—more durable, permanent building, 
American speed is good; American good- 
ness is better—whether it be factory, office, 
warehouse or highway. That is what 
Robertson Process brings to construction work, 
wherever men build for the future. 


That process—the Robertson Process—has 
already made three contributions to the 
world’s need for better building: a new con- 
struction material of protected metal, a new 
utilization of gypsum, and a better asphalt. 
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Robertson Process applied to metal, is a method of pro- 
tecting steel sheets, shapes and bars by means of a series of 
impervious coatings of asphalt, asbestos and water-proofing. 
It is a method of protecting metal from rust, corrosion and 
general deterioration caused by exposure to weather, smoke, 
gases and fumes. 

Robertson Process Metal finds its greatest economical 
use as an industrial building material in roofing, siding, venti- 
lators, skylights and general building trim, where it quickly 
saves its cost in painting and repair. 


[ETAL 


In Robertson Process Gypsum, one of the world’s basic 
building materials has been given new and economical uses 


| | in building construction. By a method of scientific composition 
| and reinforcement, gypsum has become a practical flooring 
and roofing material. In both poured and pre-cast forms it 


combines the greatest possible strength with the lightest 
possible weight and effects savings in roof and floor costs as 
well as in the general structure of public, commercial and 
industrial buildings. Fire resistance, non-condensation, heat 
insulation—all inherent qualities of gypsum are fully utilized. 


This is another basic building material which has assumed 


| : greater world-wide usefulness through the application of 
Robertson Process. By a new method of refining it has been 
found possible to produce asphalt of a heretofore unknown 


quality and with greater economy. 

This better kind of asphalt finds: many practical uses in 
Robertson Paving Joints, Robertson Asphaltic Paints, Robert- 
son Mineral Rubber and many other building products and 
building materials. 


Technical bulletins covering each basic product, or general booklet, 
“Robertson Process— Metal, Gypsum, Asphalt,” will be sent upon request. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Co. (A. P. M.) 
First National Bank Bldg. . Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Factories: Ambridge, Pa., Waltham, Mass., Akron, N. Y., Sarnia, Ont. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 


Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio Wheeling, W. Va. Salt Lake City, Nashville, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Utah New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Texas Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Indianapolis, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Denver, Colo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
hep, Havana, Cubais.: ovncte ont ime ot eenne J. Henry Steinhart 
H Hondon, EB. C.,; England 7.2 cae ae Edw. Le Bas o& Con. se.cer ness. Dock House, Billiter St. 
H Paris F rance 0.0... <iote sn neve eaieeverenepers as Measinési 8s cee ee. oc 19, Avenue Duquesne 
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Romans; and it 
feeds the peoples of 
the states of South 
Africa and those to 
whom it is ex- 
ported by them. If 
Australia and New 
Zealand had been 
colonized by the 
Japanese, the Chi- 
nese or the Malays, 
as for thousands of 
years they had the 
chance to be, they 
would have been 
devoted to the 
growing of rice; but 
under Caucasian 
control they have 
become great in 
wheat production. 
Spain is a country 
rich in wheat; and 
her colonies having 
become independ- 
ent republics are wheat-growing countries, 
and the world looks to Argentina, for in- 
stance, for this essential article of food. 
The best part of Italy is her best wheat 
country. 

Russia has carried wheat and the white 
race from the frontiers of Poland to the 
Pacific Ocean. The vast plains of Russia 
and Siberia must become the great wheat- 
growing region of that future to which the 
world looks forward when North America 
will need all her wheat for herself. All the 
Balkan States and the struggling peoples 
emerging from the control of Austria, Ger- 
many and Russia are wheat-growing coun- 
tries. The British Isles produce more wheat 
per acre on the average than any other 
country. One may easily believe that those 
great differences in institutions and in psy- 
chology which exist between the Far Hast 
and the nations of the West may be traced 
to the dietary and agricultural and eco- 
nomic differences growing up between 
nations of wheat eaters and nations of 
rice eaters. The wheat production of the 
world in normal years is nearly four billion 
bushels! 


Will Prices Ever Come Down? 


The world war was fought by the wheat- 
eating nations, and at once after it began 
wheat became as much a matter of anxious 
thought to the warring nations as guns and 
munitions. Wheat was involved in the 
submarine warfare. It was a scarcity of 
ships that left accumulations of Australian 
wheat to the mercy of mice and weevils 
while the European world faced starvation; 
so that the ship question was in part a por- 
tion of the wheat question. And it was 
wheat shortage, even more than ship short- 
age, that forced the American people to eat 
war bread and obliged us to buy with 
every order of anything containing wheat 
a certain proportion of other truck which 
we never liked and much of which we al- 
lowed to spoil. It was this death grapple 
among the wheat-eating nations that causes 
flour to sell now at eight cents a pound in 
most American cities, and has boosted the 
price of bread to about a cent an ounce for 
most American 
consumers. 

It was this 
searcity and the 
need for a stimula- 
tion of wheat grow- 
ing that caused the 
United States Goy- 
ernment last year 
to promise to every 
wheat grower a 
price of $2.26 a 
bushel at his home 
station, less freight. 
And it is this 
scarcity which still 
persists to such 
an extent that in 
Maine, at last ac- 
counts, wheat was 
selling in the local 
markets at $2.35; in 
Vermont at $2.36; 
in North Carolina 
at $2.30; in South 
Carolina at $2.60; 
in Georgia at $2.66; 
and in Mississippi 
at $2.50 a bushel. 
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All these prices are above the governmen- 
tally fixed price. 

The war, we hope, is over. When the 
Government fixed the price for the 1919 
crop it was not generally believed that it 
would end so soon. When that price was 
fixed it was anticipated that at this time 
we would be fighting Germany to her last 
barrier, and that the wheat of 1919 might 
take its turn with a lot of other things in 
winning the war. The consumers of the 
United States have recently been wonder- 
ing whether or not they will have to pay 
war prices for bread in a year of peace. 
They have speculated as to whether or not 
the farmers will walk off with the most 
enormous bit of swag ever captured, in the 
form of war prices for wheat. They have 
asked themselves when the price of bread 
will fall. 

On the other hand, thoughtful citizens 
have been wondering whether or not the 
Government will find itself saddled with 
an enormous loss on its great deal in wheat 
futures, the most gigantic transaction of 
the kind in the history of the world. It 
agreed to pay $2.26 a bushel for all the 
wheat the farmers of the United States 
could raise and garner in in the year 1919. 
Predictions have been freely made that it 
stood to lose a billion dollars by the ar- 
rangement. The answer to this has been 
that whatever the loss it should cheerfully 
be paid as a part of the cost of the war; and 
this answer has been accepted as valid. 
The object was to grow wheat. The ques- 
tion put to the farmers was, “Will you 
grow a record crop at $2.26?” And the 
answer seems at this writing to be in the 
affirmative. Official estimates seem to in- 
dicate a total yield in the United States of 
something like 1,236,000,000 bushels, as 
against the record crop of the past, grown 
in 1915, of 1,025,801,000 bushels, and a 
normal production averaged over the past 
ten years, including the great 1915 crop, of 
something like 746,000,000 bushels. It 
looks as if we as a nation shall be required 
to pay the wheat growers of the nation this 
year a price of nearly or quite three times 
the average that they have received, for a 
crop that will be nearly twice as large as 


they have normally grown—or say some- 
thing approaching six times as much for 
their surplus wheat. 

As my forecast I should be obliged to 
predict, if asked my opinion, that the crop 
will not turn out so well as is now expected. 
There is an old farmers’ maxim that a dry 
season will scare a man to death, but it 
takes a wet season to starve him; and the 
present season has been, save in certain 
localities, one of excessive moisture. The 
wheat looks well, but there are too many 
reports of worms, fly, rust, smut and lodg- 
ing to be ignored—and in some parts of the 
semiarid West there has been drought and 
the blowing out of the wheat by high winds. 
For all that, we shall grow some wheat— 
undoubtedly a record crop. Will the Gov- 
ernment have to sell it for less than it must 
give for it? If it can get the price it pays 
will it exact this price or more, in spite of 
the price of bread? Will there be a surplus 
of wheat in the world? Even if there is 
need for all we grow will the hungry peoples 
be able to buy and pay for our surplus? 
When will the price of bread come down? 
And is it necessary to sell bread for a cent 
an ounce with wheat at $2.26? Does the 
high cost of bread go to the farmers or to 
others? These and other related questions 
will be asked over and over again for a year 
or more to come. 

Aside from the general depreciation in 
the purchasing power of money, and such 
factors as the impaired credit of the hungry 
peoples, the controlling factor as to the price 
of wheat lies in the world supply. The 
great wheat-exporting nations of the world 
in prewar times were the United States, 
with an average net export of 100,000,000 
bushels; Canada, 92,000,000 bushels; 
Australia, 50,000,000 bushels; India, 51,- 
000,000 bushels; Russia, 162,000,000 bush- 
els and Argentina, whose exportable sur- 
plus is estimated by the British Board of 
Trade Journal at 106,566,000 bushels. 
Added to these ordinary items are the sur- 
pluses of the Balkan States and some 
others. The nations in this group which 
showed ability to increase output of wheat 
during the war have been Argentina and 
the United States. The war history of 
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years ‘the perfect washer 


Thousands of women throughout the country have learned 
to appreciate the many advantages and economies of wash- 
| ing clothes the Eden way. The Eden Electric Clothes Washer 
is a time-proved success because it washes everything from 
the heaviest blanket to the most delicate bit of silk or lace 
by dipping them up and down through hot suds— without 
wear or tear or rubbing or scrubbing. 


Its safety, interlocking, swinging wringer is electrically operated. It 
swings conveniently into five different locked positions. 


The electrically-driven wringer of P the 
Eden swings into five different positions, 
where it is securely locked. The user 


We would not use a swinging wringer until we had perfected one that frst Wwrings out of the eden intova ‘tub 
combined durability with convenience and safety. A handy, dandy 
| wringer that is another reason for buying the Eden Washer. 


Try the Eden in your own home without obligation or expense. It 
makes clothes last five or six times as long because it washes them 
without rubbing. It will save you time, trouble, money and hard work 
—as it has in so many other homes for so many years. 


You can pay for the Eden as you paid for your Liberty Bonds. Let 
that same thrift purchase you liberty from wash-day drudgery. The 
Eden quickly pays for itself. She then swings the wringer around 


without moving the machine and wrings 
out of the rinse water into blue water 
|! “ Each operation is simple and light work 


\ Write for the Eden book which 
opens the way to laundry freedom 


Brokaw-Eden Mfg. Co. St. Louiss# Ue Seen 


Another turn of the safety swinging 
wringer and the clothes are ready to go 
from the blue water—through the wringer — 
to the clothes basket. The simplicity of 
this operation is a typical Eden feature. 
Compare the Eden with other machines. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
richest wheat fields on the Continent of 
Europe. But their deficit only aggra- 
vates the poverty of any wheat situation 
in which Russia is eliminated. 

Statements come to me from people 
who have broken from the awful prison 
of life in Russia, all of whom tell the 
same story. The transportation system 
has broken down; the robberies of the 
Bolshevists and the partisan armies 
generally have taken away from the 
peasants their hope; the seed grain was 
lacking last spring, and those who made 
money innormal times by selling seed 
were gone; the soldiers and the young 
men generally are to a large extent 
demoralized; the whole nation seems to 
have made up its mind to live by decrees 
and regulations instead of by industry; 
in Siberia thousands are living in railway 
cars taken from the railways; and east 
of the Urals food is in some regions so 
redundant that it is worth practically 
nothing, while there is no way after all 
these years of Russian railway building 
to get it to the part of the former empire 
in which the people are starving; live- 
stock are slaughtered and their hides 
taken for clothes, the meat being thrown 
away; everywhere everybody refuses to 
take any kind of money but insists on bar- 
ter, so that one man, whose case came to 
my notice, came out of Siberia with most 
of his money, but without any of the 
luggage with which he had started, having 
bartered shoes, clothes, everything for sub- 
sistence as he came along. .” 

This in lieu of a crop of 800,000,000 
bushels — which is what Russia might 
grow. Yes, she might grow a billion and a 
half bushels if she would only grow even as 
good a crop as we grow. If you,’ dear 
reader, find that your bread is dearer than 
you think it should be on account of the 
price of wheat, you may attribute a part 
of the evil to the poor deluded, betrayed, 
bedeviled Russian peasants. 


Foreign Requirements 


Then there is the feeding of Germany 
and the fragments of the Austrian Empire— 
fragments not heretofore named. It is a 
fine thing for the world that the United 
States has a good wheat crop this year of 
grace 1919. In January, 1919, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, taking 
into account all the factors then in sight, 
made an estimate of the needs for this year 
of the European Allies and the neutrals— 
as things then stood in the record of the 
births and deaths of nations, excluding 
everything which 
was Germany or 
Austro-Hungary 
or Turkey or 
Bulgaria. It was 
then reckoned 
that Europe 
would not need 
to import more 
than 728,000,000 
bushels; and Her- 
bert Hoover, in, a 
statement made 
June third of this 
year, now places 
the minimum 
needs—not the 
maximum—at 
700,000,000, leav- 
ing Russia’s needs 
out of account, and 
adds as the possi- 
ble maximum, 
850,000,000 bush- 
els. There was an 
estimated surplus, 
before the Indian 
shortage devel- 
oped, in Canada, 
Argentinaand Aus- 
tralia, of 495,000,- 
000 bushels. India 
is expected to call 
upon Australia for 
perhaps 50,000,000 
bushels of this sup- 
ply, leaving, say, 
450,000,000 bush- 
els for the rest of 
the world. 

Those who have 
been on short 
rations for years 
and have the 
wherewithal with 
which to pay for 
food are sure to 
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Wheat Ready for Shipment to Europe, 


come to the table with a keener appetite for 
bread than ever before. The fighting nations 
of Europe for five years have been tighten- 
ing their belts instead of filling their 
stomachs. This is certain to result in 
increased consumption of wheat per capita. 
Not only will the consumption go back to 
the prewar normal but it will undoubtedly 
exceed that normal. This is a fact that will 
affect the price of bread all over the world. 
In the competition for food the keenest 
competitors will be those whose appetite 
has been so long only partially satisfied, 
who are depleted in body through restric- 
tions in the quantity and deterioration in 
the quality of food, and who when they 
have a good chance will strive to make up 
for the deprivation of the past. 

Let us now see how the balance sheet 
stands for the year: The average per capita 
consumption of wheat in the United States 
is five and one-third bushels. Our con- 
sumption of this year’s crop will be 550,- 
000,000 bushels. We-shall be obliged to 
use for seed for next year’s crop about 
90,000,000 bushels. It is never possible to 
use up the entire crop of wheat in the form 
of flour and bread. A reserve is always 


Traction Engine Hauling Binders in 


Saving Your Slice a Day Made This Possible 


carried over by the farmers. ‘Ihe prospect 
for a good corn crop this year is not very 
bright. There is a fundamental conflict 
between corn and wheat, so far as condi- 
tions are concerned, and the cool wet 
weather which has produced a great growth 
of wheat and the small grains and hay has 
been unfavorable for the planting and culti- 
vation of corn. I do not remember a year 
when crop reports on June first showed so 
many unplanted cornfields, so many weedy 
cornfields or so much of the work of grow- 
ing the corn crop in arrears. 

Corn is the great American crop. In 
spite of the enormous wheat crop which we 
grow each year, and especially of the won- 
derful crop which we are growing this year, 
the United States as a whole is not a good 
wheat country. Our corn crop is usually 
two to three times as large in bushels as our 
wheat crop. Converted into meat and to 
some extent consumed as bread, the corn 
crop is the most important of our food 
crops. A scarcity of corn may be antici- 
pated this year. The high price of wheat 
and other grains has caused the price of 
corn to shoot up almost to a parity with 
the price of wheat, and even with wheat 
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few bakers were hanged whenever the price 
of bread approached the famine point. 
This arrangement gave to certain of the 
unemployed an opportunity to hold jobs 
in bakeries under which they assumed the 
responsibility of being hanged or nailed to 
the door whenever the market situation 
demanded victims. Aside from these ad- 
vantages such practices would seem to be 
very undesirable. 

Flour is an article that may be freely 
bought.in every market, and if the people 
of the United States permit themselves to 
be overcharged for this primal necessary 
of life it would seem to be the fault of the 
people. Extortion is always practiced upon 
those who tamely submit to it, and always 
will be. I am not charging that extortion 
is practiced, but it would seem to me that 
the correct relation between the price of 
bread and the price of wheat is an emi- 
nently proper matter forsystematic inquiry. 

In these days when the tendency of our 
statesmen seems to be in the direction of 
making everything a partisan issue, when 
the horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 
and the thing hunted for—greatly to the 
sacrifice, I think, of the public welfare—is 
votes and nothing but votes, when no trick 
or device in the hunt for votes is below the 
standard of ethics adopted, the great meas- 
ure for the stabilization of the price of 
wheat is sure to be loudly and verbosely 
discussed. Already the vote hunter is rid- 
ing to hounds, shouting to the farmer that 
the price of wheat is too low and that if no 
standard price had been fixed he would 
have received three dollars or three dollars 
and fifty cents or more for his wheat. Al- 
ready other hunters or perhaps the same 
hunters in other localities are telling the 
consumers that the price has been fixed too 
high, that the Government will lose a bil- 
lion dollars on the deal; and that the farm- 
ers, through the fixed price, have been 
granted a wholesale license to steal. 

The real truth of the matter is easily dis- 
covered. The farmers for the first time in 
their history have had the chance of pro- 
ducing a great crop at an assured price. 
Every man knew exactly what he would get 
for his wheat. There was a contract be- 
tween the Government and the farmer 
under which the Government said: ‘‘Sow 
wheat and we will see that you get $2.26 a 
bushel for it, less freight.’”’ That this con- 
tract was fairly satisfactory to the farmers 
is shown by the fact that the acreage of 
wheat was this year increased to 71,526,000 
acres, which is 12,416,000 acres more than 
was sown last year. 

It is no doubt a fact that in regions of 
high land values this price of $2.26 a bushel 
for wheat does not show much profit to the 
farmer if a charge be made for the fertility 
taken away from the land in the wheat. 
Unless a fair crop is grown it may show a 
loss. Wages of farm labor are high, ferti- 
lizers are high; every element of expense on 
the farm has gone up. On the other hand, 
millions of acres of this wheat will show a 
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very high profit to the farmer who gets 
anything like a fair crop. The farmers of 
Kansas understood this when they sowed an 
acreage of between 10,000,000 and 11,000,- 
000 acres, which is expected to give them 
a yield of about 192,000,000 bushels. 

The fact is that many of the farmers in 
the eastern half of the United States seldom 
expect to make a profit on wheat. It is a 
part of a rotation which they feel obliged 
to follow. Wheat growing is the only agri- 
cultural operation that will conveniently 
and with fair returns carry the land froma 
corn crop to grass and clover. They always 
have raised wheat no matter what the price, 
and so far as one can see at this time they 
will continue to do so until the agricultural 
system is changed. That they have been 
gratified at the stabilized price is shown by 
the enormous fields of waving grain ex- 
tending from Pennsylvania clear through 
to the Missouri River. 


Satisfied Farmers 


In spite of the statements of the critics 
the farmers are generally satisfied with the 
price; and it may be assumed they will 
continue to be so satisfied. This is one side 
of the question. Facts which have already 
been stated seem to prove, on the other 
hand, that the price is none too high and 
that the Government is under no necessity 
of losing money on wheat unless the affairs 
of the world go to universal smash; and in 
that case the loss on wheat will be the tail 
which will have to go with the hide. 

There is, however, a phase of our wheat 
accomplishment that it is to be hoped the 
historian of the great war will not omit to 
study; and that if studied he will certainly 
not fail to praise and to admire. The pro- 
duction in the United States this year, of 
all years, of a crop of more than one billion 
bushels of wheat is a fact the importance of 
which can scarcely be overstated. It is an 
accomplishment on the part of the Amer- 
ican farmer that shows on his part and in 
his field of activity a dogged perseverance, 
a resolute attack upon difficult situations, 
a resourcefulness and a bravery in the 
face of difficulties that to almost any other 
farmer would have produced discourage- 
ment and spelled defeat, that are com- 
parable to the unconquerable spirit of the 
American soldier on the battlefields of 
France. 

Our production of food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, arms and equipment for 
our soldiery has been one of the marvels of 
the war, but how did this affect the farmer? 
It affected him in every way adversely. It 
shot the price of farm labor up to unheard- 
of figures. It took away from him his young 
men. Every factory, shipyard, machine 
shop and other plant devoted to war in- 
dustries drew heavy drafts upon the young 
manhood of every agricultural region. 
Nitrates and potash, essential to the fertili- 
zation of our farms, were almost entirely 
absorbed in war production. The price of 
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toothpicks, steel collars, elegant-colored 
fruit-and-flower pieces, eabinet organs ex- 
tolled by the Paderewski of the time, Wild 
Nell the Spy, the invisible boot drawer, 
General Rosecrans, Beauty at the Bath, 
photograph albums “from fifty cents to 
fifty dollars” and sewing machines. 
Where are now the sewing machines that 
mother used to bend above? I have searched 
the pages of five of our smartest advertising 
mediums and find not one. Did whiskers 
go out because it presently became the 
foible of snappy dressers to enhance the 
splendor of their apparel with diamond 
studs? Is there still in some obscure shop 
a stock of the gold toothpick once so ele- 
gantly exposed in action? Or a photo- 
graph of General Butler? Did the invisible 
boot drawer go out with boots? When did 
the cabinet organ succumb to the vast 
square piano, chastely clad as to the legs 
in some soft but not too clinging stuff? 
Photograph albums, of course, went out 
when snapshots came in, but when—and 
why—did we cease even in hotels to breathe 
into and wipe our plates and glasses? 
These are matters, to be sure, that only a 
continuous study of advertising to the pres- 
ent could determine. I am sure it would 
answer all such questions and that the 
study of no other data would suffice. These 
and a thousand other bits of information 
are embalmed solely in the advertising 


columns of the last fifty years. And fifty 


years from now some searcher will be not- 
ing that the year 1919 marked a decrease 
and finally a disappearance of the adver- 
tisements for Encore Whisky and the ap- 
pearance of curious little reminders that 
“To make it in your own home you need 
only a package of our XXX malt and our 
little booklet of household recipes. Sent 
securely sealed for 25 cts.” 

Reluctantly do I leave that expanding 
life between 1865 and the current year. 
Would that I had by me the complete works 
of that.anonymous word artist who lauded 
St. Jacob’s Oil in phrases of acute slim 
beauty like unto a Chippendale table’s. 
That man knew how to say it in short 
words. I mourn his passing; after earnest 
effort I can recall no abler writer of prose. 
He had the virtues of Ruskin and Pater and 
the vices of neither. 

And I would that communiqués from the 
great Battle of Baking Powders had been 
preserved for me. How did that fearful 
strife terminate? I remember only the ter- 
rific onslaughts with batteries of long, thick 
black lines of varying lengths to show that 
the enemy baking powder carried too little 
alum—or was it too much? It was a good 
fight, but who won? Baking powder now- 
adays must besmokeless, I find no trace of it. 

But time presses and I will say only this 
more of the years I skip: That there came 
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fertilizers soared from month to month; 
yet the farmers, short-handed, obliged to 
depend more and more upon machinery, 
and with the price of machinery and the 
motive power of machinery rising day by 
day, worked doggedly on, worked intelli- 
gently on, and produced this great crop, 
which may have no one knows what great 
influence in saving the world from calami- 
ties. 

True, Providence smiled upon them and 
gave them a good season; but it was no 
gift of Providence, other than their sturdy 
American character, which enabled them 
in the face of these difficulties to sow 12,- 
000,000 acres more of wheat for the 1919 
crop than they sowed last year, and 382,- 
000,000 acres more in 1917 than in 1914. 
Let it not be forgotten, either, that this 
great task so successfully performed by the 
farmers has been undertaken by millions 
of them in a high spirit of patriotism. There 
was a campaign for wheat analogous to the 
campaign for the sale of Liberty Bonds. 

In one of the mountain counties of West 
Virginia in 1917 there lived an elderly 
farmer whose two sons were taken from him 
by the draft. In this family the opinions 
on the war were somewhat like those of 
that Tennessee mountaineer who distin- 
guished himself among all the heroes of the 
conflict by a deed in arms which brought 
him the highest decoration and the praise 
and adulation of the nation. They had not 
felt any great interest in the war; they did 
feel that the taking of these two boys was a 
thing of questionable justice. A leading 
man among the farmers of West Virginia 
learned of their attitude of mind. He vis- 
ited the farm and talked with the discour- 
aged farmer. They talked over the situa- 
tion of the world as brother to brother. 
Finally the old farmer rose and delivered 
his ultimatum. 

“T’ve got the rheumatism,” said he, 
“and the old woman ain’t feelin’ only 
tol’able; but little Bill is a husky boy, and 
by the Eternal, we’re goin’ to get in a crop 
of wheat and do our sheer here to lick the 
Germans; and I’m goin’ to write my boys 
in camp that if they don’t do their sheer 
as soldiers I’ll take it out of ’em with a 
gad when they git back.” 

About this time the sons came home on 
furloughs, clad in khaki, straight, tanned, 
and with strange mystery of a growing and 
abiding purpose which we all noticed in the 
boys as they came home from their train- 
ing. This completed the family conversion. 
Work went on night and day. The crops 
were sown and tilled and garnered in, and 
the impelling power was really not the hope 
for gain, but the fixed determination of 
these farmers to do their best in a great 
national crisis. There was a battle of the 
Argonne in France and another equally 
great in the United States. The Argonne 
battle at home was fought in the wheat 
fields. Both of these great conflicts ended 
in glorious victory; and both were achieved 
by trampling upon impossibilities. 


very shortly after 1865 a period in which 
advertising was in mighty poor repute. It 
was the fashion not to believe in advertise- 
ments. They were not quite respectable. 
Nor was this due to a mere cynicism of the 
public. It was the fault of the advertising 
itself, which became mendacious, reckless 
in promises, frankly predatory. _I think 
there must naturally have ensued a period 
when it was believed that honest goods 
needed no advertisement; that the very 
advertising of a commodity more than a 
little presupposed its doubtful character. 
If you had a fake or a fraud or something 
only half as good as you said it was you 
advertised it blatantly. But if the thing 
was as good as you said it was it would sell 
itself. 

How, then, has it come to-day, with a 
thousandfold the volume of advertising, 
that no one questions the simple truth of 
nine-tenths of it? Or, in those prosperous 
periodicals whose space is costly, that no 
one questions the perfect truth of any of it? 
At some point more than one factor must 
have worked for a sharp reaction against 
shoddy advertising. 

I should suppose, first, that advertisers 
learned it made them nothing to tell more 
than the truth about their commodities. 
Second, that sellers of worthy goods found 
they could double their business by truthful 
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HE main difference between the axles 
of horse-drawn vehicles and railroad 
axles is the wheel support. 


On the wagon the axle is stationary and 
the wheels rotate—on railroad rolling- 
stock the wheels are fixed to the axle, 
which rotates with the wheels. 


This is to give strength to withstand 
the side strains in going around curves. 
Any side strain on one wheel or other is 
overcome by the leverage of the axle 
between the wide-spread bearings. Ona 


wagon with free wheels, side strains fre- 
quently cause the wheels to tip toward 
each other at the top, due to the narrow 
space between the bearings. 


Wheels fixed to the revolving axle with 
wide spread of bearings and long leverage 
is railroad practice and the Sheldon 
Principle. The axle is the strength of the 
truck, and the most expensive unit. 


The Sheldon Principle is employed 
to carry the Freight Tonnage of the World. 


Write for catalogue showing clearly the points of 
superiority of the Sheldon Axles. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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(Concluded from Page 115) 
advertising. And third, that publishers 
became just a bit touchy about printing 
obviously fraudulent appeals, though I 
dare say this was originally due to a change 
of mind and not to a change of heart, for 
Ihave no dataon which to suspect that pub- 
lishers are morally superior to other mer- 
chants. I think they merely learned that 
honest advertising paid them, and paid 
them better as they printed less of the other 
sort. However it came about, we have 
come to rely pretty implicitly upon our ad- 
vertising columns. To be sure, there are 
still a few publishers who will flaunt cheats 
for money. The same publishers, if the 
need and the opportunity rose, would steal 
sheep or purloin your watch. They have 
not yet learned that honesty is the best 
advertising policy; that one fraudulent ad- 
vertisement reflects upon the honesty of all 
other advertisements printed in their paper, 
be they sound or shoddy, and inevitably 
lowers the value of the sheet as an adver- 
tising medium. 

But slowly these few remaining oppor- 
tunists are learning their lesson. They are 
being taught by their competitors and by 
their own clients. I suppose, too, the num- 
ber of gulls diminishes day by day, despite 
their alleged birth rate. 

The type of thinker who says this here 
prohibition is an outrage, because look at 
all the bartenders it will throw out of work; 
and what’s the use of dragging women into 
the mire of politics, because anyway they’ll 
only vote like their husbands do—this citi- 
zen, who has voted three times for W. J. 
Bryan and writes his name on the walls of 
the Grand Cajfion, will still expect Todd’s 
Tonal Tonic to mend his enfeebled frame 
and he will trade his Liberty Bonds for the 
pretty oil stock—only a few shares left—if 
the ouija board tells him to. 

But he is not so many as he was in 1875, 
or in 1900 for that matter. So let us leave 
this particular aspect of our subject and 
hasten to its social values, pausing only to 
remark that if you had genuine seven- 
league boots to sell you couldn’t get rid of 
them to-day unless you advertised them, 
because—directly contrary to the belief of 
yesteryear—nothing not advertised is now 
considered worthy. Also, that if you see 
it in the papers it may be so; but if you see 
it in the advertising columns that cost real 
money it’s got to be so. 


What a blinding glare as we emerge from 
those shriveled columns of 1865 into the 
refulgent and bepictured pages of the pres- 
ent! What a pitiful paucity of contrap- 
tions those people could buy! For every 
single advertisement of the magic whisker 
cream there are at least three safety ra- 
zors—to mention but one contrast. And 
their pictures of the promised whiskers 
were so stingy, the whole head but an inch 
long, the lovely beard so minimized that 
the felicitous doings of the Brazilian hair 
curler go for nothing. 


A Coast-to-Coast Sensation 


About fifty commodities seem to have 
been advertised then, while to-day—can 
you think of anything not advertised; any- 
thing we use at our toil, eat, drink, wear, 
rub in, sit on, walk on, listen to, play with, 
wash with, shelter or protect with, ride 
in, get sick with, get well with, feed our 
babies, canaries, dogs and cats, correct 
Nature’s mistakes with—why go on? 

From pills to porch furniture, from the 
aristocrat of shingle staining to the cellar 
flooring, from garters to guimpes, from 
“What a Young Business Man Ought to 
Know” to ‘‘Let Me Keep Your Ice for 
Thirty Days’; from ham to hammers, 
soups to soaps, ‘from nearskin underwear to 
heaviest summer furs, from reducing belts 
to bird biscuit, from How to be a Mental 
Giant to— whisper— What You Hesitate to 
Tell Your Dearest Friend. And all illus- 
trated profusely with an apparent dis- 
regard for expense. 

The space formerly shared by eight 
magic whisker creams, five deadly revolvers, 
two photograph albums and a hair curler 
used by persons of fashion is now occupied 
by the propaganda for one mere tooth 
paste, while to demonstrate the unrivaled 
merit of certain hosiery requires more room 
than was once needed by four of Nature’s 
true invigorants and the offerings of two 
bond houses—with the likeness of a young 
woman who is not only a lovely view but 
who is posed in an attitude that would 
have made her a coast-to-coast sensation 
in the old tame days. 
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Indeed it is a confident advertiser who 
now dispenses with a picture. In the old 
days I suppose no one ever thought of ad- 
vertising so lowly a mineral as salt. Now 
you not only advertise it but you give it a 
name—say, Saltona. But you don’t let it 
go at that, as you would have done in the 
middle years of the last century. The liter- 
ature of fancy has burgeoned in the mean- 
time. You start off something like this: 
“Salad days, when young green things get 
soused in oil and vinegar—and of course 
SALTONA,” and you show a delightful young 
bride being delighted with a box of Saltona. 
And if your specialty is the garage beauti- 
ful you show the same happy matron 
traipsing about in it in white dancing slip- 
pers and a lingerie gown. And no one ever 
forgets Saltona or your embellished garage. 
The picture has registered permanently. 


Close-to-Nature Sanitaries 


And food pictures! Don’t they make 
you hungry? There is often among us the 
strikingly lifelike portrait of a raisin pie 
that moves me to the grossest longing. I 
am left wishing to form an immediate 
liaison with a raisin pie. But what cold 
treatment that same advertisement would 
have received fifty years ago—if indeed 
raisin pies were then more than a poet’s 
dream! 

As for the débutantes and younger ma- 
trons of the fashionable set who chorus the 
demand for a certain ginger ale at all picnics, 
ride joyously in certain motor cars, pose 
thrillingly in certain canoes or open candy 
boxes of the right sort, they interest me 
more and more as the years drawin. What 
will they do next? Study them. Observe 
how woman has come into her own since 
she was an absurdly stiff, stuffy, overclad 
creature of the fashion magazine of old. 
To-day she comes into—or out of—her own 
as she lists. In the magazines I chiefly 
affect she is comparatively reticent; likely 
to take one into her confidence only in re- 
gard to her stockings—and the modistes of 
late years have reduced her stockings to 
rather slight visional importance. But 
from time to time I pick up a fashion maga- 
zine, through calculated inadvertence, and 
there you will find the débutante in partial 
attire that would have had the 1865 editor 
of Harper’s Bazaar languishing in a jail had 
he tried to get by with it. 

I suppose all this has its meaning in the 
new emancipation of woman. “Certainly 
there are now no silly queens of Spain 
among us; the world may no longer po- 
litely affect ignorance of woman’s struc- 
tural scheme or of the ultimate items of her 
attire. What, oh, what would the débu- 
tante of 1865 have thought of the débu- 
tante of to-day as pictured in our best 
sheets? And I suppose it is quite as re- 
markable, too, that even father has cast a 
stubborn masculine ‘prudishness to the 
winds and now permits himself and the 
boys to compose an effective family group 
in their Close-to-Nature sanitaries. 

But why not? It helps to sell excellent 
underwear. And all of it is educative. In 
a few years I shall expect our painters and 
sculptors to limn and exhibit the human 
form as fashioned by God without being 
set upon by women’s clubs for their licen- 
tiousness. 

How long is it since Boston rejected the 
most charming sculptural bit now in New 
York, because the artist had neglected to 
fit it with stockings or a combination or 
something dressy? We have progressed 
artistically and woman’s advertising has 
helped us. I would expect the visiting 
Martian to devote a whole chapter of his 
book to this angle of the subject. It is rich 
in psychology—rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 


I have said that everything is advertised. 
Having said it, I try to recall something 
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that is not. Well, there is sand—common 
building sand. From my observation of 
laboring persons who build stone walls and 
such things, sand is still hauled in wagons 
directly from places on the earth’s surface 
where it has been accumulated by an in- 
teresting process called geology. From my 
wide reading there is no smart brand of 
sand yet on the market. But don’t worry. 
Soon you will read of ‘‘Sandine—It Makes 
Your Walls Stick.’”” These words will ac- 
company a stately concrete mansion with 
striped awnings and children and expensive 
dogs, and in the foreground the proud 
owner will be telling his beautiful wife that 
they owe it all to ‘‘Sandine—the Builder’s 
One Best Bet.’’ There will follow a neatly 
worded rebuke with which you are urged 
to sting unscrupulous dealers who would 
foist a substitute upon you. 

One other commodity is as yet unsung by 
the advertising bards. This is common 
barn or eating hay. Up to now you go to 
someone and say you would like a ton of 
hay—just hay—not specifying the brand 
or anything; and the man says all right, 
he’ll be through baling next Thursday and 
haul you over some—and this year’s crop 
is the best he ever seen in these parts. Of 
course it isn’t. Hay is hay and no im- 
provements have been made in it within 
the memory of at least one citizen. 

But again, don’t worry. Probably next 
week your eye will be caught by the picture 
of a dainty hay container and the words: 
“Platt’s Potted Alfalfa Tips for Tired 
Beasts” or ‘“Tutt’s Tender Timothy— 
Makes Old Stock Young, Makes Young 
Stock Strong. Our Sun-grown Meadow 
Grass from the fragrant breast of mother 
earth to our sanitary carton. If your dealer 
doesn’t keep it write us TO-DAY.”’ Then, I 
think, the world’s last useful product will 
be named and brought under cover of 
glass, tin or cardboard. 


Hypnotic Salesmanship 


Have you thought of how you are hyp- 
notized by advertisements? Do you know 
that if you go to get vinegar you are bound 
to tell the man you want a bottle of Some- 
body’s vinegar, even though you didn’t 
know you knew the name? That is because 
the advertisement sank to the depths of 
your subconscious mind though your left 
eye had flicked it as you tried to find the 
page where winsome Wilfred continued 
down the old apple orchard to meet the 
girl of his dreams, little recking that evil- 
hearted Jasper Judson will have him ar- 
rested this very night for robbing the 
Peerless Pants-Pressing Corporation of 
eighty thousand dollars—which he hasn’t 
done at all. 

Those advertisements are cunningly con- 
trived to stick in the mind likeburrs. Here 
for three years I have been wishing to 
change my brand of safety razor, but I 
simply couldn’t because of the advertise- 
ment. I couldn’t think of any other razor. 
It looked like hard shaving for the rest of 
my sojourn here. Either that ora luxuriant 
set of those things so modish back in Har- 
per’s Weekly. But advertising released me 
even as it had chained me. Another adver- 
tiser promised me a machine to sharpen the 
blades, and I bought it and it did. 

I confidently hope never to have occasion 
to erect a concrete roundhouse with a ca- 
pacity for twenty-five locomotives. As I 
am at present situated it would be the 
sheerest nonsense. But if ever I find my- 
self under this dread necessity I shall know 
the roofing to put on it. And if it sticks in. 
my uninterested mind, think how that roof- 
ing must dominate the minds of those who 
have a fad for roundhouses. They can’t 
think of any other roofing. 

And motor trucks! Anyone meaning to 
present me with a motor truck is hereby 
notified that I prefer the money, large bills, 
small bills or even stamps; but if I did 


start out to buy one at Yet 
Shoppe I would in spite of 
name of the right one aj 
other. Too often have [| 
mighty deeds of traction 
corded by the veracious ea 
And don’t think I wou 
kind of steel windows to p 
in case I decided on a 
some new close-harmony 
In all the world there ts 
toothbrush, but one de 
from a censorious world ai 
vexity of the nether limbs. 
to ‘‘Be a Banker, Short 
muneration,” wouldn’t I k 
How far advertising ha: 
our development; to what 
fined and civilized and 
proved our habits, 
aided us to the enjoyment o! 
once beyond the reach o 
factors of great wealth I am 
The subject is too vast eve 
we made advertising or 
made us? Both—if you lez 
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And now even our large 
tising. Good thing too. | 
quired a new respect for € 
Orleans. However I may 
them before, I am now li 
them. As to our adve 
made to feel mean—be 
to go there—every tim 
Needs You.” 


colors of the United 
with snappy pictures 
that having once tried it y 
other. And note that the | 
agents themselves advertise 
tors take their own medicit 

have good reason to. Th 
help the people they tried 

And our inquiring M 
home after a month’s gs 
have indicated knowing us fr 
cupola. Step by step he would 
our progress, the evolution of tl 
telephone and all the wonders 0 
the growth of the motor cara 
the rise of bridge whist, artichi: 
dance craze that has swept us 
he would know of our oul 
triumphs, our art, music, litei) 
social life would be open to hind 
tional methods made plain. He 
all needed data to compare ( 
ment with that of other plane 
visit. : Ss 

And where else could 
information in so short 
else, with all the time in the } 
he obtain information so com 
tail; so minutely accurate 
data would enable him te 
future triumphs? 

On this point, it is t 
us with just a shade too’ : 
About the edge of our solidi 
there is a fringe of promises thé 
seem to me the least bit tort 
With no one to correct his pers 
Martian might believe that Ip 
three thousand dollars a 
by sending for the lessons, or 
become the managing direc! | 
corporation by signing on 1 the 
or that I might be a marv) 
strength and beauty with 


that all of us do not ha 
sonalities and long, 
might suppose that di 
quired for a pittance, 
overnight and a ma 
achieved by mail. H 
all of us do not wri 
mother and be enrich 
that: the most of us a 
than perfect noses and 
edge. He might ex 
arteries have quit har 
us derive princely income 
precious metals. ; 

I think it might be e 
this inessential fringe 
ing is but the vigorous: 
our matchless optim 
sprouting from the abun 
opportunities. And I bel 
intelligently added that w 
the most of the advertisen 
ise wildly. Advertising 18 
stimulant left to us. In str 
pace with it we grow. 
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cut at it and hit it over Tobin’s head and 
made 3 bases on it. So when the inning 
was over Larry Gardner heard him calling 
himself names and balling himself out and 
Larry asked him what was the matter and 
he said he was just thinking that if he had 
of left that ball go by he would of had a 
base on balls. 

Well I had a letter from Florrie today 
and she has closed up that deal and sold 
out her interest in the place out near home 
and went in pardners in that place down 
town and she said she thought it was a wise 
move and she would clean up a big bunch of 
jack and it won’t only take her a little wile 
to pay for her interest in the new parlor as 
with what she had saved up and what she 
got out of the other joint she had over 
$2000.00 cash to start in with. 

Well I don’t know who her new pardners 
is but between you and I it looks to me like 
she was pulling a boner to leave a place 
where she knew her pardners was friends 
and go into pardners with a couple women 
that’s probably old hands at the game and 
maybe wanted some new capital or some- 
thing and are libel to get her role and then 
can her out of the firm but as I say they’s 
no use me trying to tell her what to do and 
I might just is well tell Gleason to take 
Collins off of second base and send for 
Jakey Atz. 

Well Al nothing to do till Sunday and if I 
beat them it will make me 5 straight and 
you can bet I will beat them Al as I am 
going like a crazy man and they can’t no 
club stop me. Your pal, JACK. 


CuI, May 12. 
y RIEND AL: Well old pal its kind of 
late to be setting up writeing a letter 
but I had a little run in with Florrie tonight 
and I don’t feel like I could go to sleep and 
besides I don’t half to work tomorrow as I 
win yesterday’s game in Cleveland and 
Gleason is saveing me for the Boston 
serious. 

Well we got in from Cleveland early this 
A. M. and of course I hurried right home 
and I was here before 8 o’clock but the 
Swede said Florrie had left home before 7 
as she didn’t want to be late on the new job 
and she would call me up dureing the fore- 
noon. Well it got pretty near time to start 
over to the ball pk. before the phone rung 
and it was Florrie and I asked her if she 
wasn’t going to congratulate me and she 
says what for and I said for what I done in 
Cleveland yesterday and she said she hadn’t 
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had time to look at the paper. So I told 
her I had win my 5th straight game and she 
acted about as interested as if I said we had 
a new mail man so I got kind of sore and 
told her I would half to hang up and go 
over to the ball pk. So she said she would 
see me at supper and we hung up. 

Well we had a long game this P. M. and it 
seemed longer on acct. of how anxious I 
was to get back home and when I finely got 
here it was half past 6 and no Florrie. Well 
the Swede said she had called up and said 
she had to stay down town and have supper 
with some business friends and she would 
try and be home early this evening. 

Well the kids was put in bed and I tried 
to set down and eat supper alone and they 
didn’t nothing taste right and finaly I give 
it up and put on my hat and went out and 
went in a picture show but it was as old as 
Pat and Mike so I blew it and went in 
Kramer’s to get a couple drinks but I 
had kind of promised Gleason to lay off of 
the hard stuff and you take the beer you get 
now days and its cheaper to stay home and 
draw it out of the sink so I come back here 
and it was 8 bells and still no Florrie. 

Well I set down and picked up the eve- 
ning paper and all of a sudden the phone 
rung and it was aman’s voice and he wanted 
to know if Mrs. Keefe had got home. So 
I done some quick thinking and I said 
“*Yes she is here who wants her?” So he 
said ‘“That’s all right. I just wanted to 
know if she got home O. K.”’ So I said who 
is it but he had hung up. Well I rung cen- 
tral right back and asked her where that 
party had called from and she said she 
didn’t know and I asked her what and the 
he—ll she did know and she begun to play 
some jazz on my ear drum so I hung up. 

Well in about 10 minutes more Florrie 
come in and come running over to givemea 
smack like usual when I get back off a trip. 
But she didn’t get by with it. So she asked 
what was the matter. So I said “‘They’s 
nothing the matter only they was a bird 
called up here a wile ago and wanted to 
know if you was home.” So she says “‘ Well 
what of it?’’ So I said ‘‘I suppose he was 1 
of them business friends that you had to 
stay down town to supper with them.” So 
she said “‘ Maybe he was.” So I said ‘‘ Well 
you ought to know if he was or not.’’ So 
she says “Do you think I can tell you who 
all the people are that calls me up when 
I haven’t even heard their voice? Idon’t 
even know a one of the girls that keeps 
calling up and asking for you.” So I said 
“They don’t no gals call up here and ask 
for me because they have got better sence 
but even if they did I couldn’t help it 
as they see me out there on the ball field 
and want to get aquainted.” 

Then she swelled up and says ‘It 
may be hard for you to believe but there 
is actualy men that want to get aquainted 
with me even if they never did see me 
out there on the ball field.’”” So I said 
““Y ou tell me who this bird is that called 
up on thephone.”’ Soshesaid “‘I thought 
they was only the 2 babys in this apart- 
ment but it seems like there is 3.” 
So then she went in herrm. and shut 
the door. 

Well Al that’s the way it stands 
and if it wasn’t for the kiddies I would 
pack up and move somewheres else but 
kiddies or no kiddies she has got to ex- 
plain herself tomorrow morning and 
meanwile Al you should ought to thank 
God that you married a woman that 
isn’t flighty and what if a wife ain’t the 
best looker in the world if she has got 
something under her hat besides marcel 
wavers? Your pal, JACK. 


Cui, May 14. 
RIEND AL; Well old pal it looks 

‘like your old pal was through work- 
ing for nothing you might say and by 
tomorrow night I will be signed up to a 
new contract calling for a $600.00 raise 
or $3000.00 per annum. I guess I have 
all ready told you that Gleason promised 
to see that I. got real jack provide it I 
showed I wasn’t no flash out of the pan 
and this noon we come to a definite un- 
derstanding. 

We was to open against the Boston 
club and I called him to 1 side in the club 
house and asked him if I was to pitch 
the game. So he says you can suit your- 
self. So I asked him what he meant and 
he said “I am going to give you a chance 
to get real money. Ifyou win your game 


against the Boston club I will tear up your 
old contract and give you a contract for 
$3000.00. And you can pick your own spot. 
You can work against them today or you can 
work against them tomorrow just as you feel 
like. They will probably pitch Mays against 
us today and Ruth tomorrow and you can 
take your choice.”’ Well Al Mays hasalways 
been good against our club and besides my 
old souper is better this kind of weather the 
longer I give it a rest so after I thought it 
over I said I would wait and pitch against 
Ruth tomorrow. So tomorrow is my big day 
and you know what I will do to them old 
pal and if the boys only gets 1 run behind 
me that is all as I ask. 

That’s all we got today Al was 1 run but 
Eddie Cicotte was in there with everything 
and the 1 run was a plenty. They was only 
1 time when they had a chance and it 
looked that time like they couldn’t hardly 
help from scoreing but Eddie hates to beat 
this Boston club on acct. they canned him 
once and he certainly give a exhibition in 
there that I would of been proud of myself. 
This inning I am speaking of Scott got on 
and Schang layed down a bunt and Eddie 
tried to force Scott at second base but he 
throwed bad and the ball went to center 
field and Seott got around to third and 
Schang to second and they wasn’t nobody 
out. Well Mays hit a fly ball to Jackson 
but it was so short that Scott didn’t dast go 
in. Then Hooper popped up to Collins and 
Barry hit the 1st. ball and fouled out to 
Schalkie. Some pitching eh Al and that is 
the kind I will show them tomorrow. And 
another thing Eddie done was make a 
monkey out of Ruth and struck him out 
twice and they claim he is a great hitter Al 
but all you half to do is pitch right to him 
and pitch the ball anywheres but where he 
can get a good cut at it. 

Well they never had another look in 
against Eddie and we got a run when Barry 
booted one on Collins and Jackson plastered 
one out between Ruth and Strunk for 2 
bases. 

Well Al I am feeling pretty good again as 
I and Florrie kind of made up our quarrel 
last night. She come home to supper and I 
was still acting kind of cross and she asked 
me if I was still mopping over that bird 
that called her up and I didn’t say nothing 
so she said ‘‘ Well that was a man that was 


-try and get out to the ball 


the husband of 1 of the girls } 
with and he was there to 
wife wanted to bring me 
them I didn’t want nobo 
home so his wife probably 
up and see if I got home 
was worried.”’ So she 


me jealous. Well I left 
jealous but between you 
kind of a kid on my part as 
all the wile that she we 
wanted to make her give in 
would if I just held out and 
I was sore. Make them co; 
the way to get along with 
I haven’t told Florrie whai 
morrow means to us as I y¥ 
her and if I win I will te 
wheres on a party tomo 
now old pal I must get to 
get a good rest before I tz 
Oh you $600.00 baseball gam 
Your pal, 


that I could get the flu or 
make a end out of it. Ih 
club Al and I have quit ho 
go back again to basebal 
whether I will have my ki 
or whether they will be wa 

It all happened yesterday / 
start at the start and tell 
off. Florrie had eat her b 
down town before I got up 
with the ski jumper that 


bring the rest of her pardn 
show me off to them. 
Well to make it a short st 
the pk. early and Gleason 
felt and I told him fine and 
Al and Danforth was working 
batting practice to get us 
hander and I was certainly - 
on the pick and Gleason said i 
I was figureing on winning my 0 
Well we got through our ba 
and I looked up to where 
(Concluded on P 
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1 back of our bench but she 
+s but after a wile it come time 
arm up and I looked over and 
s/arming up for them so then I 
the stand again and there was 
: was just setting down Al and 
clone. , 

]| had to look up there twice to 
> wasn’t looking cock eyed. But 
eing just what was there and 
2 was she and a man with her if 
ayou want to call him. 

o2ss I couldn’t of throwed more 
= alls when I couldn’t stand it no 
Id Lynn to wait a minute and 
busy hitting to the infield so I 
nder the bench and under the 
i seen 1 of the ushers and sent 
‘Florrie to come down a minute 
«to see her. Well I waited and 


“Your pardner”’ I 
. does a man do in a beauty 
Well” she said ‘‘ This man hap- 


he best artists in the world 
) Well I asked her what and 
as quaffs and she said it meant 
hair. 
y iis time Gleason had found out 
yrming up and sent out to find 
jis I had time to say was to tell 
bter get that bird out of the 
(I come up there and quaffed 
jaw. Then I had to leave her 
on the field. 
owed about a dozen more balls 
then I couldn’t throw no more 
3 come over and asked me what 
.:ter and I told him nothing so he 
> ou warmed up enough?”’ and I 
nild say I am.” 
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hie had been shot or stabbed. 
tineas rose she swayed toward 
(2 was no choice. He caught 
ms and her own slipped round 
She clung to him for a moment 
doent forward, her hair against 
jaen looked up, her face flushed, 
¢ Phineas kissed them. Any fool 
\ kissed them. 

iped down a little in his clasp. 
r tighter Phineas felt a stab of 
] elbow which Patricia had so 
twenty-four hours earlier. It 
head instantly and he felt a 
ghter struggling to get out. 


nent of the situation steadied 
lit perfectly safe to kiss Olga 
*h he did with less ardor but 
ation. 

ithe difference instantly, thrust 
jy, stood for a moment staring 
| a frown, then dropped into her 


n’t care one bit, do you?” said 


not the slightest intention of 
elf care. Be reasonable, Olga. 
were to care a great deal? I 
x you to marry me.” 

jot?” Her face clouded with 
suspicion. 

ve got nothing to marry on.” 


) itself would be enough to pre- 
were to marry a rich girl I’d 
melt up, never do another stroke. 
e, and the way I was brought 


pped her chin on her knuckles 
| at him thoughtfully for a mo- 
did not in the least resent 
usaltosurrender. She liked him 
erforit. She accepted the situa- 
a woman scorned but as a clever 
7ho has been denied by an older 
‘ething which she wants, and sits 
udy out a stratagem for getting 
«new that Phineas was not in 
ler, but she was convinced that 
ed to her it would not take long 
™ so. 


my dear,” said she. ‘I have 
‘in love before, so I suppose I 
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Well Al to make it a short story pretty 
soon our names was announced to pitch 
and I walked out there on the field. 

Well when I was throwing them practice 
balls to Schalk I didn’t know if he was be- 
hind the plate or up in Comiskey’s office 
and when Hooper stepped in the batters 
box I seen a dozen of him. Well I don’t 
know what was signed for but I throwed 
something up there and Hooper hit it to 
right field for 2 bases. Then I throwed 
something else to Barry and he cracked it 
out to Jackson on the Ist. hop so fast that 
Hooper couldn’t only get to third base. 
Well wile Strunk was up there I guess I 
must of looked up in the stand again and 
any way the ball I pitched come closer to 
the barber then it did to Strunk and before 
they got it back in the game Hooper had 
scored and Barry was on third base. 

Then Schalkie come running out and 
asked me what was the matter so I said I 
didn’t know but I thought they was getting 
our signs. “‘Well”’ he said “‘you certainly 
crossed them on that one as I didn’t sign 
you for no bench ball.’”’ Then he looked 
over at Gleason to have me took out but 
Gleason hollered “Let him stay in there 
and see what kind of a money pitcher he is.’’ 

Well Al I didn’t get one anywheres near 
close for Strunk and walked him and it 
was Ruth’s turn. The next thing I seen of 
the ball it was sailing into the right field 
bleachers where the black birds sets. And 
that’s all I seen of the ball game. 

Well old pal I didn’t stop to look up in 
the stand on the way out and I don’t re- 
member changing clothes or nothing but I 
know I must of rode straight down town 
and when I woke up this A. M. I was still 
down town and I haven’t called up home or 
the ball pk. or nowheres else and as far is I 
am concerned I am through with the both 
of them as a man can’t pitch baseball and 
have any home life and a man can’t have 
the kind of home life I have got and pitch 
baseball. 

All that worrys me is the kiddies and 
what will become of them if they don’t 


ward them to me. And another thing I 
would like to know is who put me to bed 
in this hotel last night as who ever un- 
dressed me forgot to take off my clothes. 
Your pal, JACK. 


Cui, May 20. 

RIEND AL: Well Al I am writeing 

this from home and that means that 
everything is O. K. again as I decided to 
give in and let bygones be bygones for the 
kiddies sake and besides I found out that 
this bird that Florrie is pardners with him 
is O. K. and got a Mrs. of his own and she 
works down there with him and Florrie is 
cleaning up more jack then she could of 
ever made in the old parlor out south so as 
long as she is makeing good and everything 
is O. K. why they would be no sence in me 
makeing things unpleasant. 

Well [ told you about me staying down 
town 1 night and I stayed down till late 
the next P. M and finely I called up the 
Swede and told her to pack up my things 
as I was comeing out there the next day 
and get them. Well the Swede said that 
Gleason had been there the night before 
looking for me and he left word that I was 
to call him up at the ball pk. So I thought 
maybe he might have a letter out there for 
me or something or maybe I could persuade 
him to trade me to some other club so I 
called him up and just got him before he 
left the pk. and he asked me where I was at 
and said he wanted to see me so I give him 
the name of the hotel where I was stopping 
and he come down and met me there at 
6 o’clock that night. 

** Well” he says “I was over to see your 
little wife last night and I have got a no- 
tion to bust you in the jaw.”’ So I asked 
him what he meant and he said “She 
sported your kids wile you was in the war 
and she is doing more than you to sport 
them now and she goes in pardners with a 
man that’s O. K. and has got a wife of his 
own that works with him and you act like a 
big sap and make her cry and pretty near 
force her out of a good business and all for 
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act foolishly. There is no reason at all why 
I should take it for granted that you cared 
forme. But at the same time if you are not 
in love with anybody else there is no reason 
why you should not marry me.” 

Phineas looked at her with astonishment. 
He was beginning to like her better. There 
was a sort of childish candor about her, an 
artless way of asking for what she wanted 
only to be found in a child or a savage. 
Phineas realized suddenly that she was pre- 
cisely the opposite of the subtle complicated 
creature he had thought her. It was im- 
possible to be either angry or embarrassed 
with her. 

“There are two very good reasons, Olga,”’ 
said he. ‘‘In thedirst place I don’t want to 
marry at all—don’t want to marry any- 
body. I’m not the marrying sort; prefer 
to be foot-loose and all that sort of thing. 
In the second, your father is a hard-headed 
business man and would not hear of his 
daughter marrying a man without a cent or 
prospects or business ability.” 

“He’d be glad to have me marry you, 
Phoebe. He likes you and the class you 
represent. Papa is a Russian nobleman.” 

““T know it. Rosenthal told me. I should 
think he would want you to marry some 
member of his own aristocracy.” 

““That’s just what he does not. He says 
old aristocracies are rotten. He hates them. 
But there is another reason for my wanting 
you to marry me, and right away.” 

Phineas laughed. From Olga’s naive tone 
one might have thought she was begging 
some casual favor, that he take her to 
dinner or theater or the like. 

“What is it?’’ Phineas asked. 

“To keep you from getting hurt or killed. 
From certain things that papa has let slip I 
know that this job of yours is more dan- 
gerous than he had expected. I think he 
wishes he had never got you into it. If you 
were his son-in-law he would insist on your 
giving it up.” 

““And supporting us both? Merci!” 

“Of course not. You could go into busi- 
ness with him, unless you are too proud. 
He told me that your knowledge of antique 
art objects was more than amateur. I’m 
sure you would like it, Phoebe dear—and 
we could be so happy!” 

Her tone was wistful, pleading. Phineas 
was partly touched, partly amused. He 


stepped to her side and laid his hand on 
hers. She leaned down and rested her 
cheek against it. Hestroked her hair lightly 
with his other hand. A little ripple ran 
through her. 

‘Listen, little girl. You’ve given me a 
big surprise to-night. I had never thought 
of you as just a kid.” 

“‘T’m just your kid.’’ 

“You need a nurse. But we have got to 
forget all this for the present. I’m on the 
job to see it through. It’s the only sort of 
stuff I’m any way fitted for, and I mean to 
make good. There’s a lot of dirty business 
going on and I’m in the game to bust it if 
possible. My ante is on the table and I’ve 
drawn cards. I don’t intend to drop out. 
Your father didn’t give me any new dope 
about this Durand person. I had all that, 
and more. It’s going to take a lot of doing 
and I’ll need all my wits and more. So if 
you really want to help me don’t try to 
take my mind off the cards. Now I must 
go. I’ve had only about an hour’s sleep in 
the last twenty-four and am nearly all in. 
Good night.” 

Olga looked up, saw the lines of fatigue 
in his face, started to speak, then checked 
herself and offered him her lips. Phineas 
kissed her and went out. 


xIV 


HINEAS went back to his hotel and 

slept the clock round. Much refreshed 
he dressed in his old yachting suit, with a 
khaki shirt and green necktie, then packed 
his two valises and locker trunk and sent 
the latter round to his new lodgings by an 
expressman, this more befitting his réle of 
sailorman in search of a billet than to arrive 
bag and baggage in a taxi. 

When he got to the house a little later, 
lugging his two valises, there was an am- 
bulance before the door, and the landlord, 
whose name was Slater, greeted him with 
alcoholic cordiality. 

“’*Seuse me a minute, cap,” said he. ‘“‘I 
gotta speed the partin’ guest. Hope t’Gawd 
this’ll finish the flu business in this here 
tavern. I put your trunk up in the room, 
so move right in and make yourself to 
home.” 

Phineas went up with his valises and was 
pleased to find the place not so bad. The 
room had been tidied, the bedding looked 
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nothing except that you was born a busher 
and can’t get over it.” 

So I said to him “‘ You mind your own 
business and keep out of my business and 
trade me to some ball club where I can get 
a square deal and we will all get along a 
hole lot better.’”” So he said where did I 
want to be traded and I said Boston. “Oh 
no” hesaid. “I would trade you to Boston 
in a minute only Babe Ruth wouldn’t 
stand for it as he likes to have you on our 
club.”’ But he said “ The ist. thing is what 
are you going to do about your family?”’ So 
I said I would go back to my family if 
Florrie would get out of that down town 
barber shop. So Gleason said “ Now listen 
you are going back home right now tonight 
and your Mrs. isn’t going to sacrifice her 
business neither.’”? So I said ‘You can’t 
make me do nothing I don’t want to do.” 
So he says ‘‘No I can’t make you but I can 
tell your Mrs. about that St. Louis janitor’s 
daughter that was down in Texas and then 
if she wants to get rid of you she can do it 
and be better off.” 

Well Al I thought as long as Florrie was 
all rapped up in this new business it wasn’t 
right to make her drop it and pull out and 
besides there was the kiddies to be consid- 
ered so I decided to not make notrouble. So 
I promised Gleason to go home that night. 

So then I asked him about the ball club. 
“Well,” he said “you still belong to us.”’ 
“Yes” I said ‘but I can’t work for no 
$2400.00.” 

“Well” he said “we are scheduled 
against a club now that hasn’t no Ruths on 
it and its a club that even you should ought 
to beat and if you want to try it again why 
I will leave you pick your day to work 
against the Philadelphia club and the same 
bet goes.” 

So yesterday was the day I picked Al and 
Roth got a base hit and Burns got a base 
hit and that’s all the base hits they got and 
the only 2 runs we got I drove in myself. 
But they was worth $600.00 to me Al and I 
guess Gleason knows now what kind of a 
money pitcherIam. Yourpal, Jack. 


clean and sufficient, and the crisp air poured 
through the wide-opened windows. Despite 
his bibulous habits Slater appeared to 
possess a certain seagoing neatness in his 
housekeeping. The reason for this was 
explained a few minutes later when the 
ambulance had clanged away and he came 
up for a little chat with his new lodger. He 
told Phineas that he had himself spent a 
number of years at sea as steward aboard 
various freighters, and confided that his 
trouble had been the necessity of stimula- 
tion against the sudden changes of clime at 
inclement seasons for a constitution shat- 
tered by yellow fever. 

“Tt’s pretty tough when you gotta keep 
the old engine turnin’ over on rum, sir,”’ 
said he. 

“You bet! Especially when it’s as bad 
and costs as much as it does now.” 

“Well, that part of it don’t bother me 
none. I manage t’keep a little o’ the pure 
stuff fer me and my guests. Good old 
sugar-cane rum. Maybe you’d like to try 
a sample?” 

“‘T sure would. I don’t grumble at the 
price of the stuff they saw off on us now, 
but the quality is another matter. Night 
before last I had a few drinks and somebody 
frisked my watch. A solid-gold turnip that 
belonged to my grandfather. Now I got 
to buy me another just like it so my mother 
won’t know it’s gone.” 

“Say, why don’t you try right next door? 
I see their winder’s full of old watches.” 


“That might be a good idea. I noticed 
?em too.” 
“Come on,” said Slater. “I'll go with 


ye. I know them guys and they might take 
off somethin’. But first let’s have a little 
drink.”’ 

He went out, to return a moment later 
with an unlabeled quart bottle and two 
glasses. They helped themselves liberally, 
and on tasting the liquor Phineas was sur- 
prised to find it all that his host had 
claimed; a mellow old white rum, such as 
is distilled in the West Indies from the 
expressed juice of sugar cane. 

“*T’d like to have a bottle of that if you’ve 
got any to spare, Mr. Slater.”’ 

“Allright. Dll fill you a quart. I don’t 
sell but a quart at a time and only to the 
folks in the house—on the q. t., 0’ course.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Horn to Bordeaux, get it bottled and 
sealed and labeled, and bring it back as 
French. There was always graft, I reckon. 


Wish I could get in on some of it. I need 
the money.” 
Durand did not look at him. He was 


examining the watch Phineas had indi- 
cated. 

“Is this very much like the one you had 
swiped?” 

“Like enough to fool my mother. She 
don’t see very well. That’s all I want it for. 
It would break her heart to know I’d lost 
ee 

“Well, you can have this one for the 
value of the case if you like. The works are 
recent and no good. Any watchmaker can 
put in a new sef for a few dollars. This was 
thrown in with a lot of others. It’s marked 
fifty, but seeing as you are a guest of my 
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bean. Well, good-by, Mr. Durand. Much 
obliged, I’m sure.” 

Phineas went out of the store convinced 
that Durand played an important part in 
the new and illegal traffic which he had 
been engaged to investigate. Telling Slater 
that he might as well get started on his 
search for a billet he took a downtown car, 
got off at the next corner under pretense of 
having confused his direction, walked round 
the block, crossed the street, and coming to 
a little restaurant diagonally across from 
Durand Brothers, went in. 

As it was well after the lunching hour 
Phineas found the place nearly empty of 
customers, and took a table by the window. 
He ordered a small steak; thinking this 
would take the longest time to cook. When 
after about twenty minutes it came he ate 
it with much relish and ordered another 


He Had Expected to Find a Loft, But to His Amazement the Traveling Beam Passed From 
One to Another Detail of a Large and Luxuriously Furnished Room 


friend and neighbor, Mr. Slater, I’ll knock 
it down for thirty-five.” 

Phineas was quick to recognize this as 
an actual bargain. He doubted that the 
old watch could be bought for this price 
from a Paris dealer. He paid for it from a 
roll of bills, the rat-faced clerk, who had 
slipped noiselessly back, watching the 
transaction. Slater shook his head. 

“Say, matey, don’t flash that wad in any 
o’ these here gin mills on the West Side.” 

“No fear,’”’ Phineas answered. ‘‘I did 
that once and woke up with a bunch on my 


and thicker one, remarking to the waiter 
that shore food tasted good after a long 
voyage. 

He was attacking a piece of lemon pie 
with cheerful relish, keeping always an eye 
on Durand’s door, when he was startled at 
sight of Patricia coming down the street. It 
flashed through his mind that she must 
have returned from Washington that 
morning, and haying something important 
to say to him had preferred for the look of 
the thing to call in the daytime rather than 
at night. Phineas called the waiter, paid 
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his bill, and giving the man half a dollar 
told him to. reserve his place for the same 
hour every day. And as he was doing this 
and keeping an eye on Patricia she paused 
in front of Durand’s, glanced behind her 
and entered the store. 

Phineas sat for a moment astonished. 
An ugly suspicion began rapidly to foment 
in his mind. It occurred to him that after 
all he knew practically nothing about this 
mysterious young woman beyond what she 
had told him Evelyn Crosby and Rosen- 
thal had not been able to tell him more 


than that she was a clever journalist who 


professed to be working at propaganda. 
She might have lied to him about being an 
agent of the French Secret Service. She 
had not shown him any credentials. For all 
Phineas could prove she might be in the 
sinister business herself, the agent of some 
crowd of which Durand was a rival. 
Or if actually a French Secret Serv- 
ice agent perhaps she was a dis- 
honest one, possibly a blackmailer. 

These reflections were followed 
by a rush of others even more dis- 
turbing. Phineas realized that at 
no moment of their adventure had 
she told him any more than was 
essential to the step immediately 
ahead. What if she had chosen him 
to carry out her difficult and dan- 
gerous attempt not because she 
thought he was efficient but be- 
cause she thought he was a fool— 
a fool who she had learned was 
familiar with boat handling and 
that part of the coast, and from 
whom she need have nothing to 
fear. No doubt she had sized him 
up as being susceptible to flattery, 
chivalrous, credulous, plucky 
enough when it came to a pinch, 
like most Americans of his class and 
traditions, but malleable metal 
which she could twist round her 
finger with a tissue of lies. 

Phineas could feel the hot blood 
pouring up into his face. He re- 
flected bitterly that perhaps she 
was right. Now that he began care- 
fully,to analyze the business he felt 
a growing disbelief that she ever 
had the slightest intention of letting 
him discover the contents of the 
boxes or telling him anything at all 
about Durand. So far as the boxes 
were concerned she had made a vir- 
tue of necessity, bamboozled him 
into believing that their ferocious 
struggle was a test of his strength 
and determination before accepting 
him as a confrere worthy to work 
with her. 

And she had not volunteered any 
information ‘about Durand until 
Phineas had expressed his belief 
that the clock had come from this 
dealer’s shop.. 

Patricia had then executed asud- 
den volte-face, flattered him some 
more, taken him into her confi- 
dence, said that they were to work 
together. Why? Because she 
wanted to keep informed as to his 
movements, know what he was up 
to and how much he was finding 
out. Phineas began to disbelieve 
that she had been to Washington 
at all or that she had turned over 
their haul; or, for that matter, that 
she intended to. He was getting 
more and more pessimistic about 
her the longer she remained in Du- 
rand’s store. But he was reluctant 
to condemn her entirely until he 
should see whether she meant to 
pay him a visit on leaving it. 

But the minutes sped by and she 
did not leave it. Half an hour 
passed and still no sign of her. 
Phineas did not believe that she 
had gone out by a rear exit because 
his observations from the back win- 
dow of his lodging house had shown 
the rear to be flanked by a solid 
row of dwelling houses. Behind 
Durand’s store there was a small cemented 
court inclosed by a wall, but no alley or 
other communication. 

Phineas beckoned to the waiter. ‘“‘I made 
a date with a friend to pass by here on his 
way back aboard the ship,” said he, “but 
he must have been kept. Nothin’ for me to 
do but wait, I reckon.” 

“Sure. Wait as long as ye like, sir.” 

So Phineas continued to wait. An hour 
passed and Patricia did not appear. Phin- 
eas’ suspicions gave way to anxiety; or to 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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HE Federal Government and all 

the States are getting under way a 
colossal road-improving era. Upwards 
of one-half billion dollars will be spent 
in 1919 on some two million miles of 
roadway. By 1921 it is estimated that 
fine, up-to-date roads will be available 
for ninety per cent of the national 
population. 
better roads. 


The best culverts obtainable should 
be the concern of every highway and 
railroad engineer. Those which have 
proved best under all conditions of 
service are Armco Iron 
Corrugated Culverts 
(galvanized). The corru- 
gations make possible 


Better drainage means 


unusual strength, elasticity and re- 
sistance to shock. The rust-resisting 
properties of Galvanized Armco Iron 
—the purest iron made—guarantee a 
culvert of great lasting qualities. 


Cheaper Because Easier 
to Install 


Armco Iron Corrugated Culverts are 
shipped from the factory all ready to 
install. They can be hauled, unloaded 
and put up in place with great ease 
and speed. They can be rolled into 
the trench without danger of breaking. 
Once in place, all is needed is to apply 
the coupling band, tamp the earth up 
to the center of the pipe, and fill the 
rest of the ditch in the usual way. No 


cumbersome hoisting machinery 
quired. Labor costs are cut to the |in 


No Interruption of Trafic 
The ditch can be opened and fildi 


the same day, because the corruiité 
construction permits the installatm 
an Armco Iron Culvert in one hf: 
the road while the other half is ain 
used. When the first half is comp te 
it is filled and tamped, providing a 
age for traffic while the remainin ba 
is installed. 
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Armco Iron Culverts succetill 
withstand shifting foundations 
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all requirements of exacting service 
The 
Armco triangle is everywhere a guar- 
It is shown on each 


punding and jarring of heavy traffic, 
feezing and thawing, floods and 
coughts. They are adapted alike to 
te paved highway and the rough-and- 
tady dirt road. With equal facility, 
tey carry fills made with stone, con- 
cete, earth or sand. 


_ Armco for Long Life 

All Armco Iron Culverts are made 
fom the purest, most even and most 
cirable of all metals available for cul- 
\rt use. Long life is assured by the 
éility of the Pure Iron to take and 
hld a heavy coating of pure zinc. 
‘nese facts have been abundantly 
hoved in every State in the Union, 
\nere Armco Iron Culverts have met 


over a long period of years. 


antee of quality. 
section of Culvert Pipe. 


Armco Iron Flumes 


Water-supply needs for irrigation 
and power development are furthered 
just as satisfactorily by Armco Iron 
Flumes as water-drainage needs are 
furthered by Armco Iron Culverts. 
Their simple and water-tight construc- 
tion results in the delivery of all the 
water they receive, their almost per- 
fectly smooth interiors in the greatest 
carrying-capacity. Like the culverts 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


RESISTS 


they are light in weight and easily 
handled, therefore quick and easy to 
install. This, of course, means com- 
paratively moderate initial costs, while 
the fact that these Flumes are made of 
pure, evenly dense, durable, corrosion- 
resisting Armco Iron is the best guar- 
antee of low maintenance costs. 


There is an Armco Iron Culvert 
manufacturer in practically every State 
in the Union. The headquarters of 
the Armco Iron Culvert and Flume 
Association is located at 608 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. They will 
gladly give you any information about 
comparative costs of in- 
stallations. 
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be more exact they were mingled with anx- 
iety. He thought of Durand’s sinister 
Spanish face and the vicious-looking Jules. 
What if Patricia had walked into a dead- 
fall? What if she had gone there either 
for the purpose of blackmail or to extort a 
confession, and been nipped in the trap? 
Quickwitted she might be, and armed, and 
phenomenally strong and active, but Du- 
rand had impressed Phineas as a tiger of a 
man beneath his sleek exterior, and he had 
that ratty Apache of a clerk to lend a 
hand. 

When an hour and a half had elapsed 
with still no sign of Patricia, Phineas be- 
came seriously alarmed. He could not 
determine how to act, what course to take. 
It was impossible to search the premises 
himself, and to call in the police would be to 
stall subsequent investigations. He had too 
much respect for Patricia’s ready cleverness 
to think she would put herself in a position to 
be ensnared, yet it was possible. It seemed 
to Phineas that there were three probabili- 
ties: She might have met with foul play; 
she might had been made a prisoner; she 
might have gained access to the street be- 
yond through the house in the rear. 

This last supposition did not satisfy 
Phineas. Admitting that such a tiger as 
Durand would very likely have a back en- 
trance to his lair there seemed no reason for 
Patricia to leave by it unless she was his 
confederate, in which case she would have 
been most apt to enter by it. If she had 
met with foul play it was now too late to 
rescue her. But if she was being forcibly 
detained, then something had to be done 
about it. 

Phineas believed this last supposition 
was the most probable. He doubted that 
Durand would dare to make away with the 
girl. He might want to gain time for his 
escape, to get back to Paris and assume his 
other personality, provided, of course, that 
he was in ignorance of this being known to 
the French police. Or perhaps his object 
was to detain the girl in an effort to get 
possession of the contraband, for which she 
might have tried to strike some bargain 
with him. 

But whether Patricia was honest or not 
made slight difference to Phineas. As his 
conviction that she was a prisoner in- 
creased so did his determination to rescue 
her, alone if possible, otherwise through the 
police. He began to study ways and means. 
The store could not be forcibly entered 
from the street because there was a lamp- 
post directly in front of the door, and there 
were undoubtedly burglar alarms. Such a 
place was sure to be well protected not only 
against thieves but an unexpected raid by 
the police. The means of entry in the rear 
would certainly be barred and wired. 

Remained the roof. This was about ten 
feet higher than that of Phineas’ lodging 
house. Its scuttle would be securely fas- 
tened, probably wired also; but Phineas 
decided on this point of attack. He remem- 
bered the ladder he had seen in Slater’s 
fumigation room. He could haul this up 
ny him and so make his way to Durand’s 
roof. 

It was half past four o’clock. On the 
sidewalk under the window a newsboy was 
crying the evening papers. Phineas rose. 

“Well, no use my waiting any longer,” 
said he to the waiter, and went out and 
down the stoop. He beckoned to the news- 
boy, a youngster of about thirteen with the 
alert face of his class. 

“Want to make ten dollars, kid?” 

“Sure!” The boy gave him a keen 
skeptical look. ‘Say, what sorta bull you 
handin’ me?” 

“On the level. You may have to go 
without your supper.” 

“Jeese, I c’n pass up me chow fer ten 
bucks, mister.” 

Phineas slipped him a bill. “Here’s five 
now, and you get five more at eight o’clock. 
I'll be over on the stoop of that lodgin’ 
house next to Durand’s store. I want you 
to keep your eye on the store and tell me 
who goes in or out. Get me?” 

“Sure t’ing. Say, mister, is youse a 
bull?” 

“No fear. I got a girl lives there and I 
want to know who she’s keepin’ company 
with besides myself. Don’t let ’em get onto 
you, kid.” 

“T should worry. All right, mister.” 

Phineas took a paper and turned his 
steps eastward. Turning down the next 
block he caught a cross-town car and got off 
at Third Avenue. Walking downtown he 
soon came to a pawnshop, where he bought 
a pair of heavy sheet-iron shears, a crate 
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opener—which is the same as a burglar’s 
jimmy—and a pair of brass knuckles. At 
a hardware shop a little farther on he 
bought a brace with an extension bit, a 
screw driver and fine keyhole saw, also a 
bottle of sewing-machine oil. 

Returning to his lodging house, which he 
approached from the west side, which was 
that away from Durand’s, he found his 
picket still selling papers a little farther 
down the street on the same side. The 
boy’s keen eyes detected him before he 
whistled. 

““Poiper, mister?” he ran to Phineas and 
offered him a sheet. ‘“‘Dere ain’t nobody 
been in or out,’’ he whispered. 

“Allright. Stick on the job. I’ll be going 
across the street for supper pretty soon.” 


xv 


HINEAS left the restaurant at ten 

minutes of eight. His little scout, who 
was crying a fresh batch of papers, followed 
him in a leisurely way down the street and 
approached as Phineas reached the corner. 

““Dere’s been four guys went in, mister. 
T’ree was kinder old, like. Two had a 
bunch 0’ spinach on dere mugs.” 

“And the fourth?” 

“He was a young feller ’bout as old as 
you, and husky. He was de last, and he 
ain’t come out yet. De ot’er guys just 
stayed a few minutes and beat it. Dey 
looked like shopkeepers.”’ 

“Anybody else come out?” 

“On’y de boss, Durand. He ain’t come 
back. He lef’ ’bout an hour later dan he 
does most times. He bought a poiper and 
give me de oncet over, but didn’t crack 
nutt’n.” 

“What did the young man that went in 
look like? Ever see him before?” 

“T t’ought I seen him go in ’bout a week 
ago, but I ain’t sure. He looks like a Swede 
or a Goiman. I t’ink he’s a sailor.” 

“No woman came out?” 

“No, sir. None went in, needer.’’ 

“All right. Here’s your fiver. Now keep 
your mouth shut and maybe I’ll have 
another job for you before long.” 

“Sure t’ing!”’ cried the delighted boy. 
“Say, mister, you seagoin’ guys is all right. 
T’anks.”’ 

Phineas returned to the lodging house, 
the front door of which was apparently 
never locked. On the dark stairway leading 
to the top floor he overtook Slater, who was 
struggling unsteadily upward under a heap 
of bedding. 

“You’re carryin’ a good deck load, Mr. 
Slater.” 

“You’ve said it, matey!” panted his 
host. ‘“’Tain’t all—deck load—neither.”’ 
He reached the top, lurched to the door of 
the closet, toppled into it, then freed him- 
self and straightened up, breathing heavily. 
““Qverloaded, undermanned, meant to 
founder, we ’” he quoted. ‘“‘Shiver me 
timbers and strike me blind-o, but I’m 
born too long ago for this skylarkin’. 
Euchered God Almighty’s storm and 
bluffed the ’tarnal flu! Booze in bulk in the 
lower hold and a deck load o’ bugs!’”’ He 
scuffied the thin mattress into a corner and 
hung the bedding from a line he had 
rigged. “Now I’ll light me little candles 
and gas the sons 0’ guns.” 

“TIT see you are a man of thorough 
methods,’’ Phineas observed. “A doctor 
told me that flu bugs were easily killed 
away from their host.” 

“Like my lodgers. I don’t believe him. 
Anyhow, I’m takin’ no chances. It’s my 
seagoin’ trainin’. I’ve fumigated for yaller 
fever and smallpox and bubonic plague and 
cholery, and I’ve got the fumigatin’ habit. 
It gives me a sorta satisfaction to think 
of all them damned boche-hatched bugs 
breathin’ their last in horrid agony. This 
here formalin has got sulphur stung to 
death, lashed to the mast, nailed to the 
counter. Now I gotta go to the drug store 
and buy them candles. Soon’s I come back 
I’ll fill ye that preventative.” 

“Don’t bother about it to-night, Mr. 
Slater. I’m going right to bed. Haven’t 
had much sleep lately and I got to catch 


“All right. Jus’ as you like.” 

_Slater went down and Phineas entered 
his room, closed and locked the door, then 
put on his heavy ulster and cap, opened the 
window to its full width and sat down 
beside it in the dark for a vigil of Durand’s 
door. He had an idea that some of the gang 
might gather that night to discuss Patri- 
cia’s case, and he wanted to see who went 
in or out. 

It was a tedious job. Slater sailed out 
and stood away across the street quite 
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steadily, but he may have believed in com- 
bining the ingredients of his prophylaxis 
with certain poisons to be had in the corner 
saloon, for it was a full two hours before 
he returned, tacking this time and mak- 
ing heavy weather of it. A few minutes 
later Phineas heard him bumping about in 
the fumigating room and hoped that he 
would manage without setting the house 
afire. 

The slow hours dragged wearily past. 
Though he had slept late that morning the 
sheer monotony of his lookout made it 
almost painful to keep awake. He did not 
wish to start his raid before midnight lest 
it be interfered with by late arrivals. The 
time drew near and Phineas, deciding that 
Durand must intend to manage his affair 
alone, was about to get to work when there 
came a great bumping and banging from 
the fumigating room. This lasted but a 
minute or two and he thought that Slater 
must have got worried about the possibil- 
ity of a blaze and come up to look in and see 
that everything was all right. 

Phineas waited about twenty minutes 
longer, then got up, slipped off his overcoat 
and prepared for action. He hung his 
automatic on his belt, pocketed his torch 
and took the packet of tools from the 
trunk. Stealing out into the hall he stood 
for a moment listening, then unlocked the 
door of the fumigating room and drew 
back to let the powerful corrosive fumes 
dissipate. The candles had gone out, but he 
caught a whiff of gas which stung his nasal 
passages and brought the tears to his eyes. 
At the end of a few minutes he went to 
the door and feeling no more gas flashed in 
his light, then sprang back, startled and 
horrified. 

For the inanimate figure of a man lay 
sprawled across the bedding, and at the 
same instant he discovered what the door 
had prevented his seeing when he opened 
it, that the scuttle in the roof was open and 
the moonlight blazing straight down into 
the room. 

Half sick with horror, for his first thought 
was that Slater must have stumbled drunk- 
enly into the room, pulled the door shut 
after him and been immediately suffocated, 
Phineas was about to haul out the body 
when it struck him that Slater could not 
have opened the scuttle without the ladder. 
He flashed his light on the face of the dead 
man, and with a shock of amazement 
recognized the ratty features of Jules, the 
clerk in Durand’s. 

Phineas thought he understood. He 
remembered Slater’s caution about showing 
his money in that neighborhood, one of the 
toughest in the city. Jules had been 
watching him when he paid for the watch, 
must have seen the sheaf of bills of large 
denomination which had been drawn part 
way from his wallet when he peeled off the 
fifty-dollar note. The man had looked the 
typical Apache, and now he had played 
true to form. No doubt he had learned 
that Phineas was the only lodger on the 
top floor and determined to ease him of his 
money. 

It had been a simple matter to drop 
down from the higher roof onto that of the 
lodging house, pry up the scuttle, which 
was held by a couple of simple hooks and 
screw eyes, and then, with no warning of 
the heavy and invisible fumes which filled 
the big closet, he had swung himself down 
and dropped, to be immediately stifled by 
the powerful corrosive gas. One breath of 
this would be enough to paralyze his res- 
piration, spasmodically contract his trachea, 
close his epiglottis, arrest the whole ma- 
chinery of breathing. He must have been 
suffocated in very few minutes, a speedy 
end for an individual with heart and lungs 
already weakened by the cocaine habit or 
the use of heroin. 

He was quite dead. Of that there could 
not be the slightest doubt. Phineas’ brief 
examination proving this to his double 
satisfaction he stood for a moment ponder- 
ing what to do with the corpse. He decided 
to leave it where it was. The motive of the 
clerk must be as obvious as his cause of 
death. And the beauty of the business was 
that it had made Phineas’ task infinitely 
easier. Easier and much less dangerous. 
He would be spared the work and risk of 
being heard while forcing the scuttle hatch 
of Durand’s loft. It seemed to Phineas that 
fortune was playing into his hands. He 
went back into his room and locked up his 
tools, keeping only the jimmy, a tool and 
weapon combined. Then going back to the 
fumigating room he raised the ladder to the 
scuttle and climbing onto the roof hauled 
the ladder after him. He saw that Jules 


had left a rope dangling ie 
roof, but the ladder was easier, _ 

The scuttle hatch of the Duran, 
had been replaced. Phineas fajg 
peering into the blackness beneaj 
his light. He had expected to f; 
a storeroom, but to his amaze 
traveling beam passed from one ¢ 
detail of a large and luxuriously 
room, what appeared to he a } 
salon with rich rugs, superb arme 
tables and divans, while on the y 
splendid paintings and mirrors a 
tries, the appointments of a pal; 
room was walled off from the 
the loft and Phineas saw that 
dows were covered by heavy broe 
tiéres. 

Directly under the hatch wa 
ladder. Phineas lowered himseli 
the scuttle and closed it above hi: 
the four heavy bolts with which it 
He decided that it would be easie 
the house by the front door, ah 
vided that nothing happened to p 
leaving it at all. Torch in han 
ceeded with a quick examinati 
place. It appeared to be pan 
partly bureau, such a bureau as g 
might have in his palace. There 
Empire center table, a magnific 
on which were writing materials 
taire in one corner and a large m 
in another. 

Completing his turn of the roo 
cameto what appeared to be a ¢ 
on trying the door he discovers 
opened on a winding stairway. 17 
stood there listening, every sens 
heard the faint closing of a door,) 


sound of footsteps on the stair. ]) 
behind the portiéres that screen! 
the windows and _ finding scé) 
mounted to the sill. 


He was none too soon. The d 


with light. Peering through th‘ 
tween the portiéres Phineas sa’ 
standing on the threshold. Th 
bandage across one of his eyes 
over the other, and his tightly sl 
bore the scars of recent strife, sm 
scratches and a swollen lip. 
Thought Phineas to himself: 


had suffered any indignity bi 
heavy handling necessary to } 
straint a person of her uncommo 
and skill. She might, howevye 
fronted by the threat of this. | 
Durand entered. Behind hima! 
middle-aged men in evening ead 
coats, one sable-lined and the om 
a doublure of fine astrakhan. T 
have been of any nationality ani 
dently strangers to the place 
paused on the threshold with exi 
of surprise at its magnificence. |— 
Then they entered and belld 
came—Karakoff! 
The jimmy slipped through Pie 
gers, but fortunately the tool weld! 


the window sill himself at sight!! 
ployer in that spider’s parlor. 
But he managed to hold tav! 
given no time for vain speculatic# 
koff closed the door behind hi) ® 
quartet began a rapid conve/l 
French. Phineas had acquired tli 
as a child and later perfected it i! 
the two strangers chopped their/0! 
staccato way difficult to follow. |M 
men of medium size, one rath)” 
build, swarthy, of olive comple! 
black hair. They looked like bros 
mustache of one was heavy andi 
other close cropped. Their feail@ 
not Semitic, nor had they the p® 
accent spoken by most Russian) ° 
thought they might be Greek. 
(Continued on Page 13 
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y andsome,” said one of them, 
g pout the room. “Une salle. de 
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shrugged and drew up two 
r fauteuils to the table. 
ska trade. Not much market for 
# st now. I store it here awaiting 
priation of value which should 
We might as well enjoy the use 
is our American headquarters, 
et gentlemen like yourselves and 
ns of campaign. Sit down, if 
” He seated himself at the head 
alz, his handsome profile to Phin- 
yraed for a moment impatiently 
. gong fingers, then looked at Du- 
tia frown. “Now what’s all this 
heelton woman?” 


gne risk of being discovered. Pas- 
ye a habit of hanging over the 
viybody was at dinner and it was 
bl to wait longer. She must have 
x¢3omething and been on watch. 
ly else it would have looked 

yhough a passenger were throw- 
tish, empty candy boxes and the 
1¢: ships have cut down their table 

extent that most travelers now 
s ply of relishes for the voyage.” 
x nodded. ‘I made a serious 
gaging Plunkett. You see, mes 
_adouble motive. The big deal- 
ew something of my past trans- 
a buyer of gems were beginning 
‘dne with a certain doubt if not 
I was conscious of this and de- 
aove it from their minds by sug- 
tlt we establish a secret service of 
. for another thing, it occurred to 
doing this I should be furnished 
gauge on the closeness of our 


a good idea,” said one of the 


‘S 
uble lay in my selection of the 
1 I flattered myself that I could 
2jund a better one. It was neces- 
tie be an individual in whom the 
vild have absolute confidence, so 
2 honesty was concerned. This 
a is of good family and social 
ids. It was evident to all that 
icbe incapable of double-dealing. 
gave him his cachet. But I 
mistake in sizing him up for a 


j., monsieur,” growled Durand, 
Wes no mistake about that. He 
| Otherwise he would not have 
«ny store wearing a yacht owner’s 
,nade most evidently by a fash- 
Hae and tried to pass himself off 
officer. The misfortune was that 
«aave got in touch with the Mel- 
11, the ring and all that business.” 
crse. That was an accident that 
( be foreseen. She was clever 
realize immediately how useful 
eto her. No doubt she assayed 
iad, for an honest good-natured 
i romantic ideas, who would do 
equired of him and ask no ques- 
3; Ihave changed my mind about 
t Ino longer think that he is any- 
(i. He has got something behind 
wie face of his. When this hap- 
ikes a man doubly dangerous.” 
lis you are right, monsieur,” mut- 
ind. 
fis no perhaps about it.’”’ Kara- 
‘ally pleasant voice was sharp, 
tive. “A young man who can 
en motor boat out to sea in a 
ile and pick up an incoming ship 
own another boat By the 
(2is Jules?” 
know what’s become of the ras- 
nd growled. “Probably gone to 
(of his infernal drug. I hope it 
But the question now is, What 
lo with this girl?” 
auch do you think she knows?” 
‘possible to tell—without the em- 
of measures to which you object, 
She knows that I crossed on her 
hat it was I who threw the boxes 
She is also aware of my double 
y. Her cheek and daring are as- 
Imagine her coming in this 
and offering me immunity, police 
, In exchange for detailed infor- 
out our organization!” 
tse she was armed.” 


ally. Her pistol was in her muff, 


2pt her grip of it. But I was too 
ler. I knocked it out of her hand. 
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She struck me in the eye and might then 
have escaped, but instead of that came at 
me like a leopardess. Sapristi! I was get- 
ting the worst of it when Jules slipped up 
and dealt her a blow on the head with his 
slingshot. It dazed her for merely an in- 
stant, but that was enough to enable us to 
bind and gag her. I could not understand. 
My own strength is a little unusual, but 
hers was inhuman. It was like battling 
with a wild beast, a she-ape or something of 
the sort. 

“And I was puzzled that Jules’ blow had 
failed to stun if not to kill her. But I 
quickly discovered the reason. Will you be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, her hair was snugly 
bound on the top of her head and so wonder- 
fully abundant that it would need an iron 
bar to make much impression.” 

Karakoff rested his elbow on the table, 
dropped his chin on his fist and appeared to 
reflect. There was a dark frown on his aris- 
tocratic face. Durand waited a moment for 
him to speak, then as he remained silent 
turned to the two strangers and said: 
“Monsieur le Comte objects to radical 
measures, but it seems to me that I should 
be permitted to take them for my own pro- 
tection. I cannot keep this girl a prisoner. 
It is probable that she has told Plunkett 
about me. He has taken a room in the 
lodging house next door and may at any 
moment refer the matter to the police, who 
would immediately search the premises. 
He is at this moment as dangerous to us as 
the girl herself. All of our records are in 
that safe, with many valuable jewels.” 

Phineas’ heart boomed so violently that 
it seemed certain to be heard. His knees 
weakened and he was for a moment in a 
panic of fear lest he be seized by a momen- 
tary lapse of consciousness. The thought 
of Patricia’s mortal danger steadied him, 
however. He tightened his grip of himself 
and set his teeth. It was possible that in 
the next few minutes he might be required 
He turn this sumptuous room into a sham- 

es. 

Karakoff roused himself. 

“You must destroy the records to-night,”’ 
said he. “Burn them in your furnace. We 
shall have to make the best adjustment of 
our separate interests that we can. We are 
in an impasse and must take no chances 
that are not obligatory. I had better take 
the jewels and put them in my own safe for 
the present.” 

“But how about me, monsieur?’? Du- 
rand’s voice was whining, yet sullen. 

“You will have to make a bargain with 
this girl; her liberty, her life for her silence. 
I see no other way. You shall be duly rec- 
ompensed. You have reason to know that 
I have never deviated a fraction from my 
promise to a confrere.”’ 

“That is true, monsieur, but what good 
would that do me in jail? She would not 
keep her word, even if she were to give it, 
which, considering her viciousness, I doubt. 
She would play her bluff to the bitter end 
or I am no judge of women.” 

“T do not believe that she has proof 
enough to get you even indicted. She did 
not see you throw the boxes overboard. 
Nobody saw you. The stuff that we have 
on display here in the house paid duty— 
that is, all that we cannot carry away paid 
duty. . Of course you might find yourself in 
some domestic difficulties.” 

“Pouf! That is the least of my cares. 
My two families are merely for the sake of 
establishing my double identity. For the 
sake of sanctuary. I established them so 
that in the event of Paul’s being wanted by 
the police he might become Herbert, and 
the reverse. Now that the trick has been 
discovered my families can go to the devil.” 

Karakoff’s face hardened. 

“One might expect a little conjugal and 
paternal feeling even in a felon, mon ami, 
but disregarding that it seems to me that 
in any case your activities in our affair are 
over. You cannot hope to continue them 
with the eye of the police upon you. It 
would jeopardize us all. You had much 
better retire, retaining the interest which I 
can promise you.” 

Even through the narrow slit between 
the portiéres, the width of a knife blade, 
Phineas was able to observe the effect of 
this speech on Durand. His unbandaged 
eye appeared to darken, to recede in its 
socket, which filled with shadow. He 
moistened his thin lips with the tip of a 
pointed tongue, this blood-red and needing 
only to be forked in its suggestion of a vi- 
per’s. His face paled so that the bony 
prominences grew more pronounced, their 
Spanish feature was emphasized and the 
recent scratches glowed in relief. 


EVENING POST. 


Karakoff was watching him with a sort 
of stern contempt, cold, haughty, aloof— 
the gentleman, even though a criminal one, 
disgusted with the base clay with which he 
was obliged to treat, and not giving himself 
the trouble to mask his feelings. It was evi- 
dent enough to Phineas, watching tensely, 
that Karakoff was master not only here but 
probably of the entire organization. It was 
perhaps the creature of his brain, this sca- 
bious sea spider with its maw in stricken 
Europe and its claws in every port. 

Durand swallowed as though to moisten 
a dry throat. Smoldering rage perhaps had 
parched it. When he spoke it was in a 
croaking voice, which it was evident he 
made pains to render servile. 

“Pardon, monsieur, but if you will per- 
mit me to say so, I have no wish whatever 
to retire on a pension, nor do I think it 
necessary for me to do so. It happens that 
I know something about the Melton wom- 
an’smethods. Sheinvariably works alone— 
that is, so far as the police are concerned. 
They get nothing from her until she has 
made her case complete. It is true that she 
might requisition the services of some harm- 
less fool like Plunkett, but it is doubtful if 
she has even told him more than was self- 
evident. If she were to be removed I doubt 
if the police would have any case against 
me at all.” 

“She is not to be removed,” said Kara- 


koff coldly, and Phineas felt as if an icy | 
hand had been taken from his heart. The | 


blood returned to it. He knew that if 
Karakoff had not vetoed Patricia’s death 
sentence then Karakoff would never have 
left that room alive. Phineas would have 
killed him, but he would have killed him 


with regret. A criminal the man might be, | 
and enriching himself ghoulishly by the ° 
bartered loot of the battlefield.and the | 


goods of murdered noncombatants, an ‘es- 
tablished traffic since humanity began; but 


because he was so graceful and finished and | 
so thoroughly the cool and fearless master . 


of these and many other desperadoes Phin- 
eh would have felt reluctant to destroy 
im. 

There was also Olga to be thought of. 

An utter silence followed Karakoff’s ar- 
bitrary words. He alone: appeared un- 
moved by his autocratic ruling. -The three 
others were pale. Durand’s face reminded 
Phineas of a dead picador that he had.once 
seen carried from the arena in Madrid. 
The point of his red tongue moistened 
again his thin cruel lips and he looked at a 
buffet on which were some filled decanters. 
Phineas surmised that this room was Kara- 
koff’s, his private bureau as head of the or- 
ganization, and as such it. was only for him 
to offer refreshment therein.. No doubt the 
whole establishment was his or at any rate 
he was at present master there, Durand 
being a subordinate. 

Karakoff broke the sinister silence. His 
voice was harsh and commanding. Phineas 
would never have expected it to contain 
such notes. It burst out with startling 
violence: 

“T forbid assassination. If we are so 
clumsy that we cannot conduct our affair 
without, then we shall close it up.. It was 
of my origination, it is of my direction, and 
it shall be managed according to the plans 
I first formulated. Such chance encounters 
as may occur in the course of operations are 
unavoidable, as always in running contra- 
band. 

‘‘Murder in cold blood is quite a different 
matter, and one which I shall not-counte- 
nance. Let that be understood, and think 
twice before attempting it.” 

He struck the table a violent blow with 
his fist. Here indeed was a different Kara- 
koff. 

Durand’s deathly face became more ani- 
mate. He rose and bowed. 

“Tt shall be as Monsieur le Comte com- 
mands,” said he. 

“Very well. I shall hold you responsible 
for the lives of the Melton woman.and this 
young man whose services I have engaged. 
I do not want him even injured. I have 
conceived a liking for him.. He shall not be 
any further menace to us if I can help it. 
I shall pay him his year and his bonus out 
of my own pocket, and tell him that his 
services are no longer required, that I am in 
possession of all that I had wished to know. 
To my confreres I shall explain that I have 
taken this step because I have ‘reason to 
think that his life is in serious danger. 
They can think what they like. That is 
strictly my own affair.”’ 

“Bien, Monsieur le Comte.” 

Karakoff rose to his feet, stepped to the 
safe, and twirling the combination for a 
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moment tugged the heavy door open. His 
back was turned to the others as if in con- 
temptuous disregard for possible treachery. 
Phineas watching them intently saw the 
two strangers look at Durand with fero- 
cious eagerness. Durand shook his head, 
almost imperceptibly. Phineas let his auto- 
matic slip back into the holster. Karakoff 
was filling the pockets of his fur-lined over- 
coat, which he had not removed, for the 
room was cold. He turned to the others. 

“You will burn all these records to-night, 
Durand. Feed them into the furnace. If 
anybody is the loser by it it will be myself. 
Now I must go. Good night, gentlemen. 
Make what terms you can with Miss Mel- 
ton, Durand, and set her at liberty as soon 
as possible.” 

“Bien, monsieur.”” 

The three rose to their feet and bowed. 
Karakoff crossed the room to the door, 
opened it and went out, closing it behind 
him. The two strangers stared at Durand, 
their swarthy faces fiercely questioning. He 
shrugged and shook his head. Then he 
stepped to the buffet, picked up a decanter, 
siphon and some glasses and set them on 
the table. 

“Let us drink, messieurs—since the pa- 
tron is too proud to drink with us. No, it 
can’t be done. For one thing the business 
would go to pieces without him, and for 
another he has left a sealed statement to be 
put in the hands of the police in case of his 
disappearance or his being found assassi- 
nated. If he fails to communicate with his 
daughter within a period of twenty-four 
hours she is to take it from the safe deposit 
and deliver it at the Central Office.” 

The thickset man nodded. ‘That ties 
our hands.” 

“Besides, Karakoff is treasurer,” said 
the other. ‘‘Our loss would be enormous.” 

Durand filled the glasses. 

“Santé!” 

“A la votre!” 

They drank. Durand drained his glass 
and set it down with a scowl. 

“Tt is true that Iam in Karakoff’s power,” 
said he, ‘“‘but that is not going to keep me 
from regulating my own affairs—from pro- 
tecting myself.” 

“The girl?”’ 

“Yes; and this young imbecile next door. 
Karakoff has given his orders, but in this 
case I do not intend to obey them. If he 
makes a fuss I shall tell him that I found 
the girl-dead in the closet, either from the 
effect of Jules’ blow or possibly from suffo- 
cation, and that Jules had already settled 
his affair for Plunkett. The latter is prob- 
ably the fact.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘* After we secured the girl this afternoon 
I told Jules that if he could get away with 
Plunkett, who was watching the store from 
the restaurant across the street, he would 
be the richer by what he had in his pocket- 
book and five hundred dollars from me. 
Jules understands such little jobs. Heisa 
Montmartre Apache de pure race and has 
turned the trick more than once. He may 
have managed it by this time. I have not 
seen him since I came in.” : 

“Karakoff will be furious.” 

“He has my permission. How can he 
prove that I am not telling him the truth? 
He does not think that I dare disobey him, 
and at any rate he will feel that at least it 
was not his fault.’’ Durand filled his glass 
to the brim and drained the old cognac at a 
single draught. ‘‘Come now, as old friends 
who have pulled off many a coup in the 
days of Chu-Chu and Léontine, am I not 
right?” 

The thickset man nodded. “Absolutely. 
It is your skin or theirs. Karakoff is soft. 
Ivan was also soft, and paid for it with his 
life. Chu-Chu.le Tondeur was right. He 
took no chances. He had no more scruples 
than a man-eating tiger. He would be 
living yet if it were not for another soft 
one. 

“Frank Clamart. Yes, he had his soft 
streak too. But, then, he was a renegade. 
I am a disciple of Chu-Chu. Allons, mes 
amis—another drink, and then let us have 
a little sport.” 

He filled the glasses again. 
exchanged.a dubious glance. 

“Sport?” 

“Mais out. I will fetch the girl and put 
her through some tricks.’’ He tossed off 
the brandy. ‘‘You can hide behind the por- 
tiéres. She is a beauty. When you have 
given her a coup d’qwil, looked her over, you 
may say good night—and leave the pretty 
poule to me,” 


His guests 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


out-and-out Republican who voted for 
Blaine, and I shall not appoint him. If 
you want the place for Winchester, Win- 
chester it is.” 

Next day, much to Mr. Bayard’s sur- 
prise, the commission was made out. 

-Mr. Cleveland had a way of sudden 
fancies to new and sometimes queer people. 
Many of his appointments were eccentric 
and fell like bombshells upon the Senate, 
taking the appointee’s home people com- 
pletely by surprise. 

The recommendation of influential poli- 
ticians seemed to have little if any weight 
with him. 

There came to Washington from Rich- 
mond a gentleman by the name of Keiley, 
backed by the Virginia delegation for a 
minor, consulship. The President at once 
fell in love with him. 

““Consul be damned,” he said. ‘He is 
worth more than that,’ and named him 
Ambassador to Vienna. 

It turned out that Mrs. Keiley was a 
Jewess and would not be received at court. 
Then he named him Ambassador to Italy, 
when it appeared that Keiley was an in- 
tense Roman -Catholic, who had made at 
least one ultramontane speech, and would 
be persona non grata at the Quirinal. 
Then Cleveland dropped him. Meanwhile 
poor Keiley had closed out bag and bag- 
gage at Richmond and was at his wit’s end. 
After much ado the President was brought 
to a realizing sense and a place was found 
for Keiley as consul general and diplomatic 
agent at Cairo, whither he repaired. At 
the end of the four years he came to Paris, 
and one day, crossing the Place de la Con- 
corde, he was run over by a truck and 
killed. He deserved a longer career and a 
better fate, for he was a man of real 
capacity and merit. 


WI 


AKEN to task by thick and thin Dem- 

ocratic partisans for my criticism of the 
only two Democratic Presidents we have 
had since the War of Sections, Cleveland 
and Wilson, I have answered by asserting 
the right and duty of the journalist to talk 
out in meeting, flatly repudiating the claims 
as well as the obligations of the organ 
grinder they had sought to put upon me, 
and closing with the knife grinder’s retort— 


Things have come to a hell of a pass 
When a man can’t wallop his own jackass. 


In the case of Mr. Cleveland the break 
had come over the tariff issue. Reading me 
his first message to Congress the day before 
he sent it in, he had said: “I know nothing 
about the tariff, and I thought I had best 
leave it where you and Morrison had put 
it in the platform.” 

We had indeed had a time in the Plat- 
form Committee of the Chicago convention 
of 1884. After an unbroken session of fifty 
hours a straddle was all that the committee 
could be brought to agree upon. The lead- 
ing recalcitrant had been General Butler, 
who was there to make trouble and who 
later along bolted the ticket and ran as an 
independent candidate. 

One aim of the Democrats was to get 
away from the bloody shirt as an issue. 
Yet, as the sequel proved, it was long after 
Cleveland’s day before the bloody shirt 
was laid finally to rest. It required a 
patriot and a hero like William McKinley 
to do this. When he signed the commis- 
sions of Joseph Wheeler and Fitzhugh Lee, 
Confederate generals and graduates of the 
West Point Military Academy, to be gen- 
erals in the Army of the United States, he 
made official announcement that the War 
of Sections was over and gave complete 
amnesty to the people and the soldiers of 
the South. 

Yet the bloody shirt lingered long as a 
trouble-maker, and was invoked by both 
parties. 

Iv : 

eee chance gatherings of heedless per- 

sons, stirred by the bombast of self- 
exploiting orators eager for notoriety or 
display—loose mobs of local nondescripts 
led by pension sharks so aptly described 
by the gallant General Bragg, of Wisconsin, 
as coffee coolers and camp followers— 
should tear their passion to tatters with 
the thought that Virginia, exercising an 
indisputable right and violating no reason- 
able sensibility, should elect to send me- 
morials of Washington and Lee for the Hall 
of Statues in the nation’s Capitol came in 
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the accustomed way of bloody-shirt agita- 
tion. It merely proved how easily men are 
led when taken in droves and stirred by 
partyism. Such men either.bore no part 
in the fighting when fighting was the order 
of the time, or else they were too ignorant 
and therefore too unpatriotic to comprehend 
the meaning of the intervening years and 
the glory these had brought with the ex- 
panse of national progress and prowess. 
In spite of their lack of representative 
character it was not easy to repress im- 
patience at ebullitions of misguided zeal so 
ignoble; and of course it was not possible 
to dissuade or placate them. : 


All the while never a people more eager 


to get together than the people of the 
United States after the War of Sections, as 
never a people so averse to getting into that 
war. A very small group of extremists and 
doctrinaires had in the beginning made a 
War of Sections possible. Enough of these 
survived in the days of Cleveland and 
McKinley to keep sectionalism alive. 

It was mainly sectional clamor out for 
partisan advantage. But it made the 
presidential campaigns lurid in certain 
quarters. There was no end of objurgation, 
though it would seem that even the most 
embittered Northerner and ultra Republ- 
can who could couple the names of Robert E. 
Lee and Benedict Arnold, as was often done 
in campaign lingo, would not hesitate, if 
his passions were roused or if he fancied he 
saw in it some profit to himself or his party, 
to liken George Washington to Judas 
Iscariot. , whee 

The placing of Lee’s statue in the Capitol 
at Washington made the occasion for this. 

It is true that long before Confederate 
officers had sat in both Houses of Congress 
and in Republican and Democratic cabi- 
nets and upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court, and had served as ambassadors and 
envoys extraordinary in foreign lands. 
But McKinley’s doing was the crowning 
stroke of union and peace. 

There had been a weary and varied 
interim. Sectionalism proved a sturdy 
plant. It died hard. We may waive the 
reconstruction period as ancient history. 
There followed it intense party spirit. Yet, 
in spite of extremists and malignants on 
both sides of the line, the South rallied 
equally with the North to the nation’s 
drumbeat after the Maine went down in 
the harbor of Havana. It fought as 
bravely and as loyally at Santiago and 
Manila. Finally, by the vote of the North, 
there came into the Chief Magistracy one 
who gloried in the circumstance that on 
the maternal side he came of fighting 
Southern stock; who, amid universal 
applause, declared that no Southerner 
could be prouder than he of Robert E. Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, apotheosizing an 
uncle, his mother’s brother, who had stood 
at the head of the Confederate naval es- 
tablishment in Europe and had fitted out 
the Confederate cruisers, as the noblest 
and purest man he had ever known, a 
composite of Colonel Newcome and Henry 
Esmond. 

Meanwhile the process of oblivion had 
gone on. The graven effigy of Jefferson 
Davis at length appeared upon the silver 
service of an American battleship. This 
told the Mississippi’s guests, wherever and 
whenever they might meet round her 
hospitable board, of national unification 
and peace, giving the lie to sectional 
malignancy. In the most famous and con- 
spicuous of the national cemeteries now 
stands the monument of a Confederate 
general, not only placed there by consent 
of the Government, but dedicated with 
fitting ceremonies, supervised by the De- 
partment of War, which sent as its official 
representative the son of Grant, himself 
an army officer of rank and distinction. 

The world has looked on, incredulous 
and amazed, whilst our country has risen 
to-each successive act in the drama of 
reconciliation with increasing enthusiasm. 

I have been all my life a Constitutional 
Nationalist; first the nation and then the 
state. The episode of the Confederacy 
seems already far away. It was an inter- 
lude, even as matters stood in the Sixties 
and Seventies, and now he who would 
thwart the unification of the country on the 
lines of oblivion, of mutual and reciprocal 
forgiveness, throws himself across the high- 
way of his country’s future, and is a traitor 
equally to the essential principles of free 
government and the spirit of the age, 
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_ He got it, he said, || 
Dillworthy, his patriotic file }\ 
ideal of Christian statesmanshij| 
. The original of Senator Dillvi 
recognized the country. over ; 
Pomeroy, of Kansas, ‘‘Old Pom, 
come to be called, whose oleagii 
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who affected the airs of a bishop,'s 
Cruikshank’s pictures of Pecksn|, 
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Arnold. That the chosen people | 
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later time, and a region then un 
of men, and that the American rél 
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ures and tyrannies and corrupt 
Old, I do truly believe. That 
article in my confession of faith 
second is like unto it, that Washg 
raised up by God to create itu 
Lincoln was raised up by God || 
else why the militia colonel of Vi 
the rail splitter of Illinois, foro 
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manger of our blessed Saviour hu‘ 
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Thus far it has weathered eal 
danger which has gone before tii 
decline and fall of nations; thesu 
existence; the foreign invasion; 
necine strife; the disputed | 
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The one-party power we hav® 
the one-man power we have es¢ 
stars in their courses fight for us; 
and intelligence of the peopl a 
watchful and alert. Truth is mij#l 
ever, and Justice, mounting guél 
the Hall of Statues, walks every 
battlements of freedom! 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighteen ) 
of articles by Mr. Watterson. The next 
in an early issue. > 
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xy and installing an American 
rectors. 
Hpaiians had long chafed under 
sig ownership and control of their 
industry, and about this time 
stantial Hawaiians let it be un- 
d \iat they would like to partici- 
rely in the conduct of this com- 
ado give a species of home rule to 
of their industries. They of 
ted that the Government of the 
ses should protect them against 
r other special interests that 
purchased the controlling shares 
-¢» custodian. The custodian was 
by. these representations, but 
ig Hackfeld & Co. let it be un- 
4 at Hawaiians should organize a 
yif their own for the purpose of 
i the assets of the old company. 
yostion was followed, and the 
?actors, Ltd., was incorporated 
italization of $5,000,000. The 
the stock were open to public 
f at $150 a share, this being 
1 e former capitalization of Hack- 
Xto $7.50 more a share than the 
- nich J. F. Hackfeld, Ltd., had 
dee shares. The offering was 
eh a way as to prevent enemy or 
] interests from obtaining con- 
ntire issue was subscribed to by 
of Hawaii, 646 in all participat- 
» purchase, the patriotism or 
rm of not one of whom can be 


amy interests in the Hawaiian 
dstry the liquidation of the Hack- 
stits was made unnecessary and a 
biw to the sugar industry avoided. 
nve would have involved a large 

subsidiary corporations. As it is, 
slias have been completely Amer- 
‘ithout loss or hardship in any 
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cat in this fashion to dispose 


4an Holdings in Florida 


‘investments in American enter- 
Jas varied as they were powerful. 
-found in scores of unsuspected 
in fact. most of them were in- 
r eoncealed as long as it was 
'> hide them from the official 
| And a vast proportion of these 
€3s were profitable. This was true 
y of the six great worsted mills at 
ew Jersey, which were found to 
jowned in whole or in part. These 
no dominating influence upon 
an textile industry of course, but 
important factors in their field. 
tly we discovered that two of the 
ills, the Botany Worsted Mills 
‘'orstmann and Huffmann Com- 
‘ actually attempted to aid the 
/-overnment in running the Brit- 
aide. Through the agency of 
(midt, representing the Deutsche 
/angements were made for these 
(ng as straight American enter- 
(ourchase South African and Aus- 
{ol to be reshipped into Germany 
‘irposes. 
‘orporations were to be rewarded 
‘faithful services with shipments 
‘fs, which arrived in the German 
i: Deutschland. 
iarly interesting case that came 
ir jurisdiction was that of the 
|merican Lumber Company, whose 
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property was located on St. Andrews Bay, 
Florida, and said by many authorities to be 
the best harbor on the Gulf of Mexico. At 
this point an investment was made running 
into the million’ when something like 100,- 
000 acres of valuable timberlands were 
purchased by a prince of the German Em- 
pire, Furstlich Schaumber von Hoofkomer. 
The owner of this property never visited 
it, but by a system of rotation a new execu- 
tive officer appeared every two years, in 
each case being a man sent there by Ger- 
many from a similar enterprise in South 
America. The German company stoutly 
opposed the building of an American rail- 
road through its property, and if the Goy- 
ernment of the United States had under- 
taken to establish railroad terminals on this 
bay for a short line to the Panama Canal it 
would have had to deal with the German 
Empire. When this property was taken 
over my representatives found the com- 
pany’s offices filled with Pan-German litera- 
ture which was a part of the general German 
propaganda in America. I am strongly 
convinced that this company’s headquarters 
was one of the chief spy centers in the 
United States. 


Industrial Enemies Subdued 


Germany had a strong foothold in many 
miscellaneous industries in this country. 
This was the case in the piano and musical 
instrument industry. Though they pre- 
ferred to retain the manufacture of these 
commodities at home, in many cases they 
organized and controlled concerns in this 
country. Germans had a practical mo- 
nopoly of bronze powder manufacture in 
America, a product essential to the pro- 
duction of musical instruments. 

The manufacture of knitting machines 
and needles was another important German- 
controlled industry in this country. One 
company, absolutely German-owned, pro- 
duced approximately one-third of all the 
knitting machines in use here. The enemy 
had a substantial interest in the jewelry 
and precious stone business of the United 
States. Many enemy-owned interests of a 
special character were taken over. In this 
list will be found the Transatlantic Trust 
Company, a Hungarian institution organ- 
ized in America primarily to finance immi- 
grants. The headquarters of this company 
was used freely by the notorious Von Rinte- 
len. Bernstorff and Dumba had their ac- 
counts there, and Julius Pirnitzer, its presi- 
dent, aided in many material ways the 
propagation of enemy influences. His ac- 
tivities were so hostile in all respects that 
he and a number of his minor associates 
were placed under arrest as dangerous 
aliens. 

The record of German owned or con- 
trolled properties which were ferreted out 
and taken over might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Some were found in the most unex- 
pected quarters. Some that were found 
stood out stubbornly against our authority 
until strong action was applied. But all 
that were unearthed were taken into our 
custody and as far as possible are being 
Americanized. Nor is it too much to say 
that long before the treaty of peace was 
laid before the enemy plenipotentiaries at 
Versailles the American Government had 
succeeded in forcing the unconditional sur- 
render of the industrial enemy at home. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Palmer. 
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A Satisfactory 
Reading Lamp 


Brilliant 
Convenient 
and Safe 


ig 
- No. CQ-329 


U. S. Price $8.50 
Canada $12.50 


Makes and 
burns its own 
gas from common motor gasoline. 
Lights with amatch. Wo torch used. 


& Gleman Quick-Lite 


Gives 300 candle power of perfect quality of white 
light. Brighter than 20 oil lamps. 


It is a miniature gas plant. It gives more light than 
the average electric fixture, and costs less than 50 cents per 
month to use. 


It is also a safer lamp. Can be rolled on floor. No 
smoke, no soot, no dirty chimney or greasy wick. 4 
A Good Reading Lamp is Needed 
in Every Home 


The Quick-Lite will save your eyesight by bringing the light 
right where you want it. In summer cottage or city home, on the farm or in 
the village—it goes right on making friends-of users and dealers everywhere. 


Quick-Lite Lanterns, 
No. LQ-327 

U. S. Price $8.00 
Canada $12.00 


built on the same principle, are 
popular with sportsmen. For camping 
—the fishing and hunting trip, this wonderful light 
is a great convenience. Keeps right on burning in 
wildest storm: Handy around the house and garage. 
A necessity on every farm. 
Built of brass- and steel. 
Heavily nickelplated. Mica 
chimney. Last‘ for years. 


Coleman Lamps and 
Lanterns are now used in over 
one million homes. Handled by 400 Whole- 
sale Houses. Retailed by over 15,000 Dealers. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, send price to our nearest house. We 
will ship at once, charges prepaid. Address Department 44. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Lamps in the World. 


Wichita St.Paul Toledo Dallas Los Angeles 


Chicago 
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Rodio Blade 


Patent Packag 
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Comple te 


Ase owe it to your face to try the 
Ever-Ready Razor with the new 
X 3X Temper Blade. 


X 3 X is the laboratory number of the formula by 
which this steel is tempered. Because it will 
take and retain an edge to a degree hitherto un- 
heard of, it is the most efficient stubble dispeller 
ever produced. 
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Safety Razor-” 


You know the Ever-Ready Safety Razor—solid brass, 
heavily nickelled, scientifically balanced and ten-year 
guarantee. It comes complete in the neat and compact 
case with Radio Blade supply, for $1.00. Extra Radio 
Blades — 6 for 40c. 


‘Ever-Ready’ 


Shaving Brushes 


The finest materials and the most conscien- 
tious workmanship are two reasons why the 
Ever-Ready isthe best 
shaving brush. Its 
hard rubber grip holds 
the fine quality bristles 
securely and perma- 
nently—the bristles 
are unconditionally 
guaranteed not to 
shed. 30c to $6.50. 


oP 
EVER-READY 


A RUBBERERE 


American Safety 
Razor Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Ever-Ready Safety 
Razor Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
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Historians say that conditions were not 
the same in different sections. Michigan, 
Illinois and Indiana experimented, it ap- 
pears, for reasons not at all like those that 
appealed to the Southern States. Penn- 
sylvania perhaps had still other reasons. 
But the laws of human nature and political 
economy were much alike everywhere. 
What is more important, the results seem 
to have been much the same, whatever the 
section or whatever the object of experi- 
ment, be it banking or transportation, 
canals or railroads. 

Certainly the more enthusiastic advo- 
cates of having the ‘‘state operate every- 
thing for the public good”’ will prefer dis- 
creetly to forget this chapter of American 
history. 

Practically everywhere failure’ was al- 
most absolute, and usually for like reasons. 
Plans were overambitious. Instead of do- 
ing one thing at a time people thought the 
Government was so powerful that every- 
thing could be done at once. Instead of 
building one railroad at a time a dozen 
would be started simultaneously, only to 
fail all together. 

It looked good on paper to have railroads, 
banks and canals all tied up together finan- 
cially, but the crash was all the worse when 
it came. 5 


The Reign of Extravagance 


Local pride, sectional prejudices and 
logrolling always prevented unified effort 
toward a reasonable end. Nor was there 
any real effort to count the cost while the’ 
mania was on. Extravagance reigned su- 
preme, benefits were figured only under 


ideal conditions. Under state management; 


politics defeated the efficient construction 
and management of transportation. lines 
to such an extent that private companies 
had to be appealed to, and as a result a. 
large part of the railroad system. in the 
eastern and southeastern and middle por- 
tions of this country to-day consists of 
consolidations of lines originally started by 
the states. | 

It is hard to say whether the baneful 
effects of political exploitation appear more 
clearly in banking or transportation, but 
anyone who reads of those days will prob- 
ably conclude that banking was the more 
spicy and exciting. ‘A Southern state with 
a population of only three hundred thou- 
sand put about $10,000,000 into a state 
bank, which by act of the General Assem- 
bly was to loan money in the counties in 
proportion to the number of representa- 
tives each county had in the Assembly. 

The Assembly also-appointed the presi- 
dent of the bank, all the ‘directors and 
officers, and directors of alarge number of 
branches. Naturally any citizen,-no mat- 
ter how worthless and impecunious, sought 
out a candidate for the Assembly when in 
need of a loan. Votes rather then credits 
thus became the essential principle of 
banking. 

A hotel keeper was elected-to the Assem- 
bly and. his barroom swarmed with appli- 
cants for loans, with the result that sales of 
refreshments increased enormously. Thus 
his competitors were put at such. a handi- 
cap that they actually had to enter politics 
and run for Assembly in order not to lose 
all their trade! ; 


The Court's Post-Mortem 


For a time the bank did so well that the 
state actually abolished all taxes and paid 
its expenses from bank-stock dividends. 
But after the crash came an investigating 
committee discovered that $6,000,000 of 
the loans were worthless. In an adjoining 
state, banks, insurance companies and 
railroads were all tried out at about the 
same time by the Government, and many 
millions of dollars of bonds were sold to 
further these projects, though the total 
population of the state was only fifty 
thousand at the time. 

“This swapping of state obligations for 
railroad paper at the will of the Legislature 
ad lib. is certainly a new idea begotten by 
those who believe that the Legislature is the 
dispenser of all power, and it only needs 
a sufficient number of votes to do anything,” 
said a local court which had to pass on one 
of the disputes which followed the inevi- 
table post-mortem. 

In 1841 the governor of one of these 
states furnished the legislature with an 
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ASSETS 


Suspended debts in suit 

Do. not in suif) . 5.) . eam 
Resources, chiefly unavailable 
Specie on hand 43 G4 


LIABILITIES 


Capital'stock, 72") ae ‘ 
Immediate liabilities . . . . © 2 
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‘Not more than one-third the 
the bank will ever be collected,” 
governor, “‘and the whole of its 
irretrievably lost.” >a 

The great era of internal imp 
of eighty and ninety years ago. 
seems so grotesque, was natural; 
the time. After the close of thew 
and the Napoleonic Wars, Euro; 


and New York got so far in the | 
its Erie Canal and carried it to 
overwhelmingly successful conclu 
the state and city of New York, 
place in the nation, which they] 
to this day. || 


advocates were dumfounded. W 
years the tolls had paid for the en 
and the state had to pay a premiu 
to nine per cent to induce holders 


Immediately Boston, Phi 
Baltimore saw their prestige 
York. They sought desperately 
of vast systems of canals, ro: 
brand-new device, the railroad, t 
their supremacy. But MER were 

The new wealth creatéd by the | 
nal was enough to turn men’s heads} 
many years later, when the hero! 
popular novel, David Harum, visit 
port, he shouted “Low Bridge i 
fashionable dinner party, wherea’ 
older men present, except an Engi 
ducked their heads, thereby shov 
origin of their fortunes. = = 

Not only did the cities and stat, 
the Atlantic seaboard desire to} 


sake but also because throug $ 
of the West they feared there wot 
shift in the balance of power. *! 
states, and especially North ¢ 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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ers, planters and slaves. 
ar acs fertile lands of the 
jrresistible. To save herself 
ina entered upon a great trunk- 
of canals and railroads. ; 
xm states were just as anxious 
improvements. Their prairies 
{ Wheat and corn grew 
ig ease. But there were no 
‘he farmers of Indiana raised 
times as much produce as they 
me, and had no place to sell 
. Only the towns along the 
aad any chance at all, for from 
ould be sent by boat to New 


f corn sold at fifty cents at any 
e Ohio River, but was worth 
ycents in Indianapolis. 
tis not how rich in natural re- 
jw, unsettled country may be. 
ow if it is unable to export raw 
d import manufactures. But 
jd not have long to wait. The 
__ the steamboat and the open- 
1/Southwest to cotton culture 
tes north of the Ohio River a 
for their food products pro- 
1ey could get them to the river. 
states must always specialize 
oducts, and as they happened 
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eighteen and twenty. Cotton 
t| then Southwest which cost 
rein two years to $65,000. 
‘e making incomes that would 


of speculation had set in. 
people began to realize that 
is no longer a mere refuge for 
for the restless pioneer ad- 
wanted to get “twenty miles 
iw.and calomel.” Many of the 
tlers had come out by way. of 
aal. They knew about its suc- 
ey were men of courage and 
4.0 fear of adventure. 
had the Erie Canal paid. be- 
eams of its builders. In Eng- 
lin the Chester Canal which 
iid for $12,000. and paid a divi- 
|) per cent. There seemed no 
_ the veins and arteries of 
sure should not be multiplied 
i the human frame. Why not 
‘boats way into the interior? 
anals would not do, how about 
gs? They were newer and more 
; people were greatly excited 
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ts before people had been very 
put the railroads. Opponents 
¢ that they would frighten the 
avin calves and the hens from 
i In 1823 a correspondent asked 
(Philadelphia. papers ‘‘What is 
” and the editor answered 
Jome other correspondent can 
‘nobody did. - However, it was 
he railroads would ‘not freeze 
iter like the rivers and canals, 
(ime extensive works of internal 
iit were undertaken some ten 
‘nost of the states compromised 
combined systems of railroads 


_M. Beck, A. M., remarked in 
‘book entitled A Gazeteer of 
Three Parts: ‘‘There was, to be 
‘lrawback; the state had no 
but few resources.” 
exception of a few government- 
there had never been: any 
indertaking in America which 
jore than a million dollars. Peo- 
othing of large enterprises like 
‘railroads where great masses of 
‘to be sunk in a single undertak- 
|pay returns perhaps for a year. 
en accustomed mostly to mer- 
‘Shipping enterprises. Corpora- 
ulmost unknown. 
land had money, literally to 
'n to quote the severe Mr. Beck: 
orie purse of Europe would re- 
Telieved by the phlebotomizing 
_loan to any who could promise 
‘em from the care of their money 


at foreign capital was dangerous 
ties and ought to be pronounced 
But there are exceptions to 


y of millionaires even to-day. ° 


long while. To be sure it was, 
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Since the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
capital had accumulated in England so 
rapidly that the rate of interest was forced 
down to insignificant figures. The steady 
conversion of the English debt to lower and 
ever lower rates of interest simply forced 
capital into foreign countries, into all man- 
ner of rash ventures. 

This country stood highest of all in British 
esteem. We had but a short. time before 
paid off all our Revolutionary debt, the only 
country in the world which had ever paid 
off its debt. 

Not only were canals profitable in Eng- 
land, but that country was the home of the 
railroad. As for banks, the English had 
invested with great success in the First and 
Second Banks of the United States. Be- 
sides, they wanted cotton from the South 
and they thought new banks in America 
would stimulate cotton growing. So when 
the Federal Government paid off its debt 
the English left their money here instead of 
withdrawing it. They invested it in the 
new enterprises, railroads, canals and banks, 
and expected to profit immensely, espe- 
cially as most of them were backed by the 
states. 

The English never got it through their 
heads that a state could constitutionally 
repudiate its bonds. They knew that the 
Federal Government never had done so 
and never intended to. They have never 
quite to this day distinguished between the 
states and the Federal Government. 


How New Jersey Stood Out 


As already stated, the first weakness in 
the schemes of internal improvement was 
their elaborate inclusive magnificence. In 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and North Carolina 
work was begun at all points at once, each 
state thus bidding against itself for the 
few laborers to be had. Pennsylvania 
planned a complete vertebrate system of 
track and water courses, and unlike most 
of the other states actually built it. Men 
even said that by digging seventy-five 
miles more of canals Philadelphia would 
soon be connected directly with the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

Only a few years later, however, Penn- 
sylvania tried in vain to sell to private 
interests two million dollars of stocks in 
banks, turnpikes, bridges, canals and rail- 
roads. Finally its canals were sold out to 
private interests after they had got deeply 
in debt. Indeed before many decades 
had passed, half of the nearly five thou- 
sand miles of canals in the country, built 
mostly by the states at a cost of possibly 
two hundred millions, had been aban- 
doned, and most of the rest had become 
unprofitable because of railroad competi- 
tion. 

But the states fared only a little better 
with their railroads. After a time Penn- 
sylvania sold out her railroad interests to 
private companies at what is said to be 
only one-sixth of their cost, and on easy 
terms at that. 

Meanwhile Commodore Stockton, of 
New Jersey, which almost alone had stood 
out against the tide, had scathingly re- 
buked the neighboring states, declaring 
that their rapid growth of wealth and 
corruption had not contaminated the sim- 
plicity and republican equality of New 
Jersey:, 

“The public men and reflecting minds in 
New Jersey had perceived the demoraliza- 
tion and deterioration of virtue which al- 
ready began to be flagrant in those states 
in which lavish expenditure for internal 
improvements and vast patronage inci+ 
dental to state management of public 
works had taken place. Particularly they 
had marked the headlong and reckless 
precipitancy with which corrupt dema- 
gogues had plunged the noble state of 
Pennsylvania into the vortex of enormous 
debt. This career of profligacy and crime 
was viewed in New Jersey with horror and 
disgust.” 

Michigan planned 596 miles of railroad 
and 230 miles of canal, though the popula- 
tion was scarce two hundred thousand. It 
was estimated by the legislature that a 
railroad from Detroit across the state 
would yield 30 per cent a year in profits. The 
benefits to be: expected were appraised 
everywhere down to the minutest detail. 
One county in North Carolina figured that 
it, would save $3750 a-year on the trans- 
portation of salt alone. 

Of-course many of these states were too 
new, sparsely settled and poor to have any 
revenue from taxes to speak of, and thus 
no provision was made to pay the interest 


Your 


The Weston Ammeter dependably 
guides you in the intelligent opera- 
tion of the electrical functioning — 
warns you when the input of current 
to your battery is not sufficient and 
when the outflow is too great. It is 
the Ammeter with a pedigree— 
the product of 30 years’ specialized 
experience in the manufacture of elec- 
trical indicating instruments for 
every variety of need. 
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Your Car's 
Electrical 
Power Plant 


The electrical 
system of your 
car is like any 
other electrical 
power plant. It 
cannot be ex- 
pected to prop- 
erly operate 
without | super- 
vision. 
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Wherever you may travel in any part of the World—you will find’ Weston Instruments 
looked upon as absolutely supreme in their line. 


It will pay you to install a Weston, and the cost will be surprisingly small. 


Sold by Accessory Dealers or installed by any Garage or Battery Service Station. 
Send for descriptive leaflet showing special types and finishes, giving model of your car. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
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Just like the man in the Twinplex window sign 


I strop my new blades 
and improve my safety razor shave 100%! 


Common sense tells you that the fine delicate edge of your safety 
blade must be stropped to keep it keen—just as the barber strops 
his blade every time, before each shave. Even a new blade, when 


you take it out of the package, has lost its finely tempered 
factory edge—from contracting and expanding with changes in 
temperature. Get a Twinplex Stropper—and enjoy velvet shaves from 
your safety blades—clean, cool, and quick Juxury shaving at home. 


ase. | 


for double-edged safety blades 


Strops both edges at once—automatically 
reverses itself and strops the other side. 
The tiny saw-teeth, like this/™=7 7), that 
every shave puts on your razor edge—are 
smoothed back into a keen cutting edge, 


like this /7 777, by Twinplex Stropper. 


However wiry your beard, however tender your skin 
—your cleanly, closely shaved face will be delight- 
fully cool and comfortable when you use Twinplex. 
It gives you 100 velvet shaves from ONE. blade. 


- Get Your Twinplex On 30 Days’ Trial 


from any cutlery, hardware, 
drug or department store — 
with] 0-year serviceguarantee. 
Price $5—in satin-lined, nickel 
case. Also a variety of outfits, 


including Twinplex Stropper 
and Shaving Sets—up to $7.50. 


Section of edge of blade 
Magnified and enlarged 
to 25,000 diameters— 


More than half a million 
men now use Twin- 
plex Stropper. It is indis- 
pensable to delightful shaving 
with double-edged safety 
blades. Make your trial of 
Twinplex now—full 30 days 
use in your own home, 
without obligation. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Twinplex Sales Company 
1642 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


Bone, Fulton Street, New York. 


’ d ‘ ‘ / St. Catherine Street, Montreal. 
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on bonds sold to Eastern and foreign in- 
vestors, except by means of the mythical 
dividends. - 

In Michigan and elsewhere it never 
seemed to occur to anyone that railroads 
through a wilderness could not be made to 
pay at once. 

When the first spadeful of earth was 
dug for the canals the public official who 
carried away the wheelbarrow dumped it 
so hard that the barrow broke. This might 
have been considered prophetic, for not one 
of the great canals was completed and put 
into operation. 

As for Michigan’s grand scheme of state 
railroads, it came to naught, through sec- 
tional jealousies, political dissension, offi- 
cial corruption and extravagance. 

“Thus, sir, this logrolling system of legis- 
lation, you help me and I will help you,” 
said an indignant and aroused citizen in 
the ’40’s when disillusionment had come, 
“has grown into an evil in this state of so 
enormous a character that every considera- 
tion of pride, honor, justice, economy and 
public good are forgotten. The only ques- 
tion to be settled is the question of spoils 
each district is entitled to. When this is 
once settled all is settled. It would seem 
that the state has no agent in the legisla- 
ture. Has it come to this that the state is 
to be considered lawful plunder, and that 
the individual who can return to his con- 
stituents with the largest share of plunder 
is to be considered as the most suitable 
agent?” 

In 1846 Michigan sold out the last un- 
finished remnants of her railroad system to 
private companies for less than cost. They 
were rapidly completed under private man- 
agement, and to-day the great trunk lines 
that cross the state run along the original 
routes. 

Two years after the private companies 
had bought control the state significantly 
enough was able to resume interest on its 
bonds. 

In the new constitution in 1850 the 
people of Michigan deemed it necessary to 
prohibit what in the earlier constitution 
they had explicitly commanded: ‘“‘The 
state shall not subscribe to or be interested 
in stock of any company and shall not be a 
party or interested in any work of internal 
improvement.” 


The Inquest in Michigan 


Though written in 1842 and 1846 the 
reports of the Senate and House read ex- 
actly like the modern arguments against 
government control of railroads: 

“The control of such a complicated mass 
of business . . . and superintending all 
the financial concerns of this vast system 
would indeed form a nucleus around which 
would gather a horde of greedy, half starved 
political hacks, whose sole aim would be 
self-aggrandizement—in whose midst, cor- 
ruption, intrigue and deception would riot 
with unlimited freedom.’ 

“Tt is a well-established fact that can- 

not be controverted, that a state govern- 
ment can never compete either with honor 
or profit with individual enterprise. The 
state must employ more, many more 
agents, with higher salaries, with more re- 
stricted powers, governed as it were by the 
square and rule . . . consequently un- 
able to conform to ever-varying circum- 
stances, with no personal interest in the 
object of the agency, and utterly wanting 
in the strongest possible motive, that of 
self-interest, to curtail expenses and insure 
strict economy.” 
* An old and populous state like Penn- 
sylvania might sink money with‘a certain 
degree of impunity, but not so in frontier 
communities like Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois, where’ the farms were not yet 
cleared and most of the people still lived 
in log cabins. When the Indiana Legisla- 
ture passed the Mammoth Internal Im- 
provement Law, appropriating an amount 
equal to more than one-sixth of the state’s 
entire wealth without any provision for 
interest, there were bonfires, parades and 
orators in every town and village. Twelve 
hundred miles of railroads and canals were 
provided for. 

Interest on the bonds would cost the 
state a million dollars, and taxes amounted 
to only fifty thousand, but everyone thought 
even those small taxes would soon become 
unnecessary. Every section in the state 
got busy and presented the legislature 
with petitions to connect each little creek 
by canal with the nearest similar rivulet. 
Hundreds of highly paid state office sine- 
cures were created. After $6,000,000 had 
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The hardy settler of the Northwest could 
move into the wilderness with-his family 
and support them from the first.. But the 
planter had to buy his slaves and feed them 
for a whole year before he could sell his 
crop.  Slave-labor industry was highly 
capitalistic, more like a manufacturing or 
commercial business than that of the North- 
ern farmer. But the South was even more 
devoid of capital than the North, so South- 
ern States felt compelled to use their credit 
to supply capital to banks. 

In some cases even railroads were per- 
mitted to issue money to pay their con- 
tractors with. Then the state would re- 
deem the money in specie with the proceeds 
of bond sales. But when the railroad sus- 
pended. without. having done any per- 
manent work.the state was discouraged 
and the currency still out became worth- 
less. Where bonds could not be sold the 
railroads were sometimes merely given 
banking power, and as long as anyone would 
take their notes they were able to keep 
going. 

In Illinois a great quantity of bank stock 
was owned by the state, and state bonds 
were owned by the banks. Both became 
worthless, but as taxes were payable in 
bank notes, which also were naturally 
worthless at that time, the people hastened 
to pay their taxes in the notes and the 
state was soon reduced to utter poverty. 
It couldn’t buy even the stamps to put on 
the governor’s envelopes. 

This situation so disgusted everybody 
that the legislature voted to have the 
bonds burned in a public bonfire before the 
doors of the state house. The deed was 
done in the.presence of the governor and 
judges of the supreme court, but the string 
broke on one huge bundle and a high wind 
carried the bonds swirling through the air, 
to be eagerly seized by the crowd. 


Can States Do Wrong? 


After the panic of 1837 it was said by one 
newspaper that the credit of the states had 
been banked. to death. - Provisions were 
then put in several constitutions forbidding 
the ownership of bank stock. 

The repudiation of state bonds which 
followed the orgy described in this article 
is a delicate subject to refer to even at this 
late day. Our sovereign states are proud 
commonwealths and they resent any reflec- 
tion-upon their honor-and credit. Besides, 
it is easy. to find plenty of extenuating 
circumstances. There were two periods of 
repudiation, one after.the panic of 1837 and 
the other following the Civil War. In both 
cases. a number of the states* were abso- 
lutely prostrate. 

When they entered upon a policy of 
government enterprises they never for a 
moment supposed that failure would result 
or that their taxes would be increased as 
a result. The public was filled with con- 
sternation and the word “creditor” came 
to be synonymous with “‘enemy.”’ People 
only-thought of.ridding themselves of an 
intolerable burden.. The equities of the 
situation were forgotten. 

It is hard enough to pay taxes for the 
running expenses of government. To be 
obliged to pay them on account of a cor- 
poration which has failed is doubly hard. 
The citizen has no direct interest in the 
enterprise any longer, and as time passes 
his great-grandson has none whatever. The 
constitution of the state of Mississippi for- 
bids the,payment of the debt contracted 
ninety years ago in behalf of the Union and 
Planters Banks... How can a taxpayer in 
Mississippi to-day get up any interest over 
a couple of banks that failed half a century 
before he was born? 

_ In the South the problem was immensely 

aggravated by the carpetbag governments 
following the Civil War, for though much 
of the debt was contracted long before the 
war it was so added to by the corruption 
and extravagance of the carpetbaggers, 
who did not truly represent the people, 
that the burden in a number of cases added 
greatly to the people’s feeling of resent- 
ment and helplessness. 

It is common enough for men to detest 
paying a note they have indorsed for a 
friend. Many of them would wriggle out 
if the law did not compel them to pay. 
But there is no compulsion upon a state 
to pay. The Constitution of the United 
States lets it out. 

Apparently it is taken for granted that 
a state will always do right, and any law 
that permits persons to sue a state is the 
same as admitting that the people are not 
always to be trusted. But experience at 
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Colorado Schoole/Mines — 


Golden 


Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, 

and Mining Geology. New courses in Petroleum and 

Oil Geology. Scholarships available to honorably dis-, 

charged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy and 

Marine Corps. Also one Scholarship to each State 

in the Union and to each Latin-American country. 
Autumn term begins Sept. 1, 1919. 


Registrar, Box 620, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


Mining Engineering 


For Your Profession 


(/ A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded, is 

open to forward-looking young men. The Michigan 
College of Mines (established 1886) offers a compre- 
hensive four year course which can be completed in 
three years. Its breadth provides foundation for ex- 
pert specialization in that field of engineering which 
most appeals to the student. All phases of technical 
knowledge and instruction relative to mine develop- 
ment and operation thoroughly presented by con- 
structive methods. Practical experience is here 
combined with theoretical work in a rare way. Col- 
lege is located in center of one of the world's greatest 
copper mining districts. Close relations are constantly 
maintained with mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic 
and power plants which are practically a part of the 
College equipment and a factor of enormous value in 
instruction.‘*M.C.M.Men MakeGood."’JFor descrip- 
tive book address Catalog Dept., Houghton, Mich. 
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Know about the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
before deciding your career, 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 


lum. Able faculty. Clinical 


facilities unexcelled, Write 


F. R. Henshaw, Dean 
3 W. North St., Ind 
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° training again open to civilians. For 
Electrical men of character, ambition and lim: 


ited time. Condensed Course in Electrical 
Engineering 

includes Theoretical and PracticalElectricity, Mathematics, 

Steam and Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. Complete 


In One Year 


Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories, shops. Write for catalog. 
27th year opens October Ist. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
113 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 53rd Year 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special Course in Domestic 
Science. For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 
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to College 
this Fall? 


college expenses of hundreds 
of young men and women. 
Write for information about our 


plan. 


There is no reason why you 
should not obtain the educa- 
tion you want. Certainly lack 
of funds offers no obstacle. 
Each year we help pay the 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10.to 20 
years ‘old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. Paren- 
tal discipline. ‘Military training develops obedi- 
ence, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic park. Daily drills and exercises 
in open air.’ Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Academy 
fifty-nine years old. $275,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $550. 
Catalogue free. Address 
Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
A\ X / Two years’ course leads to LL.B. 
and practice in State and U. S. 
Courts. An institution of 


recognized high standing. Lectures so arranged that 


Students May Earn Living 


Strong faculty. School opens Oct. ist, 
1919. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


Chattanooga \College of Law 


Blackstone Military Academy 
College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. New equipment. Full Commercial 
courses. Tuition $425.00. For catalogue address: 


Col. E. S. LIGON, Pres., Box D, Blackstone, Va. 
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Send for Catalogue 


University of Louisville—college of Dentistry 


Offers a four year course leading to D. D. S. degree. 


Columbia, Tenn. 


Term opens September 30th, 1919. Registration 
closes October 10th. Co-educational. Address 
H. B. TiLeston, M. D., D. D.S.; Dean, Louisville, Ky. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Boonville, Mo. Most complete military and col- 
lege preparatory school in the West, Rated by 
War Department as “Honor School”. New 
$150,000.00 fire-proof barracks. Spacious 
grounds with Jake. Allathletics. Tuition 
$600. For catalog address, 
COL, T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 

732 Third St. Boonville, Mo, 


ee 
Tri-State College of Engineering 

Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $220 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. 
rate. 


eks. Commercial courses at same 
No entrance examination. 
10 S. Street, Angola, Indiana. 


What it is doing for others it 


will do for you. Address 


Box 319, Educational Division 
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saves oil, never 
leaks and is 
always at your 
service. [ 


The “‘Swing-Spout,’’ latest creation of a Master 
Mind, revolutionizes and simplifies feeding the auto- 
mobile. Makes filling crank case with oil‘a pleasure, 
especially where opening is difficult of access. — 


The “‘Swing-Spout”’ is made of sheet-metal, dur- 

ably copperized.. Unconditionally guaranteed. Can- ~*~ ~ 
not get out of order. Use it for gasoline or water . 

if desired. ; 


Dealers! A great opportunity to make sales. Write for prices 
—your jobber will supply the ‘‘Swing-Spout.”’ 


Car Owners! If your dealer cannot supply you we will send 
sample by prepaid express on receipt of price. 


E. EDELMANN & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Automobile Equipment 
**Out of the Ordinary’’ 


New York Office: 1731 Broadway, New York City 


Agencies in Winnipeg, Havana, Australia 
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least proves that if the states or any other 
forms of government are to assume business 
risks they should at least assume business 
responsibilities. 

Of course every state where repudiation 
was either suggested or actually took place 
always sought to find a shield behind the 
law. Many irregularities in the issue and 
sale of bonds were unearthed. ‘Statesmen 
who later became famous found all manner 
of petty and technical pretexts for repudia- 
tion. Jefferson Davis argued that as the 
proceeds of bond issues ‘had: been used to 
provide capital for state-owned banks the 
creditors had no redress against the states 
themselves but only against the banks. ~ 

It was said that the state projects had 
been managed for the benefit of the few 
rather than the many,‘ that certain sec- 
tions of states had been more favored than 
others. In Indiana’ the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the legislature said 
that the people were not bound by such 
extravagant expenditures, led into them as 
they were ‘‘by deceptive reports of engi- 
neers, legislative committees and execu- 
tives.” A tax to pay the bonds would make 
the people ‘‘serfs like ‘those ‘of Russia or 
the peasants of England and France.” It 
was proposed to wait until the bonds fell 
to 10, when the bondholders might be 
offered $600,000 of new bonds for $6,000,- 
000 of the old. 

‘Ts it just to bind the state to corpora- 
tions which have done nothing for her,’ 
ran the argument in another sovereign 
commonwealth, ‘‘while demanding every- 
thing from her? Why should posterity 
groan under the loan for the benefit of 
corporations? Should our people wear the 
manacles sought to be riveted onto them 
and their children?” ; 

Even in Philadelphia there was active 
discussion of the advisability of throwing 
overboard Pennsylvania’s debt. Politically 
the Whigs denounced all repudiation, but 
the Democrats replied by calling it ‘“‘Whig- 
gery whimpers and whines.”’ The governor 
of one repudiating state tried to draw a 
herring across the trail by this attack upon 
a famous European banker who was trying 
to collect: 

“Tn his veins is the blood of Judas and 
Shylock, and he unites the qualities of 
both. He has mortgages upon the silver 
mines of Mexico and the quicksilver mines 
of Spain. 

“He has advanced money to the Sub- 
lime Porte and has taken as security a 
mortgage upon the Holy City of Jerusalem 
and the sepulcher of our Saviour. It is for 
our people to say whether he shall havea 
mortgage upon our cotton fields and make 


serfs of our children.” 


Dismay in Europe 


Of course even among the Democrats 
and in the repudiating states themselves 
many protested violently and bitterly 
against repudiation. One Southern, paper 
said if the state did not pay up, “‘the spirit- 


ual manifestations of the bonds will visit 


us with rappings fatal in their effects.’’ But 
the bulk of the people in a dozen common- 
wealths fooled themselves into thinking 
they were doing a moral act. . 
“The people of have repudiated the 
illegal bonds now held in the name of the 
state by a band of stock: gamblers in 
Europe obtained through the agency 


of Nicholas Biddle,” said one spokesman of 


this view.’ “This is only the commence- 


‘ment of that mighty political, moral and 


social revolution which is destined. before 
many years to sweep over Florida, Mary- 


land, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois and Louisiana. We hope 


that engine of oppression—borrowing on 
the faith of states—is at'an end.” 
But of course the irregularities in the 


issue and sale of bonds did not occur to 
anyone until after the objects for which the 


bonds had been issued proved failures. In- 
deed all’ the righteous. indignation’ was 


solely after the fact. In one state where the 


cry of irregularity- was the loudest and the’ 


‘constitution was amended actually to for- 
bid the payment of the debt two previous 


July 


legislatures had expressly app: 
bond issues as follows: == 
“Resolved that the sale of } 
highly advantageous to the stat, 
banks, and in accordance with tl 
tions of the charter . | | 
timely aid to an embarrassed com 
The way in which states threw. 
obligations and honor when thin; 
turn out well was sad indeed, 
saddest people were the English 
One noted Britisher suggested th; 
of. New England and New Yo: 
repudiation was never considere 
wear buttons when visiting Eng 
the initials “S. S.,”’ meaning Solve 
« ‘When it was announced on th 
dam: Bourse that a certain stat 
faulted there was an outburst of 
the wildest excitement follow 
senior partner of a banking firm: 
placed many American bonds jj 
was protected from the mob onh 
greatest difficulty. s 


When State Sues Sta 


‘The Council of the Corporation | 
Bondholders in London has ne 
its attempts at collection, and j 
its annual reports has bitterly 
the repudiating states, to their; 
with the worst of the Latin 
countries. Even Liberia, the cou 
out, has done better. As receni 
the annual report of the coun 
usual bitter reference to the subj; 
‘ Naturally the adjustment of i 
bonds becomes more difficult as) 
on because so many of them I) 
into the hands of speculators. 
often for only a few cents on the | 
the states do not want to settle | 


largest amount outstanding, an; 
sult continual efforts were being :\ 
something in them. | 

Though individuals cannot sues 
well known that one state can si 
Occasionally it has been possible | 
state to accept the repudiated bo's 
ter commonwealth as a gift and) 
suit. South Dakota once went ¢ 
Carolina in this way, and of cout | 
case. North Carolina promptly ji 
the bonds of that particular clas 

It is doubtful, however, wher 


a debt which dates back fifty‘ 
years. Attempts have been madi 
New York, Michigan and Rhodl 
accept gifts of North Carolina 
all refused the doubtful dona) 
bondholders apparently persu: 
to take a generous amount. Bu! 
of the case coming to trial Cu! 
better of it. || 
Of course where repudiation 
extensive—in Michigan and tt 
the amount was so small as tcil 
little—the credit of the state 1s 
for many long years. As recen/ 
one of the foreign organization 
holders practically prevented\ 
state from borrowing in the @ 
money market, and there are( 
these states which despite the 
great wealth have only recent) 
find outside buyers for their belt 
It is doubtful whether repuc! 
did a state any good. “They ni 
the benefits of their repudiation, # 
resentative of the Council of Fo 
holders, ‘‘to the purchasers of 
bonds who acquire them at low! 
_ It is probable that New Jer 
never entered upon internal im? 
at all, owes her strikingly smallu) 
at the present time to that fa. 
other hand many other states, tl 
in the repudiating group, cou! 
trace much of their present hey 
of debt back to the wild exp 
their youth. ; 
It is true that the American ? 
lived through and got over a @ 
isms, but sometimes it takes / 
to recover from a spree. 


; 
> 
a 
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p:them at this juncture to obtain 
sy with the important arbiters or 
the opportunity for some of the 
cing members of our mission to 
r eause through English and 


+) was yet accorded to the great- 
: of the Slav family. In this 
one strong Russian 
promise— 
diand France’s—that they would 
jJo:rs to stand behind Dénikine’s 
,ding what ground he gained, the 
fim Odessa to the Crimean Pen- 
jzlusively; the English farther 
Vii the military points and various 
elas strategic bases behind them, 
1emd Krassnoff would be free to 
9 expeditions with their armies 
‘oe. These foreign military units 
» 2 upheld and strengthened by 
f llied ships anchored along the 
fach one’s sphere. Besides this 
.xpedition, together with volun- 
it] troops, was to-be sent to join 
neement of Generals Mannerheim 
ditch against Petrograd; these 
‘thened by ships in the Baltic, 
yich was an American cruiser. 
ngineers, largely volunteer, were 
on the Murmansk Railroad, 
nided repair and care. English 
e: were to be gathered in London 
ity work round Archangel, to 
enlace of the American soldiers 
withdrawn. 
vet well for a time, and these 
tlargains were being successfully 
>, when a tragic blow fell: Sud- 
aout warning, the French evac- 
vy city and every port they held 
1 Icon, Beginning in the north of 
nt occupation, while Dénikine—se- 
eir promise and in the pres- 
‘neir regiments and crews—was 
a battles far off in the east, 


62h walked out of Kharkoff, 
| Kherson, Odessa, then aban- 
t2 Perekop Isthmus. All the 
Peninsula, with great rapidity 


tely evacuated. 

ig on the heels of the French 
eat tragic wave of civilian refu- 
| panic reigned and demoraliza- 
aturally terrible in the complete 
‘i protection. After this fleeing 
' came the Bolshevik hordes, 
pillaging, destroying, killing. 
) 
dias indescribable. 


halty Defers to Refugees 


in where the evacuation was 
mell, certain refugees so fortu- 
9 be taken away escaped with 
ve their lives. My mother-in-law, 
livoman herself, was among those 
ithis manner. Her letter, just 
jugh to us, is epic in its description 
amatic glimpses of the mad con- 
the embarkation scene. French 
‘d sailors, with just a few promi- 
sees, escaped and were taken to 
inople. 
‘ue Crimea several thousand refu- 
i carried off from the coast towns 
wh men-of-war and transports. 
heir harbors farther east these 
she rescue in the emergency, and 
ee the saving of our natives, 
_least as could prepare to leave in 
_ time allowed. The Empress 
‘nd the Grand Duchess Xenia 
_ latter’s young children were 
oard an English battleship, to- 
the old commander in chief of 
ancient armies. Once its quota 
tked this ship prepared to start. 
id Duke Nicholas made inquiry 
ill the civilians had been taken 
shore, 
our Imperial Highness, they are 
as rapidly as possible; 
a and yourself are of the 
we must remain here, in harbor, 
tntil every civilian who wants to 
ely off those docks.” 
cer’ in charge saluted and in- 
obeyed without discussion. 
‘and Duke stood quietly by 
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the fragile dainty figure of the Empress 
Mother. They were safe at last, those 
two; undaunted still; and all their en- 
tourage—of British officers and Russian 
refugees—bear witness to their calm, sad 
courage, and to the way they thought only 
of saving others and of helping them. 
They stood looking for the last time prob- 
ably on a Russian scene. Both had loved 
their country so well and had served it 
with devotion, refusing to leave till now; 
and even now they turned their longing 
gaze to the blue and purple Crimean shore 
after the ship weighed anchor carrying 
them away, until at last the mountains 
disappeared on the horizon. After that 
they retired quietly to their cabins, he 
and she, who were still great in their silent 
misery. 

No one seems to know just what oc- 
curred to the French troops or why the 
evacuation was decided upon, for till 
the last stage of their soldiers’ and sailors’ 
departure from our shores the French 
cabinet was convinced the garrison in 
Russia was not thinking of leaving. Even 
when the news of the evacuation reached 
Paris the authorities at first contradicted 
the false rumors. The truth, however, 
was soon only too obvious, and there was 
nothing to be done but to express regret. 
Meanwhile, thousands of refugees are 
waiting under English care—at Constanti- 
nople, on the Prince’s Islands, in Greece and 
at Malta—for permission to enter France. 


When Russia Recovers 


One of our family writes me: “We are 
in good hands, and our English hosts here 
in Malta are full of delicacy and kindness; 
but we count the few jewels and rubles 
we were able to carry off in our haste, and 
we wonder when they are spent what will 
become of us. I, who am partly French, 
hope to get through to Paris soon. The 
Grand Duke, sad but proud and noble al- 
ways, went on with his group to land in 
Italy. The Empress Mother leaves for 
England to-morrow. She is marvelous in 
her courage; refuses to blame anyone for 
her troubles or to believe that Russia is 
lost; and her daughter is like her. They 
think of everyone else. All this will put 
French prestige at low ebb. Perhaps 
the Allies will explain.” 

Our mission’s work is most felt perhaps 
in the paragraph of the peace treaty which 
it is said will grant to Russia, in recogni- 
tion of her service and sacrifices early in 
the war, equal rights with the other Allies 
as soon as she shall have established a 
secure and popular government. ‘The 
same men who obtained this concession to 
justice have obtained also, they hope, the 
promise of material supplies in any quan- 
tity—food, implements, raw materials, 
ammunition, harness, uniforms, clothes, 
arms, and so on. Of course all these at a 
high price. Arrangements as to man 
power loaned are vague; perhaps there 
are none or perhaps men are not essential, 
since in spite of her frightful losses— 
about five millions—through the war men 
still seem numerous in Russia. Many are 
already fighting for liberty as against 
anarchy, many others are returning home 
who as volunteers have been on the French 
Front or who were scattered by the wind 
of revolution as exiles all over the earth. 

English army units in demobilizing are 
supplying many volunteer recruits, who 
are now entering Russian formations 
through London offices. If I know the 
sporting spirit and the temper of my own 
native land there will be adventurous 
spirits who will go out to dark Russia from 
the United States and lend a hand. For 
the moment it seems as if German officers 
and gold were scarce among the Bolsheviki, 
and without these two persuasions they 
are not much good at fighting. Every- 
where red rabble who meet determined 
troops either turn and fly or join the 
liberating units in great quantities, an- 
nouncing they are overweary of the Lenine- 
Trotzky tyranny and lack of bread.. 

So the Russian Mission works on, near 
the Peace Conference, still not of it; and 
there has been effective action in spite 
of many disillusions through the weeks 
of the long spring. It would seem as if the 
leaders might well be proud on the whole, 
for there are daily reports of Dénikine’s 
advances, of the capture of various sub- 
urbs of Petrograd; and with startling 
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“Make Us aF sex 


Good Enough to Brand That Way” 


The Quaker Oats Company, 
some years ago, decided to make 
a superlative Flour. 

They called in expert millers. 
And they said, ‘Make us a Flour 
good enough to brand Quaker— 
as good as the Quaker cereals.” 

Those experts built a model 
mill, with costly up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

They adopted a new-day stand- 
ard. This super-grade Flour was 
to contain just the choicest one- 
half of the wheat kernel. 

They built bakeries so the Flour 
could be constantly tested. 


Women Did the Rest 


That Flour went out to grocers 
unannounced. But housewives 


ok * 


Quaker Biscuit and Pancake 
Flour 


‘You need a special 
grade of flour for cookies, 


nuts, cakes, etc. Bread 
flour is for bread mak- 
ing. Dainties need a spe- 
cial flour made of special 
wheat. 


This superfine flour is 
sold in packages like this. 
It is made self-raising. It is packed in 
sealed packages with tops, to keep the 
leavening agents fresh. Use this flour 
in your -fine foods. 


biscuits, pancakes, dough- , 


knew that Quaker Flour meant a 
superior grade. 


They bought it, and the bread 
it made amazed them. They told 
others, and the demand for this 
Flour grew. 


Today this Flour has a million 
users. And four great mills, with 
a daily capacity of 10,000 barrels, 
keep up with the call. It has 
become the queen-flour of two 
nations. 


Don’t Overlook It 


Perhaps your grocer has it. If 
not, he will get it. 

It means to you a delightful 
surprise. 'It means a new era in 
bread-making. 

Next time you order get a sack 
of Quaker Flour. 


* * 


Quaker Farina 


This is the finest grade 
of Farina sold without 
extra price. It includes 
only 50 per cent of the 
kernel—just the choicest 
inner wheat. 


These granulations 
make a delightful break- 
fast dainty. Also fritters, SlL=-—=) 
griddle cakes, waffles, etc. pam 


No higher price buys a better grade. 
A better Farina is utterly impossible. 
In packages only. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany © 


Quaker Flour Mills 


__ Akron, Ohio | 
Peterborough, Ontario 3 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa - (3160) 
2 shed Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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Cut Your Own Hair! 


T’Sas easy as combing with the Ucan Safety 
I Hair Cutter, which holds two specially honed 

hair-cutting blades on either side of a comb. 
It cuts as you comb—a little at each stroke— 
just enough—so that you can get a fine even 
trim all around. It means money and trouble 
saved, and your hair kept always at just the 
most becoming length. 


Safety Hair Cutter 


Remember that the Ucan is guaranteed and if 
you are not satisfied we will return your money. 
Six blades come with every Ucan outfit. Thou- 
sands of Ucans are in use all over the nation. 
Get yours from your dealer or direct from us. 
Send check, post office or express money order, 
or cash today. 


UCAN SALES CORP’N 
Department N—239 Broadway, New York 
ft leatherette home _ box, 
$2.0 pee with ae $2.90 plush ined 


extra blades. leatherette covered. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
furnished by us. Choice of 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 
‘\ money in spare time hours—after 
s4, school or work. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
be 


Is allowed onevery RANGER 
E> bicycle. 
charges, 


for handy for same in 


We prepay freight 
If not pleased the 


° 

Factory -To - Rider 
s We sell bicycles made in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 
RIDER—giving you a superior 
product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble 
by dealing direct with our 
great Factory organization. 
Satisfaction in every detail 
guaranteed or money 

promptly refunded. 
TIRES Lamps, Wheels, 
parts and sup- 
pliesat half usual pricesarealso 
4 fully described and illustrated 
J inthe big free RangerCatalog. 
4 SENDNO MONEY, but write 
i us today for factory prices, lib- 
gY eral terms and if desired Rider 
Agents Plan. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. RA55 Chicago 


Payments ® 

Nine months 
to pay if de- 
sired — at a 
small advance 
over our spe- 
cial cash prices. 


MEAD 


CLUB NAPKINS 
Hostess smiles because luncheon guests 
use our paper club napkins—no laundry. 
Guests smile because they like ’em. You 


will, too. 
like damask. Dealers everywhere. 
Write to Dennison, Dept. G 

i ss., f e “Hand 


Napkins extra heavy, almost 


th Book.” 


yham, M 


INOCULARS, Kosmos Prism 8- 
Power Military Pattern 
Agenis Wanted $30.00 
JOS. B. BECHTEL & CO., Inc. 
729 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rapidity from the east Kolchak and his 
army come forward, sweeping all before 
them, aiming straight for the ‘Mother 
River Volga” and the “Holy City of 
Moscow.”’ 

While he moves into the limelight of 
history it seems a good time to look back 
a little at the past of this remarkable man. 
Kolchak is still quite young, about forty- 
five; clean shaven, with a face striking for 
its strength and vigor of expression, 
neither handsome nor ugly otherwise. He 
is of thin, wiry build, with few but posi- 
tive gestures; moving quickly. Not much 
of a talker, but what he says commands 
instant attention; never trying for popu- 
larity, he always finds it seemingly. 
Severe toward what he thinks wrong, he 
gives complete protection, devoted service, 
to what he thinks is right; always ready to 
carry responsibility, never mixing in what 
he considers not his business, a natural 
leader of men is Alexander Vasiliovitch 
Kolchak. 

I first heard of him in a rather amusing 
manner. During the early part of the war 
the Commander of the Black Sea Fleet 
was a fat elderly admiral with a German 
name, a protégé, it was said, of the Occult 
forces at our court. He had arrived at his 
high position by seniority promotion 
and court protections; and he and the 
fleet under him drifted along comfortably, 
as accident ordained. The Breslau came 
and attacked or made feints at attacking 
our posts at several points; and it was fol- 
lowed but never caught by parties sent 
after the enemy from Sebastopol’s an- 
chorage. Enemy’s submarines also ap- 
peared and disappeared without fear. 
Meanwhile, whenever the liberal party 
criticized the commander or protested 
that a change would be advantageous 
there was a storm at the Imperial Palace; 
and it was said that his protectresses there 
wept and said: ‘Poor old admiral; what 
will he do? Itisso hard on him; and after 
all that fleet won’t be needed for battle, 
and he is so popular in Sebastopol!” 


The Armchair Admiral 


So he stayed on; and the naval officers 
who came from the south looked grave, 
but remained silent through loyalty. 
Rumors drifted about, however, of the 
admiral’s conduct, being very negligent of 
duty, to say the least. Tales were told 
of his fondness for genial society life on 
shore, of the charming parties given in his 
honor at attractive homes of the married 
officers under his command. On the other 
hand, came talk of spies at work among 
the sailors; of carelessness and lack of 
drill; of ships not kept up; of the officer in 
charge, with his German name, not being 
all that he should be in any way. But 
Sebastopol was far off from Petrograd, not 
many came from there, and almost none 
who would have courage to speak against 
the admiral of the fleet. If the situation 
gave the liberals food for thought it was 
but usual. Were they not always pre- 
tending to be anxious and foretelling evil 
things? 

All the world of the capital was elec- 
trified, however, to hear by chance one day 
of an explosion, and of the complete de- 
struction and loss of the greatest and newest 
Russian battleship, Empress Marie. An 
accident, it was said. First the censor 
suppressed all news; then ten days after 
the event the story was given out by de- 
grees and with a great deal of arranging. 
It was admitted only piecemeal; and 
details and accusations flew from mouth 
to mouth. Spies in our greatest harbor 
on our newest, finest ship, the only one fast 
enough to follow up the Breslau, just built 
at wartime prices. The loss was terrible, 
from every point of view. Then followed 
attacks on the admiral. He was careless, 
to say the least, and ought to be changed 
for someone better able to cope with the 
situation. This time claims were so in- 
sistent against him that the Emperor was 
finally moved to give a half-hearted con- 
sent to the officer’s retirement. The con- 
sent was not retracted, in spite of tears and 
pleadings which His Majesty may have 
had to face. 

The old man found that even in easy- 
going Russia there was a limit to the powers 
of protection. He left the service, much 
discouraged that his good intentions were 
not recognized sufficiently, though the 
pension awarded him was so large as to 
make people gasp. His lady friends in the 
town of Sebastopol, having gossiped with 
him theretofore, gossiped about him now 
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over their knitting and their tea; and mak- 
ing “‘ Le roi est mort, vive le roi!”’ their motto, 
they quite cheerfully prepared to receive 
the new commander of the port. He was 
young, they heard. So much the better; 
a younger man would ‘be but the more 
easily flattered by attention. Certainly 
their husbands’ careers would not be 
neglected for lack of hospitable efforts on 
the part of society. They wondered how 
the new chief would appear; and prepared 
and waited. 

The admiral arrived or, rather, without 
arriving, as far as the ladies knew, he was 
simply there. Those who had arranged 
a reception in his honor were terribly 
shocked; for one day husbands came home 
to say they had been on the flagship and 
had reported to the new commander of 


» the fleet. 


How did he get here? Why were they 
not told? What had occurred? And: 
“When shall we be able to meet and give 
our reception to this new strange man?” 

“He flew here. Yes, literally. Stop- 
ping his special train outside the town he 
took a hydroairplane and flew out to 
his flagship’s side early this morning,” 
the husbands answered. ‘‘Did not an- 
nounce his coming because he wanted 
to see how things were in their natural 
state. As to the reception, it never will 
be given. He sent for us within an hour 
after he took possession. Met us all 
quietly without much ceremony; gave 
us to understand he considered, after look- 
ing about, that there was a lot of work to 
be done to put Sebastopol and the ships in 
order; that he meant to do it; and that 
we were to help him. He said that he 
would tolerate no relaxation from the per- 
fection of discipline and service, especially 
in these wartimes and after what had been 
reported as occurring here with the blow- 
ing up of the Empress Marie. Then he 
gave a few orders, which were to the point 
and which showed he had already noticed 
what was most wrong; and he said there 
would be further orders soon.”’ 

“But when shall we meet him? If he is 
so young and energetic perhaps he likes 
to dance. One could arrange a ball in his 
honor,’’ pursued the anxious women. 

But the husbands said no most positively 
and when hard pressed they added that 
just at the end of the conversation the 
admiral had looked at them squarely and 
had said he came to Sebastopol for work, 
not play. In these serious times one must 
be preéminently occupied by one’s duty, 
especially when it consisted of a great re- 
sponsibility such as he carried. As he had 
never been a society man and went no- 
where people must not feel offended by 
his refusal of all invitations. 
of Sebastopol as being very gay and of his 
predecessor as having had great social 
success. Personally he could not do two 
things well at once, he found, and he had 
been sent to command the fleet and the 
fortress. 

He heard Sebastopol was a gossipy 
place; possibly, he thought, stories cir- 
culated about, whether false or true, had 
put useful information into the enemy’s 
hands. Perhaps also they had done the 
former commander harm by making him 
appear other than he really was. 


The City of Silent Knitting 


“T do not mean ever to go about; I 
have no objection, of course, gentlemen, to 
your wives and families living here with 
you in this town and getting what pleasure 
is possible from its social life; but while I 
am in charge here and responsible I can 
tolerate no gossip on any official subject. 
The fleet and the fortress of Sebastopol are 
too precious to us to be sacrificed by an 
idle thought risked or expressed. If I hear, 
therefore, of any stories whatsoever get- 
ting about I shall be obliged, as a measure 
of protection, to banish every woman from 
within the walls to the suburbs. I should 
never be able to find out which person had 
been indiscreet, and should not have time 
to try.” 

Of course the women were amazed. 
Then realizing the situation they resolved 
to play the game with true patriotism, and 
became the least talkative group in all 
Russia. 

When I reached Evpatoria, a charming 
resort beyond Sebastopol, in the summer of 
1916, Kolchak had just taken command 
of the Black Sea Fleet in the above man- 
ner. Except the one story of his exciting 
entrance on his duties there was none 
which ever passed the walls of the great 


He had heard - 


fortress. The silence was e 
it was said the discipline 
work done were equally so. }\ 
officers looked pleased and 
their branch of the service y 

In Petrograd I found, wh 
people had been rather start 
nomination. Kolchak was 
what had he ever done? — 


heard of him? But it ae 
number of men standing ik 


a AA 


know had things to tell of K 
the brilliant showing he ha 
Japanese War; of the golden swor 
him for bravery at Port Arthur; 
mirable record since; and the un| 
but great intelligence and cap 
man. I was told that within 
group of men under Kolchak 
come a marvel to the service. | 

The next winter I spent in p, 
Crimea’s southern coast, about ¢! 
by motor from Sebastopol, whicl; 
tinued a silent city. b | 

= 


Calm Inspired by Kole, 


Bsa 


Then came the revolution, 
there were wild tales of hideous; 
from Kronstadt and other Ba\ 
of massacres and mutinies by o 
of tragic death and destruction e} 
else where ships existed—in the 
Fleet the opposite was the case 
explained the difference except } 
that Kolchak was in commal 
and they seemed to consider he» 
enough. No one ever searched} 
ther one or worried over what} 
happening in the south. We w: 
from all communications with 4) 
for several days at the beginning 
lution; and our excitement ar) 
thrown back upon itself made us}y 
attention to the affairs of our ow 
ate neighborhood. When the fii, 
of events at Petrograd and ai 
reached him, instead of trying ts 
or contradict them, as many le 
where thought it wise to do, Ko: 
lished in big print, covering the 
; 


am 


a proclamation over his signatu’ 
to the citizens and the memb 
Black Sea Fleet about this: 


“The following dispatches ha’ 
me.” . 
[Here were inserted the he 
ing of the uprising by the revolt 
in Petrograd.] ; 
“Tf I have further news be 

I 


of the main daily newspapers o} 
| 


once published in full for the beifi 
population. At present I ha 
firmation even of these rumors. 
absolute duty of all citizens anc 
bers of the service to await trai 
future and to meet present natia 
rences with calm minds; and toe 
of their strength and energy tohe 
tenance of law and order in the} 
uncertainty. I fully count on ii 
‘done, and with all the strength }1 
posal I will see to the keeping oll 
and the protection of life anip 
here; so that we may be able tozt 
best interest of this district on 1 
“ 0 


On the same day orders were V 
several of the larger ships should|u 
at once on one of their pelea 
parties for the German cruiser B 
these commands were obeyed tone 
the fortress and the Crimea 
mained perfectly silent and waitl\ 
a sign of agitation for further nev|fl 
seat of government. The whol) 
was completely dominated by tls! 
of one single master mind; andiis 
were too perfectly disciplined t/t 
rebellion. 

When in several days telegi 
through, the Emperor’s abdicatil ‘ 
establishment of the revolutio 
ment were accomplished facts ar 
with his officers and the sailors 
and garrison immediately and qet 
the oath of allegiance to the 
revolutionary government. 4 
event life went on as smoothly asvé 
established groove. Of course ¢ 
were installed as elsewhere, bulé 
between officers and sailors rel! 
cellent, and drills and work cecil! 
ordinary routine, and all our 
country felt safe because of the 
our sailors and their commande 
element which everywhere e 
sidered most unruly here made 

(Continued on Page 1 
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tinued from Page 150) 
: J never heard what Kolchak 
> revolution. He seemed never 
» ade a communication to anyone 
siject; but there was an impres- 

having always been a liberal, 
+h he loyally served his country 
old régime, he must be in sym- 
. the revolutionary change. At 
jis sailors adored him now as 


went north, just after the revolu- 
" in the capital that the Bol- 
ors at Kronstadt were greatly 
by the attitude of the Black Sea 
xy considered the latter was try- 
“them to shame, posing to be 
tha the protection of the revolu- 
qved. Then came a rumor that 
sailors who had murdered their 
i¢d many other officers were going 

elegation down to Sebastopol to 
: .e Black Sea Fleet committees. 
n red why this was allowed, as the 
tivere quite separate organizations 
duever mixed. But the soviets 
indy too powerful to be contra- 
bithe mere government, and the 
iq departed on its sinister errand. 
there was no result whatsoever, 
kif news from Sebastopol led one 
all was going satisfactorily. 
wever, came a day when a short 
zene on board the flagship ended 
‘’s career. Numerous additions 
t delegation from the north had 
ris gathered in the Sebastopol 
aence Kolchak had no power to 
i since the Number One Order 
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rips destroyed his authority. The 
9} presence had at last borne fruit. 
miittees gathered and asked to 
oeir admiral. 

elived them on the deck of his 
id listened while they told of the 
gof their brethren from Kronstadt. 
72a new law, that the commanders 
) 2 elected by their subordinates, 
rnot to carry arms. Would he 
‘currender his sword to the com- 
‘folehak undid his sword quietly 
yick gesture, and holding it still in 
de made one of his rare speeches; 
e words. 

w:d had been awarded him for his 
indefending the home country at 
tar. It had been offered him by 
uttee of the Order of St. George, 
sie Golden Sword given for brav- 
ile. It was too fine a thing to be 
ja lot of cowards who were afraid 
dp for the principles of their serv- 
\e rights of their own unit, but 
eg tyrannized, by bullies come 
itde, into doing things they would 
zt. His sword was also the badge 
lority, and without it he would no 
¢amand them, nor anyone. He 
1 on the sea, and to the sea only he 
ernit; for those who stood before 
«roving themselves at thismoment 
i to touch the Golden Sword of 


‘he Sword Inviolate 


«they got their breath, with a 
ryement he threw the sword he 
"for a dozen years, with its golden 
lhe ribbon of St. George wound 
| ar out into the blue water of the 
“hen he turned his back on the 
fap, which stood silent; went to 
' had his things packed, ordered 
id left the flagship. The sailors 
2 him again, for he took the first 
cPetrograd and reported to the 
)1 government, handing in his 
rignation. 
' followed to Petrograd by two 
(sailors, one made up of the Bol- 
‘egation, who returned to report 
lonstadt soviet that after many 
ropaganda they had at last been 
| in. dislodging the inconvenient 
‘ the other was a group represent- 
sailors of the Black Sea Fleet who 
sufficiently devoted to their ad- 
oring him excuses and explana- 


old he received and thanked these 
ieir fidelity to the fine traditions 
|s Navy and for their thought of 
h-he would not forget; and he 
by, with the hope expressed that 
t might. again serve together. 
< after this completely disap- 


om sight. I remember we were in. 


Z 
. parlor patriots one day speaking 
Imiral’s work; how fine it had 
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been, how he had never mixed in politics 
or intrigues and had disdained catering to 
court popularity or looking for favors; how 
he had been a liberal; and had kept the 
efficiency of. his subordinates and their en- 
thusiasm always at such high pitch; and 
then‘had left his great position and thrown 
his honors into the sea rather than give 
way in the slightest degree to encroaching 
Bolshevism or to the temptation to play 
the demagogue; though he had accepted 
the revolutionary liberty with immediate 
acquiescence. 

“He is the highest type of patriot that 
we have in Russia, and he is lost to us now 
when we need him most,” said one. 

“No; he is only waiting, When the 
need is greatest and the time is ripe, with 
sure instinct he will appear again, his hands 
unsoiled by degenerating compromise with 
the terror which must follow these months 
of weakness as their last and normal result. 
We shall all see.”’ 

It seemed for a long time as if something 
might happen to save the provisional gov- 
ernment, which was fast drooping. Ke- 
rensky tried, by giving way constantly to 
the ultraradical group, to keep his personal 
popularity or at least a remnant of his 
power and ideas. Korniloff tried for a 
return to discipline. Both failed, and soon 
the Bolsheviki seized the reins, and under 
German guidance they rode roughshod over 
all that was left of prosperity, law and 
order, national honor and personal safety 
in Russia. Here and there a few held out 
for right in the great Empire, on the Euro- 
pean side of the Ural Mountains. All but 
shreds of these were killed; and these were 
driven to the little groups round Dénikine 
or Krassnofft or became refugees in hiding. 


Bolshevik Chiefs Galore 


On the Asiatic side of the mountains 
there was chaos for a long time. The 
whole population was merely one vast 
shifting, disorderly mass. The peasants out 
there were a conservative, prosperous scat- 
tered element, at least at first, but the 
cities were soon crowded to overflowing by 
an immense wave of fleeing humanity from 
Russia proper, which about doubled their 
population overnight. The railroads then 
became completely disorganized by the 
extra traffic, the confusion of authority, 
and the wholesale requisitioning of cars to 
house the transient population. 

Bolshevik propaganda had its day of 
triumph here, also, as it did elsewhere. 
Even now like some ancient and ill-favored 
dragon it is far from crushed, but it has met 
in Siberia with definite resistance all along 
from various cliques, such as roaming 
groups of Cossacks, foreign colonies and 
some armed conservative elements, who 
thought it worth while to put up what fight 
they could. On the other hand, hundreds 
of criminals, let loose from the government 
prisons, together with the German, Aus- 
trian and Hungarian prisoners of war, were 
freed and well armed by the soviets. They 
took the Bolsheviki’s part of course with 
energy. Siberia became one seething poly- 
glot mass of mad confusion. 

It was impossible to those outside even 
to imagine what was going on in our vast 
Asiatic territory. One heard of Cossacks 
tnder Semenoff seizing the power in one 
place, while Japanese with Chinese under 
them seemed to take charge elsewhere. 
One heard also of Germans dominant, with 
their Bolshevik servants doing their bid- 
ding in many localities. Every known race 
seemed represented, and the whole of Si- 
beria tossed and rolled and shouted! 

In the autumn of 1918 the newspapers 
of foreign countries announced that Ad- 
miral Kolchak was. at Omsk. He had no 
party, nosoldiers, no politics; he was simply 
there. Soon one heard of a provisional all- 
Russian government being organized, in 
which he held a modest place, and there was 
a call to the variegated populations to be re- 
assured. There followed orders to the ele- 
ments not Bolshevik to stop quarreling 
among themselves and to join in fighting 
the red terror with its Germano-Austrian 
supporters. 

At first Semenoff made difficulties, pre- 
ferred to lead his Cossacks independently; 
but he was won over to the government. 
Then Khalmikoff, another Cossack chief, 
organized a plot for his own aggrandize- 
ment, failed to carry it out, and came into 
the fold gladly. For sundry reasons not 
only these men but party after party have 
grouped themselves about Kolchak; and 
when the first all-Russian government fell 
a new one replaced it, with Kolchak at its 
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head. No one quite knew why, except that 
the ex-admiral seemed the one man able to 
inspire confidence in all. Having no party 
or personal ambition he was able to unite 
every rival interest. 

Even so, it has been far from fair-weather 
sailing for the Omsk government. With 
almost no money, practically no troops, un- 
reliable transportation and lack of muni- 
tions, the situation seemed well-nigh a 
hopeless one to face; for there must be 
military action, political molding and eco- 
nomic reconstruction at one and the same 
time. , 

But Kolchak the silent found his voice 
when it was needed. He communicated 
with the whole world beyond Siberia in a 
great cry for help and understanding as he 
undertook his Herculean task. Round him 
he used any method, persuasion and se- 
verity alike. He found helpers somehow 
among the different elements who were 
about ready to offer something in exchange 
for the protection they foresaw might come 
to them. 

The Czechoslovaks who had painfully 
reached Vladivostok to embark for the 
French Front turned back again by the 
Allies’ orders, and faced the rigors of an- 
other Russian winter and of great priva- 
tions to bring Kolchak their aid. They 
were a group of lions in battle, because 
they had learned to know and hate the 
Bolsheviki during their long terrible marches 
across European and Asiatic Russia. There 
were Russian volunteers, mainly ex-officers, 
who by some miracle had not yet been 
killed and were merely refugees. These 
also flocked to Kolchak’s banner. They 
organized themselves into an independent 
unit; all officers, but doing soldiers’ work 
and taking soldiers’ rank. There were some 
Allied troops also, especially along the 
great stretch of the railroad, scattered to 
guard the government supplies and the 
precious line of iron communications from 
Omsk backward to the Pacific ports. Some 
English did most effective work, while 
Japanese in quantities are very busy every- 
where, and certainly most capable. A 
commission under Mr. Stevens undertook 
handling the railroad problems, and Amer- 
ican engineers, experts and _ specialists, 
under the great man at their head, have 
done the best sort of work. An American 
army contingent was ordered from the 
Philippines, and arrived, full of enthusiasm 
and energy, for duty all along the road, and 
to uphold the Allies and back the liberal 
government against the forces of anarchy.” 
These men were frightfully discouraged, 
however, when soon after their arrival they 
received orders from Washington contra- 
dicting their first commands, and were 
categorically instructed to keep to a pol- 
icy of noninterference, to mix in nothing 
of what was going on. The United States 
troops were even withdrawn to the port of 
Vladivostok, where they looked on inert, 
hoping and praying they would be taken 
away or be sent forward again. It is diffi- 
cult to sit in a country with idle hands and 
see so much to do and everyone else 
doing it. 


Siberia Needs American Aid 


In February it was reported Mr. Stevens 
himself said: ‘‘It is impossible to assure a 
good railroad system without the backing 
of American soldiers for the international 
board of which I am the head.” 

A member of the expedition wrote me in 
May saying he hoped we Russians would 
realize how much every American who had 
been in Siberia wanted to help in the great 
work out there; and that they were all 
being held back only by orders of the 
strictest kind from Washington. Knowing 
the value of this time which was being lost, 
they had again and again protested; and 
had sent emissaries to Washington, too, but 
all to no avail, he added. 

Mr. Holman, in his brilliant, ecompre- 
hending article, which will go straight to 
the hearts of all Russians who read it in 
The World’s Work for June, says: i 

“Cut off from Russia and Western Eu- 
rope by the Red Battle Line, the Siberian 
people look mainly to America for immedi- 
ate assistance. That assistance was prom- 
ised them, on a large scale, last October, 
by our War Trade Board, at Vladivostok. 
Not only were relief measures promised 
but also a great loosening up of restrictions 
on the movement of goods into Siberia. 
Twenty thousand tons a month of needed 
commodities were to be sent, according to 
official telegrams published under the sig- 
nature of the Vladivostok representative. 


es 


Deliveries were to begin in Noy 
operative associations and re 
ing organizations were to be 
fairly. This gave the Siberian ; 
hope; but in February it was im’ 
hear of any shipments that had ¢ 
interior of Manchurian stations, 
train of about 800 tons of foods 
by our Government for distribut 
needy Russian railroad employ 
few articles for relief of the gic 
refugees. Military supplies went 
in increasing quantities; but litt 
ing filtered through for the civil : 
to buy, except profiteers’ small ; 
Are we to keep our promise? 
“In the present condition of th 
successful operation of the railrc 
be assured except by America 
garrisoning the principal points, 
assure the people a good railro 
without our soldiers to back mi 
Mr. Stevens to me in Feb 
the railroad back to the Russi 
just now would probably mean ; 
breakdown of the whole tran 
question. That will lead to th 
of Kolchak, and the return to) 
the Red Guard government. 
“To recall the American soldi; 
Siberia, before the Russians h 
themselves, will, in my judgm| 
serious blow to liberalism in tha) 
it will be an American sanction | 
and anarchy. If it is right to 
soldiers there, they should be 4} 
strengthened to banish the po; 
even minor uprisings. It is only 
ness of the police forces over | 
which makes a single soldier’s lit 


} 
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A Profitable Golden k! 


“In assistance also lie our ni 
terests, for we shall profit in a ch 
way by the policy; but for til 
there could be no legitimate i 
occupation and assistance. It) 
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good of the Siberian people, aah 


as our policy of occupation and. 
was for the good of the Cubi 
and also is for our own good. It)’ 
of things that those who do 6 
others do good also unto themsel 
“On the Asiatic side of ort 
new commonwealth longing to > 
Bolshevism, and a people rapidl'e 
their stock of common sense. oh 
will have in time only the frienik 
ings for the Americans who hee 
out of their sorrows. That friencn 
the good-will part of the great in 
trade that the future has in ste 
beria. That good will means 0 
tunities for American railroacb’ 
constructors of mines, builders ot 
machinery, grain elevators, tanne,e 
power plants and many other de 
That good will means ready salof 
ican export products when neve 
as agricultural implements, woolls, 
goods, sewing machines and toil 
But if we were not to profit, the'is 
us the duty of the big brothera 
conduct which these days we atal 
to Belgium. Why not also to Sibia 
In confirmation of this opinii | 
Holman’s comes from Paris on My t 
sixth the following telegram: 
“‘Advices received here “a 


shevik strikes are greatly hamii 
operations of the Trans-Siberiai 
on which Admiral Kolchak is ep 
for his supplies. These disorders 
difficult to repress and the trove 
the work of the interallied rai)at 
mission under John S. Stevens a U0 
unpleasant.”’ : 
This is the American’s point of 
it is echoed daily in my mail byho 
know the case and who appiila' 
good and noble cause of the On< 
ment and what it stands for ) 
manity. ; 
The Russian point of view is}0 
cult to get at, for the Russians /12\ 
and heard are with one accordsol 
there to offer their services. ot 
coming this way or has an opi 
to express on the American offi : 
though each and all speak highl of. 
ican private efforts and undersind 
our situation. So the only way } J! 
Russia’s desire is by the fact thi K 
begs for aid, and that the Russi} ) 
in Paris is doing likewise for him! 
with insistence. : 
In every branch of the Siberi? & 
ment there is a systematic ert 
(Concluded on Page 18) 
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uded from Page 154) 
things into shape, so that the 
‘fof the country can be inaugu- 
w the government and upholding 
‘srative societies, the merchants, 
n¢ and the manufacturers are all 
he fact that they must reorgan- 
struct a national life from the 
| heaving mass which is their 
hey are most patriotic, and full 
41, and are flocking to Omsk to 
jnion and instructions of the 
nd there. And Kolchak, always 
‘ways strong and always prac- 
ges and sends back into the dis- 
yv.ces, each group determined to 
iin the nation’s work; and full of 
‘final success of right and justice. 
tie the military forces are moving 


with the Allies or with the 
ative elements. who make his 


n with favor by Russian gov- 
sgratefully admit that the ex- 
ninistry is without prejudice; 
sy send Shim large donations in 
fc the defense of a cause they 
as them a generous safeguarding 
tlir rights. 
;imy advances the best elements 
ejquered province rally round it, 
(ak presides at conferences of 
and peasants or receives dele- 
o:very branch of Russia’s people, 
nithem to lose no time in helping 
16 country in order. He who was 
iit tells the press nothing of all 
ujthe contented delegations oc- 
lyrive their impressions; and tell 
niral finds time to listen, and to 
t» problem of each class, and that 
‘mmense capacity in handling 
ni ordering necessary action, in 
itg different units, so each will 
| om of real strength to the 
\Iding up. 
hisands of square miles Russia is 


4 , starving, bleeding 
ppome straining their last rem- 
irength to rise up and to live. 
; pulling them to their feet, and 
yo stand, dazed and tottering. 
peg listen to their ery; and will 
1 a helping hand? 


tig Dawn From the East 


ohak’s and the Paris mission’s 
l‘ussians cry to the Peace Con- 
i Paris, and to Allies over the 
aj. And the latter answer what? 
nst come to a decision soon or the 


0 erence will be scattered, leaving » 


orld at war and wounded still. 
4 will decide on as their line of 
s guessed at. 
@ asks for recognition. Kolchak 
nielp; help now, while the giant 
| ussia is making a noble effort to 
‘ole world’s enemy, the Bolshe- 
sweep him from the earth. 
: much argument and talk. One 
officially declared that the Big 
wis think of answering the call, 
“ionally of recognizing this rare 
"k. Only he, Kolchak, must 
| various conditions—to giving 
Pver as soon as he has won the 
30 to calling together a constitu- 
ebly to determine the form of 
s ture government. In this case, 
ed, material help will be given 
isk all-Russian government, to 
“and to such other groups as 
be found fighting for the same 
this help, of course, to be paid 
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weariest patriot of Russia, carrying as he 
does the greatest load of responsibility, 
doing the heaviest work. And again he 
begs for help, all possible help, in any form 
the mission in Paris can devise and the pity 
of nations and individuals can send! Only 
let it come soon, he still cries; otherwise 
the effort to conquer Bolshevism may break 
down under the strain of waiting! 

The Russian Mission in Paris works as 
one man now. They hope, and pray, and 
feel inspired to renewed energies, and 
every exiled Russian heart beats in com- 
plete unison with theirs. They are inspired 
to renewed energy when they hear that 
Petrograd may fall, has fallen, into the 
hands of Russia’s own sons again; even 
though they realize that proud city may 
be almost a cemetery when they enter it; 
with famine, typhus and every other human 
plague rampant! 

Surely at last the dawn of a great day of 
consolation is at hand, when Allies who 
have been indifferent will understand at 
last that their interests and their salvation 
depend in part upon their charity. 

From a member of Russia’s mission in 
Paris.a letter comes to me, dated the middle 
of May, in which a faithful patriot says: 
““We have many sad impressions in the 
present, still; but great hopes for the 
future. From the Orient our help will 
come. Behold Kolchak and. the mighty 
fighters round him, how they move forward 
as surely as the sun, and the Bolsheviki, no 
longer commanded by German officers or 
paid with German gold, go down at last 
before the onslaught of our true sons. Or 
else in masses the pseudo-reds even join 
Kolchak’s armies, and turn their guns 
against their own comrades in wickedness 
of a few hours before. Ex oriente lux!” 


A Te Deum Across the Heavens 


So on to Moscow the patriots move, and 
when they reach that ancient capital, most 
holy of all Russia’s cities, they will find 
many among its populace to weep. with 
joy, and to kneel upon its streets with 
ikons as the crusaders pass. These, mount- 
ing on up to the great Kremlin’s gate, open 
again the fortress palace to the whole 
populace. The latter have been banished 
outside its walls ever since it was used for 
barracks by Trotzky’s red guardsmen, or 
as a hoarding place for stolen provisions 
and treasures which these ruffians seized; 
but at last true Russians will be at home 
again upon the ground they always owned, 
where even autocratic Czars had made 
them welcome. 

I can see in imagination the weird beauty 
of the splendid edifice and feel the thrill of 
the crowd on its great square. The doors 
of the cathedral once more swing wide as 
of old, and perhaps the Patriarch Tikhone 
will appear upon its steps to welcome his 
real children, come home at last. That day, 
with his devout people upon their knees, 
the venerable head of the church will in- 
tone a Te Deum such as the world has 
rarely heard! 

While the prayers of a whole race shall 
rise in one vast volume there will be certain 
sons of Russia to whom the nation’s 
thoughts will turn in gratitude. 

First among these are the martyrs who 
defended Russia’s honor early against the 
red terror’s dastardly attacks and gave 
their lives in the good cause, when help and 
hope were not forthcoming. Then the 
brave little groups who kept the faith of a 
great race, and who fought on against the 
peril to the death, as did Dénikine’s army 
or Krassnoft’s. 

After them come those patriots who by 
thought and act and word have upheld the 
Russian interests in the face of indifferent 
friend or of intriguing foe on the outskirts 
of the peace congress; who through long 
months of waiting and discouragement kept 
up our hopes, and whose energy never once 
has failed. 

Last but not least will the thanks of our 
whole nation be due to the group which in 
Siberia, facing a thousand problems, raised 
up the sad and tattered banner of the real 
Russia and brought it home in triumph to 
the mother city, Moscow. Their strength 
gives the final blow to down the treacher- 
ous enemy; and at their head the modest 
figure of their leader stands out as the 
best type of his 
people—a sailor, 
soldier, statesman, 
and a patriot above 
all, Alexander 
Vasiliovitch Kol- 
chak. 
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Get the most 
out of summer 


Keds will help you. They’re so com- 
fortable that you forget you’re wearing 
shoes. They’re so good-looking that 
you’re glad to wear them anytime, 
anywhere. 


Canvas topped and rubber-soled, 
Keds come in many styles. You can 
obtain just what you want for outings, 
sports, street and home. 


There’s unmistakable value in Keds. 


They’re she shoes for style, comfort 
and economy. 


Leading shoe-stores carry Keds of 
all kinds for men, women, boys and 


girls. Ask for Keds. Youll find the 


name ‘‘Keds’’ stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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jLet This System] 


| Furnish Water for You | 


In city, town or country home—on 
ranches, farms or large estates—green- fF 
houses or dairies, a V & K Water Sup- § 
ply System proves an efficient, quiet, 
ever-ready servant. 

It will supply hot or cold rain water F 
for refreshing shower baths, dish 
washing and laundry. 

It will deliver well water from any 7 
source of supply for sprinkling, wash- 
ing the car—cool and fresh from the 
well for drinking. 

V & K Systems are unusually eco- # 
nomical, easy to install—powerful and 
trouble-proof. Equipped either with §) 
gasoline engine or electric motor. The § 
average cost of operation is 30c a 
month, 

Write at once for illustrated catalog. 

Ask your plumber or jobber in 
plumbing supplies about & KF 
Systems. 


THE VAILE-KIMES CO. 
2 Dept. A-1 Dayton, Ohio 


MnP LS THE Ted nee eR ee 


ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS OF 
_ POWDER FOR THE FEET. 


That is what the government sent last 
year to make the soldiers’ and sailors’ feet 
comfortable and fit for the kind of war they 
fought and finished. 


IN PEACE AND WAR 

for over 25 years Allen’s Foot-Ease, the 
Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet, to 
be shaken into the shoed/and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath, has been the standard remedy for 
all aching, swollen, hot, tired feet, blisters 
and sore spots and for the instant relief of 
corns, bunions and callouses. 

Thousands of people sent packages of 
Allen’s Foot=Ease to their sons, brothers or 
sweethearts in the army and navy, because 
they knew from experience, that it would 
freshen and rest their feet, make their shoes 
comfortable and walking easy. Those who 
use Allen’s Foot-Ease have solved their foot 


troubles. 


ee 
2-¢ Tractor Business 


Immense growth of the industry, following 
the war, has made greater demand than ever 
for garages and motor mechanics. Learn in 6 to 
8 weeks. Same practical method, same enor- 
mous equipment we used during war to train 
thousands of soldier-mechanics for U.S. Army 
in 60 day courses. Free Book explains all. Write toda 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 227.0%, scout 
SAVE 25 CENTS 


on every dollar’s worth of ice 
The Wonder Ice Saver, a scientifically waterproofed 
fabric, is guaranteed to reduce ice bills at least 
25% or}money refunded. It will not increase tem- 
perature of refrigerator or disintegrate and clog 
drain pipe. 

Size 36x30 sent postpaid for $1.00. 

Waterproof Products Corporation 
2719 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago 


Se rene me ea A 
NOW READY, OUR NEW BUNGALOW BOOK 
‘California Colonial Homes,” as we build today. Suitable for any 
climate. Our 4 Bunga- 
low Books—“Cali- 
fornia Colonial 
Homes," “ Practical 
Bungalows,”’ ‘“‘ Inex- 
pensive Bungalows"’ 
and ‘‘ Modern Homes,” 
Z containing 300 plans, 

” 500 pictures, hints and 
ae ¥ ee UE cost. Fifty cents each, 
all 4 books $1.75, postpaid. Stamps or Money Order. 


Los Angeles Investment Co., 206 Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“The other’s for contempt of court. 
4 Two boxing lessons; two swim- 
ming lessons; join aregular gym class; and 
hire a horse.” 

“At the same time?” 

“Certainly! It won’t do anything but 
make you find out where your muscles 
ought to be. And if you’ll agree to do it— 
and stick to it—you’ll make something 
out of yourself. You’ve got as good a 
frame as anybody.” 

Edmund had sunk back limp. Emily 
had been right; and he loathed her for it, 
just as she had predicted. 

“And after all this time you mean to tell 
me I can—I can do what ——” He choked 
on his rage. 

“Haven’t you ever been examined for 
life insurance?” 

“No, never for anything,” 

“Too bad! You’d have found this out 
years ago. And it would have saved you 
from being an infernal nuisance to your- 
self—now wouldn’t it?” 

Edmund glared at him. 

“Tf you want to know it,” he said coldly,. 
in a final effort to save his reputation, 
“my heart’s going this minute. The least 
exertion makes me perfectly exhausted. 
I’ve had 4 

“‘Tf a man as mad as you are didn’t have 
a little organic reaction I’d ask his rela- 
tives to pick out a good expensive asylum, 
with a southern exposure, and telegraph 
for a reservation.” He looked Edmund 
in the eye. ‘‘Buck up, man!” he said. 
“Tf you came in here looking for sympathy 
you’ve wasted your money. You could 
have got all this same story ten years ago 
if you hadn’t been sort of proud of being 
a weak sister! You’ve capitalized it—and 
don’t you dare to deny it. You wanted me 
to tell you you’re a sick man. You enjoy 
being a parlor snake—or a lounge lizard— 
don’t you? Well, there’s only one way to 
get over it. That’s not by sympathy— 
it’s by sweat.” 

Edmund gasped. Edmund blanched. 
Edmund rose. He moved toward the 
door—and halted. He returned slowly. 
“What do I owe you?”’ 

Doctor Hammond was regarding him 
indulgently. 

““Twenty-five dollars—and a handshake. 
I suppose you think I’ve been pretty rough 
with you. But when a man comes to me 
I don’t tell him what I think he wants to 
hear; I tell him the facts. I don’t want 
you to go away feeling that I’ve been too 
savage. You’re the kind of man who 
needs a hard wallop. So I don’t give a 
darn whether you pay me the twenty-five 
or not; but I do want you to shake hands.” 

Edmund laughed weakly. 

“Allright! . There you are.” 

The doctor towered genially over him. 

“‘T’m obliged to you. Now what are you 
going to do? Bask in the sunshine and 
purr or obey orders?” 

Edmund, once more crimson, managed 
to meet the doctor’s eyes. He thought 
of Frances and of what Emily had put 
forward as her ideal man. And people 
in Kenilworth looked upon him as a tame 
cat, did they? Instinctively he straight- 
ened. He put out his hand. 

“T’ll take your prescription. You don’t 
believe it, do you? Well, I’llshow you!” 

“Good! And, for a starter, don’t wear 
sport shirts in this hot weather. Those 
stiff collars must make you feel even worse 
than you look. I’m coming over your way 
the day after to-morrow. If you'll take 
lunch with me I’ll have a workable sched- 
ule ready for you. I’ll introduce you to the 
physical director of your Y—he’s an old 
pal of mine—and we’ll see how we can get 
at this and put you on your feet. Right?” 

“Right!”” echoed Edmund helplessly; 
with the doctor towering over him, he 
didn’t dare to refuse. 


For five solid weeks Emily hadn’t set 
eyes on him; and no one but herself knew 
how his dereliction grieved her. Not even 
Edmund, when she finally did meet him, 
would ever have suspected what was in her 
thoughts. 

Their meeting place, by sheer accident, 
was in front of the armory; they had ap- 
proached it from opposite directions and, 
at the very steps, startled each other by 
simply being there. Edmund _ flushed 
vigorously and Emily went a shade paler. 
_ “Oh! Hello, Emily!’ said Edmund 
impotently. 
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REBUILT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Her smile was faint but analytical. 

“T told you so!” she reproached him. 

“Told me what?” 

Her glance traveled over him. 

“Td hardly know you—and you haven’t 
been to see me since.” 

Edmund stood straight, with dignity. 

“You’re very much mistaken,” he de- 
nied. 

It occurred to him that he couldn’t give 
her any credit for his altered appearance 
without giving himself an equal amount 
of discredit for not having gone to her 
sooner and confessed. It wasn’t his im- 
mediate pride so much as ‘his shame for a 
decade of valetudinarianism that had re- 
strained him. F 

“That’s a new Norfolk jacket, isn’t it? 
You look loads better in it.” 

“T’ve had it a year,” lied Edmund flatly. 

“Really? I thought you told me once 
that a gentleman couldn’t wear one except 
at the country club.” 

“You must be thinking of somebody 
else.” 

“But a soft collar! On the street? Why, 
Edmund!” ; 

“ve had a stiff neck,” said Edmund, 
stretching it. : 

“And how did the tips of your shoes get 
so blunted?” 

“T’ve been trying all week to get up to 
see you,” said Edmund. 

“Honestly?” 

“Yes; I didn’t want you to think I was 
offended, Emily.” 

She laughed spontaneously. 

“Tf you weren’t you concealed it about 
as well as anyone could!” 

“Well, I thought——” 

“ec Yes? 9 

“How about to-night?” he suggested 
abruptly. 

““T’m sorry, Edmund; but I shan’t be 
home. Frances is having an old friend of 
hers to dinner—Doctor Hammond, from 
Lucerne. . - Did you ever happen 
to run across him?” 

_ “No,” said Edmund, wildly apprehen- 
sive. 

He had sworn the doctor to secrecy as to 
many of their mutual diversions, but he 
was astounded to hear Frances knew him. 
That was bad for secrets. 

“T wish you could’’—she smiled again 
mysteriously—‘“‘because he’s exactly the 
type she likes. He’d give you a lot of good 
ideas. . . . You weren’t going in here, 
were you?” 

She indicated the armory, where the 
youth of Kenilworth first learned to ride 
and then hired horses for the road. 

“Oh, far from it!” said Edmund hur- 
riedly. 

“Well, I’ve got to. . . . You're 
ane better than I ever saw you. Good- 


At this juncture a blocky young man in 
checked riding clothes and putties ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Mornin’, Miss Warren. Your horse 
is ready any time. Mornin’, Mr. Ross! 
You’re late for your lesson. Barney was 
saddled twenty minutes ago.” 

Emily gasped. 

“Barney! Why—why, Edmund!” 

A clear vision of Barney swam before her. 
Barney was an old white steed of bovine 
disposition, whose sole utility lay in the 
fact that when anyone chirped at him he 
automatically began to amble in a pleasant 
circle. Emily herself had taken her first 
instruction on Barney twelve years before. 
It was popularly supposed that he was at 
least twenty years old. 

She looked at Edmund and saw the 
blood rising in his cheeks. The groom had 
vanished. 

“T told you so!” she said, suddenly com- 
prehending. ‘“‘I told you you’d do what I 
said and loathe me for telling you. I don’t 
care. T’m sort of proud of you. But— 
b-but ——” 

“What are you laughing at?” he de- 
manded gruffly. 

“B-Barney!”’ she choked. ‘‘He’s so—so 
unfashionable.” 

Edmund glowered vehemently at her; 
but in the midst of his glowering he dis- 
covered that a visual photograph of Bar- 
ney was funny. Objectively he hadn’t 
previously considered Barney. He had been 
too busy trying to stay on him. But it 
wouldn’t do to laugh. Decidedly not! 
Emily might fancy he had categorically 
forgiven her. 


“To-morrow evening, — 
quired formally. 
Yes. I’ll be awfully gle 
“Do me a favor?”’ Edmi 
“Of course!” BD t 
“Well—don’t watch!” Hi 
her eyes. ‘‘It’s bad enough 
to ride that fat old rhin 
age!—without having you 
giggling at me.” Ms 
To his astonishment, she 
stantly serious; more than tha 
embarrassed. And when 
voice was deprecatory. ’ 
“Tm not laughing at you, E 


hope you'll get on just bea’ 
one of these days we'll go ri 
Let’s go together when you hay 
lesson outdoors. Shall we? 1 
and it might be good for you to 

“Very probably; very proba 
Edmund. ‘To-morrow eyenin 


He stood aside to let her pa 


type that Frances liked. No 
would admit it to her—ever! B| 
self—that was different. a 


At half past five on the subseq' 
noon Edmund telephoned her, | 


most regained it. a | 

If friendship were all that 1 
have from him she wanted it; 3) 
ever since it appeared that thi) 
definite limit of their relationship} 
feared, but she had also hoped. | 
mund was now struggling for thf 
kind of alibi. Her own pride revi 

“Tf what you’re trying to say, 
him with bitter sweetness, “‘is { 
just rather not come, I wish you 

“No,” said Edmund. “I i wi 
can’t.” 

“But you’re not ill or ——” 

‘ on 

“And ‘you haven’t any othe 
ment?” 

“eé No.” 

Emily’s eyes flashed. 

“Barney didn’t throw you, di 

“That’s not fair.” 

“T know it isn’t; but I dct 
you’re being fair either. I shoull’ 
a bit if you came right out in the» 
mund, and told me you’d rather 1), 

“But I can’t!”’ protested Edn 
lessly. “‘ Maybe in a day or two: 
all right, if you feel that way abouil 

She rang off impetuously. Wa‘ 
that no man could bear to hear1 


mal. It hadn’t been in spite eithi 
for Edmund’s sake—to jolt him if 
smug complacence, Everyone hi 
for years that he [gloried in his 


that he despised her for giving i 
He could hardly endure so mi 
look at her now. And if he succ 
any chance, in revising hi 
stage that Frances would reall]! 
interested in him, why, that mea t 
of another old friend too. It w 
family affair. Emily knew! 
Her distress sent her, naturalle 
to Frances. With Frances, there 
tor who, though Emily had met 
once before, had already imprest 
exactly the sort of man Edmunot 
be. With Edmund still on her ! 
tried to get him off by mentio 
Frances’ guest looked blank, — 
“Yes, indeed!” he said. “I 
quite well. Fine chap too! O? 
nicest, happiest personalities 


denied the acquaintance. 
why. (Continued on Page 161 


retry 


sas mn him lately?” she asked. 
mmond looked blanker yet. 
y a met him to- 


“eresting moment Frances was 
the telephone. Emily forti- 


r the memory of his own judg- 
Wy, do you know when I first 
| In he was about as husky as a 
tired; no ambition; no stimu- 
/ hecould think of was clothes— 
n manners. iss Nancy! It 
| s own fault either. 
wwaat way. But after I’d prodded 
n work and made him put on 
s couple of times 2 
id, confused. He began to red- 
histared at Emily his eyes wid- 
liously. . 
Ird!” he exclaimed. “‘Now I’ve 
die it!”” He challenged her seri- 
I'o hope you're a friend of his.”’ 
,.she said under her breath; 


1 chatterbox!”’ he ejaculated. 
s That was meant forme! You 
st supposed to talk about it. 
sad asa hornet. You won’t say 

out it, will you? But I’m so 
t/ about the progress he’s mak- 


't to you yourself; but I’m the 
ivised him. .... . And.you 
i riding: too—didn’t you? He 


| ave done almost anything for 


Emily, subdued. She roused 
-effort.. “‘You’ve put on the 


g-him as far along as that? It’s 


he next day after I told him he 
2oddle. As long as you know so 
ly, maybe it won’t do you any 
ow that he comes over to Lu- 
now and then to spar with me. 
ii to take swimming lessons and 
sis and gym lessons here in your 
; but he’s afraid people would 
a if they knew he’s taking box- 
e1is the same way. So he comes 


1 
| pretty self-conscious. I’m not 
) talk about it; but to you I 
lright. He says he’d rather hit 
hin go | instructor. And if 


him go after me this after- 
He shook his head reminis- 


‘ternoon?” she repeated. A 
luition possessed her. ‘Did 
yu hit him very hard?’’ 

jor laughed regretfully. 

.(t was purely unintentional. He 
» fast that I forget he isn’t as 
will be later. I’m afraid one of 
n't look pretty for a couple of 


Licked his eye?” she gasped. 

(!” confirmed the doctor. ‘See 
® indicated the corner of his 
) Saw that it wasslightly abrased. 
. good and solid, and I countered 
las I could.” 

laxed. 

he said. “I’m so glad!” 
what—my mouth or his eye?” 
2ye.”” 

tammond was puzzled. 

n’t look as bloodthirsty as you 
s Warren.” 


bec ate - . . I’m just glad 
‘all that education.” 

‘lve “a man some ideal to work 
Yh, please don’t take offense! I 
‘sn t any sudden outburst of in- 
ambition on his part. And if it 
dvice that started him—why, I 
reason to suppose —— A lot of 
brace for one reason or another; 
alwaysit’sto pleasesome woman. 
wrong?” 


. 


him, did you say? Have you. 
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“No.”’. Involuntarily she gestured. “I 
told him what to do. But it’s to 
please her.” 

The doctor sat up. He looked at Emily 
and at the doorway through which Frances 
had disappeared. He smiled, with engag- 
ing humor. 

“T certainly do wish I’d known that a 
few hours sooner,” he said. ‘I may not 
have a chance to get over here again for 
another week or two. . Lcertainly do 
wish I’d known it sooner.” 

“ Why?” 

“T’d have closed his other eye too!”’ said 
Hammond in mock seriousness. 

It was all in fun;. but at the same time 
ay had a sudden thrill. 

The 


_ Edmund kept her waiting for him two 
weeks; but when he finally arrived Emily 
kept him waiting exactly half an hour. 
During this latter interval she was busily 
occupied with matters peculiar to her mood. 
It hardly seemed reasonable for her to sug- 
gest self-improvement to Edmund and then 
not exert due diligence on her own hook. 
Andit was utterly immaterial to her whether 
her own efforts were as noticeable as his; 
she made them out of deference to herself 
and not to Edmund. : ; 

Miraculously he noticed. He had come 
to her reluctantly, and with the sole object 
of proving an untruth—namely, that he 
didn’t dislike her for being so frank as he 
had begged her to be. But as Emily came 
down to him he was taken by surprise. 
Details escaped him. He couldn’t have 
testified, on his life, what new thing she 
had done to her hair, or whether she had 
done anything new at all. He couldn’t 
have said whether she had worn this gown 
once or fifty times. Yet, as she neared him, 
Edmund was visibly impressed. 

As she stood by his side on the moonlit 
veranda Edmund was tongue-tied. He had 
planned to be courteous, gracious, and 
even friendly in a detached sort of way; 
but the sight of her engendered only the 
exclamation he made. 

“Why, Emily!” he said. 
pretty!” 

“That’s what I’ used to think about 
you,”’ she laughed. 

Edmund withdrew a pace. 

’ “You’ve changed so!” 

“So have you. But you can’t be as 
pleased as I am.” 

“T wouldn’t gamble on it. Why, I don’t 
know you!” 

““Aren’t we. both 
though?” 

Edmund sat down on the railing. 

“Well, there’s one thing that makes us 
different, from most people: We talk plain 
English.” 

His admiration was soothing to her, but 
she was nevertheless annoyed by the im- 
plied criticism. 

“How’s Barney treating you?” 

“T’ve graduated!’ he said proudly. 
“T’ve been out on the road three times.”’ 

“Good for you! If you were just a little 
further on I’d make you take me out to- 
night.” 

“To-night! Where?” 

“Oh, there’s a riding party out by the 
lake. Everybody’s going but us.” 

“Were you invited?” 

“Yes; but te 

“Didn’t you want to go?” 

“Why—in a way; but ——’” 

“Who's giving it?” 

“F_Frances.”’ 

Edmund scowled. 


“Why, you’re 


complimentary, 


“Want to 


“Why, I’d rather stay here with you.” 
“‘Wouldn’t you rather ride out with me?” 
“Ride!” 

He laughed a little excitedly. 

“Tt’s sort of like learning to swim by 
jumping off the dock, I will admit; but it 
isn’t too late to get horses at the armory— 
I’ve got a mighty tame one—and if it 
wouldn’t take too long for us to change our 
clothes fs ( 

She leaned forward breathlessly to touch 
his arm. 

“Wdmund, do you mean it?”’ ‘ 

“Sooner or later, I’ll have to show off in 
public. It might not be so bad at night. 
Sure, I mean it!” 

“Aren’t you afraid?” 

“Damnably!’’ said Edmund. ‘But I’ve 
got to tackle it alone sometime. Why not 
now?” : 

She was breathing rapidly. The mere 
conception of Edmund yielding to a spon- 
taneous impulse was bewildering; but 
horseback—and at night! 
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Never Again 
Will She Try To Bake Beans 


There is one dish which the oldest cooks 
and wisest do not now attempt to bake. 


Scientific cooks—men with college train- 


| ing — have revolutionized Baked: Beans. 


Under their direction—at Van Camp’s— 
the dish has been. bettered tenfold. ~ Now 
Van Camp’s are served in hotels or homes 
where people seek the best. 


A Four-Year Study 


These culinary experts at Van Camp’s 
devoted four years to Baked Beans. The 
old-time dish was very hard to digest. It 
was crisped and broken and mushy. The 
tomato sauce was not zestful. One by one 
they solved these cooking problems. 

First, they studied beans. They found 
that the best beans grow on certain rare 
soils, and now we always get them. They 
found that those beans differed, so now each 
lot is analyzed before we start to cook. 


New- Way Baking 


They then instructed the Van Camp chefs 
in new ways of cooking and baking. Now 
the beans are always boiled in water freed 
from minerals. That insures tender skins. 

They are hidden in modern steam ovens 
—baked for hours at 245 degrees. Thus the 
beans are fitted to digest. Yet this live- 
steam baking leaves the beans ufcrisped 
and unbroken—nut-like, mealy and whole. 


ee q L i BREA Sve 5 

856 Sauce Formulas 
Other experts worked on the sauce. They 

made it in 856 different ways to attain this 

ideal tang and zest. That sauce is baked 


with the pork and beans so that every 
granule shares it. 


Such beans cannot be baked in ordinary 
kitchens. The dish requires analyses, costly 
facilities, scientific methods. We spent 
$100,000 in learning how to make it. 

The wise way is to always serve Van 
Camp’s. Then the dish is delicious and 
digestible. Compare it once with others 
and you'll see. 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce — Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 


Catsup 


Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp’s Soups, 18 Kinds 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti 


< 


— 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
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WAN IWAN AMINES 
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THAAD 


Beats Them All! The New 
“TEA-FOIL’” PACKAGE 


It’s soft and pliable— decreases in size as 
the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 


_. © Ap _| cake in the package—no digging it out 
Gs Gi. j with the finger. Keeps the tobacco in 
\\ KZ ‘even better condition than tin. Now, don’t 
Vf you owe it to yourself to buy 

ff 


a package and give Tuxedo 


“ a trial?—Not quite as much 
Your , tobacco as in the tin, but— 
Nose Knows 


The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe 


Finest Burley Tobacco 


Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


vA Guaranteed by 
: &™ 
Vie. iS So 


INCOR FORATED 


““W-Will you go down to the armory, 
then, and arrange about horses?’ ; 

Edmund was on his feet. 

“Tt won’t be too much trouble for you to 
change?”’ 

“It won’t take me twenty minutes!” she 
cried. 

As a matter of fact, it took nineteen. So 
the tables again were turned and she had to 
wait for Edmund. 


He hadn’t yet acquired the art of helping 
a girl to mount; he merely hoisted her sky- 
ward and aimed her in the general direction 
of the saddle; but Emily was incapable of 
criticism. Nor wasshe affected with hilarity 
when Edmund mounted by the hand-over- 
hand method, as though he were climbing 
a fence. It was enough that he, the hot- 
house product of years, had achieved suffi- 
cient courage to associate himself personally 
with a horse at all. 

“You'll give everybody the surprise of a 
lifetime, Edmund.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I did!” His laugh 
was strained; but he was cantering stiffly 
beside her and the marvel was almost 
beyond belief. “I hope—Frances won’t 
mind—my coming—whether I was asked— 
or not.” 

“Oh, no! It’s a big party. They’ll be 
awfully happy to have you.” 

“Tve missed a lot—of these things,” 
said Edmund, bounding the words out in 
sections. “But I don’t expect to—much 
longer.” 

“You’re such a secretive person! Is there 
anything else you’re learning?” 

“Tl tell you—after I’ve learned. I 
don’t like—to brag.’”’ 

“Do you mind my saying that you’re do- 
ing beautifully?” 

“Thanks! But I wish—I wish there was 
a rail or something—to grab onto.” 

They turned from the asphalted pave- 
ment to the hard dirt road, which ran for 
four good miles eastward to the lake. 

“Tf you can gallop,” she said, “you might 
find it more fun, Edmund. Let’s race to 
the halfway house.” 

“Gallop?” he asked. “Race?” Sud- 
denly he turned to her. In the moonlight 
she saw on his face an expression so remark- 
able that she caught her breath. “Emily!” 

The next instant his horse plunged for- 
ward and in a twinkling swept round a 
curve and out of sight. 

Her reaction was curiously slow. The 
fact itself was too incredible. Finally the 
excitement of her own horse returned her 
perceptions to her. Straightway, with a 
muffled cry of joy, she went after Edmund. 

Nearly an eighth of a mile ahead she saw 
him rounding the second curve. The light 
was noonday clear; she was astonished to 
see that Edmund was riding low, hunched 
over his horse’s withers like a jockey. Her 
heart sang to her as she realized what the 
man was doing. He wouldn’t take a dare; 
and he wasracing her! Edmund! Edmund! 

She was tinglingly alive to the spirit of 
competition. If Edmund wanted a race he 
should have it; and the handicap, in view 
of their respective mounts and their respec- 
tive weights, wasn’t excessive. She ought 
to overhaul him in two miles at the outside. 

The road was of superlative consistence; 
she had no fear of stumbling. She laughed 
gloriously to herself as she gave her horse 
the firm encouragement it needed. The 
sweet night air was anesthetic to her pre- 
vious sorrows. She rode like a Valkyrie, 
passionately intent. Ahead of her Edmund 
was riding like a Comanche. 

There were few curves to that road and 
many long tangents. Gradually she was 
cutting down the lead; but it struck her as 
odd that Edmund gained on the curves. 
Indeed, he was swinging wide on then— 
a dangerous bit of horsemanship if there 
happened to be any traffic the other way, 
but very effective as racing strategy. For 
herself, she took the inner course always. 
She could gain steadily enough on the 
straightaway. 

At least a mile now and no appreciable 
lessening of the pace! Edmund was a hun- 
dred yards in the lead, still riding low. He 
never looked back. Emily spanked her 
horse with her open hand and no greater 
punishment was necessary. The gap was 
closing. She wanted to scream with sheer 
abandon. 

It came to her then that perhaps she 
didn’t want to. beat Edmund anyway. 
Victory meant nothing to her; it might 
mean a great deal to him. His lead was cut 
to fifty yards and her horse had settled into 
a stride inevitably victorious. Weight was 
telling—weight and skill. 


The halfway house, onee | 
tollgate, was round the n 


She gave his intelligence ¢ 
the doubt. She relied on the: 


old tollgate was just ahead. ¢ 
think of Edmund as a man; 
ponent. Opposing her, he was |} 
And as she conceived the fury 
that he must be beaten, the h\y 
flashed past her, and she had ||: 


tion, she pulled her horse ba 
gallop; to a pounding trot, 


Emily reached it he was sea 


Presently a questioning | 
within her. She wanted him tix 
Another curve, and no Edmuj. 
throb of apprehension, she s\] 
into an unwilling canter. Anh 
and no Edmund! 

And so, though a paralyzin; 
mastery of her, for a long mil 
to the nearest shore of the lak’ 
a rock by the side of the road, : 

She slipped out of her saddl 
have run to him, but her kne 
torous. 

“Edmund!” she cried. 

He came forward, limping. : 

e 


y 


were torn and dirty; but hey 
“Guess I’m not quite so 
amily 
“Oh! What happened to yl 
“The fool horse stubbed his} 
“Did he Are you hut!” 
“Not a bit. I tied him to) 
there. Why—why, Emily, whi's 
ter with you?” 
“N-Nothing,” she said—“oy 
f-frightened.”’ 
“Well, so was I.” Luckil } 
touch her; she would a 
kK 


him if he had. “Just as yous 
one of those rotten safety stir 
let go, and it made me give t? 
awful dig with my spur; so heo 
“Bolted?” 
Edmund regarded her quiz 
“Oh, it wasn’t so hard to sti ( 
not after I got my arms rout | 
The trouble was to make him s)p 
were you all the time?” 
Emily opened her mouth sié 
without saying anything. Evit 
achieved a short laugh. 
“Well, how’ll we get home? 
“How?” Edmund was start. 
we going to that party?” 
“Why, do you —— Are yl 
ride that horse again?” 
“Sure!”’ said Edmund priip 
snapped the stirrup back while’¥ 
ing.” 
Once more she was thunders 
“You don’t mean to say it 


it? 
“Hardly that,’’headmittedshn 
“But—by gosh—I’m going tok 
time. You hop on and I'll gog I 
lus; and we'll be there by a qut 
et ” A 


A second time he hoisted hj § 
Emily, feeling very small an f 
meekly submitted—and adored! 


Confession came sooner thi 
dared to expect, even in her md 5 
moments; confession, but notre 
told her everything, dating fronus 
birthday, and omitted only whi § 
wanted to hear—the statemel ! 
was responsible for his uplift. 

(Concluded on Page 1) 


uded from Page 162). « 
*he finished, “I reallythought 
« f1e—sometimes. I was scared. of 
but I guess I must have been 
too. I did feel tired out all the 
. And it-did bother me to exer- 
. But it doesn’t any more.” 
e you're not overdoing it, Ed- 


ammond’s seeing to that. 
‘ouple of weeks I was pretty well 
4 t; but I think I’ve done fairly 
or aly two months’ training. Don’t 
’s onderful!” she said sincerely. 
wn across the tank yesterday.” 
id?” 
ainly did; and I didn’t swallow 
m ethan a gallon of it either. And— 
_[\ist want to tell you that the bird 
nvited this game of tennis was no 
; ody’s talking about you,” she 
“'s one of the most sudden changes 
,djever saw.” 
nid put his hand over hers. 
ifvorking, though?” 
-ydded. The contact of his hand 
lec‘ict 
jeiearer you get to be like Doctor 
nt d Set ; 
a3 the man I’m trying to be like. 
“sood for the cause to have them so 
He'll put in a word for me, maybe. 

ot she know?”’ 

Zdmund.” 

itime for me to—to say anything?” 
uly time, Edmund. She—she’s 
ally interested.”’ 
ye een so busy training that I haven’t 
ip here as often as I’d like to. Well 
, while I think of it, I wish you 
n| call me Edmund any more. I 
kiw why, but it sort of annoys me. 
: sople to call me Ned.” 
n 


] ght, -Ned,’”’ she quavered. 
‘ontinued to specialize in the care 
dy, Edmund rather neglected to 

_ pains with his neckties; and the 
mide him merely a very well-dressed 
‘jan, instead of a fop. And it also 
h vocabulary more colloquial. 
«Geovered, greatly to his elation, 
e1n when his full course of training 
a> public, there was no ridicule. He 
doneer classified as desirable only 
slancing and his disposition. He 
tw be asked to beach picnics and 
yvas afraid he would spoil his trou- 
prune on the pier. Nobody had to 
t 


yhat he could do to amuse himself 

2» other people were in the water. 
yuld lose three consecutive sets of 

| almost anyone, but at the end of 

tset he would still be going strong 
lig his antagonist a quitter for stop- 
carly. 

\s devoted to riding; and it was 

jaat it wasn’t safe to loan him a 
Te was bad for its wind. And he 

‘ally knocked down a sturdy young 

tler who insulted him for not pro- 

rirgess. 

a wonder,” observed a bystander, 
e bum didn’t get up and slaughter 
‘e’s twenty pounds heavier.” 

oliceman, who had arrived in time 

érood listener, shook his head. 

Janswer, sir, is that the young gin- 

‘from what I hear, knocked him 
‘th one punch. One punch! Then 

lrer come back, sir.’’ 

‘tober, Edmund was ready. Inside 

‘ide he was a different person. Like 

lar, he had been sent back to the 

and rebuilt. The factory was Na- 
ut the credit was due, through 
and Hammond and the corner 

, directly to Emily. And at last, 

ling, he came to tell her so. 

his manner she knew immediately 

> hour had come. 

ind couldn’t remain seated. He 

her as he walked. 

going up to see Frances in twenty 
5 Emily. I couldn’t go up without 

and telling you what’s been on my 

I’ve been pretty much of a cad 

all along. Of course you know. I 

T being sore a long time ago, but 
came round, like a man, to own up. 

-night’s the night!” 
iused to look down steadily at her. 
ether it’s a go or not, I want you to 

that I owe you everything—every 

t T feel like a prince. I’ve had a 
ummer than —— Oh, I can’t even 

leseribe it to you! And you did it. 
like the devil when you told me 
baby I was.” 
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“Tt hurt to tell you,’’ she said, hushed. 
“But.it was true!’’ He resumed his rest- 
less pacing of the floor. ‘‘It’s the only time 
in my life'that anybody cared enough to 
tell me the truth—that way. Other people 
had sort of kidded me; but I didn’t get the 
point: I took it as a joke. You got me so 


hopping. mad I went to Hammond; and | 


that’s that! I just: want you to know how 
I do appreciate it. I had to tell you to- 
night, before I went up there.” 

‘ oe glad you told me,” she said, heart- 
sick. 

“Tt’s been a bully summer—all the things 
we've done together. And you’ve grown 
so much prettier, Emily.’’ He glanced at 
his watch and caught his breath. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve got to start along.” 

oe Ned ! ” 

“e Yes? ” 

“T’ve got something to tell you too.” 

“ec Yes? ” 

Her eyes struggled upward and fell again. 
Her hands were twisting nervously. 

“T—can’t,” she whispered. 

“Can’t what?” 

“T can’t tell you. I Wy 

“Was it anything important?” 
PmaNese/, 

“Well, why can’t you just 

“*T ——” She swallowed hard. ‘I can’t. 
I’m sorry I I’ve been waiting for you 
to come, so I could tell you; but —— 
Don’t tease me, Ned. Don’t!’’ 

Conflicting emotions tore her and took 
away the volition of speech. 

He was perplexed; but his mood lifted 
him over the mystery. He bent over her. 

“Tf you don’t mind I want to kiss you, 
Emily. . Just this once. You’ve done so 
much for me; and if to-night turns out to 
be Would you mind?” 

As she sat motionless he kissed her. 

“Ned! It’s No, no; I can’t!’”’ She 
had a momentous statement to make to 


9 


' him, but she couldn’t count on his under- 


standing it. Again he might misjudge her. 
She gestured weakly. ‘“‘You’ll be late, 
Ned.” Absently he kissed her again. 

“You’re a peach, Emily!” he said with 
husky warmth. 

He picked up his hat and went very 
slowly out tothe veranda. Then hestopped, 
deeply thoughtful. He went down the 
steps—and halted again. 

Emily, shaking uncontrollably, suc- 
ceeded in getting to her feet. The doorway 
framed her. Edmund had gone tardily 
down the walk—and stopped again. She 
could scarcely see him through her tears. 
And then she was palpitant, even beyond 
her power to sense the strain of it. Edmund 
was slowly coming back. 

He came up the steps and stood before 
her. His face was very white. 

~“Hmily,” he said, and his voice was 
queerly thickened with surprise—‘“‘Emily, 
I—I’m sort of dazed. I don’t know as I 
quite know what a 

He put out his hand; it was stone cold. 
“Emily, I—I made you a promise last May, 
didn’t I? About my wedding. You wanted 
to walk up the aisle—and all that. 

“Well, could you What’s the mat- 
ter with your walking up the aisle—to the 
altar—with me waiting for you? If I’m 
worth making over, am I worth keeping? 
Because I never seemed to feel like this— 
about Frances. And then, when you let 
me kiss you i 

Nothing could have been more conclu- 
sive than the message her frightened eyes 
held for him. 

“Emily! Emily!’ 

She warded him off. 

“‘Ned!”’ she breathed. “Are you sure?” 

“Sure!”’ He caught her in his arms. He 
laughed exultantly. “‘What do you think— 
yourself?” 

It was after a blessed interval, unmeas- 
ured by either, that she raised her eyes. 

“Then, if you’re as sure as all that,” she 
whispered, “it won’t be too much for you 
to know that Frances telephoned me this 
afternoon. Doctor Hammond proposed to 
her last night. And she’s going to marry 
him. I couldn’t tell you before.” 

Edmund stared at her; saw much and 
guessed much; shed the news of Frances 
without a tremor; divined why Emily had 
held her tongue. 

““You’ve cared for me all the time!”’ he 
accused her shakily. ‘“‘ You were afraid I’d 
see it if you told me. Is that it?’ Electri- 
fied, he held her closer. ‘‘All the time? And 
I’ve just come to life!” 

He kissed her; and it wasn’t a Cuth- 
bert’s kiss—it was a Ned’s. 

“You’ve got a long start on me, Emily; 
but I’m gaining. I’m gaining!” 
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Vie never leave your Ignition ‘‘on’”’ purposely 
after stopping your motor, do you? 


But you’d drain your battery just the same if 
sometime you should forget to switch your 
ignition ‘‘off.’’ 


And the possibilities of your doing this are so great that 
ignition manufacturers provide some sort of protection 
against just such a contingency. 


Some introduce retardants to cut down the flow of cur- 


rent. 


Others employ an alarm which sounds whenever 


battery current is being wasted. 


But with Connecticut Automatic Ignition nothing is 
left to chance. This system is provided with a switch which 
will kick itself off—automatically—and stop the flow of cur- 
rent as soon as the motor stops. This switch is more than 
human; it never forgets. 


Make this simple experiment of leaving your ignition 


‘ 


switch ‘‘on’’ some night and you will learn if your car has 
adequate protection against this contingency. 


AUTOMATIC IGNITION 


Our booklet on Automobile Ignition is weil worth 
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INTEND TO BUILD ? 
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of 75 new, 
““Modern Homes"’; 


tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 


suited to any climate. 


in America. 


AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Make it 


cae 


1919 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalows” 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
artistic large and small bungalows. 
50 larger residences of distinc- 


Auto-Burglary and Joy-Rider proof. 


reading. Yours forthe asking. Write the 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric 

Co., 60 Britannia Street, 

Meriden, Connecticut. 


on brick walls. 


trates like a stain. 


Send for color card and 
dealer's name. 
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Protect 


yourself against the vandals who steal your car — lose 
your valuable time and ofttimes cause irreparable 
damage. Your car cannot be moved from where yeu 
leave it — can't even be towed away, if you equip it 
with STURR AUTO LOCK. Made in two types — 
one for use on Fords and one for use on cars using 
standard gasoline and spark control. Positively pre- 
ventsthe use of either thespark or gasoline handcontrols, 


STURR Auto Lock 
*2 Better Than Theft Insurance {2 


Used on cars other than the Ford absolutely prevents the steering of the car, Insure the safe-keeping of your car, whether along the 


curb or in the garage, by ordering now. 


THE 


Corrects and prevents white stains 
Makes concrete 
walls waterproof. Cannot peel from 
mortar or brick because it pene- 


THE REILLY COMPANY 


STURR AUTO LOCK, Dept. 1, Baker Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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With its specially designed generator, it 
forms a compact lighting plant so depend- 
able that the United States Government 
has bought more than 1500 for Army 
and Navy use. 


General Lighting Service 


Stationary and portable plants for every lighting 
purpose requiring a steady, smooth flow of cur- 
rent—such as house lighting, stores, churches, 
schools, boats, summer homes, contractors’ use, 
searchlights, carnivals, picture shows, and so on. 
One size only—4 K. W. capacity, equivalent to 
200 20-Watt lamps. 


For Marine Use 


Universal Model C—9 to 12 horsepower—weighs 
only 350 pounds and gives ultra-satisfactory service 
in 14 to 30 ft. boats. The same standardized, 
vibrationless motor—25¢ by 4 inches bore and 
stroke—is used, with special Marine Base and 
Reverse Gear. 


Write for Bulletin No. 30 on Lighting Plants or 
Bulletin No. 29 on Marine Motors. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
Station 37 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Keeps Trousers Up —Shirt Down 


Few figures will support trousers without that 
constant “hitching-up"’ process. You can prevent 
your shirt bulging out—keep your trousers up, smooth 
and trim, without belts or suspenders—yet keep cool 
and comfortable with the 


Faust Trousers Supporter 


Buttons inside trousers. 


Ventilated—porous mesh 
cloth—airreaches body atall 
, times. Cannot be seen even 
with coat off—reduces ab- 
domen—gives the body cor- 
rect support—allows nature 
to readjust and strengthen 
overtaxed muscles—body 
supported erect. 

with waist meas- 
c Send $2. 00 ure snug over un- 
dergarments and we will send 
your size trousers supporter. 


Faust fg Company 


116-118 North Paulina St., Chicago 


Cut Me Out! 


¥ and mail me, with your name and ad- I 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Com- 1 
pany, 321 Independence Square, I 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you can make $5 or 

$10 a week extra in your spare time! [ 
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~ Ringling, Robinson and 
Many other Circuses Use 
Universal Lighting Plants 


One moment’s darkness during a 
circus performance may cause a 
fatal panic. Circus lighting must 
be reliable. It is significant that 
America’s leading showmen now 
own hundreds of Universal Port- 
able Lighting Plants, each driven 
by the 


if 4-Cylinder Motor 


x— The hard knocks of circus service have 


proved the dependability and sturdi- 


S = ness of this standardized, water-cooled motor. 
Represents highest type of engine construction. 
large bearings, patented governor, trouble-proof lubricating system. 


Extra 


Sprinkles Like 

Rain—75 ft. in Diameter 

Turning faucet reduces sprinkling 

to any area. Takes all disagree- 

-ableness out of sprinkling. Does 

work quicker, easier and better. 

y Saves its cost in few weeks in water 

saving; practically eliminates all work in watering 
gardens, lawns, parks, or courses, etc. a 

? 7 mce you see sprinkler 

10 Days Trial working you will never 

give it up. Write for Trial Offer and Free Book. 

DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER COMPANY 

N ‘154 Gateway Station Kansas City, Missouri 

JUPITER SPRINKLER COMPANY 


154 Dekum Building, Portland, Oregon 


*| insure maximum safety and minimum 
=| cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘Drop Out”’ Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy is a 
ploneer renewable fuse. Ascompared with 
the use of one-timefuses, it cuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


} Solemanufacturers ofA RK LESS"—the Non-Re- 
4 newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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O TEMPORA! O TAXES! 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The Republicans who have any vision at 
all, any understanding of what is in the 
minds of the people, know that; and they 
are more frightened over their situation 
than the people were over theirs, for cer- 
tain enormous fixed charges must be met 
for many years. Hence the problem of the 
Republicans is to modify the present taxes, 
which are not producing anywhere near 
enough revenue for fixed charges, and at 
the same time get enough revenue for those 
fixed charges. In addition to these troubles 
the Government will lose all the liquor 
portion of the present internal-revenue 
taxes because of prohibition, a considerable 
sum, 

Now the economics of this necessity is 
one thing and the politics of it quite an- 
other. If it were purely an economic prob- 
lem it would be simply a matter of schedules, 
sinking funds, and so on. Though Senator 
Penrose and Senator Smoot and others 
may be great economists they also have 
somewhat more than a passing interest in 
politics and are beset by two problems. 
The first and most important of these is to 
remake the tax levies so there may be no 
political protest or come-back in them, hay- 
ing in view the presidency in 1920. The 
second is to get the money. It is quite plain 
even to the amateur in politics that the 
source of political supply, for campaign 
purposes, is undoubtedly the source of the 
loudest complaint as to taxes, for a man’s 
discontent increases in intensity in direct 
ratio with the size of the sums he is com- 
pelled to pay into the Treasury. 

It would be simple enough if the situa- 
tion could be composed by relieving the 
rich of some of their excessive burden and 
allowing the smaller taxes on the smaller 


man to remain, but that cannot be brought : 


about, because the only place to get money 
is where money is; and besides, though the 
United States has a highly commendable 
number of men who pay under the highest 
surtax schedule in their various applica- 
tions, the United States has a far greater 
number of men who pay on incomes of five 
thousand dollars and less, and women, too; 
and each of these has exactly as many votes 
as the big fellows, which is one. 

To have a broad catholic political effect 
the revision of the present tax levy must 
not be a class revision but a popular one. 

Means must be provided for the relief of 
the little fellow as well as the big fellow. 
That is why the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress shudder when they think of the task 
before them. The demand they face is uni- 
versal, though the means for meeting it are 
strictly limited. 


The High Cost of Governmenting 


For example, the Treasury estimates sub- 
mitted last December for the governmental 
financial needs for the fiscal year that be- 
gins on July first of this year were $6,266,- 
951,000. The money used for governmental 
purposes during the fiscal year that began 
on July 1, 1918, and ends on June 30, 1919, 
was, in round numbers, $19,000,000,000. 
Of this $19,000,000,000 not more than 
$6,500,000,000 was raised by taxes, heavy 
as those taxes seem to be. And the Repub- 
licans hope to reduce taxes, to meet not 
only the economic demand but the political 
necessities as well, by some two billion dol- 
lars. Thus it will be seen that those politi- 
cians in Congress have their work cut out 
for them, unless there shall be additional 
loans, which will not be good political medi- 
cine. 

What the Republicans have to do—and 
this article is political in its discussions— 
to maintain the supremacy they gained in 
the election last fall is to revise the taxes, 
change them, get new methods of taxation, 
relieve the burden of them as best they 
may, and at the same time get the required 
money. It is estimated that the govern- 
mental requirement for a considerable 
number of years to come will be at least 
three billion dollars a year, and may be 
four billion dollars. That—as the Repub- 
lican leaders will tell you with sobs in their 
voices—is a lot of money. 

The Republicans have three obvious 
methods for getting this money. The first 
is by an increase in tariff rates. The second 
is by the levying of consumption taxes. 
The third is by an increase of the income, 
excess profits, corporation and other taxes. 
Some of the wild-eyed ones are for a levy 
upon capital. It may be as well to dispose 


ky 
of that idea at once. Suppose thy 
levy upon capital of, say, twenty | 
What then? Nothing, except that 
would not bring to the Treagyr 
Government any sum at all comy 
with its paper possibilities, 
suppose the Astor fortune in this ¢ 
$200,000,000—a purely hypothet 
mate, and used merely for illustr 
levy of twenty per cent upon that | 
$40,000,000. Where would the Asi 
get the money, and how? It ha 
000,000 in cash to pay it with, 
Astor estate would be obliged ¢ 
property, to hand over the Waldc 
the Knickerbocker Hotel in New} 
other similar items of its wealth. 
the Government property. Wh; 
the Government do with that 
Sell it? Yes, but to whom, and 
If the Astor estate hasn’t $40,0( 
pay in cash for its share of conseriy 
tal, who has $40,000,000 to pay 
property turned in to the Govern 
pecially as anyone likely to h 
amount of money would be sub, 
capital confiscation himself? 
The result would be that either 
ernment would be obliged to go 
hotel business, in this case, or 
properties to such bidders as mig] 
is doubtful if a quarter of the sy 
would be realized from the sale. | 
that has been the result wheney 
levies have been made. Treasur! 
have been negligible because there: 
no way of disposing of the proper 
If every: man had all his fortune | 
capital levy would be easy of re 
But few men have more than a y, 
percentage of their capital in cas] 
a capital levy is as fantastic as} 
ponents of it are. 


Down With Consumption ‘ 


That eliminates that to all but 
eyed. Thus we return to three 
means for securing money. Anyt 
would or could be done with : 
would be useless, so far as large 
are concerned. A new tariff woul 
duce anything but small chan) 
leaves consumption taxes and 
special-tax imposts. | 

Nothing horrifies a politician | 


unless it be the prospect of losin; 
as the mention of consumption ta 
“They would burn us up,” saicl 
economist, and one of the best i 
in the Senate. He probably is righ! 
the howl that would rise from a po 
sidering themselves heavily overtie 
is, if consumption taxes were addet 
present burden, especially as the «1 
in addition to his taxes, is now 
with and living on a dollar that hii 
chasing power reduced about at 


The politico-economists want n 
do with a consumption tax. The 
and will fight against it until the lv. 
know what a kick-back it would 
that presidential election next ye 

Thus there is left of the obvious 
getting the money an increase of tl 
tax imposts, higher income tax 
heavier excess profits and corpor it 
death taxes, and so on. Now, t” 
dilemma that is making the Riu 
congressional leaders lose sleep |! 
As soon as it was officially na 
Republicans had carried this pret! 
gress, big business began urging 
the iniquity of the present rates 0/2 
along those lines. Notwithstarit 
advanced times and new era in 
confidently assume to be living it 
tinent fact’ that big business sti} 
hefty oar in the politics of this cou 
it were simple suicide for the La 
think of raising rates that were 
mently protested as entirely too _ 


successful conduct of business as} 
They stand, these unfortunates 
so gleeful over their success at theo 
fall, between a whole army of Id 
and a stormy sea of necessity. ¢ 
must be changed. That is why ; 
sent to power. There isn’t any 8 
or excuse that will avail. The we! 
and the people want smaller taxes | 
to the Republicans to provide sn 
or be punished at the election | 
not providing them. The peopl 
ingenuous about it. They do 
(Continued on Page 16: 


ted from Page 166) 

anyhow, and such knowl- 
have was jammed at them in 
unks that it is not yet assimi- 
comprehended. For example, 
uent statement to the senators 
-atives is: ‘‘ We bought all the 
we? Well, then, why not use 
and cut down some of these 


venty million—maybe more— 
this country bought govern- 
of the various issues since the 
nd many of these of all issues, 
ignorance concerning what 
bonds are, what they mean 
tly are paid is enormous. The 
se, that when the United States 
:¢to the sum of ten billions, say, 
y illions, or thirty billions, the 
+t: United States, typifying and 
and being the Government, in 
| fase, borrow ten, or twenty, or 
) dollars from themselves to 
nselves. Thus the American 
yg borrowed this amount from 
Jaust pay themselves back. 
e/here are twenty-five million 
efin this country. Those twenty- 
1, will pay themselves interest on 
yey loaned to the Government, 
lly pay the principal to them- 
» Government produces no 
1 in the token sense. It has no 
ye the resources of the people. 
|:;who own these bonds will be 
»+ the interest on them to them- 
(taxed to repay the principal 
slue—that is, to build up the 
» from which that principal will 
ere is no other manner in which 
cher of principal or interest can 
d these bond issues do not ob- 
in or eliminate it; they merely 


‘h, let us say, owns a thousand- 
1. of the latest issue. John 
{ four and three-quarters per 
on that bond, or $47.50 a year. 
te interest money come from? 
| Smith, in his proportion. 
(| is taxed to pay the interest 
thousand dollars that he loaned 
‘ernment. Further, a certain 
lame each year, as a sinking 
eem that bond at its face value 
|. Where does the money for 
fund come from? From John 
his proportion, through the 
| Federal taxes. Every bond- 
fohn Smith in this regard. 


>» People Pay the People 


‘situation is but one of several 
We) problem of the tax fixers 

and difficult for two reasons: 
ise the people do not under- 
tgely; and second, because the 
wf it are so rigid. It would be 
imple, almost childish, if there 
her place to get the money than 
ople themselves, but there isn’t. 
iment issues the money, but it 
ernmental security or guaranty 
he security and guaranty of the 
ne people. Therefore, when the 
t makes expenditures or goes 
ie Government must look to its 
‘ers—the people—for means to 


with the problem of finding 
»t this required money in the 
in which it is and will be re- 
1e best manner for hiving it for 
2 of meeting future obligations; 
s another matter that is giving 
il financiers great concern, the 
ng its direct bearing on future 
because a fixed charge in that 
© many years must not only 
iterest on the public debt, as well 
ming expenses of the Govern- 
for the redemption fund as well. 
the period for which the sinking 
Tun is a matter of immediate 
meern, for if that sinking fund 
ut a high per cent per year in 
on it will mean proportionally 
S; and its fixed taxation will be 
its percentage is decreased. 

Smoot, of Utah, who is most 
mcerned in the details of the 
g taxation, assumes that our 
all war items are included, will 
eighborhood of $30,000,000,000. 
le are taxed on the basis of two 
alf per cent a year of this sum 
s-fund purposes the amount of 
ion for that item alone will be 
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$750,000,000 a year, or about a quarter 
of a billion dollars less than all our expenses 
were per year before the war. That will 
allow repayment of the amount in about 
twenty-four years. A one per cent levy 
for sinking-fund purposes would cost in 
fixed taxation $300,000,000 a year, and 
pay off the debt in forty-four years. Any 
intermediate percentage between the maxi- 
mum of two and one-half per cent and the 
minimum of one per cent would operate 
in fixed charges at its proportional place 
between—a one and one-half per cent levy, 
for example, repaying in thirty-two years 
and costing in fixed tax levy $450,000,000 a 
year. 

However, of this war debt there is owing 
to us at the present time almost $9,400,- 
000,000 by foreign governments for money 
advanced, and it is quite likely that the 
amount will be the ultimate ten billions 
before we cease advancing to them. -This 
money will be repaid sooner or later, some 
of it much later than is thought. These 
advances are secured by foreign obliga- 
tions, of which $4,000,000,000 are British 
bonds, and these bonds may be sold at 
par by this Government. Thus it is quite 
likely that by redemption and the sale of 
such gilt-edged securities as those of 
Great Britain, if that is deemed wise, the 
total of the debt to be provided for will be 
reduced to some extent. 


No Taxation Without Politics 


There can be no doubt that the policy 
of funding will be adopted—no economic 
doubt, that is. The real doubt of it hinges 
on the political aspects of it. The ques- 
tion that is facing the Republicans is at 
just what point they will find it most 
expedient to fix the percentage of funding, 
how much of the sinking fund they will 
set aside each year. That is a difficult 
question, because in these times and with 
these taxes a hundred millions of extra 
impost is sure to have its disagreeable 
reflex. The effort of the very rich of course 
will be to make the yearly percentage the 
minimum in order that the period of taxa- 
tion for repayment may be spread out as 
thinly as possible. At the same time the 
average American citizen, even though 
he protests his taxes, will be inclined to pay 
off this debt as soon as possible. Indeed 
there is a great deal of sentiment in Con- 
gress in favor of putting the whole burden 
on the present generation; or was. Per- 
haps that sentiment is not so widespread, 
now that the matter of determination is 
out of the hands of the Honorable Claude 
Kitchin. 

Wherefore what shall be the percent- 
age—one per cent—two per cent—what? 


One per cent, by all means, urges big | 


business, or even less, and with great jus- 
tice; but, also, with the certainty that if these 
demands are acceded to the partisan cry 
will be raised that the Republicans have 
again capitulated to the demands of the 


interests. And that will hurt the Republi- | 
cans with the people, from whom all sup- | 


port is needed. 
Still the Republicans have the financial 


precedents of the Civil War to back a low | 


percentage of fixed sinking-fund charge. 
Our national debt before the Civil War 
was about ninety millions of dollars. At 


the end of the war the national debt was | 
A one per cent annual | 


$2,300,000,000. 
sinking fund was established and the 
taxes were retained at about war levels for 
some ten or twelve years. That reduced 
the war debt to a billion dollars in twenty- 
three years, and cut off another $400,- 
000,000 in the next four years. It took 
us about five years to pay off the Spanish 
War debt. 

It would be simple if it were not for 
the politics of it, and so would all other 
taxation questions—that is, if taxation 
under our plan of government was en- 
tirely a financial and economic matter the 
taxes would be equitable, and the burden 


distributed. As it is, there is more politics | 


in any revenue measure at any time than 
in all other legislative endeavors whatso- 
ever; more, even, than in appropriation 
bills. Any person familiar with the fram- 
ing of any tax or tariff bill knows that there 
are political reasons for every inequality 
in the present tax bills—political, sectional, 


anticipatory, and many other sorts of | 


reasons, aside from economic. The inside 
history of the making of a tax bill, and 
especially the inside history of the re- 
making of one in the conference rooms, 
would be illuminating to the American 
people. 


eatuntbiomerand Office 


Don’t wait until the ther- 
mometer-is in the nineties and 
you’re ready to drop with ex- 
haustion and misery on account 
of the baking, scorching, wither- 
ing heat. 

Get a Polar Cub and laugh at 
the heat when it comes. He will 
keep you cool in your office and 
in your home. He will enable 
you to enjoy refreshing sleep on 
the hottest night. 

This powerful little fan uses 


but one cent’s worth of power 
in six hours. Two speeds—giv- 
ing you a light or strong breeze. 
Handsome nickel-plated motor, 
adjustabletoanyangle. Equipped 
with 8-foot cord and plug, only 
$5.85 (Canada, $8.50). 

Go to your hardware or elec- 
trical dealer today and get Polar 
Cub. Get one for your office 
and one for your home. If your 
dealer hasn’t it write us and 
we'll tell you where to get it. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 320 Blatchley Ave.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
In Canada: The A.C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


A COOL $100 FOR 


END your name and address to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
330 Independence Square, Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania, and they will 
tell you how hundreds of subscrip- 
tion representatives of The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, The Country Gentleman 
make summer days both comfort- 
able and profitable, and how you 


can do it too. 


A HOT DAY’S NEED 


S he inclines in reading so your 

boy grows. Good reading habits 

started early assure healthy mental 

traits and develop ambition. The spe- 

cial articles, the stories, the departments in 


THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in all the World” 
are edited to give boys “reading with a future 
toit.’’ Hundreds of thousands of American boys 
draw inspiration and delight from its pages 
every month. Give your boy this splendid start. 
20c a copy on news-stands— $2.00 a year by mail. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO, 
1 American Building Detroit, Mich. 


No Spreading— 
No Muss— 
No Trouble— 
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¢ Cot 
; Just crumble up a 
e e 
” Rat Bis-Kit 
/ about the house, Rats will seek it, 
4 eat it,die outdoors. Easiest ,quick- 
m\ est, cleanest way. Large size 
} 35c, small size 25c. All ae 
= gists’ or direct prepaid. 
‘ a The Rat Biscuit Co., 
' - Y.. Limestone 


oe Re j 
St., Springfield, 
SS Ohi 


io. 


b 
Bis-Kit Paste 
—the new Poison 
in the Tube—25c. 
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Welch's 


TIT ON ALL 2D) Ris Ne ae 


For pure enjoyment. The 
délectable coolness. The 
slightly tart, fresh-grape 
flavor. The satisfying, joyous 
refreshingness of it. 


v7 Welch’s is the perfect 
Wes social drink, at fountain, 
\ iat feito club or home. Served 
Welch's cold, diluted with plain or 


charged water, it is com- 
plete. Added to lemon- 
ade or punch, it gives 
color and character. 


< ‘ % 


Welch Ways, a Beautiful Book 


of 99 recipes, free on request. 


Welch’s Grapelade 


A discovery in grape goodness. A superlative 
kind of jam, without seeds, skins or acid crystals, 
made from whole ripe, Welch quality grapes. As 
a spread on biscuits, muffins, bread or toast, or for 
making tarts or jelly roll, or as a sauce on ice 
cream—well, just try it. In 15 ounce glass jars, 
35c; in 8 ounce tumblers, 20c. 


Ask the Fountain Man for a Grapelade Sundae 


Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield,N. VG 


Overtime Pay 
for Spare Hours 


Overtime pay is double pay, but usually it isn’t 
permanent. We offer you overtime pay perma- 
nently, year in and year out. 


Hundreds of our spare-time representatives have long been 
averaging more than a dollar an hour profit. Their average is 
now even higher, because our scale of payments has recently been 
increased. 


The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman are so popular that scores of our 
inexperienced beginners easily obtain two subscriptions per hour, 
thus earning $30.00 a month extra for only one hour a day! 


Want More Money? 


If you want a permanent, growing business all 
your own, with liberal profits, secure full particulars, 
without obligation, by mailing this coupon to-day. 


W.S. Burbank 
Massachusetts 


W. G. Adams 
New York 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
318 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me how I can 
earn overtime pay in my spare hours. 


Address. 


$1.00 an Hour 


, $35.00 a Month 
City. 
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Pressure comes from every side— 
business pressure, financial pressure, polit- 
ical pressure—and the schedules, both in the 
framing and the reframing, often reflect 
the political necessities and pledges of the 
majority more clearly than the needs of the 
people or the equities of taxation; reflect 
also the political necessities and ambitions 
of men engaged in conference reshapings 
as well as those of men who are on the 
committees that make the bills. 

There is a story that the reshaping, in 
conference, of one of the most important 
tax bills this country ever knew was de- 
layed, quibbled over, fought over and 
maltreated for months because of the 
opposing political ambitions of two men 
on the conference committee that had it in 
hand. 

Nor is that case unique. Politics and 
the urge of political: business have been 
the determining factors in fixing sched- 
ules, rather than the real financial and 
economic needs of the country and the 
justness of the imposts upon the people 
as a whole. 

The present tax bill hung fire for months 
and months in conference. The tax bill 
was a Democratic enterprise and was 
demanded by war necessities. However, 
it was vigorously opposed by outside in- 
fluences and much changed for various 
reasons. This was before there was more 
than theoretical knowledge—fear rather 
than experience—of how it would operate, 
and how much it would cost in taxes. 
This bill is now in operation. Taxes are 
being laid and gathered under it, and the 
worst fears have been twice realized. 
Fancy, then, the pressure on the Republi- 
cans to modify it in some way tomakeit less 
onerous; and fancy the dilemma of the 
Republicans when they seek to do this, 
with the loud outside and _ politically 
dangerous howl for revision, and the stern 
inside governmental demand for enormous 
revenues. The Republican Party did not 
do much for itself when it won the con- 
gressional elections in 1918. It was out 
of luck. 

Running hand and hand with the 
demand for tax revision is the complaint 
over the high cost of living. One of the 
basic propositions of political economy 
is that the prices of commodities increase 
in direct proportion with the increase in 
the quantity of the circulating medium— 
that is, high prices always come in a period 
of inflation of the currency. The United 
States is now in a period of inflation of 
its currency, brought about by the financ- 
ing of the war and of the bond issues and 
through the medium of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system. There is no ques- 
tion of the stability of this currency under 
the law, but the underlying precept of it 
is not understood by the people. They 
do not know or analyze the cause. They 
feel and protest the effect. 


Lo, the Poor Republicans! 


This era of high prices is automatically 
made a political question by the average 
citizen. He thinks that Congress can do 
something about it, and as Congress is 
Republican he puts the onerous high 
prices up to the Republicans for reduction. 
Of course the Republicans are helpless, but 
that isn’t the point. The point with the 
average American is that he personally is 
paying’ more than twice as much as he 
formerly paid and he wants something 
done about it. 

Can the Republicans deflate the cur- 
rency? They cannot, except at the cost 
of tremendous disturbance. Deflation 
will come gradually and not before a 
presidential election somewhat less than a 
year and a half away. And the Republi- 
cans look at this universal protest about 
high prices and shudder over the political 
possibilities of it. It is not sufficient for 
them to say that the initial responsibility 
rests with the Democrats. That is water 
over the dam. The people turned out the 
Democrats, and put the Republicans in, 
thinking to get relief. If they get no 
relief the Republicans will be in exactly 
the case the Democrats were just prior to 
their rejection. 

Another phase of the financial situation 
that is causing concern is our advances 
to our Allies during the period of the war 
and since. I gave the sum, in round 
numbers, as $9,400,000,000 in a previous 
paragraph. On June seventh the sum, as 
officially caleulated to the last penny, 
was $9,390,219,124.27, divided as follows: 
Belgium, $341,500,000; Cuba, $10,000,000; 


July 


= 


Czechoslovaks, $50,330,000; Fy 
802,477,800; Great Britain, $4,311 
Greece, $43,412,966; Italy, $1,58 
Liberia, $5,000,000; Rumania, $2 
Russia, $187,729,750; and Ser 
268,608.27. <A tidy bit of mo 
total amount authorized by lg 
vances to our Allies is ten billic 
and it is likely that the full gy 
advanced. It also is likely that 
be requests in excess of that sun 
fore the Congress will have that. 
matter to consider also, and it, 
thing else, has its direct bearing 

There is a considerable gen 
Congress opposed to making fi 
vances, a wide idea that the Uni 
has done enough, especially as { 
doubt that some of these debtor 
will be slow pay. This cor 
sentiment is the reflex of pop 
ment. The average American 
it is now time for the United 
pull in its purse strings and kee 
of its public money at home, 
as that public money is taken 
in the way of the heavy taxes 
paying. If, for example, Congr 
allow the Treasury to loan to 
a greater sum than the ten bill 
now authorized, and authorize 
necessity, any amount set for suc 
by additional legislation could 
no other place than the poek 
American people. 


Two Medicines for Si e 


It is quite true that our nat 
including these loans, is but a 
our national wealth, and it 4 
true that this is the richest 
prosperous country, and least ’ 
the war, in the world. But t 
American gets little satisfact’ 
those conditions when his ow) 
so heavy and his living cost; 
especially as he is beginning to | 
all moneys distributed to othe, 
by the generous United Stat 
produced by him. 

Likewise, the thought in ( 
influenced by the wide diverg) 
opinion of the great finance; 
country as to the financial part 
States should play in the rb 
reconstructing and further f 
Europe. That opinion may k 
as having industrial basis on t 
and financial basis on the o| 
is, the men who may be termed} 
ists who are industrial in thi 
and action feel that enough ha) 
and that production must, t1 
hanced here, and that the only: 
can be rebuilt is industrially] 
her people opportunity to wo. 
other hand the capitalists wh 
cial in all their thought and 
think that money should bi 
to governments on the securi’_ 
They think that these bonds,fi 
by a proposed world governm) 
proper medium for the extens! 
cial aid to Europe and the 
world. 

The financiers who think 
are opposed to further loanit 
to governments, and say the 
advances should be made t 
and secured not by governm 


broken countries. 
thought are being impressed 
greatly to the perplexity of ( 
to the disturbance of the maj 

Meantime every crank in 
with a financial panacea is 
statesmen; and there is no 
produces so many cranks as ‘I 
congressional mail is flooded 


tribution of it among the peoy 

All in all, the Republicans 
cult place, and the difficultie 
days goon. They want to re 


imperative on the other. I 
revise the taxes they will 
politically. If they do revi: 
will probably cause a deficit 
tate more bond issues. 
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Two years ago we were considered a wasteful 
nation. Today we know the relation of home econ- 
omy to national efficiency. This is the fourth year 
we have said “SAVE THE FRUIT CROP.” 


Preserves, jams and jellies are concentrated nutri- 
tion. Next winter, when fresh fruits are scarce and 
all foods costly, preserves will take the place of expen- 
sive dishes—will vary your menu. 


Our canning industries are doing their share toward 
saving America’s fruit, and their products are whole- 
some and delicious. Patronize them and do your share 
of home preserving too. The surplus fruit crop must 
be preserved. 


Domino Granulated comes to you, a pure cane sugar 
of highest quality, packed clean and dustproof in sturdy 
cartons and strong cotton bags, proof against flies and 
ants. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


** Sweeten it with Domino”’ 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup. 
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NOTICE TO READER. When you finish 
eading this magazine place a t S. t-cent 
tamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and 


t will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
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rimmed With Red-By Wallace Irwin 


No tire can go further 
than the Empire Cord 


Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car i 


Many men set ‘‘the best’” as their 
goal. They seek out worthy materials 
for their work. They gather skilled 
craftsmen and hold before them high 
ideals. By sincerity and painstaking 
they climb near— often very near —to 
‘the best.”’ 


He who attains the final ‘‘best,’’ 
however, is he who, having all that 
the others have —integrity, skill, cour- 
age — has, over and above these, a hid- 
den advantage all his own. A formula, 
a method, a device, a knack maybe, 
which fate has given him and denied 
to the rest. 


So the old master of painting had a 
secret of mixing his colors that has 
made his canvases endure through cen- 
turies, while those of his contempora- 
ries are faded and forgotten. 


So, too, Modern Industry has its ex- 
amples. 


Many manufacturers have earnestly 
tried to make the best inner tubes. All 
have had access to the same rubber 
markets, the same equipment, the same 


Tke Empine Tine. Scaler 


mpire 


Sometimes there 
sucha thing asthe bes 


workmanship. And good tubes are 
being made in many factories. 


But one maker has had the good | 
fortune to possess that knack, which 
the seeker after ‘‘the best”? must have 
if he is to attain his ideal. | 

Rubber is in itself a short-lived ma- 
terial. For years it has baffled the skill | 
of scientists. The problem of the tube 
maker has always been to lend to the | 
completed product longer life than the | 
crude material possesses. It is just this 
which is accomplished by the process 
which was put in use at the Empire 
factories in Trenton, N. J., twelve years | 
ago. For twelve years the now famous | 
Empire Red Tubes have been made by 
this exclusive process. 


Today, therefore, the service of an 
inner tube is no longer measured in 
terms of mileage, but in terms of years, | 
for the Empire process has produced | 


tubes which resist not merely friction | 
and strain, but also the deterioration | 


of time itself—tubes which last as long 
as the average car itself. Try one. 


Red 
Tubes 
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of hose sweetish winters which the B WY. GILL Cc E I R bz 07 
s\efers to as Open had smiled and VY wi @ iD JR AY 


i) into a latterly month, and now 


.}man animal was beginning to rub ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


dmplain in the voice of one who 

hited of his discomforts. More specifically, it 
ming in mid-March at a favored corner of Long 
r¢. well-bred road passes by a haughty quarter 
e(2d wall and seems to apologize for anything 
aching intimacy. Possibly you have motored 
‘ql or walked it behind a wheelbarrow; if so 
n/mured ‘‘Mrs. Bodfrey Shallope”’ softly, lest 
) e great, and wondered how much it cost to 
y| between Mrs. Shallope and humanity. But 
-jarch morning when, in so far as we are here con- 
t¢y was born the well-bred road must needs grovel 
ny bed in apology for an unheard-of breach of eti- 


n the soul faint, the spirit hold its breath, at the 
| unassociable ideas? Mules and Mrs. Bodfrey 
\t mules they were; no science, Christian or 

oi deny that horrid fact. Clatter! clatter! 

gared, slim-legged, sharp-hoofed, a hundred 

7; them, two abreast, came swinging round 

fi. all the exuberance of so many 

it just out of uniform; whole- 

u) and stoically care-free they 

a numerous mounted attend- 

them frequently in the language 

h shocking high heaven and all 

niMrs. Shallope’s head gardener, 

1 rough the iron grill of the gate 

| at Mrs. Shallope wasn’t up yet, 

sasn’t looking out of the window. 

{, Who had thrown on a cloak but 

g2d against the soft winds, came 

h fhe drive, alittle strand of hair 

ts her nose. She was laughing 

ried expression of the head gar- 

%¢ back, and at the forest of ears 

sind the gate, and at certain dra- 

i lities offered by the impious } 


} 
! groaned the gardener, touching 
s] came near. 
» ey, though!” she smiled, as if 
i on his keen knowledge of natu- 
. “hen more seriously: “Did you | 
a)? 
i; but they’re cutting the road 
i) dreadful!” 
le: clattering pair, duly sworn at, 
t by. Emily Ray put her small 
giast the heavy gate, which being 
ned at last to swing sufficiently 
“41 through. Once out in the open 
4 to the right, where the comic 
's already being swallowed by 
i to the left, where the well-bred 
'n flat and civil. The glance of 
1plue eyes was at once guilty and 
_t her generous mouth still held 
1) smile. 
t: horn uttered, somewhere round 
‘ee terrific shrieks. She peeked 
‘(zh the gate to see that the gar- 
" looking, then tiptoeing into a 
l/ance she brought her hands to- 


lishe said aloud. “Then it is 


) loathsome of all road monsters 
Sight, something of shining 


s 


scarlet with a turtle-back body and spider-web 
wheels. It seemed impossible that such a pro- 
jectile could stop without a terrific explosion 
and havoc for miles round. But Emily waited 
with the faith of little children. She had seen 


\ \/\ {<i “J i Oliver do it before. Faith was justified, for the roguish brute 
AS \ \ eet r skidded on its front tires, uttered a great sigh and stood, purring 

~ ~ \ ~ \ ‘ softly, less than two yards from the maiden by the wayside. 
= A ~| s ““Why don’t you get a red car?”’ asked this same maiden, 
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“Emily, How Rich Have I Got to Be?”’ 


3 


experiencing the sunshine which Oliver Browning’s chubby fea- 
tures always brought to-her. 


“T thought of that,’’ he told her with his 
best look of schoolboy innocence. ‘‘ Yeu don’t 
get anything really red any more. It must be 
those German dyes.” 

He got himself out of the tomato-colored 
racer, stepping rather gingerly on a left leg 
which, according to a consensus of medical 
opinion, would always be a triflestiff. Of about 
medium height, pink-cheeked and amiable, 
Oliver Browning offered a poor figure, you 
would have said, foraglowing romance. There 
was no earthly doubt that Oliver was afat boy; 
comfortably plump, even in Emily Ray’s par- 
tial eyes. She could have hugged him at that 
moment, but the beetle-browed gardener was 
again passing. 

“T see you got them!” she jubilated, but 
was not too jubilant to note how smart he 
looked in his new homespun suit with the 
sporting plaid. 

“Did you notice it?”’ he grinned. 

“T thought I saw a mule or something,” 
she conceded. “‘Oliver, did you get them all?”’ 

‘A hundred and twenty, and ninety-two 
of ’em Al. Bought the whole batch in New 
York, sight unseen—a canceled government 
contract. Found’em braying round a remount 
station far away from Missouri. Here they 
are; there they go!” 

Oliver, who made this speech with a trace 
of a Virginia accent, delivered his lines in a 
manner of great calm and business acumen. 
Plainly he was thrilled. 

“You really did it!’’ She adored him with 
her shining eyes. 

“‘Well, didn’t you get my note?” 

“Yes, Oliver.” 

“Well, didn’t I say I would?” 

“You certainly did. It’s like being a gen- 
eralina great army. You said thirty thousand 
of them!” , 

“Forty,” he corrected. 

**And you'll keep ’em all in a large concen- 
tration camp until cold weather, then ship ’em 
to France.” 

“You’ve got it pretty straight,’’ he con- 
ceded, leaving the impression that she was 
only a girl after all. 

“Oliver,” she almost whispered, yet eying 
him with that practical look of which she was 
capable, ‘‘you’ll be rich.” 

“T will not.” 

“Oliver, you’re one of those mules.” 

“Am I?” 

““Y ou never see anything you don’t want to 
see. How on earth can you sell forty thousand 
mules at ever so much profit per head without 
getting rich?” 

“Green & Plevort, Mules,” he explained 
cryptically. 

“Are they?” 

“T’m only a buyer for ’em.”’ Then turning 
upon her with a hurt expression: ‘I’ve been 
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out of uniform four months. 
doing pretty well?” 

“Oliver,dear! You’llalwaysdopretty well. You’re ——”’ 

“Emily, how rich have I got to be?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked in the voice of a girl 
who knows perfectly well. 

“TI don’t want you to be worried about servants or bills 
or clothes. I want you just to concentrate on me. A girl 
like you doesn’t go with two rooms and a kitchenette.” 

“What are you doing, Oliver?’”’ she asked him with 
a quizzical smile. ‘‘Announcing our engagement?” 

“Why not? It’s got to be announced some time.” 

“Do you think I’d spoil my romance by a lot of 
money matters?”’ 

“Of course you wouldn’t. And that’s why I must 
feel flush before we’re married.”’ 

“Mule!”’ She said it scoldingly, but her head was 
going round with the consciousness that Oliver had 
proposed to her and, as far as she could find 
out, she had accepted him. 

“T don’t mean this palace effect here,’”’ he 
said rapidly, gesturing toward the Shallope 
version of marbled grandeur. ‘‘But to marry 
you out of this, on my salary, would be like 
taking a baby out of a warm crib and dumping 
it into a snow bank. It may be a hard life 
here, but you’ve got the surroundings 
that—that go with you, Emily.” 

“‘T don’t have the least say in the mat- 
ter, do I?” asked Emily Ray, pouting but 
proud as Punch at this manly domination. 

“T’ll be buying mules for myself the 
first you know * 

It was quite in keeping with the mule 
motif that Oliver should have brought a 
crumpled envelope out of an inside pocket 
and from this produced a small brittle 
square of photography. 

“T thought maybe you’d keep it,”’ said 
he, blushing. It was a crude, unmounted 
snapshot, but the girl laughed apprecia- 
tively. Undoubtedly the likeness was good. 
A plump and merry soldier boy stood laugh- 
ing in the foreground, while over his 
shoulder stared the long solemn face of an .« 
army mule. 

“That was Pandora,” he explained, “‘just 
before she crippled me for life.” 

Emily had never before realized that 
happiness could depend on mules; but 
suddenly truth flooded her like a great 
light. She continued to study the photo- 
graph, but her mind was not with the Ex- 
peditionary Force. Standing as they were 
close together in an angle behind the gate- 
post it was only natural that he should 
have kissed her; and being only natural, 
he did. So again the well-bred road re- 
ceived its shock. 

“How am I going to see you?” he was asking with 
furious earnestness. 

“Aunt Carmen’s getting very difficult,” she informed 
him seriously. 

“T don’t mind her. I’ll come anyhow. I'll By 

“No you won’t, Oliver. Not unless you want me to 
pack up and come to New York and go back to work in 
the department store.”’ 

“No,” he decided for her, “you’ve got to stay with 
Aunt Carmen, and I’ve moved to New York. What does 
she say about me?”’ 

“She doesn’t know who you are or where you come 
from.”’ 

“Ts it possible?” he asked, looking almost stately in his 
access of pride. ‘‘Is it possible that she has never heard of 
the Brownings of Charlottesville?” 

“She hasn’t heard of anybody,” explained Emily sooth- 
ingly. “‘She was born in New York. Please don’t be a 
mule, dear. And now I’ve got to run.” 

“But if I can’t come here and you can’t come to New 
York £ 

“There’s my cousin, Rosamonde.”’ 

“Mrs. Vallant?’’ 

“Yes. She’s a nut, but she’s a dear. Next time I’m 
in town I’ll have her ask us to lunch or dinner or some- 
thing. And you can’t tell how Aunt Carmen’s going to 
jump. Oh, Lord!” A glance at her wrist-watch caused 
this prayer. “It’s half past eleven, and if I’m not on 
deck fd 

“You can always get me through Green & Plevort,”’ 
sang out her chubby lover. 

She paused a moment on the drive to watch him scuttle 
‘ away with the air of an automobile bandit who, having 
executed a bold daylight robbery, is merrily off with the 
spoils. 


Don’t you think that’s 


Servants, tradespeople and week-end guests—those, in 
brier, who are privileged to penetrate that quarter mile 
of stuccoed wall which divides the Shallope from the 


non-Shallope—have been aware of one peculiarity in the 
widow’s marbled edifice: The front, a blazing pile of spot- 
less stone, which combines the glories of Italy, France and 
Spain with all the.suavity of a Mexican table-d’héte, is not 
on architectural speaking terms with the back, which was 
originally, and still is, a frame building of American farm- 
house design. People sufficiently familiar with Mrs. Bod- 
frey Shallope to call her Aunt Carmen—either to her face 
or to the back of her worldly old head—are not surprised 
to see that the old frame house is getting the worst of it. 


oes, 
Se 


Two Cold Eyes Glared Up at Her as Though Calculating the Day When He Would be of 


Sufficient Size to Swallow Her Whole 


Away back in the antediluvian it was inherited by Bodfrey 
Shallope together with several flourishing farms in the 
region of Maiden Lane. And Carmen Ray married Bod- 
frey after his divorce from Andalusia Clark, who afterward 
married Emmett Ballymoore, the rubber man, commer- 
cially speaking. 

To follow the Biblical sequence necessary in describing 
Long Island relationship, it was written that Bodfrey 
should rule over Carmen but four and twenty months. As 
a violent end of the chapter Carmen slew Bodfrey, alcoholic 
poisoning and late hours being the means chosen. So she 


lived unhappy ever afterward and from time to time built ’ 


Parthenons, Trianons and Marathons, all in frosty marble, 
across the front of the ancestral Shallope home, now being 
elbowed down the slope and having but one claim to dis- 
tinction—a well-established belief that its garret was of 
solid oak, built to repel the short-range bullets of Hessian 
invaders during the Revolutionary War. 

When Emily Ray got back from her stolen kiss by the 
gate she took a side path and entered the old Shallope 
frame building. Here was a little sun room where she could 
have her own desk with her own stationery and a chance 
to think her own thoughts. She should have been answer- 
ing letters for Aunt Carmen this morning, but the pen 
never got so far as the inkwell for the very good reason 
that it was being used as something pleasant to chew on. 
The chewing brought many thoughts, rapid, distracting. 
Why was it that her appearance offered an invitation to a 
second look as she sat there wasting Aunt Carmen’s time? 
Without being obviously pretty she managed to be lovely. 
Complexion fair, eyes blue, nose slightly snubbed, no 
visible birthmarks, height five feet eight inches—possibly 
Bertillon is a greater descriptive artist than Shakspere. 
Oh, yes! There was her hair too. It was brown and heavy; 
rather too heavy to conform with the prevailing mode. 
Aunt Carmen was always hinting that Emily would look 
better if she would cut her hair off halfway down the braid 
and wear the rest close to her head as people do nowa- 
days. Aunt Carmen was never satisfied unless something 
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beautiful was being cut off. For nd 
Oliver Browning. | 
It had been a little less than a year since 
acknowledged Emily’s existence; and ackno 
offered the selfish shelter of her wing. Ith) 
tered two straws how, what or where Emily | 
she had kept her poverty out of New Yor 
monde Vallant had discovered and identifie 
behind a glove counter at Beltman’s Fifth 
as none other than Findley Ray’s cheerful ¢j 
was then that Aunt Carmen had swooped t¢, 
time to save embarrassing questions. Her, 
Ray, selling gloves! Upon the supposition th 
sell gloves Emily had been spirited away toth[ 
estate, where she was to learn, after a fey, 
ladies may do other and equally humble thi| 
auspices of the rich. For it became obvious| 
of it, that Aunt Carmen had discovered in ]} 
Miss Fixit, a combination social 5 

viser, keeper and buffer for the y| 

wine of early years had bred | 

Carmen’s jeweled fingers, and | 

| arrogance, self-indulgence and } 
turned Carmen in her old age int} 
eccentric, beset by the enemies | 
industriously making thes; 

a. and almost pathetically j; 
>~ nimble mind able to taki 
well-deserved troubles off ; 

It was in keeping with} 
normal common sense th; 
prefer the sumptuous tyr) 
aunt to the genteel drudjj 
Avenue salesmanship. $1} 
ous at heart—all the Ray } 

as she knew, were as cont} 
rious as they found it possil! 
morning, chewing the nib/ 

she gazed beyond heavy ck 
across a rolling sward }j 
gardeners were raking and: 

for spring, she was valian) 
herself and her weaknes, 
Aunt Carmen was correcii 
stantly dingdonged assertion 
women always married well. {¢ 
thing of an old fool, as her iin 
aware, but she would have ki 


fool in a less luxurious envircn 


ing this year of splendid harh 
had not been unaware of itx 
Not to have to travel twicea «j 
splitting subway, standing wle 
gentlemen reading Bolshevikt 
cupied the seats; not to be fin 
you were late to anything; no 0 
to lie in quaint attitudes din 
hours in order to avoid loos 
boarding-house bed—these wi? 
rifices. It was satisfying, too, thought Emi , 
to wear the sort of gowns she had once ade 
people, and to flirt and talk and dance in mail 
roundings where the young men, if not siz 
standard of aristocracy, were at least well bia 

Aunt Carmen was right. And Emily ow)! 
thing in the world. Then she thought agh 
Browning. 
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An animate shadow somewhere near her ell 
her of a human presence, and she turned to td 
Shallope’s butler was standing in the telep u 
which perfect butlers have when command? 
He was a bald, elderly man with cock eyes a1/a 
jutted so abruptly from his face as to suggesst 
lever plan of construction. He had the sque, 
chops of his profession; in fact, he was aia 
butlered as to leave nothing to the imaginati r 
of those who must humanize all things Emilh 
to take Mr. Owley as anything either subnoral 
natural. Merely another item in this socialté 

“Good morning, Owley.” 

“Good morning, miss.” 

“What have you on your conscience mW: 
dropped her pen and turned to face the auill 
whom she had formed her peculiar friels 
ghost of a smile rippled the discipline-seared ? 

“Tf you will pardon me, miss, you will r 
’Amlet mentions that conscience doth mak¢ 
us all.” 

“My word, Owley! How you talk! W1 
been doing? Murdering people in the panti4 
the bodies in the wine cellar?” 

“You will find the ’ouse, miss, in perfei ¢ 
replied with just a touch of a rebuke in his v 

“Then I shouldn’t worry if I were you,” shas 
in her kindly, amused tone. ‘‘What happens! 
profession is nobody’s business but your own — 

“You think so, miss?’”’ His colorless coc 
to an expression approximating hope. 


of it. Won’t you sit down, Owley?”’ 

, miss.”” Owley had taken gingerly hold on 
anair and had half eased himself into it, when 
e/ught sight of a passing parlor maid, for he 
| to the correct ramrod pose and apolo- 
r¢ don’t mind, miss, I’llstand. But I do wish 


e 
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.dzathered, from previous talks, that Mrs. 

pier had opinions of his own. But never 

nepened up like this. 

i xe to hear your ideas on the subject,” she 

x herself ‘back for an interview. 

)ffice, looking at it one way, is a moral and 

ike that of a minister of the gospel. Is it 

ther who says: ‘To go against one’s con- 

er just nor right’? But what troubles me, 

yw many consciences ’ave I got? If I carry 

.cround with me, as I should, shall I carry it 

4 a man of the world?”’ 

shuld say offhand that your conscience as a 

-? be pretty good, since you are the champion 
Island.” 

ate, that is the trouble. I am not a butler 
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s|not. In private life I am at times a real- 
it’; at others I am a motorist and country 
still others I affect the opera and take Mrs. 
> at fashionable ’otels. Mrs. Shallope, you 
e| very liberal wage, and from my savings, 
ssigo, I was able to acquire some property 
clemned by her estate at Esterberry where 
coming in later, and I was able to turn a 
small lots. At Esterberry I am known as 
oresident of the Plunkett Villa Sites. Then 
ir] through McCosh, Mrs. Shallope’s chauf- 
’and racing runabout which I have ’ad 
efand which I often take out for tours or runs 
edway. On such occasions I register as 
uy, the name being 
1 manner of speak- 
Yew York, at dan- 
* parties, 1 am Mr. 
Island, the name 
ste of a solid gentle- 

I ease iets 92 
y¢ old fraud!” cried 

2 amused than 
Hw can you bear to 
qadruple life? Sup- 
all Mrs. Shallope.”’ 
n’t, miss.”” Owley 
erfect confidence. 


nu, Owley. And 
call Mrs. Shallope 


ld?” 
" Old Owley cov- 


on». “’Ow could they 
it of the world? It 
ja@nation, miss, and 
—mocking about a 
h; ’arm am I doing 
3, as they say? I 
y hilling for shilling, 
lrn as Mr. Plunkett ~ 
Ses or ’’Arold ’Atha- 
2)peedway all goes 
“ence, making me a 

as it were.” 

‘s your conscience, 


», there it is. But 
istion with me: Is 
ee pagan or Chris- 
rag to the philoso- 
zhe, you might say, 
alist. And Marcus 
Ss quite frankly: 
elf to the circum- 
lo im? 

7 Ray says’’—here 
sed her lips, which 
{ouritanical—‘‘that 
ht going round giv- 
us. Why can’t you 


Ms, if you'll pardon 


with you, miss, on what you say about - 


“For heaven’s sake! And what is your name?” 

“Bird, miss—Samuel Bird. I use Owley for the hours 
when I am in service.” 

‘*Well, you are a complex!”’ 

““Yes, miss.” 

Doubtless the Complex would have gone into further 
explanations had not a bell rung, signaling him to bow 
himself out of the room. Emily resumed her writing with 
an added zest. A moment later the bearer of many cog- 
nomens reappeared. 

‘Mrs. Shallope asks, miss, if it is convenient for you to 
come to her room.” 

Emily found her aunt sitting at an oval mirror in an 
oval dressing room the walls of which were paneled in deli- 
cate greenish brocade between slender ivory pilasters. 
The oval carpet that covered the floor was of an old French 
design and the windows were hung with mulberry. Aunt 
Carmen was engaged in her favorite indoor pastime, which 
consisted simply of being waited on, A personal maid was 
anxiously arranging the great lady’s coiffure, and a brow- 
beaten seamstress, who had come out for orders from a 
New York modiste, was gathering together garments 
contemptuously rejected, and preparing to depart. When 
Aunt Carmen was in one of her moods departing was 
always a pleasurable occupation. 

She was a flabby, haggard woman, whose stringy biceps 
showed unlovely below the sleeve fringe of her dressing 
sacque. On her neck, slightly below and behind her ears, 
two small scars glowed angry red. These were from wounds 
inflicted two years ago by a beauty surgeon who guaranteed 
to reduce sagging chins; the chins sagged again after a 
time, but the scars remained. Emily caught a flash of her 
eyes in the mirror. They were still beautiful, tempestuous 
and gypsy black, very like those of Emily’s cousin, the 
frivolous Rosamonde Vallant. Aunt Carmen was:scolding 
vigorously; obviously the closing paragraph of a long 
tirade. 

“Thompson, you can do my hair without pulling it, I 
know you can. You’ve snatched half of it out already 
with your clumsy fingers. I haven’t any hair to lose. If I 
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“‘What Do You Think I Ought to Do About That?’’ Mrs. Shallope Wailed 
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want to tear my hair I’ll do it myself. Heaven knows, I 
have worries enough sometimes to want to snatch it out by 
handfuls. Where in the world are you putting that comb? 
Horrors! Take it out! I look like the Queen of Sheba!” 

Her quick black glance caught the reflection of Emily in 
the mirror, whereupon she jerked round so rapidly as to 
pull the comb from Thompson’s patient fingers. 

“‘Himily darling,” she said in the sweetest possible tone, 
“come here and kiss me. Where have you been?” 

“T was answering some letters, and Owley said 

“To be sure. I’ve missed you dreadfully. If it wasn’t 
for you, dear, I sometimes think I should be murdered in 
my bed.”’ 

“There, aunty!’’ consoled her ambassadress, laughing 
and embracing the lean shoulders. ‘‘If there’s an uprising, 
you know, we can all lock ourselves into the Fort.” 

Aunt Carmen, it might be explained, had explicit faith 
in that oak-ribbed garret in the old wing, where she in- 
sisted Revolutionary Shallopes had barricaded themselves. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, my dear,’ complained Aunt 
Carmen. Then turning with sudden ferocity upon the 
browbeaten seamstress: ‘‘ You still here?” 

“This peignoir, madame ——”’ 

“Take it away! This is no packing room. Take it back 
to New York and tell Madame Bleriot never to send me 
such trash again.” 

The miserable wretch slunk out of the presence, whereat 
Aunt Carmen turned her machine gun upon the unpro- 
tected Thompson. 

““You’ve done sufficient damage for the day, Thompson. 
You may go.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 
meant it. 

“You know, Emily,” said old Carmen in a hushed voice, 
as soon as her maimed victim had fled, “‘it’s wonderful how 
a spiritual belief sustains one. If it weren’t for my Religion 
of Love I should go raving mad.” 

The room was now cleared for dialogue, and Emily, sens- 
ing trouble, seated herself on the edge of a painted chaise 
longue. Snatching impetuously at a drawer of her dressing 
table Mrs. Shallope brought forth 
a torn shred of newspaper and 
handed it over to her niece. 

“What do you think I ought 
to do about that?” she wailed. 

Emily read the article, which 
covered a long column of print, 
and she was at first puzzled to 
guess why Aunt Carmen should 
be called upon to do anything. 
“Forum of Freedom Advances 
Views’? was the top headline, 
with subsidiary announcements 
that ‘“‘Mrs. Anddlusia Bally- 
moore Speaks for MoreSympathy 
Between Classes,”’ and ‘‘ Walter 
Syle Defines Bloodless Revyo- 
lution.”’ Subsequent paragraphs, 
rapidly slipped over, gave the 
impression that a great many 
illustrious names in New York 
society —mostly feminine—had 
come together in the Fritz He- 
bron ballrooms to voice a protest 
against Prussianism in American 
affairs. The blend of socialism 
and society was quite baffling to 
the girl, who handed the paper 
back with the comment: 

“The Mad Hatter is giving an- 
other party. It must have been 
wonderful!”’ 

“Don’t be so superficial!’ 
snapped Aunt Carmen; then 
added plaintively: ‘It’s that 
Ballymoore woman again.” In 
confidence Aunt Carmen always 
referred to the first wife of her 
late husband as ‘‘that Bally- 
moorewoman.” ‘‘They wouldn’t 
take her in the Red Cross because 
she was pro-German. Up to the 
time of the armistice she was so- 
cially dead. And now see what 
she’s doing! Chairman, if you 
please, of the Whangdoodle 
Forum! And everybody listen- 
ing to the voice of the prophet. 
Emily, what shall we do about 
ney 

“Tf I were you, Aunt Carmen,” 
spoke the young oracle, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t do anything.” 

**Shouldn’t do anything?”’ 
The old voice rose to a queru- 
lous pitch. ‘‘When she’s done 
everything within her power to 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Thompson said it as if she 
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to a motion-picture producer that Harold Han- 

kinson, dashing clubman in Reel Four of The 
Love Dragon, goes into a telephone booth with mauve 
spats and comes out with tan spats; or that Muriel 
Mullins in The Girl Who Should Have Known Better 
does not in the big cabaret scene wear the same hair 
net in which she fled her aunt’s palatial flat ten minutes 
before to face the cruel world alone— 
alone; or that John B. Hardtack, the 
multimillionaire in Dollars to Dough- 
nuts, smokes through six reels a ten- 
inch cigar that never grows shorter. 

I have wished to write picture pro- 
ducers in my own behalf, though I 
think mine is a valid grievance. 
Pent in a picture palace for thirty 
minutes I am conscious of a great 
need to smoke. I think to myself 
it would be a help if only someone 
on the screen would smoke. Then 
I must watch the juvenile lead— 
that maddeningly beautiful lad 
with the wealth of varnished hair, 
the pearly teeth, the pouting red 
lips, the baby stare—select a price- 
less cigarette from a jeweled humi- 
dor, gracefully light it, take one 
good whiff and carelessly toss his 
treasure into a Ming celery dish 
of the Fourth Dynasty so he can 
do some male soubrette stuff with 
the spoiled society girl whois going 
to get him into trouble. 

Why should he be let to harrow 
the feelings of every smoker pres- 
ent? Doesn’t he know that every 
one of them at that moment would 
like to impair his perfect den- 
tition with one good wallop? Why 
not a law compelling every screen 
actor, under penalty of having 
his head shaved, to finish every 
cigarette down to the last quar- 
ter inch and register hearty regret when he must drop it? 

Little things like this are going to make or break moving 
pictures in the near future. This and a few other little 
things would cause the audience—or the optience—to quit 
noticing that Hilary Highball’s beard stopped growing the 
moment he was cast away on the desert island; or that 
Merry Little Sunshine, the tenement brat, goes into the 
Dutchman’s for a bucket of beer for poor. mother, who is 
so ill, and comes out with a different wig on. 


M: IDEA of a mental dud is someone who writes 
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Wise Fans and Discounted Climaxes 


UT just a moment! Can we justly blame these critics? 

What else have they to think about at a moving pic- 
ture? They know all the plots, all the characters, all the 
director’s tricks. After two hundred feet of any picture they 
could find their way blindfolded along the remaining four 
thousand eight hundred feet to the fade-out of the lovers. 
Perhaps it is small wonder they have taken up this side 
line of diversion to while away the hour. I suppose it 
becomes a sort of mental golf. I suppose further, if picture 
plays continue what they are, that shrewd producers in 
desperation will be catering to just this element. They 
will knowingly commit those errors which a writer in this 
weekly not long ago assured us they now strive to.avoid. 
With each film sent out will go its bogey score to incite the 
fans, and there will be medals for those who do better 
than bogey by ferreting out errors not intended. I have 
always said there was a future for motion pictures if the 
business could be handled right. ' 

If this device should fail to avert ruin—and I freely offer 
it here—something else will have to be done. Perhaps 
something in the way of giving picture patrons a good 
show. Producing managers seem to have thought of 
everything else. They now give a high-priced tenor, a 
symphony orchestra, an organ recital and wonderfully 
cunning photography, but the play itself is what it was 
when the music was provided by one nonchalant pianist 
who needed only to play the Hearts and Flowers waltz, a 
bit of chase music and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
But in those days a photograph that actually moved was 
a thrilling novelty and people in front had no time to 
notice that the villain had miraculously changed from 
lace to button shoes while dragging off the heroine to a 
fate worse than death. 

Now it is a wise old picture audience that nightly 
assembles. They know screen folks as Darwin knew 
animals. They know that none of them ever dies a natural 


Nowadays Real Writers Get 


bed death save the careworn 
mother of peerless Pansy, 
who is slaving in Hanni- 
gan’s Fried Pork Palace 
to buy her medicines. They 
know mother is going to 
pass when the doctor comes 
in with his kit. He doesn’t 
need to shake his head and pull 
up the sheet. They know that 
Pansy now doesn’t care what 
happens to her and that it will—nearly. 
They know that all other persons die 
deaths of violence, when they die at all; 
chiefly by gunshot wounds. So much 
for the mortuary statistics of filmland. 

They know John B. Hardtack, multi- 
millionaire, as well as they know the in- 
stallment collector. If they see a richly 
furnished drawing-room they 
know it belongs to someone who 
is rich; but if it is too richly fur- 
nished and has then had some 
more furniture from another set 
crowded in, including a five-gallon 
jar of goldfish, they know it is the 
den of old John Hardtack himself. 

They know his grizzled hair, his square 
jaw and his upper lip, that falls like an 
awning over the ten-inch cigar. They 
know the concrete moose on his front 
lawn. Grim old John B., called the 
Poison Oak of Wall Street, who owns 
all the railroads!. If he has a son or 
daughter they know he is a good man at 
bottom. But if he has no family, or is the guard- 
ian of a beautiful ward with perfect teeth, aged 
eighteen, they know he has already stolen the 
girl’s money and means to marry her to a scoun- 
drelly business accomplice whose help he needs 
because the fellow has, secretly bought up the 
paper-cup privilege for ail day coaches. All to- 
day’s audience needs is a start on this picture. 
They know as well as the director that Tom, 
Nell’s childhood sweetheart from Lodgepole, Nebraska, will 
invent a cup made from artificial paper and put John B. 
where he won’t be annoyed by reporters. 

If to a modest but happy little home in the Bronx a 
young husband brings his boyhood friend to dinner, they 
know friend is a viper who will lead the young wife to ruin 
in the next three reels—or would but for the timely 
mumps of her little one. They know that no picture 
husband has ever brought home a strange friend who 
didn’t start trouble. Hestarts it right at dinner, too, even 
if they have a lace tablecloth and ripe olives. Nothing can 
stop the devil. 

If the hero is a train robber they know he is playing the 
game square—a good honest thief who has taken it up to 
buy his dear old mother a new kitchen cabinet; and they 
are glad to see him get the rich city gal, tired of the empty- 
headed Eastern fops who wouldn’t have the red blood to 
stick up a train. 

If a particularly awkward tenderfoot comes to join the 
robber band, doesn’t everyone know he is a detective who 
can outride and outshoot every actor on the lot? 

_ If Patricia van Schuyler has a note from her mother, the 
New York society leader, asking her to come at once to 
the back room of a notorious dive in the toughest 
part of town, she starts at once, though people in 
front know this to be a trap set by the wealthy 
banker whom she has repulsed because his hair is 
thin, and that she will be rescued from the foul 
den—just in the nick of time, by heaven !—by Clar- 
ence Gashwiler, whom she has always, and with 
every apparent reason, considered a human cauli- 
flower. Gee! But won’t Clarence hurl those gang- 
sters round, breaking their arms and legs and com- 
ing out with only his cravat rumpled! 

And don’t these people know vampires? Those 
crimson-smiling females in daring gowns, of whom 
we see all that is worth seeing and much that is 
not? Haven’t they beheld decent families all ruined 
up by her, beginning with Chinless Chester, the . 
youngest, who slays himself in her purple-plush 
boudoir! But she only laughs and laughs—oh, so 
cruelly—rings for the janitor to take it away and 
begins on his brother, who is married to the dear- 
est, sweetest woman in all Hollywood; 
but little cares the hussy for that. 

And pretty soon this one has spent 
all his money and mortgaged his gravel- « ~ 
roofing concern, so mother sends father 


to beg the creature to please move int 
street—and don’t we know too well what: 
father? The next time he comes he has }| 
old-home bungalow. So they pry grandfat 
wheel chair and send him over to plead for { 
very next day grandfather is caught trying, 
with the silver and it looks bad for the fan} 
again conquers all, for the vampire uses | 
plexion wash and spoils her face, so son goes f}| 
and father goes back to mother and grandpa g 
grandma and the pianist breaks into Keep t) 
Burning. Children of ten to-day know th 
they know their third reader. : bet 

Full well also they know what will ensue; 
mountain pink, Sour Mash Sal, saves the | 
from the infuriated moonshiners of Polecat }} 
mistook him for a revenue officer. They kn} 
of the gripping drama of the big woods. Th! 
to expect the big fight in the frozen dram 
where strong men battle for supremacy. Tj 
the cabaret dancer is pure in heart—even ht 
should be; they know cowboys are honest; ty 
a gambler is honest if he wears a red-plu 
know that the young preacher who comes 
mining camp is a nasty scrapper, once h¢ 
know that a Mexican will commit murder 
two dollars; they know that gold is found ij 
in time to save the hero from going to wor! 
that district attorneys spend their days g} 
the offices of villains to sentence innocents 
years in Sing Sing; they know that every 
will have a sable coat in the last reel—if she iy 
mother’s dying words; they know that ad 
senting to meet an elderly roué in the priv: 
unsavory roadhouse at midnight does so tj} 
papers that will clear her dear father’s nan 
anything like what a cruel world might thin 


The Beginner’s Guide to Movie 


HEY know that an unmarried man mort 

five is a fiend in human form—if his hair ¢ 
on top or if he appears in evening dress. If} 
man stays out of evening dress and has thich 
be thirty-five or even forty-five and still b¥ 
is then an inventor. No inventor has eyerle 
And they never worry about little Lueyil 
Catnip Farm, who takes up with the cit 
though long betrothed to honest Sam Silo; 


They know that the Japanese are a prouci 
race who would rather take out their own wos 
the least aspersion of their honor. They aré 
the certainty that Back-Alley Berenice i 
handsome young society man, Leo Braunstil, 
is proved that she played the game squareli 


young wife who goes to the studio of one || 
fiancés to be painted in something less thi 
gown is innocent in the sight of heaven, n 


takes one glass of 
soul; but that the 
lionaire is saved 
where a man can 
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 out-there motif! What would screenland 
hout it? Out there in the great clean spaces 
men! Out there where God gives a man his 
y, there beyond the town’s corruption where 
jcolayed square! It is a bit surprising, too, 
there consists of a brief vista of street lined 
¢ And you don’t stay in the street either. The 
, »ace where men come to know consists of a 
: with a dancing floor and gaming tables. 
ted of that saloon. I long to edge into the 
} bar and ask why we should spend all our 
o} place, and offer to buy if they will come 
seet. But there I am held, though I would 
aiew set of characters. 
"yung Hubert Hardtack, whose father, old 
kas sent him out there to make good; and 
|,00, believe it implicitly. He is already doing 
.se-ups of him at the faro layout with stacks 
e:hing up to hig sports collar. And there is the 
nbler with his tragic face of cast-iron; and 
ii'-keeper’s wench, who loves the gambler but 
ujaever be. 
. wd case, yet she has aheart. She is thickly 
wh grease paint, but outside of that—or in- 
yfas you might say—she is all right. Does 
yithe beautiful Chicago society girl from the 
evances of the dive keeper and get shot in 
ndie in the arms of the lovely gambler, whose 
acast-iron as ever? 
, wly-locked Nan romps in—cherished idol of 
_, skirts of soubrette length, to take home her 
te, who can’t stand his liquor like he used to 
jfan is insulted by the Eastern villain who 
dhe beautiful Chicago girl out there to get her 
i} away from him. But Hubert Hardtack 
t2 faro table, tosses the villain into the air 
scends and is impaled on the antlers of the 
ied back of the bar, and coolly goes back 
n though not before mischievous Nan has 
ner telephone number. 
rés the fellow of base extraction who has been 
t2stage; and the athletic—but you wouldn’t 
he starts—preacher who is trying to hold 
x door; and a bevy of dance-hall girls who are 
n eart like the cabaret girls of New York but 
-\d liquor straight and smoke cigarettes; and 
jy cowboys at their hearty bar sports. 


int Try it on Your Own Poker 


) ame some more, but this will give you an idea 
he in the great clean spaces. It is the only 
ere shown on the screen, except a sunset 
the entwined couple when love has come into 


aliets of to-day know every soul in the place 
wat will happen. And when the big fight 
m0 evening in this resort ends peacefully—and 
tea widens to comprise all present, with guns 
(she wounded toppling, I don’t at all wonder 
lg} people in front notice that the calendar on 
1) December while it is June outside, and that 
ale piano player, has changed his shirt since 
aed. 

vonce asked: What else have they to think 
v( superhuman feats of strength and agility no 
jem. See the handsome gambler grasp a stout 
éeither end and bend it to a horseshoe to hang 
nk of the scoundrel who spoke rough to little 
-, you think this is not hard take it home and 
: own poker. A mechanical engineer assures 
dt be done by any human being that has ever 


& 
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walked the earth. Anyway, this canny audience giggles, 
for it knows the poker is a false poker. Or see the honest 
train robber drop from a third-story window into the 
saddle.ef his waiting bronco. The drop is about thirty 
feet. But the observers are bored. They know a man 
dropping that distance into a saddle would die a cruel 
death and break the back of his faithful steed. I know a 
rising young screen actor who blushes not quite unseen, 
and he can walk up the side of a church, vault a medium- 
sized barn, chin himself with his little finger and never 
thinks of mounting a horse save by a feat of levitation. 
He tells me that once in a gripping drama of love and hate 
he seized a big emotional opportunity and dropped into 
the saddle of his waiting bronco from a height of four 
feet. And he was laid up for four days, and the S. P. C. A. 
made him trouble because the bronco sustained bron- 
chitis or something just as bad. 

Which shows he is too stingy to hire a good director. 
That other director could have him make a forty-foot drop 
into a saddle with never a twinge of lameness. And no 
wonder that other audience merely tried to notice if the 
hero had stopped to have his hair cut between leaving the 
high window and nearly reaching the saddle. 

But isn’t this enough of cheap box-factory humor at the 
expense of a great art? Certainly it is! We are down to 
cases. 

I lately watched two pictures. The first was an illus- 
tration of the prevalent tendency of picture producers to 
film a story instead of a play. If you should happen 
not to recall the difference, Mary and her Lamb is a 
story, a charming story but devoid of drama; while the 
dramatic values of Little Red Ridinghood are tremen- 
dous. And this first picture had a little—but a very 
little—more drama than Mary and her Lamb. 

Hero betrothed to beautiful girl. But he plays polo, and 
that, of course, leads to drink, so girl breaks it off. Hero 
sees that drink is his curse. Tells his lawyer not to give 
him another cent of his fortune for a year because he is 
going out there to make good. He goes to Los Angeles, 
where girl has also gone to visit her aunt. Gets a job in the 
same house washing auntie’s five dogs—to show girl he can 
be a man. 

Girl wooed by villain. He looks all right but he is 
forty, wears evening dress and his hair is thinning. Oh, 
can nothing be done to warn our innocent young screen 
girls that an unmarried man more than thirty-five who 
wears evening dress and has thin hair is a moral leper? 
Not while picture directors have anything to say about it. 
Hero works hard in his dog laundry, for, of course, girl 
would never dream of hinting to auntie that he is really 
Clifford G. Coldslaw, the young mil- 
lionaire clubman of New York. 

Auntie says she must go to her coun- 
try place. Girl stays behind. Los 
Angeles is countrified enough for her. 
Villain still woos. For twenty-five min- Lees 
utes we have had pure narrative. Now 5 
we get drama. Hero comes halfway 
down the central staircase 
and listens while villain 
plots with accomplice. This 
is drama because the scoun- 
drels never once glance up 
to see him overhearing 
them. True, it is not an 
original situation, because 
somewhere at some time I 
am certain I recall a play 
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Come With Me to the Film Quarter and Linger Outside One of the Factories as the Noon Whistle Blows 
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in which the hero overheard the villain plotting. But let 
us be glad even of this, for the evening wears on. 

Auntie telephones from her country place that she is 
ill and girl says she must go to her. Villain says he will 
take her in his car. Hero, knowing the plot, hooks on 
behind. Even if he hadn’t overheard the plot he would 
have known as well as we do that when a young girl 
receives a message to hasten to the bedside of a sick 
relative it is a vile trap. 

No one surprised when car stops before a neat bunga- 
low, which is not auntie’s country place but the villain’s 
foul den. He takes girl inside and she sees in a flash that 
he has brought her here for no good purpose. She says: 
“‘T loathe—I despise you!” 

And the undercurrent of bitterness in this speech 
makes him a perfect demon. 

Merciful heaven! Can nothing save a pure young society 
girl from this fiend in evening dress? Where is hero? 
Well, Cliff got bumped off nine miles back because the 
director already has cold feet and knows he must stop at 
nothing. Surely help will never get here until too late— 
too late! ; 

No! Thank heaven! The boy is here! He breaks a 
window, he leaps into the room. A moment more and all 
might have been lost, but here heis. The villain shoots at 
him. Not being in the audience he thinks maybe you can 
kill a star. Thrilling combat between strong men for a 
good woman’s love. Who wins? Don’t be silly! 


Saved by a Simple Cloudburst! 


ERO with girl on to auntie’s country place. Safe at 
last! And the director has worked hard, but still he 
is sore vexed. Receiving for production a story that even 
those magazines catering exclusively to the unbrowed 
would have turned down with hoots of scorn, he has done 
what man could. He has had a technically correct villain; 
the girl was a pippinese; the hero a nice attractive chap 
not offensively beautiful, indeed with that blobby human 
sort of nose that most of us have to muddle through with; 
auntie was expensively gowned and used a lorgnon as all 
aunts must; ‘and the dogs were always sure of a laugh. 
Still the director knows he has pulled a bloomer. He 
must have a sensational finish to make people forget it. 
And about a dozen years ago he had seen a performance 
of The Fortune Hunter, in which at the final curtain the 
clasped lovers stood in a garden at evening unconscious of 
the gentle rain that fell upon them and the good old silvery- 
haired father came out and held an umbrella over the fond 
pair. So he said “‘Good!’’ And now he put his clasped lovers 
in a garden; but he knew that no common shower 
would make the audience forget, so he turned on a 
cloudburst. The lovers, standing under Bridal Veil 
Falls, never stir as the deluge pours off 
their faces. As there is no silvery-haired 
father in the cast, auntie’s butler comes 
on and raises both hands, palms out, at 
the wholly incredible spectacle. 

Then I recalled a learned 
barber I had once met in 
the heart of the Los Angeles 

Fa film district. He was a 
moving-picture expert and 
told me that the director 
was the person most im- 
portant to the success of 
this art. He was warm, in- 
deed, in his praise of di- 
rectors thereabouts. He 
said: ‘‘ Yes, sir, now I want 
to tell you, some of them 

directors has got 
very imaginary 
minds.” 
(Continued on 
Page 134) 
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Men, Women and Events During Hight Decades 
mestmecn Smerican distory=By hlenry Watterson T 


[es Grant in my } 
own house. I had often been invited front after the War ‘ 

: 

| 


to his house. As far back as 1870 John who for many years 
Russell Young, a friend from boyhood, Democratic Party we 
came with an invitation to pass the Bayard, of ‘Delaware, 
week-end as the President’s guest at Thurman, of Ohio. | 
Long Branch. Many of my friends had They were alike yet t 
cottages there. Of afternoons and was by nature an aij 
evenings they played an infinitesimal from a line of aristoc, 
game of draw poker. was by birth a comma: 
“John,” my answer was, “I don’t and reserve inclining tc} 
dare to do so. I know that I shall fall cratic. Each in his 
in love with General Grant. We are familiars prone to good 
living in rough times—particularly in were to the many rath| 
rough party times. We have a rough inaccessible. As he gr¢ 
presidential campaign ahead of us. If became the victim of }| 
I go down to the seashore and go in ness. It had been in} 
swimming and play penny-ante with grew exceeding sensitiy| 
General Grant I shall not be able to not hear he would not]; 
do my duty.” as a kind of self-defens(| 
It was thus that after the general had before his time and ap: 
gone out of office and made the famous formal, his natural ben} 
journey round the world, and had come days altogether genial. 
to visit relatives in Kentucky, he painful to his early frie 
accepted a dinner invitation from me, casion of acrid remark] 
and I had a number of his friends to who wanted to be ill-n! 
meet him. Thurman, like Bayal 
Later on he took desk room in Victor tain the capital prize | 
Newcomb’s private office in New York. lottery. The ‘Old Re! 
There I saw much of him, and we be- a nickname following) 
came good friends. He was the most taking snuff and of us’ 
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interesting of men. Soldierlike—mono- Mr. Watterson’s Library and Work Room at “Mansfield” kerchief of that chai 
syllabic—in his official and business frequent votes for Pra 
dealings, he threw aside all formality and reserve in his social At once I went over to Washington, taking Stephen conventions. But he could never reach | 


intercourse, delightfully reminiscential, indeed a capital French with me. When we entered the President’s apart- He was put up for Vice President on the ti) 
story teller. I do not wonder that he had constant and ment in the White House he advanced smiling to greet us, land in 1888, the year of defeat. When, in} 


disinterested friends who loved him sincerely. saying: ‘‘I know what you boys are after; you mean ——” ‘“‘came back,” Thurman was left out in th} 

It has always been my opinion that if Chester A. Arthur “Yes, Mr. President,” I answered, ‘‘we do, and if who; in his first administration, had bel 
had been named by the Republicans as their candidate in ever ——” State, being in his second sent as Ambassa) 
1884 they would have carried the election, spite of what ““T have thought over it, sworn over it, and prayed over I remonstrated with Mr. Cleveland in 1 
Mr. Blaine, who defeated Arthur in the convention, had _ it,”’ he said, ‘‘and I am going to pardon him!”’ “T have never met Judge Thurman,” sé 
said and thought ; “ey 
about the nomina- hea 
tion of General 56 ’ Pre} 
Sherman. Arthur swe) 
belonged to the Thu 
category of lovable tinul 
men in public life. Lan} 

There was a gal- mar! 
lant captain in the havi 


army who had 
slapped his colonel 
in the face on pa- 
rade. Morally, as 
man to man, he had 
the right of it. But 
military law is inex- 
orable. The verdict 
was dismissal from 
the service. I went 
with the poor fel- 
low’s wife and 
daughter to see Gen- 
eral Hancock at 
Governor’s Island. 
It was amost affect- 
ing meeting—the 
general, tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, 
taking them into his 
arms, and, when he 
could speak, saying: 
“T can do nothing 
but hold up the 
action of the court 
till Monday. Your 
recourse is the Presi- 
dent and a pardon. 
I will recommend it, 
but’’—putting his 
hand upon my 
shoulder—‘“‘here is 
the man to get the 
pardon if the Presi- 
dent can be brought 
to see the case as PHOTO. BY THE ROYAL PHOTO COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 

most of us see it.” A Corner of “‘Mansfield’'—the Kentucky Home of Mr. Watterson 
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once said to Turner, 
eae look as you 
y Re 
jiter replied, ‘‘No, I 
iey ought to look.” 
iner was an artist and 
jy an academic inter- 
1 contemplating the 
saily from Movieland 
Jss a similar question 
| chaps and receive a 
):he bell ringers of the 
also artists and their 
jatertain rather than 


yarly every epigram 
\iction, and I shall 
« me about truth being 
\, ction, for the truth 
¢naleptics is—oh, so 
than the pretty fic- 
2 their alleged behalf. 
tnean that all movie 
esting. On the con- 
fhe most widely pub- 
\very stupid. I have 
Iie a come-on boost 
{ nimaginative Cham- 
4.2 in which it hopes to 
iy of other cities with 
2S: 
yer cent of the world’s 
are manufactured in 
“Thirty thousand 
red in the industry !”’ 
jvutput is valued’ at 
Then follow won- 
+) showing how the 
€1 to end, would reach the nebular hypoth- 
\ito that effect. “Manufactured,” “out- 
| ’—these are terms of percenters rather 
| 
4 ms are determined upon the truth, as my 
| ail conclusively shows; but not such cold 
] ey are more interested in knowing whether 
» actually does use toilet water on her oat- 
Jr Harry Loveless really believes in dream 
fives with ketchup, than in any vulgar 
1 superlative and dizzy. 
|.s statistical statement I find our respected 
Sommerce indulging in a dash of art, for he 
}isumes an attitude of unctuous merit 
4igeles now ranks as an art-center with 
, and East Aurora. 
arts are a-measure of civilization and are 
»ssed in the great cultural centers of the 
| it strange that we find the largest of them 
h and maturity way off in the nethermost 
s United States? But this does not mean 
)ama is the fruit of a ripened Los Angelenic 
i contrary, the local Angels knew nothing 
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John Jacob Astor Plays the Part of One of War’s Heroes 


{’ PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSAL FILM CO, 
Minnehaha Drives Mrs. Ford Through a Set ina 
Well:Known Car. Above —Even the Daughter of 
a President Catches the Spirit of Make Believe 


of this sudden child of the gods until it was sent out here by 
the doctors to grow up in the sunshine. Fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of climate and scenery is responsible for making 
Los Angeles the moving-picture center of the world! 
Really our boostburgers should be burning incense to the 
gods rather than throwing Cecil Brunners at themselves. 


And what of the news and feature 
stories the happy bell ringers send 
out? I know from my letters that 
much of the domestic-happiness stuff 
has a downright depressing effect 
upon the readers. What earthly 
chance has a girl in Brockville, On- 
tario, if her soul mate of the screen 
turns out to be an ordinary common 
man, tied forever to some kind-faced 
Jane who won’t let go? Many a 
romantic thrill has petered out in the 
sirupy syntax of a domestic-happiness 
feature story. And my, the truth 
would have been so much more 
readable! 

And think of the blow to one’s 
poesy when the hero, who we have 
come to believe actually sleeps in his 
chaps and spurs, is photographically 
shown in sport shirt and silk hose, 
abandoning his splendid proportions 
to the undulations of a hammock, 
and attempting to read a profound 
treatise on hyperbolic paraboloids. 
Somehow, we didn’t believe Harry 
LeGrand was that sort of a boy— 
and he isn’t. He never lounges in 
hammocks, and his mentality would 
not crave paraboloids—however hy- 
perbolic they might be. 

If one really believed the stuff the 
publicity fellows send out the colon- 
ist specials would be jammed with 
men from the East who would ad- 
mire to live in a town where bathing 
girls capered through the principal 
streets, and movie queens lolled 
ravishingly about the parks with their Pekingese poodle 
pets. No, dear folk of the rising sun, our stars do not shine 
among the rose geraniums, surrounded by their doting 
relatives and great Danes. What they really do is a lot 
more interesting and snappy, and I am going to record it. 
I shall tell the truth of Movieland, let the slips fall where 
they may. 

I am really writing this story in the interest of the poor 
working girl—that is, the poor working girl who has to 
square off the questions the fans propound. I am merely 
one of some thirty or forty secretaries who are called upon 
to answer a ton of mail a week, and to tell the truth about 
Gloria Gladsome as nearly as we dare. 

First, as we say in the pictures, let us alibi our location 
so that we may mentally environ our characters as they 
appear upon the screen. What are the physical aspects of 
the stage upon which our actors strut their cinematic 
appearances? And more important still, how do they 
deport themselves after the final cut of the day’s mimicry? 

Contrary to the general belief, few studios are now 
loeated within the borders of Los Angeles proper, for their 
growing needs have demanded room—acres of it—and this 
(Continued on Page 61) 


Serving Tea at the Girls’ Studio Club 
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Danny Called Every Other Evening and Came to Dinner on Sunday and Took Joan to Drive 


She sat on the broken-springed sofa under the window 

of her tiny downstairs bedroom and tried to believe it, 
and held Rose’s hands.. She held them stiffly and awk- 
wardly, as a New England girl holds her best friend’s hands 
in the rare times of stress when she holds them at all. Rose 
was Joan’s best friend. She had come straight from the 
station to Joan to-night, and into Joan’s room in spite of 
Aunt Ellen and old Hannah, the cook, keeping guard out- 
side. She had left her husband and her two babies and the 
September sessions of dance and bridge clubs in her New 
York suburb to come home to Carter’s Falls and be Joan’s 
matron of honor, but she looked like the bride, this dear 
little Rose, so blond, so blue-eyed, so young, with her big 
hat and short trim skirts, though she was twenty-eight, 
like Joan. Joan wore for the last time her old red eider- 
down wrapper and underwear mended, patched and mended 
again with small exquisite stitches to save her trousseau 
things. Her hair hung in two great, soft, untidy black 
braids over her shoulders and her eyes were night-black in 
the lamplight. Sunshine and shadow and the long and 
short of it, they used to call her and little Rose in high- 
school days. It was of such things—of such little things— 
that Joan thought to-night. 

Joan Carter was going to marry Danny Price to-morrow. 
The dark little garden under her low-silled window would 
be there to-morrow night and Joan would not. All up and 
down the narrow sparsely lit street in front of the house, 
the main street of the town, they were talking about it— 
talking and talking. By the flickering light of the hand 
lamp on the marble stand beside her bed her room was 
changed and empty. Her trunks were gone; everything 
was gone from the big square closet except one dress and 
her suit, blue serge as usual, but an out-of-town tailor had 
fitted the coat, though Joan and a seamstress had managed 
the skirt. The dress, a dim mist and flutter of ruffles, 
white, so white, was a wedding dress—her wedding dress; 
she was going to marry Danny. 

No, Joan could not believe it. She could feel nothing. 

Her heart was a little cold lump inside her. But Rose 
in her gay, empty voice that seemed to come to Joan out of 
a past irrevocably lost, like voices of dead children, had 
just said something that Joan heard; it touched the cold 
thing that was Joan’s heart, though it could make it no 
warmer. 

“Dear, I know,” Rose said. “I’m an old married lady 
now, but I know how you feel to-night.” 

“Do you? I don’t,” Joan said. Joan’s voice was quite 
quiet and low, though it was hard to keep it so—hard to 
meet Rose’s blue baby eyes. ‘‘Supper will be over at the 
Franklin House. You must go.” 


a] she: was going to marry Danny to-morrow. 


“Show me your veil first. I can’t wait to see it.” 

“You have waited,” said Joan, ‘‘ten years. Rosy, you 
were here last summer when I announced my engagement. 
They would not talk much to my best friend, but they 
would talk. They always talk. Tell me just what they 
said. What they say about Danny and me.” 

“Say? Why, Darby and Joan. That’s what they call 
you. You were going together first year in high school 
when our crowd first paired off.’’ Rose, embarrassed, 
slipped into old phraseology, old-fashioned already even 
in Carter’s Falls; where the manners and customs it named 
persisted still. ‘‘He never had another girl and you never 
had another fellow.” 

ce INO:7” 

“You’ve been engaged—why, years! We all knew you 
were engaged, though until last summer you wouldn’t say 
so, even to me.” 

ce Nig 

“Sweethearts.” Rose’s tiny patent-tipped boot kept 
time to the unforgotten tune. ‘‘Your solo. The High 
School Quartet. Remember? Well, you were always 
sweethearts. And I hadn’t even met my Bill. I was wast- 
ing my time. We all were, but you. You are the only girl 
in the crowd that’s married the first boy she went with.” 

“‘T am the last girl in our crowd that’s married.” 

“I—I know,” Rose said. She had risen now and slipped 
with little nestling motions into her coat with the modish, 
tapering silhouette, her fluffy, premature furs. She looked 
like a picture out of the fashion magazines from which 
Joan’s trousseau was copied, though Joan’s poor little 
trousseau did not. Joan stood with both hands on Rose’s 
shoulders, looking down into her sweet shallow eyes. 

“What else do they say about me?” 

“Nothing. What else could they say?” 

“Oh, nothing! Good night, Rose. Rose, dear.” 

“Good night. Sleep tight.’’ It was their ancient for- 
mula, whispered when two small, white nightgowned girls 
who had talked half the night without permission went to 
sleep at last, cuddling close in the winter cold. And sud- 
denly Rose threw both arms round Joan and held her tight, 
as that little girl had done. 

“Sleep tight. Dream right.” 

“Joan, what will you dream to-night? It will come 
true—what you dream on your wedding eve.” 

“T know what I shall dream. I know.” 

“Joan, this isn’t good night. It’s—good-by. We’ll re- 
hearse at nine. I’ll help you dress. I want to fix your veil. 
Ill drive with you to the church, but so will Aunt Ellen. 
I shan’t see you much at the reception. I’ll have to be in 
the kitchen. Hannah’ll cry. I shan’t see you alone again 
until after—after—oh, Joan, are you happy?” 


“Rosy,’’ whispered Joan, “I’m tired.” 

“But you love him? You do love Danny 

“e Vesa 

“Then it’s all right,” Rose said. ‘‘That’sy 
to know. That’s why I made them let me 
had to know. I had to ask you to-night. Joa 
little fool. I always was. That’s why the b 
best. But you’re different. You’re wonderf 
Joan. Like a star in the dark. I want you 
And you will. No matter what you have b 
you will—if you love him.” 

It was still in Joan’s little room. Rose’ss\ 
voice had stopped. There was no place for it] 
for Rose. This small dun-colored room, empty 
as a nun’s cell, held only its own secret mem¢ 
ishing dreams. Joan drew back from Rose. - 
moving with stiff slow steps, she went to the 
stood looking out at the garden. It was moon 
less to-night. She opened the window—twel 
the top and six at the bottom, Aunt Ellen’s wa 
ered théshade. She put her shapeless crochetet 
by side at the head of the bed, got her nightgow 
the pillow and shook it out. She did not gla 
It was quite as if she had forgotten that Ro 

‘Joan, you are happy? Joan, won’t you sp 

Joan was busy with the bed now, folding 
counterpane neatly back, turning back the e¢ 
angles carefully, as if a night’s comfortable re 
her, and nothing else. When it was all arrang' 
and looked at Rose. a 

“Love?” she said. 

She stopped. Her eyes grew veiled and abs| 
and life seemed to be gone from her face—th 
framed in night-black hair—leaving it quiet, ' 
asleep already and dreaming. . 

“T went with Danny ten years. Ten y 
wouldn’t marry me. Love!” said Joan. “L 


A girl and a boy sat side by side, at the 
hayrack, eating sheepnose apples. 

The hayrack was mounted on runners. It 
smoothly and quickly through an untravele! 
level and thick with snow. Behind them, 
hayrack, groping for the apples scattered loo! 
coating of hay that lined the rack for warm 
over rugs, laughing and scuffling and happ. 
world, their crowd, the younger set of Cart 
fore them, as they looked out at the end of t! 
white wide fields, a winding ribbon of whit! 
everywhere, behind them and all round then 
the morning sun on the blue-white snow. 


dressed alike—in fur coats with cardigan 
eath and clumsy buckled overshoes. The 
, jue toboggan cap and looked like a sleepy but 
renie. A stocky, sturdy boy he was, with a 
nnd wide-set black eyes and blue-black hair, 
ikcurl into tiny rings at the temples, and the 
I finely cut, but a shade too small. The girl 
. tam, silky and fine. Her face bloomed be- 
, warm winter rose. It was a birthday pres- 
len did not approve of birthdays, but some- 
from Boston always arrived by coincidence 
. 4s her sixteenth birthday and she would have 
nq@etter party than a picnic to Carter’s Lake. 
‘al! It was strange to come from the oldest 
tan with half the town named after you, and 
s¢ that you could not afford to shingle one lit- 
_dwn house on Main Street. But this did not 
r/Nothing did to-day. She must not tell the 
ydd laugh at her—but she had a feeling that 
iz to remember to- 
snver it always. She 
yiso happy it hurt. 
sat fast inside the 
n(urs. She wanted to 


ki 


g od, Joan?”’ 
xine, Danny.” Dan- 
43 careless and lazy. 


eked, too, the way his 
the temples, and 
just above his left 
id never noticed it 


Ju’ll know me when 


afar asyoulike! My 


en got a cent’s worth. 
kd of sitting still, col- 


said Danny with 
St?” 

ilyt was far from still 
yick now. Joan and 
urd and faced their 
Th crowd was in its 
nt at high school—its 
: ‘shadow of impend- 
at ns and partings dis- 
tdlay. It was, in the 
F'aPrentiss, its licensed 
. troubadour, a sing- 
1 ¢d a spooning crowd. 
1s, guitar and a ukulele 
sosbooks of the High 
lai>t were tossing about 
r; asides a drum, which 
‘tisiad procured for this 
—1 one knew where— 
tk: it consoled him in 
m3. The lady of his 
\aldand Fat had come 
lajand it was his idea 
9 1e forget this for a 
—(forget him. Stand- 
a he front end of the 
wh the drum clasped 
toiis heart as such an 
‘olect could be, Fat was 
) sig, while the crowd 
eee not con- 
at'mpt to prevent him, 
‘iv ome favorite chorus. 
leizath the noise the 
2 crowd was not to 
tcpoon. The lake and 


in| r sheltering rugs, arms slipping round yielding 
anilittle Rose Warren pillowed her blond head on 
rejter’s shoulder, openly, unashamed. 

0¢ed at the abandoned picture calmly. She was 
it; It was quite harmless and meaningless, like 
tts tumbling each other about. Joan and Danny 
spn. There was nothing to it, they agreed. It 
he To-day it did not look very foolish. Rose 
Y with her blond curls close to Red’s auburn 
nestled close to Danny’s shoulder, warm under 
‘shared. Even Fat’s clowning did not sound 
to-day. 
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“Rosy, you are my posy,’”’ he sang, paying court— 
with extravagant gestures—to Rose. 

“Fat, can the rough stuff,” urged Red. 

“All right for yous, Mister Red,” Fat replied simply. 
And then striking an attitude and crashing out a prelude 
on the drum, he lifted his plaintive tenor in a tune they all 
knew. Fat had taught them'to know it too well: 


Here’s to Rose and Red, drink it down! 
Here’s to Rose and Red, and the nice dark woods ahead —— 


The crowd groaned and became almost silent. They 
knew what was coming—Fat’s favorite stunt, an unmixed 
delight to him and to no one’else—a long monologue, half 
spoken and half sung, in the vein of stump speeches and 
topical songs and dealing one by one with the personal 
habits, the past, present and future of all the crowd. Fat 
was now well under way: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us to-night 

Joan looked away, across the blue-whitesnow. Shehad 


” 


Minutes in the Moonlit Garden With No Word Spoken Were the Best of All 


heard all this before. Fat’s voice sounded sweet when he 
sang, though, if you did not think what the words were— 
the silly words. Joan was happy; more happy every min- 
ute. Her happiness was a warm real thing in her heart, 
like the warm furs round her. Joan closed her eyes. The 
hayrack seemed to go faster if your eyes were shut. You 
could not see the white fields and dark woods slip by; you 
could only hear the runners creak and slide on the close- 
packed snow. They hurried as if they were chasing some- 
thing; something that was there ahead in the dark of the 
woods; something beautiful. Joan wanted to go faster. 

“We have with us to-night Mr. Danny Price and Miss 
Joan Carter.” 
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Joan shook out her skirts, rubbed her eyes and sat up. 
Danny’s arm felt stiff and tense against hers. It was their 


‘turn. Fat was talking about her and Danny. Danny was 


very angry when Fat talked—really angry—but Fat did 


‘not know that. Nobody knew it but Joan. She watched 


Danny proudly and anxiously. Fat had nothing very new 
or funny to say about them to-day. 

‘““Here’s to Joan and Danny! She won’t even hold his 
hanny! Joan is a sweet girl, but stand-offish. She’ll die 
an old maid. No wedding bells for her.”’ 

“Cut it out!’ said Danny. It was only the conventional 
protest of a gentleman protecting his lady, but a faint 
angry purple tinted his frost-red cheeks. “Some day you'll 
go too far.” 

“Well, you won’t! You’ll never go too far and you'll 
never go toofast. You’rea Price. Ladies and gentlemen,” 
Fat waved his hand grandly, like a side-show lecturer ex- 
hibiting freaks, ‘‘the Prices are difficult. Good husbands 
and good providers, but difficult.” 

“Don’t let him get your goat, 

i Dan,” suggested Red. 
= j “You keep out of this, Red 
Worcester!—I said cut it out!” 

“Theard you,’ said Fat sweetly. 
“‘Here’s to Dan and Joan! She’s 
a girl I wouldn’t own.” 

“Oldstuff! Don’tmindhim!”’ 
voices advised. “‘Keep your hair 
on! Sit down!” 

“Danny, I don’t mind,” said 
Joan, trying to hold him. ‘We 
don’t mind.” 

But Danny, pushing her hands 
away, plunged forward to the 
front of the hayrack. Hestepped 
over intervening ‘arms, legs and 
musical instruments with the skill 
of experience, reached Fat and 
stood confronting him for one long 
silent minute, while the crowd, 
which enjoyed sudden fights— 
though it was used to them—was 
silent too. Then very deliberately 
Fat brought his drum into posi- 
tion and began to beat a tattoo 
onit; alight, insinuating rhythm, 
more teasing than any words; and 
Danny, catching him by the 
shoulders, struck it out of his 
hands. 

Fat jumped for it and there was 
a struggle, short but quite sharp, 
so that even old Hank, the crowd’s 
favorite driver on all expeditions, 
glanced back tosee. Then, assud- 
denly as it had begun, it was over. 
The drum, thrown from the rack, 
had crashed to the ground and the 
two boys stood still, panting, and 
looked at each other. 

“You don’t care for the 
music?” said Fat mildly. 

so lndomOtee 

“‘T’ll see you later,” said Fat in 
a quiet voice, which was not the 
voice of his clowning, ‘‘and, if you 
ask me, Joan is too good for you.” 

“T don’t ask you,’”’ Danny said. 

“Sit down, you kids! Nobody 
wants the old drum,” said Red, 
voicing public sentiment. No 
fight could long hold the center of 
this crowded stage. The drum 
was almost out of sight—only a 
black spot on the road. Danny 
climbed back to his place beside 
Joan. And already something else 
had caught the publiceye. ‘‘The 
long hill! Everybody sing!” 

A white slope showed far ahead 
down the winding road. It was 
up this hill that the walk to camp 
began. No team could pull a 
heavy load that last half mile to 
camp and Hank would drop his 
load there and go on ahead alone. But there was time 
now for one more song. 

“‘Something sad.’”’ The crowd liked sad songs best. 
“Egypt? Sweethearts, Joan. Sweethearts.” After brief 
but hot debate the song of the hour won out—Joan’s solo— 
now adopted by the crowd. Joan stood, steadying herself 
with a hand on Danny’s shoulder, and sang it, forcing her 
soft contralto so that it rang out triumphantly through the 
clear air: 


ie you and I be sweethearts just the same when we are 

old ? 

When along life’s future pathway autumn leaves turn into 
gold? (Continued on Page 97) 
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division ball club, were on the crest of a winning 

wave that had swept them to the head of the 
league. Big Ordie Ordell had lengthened their winning 
streak to nine games by taking both 
ends of a double-header with his su- 
perb pitching that afternoon before an 
overflow home crowd of thirty thou- 
sand hectic fans; and the club, from 
Laurence Duncan Wray, the presi- 
dent, to ‘little Mick Welsh, the bat 
boy, was wildly jubilant. 

True, it was only mid-May and the 
world’s series ticket speculators don’t 
begin to sprout until October. But 
the critics all agreed that Scrappy 
Doyle, the Bear Cats’ manager, had 
built up a real contender at last and 
the club was sailing along easily out 
in front of the pursuing field, six full 
games in the van. 

“Boy, you had everything,” 
grinned Doyle, slapping Ordell, the 
big right-hander, on his bare back as 
the latter came dripping from under 
the shower in the clubhouse. “You 
stood them guys right on their ears.” 

“T’ll say he did,” chuckled Jack 
Bates, the burly catcher. “I heard 
old Sy Jordan’s spine crack when he 
fanned at that curve in the fifth, and 
they none of ’em could see his fast 
one a-tall. They just closed their 
eyes and swang. Six hits in two 
games is kinda rotten, huh?” 

“Yep,”’ grunted the modest Ordie 
with a pleased smile as he dried him- 
self briskly. ‘‘I had the old hop on 
my fast one to-day.” 

“You said a box-scoreful,” an- 
nounced the catcher. ‘‘And for once 
in their crooked lives the umps were 
calling ’em right when you hooked 
that old pill over the corners. Now 
if we only don’t get jinxed we’re on 
our way to that old rag right now.” 

“Yeah, if we don’t get jinxed,” 
broke in Brick Larmore, the slugging 
center fielder, sardonically. ‘“‘If the umps don’t all get 
cross-eyed the minute they start callin’ ’em on us and if 
Ordie don’t go out and bust a couple of his vertibraes or 
sumpin when he’s drivin’ his machine some day, and if 
the engineer don’t run our train into an open switch 
when we’re makin’ that jump to Chicago, I’ll say we 
gotta swell chance for the old series coin at last. I been 
on this club five years now and the closest I ever come to 
a cut-in on a series purse is a slant at a photo of one in 
the newspapers.” 

No jinx or accidents appeared, however, and the Bear 
Cats continued their merry winning way with only an oc- 
casional defeat during their home stay. Then, on the eve 
of their departure for Chicago, Scrappy Doyle received a 
hot tip from Connors, a scout out in Idaho. And a few 
days later August Heitzmann joined the club. 

August joined the club with an inflated minor-league 
batting average, a flashy fielding style and a secret but 
persistent ambition to revolutionize the economic arrange- 
ment of the universe. He was a serious, intense young man 
of average height, a sallow complexion, jet-black hair, 
mournful mien, and was lithe, graceful in action and fast. 
He looked the student rather than the athlete—until seen 
in action. He even admitted to his club mates that he was 
a student—of scientific economics. 

But a brief trial in the pinch of an extra-inning game con- 
vinced Scrappy Doyle that he was also a ball player and 
a good one. For Heitzmann sauntered to the plate in the 
tenth inning with a runner on first base and cracked out 
a slashing triple along the third-base line that tied the 
score intoa knot. And later, in the twelfth inning, he twice 
saved the game with sensational stops at third base, where 
he had replaced Sammy Gorse, the veteran regular 
guardian. ; 

“This August baby is the goods,” quoth Doyle a little 
later in Cleveland as he conversed with several newspaper 
men ata hotel. “‘I stuck him in four games so far and he’s 
only hitting round five hundred and grabbing everything 
in sight in the infield. I gotta good notion to give him 
Sammy Gorse’s job if Sammy don’t keep his foot outa the 
water bucket when he bats. Sammy sends his wife a kiss 
by mail every time he gets a bingle and the poor little girl 
ain’t had a smack in more than a week now. It’s a good 
thing Connors dug this bird August up.” 


[: LOOKED good. The Bear Cats, long a second- 
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“This August Baby is the Goods. He’s Only Hitting Round Five Hundred and 
Grabbing Everything in Sight in the Infieid’’ 


“‘Let’s hope so,”’ said Bob Ryder cynically. Ryder was 
a sport scribe who traveled with the Bears. A keen student 
of the game, he had more detailed information on players, 
even those of the bush variety, than anyone else in his 
profession. And his attitude indicated that he knew a 
thing or two about the new recruit. 

“‘T suppose you think he’ll slump to a faint whisper and 
that the first of July will be the last of August,” laughed 
another scribe. 5 

“No,” answered Ryder, ‘‘I don’t. I think he’ll make 
good—as a player. But Heitzmann isn’t a player pri- 
marily.” 

“What is he then?”’ demanded Doyle aggressively. “A 
shimmy dancer or somethin’?”’ 

“‘He’s a scientific economist,’’ Ryder replied. 

“‘T wouldn’t care if he’s a Irish Mohammedan,” snorted 
Doyle. ‘‘He can be a single-taxer or a Polak or a Lutheran 
or a Democrat or a plumber outside the ball park for all 
Icare. I don’t care about his religion, if I like his batting 
form. And I should worry about his bum economy when 
T already seen his swell fielding. It ain’t what a ball player 
is—it’s what has he got.” 

“Well, he’s got a lot of crazy half-baked ideas, for one 
thing; and he’s got an effective and impressive way of 
convincing his fellow man, for another,” retorted the other. 

“T s’pose you got some inside dope on August,’ sug- 
gested Doyle. 

“T’ve all I want. I got it from Charley Harrison, who 
used to have a job as president of the Interstate League— 
until August hove into the offing,” said Ryder. 

“‘He’ll make a lotta hits,’’ insisted Doyle. 

“And a lot of trouble,”’ said Ryder. 

“And he’ll make a bunch o’ pitchers sick,” grinned 
Doyle. 

“And a bunch of ball players dissatisfied,’”’ said Ryder. 

“He'll play any infield position.” 

“And he’ll play hell with the club,”’ declared the writer. 

Doyle’s leathery face wrinkled into a good-natured grin. 

“You always was a smart baseball guy, Bobbie,’’ said 
he. “But you’rea even better undertaker. But you don’t 
need to worry none about this bird.” _. 

“T won’t,” answered Ryder, smiling. ‘‘That’s your job. 
But if I had it I’d trade this Heitzmann for anything 
he’d bring right now, if it was only for Hans Wagner’s 
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grandnephew and a last year’s score card,” 
the end off a cigar, lit it and puffed q 
silence. Then he placed a hand on D 
and looked at him seriously. ; 
“Scrappy,’’ said he, “) 
sent you one hot tip on 
and you bought him, | 
give you a hotter tip ¢ 
you'll sell him—if you're 
get this: Last year the \ 
in Idaho was in eighth ple 
went from last tosecond jy 
Why? Heitzmann is the: 
began hitting.” 
“And that’s an awful 
poor August, I s’pose,” off 
“And then,” contin 
“the club skidded from ge 
place in another month, 
“The answer is Heitz 
He started talking. He 
nomics better than you 
own wife and he’s som 
when he gets cranked y 
vinced those boneheads o 
they ought to own the ely 
Morgan look like a piker 
creating wealth for the oy 
oil stock and oil painting: 
he did it in eighty-sey 
ways. At first the gang] 
but before Heitzmann 
with them they were sc 
August and so weak for tl 
the club blew up to ee 
‘Fourth of July out the 
league disbanded a few: 
August busts up quite 
games with his bat, but 
better on busting’ up bal 
his gab. I know all abou 
mann and he’s a bad aet« 
“He looks like a bad « 
bat,”’ was Doyle’s laughin 
A week later Heitzmai 
placed the veteran Samr 
the regular third basemz 
figuratively burning up 
and lighting up the sport sheets with his di 
formances. The fans didn’t enthuse over his 
but they went mad over his terrific batting. 
liked his morose disposition, but raved over hi 
sparkling fielding. His unpopularity was app 
the club, but so was his punch; and one § 
Washington, Doyle stopped at the press box 
game to exchange levity with the doubting R: 
“T guess maybe I oughta trade this bab; 
chuckled as he leaned his squat form agains 
and peered at Ryder through the wire netting 
only got a triple and a double offa Johnson ye 
swiped two bases. And he’s got the best pair of 
Jimmy Collins’ time. At that he’d bring son 
should go offa my nut and trade him. I co 
Woolworth Building and the Subway and a wl 
right now from the Yankees for him.” 
“Then you’d better get it quick,” retor 
“Because if you wait you'll be lucky to get 
and a bat boy for him later.” ' 2 
“‘He’s got Sammy Gorse’s job already,” g1 
“That’s his way. He’ll have your whole d 
next,’”’ said Ryder. Ae 
“Maybe so, maybe so,” chortled Scrap 
that chance.” a 
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T WASN’T until the club returned home fro 
road trip that Heitzmann began running 
form predicted by the doubting Ryder, and 
was instigated then only by an innocent-lo 
two-line news item that appeared in a morning 
The Bear Cats came home on a Friday and | 
overflow crowd of pennant-talking fans on 
And on the following day in a Sunday new 
news item appeared: 


It pays to win. The receipts from yester' 
amounted to $22,247.75. 


That was enough for August Heitzmann. | 
upon the item with avidity and dispatch, sp 
evening with a fountain pen and the next day 
a printer’s. The result of this labor was a pack: 
booklets displaying on the cover a drawing of a 
in action, done in flat-color poster style 2! 
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x together.” 

getting 

; e dominant 

oklet, which 
x /ffects upon 
olvers. In the 
it. a mild in- 
ach joking 
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rioreis sure getting his,” remarked 
“nly three hits in four times up.” 
i¢tilden,” replied another. ‘‘That 
sithpaw beans him in the third 
on and one ump fines him twenty-five bones 
r/aases him to the showers in the sixth.” 
trible on some guys the way they-get 
xr ned Jack Bates. “‘Ordie here works almost 
2 ay about two days a week and drags down 
ae hundred iron men for six months of it. 
eand his just rights so’s he can be like other 
‘most thirty bucks a week driving a truck 
a wy the whole year round.” 

2 ‘ugher on Slim Oaks,” declared Ray Lani- 
rtop. “‘Slim has wore out four pair of*pants 
e nch all season and he’s getting the measly 
tpusand bucks for watching the rest of us 
ozhta complain to the League of Nations 


giguy is one of them Bullshevikis,” declared 
, he husky first baseman seriously. ‘‘We 
0} lamps on Augie. He’ll slip a bomb in 
alag some day, or burn up the grand stand 
Fllsheviki; he’s one of them I. W. W.’s,” 
Jenkins, a pitcher. “I got a earful from 
‘ds gassin’ in Union Square in New York 
$s {2 same kinda words, like ‘proletariat’ and 
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“That Crazy Little Southpaw Beans Him in the Third With a Fast 
One and One Ump Fines Him Twenty-five Bones and the Other 


Chases Him to the Showers in the Sixth’’ 


‘exploited labor’ and this here ‘predatory wealth.’ He’s 
a I. W. W. or I’ma Sinn Feiner.” 

“He ain’t none of them things. He’s a scientific 
economist,” volunteered Eddie Phillips. “‘The book says 
SO. 

““ Aw, you're all wrong,” declared Al Griffiths, the second 
baseman, lighting a cigarette. “That guy’s just a plain 
everyday nut.” 

With a few of the disgruntled players, however, the 
booklet had a different effect. Addie Pembroke, a first- 
string pitcher, thought there might be something in it 
besides words. Addie had been a holdout over a squabble 
on the salary question and, though he had subsequently 
signed, he remained dissatisfied. Two of the utility players 
also had a bout with the management before signing up; 
and they, with one or two others, took the booklet 
seriously on its own account. 

When word was passed round that Heitzmann was 
going to address the players in his flat on the all-important 
subject of “Are you getting yours?” practically all the 
players came to hear; the disgruntled ones to inquire 


seriously into the subject and the others to enjoy the 
speaker and his oratory. But if the jokers expected 
‘to have a vaudeville show at Heitzmann’s party they 
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reckoned without their host. For though 
they came to joke and laugh they remained 
to listen and think. 
Heitzmann knew his subject thoroughly. 
’ He had a remarkable gift of clear expres- 
sion, and his magnetism and intensity im- 
pressed most of them and convinced quite a 
few. Ordell, Larmore and two others stub- 
bornly insisted that they were satisfied as 
things were, but the majority of the other 
club members began to take Heitzmann seri- 
ously and try to discover the meaning of the 
words “‘unearned increment,”’ which he used 
ever and anon in this and subsequent talks. 
“Say, what the—what is this unearned in- 
crement thing Augie keeps talking about?” 
asked one player of Lefty Jenkins as he 
climbed into Lefty’s big touring car prepara- 
tory to riding downtown from the park. 

“Dog-gone if I know ex- 
actly,” answered Lefty, 
wrinkling his brow as he 
started the engine. ‘It’s 
something we got coming 
to us from old Wray, any- 
way, and I’m gonna get 
mine. There ain’t no club 
owner that’s gonna play me 
for a sucker any more since 
the war. You heard what 
Augie said about everybody 
but the ball players getting 
theirs these days.” 

“You said it,’’ commented the other. ‘‘Why, they had 
another 35,000 mob at the game on Sunday again, and 
here I’m draggin’ down only three hundred a month out 
of it. We’re nothin’ but a lotta gol-darned slaves, we are. 
Why the last jump we make into Washington I hadda ride 
in a upper, an’ just because I don’t own a car myself 
the club won’t stand for my taxi fares to the ball park.” 

The net result of the various talks by Heitzmann was 
a gradual slackening of club morale. It was almost im- 
perceptible at first, but the fire of dissatisfaction, fanned 
by Heitzmann and helped along by the erstwhile holdouts 
at every opportunity, grew to such proportions that the 
winning lead of the Bears grew less, ceased to exist, and 
pretty soon Scrappy Doyle found himself desperately 
trying to keep his club in third place. A conference with 
the owner speedily followed. 

“The boys’re all gone plumb loco,” said Doyle as he 
and Wray dined together at a downtown hotel. “I can’t 
do a thing with ’em any more. To-day I gave Lanigan 
the sign for the hit-and-run in the second and he yells at 
me, ‘How about my increment? Where is it?’ I says, 
‘What do I know about your increment? Maybe you 
left it in the locker.’ And he yells back, ‘If I don’t get my 
unearned increment I don’t start for second unless I see 
Brick is gonna make a clean hit. I done enough for what 
salary I’m getting when I singled.’ 

“Another bird goes into second on a steal standing up 
and is tagged out by two feet on a bum throw. When I 
(Continued on Page 129) 


The Bear Cats Came Home on a Friday and Played to an Overflow Crowd of Pennant:Talking Fans on Saturday . 
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SEE a piece in 
[e paper where 

that ex-leading 
headliner of the old 
German Big-Time 
Circuit, William Hohenzollern, him that used to ap- 
pear in the spiritualistie act known as ‘‘ Me and Got,” 
claims he had no hand in starting those fireworks in 
Europe which has recently ended in a Fourth of July 
celebration. And although myself a good American 
and looking with doubt upon any statement known 
to be German, I am sort of inclined to believe him. 
At any rate to believe that he was not the whole 
cheese in the matter, but only a sort of limp 
limberger, or swiss, and full of holes. Because 
its my experience personally myself, that a 
strong personality with a clean-cut idea can 
usually get a thing done if they elect theirself 
boss and stick on the job until it is finished, 
but if they call a committee meeting and dis- 
cuss the action before them, the 
whole idea is likely to get stalled. 
Why, look at Congress! Not that 
I, being a mere lady of the female 
sect, know why or how they get 
stalled, or on just what. But its a 
cinch they do and are, and you can 
prove it by any editorial page in the 
country. And it seems that Billy 
the Bonehead confessed to the re- 
porter, which managed to get this 
Sunday story printed, that a com- 
mittee meeting of Yonkers or 
something was called about 
the war, he, Bill the Badman, 
not having the bean to go 
to it alone, and it was them 
ruined the war, or so he says. 
Which goes to show that not 
alone in the theatrical and 
moving-picture worlds do the 
heads of departments alibi 
their flivvers, but also in the 
King-business, and its a habit ts 
which may even yet ruin the a 
former, as it pretty near has 
the latter, unless they quit 
shirking and deliver better 
goods. Because if the Head 
Has-Been had had any real 
thinker and had thought up 
the war all by his little self 
and forced it on his book- 
keeper, cashier and so forth, 
he might of got away with it 
like Napoleon and Rockefeller 
and Eva Tanguay and a lot 
of them which has thrust 
riches and success upon their- 
selves. But no committee can 
ever do that sort of thing. It ' 
takes a single-handed person- 
ality, and I guess maybe the ; 
biggest bluff Germany has had to confess to is her ex- 
leader. He seems the A-1 example of how true it is that 
well known tailors Ad ‘‘clothes make the man.” Also it 
inspires me to invent a quotation to hang beside the fa- 
mous one of Shakespeares, I think it is “‘Doit now!” which 
you see so often, mine being “‘Do it yourself!’? Well, 
you will if you are the able one on a committee. Every- 
body which has served on one knows that every committee 
is composed of the one which does all the work and three 
to six others which uses most of their vitality and imagi- 
nation in thinking up excuses and offering them. 

Well, anyways, the fore-going is why I eliminated the 
other members of my Theatrical Ladies Committee of 
Welcome to Our Returning Heroes. And eliminating them 
was so simple, too. I just didn’t call any committee. And 
why would I, what with the knowledge I had gained 
through former experiences? Believe you me, a lady which 
learns by experience is a great little time-saver, although 
admittedly rare, but in my line you don’t fall out of a air- 
plane more than once, and any successful picture actress 
and dancer like myself will tell you the same. So as to 
committees, none for me, thanks just the same, as the man 
said to the soda clerk the morning of July first, 1919 A. D. 
which is Latin for Anti-Drinking. Not that I will ever 
again try to get into the strong-character class with the 
aforementioned celebrities, for a reputation for doing any- 
thing well is as good as a signed contract to doit. And my 
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advice to young girls is, don’t let it be known you can do’ 


anything well or you’ll have to deliver constantly. Look 
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I Tore Open the Envelope Forgetting the Skirt 
Which Had a DeathsGrip on My Knees, and 
— Opened Up the Page in Jim’s Dear Hand:Writing 


as ignorant as possible whenever anything is suggested 
except the thing you are burning to get after, or your time 
will be taken up with a lot of useless side-lines that get 
you nowheres. There is a person for every job if you just 
let the job alone until the right person finds it. Did you 
ever notice the way simps which can’t do a thing always 
get it done for them? You have! Well—from this on 
here’s where I look like a poor fish whenever anybody out- 
side of a motion-picture magnate or a theatrical manage 

makes a noise like work to be done. ‘ 


All the amateur stuff can be taken care of by the sweet. 


womanly women who aint got anybody to support except 
their dressmakers, and not by a mere professional earning 
near a hundred thousand a year like I. My final lesson on 
working with volunteer boards and committees is a un- 
wept memory, and believe you me, that Chateau Terry 
battle had nothing on some of the War Relief Committee 


board rooms I seen in executive session and keep the home . 


fires burning is right, we done it, especially the White 
Kittens Belgian Relief, which its a fact we nearly split over 
whéther we’d print our appeals on pink or yellow cards! 

Well, anyways, I suppose these relief committees was a 
big help to them that was on them if not to anyone else 
and after all a lot of money somehow got left to do good 
with after expenses was paid. But the biggest relief I know 
of come from relieving ourselfs of them relief committees, 
and the last of all was the Welcome Home one. 

I wouldn’t of gone on it in the first place only I was so 
low in my mind. And who wouldn’t be a little low even 


with my cheery dispositii 
_morning as I went thro 
mencing with the loss of 
Not that I had ever 
’Frisco, her husband, eit] 
her was worse than livin, 
day, and when Ma come 
the news I wasn’t in an 
struggling as I was over 
tract which Goldringer h; 
from Los Angeles as a ni 
welcome for Jim which y 
ing to hear he would be 
any day now. It called f 
thousand per each of usf 
tures, our expenses to th 
was holding out for a ¢ 
and a special publicity n 
to be paid by them, 
us, meaning Rosco, 
faithfully let the pul 
time I sneezed these 
and has a way of d 
column ad so’s thee 
a news item. 

Well, anyways, | 
through all that fo: 
portion of this con 
waded past abouta} 
viz; party of the fi 
which sounds like j 
anything but is wh 
times slip one over 
in come Ma witha} 
cruller partly: in |] 
partly in her face. | 
fully agitated but 
of the first part « 
party before she co 
I put in a few secon 
waiting, wondering 
do it, for Ma had p 
thirty lbs. the last f 
believe you me, she 
fore then weighing 
she would never tell 
anybody knows wh 
with a woman. But 
cent she had gone through g| 

was making at least the fa 
dieting, or when not that, si; 
ing she hadn’t really ought 
second helping but taking i 
me? You do! 
Since she had heard Jim was com 
ever, she had taken to eating everyth 
gardless. It give me real pleasure t 
mother-in-law feeling that way about 
husband and dancing partner coming 
many mothers it is nothing of th 
made no remarks upon the cruller, < 
give a gulp and gasped out the bad 

“Maude is gone!”’ she says. 

*“Gone?”’ says I. ‘‘Whatter you mean, g 

“IT can’t find her no place!” says Ma. ‘ 
everywheres!”’ 

This give me a most unpleasant feeling 
and I got to my feet in a hurry. fp 

‘‘Are you sure she ain’t hid, ” I says, “‘liket 
I says. j 

“Come and see for yourself!” says Ma, a 
can bet on that! And sure enough, she was 
Ma lifted the wire off the top and lifted o1 
sofa cushions we had put in for comfort and 
husband, ’Frisco, was there. He was a 
about five coils like a boiler-heater, with his 
flat head on the top, and he stuck out his 0 
tongue, and give us a little hiss, much as to 
we always disturbing him. But no Maude. 

“Ma!” I began, catching a guilty look 
“Ma Gilligan, you left that snake out again 
times I ast you not to!” 

‘Well, it was just for a minute!” she says. 
ing with her, and then I thought maybe the 
made was cool by then and I went and gota 
I come back she was gone!”’ 

“‘Well, she’s got to be found, that’s all!” I 
this comes from you insisting on keeping in’ 
circus people and boarding their acts for the! 

“But Madame Estelle had to stay with 
when he fell offen the trapeze and they so d 
Ma. ‘And I didn’t take the big snakes—th 


1% : 
ib. only her own dear pets which the land- 
n' eave her have in her room.’ 

yne of them is loose in my room!” I says, 
higeneral result. of charity which, as the poet 
it to begin at home,” I says. “And you 
- I feel about snakes. There’s nobody in the 
wd got anything on me. If only they had 


s| instead of so many yards, I wouldn’t mind 
’ ° ( 


»yMary, I’m real sorry,” says Ma. “But not 
+Madame Estelle will be if anything happens 
real fond of the little beauty myself, and if 
vith a circus all the years I was, you would 
hi better!” 
: you me, it wasn’t lack of understanding 
s a religious conviction, and why not, for 
nyeasts made trouble beginning with the 
scan of undesirable tenants, and was I to 
s}) that our own janitor would be any more 
ale was to get, say, as far as the elevator? 
als never got a tenant in right yet and loose 
s¢ the first of May forward as many months 
sy. Not to mention my own personal feelings 
»which its a fact I once broke a contract on 
im? years ago because a snake-charmer come 
"3 going on and I used to meet her and them. 
¢ery time. 
wys, I will say it for Ma, she certainly turned 
‘me make a thorough search for Maude, 
og some for a lady of her figure. Looking for 
sie in a apartment means considerable gym- 
aie nothing can be overlooked with safety, 
nt that parlor-eel slipping anything over on 
her cold stomach in the middle of the night 
for instance. 
| looked under all the furniture and ih the 
; i player piano and in the vases and behind 
‘s, ack of the big clock, inside the phonograph, 
and every place—but no Maude. Finally 
look’out in the hall, although we knew no- 
9¢2d the front door, and after that we opened 


aompromise between Ma’s habits and my 
ns And then we had a peep into the ice- 
(found a saucer of pudding which she had 
looked at supper, but no snake. 


Sloped Me With One of Those Deadly Sweet Womanly Smiles and Says in a Voice All Milk and Honey and Barbed Wire, She Says: 
What Was it Made You Leave Me Off?’’ 


AF 


e here we keep our diamonds in a stocking, - 
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Theatrical Ladies Committee. 
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And after we had felt under the bath-tub with my best 
lavender umbrella which what with the limousine it was the 
first use I ever had for it, and then having taken a forlorn 
hope into the soiled-clothés hamper, we give it up, and sat 
down with ruined georgette blouses and perfectly wild look- 
ing hair all heated up like a couple of wrastlers. Any- 
one coming in then would of thought we had been indulging 
in a family discussion of some kind, and for a matter of that 
it’s the truth I said a few raw remarks about the kind of a 
home she run for me and I working as hard as cider to keep 
it and now she left snakes around, and how would a artist 
like myself get the rest to do justice to my work on the 
bomb-explosion scenein the last reel of “Bosh or Bolshevik?” 
which I was going to be shot in only the next day, and if 
she had to support me instead of I her she would have a 
right to leave any animals or minerals around she chose, 
but this was my flat and although Lord knew she was 
welcome, pretty soon we would have none if I was to be 
made a nervous wreck out of instead of the biggest nerve in 
pictures. Yes, I said that and a lot more pretty mean stuff 
as only a daughter can—for even with all my refinement I 
am but a mere human after all, and under the glittering 
success of my career is several common human failings and 
at times I act no different from any less well-known female 
in the bosom of my family. 

So I had the last word and Ma was in wrong and went to 
get lunch without a come-back out of her. Alas! Had I 
but canned that foolish chatter of mine! But how could 
I know she was going to act like she done later because of 
it? You can’t remember forwards and if a person could its 
ten to one they’d quit before they. was off the bottle and 
go back to Heaven whence they come, life being so full of 


mistakes you could of avoided if only you had done some- . 


thing different from what you did! 

Well, anyways, Ma went back to the kitchen to fix up.a 
little snack of waffles and honey and poached eggs on hash 
and cream-cake and strawberries with a cup of cocoa and 
whipped cream for a light lunch, her lunches being light 
about the way a “light” motor truck is, and I went back 
to my joint contract and was so mad I concluded to write 
into it not only expenses and Rosco but a cottage or 
bungaloo as it is called in Los Angeles, while out there. 
With which I wrote a refined but firm letter to Goldringer 
saying this was my final word on the matter and spoke also 
for Jim. Then I enclosed the contract and Ma called out 
the cocoa was getting cold and so I stamped and put it in 
the hall-slot which I never have a feeling any letter going 
down it is headed for anybody except maybe the devil, and 
not even him unless it don’t get stuck on the way. And 

then Late, though not with much appetite 
what from expecting any moment to see 
Maude crawl out from some place, and 
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Ma being quiet to a extent not to be fully accounted for 
by three plates of waffles. It wasn’t natural in her, that 
quiet, but I remembered the doughnuts and laid it to the 
sequence. Still I tried to get her to talk, as talking, if 
about herself, generally cheers her quite a lot. 

“Anything ail you, Ma?”’ I says. 

“Nothing much,” says Ma, lighting into the cream-cake. 
“Nothing to speak of.” 

“Tell me about it then!’ I says. But Ma wouldn’t. She 
heaved a big sigh and handed mea substitute for what was 
really on her mind. It was something just as good, I credit 
her for that. 

“You know the stuff you ordered from Schultz?” she 
says. 

“You mean the wet goods I ordered to keep Jim from 
parching to death this summer?’’ I says, because although 
Jim is far from a real drinking man, he having his profes- 
sion of dancing always in mind even after eleven P. M. and 
never fails to realize that sound acrobatics is the basis of 
all good dancing which a drunkard never yet was, or at 
least not for over two seasons; still in spite of all this Jim is 
a mere male and a drink or two, especially if difficult to get 
is not by any means objectionable to him. And beside he 
had been two years in France and I didn’t want him to feel 
it had anything on America when he come home even if I 
had to go so far as to myself personally replace what Con- 
gress had taken away. Do you get me? You do! And I 
had done it as far as my bank account, cellarette and the 
liquor-dealer permitted. Which looked like it was going 
to postpone the drought quite sometime for us. And while 
here and there stuff like champagne and brandy and ver- 
mouth had to be bought like remnants on a bargain 
counter—just kind of odds and ends of each—I had one 
satisfaction out of the buy, and that was getting a case of 
Old Home Rule Rye—absolutely the last case in the city — 
probably the last in the whole entire U. S. A. and it was 
Jim’s one best bet. 

A high-ball of this—just one—with his dinner was about 
his exact idea of drinking, and I had calculated that the 
three gallons, taking it at his rate would last him pretty 
near a year, and by that time some new vice would surely 
of been invented to take its place. 

Well, anyways, I had ordered it and paid for it, and there 
wasn’t any more of it anywheres, and it and the contract 
with Goldringer was two of the best surprises I had for Jim. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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O YOU chance 
to recall the 
sitio mys o f 


Frankenstein? Of 
the man-made 
monster which, once 
having been created, 
rose to slay the man 
who had created it? 
The railroad the 
world over to-day is 
in much the position 
of the man who 
created the mon- 
ster. Having in no 
small sense creat- 
ed the modern 
world, having riv- 
eted its very sinews 
of commerce to- 
gether, itnowstands 
in no small danger 
of collapse. The 
world over it stands 
in grave danger of 
bankruptcy. Thisis 
no exaggeration of 
fact. We very well 
know the present 
befuddled position 
of the railroads of 
the United States; 
similar or worse con- 
ditions confront the 
carriers of the neigh- 
bors tothe north and 
to the south of us. 

In Europe the 
situation is fully as 
complicated as our 
own, France, Italy, Germany—all have witnessed the 
most complete breakdown of their land-transport systems. 
The Russian system is all gone. To-day it too is in utter 
chaos. And so on down into the Far East. A great war 
brings with it great starvation, not only of humans but of 
the enterprises they have so patiently and so laboriously 
wrought. The Australian rail lines are to-day in grave 
financial difficulties. Even the complex railroad system of 
distant Argentina, apparently untouched by the ravages 
of the war, to-day is demanding increased rates as its 
sole opportunity of salvation from approaching complete 
financial ruin. 


Familiarity Properly Rebuked 


PPARENTLY the only corner of the world where the 
rails to-day are enjoying anything like a normal pros- 
perity is South Africa. And there, as an English statesman 
puts it, the railroad has not had the disadvantage of age. 
“Hold on!” you interrupt. “‘You have not said a word 
about England. How about the 
sleek privately operated railroads of 
Britain?” 

Purposely I was holding John 
Bull’s problem until the last; it is 
so very much like that of his neigh- 
bor Samuel. 

To begin with, you do not speak 
of an English rail line as a railroad. 
It is first, last and always a railway. 
John is nothing if not meticulous 
about his speech—and nowhere more 
so than in regard to his railways. 
So upon them a locomotive engineer 
is always and forever the driver, a 
conductor the guard, the passenger 
car the carriage, the freight car the 
wagon; only to the English commer- 
cial mind the word ‘‘freight’’ means 
naught. Itis, if you please, the goods 
traffic and, as you shall presently see, . 
a traffic by no means to be scorned— 
even by an expert Yankee railroader. 
So goes the difference in phrasing. 
Here one buys a ticket; over there he 
books a passage. And the ordinary 
soft and friendly chatter between the 
traveler and the railroad employee— 
well, it simply is not. 

I approached the station master 
at Rugby one day last December 
and sought to break down that fine 


There is an Accuracy and a Precision About British Trains That is a Delight to the Man Who Uses Them 


frappé of British reserve that he had builded about him- 
self. In as courteous a fashion as I could gather together 
I asked: 

““How’s Number Thirteen doing to-day?” 

That inquiry represented real accomplishment. One 
does not easily discover the numbers of the English trains. 
They are not flaunted before you, not bandied about in 
easy conversation between town loafers. Even the time- 
tables rarely print them. They represent a small part of 
that integral affection for secrecy and privacy which is one 
of the Briton’s most prized possessions. So in calling my 
London train by number I committed a faux pas—and in 
endeavoring to bemerely human in dealing with an English- 
man in uniform I committed a far greater and more serious 
one. One does not do things that way in England; and 
the station master told me so in his politest official manner. 

“Tf it’s the London train about which you are inquiring, 
sir,” said he, ‘‘I can say it is reported on time, sir.” 

And so it was—on time. That is apparently a sort of 
a habit of British trains in times of war as well as in times 


John Bull Has Cut His Railway Suit Very Neatly to Meet His Own Needs 
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study and understanding. For in the days befor 
of the war the English rail situation—like o 
highly competitive and so differed vastly fro 
Europe. For instance, the railway mileage of ( 
is approximately the same as that of France, 
her territorial area is only a little more than on 
the resident population of England, Scotlan 
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The Noncompetitive Roads of Fi 


UT in France the railways are noncom 
you wish to go from Paris to Marseilles 
one road for you to take; to Nantes but or 
but one—and so in each direction the five gr 
petitive systems radiate their main stems ¢ 
French capital; and each in its own segment 
transportation wheel of France, with Paris ‘ 
hub, is master of its-own domain. You ma 
service that it chooses to offer you or walk. 
On the other hand, t 
strongly competitive 
London to Plymouth, 
principal Scottish cities 
Liverpool; while to eac 
industrial cities of the V 
are two or three or 
lines from London, ji 
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American peace delegation, 
but unlike the average of 
his kind he seemed to have 
the normal number and va- 
riety of nerve ends to be 
played upon. He shot his 
cuffs, swore a little in an 
unconscious kind of way, 
and blinked with specta- 
cled eyes that were alight 
with enthusiasm. 

“T’m glad you’re going 
to Hungary !”’ heexclaimed. 
“You are just the kind of 


disinterested, cool-headed, 


self-controlled ——’”’ 
“And where did you 
pick up that idea of me?” 
“Well, vision! In any 
case you have vision, and 
that is what is needed. 
You must penetrate all the 
mists of prejudice and 
wrong methods and wrong 
thinking in which the coun- 
try has been enwrapped for 
generations, and be able to 
see Hungary as she is: spir- 
itually new-born if you 
like, and born of adversity; 
but age-old in her fine char- 
acteristics and in her 
amazing relationship to 
the broad economic and 
cultural issues of European 
life! You must be ——’” 
‘“_____ disinterested, cool- 
headedandself-controlled.”’ 
“Exactly! Like myself! 
I’ve been in Budapest and 
all over Hungary. I’ve 
talked with everybody 


from Count Karolyi down to plowboys, 
and I tell you the situation in Hungary is 
the most interesting situation in the world, 
even in this day of interesting situations. 


'arnquiry about a certain economic situation idea is to ‘feed the brute,” hoping thereby to smother his The Magyars are the proudest people on earth, but they 


ina report that would help to justify to the passions in contentment. 
expssed American desire to get the world back 


have no vanity. They have a history which commands 
But this supposedly imperturbable and unimpression- respect, and they are standing to-day 
‘asossible on an approximately normal basis. able research specialist had been caught by the verve of 


I hushed him down to moderation and soothed him with 


T pminating wish. With respect to all war- Hungary and was dancing back to Paris with a poem.for a an assurance that I would try to keep my head as well as 
pe we are like the proverbial anxious and_ report and ‘“‘vine leaves in his hair.” He was one of the hehad, and do my best to see the situation in as true a light. 


erative of a hungry monster, and our main innumerable college professors who are attached to the 
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EDDY TYLER 
[Tas a young man 

with an ingratiat- 
ing smile, a widowed 
mother who adored 
him, and a host of 
friends among the young people. For five 
years he had worked in the First National 
Bank at a very unsatisfactory salary. 

On the occasion of the drive for the 
Fourth Liberty Loan he had distinguished 
himself and gratified his mother and his 
many friends by earning, through very 
active work, the silk banner awarded to 
the most successful individual solicitor in 
that campaign. He was mentioned at the 
concluding banquet and his name appeared 
several times in the newspapers. 

It was within the week following that 
he received from an investment banking 
house in Broad Street, New York—which 
had in some way learned of his local suc- 
cess—a letter soliciting him to enter its 
employ. 

“We are in the market for a young 
man of snap and enterprise to sell a se- 
curity of character and value,’ it said. 
“Tf you are interested wire at our expense, as 
our selling campaign begins now!” 

Young Mr. Tyler could see at once that he was 
dealing with men accustomed to different busi- 
ness methods from those prevalent locally—the 
quick, sharp, decisive action of the metropolis. 
He knew that a man must decide quickly and 
step lively to succeed in the great city. But he 
knew, too, the great prizes that lay there, and he had 
for some time been dissatisfied with his present situa- 
tion. 

So finally that evening, with a somewhat quickened 
pulse, he named by night message a time when he 
could come to New York, and received before mid- 
morning a telegram confirming the date, signed by 
the head of the firm himself—Mr. Henry J. Staver. 

Upon arriving at the street address printed on the 
letterhead Mr. Tyler was surprised momentarily to find 
that the rooms of the banking house were not on the 
street floor, as he had imagined them, but in the eleventh 
story. 

When he reached them, however, he was in no way 
disappointed by their appearance. Their furniture was 
new and highly polished, a green carpet gave a sumptuous 
setting to the place, and a multitude of neatly dressed 
stenographers worked like mad in different rooms, through 
the window of one of which he caught a furtive glimpse of 
the pale green waters of the bay and the great steamships 
churning out to sea. He was in New York; and he sensed 
to his last finger tip the snap and dash of the Western 
Hemisphere’s metropolis. 

It was not, however, until he had given his name to 
the girl across the polished information desk and had 
been ushered into the private office of the head of the 
firm that he felt the height of the intensity of action he 
had been sensing since he had first entered the rushing 
crowds of that hurrying city. 

Henry J. Staver was the briskest, snappiest young man 
Mr. Tyler had ever seen. His voice was snappy, his clothes 
were snappy, and his black eyes, striking you, transfixed 
you like a beetle on a pin. 

“How are you?” Mr. Staver exclaimed. “Sit down. 
Glad to see you!’’ And he pierced Mr. Tyler with his 
sharp black eyes. 

He then asked him a number of penetrating questions— 
especially about the Liberty Bond-selling campaign—the 
answers to which seemed to satisfy him, though Mr. 
Tyler was not at his best in making them. 

“You sold a good bunch, as I get you,’”’ his questioner 
then inquired of him, still boring into him with his eyes— 
“to younger men?”’ 

““Well—yes,” admitted young Mr. Tyler, very doubtful 
whether this would be considered an advantage or not. 

“Tn small lots?” continued his cross-questioner. 

“Well, yes,’ admitted the young applicant, now less 
and less hopeful of being found acceptable for the position. 

But in this he was mistaken. 

“All right!’ said Mr. Staver suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. “You'll do.” 

And right there on the spot he offered him a position— 
the agency, which had not been filled, for selling the 


firm’s securities in the section of the state where Mr. Tyler - 


lived. 
“‘We are willing to take a chance on you if you are on 
us,” snapped out Mr. Staver. “But we shall want you 
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to begin right now—if you come at all; for we start 
right away on our new selling campaign.” 

Young Mr. Tyler knew, of course, the quickness and 
address with which all business was dispatched in New 
York; but he was astonished at the few words and short 
appraisal required for this transaction. It was a revelation 
to him, even though, as Mr. Staver showed him, his firm 
was pressed for time, upon the eve of what he termed 
a whirlwind selling campaign. 

He was even more astonished, though naturally he did 
not show it, when Mr. Staver drove on and made his 
financial proposition, and named the salary or, rather, the 
commissions he would make if he were in any way 
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Tyler should be somewhat skeptical; 

not a child in business matters, even t 

lived, up to date, in a small provincia] 

seen security salesmen come in and ou 
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figures of the stock market, which he 

like many other young men in his li 

in the New York morning paper, inter 

not yet able to invest. 

“What is it—this proposition you 
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At that Mr Staver smiled a hard ; 
“T’ll show you that,” he said. “Quick 
And, reaching into his drawer, he took 
stock certificate. 

“‘This,”’ said Henry J. Staver, standin; 
certificate upon the desk so that you 
could see it plainly, “is what we've ¢ 
tional Manganese. Manganese!’’ 
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wise. You asked mea question. You ask 
knew you could sell this stock. I’ll show 

“No; I won’t!” said Mr. Staver, 
mind. ‘‘I’ll let you show yourself.” 

And, dropping for the instant his bh 
he reached over on his desk and took uy 
to young Mr. Tyler the morning paper. 

“Open it,’’ he said, “‘to the fourth f 
page. There! Now find the column of tl 
Curb. And now, running your finger d 
dozen lines, what do you see?”’ 

“Tnternational Manganese, you 
Teddy Tyler, reading. 

““At what price at yesterday’s 
turned Mr. Staver. 
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“Our price to our customers 

Mr. Staver, ‘‘right now, and 

their allotment—five hundr 
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man not so many years older than himself—what great 
prizes, what tremendous opportunities for money-making 
must come, here in the metropolis, to a young man with a 
first-hand inside knowledge of stocks and the security 
market. 

“Now then!” said Henry J. Staver, breaking in sharply 
on his thoughts. ‘‘How about you? Are you ready to 
come with us on these terms—or aren’t you?”’ 

“Sure I am!” said Teddy Tyler, acting at once and 
burning all his bridges behind him. 

“Good!” said Mr. Staver, pushing a button sharply, 
and now rising to his feet. “‘ You come in here at three this 
afternoon, and we’ll start you in our school, teaching you 
the selling game.” 

And, getting up and laying the. blue certificate on his 
desk, he bade Mr. Tyler good-by until that time. 


In the school for security salesmen, which he attended 
for the full week following, Teddy Tyler was given, with a 
number of others, the fundamentals of salesmanship and 
the special values shown in the security he was about to 
sell. The fundamentals of good salesmanship, as they were 
taught him there, were three: first, absolute honesty; 
second, absolute belief in your security; and third, abso- 
lutely accurate statement, without exaggeration, so the 
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customer could never come back on you in any way for 
misrepresentation. 
You were told and retold to stick closely to these rules. 


. Then, after that, you were drilled thoroughly in the special 


merits of International Manganese—until a blind man 
could see that, whatever else they were, these people were 
strictly on the level, believed in their security entirely, and 
were determined it should be distributed on its merits only. 

Below the school, some little distance off, he could see 
and hear, whenever the windows were raised at all, the 
rough bedlam of the Curb Market down the vista of the 
rightly named Broad Street. Several times, with the other 
students in the school, he went to its borders and listened, 
without any very clear understanding, to its frenzies. 

A number of times he walked through Wall Street; and 
once he looked down upon the floor of the great Stock 
Exchange. Yet he carried away little that he remembered 
of the financial operations of the metropolis beyond what 
was drilled into him concerning the value of his own se- 
curity. 

This he learned backward and forward by heart, 
until he felt that no one could tell him much which was 
fundamental about the prospects of I. M. 

In addition to this he made a number of friends, both 
among the others studying with him and in the office force; 
for Teddy Tyler—as everyone in his own town would have 
testified—was naturally social, had an open, communica- 
tive and engaging way with him, and promptly and easily 
made friends with young people of both sexes. 

New York was no exception. Many of the neatly 
dressed stenographers found time from their mad rush of 
typewriting to smile at him as he came into the office. 
And the head stenographer and private secretary—to 
whom Mr. Staver had introduced him on his first 
employment, and with whom he felt quite well ac- 
quainted—pleased him very much by her friendli- 
ness and her statement that he certainly 
had all the qualities of a natural salesman. 

It was in the last of his week—on the 
very day, in fact, when his course was 
ended—that he overheard by sheer ac- 
cident the first conversation concerning 
the color of stock certificates; which, 
though of little meaning to him at the 
time, he remembered long afterward. 

He had gone back, as it chanced, into 
the schoolroom, searching for his foun- 
tain pen, which he thought he might have 
left there, when his attention was caught 
and held by the sound of high voices, 
evidently raised in angry argument. 
Listening—as he could not help doing— 
he heard that one voice was Henry J. Stav- 
er’s, while the other he recognized as that 
of a certain older salesman to whom he had 
that day been introduced, as one who had 
formerly sold stock in his own territory. 

And he then at once recalled that the last 
window in theschoolroom must open next in 
the wall to the one from the private office of 
the head of the firm; and that he was listen- 
ing to the castigation and discharge of an 

employee—a scene in which he was not 

unnaturally interested, especially as there 

was an unconfirmed suspicion in his 

mind that this man was being discharged 
‘possibly that he himself might take 
his territory. 

The voice of the employer was 
sharp—not to say brutally harsh. He 
was charging the other, it appeared, 
with conduct concerning the use of 
funds and the pulling down of draw- 
ing accounts from his own and other 
firms which he had no hesitation in 
calling criminal. 

“How many houses do you think 
you can work for at the same time?”’ 
inquired Mr. Staver. 

“How many kids have you got now 
in your kindergarten?’’ responded the 
other in an insolent voice, quite evidently 

none the clearer for the influence of liquor. 

“Enough, anyhow, to sell them more stock 
than all the poor bums I’m letting go!”’ re- 
torted Mr. Staver caustically. 
“Stock, huh!’’ inquired the clouded voice 
of the other. ‘‘What kind—blue or pink?” 
And at that there was a sound as of chairs 
being pushed back and men rising, and of the 
voice of Henry J. Staver, colder and more 
menacing than ever before. 
“Say that again—anywhere,” he said—“‘if 
you want to look all round the inside of a jail!” 
And then there was silence, followed by the 
sounds of uneven steps and a door closing. After 
a short interval young Mr. Tyler, not having 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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WO very simple and di- 

rect young men, agents 

of a certain country 
called America, once upon a 
time started west across this 
continent on the greatest ex- 
ploring expedition the world 
has ever known. They passed 
their first winter on the trail 
in what is now known as 
North Dakota. At that time 
the North Dakota legislature 
was not in session and the 
Nonpartisan League was not 
yet organized. At Butte, 
Montana—or where Butte 
later was to be—they noted 
no I. W. W. as they passed by 
in high summer of the follow- 
ing year. At the mouth of the 
Columbia River, in a state 
named after a certain man 
once well known—to wit, G. 
Washington—there were at 
that time no radical socialists 
and no plotters against the 
foundations of their govern- 
ment. Had these things then 
been in existence it is possible 
that Meriwether Lewis, a 
bold though melancholy man 
who feared nothing in the 
world, might have turned to 
his red-headed and sanguine 
friend, William Clark, and 
said: ‘‘ Will, what’s the use?”’ 

And that red-headed and 
sanguine young man, had he 
been able to foresee the later 
development in that great 
country through which they 
were passing, might perhaps 
have nodded and said: ‘‘Let’s 
go back home.”’ 

Lewis and Clark, great in- 
dividualistsand great soldiers, 
who found us an immeasur- 
ably valuable empire at an 
expense of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, could never— 
from any horizon within their 
power—have foreseen the day 
when America could surrender 
even in part to the proposi- 
tion that all men are alike 
and that they exist as masses 
in which one unit is precisely 
equal to each other unit. Had 
these two fighting men known 
that they were asked to find 
a country for I. W. W.’s, 
Bolsheviki and state social- 
ists, in all likelihood they would have declined the job. 

But once upon a time the new and splendid country 
which lay west of the Missouri River was indeed a land of 
individual opportunity. You did not even need in those 
days to get a surveyor to lay out your land for you after 
you found it. You found it where you liked and settled on 
it because you did like it, and when you tired of the sort of 
corn your land was raising you could trek a hundred miles 
west and get a new farm, if you wanted one. You even 
could make a living and not own any farm at all. The most 
beautiful and the most hopeful land in all the world lay on 
ahead. We did not live soft in those days; did not dodge 
hardships; had no housemaids or chauffeurs or gardeners 
or waiters to trouble us; had no so-called American stand- 
ard of living; lacked a lot of the social, business and polit- 
ical bluff and bunk which we accept as matter of course 
to-day. And that was our land of men and our day of men. 

Into this new empire of the unknown there ran three 
natural highways—the three roads which directed all 
westbound travel in those days. The first and greatest of 
these was the highway of adventure and romance which 
carried the fur trade up the Missouri River. Note, if you 
please, that men first went into that upper country in 
search of raw resources. They were not planting anything; 
they were not trafficking in any manufactured article in 
return for cash or for some other manufactured article. 
They had the idea which has made most of our great 


The Trader Knew the Ways of His Customer. 
as Though He Had All the Time in the World —and So He Had 
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American fortunes. Before buffalo robes became worth 
handling, beaver fur was a thing much in the minds of all 
merchants. Men—as vain as women ever were—must 
then have their beaver hats. The head of the Missouri was 
the greatest beaver country in the world, and there a man 
might reap what he had not sowed. Bold and eager men 
hurried out in search of sudden wealth. 

The men who made our vanguard then, bold and rude as 
they appear, were the founders of what we may call the 
true American character. They were merchants, that is 
true, but not merchants as we now understand the term. 
That early merchandising meant an enormous personal 
risk. The traffic in goods, where some other man has taken 
the risk, where there is something concrete and objective in 
hand and on the counter—that is an entirely different 
proposition from the wild trade of the old Missouri. 

. The days of the development of the Missouri River raw- 
resource trail and that up the Arkansas, the trail of the 
manufactured article, to some extent coincided, though 
the.Missouri River highway long outlived that up the 
Arkansas. Between the two lay the third great road—up 
the Platte Valley—and that way ran the Oregon Trail 
which, for a time used by explorers and hunters, soon was 
to become the great westbound path of the man in search 
of a home, the man who used the plow and not the rifle 
and the steel trap. That ultimately became the trail of the 
tiller of the sojl. None of these first farmers foresaw the 
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Then we could work. Then we learned t 

When the time of the railroads came, 
had to figure out our roads along the hogb: 
longer had to puzzle over the best fords 0 
Blue and the Arkansas—then we had no1 
old paths. We chucked all those things a 
all those things into the ash can of our 
your family threw away the old brass cant 
to-day you dig out of antique stores at five 


He Acted 


aa 


the ash can of America. But what finds i 
make in work of that sort! Suppose we i 
Suppose we find America? Suppose we find 
of Nations—at least a league of blood? 
If my American boy knew nothing else hi 


about those paths, those days, the motives 
“What time we traded orpiment among. 
it was all upstream. No labor unions, no eigl 


each man for himself and the strong and sl 
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y | superb vitality. No doctors in those days 

it you ought not to eat meat. There was 
eat. Out among the Sioux, the Blackfeet, 
« traded orpiment for beaver and we were 
anss, dead broke, homeless but hopeful men. 
the old fur trade was wholly American— 
er originally English, Scotch-Irish, a little 
- s-ouch of Spanish in the earlier days. Such 
«were halted at the Mississippi River at the 
lap, the down-stream phase of our trans- 
ie time when Lewis and Clark came back 
a ut the headwaters of the Missouri. Then 
aid up the stream by keelboat and cordelle. 
only the brave picture of that marvelous 
sin, and the theories of the three natural 
aing out into it. Dates are deadly. Only 
e remember dates and they are paid to do so. 
e. very many dates to get a good idea of the 
mecountry. Indeed I sometimes think that 
o: date that is truly epochal at that stage of 
al. Jalways thought that any man who under- 
jc: knew his country’s history. It does not 
e to power of any political party; nor does it 
ar ig or the end of any of our wars. But in the 
e came back across the plains the news of the 


ya which Colonel Travis, Davy Crockett,: 


and a hundred and fifty other staunch 
é: killed by Mexicans. That of course meant 
a sweep westward. But after all that is not 
dignificant event of the year 1836. The glory 
: no mightier thing than one simple little 
ij—and it was only an invention by a stay- 
sc. ething “just as good.” 
ite things which sometimes are epochal. In 
neit the eastern edge of the world discovered 
onvhe making of hats out of silk instead of 
1836, therefore, word went out all over the 
z the upper arteries of the Missouri and its 
, the hunters and trappers must come back 
auing. There was no mountain rendezvous 
Faver would not again be worth ten dollars 
2, we can remember the date of 1836 and 
gat trails into the wild west of America, we 
alasting and significant perspective on the 
lountry. Six years after that date Parkman 
aput the Oregon Trail; and at that time men 
yst with women on the front seat and the 
stking out of the wagon at the side. We had 
; 


At That Time Men Were Going Wes: With Women 


all laid aside our fringed hunting shirts and leggings and 
were wearing pants—not yet called trousers. 

What profit could a man really make in the fur trade 
and how did he make it? The history of the fur trade has 
been done scores of times from scores of angles by all man- 
ner of writers, but the easiest and most comprehensive idea 
of the Homeric era can be obtained from Gen. Hiram 
Chittenden’s monumental work, The History of the Amer- 
ican Fur Trade of the Far West. General Chittenden—a 
compiler and not a first-hand observer—lacks the strangely 
graphic quality of Gregg, but he has an army éngineer’s 
painstaking thoroughness; and you have also his splendid 
and extraordinary map to show you at a glance how the 
early Americans traveled west over the three natural trails 
of the valleys. On this map you can study out the situa- 
tions of all the old citadels of our first raw resources, and 
see how each of the three great western trails began and 
grew. 

Secretary of War Cass in 1831 asked Thomas Forsyth, of 
St. Louis, to tell him about the fur trade, which the latter 
did in a letter of semiofficial sort which may be abridged: 
““The articles of merchandise which the traders take with 
them to the Indian country are as follows, viz., blankets 
38 points, 214, 2, 114, 1; common blue stroud; ditto red; 
blue cloth; scarlet ditto; calicoes; domestic cottons: 
rifles and shotguns, gunpowder, flints and lead; knives of 
different kinds; looking glasses; vermillion and verdigris; 
copper, brass and tin kettles; beaver and muskrat traps} 


fine and common bridles and spurs; silver works; needles 


and thread; wampum; horses; tomahawks and half axes, 
ete. An Indian takes on credit from a trader in the autumn 


A 3-point blanket at . $10.00 
INST hele eee See 30.00 
A pound of gunpowder 4.00 

Total Indian dollars. . . $44.00 


The 3-point blanket will cost in England say 15 shillings per pair. 


1 blanket at 100 per cent is equal to : $ 3.52 
A rile gun costs in this place from $12 to . Baa y: 13.00 
PAN OUNCEOMP UNO WIGNER ES wy. ci cs os we! ash, s 20 
$16.72 

Add 25 per cent for expenses 4.18 
$20.90 


“Therefore, according to this caleulation—which I know 
is correct—if the Indian pays all his debts the trader is a 
gainer of more than 100 per cent each year. But it must 
be here observed that the trader takes for.a dollar a large 
buckskin which may weigh six pounds, or two doeskins, 


four muskrats, four or five raccoons; or he allows the 
Indian three dollars for an otter skin, or two dollars a 
pound for beaver. And in my opinion the dollar which the 
trader receives of the Indian is not estimated too high at 
125 cents, and perhaps in some instances at 150 cents. 

‘In the spring the trader lowers his price on all goods, 
and will sell a 3-point blanket for five dollars and other 
articles in proportion as he receives the furs down in pay- 
ment. And as the Indians always reserve the finest and 
best furs for the spring trade, in the autumn of every year 
the trader carefully avoids giving credit to the Indians on 
any costly article, such as silver works, wampum, scarlet 
cloth, fine bridles, ete., unless it be to an Indian who, he 
knows, will pay all his debt; in which case he will allow 
the Indian on credit everything he wishes. Traders always 
prefer giving on credit gunpowder, flints, lead, knives, 
tomahawks, hoes, domestic cottons, etc., which they do at 
the rate of 300 or 400 per cent, and if one-fourth of the 
prices of those articles be paid the trader is amply paid. 

‘General Ashley was nearly one hundred thousand d_}- 
lars in debt; as I have been informed, since which he has 
paid off all his debts and has now an independent fortune. 
Perhaps it would not be exceeding the truth to say that 
half a million of dollars in furs are now annually brought 
down the Missouri River that formerly went to Hudson’s 
Bay; and it is the enterprising spirit of General Ashley 
which has occasioned the change of this channel of trade.” 

Forsyth wrote in 1831 and General Ashley did not begin 
his own career until 1822. At that time he advertised for 
‘one hundred enterprising young men to ascend the 
Missouri River to its source, there to be employed for one, 
two or three years.’’ He got about him a body of good men 
and his company as formed became known as The Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company: one of the most important of the 
many concerns which traded in beaver. 

Ashley was especially fortunate in his lieutenants—such 
men as Sublette, Jackson, Fitzpatrick, Smith, Henry and 
others of those who, under one or other firm name, con- 
tinued in the trade long after Ashley himself had left it. 
With this concern later on were identified such picturesque 
figures as Jim Bridger, who would have been the greatest 
liar in.the world had it not been for the mulatto Jim Beck- 
wourth, who really never told the truth at all so far as is 
known. 

General Ashley started in the boat trade up the Mis- 
souri River, as-had all his predecessors. Of these the most 
immediate competitor he had was the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany, which included most -of the leading merchants of 

am (Continued on Page 46) 


on the Front Seat and the Plow Eeam Sticking Out of the Wagon at the Side 
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“And it came to pass, when she pressed him daily with her words, and 
urged him, so that his soul was vexed unto death; that he told her all his 
heart, and said unto her, There hath not come a razor upon mine head; 

if I be shaven, then my strength will go from me, and I shall be- 
come weak and be like any other man.” Judges xvi, 16, 17. 


inquired Tutt, appearing suddenly in the doorway 
of his partner’s office. 

Mr. Tutt looked up from Page 364 of the opinion he was 
perusing in “The United States vs. One Hundred and 
Thirty-two Packages of Spirituous Liquors and Wines.” 

“Got it here in front of me,’’ he answered shortly. 
“What do you want it for?” 

Tutt looked over his shoulder. 

“That’s a grand name for a case, isn’t it? ‘Packages of 
Wines!’”’ he chuckled. ‘‘I made a note once of a matter 
entitled ‘United States vs. Forty-three Cases of Frozen 
Eggs’; and of another called ‘United States vs. One Feather 
Mattress and One Hundred and Fifty Pounds of Butter’ — 
along in 197 Federal Reports, if I remember correctly. 
And you recall that accident case we had—Bump against 
the Railroad?” 

“You can’t tell me anything about names,’’ remarked 
Mr. Tutt. “I once tried a divorce action, Fuss against 
Fuss; and another, Love against Love. Do you really 
want this book?” 

“Not if you are using it,” replied Tutt. ‘I just 
wanted to show an authority to Mr. Sorg, the president of 
the Fat and Skinny Club. You know our application 
for a certificate of incorporation was denied yesterday by 
Justice McAlpin.” 

“No, I didn’t know it,” returned Mr. Tutt. “Why?” 

“‘Here’s his memorandum in the Law Journal,” an- 
swered his partner. “Read it for yourself’’: 


le you seen ‘76 Fed.’ anywhere, Mr. Tutt?” 


Matter of Fat and Skinny Club, Ine. This is an applica- 
tion for approval of a certificate of incorporation as a 
membership corporation. The stated purposes are to pro- 
mote and encourage social intercourse and good fellowship 
and to advance the interests of the community. The name 
selected is the Fat and Skinny Club. If this be the most 
appropriate name descriptive of its membership it is better 
that it remain unincorporated. Application denied. 


“Now who says the law isn’t the perfection of common 
sense?”’ ruminated Mr. Tutt. “Its general principles 
are magnificent.’’ 

““And yet,’’ mused 
Tutt, “only last week 
Judge McAlpin 
granted the petition of 
one Solomon Swack- 
hamer to change his 
name to Phillips 
BrooksVanderbilt. Is 
that right? Is that 
justice? Is it equity? 
Task you!—when he 
turns down the Fat 
and Skinnies?”’ 

“*QOh, yes it is,”’ re- 
torted Mr. Tutt. 
““When you consider 
that Mr.Swackhamer 
could have assumed 
the appellation of P. 
B. Vanderbilt or any 
other name he chose 
without asking the 
court’s permission at 
peu ee 

“What!’’protested 
Tutt incredulously. 

“That’s the law,” 
returned the senior 
partner. “A man can 
call himself what he 
chooses and change 
his name as often as 
he likes—so long, of 
course, as he doesn’t 
do it to defraud. The 
mere fact that a 
statute likewise gives 
him theright toapply 
to the courts to ac- 
complish the same 
result makes no dif- 
ference.” 
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“Of course it might make him feel a little more com- 
fortable about it to do it that way,” suggested Tutt. “‘Do 
you know, as long as I’ve practiced law in this town I’ve 
always assumed that one had to get permission to change 
one’s name.”’ 

“You’ve learned something,” said Mr. Tutt suavely. 
“T hope you will put it to good account. Here’s ‘76 Fed.’ 
Take it out and console the Fat and Skinny Club with it if 
you can.” 

Mr. Tutt surrendered the volume without apparent 
regret and Tutt retired to his own office and to the task of 
soothing the injured feelings of Mr. Sorg. 

A simple-minded little man was Tutt, for all his pro- 
fessional shrewdness and ingenuity. Like many a hero of 
the battlefield and of the bar, once inside the palings of his 
own fence he became modest, gentle, even timorous. For 
Abigail, his wife, had no illusions about him and did not 
affect to have any. To her neither Tutt nor Mr. Tutt was 
any such great shakes. Had Tutt dared to let her know of 
many of the schemes which he devised for the profit or 
safety of his clients she would have thought less of him 
still; in fact, she might have parted with him forever. Ina 
sense Mrs. Tutt was an exacting woman. Though she 
somewhat reluctantly consented to view the hours from 
nine A:M. to five P.M. in her husband’s day as belonging to 
the law, she emphatically regarded the rest of the twenty- 
four hours as belonging to her. The law may be, as Judge 
Holmes has called it, ‘‘a jealous mistress,’’ but in the case of 
Tutt it was not nearly so jealous as his wife. So Tutt was 
compelled to walk the straight-and-narrow path whether 
he liked it or not. On the whole he liked it well enough, 
but there were times—usually in the spring—when without 
being conscious of what was the matter with him- he 
mourned his lost youth. For Tutt was only forty-eight 
and he had had a grandfather who had lived strenuously 
to upward of twice that age. He was vigorous, sprightly, 
bright-eyed and as hard as.nails, even if somewhat resem- 
bling in his contours the late Mr. Pickwick. Mrs. Tutt 
was tall, spare, capable and sardonic. She made Tutt 
comfortable, but she no longer appealed to his sense of 
romance. Stillshe held him. As the playwright hath said: 
‘Tt isn’t good looks they want, but good nature; if a warm 
welcome won’t hold them, cold cream won’t.” 

However, Tutt got neither looks nor cold cream. His 
welcome, in fact, was warm only if he stayed out too late, 
and then the later the warmer. His relationship to his 
wife was prosaic, respectful. 
In his heart of hearts he 
occasionally thought of her 
as exceedingly unattractive. 
In a word Mrs. Tutt per- 
formed her wifely functions 
in a purely matter-of-fact 
way. Anything else would 
have seemed to her unseem- 
ly. She dressed in a manner 

that would have 
been regarded as 


“I Mean to Imply That No Man is Too Wise to be Made a Fool Of by Some Woman’* 


By Arthur‘ : 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WIL 


umber Three: Tutt vs. the “Spring Fret” 


conservative even on Beacon Hill. She hag 
of making an old fool of herself or of lettiy 
either. When people had been married thi; 
could take some things for granted. Few ] 
fore had ever observed Mr. Tutt in the ae 
Mrs. Tutt; and there were those who said 
had. Frankly, she was a trifle forbidding; 
not the sort of person to excite a great deal 
and occasionally, as we have hinted, in th 
yearned for a little sentiment. 

He did his yearning, however, entirely oy 
within those hours consecrated to the law, 
society he yearned not at all. In her compan 
kept his thoughts and his language inside { 
circle of decorum. At home his talk was e 
yea,”’ and “Nay, nay,”’ and dealt principally 
and the feminist movement, in which Abige 
interested. ; 

And by this we do not mean to suggest 
times or places Tutt was anything but ¢ 
proper. He was not. He only yearned tobe, 
that he was deficient in courage if not j 
else. 

But habit or no habit, likely or unlikely, } 
no intention of taking any chances so far as’ 
cerned. If he did not reach home precisely a 
tions were in order, and if he came in half an 
had. to demonstrate his integrity beyond 
doubt according to the established rules of e 

Perhaps Mrs. Tutt did wisely to hold Tutt 
considering the character of. many of the { 
For it was quite.impossible to conceal the: 
practice of Tutt & Tutt; much of which 
boyantly in the newspapers. Some womer 
taken it for granted under like circumstan 
husbands had acquired a touch at least of t 
the serpent even if they remained quite harn 
countenanced no thought of any demorali 
spouse. To her he was like the artist who s1 
and his smock with paint while in his stidic 
at dinner in spotless linen without even a wh 
about him to suggest his occupation. So 
hand and glove in his office with the most no 
élite of Longacre Square, came home to sur 
naiveté and innocence of a theological student 
evening at a picture show is the height of dis 

Yet Tutt was no more of a Doctor Jekyla 
than most of us. Merely, his daily transitio 
more abrupt. And when all is said and don 
devices invented by his fertile little brain t 
interests of his clients were no more worthy | 
tion than those put forward by far higher-pri 
more celebrated attorneys. os 

Not that Mrs. Tutt was blind to the dan; 
her husband by virtue of his occupation was \ 
from it. Indeed she made it her business tof 
visits to the office, ostensibly to see whet! 
was properly cleaned and the windows wa 
reality—or at least 
pected—to find out 
personnel was enti 
for a firm of their} 
particularly for a jl 
of his 
ties. 
But s 
covered. 
give her 
cause fo 
dramati} 
the offic 
Tutt we 
istic of 
one of 
ployees- 
Sondl 
tumult 
lady s 
being | 
years 0. 
Willie, 
office t 
point 
gargoyle 
of som 
fifty whi 
onic bur 
been fr 
teens fr 
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e skill of Mr. Tutt, had remained faithful 
s2e as a sort of office Puck and personal 


raged in running errands or fussing over his 
~plbum William spent most of his time teas- 
the clerk and scrivener, who, though his 

; y,ooked decrepit enough to be his father. 
, ohibitionist, while Scraggs was an unsuc- 


t ; A faint odor of alcohol emanated from the 


» performed his labors and lent an atmos- 
ness to what might otherwise have seemed 
blients an unsympathetic environment. 


pail periods during which he was as sober as a 
F ‘The winds of March were apt, however, to 
‘hi. Perhaps it was the spring in his case also. 

Iye> of the establishment was Miss Florence 


“> 


matritas 


a 
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f€ion, combining the romance of the drama 
grifications of the intellect. He springs to 
nster’s bell; he sits up until all hours running 
is and making extracts from opinions; he 
0 t and answers the calendar and sometimes 
lizyer’s brief case and attends him throughout 
' years go by—five—and he finds that he is 
't2 same thing. He is now a member of the 
aS Yecome the managing clerk, he attends to 
a matters, engages the office force, superin- 


sis of title, occasionally argues a motion. Five 
@ » by and perhaps his salary is raised a trifle 
enine day he awakes to the realization that his 
Oe only that of a trusted servitor. 

cae is married and has a baby. The time has 
ae choose whether he will go forth and put his 
{> test “‘to win or lose it all’’ or settle down 
‘on of faithful legal hired man. He is getting 
,/2 has had one or two tussles with his bank 
d tal overdrafts. The world looks pretty bleak 
idhe big machine of the law goes grinding on, 
Uvitable. Who is he to challenge the future? 
3 fairly easy; they can’t get on without him, 
te is where he belongs; he knows his busi- 
m his thirty-five hundred a year and let him 


w 


iks, or Calkins, or Shivers, or any one of those 
‘4-haired men who sit in the outer office behind 
*): with papers and make sure that no mistakes 
nade. To them every doubtful question of 
ferred and they answer instantly —sometimes 


THE 


wrongly, but always instantly. They know the last day for 
serving the demurrer in Bilbank against Terwilliger and 
whether or not you can tax a referee’s fee as a disbursement 
in a bill of costs; they are experts on the precise form for 
orders in matrimonial actions and the rule in regard to filing 
a summons and complaint in Oneida County; they stand 
between the members of the firm and disagreeable clients; 
they hire and discharge the office boys; they do every- 
thing from writing a brief for the Supreme Court of the 
United States down to making the contract with the win- 
dow cleaners; they are the only lawyers who really know 
anything, and they were once promising young men, who 
have found out at last that life and the Sunday-school 
books are very far apart; but they run the works and make 
the law a gentleman’s profession for the rest of us. They 
are always there. Others come, grow older, go away, but 
they remain. Many of them drink. All of which would 
be irrelevant, incompetent and immaterial if this were not 
a legal story. 
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the duties of a regular managing clerk. She had been 
admitted to the bar. She checked up the charge accounts 
and on Saturdays paid off the office force. In addition to 
all these things she occasionally took a hand at a brief, 
drew most of the pleadings, and kept track of everything 
that was done in the various’ cases. 

But her chief function, one which made her invaluable, 
was that of receiving the clients who came to the office, and 
in the first instance ascertaining just what their troubles 
were; and she was so sympathetic and at the same time so 
sensible that many a stranger who casually drifted in and 
would otherwise just as casually have drifted out again 
remained a permanent fixture in the firm’s clientele. 
Scraggs and William adored her in spite of her being an 
utter enigma to them. She was quiet but businesslike, of 
few words but with a latent sense of humor that not 
infrequently broke through the surface of her gravity, and 
she proceeded upon the excellent postulate that everyone 
with whom she came in contact was actuated by the 
highest sense of 
honor. She acted 
as a spiritual 
tonic to both Mr. 
Tutt and Tutt— 
especially to the 
latter, who was 
the more in need 
Oslo bey 
were ever tempted 
to stray across 
the line of profes- 
sional rectitude 
her simple as- 
sumption that 
thething couldn’t 
be done usually 
settled the mat- 
ter once and for 
all. On delicate 
questions Mr. 
Tutt frankly con- 
sulted her. With- 
out her Tutt & 
Tutt would have 
been shysters; 
with her they 
were almost re- 
spectable. She 
received a salary 
of three thousand 
dollars a year and 
earned double 
that amount, for 
she served where 
she loved and her 
first thought was 
of Tutt & Tutt. 
If you can get a 
woman like that 
to run your law 
office do not 
waste any time 
or consideration 
upon aman. Her 


“*l Have Indeed! If it is What You Call a Case for a Man to Pramise to Marry a Woman and Then Refuse to Do So”’ 


Scraggs had been one of these, but he had also been one 
of those who drank, and now he was merely a bookkeeper. 
Miss Wiggin reigned in his stead. 

A woman and not a man kept Tutt & Tutt on the map. 
When this sort of thing occurs it is usually because the 
woman in question is the ablest and very likely also the 
best person in the outfit, and she assumes the control of 
affairs by a process of natural selection. Miss Wiggin was 
the conscience, if Mr. Tutt was the heart, of Tutt & Tutt. 
Nobody, unless it was Mr. Tutt, knew where she had come 
from or why she was working if at all in only a semi- 
respectable law office. Without her something dreadful 
would have happened to the general morale. Everybody 
recognized that fact. ‘ 

Her very appearance gave the place tone —neutral- 
ized the faint odor of alcohol from the cage. For in 
truth she was a fine-looking woman. Had she been cos- 
tumed by a Fifth Avenue dressmaker and done her 
coiffure differently she would have been pretty. Because 
she drew her gray hair straight back from her low forehead 
and tied it in a knob on the back of her head, wore paper 
cuffs and a black dress, she looked nearer fifty than forty- 
one, which she was. Two hundred. dollars would have 
taken twenty years off her apparent age—a year for every 
ten dollars; but she would not have looked a particle less 
a lady. 

Her duties were ambiguous. She was always the first to 
arrive at the office and was the only person permitted to 
open the firm mail outside of its members. She overlooked 
the books that Scraggs kept and sent out the bills. She 
kept the key to the cash box and had charge of the safe. 
She made the entries in the docket and performed most of 


price is indeed 
above rubies. 

Yet even Miss Wiggin could not keep the shadow of the 
vernal equinox off the simple heart of the junior Tutt. She 
had seen it coming for several weeks, had scented danger 
in the way Tutt’s childish eye had lingered upon Miss 
Sondheim’s tumultuous black hair and in therather rakish, 
familidr way he had guided the ladies who came to get 
divorces out to the elevator. And then there swam into 
his life the beautiful Mrs. Allison, and for a time Tutt 
became not only hysterically young again but—well, you 
shall see. r 

Yet, curiously enough, though we are a long way from 
where this story opened it all goes back to Phillips Brooks 
Vanderbilt and the Fat and Skinny Club and the right to 
call ourselves by what names we please. Moreover, as must 
be apparent, all that happened ‘occurred beyond Miss 
Wiggin’s sphere of spiritual influence. Yet, had it not, 
even she could not have harnessed Leviathan or loosed the 
bands of Orion—to say nothing of counteracting the effect 
of spring. 

When Tutt returned with “76 Fed.” after the de- 
parture of Mr. Sorg he found his partner smoking the 
usual stogy and gazing pensively down upon the harbor. 
The immediate foreground was composed of rectangular 
roofs of divers colors, mostly reddish, ornamented with 
eccentrically shaped chimney pots, penthouses, skylights 
and water tanks, in addition to various curious whistlelike 
protuberances from which white wraiths of steam whirled 
and danced in the gay breeze. Beyond, in the middle 
distance, a great highway of sparkling jewels led across the 
waves to the distant faintly green hills of Staten Island. 
Three tiny aéroplanes wove invisible threads against the 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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URAND was reacting 
De« the potent spirits 

as‘ such natures, cow- 
ardly but venomous, are apt 
to do. His murderous deci- 
sion, arrived at in cold so- 
briety, needed the artificial 
stimulus to be carried out un- 
shrinkingly, with flourishes. 

No amount of strong drink 
would have given him the 
courage to defy Karakoff, 
whom he held in cringing 
fear. But once having nerved 
himself to risk the master’s 
wrath he required propping 
up for the accomplishment of 
the act itself. Durand had 
‘talked largely of Ivan’s old 
mob which had held the cap-. 
itals of Europe in terror fer 
a number of years. But he 
had never been of it. He had 
been no more than one of its 
numerous fences, an avari- 
cious and craven one held in 
scorn and contempt by those 
ruthless autocrats of the 
underworld. 

His guests, too, had been 
merely its jackals, cunning 
profiteers of crime. Chu-Chu 
would welcome them in hell 
with -flaming spittle, Ivan 
pass them in cold disgust on 
their journey through the 
empty places. They were of 
the worst which humanity 
has to protest—worse than 
the pirate; the slaughtering, 
baby-killing Hun, who has 
at least in the turbid depths 
of his maudlin murderous 
soul a spark of loyalty to 
something, somewhere, a 
blood-stained, blood-shamed 
chimera called the Father- 
land, murmured by his 
drunken lips in dying. 

But such folk as these had 
no merit, mere saturate solu- 
tions of cruel and selfish de- 
sire, ergo poisonous even to 
itself. Durand was the worst. 
He now sprang up and 
jostled the others to their 
screened lodge for the spec- 
tacle prepared in his lurid 


fancy. 
““Here, behind the por- 
tiéres, mes amis.”’ They 


surged toward the window 
where Phineas was waiting, 
pistol drawn, a cold Nemesis, 
but impatient. ‘‘No—over 
there in the corner—voild.”’ 

He glanced round the room, seemed satisfied with his 
mise en scéne, and skipped across to the door in a jaunty 
way which had something monstrous about it. 

“One minute, mes braves; I'll bring her up,” 
pered and disappeared. 

Phineas peered after him hungrily and tightened his grip 
on the jimmy. He was beginning to feel an affection for 
that octagonal bar of steel. The pistol for the others if need 
be, but the jimmy seemed peculiarly adapted as a tool 
with which to pry Durand off into hell. A bullet was too 
clean. 

It needed a butcher’s knife for slaughtering swine, 
poison or a burglar’s tool or such pathogenic microbe dis- 
infectant as had rendered Jules innocuous. 

And then the pot began to brew. In the next window 
embrasure Phineas could hear the two visitors scuffling 
and whispering. He thought it probable they did not care 
greatly for Durand’s proposed entertainment but had con- 
sented to assist, partly not to give offense, partly out of 
curiosity. Something was now apparently wrong, for he 
could hear them tugging at the window and cursing in 
some Levantine tongue. Then he caught the words, 
“courant d’air.”’ So that was the difficulty. The window 
refused to close snugly and this tender potential assistant 
to the baiting of a helpless girl before her foul murder was 
complaining of a cold draft on the nape of his neck. 


he whis- 
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“Oh, La, La, Lat But What is to be Expected of Such Canaille? ChusChu Was Pretty Bad, But 
Politeness Never Failed Him’’ 


“Tt’s nothing,’ muttered the other man in French. ‘Eh 
bien, if you are so frightened of influenza, then try the 
other window.” 

There came the padding of feet on the floor. Phineas 


- gripped the jimmy and held his breath. Four thick bejew- 


eled fingers seized the edge of the portiére at the level of his 
knee, for he was standing on the window sill. The por- 
tiére was jerked aside. He stood exposed in the bright 
glare of the incandescent lights, straight, rigid, his steel 
bar shoulder high. 

It is doubtful if the swarthy victim quite realized what 
killed him. The whistling intake of his startled breath was 
synchronous with the whistle of the jimmy as it fell on his 
black poll. There was the crunch of iron on bone, not loud, 
nor of pleasing sound like the honest thud of fist blow. 
The man appeared to diminish in pleats, like an extended 
accordion set down on end. Phineas and the occupant of 
the other window sill stepped down with the simultaneous 
precision of two comedians doing a brother act. For some 
reason the man did not ery out. Perhaps years of stealthy 
practice had broken him of the habit of crying out when 
startled, or his whistle may have clogged, or its steam been 
going in the reverse direction. 

At any rate he stared at Phineas, though not for any 
appreciable length of time. Then one hand started for a 
side pocket, got there and no farther. Phineas’ silent 
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ply Durand seated himself at the table oppo- 
a,pached for the decanter of cognac and 
cel another drink. Placed thus his back was 
thigh not squarely, to the window where 


s esconced. 
1 « the cognac and a shudder went through 


et own his glass. : 
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an apache far gone in the drug habit to do your dirty 
work. You do not examine your loot to see that it is not 
blood-stained; and last of all you are alcoholic. Phaugh!” 

“‘Assez!’’ Durand sprang to his feet, face crimson, veins 
swelling on his bony forehead. This was anything but the 
spectacle he had prepared for the guests whom he had 
desired to impress. “Shut your mouth, you yellow cat!” 

“Oh, la, la, la! The good man is not even polite! But 
what is to be expected of such canaille? Chu-Chu was 
pretty ‘bad when in a temper, but politeness never failed 
him.” She tilted her head to one side and her tawny eyes 
fastened him with a sort of distusted curiosity. ‘‘What are 
you, anyhow? Spaniard? You look rather like an old 
Pyrenees muleteer who wonders if the gabelous will find the 
tobacco he has stuffed in La Grisetta’s bells. From your 
manners one would say that you were boche—but all the 
boches that I have ever seen were better looking. I fear 
you must be a mongrel— Mexican, perhaps, with a cross of 
Chihuahua flea hound.” 

The portiéres stirred. It was only Phineas drawing his 
pistol, but Durand thought hotly that it was caused by the 
stifled amusement of his guests. No doubt his impulse was 
to leap upon her and with a blow across the face or a grip 
of her soft throat stop violently the flow of cool, contemp- 
tuous, biting and, what was worst of all, truthful words. 


They Climbed Out of the Place, Crossed the Roofs, on Which the Snow Was Falling Fast and Resting Wetly 


He had dragged her up there as a target for his wit and 
sarcasm, to make display of his cleverness, later on his 
ruthlessness. And instead here she was, helpless but 
unafraid, holding him up to scorn, revealing him asstupid, 
paltry and a sot. 

His face was filled with murder as he glared at her, but 
he stood fast. He meant that she should suffer more than 
blows before he had finished with her. There was no 
hurry, nor was there any admiration to be roused in his 
audience by striking a woman bound and defenseless. 
Durand’s strain of Spanish blood furnished him a certain 
sinister patience and cunning. It was in his mind, just as it 
was in that of Phineas, that Patricia, realizing what he held 
in store for her, wished to taunt him into a sudden act of 
fatal violence which would give her a swift release. No 
doubt she felt that the game was up, her hour struck, and 
being of proud and fearless nature asked no more than to 
die unsullied by this foul beast. 

Durand smiled. ‘‘ You do me injustice, mam’selle,”’ he 
purred. ‘‘ Your cleverness is not of the high order which I 
had supposed. None of your statements is correct, either 
about my methods or myself. The consignment you inter- 
cepted was but one of many constantly arriving. There 
were two boats. The one you rammed was the decoy. 
It sheered off to lead you a chase but as you did not follow 
it returned. The other 
was following at some 
distance astern and 
picked up the men you 
spilled into the sea. One 
can do no more than 
direct to the best of one’s 
ability. I was not there 
in person.” 

“T believe you!”’ The 
limpid voice was charged 
with contempt. ‘‘You 
would never direct in 
person any job that held 
an element of danger to 
your own yellow hide.” 

Durand waved his 
hand. ‘‘Others will tell 
you differently. How- 
ever, we are discussing 
my methods. As for my 
man Jules, it is true that 
he is addicted to the use 
of cocaine, but so was 
that master mind of fic- 
tion, Sherlock Holmes. 
Tor a certain period the 
drug sharpens the wits, 
gives abnormal acuteness 
of mind. J am watching 
my man, and when I see 
that he is nearing the 
limits of this brief period 
he shall be removed by a 
toxic dose. This man is 
now almost at the end 
of his activities, as I 
mentioned to a confrere 
only to-night. I may 
point out that it is rather 
an advantage to havean 
underling who is known 
to be a drug habitué, be- 
cause if it becomes ad- 
visable to dispose of him 
there are no awkward 
questions asked. A pow- 
der in his wine or coffee, 
et voila! He has indulged 
in an overdose.”’ 

“That would be about 
the limit of your daring,” 
Patricia murmured. 

“No; again you wrong 
me. But first let us clear 
up the criticism of my 
methods. As tothe mat- 
ter of the blood stains I 
presume you refer to the 
little clock in the cabin 
on the beach. That 
slight detail was pur- 
poseful. The timepiece 
in question was bought 
at the shop of a dealer 
whom I donot trust. It 
was planted there by one 
of my agents and bought 
by another. If this 
dealer should become a 
nuisance I have thus a 
check upon him.” 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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Some Plain Speaking 


IGNING any piece of paper merely states a proposition. 

Signing the peace treaty does that directly, and little 
more. The huge problem that overhangs Europe and the 
world remains, for all purposes of practical solution, just 
where it was before. Unless that problem is solved, not 
on paper but in terms of material goods, the peace treaty 
will not be worth the parchment it is written on, for it 
cannot be carried out. It is about as difficult a problem 
as men have ever faced. It requires plain speaking and 
straight thinking. 

Nobody likes to speak plainly, for the facts are disagree- 
able. The first fact is that a large part of the Continent of 
Europe, as distinguished from Great Britain, is, judged by 
prewar standards, profoundly embarrassed financially. It 
has outstanding obligations in the form of government 
bonds to an amount so vast that the figures are almost 
meaningless. Take the prewar budgets of the chief Con- 
tinental states—consider what shifts the governments were 
put to in order to balance those budgets; consider the 
present crippled state of industry and trade in those coun- 
tries; consider that interest alone on the funded debt and 
other war-entailed obligations, such as pensions, now 
amounts to much more than the total prewar budgets—in 
some cases to three or four times as much. It is impossible 
to see how at present they can pay interest and pensions 
except as they do now pay them—by fresh borrowing. 

Practically the whole Continent is off a gold basis, 
doing business on an enormous volume of depreciated 
paper currency that tends to increase, and naturally tends 
to depreciate further as it increases. This alone is a very 
serious obstacle to resumption of normal trade and in- 
dustry. All the Continent must buy certain supplies from 
America—cotton, copper, wool, rubber, and so on. Those 
supplies must be paid for in dollars, or in the equivalent of 
dollars as to South America. Formerly five given units of 
Continental currency would buy a dollar. Now it takes 
six or seven units of the same currency to buy a dollar, and 
the cost of supplies bought in America is enhanced. that 
much to the Continental buyer. 

That is on the financial side, but the deeper trouble is on 
the industrial side. All over the Continent railroads have 
deteriorated. Ocean tonnage is soscarce that in the Sen- 
ate objection has been raised to selling government-built 
ships at two hundred and ten dollars a dead-weight ton 
because at present freight rates a ship can earn its cost, 
even at this previously unheard-of figure, in a year or so. 
In big, devastated areas rails have been literally torn up. 
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In Russia rolling stock has almost disappeared. But prac- 
tically everywhere the transportation plant is greatly de- 
teriorated. Factories are crippled or idle, big industries 
disorganized. 

Even agriculture in great, fertile areas is half paralyzed 
from war havoc, lack of tools and supplies, lack of hope 
and asettled social condition. Because industry is crippled 
men are idle in great numbers. In Belgium something like 
three-quarters of a million workmen are idle and subsisting 
on government pensions or doles. In Germany and the 
old territories of Austria-Hungary idleness is the particular 
curse of the situation. In France and Italy unemployment 
exists on a formidable scale. 

The problem cannot be cut up along rigid geographical 
and political lines. Finally, it cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with in terms of ally countries and enemy countries. 
Europe’s prosperity, and the world’s prosperity, was inter- 
national, depending on an intricate interchange of goods, 
services and credits across national boundaries. It cannot 
be fully reconstituted on another pattern. Italy imported 
coal from England, raw cotton from the United States, and 
exported the cotton goods to countries with which she was 
afterward at war. 

That suggests how the web lies. For purposes of com- 
merce and industry it all runs into one problem of Euro- 
pean reconstruction. That is true on the financial side also. 
Belgium and France have indemnity claims against Ger- 
many that they want to turn into immediate credits for 
their own needs. An arrangement of that sort has already 
been made as to Belgium. But if Germany is broke, idle 
and riotous, the indemnity claims are worthless, no matter 
what the peace treaty says. 

The first need is credit. That alone starts the wheels 
turning. A large part of Europe runs now in a vicious 
circle. Men are idle and hungry, therefore discontented, 
mutinous, menacing to social stability. Without a settled, 
orderly, debt-paying, rights-respecting social state recon- 
struction must finally be impossible; but the starting up 
of industry toward normal production of food, clothing, 
and so on, which involves getting the idle hands at work, 
is the first step to a settled, orderly state; and industry 
cannot get in the way of normal production without credit. 
If the people of the Balkan States get tools, animals, seed 
and transportation they can produce a large surplus of 
foodstuffs with which they can pay for Italy’s cotton 
goods, enabling Italy to pay for our raw cotton. But 
credit must be extended to start the wheels. 

This is the point that peculiarly interests the United 
States, because we are the greatest available source of 
credit and because we want that market for our surplus 
products. Now the bases of credit are unquestionably 
there in abundance. There are tens of millions of workmen 
capable of producing goods of all sorts in great quantity. 
The technical skill and managerial ability and experience 
to organize and direct industrial production are there. 
Put those forces at work and they can produce the wealth, 
or the goods, with which to repay the advances of money 
and materials that are now required. There is no question 
at all about that; the bases of credit are there in abundance. 

But the whole credit situation is now cluttered up, com- 
plicated and more or less vitiated by the vast mass of war 
paper of all sorts. Take bank credit as an example. The 
liabilities of a commercial bank are mainly payable on de- 
mand, constituting the community’s cash reserve. To be 
in a wholesome state the assets of a commercial bank must 
consist mainly of short-term, self-liquidating paper based 
on current commercial and industrial processes. Frank A. 
Vanderlip reports that something like eighty per cent of 
the paper held by the commercial banks of France is gov- 
ernment paper—redeemable nobody now knows when or 
how. Elsewhere in Europe there is much the same situa- 
tion. Banks gorged with indigestible government paper 
are not in a good position to facilitate commercial and 
industrial credits. This vast mass of war paper congests 
and more or less vitiates the whole credit situation. 

Imagine that some epidemic frenzy of financiering had 
thrown the cotton mills of the United States into insolv- 
ency, with millions of paper outstanding that they could 
not redeem or even pay interest on except by fresh borrow- 
ings. That insolvency, for the moment, would paralyze 
the cotton industry. The mills would be unable to buy raw 
cotton; or, at least, to pay for it. But the cotton industry 
must go on; planters have raised a crop of the raw staple 
which they must dispose of in order to live and meet their 
obligations. The cotton industry would go on. A receiver 
would be appointed for the mills. He would buy the raw 
cotton, issuing his receiver’s certificates for it, which the 
planters and their banks would readily accept because 
they would constitute a first lien on the mills and a first 
claim on their earnings. All the paper the mills had issued 
in their frenzied financing would simply stand over—a de- 
ferred liability to be dealt with later. The vital thing at 
the moment would be to keep the mills going, and the 
receiver’s certificates, issued to meet that need, would 
come ahead of all other claims. 

That is practically what Mr. Vanderlip has suggested 
for Europe—clean, new, first-lien paper to finance recon- 
struction, We are shipping Europe a huge quantity of 
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A Costly Luxury 
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Heavy Enough 
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World 
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véity of Breslau when the German Govern- 
she Was involved in a socialistic conspiracy, 
stitute an order for his arrest in place of his 
e. Learning of this turn in affairs he 
‘zerland with the money he had borrowed 
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served along the route. So with a power 
line: The layman must no longer believe 
that in electric transmission power is taken 
from somewhere and carried to somewhere. 
Power is carried in both directions just as 
occasion demands. Towns anywhere and 


Dr. Charies P, Steinmetz, Chief Consulting Engineer of the General Elec« 
tric Company, Snapped During an Outing With the Late Elbert Hubbard 


to pay for his degree. Arriving in Zurich his finances were 
just sufficient to settle in advance for one month’s rent of 
a room on the top floor of the last house of the last street 
in the town. His immediate outlook in life was not propi- 
tious, but by writing articles on astronomy, for which he 
received four dollars a month, and with the help of a little 
money he succeeded in getting from a German publisher 
for a book he had written prior to his hasty departure from 
his native land, he managed to spend several months in 
the Polytechnic School in Zurich, studying mechanical 
engineering. 

In 1889 Mr. Steinmetz came to America, traveling in 
the steerage of a French liner, and after a week’s search 
secured a position as draftsman at a salary of two dollars 
a day, from which modest beginning he soon advanced to 
the more important post of electrical engineer and finally 
was placed in charge of the company’s research laboratory. 
When this concern, the Eickemeyer-Field Co., was even- 
tually taken over by the General Electric Company 
Steinmetz went along as one of the important assets. 
When the corporation moved its headquarters from 
Lynn, Massachusetts, to Schenectady in 1894, he was 
delegated to supervise the calculation and design of the 
company’s apparatus, and of its research and develop- 
ment work. Such was the beginning and rise of this man, 
who, starting in a foreign land without friends or help, has 
received an honorary degree from two of our great uni- 
versities, is a past president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and an active participant in the affairs 
of a dozen other philosophical, chemical and engineering 
societies of national scope. 

As I sat with him on the porch of his camp we discussed 
the great hereafter of industrial power, and talked of the 
possibility of running large electrical-transmission lines 
through the congested regions of our country in order to 
reduce the cost of power to consumers and avoid the 
recurrence of fuel famines. He believes it is no more diffi- 
cult to connect two distant cities with a power line than it 
is to connect them with a railway freight line. One carries 
power, the other material goods. The underlying condi- 
tions are much the same. A railway connecting Boston 
and Richmond would never pay if goods were only carried 
from one of these cities to the other. Freight must be 
transported in both directions, and a hundred other towns 


everywhere throughout the region can 
take current from the line or give it to the 
line, depending entirely upon the local 
requirements of the moment. 

Many people feel that the losses in the 
air from high-voltage electric lines are a 
serious and dangerous question. Doctor 
Steinmetz does not think this problem for- 
midable. A larger wire will permit the 
transportation of higher voltages; or, if 
desired, parallel lines can be built as 
needed, just as a railroad can build more 
tracks when the traffic becomes too heavy. 

I was interested to learn that he con- 
siders it hopeless to anticipate much 
improvement in the burning of coal or 
coke. On an average we get barely more 
than ten per cent of the value of the coal 
for power, the remainder going off as heat. 
The only solution is to use the carbonized 
fuel from the oven in such a way as to get 
out of it both the power and the heat. 
This is now being done in many office build- 
ings and isolated power plants, where they 
get the ten to twenty per cent of electric 
power from the fuel and also utilize the 
heat for warming the building and so on. 

Here I asked him what we could do in 
our homes. How could we save these 
domestic losses that run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually? As he lighted 
his fourth cigar—the doctor is an invet- 
erate smoker—he gave me an idea that is 
more revolutionary and yet more sensible 
than any solution for the problem I have 
ever heard. His suggestion is that every 
home shall be a miniature power plant. In 
each house there will be an installation that 
will be no more difficult to operate than it 
is now to run an electric motor. The fuel 
will be burned under a small high-pressure 
boiler instead of under the now common 
low-pressure boiler. The steam which is produced, how- 
ever, will not go direct to the radiators, but will travel first 
through a very simple steam-turbine generator, which will 
take out all the electric power that can be obtained. Some 
of this electric power will be used by the householder for 
lights and for performing labor, but what is not needed 
will be turned back to the company that operates the cen- 
tral station. Full credit will be given the householder for 
what he turns back by the electric meter, which operates 
both ways, giving credit for current received and charging 
for current that is consumed. 

One further point was made clear, and that is that the 
credit given the householder for electricity he turns back 
must be based on a rate per unit of current that is much 
lower than the rate charged by the central station. There 
are two reasons for this: First, the central station has to 
accept the power when the householder offers it, whether 
the big company has a market for it or not; the individual, 
on the other hand, buys only when he wants to. Second, 
the company must be given allowance for the cost of dis- 
tribution. The charges incurred in building and operating 
lines to carry and market current are considerable, and 
are often the largest part of the cost of the current. This 
cost is incurred by the central station for both the current 
it sells and the current it buys. In all cases the central 
company will supervise the proper operation of these 
household plants, and it will maintain a force to keep all 
equipment in proper order. 

As to the eost of such a scheme, Doctor Steinmetz sees 
no drawbacks. A high-pressure boiler is very little if any 
more expensive than a low-pressure outfit. The electric 
generator is nothing more nor less than an ordinary electric 
dynamo, andissmalland inexpensive. Turbines that would 
be necessary are now quite common in heating systems, for 
driving fans, and so on, in such places as public schools. 
Their cost is low. In connection with such a plan it was 
further suggested that in the future we must not waste 
heat in our homes by letting the heated air escape freely 
to the outside. We must get the heat out of the heated air 
that is exhausted, and transfer it to the cold incoming air. 
In other words, we must all eventually come to the regen- 
erative system of heating. 

In lighting Doctor Steinmetz says that with the most 
modern electric-light bulb we still lose 97 to 98 per cent of 
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all the power consumed. With a carbon-filament bulb we 
get only a fraction of one per cent of the energy used, and 
with a gas flame we utilize even a less percentage of the 
energy fed to the lamp, the losses in all these cases going 
away as heat. 

Looking into the future Steinmetz sees a world largely 
electrified. There will be only electric systems and not 
transmission lines. Every mountain stream will be uti- 
lized. Weshall dam it up, wherever there is a gradient, put 
ina small turbine and an electric generator, and thus tie 
in these small hydroelectric plants to the main system of 
the region. Such little plants will require practically no 
attention except an occasional visit for general super- 
vision. They will be operated just like an electric motor, 
and may vary in capacity from ten to five hundred horse 
power or more. This is beginning to be done now in some 
places in New England, and in time will be the practice 
everywhere. Electricity will supply the world with 
power just as the railways have supplied the world with 
transportation. In the office and the home the hard labor 
will be done more and more by power-driven machines. 
The cost of this power will be relatively lower as the years 
pass and the electric systems expand. 

Doctor Steinmetz talked very little of his own personal 
achievements, but I managed to discover that of all his 
marvelous accomplishments he lists two things as of great- 
est importance. The first is his development of the 
symbolic method, or method of complex quantities for 
alternating-current engineering. This makes it possible for 
the engineer to calculate complicated electrical phenomena 
by simple algebra. The second bit of work he considers 
of high value is his investigation of transient phenomena; 
such phenomena as lightning and other disturbances, 
which last only a short time. However, if you ask the 
modern engineer, versed in the art of handling electricity, 
you will find that the man at Schenectady has done a lot 
of other things that have helped materially in making the 
path of civilized man a smoother road to travel. 

His philosophy of life is based solidly on the principle 
that human progress is governed largely by ‘‘divine dis- 
content.’”’ Men strive for better conditions because they 
are dissatisfied with what they have and the things they 
are using. The men who advance are the ones who are 
hardest to satisfy. But he abhors that brand of dissatis- 
faction which occupies itself with sour grumbling and a 
bitter struggle only for money. The proper discontent, he 
believes, is the kind that generates thoughts of self- 
improvement. A fortunate change has come about in that 
to-day there is no longer a prejudice against the educated 
man, and we do not now cling to the belief that the indi- 
vidual possessed of book knowledge is only a visionary. 

As I said adieu to the doctor and glanced round his 
lonely cabin I felt sorry that the hours had slipped by so 
quickly and the visit was at an end. I had purposely 
missed my train, but entertained no regrets on that 
account, for there was something inspiring in the quiet 
optimism and the firm confidence of this masterful mind 
in the final outcome of things. Zeal without knowledge 
is like fire without light, but with Steinmetz there is both 
fervor and flame. He possesses a rare sense of humor, but 
he uses his wit as a buckler, not as a sword. That he isa 
dreamer there is no doubt, 
but his dreams are a pleas- 
ure, not an employment. 
The breeze that blows out 
the candle is often the same 
wind that kindles the fire. 
Being chased out of Ger- 
many gave this genius the 
very opportunity he 
needed to develop his keen 
mind and play a big part 
in America as the leading 
electrical engineer of his 
day. Just talk electricity 
to Steinmetz and you will 
soon discover why such a 
little man can cast so long 
a shadow. 


Weather Betting 


E APPEAR to be en- 

tering a new age inthe 
matter of insurance. When 
Uncle Sam bet his millions 
against his soldiers’ mil- 
lions that they would 
live through the war it 
seemed as though we had 
about reached the limit of 
risk. Sure enough, notwith- 
standing the brevity of the 
war, the soldiers did win, 
for the beneficiaries of our 
War Risk Insurance actu- 
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which will be the final commuted value of the $900,000,000 
of outstanding policies. 

Next in order has come the insurance organization 
formed to protect employers and employees against 
monetary losses involved in strikes. This does not appear 
any more risky than the issuing of policies that guard 
against such disasters as hurricanes and earthquakes. But 
as to the social side of such insurance, perhaps it will 
prove a benefit; on the other hand, it may mean longer 
strikes, for under such an arrangement both parties to a 
controversy will be protected. If this results the public 
as a matter of course will again be the chief sufferer, and 
strike insurance will become an aggravator instead of a 
cure-all. 

Over in England insurance ideas appear to be a good 
jump ahead of our American conception of the subject. 
We have been interested in the stories of how the British 
ruler is a much insured man due to the fact that his mer- 
chants dealing in fancy and colorful goods insure parts of 
their stock against a period of mourning that would follow 
the death of the King. Now we learn that the latest 
demonstration of British enterprise is an insurance policy 
that protects against rain. In the future holiday makers 
and resort or open-air amusement proprietors may banish 
their fears and cease looking with dread at the dark clouds 
that lie on the horizon. The insurance company is so cer- 
tain that with the aid of meteorological experts it can beat 
the weather that it now suggests a protection scheme for 
seaside hotels, so that these houses of lodging and enter- 
tainment may give their visitors a rebate on their weekly 
bills should there be more than two days’ rain of a certain 
amount. 

Here in the United States it is likely that such insurance 
would interest tennis clubs, golf clubs and such people as 
the promoters of racemeetings. Anyway it is soul stirring to 
think that some day we can bet on the weather and do so 
without running counter to the antigambling laws. 


Multiplying Prosperity 


EPEATED acts of thrift, one following another, at 

length become consolidated in habit. The war gave 
us a good start in the matter of eliminating waste, but 
recent reports do not indicate that we have developed a 
wide and permanent habit of saving materials. We seem 
to be slipping, and unless there is a revival of national 
economy the valuable lessons of the war will have gone for 
naught. It is possible for America to save tens of millions 
in value through the establishment of a carefully planned 
reclamation system, but this can be done only by first 
creating in the mind of the public a sympathetic under- 
standing of the importance of the work. The conservation 
of our resources was a war exigency; we must now recog- 
nize that it is also a peace necessity. The individual citi- 
zen has never carried such burdens as he will have to 
shoulder in the coming years. 

The wheat growers in thirty-two of our states believed 
they were working with efficiency before the war, but 
when their methods were subjected to a close examination 
it was discovered in many localities that in threshing an 
average of one pint of wheat was going out with the 


straw while seven pints were being deliy 
ers. All together there was a waste of mo 
000; but this was cut to $15,000,000, p 
simple process of tightening the teeth a 
sieves in the threshing machines. On som 
conservation amounted to twelve dollars 
state of Kansas alone it is estimated tha 
year was 8,000,000 bushels. 

There were other spectacular consery;: 
developed by the war, the total benefit o 
victory, but the savings most to be desir 
may be realized by the practice of econ 
matters of everyday life. No single gro 
ever have made our war loans a suec 
masses who did the job in such thorough 
manner conservation cannot win if it is t 
minority. To succeed it must be the go 
people. 

Great Britain has set the world an e 
elimination. Before the war she manufa 
from wood pulp brought from Canada an 
imports were curtailed by the ship s| 
British faced a dilemma, for in.this age pa 
sary than steel in winning a war. A pap 
appointed, and a campaign was launcher 
in 1914, saved 1000 tons of waste pape 
1918 she had increased this to 6000 tons 
the British reused only five per cent o 
produced; in 1918 about fifty per cent c 
manufactured was again utilized in produ 
of paper material. Before the war the 
enjoyed an annual revenue of about $3( 
lection of waste paper; in 1918 the incom 
was $45,000. In England prior to the 
had been accustomed to pay the collect 
of the waste material of the communit 
many of these municipalities enjoyed an 
lecting waste that amounted to thirty do 
per thousand of inhabitants. 

But the money saving that comes from: 
is not the chief benefit that results. Wi 
and skill we cannot duplicate the work 
been hundreds and thousands of year 
When we prevent the waste of a ton o 
saved eight trees of full growth. If we ec 
pound of paper that is now going to the 
out the United States we should be savil 
and a quarter million trees annually. 
would mean in the saving of human labo 
remember that labor saved means iner 
production and higher wages. 

In the last analysis most savings are 
quence than appears at first glance. Wh 
we release for other use a material quant 
To manufacture a pound of paper req 
pounds of coal. A ten per cent saving int 
paper would mean two and one-half millio 
for the railroads. One hundred pounds 
linen rags—collars, cuffs, pillow cases 
make seventy to eighty pounds of new | 
dred pounds of woolen rags saved or r 
sufficien 
twenty-fiv 


ally will get upward of one 
anda quarter billion dollars, 


Dr. Steinmetz Wearing His Camp Attire and Working at the Little Pine Table Where 
He Has Written His Many Books 
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They save the labor of cooking! 


Here is a delicious, nourishing, hearty dish—a meal in 
itself{—already prepared for you in the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens. Cooked, blended, flavored and spiced with a 
skill acquired through the experience of half a century. 
Plump, meaty beans, the finest that nature grows are 
slow-cooked to thorough digestibility. The tomato sauce 

_hasa savor and a delightful fullness of flavor that you get 
only in Campbell’s. You will like to have them often. 
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ly 1h Ge WE 
SINGER 
sat very still 


and silent at the 
head of the supper 
table for quite a 
minute after Cyrus 
casually gave the 
bit of news that the 
Thomas A. Stear- 
win Dry Goods and 
Men, Women and 
Children’s Furnish- 
ings—the large, 
white-lettered, 
many-worded sign 
ran a full fourth of 
a block on Main 
Street—had again 
a new manager- 
bookkeeper. A 
young aggressive 
gentleman, not 
Willotown-born 
but imported by 
stout shrewd 
Thomas A. Stear- 
win from great and 
aggressive Chicago. 

At the end of the 
very still minute 
she sharply told 
Eda Singer, aged 
thirteen, to be more 
careful. 

“You needn’t, 
Eda, spill cherry 
juice on it because 
this happens to be 
your brown ging- 
ham’s third sum- 
mer!”’ 

And with severe 
glance she set the 
cut-glass sugar 
bowl ten secure 
inches from nearly 
at the edge of the 
table, where careless 
eleven-year-old Ruth had left it. 
You nearly nudged it off!” 

Ordinarily Mercy was a tolerant overlooking mother. 
With hair of a certain comely hazel brown and eyes of a 
certain comely medium dark blue, there goes ordinarily 
a maternal tolerance that is marvelously blessed to the 
youngsters on whom it falls. Now, Eda and Ruth gave 
her startled glances. 

She did not pay attention. Her own glance, startled and 
indignant, was given then to her thin rather stooped hus- 
band, calmly stirring his stewed-and-sugared cherries pre- 
paratory to a pleasant mouthful accompanied by cinnamon 
sponge cake. She spoke finally: 

“From Chicago! Thomas A. Stearwin went clear out of 
town for a man! And I thought maybe when Ed Dixon 
quit last month and went to St. Louis ”” She broke off. 

Cyrus Singer lifted quizzically his thin black eyebrows. 
Over him—neat, well-shaven, intelligent as he was—there 
lay the slight but unmistakable look of subserviency worn 
by a man who, approaching middle age, since his youth 
has gone to his day’s work and quit that day’s work at the 
hour and the minute designated by another man. 

If at the present moment his own eyes held a small fleck 
of disappointment corresponding to the indignant gleam 
in his wife’s, the quizzical lift of eyebrows camouflaged it 
very well. 

“Now, Mercy! You weren’t actually counting on yours 
truly being handed the fat managing-bookkeeping job at 
the Stearwin store?”’ 

“T didn’t exactly count on it.’ 

“Don’t know of any reason why you should,” said he 
meditatively, “or I. In the past twelve years the place’s 
been empty four times and it was never turned my way.” 

“Oh ” Mercy Singer’s plump face, which held not 
so much wrinkles as a certain look of care suggesting 
wrinkles, took on a peculiar expression—an expression that 
was a silent challenging: ‘Indeed! Maybe you, my dear 
Cyrus, don’t know everything!” 

But she did not say this aloud. Rare is the wife who at 
her fourteenth wedded year has not acquired a degree— 
more or less intensive—of reticence. Mercy Singer loved 
her husband Cyrus. Not for such as Mercy was Reno 
built or alimony invented or separate maintenance created. 


“Your elbow, Ruth! 


Or Cyrus Singer’s Job—By Ida M. Evans 


“Cyrus Singer, Do You Mean to Stand There and Say That You Actually Intend to Let This Chance of a Lifetime Slip for an 
Old Curmudgeon and His Worthless Half:Failing Store!’ 


She loved him sincerely from his smooth black top of 
head—thinning a little, that top, these last two years— 
to his thin, black, resoled feet. She was this kind of 
wife: She had not liked cinnamon sponge cake much 
before she married. But since her marriage day, learning 
that thin Cyrus was very fond of it, she discovered that she, 
too, was; and regularly once a week cinnamon sponge cake 
was baked in the Singer kitchen. 

Moreover, she also loved her and Cyrus’ two daughters, 
Eda and Ruth—loved them devotedly. Yet that love did 
not hide from her the clear knowledge that Eda’s hair was 
a dull carroty red and Ruth’s eyeteeth were too large and 
crooked. And though all her heart belonged to her hus- 
band, her vision still remained her personal property, and it 
was not a blurred vision. She knew Cyrus’ incapacities as 
well as she knew his virtues. Some wives would have 
dubbed them worse than incapacities; the qualities that 
had kept him at the ledgers and sales counters of old 
Andrew Deems’ narrow half-alive dry goods and notions 
store while several other assertive men, one after another, 
had wedged into or onto the big quarter-of-block Stearwin 
store across Main Street and had left, having used it as a 
stepping-stone to something even better. 

Mercy herself asked nothing better for Cyrus and her. 
To her it was not a stepping-stone, but a consummation. 
Perhaps the years had made Mercy humble. But even so, 
the manager-bookkeepership of the Stearwin store seemed 
a very good thing in itself to plenty of other people in 
Willotown. The Stearwins were the big family of the 
town. They stood on the top notch of prosperity, position 
and unproletarian pomp; and Thomas A. Stearwin’s 
manager-bookkeeper, besides having an excellent salary, 
was graciously given a degree of social intimacy and 
equality with the family that top-notched him, too, in a 
conspicuous and pleasant way. 

In the past between the prosperity-auraed Stearwins 
and the Singers, who owed their daily bread with a little 
cake to old Andrew Deems’ small dry goods trade, there 
naturally was a chasm, such a chasm—social, financial and 
natural—as only Willotowns know. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin was wont to nod at little Mrs. 
Singer quite politely, but with an air that stopped nicely 
just between condescension and absent-mindedness. And 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
put Mercy in charge of the surgical bandages. Mercy 
Singer’s.neat assiduous stitches were for her country and 
her country’s fighters. Mercy came of old Revolutionary 
stock—so did Cyrus, as well as the Stearwins—and she 
sewed as determinedly as ever her great-great-grandfather 
polished a flintlock. 

But country and country’s fighters aside, it was not 
unpleasant to be complimented by Mrs. Thomas A. Stear- 
win on the neatness and number of her stitches at a heads- 
of-committees’ tea in the Stearwin living room, a large 
artistic place all done in green grass cloth, upholstered 
wicker chairs, painted rugs and foreign pictures, and to be 
told confidentially: ‘‘Dear Mrs. Singer, you are one of 
my best aids!” 

There came to be quite a few heads-of-committees’ 
teis; frequent war workers’ meetings, usually in the 
Stearwin living room or on the rug-and-hanging-basket- 
adorned Stearwin wide porch. And many meetings on 
street, in church or in store, where quotas and the Western 
Front were inevitably mentioned. Not in the Stearwin or 
the Deems store did Mercy and Mrs. Stearwin meet of 
course. Mercy bought all the Singer dry goods and fur- 
nishings from the narrow half-filled shelves where Cyrus 
had charge, as a matter of economy as well as loyalty. Old 
cranky, deaf Andrew Deems had his faults, but he gave 
Cyrus Singer and Cyrus Singer’s family a good discount on 
the retail prices of his shelves. 

But with wartime’s stern mandates, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Stearwin did her own marketing. More than once in 
Berry’s butcher shop she happened to select her perch— 
when meatless days were in order—at the same time that 
Mercy was at the iced basket. 

“They look nice,” with friendly nod and little sigh—per- 
haps for the sirloin that was not in order—she would com- 
ment intimately. One day the nod was so very friendly 
that Mercy was almost ashamed that Eda spelled better 
than Eleanor Stearwin—poor sickly spectacled girl. 

And finally there had been really an intimate, almost 
semiconfidential chat as the two, in the privacy of a 
deserted room, checked up the finished week’s quota about 
to be sent in to headquarters. 

“Mr. Stearwin is doing his duty at the store. Not a 
cent of useless expense.” 

Mercy, putting bandages in neat piles, smiled faintly. 

“Well, old Andrew Deems doesn’t have to form new 
habits. He never did go far in the useless-expense line.” 

A faint bitterness was in the faint smile. Cyrus, of 
course, being Cyrus, contended that Old Andrew had Hob- 
son’s choice. His business could not enlarge till he went to 
some expense or got some spunk, and old Andrew, being 
old Andrew, couldn’t go to any expense or get any spunk 
until his business enlarged. So he was in a sad circle. But 
Mercy had always stubbornly felt that he could have 
managed a few more little dollars in Cyrus’ pay when 
Cyrus worked overtime, after time or any old time that 
Andrew wished. 

Mrs. Thomas Stearwin, being busy with matters of 
more importance than the kind of smile her underworker 
gave, nodded absently. 

““T’ve seen the windows looked skimped. I never was in 
the store of course.” 

In the cool cultured tone there was not exactly patron- 
age. Mercy perhaps had no right to fancy even fleetingly 
that if Mrs. Stearwin hadn’t put away all unworthy states 
of mind with the coming of war that tone of hers might 
have seemed patronizing. 

Mrs. Stearwin went on kindly and sociably. 

“‘T believe your husband has worked there a good many 
years, Mrs. Singer?”’ 

“Seventeen,” said Mercy. And a sort of abstraction 
came into her own tone. Seventeen—three before, four- 
teen after she married him. She remembered suddenly 
how Cyrus stoutly refused to work those three years after 
ten o’clock Wednesday nights—courting nights in Willo- 
town, as elsewhere, then as now. Old Deems—he was old 
even then—had grumbled but given in every week. Well— 
she drew a little breath, did Mercy Singer now, that Mrs. 
Thomas A. Stearwin, checking bandages swiftly, did not 
catch. Life with Cyrus hadn’t given her all that it had 
once promised perhaps. But those courtship days were a 
pleasant memory. The moons of them; the lilacs Cyrus 
used to steal from over hedges for her; once—she lowered 
her brown head guiltily over a pile of bandages—from 
over the Stearwin hedge! The kissings, the plannings! 
And after all Cyrus had never disappointed her except in 
the matter of acquired dollars. She silently piled band- 
ages with a quickened sense of her own mercies while other 
women were losing love and loved ones. 

It was not until several days afterward that she attached 
an untoward significance to Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin’s 
words. But, having attached it, Mercy had a wife and 
mother’s power of fancy. It stuck to those words—signifi- 
cance did—with a stickativeness more than that of certain 
widely advertised glues. ; 

Perhaps she, Mrs. Stearwin, meant—perhaps she had 
been thinking—perhaps new-formed friendship—perhaps, 
indeed, Cyrus’ real worth had been some time before 
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secretly recognized by the Stearwins. And though they 
could not summarily dismiss Ed Dixon, perhaps in the 
future, should Ed Dixon leave—quit 

Now, across the supper table some months later, with 


Ed Dixon having finally quit, Mercy Singer spoke with a | 


bitterness relevant to her own thoughts—if not to those of 
her husband, Cyrus. 

“And it isn’t as if you weren’t capable! Everyone in 
this town knows that what little trade old Andrew Deems 
has hung on to he has hung on to because of your care with 
his musty old stock and stingy five-line ads.” 

Her husband raised mild but surprised eyes. In the 
several minutes that Mercy had been brooding over several 
things he had almost—if not quite—forgotten the Stearwin 
store, manager-bookkeepership and slight to himself; and 
he was placidly wondering whether, if Mercy could spare 
five dollars of that week’s pay, he oughtn’t to get a pair of 
new pants. . 

“Oh, well,’”’ he offered cheerfully, ‘‘we’re living—we’re 
not starving!”’ 

Mercy Singer seldom completely lost her temper. But 
disappointment—especially a disappointment after a 
secret hope has lain sweetly in place for a long time— 
foozles even a reliable temper. 

“Possibly we’re not,’”’ she snapped. “‘But a lap ahead of 
starvation isn’t all a normal person hopes for in this life.” 

“Oh, we’re two laps anyway!’ His humor tried to 
smooth. 

“Oh Mercy began to clear the dishes, sharply 
ordering Eda to get the crumb tray. ‘‘At once, Eda!” 

All of which is merely preliminary to the fact that when 
Mrs. Hetty Healy dropped in three afternoons later for a 
call, Mercy Singer told a large, deliberate—well, no, not 
deliberate; it flashed out impulsively without premedita- 
tion—but a conscious, defiant, determined lie. 
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N COMMON with the average person, Mercy did not 

like to lie unnecessitously—and seldom did. She had 
the half-reverent, half-superstitious idea, impregnated in 
the race by generation after generation of wistful God- 
fearing men, that the truth teller is more likely to be 
lucky than is the liar. 

But human nature has its limitations. Truth and super- 
stition themselves expire sometimes on the pyre of pride. 

Mrs. Hetty Healy, whenever she called on Mercy, was 
wont to gaze pensively once or twice before she left at the 
glued-on arm of Mercy’s third-best rocker. Eda and Ruth 
had yanked it off in their tumultuous babyhood. Hetty’s 
rockers all were good ones. Hi Healy had left his widow 
childless and owning considerable stock in the Willotown 
City Lighting Company. Mercy always resented her look. 
She imagined more pity in it than perhaps it really held. 

Though Hi had been late and lamented some nine years, 
Hetty’s black-flowered black-chip hat stood upright with 
obvious respect for the dead, and her black gloves—too 
large at the kid tips—seemed ever new. Like many 
women, she seemed, however, to wear her widowhood as 
though it were a hard-won Croix de Guerre that other 
women did not possess. 

This afternoon, after spirited opinion on the weather of 
the present May contrasted with past Willotown Mays, 
she observed: ‘‘And Stearwin’s got a new manager- 
bookkeeper.” Again, ‘I guess’’—meditatively—‘“ there 
ain’t any chance of that place ever being offered to Cyrus.” 

Hetty Healy probably thought she had a perfect right 
to discuss candidly Cyrus Singer’s prospects, no prospects, 
good luck or ill luck. She had gone to school years before 
with Cyrus’ eldest sister, Ella; and a little brother is a 
little brother, even if he is thirty-seven years old and has 
five gray hairs distinctly visible in his short-clipped 
mustache. 

Years can efface youth and bloom, but not an old posi- 
tive first impression acquired in the fifth grade. 

But Mercy probably did not comprehend that as she 
should. Over wifely countenance a pale flush of resent- 
ment showed. Pale, because after all it was only elderly 
Hetty Healy whose persistent mourning garb was offset 
in all Willotown minds by a perfect recollection of the 
way Hi Healy used to lower his head like a bull and seem 
about to charge whenever his wife’s nagging went beyond 
a certain shrill waspish point. 

And now Mercy Singer chose too spitefully to remember 
that one Willotown wag had suggested as Hi’s epitaph: 
“‘Requiescat in pace—at last.” And hard on this remem- 
bering, a path prelaid by it perhaps, came the lie—a full 
firm lie: 

““Oh”’— Mercy raised her chin —‘‘ Cyrus, you may not 
know, would not care at all for the place. He—he would 
refuse it if it were offered him.” 

““What’s that?” 

Mercy chose not to repeat. Once is enough for any lie 
anyway, especially when she knew very well Hetty 
Healy had passable hearing. 

With a distinct red patch on each cheek, Mercy— 
instead of answering—moved her rocker so that the after- 
noon sun through the adjacent west window did not strike 
her in the eyes. 


“My goodness me! You don’t me 
anything against Thomas A. Stearwin?’ 

Hetty Healy leaned forward half in skepj 
unctuous expectation that her reasonab 
might be confuted by some unguessed fact 
nature! ; 

But this was going far. Mercy had not g 
Hetty Healy to jump to such a conclusion, ¢ 
tical jumping-that Hetty’s obviously was, 

She could not encompass a follow-up y 
strange, may we not pause to observe—ag, de 
often doubtless have had personal experien 
that a first single lie seems only to lay oy 
another lie that can’t be well dodged. 

Though not very well, Mercy dodged it 
bearing in mind Webster’s statement the 
attempt to deceive or intent todo so? But 
really was shocked at what already she had 
quick alarmed tone was really one of alarm. 
not one of alarm over a concealed fact inad 
disclosed. 

“T didn’t say so! Of course not! He } 
doesn’t’’—oh, obviously it was alarm—“ 
against Thomas A. Stearwin, or the Stearwin 

Any psychologist will tell you that too str 
invariably , produces an impression opposit 
apparently desired by the negationer. _ 

Mrs. Hetty Healy gazed at Mercy | 
widowed Healy mind could not help bell 
addicted to putting two and three together 
three seemed to lie right before one’s eye: 
on Hi had given Hetty Healy expertness in; 

‘‘He must have something against him o 
he wouldn’t be set against working there,” s 

‘Nothing of the sort! I didn’t say a thin 
hastily declared Mercy. Mercy was not a 
sistent liar. | 

“You said he wouldn’t take the place if 
to him.” 4, 

‘Yes, I said that.” . ay 

Mercy’s tone was defiant but acquiescent 
it, she would not now own that truthfully 
been kept unsaid; anyway, not to old Het E 
nothing—as everyone knew—but push her 
other folks’ business. 

Mrs. Hetty Healy presently ended her 
nearly suppertime, and Mercy had grown rat 
and not a holding hostess. She wore a | 
expression as she departed. Ah, well! This y 
America to think keenly! 

“Oh, well! I don’t care,” said Mercy Sit 
had departed, though she said it uncomforta 
perfect right!” warmly. ‘‘Old nosey thing! 

Then before starting her own good pr 
supper, she called in her two little daugh 
shady side yard, where they were peacefull} 

“Eda and Ruth,” she began breathlessly, 
to tell you that you must neither of you eve 
isn’t nice or good!” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Eda and Ruth in rather 
concert. ‘‘We ain’t—haven’t told any— 
have we?” 

“‘T guess not,” said their mother hastily. 
ber!” 

Though it was nearly suppertime, she ga\ 
big piece of fresh cake. Oh, conscience! 

But in the next week or so Mercy Singer | 
afternoon and what she had said during it 
some immediate engrossing happenings. 
chicken pox and Ruth fell and tore her best 
voile dress which Mercy had hand-embroide 
of many hours and aching maternal eyes. A! 
Deems in one of his periodical attacks of sti 
developed a peevishness which day by day 
Cyrus’ even temper and made him short 
speech more than once to Mercy. | 

“‘Old curmudgeon!” she exclaimed in il 
wish you didn’t have to endure his tantrum 

“‘Oh, the man’s sick!’”’ said Cyrus excusl 
of his own reaction. ‘‘The doctors say he 
bum stomach—no case of imaginary ailmer 

Mercy was not greatly sympathetic. H 
called on her for all her supply of that sort 0 
having forgotten an afternoon gone by, she 
startled when Hetty Healy dropped in one : 
much hedging and hemming and hawing, ¢0 
and fearful withdrawals of openings of vari 
said hesitatingly: 4 

“Do you know, Mercy, someone repe 
Thomas A. Stearwin what you said about Cy 
to work for—in their store, and she said: ‘T! 
possible reason could the man have for no! 
kind of a place in Thomas’ store?’”’ 

Though she wore a faint air of guilt—oh 
one’’—it was plain that the widow’s inqul 
triumphed over caution. She now looke 
Merey—sharply and would-be compellingly 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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LEPLUS Summer Clothes 


Hot weather fabrics: 
well tailored: stylish 


Right now in the full heat of mid- 
summer is. the time to step around to 
the Styleplus Store and try on one of 
the Styleplus models specially made for 
this season of the year. 

It will give you a delightful “‘nothing- 

’ feeling, perfect comfort. 

At the same time the szy/e will be there. 

These special fabrics and models for 
midsummer are tailored with great care 
to retain their smart shape and lively 
lines. 

It isn’t always easy to find an extra- 
thin, extra-light suit that will look trim 
and stylish. These Styleplus do just 
that. And give good honest service 
besides. 

The famous Styleplus quality at the 
usual Styleplus moderate price. Get 
yours today. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 
towns. Write for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


$25-$30-435-$40 


—- - Ua MARK ere 
“The See CHEE AE He price” 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1919 
Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


vs: eee AMERICA’S ONLY 
rs ; rel KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

Mercy Singer colored a little. Possibly Mercy had 
jumped a little. 

“Oh, did she?’’. 

“‘Yes, she did!” declared Hetty Healy. 

“*Oh, she did!” said Mercy, coloring more. 

But no more satisfaction could her caller get from her. 
And when Mrs. Healy had gone, Mercy Singer squirmed 
a little and was compunctious a little, but she was hoity- 
toity more than a little. Indeed! She didn’t care that 
Mrs. Thomas A. was annoyed! Why should she care? 

For several months past now, beginning indeed not 
long after the armistice was signed and the Willotown 
Women War Workers turned their minds and needles to 
less momentous concerns, Mrs. Thomas A. Stearwin had 
displayed a calmly growing disregard of the little friendly 
near-intimacy that had existed for a good while between 
her and her various committee workers. 

Yes, the lady displayed it. 

A long time now since Mercy Singer had had tea in the 
Stearwin living room, that place of grass cloth, uphol- 
stered wicker chairs and painted rugs. A long time since 
Mrs. Stearwin had paused to chat in market or grocery; 
indeed the Stearwin maid had back her task of marketing 
for the family. And, moreover, for some weeks now Mrs. 
Stearwin’s nod of recognition on the street at little Mrs. 
Singer had become more than once a casual nod; indeed 

_an almost distant nod. 

The platinum dinner ring had come out from its seemly 
war-time retirement; the silver-gray pompadour had had 
a few needed beauty treatments, thought inadvisable by 
one truly patriotic in times of one’s country’s stress, and a 
new tricolet afternoon dress had rustled composedly into 
church and down Main Street. It was the first day it 
rustled that, meeting Mercy Singer on Main Street, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Stearwin—in the matter of nodding recogni- 
tion—had quite gone back to prewar distantness; polite 
distantness, to be sure, but it seemed to stop that nod 
nicely, just between absent-mindedness and patronage. 

“‘T don’t care!’”’ said Mercy Singer therefore. “I’m 
glad’’—defiantly—‘“‘that old Het Healy, the someone, 
went and told her! Though I don’t suppose,” bitterly, 
noting a needs-to-be-darned place in her next-to-best 
table-cloth, “‘ the old well-fixed thing carestwocents. Hetty 
Healy just imagined she was annoyed.” 
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BY in that assumption Mercy Singer’s comely hazel- 
brown head was wrong—all wrong. 

Mrs. Stearwin was really annoyed when Mrs. Hetty 
Healy, in the course of an afternoon’s call—being stock- 
holder in the city lighting system put the name of Healy 
on the Stearwin steady list of callers—told what Mercy 
had said. She was quite upset, though at the time she did 
not Jet her caller know the extent of her condition of mind. 

As Ralph Waldo once so knowingly saldcie Compensation 
is indeed a fixed fact. With a crown goes an uneasiness 
that crownless heads may guess at but can never really 
comprehend.” 

Not, of course, that—strictly speaking—the Stearwins of 
Willotown were in the crowned-head category. But a chip 
diamond and a hundred-and-ninety-five-carat Orloff be- 
long to the same family geological; have the same set of 
internal arrangements of form, feeling and filament. 

Unfortunate czarinas and their consorts and offspring 
know that all about them lurk jealousy, envy, disparage- 
ment and intrigue. Capacity for such was given humanity 
by the Lord or by the devil; but given it was to have and 
to hold, possibly until this earth gives up its dust. In 
imperial palaces uneasiness stalks side by side with regalia. 

And though, of course, the Stearwins had no imperial 
palace, after all a palace differs from the biggest house in 
town only in adjectival description. Im essence they are 
the same kind of building—to persons not living in either. 
And a platinum dinner ring, when it is the only such ring 
in the county, may be as symbolical as a gold-and-gemmed 
crown—to its possessors and to its nonpossessors. The 
poet was quite wrong. Any mortal perched above his fel- 
lows is usually more wary than proud. Knowing his 
kind—of whom he is one—he privately keeps himself in 
strictly a watchful waiting attitude for the stones that his 
high position exposes him to; that he knows very well his 
surrounders are aching to throw at him. 

And Mrs. Stearwin, as well as Thomas A. Stearwin, had 
often detected attitudes of ill-concealed envy, not to say 
intrigue, on the part of many of their fellow Willotownites. 
For instance Hi Healy, now deceased, had once openly 
accused Thomas of trying to hog the city lighting system 
as soon as it was on a paying basis, though he had held 
somewhat aloof while it was experimental merely. And 
once Ed Dixon, their recent manager-bookkeeper, had 
rather impertinently declined a Stearwin invitation to 
dinner merely because of a previous invitation to supper 
from a little curly-haired milliner newly arrived in Willo- 
town. Then the Stearwin maids—various ones—were 
really impudent. One even had gone so far as to sniff at 
leaving: ‘‘I’d rather work for lesser folks that can eat 
without three forks apiece to be polished.” 
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That had annoyed Mrs. Stearwin, but that was all at 
the time. Maids will be maids—everyone knows that. 
And at first she was annoyed merely that the unimportant 
husband of that unimportant little Mrs. Singer, who wore 
her hats always two years, should say such a thing. 

But asshe thought it over annoyance swelled into positive 
irritation. In royal heads there is always the lurking fear 
that the crumpled rose leaf in the royal bed may not be a 
crumpled rose leaf at all, but a rankly poisonous bit of 
herbage introduced under the royal coverlets by some 
inimical hand and fatal to life, limb and prosperity. 
Besides, that terrible war seems to have made royalty and 
a mere too much of worldly goods unpopular even in 
circles where prosperity could have sworn it would be 
popular forevermore. 

Mrs. Stearwin finally could not help repeating the silly 
inconsequential remark to her husband. 

“What's that?”’ said Thomas A. Stearwin, a stout 
short-waisted man who seemed bigger than he was because 
of his dominant way of holding out a large knobby 
smooth-shaven chin. He said it even as Hetty Healy to 
Mercy had said the same. ‘Huh? What’s that you’re 
saying?”’ And with some effort he brought his attention 
off the newspaper report of the state-committee meeting. 
Thomas had once been a member of that committee; a 
bright year when Willotown had been allowed the honor 
of representation. He relished the memory and had hopes 
of doing it again. 

His wife repeated, a small annoyed hand at silver-gray 
pompadour. 

“The man’s crazy!’’ said Stearwin with supreme con- 
viction. ‘“‘And he lies! He would be tickled as a toad in a 
puddle at any chance to work for me in my store.” 

Which was what Mrs. Stearwin or anyone else would 
have said too—a while before. But 

“He said it,’’ she repeated with accent of irritation and 
half apprehension. “You—there isn’t anything wrong 
with —— 

“With what? My store?” he snorted. 

“Or you?”’ She put it hesitantly, but she put it. It is 
a rare wife who has no secret pool of suspicion in which 
are lowered—though in a way to be drawn up at any 
time—her husband’s possibilities. 

“No!” said Thomas A. Stearwin. 
ask!”’ 

But he looked suddenly thoughtful. 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ he finally added with a snort. ‘‘’Course 
there isn’t! And I don’t think the man ever said any such 
thing.’”’ He went back to his state-committee report. 

In an upholstered wicker rocker Mrs. Stearwin leaned 
back with a faintly frowning thoughtful expression. Her 
small suéde right foot tapped restively a painted corner of 
fiber rug. 

Meeting Mercy in the street the next day, she nodded, 
but not absent-mindedly. She looked full at Mercy. 

“She needn’t look at me that way,” reflected Mercy 
with natural spirit, and raised her comely chin high. 

“There is something,” said Mrs. Stearwin that night to 
her husband. She said it with actual worry. ‘There is 
something being said about us that we don’t know. If 
you’d seen the way Mrs. Singer looked at me to-day!”’ 

“Funny! I went out of my way to speak to Singer him- 
self and he fairly streaked past me as though he was afraid 
I was going to offer him a job—or something.” This 
thoughtfully from the stout-waisted Thomas as he half 
neglected his evening paper. ‘“‘Well—I can’t help it if 
some clerk is telling about that I don’t treat my help fair.” 

Cyrus Singer had been hurrying so Andrew Deems could 
have luncheon. 

‘Any help are treated too well usually,’”’ snapped Mrs. 
Stearwin. ‘‘The impudence of the working—but, oh, dear, 
I do hope nothing really bad is going round town! With all 
this talk about malefactors of great wealth and the labor- 
er’s rights and bombs and ”” She half whimpered and 
twisted her platinum dinner ring fretfully. ‘‘There’s so 
much trouble in life!”’ 

“The man couldn’t have any real reason for refusing to 
work for me,” declared her husband with angry vigor. 
“But what’s the use? A man that’s well fixed could be a 
walking Christmas tree and still he’d be accused of things. 
I wonder just what’’—broodingly—‘“‘is in Singer’s mind? 
Maybe he’s heard ” He shut up quickly. 

“What?” said his wife instantly. 

‘‘Nothing—nothing much.” 

“IT demand to know!”’ She sprang to her feet. 

Somewhat sulkily Thomas A. Stearwin explained—in a 
guarded whisper—that having bought up a carload of 
cotton goods the first year of trouble at some ten cents a 
yard he had made some profit selling it at thirty-five. 

“But that’s legitimate,’’ he added sullenly. 

“Nothing’s legitimate to—to the miserable narrow- 
minded people in narrow circumstances,”’ declared his 
wife with temper and fretfulness. ‘‘Still, I think it’s 
something worse than that.” 

Both brooded over this last, which was fear more than 
belief, for several days. There came another street meet- 
ing with Mercy. Mercy did not really see the other 
woman, so there was no chance to give and get a nod. 


“What a thing to 


-eallers, 


Mercy was out of cinnamon unexpe 
were at school, so she had to run to the sto, 
Stearwin late that night told Thomas A, 
she’d simply die of nervousness if she didn’t 
was being said. 

“‘Say!”’ shouted her husband. “I wap 
talking about it to me! But—but that new 
ting—don’t like little towns.”’ 
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hes was at ten-thirty Tuesday P.M. Thi 
win irritably slammed his shoes on the 
retired. When in placid humor he always y 
them down with placid care. 

Mrs. Stearwin went to bed without he 
strokes at her silvery-gray hair. 

On Wednesday at four o’clock P. M. Mrs. 
sitting with a caller’s smile in the Singer I 
neat but not handsomely furnished room, 

A gracious—yet wary—caller. It might ; 
have been significant that she wore her ne 
piece dress, a handsome dark-blue crépe. 
had on her next-to-oldest checked-percal 
She had been caught canning fruit and 
Wednesday afternoon being tl 
Women’s Wednesday Workers’ Circle da 
were unlikely. 

But in spite of this circumstance, Melty 
flustered minute or two, began to feel an 
unexplainable mental advantage. Commu 
dead, a future golden harp, Nirvana—these 
ble facts or they may be figments; but it 
that secret frames of mind and degrees o} 
have their own irrepressible unseen modes « 
tion and cannot be concealed sometimes. 
peace with her circumstances; rather a resi 
still peace. She no longer—rather sadly— 
thing in the way of brilliant good fortune 
longer expected even a show of friendship | 
dressed well-cireumstanced woman. And 
sensed at once that the other wasn’t at p 
reason; was indeed secretly lacking poise. 

Not that Mercy Singer analyzed all thi 
felt at ease with her caller—oddly at ease. 

Mrs. Stearwin beat about the bush for a 
beatings! A nice chatty reference to the 
work; the surgical bandage quotas more th 
week—thanks to good sewers like Mrs. Sins 
the sweaters and socks knitted. 

‘Really, Mrs. Singer, I miss the work!” 

““Tndeed?”’ 

“Not that one wants the war to start : 
little shudder. ‘‘But it was awfully nice ¢ 
acquainted with women whom somehow I 
chance to know very well before. But on¢ 
filled! Maids are rather unreliable, and t 
Chicago whom one feels obliged to visit— 
TpiSend 

“Yes, indeed!’”? murmured Mercy civilly 
wonder if something was not to be the end 0 
talk. But there could surely be no more n 
Enough bandages had been made. 

There was more. Little gossipy referen 
bits of Willotown gossip; the death of old 
the collapse of the new community-buildin 
pretty yoked dress that Eda wore throu 
Eleanor could wear yokes well too. And h 
peach tree—young-fruited—was in the Sin 

During these references Mercy Singer hi 
two of remorse indeed. Had she misju 
after all? Perhaps indeed in the chaff o 
intimate chattings during months past 
grain at least of real liking for her—M 

But right on the heels of this mom 
another—and more—of crude wonder 
belated cordiality? Why? There 
through the chatty woodpile a dark 
body. She was sure she could glimpse it, W 
eyesight quicker. : 

Came at last the raison d’étre. The 
bookkeeper of the Stearwin store was 
ungratefully too, after Mr. Stearwin h 
generously, paying his way clear from 
refused to come to Willotown otherwise 
win really at the time disliked the idea 
Willotown for his aids. And if it hadn 
friend’s insistent solicitation—the young 0 
of the old friend. ie 

However, no more! Not again! Mr. St 
live here. I’m going to find my employe 
There’s some good men in this ovale 
so 


cz 

For some time Mr. Stearwin—and Mrs.| 
for that matter—had said how nice it was } 
Deems that he had a trustworthy and effici 
his store. Andrew Deems certainly didn’t! 
about—Mr. Stearwin couldn’t help wishing 
(Concluded on Page 121) 
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CADILLAC 
‘adap or tHe WS oe 


THERE is only one Cadillac, and, for most 


excellent reasons, there can be only one. 


The Cadillac did not spring full-fledged, into 
the possession of its beautiful readiness, and 
ease, and reliability. 


| ‘ As well ask a boy to arrive, over night, at the 
. poise, and mature judgment of a man. 


| ae The qualities which distinguish the Cadillac— 
steadily and progressively developed by a skilled 
group of designers, engineers and craftsmen— 
’ have been seventeen years in the making. 


The Cadillac of today, is the fruit of thousands 
of forward-looking yesterdays. 


Through these earnest, painstaking yesterdays, 
this corps of master workmen has brought the 
Cadillac to the world-wide precedence which it 
enjoys today. 


Everyone feels, in the Cadillac, a definite, 
superior, something, which few are able to ex- 
press in words. 


That definite something, is the well-rounded 
completion and co-ordination which can only 
come when trained minds work together, 
through years of devotion and development. 


Back of the Cadillac which you buy today, are 
more than 75,000 of the same eight-cylinder 


type. 


The deep-seated satisfaction which you feel, the 
economy, the ease and the certainty which you 
enjoy, all flow out of the experience gained in 
the development of this type. 


There is only one Cadillac, and there can be 
only one. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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\ K J HEREIN the editorial tear differs from 
the common or garden variety of the 
species lies in its extreme rarity. So it 
might prove worth while to analyze the glisten- 
ing product of lachrymation that wabbled an un- 
certain course down Sibyl! Anna Corey’s cheek—a a 
smooth, delicately rounded cheek, by the way, \ e 
not the prevalent idea of what the editorial cheek 4 
should be at all; and hung irresolutely for a 
moment on the end of her chin—nice, pointed, 
wholly uneditorial chin with a faint and most 
becoming cleft in it; and finally splashed onto 
page one of a manuscript written on both sides 
of lined foolseap paper and bearing the striking 
title, Love in Spring, by Miss Mabel Crothers, 
of Cedar Springs, Vermont. 

Miss Crothers’ masterpiece might well have 
made angels weep. But it was not this soul- 
ful if somewhat stilted analysis of love in the 
vernal season that had moved Sibyl Anna. 
Indeed, it lay neglected and forgotten on a corner 
of her desk. 

That rara avis—a tear in office hours—was 
composed partly of a grip on her heartstrings 
emanating from another very neatly typed and 
wholly-within-the-rules manuscript nestled be- 
side that of the genius of Cedar Springs; partly 
of high hopes that the beginning of the said 
story had raised and the ending of it blasted; but 
more largely than either of these—of exasper- 
ation. 

She was reading a brief note. It had accom- 
panied the manuscript responsible for her 
present emotion. It was a stiff-backed, uncom- 
promising little note. It ran: 


Dear Miss Corey: I cannot see my way clear 
to changing the ending of The Inner Wheels as 
you suggest. My one and only desire is to write 
of things as they are. The stories I send you are 
all of them personal experiences and the ending 
in each case is set down exactly as I have either 
experienced it or observed it. 

So instead of the change you have suggested in 
that last story I am sending you a new one. But 
this, too, presupposes similar suggested changes 
in that it runs spang into a large chunk of gloom 
toward the end. The incident from which it was 
taken did not turn out at all happily. It ended 
exactly as I have ended the yarn. Therefore, 
please do not send me the usual request. But if the story 
is unavailable in its present form just ship it back to me 
as soon as convenient. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM SILSBY. 


Sibyl Anna brushed away another tear on its way 
toward blotting a few letters of that copper-plate hand in 
which Miss Crothers discoursed so amiably of love from 
the Cedar Springs angle of vision. 

William Silsby had all the earmarks of a find, the biggest 
one of all Sibyl Anna had uncovered. If he would listen 
to reason there was no telling in what size letters his name 
might blazon forth on magazine covers and upon news- 
stand posters. But William Silsby had no intention evi- 
dently of listening to reason. There was a discouraging 
finality about that note. There had been the same 
unyielding quality in all his few brief notes in answer to her 
suggestions. Always his stories were the same in construc- 
tion. He would seize some most amazing premise, work 
up toward a gripping climax and then, losing all sight of 
his tremendous opportunities, descend into a pit of pessi- 
mism and gloom that spoiled everything. 

Here was a master in his early beginnings sending his 
stuff to her; or he would be a master, she was sure, if he 
would but accept a little of the guidance he so steadfastly 
refused. 

Two of his stories, unhappy endings and all, she had 
argued Alcott Harding, editor in chief of The Hour, into 
running in the magazine. 
mented their appearance in cold print afterward. Alcott 
Harding would not stand for gloom in The Hour. Justified 
gloom was bad enough; the sort of gloom there was no 
escaping. But this gloom of Silsby’s wasn’t even justified. 
Look at his chances to avoid it. Both those stories might 
have had wedding bells tinkling in the last few para- 
graphs just as logically as dirges trumpeting before the 
hearse—more so, in fact, to his mind. The gloom was there 
because it was gloom and for no other reason, as far as he 
could see. 

The man could write. There was no question of that. 
Lord, how he could write! But these pessimistic endings 
that were evidently his fetish must be remedied. Alcott 
Harding advised Sibyl Anna to get after him; to make 
him see the light of day. His work was worth it. If he 


But Alcott Harding had la- 
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**YouSeem Far More Intelligent 
Than Any of the Misfits I’ve 
Had on the Job So Far’’ 


finished up his work as he began it he was in a way to be 
the wonder of the decade. Didn’t she agree with him? 

Sibyl Anna explained that she did; that she had al- 
ready been pegging away at Silsby about those endings 
with a result that was nil. Harding suggested that she go 
at it again. He was a great believer in persistency. And 
Sibyl Anna had done so; and there lay his latest story, 
more illogically gloom beridden in its finish than ever; 
and here was his answer to her plea in her hands. 

She sat back, tapping her small and very even teeth 
with a little bronze letter opener and watching golden 
motes dance in the sunshine that came streaming in 
through the windows of her cozy office. 

When a certain state university had given its diploma to 
Sibyl Anna Corey, who had managed to get through the 
prescribed curriculum by the skin of her teeth because she 
spent most of her time reading anything save the books 
required in the various courses, she had turned her back 
on her native heath and set sail blithely for the big things 
that would still certain cravings of her restless soul. She 
fancied newspaper work—which she persisted in dignifying 
to herself with the euphemism ‘‘journalism’’—would do 
the trick for her. It hadn’t. 

One day, hoping nothing from it, expecting nothing 
from it, she had sent three bits of verse to The Hour. 
They came to rest, after a round of more or less impressed 
subordinates, under Alcott Harding’s long nose with the 
ancient steél-bowed spectacles perched upon it. Alcott 
Harding had enthused, in dictating a note for her to come 
to the office, in a manner that had made the office stenog- 
rapher see him in a wholly new light. And Sibyl Anna of 
course had come thither, and they had talked modern 
verse and then fiction. 

Harding liked her views of present-day fiction. He 
offered her a chance to read some for him at a corner desk 
in the outer office. She discovered the possibilities of 


\ 


AY 
Ay 


Sarah Ella Mellen, whose yarns had 
traveled to The Hour office—and hax 
more than five years. Harding, surer t 
his judgment was sound and that she ha 
of a good picker, gave her an office of } 
rewarded this faith in herself by diggin 
fiction that sent the circulation of The 
upward at tens of thousands a month, 

into her associate editorship, the sole ; 
Hour’s fiction and the reputation of ha 
nose for it in the country. And her w 
had followed pleasant paths indeed w 
ter of William Silsby had come up to | 
William Silsby who could | 
he chose, but simply would 

Click of the letter open 
small teeth. Gold of then 
in and out of the sunshir 
story of Silsby’s, which s 
stunningly and fell down 
fearfully disconcerting bu 
the middle of it, lying bel 
note with all the finality 
crumpled in her hand. 

Something must be d& 
writing him to come to Th 
It would in all probability 
from him a refusal to goo. 
what they had already dis: 
notes. Her onebet, much 
the thought of such a ¢ 
stalk him, find him, jump 
and make him see reason. 

She got up from the d 
on a most becoming coat z 
set off the quiet beauty of 
stepped to a small mirror: 
her hair under her hat. Thus acco 
forth, pausing only to glance at t 
William Silsby’s manuscript; uy 
corner, just where it should be. 
already, but she frowned at it asif: 
ing it for the first time. It was dot 
heart of business things; a well- 
ing—if she remembered rightly. § 
address did not add to her optimis1 
in her venture. 

Aleott Harding, poking out of | 
encountered her coming from her 
‘*Lunching early?”’ he asked. 

“No, it’s a raid. I’m going | 
Silsby in his own patch of jungle. 

His reply was one terse pointed 
tion. ‘ Bag him!” he said. 

Her surmise concerning the id 
address proved correct. It was 0 
gest and newest of the up-to-the-minute bai 
business. A young city worked within its ¥ 
other young cities entered and left its portz 
struck Sibyl Anna as a sort of temple of inf 
like William Silsby’s. 

But there was no name of Silsby on 
boards in the corridor, or anything even disté 
of such a cognomen. Yet the only address sh 
mere street number—one of ten such nun 
building. But William Silsby must be he 
con¢ealed about the premises, for she had 
to- him with that bare number and had ree 
therefrom, which argued that he must be 
name on the directory boards or not. 

She sought the director of the battery of. 
him she, inquired the whereabouts of the 
after. The director of elevators scratched | 
seemed puzzled for a moment, then brightene 

“Yes! Oh, yes! William Silsby! With th 
Company—eighteenth floor. Take Number 

It was express to the fifteenth floor. 

She squeezed herself into a corner of the al 
Number Four. They rushed upward. Att 
floor she went down a corridor the sienna m: 
in itself represented a fortune. She stopped 
very solid, unmistakably mahogany. Its 
upper panel bore the information in the simp 
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Sibyl Anna, not wholly *at ease at the 
expedition of hers, grew decidedly uncomfc 
she might. That name, chastely emblazot 
ground glass, was one to conjure with. It st 
The gods of moneydom pricked up their ear 
spoken. And William Silsby might be one 

(Continued on Page 39) 


- 


- . ae from Page 36) 
fis concern. Sibyl Anna’s knees betook to 
ayinaccustomed wabbliness at the thought. 
eleaned out the inkwells—you never could 
is not fussy about its abiding place, she 
‘elt much better. So much so that she 
r upon a magnificently equipped office, 
ows of clerks at mahogany desks behind a 
we:, and battery upon battery of typewriters 
rsalvos at the enemy. 
-ass grille, close to a huge ornate gate that 
rough it, sat a queer little old man at a 
had all the fussy importance of the guar- 
portal; all the pomp of bearing which the 
's bring to positions of small importance; 
vility of his kind for those whom he knew 
elit; in short, all the unmistakable signs of a 
a/iad kept him the office boy perpetual. 
fi Mr. Silsby here—Mr. William Silsby?” 
e 2eper of the pass, who patently was there 
stuch questions. 
w bristled importantly. 
y. filliam Silsby,” he announced. 

a’as aware of a desire to gasp for breath, 
he into water of an unpleasantly low tem- 
Shetared hard at him for a moment in unbe- 
lt herself together. One learned something 
ay This plainly was her to-day’s lesson. She 
elile, old, too-young-for-his-years, too-mature 
offi boy, who smiled back at her. He couldn’t 
» b:k. No one could when Sibyl Anna let go 
‘ile t him. 
ng ve you been writing stories, Mr. Silsby?” 


|) repeated. 

nelchanged instantly. The smile vanished. 
abit the place with a marked anxiety as if he 
eor might have overheard her. He said half 
rea, and apparently involuntarily: ‘“Sh-h-h!”’ 
e(about the place in that anxious, perturbed 
injnd leaned across the desk toward her. 

t Eme you’re wantin’ to see, mum,” he told 
‘byoung Mr. David. He’s the one—if it’s 
os. Vhat name, mum? I’ll see ’f he’s busy.” 
oni usually highly individualistic, became 
ori nal. 

nij,”’ she heard herself muttering. Her own 
it him too much; give him too much leeway 
forier. 

sin toddled away. The gate clanged. Sibyl 
d,/aning against a corner of the desk close by. 
Dvid! Fitch of course! She was here to tell 
olyaust put happier endings on those stories of 
n’toing to be the simplest task in the world to 
an/'gument on that point or any other point— 
'Fch. But she was going to have a stab at it 
byAnna and any trace of quitter’s blood were 


2 ¢nged open again and the little man was 
tlough it. 
ay i you please,” he said, ushering her past the 
‘kind whirring typewriters. 
vasypened for her. She found herself in a very 
rer sunny office. A great fireplace yawned at 
it A big desk was in the center of a beautiful 
ous David Fitch sat at the desk, letters he was 
spad out before him. He was talking into the 
Bi @ dictating machine. He nodded faintly 
st)d-between-them instruction to the little old 
dr; up a chair and waved Sibyl Anna into it, 
himmediately withdrew. 
it, Jr., went on with his letter. He was tall, 
a aman who had kept himself in the pink 
m the leanness, the litheness of the athlete 
, ‘ighting jaw; a high white forehead; heavy 
-vre perfect horizontals beneath it. 
l, erefore, as you request, give you a twenty- 
1 | five hundred and ten thousand dollars. 
0s,” he finished his formulation of the par- 
ethat busied him. 
P the tube of the machine beside him and 
wabruptly in his chair. All his movements 
, ‘tbrupt, full of force and decision. 
b on’t be an easy one,” he said with no change 
the one he had been using in his dictation. 
iire any distracting mannerisms when I am 
2aks the train of thought. Puts me off. It 
€.Do you ever sniff?” 
u taken wholly aback, said she never knew 


Wwum?” 

le this charge. 

1 im your chair after an hour’s work; or 
»et under the desk?” 

» Catching the import of the series of ques- 
ally amused now, was sure she didn’t. 
important hours of my day, so I can’t take 
jyou see, I shall not expect you to transcribe 
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in shorthand. Much rather you’d do it in longhand. Then 
I can catch it up in spare minutes and go over it and make 
annotations. Can’t read shorthand myself. You seem far 
more intelligent than any of the misfits I’ve had on the job 
sofar. I think you’d do. Something tells me you would.” 

He was looking at her searchingly. Sibyl Anna strove 
to assume an air meekly gratified. 

“Hours are unholy ones—but short. From half past 
six to half past eight each morning. Here in this office. 
Could you be here each day at that time?” 

She made it clear that half past six held no particular 
terrors for her. 

“You see I write fiction during those two hours—or 
perhaps I’d better say I try to write fiction. Editors seem 
to have a rather different opinion most of the time. But 
I’m going to show ’em yet. Going to make ’em see it my 
way. Just keep it under your hat that I write fiction. For 
certain reasons it isn’t policy to let it out yet. But, as I 
say, to me it is the most important work I do during the 
day. Everything else is subservient to it. Therefore it’s 
highly important to have the person I’m dictating to one 
who doesn’t upset my work. If you fit, if you don’t sniff 
or shuffle your feet or squirm about or tap with your pencil 
or yawn, and if you write a fairly legible hand and are 
discreet and don’t blab abroad about the work I’m doing 
in those early hours, the pay will be very good. Six dollars 
a morning. Three dollars an hour. That’s very fair pay, 
isn’t it?” 

She said it was. 

“Well, then, come to-morrow at six-thirty. You’ll find 
me here. I get here always at six. That let’s me get my 
ideas ordered and ready for you when you appear. All 
settled then. Good morning, Miss—Smith, I think Silsby 
said was your name.” 

He picked up the tube of the dictating machine and 
went on with his work. Sibyl Anna beat a retreat—past 
the clerks, out the gate in the grille, into the hall, down in 
the elevator. 

Once on the street, she fell to laughing softly to herself. 
It hadn’t been the interview she expected at all. But at 
least she had learned the lay of the land. And as young 
David Fitch’s amanuensis she would have opportunities 
she had never dreamed of for watching his methods. She 
would find out why he persisted in those gloomy finishes 
for all his stuff; and presently, after she was of proved 
value to him because she did not chew gum or squirm in 
her chair or tap her pencil on her desk, she would see if 
she could not induce him by the quietest sort of suggestion, 
when the break in the story came, to take the right course 
to the end instead of the wrong one he invariably persisted 
in following. This was something she could not have 
dared hope for. Fate seemed to have dealt her the joker 
and a preponderance of the trumps. 


An alarm clock, shattering the stillness of that gray 
hour when day and night struggle for the mastery at 
dawn, awakened Sibyl Anna next morning. She lifted her 
head from her pillow, reached out to shut off the whirring 
of that insistent bell, dropped back again drowsily, sighed, 
remembered, grinned and got up and dressed. 

There was an unusual quiet in the streets outside. Two 
milk wagons rattled past as she left the apartment house 
where she lived; a newsboy was delivering papers in vari- 
ous doorways; here and there a janitor was polishing brass 
handrails that guarded a flizht of brownstone steps. These 
were the only signs of life at that hour, the first yawnings of 
the sleepy giant soon to bestir himself into wakefulness. 

At an all-night lunch room, where one sleepy guardian 
at the end of his watch was monarch of all he surveyed for 
the moment, she fortified herself for the task before her 
with one piece of burned toast and two cups of excellent 
coffee. Then she took a car downtown. 

She had substituted an old and severely tailored suit 
for the becoming coat of yesterday. The hat was smaller. 
Her hair was brushed back in straight lines, every last 
hint of fluffiness discouraged. The effect was much what 
she wanted; but it did not make Sibyl Anna quite so plain 
as she could have wished. Nothing could have done that. 
Still she was inconspicuous among the other people on the 
car as far as clothes went. She was just a little lady hurry- 
ing rather early to work—but a very sweet and pretty 
and lovable little lady for all the tailored suit and the 
very plain little hat. 

A night watchman, serving as elevator man pro tem, 
was prime minister of Number Six elevator. He took her 
up to the eighteenth floor of that abode of mammon 
worshipers. He said on the way up that it was a nice 
morning. It wasn’t. But Sibyl Anna agreed brightly 
with him, since that was plainly the expected thing. 

The younger David Fitch was waiting for her behind that 
brass grille in the outer office when she opened the door 
down the corridor. He seemed pleased—if somewhat 
surprised—at the sight of her. 

“Good! Excellent beginning, this!’ said he, glancing 
at his watch. ‘‘Six-twenty-five! You’re on time and a 
little better. Frankly, I rather expected you sometime 
after seven with several plausible alibis. That’s the way 
it has been with all the others. Let’s get to work at once.” 
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He led the way into his own office. A fire crackled 
pleasantly on the. wide hearth. Somewhere out beyond the 
desert of roofs and smutty chimney pots, beyond the 
East River, beyond the drab smudge that was Brooklyn, 
the sun, poking out of the Sound, found a rift in the soot- 
like morning clouds of sufficient width to send a few feeble 
red rays through the wide windows to try conclusions with 
the wavering light of the fire on the hearth. 

Fitch established the girl at his desk. Paper was laid 
out in plenty and there was a young regiment of pencils 
at hand from which to make her selection. 

David Fitch glanced at some notes in his hand. He 
stood by the window, the red of that first morning sunlight 
full upon him. He was decidedly imposing, and thirty was 
as yet a pleasant perspective to him. He seemed about to 
begin his dictation; but instead he turned to the girl at the 
desk. 

“Before we begin let me ask whether you came here be- 
cause some of my acquaintances who knew what I was up 
against sent you or because you saw my ad in one of the 
papers?” 

The paper was, of course, the safest guess. Sibyl Anna 
said she had seen the ad. 

“Then there’s no one to thank for sending you, is there? 
Do you mind smoke?” 

“Not at all.” 

He took out a mellow old brier pipe, filled it from a 
pouch and began pacing up and down. The office clouded 
with a young fog as he puffed away furiously. 

“Kelsey turned down that mean street ——”’ he began 
dictating finally. 

Sibyl Anna put down in black and white what Kelsey 
had done. They were off! 

It was the last part of a story—that was clear to her. 
And consequently Fitch was reveling in his usual orgy of 
finishing-up gloom. Sibyl Anna sat very quietly at the 
desk, a little mouse of a nonentity for quietness. That was 
her cue just at present. Let him wallow in his gloom as 
much as he liked until she had proved to him beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that she was the amanuensis he sought; 
the one in a hundred who had no distracting mannerisms 
at all; the one who should turn out to be the rare jewel he 
sought. Besides, it was hard to catch the gist of the yarn 
from the tail end of it merely. 

Fitch paced up and down with faster stride. He puffed 
harder at the mellow old brier. He crammed charge after 
charge into it. The smoke fog grew denser. And his dic- 
tation more rapid-fire as he warmed up to his work. Sibyl 
Anna’s pencil flew. Her fingers ached. She wanted to 
stretch out her feet beneath the desk. But she did not 
risk it. She sat there as immobile as a statue, the soft purr 
of her flying pencil the only sound from her. 

At half past eight he chucked his notes into a drawer of 
the desk and knocked the last charge from his pipe into the 
fireplace. There was activity in the outer office. Desks 
were being slammed open and voices called good morning 
one to another. 

“Well, this has been a real morning’s work,”’ said he 
with satisfaction. ‘‘The sort of two hours’ work I’ve 
dreamed for a long time of putting in. You’ll do. You’re 
the girl I’ve been trying vo find. Not a sound out of you. 
Still as a mouse. Wouldn’t have known you were there. 
Didn’t ask me how to spell anything or to repeat. Just 
went to it and kept pace with me. Went it pretty fast 
some of the time, didn’t I?” 

She was flexing the stiff fingers of her right hand. 

“Oh, I think I shall manage somehow to keep up with 
you,” she said. 

“You see, you earn your money,” he replied with a grin. 

He counted out the six dollars and laid it on the desk 
before her. 

“‘T’d like to work longer at this each day—nights after 
I’m through here, for instance. But this blamed grind of 
money chasing takes it out of you too much. Nothing left 
at night. Ideas too unsafe then. Only time to do it is in 
the morning when I’m fresh. Well, it’s time to chase the 
dollar right now, so I’ll have to say good morning, Miss 
Smith. You seem to be the jewel of a helper I’ve been 
hunting high and low for. To-morrow at the same hour. 
Don’t, for heaven’s sake, disappoint me! And don’t let 
me lose you, now I’ve found you. Don’t go and get mar- 
ried or anything like that.” 

A spruce young man entered from the outer office. 

“Mr. Fitch has just come in,” he said. ‘‘He’d like to 
know if the figures of the Hammond deal are ready for 


” 


Get ’em for you in just a minute,” said young 
David. 

Sibyl Anna slipped into the coat of her tailored suit and 
pinned on the severe little hat. She was wholly satisfied 
with the first morning’s progress. 

They went at it again at the same unseasonable hour 
next morning and every morning thereafter. The yarn 
he had been dictating that first morning was completed. 
Sibyl Anna was somewhat aflutter with expectation when 
they began the second one. But it was a disappointing 
affair to her. It hadn’t life or color. It was a dead, lifeless 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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ae DETROIT. 


Note How Everyone 


It Has Become a Familiar Car 
on Nearly Every Highway 


Hails the Essex 


Essex owners report the satisfaction they experience 
at the way people speak of their cars. It increases 
their pride of ownership. Motorists and even boys 
on the streets hail the Essex with some such greet- 
ingas: theres anebissex a 


Curiosity in the car that possesses quality and per- 
formance at moderate cost and without the expense 
and weight of such cars as formerly were the only 
ones that possessed those advantages, has given way 
to openly voiced admiration. 


Essex Owners Are 
Its Salesmen 


At first it was what people who had seen the 
Essex said about it that led to its popularity. 


Now owners — and there are thousands of them — 
are endorsing it on every hand. People stop Essex 
owners to inquire about their car. The answer is 
unanimous. When asked as to its performance 
they make no reservations. Admiration of its riding 
qualities is never lacking. 


Every wanted quality in an automobile see 
to have been met in the Essex. Ask the first Es: 
owner you meet. 


Essex Performance Is 
Always Mentioned | 
There is no uncertainty to the owner as to Es 
performance. Drivers know positively that their c 
will meet any acceleration or endurance test th 
impose. 
They know they can match the performance 
whatever car they encounter. 


There are now enough Essex cars on the road 
permit you to note their performance. They ; 
always in the lead when quick acceleration is « 
sirable. They hold their own on the road agai: 
cars regarded as the fastest. They keep going a 
require little attention. 


The repair shop is no place to learn about t 
Essex for it has little need to know the repairmé 


Won’t you make some inquiry about the Esse: 
You will find it interesting and convincing. 


So 


wg 
nr. 
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‘hg ago I was in Paris with my 
., frank, soldier friend, Treas- 
- land, so called because of his 
lits—hidden, by the way, from D 
g officers. Treas- 
as on leave from 
y, ud we were to see 
Je was fresh from 
at billet, where he 
‘o blanket on the 
| <2 from a mess kit, 
|» use a certain 
of trategy to get all 
yter he required. 
ec ire Island saw the 
as; ned to him in the 
_thotel he made a 
9) He handled the 
sh as gingerly as if 
j 2en newborn in- 
die conversed with 
aunt of diffidence, 
ot et used to the so- 
ids. Ineffect Treas-_ 
i though it was 


sive he had fired a 
; sll a front-line sol- 
0 gyn thesteps of the 
,eand Treasure Is- 
kiz a gesture as if he 
isjag cobwebs from 
ises, said patheti- 
[ n’t see anything. 
to.many Americans 
x /) everything!” 
old down the Rue 
in across the boule- 
idall we saw was 
ifimsand Y.M.C.A. 
sind Red Cross 
pide. WC. A. 
phd A. F. F. W. 
sed K. C. uniforms 
ecuniforms and Sal- 
vy uniforms and 
‘ifms made by cer- 
y ationally known 
vi clothe the great 
nablic. And what 
I\s not French, but 
then and Southern 
stn accents of our 
al countrymen. 
vis of uniforms and 
lited States voices 
raped the French. 
> sland called upon 
nd shook his head 
| 


the Crillon 


[()K our way to the 
0911 Crillon, the 
nj ground of the 
n'eace Commission. 
bsiness there, but it 
oked to us as if 
al had. Never, never 
Sé1 SO many people 
Z ound and sitting 
Wh impressive ex- 
Sin their faces, soldiers and civilians alike, as if 
Vre a very serious and superior work which they 
taking for the good of the nation. Scarcely 
— expression of importance—the same 
yressions people used to have in the hotels in 
4 where the dollar-a-year men stayed, 
who met us at the door had it as he asked our 
lle the implication that it could not be very 
since we were not preceded by a flock of heralds 
i have an appointment. The civilians wore it as 
letters and cables in the waiting room. The 
ers had it who were talking to the pretty girls in 
toom; and the girls had it as a sort of reflected 


't merely the look of the clawssses; it was the 
aple who felt they were engaged in saving the 


son whom I had come to see at-rived, an officer 
n Treasure Island looked distrustfully because 
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Vesle; Vaux—did you ever see a town 
shot up like that one!—Chateau-Thierry, 
Fére-en-Tardenois—all of it. All of the 
fields pitted with shell holes, you know. 
Why, I give you my word, 
some of them were punctured 


of his air of leisure. I had last known of this officer as in the 
south of France. 

After we had transacted our business I asked: 
how did you get out of Tours?” 

“Tt got to be pretty dull there, and I thought I’d like to 


“But 


be in Paris.” He spoke, conscious that he was one of 
Fortune’s beloved, who have but to ask, to receive. 

“But what are you doing?” 

“I’m with the peace conference,” he said with that air 
of weight with which a year or so ago our fortunate youth 
used to remark ‘I’ve been called to Washington.” 

“Yes, I know. But what are you doing?”’ 

““Why—er—I’m here, you know; and I stand ready to 
be called upon in conference if they need me.” 

Treasure Island gave an inarticulate grunt, which I 
hastened to cover by remarking: ‘Meantime you are 
seeing Paris.” 

“Yes, and I’ve had a trip up to the Front too,” he said 
animatedly. ‘“‘We went all the way from the Marne to the 


like the top of a _ pepper 
shaker! The woods—well, 
honestly, I hadn’t thought 
that woods could look like 
that. Up toward the Ourcq 
I saw some of the red marks 
the Germans had put on the 
trees to sight by. Next week 
I’m going to the St.-Mihiel 
sector and through the Ar- 
gonne. Little bit hard to get 
the trips so close together, 
but I think it can be ar- 
ranged.” 

I saw that Treasure Island 
was seething, and I bore him 
forth as quickly as I could. 
He walked down the Rue de 
Rivoli and he made weird 
gestures and gave forth brief 
yelps. When Treasure Island 
becomes temperamental I am 
never quite sure whether to 
act as if he were suffering 
from shell shock or to walk 
away, pretending, as it were, 
that he’s no relation of mine. 


Intrepid Lads 


E BEGAN to intone. 

“Oh, no, people at 
home,”’ he chanted, ‘‘the war 
is not over. You think it is be- 
cause the armistice occurred 
sometime ago and the peace 
terms are taken care of. You 
are slugging along, trying to 
get your world adjusted to the 
new peace basis. But over 
here, behold the noble hordes 
of soldiers and civilians breast- 
ing the dangers of Paris. 
Brave officers! See them 
dauntlessly driving up the 
Champs-Elysées, ladies like 
jewels hanging upon their 
necks. But dothey complain? 
Our men never complain! 
Their Allies! They carry on 
alone—‘carry on’ is a good 
word—for the English are 
mostly gone, and the Italians 
and the Belgians, while the 
French soldiers are harvesting 
the crops or running elevators 
or tending bar. 

“But our men prefer to 
conduct the campaign with- 
out the help of the Allies. 
They don’t even want the 
help of publicity. Leave the 
dear ones at home to enjoy 
the bliss of ignorance. If a 
little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing a whole lot of it 
would disrupt our trusting 
homes. Watch our officers as they storm Montmartre, 
as they leap from café to café, besieging the hotels and 
dives even more dire. No wonder that the high military 
command grows anxious over their valor! 

“Brave lads, those officers! They endure these nice little 
quarters with an attentive dame to serve them breakfast. 

“‘T hear these dames are trained to make people com- 
fortable, and that’s why they’ve got the reputation of 
putting it all over the feminine of other nations as regards 
this here charm! They bear up, these boys, under drinks 
and shows and dances. See them fight their way to the 
commissary and let their friends buy off Uncle Sam by 
pretending said friends are running an officers’ mess. They 
don’t care what they do! Intrepid! ‘Intrepid’ is the word! 

“Oh, hell!” he concluded. ‘The Battle of Paris! 
Stretcher bearers at the double! Douse that glim, will 
you! Look out for that shell hole! Oh, the anguish of the 
suffering in Paris! Don’t let the folks at home know what 
they have to endure. For the sake of their families, for the 
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sake of the morale of the troops, for heaven’s sake keep 
it dark about the bloody Battle of Paris!’ 

Treasure Island rotated his arms in opposite directions 
and glared madly, to the huge delight of a slim French 
manikin. A burst of rain subdued him, and we stood in 
front of a jeweler’s window and watched the taxicabs reap- 
ing a harvest. 

Presently we became aware of the conversation of a 
couple beside us, also sheltering from the rain. The man 
was a handsome young private, wearing the gold fleur- 
de-lis that signified that he belonged to the Paris Divi- 
sion. The girl was a pretty creature in uniform. We judged 
by what we heard that she had but recently arrived and 
that he had been expounding to her the horrors of war. 

“Yes, I suppose it was pretty bad here in Paris,’’ he said 
with a modest-hero air; “‘Big Bertha disgorging a cannon 
ball every little while, and then the Gothas constantly 
coming over. Just as a fellow would get to sleep after a 
hard day’s work, whoo-o0-00 would come the wail of the 
sirens, and we were supposed to beat it to the cellar; but 
after the first or second alarm I’d just turn over and go to 
sleep again. I figured that if I was to get mine I’d get it. 
I believe the French people always went down cellar; used 
to have cribs for the babies there, and all that. I suppose, 
all the same, that that sort of thing gets on a man’s nerve. 
The next day, when I’d be in the office, I’d hear in the 
square near by the snapping short crash that meant Bertha 
had sent over a little memento.” 

“Oh!” the pretty girl breathed. ‘‘How dreadful! And 
you really were as cool as all that?” 

“It’s all in a day’s work, you know,” he said noncha- 
lantly. 

Treasure Island listened with dropped jaw. 

“Can you beat it?”’ he whispered. “I bet he never saw 
a trench in his life, except the ditches they made back in 
training camp. Come on. If not, I’ll disgrace you by 
saying something.” 

I drew Treasure Island toward the rainy street, but 
suddenly he left me and plunged back. 


Treasure Island’s Words of Wisdom 


“CVAY,” he remarked to the hero of Paris, “‘where were 

you and your Paris Division in the Argonne drive? 
We needed some of you brave birds up there. You’d got 
something besides a few stray bombs. There wouldn’t 
have been just one chance in five hundred thousand of 
their hitting you, as there was here. You’d have had 
plenty of chances to die for your country, and you’d have 
had to take the chances too. Only I guess it’s as well you 
didn’t come. The cute little golden emblems on your 
sleeves might have got rusted.” 

Treasure Island joined me, his face scarlet. 

“Of course I shouldn’t have butted in,’’ he said, ‘“‘but 
I hated to hear that idle bird showing off before a girl as 
pretty as that. Did you notice her eyes? And she had them 
turned up to that boob as if he really had been killing the 
Germans. These guys that stick round Paris make me 
sick!” ; 

He muttered like a Roman mob as I conducted him to a 
café on the boulevard near the Place de l’Opéra. We sat 
down, took a cooling drink and watched the world go by— 
the American world. Presently Treasure Island signaled 
to a stout impressive-looking young man in civilian clothes. 

“He’s a fellow from my burg,” he said. “He was a 
couple of months above draft age, but perfectly sound in 
wind and limb. I never expected to see him, but I might 
have known I would. He’s a great little old excursionist. 
I bet if I sat here long enough I’d meet every joy-rider 
I know.” 

The large young man had by this time threaded his way 
toward us. Introductions made, he sat down and accepted 
a beverage. 

“So your work is over,” he said patronizingly to Treas- 
ure Island. ‘‘ Well, we’ll be mighty glad to see all you boys 
back in the old home town. We shall not forget what you 
have done for us.” 

“’Ch obliged,” mumbled Treasure Island. “What are 
you doing in Paris?” 

“T’m on a commission,” replied the young man impor- 
tantly. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve heard they have been having some of 
those things. Secret?” 

“Not at all. I came over to investigate the sort of 
reconstruction work that is needed in Northern France. 
I’m on a committee, too, that is interested in the French 
war bonds. If it seems wise we may raise a fund in our 
part of the state to help in the reconstruction.” 

“Oh, yeh; President appoint you?” inquired Treasure 
Island. 

“e None 

“Oh, I thought, you being a Democrat 
Treasure Island. 

“This commission is—ah—only semiofficial,’’ explained 
the young man. 

“Oh, yes,” were Treasure Island’s words. But his looks 
said: “I see. Self-appointed commission. Used your 
political pull to get over.” 


”” insinuated 
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“Well,” he added bluntly, “‘you didn’t have to come 
over here to find out what sort of reconstruction work was 
needed. The papers and magazines have been instructing 
us on that ever since the Germans first began to march on 
Northern France.” 

The big young man was not at all thin-skinned. He 
caught no implication in Treasure Island’s next question, 
which he asked casually: 

‘Seen the Front yet?” 

“Why, no,” said the young man. “Of course I have seen 
some of the back areas of the devastated country, but that 
was through the courtesy of the French. I appealed to our 
military authorities over two weeks ago, but as yet they 
have not seen fit to grant my request. When I got a little 
insistent they sent me from one person to another ry 

“Yeh; just passing the buck,” said Treasure Island. 
“We don’t let them do that to us any more. It makes us 
lose our goat.” 

“Well, I’ve lost mine; but it didn’t seem to get me any- 
where,” said the young man ruefully. 

“It’s a darned shame!”’ said Treasure Island with sud- 
den fervid sympathy. ‘‘Here you’ve come all the way 
from home and ought to be getting back. You’ve got to 
have material to talk before the chamber of commerce 
and the business men’s clubs and the women’s clubs and 
the church. Fellow can’t go home and give an intelligent 
account of things over here if he hasn’t seen the Front, and 
the Army owes it to itself that intelligent investigators 
should carry home to the American public a fair state- 
ment.” 

“Just exactly what I told them,” said the stout young 
man warmly. 

“T bet you did!”’ returned Treasure Island. ‘And I bet 
you they told you that they had an awful lot of people to 
take care of. Well, I sympathize with you. I’ve bucked 
up against the Army for some time myself.” 

“Of course a soldier has to be under discipline ——” 

“But the war’s over and the bars might be let down for 
the privileged classes of the United States to get in,” said 
Treasure Island. ‘‘Sure, I know.” 

The young man looked at him a bit doubtfully, but 
Treasure Island’s face was as calm as an infant’s. His 
slightly dropped jaw gave him a guileless expression, but 
his eyes had a faintly sardonic gleam. 

“Well,” replied his fellow townsman, “‘there’s work to 
do in peacetime now, just as there was in war. I left my 
work and paid my expenses over here to do my bit, such 
as it is; and now that I am here I oughtn’t to miss the 
opportunity of a lifetime; I ought to see the Front.” 

“Sure,” agreed Treasure Island. ‘‘Things haven’t been 
policed up so much but that you’ll almost feel as if you 
were there while the fighting was on.”’ 

“T figured it that way,” the young man said, while I 
rose, finding the conversation interesting but a little uncer- 
tain, considering Treasure Island’s particular brand of 
humor. He and I departed to keep an engagement to 
luncheon with a cousin of his own. 

“He’s an officer,” Treasure Island explained as we 
wended our way toward a certain military office, “but 
he’ll have to be seen on the street with me if I require it, 
because he owes me money. I’ll let him down easy. We'll 
lunch somewhere in¢enspicuously, so a buck private won’t 
shame him. I don’t know what his job is, but he always 
did have a talent for loafing.” ~~ 


The Worried Pink:Faced Captain 


WE FOUND him at a desk hard by a growP of people 
waiting to see him. He was a pink-faced Young cap- 
tain with a worried brow and a strained smile He was 
working his head off. Civilians and officers were™ Sifting 
through his hands at the rate of two every eleven minutes, 
and his low-voiced talk with each was punctured with 
telephone interruptions. We would hear bits of the talk 
both over the phone and direct to his clients. 

“TI am very sorry it can’t be arranged” or “I wish 4 
could promise you, but I should only raise hopes to dis- * 
appoint you.” ‘How many in the party? - Well, I’ll 
do the best I can, and I’ll let you know as soon as I can.” 
“Yes, I know it is important, but we have so many appli- 
cations.” 

Ten minutes later, over the luncheon table, he was 
pouring upon us a cornucopia of vivid complaint. 

“T may be the one person in Paris that doesn’t want to 
be here,” he said, “‘but I give you my word that though 
I don’t want the war to start again on my account I’d 
rather be in the Argonne drive, even, than doing what I am 
doing. I’m just a military Cook’s Tour manager—nothing 
more. Here comes State Senator John Smith heading a 
party to look into this and that concern,-which he con- 
siders vital to the welfare of the United States. All right. 
Experts could tell him what he wants to know right here in 
Paris; for the matter of that, he could have cabled over for 
what he wants and had it sent back. He interviews a few 
people and then he’s fit to round off his experience by see- 
ing the Front—all of it, please. He would follow our men 
from the Toul or Luneville sector, through the Marne- 
Vesle, the St.-Mihiel, and the Argonne drive; and if we 


are willing to furnish the cars he’ll 
too.” a 
“Here’s a crowd of educators investigatin; 
for the soldiers, and they’ ve got to see the Frc 
gang of business men—I’ve forgotten just the; 
given their war work, but they won’t be able 
the business unless they see the Front. Here's 
how’s he going to get material if he can’t se 

“TI can’t begin to enumerate the commi 
kinds, the observers, the American Officials | 
the organizations over here that save the 
churchmen, the writers—they all come! The 
fellows that, willingly or not, were safely par 
the rear while the war was on. Now they’ye 
here and demand to see the Front. I didn’tkne 
so many people with pull in the world. |, 
there were so many different sorts of reason; 
over here. f 

“T’m the man that runs the merry-go-row 
big boss that sits in the chair and watches her. 
poor boob that supplies the juice and the ¢ 
and helps ’em on and off, and grins and bow, 
excuses and takes kicks. 

“T’ve got to send up those who can’t be refy 
down those we can’t find room for. The rollir 
cars and gasoline these people take would p 
win another war.” a 

“T wish I could have done something for 
said Treasure Island wistfully. “I only fought: 
Who won the war? The fellows that fought an 
the Battle of Paris.’ 


£0 up in 


A Mecca for Joy-Riders 


ie CAN’T be denied that from the beginning 
in the war there have been certain offices in 
American officers and civilians trickle in abo 
a few letters, dictate a few more, go off at ty 
at two-thirty and half doze till four, when t 
day and go off to tea, where they may now 
limited quantities the cakes for which Pari 
There are men clad like them with much th 
schedule in Germany; likewise in Washing 
Doubtless the waste that accompanies all y 
for them. No mere civilian can hope to fath 
poses of the war office. It’s not his job. 

No doubt most of the commissions that ean 
been valuable. I suppose there was some o 
why a manufacturer of chemicals would be | 
seeing how the soldiers lived in a quiet sector; 
tect or a state senator. Greasing the wheels 
a necessary function. Anyhow, it is extreme! 
try to get to the Front. 

The joy-riders have been, of course, in tl 
Ever since the beginning of the war there h 
Paris countless American soldiers and civilia 
Paris has been nothing but an office. Ever si 
rived to work for their country they have kep 
so close to the grindstone that they have sca 
up to see the sights. They haven’t even put in: 
for one of these little sightseeing excursion 
during the war soldiers from the Front and r 
speak had told them how this and that divi 
ambulances and gasoline. Perhaps they meas 
life against their pleasure. In any case they st 
jobs, men and women alike; and we take | 
to them. 

But the observer in Paris could not fail to be 
the difference that showed in the American c 
soon as the armistice was signed, could not fa 
at the holiday hordes of officers and civilians 
to file into Paris. Useful or not, they have er 
as never before. From December on, it was 
impossible to get a taxicab at a Paris station. 
were so full that privates coming in on furloug 
times to walk the streets all night. The Y. M. 
had them packed in every available space a 
ires hot hopelessly telephoning to this and tl 
ore space. The cafés were full not only of d 
ople clustered hungrily in the doorways. 
he hordes in Paris are less interesting than 
of the soldiers toward them. Time after time 
and the Front became a Mecca for joy-riders 
privates Say something like this: a 

“Tayie it from me, when the returned soldi 
himself \at home he will have a lot to say al 
soldiers @£ the Paris sector, and in general all 
slackers ‘hereinafter named. As far as we fell 
the fighting are concerned, all this may bé 
Battle of Ppris.” 

The soldiers’ attitude toward the Battle ¢ 
been formirtg for a long time. ‘‘The Paris § 
mean to be a escriptive of persons whom they 
soft jobs—“gcld-brick boys.” Anyone, in brie 
saw the Front’ Or who, at the Front, was 1 


headquarters j0b or who loafed on his job | 


connected with’ the staff. 


(Concluded on Page 45) t 
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eded from Page 42) 
lied this term with pecul- 
ost to the staff officers and 
he quartermaster’s depart- 
example, a toiling mud- 
,ryman, hungry, cold and 
suned, beheld a spick-and-span 
“+p officer riding in a limousine 
»y'rom the direction of the 
*) remark: “There’s a guy 
; {the Paris sector.” 
alas unusually good someone 
»iy: “They must have done 
ang for this from the Paris 


a ivision was ordered to the 
+i tead of being given the rest 
smid—and this happened to 
‘ondivison—amid the cursings 
vs iat rose would be a remark 
ik:this: 
los, who are we to grouch? 
. jymatter if we are shot to 
he npty-seventh time? Aren’t 
th lives of the Paris sector? 
w(th dying for? Why, say, 
s ight get their pants dirty if 
up mix in with the Germans. 
aliood luck should keep them 
ag jar the Germans, just think 
ild suffer from association 
neis like us. We’ve got to die 
m ia position to go home and 
threst of their lives.” 
d ‘ica in the A. E. F. a man 
- find who had thought the 
hrozh; a man who would say 
lik this: 
odyhas to be in the front lines 
odin the back. We’ve got to 
Pat gang, and we’ve certainly 
et) S.O.S. If we didn’t we'd 
sr, T we have to have a supply 
1 tit food has to be carried up. 
| thre are winning the war just 
-ware. I am certain that some 
e wrking their heads off, just as 
ym rtain that others are loafing 
. |know, too, that men got in 
. tsave their skins; that, from 
] any-efficiency point of view, 
tt if only they do their work. 
an of view of winning the war 


tter what individuals are 
on] matters to the individual. 
ididuals at the Front have one 
ix ad the men at the back an- 
li the way we’ve got to 

came over here to spend our 
cesiry, and the particular way 
"kale is exacted of us is 
in 


in With Reservations 


gcto have the S. O. S. and the 
wee got to have a big trust in 
th; are guiding us through this 
t realize that they are doing 
ie ‘st that they can but also the 
vaibe done. If we see what we 
> (amples of waste and ineffi- 
1 justice we’ve got to know 
elfer merely seeming or it’s 
at appens in war, and can’t be 


e¢ the point of getting bitter at 
lik we’re in and contrasting it 
uc of some other fellow—then 
roiled boc that the same ine- 
tiled back in civilian life. In 
liwar some work is dirty and 
n, nd both have to be done. 
\ to the fellow that has the 
‘tzrin and bear it, and when he 
eivith reservations.” 
a\rage front-line soldier doesn’t 
at ature philosophy. To begin 
Sore he went overseas he was 
»d with slickers and slackers. 
4 an who, when the draft was 
laened to get married in the 
ng. Or he knew a man whose 
lf up rting, who made her give 
tho he’d have the dependent’s 
a he was called. Also he knew 
father and mother bought a 
| the plea that he was needed 
1 and Support them. He knew 
who, during drafting time, 
in the quartermaster’s 
He despised them and re- 
| His own idea was to wait to 
© was drafted or not and then 
ick sent him. The one man he 
ed was the man who enlisted 


hoose my department, but I 


: ° wherever Uncle Sam decides 
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There were thousands of boys who did 
just that, and there were thousands of 
others who chose the safe jobs. There were 
also thousands sent by the Government 
into safe jobs who fretted and who wanted 
to be up at the Front, tried every device to 
be transferred to where there was danger; 
but the average soldier up at the Front lost 
sight of these last thousands. Al] he knew 
was that ‘these safe-job lizards’’ that 
crawled into soft spots at home did the 
same thing in France. 

In the spring of last year I was in a quiet 

sector with soldiers who were getting their 
first experience of war. Often my doughboy 
fends would make remarks to me like 
this: 
“Those guys that hang round head- 
quarters have it pretty easy, don’t they? 
Here’s Bill, that went away from home, a 
noble young hero, all keyed up to die for 
his country if necessary, and if he doesn’t 
die, then he is to come home and get the 
reward of marrying the prettiest girl in 
town. How’s Bill dying? Oh, pretty com- 
fortably, thanks. He’s left his billet in the 
stable back of the major’s house, and he’s 
picked himself out a nice clean room in a 
house of the court where you get the gaso- 
line. He’s made himself a bed of chicken 
wire and fence posts with nice straw, and 
he’s got a real pillow. Where I’ve been for 
the last twelve days the only choice of bil- 
lets was the puddle of mud with the reddish 
color or the puddle of mud with the brown- 
ish color, one blanket and no pillow.” 


Bill’s Imagination 


“Bill was grouching about his food to- 
day. He gets three meals, but he’s sore be- 
cause he hasn’t had butter for two days, 
only sirup, and he suspects the quality of 
the coffee. Why can’t they leave Bill to die 
on real butter and Java and Mocha mixed? 
’Course I know we fellows in the trenches 
can only get two meals; we don’t want 
more, because it would mean death to the 
fellows that bring it up to us. But Bill— 
why, Bill ought to have just what he wants 
for his three meals, when he’s dying in a 
clean room back of the gasoline. I don’t 
think! 

“Say, these guys back of the front line 
know how to fool themselves, don’t they? 
Because a few bombing planes have come 
over his village Bill thinks he’s in danger of 
death. I’d like to see the letters he writes 
home; some lies, I’ll bet you. Yes, he’s got 
the noble-hero-with-his-breast-high atti- 
tude. And you ought to hear him kicking 
about the fellows in the S. O. S. This is 
what he had the gall to say to me this 
morning: 

““Say, Jack, the colonel took me down 
with him to Jevre, and I must say the fel- 
lows there have it pretty soft. They don’t 
know the deprivations we fellows up at the 
Front have to put up with. Why, I’d be 
afraid to tell you how often they have 
steak, and it’s the best of steak too. The 
Y huts are big and fixed up lovely, and lots 
of nice girls for them to talk to. Why, say, 
all those fellows have to do is to open their 
mouths and someone pours a drink down 
their throats. If they’re at work on an 


‘automobile or something and need a bolt 


they just sit round and wait till someone 
brings it to them. They’ve no idea of how 
hard we work up here.’ 

“‘Says I to Bill, ‘Well, do you want them 
birds to be put on, say, two meals a day?’ 

“*No,’ says he. ‘But I don’t think their 
food ought to be a bit better than ours. It 
oughtn’t to be as good. They ought to be 
made to pay a little for, being in a safe 
place.’ 

“Well, there’s a lot in what he says. I 
think myself they ought to live plainer and 
work harder as the price of having their 
lives spared. But it’s funny that old Bill 
has fooled himself into thinking that he’s a 
front-liner. The only people that really 
work hard are us in the front lines. Look at 
the staff! I suppose we’ve got to have a 
staff, and I suppose the staff has got to run 
the Army. But why doesn’t the staff come 
up now and then and get a little front-line 
training? The line officers could teach 
them something about their job. I’! tell 
the world that! I overheard two of the 
officers talking last night. 

“One of them said: ‘Here is another in- 
telligent staff order. Read it. For the love 
of Mike! If we obeyed that and carried out 
the patrol the way it directs, it would take 
us about fifty yards beyond the German 
wire. You’d think those armchair officers 
would get it through their heads that the 
whole conduct of a patrol will have to be 
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altered sometimes by such a little thing as 
the changing of a German observation 
nest from one tall tree to another tall tree. 
I'll be glad when we get on the active 
sector; then we can disregard some of 
these orders. I hear we can get away with 
anything in an advance.’ 

“Well, they said a whole lot more about 
the staff that just makes me wonder if 
these guys that don’t have to be under fire 
see us as men at all. They act as if we were 
figures on paper or something. Well, I 
don’t want Bill or a staff officer or a slacker 
to look on me asa little black pencil mark. 
I want them to know that when I get hit 
with shrapnel it hurts. As it is, they feel 
that if I’m killed there’s plenty more like 
me, but that the war can’t be won unless 
they stick safe in their jobs.” 

As the drives went on, and especially in 
the weariness of the Argonne drive, the 
spent doughboys waxed increasingly bitter 
against the Paris sector. I remember once, 
on a dreary November day, when I was 
feeding a doughboy, he used his first 
strength to curse the lieutenant in charge 
of his supply wagon. 

“That fellow was a soldier of Paris, if 
ever there was one,” he said. “I just 
hope I get a job that pays enough so I can 
afford to go where he lives on my first vaca- 
tion. I haven’t decided what I’ll do to him. 
What I had against him was, he was such a 
hog. I wish I could say that he was yellow, 
but I don’t honestly know that he was. He 
was just a prize hog. Yes, sir, the reason 
why I’m starving is that our outfit had just 
one supply wagon and the lieutenant didn’t 
have much room in it for our chow, because 
he took along for himself a tent, a cot, a big 
roll of bedding and some private stores of 
food. And at night after the tent was up 
he’d go inside; and his orderly would sleep 
outside beside the tent, so he could be hol- 
lered for if he was needed. He had to sleep 
on the wet ground with just one blanket.” 


“Your Soldiers are Used to Mud”’ 


In the last drive a certain battalion of 
very brave and very hard-worked dough- 
boys went up from a village where they had 
been in reserve, and endured grueling hard- 
ships and did magnificent work. Then, 
weary and drooping, they were withdrawn 
and sent on a long march back to the very 

“billets in which théy had been in reserve. 
By this time it was well in the background, 
and the stables and little houses in which 
they had slept were occupied by a number 
of field clerks, telephone operators and 
other behind-the-lines men. They were 
not dispossessed, they were not doubled up; 
but the doughboys were sent out to camp 
in an adjacent field, where they lay with- 
out tents and some of them without blan- 
kets on the muddy ground. 

“T went out and slept beside them,” said 
the officer who told me about it. ‘“‘They 
offered to find quarters for me in the vil- 
lage, but I wouldn’t accept. One of the 
officers in charge there was a man I knew. 

“*Took here,’ I asked him, ‘why can’t 
you turn your fellows out for my men? 
Look what my men have been through! 
They’re half dead from exhaustion. They 
deserve at least a roof over them.’ 

““NTo one knows better than I do what 
they deserve,’ he said. ‘They fought mag- 
nificently; but, you see, these billets belong 
to these clerks and operators now, and I 
have no right to displace them. I don’t 
know where I could put them. Perhaps if 
you applied to : 

“But here I interrupted him. I have 
had the buck passed so often in this man’s 
-army that I can see it when it’s coming. 

“You might cut red tape a little for men 
who have fought like these,’ I said. ‘Can’t 
you double up your field clerks?’ 

““They’re packed like sardines now.’ 

“«Well, then, let them camp out in the 
fields for once,’ I said, ‘and give my men a 
chance for one night’s rest.’ 

““«My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘these men of 
ours have a great deal of important work 
to do. They’re not used to exposure as 
your men are. If we sent them out to-night, 
as you suggest, half of them would be sick 
to-morrow; and our work would be held 
back. Now your soldiers are used to lying 
out in the mud in blankets, and they’re so 
tired that just lying down will be all they’ll 


“Well, I saw it wasn’t any use to say 
anything more. But from that day to this 
I’ve had my reservations about the staff.” 

I have known some staff officers who 
have wanted nothing so much as to be line 
officers and who had a very sympathetic 
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appreciation of the line officers’ difficulties, 
and I have known others who had not so 
much imaginative penetration as could be 
desired. 

When I was with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland I took my meals 
for a time with a casual officers’ mess, 
and I used to listen very attentively to a 
perennial discussion raging between a staff 
lieutenant who had been nothing but staff, 
and a staff captain who had been a line 
officer and whose sympathies were dis- 
tinctly with the line. This is a sample of it. 

“What I maintain,” the captain would 
say, “is that every officer in the staff ought 
to have his turn in the front line. That’s the 
only way to make him a good staff officer, 
to give him an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties, to make him intelligent enough and 
sympathetic enough to handle his job. I 
don’t say you didn’t do it well. All I say is 
that you’d have done it better if you’d 
realized what the doughboys were up 
against.” 

“We did realize it. Don’t you suppose 
we backed them up to the limit of our 
power? Don’t you suppose we worked 
overtime?” 

“Worked overtime? What do you calla 
few hours’ extra work? How would they 
offset what the doughboys went through 
with?” 

“But we had hardships too. My boys 
and I worked one week—and well I do re- 
member it—up to one or two in the morn- 
ing, without a fire. Cold—no one knows 
how icy that office was! We could hardly 
move our fingers ae 

At such a point as this the captain in- 
variably exploded, called on his Maker for 
patience, and said something like this: 

“A cold office! Overtime till one or two 
in the morning! Can’t you realize that 
the doughboys worked time and overtime 
twenty-four hours of the day? Man, don’t 
you know that when you were cold in your 
office you were at least sitting on dry 
chairs, your feet on dry floors, not a chance 
in a thousand of a shell reaching you? But 
they lay in mud and bloody water with no 
cover, shells smashing out their lives and 
no come-back possible. For God’s sake, 
don’t ever talk about hardships to a man 
who has really been at the Front!” 

When language became as vivid as this I 
used to retire. I rather like staff officers. 
All I have ever met—except two—were 
useful and competent. But I can see how 
the soldiers felt. 


The Doughboy’s Answer 


Perhaps to the eyes of weary mud- 
covered soldiers returning from the Front 
there was something particularly irritating 
in the sight of a spick-and-span staff car. 

One doughboy with an edged tongue was 
staring hard at a staff officer in a closed 
automobile. The car stopped; the officer 
spoke to the chauffeur, who called to the 
doughboy to approach. 

Said the officer to the doughboy: ‘‘ You 
saw me. Why didn’t you salute me?” 

Replied the boy: ‘My orders were to 
salute all officers, colors or standards not 
cased.” 

After we got to the Rhineland I stopped 
trying to defend staff officers. Indeed any 
little thing that happened to the doughboy 
in Germany seemed hard to bear. The war 
was over, and to sit round in Germany 
seemed foolishness. If someone borrowed a 
mess kit and failed to return it a soldier 
brooded over that as if it had been some 
mortal wrong. When they were informed 
that military discipline was to be strictly 
enforced they were incensed. 

So, to come back from a long explana- 
tion, the sardonic attitude of the doughboy 
to the fighters of the Paris sector has a psy- 
chology behind it. When he gets up to 
Paris on leave he sees a concrete picture of 
what he has long believed to be the life of 
soft ease lived by the men in the city of 
gayety. His first reaction is a thankfulness 
that he really was at the Front, sometimes 
coupled with a wish to take down those 
who were not at the Front but who never- 
theless give themselves airs. The next re- 
action is the wish to go to it and have a 
good time so long as Paris and the leave 
last. It’s the final call. 

But Paris is lagging now. It’s pretty 
warm and the postscript of the business of 
war seems about fully written. The sol- 
diers are nearly all home and the civilians 
are trying to get home. Commissions and 
investigations have just about had their day. 
The cream has been skimmed off the Front. 
The Battle of Paris is drawing to a close. 
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St. Louis and the adjoining settlements. 
This company had developed the ‘trade 
through permanent posts to which the sav- 
ages came with their furs. Old Manuel 
Lisa, the first trader up the river after the 
return of Lewis and Clark, as early as 1807 
had taken on the idea that it was a good 
thing to have loghouse protection for him- 
self and his goods on the ground in the 
Indian country. 

In 1810 the Missouri Fur Company had 
a post in the very rich beaver country at 
the Three Forks of the Missouri, and would 
have become rich had not the increasing 
hostility of the Blackfeet driven them out. 
They seemed to have become permanently 
embittered because Meriwether Lewis killed 

‘one of them on Maria’s River on his east- 
bound journey. It was a dozen years be- 
fore General Ashley went into the game 
that Andrew Henry—later to become one 
of his lieutenants—left the post at the 
Three Forks and headed south for safer 
country away from the Blackfoot range. 
Henry discovered that beautiful body of 
water known as Henry’s Lake, in Idaho, 
twenty miles west of what is now Yellow- 
stone Park; and also the tributary of the 
Snake River which became known as the 
Henry Fork. Here he put up a sort of 
cabin of his own which became known as 
Henry’s Post, or Fort Henry. 

The varied reverses of these, his immedi- 
ate predecessors and associates, and the 
long death roll which they had sustained 
at the hands of the savages, would have 
daunted any man but one of Ashley’s 
courage, and hesoon found plenty of trouble 
of his own. He lost a keelboat with ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of cargo, and when 
he and his first party got to the Arikara 
village he found those treacherous tribes- 
men as bad as the Blackfeet. They stopped 
his expedition, killed several of his men and 
sent his division of the party back down 
stream, it seeming to be their attitude that 
they had seen that country first. As the 
hostility of these upper tribes increased, 
Ashley resolved to strike out on new lines 
altogether. To him belongs the credit of 
the development of the fur country south 
of the Upper Missouri and the institution 
of the successful pack-train trade in the 
Middle Rockies. 

It was under General Ashley that the 
great annual rendezvous of the Rocky 
Mountain traffic came into existence— 
that wild pack-train market in the heart 
of the wilderness to which his own parties, 
those of other companies, and also the free 
trappers scattered here and there, came 
each season to turn in their furs and take on 
their supplies for the ensuing season. At 
these annual encampments there were 
sometimes two hundred or three hundred 
white men, at one almost five hundred, not 
mentioning the Indian visitors. There had 


never been at any time in our history more - 


picturesque scenes than those of the several 
annual rendezvous on Horse Creek, on the 
Green River, in Pierre’s Hole, or other of 
the agreed meeting places for the wild 
population of the wild trade. 

Ashley’s genius and independence of 
thought, as well as his executive ability in 
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organization and in handling men, entitled 
him to the success which came to him. He 
did not strike it rich on every expedition, 
but he made one or two hog killings—as we 
now would phrase it in commercial speech— 
and cleaned up enough so that he could 
quit and indulge his preference for national 
politics. In 1824 he brought down to St. 
Louis a hundred packs of beaver, each 
presumably round one hundred pounds in 
weight. In 1826 he had 123 packs and in 
1827 130 packs. Counting in the gleanings 
of his first year or two before he got well 
under way, he is thought to have brought 
in at least five hundred packs of beaver 
which—at prices then current in St. Louis— 
meant more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

That figure is not much to-day when we 
remember that the fur sales at the New 
Y ork auction in the spring of 1919 amounted 
to more than five millions, and that the St. 
Louis auction that same spring brought in 
almost half of that amount. These prices 
of course cover all of the minor and modern 
classes of fur with which Ashley would 
have nothing to do. Neither he nor any of 
his fellow traders paid any attention to 
buffalo robes at that time. Their one desire 
was beaver fur, on which the market was 
staple and very high. 

The real pioneer of the Missouri River 
trade, chronologically speaking, was that 
strange character, Manuel Lisa, a Spaniard 
of St. Louis, who brought into the wilder- 
ness the sort of personal qualities which are 
of most value there. He did not die pos- 
sessed of the fortune that Ashley gained, 
but he broke the trail for Ashley and many 
others. Lisa was married twice—not 
counting a certain alliance among the 
Omaha Indians taken on for commercial 
reasons. His second wife was the widow of 
John Keeney and a daughter of Stephen 
Hempstead. She survived Lisa by almost 
fifty years and died at Galena, Illinois, at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven. My 
own personal friend, the late Hempstead 
Washburne, once mayor of Chicago, was 
the son of Elihu Washburne, United States 
Minister to Paris during the Franco- 
Prussian War. The Gratiots, Washburnes 
and Hempsteads were all related, and I 
have often heard Mr. Hempstead Wash- 
burne say that this old lady was always 
known as ‘‘Aunt Manuel,”’ and that her 
voice had weight in all the family councils 
of her day. So short a time ago was this 
wild phase of our national history it scarce 
seems out of personal touch even to-day. 
There remain of course in St. Louis many 
well-known families whose fortunes were 
founded in the early days of the fur trade. 

No one told General Ashley how to run 
his business. He figured that out for him- 
self. In response to government inquiries 
as to his methods, he gave some interesting 
information: 

“In the organization of a party of, say, 
from 60 to 80 men, four of the most confi- 
dential and experienced of the number are 
selected to aid in the command; the rest 
are divided in messes of eight or ten. The 
party thus organized, each man receives the 
horses and mules allotted to him, their 


equipage and the packs which his mules 
are to carry; every article so disposed of 
is entered in a book kept for that purpose. 
When the party reaches the Indian country 
great order and vigilance in the discharge 
of their duty are required of every man. 
In this way I have marched parties of men 
the whole way from St. Louis to the vicinity 
of the Grand Lake, which is situated about 
one hundred and fifty miles down the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, in 78 days. 

“In the month of March, 1827, I fitted 
out a party of 60 men, mounted a piece of 
artillery—a four-pounder—on a carriage 
which was drawn by two mules; the party 
marched to or near the Grand Salt Lake 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, remaining 
there one month; stopped on the way back 
fifteen days, and returned to Lexington, 
in the western part of Missouri, in Septem- 
ber, where the party was met with every- 
thing necessary for another outfit; and did 
return—using the same horses and mules— 
to the mountains by the last of November 
in the same year.” 

General Chittenden has preserved for us 
some of .the old accounts in which one 
Johnson Gardner was interested. It is 
supposed that this is the same man for 
whom the Gardiner River—of what is now 
Yellowstone Park—was named. From 
the accounts it would seem that Mr. Gar- 
diner, or Gardner, was of a convivial turn, 
because about one-third of his total outfit 
ee for food and drink—especially 

rink: 


1832 
June 28 Share of advances to Tullock & Co. . $12.00 


Liquor $8.00, feast $4.00 ..... 12.00 
29, | SS e400 Saar eee ee ie 4.00 
30 Shirts.$8.00, pantaloons $5.00 . . . 13.00 
Liquor $11.00, feast $2.00 ..... 13.00 
July 1 “ $6.00, suit of clothes $70.00 . 76.00 
Knives $4.00, powder $.75, shoeing 
horse: $3,00j2  4yeene -ddees 7.75 
July 2 Tobacco $.75, cow skin $1.00... . 1.75 
3, Liquor,,sck deat ae eee Bee 3.00 
6! “aoslouee SAS Sy. cheek spear 12.00 
7 “ $10.00, tea $2.00, pork $2.00. 14. 


All business with the trappers and traders 
was done on strictly business lines in those 
_times, for the merchants of St. Louis were 
educated persons. We may note the cost 
items of a hunter’s equipment under date 
of July 9, 1832: 


16Traps:$12.00) «a8 ae ssias eee $192.00 
Sellorses' $6000 7% 2a cmc eet een ee 300.00 
1 Horse in January, 1833 ........ 60.00 
5 Saddles and apichemons ........ 25.00 
8 Trap springs $16.00, Flints $1.00 . ... 17.00 


Powder $9.00, balls $12.09, file $1.50 . . 22.50 
Knives $7.50, kettle $5.00, axe $3.00. . . . 15.50 
Wages: of 3 mensaisi.2 sckiue Bed teak aeue 750.00 

$1382.00 


Of the early fixed trading posts put out 
by individuals or large associations whose 
names varied from time to time—the 
American Fur Company, the Missouri Fur 
Company and the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company were the most important—there 
was a long string extending from the mouth 
of the Kaw River up the Missouri and 
across the Upper Rockies. It would not be 


The Year 1883 Marked the Passing of the Buffalo 
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interesting to name all 


In 1817 the first stea 
Louis, but it was not 
first up-river steam| 
Yellowstone, built b 
Company at the solicita 
teau, of St. Louis—rea 
Council Bluffs; and not yy 
the same boat reached the 
Yellowstone. This latter 
whole complexion of the fi 
that time on, and had the m 
and wide-reaching effect y 
and indeed the geography 
Northwest. Nothing 80 e 
event took place in the M 
until the completion of the 
Railroad. > 

The Yellowstone left St, 
first great voyage on March 
it did not make Fort Union, 
mouth of the Yellowstone 
about June seventeenth. | 
average of one hundred mile 
stream. A steamboat sche 
will show the usual upstre 
that time thought marvelou: 
with the old keelboat records. 
from St. Louis to Fort Uni 
1760 miles: _ 


a 
In 1841 the trip up consumed & 
trip down 21 days. 
In 1842 the trip up consumed 7 
trip down 22 days. 
In 1843 the trip up consumed 4{ 
trip down 15 days. 
In 1844 the trip up consumed 54 
trip down 16 days, 
_ In 1845 the trip up consumed 4: 
trip down 15 days. 
In 1846 the trip up consumed 4 
trip down 31 days. 
Tn 1847 the trip up consumed 4( 
trip down 14 days. p 


“The trip of 1847 was the 
ways, of those here given. 
daily speed up was 44 mil 
miles.’ So says the histori 
the daily log for 1847 must ha 
to 126 miles, which would b 
distance to 1764 miles, 1 

Fort Union was an impo 
course, situated as it was ne 
of the Yellowstone River, wh 
highways of the savages met. 
the Missouri River, or the 
made another interesting p 
the mouth of any great tribu 
and down which the w 
travel naturally ran, would 
site for one of these trading f 

All of the posts were mucl 
usually would be a stockad 
log or adobe cabins inside 
the posts were located in a ¢ 
might be hostile, and the t 
were too valuable to be left 
At that time the tr 
often send outfits out to 
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at expeditions of Ashley 
[Asien outfitters were 
e they sent out small bands 
4m place to place; hardy men 
“lir chances in their own per- 
ngs and were out of touch 
snial rendezvous. 
ve. meetings of the whole male 
that wild and free mountain 
sn¢l as soon as it became no 
»fible to hunt beaver. The fur 
sf, ;owever, cannot be said to 
sd ien; and following it up the 
x of the Missouri there came 
» uve of other populations and 
!, for those populations. The 
<in hunters, the Army men, 
+m —all these had to go north 
‘¢¢1ri after the first steamboats 


refore, to old Fort Benton, 
uf all the historic posts of the 


ri. 
jd ontier outpost, the head of 
avigation on the Missouri, 
»e\ast-known capital of the wild 
» cthe Upper West. From this 
zo, trains—bull outfits as they 
sd went on out to supply the 
13 in Virginia City and Alder 
aer than that and later than 
tins and even wagons started 
enton on different quests. 


sr Lys of the cattle trade, and in 
neenton was the capital of that 
y tase of the fur trade in which 
» tk on trade goods at Benton— 
f t: liquid sort—and moved out 
1 villages in search of trade; 
Yalo robes after the exclusive 
vere past and gone. 

‘trade among the Indians was 
it of the end, not only of the 
vf the Indian. By 1883 the 
gone. We may say that that 
iapter of the old life on the 
isuri. Then they put up the 
t ancient and splendid high- 
st led us into the remote West. 
staes of the early Missouri River 
» y1 will see the name of James 
evs an able and trusted agent of 
1e|eat fur companies, a man of 
haicter in his way. I knew his 
Kp, very well some years ago 
we post trader among the Black- 
ne untry now occupied by Gla- 
-. »e Kipp lived there as a white 
s j-day, in a very good frame 
fead a Chinese cook, a bathtub 
able at which everybody ate 
d) doso. He was a great friend 
aceet and a man of very sterling 
_ J2 Kipp had a story of his own— 
icnever will be told. He spoke 
-o3ome phases of it. 

tie when I knew Kipp he had 
thim his old mother, an Indian 
a 

She was the last living mem- 
e iw extinct Mandan tribe. Her 
le)ted to her and—knowing that 
1 {ways remain absolutely wild— 


" a little cabin aside from his 
se Here the old woman lived en- 
- never speaking to any white 
idever showing at the table when 
ls was there. In her cabin she 
hold tribal ways. On a hide line 
h dried meat as in the old days. 
d ith sinew thread as her mother 
th her in another century, and 
: e old bead work and quill work 


Di. 
) -day a tobacco pouch, or fire 
p’s mother made after she was 
of age. It is wel’ done, with 
olored stripings of dyed por- 
‘It is not for sale. 
oe Kipp who led the Great 
zineers over the low pass where 
d lies to-day—the lowest over 
i He would point out to me the 
Sul Trail, which crosses what is 
Park. He’ could always tell 
st grizzly bears would be seen 
in the spring. Then sometimes 
‘ik of the'days when the buffalo 
and upon’ very rare’ occasions 
yomething of the old days when 
obes among _the villages. My 
\<ipp, is now. dead. I would not 
‘Als memory here, but it is from 
s his that we get the most vivid 
rtain days which belong to all 


age’ robe trader of steamboat 
\} outfit his pack train or his 


that time more than eighty ° 
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wagons at Benton, and move out to pro- 
cure commerce and not wait for it to come 
to him. He did not want any trading post, 
did not employ any body of trappers, and 
relied largely upon his own initiative ‘and 
courage. Perhaps he would have but a 
single wagon. In this there might bea little 
paint, a few beads, an ax or so, possibly 
some strouding, a few blankets. But the 
secret of his success lay in certain well- 
guarded little kegs which had come up the 
Missouri River by steam. Bulky goods 
could not get up cheaply in the early days, 
even after steam had come. Straight alco- 
hol was in those kegs. A little way out 
from Benton the trader and his assistant 
would dilute this alcohol about three or 
four times with North American water. It 
still had enough kick in it to set an Indian 
crazy—or to make him plumb liberal. 

Word usually had gone out ahead to the 
village that at such a time the trader would 
come to buy the robes of the people. The 
village perhaps lay in some cottonwood 
flat close to a stream. From some distant 
ridge the trader from his wagon seat could 
see the tops of the tepees, smoke coming 
from each. There might be forty, fifty, a 
hundred tepees in the village. That meant 
abundance of robes. 

When the trader rolled down into camp 
he was dignified but friendly. He would 
talk only to the head man of the village. 
When they had met a blanket would be 
spread on the ground. Perhaps the pipe of 
peace might not be passed, but something 
else would be. The trader knew the ways of 
his customer. He did not start in at once 
to do business. He acted as though he had 
all the time in the world—and so he had. 

The first act was to put down on the 
blanket a few little articles such as the 
Indian heart prizes—a looking glass or so, 
perhaps a knife, some tobacco. These were 
spread down “‘on the prairie,” as the quaint 
old phrase went—that is to say, were offered 
free. All very well, but the chief had some- 
thing on his mind. Presently the trader 
took his tin cup and went to the tail gate of 
the wagon. He drew for the chief a tinful of 
this fiery liquid and spread that down ‘‘on 
the prairie” also. The chief drank. He 
asked for more. It was not customary for 
the trader to put his thumb in the tin cup 
when he was measuring the first drink for 
his savage friend; but at the second or the 
third it might not be noticed if his thumb 
went into the tin cup when it measured 
either whisky or sugar. 

The liquor makes the heart of the head 
man warm. He says to the trader “‘My 
heart is good’’—such being his phrase. He 
calls up the heralds of the village—the 
town criers—and sends them out to have 
the heads of the tepees come to the meet- 
ing place. The tribesmen thicken round the 
wagon at whose tail gate the trader sits. 
The latter suggests to the head man that it 
would be an excellent thing if he brought 
all the rifles, axes, knives and pistols of his 
young men and put them under the wagon 
before the proceedings went any further. 

“Very good,” says the head man. “I am 
pleased. My heart is good! Fine, excellent, 
bully! Have the kindness to go on with the 
trade, monsieur.”’ Or words to that effect. 

The trader in reply says: “‘I presume the 
buffalo are far away, but that your young 
men have plenty of robes to trade. I have 
come a long way to buy your robes, be- 
cause my heart is good toward you. You 
see these presents which I have given to 
you ‘on the prairie.’ You know that I have 
a little—not very much—of this precious 
strong water which makes the Indian’s 
heart good. But I have now offered all of 
this ‘on the prairie’ that I can afford. 
Suppose then that your young men bring 
on the robes and let us get down to brass 
tacks.’”’ Or words to that effect. So now 
the trade begins. The trader’s clerk—let 
us say that he is the son of a good Eastern 
family, a college man, though we need not 
give any names herein—keeps tally of the 
trade of each Indian. 

Perhaps the trader’s wagon comes in at 
noon. At that time this is a peaceful vil- 
lage. By the time the fires are showing red 
the same village no longer exists. The 
women and the younger ‘children hide out. 


Here and there a tall. Indian rushes up and 


down the village street, murderously eager 
to find his squaw, whom he intends to kill. 
Laughter for some, insane fury for others, 
revels, hate, mirth, tragedy, coarse com- 
chiar the things which liquor means are 
ere, 

Sometimes the strong waters of the 
trader would mean suicide for some brave 
within a day or two. That was bad trading. 
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The thing to do was to give an Indian as 
much as he could stand, and then string 
along the trade until all the robes were 
traded without any actual outbreak. It was 
a difficult and risky business enough; but 
the savages rarely robbed the trader who 
came among them, because they feared the 
consequences; and because sometimes— 
given a man like Joe Kipp—he knew their 
way of thought and was indeed one of 
them. 

It is not a pleasant picture the day after 
to-morrow, or the day after that, or even 
later, when all the robes are folded and 
baled and in the trader’s wagon. He drives 
off toward the distant range which wavers 
under the warm sun of the morning. Back 
of him lies a village in sodden and sullen 
apathy. Their robes are gone. They have 
a few things they can use. They have 
tasted the strong medicine of the white 
man. 

The trader passes on across the range. 
He sells his collected robes to some middle- 
man who sends them downstream from 
Benton, either in the great Mackinaw 
boats or as part of some steamboat’s cargo. 
And so on until 1883. Then the buffalo dis- 
appeared. Another chapter of our Wild 
West was ended. 

For many years the robe trade took the 
place of the earlier beaver trade. Then 
came the wolfers, following the skin hunt- 
ers—white and red; and after them came 
the bone gatherers. The Missouri took 
them out, the Missouri brought down their 
products. And there began the ash heap of 
our Western history. You think it dry? 

Neither white man nor red ever could 
realize how quickly it had ended. One of 
the ancient plainsmen who saw the West 
when it really was wild used to tell me that 
many times the Indians would come to him 
and ask him to lead them north to where 
the buffalo had gone. He told them that 
white men had traveled north from snow 
time to snow time and still found no buf- 
falo; that men might go sleep after sleep 
and moon after moon and never see an- 
other robe. So much for Buckingham! 

Joe Kipp and others of the earlier traders 
would sometimes tell of the way in which 
another phase of the merchandising of the 
upper plains was conducted. In any dan- 
gerous country the trader usually traded 
through a window in a room into which an 
Indian never was allowed to come. He 
pointed in through the window at the goods 
he wanted, and they were handed out to 
him for credit or such substitute for cash as 
offered at the time. It might be supposed 
that in the later relations of the white and 
red men much bad blood would arise. Even 
a man like Kipp, who lived among the 
tribes, was in continual danger of enmities 
formed for one reason or another at one 
time or another, 

Kipp told me that one time when he was 
in his trading house an Indian came in, evi- 
dently working himself up into the fury 
which was necessary with an Indian before 
he could kill. He was really ready to froth 
at the mouth, which meant ready to shoot. 
He told Kipp that he had come to kill him. 
I need not detail the reasons for this. See- 
ing Kipp standing behind the counter un- 
armed, he took his time and told his own 
story; told Kipp how bad he had been and 
how he had forfeited his right to live. 

“‘T have come to kill you,”’ he said again. 

Kipp was a man who had seen all of life 
and was also a man of great courage. He 
looked at his Indian now closely and said to 
him: ‘‘ You have spoken and I have heard. 
The time comes for every man to die. If I 
must die now I shall die without any fear 
and like a warrior. Is not that well?” 

His antagonist, rifle in hand, said yes, 
that was the way a man ought to die. 

“Bill,” called out Kipp again and again 
to his clerk in the next room, “‘shoot this 
damned Indian, quick. He’s going to kill 
me if you don’t!”’ 

Kipp’s own revolver was stuffed in be- 
tween the folds of some blankets on the 
shelf behind him. He did not dare turn to 
get it. He knew that the Indian did-not 


‘understand English. But his clerk got cold 


feet and did not shoot. Kipp saw he had to 


‘see the thing through alone. 


“Very well,” said he, turning to his in- 
tending murderer, “‘I.am ready to go. But 
just to show you that Iam a brave man Iam 
going to ask you to have one drink with me 
before we go—one drink ‘on the prairie.’”’ 

The warrior admitted that: this was a 
very pleasant prospect and a fine spirit for 
a warrior to show. Joe reached back of him 
to a certain bottle which stood on the shelf 
in plain sight, full of a dark-colored diquid. 
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He took down two glasses and filled them 
both. He juggled his glass. The Indian 
drank his off. He made a wry face soon 
after. For some reason he did not shoot, 
but turned and walked out of the door. 
Not long after that he fell to the ground. 
He never rose again. He had drunk four 
fingers of laudanum. It was one of the inci- 
dents of the trade. 

Yet another Indian rode up to kill Kipp 
at his trading post—Calf Shirt, well known 
among the tribesmen thereabout. He was 
met, when Joe sounded the alarm, by sey- 
eral hunters who were playing cards in an 
adjoining room. While Calf Shirt was doing 
his war dance outside of the cabin they 
opened fire on him, killed him, cut a hole in 
the ice and pitched his body into the river, 
Exit Calf Shirt—very much exit. 

“T felt bad,” said Joe Kipp to me, 
“‘when not very long after that the son of 
old Calf Shirt rode up to my place for re- 
venge. He was only a boy—not more than 
fourteen—and he had never struck an 
enemy in his life, or gone on a war trail. 
I suppose he was wearing his first paint 
then. He sat on his horse and I went out 
to meet him, my revolver in my hand. I 
didn’t want to kill the boy, but was afraid 
I would have to. He was so furious that he 
trembled all over—only a boy, he was. I 
lied to him about his father and told him to 
go back home; that he would not be safe 
here; that Calf Shirt had gone on a long 
trail and perhaps he might come back some 
day. Of course he never did. But at last 
the boy went on away and I was glad.” 

Joe Kipp’s life of itself would make a vol- 
ume. His was a strange history, which 
could have occurred in no other country. 
His father, James Kipp, loved Joe very 
much, and when he left the Missouri River 
trade he took the half-breed boy home 
with him to the village in Illinois where he 
intended to settle down and marry another 
woman—a white woman. He promised 
Joe an education on condition that he 
would never let anyone know who was his 
father or where he came from. Joe stood it 
for a while, but at length he ran away. He 
found his way back up the river and fin- 
ished his life in the wild region of the Upper 
West. His Mandan mother he never for- 
sook so long as she lived. 

I was once talking with a business man of 
Helena, Montana, well-dressed, respect- 
able and respected by all who knew him. 
He himself dated back to the early days of 
his state and once had had a hand in part 
of the commerce of a day when business 
opportunities were not wide. I need not 
give the man’s name, but of the accuracy 
of his story there exists no doubt whatever. 
This man and a friend were wolfing—that 
is to say, poisoning wolves for their hides— 
on the buffalo range. They were on the 
Sun River in Montana with a pack horse or 
two besides their riding animals, and had 
along outfit enough to last them for their 
trip. One morning when they were in camp 
they were surprised and surrounded by a 
bunch of thirteen Indians who moved in 
and took possession on the spot. 

“T thought they were going to kill us,” 
said my informant. ‘“‘They drew their 
bows and I could see the tip of more than 
one buffalo arrow quivering at the hand 
grasp of a bent bow not more than a foot 
from my breast. I expected to get it any 
minute.” 

The Indians, however, did not shoot 
these two men. Something changed their 
minds, and childlike they broke away to 
follow that stronger impulse, intending to 
kill the two white men after a while. Some 
one of them had taken the horses and had 
found in the packs at the fireside some 
flour and other stuff, so they proposed to 
have a feast first and kill the white men 
afterward. Meantime, the white men, see- 
ing them busily engaged, slipped off into the 
willows unobserved. They did not try to 
get away, for to do so unarmed and on foot 
meant death without doubt or question. 
But in the meantime they had formed a 
little plan of which the Indians knew noth- 
ing. All wolfers use strychnine and each of 
these men had a bottle of strychnine in his 
pocket. One of them, seeking to placate 
the Indians, opened a sack of flour and 
showed them how good it-was—stirring the 
flour round with his finger. He put half a 
bottle of strychnine into the top of the 
flour sack. 

““We watched the bucks from our hiding 
place in the willows,” said the teller of the 
tale. “‘They were wild to get at the flour— 


-no doubt had not seen any for a long time. 


They made their bread Injun fashion and 
the way white men sometimes do, pouring 
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some water into the top of the flour sack, 
stirring it round, then taking a stick and 
rolling it round in the dough until they had 
a ball on the end of the stick. When each 
one of them had his gob of dough on his 
stick, they all sat down by the fire and be- 
gan to toast the dough, this being the only 
way they knew of baking bread. 

“We watched them for a time, because 
we had a considerable interest in that par- 
ticular feast. They got their bread done 
and came back and sat down in a little 
bunch. They were laughing and talking 
and did not seem to mind us. 

“All at once I saw one of the Indians 
stop and look thoughtful. He put his hand 
on his bosom and turned and said some- 
thing to the next buck who sat near him on 
the ground. I don’t know what he said. 
After a time he let out a yell and jumped 
straight up into the air. We knew then 
that we were safe. They all had got the 
strychnine. 

“In a few minutes they were all on the 
ground. After a while we went over to the 
fire and got a piece of broken skillet and 
went down to the creek and got some water. 
We gave every one of them a drink. Well, 
you know what happens when you put 
water on top of strychnine. There were 
thirteen of them in all, and I have always 
since then believed that thirteen was an 
unlucky number—especially when there is 
strychnine-in the flour.” 

Toward the close of the buffalo days a 
party of frontiersmen known as the Boze- 
man Expedition made a campaign east of 
Yellowstone Park with the purpose of re- 
buking certain tribes who had been active 
in accumulating horses and other property 
without the formality of paying for the 
same. This band of men gave the Indians 
the severest lesson they had had in many a 
year. The Indians attacked. them time 
after time. They faced an Indian charge 
deployed as skirmishers, each man drop- 
ping on one knee with his big buffalo rifle 
loaded and his hat full of cartridges on the 
ground before him. The Indians never got 
up to them at all and lost many warriors 
killed. 

The white men had two men killed, one 
of whom died in tragic fashion. He had his 
leg shattered so that he could not ride. The 
party had to leave him or stand another 
severe attack. He told them to go on and 
leave him. They refused to do that and his 
pal said he would stay back with him in any 
case until the end. The wounded man 
asked for his own revolver, and though his 
friends knew what he intended to do, his 
wish was granted. He placed the muzzle of 
the revolver against his head and pulled the 
trigger. The cartridge failed to explode. He 
looked up at his friend, who stood near him, 
and then at the gun. 

“That is the first time it ever failed me,”’ 
said he quietly. 

Then he rolled the cylinder one notch, 
tried again—and killed himself. 

Old Bill Hamilton, at times employed by 
the Army as a scout, was one of the oldest 
of the mountain men to come down out of 
the passing days. Born in England, he 
came to this country as a boy, got out into 
the mountains and was long a protégé 
of Bill Williams, associate of Carson and 
other well-known characters. When I knew 
Bill Hamilton, more than twenty years 
ago, he was quite old, very gray and thin, 
his blue eye paling a bit, but he was still 
tough and wiry. He was living in a little 
cabin at the mouth of the Stillwater River, 
near the town of Columbus, Montana. He 
always kept the United States flag flying 
over his cabin and was very proud of his 
former connection with the Army. 

Bill Hamilton saw all the life of the old 
mountains and plains, and as a young man 
he was wild enough. He was one of the few 
white men who could strip to the skin, take 
a bow and arrows, and riding bareback kill 
his buffalo in the chase as well as any In- 
dian. Indeed he had lived among the tribes 
so long that he was almost more Indian 
than white. At one time he was sheriff of 
one of the tough Montana counties, where 
some strange stories are still preserved re- 
garding him. 

In those times everybody drank whisky 
whenever he could get it, and when Bill did 
get it it was his custom to remove all his 
articles of white man’s clothing and revert 
to the savage lack of costume. He was hardy 
as any wild animal and proud of it. At one 
time Bill offended an Englishman out in his 
country, who challenged him to mortal 
combat. Bill accepted the challenge and 
named the weapons and conditions. Each 
man was to take an ax and—stripped 
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naked—go out on the ice of the Yellow- 
stone River, cut a hole through it and then 
get down in the hole up to his shoul- 
ders. The first man to quit his ice bath was 
to be declared loser of the duel. This 
strange contest actually was fought. The 
Englishman stood it for some time, but at 
length, with a yell, climbed out on the ice 
and broke for the town on a keen lope. 
Bill, accoutered as he was, followed close at 
his heels, calling him every name he could 
think of. He was adjudged to have won 
the duel. 

It was Bill’s practice, when he had illu- 
minated the town for several days, to sober 
off in the back part of the central saloon 
and general merchandise store, 
where he usually went to sleep 
with his head on a cake of ice. He 
was thus engaged one day when a 
practical joker opened the door and 
called out: 

“Tnjuns! Injuns!”’ 

That old war ery always was 
enough for Bill. Not fully awake, 
he rushed out through the store, 
picking up the only weapon he could 
see, which happened to be a long 
cheese knife. He ran to the middle 
of the street and asked to be shown 
to the savages. In consideration 
of his fashion of apparel he is said 
to have presented rather an extraordi- 
nary spectacle at the moment. 

In his later years Bill Hamilton was 
a very gentle, soft-spoken oldman. He 
was rather difficult to interview, but 
everybody in that part of the state 
liked him very much. John Losekamp, 
one of the pioneer merchants of Billings, 
took eare of old Bill during his last 
years, when he was in reduced cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Losekamp himself—dead 
now, I hear, as are all these men whose names 
are mentioned herein—was the first man to 
begin the buying of elk teeth among the 
Indians. When I knew him he had trunks 
full of elk teeth, many of which were stored 
in New York. That was more than twenty- 
five years ago. He was opposed to the elk 
poaching in Yellowstone Park at that time. 
He was aman who came west with the rail- 
road and saw wild life at the head of steel 
in early Montana days. 

In my hunting among the Blackfeet I 
used to meet John Monroe, the half-breed 
son of old Hugh Monroe, one of the first fur 
traders in the Rocky Mountains, who came 
down from Canada. The discovery of 
Great Salt Lake usually is credited to 
Etienne Provost; but there are not lacking 
a good many friends and earlier acquaint- 
ances of my own who knew Hugh Monroe 
and whoalways thought from the old man’s 
recountal of a journey he made into that 
country that he was the first man to set 
eyes on the Great Salt Lake. The moun- 
tain called Rising Wolf, at the head of Two 
Medicine Lake in Glacier Park, was named 
after Hugh Monroe, whose Indian name 
was Mah-queé-a-pah, or Wolf-gets-up, as 
his son, John Monroe, translated it for me. 
John Monroe himself in his time was a 
mighty hunter. He is the only man I ever 
knew to kill a grizzly bear with the bow 
and arrow. He did that from horseback. 
The story is known to be true. 

With some of these men of older days 
and some members of the splendid Black- 
foot tribe, who at that time had no dream 
of the modern circus Indian days round the 
park hotels, I sometimes would hunt in the 
Blackfoot country for sheep or bear, but I 
enjoyed most the stories of the old times 
they all could tell-about. Sometimes we 
would lie round the tepee fire together in 
the winter, when the snow was many feet 
deep in the mountains all round. Such an 
experience made an impression not easily 
eradicated from the mind. It was more in- 
teresting to learn of the Custer fight 
through Billy Jackson, one of Reno’s 
scouts, who survived it; or to learn of 
Alder Gulch and Virginia City through old 
Crosby Boak, a man bent and crippled with 
injuries received at the hands of a desper- 
ado in the wild placer days. The tales of 
eyewitnesses are more vivid than the best 
of impartial history. These men brought 
the old West astonishingly close. Every 
one of these friends above mentioned now 
has crossed the divide. 

A hardier or a harder population never 
lived than that of the Upper Missouri 
River at the various profile peaks of the old 
water trail. The first explorations of the 
river in a commercial way began about 
1807. Steamboat traffic was well estab- 
lished by 1850. After 1860 the placer mines 
demanded supplies, which were taken from 


“‘l Have Come to 
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-dwelt upon them! 
_were! What splendid vitality marked them! 
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the head of navigation on the Missouri. 
Enter now upon the upper plains another 
historic figure—the freighter with his bull 
outfit. Then came the railroads. Mean- 
time there had come the north-bound cattle 
trail, whose terminus was on the upper 
Indian plains. The year of 1885 may be said 
to have doomed the old cattle-trail days. 
The year 1883 marked the passing of the 
buffalo. If one cares for dates, a few of 
these rough stages in the downhill progress 
of the Wild West may be marked in this 
way. What with the old fur trader, the free 
trapper, the skin hunter, the wolfer, the 
placer miner, the freighter, the cow- 
puncher—all successors of the wild keel- 
« boat men who showed 
them the way—the char- 
acter of the population of 
the upper Missouri coun- 
try certainly could 
not have been called 
delicate or effete. 
Yet the charm of 
» the wild life of a land 
where there were no 
Ten Commandments 
had strong appeal to 
men even of gentle 
rearing; and we are 
by no means to call 
all of that bold popu- 
lation merely igno- 
rant and brutal. Naturalists 
a! like Audubon, painters like 
3 Catlin, were early up the 
f Missouri. The Englishman, 
4 Palliser, a Cambridge grad- 
uate, knew and wrote fas- 
cinatingly of the buffalo 
country long before the rails 
came; and the pages of 
Ruxton, another man of education and 
means, give us the full flavor of that life as 
viewed by the adventurer who left home 
and friends to take up the wilderness life, 
which offered only danger and discomfort, 
but seemed to him the happiest of all human 
existences. For instance, Ruxton writes: 
“Though liable to an accusation of bar- 
barism, I must confess that the very hap- 
piest moments of my life have been spent in 
the wilderness of the Far West; and I 
never recall but with pleasure the remem- 
brance of my solitary camp in the Bayou 
Salado, with no friend near me more faith- 
ful than my rifle and no companions more 
sociable than my horses and mules, or the 
attendant coyote which nightly serenaded 
me. With a plentiful supply of dry pine 
logs on the fire and its cheerful blaze stream- 
ing far up into the sky, illuminating the 
valley far and near and exhibiting the ani- 
mals with well-filled bellies standing con- 
tentedly over their picket pins, I would sit 
cross-legged enjoying the genial warmth 
and—pipe in mouth—watch the blue 
smoke as it curled upward, building castles 
in its vapory wreaths and in the fantastic 
shapes it ascended. Scarcely did I ever 
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wish to change such hours of freedom for : 


all the luxuries of civilized life; and un- 
natural and extraordinary as it may appear, 
yet such are the fascinations of the life of 
the mountain hunter that I believe that 
not one instance could be adduced of even 
the most polished and civilized of men, who 
had once tasted the sweets of its attendant 
liberty and freedom from every worldly 
care, not regretting the moment when he 
exchanged it for the monotonous life of the 
settlements; nor sighing and sighing again, 
once more to partake of its pleasures and 
allurements.”’ 

Such are some of the short and simple 
annals of life in the Far West. They might 
easily be multiplied. The human docu- 
ments of those earlier days are now pretty 
much gone. Had you been in the West 
even twenty-five or thirty years ago—as it 
was my own chance to be, who went West 
nearly forty years ago—you might have 
known many men of the old fur-trade days; 
pathetic figures, looking about, dazed, on the 
new world which had swept in round them. 
Even then there were new men of new 
trades on the range who scoffed at the long 
hairs, as they called them; accusing them 
of doing nothing in the way of taxes, of 
living upon nothing but bull elk and bear 
grease. 

But what memories remained in their 
minds, and how men like these loved the 
old times; how they lingered over them, 
And what times they 


What a splendid thing it was to have 
known that day! 

We read over and over again the story of 
John Colter, running the gantlet naked 


and barefooted from the say; 
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back again to the wilderness 
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man so scarred and disfigured 
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ago. Glass said that when he 
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continent for deportation to the land which 
bore them—to which, by the way, they 
have never yet been sent? 
There are the two countries. Which is 
yours? Our young men are coming back 
from the European war, and they do not 
care for their commissions. They think 


light of their honors and they say: ‘Let us. 


get back into business—we must, or we 
shall be lost in these days.” 

And that is the truth. No intelligent 
man to-day ought to look back. His eyes 
belong forward; and if he be wise he will 
know that for all the rest of his life he will 
have to fight to get on here in America. 
The old and easy days have gone. 

They are not gone in all their phases, or 
in all their lessons. There are still savages 
in America—savages whose numbers are 
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increasing. They intend to take our wagon 
trains, to steal our stock, our goods, to take 
away our women. Sometime on the old 
buffalo range of America there may be an- 
other war with savages. What blood will 
win that war? If we need it, where shall we 
get that fighting blood that was of the old 
Americans? It is blood that is strong, not 
brains; it is the fighting instinct and not 
the dictates of reason which endures. If the 
men of the old Missouri trails beat their 
steel traps into reaping hooks, what came 
of that? Is it peace that came? Are we so 
assured that every man in America long is 
going to have his chicken in the pot? Are 
we so assured that our women, our goods, 
our wagon trains are going to be safe in 
America forty years from now? Are we so 
sure that a man’s property, what he has 
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“Dimitri! What sort of a joke is this?” 
A flame of rage swept through him. ‘Oh, 
you wanted to see me killed!”’ 

The portiéres were flung aside. A figure 
which was not that of Dimitri or Stephano 
stepped down from where these worthies 
should have been. It advanced upon Du- 
rand in a curious stately way, as though 
leading a parade. He gaped at it an instant 
then turned and scurried for the door. 
Nemesis overtook him as he was reaching 


‘for the knob. 
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HINEAS turned and looked with dread 

at Patricia’s limp. form huddled in the 
big bergére. He had not been able to see 
precisely what had happened but thought 
that Durand had knifed her. This seemed 
to be the price of waiting to hear what 
Durand might say, his taunts and boast- 
ings. 

But a swift examination failed to dis- 
cover any wound. There was not so much 
as a bruise, for Durand had struck upward 
with the ball of his hand. His square bulk 
had been between Phineas and the girl. 
Her pulse and breathing were slow and 
shallow. Phineas thought she must have 
fainted at the shock of finding her weapon 
useless and Durand about to seize her. 
Even such astounding strength as hers 
must have its limits. 

He gathered her in his arms and laid her 
on the divan. There seemed no immediate 
Durand was dead and Jules was 
dead and the two visitors were dead. It 
was amazing, outrageous, but true. Each 
separate act of the drama had worked out 
with a sort of dovetailed destiny, its several 
performers walking up and offering their 
silly necks to the scythe of the Reaper. 
“Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed.”’ 

Then it struck Phineas that even the 
present situation had its advantages. He 
did not wish Patricia to know of Karakofi’s 
complicity; at any rate not yet. He must 
first decide what to do, what action he 
should take. It was rather perplexing to be 
hired by a man to ferret out a criminal sys- 
tem and then to find his employer to be at 
the head of it. Karakoff had issued his 
ukase that he and Patricia be spared, no 
matter at what risk or loss. Should he now 
turn and destroy the man? 

Phineas glanced at the unconscious girl 
and his eye was caught by the rim of the 
long stepladder under the divan. He drew 
it out, set it up under the scuttle, then went 
to the safe and drew out several small 
ledgers. Slipping off his belt he fastened 
these together, pocketed his pistol and some 
loose papers which he found in a drawer, 
then climbed the ladder,unbolted the scuttle 
hatch and made his way back to his own 
room. Jules was lying as he had left him, 
sprawled across a corner of a mattress in 
the fumigation closet. Phineas locked up 
the documents in his trunk, then returned 
to Patricia. The weather had changed and 
the snow was falling in large moist flakes. 

As he stepped to her side Patricia stirred, 
drew a long shuddering breath and opened 
her eyes. Phineas raised her hand and 
stroked it reassuringly. 


“Tt’s all right,” said he.’ “There is no’ 


more danger.’”’ He stepped to the table, 
poured out a little cognac and held it to 
her lips. She took a swallow or two. “I 
got the brute just as you fainted—or a 
second later.” 

Her eyes rested for a moment on his face, 
then swept across the room to the crumpled 
figure of Durand, then back to Phineas 
with deep questioning. Seeing that her 
mind was clear again he explained briefly 


all that had happened, holding back only 
the identity of Karakoff. 

“T did not faint,’ said Patricia. She 
raised her hand to the angle of the jaw. 
“He struck me there. I wonder how the 
pistol came to be unloaded? Why should 
he have had an empty pistol in his pocket?” 

“Tf Jules could speak he might be able 
to answer that question. I have an idea 
that they may have had a row and that 
Jules intended to make a clean-up and beat 
it. After his visit to me he may have 
planned to crack the safe and did not want 
to risk a bullet from Durand while working 
at it. He may have intended to kill and rob 
Durand before leaving. Perhaps he decided 
that the place was no longer safe with you 
here, and that he had better go while the 
going was good.” 

Patricia nodded. ‘“‘What did this man 
look like who took the stuff from the safe?” 

“Like a prosperous shopkeeper; middle 
aged, dark hair and mustache, Grecian 
features. These other two were Greeks.” 

““We must find that man, Phoebe.” 

“Tf I do I shan’t denounce him.” 

“Nonsense!”’ 

“T mean it. I shall merely warn him to 
quit. He gave strict orders that we were 
not to be hurt.”’ 

“Bosh! Sentiment has no place in an 
affair like this.” 

“Tt has for me.”’ 

“Well, we'll discuss that later. We’d 
better go.’”’ She sat up and raised her hands 
to her hair. 

**See here, Patricia, I’ve thought it out. 
We had better go back over the roof. Then 
you can slip out of the lodging house. This 
whole business will be laid to Jules’ account. 
It is snowing and our tracks will soon be 
covered. I can leave this jimmy beside him 
and it will look as though he was trying to 
make his get-away through Slater’s to 
avoid the chance of being seen going out 
of the store.” 

“But the empty safe?”’ 

“There is nothing to prove that there 
was anything in the safe; in fact, as Du- 
rand dealt in antique furniture the place 
might be thought arranged merely for show 
purposes, a suggestion for a millionaire’s 
private bureau at his home.” 

Patricia nodded. ‘‘That’s possible; but 
Jules would have rifled these men. You 
must take their watches and money and 
jewelry and put them in his pockets. You 
had better give their papers to me.” 

eLOny.Ouee 

“Yes. You might be searched.” 

Phineas nodded noncommittally and set 
about his repugnant task. Rather to his 
relief there proved to be no papers; not 
even passports. Patricia rose and steady- 
ing herself against the table watched his 
search. There were a few bills of small de- 
nomination, watches, rings and scarfpins. 
Phineas knotted these up in a small table 
cover, then looked at Patricia. 

SV our hate 

“That’s so. My head is still humming. 
It’s in the closet where I was locked up. 
T'll get it.” 

He handed her his torch. She went down 
the stairs, presently to return with the fur 
toque. They climbed out of the place, 
crossed the roofs, on which the snow was 
falling fast and resting wetly. It was still 
dark but the day was not far distant. 
Dropping the ladder into the fumigating 
closet they descended. Phineas placed the 
bundle in Jules’ pocket and put back the 
ladder as it had been. They stepped out 
into the upper hall, locked the closet door 
and stood for a moment listening. No 
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earned by his own brains and his own cour- 
age and his own hands, after the Bible doc- 
trine of the old West, is going to remain 
his own property twenty years from now? 
Are we Americans or something else, 
“something just as good?”’ I am curious 
to know. I am curious to know about our 
livestock and our women and our wagon 
trains thirty years from now. 

When fighting blood calls out for fight- 
ing blood, against whose back would you 
rather place your own shoulders? The old 
blood was good blood. We still have it in 
our veins. From St. Louis to the Mandans, 
from the Mandans to Fort Clatsop on the 
Columbia we beat the savages once. We 
can handle them again. It was a good coun- 
try, found by fighting men and held worth 
fighting for. It is worth fighting for now. 


sound came from below. Patricia took 
Phineas’ hand and pressed it. 

“You’ve saved my life and more to- 
night, Phoebe. I shall not forget. Meet 
me to-morrow in the café of the Lafayette 
at noon.” 

“Allright,” he whispered. “‘Good night.’ 

She slipped silently down the stairs. 
Phineas went into his room and looking 
out the open window saw her flitting like 
a shadow down the deserted street. He 
undressed in the dark, put on his pyjamas 
and got into bed. His thoughts were mill- 
ing about confusedly. Patricia’s suggestion 
that he might be examined by the police 
disturbed him. If a search of his effects 
were to be made the finding of the records 
in his trunk might result disastrously not 
only for Karakoff but for himself. 

What proof had he that he was not Kara- 
koff’s confidential agent? The other deal- 
ers, honest merchants, would probably be 
skeptical. It seemed to Phineas that the 
case against Jules must appear so obvious 
that a harmless lodger like himself ought 
not to be disturbed or subject to more than 
a cursory questioning. But he could not be 
sure. His room was next the fumigating 
closet, and Slater’s house and its patrons 
might not be any too reputable. Besides, 
he might have left some trace of his own 
presence, finger prints or the like. He 
thought of the jimmy, which he had’ 
gripped so hard, and slipping out of bed 
went to the fumigating closet. He picked 
it up in a fold of Jules’ coat, rubbed the 
part he had gripped, then squeezed the 
dead hand of the apache round it, im- 
pressing upon it the thumb and fingers. 

Phineas began to feel as though he were 
himself a criminal, a murderer. There in 
his trunk were not only the records but the 
tools, which he had not used. If a search 
were made how could he explain possession 
of them? But the records were the most 
vital, the most dangerous, and suddenly it 
occurred to him, why not destroy them? 
Hiding place there was none. He did not 
wish to risk going out, and what could he 
do with them if he did? And he had no de- 
sire to ruin Karakoff. Though engaged in 
a bad and unlawful commerce the man him- 
self was not so-bad. There was also Olga, 
who would be left alone in the world, her 
life ruined, her future dubious if her father 
were to be sentenced to a long term. 

Nobody would be stirring in that house 
for another two hours at least. Phineas 
pulled on slippers and gown, opened his 
trunk and took out the records. He 
touched the meager radiator. It was fairly 
warm; there must be fire enough in the 
furnace. He thrust the tools into his pocket 
and stole out and down the stairs to the 
basement. The cellar stairs were not diffi- 
cult to find. There was a good fire in the 
furnace, of which the door was ajar. Phin- 
eas thrust the small ledgers and other 
papers into the bed of glowing coals, closed 
the door and opened the dampers. Slater 
had been pretty drunk that night and 
would be forced to think that he had for- 
gotten to regulate the furnace. 

The tools Phineas tucked away in the 
crevice over an upper beam of the coal bin. 
Then he stole back to his room, got into 
bed, wished himself good luck and went to 
sleep. He was very tired and as he drowsed 
off he murmured: ‘ Dilly, Dilly, come and 
be killed.” 

xVIII 


YELL in the hall roused Phineas from 
his beauty sleep. He had been subcon- 
sciously waiting for something of the sort 
and therefore was not startled at a pounding 
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on his door and his landlord’s voice, husky 
and tremulous with excitement and the 
aftermath of impure alcohol, imploring him 
to awake and come and look. 

“Hey, cap, wake up! Jeese, come look 
what we caught!” 

Phineas leaped up and opened the door. 
A warm draft swept up from below. The 
temperature of Slater’s lodging house was 
at least fifteen degrees higher than it had 
been at any time that winter, thanks to 
Phineas’ manipulation of the furnace about 
three hours earlier. 

““What’s the matter? House afire?”’ 

“Say, she does seem sort o’ stuffy.” 
Slater’s face looked like wet putty and he 
was all ashake, the shock of his discovery 
striking him at an enfeebled moment. But 
he was making a manful effort to hold him- 
self in hand. ‘‘Look-a-here!” He took 
Phineas’ elbow in a trembling hand and 
led him to the door of the closet. The glare 
from the open scuttle struck down on the 
upturned face of the corpse like a limelight, 
giving it so horrid an aspect that Phineas 
himself was startled. His part was not diffi- 
cult to play. 

fe Ceara ent What’s this? What’s 
this?” 

“Tt’s that there clerk o’ Durand’s. That 
feller Jules. He piped that roll o’ yourn 
and come in over the roof to git it. What’d 
I tell ye? ’Tain’t ever safe to flash no kale 
in this here neighborhood. He dropped in 
and the gas got him. Hell, matey, I feel 
sick.” 

Slater swayed, seemed about to fall. 
Phineas seized his shoulder and gave him 
a shake. 

“Come now, brace up, Slater. What of 
it? He had it comin’.”’ 

“Tha’—that’s right. If it hadn’t been 
him it ’ud ha’ been you.” 

“Sure. It’s plain enough what happened. 
I thought yesterday he had all the ear- 
marks of an apache. Chances are he was 
full of dope and the first whiff fixed him. 
Buck up, old man! It’s none o’ your 
funeral. Throw a stiff drink under your 
belt and then call the cop. I’ll get dressed.” 

“Say, you’re all right, matey. It sorta 
upset me like. They can’t put anything on 
me, can they?” 

“Of course not! You’ll get the thanks of 
the court. Shows you to be a clean, sani- 
tary landlord too. Brace up and carry on!” 

Thus encouraged Slater obeyed. The 
police were quickly on the premises, when 
the condition of the jimmy was observed, 
which with the open scuttle led immediately 
to an inspection of the room in Durand’s 
loft. The whole affair seemed absolutely 
obvious, its motive theft. 

Such complications as presented them- 
selves to the police in the peculiar features 
of Durand’s establishment. were « not 
brought forward in connection with the 
presence of Jules’ corpse in Slater’s fumi- 
gating room, nor were the landlord and 
Phineas subjected to more than a brief 
examination. A supply of heroin was found 
on the person of the corpse and the doctors 
declared without hesitation that a habitué 
of the drug like Jules dropping into an 
eight-by-ten-foot closet filled with formal- 
dehyde gas would be stifled, his respiration 
cut short by the first inhalation. 

Phineas testified that he had heard a 
bumping about sometime in the night but 
thought it was the landlord coming up to 
get some of the fumigated bedding. The 
authorities appeared pleased and grimly 
amused at the trap into which the apache 
had fallen, and the police surgeon compli- 
mented Slater on his sanitary precautions. 
No examination of Phineas’ effects was so 
much as suggested. So far as Slater’s house 
and its occupants were concerned there 
seemed not the slightest ground for sus- 
picion. It was perfectly plain: Jules had 
come over the roofs—the snow was still 
falling and there were, of course, no tracks— 
dropped down into the gas chamber and 
been immediately stifled. 

Under the influence of cane rum and the 
consciousness of virtue Slater’s nervousness 
soon passed, giving way to pride in his 
quality of swift if unconscious instrumen- 
tality in the suppression of crime. Phineas 
felt infinitely relieved and there was a gen- 
eral expression of the sentiment that he had 
played in extraordinary luck. He thought 
so himself. 

The inquest consumed all the forenoon, 
and a little after midday Phineas went out 
and telephoned Patricia at the café that he 
would not be able to keep his appointment. 
She asked him to call after three at her 
apartment on South Grove Street, and this 
he agreed to do. 
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It seemed to Phineas that it would look 
more natural than otherwise in view of 
what had happened for him to give up his 
room at Slater’s, so he told the ex-steward 
that the affair had got on his nerves and 
that he proposed to return to the commer- 
cial hotel where he had been stopping pre- 
viously. Slater said that he did not blame 
him, that he was all right, presented him 
with a quart bottle of smuggled rum and 
parted with him almost tearfully. 

Quietly clad but in a troubled state of 
mind Phineas had his lunch, then turned 
his steps toward the quarter of the town 
where Patricia lived. He had a premoni- 
tion that there was a duel of wits ahead, 
that she suspected him to be possessed of 
information which she would spare no pains 
to extract. He felt that he was about to 
undergo a cross-examination of the third 
degree. 

Behind this lay the shadow of his pros- 
pective interview with Karakoff. Phineas 
could form no idea at all as to the probable 
result of this. He felt like a mariner about 
toenter uncharted waters dangerously sown 
with reef and shoal. 

Patricia’s apartment proved to be in a 
small modernized building where the front 
door clicks open by reflex action on the 
brain above, thus obviating service by that 
prying French pest, the concierge. By this 
superior American invention one may carry 
to one’s rooms almost anything that is port- 
able—a dead body or a very live one— 
without fear and without reproach. Of 
course there is always the chance of collid- 
ing with a housemate—but then, there is an 
element of chance in everything. 

Phineas pressed the magic button. ‘‘Open 
sesame,” and the latch snicked. ‘Dilly, 
Dilly, come and be killed,’ murmured 
Phineas, and mounted one flight, as per 
serial order of the button he had pressed. 
A door opened, noiseless and without invo- 
cation. 

But on entering all such suggestion van- 
ished. The little apartment was fresh and 
dainty, and so was Patricia in a Parisian 
tailor skirt and blouse trimmed with Breton 
lace. She looked as if she had materialized 
that. moment from some fashion _illus- 
trator’s mental image of a chic and stylish 
type—a little overimagined, perhaps, as to 
skin and hair and eyes and things, but 
charmingly impossible. 

‘There is no such girl,’”’ said Phineas. 
“Was last night honest and truly?” 

“My part of it was. I’m not at all sure 
about yours.” 

“Neither am I—so far. The official find- 
ing in my case was a politely veiled ‘a fool 
for luck.’”’ 

“T shall not deny the luck part of it, 
Phcebe, but you are very remote from the 
fool which your Phoebus Apollo face might 
indicate to the myopic. Sit here, facing the 
light, so that I may take.a lesson in featural 
expression as a mask for emotion.” 

“You flatter me. The blankness is the 
true exponent of my top story.” 

“A pretty awful night, Pheebe.”’ 

“Precisely. That’s just what convinces 
me that I really haven’t any mind. It was 
a ghastly, fantastic night—and leaves me 
without any horror at all. I climb over the 
corpse of a man who has come to kill me, 
kill three others myself with a baby crow- 
bar, and to-day feel as if it had never hap- 
pened at all or if it has that it doesn’t matter 
very much.” 

“Don’t I matter?” 

“Of course you do! That’s the outra- 
geous part of it. I must be lacking in appre- 
ciation, powers of absorption. Or else I’ve 
looked at so many apache movies and read 
such a lot about trench warfare that my 
mind is fed up on such stuff. Besides, that 
sort of thing has been in my thoughts ever 
since I started this game. I had got men- 
tally adjusted to it, just as I was mentally 
prepared for fighting at the Front. That’s 
the reason, I think, The Front moved over 
here to meet me. A case of Mohammed 
and the Mountain.”’ 

Patricia nodded. 

““All of which argues a mentality of rich 
imagination rather than none at all, mon 
ami. A mind which is swiftly adaptable 
to the stress of circumstance. A lesser one 
would be numbed or horrified. It is the 
war soul of 1914-18. Countless numbers 
have it.” 

“You are very comforting. I was begin- 
ning to think that I must have either a 
bloodthirsty streak in me or else be solid 
hide to the backbone. Well, thank God, the 
rotten job is finished with! Yours as well as 
mine, I imagine.” 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Finished? What do you mean, Phoebe? 
We have only begun. Just because one 
little nest is broken up id 

“This was not a little nest. It was the 
American headquarters of the concern, and 
the general distributing depot. Theman who 
left was its organizer and head. I got this 
from the conversation of the others after 
he had gone. He is not an out-and-out 
crook who would stop at nothing, but 
merely a buyer of war loot which he smug- 
gled in and disposed of in 
this country. Beyond that 
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somebody like me, not a professional detec- 
tive; and my name was suggested by a 
dealer at whose shop my family used to 
have an account—Karakoff, Antiques— 
you know. I’d seen him a couple of days 
ago while job-hunting and asked if he didn’t 
want to sign on a buyer. I’ve always been 
something of an amateur in that sort of 
junk. Well, he’d read all about my news- 
paper muckraking fiasco and been tickled 
by my sleuth work, so he suggested me for 
this stuff and they took me on.” 
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bottom of a goldsmith’s crucible. ‘Oh, 
Pheebe, dear, will you do one for me?” 

Phineas smiled and shook his head. 
“Sorry,” said he, “but that wouldn’t do at 
all. This information belongs to my em- 
ployers. I’ve got no right to give it away. 
It’s for them to do as they like about it. 
They may want to handle this bird them- 
selves. For all I know he may be the son of 
one of them.” 

If Patricia had been suddenly trans- 
formed into a loup-garou, a werewolf, 


there probably is no other 
system. It is a limited 
affair of his own promotion 
and he is sick of it and 
wishes to chuck it. It was 
plain enough from what he 
said that he had got in 
deeper than he intended, 
for he gave absolute orders 
that there must be no 
bloodshed, no matter what 
came of it. When he learns 
what has happened he will 
close up the affair.” 

““What makes you think 
that? It’s preposterous.” 

“Nothing of the sort. It 
will be perfectly plain to 
him that it was the work of 
some secret-service agent or 
agents. This chief knows 
that he is only one jump 
ahead of arrest. They knew 
that you were getting very 
warm and that I was work- 
ing with you. By this time 
all the evidence will have 
been destroyed. He must 
be perfectly well aware of 
precisely what happened.” 

“But why should he not 
think that it was Jules who 
killed the others?” 

“For a number of rea- 
sons. Really, Patricia, I’m 
afraid that your headpiece 
has not entirely recovered 
from its two violent jolts, 
which is not to be wondered 
at. In the first place, it is 
not the nature or method of 
the apache to make an open 
attack. In the second, he 
could not have got away 
with it. In the third, he 
would not have left you 
alive in the house. And 
in the fourth, the chief left 
the safe wide open and ob- 
viously empty. Jules’ mo- 
tive was robbery, and he 
would have seen on enter- 
ing the room that the valu- 
ables had been removed. 
Besides all this, why should 
he have wanted to chuck 
what must have been a 
very profitable job for a 
few dollars’ worth of plun- 
der and the certainty of 
capture?”’ 

Patricia dropped her chin 
on her knuckles and stared 
at the wall. Her face was 
expressionless, but Phineas 
could guess that she was 
bitterly disappointed. 

Presently she asked: 
“Then you really believe 
that this is all the business 


amounts to?” 
If there had 


“Positive. 
been any more to it or any 
rival concern the character 
of their conversation would 


have brought it out. Of 
course they must have their 
buying agencies on the 
other side, and these may try to reorgan- 
ize. But for the present there will be noth- 
ing doing. The chief was about ready to 
quit anyhow. After what has happened he 
will take his warning and obliterate ‘all 
possible evidence against him.” 

“And you mean to quit?” 

“T certainly do. I am convinced that 
there is nothing more to do; that by this 
time all operations are called off. I’ve done 
all they hired me to do, and more.” 

“Do you mind telling me who ‘they’ 
may be?” 

“Not in the least. You guessed right. 
My services were engaged by a crowd of 
the city’s leading jewelers who suspected 
that something of the sort was going on. 
Rosenthal was with them. They wanted 
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“But your work is not finished, with this 
chief at liberty.”’ 

“Pardon, mam’selle, but it is. I was not 
engaged to make any arrests, but merely to 
find out what was going on, and how and by 
whom it was being run. It is a private in- 
vestigation and none of my business what 
my employers see fit to do about the infor- 
mation I may give them.” 

“But you don’t know who this chief is.’ 

“Some of them are pretty sure to recog- 
nize him from my description. He sat with 
his profile presented to me and I have 
always had a knack for caricature. I could 
do a study of his mug that would look more 
like him than he looks like himself.” 

Patricia leaned forward, her face eager, 
eyes glowing like the molten metal in the 


Phineas could not have been more startled. 
For the fraction of a second as their eyes met 
he felt his mind in a panic. The dénoue- 
ment of this girl’s inner nature was instan- 
taneously revealed as a flash of lightning 
might show the unsuspecting hunter a ti- 
gress about to spring in front of him. 

In that second he thought that he under- 
stood her. She was pure huntress, the ma- 
terialized Spirit of Police, an incarnation of 
the soul of Javert and his cult. To her 
nothing else mattered—love or passion, 
riches or high estate. Her entire entity was 
unicellular, single motived, her whole exist- 
ence possessed by an elemental objective 
like that of the alchemist or yogi; in her 
case the man hunt, the pursuit and capture 
of the enemy to the state. 
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resentment at the loss of a Russian estate 
which I or Olga should have inherited one 
day, and which I felt would have been saved 
us if the governments of this country and 
the Allies had done their duty by Russia. 
My country was a great well-meaning, help- 
less child, tricked and bewildered, good of 
intention but confused and needing only a 
strong and friendly pressure to find itself. 
The stupid giant wanted to do what was 
right. America knew it, the Allies knew 
it. Germany knew it—and was quick to 
act on it.” 

Phineas nodded. ‘I thought it might be 
something of that sort,’’ said he. “Aside 
from that, your orders to Durand were 
enough to lead me to cover your tracks.” 

Karakoff stared at him fixedly. ‘In 
what way?” 

“By destroying your records.” 

“What! Captain, did you really dothat?” 

“T burned them all, letters and every- 
thing, in Slater’s furnace.” 

“You—you ——” Karakoff’s iron self- 
control appeared to slip a cog or two. He 
grew rather white and a rime of sweat ap- 
peared on his forehead. ‘‘And the girl— 
Miss Melton?” 

“She knows absolutely nothing of your 
connection with the affair. I have had an 
interesting afternoon convincing her that 
she might as well quit.” 

Not until then did Phineas realize the 
terrific strain the man must have been 
under. Karakoff looked for a moment as if 
he were going to collapse; then he rallied 
himself. The tears came into his eyes. 

“Listen to me, captain. I swear to you 
right here and now that every cent of 
which I have defrauded the Government 
shall be repaid. That is the least of my 
atonement. As I have said, I started this 
illicit commerce in anger and resentment, 
never guessing for an instant what it was 
bound to develop. I began to regret it too 
late. I could not see any way out of it 
without measures which I did not desire to 
employ—the measures which I imagine 
you were driven to last night.’ 

‘Perhaps I had better tell you the story 
from the start,’’ said Phineas, and did so. 

Karakoff listened with glowing eyes. 
When Phineas had finished he sat for some 
moments in utter silence. 

Then he said: “I have been an ava- 
ricious man, captain, and have not always 
kept within the limits of the law. But I 
have never done anything like this before. 
I did not need to do it. I am already twice 
a millionaire, and this business which I 
have taken over is profitable enough for 
anybody. It was sheer cussedness on my 
part to start this infernal scheme; to profit 
by the filthy deeds of a bestial soldiery and 
defraud a Government which has afforded 
me protection for the last twenty years. 
I must have been crazy. I allowed myself 
to be carried away by an angry impulse.” 

“Can you get clear now?” 

“Yes. Durand was the only one I had to 
fear. He had the power to ruin me, but 
could not have managed it without ruining 
himself. He had a double identity.” 

“So Miss Melton told me.” 

“Durand was doubly useful because he 
could operate both here and on the other 
side. He knew the ropes, had been a fence 
of thieves, and was such a cringing coward 
that one felt pretty sure of his obedience. 
I must say, though, that when I was taking 
the plunder from the safe I thought my 
chances of getting a bullet in the back were 
rather more than fifty-fifty.”’ 

‘The others tried to make him shoot,” 
Phineas said. ‘Why did you leave the rec- 
ords?”’ 

“They involved Durand even more than 
myself. He would have burned them. It 
would have been a bit awkward for me. 
Besides, if I had taken them it might have 
precipitated things then and there, and I 
was not yet ready.” 

“Do you think there is any other organi- 
zation like this of yours, Mr. Karakoff?”’ 

“No. It would be better if there were, 
because an organization has always a loose 
end to follow up. There is no doubt a lot of 
individual smuggling. Those two men last 
night were independent buyers and smug- 
glers who sold to me through Durand. For- 
merly they were hotel and villa thieves who 
worked principally along the Riviera. Old 
clients of Durand. They were the two who 
threw the boxes overboard.” 
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“Was that house in South Brooklyn one 
of your depots?” Phineas asked. 

“Yes. But that was not known even by 
those running it. They thought it to be a 
side line of Durand’s. One of their scouts 
followed you and Olga here. That was the 
man who tried to get you a couple of nights 
later in Madison Square. I knew nothing 
about it until later, and then I gave Du- 
rand orders to see that you were not mo- 
lested. He was very much opposed to my 
scheme of taking you on as a sort of gauge 
on our work and to bluff the other dealers. 
He had you shadowed by Jules, and it was 
Jules who followed you and Miss Melton to 
Long Island City and saw you start on the 
road for Babylon. Of course he guessed 
what you were up to, but it was then too 
late to warn Durand’s boat. The two men 
in her must have been drowned, as nothing 
has been heard of them. So you see, cap- 
tain, you have made a pretty clean sweep.” 

“Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed,’’ Phin- 
eas murmured. 

“Precisely. But Durand picked you for 
the Dilly. He did not know about the girl 
until Jules saw you leave with her in the 
car. 

“Does Olga know anything about your 
part in this affair, Mr. Karakoff?’’ 

“No. It would break my heart if she 
were to find it out. She learned about that 
South Brooklyn fence from an acquaint- 
ance, the daughter of a sort of society 
pawnbroker, a man who lends large sums 
to the fashionable and demimondaine set 
on their jewels and furs and things. These 
two silly girls thought it would be a lark to 
slip over there and buy some trinkets, but 
at the last moment the other lost her nerve 
and Olga went alone.” 

Karakoff appeared to reflect for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘A most singular train of circum- 
stances, captain, and one which proves the 
terrible results so easily to follow any in- 
fraction of a country’s law. Examples are 
not lacking, God knows, and yet some of us 
persist in making fools of ourselves. One 
reads of a bootlegger who shoots two excise 
officers and is himself killed over a pint of 
whisky. A young man loses his head over a 
girl and goes to jail for six months because 
he takes her ten miles in a train from one 
state into another. His future career is 
ruined. A rich and previously reputable 
dealer is angry because he loses an estate 
through international politics. He deter- 
mines to reimburse himself by smuggling 
and gets let in for an affair which might 
easily have cost the lives of two estimable 
young people and his own liberty. I do not 
know why I should have saved my skin so 
undeservedly.”” 

“ Are you sure that you have?” 

“Tt rests with you. There is no other 
evidence strong enough to bring me to 
justice.” 

“You are safe so far as I am concerned,”’ 
said Phineas. ‘‘But I shall have to impose 
certain conditions.” 

Karakoff raised his hand. ‘First let me 
tell you what I voluntarily propose. I will 
draw up an estimate to cover the full value 
of all the war loot I have smuggled into 
this country, and on that figure the amount 
of what I have defrauded the customs. The 
first shall be repaid in personal contribu- 
tion to French and Belgian relief funds. 
The latter—that is, the customs—shall be 
contributed to the American Red Cross. I 
will myself accept the loss of what I have 
paid out in purchase money, plus the reve- 
nue duties evaded. At a rough guess I 
should say that the whole sum may stand 
me in the neighborhood of half a million 
dollars.” 

“That sounds fair.” 

“Hold on! Against this there is a clean 
profit of at least as much again because the 
stuff was bought far below its intrinsic 
value. That must be figured in with the 
foreign contributions. I shall give you the 
certified checks for those amounts and you 
may mail them to the proper authorities. 
By doing this I shall have made full resti- 
tution and paid a penalty of about half a 
million dollars plus running expenses for 
my foolish ethical error.” 

Phineas stared at him in astonishment. 
“Do you mind telling me why you offer 
voluntarily so much more than I would 
have demanded?” 


“Not in the least. It is because I am 


honestly sorry and ashamed of the business. 
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I cannot say that my conscience has 
troubled me up to this time, but it cer- 
tainly would have given me the devil if any 
ill had happened to you and Miss Melton. 
With me it is rather a matter of hurt pride 
and shame that I should have started such 
a scheme and had dealings with these filthy 
beasts. I am fastidious, rather haughty, if 
you like, and I am filled with self-disgust 
and desire to punish myself. After all it 
is no very great punishment, when all is 
said and done. I shall still be rich enough, 
and proprietor of a profitable business.” 

“All the same, it strikes me that you are 
doing the thing pretty thoroughly.” 

“Partly gratitude at having cheated the 
jail if not the chair. But if you will pardon 
me for saying so, captain, your own meth- 
ods are much less thorough. You have 
seriously endangered your life a number 
of times, you have killed off a swarm of 
poisonous human vermin, you have saved 
me from aruin worse than death and by so 
doing will be the cause of bringing a con- 
siderable material benefit to a good many 
suffering war victims. And so far as con- 
cerns me, personally, God knows from what 
you may have saved my daughter. Yet 
you make no mention of any obligation due 
yourself.” 

“T have thought of that,’’ Phineas 
answered slowly. ‘‘It seems to me that 
since I have muddled through and managed 
to accomplish what was required of me I 
am entitled to my year’s pay and the bonus 
of fifty thousand.” 

Karakoff laughed outright: “‘Why the 
apologetic tone? Good Lord, man, do you 
think I shall let it go at that?” 

“Tt’s all I want. All I shall accept.” 

“T understand. Very well.” 

“Aside from that,’ said Phineas, “‘here’s 
a proposition: Your line of trade is about 
the only one I’ve struck which I know any- 
thing about and which appeals to me. I’d 
like to put this fifty thousand into it and 
sign up on a partnership basis.”’ 

Karakoff laughed again—a light jovial 
laugh, its first notes of surprise melting 
into genuine amusement. 

“My word, captain, but you carry about 
a sackful of jolts and hand me a fresh one 
every hour! There, I haven’t had a laugh 
like that for months; didn’t think I ever 
should again. Here I’ve been making the 
open confession that is said to be good for 
the soul and telling you what a rotter you’ve 
been working for, and more than half ex- 
pecting that you’d want the whole thing in 
writing, duly signed and witnessed. In- 
stead, you come along with a cheerful prop- 
osition of partnership. Do you really 
mean it? Would you go into partnership 
with a man who has done what I have?” 
He looked intently at Phineas, tugging at 
his crisp mustache. ‘‘ What assurance have 
you of my future honesty except my word?” 

“That’s good enough for me. Even 
those thugs last night believed you to be a 
man of your word. They would scarcely 
have let you walk off with all the loot if 
they had not.” 

Karakoff drew down the corners of his 
mouth, as one who takes an ill-favored 
medicine. 

“Well, as usual there appears to be 
method in your madness. But how do you 
know but what there may still be some 
loose end about the business? Something 
to crop up later and compromise you as 
my partner?” 

“Can you think of anything of the sort?” 
Phineas asked. 

Karakoff shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he 
answered slowly. ‘“‘I do not see how 7 

The telephone on the desk between them 
rang sharply. Karakoff moved forward to 
pick it up and thus held the instrument 
close to Phineas. 

ae LLCllOf eae Yes, this is Kara- 
koff. . Hello, baron aa 

The receiver was not pressed close against 
his ear and such was the harsh vibration of 
the voice at the other end that it would 
have been audible across the room. Phineas 
could not help but hear Rosenthal’s star- 
tling words. 

“T t’ought I should tell you that Olga 
iss in bad company. She is wit’ two French 
crooks—a man und a voman. She and the 
voman got in the limousine of a big black 
car and I heard the man say in French to 
his chauffeur: ‘Bay Ridge Yacht Club.’ I 
vas caught in der jam beside dem in froont 
of the theater. Und say, Karakoff, if you 
see Ploonkett tell him from me to look out 
for Mees Patricia M. It vas she, der 
voman—und she iss a er-rook.”’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Imagine a car like this 


ORDAN has always had a distinct aversion 

to the commonplace—the obvious. He 
believes in more gaiety and less drabness in 
motor cars. 


So the Jordan Silhouette was produced. 


Sturdy, graceful, long, low and colorful. Solid 
aluminum rattle-proof body. New European, 
wide-opening doors. Mouldings of rectangular 
design. ‘The newest French angle at the dash. 


Cocky seat cowl. Perfectly flat top-edge, 
without the slightest bevel— certainly most 
refreshing in these days. 


Deep-section full crown fenders—slightly taller 
hood—tilted sport type windshield—deep soft 
seats that permit you to sink down into them 
at a perfect comfort angle—gun-metal 
instrument board—non-rattling spring 
shackles—tailored top—cordovan 
leather boot-and-saddle bag built into 
the tonneau. 


JORDAN 
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Imagine a car like this. Picture it as it is—the 
lightest car on the road for its wheelbase— 
and the best balanced.. 


The whole tendency of the Jordan Silhouette 
is toward forward movement. 


It is perfectly balanced—a car to ride in, as 
well as to look at. 


With the substantial appearance of the finest 
heavy cars it possesses the beautiful slimness, 
lightness, lowness, and balanced character of 
the racing class. 


The chassis, including all the finest universally 
approved mechanical units, possesses a factor 
of safety which is sufficient to more than meet 
every possible strain—and little detailed im- 
provements have been added that give it a 
new superiority. 

Imagine a car like this—and you see the 
Jordan Silhouette. Finished in Brewster 
Green or Burgundy Old Wine. 
Equipped with either four or seven 
passenger bodies. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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else in town. Secretaries, office girls, dec- 
orators and the better class of young movie 
actresses—we have very much the same 
life as girls in a college sorority. 

Here at night we gather on the balconies 
of this fine old colonial mansion, buried 
deep in the foliage of live oaks and palms, 
and discuss not only the affairs of our 
mimic world but the things that go on in 
the other world from which we all came a 
short time ago. 

Tuesday night, while some of the girls 
were writing in their rooms, and my roomie, 
Hazel Templeton—whois a free-lance social 
secretary for several well-known stars— 
had gone off to a preview of a picture, I 
turned out the lights, curled up in a morris 
chair before the window, and drinking in 
the beauty of the scene below me wondered 
: fs could not write of the enchantment I 
elt. 

It all seemed such a fitting set for the 
off-stage account I wished to make of our 
bubble lives of Movieland. 
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Through the vistas of the great formal 
row of palms lining the driveway the lights 
of Hollywood looked like a myriad jewels 
set ina fairy garden, the moonlight softening 
the contrasts in an opalescent haze. Here 
and there the geometric regularity of the 
city’s arcs was punctuated by great splashes 
of luminous color that told of some’studio 
shooting night exteriors. A gorgeous féte at 
the Climax added a wonderful jewel to the 
design, and a battery of flashing search- 
lights far off on the right proclaimed a 
mimic battle at’the Filmart. And way 
off toward the La Brea fields Chinese fire- 
works and huge red lanterns added still 
more carnival spirit to the night and re- 
minded me that Passova was filming her 
great Oriental superdrama. 

Besides this magic of prismatic color 
great Nile-green lozenges appeared through- 
out the tracery of the fairy panorama. 
These were the glass studios, some large as 
crystal palaces, that were working under a 
ghastly glare. And I thought of the movie 
folks sweltering in the sickening rays of 
those cruel lights; yet most of the fans 
think our film work only a few hours daily 
in the pretty sunshine. 

But all this was merely a foreground of 
the picture. Far out beyond, on the floor 


of the valley, floated a cloud of twinkling 
lights like a magic carpet of iridescent fire- 
flies. Beneath them hummed the great 
metropolis of the Southwest. At the left, 
high on the mountain back of Pasadena, a 
searchlight from the observatory traced 
arabesques upon the heavens, and at the 
right, ten miles away, the lights of the 
beach cities looked like radiant pearls cast 
upon the shore of the great Pacific. 

Nor did the seduction of the scene end 
with my eyes. The scent of orange blos- 
soms and magnolias was in the soft night 
air, and distant music added ravishment to 
my ecstasy. As the bands at the Climax 
carnival reminded me that peace had come, 
faint battle cries mingled with far-off ex- 
plosions made me realize that no league will 
ever do away with wars in the wondrous 
land of picture making. But it was the 
roaring of a lion resenting custard liberties 
with his majestic jungle temperament. that 
jolted me from the present and set me 
dreaming of the past and of the future. 
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Wonderful as was the panorama from 
my window these hills of Hollywood have 
looked down upon still stranger sights, for 
long, long years ago battles were fought 
right here that must have shaken the very 
mountains from their bases. Where now 
human pygmies make merry at Cinema’s 
flickering shrine huge beasts the size of 
Pullman cars once stomped and raged 
among the tropic splendors of this garden 
spot. 

Daily the mummers of Movieland dance 
upon the graves of monsters that are now 
but Paleozoic pictures in our schoolbooks. 
Within a stone’s throw of several studios 
the skeleton of every huge creature of the 
Pleistocene zoo has been dug out of the 
asphaltic zoo. Giant sloths, mastodons, 
camels the size of motor lorries, saber- 
toothed tigers and even the primitive horse 
with cloven hoofs have been found in num- 
bers, and every bone intact. 

One day when out on location near a fa- 
mous pit I beat it over to a little hut where 
the patient excavators were at work, and I 
asked one of the begrimed fellows how it 
happened that all these monstrous crea- 
tures should be found together in one pit. 

“Well,” said he with scientific noncha- 
lance, ‘‘this plain was once an asphalt lake 
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and the winds no doubt covered it with 
dust. The surface probably was hard 
enough to support the smaller animals, but 
when a big fellow weighing twenty tons 
wandered out he went through the crust 
and began to thrash about in the asphal- 
tum. Instantly his natural enemies came 
after him, and in the fight that followed 
they all went down in the black paste, 
bebe fortunately preserved them to this 
ay.” 

You may wonder what all this has to do 
with my theme. Only this: Here, daily 
under our feet, is one of the greatest fossil 
finds in all the world, yet there are not a 
handful of mummers in Hollywood who 
have the slightest knowledge of it. 


Ugly Temples of Art. 


One day after Jack Brandon had staged 
the big punch in his famous war drama he 
remarked: “Well, I guess that is the big- 
gest battle ever pulled in these parts.” 

“Not by 300,000 
years!’ Ireplied. And 
when I told him the 
story I have just re- 
lated he only yawned. 

“Well, mebbe it’s 
true, but it’s too 
darned far off to in- 
terest me. Gimme a 
cigarette, Punk, and 
call the bunch for 
nine A, M.” 

The truth is, the 
ephemeral humans of 
Filmopolis live in only 
the present. The past 
is as nothing; and as 
for the future, they 
agree absodarnlutely 
with Omar Khayyam. 
So let us forget those 
horrific actors of the 
long ago and focus 
our attention on the 
pretty players of the 
important present, 
who are moving hap- 
pily about on the same 
great set that staged 
those terrific dramas 
of the past. 

Perhaps the great- 
est disappointment of 
the visitors to Movie- 
land is the architec- 
tural hideousness of 
so many studios. As 
temples of art they 
would suffer in esthe- 
tic comparison to the 
meanest warehouse 
ever dedicated to the 
reception of bottles, 
bones or rags. : This is 
due largely to the 
mushroom growthand 
instability of the early 
companies. It is little 
wonder that the 
wealthy citizens of 
Hollywood, who 
sought beauty in 
God’s garden spot, fought their desecrat- 
ing presence, and that Pasadena has to 
this day debarred them. Gradually, how- 
ever, these dumps of boards and scantling 
are giving way to great establishments 
of dignity and grace. One huge plant over 
against the Baldwin hills exhibits the 
classic splendor of an exposition building 
of the fine arts, while close by another 
famous company houses its marionettes in 
a splendid reproduction of Washington’s 
stately home on the banks of the Potomac. 

The loudest profaning fear was no doubt 
voiced when it was learned that our great- 
est comedian was to build a studio almost 
within the academic shade of Hollywood’s 
handsome high school. But to the surprise 
and chagrin of the local protestants the art 
classes now flock forth to study the charm- 
ing row of English cottages that house the 
offices of this Harlequin of the screen. 

Thus the location is alibied into which we 
may now introduce our characters. Though 
the photodrama is often called the art of 
democracy those who make it have adopted 
a rigid system of caste more elaborately 
stratified than any social organism in the 
real world without. Generally speaking, 
we divide them as follows: Atmospheres, 
extras, bits, parts, leads and stars; with 
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four of the latter achieving the magnificent 
name of the macadoovies. The various 
other functionaries such as stage hands, 
camera men, location hunters, the office 
force, scenario writers, directors and man- 
agers, take collateral places with the 
mummers. 

Fortunately I can begin this social reg- 
ister at the bottom, for I was once a de- 
spised atmosphere myself. Shamelessly I 
admit it now, though my family believed I 
came to California as a stenographer in a 
citrus company. At that time I had silver 
dreams, and like thousands of other poor 
half-wits I thought I should be in heaven 
should I touch the edge of Moyieland. 

But my life was anything but heavenly. 
Living in cheap boarding houses and 
cheaper flats, with still cheaper girls, and 
associating with ingrowingly cheap men, 
my beautiful bubbles did not last long. 
First of all I was rather shocked to learn 
that extra girls did not have the run of the 
studios, where they could splash round in 
simple equality with the beautiful stars. 
Even in the studio cafeteria there was no 
chance to sneak in and sit beside one’s film 
favorite, for the caste barriers were bra- 
zenly indicated: ‘‘These tables reserved for 
directors and leads.” 

Indeed we were lucky to get into the 
studios at all, and three days’ work was 
considered great good fortune—and it was 
work. The first I got was at night in a rain 
picture—technical rain—and I nearly froze 
standing round in wet clothes until one A. M. 
Furthermore, we went from our dressing 
rooms to the set and back again and then 
off the lot—just as quickly as we could get 
to the gate. 


Vanity, Vanity! 


Let me state at the outset that a few 
successful stars came into the pictures at- 
mospherically—but mighty few. One occa- 
sionally finds upstanding, serious-minded 
girls struggling up from the bottom; and 
also there are quite a number of well- 
behaved and earnest workers who are try- 
ing to pick up a few dollars on the side or 
are stalling along until they are married; 
yet the vast majority of the atmospheres 
and extras haven’t the wit or gumption of a 
cash girl. As for the men, they are for the 
most part poor, burnt-out derelicts or just 
plain loafers. 

The girls I lived with down on Temple 
Street were too shallow, lazy and vain to 
work in a laundry. 
They were movies, and 
this fact added a cer- 
tain glamour to their 
tinseled lives. We 
spent our days bom- 
barding the studios, 
and most of the girls 
spent their evenings 
smoking cigarettes, 
reading cheap fan mag- 
azines, tearing round to 
the picture shows, and, 
when possible, going to 
the resorts where the 
stars were thought to 
congregate, 

Our alleged profes- 
sion gave excuse for the 
most featherbrained to 
paint their faces and 
appear in cheap and 
gaudy raiment, and as 
the vamps were holding 
high carnival in popu- 
lar esteem at that time 
these poor characterless 
youngsters imitated as 
nearly as possible the 
supposed sex attrac- 
tions of those soul de- 
stroyers of the male. 

When work was dull 
and the weather bad 
many girls would spend 
days at a time in bed, 
eating package food 
and drawing heavily 
upon their youthful 
constitutions. The life 
was cheap, tawdry and 
full of blasted hopes, 
yet it seemed to act 
as a drug upon their 
stupendously ignorant 
egos. 

One of their shal- 
lowest vanities was in 
proclaiming to all the 
world that they worked 
in the pictures, though 
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many of them survived, or pretended to, on 
one day’s work a week. Their grease paint 
and swagger plainly marked their profession. 
yet they reénforced this impression with 
conversations that were addressed much 
louder than the necessities demanded. And 
the one impressed was supposed to gather 
that the poor simpleton was a headliner be- 
cause of her intimacy with the great stars. 

“Why, my dear, Mary says to me 
‘Sweetie,’ she says, ‘I’ll sure have a bit for 
you in my next picture; mebbe a part. 
You’ve got the makin’s in you, Sweetie,’ 
she says.” 

“Oh, but she’s a wonderful woman all 
right,” the other replies. “When I was 
playin’ with her in ——” 

Nor must it be thought that snobbish- 
ness is an invention of the bourgeoisie; we 
find it quite virulent down among the 
humble proletarians. If by chance any of 
these great but suppressed artists should 
bear the slightest physical resemblance to a 
star, and this happy coincidence should 
come to the notice of the casting director, 
seeking some boob to take the bumps of his 
little pet, he would hire the human buffer 
to fall off a train or through the ice, and 
reward him or her with a ten-dollar ticket. 

Instantly the artist has achieved fame, 
and though he has less brains and talent 
than all the others in his class he has reached 
terrific social distinction. From that mo- 
ment on he will punctuate all conversation 
with: ‘‘Now, when I double for Harry 
LeGrand, I always ’? Tn the depths of 
his heart he couldn’t understand how Harry 
got the big ticket while he was such a ringer 
for him. 

I knew one girl who sat on a cake of ice 
to double a certain star, and developed a 
fine case of pneumonia. She nearly died, 
but would have done it all over again be- 
cause of the class it gave her with the bunch. 
Vivian Vane’s double! You have no idea 
what a distinction that is. 

It is but natural that women of the ten- 
derloin should wish to break into the pic- 
tures. Besides the glamour, the title ‘‘movie 
actress”’ is a lot more alluring than the one 
usually ascribed to them. This is particu- 
larly true in publicity when their domestic 
affairs are disturbed by the police. So if 
they have ever worked a day at any studio 
they always hang their occupation on the 
poor old photodrama. 

Time was when the lowly camera kid 
could work in his lady friend, but nowadays 
even directors have difficulty in landing 
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favorites. The cold-eyed Saint Anthonys 
in the window of the casting director are 
usually quite immune to the blandishments 
of the most reptilian vamp. 

The game has grown so big and business- 
like that extras and atmospheres are em- 
ployed just like so many horses or other 
necessary living props. This has given 
rise to great employment agencies that at- 
tempt to supply the studio all its mobs. As 
some of these organizations have been 
shamelessly robbing the poor extras by 
having the studios turn in all their checks 
to them, out of which they take grafting 
commissions, the zsthetic worms turned 
and organized their own union and employ- 
ment office.! 

Each member pays a dollar a month, 
registers and awaits a call. Every day the 
place is thronged; the men usually beat it 
right away when there is no work for 
them; but the women hang round, while 
the older ones especially pull all sorts of 
hard-luck tales on the poor secretary. 

Incidentally the extras are quite aware 
of the artistry that separates them from 
the next stratum above; sotif one is appear- 
ing as atmosphere and is called out by the 
director to hold an umbrella or open a car- 
riage door he forthwith goes and demands 
that: his five-dollar ticket—three, if it’s a 
woman—be changed to seven-fifty. Why? 
Because he has acted a bit! And bits are 
higher than atmosphere. 

Art begins young in the movies, even 
nursing mothers registering their newborn 
offspring. But fortunately the law has 
established a minimum age limit to such 
infantile performances. No child under 
three weeks old is permitted to appear in 
the pictures! Any actor who claims to have 
entered this profession earlier than that has 
broken the speed limit. 


Six months was all that little Marjory 
Jones could stand of sordid and muggy at- 
mosphere, so I threw art to the winds and 
went right after an office job where I could 
earn my salt and keep my self-respect. 
Fortunately my training, cultural environ- 
ment and education equipped me to rise 
out of the stratum of tinsel and disappointed 
hopes. The rest was easy. At present Iam 
drawing fifty dollars a week for being the 
guide, philosopher and social buffer to 
Gloria Gladsome, one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of the screen. She says I’ve helped a 
lot, and I think there is something in what 
she says. However, she has the looks, 
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Mi their movie work seems dour and 
sad. 

Down beside the restless sea a ship lies 
moored on piles driven in the sand, and in 
its low-beamed saloon one may wine and 
dine to his jazz content. Here one learns 
the latest steps evolved by the soup-and- 
fishermen of Filmland; takes a turn with 
his own partner from the citrus suburb or 
enjoys the terpsichorean achievements of 
a fiddler or the cornetist, for even the or- 
chestra oft dances as it plays. But even 
the carnival spirit of a Coney Island palls 
upon those who take their joys expensively. 

Sociologists who are interested in the 
pleasures of the shooting stars will no doubt 
claim that the biggest noise is to be found 
at a famous place politely called.a club that 
lies hidden among the gas tanks and freight 
sheds of an industrial suburb that refuses 
annexation to what it irreverently calls 
Near-beer by the Sea. Here indeed we find 
a lily growing in a swamp; or to use a 
chaster figure, ’tis where society dances on 
the dump. 

Thepresident of the club is a distinguished 
baron of degree—the height of which I 
have never determined—and so powerful is 
he in the social life of the great Southwest 
that if any member shows excessive in- 
decorum—such as starting a survival of 
the fittest—he merely raises his hand and 
says: ‘Cheese it, kid, or I’ll cut out your 
night life.’ Such a threat will bring the 
custardist comedian to his senses. 

Membership in the club is not exclusive 
and by simply paying four bits at the door 
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have stressed this club far too much. It is 
gay and spectacular, but only a small num- 
ber of vain and light-living mummers make 
it their only diversion. The biggest stars, 
in fact, rarely go; and some of them have 
never even seen the place. 

No, movie folk love admiration and, 
one and all, they get quite a little thrill 
when pointed out by tourists; but other- 
wise their interests lie among themselves, 
and here is where their competitions are 
snappiest. 

When Bessie Flopit signs a new contract 
that carries a hundred-thousand-dollar 
bonus she straightway buys'a new motor 
ear that will make Dorothy:Demure’s look 
like a last year’s straw hat.: The parkings 
outside of every studio betray exactly who 
is working. Bodies in: counterfeit of sub- 
marines and torpedo boats belonging to 
hatless heroes with bronzed ‘brows and 
open shirts stand side by side with crystal 
and chintz equipages that none but a 
princess would profane. Some of these 
bizarre chariots of vibrating hues suggest 
nothing so much as gorgeous mobile show 
cases in which the ravishing queen sits 
amid silken furnishings and exotic orchids. 
One of. our juvenile stars has a baby-blue 
limousine with pink velours cushions and 
lavender ‘hangings, and when this young 
favorite sets forth to give the villagers a 
treat she looks for all the world like a fairy 
princess going to her coronation. 

Lest the strange special bodies of cerise 
and fawn and cobalt blue do not properly 
identify their motors among the black 
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all benefits are available to whosoever ap- 
plies. However, the expected dues when 
once inside are quite forbidding to the social 
hoi polloi, Every social organism has its 
night owls, who display no such wisdom as 
that symbolic creature, and it is here—es- 
pecially on Saturday nights—that certain 
movie birds flock whose syncopated souls 
crave jazz and whose spiritual appetites 
are of higher percentage than the law 
allows. They come to frolic and be looked 
at. I think the latter is the stronger urge, 
and asthe lookersfar outnumber the looked, 
they are made excessively happy. 

Sports from Saginaw and timid tourists 
from Toronto flock hither to gaze upon 
their moyie queens: Ona floor that will 
hold a.thousand couples they may actually 
touch elbows with these famous folk. © 

““My- dear, if there isn’t Harry LeGrand! 
Isn’t he handsome? .'And* as I live he’s 
dancing with Katherine Kutie. .Oh, look, 
look, Abner!’ There’s Louise Lucious play- 
ing roulette,‘ but you know she really isn’t 


gambling, for they: only play. for: credit. 


Oh, I wouldn’t have missed this for a hun- 
dred dollars!”” To which Abner will agree 
when he comes to pay his bill. 

Many a daring traveler from the prosaic 
world of work and Sunday: sociables has 
been shocked to see a. lady standing at a 
bar. with.a gentleman, but the single stand- 
ard is not.au fait in Movieland. A queen 
has the same prerogatives asa jack. ~ 

In writing of the social life of the 
movies,. superficial itinerant sociologists 


hordes parked on downtown streets many 
of the stars have their initials modestly 
stenciled on the varnished sides; and one 
or two, fearful that they might perchance 
ride off in the wrong car, emblazon their 
names in golden script athwart the door on 
either side. Even my pet, Gloria Gladsome, 
in spite of everything I could say, has pur- 
chased two new cars that will add much 
color to our already colorful landscape. 

“‘Marjory,”’ she said, “‘I don’t care if it 
is bad taste, I won’t let Louise Laughter 
get ahead of me even in that!” 

But when the prism has been exhausted 
in decorating strange bodies of vivacious 
design, and upholstery has run the gamut 
from bongo skins to silken flags of the 
Allies; and worst of all, when mere camera 
men and comedy directors sport fabulous 
foreign cars chauffed by liveried Japanese— 
I say, when all this'is added up—competi- 
tion must seek a higher level. : 

And so it has. The big stars now have 
gone in for estates. Spencer Grandon buys 
one and is photographically: shown. am- 
bling about his splendid acres with his 
domestically happy wife, both displaying 
the careless ease of Lord: and Lady New- 
clothes. Then straightway: Bill Condon 
becomes a country gentleman, ‘and. pur- 
chases a place of feudal magnificence, and 
has his picture shot between the concrete 
lions that guard the portals. : Stone: lions, 
in fact, are now generally recognized as 
emblems of gelatin aristocracy, for even 
the common people know that such royal 
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beasties are not rampant upon the thresh- 
old of a wooden bungalow. If the movie 
news reel shows Winona Wistful serving 
tea in a formal garden of her ten-acre estate 
Lourraine Loveless forthwith connects 
with a Georgian palace set in special scen- 
ery of twice that acreage. 

And so it goes, each star outestating 
every other one, while happy real éstaters 
run in joyous circles and build huge hotels 
with the fees they make. Rich Angelenos 
no longer travel to Africa to search for big 
game. They go gunning for the movie 
stars and sell ’em their handsome homes. 
We have one star, however, who has com- 
pletely turned the tables, for he has built 
several palaces here and in the East, and 
after giving them distinction by his con- 
descending occupancy sells them profitably 
to aspiring tradesmen’s wives from the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The naive vanities of the lesser nobility 
islargely expressed in sartorial competitions, 
and some of the gowns brought forth on 
occasions by the baby dolls would cause 
apoplexy among French designers; and as 
for the overcoats worn by men—well, pic- 
tures of the futurists are old-fashioned by 
comparison. Whenever I gently chide 
Miss Gladsome for her amazing wardrobe, 
while Hungarian children freeze, she always 
says: “‘Well, you see, my dear, I need so 
many clothes in the pictures.” They all 
say that, but it is merely an excuse to out- 
dress their rivals. 

Quite naturally these things are dis- 
cussed on the balconies of the Girls’ Studio 

Club—what is a girls’ club for?—and 

one of our greatest indoor sports is in 

matching vanities by the secretaries of 
the movie queens. 

“T’ll bet my pet smells sweeter than 
yours,” said the social pilot of Susie 
Sumptious the other night. ‘‘She has 
nineteen different perfumes on her 
dresser—all sent by the generous makers 
for merely signing a silly letter.” 

“Well, she’ll have to bathe in it if she 
wishes to outviolet little Clarice Chaste,”’ 
loyally answered the lady in waiting to 
America’s Candy Kid, ‘‘for Clarice has 
twenty-two bottles, and not one of them 
cost under ten dollars per.” 


Competing Stars 


“Well, I’ll bet chocolate frappés for 
the crowd that my boy has the most 
shoes in the world,’ piped up Janet 
Steadman, office girl in the publicity de- 
partment of Don Fairfax.’ “‘I heard 
Charley Fuhr say the other day that 
Don had forty-two pairs of boots.” 

“Td like to know what a man knows 
about boots,’ retorted Gertrude Stod- 
dard. “I went shopping with Harriet 
Handsome in New York, and she bought 
every shoe that fit her, costing twenty 
dollarsandup. Shespent twelve hundred 
dollars, so figure it out yourself.” 

Which reminds me of that classic trip 
to New York. These children could just 
as easily bestungat home, but thereseems 
to be more class to the burglars of New 

York. What Meccaistothe Mohammedan, 
and Paris to the parasites of every land, New 
York is to the people of Filmopolis. For it 
must be remembered that many of our 
pets came from the provinces and rose in a 
few years to wondrous heights, without 
ever seeing east of Butte, Montana. So that 
first journey becomes a tremendous event. 
Publicity men and kind exhibitors lure the 
moths on to the great flame with tales of 
anxious millions waiting just to see their 
little favorite. But I’ll draw the veil over 
this part of it, for alas, New York still has 
the legitimate drama, and the sophisticated 
populace aren’t nearly so nutty over film 
favorites as the dramatically starved pro- 
vincials. It is a turrible jolt to walk down 
Fifth Avenue and be unnoticed among the 
blasé throngs. 

But if: Mamie’s arrival in New-York did 
not tip Manhattan ‘out of the water, you 
can bet her returnwill not go unobserved. 
I have said that even our social life out here 
is make-believe, and this is nowhere more 
obvious than in the welcoming back of the 
daring adventuress returning. from’ the 
wilds of Gotham, for all her home-comings 
are:dramatized. ; 

When the train comes in bearing the 
precious queen and her still more precious 
cargo a.great crowd is there to greet, her, 
but just entre nous.it is not composed: of 
hungry villagers bent) upon a homely wel- 
come; our villagers see the film folk too 
often to feel such urgings. No, the wel- 
comers are from the studio, given a holiday 
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for the purpose; and glad they are of the 
chance, especially the women, who wish to 
get a quick peek at Mamie’s New York 
clothes and all the latest things. 

And would you believe it, her own vulgar 
publicity man will be present with a bunch 
of still and movie cameras to record this 
spontaneous uprising! And worst of all, 
poor Mamie must reluctantly permit this 
purely personal reception by her happy 
subjects to be shamelessly photographed, 
so that the fans may have visible proof of 
her popularity. Here, on the rear platform, 
she stands, engarlanded in floral horse- 
shoes, and trying her darnedest to register 
surprise and happy appreciation. Needless 
to say, however, the chief interest lies 
buried in those twenty trunks, and when 
she begins to break out in her four-hundred- 
dollar confections the rival queens register 
the whole emotional gamut. 

There are some women of brains in the 
pictures, mostly those who have been suc- 
cessful on the stage, and there are a few 
from ordinary walks of life, thoughtful and 
of serious purpose, who have risen to the 
top, but for the most part our stars are 
butterflies of the moment. However, some 
of them though not intellectual are smart 
enough to know that their beauty is an 
ephemeral thing, and they are grabbing off 
all the money they can while the grabbing 
is good. The others simply live for the day 
and spend everything they have in satisfy- 
ing their vanities. 


Hiring Good Taste 


True, a few of them have tutors and 
instructors in salon accomplishments, but 
this is mostly affectation to help them in 
superficialities. They will cancel a French 
lesson any day for a social whimsy. Some, 
upon the advice of their managers or pub- 
licity chaps, hire their brains and good 
taste, and leave their letter writing and 
signed interviews to better educated secre- 
taries. That is how Hazel Templeton holds 
her unique position of free-lance helper to 
several movie stars. If they have letters to 
write requiring tact and taste they turn 
them over to her. 

There is one young queen, however, who 
shows a refreshing contrast to her more 
ephemeral sisters. Though money and 
fame have come to her in amazing quantity 
she unblushingly renounced a court of 
fawning sycophants and humbly attended 
high school. And though her location work 
took her far afield and sometimes edited 
her curriculum the wise and sympathetic 
educators arranged that her lessons on those 
days should be done by correspondence. 


blue woof of the sky above the New Jersey 
shore. It was not a day to practice law at 
all. It was a day to lie on one’s back in the 
grass and watch the’ clouds or throw one’s 
weight against the tugging helm of a racing 
sloop and bite the spindrift blown across 
her bows—not a day for lawyers but for 
lovers! 

“Here’s ‘76 Fed.,’”’ said Tutt. 

““What’s become of Sorg?”’ 

“Gone. Mad. Says the whole point of 
the Fat and Skinny Club is in the name.” 

“T fancy—from looking at Mr. Sorg— 
that that is quite true,’ remarked Mr. 
Tutt. He paused and reaching down into 
a lower compartment of his desk, lifted out 
a tumbler and his bottle of malt extract, 
which he placed carefully at his elbow and 
leaned back again contemplatively. ‘‘Look 
here, Tutt,” he said. “I want to ask you 
something. Is there anything the matter 
with you?” 

Tutt regarded him with the air of a small 
boy caught peeking through a knot hole. 

“Why—no!”’ he protested lamely. “That 
is—nothing in particular. I do feel a bit 
restless—sort of vaguely dissatisfied.” 

Mr. Tutt nodded sympathetically. 

“How old are you, Tutt?” 

“Forty-eight.” 

“And you feel just at present as if life 
were ‘flat, stale and unprofitable?’”’ 

“Why—yes; you might put it that way. 
The fact is every day seems just like every 
other day. I don’t even get any pleasure 
out of eating. The very sight of a boiled 
egg beside my plate at breakfast gives me 
the willies. I can’t eat boiled eggs any more. 
They sicken me!” 

“Exactly!’? Mr. Tutt poured out a glass 
of the malt extract. 


THE SATURDAY 


By far the most worthy and dramatic 
event of her fair young life was her gradua- 
tion in June. One of the girls in the club 
who finished school last year says that this 
unspoiled child was the brightest girl in her 
Spanish class. If others had her wisdom they 
could laugh at the morrow. I have tried 
my best to interest Gloria Gladsome in 
cultural pursuits, and though she is kind 
and sweet and for the moment exhibits an 
intellectual hunger, it dies the moment 
after. The poor little simpleton with her 
lap full of pearls is as characterless as a 
bisque doll and as interesting in conversa- 
tion as a child of six. 

The question is often asked if the movies 
mix much in local society. Very little; for 
the most part neither cares for the other. 
The most exclusive clubs accept no one 
connected with the pictures, but this 
causes no ill feeling, for the film folk prefer 
to flock together in small and intimate 
cliques. Surprising as it may seem, there 
are many stars who have never even met 
one another. 

The citizens of Filmland touch elbows 
with the outer world only in patriotic and 
charitable affairs. The stars appear as 
simple curiosities at Red Cross teas, where 
they sell signed photographs; or at society 
circuses, where they are merely public per- 
formers. In floral parades the stars, adver- 
tised as riding upon gorgeous floats, are 
usually represented by doubles. Unlike 
the Continent, American society does not 
include its professional people. Even in 
New York, where Mrs. Astorbilt announces 
a grand-opera queen as among those pres- 
ent, she has paid the diva a thousand dol- 
lars a song for her appearance. 

If society fears that movie mummers 
would not be equal to social etiquette it is 
greatly in error, for, strangely enough, 
though the new-rich of bourgeoisie society 
may literally spill the beans in their lofty 
positions, the film folk have been trained by 
their plays in all the rituals of society inter- 
course. So used are they to luxurious sets 
and splendid equipages that they would 
easily and naturally grace the actuality. 

I recall a garden party, given by Don 
Fairfax on the handsome estate he had 
rented from a society queen, which was 
attended by even his cowboys and rough 
riders. The owner was present to witness 
the threatened desecration of her art 
treasures, but greatly to her surprise she 
found these fellows quite at ease in her 
palace and expressing intelligent appre- 
ciation of the rugs and furniture. She did 
not realize that film folk daily live and 
walk through sets of even greater magnifi- 
cence, and feel no embarrassment in such 
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surroundings. No millionaire could im- 
press movie people with splendor; they 
have learned to know it perfectly in coun- 
terfeit. 

The most interesting contact point of the 
films and the outer world is in the visits of 
celebrities to the studios. Here is where the 
great meet the great, and the pilgrimage of 
famous folk to the shrine of the cinema is so 
continuous that these actor people have 
become quite blasé to the world’s head- 
liners, however important. 

The publicity fellows are, of course, alert 
and prepare no end of interviews and frolics 
for their charges; and I assure you the 
charges like it. Great generals realize these 
people are more famous than they, and are 
flattered to be photographed with the 
screen successes. Supreme Court judges 
smile like apple pies while posing with 
Gloria Gladsome. 

I have often thought our million-dollar 
salaries were an impressive factor, for 
money is to a great extent America’s 
measure of success. In any event the 
great visitors feel they are among their 
popular equals, and so they lay aside their 
fronts and, catching the spirit of play, 
jump in for a few hours of good time. 
Fritz Kreisler plays in a cabaret set, 
Melba sings in a lion’s cage, while 
General Hunter Liggett puts Charlot 
through a manual of arms such as only this 
famous pantomimist can execute. 


A Clown’s Calling List 


And speaking of Charlot, his studio calls 
irresistibly to every traveler coming to 
the garden of the setting sun; and however 
exalted the traveler, he wishes to meet the 
best-known man in the world. A list of 
visitors to this shrine of comedy would 
shame the doorkeeper of the White House, 
and as Shakspere made his fools wiser than 
his kings, so this classic clown is not in the 
least embarrassed in the presence of the 
sublimest ego. 

Here is an amusing episode of a distin- 
guished visitor—I’ll change his name and 
country so as to save a possible royal 
blush. One day there came to the studio 
the Crown Prince of Nordoff, who was 
traveling under the democratic name of 
Harry Black. 

When Harry struck Los Angeles his 
countrymen and the local boards arranged 
all kinds of receptions and parties for their 
distinguished guest, but Harry suggested 
one person he particularly wanted to see, 
and that was Charlot. So, passing up all 
formalities, he beat it right out to greet 
his favorite. 


TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


(Continued from Page 23) 


“T feel thesame way about a lot of things,” 
Tutt hurried on. ‘‘Special demurrers, for 
instance. They bore me horribly. And 
supplementary proceedings get most fright- 
fully upon my nerves.” 

“Exactly!” repeated Mr. Tutt. 

“What do you mean by ‘exactly?’” 
snapped Tutt. 

“You’re bored,” explained his partner. 

‘Rather!’ agreed Tutt. ‘‘Bored to 
death. Not with anything special, you un- 
derstand; just everything. I feel as if I’d 
like to do something devilish.” 

‘“When a man feels like that he better go 
to a doctor,”’ declared Mr. Tutt. 

““A doctor!”’ exclaimed Tutt derisively. 
““What good would a doctor do me?” 

“He might keep you from getting into 
trouble.” 

““Oh, you needn’t be alarmed. I won’t 
get into any trouble.” 

“‘Tt’s the dangerous age,” said Mr. Tutt. 
“T’ve known a lot of respectable married 
et to do the most surprising things round 

UNA 

Tutt looked interested. 

“Have you now?” he inquired. “Well, 
I’ve no doubt it did some of ’em a world of 
good, Tell you frankly sometimes I feel as 
if ty rather like to take a bit of a fling my- 
self!” 

“Your professional experience ought to 
be enough to warn you of the dangers of 
that sort of experiment,” answered Mr. Tutt 
gravely. ‘‘It’s bad enough when it occurs 
inadvertently, so to speak, but when a man 
in your condition of life deliberately goes 
out to invite trouble it’s a sad, sad spec- 
tacle.” 

“Do you mean to imply that I’m not able 
to take care of myself?’’ demanded Tutt. 


“T mean to imply that no man is too wise 
to be made a fool of by some woman.” 

“That every Samson has his Delilah?” 

“Tf you want to put it that way—yes.” 

ee that in the end he’ll get his hair 
cut 277 

Mr. Tutt took a sip from the tumbler of 
malt and relit his stogy. 

“What do you know about Samson and 
Delilah, Tutt?” he challenged. 

“Oh, about as much as you do, I guess, 
Mr. Tutt,” answered his partner modestly. 

“Well, who cut Samson’s hair?” de- 
manded the senior member. 

He emptied the dregs of the malt-extract 
bottle into his glass and holding it to the 
light examined it critically. 

“Delilah, of course!” ejaculated Tutt. 

Mr. Tutt shook his head. 

“There you go off at half cock again, 
Tutt!” he retorted whimsically. ‘‘You 
wrong her. She did no such thing.” 

“Why, I’ll bet you a hundred dollars on 
it!” cried Tutt excitedly. 

“Make it a simple dinner at the Claridge 
Grill and I’ll go you.” 

“Done!” : 

There were four books on the desk near 
Mr. Tutt’s right hand—the New York 
Code of Civil Procedure, an almanac, a 
Shaksperean concordance and a Bible. 

“‘Look it up for yourself,’ said Mr. Tutt, 
waving his.arm with a gesture of the utmost 
impartiality. ‘‘That is, if you happen to 
know in what part of Holy Writ said De- 
lilah is to be found.” 

Tutt followed the gesture and sat down 
at the opposite side of the desk. 

“There!” he exclaimed, after fumbling 
over the leaves for several minutes. ‘‘ What 
did I tell you? Listen, Mr. Tutt! It’s in 
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THE SATURDAY 


trembled under its heavy layer of half-calf 
dust. He found difficulty in articulating. 
He stammered, staring at her most shame- 
lessly, both of which symptoms did she 
fail to notice. She was used to them in the 
other sex. Tutt did not know what was the 
matter with him. He had in fact entered 
upon that phase at which the wise man, 
be he old or young, turns and runs. 

But Tutt did not run. In legal phrase 
he stopped, looked and listened, experi- 
encing a curious feeling of expansion. This 
enchanting creature transmuted the dingy 
office lined with its rows of calfskin bind- 
ings into a golden grot in which he stood 
spellbound by the low murmur of her 
voice. A sense of infinite leisure emanated 
from her—a subtle denial of the ordinary 
responsibilities—very relaxing and delight- 
ful to Tutt. But what twitched his very 
heartstrings was the dimple that came and 
went with that pathetic little twisted smile 
of hers. 

“T came to you,” said Mrs. Allison, 
“because I knew you were both kind and 
clever.” 

Tutt smiled sweetly. 

“Kind, perhaps—not clever!’ hebeamed. 

“Why, everyone says you are one of 
the cleverest lawyers in New York,” she 
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Tutt gasped audibly, for the name was 
that of one of Manhattan’s most distin- 
guished families, the founder of which had 
swapped glass beads and red-flannel shirts 
with the aborigines for what was now the 
most precious water frontage in the world— 
and moreover, Mrs. Allison informed Tutt, 
he was a clergyman. 

“T don’t wonder you’re surprised!’ 
agreed Mrs. Allison. 

“Why—I—I’m—not surprised at all!” 
prevaricated Tutt, at the same time groping 
for his silk handkerchief. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say you’ve got a case against this 
man Oaklander!’’ 

“T have indeed!” she retorted with 
firmly compressed lips. ‘‘That is, if it is 
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“Do I Get the Five Thousand ?”’ 


protested. Then raising her innocent China- 
blue eyes to his she murmured, ‘‘And I so 
need kindness!”’ 

Tutt’s breast swelled with an emotion 
which he was forced to admit was not al- 
together avuncular—that curious senti- 
mental mixture that middle-aged men feel 
of paternal pity, Platonic tenderness and 
protectiveness, together with all those 
other euphemistic synonyms, that make 
them eager to assist the weak and fragile, 
to try to educate and elevate, and particu- 
larly to find out just how weak, fragile, 
uneducated and unelevated a helpless lady 
may be. But in spite of his half century 
of experience Tutt’s knowledge of these 
things was purely vicarious. He could 
have told another man when to run, but 
he didn’t know when to run himself. He 
could have saved another, himself he could 
not save—at any rate from Mrs. Allison. 

He had never seen anyone like her. He 
pulled his chair a little nearer. She was so 
slender, sosupple, so—what wasit?—svelte! 
And she had an air of childish dignity that 
appealed to him tremendously. There was 
nothing, he assured himself, of the vamp 
about her at all. 

“T only want to get my rights,” she said 
tremulously. “I’m nearly out of my mind. 
I don’t know what to do or where to turn!” 

“Ts there’’—he forced himself to utter 
the word with difficulty—‘‘a—a man 
involved?” 

She flushed and bowed her head sadly, 
a instantly a poignant rage possessed 

im. 

“A man I trusted absolutely,’ 
plied in a low voice. 

“His name?” 

‘Winthrop Oaklander.” 


she re- 


what you call a case for a man to promise 
to marry a woman and then in the end re- 
fuse to do so.” 

“Of course it is!’”? answered Tutt. “But 
why on earth wouldn’t he?” 

“He found out I had been divorced,” 
she explained. ‘“‘Up to that time every- 
thing had been lovely. You see he thought 
I was a widow.” 

“ee Ah ! ” 

Mr. Tutt experienced another pang of 
resentment. against mankind in general. 

“T had a leading part in one of the 
season’s successes on Broadway,” she con- 
tinued miserably. “‘But when Mr. Oak- 
lander promised to marry me I left the 
stage; and now—I have nothing!” 

“Poor child!” sighed Tutt. 

He would have liked to take her in his 
arms and comfort her, but he always kept 
the door into the outer office open on 
principle. 

“You know, Mr. Oaklander is the pastor 
of St. Lukes-Over-the-Way,” said Mrs. Al- 
lison. ‘‘I thought that maybe rather than 
have any publicity he might do a little 
something for me.” 

“‘T suppose you’ve got something in the 
way of evidence, haven’t you? Letters or 
photographs or something?” inquired Tutt, 
reverting absent-mindedly to his more pro- 
fessional manner. 

“‘No,’”’ she answered. ‘‘We never wrote 
to one another. And when we went out it 
was usually in the evening. I don’t sup- 
pose half a dozen people have ever seen us 
together.” 

“That’s awkward!” meditated Tutt, 
“if he denies it.” 

“‘Of course he will deny it!” 

“You can’t tell. He may not.” 
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“Oh, yes, he will! Why, he even refuses 
to admit that he ever met me!”’ declared 
Mrs. Allison indignantly. 

Now, to Tutt’s credit be it said that 
neither at this point nor at any other did 
any suspicion of Mrs. Allison’s sincerity 
enter his mind. For the first time in his 
professional existence he accepted what 2 
lady client told him at its face value. In- 
deed he felt that no one, not even a clergy- 
man, could help loving so miraculous a 
woman, or that loving her one could refrain 
from marrying her save for some religious 
or other permanent obstacle. He was sub- 
limely, ecstatically happy in the mere 
thought that he, Tutt, might be of help to 
such a celestial being, and he desired no re- 

ward other than the privilege of 
being her willing slave and of read- 
ing her gratitude in those melting, 
misty eyes. 

Mrs. Allison went away just be- 
fore lunch time, leaving her tele- 
phone number, her handkerchief, 
a pungent odor of violet talc, and a 
disconsolate but highly excited 
Tutt. Never, at any rate within 

twenty years, had he felt so 
young. Life seemed tinged 
with every color of the 
spectrum. The radiant fact 
was that he would—he 
simply had to—see her 
again. What he might do 
for her professionally—all 
that aspect of the affair was 
shoved far into the back- 
ground of his mind. His 
only thought was how to 
get her back into his office 
at the earliest possible 
moment. 

~~ Shall I enter the lady’s 
namein the address book?” 
inquired Miss Wiggin 
coldly as he went out to 
get a bite of lunch. 

Tutt hesitated. 

“Mrs. Georgie Allison is her 
name,” he said in a detached 
sort of way. 

** Address?” 

Tutt felt in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

“By George!’’ he muttered, 
“T didn’t take it. But her tele- 
phone number is Lincoln 
Square 9187.” 

To chronicle the details of 
Tutt’s second blooming would 
be needlessly to derogate from 
the dignity of the history of Tutt 
& Tutt. There is a silly season 
in the life of everyone—even of 
every lawyer—who ean call him- 
self a man, and out of such 
silliness comes the gravity of 
knowledge. Tutt found it neces- 
sary for his new client to come to 
the office almost every day, and as she 
usually arrived about the noon hour what 
was more natural than that he should in- 
vite her out to lunch? Twice he walked 
home with her. The telephone was busy 
constantly. And the only thorn in the rose 
of Tutt’s delirious happiness was the fear 
lest Abigail might discover something. The 
thought gave him many an anxious hour, 
cost him several sleepless nights. At times 
this nervousness about his wife almost ex- 
ceeded the delight of having Mrs. Allison 
for a friend. Yet each day he became on 
more and more cordial terms with her, and 
the lunches became longer and more inti- 
mate. 

The Rev. Winthrop Oaklander gave no 
sign of life, however. The customary bar- 
rage of legal letters had been laid down, but 
without eliciting any response. The Rey- 
erend Winthrop must be a wise one, opined 
Tutt, and he began to have a hearty con- 
tempt as well as hatred for his quarry. The 
first letter had been the usual vague hint 
that the clergyman might and probably 
would find it to his advantage to call at the 
offices ef Tutt & Tutt, and so on. The 
Reverend Winthrop, however, did not seem 
to care to secure said advantage whatever 
it might be. The second epistle gave the 
name of the client and proposed a friendly 
discussion of her affairs. No reply. The 
third hinted at legal proceedings. Total 
silence. The fourth demanded ten thousand 
dollars damages and threatened immediate 
suit. 

In answer to this last appeared the Rev- 
erend Winthrop himself. He was a fine- 
looking young chap with a clear eye—al- 
most as blue as Georgie’s—and a skin even 
pinker than hers, and he stood six feet five 
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in his Oxfords and his fist looked to Tutt as 
big as a coconut. 

“Are you the blackmailer who’s been 
writing me those letters?”’? he demanded, 
springing into Tutt’s office. ‘‘If you are, 
let me tell you something. You’ve got hold 
of the wrong monkey. I’ve been dealing 
with fellows of your variety ever since I 
got out of the seminary. I don’t know the 
lady you pretend to represent and I never 
heard of her. If I get any more letters 
from you I’ll go down and lay the case be- 
fore the district attorney; and if he doesn’t 
put you in jail I’ll come up here and knock 
your head off. Understand? Good day!” 

At any other period in his existence Tutt 
could not have failed to be impressed with 
the honesty of this husky exponent of the 
church militant, but he was drugged as by 
the drowsy mandragora. The blatant de- 
fiance of this muscular preacher outraged 
him. This canting hypocrite, this wolf in 
priest’s clothing must be brought to book. 
But how? Mrs. Allison had admitted the 
literal truth when she had told him that 
there were no letters, no photographs. 
There was no use commencing an action 
for breach of promise if there was no evi- 
dence to support it. And once the papers 
were filed their bolt would have been shot. 
Some way must be devised whereby the 
Rey. Winthrop Oaklander could be made 
to perceive that Tutt & Tutt meant busi- 
ness, and—equally imperative—whereby 
Georgie would be impressed with the fact 
that not for nothing had she come to 
them—that is, to him—for help. 

The fact of the matter was that the whole 
thing had become rather hysterical. Tutt, 
though having nothing seriously to reproach 
himself with, was constantly haunted by a 
sense of being rather ridiculous and doing 
something behind his wife’s back. He told 
himself that his Platonic regard for Georgie 
was a noble thing and did him honor, but 
it was an honor which he preferred to wear 
as an entirely private decoration. He was 
conscious of being laughed at by Willie and 
Scraggs and disapproved of by Miss Wiggin, 
who was very snippy to him. And in addi- 
tion there was the omnipresent horror of 
having Abigail unearth his philandering. 
He now not only thought of Mrs. Allison 
as Georgie but addressed her thus, and 
there was quite a tidy little bill at the 
florist’s for flowers that he had sent her. 
In one respect only did he exhibit even the 
most elementary caution—he wrote and 
signed all his letters to her himself upon the 
typewriter, and filed copies in the safe. 

“So there we are!” he sighed as he gave 
to Mrs. Allison a somewhat expurgated, or 
rather emasculated, version of the Rever- 
end Winthrop’s visit. ‘‘We have got to 
hand him something hot or make up our 
minds to surrender. In a word we have 
got to scare him—Georgie.”’ 

And then it was that, like the apocryphal 
mosquito, the Fat and Skinny Club jus- 
tified its attempted existence. For the 
indefatigable Sorg made an unheralded re- 
appearance in the outer office and insisted 
upon seeing Tutt, loudly asserting that he 
had reason to believe that if a new applica- 
tion were now made to another judge— 
whom he knew—it would be more favor- 
ably received. Tutt went to the doorway 
and stood there barring the entrance and 
expostulating with him. 

“All right!” shouted Sorg. ‘All right! 
I hear you! But don’t tell me that a man 
named Solomon Swackhamer can change 
his name to Phillips Brooks Vanderbilt and 
in the same breath a reputable body of citi- 
zens be denied the right to call themselves 
what they please!”’ 

“He don’t understand!”’ explained Tutt 
to Georgie, who had listened with wide, 
dreamy eyes. “He don’t appreciate the 
difference between doing a thing as an 
individual and as a group.” 

“What thing?” 

“Why, taking a name.”’ 

“T don’t get you,” said Georgie. 
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“Sorg wanted to call his crowd the Fat 
and Skinny Club, and the court wouldn’t 
let him—thought it was silly.” 

“ce W: ? ” 


ell? 

“But he could have called himself Mr. 
Fat or Mr. Skinny or Mr. Anything Else 
without having to ask anybody —— Oh, 
I say!” 

Tutt had stiffened into sculpture. 

“What is it?”” demanded Georgie, fas- 
cinated. 

“‘T’ve got an idea,” he cried. “‘You can 
eall yourself anything you like. Why not 
call yourself Mrs. Winthrop Oaklander?”’ 

“But what good would that do?” she 
asked vaguely. 

“Look here!’ directed Tutt. ‘This is 
the surest thing you know! Just go up to 
the Biltmore and register as Mrs. Winthrop 
Oaklander. You have a perfect legal right 
to do it. You could call yourself Mrs. 
Julius Cesar if you wanted to. Take a 
room and stay there until our young 
Christian soldier offers you a suitable in- 
ducement to move along. Even if you’re 
violating the law somehow his first attempt 
to make trouble for you will bring about 
the very publicity he is anxious to avoid. 
Why, it’s marvelous—and absolutely safe! 
They can’t touch 'you. He’ll come across 
inside of two hours. If he doesn’t a word 
to the reporters will start things in the right 
direction.” 

For a moment Mrs. Allison looked puz- 
zled. Then her beautiful face broke into 
an enthusiastic classic smile and she laid 
her little hand softly on his arm. 

“What a clever boy you are—Alfred!” 

A subdued snigger came from the direc- 
tion of the desk usually occupied by 
William. Tutt: flushed. It was one thing 
to call Mrs. Allison ‘‘Georgie’’ in private 
and another to have her “Alfred” him 
within hearing of the office force. And 
just then Miss Wiggin passed by with her 
nose slightly in the air. 

“What a perfectly wonderful idea!’ 


_went on Mrs. Allison rapturously. “A per- 


feetly wonderful idea!”’ 

Then she smiled a strange, mysterious, 
significant smile that almost tore Tutt’s 
heart out by the roots. 

“Listen, Alfred,’? she whispered with a 
new light in those wonderful eyes, “‘I want 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Five?” repeated Tutt simply. “I 
thought you wanted ten thousand!” 

“Only five from you, Alfred!” 

“Me!” he gagged. 

“You—dearest!”’ 

Tutt turned blazing hot; then cold, 
dizzy and seasick. His sight was slightly 
blurred. Slowly he groped for the door and 
closed it cautiously. 

““What—are—you—talking about?” he 
choked, though he knew perfectly well. 

Georgie had thrown herself back in the 
leather chair by his desk and had opened 
her gold mesh-bag. 

“About five thousand dollars,’ she 
replied with the careful enunciation of a 
New England schoolmistress. 

“What five thousand dollars?” 

“The five you’re going to hand me before 
I leave this office, Alfred darling,’ she 
retorted dazzlingly. 

Tutt’s head swam and he sank weakly 
into his swivel chair. It was incredible that 
he, a veteran of the criminal bar, should 
have been so tricked. Instantly, as when 
a reagent is injected into a retort of chemi- 
cals and a precipitate is formed leaving the 
previously cloudy liquid like crystal, Tutt’s 
addled brain cleared. He was caught! 
The victim of his own asininity. He dared 
not look at this woman who had wound him 
thus round her finger, innocent as he was of 
any wrongdoing; he was ashamed to think 
of his wife. 

“My Lord!”’ he murmured, realizing for 
the first time the depth of his weakness. 

“Oh, it isn’t as bad as that!’” she 
laughed. ‘‘Remember you were going to 
charge Oaklander ten thousand. This costs 
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you only five. Special rates for clergymen 
and lawyers!” 

“And suppose I don’t choose to give it to 
you?”’ he asked. 

“Listen here, you funny little man!” she 
answered in caressing tones that made him 
writhe. ‘‘You’d stand for twenty if I in- 
sisted on it. Oh, don’t jump! I’m not 
going to. You’re getting off easy—too easy. 
But I want to stay on good terms with you. 
I may need you sometime in my business. 
Your certified check for five thousand 
dollars—and I leave you.” 

She struck a match and started to light 
a tiny gold-tipped cigarette. 

“Don’t!”’ he gasped. “‘Not inthe office.” 

“Do I get the five thousand?” 

He ground his teeth, not yet willing to 
concede defeat. 

“You silly old bird!” she said. “Do you 
know how many times you’ve had me down 
here in your office in the last three weeks? 
Fifteen. How many times you’ve taken 
me out to lunch? Ten. How often you’ve 
called me on the telephone? Eighty-nine! 
How many times you’ve sent me flowers? 
Twelve. How many letters you’ve written 
me? Eleven! Oh, I realize they’re type- 
written, but a photograph enlargement 
would show they were typed in your office. 
Every typewriter has its own individuality, 
you know. Your clerks and office boys 
have heard me call you Alfred. Why, every 
time you’ve moved with me beside you 
someone has seen you. That’s enough, 
isn’t it? But now, on top of all that, you 
go and hand me exactly what I need on a 
gold plate.” 

He gazed at her stupidly. 

“Why, if now you don’t give me that 
check I shall simply go up to the Biltmore 
and register as Mrs. Alfred Tutt. I shall 
take a room and stay there until you offer 
me a proper inducement to move on.” She 
giggled delightedly. ‘“‘It’s marvelous— 
absolutely safe,”’ she quoted. ‘‘They can’t 
touch me. You’ll come across inside of two 
hours. If you don’t a word to the reporters 
will start things in the right direction.” 

“Don’t!” he groaned. “I must have 
been crazy. That was simply blackmail!’ 

“That’s exactly what it was!” she 
agreed. “There aren’t any letters except 
these typewritten ones, or photographs, or 
any evidence at all, but you’re going to give 
me five thousand dollars just the same. 
Just so that your wife won’t know what a 
silly old fool you’ve been. Where’s your 
check book, Alfred?” 

Tutt pulled out the bottom drawer of 
his desk and slowly removed his personal 
check book. With his fountain pen in his 
hand he paused and looked at her. 

“Rather than give you another cent I’d 
stand the gaff,’’ he remarked defiantly. 

“T know it,’’ she answered. ‘‘I looked 
you up before I came here the first time. 
You are good for exactly five thousand 
dollars.” 

Tutt filled out the check to cash and sent 
William across the street to the bank to 
have it certified. The sun was just sinking 
over the Jersey shore beyond the Statue of 
Liberty and the surface of the harbor 
undulated like iridescent watered silk. The 
clouds were torn into golden-purple rents, 
and the air was so clear that one could look 
down the Narrows far out to the open sea. 
Standing there by the window Mrs. Allison 
looked as innocently beautiful as the day 
Tutt had first beheld her. After all, he 
thought, perhaps the experience had been 
worth the money. 

Something of the same thought may 
have occurred to the lady, for as she took 
the check and carefully examined the 
certification she remarked with a distinct 
access of cordiality: ‘Really, Alfred, 
you're quite a nice little man. I rather 
like you.” 

Tutt stood after she had gone watching 
the sunset until the west was only a mass 
of leaden shadows. Then, strangely re- 
lieved, he took his hat and started out of 
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the office. Somewhat to 
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ETWEEN the plant of produc- 
tion and the port of Man’s 
Desire, lie the Doldrums. The plant 
has done its part—produced. The 
market waits: with its vast, unfillable 
desire to consume. The goods, dis- 
charged by plant, unknown or for- 
gotten by the public, stagnate in the 
doldrums of commerce. 


Without demand, without estab- 
lished desire, production is a risk 
and the product a liability. 


Elimination of the doldrums of 
commerce is the task of advertising. 
Through it risk has been taken out 
of production; direction and action 
given to consumption. 


Through advertising, wares have 
been made famous and their names 
of greater value than all the capital 


invested in the plants which own 
them. 


Many such names owe both their 


origin and their prominence to the 
house of N. W. AYER & SON. 


Our clients look to us for the 
expression of their written sales ar- 
guments; for the planning, based on 
fifty years of continuous and in- 
creasing effort, of their complete 
advertising operations. 


Our record is proof of our ability 
to render exceptional and economic 
advertising service. A like service 
is available to any house with man- 
ufacturing operations, market, and 
a scope of sales activities which 
make it possible for us to carry out 
our fixed policy; to make advertis- 
ing pay the advertiser. 
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“Well,” says Ma. “I can’t say I ap- 
prove of the demon Rum coming into our— 
your house, but once money is paid out, 
I like to see the goods—all the goods, de- 
livered,”’ she says. 

“What’s this leading up to?” I asked. 

“To the way that man Schultz cheats 
you!’’ says Ma. ‘“‘He didn’t send the Old 
Home Rye!” 

Believe you me, never have I been handed 
a meaner deal than that, no, not even the 
night Goldringer first heard of me and came 
to see my try-out for the big time and my 
pink tights didn’t come. 

“Ma!” says I. ‘‘Why don’t you call him 
up and find out why didn’t he?” 

“T’ve done that!’ she says. “And he 
claims on his oath it was sent with the rest. 
I spoke to the boy which brought it and 
then to Schultz himself. They both claim 
they give it to Rudie.”’ 

Rudie was the janitor but he had missed 
his profession. He had ought to of been a 
sleight-of-hand man for he could make 
things disappear in a way which would of 
delighted a morning matinee audience, es- 
pecially those under twelve years of age. 
Believe you me, though, he was never 
known to make anything grow where noth- 
ing had been before—not rabbits or even 
silk handkerchiefs, but its the truth that 
he had onct or twice caused a van- 
ished quart of cream to reappear 
if given a sufficiently hard call 
quick enough after it was missed. 
And the minute I heard he was 
cast for a part in my tragedy, I 
decided to hear him read his lines 
right off without no delay, be- 
cause it was practically impos- 
sible that he could of got away 
with more than a quart yet and 
I was prepared to go through the 
business of believing him when he 
come to the description of how 
he had dropped it by accident 
and too bad but it broke. 

Which was all right in theory 
but Rudie did nothing of the 
kind. Evidently so long as he 
was lying he had made up his 
mind it was as well to be killed for 
a case as a quart, as the poet says, 
and when I sent for him and he 
had kept me waiting while he 
sifted the ashes and pounded on 
the steam pipes and talked to the 
garbage man and gota light from 
the cop and chatted with the 
elevator-girl and a few little odds 
and ends like that just to show 
me where I got off, he finally decided to 
come up. Well, it was seven months to 
Xmas, so what could I expect? Any- 
ways, he finally made his entrance, down 
R. C. to footlights, in my Louis-size 
drawing-room leaving tracks behind him 
which Ma spotted with a angry eye as fast 
as he laid them, and with all the well-known 
courtesy of the proletariat he looked me in 
the eye. 

“Well?” he says. 

“Say, Trotsky!’ I says, for I had never 
liked this bird, as he was on one continued 
drunk. ‘Look here, Lenine,’’ I says, glad 
of the chance to insult him. “A case of fine 
whisky at sixty dollars net seems to of been 
avoidably detained in your dug-out. I ex- 
pect that with a little searching you can 
stumble on it. And as for that bottle you 
broke by accident, don’t bother to mention 
it,”’ I says, ‘‘because I am gladly doing so 
for you,” I says. ‘Only kindly find the 
rest and we will also forget about this morn- 
ing’s cream.”’ : 

Probably I hadn’t ought to of been so 
generous, for Rudie sort of swayed a little 
and give me a pleasant child-like smile out 
of his unshaved doormat of a face. 

“Dunno wash you mean!” he says, real 
pleasant. 

“Jim is right about the kick in that 
stuff,” I says eyeing him critically. ‘You 
certainly have a swell bun!” 

“Why, Mish La Tour!” says Rudie. 
“Don’t drink a dropsh! Never — never 
toush it.” 

And with that he gave a sigh of disap- 
pointment in me which made the place 
smell like a bar-room! 

“But of coush I’ll shee if itsh down 
stairsh!’’ he says. 

Well, there was no use in arguing with 
him, I could see that all right, all right, but 
I left him know I wasn’t swallowing any 
such a poor alibi as his own word. 
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‘All right, you second-hand shock ab- 
sorber!’”? I says. “‘Maybe I can’t jolt the 
truth out of you, but I will hand you one 
small piece of information before you take 
your reluctant departure. You'll find that 
whisky or the cops will. And if they don’t 
get me a judgment against you, one will 
come from heaven, that’s a cinch, for you 
not only got the stuff but you took it off a 
returning soldier which is a bigger crime 
than mere patriotic stealing would be,” I 
says. ‘‘ You wait.and see what’ll happen to 
you if you don’t come across! We got a 
long score to settle, we have, and right al- 
ways wins out in the end.” 

Well, he went away very proud and hurt 
to think I would suspect him of such a 
crime, he being that kind of a drunk. Do 
you get me? Of course! Gosh! How I do 
hate to see a person in liquor; really, I 
think prohibition will be a good thing for 
all of us, and was myself only storing up a 
little for exceptional reasons. 

And when a person begins talking about 
federal prohibition and their constitutional 
rights I can’t help but wonder why they 
don’t consider it in the physical as well as 
the political sense. 


Well, anyways, it was a blow to lose that 
Old Home, and awful irritating on top of 
Maude. And then, while pulling myself 
into one of these new accident-policy- 
destroying narrow skirts which belongs 
with what is through courtesy called my 
new walking suit, the hall-girl brought the 
mail and Musette give it to me in the midst 
of my negligee and struggles and I stopped 
dead when I seen the first letter, for it was 
marked ‘“‘Soldier’s Mail’? and only one 
which has some one expected home and at 
the same time welcome, can know how that 
particular mark thrills. Musette observed 
me register joy so she registers it too, and 
I tore open the envelope forgetting the skirt 
which had a deathgrip on my knees, and 
opened up the page in Jim’s dear hand- 
writing. 

Did you ever come to a time in your life 
where you had one trouble on top of an- 
other until it seemed like nothing more 
could possibly happen except maybe the 
end of the world, and then something still 
worse was pulled on you? You have! Well, 
this letter was pretty near the end of the 
world to me—at least a distinct postpone- 
ment of anything which could with any 
truth be called living. For Jim wasn’t 
coming back with the 70th after all! As I 
read his words in that dear boyish hand- 
writing of his which he never had time to 
learn to write better, being like myself 
quicker with his feet than hands, my eyes 
filled up with tears and I stumbled to the 
day-bed as good as I could with the skirt, 
and sat down. It seemed he had been put 
in charge of some special work in Paris and 
it might be six months before he’d get sent 
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home! Six months! And me getting all 
ready for a second honeymoon inside of 
six weeks! And instead of being out in the 
wholesome country with me at Saratoga or 
Long Beach or Niagara Falls or some place, 
he would be in Paris! That was what I had 
to face and any woman will readily under- 
stand my feelings. 

Believe you me, I didn’t care for Maude 
or the Old Home or the contract or any- 
thing for over three-quarters of a hour. 
And I had to wash my face and powder my 
nose three times after I was finally dressed 
on account of breaking down again when 
just completed. 

Whenever a person has a real sorrow 
come to them the best way to do is control 
it quick before it controls you. So after I 
had indulged in the womanly weep which 


I Am Not One to Let the News Get 
Ahead on Me and Have Acquired 
the Habit of Reading it Reguiar 


certainly was coming to me, I braced up and 
got into the new suit with the idea of taking 
as brisk a walk as it would allow of. Then 
I put on a new hat which I had intended 
for my second honeymoon but which would 
never see it or him, as it would undoubt- 
edly be out of style by the time Europe had 
made up its mind one way or another, and 
I was just going to leave when the bell rung 
and Ma come in to say it was a caller. 

“Tt’s that Mr. Mulvaney from the Wel- 
come Home Committee, the one that had 
you on the ’phone yesterday,” says Ma. 
And after a minute I kind of caught con- 
trol of myself and says well, all right, I 
would see him and went in. 

Well, it sure is strange the birds they 
pick out for these deeds of synthetic patri- 
otism. This one come from the neighbor- 
hood of Fourteenth Street and must of got 
his appointment of chief welcomer from the 
way he give the glad hand. You would of 
thought he was cranking a flivver that 
wouldn’t crank the way he kept on shaking 
after any real need was past. And if he was 
to of greeted each of the boys the way he 
done me, the army wouldn’t be demobi- 
lized in our generation! Also he had a suit 
on him which spoke for itself and a watch- 
chain which must of posed for them in the 
cartoons of Capital—do you get me? Sure! 
I and he had had a long talk on the tele- 
phone as per above, and so.as soon as he 
left go his cinch on my hand, he got right 
down to business. 

“Now, Miss La Tour—er—it—er—gives 
me great pleasure to think you will take 
charge of the Theatrical Women’s Divi- 
sion,” he says. 
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substantial to start on. So this is what I 
figured. Suppose we was to divide up that 
ten thousand, how many boys would it take 
care of, and how? 

Say we had ten men. A thousand each. 
Too much, of course. Twenty men. Five 
hundred perea. Stilltoomuch. Well, then 
forty men. Two fifty. Well, they could use 
it of course, but it was not a constructive 
idea. It was too much for a present and 
not enough to invest. So how about 80? 
Well, that was $125 per man. This was do- 
ing something pretty good by eighty men 
that would very likely need it, but it 
seemed sort of unfair not to take in more of 
the boys. So I split it again and had one 
hundred and sixty boys with $62.50 in their 
pockets. 

Well, I felt kind of good over this idea 
and there was only two real troubles with 
it which is to say that $31.25 for three hun- 
dred and twenty boys looked nicer if there 
was only some way to handle it right. But 
how? 

I put in another hard think and then I 
got it. The way to make that $31.25 a real 
present was to make it a payment on some- 
thing and then with the other hand pass 
out a job at the same time, which would not 
alone keep the soldier but allow him to 
cover the difference. 

And to get away with this all I needed 
now was a popular investment and 320 
perfectly good steady jobs. ; 

Well, with the Victory Loan the first 
part was easy enough, and I concluded to 
pay twenty-five dollars on each of three 
hundred and twenty one-hundred-dollar 
Victory Notes, making myself responsible 
for the lot the same as if I was a bank and 
getting a job for each note and having the 
giver of the job hold the note on the soldier 
and pay me the installments and I would 
pay myself back, or if not nobody would be 
stung outside of me, supposing anyone of 
them failed to come across. I was going to 
take a big lot for myself and another ten 
didn’t much matter. 

And then with the remaining $6.25’s, well 
I would pool that for leaflets enough to go 
around the whole division and on the leaflet 
I would have printed the facts and a list of 
the jobs and just what they was, with how 
much kale per week went with them, and 
see that the boys got them while the parade 
was forming and then it would be up to 
them because the home folks can only do so 
much and then its up to the army their 
own selves just as with munitions and sugar 
and red X work while the big show was on. 
They did the work but we gave them the 
job—we and the Germans. And now all 
we could do again was to give them a job— 
and its enough, judging from how they 


- went after the first one. 


And then, just as I come smack up 
against the awful fact of where would I get 
them jobs Ma come in and says the hot- 
dogs and liberty-cabbage which its the 
truth we always translate them into Amer- 
ican at our table, was getting cold and as 
long as I was paying for them I’d better eat 
them while they was fit. So I says all 
right and we went in and did so. 

Believe you me, it certainly is a re- 
markable thing the way you start on a 
afternoon’s work like I done, all full of 
vigor and strength and how your ideas and 
courage and everything will sort of leak 
away toward the time to put on the feed- 
bag at Evensong. And how again the ideas 
and pep comes back in the evening once 
you have eaten. There was almost perfect 
silence the first few minutes we sat down or 
would of been except for Ma taking her tea 
out of the saucer, which I can’t learn her 
not to do and the only way I keep her from 
disgracing me at the Ritz and ect, isto make 
sure she don’t order it. But when the first 
pangs was attended to I commenced to feel 
more conversational. 

“Work,” I says, thinking of what I had 
been thinking of. ‘Work is the one thing 
that stands by a person. Everything else 
in life can go bluey and their work will see 
them through. That’s why it’s been so 
popular all these years, and where these 
Bolsheviks make their big mistake. Be- 
cause they don’t work and not working they 
get bored to death and so they commence 
rioting. 

“Do you remember that quotation from 
that well-known cowboy poet, Omaha 
Kiyim, ‘Satan will find business still for 
idle hands to do’? How good that applies 
to strikes—idle hands—ain’t that perfect? 
And it written so long ago!” 

“How long?” says Ma. 

“Oh, I dunno. Maybe three hundred 
years,”’ I says. 
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Ma laid down her knife and spoon, she 
being quite entirely through, and looked 
me in the eye. 

“T willremember them words, daughter,” 
she says very solemn. ¥ 

And its the truth I never noticed how 
serious she was about it until I come to 
look back on it nearly three weeks later. 

_ And during that time which has been so 
immortally fixed in writing by the grandest 
book with the same name, I was as busy as 
the great American cootie is supposed to 
be on his native hearth—only it ain’t that 
piece of furniture but another, of course. 
Do you get me? I’m afraid so! Well I was 
as busy as what you think. To begin with 
I called a committee-meeting in the privacy 
of my grey French enamel boudoir where I 
wear my boudoir cap and have the day-bed 


hitched and this committee meeting con- 


sisted entirely of myself and the two fool 
dogs. And after I had gone through all 
the motions, I appointed myself a sub- 
committee of one to carry out the meeting’s 
resolutions and do all the work. 

This is about what would of happened if 
I had done it the regular way and asked 
Ruby Roselle and Maison Rosabelle and 
the other girls. We would of had a mahog- 
any table and a gavel and a pitcher of ice- 
water and a lot of hot-air and a wasted 
morning and in the end I would of been the 
goat anyways, so I thought why not do it 
single-handed in the first place and be 
done? [ could print all their names on the 
leaflets and they would be perfectly sat- 
isfied. 

So having got over the necessary for- 
malities as you might say, I accepted the 
nomination and got to work. Fortunately 
I wasn’t doing anything except a solo dance 
at the Palatial at supper-time and one 
picture. And so I had most of my days to 
myself. The Fixings on the Avenue grew 
and blossomed and so did my contribution 
to the Welcome Home Committee. I 
didn’t get to go to any of their meetings 
but I don’t imagine they even missed me 
at the time. And while the arches and 
other motion-picture scenery was being as 
completed as they ever would be, so was 
my list. My monument took up less space, 
but when you gave it the once-over it 
seemed maybe a little more rain-proof than 
the others. Apparently all there was to it 
was slips of paper six by eight with this 
printed on them. At the top it says: 


“WELCOME HOME” 


“Howpy Boys, AND OUR HEARTFELT 
THANKS! 


Do You NEED A JoB? HERE ARE THREE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY AND A VICTORY 
NoTE GorES WITH EVERYONE!”’ 


Then come the list. I will put down a 
part of it so you can realize what a assort- 
ment of things has to be done to keep the 
sieve in civilization. 


4 handsome juveniles for motion-picture 
work—stage experience unnecessary. 
2 experienced camera men. 
2 marcel-wavers. 
6 chemists, Marie La Tour Complexion 
Powder Co. 
2 salesmen, Marie La Tour TurkishgCig- 
arette Co. 
16 waiters, Palatial Hotel. 
1 traveling man, Marie La Tour Silk 
Underwear Co. 
2 experienced lineotypers } Motion Pic- 
2 experienced pressmen ture Gazette 
1 publicity man, experienced, Motion 
Picture Gazette 
3 fillum cutters 
1 stylish floorman. Must be handsome 
and refined, not over 30. Apply 
Maison Rosabelle, Hats and Gowns. 
1 orchestra complete, with leader. Apply 
“Chez La Tour” (my old joint of 
parlour-dancing days). 
30 chorus-men. 
2 sparring partners for Madame Griselda, 
the famous lady-boxer, 


And ect, add affinities, as the Romans 
used to say. And every one a real genuine 
job paying good money. And getting 
them nailed was no cinch, believe you me, 
except, of course, I being sucha prominent 
person I didn’t have as much trouble as 
some would of. Especially where a firm 
was using my name on something, they 
could hardly refuse me. I seen everybody 
personally myself, and only the bosses and 
in the end nobody had turned me down 
except the one from which I had bought 
my new roadster for Jim’s welcome home 
present and it was some roadster, being 
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neatly finished in pale lavender with 
yellow running-gear and a narrow red trim 
and tapestry upholstery on the seats which 
was so low and easy you involuntarily 
started to pull up the blankets after you 
got settled: You know, the kind of a car 
you have to look up from to see which way 
the cop is waving. 

Well, anyways, you would of thought 
the bird which had sold it to me for cash 
money, him being the manager of the 
luxurious car-corrall himself would offer to 
take on some of the boys. But ne, he says 
there was too many auto salesmen in the 
world already, and that they had ought to 
be diverted into selling some of the new 
temperance drinks where their trained 
imagination would undoubtedly be of 
great value. 

Well, anyways, he was the only one 
turned me down and I had theslips printed 
and stored away in a couple of cretone hat- 
boxes and commenced allotting the victory- 
note pledges. And then I tripped over the 
fact that I was a job short. There was the 
stuff all printed, and a job too short and it 
the night before the big parade! Well, I 
decided that when the time comesI would 
make the extra job if I couldn’t find it and 
believe you me I was as wore out looking 
for them as a Ham with his hair cut like a 
Greenwich Village masterpiece. Not that 
I ever saw one and I have often wondered 
where the artists which draw them that 
way, did. 

But in the meantime I had got hold of 
the Daley sisters, and Madame Braun and 
La Estelle, and Queenie King and a lot of 
other easy-lookers and had it all fixed for 
them to be on hand below Fourteenth 
Street at ten o’clock to give out the slips 
while the boys was mobilizing or whatever 
they callit. And then just as I was getting 
into the limousine with Musette and the 
two cretone hat boxes full and the two fool 
dogs and Ma, who would come up to me 
but Ruby Roselle with a new spring set of 
sables which it is remarkable how she does 
it in burlesque, still far be it from me to say 
a word about any person, having been in 
the theatrical world too long not to realize 
that it is seldom as red as it is painted and 
that the coating of black is only on the 
outside. 

Well, anyways, up she comes from her 
new flat which is only two doors from mine 
and a awful mean look in those green eyes 
of hers under a sixty dollar hat that looked 
it, while mine cost seventy-five and looked 
fifteen, which is far more refined only Ruby * 
would never believe that: which is one 
main difference between her and I. And 
she stopped me with one of those deadly 
‘sweet womanly smiles and says in a voice 
all milk and honey and barbed wire, she 
says: 

“‘How’s this, dearie, about the Theatri- 
cal Ladies Committee,” she says. “I only 
just heard of it from Dottie Daley,” she 
ra “What was it made you leave me 
Oo ? ” 

Well, seeing that the armistice was not 
yet broken I felt I might let her distribute 
a few leaflets, although I had left her name 
off the signatures at the bottom on account 
of her never having proved she wasn’t a 
alien enemy to anything besides dramatic 
art, which hadn’t to be proved. So I 
handed her a string of talk. about this 
being a small affair and how I had thought 
she would of been too busy to do anything 
just now, which made her mad because 
there is some talk on account of that she 
wasn’t working just then. But she took 
a few leaflets and read the signature at 
the bottom, “‘Theatrical Ladies’ Welcome 
Committee,’’ and got real red in the face. 

“Why, my friend Mr. Mulvaney spoke 
to me about this!”’ she says. “I was to 
of been treasurer, or something! Do you 
mean to say you spent ten thousand 
dollars on them!” and she pointed to the 
leaflets like a one-act small-time. 

“Yep!”’ I says. “Take ’em home and 
try ’em on your piano!” I says. ‘But you 
will have please to pardon me now. I got 
to beat it!” 

And with that I climbed in with the rest 
of the family and we was rushed down 
town to N. Y.’s Bohemian Quarter, where 
the 70th Division was about to hang 
around waiting to parade. Which it is 
certainly remarkable the places the highly 
moral U. S. A. Government picks out for 
her soldiers to wait about in, say from 
Paris to Washington Square, and I think 
their wives and sweethearts have stood for 
a good deal of this sort of thing, to say 
nothing of wives and sisters being kept 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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Right below was a open space at the 
head of this particular column, where the 
officers and color-bearers and ect was. 
Rosco and Ted was getting a picture of 
them. But whileI generally watcha camera, 
this time I didn’t on account of watching 
the kids. And as I looked that rotten old 
balcony broke and one of them, a little 
girl, fell through and hung there, caught by 
her skirt, and it a ragged one at that. 
Everybody screamed and yelled and sort of 
drew back, which is the first way people act 
at a horror before they begin to think. 
yelled myself, but I started toward her, be- 
cause the radicals couldn’t reach her from 
above and from below the ground was fully 
twenty feet away and nothing but a fence 
with spikes and a dummy window-ledge 
way to one side. But I had a idea I might 
make it for what with two generations on 
the center trapeze and never a drop of 
liquor and not to mention what I done in 
pictures, I think quicker than some and 
act thesame. But my new skirt prevented, 
and ahead of me dashed a soldier. 

In a minute he had scaled the wall and 
worked his way along the spikes to that 
ledge, and then while the crowd watched 
breathlessly he had that kid under one 
arm and was back on the wall again. He 
held her close, turned around, crouched 
down and then jumped. And as he jumped 
I screamed and run forward, for oh! It 
was Jim! 

I don’t know how I got there, but when 
I come to I and that scared kid was all 
mixed up in his arms and the three of us 
crying to beat the band which had struck 
up and the crowd yelling like mad. And it 
was a peach of a stunt, believe you me. 

“Didn’t you get my cable?” Jim says. 
And I says no, and we clinched again. And 
then we heard a funny, purring sound right 
behind and broke loose and turned around 
and there was that devil of a Ted taking a 
close-up! 

“Hold it! Damn you, hold it another 
ten feet!’’ yells Rosco, who was dancing 
around like a regulation director, just back 
of Ted. “Fine, fine! Oh, boy, what a 
pair of smiles! Say, folks, we shot the 
whole scene—some News Weekly Feature. 

Honest you would of thought he had 
gone crazy! And that bone-headed crowd 
couldn’t make out was the whole thing 
staged or real. Believe you me, I had to 
pinch myself to know was it real or not, but 
thank God it was, it was! And after 
nearly two years! Do you know how that 
feels? Give a guess! And then, just as I 
thought now this cruel war and everything 
is over, why that roughneck of a officer 
give the order to fall in and of course Jim 
had to and left me there with that kid in 
my arms for Ted to make a couple of stills 
for the papers. 

Believe you me, I couldn’t tell how many 
he took, or when, because seeing Jim so 
sudden and unexpected had pretty near 
killed me, and I couldn’t say anything 
much about the parade either, because 
something kept me from seeing it and I 
guess it was my own glad tears. Anyways, 
I had three wet handkerchiefs in my bag 
when I got home and one of them a perfect 
stranger’s. 

Well, of course, I expected the parade 
would break up when it struck Harlem and 
the boys would hurry right home. And did 
they? They didnot! I hurried right home 
all right all right, but not so Jim. And for 
a long while I was sitting there in one of my 
trousseau dresses and a fearful state of 
mind over what had he done to get killed 
since I last seen him. But hours went by 
and still he didn’t come. And I didn’t 
know his ’phone or where he was or any- 
thing. The only clue I had that the whole 
business was a fact and no dream was 
the cable, which had come after he did, 
caphows he would be home as arranged after 
all. 
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Believe you me, I hope never to live 
through another twenty-four hours like 
them that followed, because I couldn’t eat 
or sleep, not knowing where he was. 

Next morning I wouldn’t even look at 
the papers. which was Sunday and full of 
our and the division’s pictures. And Mon- 
day was worse, because even although Jim 
might be alive none of the hospitals nor 
yet the morgue had him, and so I com- 
menced to think he had gone back on me. 
A telegram come from the coast saying 
“Great Sunday story bring Rosco con- 
tract follows,” but what did I care for that 
stuff without Jim? Ma was very silent. all 
this time, and kept in her room a lot, with 
the door shut. And then late Monday 
afternoon the door-bell rung, and my heart 
leaped to my feet like it had done at every 
tinkle for 48 hours, and I went myself, but 
it was only Ruby Roselle and Mr. Mul- 
vaney of the Committee with her! The 
men that girl knows! Well, she sees them 
in another light than I and it’s a good 
thing all tastes don’t run the same. 

Ruby cuddled down into her kolinsky 
wrap and give me the fish-eye, as she ad- 
dressed me in her own sweet way as a 
woman to her best enemy. 

“Dearie,” she says, tucking in a imagi- 
nary curl. ‘‘Dearie, Johnnie here was over 
to my flat and we got speaking of you by 
accident, and he’s anxious to know where’s 
the money he gave you, and why no deco- 
rations as was intended?” 

“Yes, Miss La Tour,” says the old bird, 
which it was plain she had made a even 
more perfect fool of him than he had been 
before. ‘Yes, Miss La Tour, it’s a serious 
thing,’ he says. “‘I understand you didn’t 
really call even one meeting and as for 
decorations Well, what can you tell 
Sites 

Well, I told him how I come to think of 
what I thought of, and the jobs which I had 
319 of and the notes and all, and while I 
talked I could see plain enough that I was 
getting in worse every minute, because 
they had come determined to find me 
guilty, and no matter what I said, it would 
of listened queer with them two pairs of 
glassy eyes on me. 

“T had a hunch,” I wound up, “that 
maybe something a little substantial would 
be welcome,” I says, “‘because after all a 
person can’t live on plaster arches and 
paper flowers, and three hundred and 
nineteen jobs ought to take care of a con- 
siderable percent of the ones that need it,’’ 
I says. “‘And so while your arches are all 
right,” I says, “‘you must admit they are 
principally for show.” 

When I got through Mr. Mulvaney 
cleared his throat and didn’t seem to know 
just how to go on; but Ruby give him an 
eye, and so he cleared his throat again and 
changed back to her side. 

“This is all most irregular,’’ he says very 
dignified. ‘‘Most irregular. You will cer- 
tainly have to appear before the general 
committee and give them an accounting. 
What you have done amounts to a misuse 
of public funds!” 

I nearly fainted at that! But before I 
could say a word a voice spoke up from the 
doorway. 

“Like hell it does!’ said Jim, which 
that dear kid had left himself in with his 
key and listened to the whole business. 
“Like hell it’s a misuse!’’ he says, coming 
into the room and putting his arm around 
me. ‘You just let the public and the 
soldiers take their choice! Give all the 
facts to all the newspapers and we will 
furnish the photographs free! Go to it! 
Get busy! And—get out!” 

Well, they got, and what happened then 
I will not go into because there are things 
even a self-centered woman won’t put on 
paper! Poor Jim, and him back in camp 
to get deloused and de-mobilized and his 
tooth-brush, and a few parting words of 
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appreciation and ect these past 48 hours 
which it seems is the rule for all soldiers, 
and I suppose they did need the rest after 
that parade before taking up domestic life 
once more. 

Well, anyways, that afternoon late, 
while him and me was thoroughly enjoying 
our joint contract and the Sunday spreads 
with our pictures and all, in walks Ma with 
her hat and dolman on and a suit-case in 
one hand, and ’Frisco, the he-snake in his 
box, in the other hand. 

“For the love of Mike, Ma Gilligan, 
where are you going to?” I says, looking 
at her idly. 

“T’m leaving you forever!’’ says Ma, in 
a deep voice., 

“Leaving us? Whatter you mean, 
leaving us?” I says, taking notice and my 
head off Jim’s shoulder. 

“I’m going back to work,” says Ma. 
“T’m not going to be dependent on you no 
longer,’’ she says, ‘‘nor a burden in my old 
age,” she says. “‘And now that you got 
Jim back I shall only be in the way, so 
good-bye, God bless you!” 

“Why, Ma Gilligan!” I yells, jumping 
to my feet. “‘How you talk! Besides what 
on earth do you think you could do?” 

“Oh, I got a job,” she flashes, proudly. 
“T’m going back to the circus!” 

Believe you me, that pretty near had me 
floored. 

“The circus!” I says. ‘‘What nonsense! 
Why a trapezer has to be half your age 
to say nothing of weight!” 

“I’m not going on no trapeeze at my 
years!” says Ma. ‘‘I’m going back as Fat 
Lady. One hundred a week and expenses!” 

All of asudden I realized the full meaning 
of them doughnuts and cocoa and ect she 
had eat these past months. She had been 
deliberately training and as usual was suc- 
cessful. I sprung to my feet and hung 
around Ma’s neck like a ten-year old. 

“Oh, Ma!” I says. ‘“‘Don’t! Please 
don’t go back! Whatever would we do 
without you?” I says. And Jim added his 
entreaties. 

“Why Ma Gilligan, what bally rot!’ he 
says, which it’s quite noticeable the 
amount of English he’s picked up over 
there. ‘What a silly ass you are, old dear!” 
he says. ‘‘Here we are going to California 
and who would cook for us if not you,” 
he says, “with the cook-question like it is 
out there?” 

Well, that weakened Ma considerable, 
for cooking is her middle name. So she set 
down the suit-case. 

“Ma!” I begged her. “‘We couldn’t have 
too much of you, and you would never be 
in the way or a burden no matter what the 
scales say. For heaven’s sake take off that 
hat, it’s too young for you, and burden us 
with the first home cooking Jim has had in 
two years!”’ 

Well, she give in at that, and set down 
the snake and her dolman and pocket- 
book. 

“Well, all right then!” she says. “I’ll 
stay!”’ Which is about all the emotion Ma 
ever shows. ‘‘ Whew, but it’s hot in here!’’ 
she says and turns to open the window and 
we left her do it, because we seen she 
didn’t want us to notice her tears. And as 
she opened it she gives a shriek and leans 
way over, grabbing at something. And 
hardly had she yelled than from below 
come a holler and a flow of language the 
like of which I had never heard, no not 
even at the studio when something went 
wrong! Then Ma commenced to laugh 
something hysterical and pulled herself 
back in through the window and leaned 
against the side of it, hollering her head off. 

“What is it?” I says. 

“Tt’s Maude!” gasps Ma. “She was 
shut under the winder and when I opened 
it she fell out and lit on Rudie’s head which 
was sitting right underneath.” 

Well, we could hardly hear her for the 
noise in the kitchen. The dumb-waiter was 
buzzing like all possessed. I and Jim rushed 
out and there, lickety-split, come the dumb- 
waiter only it was more inarticulate than 
dumb by then, and on it the case of Old 
Home lacking only three quarts. 

“T find your viskey, Miss La Tour!” says 
Rudie’s voice, very weak and shaky from 
below. “I chust find him and send him 
right away, quick!”’ 

“Thanks old dear!’’ chortled Jim. 
“Come up and have a drink on me!”’ 

“No tanks!” yelled Rudie. “I’m leaving 
this blace right now foreffer!’’ 

Well, we should worry! I turned to Jim, 
a big load off my mind. 

“Jim,” I says solemnly. ‘‘There is the 
three hundred and twentieth job!” 
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mc Champion Dependability 
Has No Substitute 


HE heavy demand for Champion dependability made and 

keeps Champion Spark Plug production the largest in the world. 

Champion Spark Plugs have kept pace with spark plug require- 
ments that are daily more exacting and varied. 

The history of perfecting the internal combustion engine to 
its present high efficiency is paralleled by the remarkable record 
of Champion advancement in spark plug reliability, endurance 
and certainty of performance. 

The greater resisting power of our famous number 3450 
Insulator to temperature changes, shocks and vibration, together 
with our patented asbestos gasket construction, are a few of the 
reasons for Champion dependability. 

Ce The world-wide reputation of the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
gal Thre ol , pany’s engineering and experimental laboratories has long been 
depended upon by many manufacturers of gasoline motors for the 
solution of their spark plug problems. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug specially designed for every 
, type of engine. Make sure the name ‘‘Champion”’ is on the in- 
: WA sulator as well as the world trade mark on the box. 
e tiagl, See your dealer today. He can supply you. 


os i ; pee > i Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


; nS —— Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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This was before the Hungarians decided 
to challenge the world’s opinion by means 
of an armed protest. I would say at once 
that that is what Hungary’s little war with 
Rumania amounts to. And I think I am 
justified in saying also that the Hungarian 
descent into the maelstrom of Bolshevism 
has been a more or less calculated affair 
from the beginning and was designed to 
frighten the world into consideration for 
the country’s interests. That this move- 
ment should get out of hand was inevitable, 
but that it will ever go far with such a pop- 
ulation is unlikely, unless, as is predicted, it 
be joined eventually to a movement in 
which all Western Europe may be confed- 
erated. The,Hungarians tried every other 
means in their own defense before they 
withdrew themselves behind the world’s 
great bugaboo. 

Their enemies grant them just one thing: 
They say they are the most expert propa- 
gandists on earth. But this is only a way 
ef avoiding the use of a shorter and uglier 
word. The phrase ‘‘ Hungarian propaganda”’ 
on the lips of a Serb or a Czech or a Ru- 
manian has in it a tang of scornful bitter- 
ness which denotes to the listening ear a 
gamut of emotions that includes both jeal- 
ousy and fear. 

The Hungarians are excellent propa- 
gandists. There can be no two opinions on 
that point. But so is any good lawyer pre- 
senting the case of his client at the bar of 
justice. They have an organization called 
The National Integrity League. It has a 
membership of nearly five millions and the 
business of its executive council is to pre- 
pare and to circulate as widely as possible 
pamphlets and papers—to say nothing of 
maps and diagrams and scientific analy- 
ses—in which Hungary’s defense is set 
forth in every imaginable detail. 


The Hungarian Battle Cry 
Many an able lawyer would not balldat a 


false statement, perhaps, if he thought it, 


would serve his purpose better than the 
truth, but if he is dealing with subject mat- 
ter already proved and spread on the 
records he has to trim pretty close to facts 
and content himself with presenting them 
in as favorable a light as possible. In their 
propaganda the Magyars have trimmed 
fairly close to historic record and indis- 
putable exactitudes, and they have yielded 
points the while to their adversaries with a 
curiously disarming courtesy and open- 
mindedness. 

The battle cry of The National Integrity 
League, and indeed of the whole Hungarian 
population, is: ‘Nem! Nem! Soha!” 
This means ““No! No! Never!” and it is 
displayed on banners and posters every- 
where above a map of Hungary cut up into 
five small pieces. Perhaps no multitude 
ever voiced a battle cry so charged with 
hopeless anguish. 

The Hungarians are an interesting people 
and Lucifer-proud. And, kindless accusa- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, they 
do not plead for exclusion from the list of 
defeated and responsible nations. Their 
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enemies say they do. They say they whine 
like whipped hounds and plead that they en- 
tered the war only because they were forced 
to do so and that therefore they should not 
be punished. This is not true in my expe- 
rience; and like my peace-mission pro- 
fessor I have talked with everybody from 
Count Karolyi down to plowboys. They 
express a bitter regret that by their re- 
spected alliances, by their geographical 
position, by their economic necessities, by 
the first law of Nature indeed, they were 
compelled to continue to spend themselves 
in a cause which to them was no cause at 
all, and for principles against the applica- 
tion of which they themselves had been 
struggling for centuries; but they cannot 
be convinced ,that they acted otherwise 
than honorably in and throughout their 
participation in the conflict. They acknowl- 
edge their responsibility, both original and 
eventual, with the utmost frankness. That 
they felt any impulse to resist the call to 
arms they deny absolutely. A certain 
socialist element did resist, and continued 
to do so always, but the Magyars as a whole 
responded willingly enough and fought 
with tenacity and with all their ability and 
resources from the beginning to the terrible 
end. They were the best troops Austria 
had, and one of the enemies respected on 
the Entente side. 

Yet, whatever they or anyone may say 
about it, it is true that they had no choice. 
As the negative half of the Dual Monarchy 
they had no separate representation in 
international affairs and had long since 
surrendered the right to maintain a sepa- 
rate army. The Hungarian regiments were 
officered by Austrians, and no word of com- 
mand in the Austrian Army was ever per- 
mitted in the Magyar language. A notable 
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detail in this connection is that when 
the original army had to be augmented by 
general mobilization the question of the 
word of command became so acute that in 
the end the Austrian officers had to yield 
and learn the Magyar words in order 
to restrain wholesale disobedience. The 
Magyars may have understood German 
well enough, but they refused to acknowl- 
edge it. 

They had no choice but to enter the war 
and stay with it, but in their defeat they do 
not offer this fact as a defense. Rather all 
those I have met have resented the sugges- 
tion of it and have said that if they had 
been able to choose they would have chosen, 
as they did, to stand by their allies. More- 
over, they hated Serbia and feared Russia; 
and thinking that the war on their part was 
directed solely against these two historic 
enemies they went into it with the eager- 
ness of loosed hounds. 

It was only after the conflict developed 
into a world war and in the light of its 
eventual revelations that they began to 
see it as a crime and to suffer the dread 
certainty that it would engulf them in irre- 
trievable ruin. 

With Rumania’s entrance their war, in 
their opinion, became a war of defense. 
They think Rumania bargained against 
them and struck them in the back, and their 
hatred for Rumania, once nothing more 
than a mild contempt, became the con- 
suming passion which sustains them now 
in their defiance of the peacemakers. 

This is the line of talk one hears in Buda- 
pest. They do not expect sympathy. They 
have tried to present their case to the world, 
but in doing so they think they have antici- 
pated nothing but a cool and calculated un- 
derstanding. But they think also that they 
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have appealed to the world 
and have expected at least 
in their behalf. Instead of w 
themselves despoiled on thej; 

To begin with, may I offer 
conceded claim that the Hj 
maintained the borders that 
broken for more than a thou; 
have my history of Hungary 
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the war and all the disput 
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when the Dual Monarchy f¢ 
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In spite of invasions, subj 
historic vicissitudes without | 
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that no conqueror has ever 
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the leadership of a somewl 
person called Prince Arpad 
lished at once a system of govel 
which chosen nobles defen 
encircling series of castle f 
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They were pagans. In th 
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phrase—which has done so much to affect 
the world complications that have to be 
dealt with—Mr. Wilson had in mind such 
peoples as the Poles, the Armenians, the 
Czechs, perhaps, and the Jugoslavs. Should 
he not also have been thinking of the Hun- 
garians—if it is true that we never were at 
war with the enemy peoples—because they 
have made a greater effort than any other 
people in Europe to apply this principle to 
themselves? 

Kossuth, in appealing for the world’s 
sympathy and support when Hungary was 
making her last attempt to break away 
from Austrian domination, was the first to 
define it. He called it ‘‘self-disposal.”” But 
when Mr. Wilson launched his phrase into 
the eager minds of men the Magyars were 
fighting desperately alongside the German 
Austrians. 

The Great Alféld of Hungary is the 
largest and perhaps therichest plain in Cen- 
tral Europe. There are two Alfélds. The 
Little Alféld is a swampy plain in the west 
of the state and is divided from the great 
central basin by a range of low hills running 
from northeast to southwest. The Great 
Alféld is traversed from north to south by 
the Danube and the Tisza, a master river 
and its principal tributary, while the plain 
is drained by many small tributaries of 
these two rivers, all of which rise within the 
borders of the state in the valleys of the 
surrounding mountains, which lie, range 
on range, almost completely encircling the 
land like the rim of a vast cup. 

The Alféld is the agricultural part of the 
state, and though it contains only about a 
third of the population it produces perhaps 
eighty per cent of the foodstuffs consumed 
by the whole people, and formerly exported 
large quantities of grain. This is the coun- 
try that is left to the Hungarians; this and 
the rolling country west of the Danube, 
which supports a few herds and flocks and 
is devoted to a mixed agriculture of a not 
very profitable character. 

The counties of the Banat, claimed by 
the Serbs, are also very rich in the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs—wheat, corn, hogs and 
cattle—and when the Serbs took possession 
of them, with the French thrust in as a 
buffer against possible Rumanian aggres- 
sion—they captured large stores of reserve 
supplies; enough, it is said, to feed ten 
million people for three months. They im- 
médiately instituted a blockade against 
Hungary, and one of the arguments of the 
Hungarians is that by withholding these 
supplies from distribution in order that they 
might profit with the smuggling profiteers 
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the Serbs complicated the food situation 
and added greatly to the widespread suffer- 
ing and to the danger of social upheaval. If 
the stocks had been sold to the food com- 
mission for resale in the congested centers 
of population—Vienna and Budapest—the 
general conditions would have been greatly 
improved. 

This was before Hungary went back to 
war, however. She could hardly expect to 
get food supplies while she is unsubmis- 
sive. 

And one cannot look upon this action of 
the Serbs with any real disapproval. It 
may have been an unwise and ungenerous 
action, but surely it was justifiable as a 
reprisal which they would have been more 
or less than human to forgo. Their terrible 
retreat of 1915, the actual starvation of 
tens of thousands of their women and chil- 
dren and aged, their long exile and the 
stripping of their country by the invading 
hosts are not to be forgotten, and it is not 
likely that any Serb could be deeply moved 
by the distress of a German or a Magyar. 
And the Serb leaders are not greatly con- 
cerned about Bolshevism either. They are 
a ‘peasant people with a peasant king” 
and have had their training in a land in 
which there has been little to divide except 
the labor which has wrung from it a living 
for them all. 

The mountains in the northwest of Hun- 
gary, occupied by the Czechs and Slovaks, 
are rich in mines, while cattle-breeding on a 
large scale has been developed on their 
slopes and in their high-lying basins and 
valleys. They are also splendidly wooded. 
The northeastern Carpathian boundary 
land, a strip of which is left to Hungary 
for the time being—or was until it was cut 
off by the Rumanian and Czech Armies— 
is also rich in timber and mines, but is 
otherwise unproductive. 

But Transylvania! To say nothing of 
the fact that in Transylvania are centered 
the oldest traditions and the warmest affec- 
tions of the Magyars, it has been always 
their treasure house as well. The territory 
delimited by the original Rumanian claim 
embraces vastly more than Transylvania 
and a large portion of Hungary’s resources 
that have not been annexed by others. It 
is a wonderful land, rich in mines and for- 
ests and fine agricultural valleys and hill 
slopes. It produces herds and flocks and is 
famous for its centers of horse-breeding. 
Also it has developed some great industries 
and its economic value has been increased 
to a tremendous extent in recent years by 
the discovery of natural gas. 
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The mountain barrier which rims this 
land, and which the Rumanians would re- 
move far into the interior of the Greater 
Rumania of their dreams, stood always in- 
tact against the Turkish invasion and was 
held by a mixture of peoples—the same 
mixture no doubt that makes an ethno- 
graphic map of the country look to-day so 
much like an enlarged picture of some fear- 
ful disease germ on a microscopic slide. 
But the fighting men and leaders were 
mostly Magyars always. 

Since the purpose of all this detail is to 
emphasize the geographical unity of Hun- 
gary it is necessary to go a bit further and 
point out a few of the results of this unity. 
The principal valleys of the Carpathians 
all open upon the Hungarian plain; the 
foodstuffs for the people are produced in 
these valleys and in the lowlands, while 
other materials necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a nation’s life come from the 
highlands. 

In consequence all round the rim of the 
basin have grown up important market 
centers; great towns through which the 
highlands and the lowlands exchange their 
commodities. In these towns all the coun- 
try’s chief industries also have been estab- 
lished as a natural result of their proximity 
to the regions pf raw materials. They are 
linked up by an almost complete circle of 
railroads and highways and are all joined 
by main lines of railroad to the capital, the 
railroads having been for the most part the 
property of the state. 


The Transylvanian Tangle 


Budapest is naturally the economic cen- 
ter of the country and would seem to be 
indispensable to many of the towns that 
are being taken away from Hungary now, 
and that are cut off by mountain barriers 
and a complete lack of facilities of com- 
munication from other central markets. 

If all the claims against Hungary are 
allowed by the Peace Conference the coun- 
try will be deprived, her people say, of most 
of her natural resources. 

Of her eight million acres of forest land 
she will have left less than a million anda 
half acres, while her coal will be reduced by 
more than half and her iron production by 
more than eighty per cent. And she expects 
to lose the greater part of her industries. 
Of her 19,916 kilometers of railway she ex- 
pects to have left only 7515 kilometers. 

The eyes of the Hungarians, however, are 
seldom turned to the northward. Their 
hearts yearn toward the south and ache 

over the loss of 
Transylvania. 
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They grant that in 
Transylvania there 
are nearly three 
million Rumanians, 
but they are not 
willing to have 
these people detach 
from Hungary all 
the territory they 
have been per- 
mitted to occupy, 
together with large 
tracts to which 
Hungarians deny 
them title either 
nationalistic or his- 
toric. 

In Transylvania 
the Magyars have 
been the rulers, the 
owners of the great 
estates and the de- 
velopers of the re- 
sources of the 
land—they and the 
Saxons. They have 
paid the greater 
part of the taxes 
and must continue 

“to do so if prop- 

erty rights are re- 
spected under Ru- 
Manian sover- 
eignty. 

Their superior 
culture is denied by 
nobody,. but the 
Rumanians explain 
it by accusing them 
of age-long perse- 
cution and sup- 
pression. They say 
they have been de- 
nied the right to 
be educated, denied 
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We thought we knew what to Whatto Buy-When to Buy- How Much We used to buy whe 
buy. We thought we knew the thought we could buy che 
tastes of customers, the character or when we found we were 


of our market, the goods that of something, or when some: 
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would move best and bring the biggest profit. facturer’s salesman offered us a fancy discot 
But we put a little Burroughs Adding Machine But our little Burroughs has taught us 
at work, totaling cash and charge sales by depart- systematic turnover is better than any sup 
ments, inventorying stock at frequent intervals, advantage of novelty, price or season. 
and giving us information that we didn’t use to Now we buy at regular intervals, based a 
have, because it used to cost too much to get it— actual turnover of the goods—we’re never 
Then we found goods on our shelves that ought stock of a profit-maker and we never load our 
to have been sold long since, departments in the up with a two years’ supply of a slow-seller. 
store that didn’t pay as they should, charge accounts The information which we get from 
that always had a big balance against us, lines Burroughs is worth a good deal to us —in fe 
that weren’t popular and didn’t move. could not operate without it. 
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Blow Much 


ar Burroughs gave us the answer to “How 
312” as easily as to ‘‘What and When?” 


\e know what we sold in each line in each 
9th of last year, and we watch our inventory 
cbuy accordingly. In a retail business, ‘‘on the 
e’’ means “‘overhead,”’ and “‘long credit’’ means 
Hiecessary capital.” 

jie amazing thing is that our increased profit 
dy comes so largely from one of the first things 
(1001 boy learns—addition. 

Firroughs Machines are profit-makers because 
» make adding easy and accurate. 

fitomatic totals mean regular informa- 

ton which to run the business, and 

>racy means saving of pennies that pay 

‘he machine over and over. 


Talk it over with the Burroughs repre- 
smtative when he calls. He will tell you 
ist How, in your business, a Burroughs 
ill help you to get the correct answers to 
1e problems—What to buy—When to 
1y—How much—just as it has done for 
ie Pfeiffer Jewelry Company. 
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the right to speak their own language or 
even to pray in their own language. Be 
that as it may, the only language they know 
for the most part is Rumanian, and their 
brothers in Rumania are only about two 
per cent less illiterate than they—this 
small gain having been made in Rumania 
proper within the generation that is now 
in its youth. 

With regard to the language question the 
Hungarian law says that the teaching of 
Magyar in state schools and universities is 
obligatory, while the teaching of the lan- 
guages of the various nationalities is per- 
mitted. In private schools the language of 
instruction “is freely determined by the 
founders or supporters.’’ And so lax has 
been the application of the law with regard 
to Magyar that in Transylvania Rumanian 
is and has been for many years the language 
of instruction in nine-tenths of the schools 
supported by the public purse. And this in 
spite of the fact that the Magyars have 
paid a large percentage of the taxes and 
that in only two counties have the Ru- 
manians a majority of eighty per cent in 
the population. As for the right to pray in 
their own language, the Rumanians have 
filled the country with their Greek-Oriental 
churches without let or hindrance and have 
enjoyed as much freedom of worship as 
the 1,500,000-odd Roman Catholics, the 
1,400,000-odd Protestants, and the 250,000 
Jews who are destined to be liberated with 
them when they are gathered under the 
flag of a Greater Rumania. 

By way of afew details: The Rumanians 
had in Hungary at the end of 1917 five 
seminaries, six preparatory schools for 
teachers, four colleges, one manual-training 
school, one ordinary high school, one com- 
mercial high school, and more than three 
thousand elementary schools in which the 
language of instruction was Rumanian. 
There were also some six thousand churches 
and priests of the Greek-Oriental persua- 
sion. For the year 1917 the Hungarian 
Government spent 7,746,533 kronen on the 
Rumanian religious establishment, and 
7,767,765 kronen for the maintenance of 
Rumanian schools. Some of this may have 
been hurried reform due to the lesson the 
war was then teaching, but not all of it. 
Such a stride of progress from unqualified 
oppression could hardly have been accom- 
plished in a single year. 


United on Territorial Rights 


All of which is from the Hungarian point 
of view. And it appears to be a fact that 
Hungary’s enemies are able to attack her 
line of defense only by flat denials of her as- 
sertions or by certain wholesale accusations 
which, though they undoubtedly do apply 
to the Magyars, apply as well for the same 
period of history to most of the peoples of 
Europe; accusations of a feudal spirit dom- 
inating the ruling classes and a general dis- 
regard on their part for the welfare of the 
masses. 

The Magyar nobles to-day attempt to 
defend themselves against the charge of 
having oppressed the many alien nationali- 
ties under their control by saying that the 
same fate was meted out to the lower orders 
of their own race. It is a poor defense, but 
it acquits them in 
some degree of par- 
tiality. This wasdue 
to the character of 
their social organiza- 
tion and the system 
under which they 
were bred for gener- 
ations. 

More than forty- 
five per cent of the 
Magyar peasantry 
are to all intents and 
purposes little bet- 
ter than serfs even 
now. Of the 66,609 
large landowners in 
Hungary 48,121 are 
Magyars, and from 
time immemorial 
these few among the 
millions have im- 
posed upon the 
millions a ruthless 
overlordship which 
resulted in a social 
disproportion that is 
hardly equaled any- 
where else in Europe. 
But the landowners 
have been made to 
recognize their own 
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iniquity, and the distribution of land among 
the “‘lacklanders,’”’ as they are called, was 
in orderly progress long before Bolshevist 
propaganda even began to make headway 
among the people. 

The ruling class did try in a haphazard 
kind of way to Magyarize the whole popu- 
lation. As I have said, it was their dearest 
wish, but it seems to have been more of a 
wish than a definite intention. In this con- 
nection they are rather amusing these days. 

You say to one of them, ‘But you know 
you tried to rob these people of their na- 
tionality and turn them into Magyars!” 

And his answer is almost sure to be, 

“Yes; and a fine job we made of it, didn’t 
we!” 
They have no delusions with regard to 
what they may expect. Though they pas- 
sionately desire that their ancient borders 
shall be left intact, they recognize that the 
peaceful penetration of the peoples and the 
propaganda of their brethren on the outside 
have succeeded and that with the principle 
of self-determination applied by general 
consent they can hope for nothing better 
than a compromise with the nations that 
surround them. Their contention is that in 
annexing Rumanized Transylvania the Ru- 
manians have no right to extend their lines 
into pure Magyar territory and annex mil- 
lions of Magyars; that the Czechs in an- 
nexing the Slovaks have no right to cross 
Slovakian boundaries and on wholly eco- 
nomicgroundstake over cities and territories 
that at least are more Magyar than any- 
thing else; and that the Serbs, who are 
really refugees on the north bank of the 
Danube, have no right at all, either ethno- 
graphic or historic, to the rich areas they 
demand. If the Serbs would base their 
claims on their victory in arms and quote 
the time-honored declaration that ‘To the 
victors belong the spoils,” instead of somuch 
sentiment, they would be able to under- 
stand and to accept the situation with a 
better grace. 

Though their differences among them- 
selves are many and great, on the issue of 
their territorial rights the Hungarians stand 
together as oneman. They say they placed 
themselves unreservedly in the hands of 
the Peace Conference and that they had no 
wish to do anything but obey. But their 
wish to obey was based upon a hope that 
they would get what they would regard 
as a square deal. According to their belief 
they are not getting it, and to-day the 
peasant, however Bolshevist he may 
think he is, enshrines ‘‘ Nem! Nem! Soha!” 
with his household saints, while the prince 
takes an oath for himself and his sons that 
neither he nor they will ever take any 
man’s hand in péace until these rights are 
recognized and restored. It is a brave oath, 
but under the circumstances a completely 
hopeless one. It only means the “trouble 
in the Balkans” transferred to the heart of 
Europe and generations perhaps of such 
bitterness as consumes the abilities of men 
and arrests all human progress. 

I made all these observations about three 
weeks ago, and that is a long time. I was 
hurried out of Budapest on the eve of the 
outbreak that resulted in the overthrow 
of the government and the declaration of 
war with Rumania, and since then many 
things have happened. But even though 
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last month’s events are ancient history 
nowadays a glance at the state of affairs 
that existed in Budapest just before the 
break may yet be interesting and somewhat 
illuminating. 

Count Karolyi was president of the so- 
called republic, and I had been in the city 
only a day or so when I was invited to see 
him. The name of Karolyi had to most of 
our ears a kind of heroic ring. He had de- 
plored from the beginning a war which he 
characterized as a result of the mistaken 
policy of the Dual Monarchy with regard 
to the Balkan problems, had prayed with- 
out light to guide him that it might be lim- 
ited to what he regarded as the necessities, 
and had preached for years a constructive 
socialist doctrine for the betterment of the 
people. 

At the beginning of the armistice he 
gathered round him a party in which were 
included representatives of every grade of 
society from the highest to the lowest, and 
for a long time there was no faith in Hun- 
gary except faith in him and in what he 
might be able to do to save the remnant of 
the country’s fortunes. 


Count Karolyi’s Personality 


But by degrees the radical element be- 
gan to exercise an influence upon him which 
led to the estrangement of all the better 
minds, and eventually these elements es- 
tablished their leaders in the seats of gov- 
ernment and practically controlled him. 
He consented to measures that could re- 
sult in nothing but a complete subversion 
of all order and decency, and when the end 
came for the government he had estab- 
lished he was supported by nobody but the 
profiteers in the nation’s distress and a few 
venturesome climbers. He had lost the 
confidence even of the crowd that once ac- 
claimed him. 


It was at this moment in his career that — 


I met him. 

His main predicament was simplicity 
itself, and without any other complications 
it was bound toruin him. It was just that 
he could neither sign the peace that was in 
prospect nor organize an effective protest 
against it. He was still hoping, however, 
for something favorable from the Peace 
Conference and had already made his 
preparations to go to Paris. He expected 
to be summoned any day, and he thought 
the situation in Hungary would hold until 
he had done his utmost. 

He was living in the king’s palace, a 
magnificent structure which crowns the 
cliffs of Buda on the east bank of the Dan- 
ube, and getting into his presence was a 
good deal like being presented at court 
without any of the courtly ceremonies and 
courtesies. One simply had to wait, and 
whether one waited on his convenience or 
his pleasure there was no way of knowing. 
Among his satellites there was the usual 
amount of whispering and tiptoeing, the 
usual posturings and pomposities, and I 
thought it was all very amusing under the 
circumstances. One of them, an oily per- 
son in a frock coat and gray spats, took 
the trouble to explain to me that the presi- 
dent was always late for his appointments, 
and I gathered that he looked upon this 
habit as a virtue rather than a shortcoming. 


Hungarian House of Parliament, Budapest 


“Count Karolyi,” he 
never known to regard an 
of time worth bothering ab 

It made no difference t 
because at the moment I h 
there was. I was shown i 
salon where there were som 
estries and fine old pictures 
and at the end of about an 
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meeting with this man woul 
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staringly blind—has a cleft] 
his throat without controll 
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not a party to any of the 
‘th our enemies that were 
war was in progress. 

d of your American sol- 
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that Budapest was never interfered with by 
Vienna. There was always a clique of 
Hungarians round the Hapsburg throne. 
We always referred to them as ‘the Austri- 
ans.’ They were sycophants and self- 
seekers; in politics for what there was in 
politics for themselves; and it was they, 
more than anybody else, who shaped Hun- 
gary’s affairs. Naturally, they never offered 
any violent opposition to the imperial poli- 
cies. But that is no kind of excuse to offer 
at this late date, is it? 

“T belong to the Hungarian nobility; my 
family is one of the oldest and most hon- 
ored in our history and, democrat that I 
am, I cannot help being proud of my ances- 
try and of the Hungarian nobility that has 
clung to its medieval arrogance always, and 
has managed to maintain its status in an 
unbroken line for more than a thousand 
years. But since the beginning of modern 
civilization my class in Hungary has been 
in the wrong. 

“Nearly all the accusations that: are 
made against us of tyranny and persecu- 
tion are true. The onlything is that at the 
same time the same thing was true of the 
nobility in nearly all countries. And it is 
not true that in material things we dis- 
criminated particularly-against our alien 
populations. They would-not now be so 
prosperous and such desirable citizens for 
other countries if we had. There were 
many who did believe that an assimilation 
of these elements was a possibility and that 
the only wisdom was to impose upon them 
our language. It is true that all state papers 
were printed in Magyar only, that Magyar 
was the language of our courts and parlia- 
ment and that a knowledge of Magyar was 
necessary to any man who wished to hold 
public office. But I can’t yet think there 
was much unwisdom in all that.. When the 
Lord confounded the tongues of men, men 
drew apart and were unable to combine 
their efforts further, even for the great pur- 
pose of finishing a tower that would give 
them a glimpse into heaven. If the Mag- 
yars had not tried to impose their language 
upon all the nationalities within Hungarian 
borders it would have been necessary for 
them to learn all the other languages— 
Rumanian, Ruthenian, Slovak, German, 
Serb, Croatian, Slovenian and Italian. And 
this in spite of the fact that the Magyars 
were as ten millions to eight in the popula- 
tion, were the people to whom most of the 
country historically belonged and _ repre- 
sented at least seventy-five per cent of all 
its culture and wealth. 

“But it was a good many years before the 
war that we gave up the idea of imposing 
our language on all the people. We began 
to reform long before reform was forced 
upon us; that at least we can say for our- 
selves, and if our enemies didn’t have a lot 
of ancient history up their sleeves to hurl 
at us they could make no case at all. Our 
modern program—if we are ever permitted 
to carry it out—is based on just one thing, 
and that is the lifting of our people from the 
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bottom up by intensive and compulsory 
education and by the bestowal of every ma- 
terial and economic advantage within the 
range of possibility. Since I began to think 
at all that has always been my thought. 
The age we live in demands the application 
of just such principles. I do not believe 
that men are born equal, but I do believe 
that freedom and opportunity should be 
given to each individual to establish for 
himself the best status he is capable of at- 
taining in the social organization.” 
_ Doesn’t sound very Bolshevistic, does 
it? On such remarks I made rapid notes. 
““My enemies accuse me of selling out to 
the Jews and allying myself with the 
Bolsheviki,” he continued. ‘Neither of 
these things is strictly true, though each 
has its foundation in a certain measure of 
fact. A little touch of Bolshevism will not 
hurt us. Its inevitable result will be a 
valuable revelation to such a people as the 
Hungarian. You mark my word, it can’t 
go far. Our peasants and lower classes are 
a wholesome lot with really stanch civic 
virtues and an almighty pride in their race. 
They cling to the faith of their fathers 
and will continue to do so. I have no real 
fear for them. Of course there will be the 
powerful minority for the time being, living 
by the terror it creates, but in the end the 
tight thinkers and the real patriots will 
prevail; and then—you will see!—there 
will be a magnificent killing in Hungary of 


the iconoclasts, the profiteers in the na-— 


tion’s degradation and the invaders and 
violaters of human sanctuary.” 

“Why don’t you say such things to the 
people now?” 

“The people are thinking of nothing but 
their hunger and the rapacity of our ene- 
mies. It is hopeless. They will have a go at 
anarchy and maybe at war. But just now 
the only possibilities are to beg the Allies 
for bread and to do our best to keep the 
temper of the crowd in leash.” 

He went on then to talk about the devel- 
opment of Hungarian culture and of how 
the Magyars by adopting Western stand- 
ards in the Middle Ages in preference to the 
standards of the East out of which they 
came had made of themselves a wall of re- 
sistance against the encroachment upon 
Europe of Oriental beliefs and customs and 
had thereby won the right to be included in 
the brotherhood of Western peoples. 

“Yet the Peace Conference,” said he, 
“would hand millions of Magyars over to 
be ruled by one of the most backward 
peoples in the world, who, when the best is 
said of them, are nothing but a mixture of 
Latin and Slav blessed with the kind of 
civic virtues that naturally would be im- 
pressed upon such a people by five hundred 
years of Turkish sovereignty. Anyone who 
asserts that there is anything to choose be- 
tween Rumanian and Turkish governmen- 
tal methods is either ignorant or prejudiced. 
Honest Rumanians have been known to 
confess that their country must have Tran- 
sylvania chiefly because it needs the kind of 
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“Now, gentlemen,”’ I continued, “I don’t 
mean to argue the case. It is not debatable. 
I am just from the White House, and I am 
authorized by the President to say that 
if you send this bill to him he will veto it.” 

That, of course, settled it. They held it 
up. But after the presidential election it 
was sent to Arthur, and he did vetoit. Not 
till Cleveland came in did Porter obtain 
his restoration. 

Curiously enough General Grant ap- 
proved this. I had listened to the debate in 
the House—especially the masterly speech 
of William Walter Phelps—without at- 
taining a clear understanding of the many 
points at issue. I said as much to General 
Grant. 

““Why,’’ he replied, “‘the case is as simple 
as A, B, C. Let me show you.” 

Then, with a pencil he traced the Second 
Bull Run battlefield, the location of troops, 
both Federal and Confederate, and the 
exact passage in the action which had com- 
promised General Porter. 

“Tf Porter had done what. he was or- 
dered to do,” he went on, ‘‘Pope and his 
army would have been annihilated. In 
point of fact Porter saved Pope’s army.” 
Then he paused and added: “I did not at 
the outset know this. I was for a time of a 
different opinion and on the other side. It 
was Longstreet’s testimony—which had 
not been before the first Court of Inquiry 


that convicted Porter—which vindicated 
him and convinced me.” 

When he chose to be, General Grant was 
the best of dinner men. He and Senator 
John S. Williams were old army chums in 
Mexico. They were telling stories at each 
other’s expense across the hospitable board 
of a mutual friend. 

“Do you remember,” said Williams, 
“the day we had the horse race just outside 
of Monterey when you ran over a Mexican 
in the middle of the road?” 

General Grant said he did. ‘‘And my 
horse beat your horse,’’ he added. 

“Yes,’”’ said Williams, “‘he did. I was 
diverted by the tumble you gave the Mexi- 
can, and rode back to see what had hap- 
pened to him. He was dead, sir—dead as a 
doornail—head split wide open by your 
horse’s hoof.” 

mr 

HAVE never made party differences the 

occasion of personal quarrel or estrange- 
ment. On the contrary, though I have been 
and been always called a Democrat, I have 
had many near and dear lifelong friends 
among the Republicans. Politics is not war. 
Politics would not be war even if the politi- 
cians were always consistent and honest. 
But there are so many cheats and rogues 
and turncoats. Then, in politics as else- 
where, circumstances alter cases. Truth to 
say, I have as a rule thought very little 
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Rumanians that have been produced there 
under Austro-Hungarian authority.”’ 

I hesitated, but finally, as though it were 
all a matter of general knowledge and dis- 
cussion, I said: ‘‘What action do you 
expect to take with regard to the orders you 
have received to fall back on the Transyl- 
vanian Front?” 

He turned his keen and searching half- 
blind gaze upon me and permitted himself 
the briefest indication of surprise. 

“No action at all! What should we do? Is 
it thought by anyone that Hungary has an 
organized force that could offer serious re- 
sistance to the Rumanians? We have been 
more than four years at war and we are 
exhausted both as to materials and men. 
We shall fight in the end, no doubt, and 
keep on fighting unless—I still have hope, 
you see, and my wish is to obey the Peace 
Conference until we know definitely that 
the peace they will offer us we cannot sign. 
Then—but who knows what may happen? 
The Peace Conference is not just making 
peace between nations and nations; it is 
dealing with the destinies of the hundreds 
of millions who cannot be dealt with in the 
old way.”’ 

All the time he had been elaborating his 
little map of Europe, making of it a 1920 
model on the lines at the moment in pros- 
pect. The pencil he was using was red at 
one end. He suddenly turned the red end 
down and began to stroke red into the area 
of Russia; then Germany; then German 
Austria; then Hungary. He left Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland white, but drew verti- 
cal lines through Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Jugoslavia, while he lightly dotted the rest 
of Europe, and thrust a red arrow out to 
the northwestward to indicate the British 
Isles, which he had not drawn. 

“Do you see this?’’ he exclaimed. “In 
Russia one hundred and fifty million peo- 
ple; eighty million in Germany and Ger- 
man Austria, and ten million Magyars here 
in Hungary. Russia has shown how hope- 
less it is to try to deal with red. They are 
trying to settle this war as though it had 
been an ordinary war. It cannot be done. 
We shall turn red. All Germany will turn 
red. We shall join Russia; the Russians 
will overrun the states south of us; and 
two hundred millions strong we could crush 
Czechoslovakia and Poland as you would 
crush an eggshell in your hand. All Cen- 
tral Europe will crumble like castles of sand 
in a deluge, and France and England will be 
too busy with their own sporadic flames to 
do anything to beat out our conflagration. 
A terror will be let loose in the world, but 
behind it—as happens to be the case in 
Russia to-day—the inactive majority will 
be a thinking and a planning majority. The 
terror will run its course. Then there will 
be another Peace Conference, and in that 
Peace Conference perhaps even Hungary 
will have representation.” 

It was only five days after Count Karolyi 
said all this to me that he and his govern- 
ment were overthrown. 


of parties as parties, and professional party 
leaders and organizations, and I think less 
of them as I grow older. The politician and 
the auctioneer are of imagination all com- 
pact. One sees more mares’ nests than 
would fill a book; the other pure gold in 
pinchbeck wares; both are out for gudgeons. 

It is the habit—nay, the business—of the 
party speaker when he mounts the raging 
stump to roar his platitudes into the ears 
of those who have the simplicity to listen, 
though neither edified nor enlightened; to 
aver that the horse he rides is sixteen feet 
high; that the candidate he supports is a 
giant; and that he himself is no small 
figure of a man. 

Thus he resembles the auctioneer. But 
it is the mock auctioneer whom he resem- 
bles; his stock in trade being largely, if not 
wholly, fraudulent. Slowly, albeit surely, 
the success which at the very outset of 
party welfare attended this legalized con- 
fidence game drew into it more and more 
players. For a long time they deceived 
themselves as much as other people. They 
had not become professional. They were 
amateur. Many of them played for sheer 
love of the gamble. There were rules to 
regulate the play. But as time passed and 
voters increased, the popular preoccupa- 
tion multiplied the temptations and oppor- 
tunities for gain, inviting the enterprising, 
the adroit and the corrupt to reconstitute 
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patriotism into an asset and to organize 
public action into a bill of lading. Thus 
politics as a trade, parties as trademarks, 
and politicians, like harlots, plying their 
vocation. 

Now and again an honest and a brave 
man who aims at better things appears. 
In the event that fortune favors him and 
he attains high station, he finds himself 
surrounded and thwarted by men less up- 
right, less able and less courageous, who, 
however capable of discovering right from 
wrong and willing to do their duty, yet 
wear the party collar, owe fealty to the 
party machine, are sometimes the very 
slaves of the party boss. In the larger 
towns we hear of the city hall ring; out in 
the counties, of the courthouse ring. We 
rarely anywhere encounter clean, respon- 
sible administration and pure, disinterested, 
patriotic public service. 

The taxpayers are robbed before their 
eyes daily and at noonday. The evil grows 
greater as we near the centers of popula- 
tion. But there is scarcely a village or a 
hamlet where graft does not grow like 
weeds, the voters as gullible and helpless 
as the infatuated victims of bunko tricks 
ingeniously contrived by professional crooks 
to separate the fool and his money. Is 
self-government a failure? 

We would not have the votaries of des- 
potism, of the rule of the aristocrat, the 
saber rattler and the right divine of kings 
tell us so, albeit we are ready enough to 
concede the imperfections of universal suf- 
frage, too often committing affairs of pith 
and moment, even of life and death, to the 
arbitrament of the mob, and at all times 
costing more in actual cash than royal es- 
tablishments, crowns and scepters. 

The quadrennial period in American pol- 
itics, set apart and dedicated to the election 
of presidents, multiplies and magnifies these 
evil features in an otherwise admirable sys- 
tem of government. That the whipper- 
snappers of the vicinage should indulge 
their propensities comes in the order of 
their nature. But the party leaders are not 
far behind them. Each side construes every 
occurrence as assuring it certain victory. 
Take, for example, the latest state election 
anywhere. It foretold nothing. It threw 
no light upon events. It leaves the outlook 
as hazy as before. Yet the managers of 
either party affect to be equally confident 
that it presages the triumph of their ticket 
in the next national election. The wonder 
is that so many of the voters will believe 
and be influenced by such transparent sub- 
terfuge and contradictory claims. 

Is there any remedy for all this? I much 
fear that there is not. All government is 
relative and illogical, impossible of perfec- 
tion. It is as man is—good, bad and indif- 
ferent; which is but another way of saying 
we live in a world of sin, disease and death. 
We prefer republicanism. But despotism 
would not be so demurrable with a wise, 
beneficent despot. 
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IX CONTEMPLATING the startling 
contrasts between foreign life and for- 
eign history with our own, I cannot help 
reflecting upon the yet more startling con- 
trasts of ancient and modern religion and 
government. I have wandered not a lit- 
tle over Europe at irregular intervals for 
more than fifty years. Always a devo- 
tee to American institutions, I have been 
strengthened in my beliefs by what I have 
encountered. ; 

The tendency in our countrymen has 
been overmuch to belittle things American. 
The commercial spirit in the United States, 
which affects to be a nationalist, is in reality 
a cosmopolitan. Money being its god, 
French money, English money, anything 
that calls itself money is wealth to it. It 
has no time to waste on theories, to think 
of generics. ‘‘Put money in thy purse’ 
has become at once its motto, its trade- 
mark and the reason of its being. The writ- 
ten organic law of the land is as Greek to it, 
as are many of the accepted laws of God. 
It is too busy with its moneymaking to 
think, or to feel, on any abstract question. 
That which does not appeal to it in the 
concrete is of no interest to it at all. 

Just as in the days of Charles V and 
Philip II all things yielded to the theo- 
logian’s misconception of the spiritual life, 
so in these days of the Morgans and the 
Hills, the Carnegies and the Rockefellers, 
all things spiritual and abstract must yield 
to what they call the progress of the universe 
and the tendency of the times. Under their 
rule we have had extraordinary movement 
just as under the lords of the Palatinate and 
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“What do you want?” 

“You ought to know.” 

Joan shrugged herself closer into her 
2 hla ang shivered. 


“No. You tell me what you want,’ 
Joan said, 

Joan dropped her head, staring down at, 
the trampled snow. She saw it through 
gray gathering haze. She did know what 
Danny wanted. Little signs he had given 
her, little things he had said, came back to 
her all at once. She should have known be- 
fore, but now she knew. And he was spoil- 
ing her day—her beautiful day. 

“You want us—you and me—to act like 
the others,”’ she said in a dry, hard voice. 
“That’s what you want.” 

“oe Yes!” 

“You and me? Oh, Danny!” 

“When a fellow goes with a girl, he—he 
wants to get something out of it,’”? Danny 
said. He looked straight ahead as he talked, 
with his jaw squared, his heavy shoulders 
set. He looked like a little, bent old man— 
astranger—her Danny, ‘‘There are others, 
if you don’t treat me right. If you like me, 
show it. It won’t hurt you. You act as if 
you were too good for common folks. A 
fellow don’t like to look like a fool before 
the other fellows. You make me look like 
a fool.” 

“Just because Fat laughed at you?” 

“The girls laugh too. They all laugh. 
We won’t discuss it. You just get this: 
Treat me right or we’ll split up. Take your 
choice. It’s up to you. You can take me 
or leave me, but you can’t go on making me 
look like a fool.” 

That was all. Danny paused, then went 
on in a voice that sounded a little kinder, 
a little ashamed: 

“T meant to get the horse and pung and 
take you out and talk to you sometime 
when I had a good chance, but Fat got me 
sore and I couldn’t wait. We had a show- 
down coming to us; I feel better now. You 
understand, Joan; I think just as much of 
you as I ever did. I think a great deal of 
you. Are you mad with me? You’ve got 
no call to cry. Joan, please don’t cry. I 
like you. I’m crazy about you. It wasn’t 
all because Fat laughed. Will it be all right, 
Joan—Joan?” 

Joan had thrown a protecting arm across 
her face. She felt Danny pull at it clumsily. 

““Y ou’ vespoiled everything !’’ shesobbed. 
“How could you? Oh, Danny!” 

Danny was standing now, waiting, shift- 
ing awkwardly about on the hard-trodden 
snow. He was watching her, puzzled at 
first, then surprised and afraid. She could 
hear him there close beside her. She could 
hear him draw long, worried breaths. 
Danny wanted his answer. She turned 
away from him, crouching against the pine 
tree, hiding her face. 

How still it was! Somewhere far down 
below, the crowd might be singing. Here, 
high above the world, there were no songs, 
no sounds at all. Only a wind moved in 
the tree above her; a little wind that died 
before it reached Joan. Something about 
this place was making Joan quiet, too,‘like 
a hand laid: on her heart; a hand that 
stopped the pain. 

“Joan?”’ Danny’s voice was quite eager 
and humble. Joan lifted her head. She was 
ready to answer him. She could not see his 
face very clearly, but she kept her eyes on it. 

“Tt will be all right,” she said. ‘‘I’ll do 
what you want. I always will.” 

“‘Joan!’”? Now she could see Danny’s 
face. It was near her as he bent close. It 
was pale, and. the eyes were kind and 
troubled. He did not mean to hurt her; 
poor Danny! She could see Danny’s face, 
and behind it and all round it, clean and 
new like a new-born world and beautiful 
again, the light of the morning sun on the 
blue-white snow. 

“Joan, will you kiss me?” 

“Yes.” Danny’s face came closer. His 
arms reached out. Joan raised her face, 
closing her eyes, waiting for her first kiss, 
It was coming. It was here and it was very 
beautiful. Love! 


The younger set of Carter’s Falls was 
dancing in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

The chairman of the floor committee for 
the annual high-school alumni concert and 
ball sat on the highest step of a shaky step- 
ladder on the flower-decked stage and 
watched. She had climbed there to take 
down the big ‘‘welcome”’ sign, rose letters 
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against a background of gray—the school 
colors. She sat still because she was tired. 
It was the morning after the ball; bright, 
cool, still morning of which New England 
Junes are made. Her crowd had dropped 
in to help take down the decorations. They 
were dancing now instead. 

“Joan, come down!” a voice called to 
her. Fat Prentiss, waltzing past, had dis- 
covered her up there in the dark of the 
stage. “I’d turn down Rose—anybody— 
for you.” But Joan shook her head, de- 
clining this comprehensive offer. She could 
not dance to-day. There was something 
she had to do. Up here she was planning 
just how to do it; what words to say. For 
she meant to do it before this morning was 
over; to do it now—to-day. 

The crowd was all here but one; all here 
but Danny. Scattered in winter at school 
and college, now, in summer, they spent few 
of their waking hours apart. Their ranks 
were soon to be broken. Rose was to be 
married in September to Billy Brooks. 
Billy and George Van Buren, another New 
York boy—his best man for the wedding— 
were in town, and here dancing now with 
the rest. It would be a big wedding, with 
six bridesmaids and decorations of golden- 
rod. Itwas the first in the crowd, but there 
were other weddings in sight. For this last 
summer only the crowd was still the crowd. 
How well they danced! Someone was play- 
ing the Blue Danube on the battered old 
piano, off key but gallantly accented. Only 
a few straggling palms and one streamer of 
faded bunting decked the half-denuded 
hall. The floor was dusty in the strong 
morning light and strewn with confetti and 
crumpled dance orders. Fat had rescued 
and now wore tucked above his ear a crushed 
pink-cambric rose. He lifted his voice and 
sang above the clatter of the piano, and the 
others sang with him. The weekly paper 
would call the ball the social event of the 
season; but this was the real party, these 
whirling, dancing pairs—only twelve, but 
they filled the floor. The hall and the world 
were theirs by right of their laughing, dan- 
cing youth. 

And Joan was part of all this and to-day 
she could feel it. The other girls were care- 
fully and daintily dressed in soft-colored 
chambrays and organdies—flimsy things 
that would fade and outlast few summer 
mornings. Joan owned little cheap finery 
and she had come here to work. She wore 
a collarless blouse rolled high above the 
elbows; her arms were too thin, but the 
flesh was a lovely clear white with faint 
blue veins showing through. There was a 
badly mended tear in her short shabby 
skirt and her stockings were cotton and her 
shoes bought in Carter’s Falls, but they 
were soft and old and had caught the lines 
of her high-arched feet. In the tarnished 
mirror that hung in the wings she could see 
her face; heavy hair swept back from her 
forehead, flushed cheeks, dark eyes that 
burned with a-restless light. It was beau- 
tiful. And through all her slender body, 
crouched on the ladder there, she was 
awake, alive—strong with warm, restless 
strength. She could do what she had to do. 

“Egypt?” It was Fat’s name for her. 
Joan started, laughed and looked down. 
There had been a change from a waltz toa 
two-step, ashift of partners, and Fat, drop- 

, ping down on a step of her ladder, was 
‘frankly but cheerfully mopping his brow. 
He held up his cambric rose to Joan. 

_ *To me, it is my heart,’’’ he explained 
with satisfaction as she accepted it, pinning 
it at the neck of her blouse. 

“What would Danny say?” Joan, who 
had provoked it deliberately by mentioning 
Danny’s name, watched the change in Fat’s 
good-natured face. 

“Danny!” he growled. “Where is he?” 

“Coming round at noon to walk home 
with me. He couldn’t get off this morning. 
They needed him at the store. You don’t 
like Danny?” 

“Like him! But you won’t let me talk.’ 
Joan was silent, smiling. ‘‘You will?” 

“Yes, Fat, I will to-day,” Joan said 


gently. - : 
“Danny!” Fat began passionately. 
“Danny!’’ Then he paused while long 


pent-up grievances all struggled for utter- 
ance first. “‘ He’s not good enough for you.” 

“Aunt Ellen says that no man is good 
enough for any woman,” said Joan primly. 

“Danny! Who is Danny?” Fat de- 
manded, now fully under way, though in- 
coherent still. ‘‘A Price, and there’s bad 
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blood in them. They’re cranky. His own 
uncle didn’t speak to his wife for ten years, 
and nobody knew why. What prospects 
has Danny got? His brother will get what’s 
left when his mother goes—if there is any 
left. She sends more than half her income 
to him now and she’s gone into principal. 
The bank’s bought a bond from her. Red 
told me. Red’s got the only job in this 
town with a future—a job in the bank. The 
rest of us have got education, and jobs in 
sight. I can have a hundred a month in a 
Boston law office, if I can’t do better. And 
what’s Danny? A clerk, that’s what he 
is—a clerk in a drug store; and he may be 
one till he dies. You’ll be stuck here with 
the crowd going off one by one; stuck in 
this one-horse town together. And you’re 
working in a millinery store. You, Joan, 
you!”’. Joan put a restraining hand on his 
shoulder and he quivered at her touch but 
grew still. “You!” he said. “Why, you 
could get somebody else, if youthrew Danny 
down; anybody else—Georgie Porgie.” 

Mr. George Van Buren was thus nick- 
named by the crowd, which had adopted 
him completely. “He’s got money—oodles 
of it. You could get him, if you’d try.” 

“Don’t be silly!” : 

“Well, you could.” An awkward little 
pause fell between them. They both knew 
that Fat had not come yet to the point he 
wished to make—his real grievance against 
Danny. His cheeks grew red, though he 
kept his eyes bravely on hers. He was com- 
ing to it now. 

“How long has Danny been going with 

ou?” 

“ Always,” Joan said softly. ’ 

“That's right,’’ Fat agreed gloomily. 
His face grew a deeper red. He was speak- 
ing now of private and delicate things. 

“Joan, listen here. All that stuff—going 
together, spooning, oh, you know—well, 
there’s no harm in it. I’ve been there my- 
self. Weall have. But there’s a time for it 
and we're getting past it. We're not chil- 
drer. We’re more than twenty—even Rose. 
It’s time we settled down. Why can’t you 
and he get married and live with his mother? 
Why can’t you say you’re engaged, if you 
are?’ Fat paused, but got no information. 
“Tf you are. Of course I don’t know what 
understanding you have.” 

“You don’t, Fat.” 

“‘T don’t want to know,” said Fat, grieved. 

“Tt’s all right, Fat. I said you could 
talk,” Joan reminded him kindly; and he 
finished, his round face wrinkled into wor- 
ried lines of embarrassment and real pain, 
his eyes fixed on some spot infront of him, 
where he evidently saw nothing and look- 
ing rather as if they were about to cry. 

“No fellow has a right to go too long with 
a girl without getting engaged.” 

Joan did not ‘answer. She looked away 
from him, over the heads of the dancers. 
The two-step was stopping in a crashing 
medley of old and new dance music, a burst 
of laughter; and with it Fat’s chance to 
talk straight to her was ending too. They 
both knew it. Fat, pressing close to the 
ladder, reached up an awkward hand with 
a shyness strange to him and touched his 
rose, which she wore. 

“A rose,” he said huskily. “A damn 
gingham rose, when I’d like to give you the 
world. Joan, I mean it.” 

“T know.” 

“Some day you'll be sorry.” 

“T’m sorry now, Fat dear.’ 

“Oh, Joan!” 

Poor Fat. He left her and as the dance 
broke up was caught up at once into the 
general rough-house that followed. His 
voice rose presently, high above the rest. 
They were arguing some vital question, 
like the place of the picnic to-morrow. Joan 
did not stop to listen. While she talked to 
Fat, Mr. George Van Buren had turned 
a decorous but inquiring gaze toward the 
stage. She did not want to talk to him 
now. She slipped down from her ladder 
and drew back into the wings and then into 
the tiny dressing room at the right of the 
stage. She pulled the one chair close to the 
table and sat there, pressing both hands to 
her forehead. She did not want to talk to 
anyoneuntilshe had done whatshehadtodo. 

It was almost time now to doit. Through 
the noise in the hall she could hear distant 
factory whistles blowing. It was twelve 
and soon Danny would come. She would 
see him here alone when the crowd had gone 
home to dinner. It would not take long. 
She could do it in fifteen minutes. It was 
easy. She wanted Danny to come. She 
wanted it to be done. 

“T spy!’ said a voice in the door behind 
her. ‘‘ Hiding?” 
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Joan turned, frowning. It was not Danny 
who stood in the door, but Mr. George Van 
Buren with such a pleased look in his blue 
eyes that she could not be angry. | 

“‘T was hiding, but you can come in,” she 
said. 

He perched on the dusty table gracefully. 
Just as gracefully he had fitted into their 
crowd and their summer and the ways of 
their little town. His clothes, his serge suit 
and soft shirt, were good and not too good. 
He looked cool and immaculate after the 
dancing, but his blond hair clung damply to 
his forehead like a lit- ; 
tle boy’s. Sometimes 
he looked younger ‘ 
than all the crowd, and 
sometimes much older. 
How nice he was, this 
boy with oodles of 
money, this best friend 
of Rose’s Billy, this 
boy from another 
world. 

“T like you,” said 
Joan abruptly. 

“How much?” 

“So much.” Joan 
measured off space in 
the air with her hands, 
laughing. 

It was easy to laugh 
with this boy. She 
was serious with all 
the other boys. 

“An inch more than 
yesterday !”’ 

“Please!’? Thus en- 
couraged, he had 
caught her hands and 
held them between his, 
which felt smooth but 
strong. Joan drew her 
hands away. ‘‘Not 


et. 

“When? Joan— 
you said I could call 
you Joan—I want to 
write to my mother.” 

“What do you want 
to say?” 

“T want to say that 
you'll marry me.” 

“T haven’t said so 

et.” 

“Joan, I can’t wait 
muchlonger.”’ 

RSET IEA 
known me 
Jus tit .1-vee 
weeks.”’ 

“V’dknown ** 
you just five 
hours the first 
time I asked you to 
marry me. Joan, 
what’s the matter? Is 
it the money I’ll have? 
You don’t dislike it?” 

“T want it.”’ They both laughed. 

“That’s good. We can have good times 


That Poor Little 
Trumpery Heap 
of Things Lying 


with it. We’re both so young. But I’d live - 


on a hundred a month with you—and earn 
it myself.” 

“You could,” said Joan gravely. 

“Thank you.’ They laughed again. 
“But Joan, if it’s not the money, what is it? 
You’re not bound to—anybody else?” He 
avoided Danny’s name elaborately. “You 
told me so. But there’s something that 


“‘Yes,” said Joan faintly. 

“What is it?” 

“T don’t quite know.” Joan pushed back 
her chair and stood up, facing him across 
the battered table. She had never liked 
him better, Billy’s friend, who was her 
friend too—her very own, closer than Rose. 
She put her hand into his and held it with a 
fierce little grip. Outside, with one crash- 
ing discord, the music stopped. The dan- 
cing was over. The crowd was going home, 
hungry but not too hungry to argue and 
scuffle and sing. The noise died down 
quickly. The hall was emptying. 

“They’re going.. You. go,’ Joan said. 
“But come back this afternoon. I won’t 
make you wait any longer. I’ll tell you 
then. You don’t look pleased.” 

“T don’t feel pleased. I’m afraid.’ 

“You needn’t be, because I think—I 
think I am going to tell you yes.” 

“Ah, there, don’t let me butt in!” Red 
Worcester, entering, inspected the little 
room and the téte-a-téte with the ever- 
hopeful eyes of the newly engaged. There 
was not much to see. Only two composed 
young people who greeted him politely. 


There in the Crude June Sunlight 
Could Not Hurt Her Any More 
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“Hitting it off pretty well? Go as far as 
you like, Joan. We want to keep this guy 
in Carter’s. Falls. New York’s not big 
enough for him. He’s too good for this 
world and he sure is too good for New 
bYOC Ka aa Z 

“T’m too good for you, Old Top.” A 
brief but creditable scuffle followed. 

“Houdini,” said Red as it finished, bow- 
ing to his friend with exaggerated respect, 
“and nota hairpin out of place. He comes up 
smiling. Well, I’ve got to take this guy home. 
You waiting for Danny? Old girl”—Red 
patted her shoulder clumsily and 
spoke low—‘“I’d hate to see you 
wait too long for any man.” 

Joan smiled. This 
was Red’s idea of tact, 
and she liked Red. But 
she waited alone in the 
little room till the two 
boys and all the others 
were gone; till the 
door slammed for the 
last time and the last 
footsteps went 
rs clattering down 
the stairs. Then 
she stepped out 
on the stage and 
down into the de- 
serted hall. 

Joan sat on the 
edge of the stage 
and waited, her 
elbows on her 
knees, her chin in 
her clasped 
hands, her wide, 
unwinking eyes 
on the door of the 
hall, the door 
through which 
Danny would 
come. The time 
that she sat there 
seemed long to 
her. Round her 
the hall looked 
smaller and emp- 
tier and the palm 
leaves more yel- 
low and faded. 
The high noon 
sun was too hot. 
The last echo of 
laughter had 
hardly died away, 
but it was lonely 
here. She was 
alone with the 
thing that she had 
todo. Joan was 
ready to doit, but all excite- 
ment was leaving her. Words 
that she wanted to say were 
slipping out of hermind. Her 
whole body felt heavy and 
tired. She could just manage 
to doit. She was ready, that was all. And 
she could never do it, if she did not do it 
to-day. 

She could do it—if nothing stopped her. 
Well, nothing could. There was no reason 
why she should not doit; no reason. Joan 
lifted her head, finding it suddenly hard to 
breathe. There were stale scents in the air; 
cheap perfumes, dying flowers. A great jar 
of flowers stood close to her. Joan pushed 
them away. They were syringa and lilac— 
white lilac, withered but still white; white, 
like new-fallen snow with the morning sun 
onit. What George had said came into her 
mind and would not go away; he had said 
that she was kept from him by something. 
Joan knew what it was. It was always with 
her. It was here now trying to stop her; 
trying hard. But it could not stop her. She 
would doit. She would break with Danny. 

Joan listened for his steps on the stair- 
way. She heard them. He was here. 

“Crowd gone?” Danny said. He stood 
still in the door and looked at the empty 
hall and Joan looked at Danny. Though 
she knew his face so well, it stood out clear 
like a stranger’s face. It looked pale and 
drawn with the heat. It was a heavy face. 
The chin was stubborn, the mouth sulky, 
but Joan liked the eyes. They were blue, 
but they looked black with the sun in them. 
He wore a blue shirt that matched them 
anda blue crocheted tie that Joan had made, 
and his working clothes. The coat was 
quite shiny at theseam. He was so heavily 
built that he looked shorter than he was. 
He was almost fat. A fat boy, a shabby 
small-town boy; that was all he was. That 
was Danny. 

“Well, we don’t need the crowd,’ he 
said. He crossed the hall and sat by her 


“sound. He was going—gi 


-white flowers, like the whi 


and slipped a careless arm} 
Joan let him. Her head sl 
customed place on his 
hand into his. Danny dr 
able breath. 

“T couldn’t get off bef 
doubles trade. 


Joan did not answer bu 
her a little closer, getting 
into one of his. It was her 
and try to break his hold 
at, but she did not. 4 

“You are tired,” he 
“We'll beat it now for dinns 
to-night.” » 

“Not to-night.” ¥: 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Danny, let’s you andr 

“Well?” 

“Let’s sit here a little 
not hungry yet.” 

“Morning after?” said 
was some party! You're 
dancer. And I know who 

“‘Jealous?”’ 

“Of Georgie Porgie? R 
to be; hands me lots of hc 

LOL ale aad 

“A swell chance you’d h 
like that. He’sa good sort, 
look twice at a small-tow 
pass the time while he’s he1 
kind, but quite sure. ‘Dc 
your head about him, Joa 


“Danny, suppose ——” 


“What?” 
“Suppose I said you ough 
“‘Jealous?”’ Danny tur 


at her, staring close into 
deliberately he held the sc 
away from her forehead : 
ple—his place—and kissed 
“T don’t have to be jealous 
to-day. Don’t fool with n 
“Danny, are you and] 
“T don’t get you.” | 
“Are we engaged?” T 
easy to say it; quite ea) 
Danny’s face—bewilderec 
coming just the look she 


ee. 
““What’s wrong with yo 
told you not to fool with: 
“Are we engaged?” 
“Tf you put it that way 
“Then I’m through.” — 
“You don’t mean that, 
“You can’t come roun 
can’t ever come round 
with you any more. I’n 
through!” : 
“Just like that?” 
“Just like that!”” With 
conquering ring that she « 
came into Joan’s voice. “7 
their feet now facing eae 
eyes were angry. Joan wa 
could have laughed. Shey 
had broken with Danny. | 
her dumb, beaten. Itwasd 
that had tried to stop her 
her now. Never! But t 
before her eyes andshe coul’ 
was speaking again. i) 
thick and strange. 
“Then have it your : 
paused, then went on more! 
to hurt. ‘No girl can na, 
me or get a rise out of ni 
You know that’s true. Th 
come out all right if you |) 
and trusted me. They m 
late now. I think a lot of y} 
through, I’m through. () 
“Good-by,”’ Joan tried 
voice would not come. 1 
word or another look he tus 
She heard the door close ai 


“Danny!” Joan could) 
could move. A little qui 
her like life coming back’ 
life and pain. The hall, th! 
before her eyes and she sh 


seemed to be everywher, 
hurrying blindly, she got 
the hall to the door. Hel 
find the handle. 
“Danny!” 4 
She had tried to call v 
voice was only a strang 
heard. The door opened al 
holding-out his arms. She? 
and clung to him. | 
“Danny!” a 
“T thought—I thought/ 
she heard, in a scared chi 
(Concluded on Pié 
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(Concluded from Page 98) 
was Danny’s. “Don’t you ever talk like that 
to me again!” 

“No.” She pressed her face close against 
his shoulder and rested there. Itwaswonder- 
ful just to be there, quiet, in Danny’s arms. 
Danny held her tight and trembled as he 
held her. Did he feel, too, this thing which 
she felt; this thing that was always with 
her; this thing she had fought to-day? She 
would never fight it again. It was toostrong 
to fight. 

“Joan, you’re my girl—mine!”’ 

“T’m your girl,” Joan said. 

It was very beautiful, and it was very 
strong. Love! 


The elms grew so close to the little low 
white house that it was not too hot in Aunt 
Ellen’s attic, though it was afternoon and 
long patches of yellow sunlight lay on the 
clean unpainted boards of the floor. It was 
the first of June, the day when Aunt Ellen 
had the winter furs put away. It was slow 
work. Joan’s fur-lined coat, worn for three 
winters, and Aunt Ellen’s old-fashioned 
sealskin cape and all the rest had their al- 
lotted number of newspapers and pins. 
Joan had to doit alone. Aunt Ellen’s rheu- 
matism was worse and she could not climb 
the winding stairs and Hannah came here 
only at housecleaning time. Joan’s work 
was done now. She shut the door of the 
cedar closet. She drew the red-cushioned 
ottoman under the skylight, opened the 
skylight wide and sat there, settling luxuri- 
ously down on the soft old plush, the broken, 
yielding springs. She had brought a square, 
brassbound box from the cedar closet. She 
rested it on her knees, leaning over it, hug- 
ging it tight. It was time for a ceremony 
now that was all her own, not Aunt Ellen’s; 
time for it again—and another year had 
passed. 

Another year! Joan’s years were all alike 
and pleasant enough. She had found her 
first white hair, but she had pulled it out 
andnomorehadcomeyet. Hannah thought 
her new hat too young for her. It was 
trimmed with a wreath of French flowers 
so expensive that they had not sold in the 
store and had been given to her—crimson 
roses. : 

“Red was your color when you were a 
girl,” Hannah said. 

Only last week a child in her Sunday- 
school class had called Joan a new name— 
“cross old maid,” though she sobbed with 
both arms round Joan’s neck soon after and 
said: 

““You’re not cross. You're beautiful.” 

Joan was pretty, still—pretty now in her 
long, straight apron faded tolovely Madonna 
blue, with her dark parted hair in a low 
loose knot. She was pretty in a new sweet 
way, a tantalizing way. There was mock- 
ing lure in her eyes, new promise in her 
smile. She had never been so pretty; Joan 
knew. 

“But I’m twenty-eight,” said Joan out 
loud. “That’s funny. Twenty-eight years 
old.’”’ She was forgetting her box. She took 
a key from her apron pocket and opened it. 

It was a little box and it was not half full. 
She emptied it on the ottoman and knelt 
before it, fingering the litter of small ob- 
jects there, arranging them, spreading them 
out; then finally sitting still on the bare 
sun-warmed floor, she just looked at them. 
They were treasures and relics of her affair 
with Danny. She never added to them 
now. She and Danny were too old for such 
nonsense. But every year she got them 
out and looked at them; looked long and 
cried a little and put them away again. 

She had been going with Danny for years. 
At first things happened. Danny got his 
raise, his chance to buy into the firm. He 
had something that made the store go— 
executive ability they called it when they 
made him vice president of the board of 
trade. It was stubbornness, Joan thought; 
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getting his own way and not giving up. He 
was not progressive. He fought all. inno- 
vations—accounting machines, the new 
perfume counter—until he was quite sure 
he wanted them, then he fought for them. 
He owned stock in the bank now, and mill 
stock, and he was buying in mortgages. He 
sank every extra penny in them, allowing 
himself only ten dollars a week to spend. 
He would never be rich, but he would be 
comfortable some day. He still lived with 
his mother, but he had two rooms in her 
house, an upstairs sitting room connecting 
with his bedroom, and he had put in a new 
bathroom between. 

Not so much had happened to Joan. A 
belated year in a finishing school, for which 
Aunt Ellen had saved, but Joan was older 
than the other girls and unhappy there. 
Visits to Rose and the other girls of the 
crowd, all married now but Joan, and car- 
ing more every year for their new babies 
and new friends, so that Joan made few 
visits now. When they came home for the 
summer in Carter’s Falls they were moreand 
more like strangers, all but Rose, but there 
were picnics and parties, reunions of the old 
crowd. Fat, impressive and prosperous 
but not married yet, came home for week- 
ends in whatever make of roadster appealed 
to him at the moment, and played the lat- 
est musical-comedy airs on Joan’s old 
square piano. It was Fat who told her first 
about Georgie Porgie’s death—Georgie 
Porgie still to the town though he had never 
made a second visit. : 

He had been lost at sea in his sailing 
yacht, going down with it after the guests 
and the|crew were saved. Even Fat had 
almost forgotten that this news would have 
special interest for Joan. 

Nothing ever happened now to Joan and 
Danny. They were going together, that 
was all. Joan used to wonder how their 
affair would end; used to be unhappy, jeal- 
ous, listening when Danny talked to other 
girls, watching his mail, lying awake at 
night to cry. There were scenes too; not 
very many, for Danny hated them so; bit- 
ter reproaches for little grievances, since 
she did not dare to speak of big ones—she 
might lose Danny. There were quarrels 
and making-up, comforting wordswhispered 
through her window at night, minutes in 
the moonlit garden with no word spoken 
that were the best of all. But those days 
were over. Things went smoothly. Aunt 
Ellen was used to Danny. He could kiss 
Joan good night openly at the front door 
or sit in the sacred front parlor with his arm 
round her while Aunt Ellen knitted in the 
back parlor. Hannah liked him and kept 
the cooky jar full for him. He called every 
other evening and came to dinner on Sun- 
day and took Joan to drive. This was 
Saturday afternoon; he was washing the 
buggy now. 

Joan turned to her treasures again. She 
had been neglecting them, forgetting them 
almost, as she sat before them. That was 
strange. Joan touched them repentantly, 
tenderly. What faded things they were, 
what little things—and they had meant so 
much. She held them up one by one, let- 
ting them tell their story: old dance orders, 
ribbons, Danny’s letters, so cold, so few; 
a bit of granite that Joan had broken from 
Mountain Rock the night she went there 
meaning—really meaning—to throw her- 
self off. A cluster of Mayflowers; that day 
in the green spring woods when Danny 
caught her suddenly close and whispered, 
almost meaning it: ‘‘Let’s elope and get 
married now—now!” Those flowers had 
been in her hands. It was when she touched 
them again that her dead hopes came hack 
to her, her pain, her lost, wasted youth; it 
was then that she cried her heart out. Where 
were her tears to-day? They were very 
slow to come. 

Puzzled, she laid the flowers away. 
Idly at first, then eagerly she rummaged 
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through the heap. The things were all 
there, yet she missed something. Out of 
the heap, tangled and tumbled now, Joan 
drew a crumpled flower. Had it trimmed 
a hat or a dress? Had it once been pink? 
Its little history, which gave it the right to 
be there in the box, was quite gone from 
her mind. There were other things here 
with stories that she was forgetting—a 
Japanese napkin with a penciled date; 
what did that date mean?” 

“T don’t know,” Joan whispered, ‘‘and 
I don’t care. I don’t care any more.” 

It was true. She did not care. That 
poor little trumpery heap of things lying 
there in the crude June sunlight could not 
hurt her any more. They did not belong 
to her. They were only outgrown toys and 
they were not Joan’s toys. They were toys 
of a little girl who was dead. Joan had no 
right to look at them, yet she still looked. 
She looked and looked, and then with 
quick, careful motions swept them all into 
the box and locked it. The lid, closing over 
it, looked as bare and neat as a coftin lid. 
Joan, pressing close to the ottoman, clasped 
the box with her arms, resting her fore- 
head against the cool brass. 

“T don’t care. And if I don’t care, I’m 
old,’ she said. ‘“‘I’m old and this is the 
end. I giveup. Oh, Danny!” 

Joan stirred and sat up. Her tears had 
stopped. 

She felt no pain now at all. She was 
only tired. She was tired and she was rest- 
ing. With eyes still wet from crying, but 
crying no longer, she looked round her. 
As she knelt there the sun had gone lower. 
It was almost over the skylight. Slant 
golden light was making the brown, low- 
roofed room a place of enchantment, with 
dusky corners that whispered and invited. 
The painted flowers on a broken rocker, 
the garlands of dried apples, the old blue- 
painted sea chest, were rich rare treasures. 
The scrubbed boards of the floor were gold. 

Downstairs the little house was waking 
up. A door slammed and steps crossed 
creaking floors. It was almost time to get 
supper. But that was far below. It was 
as if no sound had ever disturbed the quiet 
here. Golden light crept nearer to the 
square hole above her. Joan lifted her 
head, watching it, holding her breath. She 
had heard below Hannah’s voice and 
another in a brief altercation, ending as 
always in one way, which was not Han- 
nah’s. Now she heard a step that she 
knew. 

“You can’t come up,” she said. 

“T have come,” said Danny. His face 
looked up at her from the dark of the stair- 
way and laughed. Then he stepped up 
into the sun and stood blinking in the sud- 
den light, brushing the dust from his big 
shoulders. He was wearing his new sum- 
mer suit—fine gray checks. She had 
chosen it herself. He looked pleased with 
Joan and himself and the world. 

“Tt’s great up here,’’ he said, ‘‘and you 
look great. Joan, I had to come up. I had 
to see you. I’ve got something to tell you. 
Can I stay?”’ 

Joan did not answer, but she reached up 
a hand and pulled him down on the otto- 
man beside her. Danny sat there, keeping 
ia hand in his and bending eagerly over 

er. 

“Tt’s fixed,” he said. ‘“‘All fixed. You 
and I are going to be married, Joan.” 

“Are we?”’ said Joan very low. 


“Yes. Happy?” Danny did not wait 
for her answer. He talked on—excited, 
pleased. She leaned back against him, 


closing her eyes, listening. 

“Mother’s going west to live with Mark. 
We’ve been writing back and forth about 
it, but I wouldn’t tell you till it was fixed. 
I saved it for a surprise. You and I can 
have the house. I had the money put by 
to build four years ago, then there was 
talk of Mark taking mother, so I put it 
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“Tt was hard on you, 
T’ll make it up to you now 
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and kissed it. That was 
with a little smothered x 
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inarticulate things. | 


“Joan, don’t be so goo 
be so damn good to me! | 
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The morning sun, the su 
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was September sunlight, 
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her one romance. Joan’s 
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paper, what it sells for above a dollar—to 
say nothing of my commission of twenty 
cents for selling it.” 

“T know, my dear,” she would say. ‘‘I’m 
foolish. And I hate to disappoint you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’’ he would say, for 
he was always kind and pleasant with his 
mother, as with everybody else. “I know 
how you always feel, Only this is a sure 
thing!” 

“‘T know, dear,” she would say, getting 
nervous at worrying him. ‘‘And I know 
you think I’m foolish. But I hate to think 
of changing my money from the mortgages 
your father left us.” 

He would laugh and pinch her cheek, 
and let it go at that. Nevertheless, he 
could not help thinking of the chance they 
were losing—several thousand dollars, at 
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least, to be had by simply taking up your 
pen and signing a paper. And he would 
often go up to his room in the afternoons 
and smoke his cigarettes, and figure out 
what a profit they might make—thirty-two 
cents and a half now, counting his commis- 
sions, on every eighty cents invested—over 
forty per cent on every dollar they would 
put in! For the stock was quoted now 
steadily at one and one-eighth on the Curb. 
And it certainly seemed rough to have such 
a chance of investment slip through your 
fingers because of a woman’s timidity and 
lack of knowledge of finance. 

There was a change, he thought, after a 
few days. Several times his mother asked 
him casually as to yesterday’s price of the 
stock. 

He caught her once glancing in the 
morning at the market page of her paper, 
and he felt sure at last that if he had pressed 
her she would have consented to make a 
small investment; because in the end she 
had almost always done what he wished 
for, as long as he could remember. 

At this time, however, a change took 
place in his affairs that engaged his imme- 
diate attention. A new stock-market firm 
in New York—curiously enough located in 
the same great office building where Staver 
& Co. had offices—began sending to the 
customers he had sold stock to a regular 
weekly letter on the stock market. And 
in this, toward the end, there was a small 
but favorable notice of International Man- 
ganese stock: 

“We recommend,” it said, “the pur- 
chase of International Manganese—now 
selling at one and one-eighth—on all re- 
actions. It is, in our opinion, one of the 
best buys in the market, because the de- 
mand for manganese is certain to be tre- 
mendous—following the great disturbance 
of production and the immense destruction 
of the European War.” 

The first impulse of young Mr. Tyler on 
seeing this circular was of anger—that his 
own customers, because of the ridiculous 
conservatism of the rules of Staver & Co., 
must learn of the market for his stock in 
this way instead of from him. But then he 


saw at once his advantage from the dissem- 
ination of the information, no matter how 
it came; for now customers and purchasers 
came much more easily—especially among 
younger men, who were quick to see an 
advantage like this. 

Teddy Tyler applied himself with all his 
might, and very soon he had sold a very 
respectable amount of stock; there was a 
still widening market for the security, and 
a constantly growing number of young men 
each day bought the New York papers and 
turned to the figures of the Curb Market, 
where International Manganese now fre- 
quently touched one and a quarter. in the 
course of the day. 

There were, in fact, some customers now 
who advocated selling and taking their 
profits. But this it was not yet possible for 

them to do, for the delivery of the 
stock to them from the New York 
office was delayed because of the great 


stress of sending out 
the immense amount 
of the stock sold in 
other places in the 
whirlwind campaign. 

This was, however, 
very fortunate for the stockholders, as it 
happened; for the price of International 
Manganese grew stronger and stronger 
every day upon the New York Curb Mar- 
ket, and every day its holders could count 
up correspondingly greater profits. 

All this was very gratifying to Teddy 
Tyler. His income was now very consider- 
able, for more and larger customers are 
easily found to invest in a certainty. And 
soon he had sold to a great share of 
his friends in that vicinity who had any 
funds. 

Meantime he could not blind himself to 
the fact that the whirlwind campaign was 
passing; the stock was being sold out and 
he himself was getting none of it. He had 
no desire to buy ordinary stock; but this 
was—on the face of it—an entirely differ- 
ent thing. 

It was a cinch, a certainty, the chance of 
a lifetime, and a man who did not take 
advantage of it would be a madman; for 
you could sit and figure it out with perfect 
accuracy. Calculating absolutely conserv- 
atively, taking no account whatever of the 
hopes or claims for manganese profits, but 
merely figuring the actual prices paid for 
the stock every day on the open New York 
Curb Market, he himself could have made 
a fortune selling it there if he had had the 
funds and had been allowed to do so by his 
company. 

The rule protecting them, of course, was 
clear enough from the standpoint of Staver 
& Co.; they must protect themselves 
against his selling. Nevertheless, a fortune 
was slipping through his fingers, and he 
was all the more determined now that his 
mother should take some advantage of 
it. 

“But, mother, listen!’ he would say. 
“There it is, every day, printed in black 
and white in the New York papers—a dol- 
lar and a quarter ashare. And we can buy, 
with my commission out, for eighty cents 
—that is, we should get back a profit of al- 
most sixty per cent on our money just as 
soon as the stock was delivered!’ 

But she was very hard to persuade, in 
spite of everything—the circulars from 
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outside disinterested stockbrokers and the 
figures in the newspapers. At first she 
refused absolutely, and then wished to ven- 
ture only asmallsum. He had the greatest 
difficulty in getting her to make an invest- 
ment that was worth while. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,’”’ he said fi- 
nally—for he intended to protect her to the 
limit: “I'll buy this stock for you, which 
is now selling for a dollar and a quarter, for 
a dollar—that is, for eighty cents, really. 
If it goes up in price you certainly can’t 
complain. And if it should start down I'll 
fix that too,’ he promised her; for he 
knew more of stock-market operations and 
terms now. “To make it absolutely sure, 
T’ll put in an order the minute I buy to sell 
the stock at one dollar if it should fall to 
that. And even then we’d have my com- 
mission of twenty per cent to the good. 
It’s absolutely no gamble. It’s a cer- 
tainty! Look for yourself—right there in 
black and white. Do you think those big 
New York papers would print a lie?” 

“TI see,’’? she 
said. “I know. 
you’re right. 
You'll have to be 
patient with me; 
for you know all 
about such things, 
Ted, and I know 
nothing.” 

So, finally she 
did consent to in- 
vest sixteen thou- 
sand dollars, for 
twenty thousand 
dollars, par value, 
of this stock — 
enough to be 
worth while. It 
wasn’t a great for- 
tune, of course; but nine thousand dollars 
of profit right off wasn’t to be sneezed at— 
to say nothing of the chance of further 
profits. All he was afraid of now was that 
it was too late, and that the closing of the 
whirlwind campaign would not allow their 
allotment of the stock—bought, of course, 
in his mother’s name. He was much re- 
eves when he found he had finally gotten 
it. 

By a curious chance, upon going down 
the street that night, he ran across the 
stock salesman he had overheard Mr. 
Staver discharging in New York, already 
in a somewhat advanced state of intoxica- 
cation, in the pool parlors of the Johnson 
House. He was evidently selling another 
stock in the district, was in a rather hostile 
mood, and was apparently bent on banter- 
ing him. 

“Well, well!” he said, stopping his pool 
playing. “So you’re still here handing 
them out that blue wonder, huh?” 

“T sure am!” said Teddy Tyler, taking 
fees aan turodly. “Making them all 
rich!”’ 

“Rich!” repeated the other, regarding 
him with watery-eyed earnestness. ‘“‘ You 
know,” he remarked to his companion, ‘I 
think he really believes it! The poor fish!’ 

“Sure! Why shouldn’t I?” said Terry 
Tyler, still bravely good-humored. 

“Have you had your stock delivered 
yet?” inquired the other, persisting. 

“Oh, yes—some,”’ said Teddy Tyler, not 
adhering strictly to the truth, for the stock 
had not yet arrived. 

“Come on, Jim! Come on! It’s your 
shot,” the other’s companion called to him; 
but the old stock’ salesman would not yet be 
turned aside. 

“Aha!” he said to young Mr. Tyler sar- 
castically. “Sure! Well, the next time you 
write Staver or see him, you tell him — 
from me—to mix in some of the pink with 
the blue when he delivers the rest, so they’ll 
have both colors to remember him by.” 

“Come on, Jim!’ His companion again 
interrupted him. 

But the older salesman still stood, partly 
supported by his cue, addressing young Mr. 
Tyler. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ he said. “Sell them! 
Sell them all you can. And then jump the 
town. But don’t let him sell you any of it. 
For he might—at that!’ 

“Aw, run away! Run away, poppa!” 
responded young Mr. Tyler, who was fast 
becoming annoyed by that kind of talk. 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you!” ex 
claimed the other, regarding him fixedly. 
“You poor fish! And if you ever,” he said, 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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his pulse; for he noted now—so far as he 
could see at a glance—that this stock was a 
duplicate, a replica of the blue stock he had 
just taken and put into his pocket—except 
that it was pink. 

But the private secretary asked him to 
return it to her at once. 

“Let me have it,” she said, “and go 
away. Let me have it! He may be in any 
time now!’’ she exclaimed, evidently con- 
cerned about Mr. Staver’s returning. 

“What is this, first?’’ young Tyler asked 
her, with a teasing smile which, however, 
was considerably forced. 

“T don’t know,” she said, more and more 
peeved. ‘Honestly, I don’t!” 

But he would not return it to her till she 
told him. 

“T don’t know,” she said finatly; “only 
the blue he sends out by mail and the other 
goes over to the market.” 

“The Curb?” asked Mr. Tyler a little 
hoarsely. 

“Yes,” she answered him. ‘‘ Now let me 
have it, and go away! Sit down outside 
there.”’ 

So he let her have the stock and went 
out—not to the bench in the waiting room, 
but outside entirely. For he must now— 
before he went any farther or saw anyone 
else—have a chance to consider for himself 
the growing and disturbing mystery of the 
blue stock and the pink. 


He was more disturbed—yes, more 
alarmed now than he dared let himself 
feel—by this odd phenomenon of the two 
colors of this stock. For he saw now that 
not only were there actually two colors of 
certificates in International Manganese, 
but that these two colors were intended for 
two different destinations—the blue for 
himself and the other customers, and the 
pink for the stock market. And, as he saw 
this, naturally the bantering of the old stock 
salesman came back into his memory, and 
his offer to advise him if he ever wanted his 
advice. And, fumbling in his pocket, he 
found the crushed card still there. 

He did not want to go to the old sales- 
man at first; but finally, having no other 
place to turn, he decided he would swallow 
his pride and try this one, for he would at 
least be sure to learn there the worst that 


‘ could be told him at one blow—after which 


he could make his own conclusions. 

So he turned in to theaddress given, inan 
office buildingnotfarfrom Broad Street, and, 
coming into a blue-smoky room bounded 
on its farther side by a blackboard, he in- 
quired for the man he wanted, and found 
he was not there at that moment, but was 
expected soon. 

When he sat down to wait, as invited, 
before the great blackboard, his eye gradu- 
ally worked its way through the various 
symbols at the heads of the columns upon 
the board until it fell finally upon what he 
took to be International Manganese, and 
found that stock to be—as usual of late— 
very strong, with some sales at one and 
three-eighths. 

Seeing this a sudden idea came to him, 
and he rose and spoke to the attendant 
upon customers, who stood hatless among 
the hatted students of the board. 

“T want to put in an order,” he said, 
“to sell.” 

“Certainly,” said the attendant politely. 
“What?” 

“International Manganese.”’ 

“Why, yes,” said the attendant, with a 
slight change of manner; “I think so. 
How much?” 

““A thousand shares,’”’ responded Mr. 
Tyler boldly—‘‘at the market.” 

“Why, yes; I think so,” said the young 
attendant again, still more slowly. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me just a minute,” he said then, 
passed across the room, and seemed to be 
consulting an older and more carefully 
dressed man, evidently the manager or 
head of the firm. 

“Do you happen to have the certificate 
with you?” asked the latter, finally coming 
over. 

“Why, yes,” said Teddy Tyler. His 
heart began pumping hard at this discon- 
certing formality; and, reaching into his 
inside pocket, he produced the blue certifi- 
cates he had purchased for his mother. 

The well-dressed manager, when he saw 
them, pursed his lips together. 

“T’m sorry,” he said very gravely; “but 
we cannot sell these certificates for you.” 

“Why not?” asked Teddy Tyler in a 
high strained voice. 

“Because there is no market for these at 
the present time,’”’ said the manager, ob- 
viously endeavoring to soften the blow by 
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the polite intimation of the closing of his 
sentence. 

Young Mr. Tyler stood speechless, con- 
sidering the blue certificates in his hand. 

“But what—what he started to ask. 

There was a little knot about him now, 
looking politely but curiously over his 
shoulder. 

“‘ Another one, huh?’’ inquired one voice, 
heard dimly by young Mr. Tyler. 

“Tsn’t he a wonder?” inquired a second, 
alluding to someone whose identity Mr. 
Tyler could only conjecture. 

But at this another voice broke into the 
conversation from one side, a voice already 
somewhat familiar. 

‘‘Hello!’’ said the man he had come to 
find, the old-time stock salesman. “So 
you thought you’d come to see me finally? 
You poor fish!’’ he went on, and struck 
Tyler on the back in not unfriendly greeting. 

And then his eyes fell upon the blue cer- 
tificates. 

“You poor fish!” he said again, quite 
sympathetically. 

“T was just telling him, Jim ——” began 
the manager. 

“You leave him to me,” said the old-time 
salesman. ‘‘I’ll show the whole thing up to 
him. Suppose we get out of here—where 
we can go over and sit down and take a 
drink,”’ he said to Teddy Tyler. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you all about it. You poor fish!” 

And, taking his arm in quite a friendly 
mood, he passed out of the broker’s office 
with him, Mr. Tyler automatically putting 
back into his pocket the dishonored blue 
certificates. 


When they sat down in the dark café, 
after Mr. Tyler had paid for their drinks, 
Jim, the old-time salesman, asked for a 
sight of the blue certificates and, taking 
them, wagged his head slowly and sadly 
over them. 

“Gone!”’ he said simply. 

“What is it?” cried Teddy Tyler in sharp 
alarm, his drink, neglected, pushed on one 
side. ‘‘Isn’t there any manganese mine 
anywhere?”’ 

“Howdolknow?’’saidtheother. ‘There 
probably is—somewhere!”’ 

“Then why,” cried young Mr. Tyler— 
“why can’t I sell it?” 

“You want to know?” inquired his in- 
formant, whose voice was apparently ha- 
bitually thick and watery. ‘‘I’ll tell you: 
Because it’s only the pink stock that’s 
listed.” 

“Listed!’’ exclaimed Mr. Tyler. “On 
the Stock Exchange?” 

“Yes; the Curb. The only one you 
could sell at any price!’ said the old sales- 
man; and, reading the name of ownership 
upon the certificates, he inquired whose 
they might be. 

““My mother’s,” responded the young 
man with reluctance. 

“You poor fish!” said the older and, hav- 
ing now gazed sufficiently at his drink upon 
the table, he tossed it off. 

At his suggestion they had another— Mr. 
Tyler paying, but not drinking. And after 
that the old salesman settled down to the 
hoped-for explanation. 

“Tt’s just a variation on the new selling 
game they’re playing now,” he said—“‘es- 
pecially during the last few months, since 
these Liberty Loans began. They’re letting 
all of us older men go,”’ he said, with some 
personal feeling, “‘who have sold stock for 
them for years, and they’re going out into 
the country and getting kids by the thou- 
sand—anybody and everybody—to sell 
stock for them; some poor green fish,’’ he 
said—again reverting to that eminently dis- 
agreeable favorite expression—‘“‘ who never 
saw a stock before in their lives. 

“Then they take them in and teach 
them,” he continued; ‘‘a few days in these 
so-called schools of theirs make them all 
believe in it themselves. Then they turn 
them loose, to sell to their personal friends 
and families. And when they have sold to 
them all, and all their relatives, then they 
kick them out and get in a new set. Then 
they are out of a job,” said the old sales- 
man, his mind again reverting sympatheti- 
cally to himself. ‘‘And they’re out their job 
and their friends and their friends’ money— 
and all their relatives’ money. The poor 
fish!” he said, discharging that disagree- 
able and extremely spluttery expression 
again in his hearer’s direction; and sat 
still, reflecting. 

“But what,” exclaimed Teddy Tyler, 
goading him on again, with cheeks crim- 
son with excitement, ‘‘what is this particu- 
lar game—this International Manganese 
thing?” 


“Oh, that! That’s a w 
the old salesman, stirred 
asm. “Simple as it can 
J. Staver is a corker! No do 
And he outlined the enterpr; 
tional Manganese. 

** All he did was to form thi 
company—in Delaware or D 
where. You see?” ; 

“Yes,” said Teddy Ty 
breathless. h 

‘And list half of it—five | 
sand shares. The pink. See 

“ec Yes. ” ? f 

“All of which he owned } 
friends—and could shoot u 
price on the Curb as he want 

“Half a million!” exclaim 
Tyler. 

“Tt might as well be ten m 
informant. “‘ They owned ita 
They made it out of nothing 
else would dare to butt in ¢ 
market for it when there wa 
except what they owned! " 
their own way, naturally- 
Simple! Absolutely simple 
and stopped, gazing. 

“But the blue stock?” 
Tyler, dragging his mind ba 

“He sold it all in the cou 
these agents—on the strengt 
stock quotations; making 
continued the exponent—“ 
all—that they were getting i 
on the quiet, on a sure thing 
time at a premium on the 
starts up a whirlwind canyas 
on them and holds back th 
the last end. And then—t 
gone! And they’ll be there y 
which was never listed.” 

“Never listed!’’ whispere 
like a man in a trance. 

“Yes,’”’ asserted the otl 
can’t be sold at any price. 
else ever bought—or will. 
never know it—most of th 
gone! The poor fish!”’ said th 
using his disagreeable wat 
zation for the last time. 

At that, young Mr. Tyler 
denly. 

“Gone!” he said, remet 


‘once Mr. Staver’s absence 


that morning. 

Wish seant hurried apol 
away from the old salesman 
the act of suggesting anotl 
seizing the blue certificates 
started in the direction of § 


What he would do if he fo 
was not clear in the mind 
Tyler; but he saw, at leas! 
thing to be done was to eatel 
fore he went—and decide ( 
conversation later. 

So he rushed on with the 
youth; for he proposed in so) 
either restitution or reveng 
of personal violence in gett 
sary, was not absent from } 

As he passed across the 
the great city, in which he 
stranger, and came nearer 
offices of Mr. Staver, the f 
anger was somewhat abated 
for it rose again when he 
private secretary the unwel 
Mr. Staver was not there. 

“Where is he, then?” he 

“T don’t know,” she § 
a little at his manner. — 
went out again.” 4 

“T’ll find out for ® 
angrily. ‘ 

And the busy steno} 
their mad typewriting f 
looked up in refined surpr 
himself by, in spite of th 
test, and, opening the g} 
private office, found Henry 
at his desk! y 

““What’s this?” said 
up and fixing him again’ 
eyes. 

“What is it?” ex 
“T’ll show you what it 
said; and dragging out } 
he waved them at him 

“You'll show nothing 
Staver, “if you talk I 
young Mr. Tyler again? 
sion of his eyes. ‘Sit d 
Henry J. Staver. ‘And t2 
man—if you want to talk” 

And after a moment's 2 
Tyler did so. 

(Concluded on Pé 
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t do you want to say to me?” 
Staver brusquely. 

and his manner had already 
thing of his old ascendancy 
Mr. Tyler; and his former 
sed him, demanding restitu- 
lue certificates, with gradually 


|,” inquired Mr. Staver coldly 

talked to a conclusion. ‘ Just 

u want?” 

vy money back!” : 
oing!” said Mr. Staver with 
“We're in the business of 


ae stock.” . 
said his opponent, making 


f getting up. “I'll go and see 
e’s any justice. I'll go right 
lain to the authorities!’’ For 
ond thought, that this would 
2 sensible than violence under 


Ss. 
| Staver’s black eyes never 
b 
f 


ininute. Sit down,” he said 
oving himself a particle in his 
‘vise you to—for your own 
own. That’s it! Now just 
‘ou think you can complain 
} me to any authority?” 
‘Tyler was silent, getting his 
paet in his mind. 

pretenses!’’ he blurted out at 


slling a stock without a mar- 
| pretenses!”’ 
napped Mr. Staver sharply. 
7? . . . Onyour own state- 
(2ded Mr. Staver, when he re- 
mediate reply. ‘‘When have 
possible customer that this 
‘1 was even listed upon the 
alae less advanced in 


| me!” exclaimed young Mr. 
ly. “Both!” 

. doubt it,” said Mr. Staver 
let you show yourself, as I re- 
3ut if I did you’re no possible 
u know that. You’re under 
y30 be one. 

1) that,’’ went on Mr. Staver’s 
( now rising louder and more 
pung Mr. Tyler’s deepening 
Cr agents were definitely in- 
{0 do just what you say they 
\u, for example, told anyone 
‘k was listed you broke your 
Yu were under written con- 
say so—as you well know. 
under written contract not to 
9*,” he said, now pointing sud- 
(blue certificates still grasped 
i nerveless hand. ‘‘How did 


if how,” continued Henry J. 
ifr, Tyler did not answer him. 
> how: Under the slight pre- 
| mother’s name you bought 
[| your own benefit, contrary 
38 written contract. 

for some reason,’’ he said, 
his feet—“‘ probably because 
| speculating in the market— 
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you come in here with this cock-and-bull 
story about a blue and pink stock issue.” 

“Do—do you deny it?’ stammered 
Teddy Tyler. 

‘Whether I do or not,” said Mr. Staver, 
now looking directly into his eyes, ‘‘has 
nothing to do with this agreement. I deny 
it—yes! But, takingeverything youclaim— 
granting your own words—you can find 
nothing against me—not a thing—in this 
story you have invented. But I’ve got 
you,” said Mr. Staver, “‘on your own state- 
ment! For breach of contract! 

“Tf you think you’ve got me—all right!”’ 
said Mr. Staver, now snapping his eyes and 
advancing toward him. ‘‘Don’t come to 
me. Goto the proper authorities and prove 
it. But now—get out! You’ve broken your 
contract with this firm. You’re fired! Get 
out! Go before I call for a policeman!”’ 

And walking sharply toward him, keep- 
ing his eyes continually on his, he backed 
young Mr. Tyler out of the glass door; 
forced him through the frightened silence 
that had fallen on the madly clacking 
stenographers, out into the corridor—and 
closed the door. 

Mr. Tyler soon found himself in the lower 
corridor, still holding his blue stock certifi- 
cates in his hand—alone, without acquaint- 
ance in that greatest of all cities, and with 
a sickening sense, continually growing, that 
under the circumstances he might have no 
redress. And finally, without acting further, 
he decided to take the train for home. 

As he sat there, waiting in that greatest 
of all railroad stations, with the hurrying 
crowds about him, each person intent on 
some mission of haste or joy or sorrow, he 
pulled out his blue certificates of stock to 
while away the tedious time. 

As he gazed down on them again, though 
he recognized well enough how unbefitting 
it was for men of his age, he could not— 
thinking of what it was about to mean to 
him and his mother and his friends—for 
the moment quite govern his emotions. 
And before he could once more regain his 
self-control great, round, unmanly tears 
slipped from the eyelids of young Teddy 
Tyler and stained one outside corner of the 
papers in his hands—those blue stock cer- 
tificates that were to have such a fatal in- 
fluence on all his future career. 

For there was actually no redress—and 
no one, in fact, to find responsible; for 
when, a few days later, the local lawyer, 
whom his mother had employed to investi- 
gate at least, tried doing so, he found no 
one place even to begin. 

The sumptuous office on Broad Street 
was closed; the snappy driving Henry J. 
Staver was gone—there was no one to tell 
where; and the polished furniture, the 
green carpet, the madly clacking stenogra- 
phers—the whole snappy busy place—had 
vanished with him. 

Like a transformation scene in a stage 
spectacle, all was gone, leaving nothing 
more tangible than the blue certificates— 
that twenty thousand dollars’ worth, par 
value, of International Manganese, which 
young Mr. Tyler and his mother are hold- 
ing to this day. 
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Every Little Girl Wants 
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should be understood that in Great Britain 
the freight rate, to the small average user at 
least, includes not merely the transport by 
rail but wagon collection and delivery, in a 
way exactly similar to that of our express 
companies in America. The large users of 
railway freight over there, as we shall soon 
see, possess their own small cars, or wagons. 
These, however, are the concerns which as 
a rule have their own sidings. Yet to the 
small user the equivalent of a private side- 


track is given in the railway delivery - 


wagon, or motor truck, which backs up to 
his door for the collection or the delivery 
of his freight and so relieves him at once 
from the expense and other complications 
of truckage—and all at a very low figure, 
though in many cases not so low as our own. 
The passenger rates even before the war 
were never so low; and it is but fair to 
know that the English passenger fares sup- 
ply at least half the total revenues of her 
railways. In America this proportion is 
much lower. On some of our Western 
roads, in fact, it drops to a point where pas- 
senger returns bring in a bare twenty per 
cent of the gross revenue. There are few 
lines where the passenger ratio touches the 
British figure of fifty per cent. The New 
Haven system with its lines radiating 
through congested Southern New England, 
where the density of population approxi- 
mates that of old England, is an exception. 
This probably supplies the real reason 
why the passenger rates in England, even 
prior to 1914, were for the first class four 
cents a mile. This is a class of service that 
closely approximates our first-class service 
plus Pullman charges—there is no Pullman 
service in Great Britain or Ireland, with the 
exception of a few parlor cars, which still 
are operated by the American Pullman 
Company—and, as you can figure for your- 
self, at a slightly higher cost, even in pre- 
war times, than our combined charge. On 
the other hand, the third-class fares—sec- 
ond class has become practically obsolete 
on many of the English railways—are at 
about half the first-class rate, or about two 
cents amile. And in recent years the third- 
class equipment on most of the high-grade 
lines has been improved until for cleanliness 
and comfort it is quite equal to that of our 
average first-class American day coach, 


Workmen’s Tickets 


These fares, please remember, were of the 
days before the coming of the great war. 
In an endeavor to reduce passenger traffic 
so that the British railways might better 
meet the enormous military demands that 
the war made upon them the rates for 
tickets were increased an even fifty per 
cent in January, 1917. This applied to all 
fares save certain seasonal, zone or work- 
men’s tickets, and instantly brought the 
third-class fares to the comfortable figure 
of three cents and the first class to the 
fanciful one of six cents a mile. Yet it did 
not succeed for more than a very short time 
in materially reducing the passenger traffic, 
for the munition factories of every sort— 
with their high wages—were in full swing. 
The average munitions worker did not 
propose to be done out of the joys of travel— 
which had been denied him or her in the 
days of low wages—and so traveled. 

The various roads went further. They 
made radical cuts in their train services, 
removed most of the sleeping and restau- 
rant cars and completely abolished all 
round-trip and excursion tickets of every 
sort. But still the passenger travel in- 
creased. And England, which had entered 
upon a real orgy of spending—as one might 
witness in the greatly increased sale of 
jewelry, pianos and phonographs after the 
war first got into full swing—was not going 
to deny herself the pleasures of travel, and 
did not. 

The third-class fares, even in the prewar 
days, did not touch the low-level mark of 
passenger transportation in John Bull’s 
tight little island. This last was reached in 
the so-called workmen’s tickets which years 
ago Parliament had wished upon the rail- 
ways. Under these tickets workmen come 
into London, Liverpool, Manchester and 
other great industrial centers at‘remarkably 
slight cost—four cents or six cents for a 
round-trip journey from points as far as 
nine or ten miles out. While the under- 
standing is that these tickets are for the 
actual bona fide low-paid workers, as a 
matter of fact the only binding rule upon 
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their use is the hours in which they are 
available—as a rule for trains arriving at 
the town terminals between five o’clock 
and seven o’clock in the morning for the 
four-cent fare, between seven and seven- 
thirty for the six-cent fare and from seven- 
thirty to eight for a higher class of workmen’s 
tickets whose round-trip cost ranged from 
eight cents upward. Inasimilar but reversed 
fashion the tickets are available for the 
outgoing return trip, the highest cost hav- 
ing the earliest and the lowest cost the very 
latest departure hours. 

These tickets are held sacred against the 
fifty per cent war-measure advance. Not 
only that, but the adoption of the standard 
eight-hour working day in England has 
brought the three-shift day into so many 
industrial plants where the work must be 
continuous and unbroken that there is now 
a strong demand that the workmen’s tick- 
ets be made available at practically all 
hours of day or night, so that George Hobbs, 
who goes to work at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, or Tom Gibbs, who quits at high 
noon, may not be deprived of his extremely 


low-rate ticket between his little home in 


the open country and his task at the fac- 
tory. And he argues that since Parliament 
induced him to buy the little home on the 
basis of a low railway fare it should adapt 
that low rate to suit his changed hours, 


The Strain of War 


No wonder that John Bull scratches his 
head and, like our own Uncle Samuel, 
wonders where his path lies out of his rail- 
way dilemma. Having come into full pos- 


session and control of his rail lines—which* 


involves the payment of dividend guaran- 
ties to their owners—he now desires to 
know how they are to be made to earn 
those guaranties. For even in the days 
before the coming of the war the English 
rails were not heavy earners. The most 
profitable of them—the Great Western— 
earned six or seven per cent a year upon its 
capitalization; the least profitable dividend 
payer set its figure at but two and a half 
per cent, 

Competition cost, and costa pretty penny. 
And if four competing lines from London 
up to his great industrial cities of the Mid- 
lands gave old John as fine transportation 
as any land in all the world possessed, he 
paid for it in the long run, and paid well— 
yet was apt to feel that the comfort of good 
service was well worth the price, while low 
rates, both freight and passenger, kept his 
people content and happy. Which seem- 
ingly was worth to him more than the ex- 
cessive content and happiness of his railway 
stockholders. 

The war wreaked no ravages elsewhere 
in England more striking than those that 
were wreaked upon her railways. She was 
quick to realize their supreme importance 
to her in her great crisis, and so reached 
out and within a fortnight after the out- 
rage of Louvain—and with the authority 
that had been given her long years before 
by Parliament—took over her rail lines and 
began operating them for the national weal. 
There was no policy of vacillation on her 
part. It was a situation that she had an- 
ticipated and solved several years before 
the coming of the war. 

Even before 1912 there was in existence 
an English body known as the War Council 
of the Engineer and Railway Staff Corps. 
This council consisted of the general man- 
agers—in England the post of general 
manager compares with that of the president 
of an American railroad—of the railways 
that in the event of war with a Continen- 
tal Power would have the most to do with 
military traffic. The council made elabo- 
rate and definite war plans. The possible 
invasion of the East Coast was antici- 
pated, and detailed plans, even to the 
working out of actual train and engine 
schedules, were made for the evaeuation— 
if necessary—of the population of East 
Coast towns and cities and the movement 
of troops and heavy guns up to them. This 
council by 1912 had developed into the 
Railway Executive Committee, which was 
composed of the general managers of the 
twelve most important railway systems of 
Great Britain. It in turn formed an in- 
tegral part of a Board of Communications, 
which included representatives of the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Board of Trade 
and the Home Office. Among these rep- 
resentatives was Sir Eric Geddes, a young 


Englishman of great promise and energy, of 
whom you shall hear much more before you 
finish the reading of this article. 

The Railway Executive Committee went 
to its job quickly and without ostentation. 
While it sought to unify the operation of 
John Bull’s railways so that he might help 
win the war most efficiently and most 

romptly, it had no false or grandiloquent 
ideas of creating a single national rail sys- 
tem overnight. It did not seek to tear down 
in a day what had taken the patient labor 
of years to upbuild. It sought not to 
standardize either baggage cars or locomo- 
tives or dining-car meals. It even escaped 
having a director general. Its printed forms 
were few and modest. Few people outside 
of railway and army circles even knew of 
its existence. At the height of its endeavors 
it employed in its joint efforts a total force 
of not more than eighteen officers and 
clerks, who occupied two floors of a small 
office building directly across the way from 
the Houses of Parliament. It was an ex- 
tremely simple enterprise, but it functioned, 
and functioned extremely well. 

The closest parallel that we had to the 
English Railway Executive Committee was 
our own Railroads War Board, builded up 
by the American Railway Association under 
the advice and direction of President Wil- 
son. This committee, consisting of five of 
the ablest American railroad executives, 
acted almost from the day that we entered 
the great war until the elaborate United 
States Railroad Administration came into 
existence. Its duties and responsibilities— 
in fact, the very composition of its member- 
ship—were almost exactly the same as 
John Bull’s Railway Executive Committee. 
One important difference remained, how- 
ever. Our own Railroads War Board had 
as full responsibilities as its English cousin, 
but, while Parliament had endowed its 
railway committee with the fullest power 
and the most sweeping authority, our own 
board was intrusted with neither. It might 
recommend to the various lines which it 
was seeking to supervise, but it had no 
power whatsoever to enforce its reeommen- 
dations—and therein lay its undoing. 

Of course the strongest criticism that 
might rest upon a supervising committee of 
this sort rests in the fact that it is forever 
hard for men to undo the habit of years. 
It was hard for General Manager This or 
General Manager That or General Manager 
The Other Fellow to sit in committee at 
35 Parliament Street in the city of West- 
minster and forget Great Western or Mid- 
land or Great Central or South Eastern, 
just as it was hard for President This or 
President That or President The Other 
Fellow to sit in a council room in Thirteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., and forget 
Pennsylvania or Southern Pacific or Bur- 
lington. .This per se is a mighty objection. 
Yet I am not so sure that in hard fact it is 
any objection whatsoever. The spirit of 
loyalty to an independent and competitive 
institution has been responsible for the 
most conspicuous success in British busi- 
ness, as well as in American, and in many 
businesses other than railroading has shown 
its ability in emergency and necessity to 
codéperate to the end of the common good. 


Lack of Authority 


Therefore it is that I firmly believe the 
American board of railroad executives failed 
where the British one succeeded simply and 
solely because of the unwillingness on the 
part of the powers that were and still be to 
accord it authority. Without that power 
any so-called executive board was not really 
executive and so was doomed to fail. With 
the power the British committee succeeded, 
and without it the American committee 
could not solve the war problem of our rail- 
roads and was superseded by the United 
States Railroad Administration, whose suc- 
cesses and whose failures are matters of 
record. 

With England’s formal declaration of 
war the executive committee assumed in- 
stant and sweeping powers. It functioned 
at the very hour of the declaration of con- 
flict and in an early sixteen days of that 
memorable August, 1914, moved to the 
embarkation port of Southampton the first 
British expeditionary force of 126,500 men, 
42,000 horses, 6000 vehicles and 5000 tons 
of stores, in addition to 354 guns. This 
emergency movement, which required the 
use of not less than 689 trains, came at a 
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serene days before the war demurrage or 
any other penalty charge against the de- 
layed unloading of a car was practically 
unknown in all England. 

Nor was this all. The fleets of privately 
owned wagons, having eventually become 
unloaded, were invariably returned to their 
owners in that condition. Half the time, 
therefore, they ran empty; and the frequent 
trains of empties upon the lines of English 
railways were a sight to make an American 
railroader—trained to regard an empty or 
even a half-filled freight car as an unholy 
sight indeed—open his eyes in real astonish- 
ment. Such waste! Yet the practice was by 
no means confined to the privately owned 
wagons. 

To a somewhat lesser degree it prevailed 
in the case of the railway-owned cars. A 


~ wagon of the Great Eastern might: find its 


way down on the rails of the Great Western 
or the London and South Western to Salis- 
bury or to Plymouth. If there chanced to 
be a load in one of those towns for Harwich 
or Norwich or some other Great Eastern 
point it probably would take that load. 
But for any intermediate point—never! 
The station master at Salisbury or at Plym- 
outh at his own good pleasure would 
probably send the Great Eastern’s little 
wagon along with a lot of other little wagons 
of the South Eastern or the Great Central 
or the Great Northern or other lines run- 
ning in the opposite direction from London 
in an entire trainload of empties. It could 
hardly be otherwise in a land which has 
practically no rental arrangements for the 
temporary use by one railway of another’s 
equipment, or car accounting or other 
clearing-house systems for tracing and keep- 
ing track of them. . 

Neither is the construction of the wagons 
themselves—either the private ones or the 
railway equipment—standardized, which 
means that the repairs of any car of any 
railroad cannot be made in the shops of any 
other railroad, as is to-day our universal 
American practice. 

Beyond this wasteful use of the equip- 
ment itself was the fact that, up to the 
coming of the war at least, the English 
railways had made little or no effort to 
bring about a better or more efficient load- 
ing of their cars. The patient and elaborate 
educational propaganda among shippers on 
roads like our Pennsylvania or Burlington, 
which brought fine fruit in a greatly in- 
creased economy in the use of the American 
freight car, never had its counterpart in 
England. John Bull simply never has done 
things that way. And the old gentleman is 
not easily induced into a change of method. 


Passenger Fares Boosted 


War does bring changes, however, and 
under the stress of war upon his steel high- 
ways many actual reforms were brought 
about by his Railway Executive Commit- 
tee. Arrangements were made for a 
real pooling of much of the freight equip- 
ment, though because of the time factor 
and the increasing shortage of man power 
these necessarily were in many ways crude. 
And demurrage charges came into active 
use in England, while better-loading prop- 
aganda was introduced, all with the direct 
result that English freight—both the in- 
creasing volume of war munition and troop 
traffic as well as the ordinary commercial 
traffic—moved without even the threat of 
breakdown. | 

As time went on and the war increased 
in severity and in volume other trains were 
removed, and along with them many more 
of the sleeping cars and dining cars, and 
still other stations, partially or completely. 

And finally came the radical step taken 
in the flat increase of fifty per cent in all 
standard passenger fares. Yet—strange to 
say—no increase was made in freight rates. 
When you ask the English railway man to 
explain this, he does so after his own 
fashion: 

“You see,” he will tell you, “‘Parliament 
alone has the right to increase our haulage 
charges upon goods.”’ And lets it go at that. 

Then you recall that England has never 
had any organization whatsoever as a coun- 
terpart either to our Interstate Commerce 
Commission or any of the railroad regu- 
latory boards such as each of our states 
possesses. John’s Parliament likes to re- 
serve to itself the right to run his railways, 
just as the parliament of North Dakota 
likes to regulate the strength of locomotive 
headlights or the parliament of Oklahoma 
the fly screens in the window, of the coaches 
of therailroads that traverse those respective 
commonwealths. 
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“You see, the increase in the passenger 
rates,” our English friend concludes, ‘was 
not made in order to increase the revenue 
of the railways but to keep the people from 
traveling upon them and so overcrowding 
their facilities,” 

With what effect we already have seen. 
Yet the hordes of munition workers in 
England—who were able to say for the first 
time in their lives: “Oh, dem the cost! 
We'll go down to Brighton or to Margate 
anyway and see how the swells do it’’— 
did contribute a largely increased income 
to the coffers of the English rails and at a 
most opportune time. For John, at the 
same time that he took over these lines, 
guaranteed the continuance of their divi- 
dends, very much as our Uncle Sam guaran- 
teed the maintenance of the net income of 
the railroads which he gathered under his 
arms on December 28, 1917. Only in John 
Bull’s case the payment was based upon the 
dividend requirements of 1913, while he 
also set aside a fixed sum to each company 
to equalize the upkeep and repairs that it 
woudd ordinarily make upon its line in the 
course of a twelvemonth, but which in the 
years of the war—owing to the shortage of 
men and material—could not be fully 
made, These last payments have been 


made with religious regularity into the: 


coffers of the various companies and al- 
ready make a tidy sum, drawing an excel- 


_ lent interest; while because of the excellent 


construction methods of the average British 
railway the lines have not suffered undue 
deterioration. 


War-Bonus Wages 


The fifty per cent increase in charges on 
a feature of John’s railways which brings in 
approximately half their income in ordinary 
times was—no matter how much he might 
scorn to admit it—the one factor that en- 
abled him to keep his head above water 
in their operation. Up to this time I have 
not even referred to the most serious cost 
question in that operation—labor. To that 
phase of the problem we have now fairly 


come. 

The 700,000 men who formed the back- 
bone of British railway labor at the begin- 
ning of 1914—the 52,000 women war work- 
ers had not then been drafted into their 
service—were paid astoundingly low wages, 
at least according to American railroad 
standards. The average wage of these 
workers was twenty-eight shillings, or some- 
thing under seven dollars, aweek. The best 
paid of the rank and file—the drivers of fast 
express locomotives—were paid but twelve 
dollars a week, which hardly compares 
with the before-the-war wage of forty dol- 
lars or fifty dollars a week which many of 
our engineers were paid. No wonder that 
John could so long continue his wasteful 
railway methods, could prosper apparently 
without the adoption of a tithe of the oper- 
ating economies to which our railroad man- 
agers were beginning to be forced a full 
twenty years ago by the narrowing income 
margin between increased expenses and 
fixed rates. 

When the war began to bring the high- 
wage era into Britain the railway worker 
there—like every other sort of worker— 
began to feel it, and to feel it keenly. He 
made known his necessities and felt no 
hesitancy in announcing his perfect readi- 
ness, if wage adjustments were not made 
immediately, to go into the high-paid muni- 
tion trades, with the result that in two or 
three rapid successive steps a war-bonus 
wage of thirty-three shillings—eight dol- 
lars—was given to the men workers, with 
slightly lower figures for the women and the 
half-grown boys who had replaced the rail- 
way men called to the colors. This bonus 
wage supposedly is fixed upon the increased 
cost of living and is to be readjusted quar- 
terly. As a matter of fact, it has not been 
readjusted since it was first set; and the 
expert engine driver of Great Britain to- 
day gets twenty dollars a week—a figure 
which to-day would be scorned by even the 
humblest of our own railroaders. 

Several times during the progress of the 
last year or two of the war the railway 
workers asked for a readjustment of their 
wage scales. Already they were looking 
ahead toward the coming of peace and the 
large readjustments that must necessarily 
come in its train. Each time, however, 
they were appealed to upon patriotic 
grounds to permit the existing arrange- 
ments to stand until peace should really 
come, when the entire matter would be 
taken up and arranged upon a more per- 
manent basis. 
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When the armistice finally did come they 
repeated their demands with a fresh insist- 
ence. Peace was at hand, but the promised 
lower cost of living was not. What was the 
government going to do about the matter? 
The government did not know. The rail- 
way men said they would see. They saw 
one David Lloyd George, who was on the 
eve of one of the most important national 
elections that England had ever held and 
who was standing for a popular support at 
the polls. The Premier listened to their 
appeal. It was not only for a wage adjust- 
ment but for another most important 
thing—the eight-hour day. 

The entire matter was handled in a most 
orderly fashion—that seems to be the way 
of England. The men put their appeals 
into the hands of their two great unions— 
the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen and the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the last embracing 
all grades of railway service and headed by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, a former Great Western 
engine driver and a leader of real force. 
His executive ability is recognized by the 
fact that to-day he is not only a member of 
Parliament but a Privy Councilor. 

In other years these two great organiza- 
tions had been many times—in fact almost 
continuously—embattled, and so had oft- 
times defeated the very ends for which 
they had been striving. Now they made 
common cause, just as our four great 
American railroad brotherhoods two years 
ago began for the first time to make com- 
mon cause and a successful one, and joined 
with themselves a railway organization of 
growing strength—the Railway Clerks’ As- 
sociation. 

To the pressure brought by these 700,000 
railway men through their affiliated or- 
ganizations Lloyd George quickly yielded 
and promised outright the eight-hour day 
as well as reopening the wage question 
within the next two or three months. And, 
being indorsed at the polls by sweeping 
majorities, he was enabled quickly to carry 
his promises into effect. The eight-hour 
day went in at once upon the English rail- 
ways, and the railwaymen, through Mr. 
Thomas and their organizations, took up 
the question of a more permanent wage 
adjustment with the Railway Executive 
Committee, which still represented the gov- 
ernment as the supreme operating power of 
all the British lines. 


The Underground Strike 


But before it could reach a decision 
something happened. On the first day of 
February the workers on the many tubes 
and underground rapid-transit routes of 
London struck abruptly. These men had 
been included in the eight-hour-day agree- 
ment; in fact, included with them in their 
strike were engine drivers and guards of 
certain suburban lines of the standard rail- 
ways which are closely connected—in a 
physical sense at least—with the great 
rapid-transit system of the town. 

The quarrel was over the reading of the 
eight-hour agreement. In the document to 
which Lloyd George—on the eve of the 
national election—had so hastily agreed 
was a clause which provided that all other 
conditions of service should remain un- 
changed. It so happened that in the nine- 
hour day which had prevailed theretofore in 
the metropolitan and district railways and 
the tubes of London a half hour had been 
taken by the men out of the nine for a mid- 
service meal. When they started taking a 
similar half hour out of their eight-hour day 
their operating bosses objected. 

“You are screwing it down too tightly,” 
they said. “‘ You are leaving only seven and 
a half working hours out of the day. Your 
eight-hour tricks must be like those of our 
signalmen, towermen and other continuous- 
service workers before the war—a con- 
tinuous and unbroken eight hours of 
service.” 

For answer the men called attention to 
the clause in their Lloyd George agreement 
which said that the conditions of service 
must be unchanged. The railway managers 
of the London lines stood fast, however, 
and the strike began. 

It was a stupid strike—most strikes are. 
But this one was more than merely stupid; 
it was criminal. For a week in the dead of 
winter the transit facilities of one of the 
greatest cities in the world—the very ebb 
and flow of its lifehood—were halted. And 
because of the exposure they endured in 
walking in the streets of London in one of 
the nastiest weeks of the entire winter 
many men and women died. 
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How to Win Him to 
Whole Wheat 


Serve Him Bubble Grains, Crisp, Flavory, 
Toasted, Puffed to 8 Times Normal Size 


You want to do that—all you mothers. You want your children to eat 
whole wheat. 

Then make whole wheat as attractive as cookies and doughnuts are. 
Make it a food confection. 


Prof. Anderson Has Done That 


Puffed Wheat is Prof. Anderson’s way of making whole wheat enticing. 

He seals the grains in guns, then applies an hour of fearful heat. Then 
shoots the guns, and all the wheat’s moisture—turned to steam—explodes. 
He causes in each kernel more than 100 million explosions. 

The grains come out thin, airy and gigantic. The walls are flimsy, 
the texture is like snowflakes. The taste is fascinating. 

But the great fact is that every atom feeds. Every food cell, being 
blasted, is fitted for digestion. Thus one gets the full nutrition of whole wheat. 

For the joy of it and the good of it, serve Puffed Wheat in milk every day. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
All Steam Exploded—Each 15c Except in Far West 


Delightful Ways to Serve 


Any Puffed Grain with cream and sugar forms a witching morning dish. But mix 
them with your berries, too. Float them in every bowl of milk. Use as wafers in your soups. 
Use Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs as a garnish on ice cream. Use them like nut meats in 


home candy making. Crisp and lightly butter for hungry children to eat like peanuts 
when at play. 


Blend with Berries 


They add to berries what crust adds 
to a shortcake or to pie. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3162 


Like Bubbled Nuts 


Toasted and flavory, thin and airy, ready 
to crush at a touch. 


Public opinion ended the strike. It gen- 
erally does end all strikes—sooner or later. 
The public comfort was inconvenienced 
mightily and therefore public opinion 
formed itself against the side of the strikers. 
And they were forced to withdraw their 
contention as to the half-hour mealtime 
out from the eight-hour day. ~ Yet after 
they had done this very thing the city rail- 
way companies conceded a quarter hour 
to them out of the registered eight hours— 
a snack time—not as a matter of right but 
as one of fairness and generosity on the 
part of their employers. 

In the meantime the wage-adjustment 
matter proceeded but slowly. The men 
had asked that the thirty-three-shilling war 
bonus be converted into a permanent wage 
increase. They also wanted a flat rate of 
pay for each type of employee, no matter 
whether he was engaged in a rural village, 
a sizable city or London itself. In other 
words, the engine driver of the fastest de- 
luxe trains on the most important main- 
stem lines was to draw the same pay as the 
driver of a goods train on a most unimpor- 
tant side line. 

Some time in March the railway com- 
panies made their reply to these demands. 
They pleaded their poverty, the greatly 
increased cost of every other phase of their 
operation, but suggested that the old wages 
be raised to approximately fifty per cent of 
the difference between them and the total 
war wage and that this figure be retained 
while the cost of living continued at its 
extraordinarily high figure. 

This offer the men promptly refused. 
England faced the greatest industrial crisis 
in her history. What was a tie-up of the 
London rapid-transit lines compared with 
that of her entire national transportation 
system? The situation was further com- 
plicated by the threat of a coincident strike 
on the part of all her coal miners. And 
England without any coal reserves and 
keeping the very lifeblood of half of Europe 
going by her contributions from her scanty 
store of fuel! Those spring days were 
anxious days for old John Bull. Men went 
about England with anxiety written upon 
their faces. 

Revolution was accomplished—a peace- 
able, social economic revolution that gave 
the workingman of Britain the very things 
he was demanding. The eight-hour day 
was firmly established; for the railway 
men it was firmly ruled that eight hours’ 
work should bring eight hours’ pay, and 
that ten hours’ work should bring ten 
hours’ pay—two hours’ overtime. In other 
words, each day stands by itself. And no 
railway company working a man but six 
hours in a single day can credit those two 
hours to itself against the day when it 
wishes to work him ten hours. On the 
contrary, the principle of overtime was 
fairly fixed. It was stated, moreover, that 
the payment for this should be time-and-a- 
quarter for night hours and time-and-a- 
half for those of Sunday. 


Facing Huge Deficits 


“We shall continue the thirty-three shil- 
lings a week war bonus,” the government 
ruled, “‘until the end of the present year 
and we shall accept the principle of the 
standardization of wages.’’ Which in itself, 
with some seven hundred grades of em- 
ployment, is no small problem. 

It is this sort of thing that costs money 
and much of it. Up to the adoption of the 
eight-hour day, not as a mere operating 
principle but as an iron-clad rule of hard, 
hard fact, the English Railway Executive 
Committee has boasted that it was operat- 
ing John Bull’s lines of transit without a 
deficit—that is, if you figured in the govern- 
ment’s paying for the transportation of its 
troops and munitions at the fixed prewar 
tariffs for both. In order to save useless 
bookkeeping, the government did not make 
those actual payments. It considered that 
as long as it paid the dividend requirements 
of the railways it had taken over—in addi- 
tion, of course, to their fixed charges—it was 
superfluous to go through such red tape. 

But this year of grace, 1919, with the 
expensive principle of the actual eight-hour 
day and the elaborate overtime payments— 
this 1919 is different. Many inquiries in 
different directions seem to fix the fact that 
this year’s deficit in English railway opera- 
tion will amount to some $300,000,000, 
which compares with our own probable 
deficit of from $900,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000—a tidy sum which John Bull will have 
to find somewhere in his well-taxed pocket- 
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stations frequently stand close by one an- 
other, where one might easily do the work 
of both with scarcely any additions to the 
staff. In London there are at least two 
instances—at Victoria and at London 
Bridge—where separate railways have sep- 
arate stations tightly hugging one another 
and yet operated with absolute independ- 
ence—even to the extent of lacking a 
communicating door. 

In fact, the entire terminal situation in 
London is strangely obsolete and already 
close to inadequate. Some stations are very 
much overcrowded, while for others there 
seems to be little real use whatever. So 
already it is hinted that Cannon Street and 
Charing Cross may both disappear; the 
one because it is expensive in its upkeep 
and serves a section of the city already 
almost overprovided with terminals and 
the other because it is not only to a large 
extent superfluous but because it congests 
the traffic at the narrowest part of the 
busy Strand, which it faces, and thrusts 
from its train house the ugliest of all Lon- 
don bridges and at a point where the 
Thames should present its loveliest vista. 
So it is proposed as a part of a great archi- 
tectural scheme to serve as a war memorial 
that Charing Cross Station and itsapproach 
bridge shall be wiped out of existence and 
a huge stone highway bridge erected in its 
place, which shall give dignified approach 
to a Charing Cross on the south side of the 
Thames. 

Enthusiasts go further and suggest one 
great union passenger station for all Lon- 
don. But, like most enthusiasts, they go 
quite too far. London, like Paris or New 
York or Chicago or Boston, is quite too 
large for a single passenger station. There 
comes a point where the volume of traffic 
may grow far too great for any one station 
to handle it all—with any convenience to 
the passenger. If ever you have tried to 
make a hurried use of either the Washing- 
ton or the St. Louis station you will appre- 
ciate this. Yet London, like Paris or New 
York or Chicago or Boston, is capable of 
vast terminal improvement—of a vaster 
improvement perhaps than any of these 
other huge metropolitan cities. And what 
is true of the passenger terminals is quite 
as true of the freight terminals. 


Big Traffic in Small Stations 


Yet do not believe the British are asleep 
in these matters. John Bull knows a thing 
or two himself about terminals. It is as- 
tounding the traffic that even a compara- 
tively small station like either of the struc- 
tures at Victoria manages to handle in the 
course of an ordinary working day, while 
when you come to a station like Liverpool 
Street you face a passenger business that is 
hardly less than amazing. For in and out 
of this station in ordinary days there come 
and go some nine hundred and twenty-four 
trains. These handle 100,000 passengers in 
and 100,000 out each weekday. And yet 
youcould take Liverpool Street—its twenty- 
two platform tracks, head houses, terminal 
hotel and all—and all but set it down within 
the train shed of the South Station, Boston, 
or the Union Station, St. Louis. So much 
for the efficiency of a typical English sta- 
tion which wastes little thought or room on 
elaborate waiting rooms or concourses but 
devotes itself to the business most immedi- 
ately in hand—the prompt handling of the 
passengers that come to it. Yet it is easy to 
see, with Liverpool Street as but one of the 
eight or ten major terminals of London, 
why a single union station for the big town 
is quite out of the question. And yet huge 
terminal economies are more than possible. 

“Granted that these economies can all 
be made and that Sir Erie Geddes will 
make them,” you say, “is there any hope 
for the expansion of the English railways, 
for the growth of revenue through a growth 
of traffic? Is not the island about as well 
provided as it should be with railway 
trackage?”’ 

Take your last question first and answer 
it: “Yes.’’ Of mainline routes Great Britain 
would seem to-day to possess not only 
plenty but—like many sections of our own 
beloved country—an overplus. Yet these 
do not represent her sole opportunities for 
internal transportation development. 

Our boys in khaki, who went to France 
and with their sharp eyes observed, must 
have observed the light railways—for the 
most part narrow-gauge—that follow so 
many of her main highways. There are 
similar light railways upon the main high- 
roads of Italy. These lines, cheaply built— 
and, with their one train a day in each 
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direction, cheap to operate—have given the 
interior of these two Continental nations 
for more than half a century a transporta- 
tion service such as the interior portions of 
no other country have ever possessed. They 
are not wildly profitable, yet they are far 
from being losers. And their service to the 
communities, whose whole dependence they 
are, cannot easily be measured. 

The real future opportunity of the English 
railways—oddly enough, as it may seem at 
first sight—apparently is in connection with 
the Continental railway systems, not only 
of Europe but of Asia and of Africa as well. 
For recall that for the first time in the rail- 
way history of Europe the past four years 
have seen English locomotives and English 
cars operating upon the railways of France, 
Belgium and portions of Germany. This 
innovation was strongly against the tradi- 
‘tions of English railway men. 

There is no reason to-day save one why 
.a man should not step into a sleeping car 
at the Gare du Nord after a good dinner in 
Paris and step out at Victoria Station, 
London, in time for breakfast. That one 
| reason is—once again—British conserva- 
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tive tradition. It phrases its opposition in 
terms of economies—after it has paid a due 
deferential respect to the sin-filled qualities 
of the English Channel—and calls our at- 
tention to the fact that a trainload of sleep- 
ing cars will carry far less foreign-bound 
folks than a well-filled small ferry boat 
with trains to connect with it at either shore, 
while the size and operating cost of a train 
ferry runs far beyond that of two or three 
small ferries. To which we may deferen- 
tially reply to British tradition that it has 
been our American experience that im- 
proved service brings improved rates and 
that the average traveler does not hesitate 
very long at paying a fairly increased rate 
for a fairly increased degree of comfort; 
and add that the peacetime traffic between 
Paris and Brussels after the war is again 
about what it was before the war—some 
two and a half times that of the traffic 
between London and Paris. 


Through Lines by Train Ferry 


The train ferries will probably continue 
to operate, despite British conservatism; 
in fact, definite plans are now under way to 
use them for through fruit-and-vegetable 
service up from Spain and the south of 
France, as well as to provide~a similar 
service across the Irish Channel to bring 
meats from Ireland to English markets in 
solid trains of refrigerator cars without the 
delays of transshipment that heretofore 
have characterized both of these services. 

But the real solution of the problem of 
the English Channel lies in the digging of 
the tunnel. With the war ended, this great 
scheme—for so long a time the bugaboo of 
British tradition—has been earnestly re- 
vived. For it is now known that had the 
Channel tunnel been in existence in 1914 the 
entire problem of the war would have been 
greatly simplified and the conflict shortened. 
The possibilities of a double-track line upon 
the surface or underneath it, when pro- 
vided with the proper equipment and ter- 
minal facilities, seem almost limitless. 
Trains might then move between Europe’s 
two great cities—London and Paris—with 
the frequency that they now move be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 

One of the great industrial dreams of the 
Germans in their ambitious days before the 
war was that of the Berlin-to-Bagdad Rail- 
road, which, reaching south from Hamburg 
and Bremen through Berlin and Vienna, 
should cross the Bosporus at Constanti- 
nople and long before reaching Bagdad 
should divide into two great arms, the one 
dropping south through Africa from the 
Suez to the Cape and the other passing 
through Bagdad and not stopping short of 
India itself. So they tantalized John Bull, 
these Germans—John Bull and his many 
strings of pretty but slow-moving ships. 
Yet John now has his day in court. With 
the help of his Gallic cousins he may quickly 
find a route from the tunnel terminals at 
Calais south and east through Paris, Dijon, 
Milan, Venice and so—quite avoiding Ger- 
many entirely—pick up the line of the 
Berlin-Bagdad at Belgrade. .And so he may 
go from the new Charing Cross—there is 
something in the old name that sticks in 
his affections—to Bagdad in five days, and 
eventually to Cape Town or to Caleutta in 
from ten to twelve, which would contribute 
a something to the solidity of his empire 
that it has not yet known. 

Nor is this all. If it is feasible to tunnel 
the English Channel, twenty miles in width, 


support. The old-time tradit 
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“What of that? What is that to us?” 
panted Mercy. 

“But Mercy!” placatingly. “You surely 
see I can’t do anything else?’’ 

“Don’t tell me what I see!”’ she flung at 
him. ‘I have my own power of. vision, 
Cyrus Singer!” 

There followed a fierce quarrel, though 
the quarreling was mostly done by Mercy. 
Cyrus was silent mostly—lips tight and 
tired. And in the end Mercy was silent and 
bitter-lipped. Tearful, too, but her tears 
seemed to have scalded her flushed face. 


Vv 


HE weeks went on. Old Andrew Deems 

lingered on peevishly at the sanitarium. 
He wrote Cyrus frequent letters—peevish 
letters of command and advice. Mercy 
found one on the center table as she dusted 
one morning, and she tore it into a hundred 
pieces and threw them violently at the 
wastebasket. 

A broken-splinted wastebasket—it re- 
minded her by contrast of the silk-lined 
wicker affair that was a splash of green in 
the Stearwin living room; and she quit the 
dusting to indulge in one of her frequent— 
these weeks—fits of angry crying. Old 
Andrew Deems! For him their chance 
was gone. 

For in the whisk of a word, Thomas A. 
Stearwin, taking curtly Cyrus’ curt ex- 
planationless refusal of the proffered 
place—Cyrus was in too bitter a humor 
after Mercy’s recriminations to bother 
about explaining his refusal to that pros- 
perous wide-waisted man—had got an- 
other man from Chicago; an aggressive 
young business fellow whose pretty young 
smart-bloused wife hurt Mercy Singer’s 
tired bitter eyes as nothing had hurt them 
for a long time. And Cyrus could have had 
the place! 

It might have solaced her in her bitter- 
ness to know that Thomas A. Stearwin was 
depressed and his wife bitterly fretted by 
Cyrus’ action; but the two had said glumly 
to each other: ‘Well, if there’s anything 
against us, why can’t people say it to our 
faces instead of to our backs?’ Martyrlike, 
worriedly. 

But Mercy didn’t know this; and her 
comely face took on a look of middle age 
that it had not known. It wore habitually 
the depression that before it had worn only 
spasmodically. 

Willotown talked. 

“She’s sick,”’ said some. 

“They ain’t getting along,” said others. 

This was capable of two interpretations. 
One speaker meant that the Singers were 
quarreling; that they had got to the daily 
marital wranglefest to which many couples 
descend sooner or later. Others meant that 
the H. C. L. had crept up high on the 
Singer income and no longer could they 
make both ends meet. Mingled with a cer- 
tain townlike feeling of pity for both Cyrus 
and Mercy there was also—at this—a 
placid despising of their inefficiency. Like 
all autocrats, the H. C. L. has its own lick- 
spittles; those who say: ‘‘Oh, it isn’t so 
bad if folks handle their pennies as they 
should!” 

Mercy Singer bitterly cared little what 
Willotownites thought or said. Life had 
hit her too hard for lesser hits to be felt. 
She was embittered to stolidity, the only 
exception to her stolidity being that a dis- 
like for Cyrus was growing in her heart. 

There was no more cinnamon sponge 
cake baked at the Singer cottage. How- 
ever, if Cyrus noticed, he said nothing. 
Mealtime came to be a sullenly silent affair. 
Eda and Ruth got into the habit of slipping 
away as soon as they had eaten. 

There was one spicy incident. Hetty 
Healy waylaid Mercy and demanded out- 
right what Cyrus had against the Stearwin 
store. Mr. Thomas A. Stearwin had said 
he would like to know. 

“Let him find out,” said Mercy briefly, 
and walked round Hetty and on up the 
street. 

As she walked she brooded on what she 
could do in the future that it would hurt 
Cyrus Singer to find out. Get a place her- 
self to clerk—in the Stearwin store, say. 
But she doubted if she would be given the 
place—and there is pride. She couldn’t 
stand the day’s meetings with inquisitive 
side-eyed Willotownites any more than 
Cyrus could stand thinking about them. 

But that night at supper her angry defiant 
eyes brought the color to silent Cyrus’ face. 


TRUTH AND MERCY 


He ate a few mouthfuls as though they 
choked him, muttered that he had to get 
back to the store that evening. She knew 
that he had to do no such thing. But it 
pleased her viciously that she had made 
home too disagreeable a place for him to 
linger in. 

But that next day Andrew Deems died. 

The long sullen silence between the two 
was broken at last by Cyrus’ curt an- 
nouncement, 

“Tl have to go after the—body,” he 
said. “The old man had no relatives or 
friends but me.” 

“Oh!” Mercy had known this. But for 
the first time she digested it. ““Only you?” 

“Only me.” 

She fairly fell into hisarms. ‘‘Oh, Cyrus, 
aie a mean woman! What if you were 
Oo Sera h 

“ee Oh ” 

“T don’t care!’ she cried suddenly. 
“Honestly, Cyrus, I don’t eare if the store 
is shut up and—and you haven’t any job! 
I don’t know why I acted so, I just got set 
in a spell of temper.”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mercy,’’ Cyrus ac- 
cepted the making up. But he looked tired. 
“‘T couldn’t have done any different—but 
doggone, I hated to let that chance slip 
too!” He sighed, getting ready to leave on 
the next train. 

While he was gone, Mercy Singer baked 
a large cinnamon sponge cake, though she 
looked tired too. She shivered a little at 
what was ahead. Of course Cyrus would 
find a job somewhere—but there was a 
young aggressive horde of soldiers back 
looking for the same. Cyrus was past his 
youth—and looked it. 

Mrs. Hetty Healy called that afternoon. 

“Bad news, ain’t it? What’ll Cyrus do 
now?” 

Mercy was suddenly out of temper again. 

“Oh, maybe start a store of his own!” 
she defiantly lied. 

“Tn opposition to the Stearwin? He 
wouldn’t dare!’”’ gasped the widow. 

““Oh—maybe!”’ Quite consciencelessly. 

Mrs. Healy departed in cold skepticism. 

Mercy cried when she had gone. She 
was suddenly very tired of life and Willo- 
town. What would Cyrus do? She began 
to wonder with growing worry. 

And though her temper did not lose itself 
again—she was weary of that—her nerves 
grew taut under brooding, planning futilely, 
wondering. So that she received Cyrus 
silently and uncomfortably when two days 
later he returned. 

She made a great effort to be quite calm 
and affectionate to him. He, too, seemed 
curiously taut of nerve or temper. 

““We won’t worry, Cyrus. We’ll just act 
as though we’re going to get along per- 
fectly all right. After all we’re not crippled 
or anything like that. I guess we won’t 
starve. There’s only that little debt at the 
grocery store.” 

“We won’t worry, Mercy,” said Cyrus in 
a curiously taut voice. “‘We’ll certainly act 
just as though we’re going to get along all 
right—because we are! Andrew Deems’’— 
his voice shook with feeling—‘“‘has left me 
the store, besides two thousand dollars in 
bank that he had all along but wouldn’t 
touch through fear of the store failing and 
him being left penniless and sick in his old 
age. Expected if the worst come to get 
himself in an old folks’ home. For my 
faithful years of service. Gee, if he’d only 
have loosened up on that bank fund a few 
years ago I could have made his store a 
winner! And now—in my own hands ——”’ 

“ Cyrus!’” 

“You are hearing right, Mercy!’ 


Mrs. Cyrus Singer, meeting Mrs. Stear- 
win in the street the next day, nodded po- 
litely but absent-mindedly. 

Mrs. Stearwin flushed. But in a way it 
was touched with relief—that flush. She 
foresaw rivalry. The Deems dry goods 
store already—it was reported—had con- 
tracted for a column instead of five lines of 
advertising in the Willotown Weekly Pal- 
ladium. Still, rivalry is not the most un- 
comfortable thing in life. 

‘“He knew he was going to get the store 
all along,’’ she reflected with a sense of 
comfort. ‘I don’t think, Thomas, he had 
anything against you.” 

“T never thought he did,’ blustered 
Thomas A. stoutly. 

But Mrs. Stearwin knew that Thomas 
was lying—firmly, determinedly. 
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* Thousands of women every- ® 
where are saying that every 
day. Rents are higher, food 
and clothing cost more. They 
economize every minute; they 
go without things they need, 
and still they cannot quite 
make ends meet. 


Maybe the income has increased a 
little. Still, it is not enough to pay 
for necessities, to say nothing of a 
few luxuries that every family is 
entitled to. What are you going 
to do about it? 


Here is the Answer 


Do what 17,600 other women have 
done. Become a successful World’s 
Star Representative and sell 
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wear. They have made money. 
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staff of C. P. A.'s, including members of the American Institute of 
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mation and free book of Accountancy facts. 
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By Chas. C. Gates, E. M. 


if your engine heats — 
loses pep — look first to 
your fan belt. 

Spin your engine and stop 
it—probably you'll find that 
the belt is slipping on the 
pulleys. 


There is something, you 
should know about the struc- 
ture of your fan belt—it is 
important. 


Oo O 


Figure No. 1, shows you 
a belt with the threads run- 
ning lengthwise and across. 


The pull is all on the lengthwise threads. The belt 
has no elasticity, and as soon as it wears a little, it 
becomes loose on the pulley—and then your fan isn’t 
running up to speed. 


q 


Now, notice the weave of the belt in figure No. 2. It 
is on the bias—that makes it elastic and gives it a firm 
grip on the pulley. 


Such a belt always stays tight—and a tight belt 
means a cool engine. 


This bias wove, elastic grip belt has been patented as 
the Vulco Process—no other belt can be made like it. 


That’s the reason 
more than 6,000,000 
of them have been 
contracted for this 


season. 
Oo O 


If your engine isn’t 
pulling as it should 
on warm days; if it 
heats up too quickly—it will pay you to insist upon a 
Gates Vulco Cord Belt to replace the one you are using. 


Dealers everywhere—now 35,000 of them are able to 
supply you. 


And whether your engine takes a flat or a ‘‘V”’ shaped 
belt, there’s a Gates Vulco Cord Belt to fit it. 


Any manufacturer whose product calls 
for small machinery belting is cor- 
dially invited to send us specifications. 
We will submit samples of Gates 
Vulco Cord Belting specially designed 
to meet your requirements. 


MADE BY CATES DENVER 
Rubber Company 


“WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF FAN BELTS’”’ 
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HAPPY ENDINGS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


thing, and David Fitch, judging by his irri- 
tation as he dictated to her, had no vast 
opinion of it either. He seemed to be fairly 
sweating it out of himself. He confessed 
as much one morning to her. 

“This darned thing isn’t any good,” he 
said. 

She was pleased that he should be willing 
thus to give her his confidence. It was a 
hopeful sign. But she wisely withheld any 
comment. 

“This Bemis party is a dead one and the 
girl’s a stiff, isn’t she? The thing as a whole 
doesn’t ring true, does it?” ig 

‘“‘T haven’t been as interested in this one 
as I was in the one before,” she said non- 
committally, “‘and I didn’t know the whole 
of that—just the last part of it.” 

“There you are! That proves it’s no 
good. But it’s one of those obsessions that 
hang round sometimes. I’ll have to get it 
out of my system before I can do anything 
else. So here goes!”’ 

They resumed work. 

They stumbled along with the thing un- 
til on the tenth morning Fitch said with a 
sigh of relief: 

‘Well, thank God, that’s over with! 
Great way to feel about any work of the 
sort, isn’t it? Showsit up. But to-morrow 
I think we'll have better sailing. I think 
I’ve got something up my sleeve that’s go- 
ing to be worth while.” 

Nor was he wrong in that surmise. He 
fell to next morning with immense enthusi- 
asm. He dictated so rapidly that Sibyl 
Anna could barely keep pace with him in 
an opening that sent the editorial part of 
her into fine ecstasies. Half past eight came 
all too soon for her, as well as it had come 
for David Fitch. She did not want him to 
stop; she did not want to risk any chances 
of his breaking that strain that he had 
shown in the opening of the story. She 
worried about it considerably at her own 
office at The Hour that day. But she 
needn’t have done so. He went to work 
the following morning with his enthusiasm 
unabated, his grasp of his material loosened 
not a whit. She liked the way his eyes 
shone and his way of cracking the doubled 
fist of one hand into the palm of the other 
when he caught some word or phrase that 
aued his purpose as none other could have 

one. 

By the end of the fourth morning’s work 
upon it she knew David Fitch was writing 
the story she had waited for—a bird, a 
wonder; something to make the editorial 
heart the country over beat faster at the 
thought that such a thing could be done. 

It had developed sufficiently for her to 
see its finish and the possibilities of that 
finish. David Fitch had the chance of his 
life right there in that yarn he was dictating 
to her. And this time the end of it was go- 
ing to be what the end of such a story 
should be. If he turned or swerved or bezan 
to wallow off into one of his gloomy endinzs 
there was going to be one wild little old 
whale of a bellow from her. Believe her, 
there was! 

The stage was set for the ending. Every 
last thing was in order for it. They began 
it that fifth morning. Fitch’s pipe was 
going like a chimney. Sibyl Anna’s pencil 
fairly tore across the white sheets. 

And then suddenly in the midst of it all 
she put down her pencil and swung about 
in her chair. 

“No!” she cried out wholly unexpectedly. 
“No! No! No!” 

David Fitch jumped above five feet. His 
pipe fell out of his mouth. He said over- 
sharply: 

‘“What’s wrong? You’ve broken me up!”’ 

“Have I? Well, I’m glad I have—if 
you’re going to do what I think you are. 
You're going to have Henderson kill his son 
in the next few paragraphs, aren’t you?” 

“Certainly!” ; 

“Oh, don’t do that! Have Henderson 
instead see the light; have him see the 
truth of what the boy has told him; have 
him respect the boy and honor him for 
what he has done and his courage in doing 
it—and change his own ways.” 

He said very coldly: 

“Miss Smith, who is writing this story— 
you or I?” 

“You started out to write it. But you’re 
not doing it now. You’re falling down on 
the job and falling down hard and spoiling 
everything.” 

“Just what do you know of the technic 
of the story anyway?” he snapped at her, 


a 


boy has seen him. I’m all ex; 
It’s your fault, because you | 
see it allso clearly, I want); 
son to live. Let him live! ]} 
David Fitch softened a trij! 
at her queerly. Then his :\, 
again. ! 
“I write of things as they } 
reading public wants them t} 
a reason for it. Let’s contin) 
She slammed her pencil j 
desk. 
“T won’t go on with it; Ty) 
another single word if you're} 
this murder. All my sympa| 
young Henderson. You have; 
for me. You shan’t kill him!! 
‘‘What’s this —a strike or: 
“Tf you choose to call it so, 
this man never would have | 
son. You say you write of t 
are—consider that. This kil 
the imagination. It doesn’t 
never would have happened jj 
“No?” he said quietly. || 
self up. ‘I don’t know why] 
this with you. I don’t kn 
should question my craftsr 
as itis. But you seem incline 
you certainly have been a ; 
work so far. I don’t think | 
you, so just let me tell you thi 
experience of mine. This wh 
close experience. I happen 
it would come out, and it wo! 
oa I say. Now will y 
ce fe ” 


“Under what circumstaner 
on?” 
‘When you’ll write the en: 
He threw out his hands in 
gesture. 

‘Suppose I prove to you I 

‘How could you?” 

He looked at his watch. 

‘“My father is in his office 
He is always here a little bef 
is the Henderson of this story. 
him as Henderson’s son went 
and told him the same thing 
to kill me. I’m sure of it.” 

Sibyl Anna’s hands were 
gether—clenched hard. She 
at David Fitch, standing ver 
the wide window. He had j 
pipe and was cramming a fr 
tobacco into it. There was 
great dignity and a great st 
great sadness as he told her 
quietly. 

‘I will go into his office. Y 
side. The door will be open. 
what young Henderson told 
will do this to prove my poll 
cause you are one person out ( 
a person who can take dicta 
without fretting me half out 
and because, therefore, I will 
one and only interruption f 
prove this thing to you so 
there will never be any other. 
If he tries to kill me ——" 

“You wouldn’t let him kill 
Anna gasped between set teel 

“I’m a husky lad, well abl 
of myself,” he said, smiling 4 
was saying, if he tries to kil 
agree to finish taking the dit 
rest of this story without any 
tions, won’t you?” 

She thought this over forat 

“Yes: if on the other han 
will be the case, he doesn’t t 
you'll finish the story the oth 

“That’s a go,” he said, I 
hand which she took rather li 

He looked out the wide Ww 
roofs and the sooty chimneys 
morning sunshine doing its 
He turned suddenly away. |, 

“T’ll be back in a minute, 
ing the office door. < 

He was gone for some few! 
best picker of fiction in the ¢ 
(Continued on Page 
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ed from Page 122) | 
‘ed down in her chair, her 
ig a nervous tattoo on the 
1s the biggest story she had 
nto, and it wasn’t a story 
out in an easy-chair. It 
had been lived—and more 
eing lived at this very mo- 


n briskly at length. He 
Out of it came an 
1 of heavy caliber and a 
‘id's. He filled the magazine 
x /d thrust the pistol into: his 
nna somehow felt relieved 
‘wnat gun go into his pocket. 
invited her simply. 
) the outer office, save only 
, |sby, wriggling out of his 
ndoreparing to take up his 
_p t duty behind the first-line 
tl day. 
st rer to him. 
, jst go out in the hall—lock 
teyou. Don’t let anyone in 
yo to. And don’t pay any at- 
heyou may hear in this office.” 
aied hands. William Silsby 
mtered something. Then he 
key grated in the lock out- 


ecap a chair for Sibyl Anna at 
dexs in the first long row of 


| : able to see things beauti- 
er I will leave the door open. 
fuy—that’s all!” 

it detaining hand ashe turned 


! ; isn’t caught in your pocket 
s? It will come out readily?” 
1, her with a queer half smile 
is, half frown. 

1 /ill come out easily enough 
1” he said, and striding to a 
vid them, opened it. 

uf cold fingers gripped hard 


o- 
te open door she saw an office 
pit of young David Fitch’s— 
ysyawning fireplace, expensive 
< the center of it. And at that 
g.an; clean-shaven, his bushy 
aair of cold boring eyes, half 
hheavy shell-rimmed glasses, 
. »sely together under shaggy 
ws pawing over the papers in 
rasket in front of him. He 
s oung David came in. 
r Javey !”” . 
rad!” 
‘ of yours in the Hammond 
Gd is good we’ll put that deal 
| noon to-day.” 
¢d, all right, dad. He’s been 
vod to me of late. But I 
es here to talk Hammond 
eg business. Something 


chit. 

off your chest, Davey boy!” 
id Fitch stepped forward. 
loaded gun from his pocket. 
re the older man, who looked 
¢ turned questioningly to his 


jie name of creation is this?” 
‘ou may need one—or think 
'e I’m through in here.” 

‘aan started to get up. His 
im back, not ungently, and 
lfrom him a pace or two. 

ago a couple of little stories 
‘he Hour. They were signed 
r. Copies were sent to you— 
|. You read the stories. They 
got under your skin. You 
2—someone round this office 
had written those stories, for 
1p the rotten game you play 
someone on the inside could 


to find out who wrote those 
ng doing. You knew it wasn’t 
He could never have done it 
But you couldn’t find out 
| eee who was using the 
ni our snooping about 
. ae 
time is ripe to tell it. I did!” 
Fitch scrambled to his feet. 
livid. He seemed about to 
torrent of invective. But he 
mself and smiled unsteadily. 
That’s a good joke, Davey 
1 me going for a minute, that’s 
lon’t carry a joke of this kind 
mM poor taste.” 
joke. It’s the truth,” said 
7a cold, immovable pillar be- 
er, “But it’s not the whole 


tell you who wrote ° 


THE SATURDAY 


truth. The whole truth is that after my 


first few weeks here in this office I stayed | 


on here, I worked like the devil, I made you 
think I was going to be a wonder—simply 
to get the material to show up the whole 
rotten way you and your kind do business. 
The way you choke off the little fellow; the 
wa ” 

“Stop!” the older man roared. ‘‘Why, 
you scoundrel! You cur! You traitor to 


‘your name and to your salt!” 


The livid face was turning purple. The 
shell-rimmed glasses fell to the floor. The 
chair behind him tipped over with a crash. 
Young David was unmoved. 

“There’s a gun on your desk. Why don’t 
you use it?” he taunted. ‘‘It’s all one to 
me if you do—or don’t. I’m ashamed of the 
name I bear. I’m sick when I think of how 
the money that has supported me up to 
now, that has given me my daily bread, was 
earned. There’s the gun for your conven- 
ience. If you don’t use it I warn you I'll 
write some bigger, better yarns that will 


.show up every last move of you and your 


kind and make your names bywords ‘in 
everybody’s mouth. You have your choice 
between the two.”’ 

Fitch, Senior, looked down stupidly at 
the gun. It was as if he had seen it for the 
first time. His fingers touched it, closed’ on 
it, lifted it. Against that deep purple of 
his face the whites of his staring eyes stood 
out with uncanny distinctness. 

“‘T will choose!’”’ he sputtered. 

Neither of them heard that funny gurgle 
from Sibyl Anna Corey’s throat. Neither 
of them saw her come in. But there she 
was, standing in front of young David Fitch, 
her slim young arms spread wide as if 
the better to protect him, just as the gun 
cracked twice. 

A moment she stood thus after the two 
quick flashes and the two staccato barks. 
Then she swayed—crumpled. Young Da- 
vid caught her as she sank to the floor. 

The elder Fitch tottered toward them. 
He was like some man who was very old or 
very drunk or both. He bent over the girl, 
smoking gun still in his hand. 

“What have I done?” he bleated pite- 
ously. ‘‘In God’s name, Davey boy, what 
have you hounded me into doing?” 

The younger man refused to be perturbed. 

““You’ve just tried your hand at murder, 
that’s all,’’ he said quietly. “‘The reason 
you didn’t succeed you'll discover if you'll 
take the trouble to remove the magazine 
from the gun and have a look at the car- 
tridges.”’ 

‘She isn’t dead then?” 

“No—nor hurt. Fainted from excite- 
ment merely. Look into the gun, as I sug- 
gest, and be doubly sure of it.” 

Fitch, Senior, took out the magazine with 
hands that trembled so the cartridges 
spilled out all over the desk. He picked 
one up, looked at it carefully and sank 


-heavily into his’ desk chair. 


Young David lifted the girl in his arms. 
He shut the door very softly but with a cer- 
tain forbidding finality behind him as he 
carried her out. 

Sibyl Anna Corey opened her eyes in 
young David’s office by one of the wide 
windows, which was open. The sunlight 
streamed full upon her. In the outer office 
was the sound of opening desks and voices 
calling good morning one to another. Her 
temples throbbed madly. Also they were 
very wet. Young David himself was be- 
side her, chafing her hands. 

She tried to get up. Very gently but 
very firmly he held her in the chair. 

“Now we're all right,”’ said he cheerfully. 
“Not hurt a bit. I wasn’t taking any 
chances, you see. All the cartridges in that 
gun were blanks.” 

oe Oh ! ” 

He stooped suddenly and kissed her full 
on the lips. 

‘““Why—why—what are you doing?” she 
gurgled. 

‘“Something I’ve wanted to do ever since 
that first morning you came into the office. 
Something I’ve had to fight hard to keep 
myself from doing—or trying to do—every 
last morning hour we’ve worked together.” 

“You—why, I’ve never given you the 
least cause ra 

“You stepped in front of me when he let 
go at me with that gun,” he said, his eyes 
burning down 6n her. 

“That doesn’t mean anything, save that 
I didn’t want the world to lose a man who 
can write as you can.” 

“Ts that so?”’ 

He didn’t seem to believe her. 


“Tt is so,” said she with dignity. ‘‘Listen | 


to me and maybe you'll believe it. My 
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Went Dance On 


Callouses 
on the sole 


of the foot are caused 
by undue pressure 
from the lowering of 
the bones just back 
of the toes. 


Remove this. pressure 
and the pain stops. Grad- 
ually the callous will dis- 
appear. You can walk, 
dance, in becoming foot- 
wear—with delightful 
ease—if you will just get 
the foot-relief given by 


theWizard System 
of Foot Correction 


The principle of the 
Wizard method is en- 
tirely different from any 
other. It removes the 
causes of callouses, weak or 
fallen arches, run-over heels, 
and other foot troubles—and 
restores your feet to normal 
condition. 


Wizard soft leather inserts, 
individually adjusted in over- 
lapping pockets, give comfort- 
able support to the weak parts 
of your foot structure—and 
put the displaced foot bones 
back into their proper posi- 
tions. Get Wizard foot relief. 


WIZE 
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Trained Wizard Experts are 
at Shoe and Department 
Stores Everywhere. Also 
at Surgical Supply Houses. 
Write us for Free Booklet, and 


names of your local Wizard dealers. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co. 
1679 Locust St., St, Louis, Mo, 


br 
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Ten minutes after 
each meal 


HOUSANDS of business men 
and business women leave 
their offices every day at noon 
with these words on their lips —‘‘I 
am just going out to snatch a bite of 


lunch—I’ll be back immediately.” 


Then, they go to some “hurry-up 
lunch place,” and give to the chew- 
ing of their entire meal the time that 
should belong to almost a single 


mouthful. 


Later in the afternoon their work 
lags, and their speed is cut down 
anywhere from 25% to 75%, 

Food that has not been properly 
supplied with saliva will not digest 
properly, and as everyone knows, 
improperly digested food will upset 


anyone. 


People who eat their food hur- 
riedly will find if they chew my 
Original Pepsin Chewing Gum ten 
minutes after each meal that it sup- 
plies in a measure what has been 
lacking at the meal hour, and hence 
will help their digestion. 


New York _ 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 


San Francisco 


name is Sibyl Anna Corey—you know me— 
of The Hour staff. I came here that first 
morning stalking William Silsby, who had 
sent us in some stunning stuff, all of it with 
the punkest endings imaginable. You know 
how we felt about them from the corre- 
spondence we’ve had. I got cold feet a 
little when I found out. who you were, but 
I was going at you about those endings just 
the same. But you mistook me for the 
stenographer lady after a job. That was 
simpler. It would give me so much better 
opportunity to get in a telling argument, 
you see, so I took it.. Now I simply wasn’t 
going to have a man who could write such 
a story as was the beginning of that last 
. story croaked off right under my eyes and 
nose. That’s why I stepped in front of you 
when he fired. Now do you believe me?”’ 
He stood there looking at her fixedly— 
so fixedly she could not look back at him. 
“No! I don’t believe it,’’ he said, and 
kissed her full on the lips again. 
“Well,” sighed Sibyl Anna resignedly, 


“‘on the whole I think I’m rather glad you. 


don’t.” 

Followed happenings for the next few 
minutes which are none of our business at 
all. Sibyl Anna finally laughingly disen- 
tangled herself. 

“Davey,” she said, sobering, “was it all 
true what you said to him in there this 
morning?” 

“Every last word of it,’ he told her 
solemnly. 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINES 
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while the secondhand bags we recover are 
worth one-eighth as much. 

Practically every piece of paper, with the 
exception of newsprint, that is manufac- 
tured in the United States to-day is made 
out of old rags or paper stock. Part of this 
material is collected in this country, but 
prior to the war fifty per cent of the amount 
we used was imported. Even should we 
so desire there is small likelihood of foreign 
governments again permitting the unre- 
stricted export of paper-making materials. 
Our own forests are fast becoming depleted 
and the only hope of lower paper prices 
depends on the energy we put into our con- 
servation efforts. At the present time we 
are producing 15,000 tons of. paper and 
paper board daily. Rags form 7.8 per cent 
of the fiber we use in making this paper. 
Black rags, especially old black stockings, 
are used in producing black or granite 
papers, but such things as corsets, mackin- 
tosh clippings, dress shields, suspenders or 
any rags containing rubber or a large pro- 
portion of metal are useless and should be 
thrown away. 

At the present time in the United States 
we use 2,000,000,000 cans each year for 
canning fruits, vegetables and soup. This 
means that we require eighteen cans per 
capita. In the manufacture of these cans 
there is consumed 800,000 tons of material, 
of which 8000 tons is pure tin. In the large 
cities empty cans usually find their way to 
the detinning plants, where the material is 
recovered; but in our small towns thou- 
sands of cans go to waste, and a serious 
loss results. The solution of the problem 


lies in rousing each community to the im- . 


portance of conservation and in urging that 
each municipality organize a reclamation 
service. In our average small town we an- 
nually send to the dump tons of valuable 
waste material for each thousand of popu- 
lation. Twenty per cent of this tonnage is 
waste paper, and two per cent of the volume 
is tin cans. 

Probably the greatest progress in han- 
dling the matter has been made by the 
Industrial Salvage Company in Akron, 
Ohio. Here we have a civic movement to 
reclaim waste not only in the home but in 
the store and factory. The plan was started 
by the city’s industrial leaders and the 
stock of the company is mostly held by 
local firms and corporations. The concern 
is not only utilizing waste but is studying 
new methods of utilization, and proposes to 
establish industries within the community 
to conserve the by-products of industrial 
and commercial life. The scheme is to. ex- 
pend all profits to defray the cost of re- 
search work. It is believed that thrift 
habits will be taught the citizens by demon- 
strating the value of the things that have 
heretofore been destroyed. 

In Chicago, also, there is an interesting 
salvage system. The plan was inaugurated 
at the Chicago House of Correction, where 


“Oh, Davey, you'll 
such a wonderful writ 
be so big a writer as you ay 

“My dear,” he said, “jt} 
to me that I am practica} 
haven’t been pulling dow 
amount here, for all 
with the concern. I’d go 
could make good before 
coin. Well, I was makin 
but just as I was going to 
of a salary I’ve spilled allt 
quarter, it would seem,” 


want to sell it quick. And 
to sell it you’ll put happy e 
it—believe me, you will 

endings, Davey boy. Ashap 


the prisoners were employ 
the waste from public bull 
for the market or repairin; 
use. After the plan was pj 
the city departments receiv 
material they had previous) 
000. The municipality wa: 
$11,000 for the labor of the 
$40,000 was turned into are 
dependent families of the in 

Discarded shovels were 
used at the brickyard; wo 
strengthened and put back 
carded parts of vehicles w 
making carts for use at the 
a testing plant for discard 
received in the city waste | 
and sufficient salable lights 
supply the entire institut 
lights were broken up and 1 
thousand dollars’ worth of 
recovered; the broken furnit 
ment from the public school 
so cheaply at the prison th 
ment of education suspende 
of the repair shop and utiliz 
of the prison for this purpos 

While on this subject of ¥ 
vote a moment to the food 
necessities of war caused th 
to investigate the wastage 
carefully. In one military 
waste of food averaged 32.8 | 
per day. The kitchen, hoy 
covered to be the chief sourc 
was due principally to the 
and to the failure of cooks t 
suitable liquor from vegeté 
propriate but left-over ar 
through the stock pot. & 
sures an abundance of sot 
wastes come from carelessly 
toes and other vegetables, 
empty the contents of cans tl 
from failure to use food ren 
meal while fresh and palatab! 
proved that the placing of br 
sugar upon the tables added 
their consumption. At one! 
ing sugar on the table cause 
consumption of .063 pound 
amounted to half a cent a per: 
great value was the rule tl 
vidual should leave a clean ] 
striction prevented the perso 
or accepting more food thar 


‘It was also found best to § 


vidual small portions with t 
additional helpings. S 
tractively served were fount 
lating to the appetite. 

We might go on and diseu 
of the cash-and-carry plan 
marketing. Here we coul 
substitution of a market bask 
dog, but such a story will wé 
time. Suffice it to say that t 
of economy on our daily rou 
beyond our present concepti 
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~| he chirps: ‘Say, whataya 

<ing a chance on a busted 
methin’ just to steal a base 
2 pupla eerenc poets more 
mis b aying when they 
1 Bary two hundred dollars 
xn. Us guys ain’t no slaves, 


vit happens? Al don’t even 
en his shoulder and they tag 
o| by four miles. é 
‘|, didn’t you get my sign for 
And Alsays: ‘SureI got the 
equeeze.’ ‘Then why didn’t 

int?’ Task him. ‘What, me 

ffiths, ‘when he feeds me one 
a) you don’t s’pose I’m gonna 
ot for a wide one and maybe 
jsmunts just for a rich club 
vo? If Duke had of stuck one 

oove I’d of tried to bunt it, 
ttin’ myself out to reach for 
esyhen I ain’t getting only two 
son and don’t even get my 
wit’s comin’ to me.’ 
re all gone clean off their 
syiever was that way before.” 
dded his head dolefully. 

< his coffee, lit a cigar and 
le in silence. Then he looked 
th manager. 

se to take orders absolutely 


ad. 
se to take anything but their 
n¢ their dog-gone increment, 
h is,’ snapped Doyle. ‘Why, 
id Pembroke to pitch out on a 
t }) a steal he asks me do I think 
e) make him sling waste balls 
eihe can just as easy stick ’em 
: ove and have the guy hit or 
it'way and save his wing. 
u2 bird is got ’em all up in the 
dioped three games last week 
e) up we'll find ourselves trying 
1: last place in the Interna- 
instead of the majors. 
eldy don’t poison Augie pretty 
tly won’t be nothin’ left of this 
uthe franchise. We’re skiddin’ 
e(dhand flivver in a movie 
T’ll come close to pullin’ one 
try-Carrie things on Augie 
> much sorer.” 
fiate to remedy matters by 
yie now,” said Wray reflec- 
evas a tall slim man with a 
a, keen gray eyes, determined 
d:hin, yet with kindness and 
vi ten clearly in his clear-cut 
“he harm’s been done. This 
is in the air at present. And 
ts the workers aren’t getting 
kuld; but I don’t think my 
any real cause for complaint.” 
lis fingers nervously through 
‘air, which was beginning to 
temples, and then, “Exactly 
1 boys want?” he asked. 
nt your unearned increment. 
7ou got it now. I don’t even 
ae darn thing is, myself,’’ said 


tremendous wealth I’m sup- 
etting out of the downtrodden 


” 


‘ay with a wry smile. ‘‘Who’s 
onsible for all this discontent? 
+ bottom of this trouble?” 
"3aid Doyle belligerently. 


Heitzmann, that new player 
Idaho. He already bust up 
¢ there an’ slipped the skids 


s to have a pretty fair start,” 


2) ap 

id a score-cardful,”’ replied 
ly. “That bird just feeds on 
goes out an’ pages it and what 
he thinks up and invents. And 
| grand bean for thinkin’ it up 
i. I guess I’ll trade him while 
he good, like Bobbie Ryder 


don’t do that—yet,” inter- 


other hastily. “Don’t even 
Iressing down.” 


- 


| 
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“Why not? I oughta bust him one in 
the jaw first and then can him afterward,” 
scowled Doyle. 

“No, send him to me with a committee 
of the players the first thing in the morning. 
I’m going to give him what he wants,” 
said the owner. 

“You ain’t crazy, too, are you, Mr. 
Wray?” asked the other in alarm. “You 
ain't gonna slip him your ball club, are 


“Hardly,” said Wray. “Though I might 
almost as well if something isn’t done. I’m 
going to give the players a chance to run 
the club for a while and see how far they’ll 
get with it. It’s the only remedy now. If 
you fired Heitzmann there’d be even more 
discontent and we’d be playing to empty 
seats. A trial is the only way to convince 
the boys. After that you can choke Heitz- 
mann or anything else you want,’’ ended 
the owner grimly. 

Next morning August Heitzmann, with 
Addie Pembroke and Joe Minor, a veteran 
of the club, called upon Wray at the club 
offices. The latter wasted no time in com- 
ing to the point and Ryder, the scribe, 
entered as the discussion began. 

“T understand, Mr. Heitzmann,” began 
the owner quietly, ‘‘that you profess to 
believe and have convinced most of the 
other players that the club isn’t getting a 
square deal from me. Now willkyou please 
tell me briefly and without any oratorical 
bombast exactly what you want? Perhaps 
we can come to some agreement.” 

Pembroke and Minor fidgeted under 
Wray’s direct searching gaze, but Heitz- 
mann stared at him boldly and impudently. 

“Tt’s all a question of economic right. 
The day is past when capital can exploit 
labor. You’re paying good—even generous 
salaries, I’ll admit. But when a baseball 
club can draw more than twenty-two 
thousand dollars through the gate in a 
single afternoon, two-thirds of which goes 
to your club and the major portion of that 
two-thirds to you, who do nothing for it 
while we players create it, it’s time we took 
things into our own hands and got a little 
more of what is ours. In these days preda- 
tory wealth can no more exploit honest 
production than he 

“Please, please, Mr. Heitzmann,” in- 
terrupted Wray wearily, ‘kindly eliminate 
the oral fireworks and the stale platitudes 
which seem to be your chief stock in trade. 
I’ve heard them everywhere and I’m about 
fed up on them. 

“We'll assume that I’m a slave driver and 
that these boys are all overworked, cruelly 
wronged mortals. Exactly what do you de- 
mand as a remedy?”’ 

“T demand,” declared Heitzmann unctu- 
ously, loudly clearing his throat, ‘‘that we 
be given the right to all the profits of the 
club less a slight return to you as interest 
on your baseball property.” 

The owner slowly clipped the end from 
a long cigar. 

“In the last five years, with a second- 
division club, I’ve had only two paying 
seasons,”’ he stated quietly. ‘‘I broke even 
once and lost money twice. My net income 
in the last five years from the Bear Cats 
is rather less than zero. But I’ve been 
willing to stand it, because the game gives 
me a thrill and it’s worth it. However, 
from your viewpoint of justice, shouldn’t 
you say that I have some right to recoup 
my losses partly with one good year such 
as the present one promises to be?” 

“‘Not at the expense of the present club,” 
insisted Heitzmann. ‘‘As a club, this sea- 
son’s team is not responsible for the sorry 
showing of the other years. The other 
chaps didn’t produce, therefore there were 
no profits. The present club is producing 
and they’re entitled to the profits.” 

“All right,’ said Wray. “Now how 
about losses? Suppose the club slumps 
from now on, the attendance falls away to 
nothing and there’s a deficit. Would you 
expect me to stand it and pay your 
salaries?” 

“There'll be no deficit,’”’ announced 
Heitzmann positively. “‘When we get our 
rights we’ll play ball and win and we'll have 
a prosperous year.” 

“But suppose you do lose money?” in- 
sisted Wray. 

“Then I suppose we’d have to stand the 
loss,’’ admitted the other ungraciously. 

“Tn that event I’m going to turn the 
club over to you boys,”’ began Wray. 

“Now that’s shouting,” said Pembroke. 
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Pittsburg and WIZRRA Train Shed 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


that last a train shed will 
last anywhere else 


OOFING used on round houses and train sheds meets the 

R eee kind of a test. It is exposed to hot sulphurous 

fumes, biting gases and grinding cinders from locomotive 

stacks, in addition to the ordinary wear that all roofs must con- 
tend with. 

Carey Roofings have been applied to railroad buildings in all 
parts of the country. The roof illustrated (above) is an example. 
It has given 15 years of service already, and is in splendid condi- 
tion to give another fifteen years. 

The roof that will turn the severe attacks on railroad buildings 
will triumph over every ordinary and every extraordinary condi- 
tion your roof must face. Consult a Carey distributor about your 
roofing problem now. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
500-520 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Atlantatccc.ocioeskts sets R. O. Campbell Coal Co. Montreal.......... Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 
Baltimor@uit. Sciav.ce oxiebies The Philip Carey Co. Nashville........:....... T. L. Herbert & Sons 
Birmingham,........ Young & Vann Supply Co. New Orleans.......... Woodward, Wight & Co. 
Boston «cists sistas giz s.osrenieene The Philip Carey Co. New York.............: Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
Bulfalo: 5 ccieta d wie gt slo claseteireccmtaine The Carey Co. New York (Export)............. The Kelric Co. 
Charlotte siatiss cs celemaete Charlotte Supply Co. New York....,.......... The Philip Carey Co. 
Chattanootav. siiccis.cberereone James Supply Co. Oklahoma City.................-. A. M. DeBolt 
[Bhotle-t-fo ore wn eo The Philip Carey Co. Omaha...... Sunderland Mach’ry & Supply Co. 
Cincinnatts 9.702. cee ane The Breese Bros. Co. Philadelphia........... American Insulation Co. 
Cincinnati. Spree aeteloe soe Ri E. Kramig:& Co, Pittsburgh...67..0.....% American Insulation Co. 
Cleveland scideusincte aerate cote ar The Carey Go. Pittsburgh. vei o.5 +s eas The Philip Carey Co. 
DAA. Wh Geeta stern Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Portland, Oregon. . Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Denver) cuss cette cemerere He Wi Moore& Co! St. Louis. ete. Be fone The Philip Carey Co. 
Detrorts tesetelavevarcteatolat ster Meinte sierra The Carey Co. Salt Lake City........... Galigher Mach’ry Co. 
ETAV avid csinsteinte sarte aire es The Kelmah Co. San Antonio......... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Houstothe cn cient ects Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. San Francisco...Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
Jacksonville oF... 58% a. Cameron) d) Barkley’ Co. “Seattle. Since. casvce cence Savage, Scofield Co. 
Kansas City os. gn cedemia ThewWhilip Carey. Co. «Spokane. cee. bowser ee esse Nott-Atwater Co. 
Knoxville....... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. Tacoma... 2... 6seclsoccres es Savage, Scofield Co. 
Little Rockac. 1a Fischer Lime & Cement Co. Tampa................ Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Los Angeles) csierr.te ca ce aie Warteti-o Batley Con eLoledO we occ cieeise scares cess sais eke The Carey Co. 
Louisville os irises cttctectesionte ct Re BaTyter Coy Toronto cin. sie nias cies « The Philip Carey Co. 
Memphis aie. ceils Fischer Lime & Cement Co. Vancouver........ Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Minineanolisitar crs sci) satecetercis cles W. S. Nott Co. Washington............. Asbestos Covering Co. 
Miami; Fla. citis.steues o's « Cameron & Barkley Co. Winnipeg......... Building Products & Coal Co. 
Wheeling it.cmeedian.'ss cere The Philip Carey Co. 
Built-Up Roofs AOSPLIALP Wall Board 
Asfaltslate Shingles IAN os 73 = ES ait: ©) SS Pipe Coverings 
Roll Roofings Roof Paints 
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We 


_ Particular. j 


VANILLA 


gives a different taste 

to puddings, cakes, 
candies and cookies. 
It’sthepurejuicefrom 
the best vanilla beans. 
... PRICE FLAVORING 
~*~ EXTRACT COMPANY 

Chicago, U.S. A. 
f \. In Business 66 Years 


Look for ~= 
Price’s 

Tropikid 
on the label 


wee rinkles Like 
Rain—75 ft. in Diameter 
Turning faucet reduces sprinkling 


to any area. Takes all disagree- 


ableness out of sprinkling. Does 

work quicker, easier and better. 

Saves its cost in few weeks in water 

’ saving; practically eliminates all work in watering 
gardens, lawns, parks, golf courses, etc. 

Once you see sprinkler 


’ ; 

10 Days Trial working you will never 

give it up. Write for Trial Offer and Free Book. 

DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER COMPANY 

‘154 Gateway Station Kansas City, Missouri 
JUPITER SPRINKLER COMPANY 

154 Dekum Building, Portland, Oregon 
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“For two months as a trial, first,” con- 
tinued the owner. 

“Satisfactory,” smiled Heitzmann sar- 
castically. 

“And under a strict, binding, legal agree- 
ment, drawn by the best lawyers in the 
country,” snapped Wray ‘sternly. “I’d 
trust these other boys to keep their word 
and give me a fair break, but I want legal 
protection from you, Heitzmann.” 

There was some discussion as to details 
of the agreement and it was finally decided 
that for the period of two months as a 
trial, to be continued indefinitely if the 
players proved able to pay the owners their 
agreed return on their property, the club 
was to be operated by the players. Eight 
per cent of the actual property value was 
to be paid to the present club owner. The 
expenses, including salaries, were to be 
borne by the players; and inasmuch as 
the entire agreement was based upon the 
economic law of equal pay for all the 
creators of wealth in a common enter- 
prise—this law being glibly propounded 
by Heitzmann as the crux of his scientific- 
economic system—all players,were to be 
paid equal salaries and share equally in the 
remaining increment accruing above such 
salaries and expenses. 

This salary provision brought out a 
vigorous protest from Pembroke, who was 
a high-priced pitcher. 

“Where do ya get that kinda stuff?’’ he 
demanded of Heitzmann. ‘Here I make 
twice as much as some of these other birds. 
Ain’t I worth more kale’n they are?” 

“Not under this economic system,” 
replied Heitzmann. ‘All workers’ share 
equally. But you needn’t fear about your 
money. Every man on the club from the 
utility men to the stars will get the same, 
but they'll all get several times what they 
were able to make under the ruthless 
capitalistic system.” 

As the meeting was about to adjourn, 
Bob Ryder rose. ; 

“T just want to say,’’ he remarked, turn- 
ing to Pembroke and Minor, “‘that I think 
all you boys, except Ordell, Bates and Lar- 
more, who areagainst this thing, are making 
a big mistake. I happen to know that 
what Mr. Wray said about losing money 
on the club is true. It’s common knowl- 
edge round the circuits that he’s put more 
into the game in both time and money than 
any other magnate, and got less out of it. 
But he’s been glad to stand a loss “occa- 
sionally in payment for the enjoyment he 
gets out of the greatest game in the world. 

“He’s also frequently helped you boys 
when he wasn’t compelled to. Only last 
season he carried poor old Chet Ramsay 
on his pay roll when Chet was so far gone 
as a baseball asset that every club in both 
leagues would have waived on him and not 
even a Class Double X outfit would have 
paid him a thousand dollars a year as a 
player. or. coach. Mr. Wray did this be- 
cause Chet had done good work for the 
club in the past and because he happened 
to learn that he needed the money. And 
now, when for the first time in his baseball 
experience it looks as though he has a 
chance of partly recouping his losses this 
year, a cheap mouthy fake, a _ piking 


trouble maker like Heitzmann has to horn . 


in and gum up the works. 


“T’m not. blaming you boys; I know: 


you're a square lot of fellows; you’ve 
simply been fooled and kidded along by 
this four-flusher here. But I want you to 


know that you’re making a whale of a big . 


mistake, because you’re not going to make 
any more money under this scheme and 
Mr. Wray’s going .to lose the only chance 
he’s had to make any.” 
. Heitzmann leaped to his feet in a rage. 

“That’s an insult and I demand an 
apology,” he snarled. 

Ryder gavehima cool contemptuous look. 

“Of course it’s an insult. You don’t 
imagine I thought I was handing you a 
bouquet, do you? And if you weren’t such 
a yellow four-flushing mutt you’d meet 
me outside when this meeting’s over and 
try to make me retract it. I know all about 
you. You didn’t start this thing with the 
idea of making more money for the fellows. 
You’re just a common trouble maker and a 
notoriety seeker. You don’t stop at base- 
ball trouble either. I’ve learned that at 
college you attempted to stir up trouble 
for the very school that was giving you a 
free education and you’ve persistently 
derided the Government of the very 
country that’s given you protection and 
opportunity after your parents fled from 
the country of your birth, where they 
couldn’t get common justice, 
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“You know as well as I do that the total 
result of this crazy scheme of yours isn’t 
going to benefit the boys and that it is 
going to rob the home fans of the first chance 
they’ve ever had at a pennant and Mr. 
Wray of the only chance he’s ever had to 
partly replace his former losses. Your pig- 
headed selfishness is going to injure every- 
body concerned and you know it. 

“But mark this, Heitzmann’’—and 
Ryder shook his finger in the player’s 
face—‘‘I’m going to get you if it’s the last 
thing I do on this earth. I’m onto you and 
T’ll get you. And,” he concluded, glaring 
balefully and shaking his fist under Heitz- 
mann’s nose, ‘‘if you object to any of these 
little compliments just step right outside 
now and try to make me retract them.” 
Whereupon the hitherto orderly meeting 
hastily dissolved. 

III 

F RYDER nursed any idea that the 

Bear Cats were due for an immediate 
ride down the baseball chutes or that the 
attendance at the park would forthwith 
dwindle away to nothing he was doomed 
to disappointment. 

In fact, what happened almost immedi- 
ately was exactly the reverse. The players 
having got what they demanded, harmony 
was restored, Doyle was able to give an 
order without a lengthy debate on the 
subject of slave-driving owners following, 
and the Bear Cats started in winning. A 
winning spurt that won seven out of nine 
games put them back in second place and 
a little later, by taking an entire series 
from the leaders, the Bears regained the 
top. 

Once again the town went pennant 
crazy, the fans talked pennant from morn 
till night, the name Bear Cats was blazoned 
over the sport sheets and heard upon the 
lips of the sporting denizens the country 
over. Augie Heitzmann, playing a sensa- 
tional game, got endless publicity and the 
ball park was drawing capacity crowds. 

When the club took to the road again, 
leading the league, it created much com- 
ment and packed parks over the entire 
circuit. Your baseball fanatic is interested 
in diamond individuals, clubs and _ per- 
formances, but the financial status of the 
owners is necessarily obscured in the 
bright flare of the actual ball-yard fire- 
works. Which is of course as it should be. 

Doyle, conversing with Ryder after a 
game at the Polo Grounds in New York, 
was grinning with deep satisfaction. 

“T thought for a time that we were due 
for a swift skid into the cellar,” he said, 
grinning, as the two left the clubhouse, 
“but I guess Augie had the right dope 
after all. 

“The Bear Cat special is gonna pull into 
Pennantville at last, just as sure as Ordie 
is gonna be the leading pitcher this year. 
Augie might be a anarchist or a Bullshevike 


or sumpin, but I gotta admit he slipped a- 


lotta jazz into the club.” 

“Tt looks that way, doesn’t it?’ ad- 
mitted Ryder, smiling. ‘“‘And I sure hope 
you boys cop. But what you think is jazz 
may be a healthy dose of T N T, and if it 
is it’ll blow the club over this grand stand 
some day instead of into a world’s series.’ 

“Same old undertaker, eh, Bobbie?” 
chuckled Doyle. 

_. “Well,” said Ryder reflectively, “you 
may need an undertaker before long—to 
bury the pieces if the explosion occurs.” 

The two entered the Subway and as they 
were leaving it at Highty-sixth Street to 
enter the hotel where the club was staying, 
the writer said to the manager: “By the 
way, Scrappy, speaking of Ordie, he and 
Jack Bates and Brick Larmore have some- 
thing on their minds besides baseball and 
their hats. That’s a bad sign. You’d 
better watch out.” 

“Ordie oughta have something on his 
mind,” returned Doyle. “If that official 
scorer hadn’t of been distributing Christ- 
mas presents to-day in the second inning 
he’d of scored an error on Al Griffiths in- 
stead of a hit for that Yankee player and 
Ordie would of sneaked into the Hall of 
Fame with a no-hit game. But what’s 
worryin’ Brick and Jack Bates? Maybe 
they think with rents so steep nowadays 
they won’t be able to hire a flat to keep 
their jewels in after we cash in on this 
scientific-economic season.” 

“Tt’s just. this scientific-economic ‘ ar- 
rangement, alias anarchistie bull, that 
seems to worry them a little,” replied Ryder. 
“With the exception of Heitzmann, these 
three are doing most of the work on 
the club; and after all Heitzmann has said 
about. the workers getting the pay, they 


‘on. He would need all the , 


foolishly seem to imagine 
getting a square deal. Of ex 
I and Augie, who thoroug 
economics, know that the 
ulous, but Brick and B te, 
aren’t so well versed.” : 
}t was shortly after this 
that the club wobbled a little 
slump. The Panthers, in th 
spurt, were coming. fast, and 
himself with two hard series, , 
included two double-headers 
with a frail lead of only two g 


he could get and he started 
first game against the Blues, : 
Bear Cat pitcher won easily 
later he selected Ordell to wor 
latter merely lobbed the bal 
first inning and was batted 
before he could be removed, 
worse, Larmore and Bates fai 
at the park for the game a 
suffered their worst defeat of 
date to the dismal tune of 13; 
Doyle, furious and anxioy 
the clubhouse after the game 
but Ordie had left long bef 
hurried and worried search 
Doyle returned to the hotel 
evening and found the big rig 
the lobby. 7 
“Say, what’s the matter 
Gotta sore arm, Ordie?” q 
temper in his voice. } 
“Naw; my arm feels great 
the big pitcher, a scowl on his 
looking countenance. q 
“You hadda swell way of 
said Doyle brusquely. ‘‘Them 
onto you somethin’ awful. Ye 
about “as much hook to it a 
Welch has got to his nose 
of said my prayers and wrote: 
before your fast one got to th 
ain’t feelin’ kinda sick, are yo 
‘Now you said a forkful,” ¢ 
pitcher aggressively, with an 
at Doyle. ‘‘I’ll tell the world } 
dog-gone sick of all this bur 
Augie is trying to salve me w 
you come along and jump on 
blowing one game. Why pick | 
not slip an earful to one of t 
don’t do a darn thing and’re 
much kale as me?” wi 
“What birds?” ; 
“The bench warmers, f’t 
could of slung as good a game 
but you don’t think I’m gonr 
on being a sucker and earnin 
them other guys, do you?” ~ 
“Ah-hah! So you went at 
game, hey?”’ roared the man: 
with anger. ‘‘Well, when the 
out they’ll get even with you. 
“Oh, no, they won’t! I’m gc 
with some of them. That’s wl 
comes in. Here I go and cop 
lose only two games up to t 
worked in double-headers an¢ 
and to save games. And what 
of it? A bunch of bull and alo 
Eddie Kramm has copped jus 
all year‘and he’s lost eleven, a 
to this swell scheme of Heit: 
gonna get as much kale as me 
now on I’m laying down on th 
lose as many games as Eddie’s 
we’re even I'll try and cop a 
soon as I get ahead of Eddie 
till he catches up.” ee 
“T s’pose you think that’s 
to pull,” said Scrappy with sai 
“What else is it but square? 
Ordell. “This rummy Augie 
the workers get the big mon 
earn it.’ ‘All right; the 
who do the most work ge 
money,’ say I. ‘Nit,’ says 
scheme all the workers share 
right then. If all the worker 
then,’ I say, ‘leave all the w 
alike.’ And that’s just what 
pull from now on. No more 
work than any other guy. | 
fair, I’m a Hottentot.” 
“What about Bates and 
They didn’t even show up tot 
to-day. Are they in this thing, 
Doyle. 
“Why don’tcha ask ’em? 
come now,” replied Ordell | 
mentioned players approache 
“Where were you two bir 
didn’t show up to-day?” de 
angry manager. ‘ 
Bates grinned widely as he | 
up; .and Larmore, seating ! 
(Concluded on Page * 


d from Page 130) 

leg easily over the other, 
irette. ; 

» see the pictures in the art 
nt to take a slant at the 
:a movie joint,” explained 
es. “We ain’t got a good 
wi in a helluva long time, 
too busy doing the other 
js man’s ball club.” 

ave you two guys been so 
nioictures?”’ asked Scrappy. 
t/ateh out I’m gonna show, 
J] picture of three birds 
undred-dollar fine apiece.” 
ain’t,” retorted Larmore 
ssent do that, because it’s 
” 


t rules?” 

zie’s rules,” said Brick. 
an fine a player. That’d 
atory wealth committin’ 
ytrod labor, or something 
jagie says it doesn’t go.” 
ig, boss,” chimed in Bates. 
is ven in Augie’s book. We 


” 


on 


‘anager glared furiously at 
ey grinned good-naturedly 


/t to know is are you two 
piat the ball park to-morrow 
heame?” he sputtered. 

ey replied in unison. 

y, gonna do your best?” 
d|,” replied Bates. ‘‘We’re 
urzosh-darned best to catch 
m of them cripples we got 
e2nch doing nothing.”’ 

> »u mean by that?’’? Doyle 


Irvled Larmore, running his 
uy his tousled carroty hair, 
oething like this: I been in 
sifar this season. Slim Oaks 
(ly seven. The rest of the 
diorating the bench. I’m 
t2nty-seven. Slim is hitting 
hi2. From now on I’m gonna 


1 es, only even more so, until 


isie'sameas his. I’d be a nut 
; itting for him when I only 
. ile as he does.. ‘Equal pay 
jorkers,’ says Augie. And 
f all the equal-paid workers,’ 
¢ here is gonna do the same 
Re : 
us try to get away with any- 
a.’llsuspend you,” threatened 


unt do it. It’s against 
s| explained Bates. 
lplease you.” 

_ our agreement with Wray 
is against the rules,” said 


fae 
Hick you,” roared Scrappy 


\'re three to one. And be- 
i ’s against the rules too. 
rie,” said Ordell. 


vnager threw up his hands in 


ime on the club lost rapidly, 
d awfully. Doyle had no 
] players at all. They fought 
relves and their play daily 
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grew worse. In a few weeks they were 
woefully intrenched in sixth place. When 


_the two months’ trial period had expired 


according to the agreement, none of the 
players but Heitzmann wanted to renew 
it. They had paid current expenses, as 
agreed, out of the receipts of the first few 
big weeks of their winning streak. But 
when the long playing slump followed, the 
attendance fell away to almost nothing. 
The players owed themselves back salary 
and were willing to be burdened with 
regular pay checks again. 

Doyle tried to trade or sell Heitzmann, 
but found it impossible. 

“We want a third baseman, not a politi- 
cal economist,’’ wired one club in answer 
to his offer. 

“Can use a good hitter, but not a 
knocker,”’ wired another. 

“Send us a ball player, not an anarchist 
or a Bullshevist and we’ll talk business,” 
wrote a third; and even the minor leagues 
turned him down. 

““We can bust up our own club without 
hiring an expert to do it for us,’ wired a 
club in the International League, and 
finally the Bear-Cat management simply 
set August Heitzmann adrift. 

The Bears finished the season on the 
road, playing the Yankees in New York. 
About nine o’clock one evening, en route to 
his hotel, Ordie Ordell chanced to pass the 
corner of Ninety-sixth Street and Broad- 
way when he suddenly paused. The words 
“Unearned increment’? boomed out at 
him on the evening air and he turned. It 
sounded familiar. And there upon a soap 
box addressing a crowd stood a street 
orator wildly exuding oratory. Ordie 
frowned; then he grinned. 

“Well! Well!- If it ain’t Augie, I’m a 
gorilla,” said Ordie softly. Hurrying to 
the hotel he rounded up eight of the players, 
explained his discovery and led the players 
into a near-by delicatessen store. From the 
store they walked to Ninety-sixth Street, 
scattered in the crowd and listened. Augie 
Heitzmann orated for a good two minutes 
before he unknowingly gave the signal, but 
finally it came. 

“The unearned increment,’’ shouted 
August vociferously. ‘‘The unearned _in- 
crement ”” But he got no further. 
With the words an egg struck him at the 
end of his nose and splashed over his face. 
Came another egg and then another and 
then many more. Eggs splashed over his 
mouth, his eyes, his ears. From the sides, 
front and back they came, and when 
August beat a retreat he carried with him 
four uozen badly scrambled eggs. 


Scrappy Doyle will always maintain that 
the greatest put-out in baseball occurred 
the day August Heitzmann clipped that 
innocent-looking little two-line sport item 
from a morning newspaper. 

“Because,” explains Scrappy, ‘“‘when 
Augie done that he put the Bears plumb 
out of the world series.” 

Bobbie Ryder doesn’t entirely agree with 
Scrappy, however. 

“The play started long before that,” 
thinks Ryder. ‘‘For, though Augie really 
does get credit for the actual put-out, 
Trotzky, away off in Russia, gets the assist.” 
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Information 
All Vitalic Tires 


are made with an 
extra strong 141%- 
ounce fabric. The 
strongest fabric 
used in any other 
bicycle tire is 12- 
ounce—and most 
bicycle-tire fab- 
rigsare even 
lighter. Here is 
a magnified cross- 
section of 141%- 
ounce Vitalic fab- 
ric compared with 
an equally mag- 
nified cross-sec- 
tion of 12-ounce 
fabric. 


Look for the V-shaped tread 


You can tell a good deal more about a bicycle tire 
when you see it in service than when it is all dolled up 
on a dealer’s shelf. 


Look for the distinctive V-shaped Vitalic tread, and 
look for it on the road. You'll be most likely to find it on 
the better grade of bicycles. Notice how trim and neat 
and sturdy Vitalics look after years of service. Ask any 
Vitalic owner how many thousands of miles his tires have 
gone. You'll get some surprising answers. 


Vitalic Tires stand up in service because the quality zs 
there. ‘They are made right and priced fairly. But quality 
always comes first and price second. And 
that means Vitalics must be priced a little 
higher than other tires. But, by the same 
token, it means that the cost per mile of 
riding is always least to the Vitalic owner. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, ERIE, PA. 


“Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide’’ 


SSSSSSS====_=_——————_—_—________== 


Sandy says— 


“A live ball, like a 
live bird, is the 
only kin’ that e’er 
arrives onywhere’’. 


Your chances of holing 
out with a score to talk 
about are wonderfully im- 


proved when you play the 


6 i i Z 9 


- It puts so much speed and 
accuracy into your driving 
that you never know just 
how good you are until you 
play the ‘Nobby’. 


Floaters and sinkers at 
your club or dealer’s. $1.00 
each, $12.00 the dozen (tax 
paid). 


United States Rubber Company 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Yet I refuse to put the blame for this 
picture on the director. Did he not. have 
to film a story that could only have been 
written by a not very bright little girl? 

Then I saw another picture. Unlike the 
first it oozed drama. It was a war picture. 
I groped to my seat in time for the subtitle: 
““We want someone to get inside of the 
enemy’s lines and direct the operations of 
our sap. We want to get under his liquid 
fire.” , 

Hero exposed with a towel round his 
neck and shoe blacking rubbed on it to 
make you think some of his priceless hair 
is being cut off by the company barber. 
Take a good look at him, because he is 
going to run the war for the next two 
weeks. IJ forget his screen name, but in the 
good old knightly days when a man’s name 
meant something he would have been 
known on all fields of chivalry as Bertrand 
the Bonehead. 

But listen. Bertrand procures the papers 
of a captured German officer. He forges a 
letter to the officer’s wife, whom he 
humorously conceives to be a waistless 
hausfrau of fifty, telling her she is to 
introduce Bertrand as her real husband. 
I am still unable to fathom his intention; 
how it would have helped him to have the 
officer’s wife introduce him as her husband 
to people who would know better. But it 
is not for this that Bertrand wins his name. 

Armed with the letter and a German 
uniform Bertrand escapes with some real 
German prisoners. We see them crawling 
across No Man’s Land. Here Bertrand 
sticks up his arm to be shot off because he 
must be really wounded. A soldier back 
in the trenches gets him in the wrist. Oh, 
why does Bertrand not get shot in the head 
as other screen actors do—where it won’t 
hurt him? Why take a chance of losing his 
hand or his arm? : 

Anyway, his wound bound up and im- 
personating the German captain, Bertrand 
appears in the cap’s home town back of the 
German lines and presents his letter to the 
wife. She is not an unbeautiful hausfrau 
of fifty. No one but Bertrand had thought 
she would be. She is dainty Yvonne, who 
adds much to the beauty of that part of 
Belgium. Believe the director and me, it 
takes Bert no long time to get easy with 
her. Being a Belgian she hates Germans, 
and hates Bertrand until he tells her all 
about himself. After that she isn’t a bit 
fussed when he says: ‘‘If it were not for 
that wedding ring on your finger I would 
take you back to God’s country.” 

Right then we know a certain Belgian 
home is to be broken up and that this can be 
done—in accordance with the austere mor- 
als of Filmland—onlyby killing off Yvonne’s 
husband. But how kill him when he is 
safely a prisoner back in France? 


The Plot Thickens 


Simple enough. “In the exchange of 
prisoners after the battle a German soldier 
is bribed to let the captain take his place.’ 
Don’t you bet the cap will get back home 
in time to make trouble? You know it! 

Back at the chateau Bertrand is carry- 
ing on. First he went out and caught a 
basket of pigeons dropped to him on a dark 
night by an American plane lit up. like an 
electric chewing-gum sign on Broadway. 
And he sends back a pigeon with the mes- 
sage: ‘Our boys should tunnel first to a 
point under Yvonne’s house and then to 
Hill 173, where the liquid fire is stored.” 

And our boys do it. As this city is far 
enough behind the lines to be so quiet that 
the Germans here conduct one of their 
well-known schools for teaching little 
Belgian children I take it that this was a 
sensational feat in tunnel construction. It 
couldn’t have been less than ten miles of 
tunnel and more probably was twenty. 
But our boys have the tunnel opening into 
Yvonne’s wine cellar in no time. The 
entrance is cunningly masked. They have 
sawed a door in the head of a big wine cask 
where it couldn’t show. They have exca- 
vated a real tunnel, too, considerably 
higher than a man’s head. If they would 
tunnel this far to blow up a liquid-fire 
chamber, why wouldn’t they take a cou- 
ple of weeks more and tunnel to Berlin? 
It’s too late to think of that now, but the 
war would have been a different war with 
moving-picture directors running it. 

And our boys are secret about the 
tunnel, because once Bertrand has Yvonne 


| 


brought into it for some mete 
purpose, and though she ig g 
knows all about the enterpri 
probably guess what the inside| 
looks like they blindfold her } 
take her through the clever door 
of the wine cask. You can’t be 
in war and in moving pictures, 
But here comes that scound; 
just as I was afraid he would, | 
the front steps of the mansion; 
Bertrand in the dining room, 
suspicious. He will subject Be 
cruel test. So he orders a coup 
of beer and says they will now q 
health of the Kaiser. The cap | 
no true American—even when . 
spy—would stoop to this degr 
And sure enough, Bertrand, y 
feet of red-blooded manhood ; 
composed of what the butcher y 
with your steak and then chop 
the cap square in the eye and 
drink to my United States!” 
Iam obliged to believe the dire 
this for a big moment. But 
The audience seemed to pity 
for his cranial infirmity, bu 
chiefly they were trying to 
whether the cap was wearing th 
links. Anyway, the cap threw 
his beer into Bert’s face—which 
made the audience thirsty; the 
drew his revolver and pointed 
at the other’s stomach. The 
Bertrand in the ribs with his re 
Bertrand poked the cap in the 
his. They played tag with the 
their deadly weapons. Then th 
he will telephone to the barrack: 
trifle another moment. 


Satisfied Proprietie 


And what do you think Bert d 
of shooting holes in the cap as 
loveliest chance to do? Why, } 
a pair of scissors and cuts the 
wire right before the cap’s fac 
perfect mischief, Bert is, and 
another game of automatic tag 
cap is resourceful. He goes | 
telephone, first, I believe, hidir 
sors from Bert—though I am: 
of this. But before the sumn 
can arrive Bert at last acts lik 
and lays the cap out. * 

About time too! For a busy 
keeps telling us that it is time 
the mine under the liquid-fire 
Bert goes down to the tunnel, 
does he find? Only that Yvyonn 
little tots from the German s¢ 
from three to six years, have fl 
tunnel because the Germans 1 
to deport them to work in a 
factories. And they have taken 
turn and gone straight to the1 
the liquid-fire chamber where 
and it is now 1:2934—they wil 
to atoms. he 

Oh, what shall Bertrand do? 


‘Yvonne is the sweetest, truest. 


man ever had, and besides he ¢ 
to blow up the children, even if 
going to make shells to kill our] 
an agony of doubt for the lad 
man torn between love and d 
fast, Bertrand, your act is floppi 
grabs a hatchet and cuts the w 
mine. He started in by cutting 
wires, and see what it led to! 
Then the kiddies and Yvo 
through ten miles of tunnel to ou 
But Bert stays. He piles twos 
the opening of the tunnel, mak 
rier two and a half feet high. 
comes the cap down cellar with 
Huns. And they all fire at Be 
he ducks until the bullets have 
his head; then he gets up and sh 
soldiers; then it is the soldiers 
while Bert ducks; then ee 
shoots, and then it is the soll 
again. It was nice of the Hu 
fair that way and it was a gra 
Bertrand kills all twenty of # 
with his revolver, for they are ‘ 
ten feet away. And you can g 
¢ 


one he gets. The cap slumps 
that we needn’t worry any 
Bert and Yvonne. Screen pro 
been met and love may now ¢ 
But wait! Bert is called w 
for cutting the wires. e 
(Concluded on Pagé 


ded from Page 134) 
that the lives of women and 
acred, but still war is war 
’t ought to of cut them wires 
to be court-martialed. And 
+e about to order the noble 
ot, somewhere except in the 
f sending him to a home for 
ded—who should come in 
ert of Belgium, to say he 
‘ight to let Bert off, so they 
id Bert and Yvonne and one 
King Albert go into the bay 
| atch a long line of our boys 
by, while the audience tries 
-\the Belgian King is wearing 
ache as in Reel One. 
h there! Drama in every 
Je and a half of celluloid; 
‘that might have been effec- 
s fairy story; but drama that 
Erithertics with fact when 
of real life that it left the 
and eager for something it 
» which on this night was 
bber Boots are Made and 
9 Fifth Assistant Attorney- 
er Makers’ Federation, Local 
n Station, Scranton, Penn- 
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en a basket of kittens and a 
es and a very, very small 
ve made this exhibit toler- 
| saying much in its disfavor. 

n’t you, what a ripple of 
n interest enlivens a picture 
hi the basket of kittens is 
eltter of fresh puppies or the 

last they are seeing some- 
| They are looking at the only 
yr thus far hasn’t been able 
‘fe out of. And gosh, how 


‘ain, the director is not en- 
n. Itis not wholly his fault 
2 aable to watch the average 
\thout suspecting yourself to 
< He is doing the best he can 
gh he does it cleverly. What 
210 with the stories he gets? 
lis he get the stories? 


thrilling Scene 
| 
f.tory sweatshop of the man- 
Me me, then, to the film quar- 

eles and linger outside one 
*/ as the noon whistle blows. 
wigs of pale, hollow-cheeked, 
siario writers as they come 
oe sunlight. See their little 
jem with their dinner pails 
ales of cold coffee. Watch 
trorkman in frayed garments 
2 éclair from the low corner 

poor fellow is a pieceworker 
ale with the honest young 
a who goes to the great city 
a and wins the love of a pure 
ré dancer with the eyes of a 
e ind of a Madonna. Day by 
t'end over his bench at this 
> get the crust of bread for 
fcand their little ones. Yet 
> a new light in his sunken 
My oon now the kiddies will be 
titake their place in the shop 
t's scanty earnings. Already 
t] one that fell on its head 
story window of the tene- 
, as turned out a smashing 
Srpiece of love and hate in 
oid society girl is roused to 
Sy the love of a pure young 
tr days are in sight for this 
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hi other workers gesticulate 
it their bloodless hands. A 
group insists they should 
|evance of fifty cents a day on 
ih asociety crook is reformed 
{a good woman whose hus- 
distood her. Another agitator 


dte affiliation with the East 


nWorkers of New York. But 
s tiled joyously by a wizened 
‘s-pure-little-sewing-girl-is- 
~ an-the-daughter- you-so- 
il-when-wealth-came-to-you 
bling fingers clutch a morn- 
{ quickly his comrades scan 
V/omising better conditions of 
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sanitation and lighting in the great factory. 
Perhaps you read the same interview: 
“Pleasant surroundings and plenty of 


light are essential to writers for the screen | 


as well as in any other artistic endeavor, 
and it is our intention to tear down one of 
the small structures on our lot and erect 
a three-story concrete building providing 
spacious individual offices for each of the 
scenario staff. These rooms will be deco- 
rated in subdued but attractive colorings.” 

Hurriedly these stunted workers pass 
the glad tidings from hand to hand, and as 
the whistle again blows they troop back to 
their benches with something like hope 
gleaming in their wan faces. But really 
now, will the factory beautiful again bring 
people to the picture palace because they 
want to be there and not because they have 
no place else to go? Has reform in factory 
conditions come too late? 


The Magnate’s Diagnosis 


On this point—for, of course, I have not 
spoken thus rudely of pictures without the 
best authority—I again quote the ahove 
speaker, who is the president of one of our 
leading film corporations: 

‘“‘Hivery day every motion-picture theater 
in the country loses at least one patron. 
The thinkers turned away after the novelty 
of the de luxe film entertainment wore off. 
The dead level of photo-dramatic medi- 
ocrity bored them. From that point the 
screen theater began to lose gradually but 
surely—the photoplay of 1919 is a machine- 
made, cut-and-dried thing, insulting one’s 
intelligence and putting audiences to sleep. 
You can’t turn out photoplays like loaves of 
bread and have them anything but alike.” 

So here is a promise of better pictures. 
But has this president gone to his real trou- 
ble? I think not. He may know that 
only filmed plays—real plays—will make 
money, drama being even more essential to 
the film play than to the spoken play; but 
he seems not to know that plays cannot be 
had except at a price. It is true that the 
moving-picture industry has been largely 
in the hands of gentlemen who are perhaps 
excusably ignorant—from their past busi- 
ness associations—of the circumstance 
that nowadays real writers get real money. 
They seem to believe that only actors get 
real money. But this is not so. jI dare 
say it would astound the president above 
quoted to know there are writers who ac- 
tually receive for a mere drab little prose 
pastel like this—a day’s work—more 
money than he pays to three or four 
scenario writers or a director for a month’s 
hard work. 

Our town is in a bad way for entertain- 
ment. It has about seven thousand mostly 
prosperous people, and speaking plays ignore 
us. Five years ago we filled three picture 
theaters twice a day—overflowed them, in 
fact. Now we get but one film a day. In 
that time the business has lost two-thirds 
of its income from us. And we are desper- 
ate. Last night, wishing entertainment, I 
paused before our picture house and saw 
pilled ‘‘The most remarkable production 
ever made, involving the employment of a 
fleet of dreadnoughts, two armies and a star 
cast of principals. The whole gamut of 
strong human emotion, love, hate, avarice 


and treachery; with an unexpected dénoue- | 


ment that ends happily—a distressed family 
reunited, a nation saved and a titled spy 
caught in his own death trap.” 

Exciting enough, you’d think. But our 
people have learned their lesson and our 
picture house flickered to empty benches 
that night, for one of those long-banished 
10-20-30 companies—banished by the 
pictures—has come back. And I, and the 
most of that canny crowd who had read 
the picture bill, went down to the reopened 
opera house and saw live actors in a grip- 
ping drama of love and hate entitled East 
Lynne. No more pictures for us when we 
can get the real thing. And I was perhaps 
not the only person in that large and 
thrilled audience to observe that the star 
and Sir Francis Levison shared the same 
dress suit—a suit ‘originally built for 
neither—but I am almost certain that no 
one took the trouble to write to the mana- 
ger about it. They don’t remember those 
things when you give them a good show. 
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There are other Summer 


fabrics, but only ONE 


PALM BEACH 


QF all men knew how PALM 
| ] BEACH Cloth was made—the 
EN 7 infinite care and pains invested 
in its weaving, the more than a score of 
processes that account for its exclu- 
sively beautiful finish, porousness and de- 
lightful comfort—then there would be 
little need for this brief, and you would 
greet a PALM BEACH‘clad world through- 
out all the dusty days of Summer. 


But many inferior suitings—without its 
body or its, durability or its washing 
qualities—trade on PALM BEACH popvw- 
larity, and find their way to the backs of 
the unsuspecting . . . . And so we say: 


BE CAUTIOUS! THERE’S BUT ONE 
GENUINE “PALM; BEACH CLOTH 
—AND THE TRADE-MARKED LABEL IN 
EVERY GARMENT IS YOUR SURE 
“SIGN, OF “SAFETY. 


THESCAENEBE AGH MIECS 
GOODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, ME. 
A. ROHAUT, AGENT, 229 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


cpyiee 
Setee atin 
ani 
fee 


Rin Beachy) 


REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 


Look for this Label—your 
safeguard against imitations 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug’ 


store in the United States or Canada. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ready to stop a leak in a pan 
and in domestic finances with 
the help of 


NOKORODE 
The Best Soldering Paste in the World 


We'll send you a free sample 
of Nokorode, and for 10¢ 
extra a folder of Soldering 
Short Cuts. 


THE M. W. DUNTON CO, 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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Let a Penberthy Househol 
Ejector Empty the Tubs 


Don’t lift and carry water on 
wash day. Fasten a Penberthy 
Household Ejector to the faucet. 


OO! will either fill the tub or 
pump the water out of it 
as you wish. Cannot wear 

*\ out. Aluminum throughout. If 
3 your faucets are smooth you 

can convert them into standard 
threaded faucet with our special adapter. 


Send for Circular and Dealer’s Name 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO. 
346 Holden Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Representatives of The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, 333 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


@ earngenerous commissionsand liber- 
al salariesintheir sparetime. Youcan, too. Send your inquiry to-day, 
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scandalize me out of the country? I shall 
write a letter to the papers.” 

“T shouldn’t do that,” echoed Emily, 

“Why not?” Aunt Carmen’s eyes blazed. 

“Well, if you signed it people might 
think that you were de 

She hesitated. 

“ Jealous?” cut in Aunt Carmen. “‘Why 
don’t you say it?” 

Emily did some rapid calculating ere 
she came up with the inspiration: 

“T might write something to The Times 
‘and sign it Pro Bono Publico or Amer- 
icanus. It would do just as much good, and 
there wouldn’t be any questions as to the 
motives.” 

“Do so,’”? commanded the ezarina; ‘‘and 
show it to me before you send it.” 

Emily arose to go. She thought that was 
all, and the instinct of escape was big 
within her. 

“Emily!” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen.” 

The old lady had turned again with 
characteristic suddenness, 

“What were those mules doing at my 
gate this morning?” 

It was said in exactly the voice Aunt 
Carmen used when inquiring about people 
she did not recognize socially. 

“They came that way. You see, they 
were going to New York and 1? 

“They just stopped in, I suppose? Since 
when has the Plainview Road become 
a runway for livestock?” 

“Well, you see, Oliver —— 

“Oh, I thought I saw this Browning 
boy’s circus chariot by my gate.” 

This Browning boy had been pigeon- 
holed, apparently, in the same row with 
That Ballymoore Woman. 

“He bought them at a perfectly won- 
derful bargain’’—Emily decided upon a 
candid course—‘‘and he drove them by 
just to show me what he’d done.” 

“‘He’s simply spoiled my winter,” scolded 
Aunt Carmen. “And why in the world did 
he have to come and live at Esterberry? 
I know—you needn’t tell me.” 

Emily could not restrain a smile, for 
being a Ray woman she was not without 
her vanity. 

“Come here, darling.’’ Old Carmen took 
the girl’s fingers in a scrawny, jewel- 
studded hand and her black eyes softened. 
“TLet’s not sentimentalize. You haven’t 
come to any sort of understanding, have 
you?” 

ce INOse 

“‘Let’s look at him for what he is. He 
hasn’t a cent. His family come from heaven 
knows where.” 

““He’s a Browning of Charlottesville,” 
Emily recited, with a pride she had obvi- 
ously borrowed from Oliver. 

“Where in the world is Charlottesville?” 

ia) I think it’s Virginia.” 

“ast or West?” 

“T—I’m not sure. But it’s a very fine 
family.” 

“Tt must be,” drawled Aunt Carmen. 
“He went to war as a common soldier.” 

“Oliver would never be common, what- 
ever sort of soldier he was,’”’ Emily de- 
fended with heat. ‘‘He enlisted the first 
month of the war, and they put him in the 
remount division because he knew so much 
about horses. He would have been at 
least a colonel by now if he hadn’t been 
wounded and invalided, home after his 
first trip on the transport.” 

“How was he wounded?”’ asked Carmen 
scornfully. 

Emily paused just a second. 

“He was kicked by a mule,”’ she bravely 
explained. 

“Kicked by a mule,” repeated Aunt 
Carmen reflectively as she gazed in the 
mirror studying her uneradicable wrinkles. 
“The Ray women, whatever their faults, 
have always married well. My dear, how 
would you like to tell your children that 
their father had been a common soldier 
kicked by a mule?” 

“He did it for his country,” declared 
Emily, the Ray temper coming to the fore, 
“and it was just as glorious as being shot 
by a ninety-pound bullet.” 

“Undoubtedly.”” Aunt Carmen again 
turned from her complexion to her family 
troubles. ‘Emily, if you’ve got to marry 
a soldier why not pick out a rich one? 
There’s Sidney van Laerens; he was a 
second lieutenant all during the war.” 

“Yes, and spent his time with his spurs 
hooked to a desk in Washington ag 


” 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Don’t be impertinent. Try to get it 
out of your head that romance and poverty 
have got to go together. I don’t object to 
your marrying for love. But you can fall in 
love with a rich man just as easily as with 
a poor man if you put your mind to it.” 

Emily said nothing in rebuttal; there- 
fore, Aunt Carmen got time for a full 
breath: 

“This Browning boy is nothing more nor 
less than animpudent littlefortune hunter.” 

“Aunt Carmen!” 

“That may be harsh, but you’ve com- 
pelled me to speak the truth. You haven’t 
learned the ways of our world, my dear, 
because you’ve been living from pillar to 
post in shops and boarding houses. But 
you’re in the position now where every 
adventurer in the world will regard you 
as fair game.” 

“But, Aunt Carmen, Oliver was nice to 
me before I ever dreamed of coming here. 
I met him first when I was working at 
Beltman’s.” 

“Don’t mention that vulgar place!” 
cried the outraged dowager. 

“And more than that, Aunt Carmen,” 
declared Emily, on the verge of rebellion; 
“if I left here to-day and went back to 
work at Beltman’s I know in my heart that 
Oliver would be just as nice to me eh 

“Would he marry you?” 

“Yes, he’d marry me in a minute if I’d 
let him.” , 

“No doubt.’’ Aunt Carmen fell into a 
sort of dream, her eyes becoming focused 
apparently on Emily’s mouth. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said in the tone of a parent addressing 
a naughty child, ‘‘let me see your teeth.” 

Emily bared two pearly rows while Aunt 
Carmen made an earnest inspection. 

“You’ve never had that enamel filling 
put back,” she said at last. : 

“It didn’t show and I’ve.been so 
busy a 

“Doesn’t it hurt?” 

Emily was about to say ‘No,’? when 
a small sinful thought intervened and truth 
came to the rescue. 

““Sometimes,”’ she admitted innocently. 

“You must go right in to the dentist,” 
commanded Carmen. “This very after- 
noon. O’Brien will take you in the car. I’ll 
telephone Rosamonde you’re coming— 
heaven knows she’ll be glad of your com- 


“Tf you think it’s necessary, Aunt Car- 
men,”’ complied her dutiful niece. 

“Quite necessary. And now, my dear, 
please go and write that letter for The 
Times.” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen.” 

In the sun room of the old Shallope frame 
house Emily sat chewing the end of a pen. 
How the fairies of good fortune were con- 
spiring in her behalf! Quite obviously 
Aunt Carmen was sending her to town to 
get her away from Oliver—and Oliver had 
been transferred to New York this very 
morning. At last she concentrated her 
thought and attacked the letter to The 
Times. 

““Of course, when the very rich are tired 
of all the new dances and the opera season 
is drawing to a close,” she began her in- 
spired diatribe against parlor Bolshevism, 
“then is the time for society to turn to a 
new, expensive and picturesque vice.” 

Emily paused and considered her literary 
style. Aunt Carmen so wanted something 
said to embarrass Mrs. Ballymoore; and 
Emily so wanted to please Aunt Carmen, 
who had just—however unconsciously— 
made her very happy. 


zr 


RS. MERLIN VALLANT lived and 
quarreled with her middle-aged, de- 
voted, choleric-husband in a large ornate 
apartment just off Fifth Avenue. The 
Vallants were not occupying an apartment 
for purposes of economy—old Merlin, had 
his wishes been consulted, would have 
voted for a white front on the Avenue; but 
poor little Rosamonde’s inability to keep 
house or keep a secret or keep anything of 
value had caused them to compromise upon 
what, in the argot of Manhattan real 
estate, is termed a Modern Fireproof. 
Rosamonde Vallant was now twenty- 
one—two years younger than her cousin 
Emily—and had married the nitrate mil- 
lionaire two years ago under Aunt Car- 
men’s worldly duress. One could hardly 
have called it a loveless match, because 
Rosamonde, although never a Juliet, had 


seen the love-stricken, thiel 
in a glamour of gold. That 
able old wretch, Aunt Car 
literally stood behind the 
the childish bride with th 
the effect that Rosamon 
connected Ray, that the 
poor, that the Ray women 
ful and had never failed ¢ 
match. And into one of th 
poor, silly, beautiful Rosam 
Emily Ray on a Wednes 
and far too cheerful she y 
lady about to see a dentist, 

The high hall into which 
to be told that Mrs. Vallay 
immediately, was splendid 
ficial eye. In style it was Fl 
the sort of carven panels, 
goyles that the quaint 
learned to fashion so cunnir 
ery and by the mile. From 
entered into a thirty-foot 
kingly space whose national 
kings, was most decidedly; 
decorators had furnished 
articles of imitation magnif 
which would have complet 
buildings in Victorian days, 

But the thing that start! 
her entrance this morning 
Squeaks, squawks, jabberi 
issued from every corner, f 
balustrades, from behind ; 
dieu, through the woof of 
tries. A menagerie! Cent 
against the leaded panes o 
window hung a great Chi 
clamorous with small gre 
Somewhere a parrot squawk 
an unearthly squeaking gil 
her head. 

Horrors! Something it 
furry hurtled from its hi 
landed square on Emily’s cri 
where it crouched bright-ey 
a little mummified hand, b 
ately to stroke her on the 
took one disgusted look. 
moset! With a_ gesture 
aversion she had_ brushed 
monster to the floor and ws 
per away when Rosamon 
tered, extending her white 
in welcome. 

“My dear Emmy!” she ¢ 
midst of the cousinly kiss | 
Aunt Carmen must have lo: 
of twenty-one. Rosamon 
brilliant, black and shallo 
self-indulgent, her forehead 
graceful with the slim, flat+c 
the mode. i 

“T’m so glad you’ve com 
on, mad apparently for a cor 
lin left me this morning in 2 
What in the world possesse¢ 
to send you into town? No! 
course.” 

“Oliver Browning,” cor 
eager to clarify the situatio1 

“T see!”? Rosamonde ro 


eyes wickedly. 


“Aunt Carmen thinks h 
Esterberry, so she’s sent m 
get out.of his clutches.” 

“Tsn’t that romantic!” 

“But, as a matter of fac 
back to New York to-day. 
you're going to be a good fel 
see him, aren’t you?” 

“Rath-urr!’”’ agreed Rosi 
“Mustn’t it be wonderful 
Oh, Emmy, I’m so unhappy 

Rosamonde’s chin did 4 


thing. It lost its contour 


pucker like a little withere 


parently she was struggling’ 
“Rosa! What has happet 
“T’m so unhappy!” Ros 
herself upon several thousand 
of upholstery and gave way 
Merlin—Merlin’s fault. He) 
anything.” 
Emily smiled and glane 
carven vistas of the apartme 
“Poor starved thing!’ cr 
voice rich with emotion. 
“I’m not starved—only 
When I married him I th 


‘really rich, and he’s just 80 


are laughing at my car beca 
a year out of date—have J 
Ballymoore’s with the Lou! 
ings inside? Merlin says tt 

(Continued on Page 
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\ining abovt the income tax. 
chat ring!” 

ed. It was a solitaire of about 
s;ut with innumerable facets 
r-jre in color. Merlin was about 
a) millionaire, thought Emily, 
mide had expected ten! 
engagement ring,” said Emily, 
* hing which Rosamonde un- 


ew. 
3 wearing those old-fashioned 
” mourned the half- 
“T saw an emerald- 
5 in Twillaway’s window last 
sionderful. Everybody’s weer- 
iknow. And Merlin’s acting 
al—and Spotl, & q 
rr lly handsome chin was again 
2 aspect of a withered peach. 
y | a glance the condition of her 
/1 with too many toys, a child 
ir to do but ask for more. 
ay.!’’ exclaimed a parrot, above 
je surge of grief. 
rtinly doesn’t stint you on ani- 
ated Emily. 
etn complaining about them. 
lace is getting to be a regular 
He’s so materialistic he 
;me to have any human com- 


wefer to these?” asked Emily, 
es round the menagerie. 
ain’t they?. Don’t you realize 
{ contain the souls of dead 
1 eat geniuses?’”’ 
‘Emily whistled. ‘‘ Who’s been 
1, Rosa?” 
in essev,”’ said the foolish cousin. 
‘jiessey !’’ 
ved the name of an industrious 
nie papers once satirized under 
“tof Fad Finder for the Rich. 
le minds as Rosamonde’s this 
a/ntertainer and interior decora- 
» ul had practiced for several 
uj lying one fad as soon as an- 
1 signs of wear, substituting 
gfor Chinese Palmistry, never 
m new form of spiritual vaude- 
eC dazzle her prey. 
lit Neotheology,’’ Rosamonde 
nirnfully. ‘It’s really a won- 
1. You buy a great number of 
ceptiles and things, and every 
say a prayer that puts you 
ch their souls.’ 
inspiri ; Of course you 


But the way Merlin acted 
sitter all my faith. I’m getting 
h) darned menagerie. I don’t 
t come over me. They’re more 
aan insane asylum. The gold- 
wve dollars apiece and they’re 
ii. And Eustace is getting so 
itis food iv 
jistace?”’ 
nlligator—at least he looks like 
isarth plane. Really he’s the 
nist of Egypt. I only got him 
21 he’s so big that I had to put 
a tub in the spare room.” 

}int Agnes, the parlor maid, 
n' stood as one who would be 


1 


Tnessey is callin’, madam,” she 
yn inquiry. 
sent up,’’ commanded Rosa- 
e turned to Emily with bright- 
. Really, she’s very charming.” 
u think she owns an interest 
i! animal store?’’ asked Emily, 
* vactical-minded. ; 
idea! Emmy, Mrs. Finnessey 
nhinks of anything that isn’t 


‘ssey came in with the dimples 
years showing becomingly as 
did in the presence of the 
runent. She was a small lady, 
alike in her plumpness, and her 
1/:ve been pleasant to look upon 
toeen for the coldly studious 
\jith which she sometimes re- 
rients; for Mrs. Finnessey was 
a professional woman. 
+, She exclaimed, advancing 
just a suggestion of Rosa- 
h ator. “eles eve, “‘you’re 
Ope you haven’t been neg- 
itual.”™ ine 


my cousin, Miss Ray,’ ex- 
nonde, ignoring the question. 
; you do, Miss Ray?” Mrs. 
idelong glance intimated that 

| ght be responsible-for the loss 
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“Sit down,” implored Rosamonde, and 
when her wish had been complied with: 
“Mrs. Finnessey, I know you’ll think me 
horrid, but I just can’t get along with 
these animals and things any more... The 
birds scream all the time, the goldfish die, 
and Eustace just lies in his tub and refuses 
to take a bite of anything.” 

“He must be worried,’ Mrs. Finnessey 
suggested. ‘‘In his previous existence he 
had a great deal of unhappiness 

“T’ll bet he was the sort of -person one 
never meets,” declared Rosamonde, where- 
upon Emily supplemented: 

“There are lots of human beings I 
shouldn’t care to feed in a bathtub.” 

“T just can’t bear this old Neotheology 
any more,’ insisted Rosamonde, appar- 
ently heartened by the presence of her 
cousin. 

“Oh!”’ Mrs. Finnessey pursed her lips. 

“They’re cluttering the apartment all up. 
I can’t keep my servants in this zoo, and 
my husband can’t stand ’em.”’ 

It was not made plain whether Merlin 
couldn’t stand animals or servants, but 
the statement threw Mrs. Finnessey into 
a brown study. Emily, being years cleverer 
than Rosamonde, sensed something of the 
mental process acting at that moment 
within the Fad Finder’s busy brain. 

“Then you’ve decided to give it up?” 
Mrs. Finnessey asked after a pause. 

“T think so.” Then with a sort of moan: 
“But what shall I do for a religion?” 

“That’s it,’ agreed Mrs. Finnessey, 
coming nimbly back to her. profession. 
“The higher side of our nature requires 
nourishment just as our bodies crave food. 
Without its stimulus the spirit dies.” 

“Tt certainly does,’’ wailed the child 
wife. “But I can’t stand those animals any 
longer. I don’t believe they’ve got any 
souls or anything much.” 

She waited for an.attack upon this 
impiety, but. to her. surprise Mrs. Fin- 
nessey said in the smoothest possible tone: 

“‘ After all, the true message is not borne 
by the lower forms of life. . While there is 
unhappiness in the world—oceans of social 
injustice inundating countless: millions of 
fellow mortals all round us—the great 
work of mankind must consist in the up- 
raising. of comrades from the mire of 
capitalistic slavery.” 

Rosamonde came out of her misery long 
spout consider this premise. 


“In the revolutionary masses lies the 
great soul of the future.” 

“Tsthatso?”’ Rosamonde was beginning 
to take an interest again. ‘I thought that 
souls were inside of dogs and horses and 
alligators 

But Mrs. Finnessey was not to be in- 
terrupted. 

“T have seen a new light.’”? Then she 
cast a quick, appraising glance toward 
Emily ere lowering her voice to a conversa- 
tional level. ‘‘My dear, I think you'll be 
thrilled.” 

Rosamonde hesitated again. 

“T don’t know what’s come over Mer- 
lin,” she confessed. ‘‘He objects to almost 
everything I do.. Maybe he’ll like this, 
whatever it is.” ; Z 

“No, my dear. He’ll detest it. Of course 
you mustn’t say a word to him about it— 
not until we can work on him and show 
him the light. But Mrs. Ballymoore and 
Mrs. Fauntleroy Howt and almost every- 
body in the Antigone Club are holding 
meetings. It’s all over town.” 

Emily fought down an Olympian giggle 
in her foreknowledge of what was coming. 

“Please don’t keep me waiting any 
longer.’’ Rosamonde fidgeted in her chair. 
“T’m sure it’s just what I need. Hasn’t 
it got a name?” 

Mrs. Finnessey looked again at Emily. 

“Miss Ray,” she said, ‘‘might ——” 

“Tell?” chirped Rosamonde. “Oh, no, 


she’s my dearest friend. Do tell us what 


it is!” 

“Bolshevism,” whispered Mrs. Finnessey. 

Emily bit through an expensive hand- 
kerchief. 

“Bolshevism!’’ Rosamonde sat back, 
her - black eyes wide with excitement. 
“That’s rather horrid, isn’t it? Aren’t they 
people who—you know—speak Russian 
and don’t wash and all that sort of thing?” 

“Look at me,” smiled Mrs. Finnessey. 
Indeed she seemed not only washed but 
quite fastidiously cared for. 

“Then you’re really one of them?” 
gasped Rosamonde. “How thrilling!” 

Mrs. Finnessey had now come down from 
the rather pedantic vein in which she had 
begun and was talking chattily on: 
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“T go to the most wonderful meetings— 
Washington Square and the Pilsen School 
of Radical Culture. My dear, until you’ve 
heard some of them talk you don’t know 
how delightful it is to really think. It’s 
wonderful, associating with the lower classes 
and exchanging ideas. We go by our first 
names and call one another Comrade. I’ve 
been buying revolutionary books for Com- 
rade Patrick—he’s a coal shoveler out of 
work because his capitalistic employer 
falsely swore that he drank—and we’re plan- 
ning a general revolution in November.”’ 

““Won’t you let us come!”’ pleaded Rosa- 
monde, kindly including Emily in the 
program. ‘It would be so inspiring, and it 
would make Merlin furious.” 

“Poor Mr. Vallant is a reactionary, I am 
afraid,’’ came Mrs. Finnessey’s kindly 
comment. 

‘Oh, is he?” Merlin’s wife brought her 
hands together with a renewed enthusiasm. 
“‘Tsn’t it splendid to have a really good 
name to call him when he’s cross? What’s 
a reactionary?” 

“‘Tt’s one of the Pilsen School words 
Apparently Mrs. Finnessey hadn’t got that 
far. ‘It’s one of Professor Walter Syle’s 
favorite words.” 

“Walter who?” 

““My dear! You haven’t heard of Walter 
Syle?”” Mrs. Finnessey addressed the 
rebuke to her two listeners, and Emily 
refrained from announcing that she had 
just posted a letter to The Times in the 
matter of Walter Syle. 

“My dears! My dears!” Mrs. Fin- 
nessey chided on. ‘‘He’s positively the 
last word in 

“Bolshevism?” The naughty Rosa- 
monde whispered that deliciously forbidden 
word. Mrs. Finnessey nodded. 

““He’s editor of the Raw Deal—a fright- 
fully I. W. W. publication, you know—not 
dignified and ‘college-bred like the Young 
Progressive. But society is going in for 
stronger and stronger opinions.” 

“One does,”’ agreed Emily, thinking of 
what she had heard about alcoholism. 

“The free soul requires it,’”’ argued Mrs. 
Finnessey, her view quite coneurring with 
what Emily had been thinking on the sub- 
ject of drink. 

“Walter Syle was teacher of something 
dreadfully profound until he was investi- 
gated by the Department of Justice for 
encouraging conscientious objectors—im- 
agine the outrage!” 

Mrs. Finnessey was already delving into 
her capacious hand bag, wherefrom she 
brought a square of folded newspaper. 

“This is a copy of the Raw Deal—it’s 
fascinatingly awful. I thought you might 
like to study the movement.” 

Emily took a peep over her cousin’s 
shoulder. She had often seen the politely 
disloyal Young Progressive, but the sheet 
she now beheld was, as Mrs. Finnessey had 
hinted, fascinatingly awful. 

The front page contained a cartoon that 
had been drawn apparently with a stove 
poker. It represented numerous soldiers, 


” 


| Americans on one side, Germans on the 


other, being driven to battle by silk-hatted 
gentlemen who flourished whips and were 
distinctly labeled ‘“‘Trusts.”’ The leading 
editorial was headlined ‘‘American Atroci- 
ties vs. German,” and on the second page 
there was the portrait of a workingman, 
stripped to the waist and apparently quite 
insane, bellowing ‘‘Join the Big Union” 
under an I. W. W. banner. 

“When are you going to take us?” 
Rosamonde was clapping her hands, dan- 
cing up and down like the impatient child 
she was. 

“You must be sure that you are ap- 
proaching it in a proper spirit of serious- 
ness,’’ Mrs. Finnessey warned. 

“Oh, we are—aren’t we, Emmy? And 
think how mad it will make Merlin.” 

“The Pilsen School would be rather 
advanced for you, I think,’ Mrs. Finnessey 
demurred. ‘‘There are some very nice 
lecture circles being formed for those who 
wish to be enlightened. There’s the Com- 
radeship Sisterhood meeting at Mrs. van 
Laerens’ to-morrow at three 4 

“Will that perfectly dreadful professor 
be there?” shrilled Rosamonde. 

“Professor Syle? Yes, he talks for half 
an hour.” 

“Oh, goody! And you'll let us meet 
him?” 


“T shall take pains to arrange it.” 

“T thought Mrs. van Laerens and Mrs. 
Ballymoore were at outs,’ said Emily, 
having heard the common talk. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ballymoore has nothing to do 
with the sisterhood. She has quarreled 


‘where Eustace so serenely 


with Professor Syle, I un 
disagree on the subject of 
bargaining.”” Mrs. Finnes 
arising to depart. ‘‘ Will you; 
ten minutes before three?” 
never losing an opportunity to 
else’s car. ; 
“You’re such a dear!” eried 


and kissed her on both cheeks 
“And you'll come too, T ] 

Finnessey addressed this j 

Emily. % 
“T’m afraid I can’t,” Miss 


pleasantly. “I have an eng 
another meeting.”’ -* 
“Radical, I hope.’? Mr, 
smiled sweetly. 
“No, dental.” 
still. 
Mrs. Finnessey had no soo 
than Rosamonde went caperi1 
room like a child out of school 
“Come on!”’ she cried. “1, 
all loose.”’ 
“The animals?” asked 
guessing Rosamonde’s relief. 
“Uh-huh! I'll bet they’re g 
me as I am with them.” 
Already she had rushed to 
and lifted in her arms a large | 
wherein swam two specimens 
eyed, plumy little monsters k 
ciers as ‘“‘five-tailed.” A thi 
floated belly up, quite dead. 
“You can’t pour them out 
dow,”’ declared Emily, seeing: 
exactly what her wild cousin 1 
to do. { 
“Why not?” Pe 
““Were you ever hit in thee 
fish flying out of a sixth-story 
Rosamonde seemed to feel 
that argument, for she hesitat 
still in her graceful arms. It w: 
parlor maid, who arrived jus 
offer a valuable suggestion. § 
mally at attention and it was 
that something lay heavy onh 
“What is it, Agnes?”’ asked 
over her fish bowl. . 
“The ally-gaitor, Mrs. Vall 
“Is he dead?” This rather 
“No, madam, but he do see 
angry, and he won’t take nothi 
o’ food without fightin’ for u 
service eleven years, Mrs. V: 
ain’t never before been called ‘ 
snakes an’ reptiles y 
“That will do, Agnes.” ~ 
“Yes, madam.” = 
“Oh, Emmy darling,” eried 
splashing much water from th 
violence of her inspiration, ‘ 
what let’s do. Let’s feed Eusti 
What could Emily do but 1 
spare room and into the elal 
room. Upon the edge of its j 
Rosamonde set the bowl cla 
peered into the depths. . 
“TIsn’t he a sweetheart!” shi 
Emily gazed and saw what 
the tepid waters which half 
horrid body Eustace the alli 
ease, his flat brain torpid wit 
warm Miami which had sp 
despite his Egyptian pretens 
tip to tip he measured four fe 
“You’re not going to ma 
here!’’ gasped Emily, measu! 
tance from the bed to the tub. 
“No, darling. This is 
guest room. Eustace doe 
he’d complain about that 1 
Emily looked again upo 
for one who harbored the 
of Ra, was certainly an 
Two cold, froglike eyes, sei 
of his head, glared up at_ 
calculating the day when he 


Emily sm 


striving to remain polite to 


The ugly creature never stir 
Rosamonde, acting entirel; 
inverted the bowl and p 
dollars’ worth of goldfish’ 


at once developed in him # 
bass. With one tremendou 
and an unpleasant snapping 
frothed the waters of the’ 
tempest. It was all over! 
second. Anon Eustace lay 
stupid and indifferent to fé 
fish—the dead one—was i 


Quite gingerly at last Ros 
over the tub and plucked ow 
(Continued on Page! 


feathery streamers. She held 
se temptingly an inch above 
nout. Eustace lay perfectly 
1 eyes regarding her with 
| stare. 

ave anything on your plate,” 
1. “Mr. Hoover wouldn’t 


onse. At last—for the game 
nusing—Rosamonde lowered 
rifice and tickled Eustace on 
jnose. Emily never knew how 


been an awful lizard move- 
tub, and when with a small 
ionde had jerked her fore- 
-/ was crimson with blood. It 
onto think of. 
{i me!” said Rosamonde very 
i as though that were not 
‘gan to sob and to repeat: 
yne!”” 
‘s,” agreed Emily, looking at 
al finding to her relief that it 
sjatch. 
rn into your room and tell me 
ine is.”” : 
g:lusion of the performance, 
jad administered first aid to 
osamonde returned to the 
w with the air of one whose 
uinished. Calmly and sweetly 
/asash until the springlike 
2 gasolinous from innumer- 
low—sifted in and suggested 
dent. ; 
you going to do?” asked 
i ng, to go to her dentist. 
declared Rosamonde. 
Ss battered their tender 
sche slats. Impulsively Mer- 
ease wife took the cage 
@ds and carried it to the open 
e she swung wide the prison 
whe frivolous, tropical things 
one at a time, to join the 
(ntral Park. 
ee!” declared Rosamonde 
se gesture. ‘Free as all the 


hrll either starve or freeze,” 
p ctical Miss Ray, closing the 
biind her. 

hher week in town was des- 
1 of ever-changing incident. 


i qr 


7 agog after an hour of com- 
tone of those stern scientific 
oaily demonstrate the theory 
dan be accomplished without 
gt herself back to the Vallant 
, the pretty homelike sitting 
‘lie had awaited the electric 
{and time to telephone to the 
e\& Plevort, Mules, and to be 
a) Mr. Browning had been sent 
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to Trenton in quest of more interesting 
specimens. This knowledge had its uses, 
since # acted as a counterirritant against 
the dentist’s burr. Oliver wouldn’t be back 
until to-morrow afternoon—ouch! That 
was a nerve! 

And something might happen so that she 
would get never a sight of him during her 
stay in New York. 

It was a quarter past six when she again 
entered the Gothic hall of the Vallant 
apartment. There she paused a space and 
listened; for another sound had taken the 
place of the strident menagerie call. It was 
a deep, thirsty chuck-chuck-chuckle, de- 
livered in a castinet tempo above a rich 
masculine bray. Could it be that Merlin— 
known in his office as the Turribul Tem- 
pered Mr. Vallant—had returned in a for- 
giving mood? 

It would seem so, for the first sight that 
greeted her eyes upon entering the large 
room was that of a rubicund gentleman 
wielding a cocktail shaker and being 
worshiped by two aproned assistants. 
Rosamonde, her pretty face wreathed in 
excited smiles, stood at attention by the 
empty bird cage. 

“Hello, Emmy!” cried old Merlin, chang- 
ing the shaker to his left hand in order to 
greet his guest. 

“Excuse my cold palm—a cold hand a 
warm heart, you know.” 

“Hello, Merlin!” cried Emily with equal 
enthusiasm, as she returned his energetic 
clasp. She always wanted to call him 
Uncle Merlin or Mr. Vallant out of respect 
for his superior age. 

“Certainly mighty glad to see you 
aboard. Agnes, bring a glass for Miss 
Ray—oh, yes, you’ll have one, Emmy— 
just a little one. No place seems like home, 
to me unless I can have my cocktail.” 

“He’s had two already,” remarked Rosa- 
monde more in praise than censure. 

“Shut up, Puggy! You’re talking like 
the Band of Hope that’s running the 
country—into the ground.” Mr. Vallant, it 
might be stated here, was of the breed who 
associate all calamities, natural or artificial, 
to the fact that the League of Nations 
covenant was not drawn up by the Re- 
publican Party. “As if it wasn’t bad 
enough with gin at two and a quarter, 
wholesale, and having to hide it at that to 
keep the Holy Willies from taking it away 
from you. By George, if they try to mon- 
key with my wine cellar I’ll start a revolu- 
tion ——” 

“Tut, Merlin!” cried Emily. 
revolution to the Bolsheviks.” 

“Bolsheviks!”” he growled, his com- 
plexion reddening from American Beauty 
to Bermuda beet as his little gray mus- 
tache bristled and his prominent chin ob- 
truded. “‘ Don’t mention those cutthroats!”’ 

“He hates ’em!’’ parroted Rosamonde 
from her bird cage. 


“Leave 
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After the morning or afternoon bath, apply a 
little “Mum” and the fresh soap-and-water clean- 
ness of the bath will remain all day and evening. 
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The day may be hot, or the gathering 
crowded; but you will be entirely free from the 
odor of perspiration and all other body odors. 


Only a little needed at a 
time. “Mum” is harmless to 
skin and clothes. 
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There ismoney enoughtogoround: are you getting your share of it? Sub- 
scriptionrepresentatives of TheSaturday Evening Post, he Ladies HomeJournal 
and The Country Gentleman have discovered that there is one sure wayto doit. 


BUILD A BUSINESS 


These representatives build up a permanent prosperous business, with handsome re- 
turns that grow richer every year. There is no limit to their opportunity—they have 
a hundred million prospects; they are selling publications with universal appeal. And 
their opportunity is yours. If you have only an hour a day to spare, clip the coupon 
below. It will pay you well! 


HERE ARE FOUR TYPICAL WORKERS 


Mr.RaymondStarr Mr. Hall estab- 
established a per- lishedaCurtis busi- 
manent business ness that paid for 
that was waiting his college educa- 
for him, with $100 tion. He is now 
a week profits, on employed by us as 
his discharge from a Supervisor of 
the Navy. other workers. 


y 


Mr. Lloyd Hall 
$350 a month 


Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


Mr. C. R. Morris 

has used two spare 

hours every eve- 

ning to establish a 

permanent source 

of profit that pays 

him as high as | Charles R. Morris 
$270 in 1 month. $270 a month 


“Could I support 
myself if neces- 
sary?” is the ques- 
tion that prompted 
Miss Helen Barnes 
to write us. She 
found Curtiswork an 
affirmative answer. 


Miss Helen Barnes . 
$150 a month 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

340 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: — Will you please tell me how I can build up a permanent, paying business as 
your representative? 


Name Street or R. F. D. 


‘Town ~ State__ 
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Miss Mildred Anderson Mr. Hilding Anderson 


And Earned $276.80 
in Her First Month 


Hilding Anderson went to war. So Mildred Ander- 
son, his sister, took his place as our representative. 
She found it easy to make money from the very 
start, for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country Gentleman are uni- 
versally known and liked by nearly everybody. 
Her first month’s profits were $276.50! 


We've a Place for YOU 


We need more men and women to act for us 
locally. If you want money, we want you. The field 
opportunity is growing faster than we can recruit 
field workers. You can give us— 


Spare Hours or Full Time 


In either case, we'll pay you on an “over- 
time” scale. Scores of our workers average 
$1.00 an hour profit —$5.00, $10.00, 
$30.00 a week. For full time, an energetic 


worker can earn $50.00 a week from the 
start; $100.00 later. 


The business you secure will be permanently 
yours. Moreover, as renewals pay you the same profit 
as new orders, your income will increase each year. 

To learn all about our cash offer, clip the coupon 
below and mail it NOW. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
334 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how your repre- 
sentatives earn $1.00 an hour. I’d like to do that myself. 
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Address 
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Merlin growled as he filled three glasses 
which stood on the tray of a little drink 
wagon. 

ernat try that, Emmy. A sip won ’t hurt 
you after a hard day at the dentist’s.’’ 

At the mention of the dentist Merlin 
winked one of his little gray eyes. Had 
Rosamonde -told him that the needs of 
Emily’s teeth had been but an expedient 
whereby to satisfy the needs of her heart? 
It seemed so, for as she took a displeasing 
swallow of the drink, which she loathed 
with all the energy that Merlin extended 
toward radical agitators, he smacked his 
seamy lips and went on: 

“Puggy and I have been arranging a 
little dinner party for to-morrow night — a 
Romeo and Juliet. party. If Romeo’s in 
town ask him up. It serves old Carmen 
right—she always was a stubborn old fool.” 

“Ungrateful monster!” laughed Emily, 
taking occasion to hide her cocktail behind 
a silver-framed photograph. 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten the way she 
brought me and Puggy together,” he cried, 
slipping an arm round his adored one’s 
slender waist. ‘‘But we’d have come to- 
gether some way, wouldn’t we, Puggy? 
You can’t keep two natural pals apart, 
can you, Puggy?”’ 

“Look at my poor sore finger!” lisped 
Rosamonde in a baby voice, as she up- 
lifted the rag-bound digit. 

“Did bad old Eustace bite my dollkins?”’ 
he gurgled. Then, to Emily’s relief, he 
unclasped his heart’s desire and stood a 
pace away. 

“Emmy,” he said, ‘‘you’re certainly a 
saving influence in my home. This morn- 
ing I was nothing but the keeper of a z06- 
logical garden, to-night I come in and find 
that every bird has flown out of the win- 
dow and Eustace has eaten the goldfish. 
Good work! I really believe Puggy is be- 
ginning to grow up.” 

Emily was about to protest her inno- 
cence of the whole reform when Rosa- 
monde interrupted, pouting: 

**T don’t want any more birds or mon- 
keys or things.” 

“‘Just listen to her!’ he jubilated. “I 
knew she’d get out of this fad business. 
It’s a sort of young disease like measles.” 

Again she held up her sore finger. 

“And old Eustace bit me!” she cooed. 
“Kiss it and make it well.” 

“Um—ah!’’ Old Merlin looked ever so 
sly as he delved into a pocket of his swelling 
waistcoat. “I’ve got something better than 
kisses for sore fingers.”’ 

With a dramatic flourish he brought out 
the magic finger cure and held it up so that 
it glittered wonderfully in the north light. 
It was square and flat with an icy surface; 
to the unsympathetic eye it might have 
looked like a small rectangle of plate glass 
but that rays of electric brilliancy shot the 
smooth surface as it turned slowly between 
Merlin’s fat fingers. 

“You darling!’”” Rosamonde fairly 
shrieked, rushing to him and striving to 
pull the treasure down from its place aloft. 
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PEN a bottle of Applju—pour the 
sparkling juice into a glass and you 


will instantly notice the wonderful bouquet 
of freshly picked apples. 


This fragrance is peculiar to Applju. It 
emphasizes the quality of the apples of 
Applju and its purity of manufacture. 


Applju is pure, sparkling 
out preservatives. 


apple juice with- 
Not a cider, but a de- 


licious apple beverage—a pure fruit drink. 
Sip Applju like champagne and enjoy its 
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one dozen 14 0z. bottles prepaid anywhere in | 
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today for a copy. 
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For Baby 


We asked 107 Doctors—93 said, “Orange Juice” 


WE wanted to know the facts. So we asked 118 
physicians to name the fruit they most often 
recommend for children under three years of age. 
93 out of the 107 who answered simply wrote, 
“Oranges.” 
We asked them to state briefly their reasons; and 
their replies may be condensed like this: 
sasily 
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Sunkist Marmalade gested . 


A delicious breakfast 
spread for toast or mu 
fins. 

Made of the rich pure 
inice and yellow part of 
the peel of fresh ripe fruit 
from California groves. 


Made the home way, in 
small quantities, by expert 
women-cooks. 


Ask your dealer for it. 


You can have fresh, ripe, Juicy oranges 
whenever you want them if you'll always 
ask for “Sunkist.” For these oranges are 
fully ripened on the trees and picked fresh 
daily in California the year ’round. 

They the day 


are shipped practically 


Dispensers of beverages write us for particulars about the selling of Orange Juice and Lemon Drinks. 
Learn how we can be of help. 
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Uniformly Good Oranges : 


they’re picked to every market in the land, 
and every first-class dealer has them. 


to peel and slice. 
fast. Also serve in 
dlesserts. 


CattrorntiA Frutr Growers ExcHANnGce 
A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 8,500 Growers 
Dept. H-9, Los Angeles, California 
Also Distributors af Sunkist Marmalade and Sunkist (California) Lemons 


form the best natural, mild laxative for babies and 
children that physicians know. 

We submit these facts to young mothers. 

Also to every other woman who _ buys food 
—for oranges, which are so good for tiny 
babies, are as good for older children and grown- 
ups, too. 3 


Order a dozen oranges for your family noi 
Let them be on the menu daily. 
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once that facts are stubborn 
rich is a lie. Facts are almost the 
}le things known to man. The histo- 
jates the truth of this just as the 
nd is governed by the opposite 
1g to his lights. In recording the actual, the authentic, the definite, 
Jnay set down in all soberness things which are utterly inconceivable; 
: own because they have happened. But he who deals with the fanciful 
‘more ‘conventional in his treatment of the probabilities and the pos- 
} critics will say he has let his imagination run away with him. They’ll 
tle on his brow and advise sending his creative faculty to the restcure. 
alas. a teller of most mad tales which he conjured up out of his head. The 
i and Edison and Holland, the submarine man, worked out their notions 
yenches and screw drivers and things, thereby accomplishing verities far 
mit where common sénse threw up a barrier across the pathway of 
s|H. G. Wells never dreamed a dream of a world war to equal the one 
1 [ohenzollern loosed by ordering a flunky in uniform to transmit certain 
e yonder in the last week of July and the first week of August, 1914. 
has gone. So always, beyond peradventure, it must continue to go. 


ILLUSTRATED 


act the playwright has his principal characters assembled in a hotel 
ap and in Act II has them all bumping into one another—quite by 


Br 


chance—in a dugout in Flanders, the reviewers sternly 
will chide him for violating Rule 1 of the book of 
dramatic plausibilities, and quite right they will be 
too. But when the identical event comes to pass in 
real life—as before now it has—we merely say that, 
after all, it’s a small world now, isn’t it? And so saying, pass along to the next prepos- 
terous occurrence that has just occurred. In fiction coincidence has its metes and bounds 
beyond which it dare not step. In human affairs it has none. 

Speaking of coincidences, that brings me round to the matter of a certain sergeant 
and a certain private in our American Expeditionary Force which is a case that is a 
case in point of what I have just been saying upon this subject. If Old Man Coincidence 
had not butted into the picture when he did and where he did and so frequently as he 
did, there would be—for me—no tale to tell touching on these two, the sergeant and 
the private. But he did. And I shall. 

To begin at the remote beginning, there once upon a time was a fight in front of 
the public school in Henry Street over on the East Side, in which encounter one Pasquale 
Gallino licked the Semitic stuffings out of a fellow-pupil of his—by name Hyman Ginsburg. 
To be explicit about it, he made the Ginsburg boy’s somewhat prominent nose to bleed 
extensively and swelled up Hyman’s ear until for days thereafter Hyman’s head, viewed 
fore or aft, had rather a lop-sided appearance, what with one ear being so much thicker 
than its mate. The object of this mishandlement was as good as whipped before he started 


HARVEY DUNWN 
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by reason of the longer reach and quicker fist play of his 
squat and swarthy opponent. Nevertheless, facing inevi- 
table and painful defeat, he acquitted himself with proper 
credit and courage. 

Bearing his honorable wounds, Master Ginsburg went 
home from battle to a tenement in Allen Street, there to 
be licked again for having been licked before; or, speaking 
with exactitude, for having been in a fight, his father being 
one who held by the theory that diplomacy ever should 
find the way out to peace when blows threatened to follow 
on disputation. With view, therefore, to proving his pro- 
found distaste for physical violence in any form he em- 
ployed it freely upon the body of his son, using to that end 
astrap. Scarred in new places, the victim of two beatings 
in one day went weeping and supperless to bed. 

Now this fight in Henry Street took place some sixteen 
years ago, and in sixteen years a great deal of water runs 


under the bridges provided for that purpose and for other » 


purposes. Two separate currents of the water that flowed 
caught up Hyman Ginsburg and Pasquale Gallino and 
carried them along differing channels toward differing 
destinies. While Hyman was in the grammar grades, a 
brag pupil, Pasquale was in the Protectory, a branded in- 
corrigible. While Hyman was attending high school, 
Pasquale was attending reform school. When Hyman, a 
man grown, was taking his examinations with the idea of 
getting on the police force, Pasquale was constructing an 
alibi with the idea of staying out of Sing Sing. One achieved 
his present ambition—that was Hyman. 

The next period of their respective developments found 
this pair in a fair way each to achieve a definite niche in 
his chosen profession. Patrolman Hyman Ginsburg, after 
walking post for some months, had been taken out of uni- 
form and put into civilian garb as a plain-clothes man on 
the Headquarters staff. Here he was making good. Hav- 
ing intelligence and energy and the racial persistence 


which is as much a part of his breed as their hands and- 


their feet are, he was looked upon in the department as a 
detective with a future ahead of him. 

As for him who had once been Pasquale Gallino, he now 
occupied a position of prominence amid congenial sur- 
roundings while following after equally congenial pur- 
suits. There was a gang. Despite the fact that it was such 
a new gang, this gang before the eyes of law and order 
stood high upon a pinnacle of evil eminence, overtopping 
such old-established gangs as the Gas House and the Go- 
phers, the Skinned Rabbits and the Pearl Button Kids. 
Taking title from the current name of its chieftain, it was 
popularly known as the Stretchy Gorman gang. Its head- 
quarters was a boozing den of exceeding ill repute on the 
lower West Side. Its chief specialties were loft robberies and 
dock robberies. Its favorite side lines were election frauds 
and so-called strike-breaking jobs. The main amusement 
of its members was hoodlumism in its broader and more 
general phases. Its shield and its buckler was political 
influence of a sort; its keenest sword was its audacious 
young captain. You might call it a general-purposes gang. 
Contemporary gangsters spoke of it with respect and 
admiration. For a thing so young it gave great promise. 

A day came, though, when the protection under which 
the Stretchy Gormans had flourished ceased to protect. 
It is not known, nor yet is it written, what the reason for 
this was. Perhaps there was a breaking off of the friendly 
relations theretofore existing between one of the down- 
town district leaders and one of the powers—name 
deleted—higher up. Perhaps the newspapers had scolded 
too shrilly, demanding the house-cleaning of a neighbor- 
hood which had become a bad smell in the sensitive 
nostrils of honest taxpayers and valued advertisers. Cer- 
tainly burglaries in the wholesale silk district had occurred 
so numerously as to constitute a public scandal. 

Then, besides, there was the incident of the night watch- 
man of a North River freight pier, a worthy enough per- 
son though a nonvoter and therefore of small account 
from the viewpoint of ward politics, who stood up in 
single-handed defense of his employer’s premises and 
goods against odds of at least four to one. Swinging a cold 
chisel, someone chipped a bit of bone out of the watch- 
man’s skull as expeditiously and almost as neatly as a 
visiting Englishman chips the poll of his breakfast egg; 
so that forever after the victim nursed an achesome 
and slightly addled brain. Then there were other things. 

Be the cause what it may, it certainly is the fact 
that on a pleasant autumnal afternoon Inspector 
Krogan summoned to his presence two members 
of the Central Office staff and told them to go get 
Stretchy Gorman. Stretchy was to be gone after 
and got on the 
blanket charge— 
the rubber blanket 
charge, as one might 
say, sinceitissoelas- 
tic and covers sucha 
multitude of sins— ~ 
of being asuspicious 
character. 

Now Stretchy 
Gorman had no 


: nevertheless. don’t. take no foolish chances. 


_ leave no openin’s. Now get goin’. 


Swinging a Cold Chisel, Someone Expeditiously Chipped a Bit of Bone 


character to speak of; so therein the accusation appeared 
faulty. But equally was it true as Holy Gospel that he 
was suspicious of nearly everybody on earth and that 
nearly everybody on earth had reasons to. be suspicious 
of him. So, balancing one word against the other, the 
garment might be said to fit him. At any rate, it was plain 
the supreme potentates had decreed for him that he was 
to wear it. 

One of the detectives detailed to this assignment was 
Hyman Ginsburg. His partner on the job was a some- 
what older man named Casane. These two frequently 
worked together. Pulling in double harness they made a 
dependable team. Both had wit and shrewdness. By 


sight, Casane knew the individual they were deputed to. . 


take; Ginsburg, to his knowledge, had never seen him. 
Across his roll-top desk the inspector, speaking as 
follows, according to the mode of the felloweratt, gave 
them their instructions:- 
“You'll likely be findin’ this here party ae the Stuffed 
Owl. That’s his regular: hang-out. My information is 


that he’s usually there regular this time of the day. I’ve > 
“Call yourself Gorman, don’t you?” 


just had word that he went in there fifteen minutes ago; 
it’s likely he’ll be stayin’ a while. 

“Now, if he’s, in there don’t you two go-and send for 
him to come outside to you; nothin’ like that. See? 


You go right in after him and nail him right in front. of 


his own pals. Understand? I want him and _his bunch 


- and the reporters all to know that this here alleged drag 

of his that the.newspapers’ve been beefin’ so loud.about - 
- And then you fetch him here to.me and I’ll » 
do the rest. : Don’ t make no gun play nor nothin’ of that. 


is all bogus. . 


nature without. you have to, but at the same time and 
This party 
may act up rough and then again he may not. Get me? 
My. guess is he won't.» Still and notwithstandin’, don’t 

Sure enough it was at the sign of the Stuffed Owl, down 
ina basement bat. cave of a place and in the dusk of the 
evening, that they found their man.- To Ginsburg’s curi- 
ous: eyes-he revealed himself as a. short, swart person 
with enormously broad shoulders and with a chimpanzee’s 
arm reach. Look at:those arms of his and one knew why 
he was called Stretchy. How he had aequired his last 
name of Gorman was only to be guessed at. It was fair 
to assume, though, he had got it by processes of self- 
adoption—no unusual thing in a city where overnight a 
Finkelstein turns into a Fogarty and he who at the going 
down of the sun was Antonio Baccigaluppi has at the up- 
coming of the same become Joseph Brown. One thing, 
though, was.sure_as rain: This particular Gorman had 
never been a Gorman born. 

Not the blackest of the ‘‘Black Irish,” not the most 
brunet of brunet Welshmen ever had a skin of that 
peculiar brownish pallor, like clear water in a cypress 
swamp, or eyes like the slitted pair looking out obliquely 
from this man’s head. 

Taking their cue of action from their superior’s words, 
Casane and Ginsburg, having come down the short flight 
of steps leading from the sidewalk, went directly across the 
barroom to where their man sat at a small table with 
two others, presumably both of his following, for his 
companions. 

The manner of the intruders was casual enough; casual 
and yet marked by a businesslike air. They knew that at 
this moment they were not especially attractive risks for 
an accident insurance company. The very sawdust on the 
floor stank of villainy; the brass bar rail might have been 
a rigid length of poison snake; the spittoons were small 
sinks of corruption. Moreover, they had been com- 
missioned to take a monarch off his throne before the eyes 
of his courtiers, and history records that this ever was a 
proceeding fraught 
with peril. 

Still they went 
straight toward him. 
Before they spoke a 
word—almost before 
they were well inside 
the street door—he 
must have recognized 
them as Headquarters 
men. Being what he 


,Casane. 
But Ginsburg had:edged round past Cas 
“next warning move to take the gang le: 


_present. 


Out of the Watchman’s Skull 


was, he instantly would have appraise 
they were had the meeting taken place 
and middle of Sahara’s sandy wastes. ] 
urbanite who is law-abiding and who he 
the thief-taker can pick out a detectiy 
block. 

Besides, in the same instant that the 
the street level, the barkeeper with his 
a small clucking sound, thrice repeated, 
fingers of his right hand had gripped th 
unbuttoned waistcoat. Thereat there h 
raising of heads all over the place. § 
Jonathan Wild and even before that 
when the Romany Rye came out of th 
land—the signal of the collar has beer 
collar, which means the cop. 

The man they sought eyed them cont 


cunder the down-tilted visor of his cap as 


him. His arms were folded upon the { 
the moment he kept them so. 
“Evening,” said Casane civilly, pausi 


“T’ve been known to answer to tha 


» swered back in the curious flat tone t} 


some of his sort and is natural with 1 


“Wot of it?” 


“‘There’s somebody wants to have a 


“at the front office—that’s all,” said Cas 


. “It’s a_pinch then, huh?” The gang 
hands against the edge of the table ast 


. ward spring. 


“T’m tellin’ you all we know ours 
His voice was conciliatory— 


with a quick forward rush, and inside tl 
shapes of both the officers had tensed. 
“Call it a pinch if you want to,” went 
call it more of an invitation just to take 
us two and then have a chat with somet 
you or some of your friends here feel li 
thing there’ll be-no rough stuff—that 
askin’ you to go. along—first. How abot 
“Oh, [ll go—TIl go! There’s nobody 


' me. And nobody’s goin’ to get anything 


He stood up and with a quick mover 
the skirts of his coat, holding them alo! 
pockets and his waistband showed. 

“Take notice!’’ he cried, invoking 
“Take notice that I’m carryin’ 
you bulls try framin’ me under the § 
havin’ a gat on me. There’s half a doz 
ain’t heeled and kin swear to it—case of 
go ahead and frisk me!” 

“‘That’ll be all right—we could easy 
for it,’’ said Casane, still maintaining hi 
Nevertheless he signed to Ginsburg and 
a step nearer their man and his prac 
swiftly over the unresisting form, feel 
arms, down the flanks, about the bel 
at the back of the neck for a suspicious 
the garments, finally giving the side co: 
functory slap. 

“Unless you make it necessary, we wi 
the wagon,” Casane stated. ‘Just thet 
a little stroll, like I’m telling you—just 8 
the air up to Headquarters.” 

He slipped into position on one side 
Ginsburg on the other. Over his shoul 
placed between them looked round to whi 
lings still sat at the table, both silent < 
company were, but both 
for any contingencies; bo 
their chief’s lead in wh: 
peaceable or violent, he 
to follow. 

‘Here you, Louie,” he ! 
“jump to the telephone a) 
party to have me mout! 
quarters by the time I 
these two dicks. Tell hit! 
nothin’ on me, but I wan) 
there just the same—cas) 

Until now the prelim 
carried on with a due ré 
written but rigid code oi 
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e offense without giving provocation or real 
jsals on the part of the invaders. He spat 
Casane’s front and as he took the first step 
ught the foot down upon one of Ginsburg’s 
‘his heel sharply into the toes beneath. 
ed at the pain but did not speak; he 
at all up until now, leaving it 

ye elder man to conduct the 


5 you say something, you 
the prisoner. “Don’t you 
ugh to excuse yourself when 
’ fat feet in people’s 


all right,” said Gins- 
t was his business to 
ofa clash. ‘And it’ll 
realling me a Jew. I 
I’m proud of it. And 
same name I started 


4 
¢ 


| inspired pages of fic- 
‘are singularly barren 
aliver really snappy, 
orts. 

ew?” He stared at 
derisive grin opened 
; dark face. ‘Oh, be 


strangers—you and 
‘e met before—when 
wn in Henry Street, 
e mark on you oncet, 
(like it I'll do it again 
y 
¢ under shavings the 
b f-forgotten memories 
stective’s brain and 
‘t—recognition came 
: of the past. 
s|’ he said, choosing to ignore the gangster 
pasane. ‘I thought from the first Gorman 
tame. I’ve forgotten what his right name 
th that sounds like Gorman. He’s a wop. 

1e school with him over on the East Side 
yirs ago.”’ 
eo tell him how the wop licked the Jew,” 
risoner. “Remember how the scrap 


ivind this time he did not miss. Ginsburg 
vi hand and wiped clean a face that with 
uied a mottle of red-and-white blotches. 
Krom the strain of his effort to control 


1 r that,” he said quietly. “And I’ll get 
e/ay’ll come when I’ll walk you in broad 
tl big chief, and I’ll have the goods on you 


ered the ruffian triumphantly. Before 
s \tellites he had—by his standards—ac- 
'tht creditably. ‘You got nothin’ on me 
never will have. Well, come on, you 
2 Vv along. I wouldn’t want the neither 
stidy company. One of you is too polite 
no meek for my tastes.” 


hwas called Stretchy Gorman spoke a 
1 1en he said the police had nothing on 
ey ad nothing on him, he was let go after 
f detention; but that is not saying they 
they could—and in such cases they 
t something on him. 
lepartment had better reason to crave 
n than Hyman Ginsburg had. With 
f thieving revenge became practically an 
in his thoughts. Any hour, in a cam- 
%: gangster to desperation by means of 
© »mmon enough inside the department, 
dked competent and willing assistance, 
acfiltered down from on high, where the 
ty are, that those mysterious forces 
>mplacently upon the eternal undoing 
i a and their titular leader, no mat- 
pli ed, 
uc did not match in with the color of 
¢ Single-handed, he meant to do the 
bly then the credit would be all his; 
action would. When he considered this 
ndin back along old grooves to the humil- 
\d suffered in front of the Henry Street 
ei € and of a most painful strapping that 
)/1g coupled always with a later memory 
*usnsult endured in the line of duty and 
el because it had been endured. 
g \d read a book out of a public library— 
eni lly he called Less Miserables, Through 
at ok there had walked a detective whom 
md knew by the name of Jawbert. Now 


ee 


. 4 


he recalled how this Jawbert spent his life tracking down 
an offender who was the main hero of the book. He told 
himself that in the matter of Stretchy Gorman he would 
be as another Jawbert. 

By way of a beginning he took advantage of leisure 
hours to trace out the criminal history of his destined 
victim. In the gallery he found numbered 
and classified photographs; in the Bertillon 
bureau, finger prints; and in the records, 
what else he lacked of information—as 
an urchin, so many years spent in the 


> ; 
fe 3 

Loess, Peal 
Ba saiied 


“Call it a Pinch if You Want To. 
Uniess You or Some of Your : 
Friends Here Feel Like Startin’ Something 
There’ll be No Rough Stuff—That’s Orders’”® 


protectory; asa youth, so many years in the reformatory; 
as a man, a year on Blackwell’s Island for a misdemeanor 
and a three-year term at Sing Sing for a felony; also he 
dug up the entry of an indictment yet standing on which 
trial had never been held for lack of proof to convict; 
finally a long list of arrests for this and that and the other 
thing, unproved. From under a succession of aliases he 
uncovered Gorman’s real name. 

But a sequence of events delayed his fuller assumption 
of the réle of Jawbert. He was sent to Rio de Janeiro to 
bring back an absconder of note. Six months he worked 
on the famous Gonzales child-stealing mystery. He made 
two trips out to the Pacific Coast in connection with the 
Chappy Morgan wire-tapping cases. Few of the routine 
jobs about the detective bureau fell to him. He was too 
good for routine and his superiors recognized the fact and 
were governed thereby. 

By the rules of tradition, Ginsburg—as a successful 
detective—should have been either an Irishman or of Irish 
descent. But in the biggest police force in the world, 
wherein twenty per cent of the personnel wear names that 
betoken Jewish, Slavic or Latin forebears, tradition these 
times suffers many a body wallop. 

On a night in early April, Ginsburg, coming across from 
New Jersey, landed off a ferryboat at Christopher Street. 
He had gone across the river to gather up a loose end of 
the evidence accumulating against Chappy Morgan, king 
of the wireless wire-tappers. It was nearly midnight when 
he emerged from the ferryhouse. In sight was no surface 
car; so he set out afoot to walk across town to where he 
lived on the East Side. 

Going through a side street in a district which mainly 
is given over to the establishments of textile jobbers, he 
observed, half a block away, a fire escape which bore 
strange fruit. The front line of a stretch of tallish build- 
ings stood out in relief against the background of a wet 
moon and showed him, high up on the iron ladder which 


flighted down the face of one house of the row, two dark 
clumps, one placed just above the other. 

Ginsburg slipped into a protecting ledge of shadow close 
up against the buildings and edged along nearer. The 
clumps resolved into the figures of men. One—the upper- 
most shape of a man—was receiving from some unseen 
sources flat burdens that came down over the roof coping 
and passing them along to the accomplice below. The 
latter in turn stacked them upon the grilled floor of the 
fire baleony that projected out into space at the level of 
the fourth floor, the building being five floors in height. 
By chance Ginsburg had happened upon a loft-robbing 
enterprise. 

He shifted his revolver from his hip pocket to the side 
pocket of his overcoat and crept closer, planning for the 
pair so intently engaged overhead a surprise when they 
should descend with their loot. There was no time now to 
seek out the patrolman on the post; the job must be all his. 

Two doors from the building that had been entered 
he crept noiselessly down into a basement and squatted 
behind an ash barrel. It was inky black in there; 
so inkily black he never suspected that the recess 
held another tenant. Your well-organized loft- 
robbing mob carries along a lookout who in case 
of discovery gives warning; in case of attack, repels 
the attack and in ease of pursuit acts as rear 
guard. In Stretchy Gorman’s operations Stretchy 
acted as his own lookout, and a highly competent 
one he was, too, with a preference for lurking in 
areaways while his lieutenants carried forward the 
more arduous but less responsible shares of the 
undertaking. 

In the darkness behind Ginsburg where he 
crouched a long gorilla’s arm of an arm reached out- 
ward and downward, describing an arc. You might 
call it the long arm of coincidence and be making no 
mistake either. At the end of the arm was a fist 
and in the fist a length of gas pipe wrapped in rags. 
This gaspipe descended upon the back of Ginsburg’s 
skull, crushing through the derby hat he wore. And 
the next things Ginsburg knew he was in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital with a splitting headache and the 
United States Government had gone to war against the 
German Empire. 

Ginsburg did not volunteer. The parent who once had 
wielded the disciplinary strap-end so painstakingly had 
long since rejoined his bearded ancestors, but there was a 
dependent mother to be cared for and a whole covey of 
younger brothers and sisters to be shepherded through 
school and into sustaining employment. So he waited for 
the draft, and when the draft took him and his number 
came out in the drawing, as it very soon did, he waived 
his exemptions and went to Yaphank wearing an old suit 
of clothes and an easy pair of shoes. 

In camp the discipline he had acquired and the drilling 
he had done in his prentice days on the force stood him 


) in good stead. Hard work trimmed off of him the layers 


of tissue he had begun to take on; plain solid food finished 
the job of unlarding his frame. Presently he was Cor- 
poral Ginsburg—a trim upstanding corporal. Then he 
became Sergeant Ginsburg and soon after this was First 
Sergeant Ginsburg of B Company of a regiment still some- 
what sketchy and ragged in its make-up, but with promise 
of good stuff to emerge from the mass of its material. 
When his regiment and his division went overseas, First 
Sergeant Ginsburg went along too. 

The division had started out by being a draft division; * 
almost exclusively its rank and file had been city men— 
rich men’s sons from uptown, poor men’s sons with jaw- 
breaking names from the tenements. At the beginning 
the acting major general in command had been fond of 
boasting that he had representatives of thirty-two na- 
tions and practitioners of fifty-four creeds and cults in 
his outfit. Before very long he might truthfully expand 
both these figures. 

To stopper the holes made by the wear and tear of 
intensive training, the attritions of sickness and of trans- 
fers, the losses by death and by wounding as suffered in 
the first small spells of campaigning, replacements came up 
from the depots, enriching the local color of the division 
with new types and strange accents. Southern moun- 
taineers, Western ranch hands and farm boys from the 
Middle States came along to find mates among Syrians, 
Jews, Italians, Armenians and Greeks. Cotton Belt, Corn 
Belt, Wheat Belt and Timber Belt contributed. Born 
feudists became snipers, counter jumpers became fen- 
cibles, yokels became drillmasters, sweat-shop hands 
became sharpshooters, aliens became Americans, an ex- 
janitor—Austrian-born—became a captain, a rabble 
became an organized unit; the division became a tem- 
pered mettlesome lance—springy, sharp and dependable. 

This miracle so often repeated itself in our new army 
that it ceased to be miraculous and became commonplace. 
During its enactment we as a nation accepted it with 
calmness, almost with indifference. I expect our grand- 
children will marvel at it and among them will be some 
who will write large, fat books about it. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE war has 
not only been 
won but paid 


for so far as we are 
concerned. When 
the accountants in 
the Treasury De- 
partment closed 
their books on the 
afternoon of Satur- 
day, May 31, 1919, 
the United States 
had actually spent 
since the declaration of war on April 6, 1917, 
$31,618,000,000. The Treasury estimated 
that another billion dollars would see us 
through June. The actual war expenditure 
had run up to $29,570,535,015.56. Serbia 
got that odd 56 cents. 

We have paid in full. We do not owe anybody a cent. 
It is an amazing performance; an almost incredible feat. 
We are not staggering under a war burden. We do not 
have to take up where we left off when we entered the war. 
We only have to keep on going. We are hitting on all six. 
Not only have we paid cash in full as we went along for all 
our war expenses, but we have lent our associates $9,070,- 
535,015.56, and they are authorized to draw on us for 
another five hundred million if they need the money. 

For nineteen months of the war we spent money twice 
as fast as Great Britain, three times as fast as France and 
seven times as fast as Italy. In a general way of speaking, 
we spent one dollar where the world, including the enemy 
nations, spent nine. By spending or lending something 
short of thirty billion dollars in nineteen months we saved 
six months’ further warfare, and possibly a year. 

The magnitude of this outlay in cash to pay for our 
share in the world war stupefies the mind. Thirty billion 
dollars is an incredible sum of money. Put out at two per 
cent interest it would yield an annual income of $600,000,- 
000. Expended at the rate of $30,000 yearly it would take 
one million years to exhaust it. If Noah had started 
expending it at the rate of $100,000 a year the day he came 
out of the ark he would not have made a dent in it by this 
time. Yet that sum we have paid over the counter, as part 
of our share toward helping lick the Germans, and it has 
not broke us. On the contrary, I find competent econo- 
mists who suspect that our national wealth may have 
actually increased during the war period. Certainly, they 
say, it has not appreciably diminished. 

If we exclude from the war expenditures our loans to our 
associates, for presumably we shall get that back, or most 
of it, we paid forty-eight per cent of the cost of the war out 
of our current income; nearly half of the whole bill. Nearly 
thirty millions of us here at home loaned the Government 
$21,478,356,250. All of us are now repaying the some of us 
who loaned this money to carry on the war. It is a curious 
position. The men and women who lent the money are 
being taxed to pay themselves back. If you are being 
paid interest on Liberty Bonds and are being taxed, one 
transaction washes out the other. It is a creditrelationship. 


Some Amazing Facts'‘and Figures 


HE Liberty bondholders are not ‘sucking the lifeblood 

of labor,” or “grinding the faces of the poor,” or “riding 
in luxury on the backs of the workers.” They themselves 
are paying out with their right hand to the Government in 
the form of taxes the larger share of the interest which 
they receive with their left hand. In the end they will get 
back all they have loaned to the Government, which is to 
say, to themselves and the rest of us. 

With the aid of accountants in the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and other economists in his depart- 
ment, and of bond and financial experts, I have endeavored 
to get enough facts to set down a clear and simple state- 
ment that would disclose the present condition of the 
national pocketbook. How much did we spend for war? 
Where did the money go? Where did the money come 
from? How much property and real wealth were destroyed 
forever? How much was worn out, and how much eaten 
up as food? How much is left in tangible property?. How 
much of the war expenditure was pure waste and destruc- 
tion, and how much in the nature of an investment? These 
are difficult questions to answer accurately, because quan- 
tities and values change while oneis making the inventory; 
but I have, by patient digging, with expert assistance, 
found enough facts to assemble and present, for the first 
time since the war began, the startling and amazing situa- 
tion outlined in my introductory paragraphs. 

All the figures I offer here are derived from unexcep- 
tionable sources. The Treasury Department has cour- 
teously supplied all the data relating to expenditures, 
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income, loans and borrowings during the war period. They 
are not set forth here as official Treasury figures, but they 
have been taken off the account books of the Government 
and are trustworthy. For the data relating to the costs of 
previous wars I am indebted to Mr. Harvey E. Fisk, of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, whose little book, 
Our Public Debt, is admirably simple and clear, and pro- 
vides an illumined background against which to compare 
our present war expenditures and financial condition. 

It is an amazing story I have to tell, and it is fresh and 
dewy with news of the first importance. 

Though we spent incredible sums of money we had even 
larger and more incredible sums left in our pocket. Under 
the favor of God our loss in men was light. Our associates 
came perilously near touching bottom in their expendi- 
tures of both men and money. We are solvent and possibly 
richer than we were before the war began. We have got 
to set Europe on her feet again, if for no other reason than 
the low, squalid one that we need her in our business. Of 
course that is not our motive; but if we felt no sympathy 
and kinship with the men with whom we fought, if we had 
no feeling of sympathy for the suffering in Europe, our 
selfish interests would demand that we help her. 

Where did all the money come from that we spent while 
we were in the war?’ How much did we have when we 
started? How much did we borrow? How much did we 
spend from revenues? The national wealth when we went 
into the war was estimated at approximately three hundred 
billion dollars. On April 1, 1917, the net public debt of the 
United States was $1,207,827,886, a per-capita debt of 
$11.59, and a net reduction of the maximum at the close of 
the Civil War of $1,548,603,685. On May 31, 1919, the 
total gross debt was $25,921,151,273.75. , 

The net total appropriations made by Congress from the 
day of--the- declaration of war to March 4, 1919, were 
approximately $40,500,000,000. The revenue receipts of 
the Government from the day we entered the war to June 
30, 1919—June revenues estimated—were $11,402,778,144; 
and the expenditures for the same period were $32,618,- 
000,000. Comparing the total expenditures from April 6, 
1917, to June 30,-1919, of $32,618,000,000, with the total 
revenue receipts during the same period of $11,402,000,- 
000, it will be seen that more than thirty-five per cent of 
the expenditures, including loans to foreign governments, 
were paid for by revenue receipts. 

If $9,000,000,000 of loans to foreign governments are 
deducted from the total expenditures of $32,618,000,000, 
the result will be $23,618,000,000, which will represent the 
expenditures of the American Government from April 6, 
1917, to June 30, 1919. Comparing the total receipts of 
$11,402,000,000 with this amount it will be seen that more 
than forty-eight per cent of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, exclusive of loans.to foreign governments, were 
paid from revenue receipts. ; 

Assuming that on a peace basis the expenditures during 
a period of two years would have been $2,000,000,000, the 
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the public debt. 
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monthly. expenditures had 
off until in May they tota 
471.73. It is expected the 
tinue to fall off until they 
of $2,000,000,000 a year 
the interest and sinking-f 
The expenditures incr 
signing of the armistice on account of tl 
war contracts and other obligations in 
such signing. t 

I sought out Secretary Houston, of the 
Agriculture, who is not only keeper of the: 
but a trained economist. I wanted to fir 
what effect the war had had on the count 
our flocks and herds, our stores of corn, wl 
oats, our mines and forests, and all the o 
go to make a country great and prosper 
fair picture, comforting and reassuring. I 
the things he told me: 

We have used huge quantities of coal, 
manufactured products, of lumber and 
Much ofitisa total permanent loss. It can 
A very large part of it, however, has gone 
aviation fields, government buildings, shir 
trucks, ordnance, nitrate and munition f 
conserved and is a present asset. There w 
production and saving. During the war] 
organized and strenuously utilized. The 
as never before. We have as much land. 
it under cultivation and most of it as w 
in normal times. We have more of all th 
of livestock. Work animals increased | 
million and a half; cattle by six millic 
by two and three-quarter millions; and 
teen millions. 


Taking Account of Sto 


ETWEEN 1914, when the war began, 2 
ended, the farmers in the United Sta 
number of acres planted in corn by 4,05: 
2,114,000; rye by 3,644,000; rice by 418,’ 
499,000; and hay by 5,357,000 acres. TI 
eighty-seven per cent of the automobiles: 
three trips we could move every man, WO) 
the continental United States from the A 
to the Pacific Coast and give every one 
We have as many railroads and have th 
good condition as when the war broke out; 
lines in as good condition; as many fact 
well equipped; more residences and apart 
office buildings; and about five times asn 
banking resources have largely increased. 
part of the increase probably appears as # 
tion, but undoubtedly there is an incre: 
pre-war money-value basis. TS 
The significant fact is that there seel 
country as large a volume of real wealth as 
the war, possibly a larger volume. e 
true and that the country has paid the wa 
be accounted for only by the large produc 
the nation and the enormous conservatio' 
No one should infer from such a stat 
does not impose burdens or that itis a 
cally. There has been a permanen 
forms of wealth that might have b 
mental purposes. The labor that 
for purposes of destruction might 
construction, and as a result th 
wealth of the nation might have be 
is, provided of course there had been 
of wealth. This probably would not 
because the conservation rose from 
the necessity of the occasion. 
Furthermore, the setting up of ¢ 
readjustment of wealth holdings b 
loans and unusual taxes produc 
conditions, as will also the reverse PI 
(Continued on Page ?¢ 
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‘ou are up against a knotty problem 
u must solve it by yourself, what 
oe the sensible thing todo? We as 
‘9 against a knotty problem in the railroad 
are confronted with the immediate necessity 
\t important national question to prevent 
.om going to pot. Weare renting the roads 
ers and running them ourselves—and in our 
not earning the rent we pay. We there- 
_with four choices for the future, and we 
ye of them quickly: We can continue the 
ement, thereby subsidizing, in effect, the 
ry to the tune of millions every month; we 
the rent, which will mean practical confis- 
1 buy them outright—the least advisable 
or we can turn the railroads back to their 
erms which would be fair to all interests 
: people, the owners and the employees. 
surrent opinion the latter is the course we 


aent we determine upon the return of the 
‘yners we are confronted with the question: 
eerms to be? Whatever the terms we lay 
must the present situation be cleared up 
30 define our attitude toward the railroads 
> The whole work of straightening out the 
In is but incidental to the larger problem 
n our future railroad administrative policy. 
larger question properly we shall have the 
immediate problems; any solution of our 
iculties that ignores the principal problem 
rk. The occasion calls for clear thinking 
sion. If, as has been announced, the rail- 
returned to their owners within the next 
cannot indulge in a too lengthy discussion 
ans, for the longer we leave matters un- 
vse the tangle will be. Congress certainly 
nots to untie and the chance for some big 
rk. 


n Method Applied to Railroads 


i we are for time, what would be the sensi- 
‘ustodo? Perhaps it would be hard to say 
ile thing. One sensible thing would be to 
l\ion had at any time been found for a similar 
e1 similar emergency. If we should discover 
deen created that successfully solved the 
jag in another branch of our complex busi- 
; would seem to be well worth our while to 
iditions and circumstances carefully, with 
ying the underlying idea to our railroad 


problem. This may not be the way of the theorist, but it is 
precisely the way a common-sense business man would act. 

Istheresuchasystem? Thereis. It isthe Federal Reserve 
system. True, it is not perfect; it bumps and creaks a bit 
at times, but it has withstood the stress of war and has 
carried this country through a period fraught with grave 
financial dangers. It is nonpolitical and functions by 
itself, without requiring the constant attention of Con- 
gress and the courts. It preserves individual initiative, 
keeps open the avenues of private enterprise, and at the 
same time safeguards the public interests of financial and 
business activity. 

During the last twenty years bankers were keenly alive 
to the defects in the banking system, or, rather, recog- 
nized the necessity of creating some form of organization 
that would tie together the financial and business interests 
in such a way that a recurrence of panics and hard times 
would be avoided. Public opinion changes slowly, how- 
ever, and this purpose to devise a new banking system 
produced long and violent discussion. Banking and cur- 
rency systems of other countries were examined and 
voluminous reports made by eminent bankers and finan- 
ciers. Many plans were proposed and vigorously cham- 
pioned, but with no practical result. 

Fortunately the views of bankers and members of 
Congress had become fairly well crystallized before the 


beginning of the war. The need for a basic banking system . 


had been developed in the form of a proposed Federal 
Reserve Bank system. It was a subject of violent debate, 
but eventually the idea was written into law by Congress 
and we have since enjoyed its benefits. 

Some of you may ask in what respect a discussion of the 
banking system bears upon the railroad question. It is 
simply to emphasize a common difficulty. The thing that 
was causing difficulty in the banking system was the lack 
of codrdinated, intelligent governmental regulation; and 
that in large measure has been the difficulty with the 
railroads in the past. We had three distinct systems of 
banking: The national banks, under the supervision of 
the Federal Government; the incorporated or state banks, 
under the supervision of state banking examiners; and 
private banks, under no supervision at all. One of the 
great values of the Federal Reserve system lies in the fact 
that it was possible to bring all these separate banking 
systems into one common organization, under common 
control and supervision, in order that banking reserves 
might be consolidated and made available for national 
use. After long years of discussion and honest, though 
possibly misguided, efforts, we are beginning to realize 


Back to the Old Swimming Role 


IR. Dawes 
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that the future welfare of the railroads lies in 
giving them the benefits of a common form of 
organization through which a judicious govern- 
mental control may be exercised, while at the same time 
retaining the benefits of private ownership and manage- 
ment, to the end that the great commercial and finan- 
cial interests of the entire country may be satisfactorily 
served. 

When the Federal Reserve system was put into opera- 
tion it was not found necessary to disturb the ownership 
or operation of the banks, which either voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily became members of the system. Congress at 
that time recognized the fact that the real interests of the 
banks and the communities they represented could best 
be served by the least disturbance of their ordinary opera- 
tions. Does not the same idea apply to the railroads at the 
present time? What good can be accomplished by destroy- 
ing an organization efficiently developed through years of 
experience? There is no body of men showing greater con- 
structive ability and power of initiative than the men who 
are managing our railroads to-day. The mistakes that 
may have been made in the past ought not in fairness to be 
charged against the men now responsible for the trans- 
portation service of the country. 


Buccaneers Possibly, But—Pioneers Certainly 


AILROAD transportation in this country has gone 

through all the stages of any other great business. 
When the railroads first appeared they were the outgrowth 
of a demand for better transportation. It took courage in 
those days to build a railroad into a new country and to 
find the money with which to finance it. Call the railroad 
men of the early days “‘buccaneers”’ if you will; neverthe- 
less they were men of courage and foresight and great 
ability. They were willing to take a long chance. They 
hoped and expected, of course, to make fortunes for them- 
selves and their friends. What business man does not, 
forsooth, hope to enjoy substantial gains when he embarks 
on a new enterprise? Whatever may have been the faults 
of these pioneers, nevertheless they did build the railroads 
across the prairies and through the mountains, and to- 
day we are enjoying the benefits of their hard toil. 

But alas for the frailty of the human mind! As the coun- 
try developed and the railroads prospered these men became 
rich and powerful and, as so often happens, sometimes dis- 
dainful of the rights of the people their lines were designed 
to serve. It became necessary to curb their powers, and for 
a number of years this control was attempted througlk the 
medium of state railroad commissions. The inevitable 
result was exasperating confusion. The railroads doing an 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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in college. To him the winter stars were not 

flowers in the black field of heaven. They were 
vaster suns, each with its planets of more splendid 
human races. As he looked up, his 
mind flying through ether from sun to 
eternal roaring sun, he expanded with 
worshiping awe. And a chunk of quartz 
was something more than a pretty ar- 
rangement of dead angles. .It was the 
battle ground of shooting, charging elec- 
trons; it had all the mystery and illim- 
itable force of the stars themselves. 

He regarded this daydreaming as a 
vice and a waste of the time that ought 
to be devoted to learning chemical for- 
mulas. But it led him to go adventuring 
after graduation. 

He became assistant to Doctor Ball- 
inger, who was experimenting on the 
Pacifie Coast with iodine, soda and other 
products of kelp. That sounded sane and 
scientific. But Leyland guiltily knew 
that his real interest was not in analyzing 
the ashes of burned seaweeds, but in see- 
ing mountains and Chinamen and in 
going upon the ocean in boats. He was 
reared in the Middle West; he had 
never seen a mountain nor any China- 
man save the one who ironed professors’ 
shirts till one A. M. So at nothing in 
particular a week he went to the place 
where—if your eyes are but good 
enough—you can glance across to junk 
sails and the palms of South Sea isles. 

The experiments were conducted at 
Pasqual, a California fishing port. It 
was a dingy place, but there was a back 
street of old adobe; Portuguese fisher- 
men with earrings babbled about the 
wharves; and Doctor Ballinger was a 
curly-headed, placid, pipe-smoking big 
brother. Leyland crept out of the awe 
of college blackboards and became 
human. 

It was the perfect time, the rare sweet 
hour when youth is invincible and 
friends are kings. All morning he was 
out in the kelp-harvesting boat under 
a gallant and open sky. Ashore the 
foothills led the eye up cherry-red es- 
carpments and gray-green slants to the 
mountains beyond. All afternoon he 
worked in the laboratory. And all eve- 
ning he talked with the geniuses—with 
the members of the New Light Colony. 

They were at least geniuses, those 
colonists. They intended within five or 
ten years—this was twenty years ago—to reform the 
distribution of wealth, the education of children, the in- 
terpretation of Ibsen and the iniquitous prices at the 
Pasqual grocery. They were mad and delightful. 

Leyland was fascinated. They wereso obviously im- 
practical that it didn’t matter whether they were practi- 
cal or not. 

There were twenty-five or thirty of the colonists—half, 
young idealists; half, disillusioned dreamers who, after 
failure or weary success with schools or newspapers or 
reform leagues, had fled to the colony as to a white cloister 
for deliverance from having to make decisions. Each 
family had ten acres of land and grew figs or chickens or 
superpotatoes. They joined in a community eucalyptus 
grove which was to produce incredibly profitable semi- 
hardwood in an incredibly short time; in a community 
dining room and kitchen where they took turns at working; 
in a building that was reading room and theater and temple 
of whatever arts were fashionable at the moment; and in 
a nursery—whenever they happened to have-a nurse, 
which never happened to be the present. 

Their houses were brown bungalows with fireplaces, rows 
of latticed windows and low roofs; all very pleasant and 
gentle, inconspicuous among drowsy hillside pines. Be- 
neath the slope a wide bay was outflung toward a fantastic 
headland up which the weves climbed all day long, and for 
background there were low mountains, eternal and never 
the same, sliding into new shapes and colors in the play of 
light, in the eagerness of morning, noon serenity, con- 
templative dusk. The scent of the place was warm and 
good; not the gritty smell of cities, but the odor of pine 
needles, of poppies and the sea. 

Most of the colonists were not only agricultural- but 
vaguely literary. They said of one another, ‘‘Oh, he 


[ois cot had devoted his imagination to science, 


“TLLUSTRATED BY JAMES” H. 


Said What He Meant: 


He Was Startled Out of Observance of the Technic of Domestic Squabbling and Actually 


writes,’ though they did not say just what it was that he 
wrote or where it might be read. But in their talk they 
were tremendous and—let this be understood—perhaps a 
dozen times as merry and interesting as the chemists and 
business men Leyland had met. He had not known there 
were so many things to talk about: Duse’s technic, the 
value of alfalfa, single tax and the hypocrisy of rising when 
ladies came into the room. They talked before breakfast; 
they talked while they worked in the fields all day—some 
days; they talked before driftwood fires all night—every 
night. The question of how they got sleep was as puzzling 
as the question of how they made a living. 

Leyland revered the unelected dean of the colony— 
Fischer, a gaunt, speculative, sonorous, somehow heroic 
man; a master with few and shabby disciples; a judge of 
culture whose verdicts the criminals never heard; a fail- 
ure in all but faith; a novelist who was too busy studying 
music to write novels, too interested in photography to 
make music and too fascinated by spiritualism to develop 
his pictures. Not quite so well as Fischer, Leyland liked 
Miss Barge, who did not talk but who really did garden; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiddenham, the artists and teachers of folk 
dancing and weaving; Soulier, the unfrocked clergyman, 
a jolly, friendly man, very grim in his attacks on churches; 
Miss Garver, who had been secretary of leagues for all the 
different kinds of reforms that have been invented since 
Plato; and young Max Toinans, once a newspaperman, 
now an unpublished author of novels in which the villains 
were usually moral parents and the heroines ladies of 
reputations only too certain. 

The colonists spent much of their conversational vigor 
in denouncing public personages as mediocre and commer- 
cial. They-stirred Leyland to understand how unceasingly 
he would have to fight against his every.weakness. And 


‘CRANK 


“I Want to Get Off by Myself and Think!" 


when he was bothered by Fischer’s com 


p Vv § imela hee Lewis. ' “jt seemed to him that some of the cigs 


trines—any doctrines—as frowzy men t 
’ still admired their willingness to play, — 

For these modern ¢o; 
mained children. They pic 
shore. They came early jj 
parade, carrying baskets 
covered demijohns of } 
native wine, trailing thro 
pies—talking, laughing, t 
ran barefoot out into th 
one another with whips of 
toed about the little love 
pools at low tide to peep at 
and the gravely absurd t 
twilight they built a fir 
paved corridor among the 
cooked clams and Hamburg 
tamales, made reeking de 
They washed the dishes 
curled by the fire, luxuri 
laughing, talking while the 
on their exhilarated faces, 
the wet rocks, reached tow. 
ers and made mysterious 
yond. } 

In the afternoon—Leyia 
on holidays—they hunted 
still close manzanita thicke 
ancient and quite bad ho 
ing trails to cafion heads 
plays; outdoor pageants o1 
of flippaney in which the 
erly made fun of themsely 
any outsider, Even the 
of them were excited « 
scenery or rehearsing tabl 
ful, other-worldly figures a 
ground of silhouetted pines. 
in costume, in loose peplur 
priestly robes. Shrieking, 
at tennis on a court like a 

But their play merely 
eagerness to make a new 
believed that each of them 
And within a month, as s 
ceased to be uncomfortable 
of collecting statistics by 
them, Leyland was admitte 
geniuses. 

They insisted that he n 
teringly promised that he y 
his chemistry to revolutiol 
He was immediately to cre 
new building materials, r 
that would be cheap, easil 
as a razor blade. Especie 
rather stressed in a colony which had not be 
ful in abolishing dishwashing as in abolishin 
was to emancipate housework by the inyé 
thesized foods. He was to produce opali 
that would be of more unctuous taste tha 
fried in butter—in much butter—and m 
than planked steak, yet enable the houseke' 
cooking by taking the tablets from a box 
washing by chucking the box into a stove; 
into a fireplace—a fireplace with a beaten- 

He planned it as a young poet discovers § 
the colonists’ volubility he found joy of life 
joy he found ideals. And behind the ideal 
and a tremulous light over them—he found ] 

For it was not Fischer nor the uncomp 
Toinans who brought Leyland to the colo 
ning, every afternoon off, but a girl of s 
bobbed hair flickering and little ankles 
raced up the long hill slopes. Ilka was th 
disobedient ward of the Tiddenhams. She 
teur of every art, precociously rebellious agai 
equally enthusiastic about sprawling on th 
earth and the ceremony of lighting a cigaré 
a nuisance and a bomb—the wonder chil 
drooped her young lips toward a man’s till | 
kiss her, then fled, and when the foolish s 
after her was discovered primly sitting up‘ 
indignantly explaining that she had just! 
about the tariff. = 

The solemn young Leyland was five years. 
when she set her scatterbrains earnestly 0 
could make him weep in five minutes. 

But-between bedevilments she was @ col 
and adventurous and sunny chum. Her ‘ 


anatic feet calmed to plucky trudging, she 
land up dripping cafions; or they lay on 
the rough, waving, salt-scented grass on 
> sea, gazing at the slaty line where the 
blue ocean met the wonder of gold-blue 
k. of all they were gloriously going to do. 
ord of science—a Huxley, an Edison, a 


jas to dance in royal theaters, with exqui- - 


sreate a spell in which adoring thousands 
e the ache of beauty, and in painted barges 
ind slave girls of gilded limbs go floating 
little music beneath the columns of gro- 
or with yogis in the silence of gray Hima- 
; jd all power, and secrets. 
; drove in and they were encircled by its 
rakers pounded more menacingly below, 
g by the fear of night and Nature, which is 
ea. They ceased to jabber about their 
strieity; they clasped hands as here upon 
7t was a mountain spur leagues from the 
yuths and maidens of tribes that are gone 
re clung to each other for protection from 
4ness. Without knowing it, they remem- 
ri; of ancestors dead a thousand thousand 
hey became too solemn even for delight- 
i) fear. Unspeaking, they moved closer; 
ecrept over rocks and along the milky- 
tithe ruddy lights and gossip of home. 
sie evening she would refuse to dance; 
ii she tormented him by making butterfly 
ntl Max Toinans. 
wu think of no phrases save ‘‘elfish” and 
> regular” with which to describe Ilka’s 
vulgar little nose, the precise chin, the im- 
,1e childish brown cheeks, the clear golden 
oil eyes. But he needed no incantations to 
e was singing to himself,‘‘I love her!” 
ewas judiciously remarking to Captain 
he skipper of the kelp boat: ‘Yep, 
er swing to north’ard.” 
nioquently, between dances at Social Hall, 
piss to Ilka his impressions regarding her 
al her value as inspiration to rising young 
} 
siy! You can’t support me. Besides, I’m 
) arry. I’m going to Russia to study dan- 
| ‘m already engaged to a couple of boys in 
i's, Max Toinans is waiting for this dance, 
g was her not altogether romantic answer. 
s) be more definite during any of his later 
st during most of them. She did decide 


we 


first day on the eastward train; five post cards and two 
letters the second day; one post card the third—when he 
gave her up forever; and three long letters the fourth— 
when he couldn’t live without her. 

All of these and perhaps twenty later letters she an- 
swered in one post card which informed him that she hada 
cold and a chow pup. 

For twenty years he never wrote to Ilka, never saw the 
Pasqual colony and never felt like a genius. 

At forty-three he was the chief chemist of the great 
Galway Paint Corporation. He was a sound workman; 
his papers were heard with respect at association meetings; 
and during the war his experiments with American dyes 
won him a good many short inexact paragraphs in the 
newspapers. 

His: salary was sixteen thousand, his favorite car a 
Vance eight and—more or less-incidentally—he had a 
round, comfortable, pretty, nice-voiced, pigeon-sleek, ex- 
pensive wife named Adeline, two children, two rich 
brothers-in-law, a stucco suburban house and a reserve 
fund of friends who played auction and were faithful and 
prosperous and consistently dull. 

His neighbors said of him: 
wild theories like some of these scientific sharks. 
little wife and family too. 
supper.” 

Thus the ieteectt Veviend at forty-three. 


Nice 
Let’s have them for Sunday 


II 
OMETIMES it is the face of a woman known long ago; 


sometimes a high adventure, war or perilous voyaging 


undertaken in the day when youth was not made irritable 
by discomfort or anxious by danger; but always to every 
man there is one vision that is a nucleus for dreams. It 
abides in the holy place of his mind as the one pure and 
eternal thing; and ever at unexpected glimpses of beauty 
the symbol of perfect happiness returns and the man sur- 
prised into dreaming is lonely with the loss of his enchanted 
hour. 

To Leyland it was the Pasqual colonists who repre- 
sented that lost happiness and who rebuked him for not 
having worked miracles. 

They were to him like shrouded gods standing aloof on 
cloudy peaks, watching his success and judging it failure. 
He had desired to create ambrosia—and he had produced 
a new kind of red barn paint. 

He had never at any one moment given up his intention 
of being a magician, but—well, the factories had offered 
him good pay; and in a big house money did slip away, 
nobody quite knew how. He justified himself—and 
continued to feel guilty. He planned to do something 


“Tika, Not to Interrupt You, But Do You Know That I Love You?’’ 


“Good practical man; no 
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startling—and remained a part of hard-walled labora- 
tories in gray plants; a part of his wife’s social advance- 


"ment. 


Adeline was a good wife and rather amusing. She 
thought about her clothes; she shone like a Charleston 
doorplate at dances, at concerts; she liked Leyland and 
let him talk about his work without very often interrupting 
him to give orders to the cook. But the only chemical 
symbol she knew was that for water, and she knew it be- 
cause all humorous persons use it when ordering highballs. 
And she would have been shocked to rudeness by the 
sight of the colonists in flannel shirts and bulbous spec- 
tacles talking about the individuality of Stirner while 
they hoed potatoes. 

Leyland had come to see that the colonists weren’t 
really divine. But whenever his friends sneered at what 
they called. short-haired women and long-haired men, 
Leyland was irritable. They were, he declared, the chil- 
dren of light, the makers of dreams; and their visionary 
ideas often came true. While his mind stood up like the 
Pharisee and thanked God that he was not eccentric, his 
heart mourned for the days of flying feet and time enough 
to sit looking at clouds over mountain peaks. 

Perhaps once a week he thought of the colony. The 
scent of damp wood made him smell and see the ground 
covered with pine needles in the California rainy season. 
The curious taste of wood smoke in a cigarette smoked by 
a fireplace gave a quick illusion of being at the evening 
picnics, and he saw the shadows on Fischer’s face, heard 
the laughter, and the sound of ocean hung like a curtain 
behind the babble. 

Sometimes it was the face of a girl in a street car, a face 
dismayingly young and innocent and credulous of romance. 
Always she was Ilka and for half a second he desperately 
had to flee to her. 

Once he was addressing the state chemical association. 
He had with courteous viciousness proved that the head 
of the chemical department of the state university was an 
ass. He was pounding it home: ‘‘As a commercial prop- 
osition the manufacturers of gas engines, in neglecting the 
boosting of grain aleohol ——” 

He realized that he was staring at a lean man, a man 
like Fischer, and while his own voice went on he heard the 
dean drawling: “‘ My boy, it’s in your hands; you can bea 
faithful hired man or you can be an Oliver Lodge.” 

And once at a painstakingly dull dinner party, when 
Leyland was staring at a pink celluloid bird in a green 
wicker cage and wondering whether it really was worth 
while to work all one’s life to support pink celluloid birds, 
his host put a sentimental record on the phonograph; and 
instantly Leyland was running through purple lupine with 

; a girl and stop- 
ping on a hill 
crest to worship 
the Pacific and 
the red sun. 

He knew that 
the colony was dis- 
appointed by— 
was it by his hav- 
ing failed to rev- 
olutionize the 
home. or by his 
having succeeded 
in paying the 
rent? Once ina 
hotel lobby he 
had encountered 
Miss Garver, who 
was out lecturing 
on women in in- 
dustry. It was 
a moment when 
Leyland felt im- 
portant. Hewas 
rushing in to read 
the law to the 
board of direc- 


tors. But he 
stopped, vaguely 
uneasy. 


She looked him 
over gravely and: 
“Oh, how do you 
do? I hear you 
are a person of 
consequence now. 
You. made some 
dyes, didn’t you? 
I don’t suppose 
you waste time 
dreaming —now.”’ 

He was not 
amused but plead- 
ing: ‘‘But the 
dyes do help. 


(Continued on 
Page 99) 
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of gentle knocking on her door. 
awaken until half a minute later. As she sat up in 
bed rather bewildered she caught the voice of her colored 
maid. 
“Tse got the papers, Miss Meredith,’’ Myrtle was say- 
ing. ‘You tol’ me to call you the minute they come.” 
Mona pulled a cord attached to a lamp at her bedside. 
It filled the room with a delicate pink radiance as it flared 
up. She looked at the watch on the table. Seven o’clock! 
She hadn’t been awake and stirring so early in more than 
a year. She shivered a little and called to Myrtle to come 
in. That languid lady shuffled through the door with a 
bundle of newspapers under her arm and a look of su- 
preme weariness on her face. Mona laughed at the sight 
of her. 
“You’re another spoiled darling like myself, Myrtle,” 
she said merrily. ‘‘ Just put them here on the bed and go 
back and take another nap. I’m going to try to sleep a 


Me MEREDITH stirred restlessly at the sound: 


little myself after I’ve read them. Tell Nora to let Mr.’ 


Kenneth sleep as long as he chooses, and if anyone dis- 
turbs me until I call out there’ll be war.” 

Myrtle shuffled out and Mona, after propping herself 
up with both pillows, turned-to the newspapers. Her eyes 
were glowing with feverish interest. It was always a great 
adventure for her—the reading of the reviews on the morn- 
ing after a premiére; an adventure which held out the 
promise of great elation or of profound disappointment. 


Usually elation intense and unrestrained was her reward, - 
for there were few of the professional critics who did not. 


yield to the spell of that flaming personality as unreserv- 
edly as did the great public. The one or two who didn’t 
were never bitter in their criticism. They always allotted 
her at least modified praise, and yet somehow she almost 
resented this attitude. 

In her calmer moments she sometimes laughed at her- 
self for this, for she was really a most sensible person at 
heart, but always on the first reading of a review that 
was even the least bit qualified she felt a little stab of dis- 
tress, a little pang of self-pity. 


She opened the Gazette first.. She did this instinctively, 


for she knew that Bronson wouldn’t fail her. Only a few 


days before he had confided to a friend of hers that every . 


time she made her first entrance on-the stage in a new 
play he kissed the hem of her garment-in-fancy.. No need 
to fear as to his verdict. As her eyes caught the opening 
sentence of his review she felt herself tingling with excite- 
ment. 

‘‘Mona Meredith is easily our first actress.” 

She closed her eyes and reveled for just a second or two 
in that sentence. It seemed to compress within seven 
words all the enthusiasms, all the exultations, all the fervors 
that had been lavished upon her since she had first come 
out of the West and flashed into fame on Broadway over- 
night ten years before. The phrases that followed were 
variations of what Bronson had written many times—“‘al- 
luring witchery,” ‘“‘exquisite femininity,” ‘“‘all-pervading 
delicacy of feeling,’ and so on. And then there was 
another sentence that gave her a thrill of delight: ‘‘The 
radiant charm of youth still envelops and enfolds this rare 
artist; eternal youth, one might almost say, for she still 
seems but a wisp of a girl in the first flush 
of contact with young womanhood.” 

Her hand unconsciously reached for the 
silver mirror on the table and—almost with- 
out knowing—she found herself looking into 
it. The reflection that met her gaze was 
quite satisfying. Sometimes it was other- 
wise when she was first roused from slumber. 
Sometimes there were tired lines and some- 
times those wonderful deep-set 
eyes lacked their usual brilliant 
luster. But now they were alive 
and aglow, glinting like the deli- 
cately cut surface of some rare 
gem. Her face was flushed and 
the corners of her. sensitive 
mouth were curved into just the 
faintest suspicion of asmile. She 
could erase, as if by some subtle 
magic, ten years from her real 
age when in the proper mood. 
Just now she was in such a mood. 

““The radiant charm of 
youth!”’ 

Her lips unconsciously formed 
Bronson’s exact words. Youth, 
to be sure, was always in her 
heart and it seemed to rest upon 
her face thismorning. She found 
herself for just amomentremem- 
bering that last Friday had been 


“It's No Use. 


She did not fully: 


I’ve Made 
Up My Mind and I’m a Pretty Good Sticker. 


her thirty-fourth birthday. The critics might have real- 
ized that, and -the general public, too, if only they had 
given pause. She had had a career of sorts before she came 
forward on Broadway ten years. ago. But they didn’t 
know about Kenneth. The faint smile broadened when she 
thought of him, He would be an efficient argument against 
“the radiant charm of youth” if they ever found. out. 
She might look the same and act the same, but the knowl- 
edge of the existence of Kenneth would, she felt, cause her 
to be more critically appraised, more judiciously analyzed. 

She laid the mirror down and resumed her examination 
of the critical verdict. It was practically unanimous as 
always. Even old Sibley, who had never. altogether 


approved of her, referred to her ‘‘subtle allurements”’ and. 
dwelt upon her “‘unflagging youthfulness.” That was the 
note all of them sounded at some point in their reviews. - 


They insistently dwelt upon her girlishness; .upon her 
suggestion of the buoyancy and the zestful enthusiasm of 
youth. 

She let the papers slide to the floor and turned out the 
light with a half-audible sigh of. contentment. She fell 
asleep almost instantly. 


AT THE sound of his mother’s voice in the hall, Ken- 


neth Blair unconsciously prepared himself for the 
routine of the morning kiss, a function which he had found 
himself rather dreading on his recent visits home from the 
prep'school he was attending. The self-consciousness of 
seventeen was asserting itself. 

He shoved his chair back a little from the breakfast 
table and clutched the arms of it firmly with both hands. 
As she-came into view in the doorway he closed his eyes 
and went through a series of movements that had become 
almost automatic. He tilted up his right cheek, screwed 


his face into an expression that seemed to indicate pro-_ 


found physical suffering and—thus poised—waited for 
her salute. Usually she put-her arms round his neck and 
playfully rubbed her soft cheek against his. This time, 


however, there was no movement on her part. He cau-- 


tiously opened one eye for a second and saw her standing 
in the doorway, her eyes agleam with merriment. 


- “Kenneth,” she laughed, ‘‘you look for all the world as _ 


if you were waiting for the executioner to turn on the 


deadly current.. You’ll have to stand up this time and - 


come over here if you want to be kissed.” 

The boy sheepishly opened his eyes and relaxed his taut 
muscles. _ 

““Oh, say, mother,” he said, “don’t be foolish!” 

She assumed an air of mock gravity. 

“Young man,’” she com- 
manded, ‘‘come right over 
here and kiss your old 
mother!”’ 

Hersonroseslowly and 
slouched toward her awk- 
wardly. She found her-: 
self strangely conscious 
that his slim figure was 
a head taller than her 


POLL, U, S.,T RANT, Ex D 


I Need No Advice —Not Even From You, Old Girt"’ 


own as she caught both his hands in hers 


“ gently on the forehead. She held him ag} 


move away from her. 

“You big lummikins!” she. said. 
lovely old lummikins!”’ 

The boy pulled his hands away and al 
the table. ; 

“Wish you wouldn’t call me such da 
he said peevishly. ‘You’d think I was: 
young kid or something like that.” 

She noticed a little pile of newspapers 9 
it pleased her beyond words. So he had 
enough to send out for another set of pa 
wakened. 

“That's just what you are, son,” she 1 
darn-fool kid of seventeen who’s recently t 
on the airs of twenty-seven. I see you’y 
the reviews. Rather good, aren’t they?” 

The boy dropped his peevishness for ; 
face lit up eagerly. 

Rather good?’’-he echoed interrogatiy 
bully—all of ’em, except that fool of a fello 
nel. I’d like to punch his darn old head fo 

-““Why, he was rather kind to me, I thou 
his mother, 

“Kind, nothin’! the boy returned. “ 
he have to say you weren’t quite at yc 
second act? You were quite at your best 
old act. I tell you, I’d like to punch his 

Mona Meredith noted with dismay ¢ 
creeping into her eyes. She laughed a little 

“Kenneth,’’ she said half brokenly, “y 
true-blue loyalist you used to be when y 
little boy. Come here and kiss your da 
again.’ 

“Oh, ‘quit kidding me, mother!” said Ke 
back into his earlier mood. “‘I kind of wz 
you about something this morning and you: 
fooling this way—and it’s something that 
lot to me.and I wanted to talk to you seric 

His mother leaned across the table and |] 
affectionately. ; 

- “All right, son,’” said she pleasantly. “ 
you like. You: haven't. asked some pe 
heiress’ to be your wife, have you?” 

“There you go again!’ responded the | 
“Always kidding about something. I ask: 
serious as I can ask you about anything— 
be serious about anything I say?” 

“*Of course 
plied softly. 
dear?” 

The boy | 
full minute, | 
the tableclotl 
nervously pl 

‘“Welljam 
marked hesi 
been kind of 
I’d kind of. 
you'll get fu 
this and all 
fellow can’tk 
like with his 
well, I’ve 
thinking that 
I'd like to — 

He paused 
his mother, | 
flinching ey 
down at the | 

“Yes, my | 
tenderly. “( 
like to what? 

“cc Td kind 
you meet son 
ran on Ket 
courage fror 
thetic att: 
let me tell 
are. And—a 
I’d like to h 
over to that 
club is givin 
afternoon — 
He stopped a 
mother had lea! 
clutched one of 
tightly that it alm 

“Kenneth,” sh 
sort of shrill inte 
utterly foreign tol 


i 


you not remember what I have told you? 

this out before. I can’t do what you ask. 

it’s final!” 

his hand away and blazed up at her in 
-/otest. 
1!” he blurted. ‘‘It’s never going to be 

tbe, mother. I’m your son—and I can’t 
a[am. I might just as well have some—oh, 

srwoman or something like that for a 
-, any of my friends know. What’s the use 
1 jus mother if you can’t kind of go round 
* sometimes and kind of feel proud she is 
¢d—oh, you know what I mean! It just 
| tten sometimes—just rotten!’ 
), ran to him, threw her arms round his 
s his drooped head against the soft silkiness 
g;own. She bent her face until it touched 
bir. 


both at a moment too tender for outside eyes or ears. She 
felt herself in a flash getting a grip once more on reasoned 
realities. Kenneth seemed unconsciously to sense her 
changed mood. He looked up at her quickly. 

“Please answer the phone, Kenneth,” she said as she 
slipped off the arm of his chair. The tremulous note was 
no longer in her voice. 

The boy, ablaze with sullen resentment, sprang up as 
the bell rang again. He jerked the receiver off the hook 
angrily and barked a savage “‘Hello!”’ There was a pause 
and then he turned to his mother. 

“Oh, shucks!” he exclaimed. “It’s Julia Harding. 
She’s downstairs and she wants to know if you’re in.” 

“Good old Julia!’’ responded his mother gayly. “Tell 
her to come right up.” 

The boy repeated the message and moved away from 
the phone. 
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She brought with her into Mona’s dining room tHat air 
of refreshing liveliness that was her chief charm. 

“Well, old dear,” said she effusively, glancing about 
the room and spying the pile of papers on the table, “I 
suppose you’ve been making a rosary out of all those 
reviews, counting them over one by one and kissing Bron- 
son’s every time at the end like the chap in the song.” 

Mona laughed good-naturedly. 

“T haven’t read a single one of those,” she said. ‘‘I 
had mine served in bed this morning at a scandalously 
early hour. This particular set belongs to that six-foot 
son of mine.” 

“The dear kid,’’ commented her friend as she flopped 
down in the corner of a tufted sofa and settled herself 
with a little sigh of relief. ‘‘You don’t know how lucky 
you are, Mona. That boy of mine never even goes to see 
me act, let alone buying the papers to see what the critics 

say about me. He 


ge went once andsaid 
“¢g he was sorry, but 
at that I’d have to 
gle excuse him —the 
ne play just naturally 
sa made him sick. I 
| tried to drag him 
ay to see you last 
sa night. He ad- 
ke mitted you were 
2.0 a nice enough 
ed woman and all 
hd that, but he said 
he guessed you’d 
we have to worry 
je along without 
\i7e him.” 
Lie “You wouldn’t 
10 be willing to be 
Dr seen with him in 
a theater on an 
hd opening night, 
rao wouldyou, Julia?” 
id asked Mona in- 
bh credulously. 
10 “T should say 
sd I would!”’ replied 
e the other woman 
a emphatically. 
Wig “T’d be willing 
it now to give a 
dil couple of my poor 
1: old eyeteeth if 
11 he’d only consent 
ju to trot round a 
q. little with me. He 
ed just won’t. I got 
ok over all that fussi- 
yi sae s ness about keep- 
aly PERSE rere ing him under 
ud cover months ago. 
TO ““Yes,’’ She Managed to Blurt Out, “‘Yes, I Suppose it is a Bit Staggering. Please Sit Down’”® You should too— 
l with Kenneth.” 


i That’s kind of—well, that’s kind of one 
] like to let some of the fellows know you 
T 

ch was just then a prey to a whirl of con- 
x There were some that she was diligently 
e, but they surged out of bounds at this 


yn the arm of her boy’s chair and pillowed 
| t her breast. 

©} whispered, ‘dearest old lummikins.” ~ 
went on Kenneth. “Some of the fellows 
hred ones, regular old-fashioned mothers— 
> nd that dresses in black and always sort 
alain. But the worst part of it all, the 
“me sorer than anything else, is that all 
low well—my regular chums—know all 
C ust rave sometimes after they’ve been 
t They say you’re lovely and wonderful 
gind I’ve just got to sit round and listen 
jh just wanting all the time as hard as 
rant to tell ’em that you’re‘my mother. 

2¢? 

m round her, holding her close. She re- 
ity little thrill that he hadn’t held her like 
years; since before that distressing day 
esnanged his knickers for the long trousers 
l ft his boyhood behind him. He had 

yish sorrow to her and she had mothered 
‘y\pathetic understanding. She felt herself 
|; very mood again, though an inner voice 
sah. her mind seemed to be whispering 
est,” she murmered. “I know how you 
bj I will be able to do what ——” 
>} bell rang insistently on the other side of 
tiz short her speech. It was as if some in- 
Ved upon the scene and had caught them 


“What I was asking you about,” he pleaded. ‘‘Are you 
going to do it?” 

His mother was once more in command of her emotions, 
but she was afraid to look him full in the face. She moved 
away toward the window that overlooked the green 
reaches of the park. 

“We'll talk about that some other time,”’ she said with 
an air of assumed carelessness. ‘‘I want you to stay and 
meet Julia.” 

She heard him mumble something about “‘always the 
same way’’ and pound noisily out into the hall and down 
toward his room like some spoiled boy of half his age. 
She smiled just a little as she looked in a long mirror near 
the window and tucked a cluster of stray brown hairs 
under her dainty blue boudoir cap. 


mr 


ULIA HARDING was older than Mona by exactly 

seven years and she was beginning to look it. A settled 
maturity of face and figure had crept upon her within the 
last twelvemonth, and calm introspection, aided and 
abetted by frequent surveys of herself in the mirror, 
had reluctantly brought about the conviction that she 
must definitely abandon the sort of rdles in which she 
had won her great success. She realized that she could no 
longer hope to retain her public by impersonating delight- 
fully irresponsible, feather-brained, blond creatures who 
held their husbands and their friends in leash by the 
tyranny of tears or by the fascinations of alluring beauty. 
She knew that she must take the plunge so dreaded by all 
actresses—the right-about with the past that the assump- 
tion of the réle of a middle-aged woman always means— 
and yet she hesitated. She hadn’t acted for a full year 
and her figure was growing plumper. She frequently de- 
clared that she couldn’t find the right sort of a play, but 
her friends knew that this was only a pretense and that 
the real reason for her inactivity lay deeper. 


“Tt’s impossible, Julia dear,” she said. 
impossible!’’ 

“Now is the accepted time to make the break, you old 
priss. You’ve got to some day. He’s back from school 
for a few days and my Tom’s home, too, getting over that 
tonsil operation. Let’s take ’em both out to-night after 
the show, get a table at the Midnight Revue—Tom’ll go 
to that, I know—and show ’em off. I dare you!” 

“T won’t do anything of the kind!” retorted Mona 
with a flash of annoyance in her tone. “I won’t do any- 
thing of the kind, do you hear?” 

“My, but we’re touchy about it, aren’t we? I’ve hit a 
sore spot, my dear, a big sore spot. Haven’t I now?” 

For just a moment the younger woman felt herself in 
the grip of unreasonable passion. She had a childish im- 
pulse to get up and slap her dearest friend across the face. 
She unconsciously clenched her fingers and a row of white 
teeth slid out over her lower lip and pressed tightly upon 
it. And then in another flash her saving sense of humor 
broke through. A smile that was at first a bit cynical, but 
which merged almost instantly into something a shade 
mellower, curled about her mouth. When she spoke her 
voice was quiet and even: 

“There isn’t any sore spot, Julia. I was just a little 
vexed for the tiniest fraction of a second. You see you’re 
not—well, you’re not the first one to speak about this 
thing recently. There are others who think as you do and 
they’ve tried desperately hard to influence me, but it’s no 
use. I’ve made up my mind and I’m a pretty good sticker. 
I need no advice—not even from you, old girl.” 

Julia Harding knew she was treading on treacherous 
ground, but an impulse—a blend of mischief and of half- 
sensed pity for the lank youth she had seen in the theater 
the night before watching his mother’s every movement on 
the stage with the dogged eyes of devotion—urged her to 
continue the discussion. 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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HE man whose card had announced that he 
was Major John MacKurd, V. C., finished 
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said the banker. ‘‘I have note 


speaking, leaned back in his chair, lit another ILLUSTRATED Br HARVEY DUNN of this bank, as you will easily re; 


cigarette and smilingly awaited the reply of the 
big banker. There was nothing in his 
easy well-bred attitude to suggest that 
the proposal he had just made was not 
quite an ordinary everyday proposal. 

But Sir David Glende for a full min- 
ute sat speechless, as. with surprise, 
staring very closely at Major Mac- 
Kurd, who bore the scrutiny of the 
keen gray eyes with thesmiling and invin- 
cible tranquillity which appeared never 
to desert him. 

Presently the banker spoke, slowly and 
very clearly. 

“Major MacKurd,” he said, “‘I beg 
your pardon. I fear I have been guilty 
of—er—inattention. It is not a custom- 
ary fault of mine. I think that quite 
inadvertently I must have missed a part 
of your proposal. Do me the favor to 
restate it. This time I promise you my 
whole attention.” 

Major MacKurd, V.C., nodded cheer- 
ily. 

“Not at all, sir; not the least little bit 
in the world, I assure you,” hesaid. ‘‘I’ll 
run over it all again with pleasure. _ Imade 
it a bit brief, as I didn’t want to bore you. 
Hate making myself a nuisance.”’ 

He carefully readjusted the flesh- 
colored patch over his left eye. Then, 
resuming his cigarette, he fixed his 
right eye upon the banker. “‘It’s like 
this, don’t youknow. They’ve rather 
slung me out of the army—unfit, one- 
eyed, wooden foot and that sort of 
thing, not to mention the buzz, and 
I’m knockin’ about loose. Nothing 
much to do. That quite clear, sir?’’ 

Sir David nodded 
gravely. Hewas thinking 
of his son, reported “‘Miss- 
ing, believed killed’’; and 
of how oddly this 
airy stranger re- 
minded him of 
the boy, but he 
was able to reas- 
sure his visitor 
that so far he 
understood the 
proposition. = 

“Of course & 
there’s a bit of ; 
pension attached Ray 
to it—naturally, Peete 
what? But I’ve 
been rather plotting it out, when the buzz will let me, and 
I’ve about come to the conclusion that it would be asoundish 
notion to come down into the city.” 

“Yes?” Sir David nodded, his eyes fast on the three 
deep vertical wrinkles, partly concealed by the elastic 
band of the eye patch that seemed permanent on the brow 
of the V.C. “Quite so. May I ask what is the buzz?” 

“Certainly. It’s nothing much though. It’s a soft, 
thick, cobwebby sort of a buzz in my head. Nothing 
much. It comes and goes, you know. You know those very 
soft woolly shawls that one’s mother used to wear; that 
sort of thing—sky-blue. Well, if you wrapped your brain 
up in one of those and it had a bumblebee entangled in it 
buzzing very softly—that’s about the idea. Nothing much, 
but awkward for thinking sometimes; that’s all.” 

The banker nodded again. 

“T decided to come into the city and settle down to 
finance, what?” continued Major MacKurd. “I’ve got 
a—a—flair for finance. So I strolled down this morning, 
and noticing this bank the idea came into my head at 
once. I remembered a pal of mine out there told me once 
that the banks were frightfully short of bank clerks, 
cashiers, and so on. And, as I say, sir, it came to me like 
a flash to get a position as a cashier—to start with. So I 
looked in.” 

He inhaled a mighty lungful of smoke, smiled winningly 
at the banker and readjusted his eye patch again. 

“The damned thing’s about two sizes too large—keeps 
slipping, what?” he said so casually that the profanity 
was obviously inadvertent and unconscious. 

“Cashier, yes. I’m a bit of a dab at arithmetic—bar 
decimals. Never saw much point in decimals, did you, 


*“*Don’t You 
Remember 
Us, Davy?’ 
Begged the 
Oid Banker 


rh 


sir? And apart from arithmetic, which I suppose 


machines and all that sort of thing, I like han- 
‘ dling bank notes. Queer, that, don’t you think, 
sir ?. But it’s a fact. I love the rustly, silky little 


beggars—fivers and tenners!’”’ He hesitated ‘a mo-. 


ment; then, smiling broadly, continued: 
“You've been awfully a and bau, and I 


few notes home at night to fool about with—making 
’em rustle, don’t you know— but naturally Ishouldn’t 


course, is that I should have to insist on refunding 
anything you missed through my little peculiarity.” 

He paused a moment to light another cigarette. 

. “Salary of course I leave to you, sir,’’he said 
politely. “It’s experience I’m after, to tell you the 
truth.” 

He ceased with an air of having said all that was . 
necessary. 

““That’s. about the scheme I’ve plotted out,” he 
added. ‘‘What doyou think ofit,sir?’? He waited, 
, Surveying with obvious pride the highly polished 

brown boot that fitted with such inhumanly 
immaculate and creaseless perfection over the 
device of aluminum which he had playfully 
described as‘his ‘“‘wooden foot.” He moved 
it from side to side, smiling. 

But Sir David Glende did not smile. 

He thought for along time before hespoke. 
When at last he replied the tone of his voice 
would have surprised those:who called him 
hard—and they were many—and the lines of 
his grim old face were oddly relaxed. 

“Forgive me, Major MacKurd, if I ask 
you a few personal questions,’ he said. 

“Fire away, sir,”’ replied the orig! V.G: 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” 

“What decorations have you?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve been one of the lucky 
ones—V. C., you know, M. C. and a 
French decoration—Croixde Guerre.” 

““Twenty-six years old,” said Sir 
David absently. 

““Twenty-six, yes. Hope you don’t 
think that’s too old to start in the 
Clty, site 

“No,no, not at all,” said the banker hurriedly. 

He appeared to ponder.. Once his hand 
moved toward his breast pocket, but stopped. 

“You have.been in many actions, Major 
MacKurd? In many places?” 

“Heaps of ’em,” said the major cheerfully. 
“Rotten things they are too.” 

“Did you ever by any chance come across 
a young officer, a lieutenant named Glende— 
David Glende?’ He was reported missing after 
Passchendaele.” 

Major MacKurd, V. C., reflected, frowning 
slightly. 

“‘T can’t quite recall him—not with the buzz 
on,” hesaid. “I fancy I Glende? Glende?”’ 
He smiled apologetically. “One meets such a 
crowd of men, you know. And the buzzis rather 
bad to-day. I’ll just make.a note of the name 
and let you know. If I’ve met him I shall re- 
member it when the buzz is off. Was hea friend 
of yours, sir?”’ 

“My only son,” said Sir David very steadily. 

Major MacKurd, V. C., said nothing at all to that; 
only moved one hand very slightly in a quite inde- 
scribable gesture and raised one shoulder the fraction 
of aninch. But they were the most eloquent move- 
ments Sir David Glende had ever seen. They ex- 
pressed everything—a sense of the pain, the desolation, 
the waste, the needlessness, the pity, the tragic folly 
and the fatalist’s acceptance of it all. Only aman who 
had experienced it all many times could have made 
those tiny gestures in just that way. 

Presently he spoke: 


a chance when the buzz is on that I Hight. mee a até make you a proposals; I shall need : 


expect you to bea loser, what? What I mean, of quite loose, he said—‘‘campin’. just any) 


if 


partners—fellow directors—to 
immediate decision is impossible. You 


doesn’t much matter nowadays with these adding position? But I may tell you at once, N 


that your proposal impresses me very m 
lose no time in going into the matter. Is t 
to you?” . 
_The V. C. smiled. 
~“Why, naturally. ‘There’s no hors ’ 
PAL Pe to write to you a i 


course.’ 
MacKurd, V. C. gave ita West 


“And I should be very glad, major if yo 
to lunch with me to-day.” ;. 
“Pleasure, sir.’ 
“‘Shall we say one o’clock?”’ 
.“‘Couldn’t be better. T’ll drop in for: 
I’ve got a bit of shopping to do and it. 
fully, what?” - 
So it was settled. 
Sir Dayid aecompanied his visitor oa 
the bank—and that was an event which 


Py 


throughout the luncheon hour. 

Many great men 
David Glende at his. 
had ever received - 
banker’s escort to the ( 
the oldest clerk ther 
single visitor who had 
tention this lean lim 


realiz 
presen 
sent fc 

“ec Yi 
good 
handw 
Wilsc 
banke! 
The 


this ina hurry, | 
Mr. Wilson sta 
tence intently 
then decided: | 
Claskind. Yes, un! 
kind. An unusual 
Mr. Wilson ha! 


£ 
“T wish I could remember him, sir. Perhaps, when Spee F " letter. 
the buzz is off ——” cae ake a “Thankyou, Wil 
“Yes, yes! Take this card. It will keep thename  yrackurd, ‘ yes, I had decide 
in your mind—if you have no objection.” V. Cy Saw Fit to Lurch ~ myself.” yy 
Sir David ‘Based a peng eard, which the major Forward—aGhastly Figs Sir David tum 
pocketed. 2 ure, His Eyes Glittering table and the chief 


] 


| 
- 
| 
| 
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aid unfolded the letter again and read it 
in reread it. , rename on 

® ok a pen and a clean sheet of paper and 
edstantly referring to the letter spread out 
\t he end of a quarter of an‘hour he had 
mr “Claskind”’ and ‘‘MacKurd” dozens of 
my different handwritings as he could 
le arveyed his work for a few seconds, then 
{ iefully. t 
by,” he said. “Is it Claskind, or have you 
d ut of MacKurd? ‘It seems impossible, 
ayou say ——” He turned to the end of 
rd aloud: 

hescrawl, father, but I’m writing with 
; 'y elbow, so to speak—Jerry’s evening 
m3 short.” , 
paar’ the last words softly: 

10) : 


999 


a tiffened abruptly, compressed his lips, 
n¢ tared blankly before him, thinking. 

‘si2 to nlake him a cashier—though he’s 
arithmetic.’” A faint smile twitched 
n’t have unknown quantities of notes 
» bank at any odd moment the fit takes 
ible. And yet I have an instinct that 
saved Davy from that terrible thing. I 
g for him, whether my instinct is right 
at least.’ 


— as he thought of Major Mac- 
sal. 

his hat his face grew very serious, for 
ack yet once more to Davy’s letter—to 
*S at were burned in on the father’s mind: 


tom myself, father. I was in a blue 
minute my nerve would have gone and I 
1. My God, think of it, father——bolted— 
'Y vn men! He came like an angel from 
faithat absolutely—as cool, as steady, as 


self-possessed as steel. How I envied him! He spotted my 
trouble in a flash. 

‘It’s pretty hard when it gets a claw into you, eh?” he 
said. “I was that way at Ypres. Most fellows are—once— 
you know.” 

He talked for a few minutes and presently I went right— 
with a click—as swiftly as a camera shutter. The relief 
of it! I was no longer afraid, father. I could have kissed 
his boots. He saw it and he laughed a little and nodded. 

“Tt’s gone?”’ he said. 

“Quite,” I said. ‘I shall never be able to repay you.” 
But he laughed and shook hands. 

“My dear chap, it’s nothing! I had my dose at Ypres. 
I'll be moving.” 

And soon after we went over and I was as right as 
rain. His name was Claskind and I owe him far more than 
my life—far more, father. 


Yes, it was burned in on Sir David’s mind, all that letter. 
And somewhere deep down in his heart there was estab- 
lished a wonderful instinct—developing momentarily to a 
conviction—that the hastily scrawled ‘‘Claskind” stood 
for ‘‘MacKurd’’—MacKurd who wanted to be a cashier 
in Sir David’s bank but warned him that he could not 
promise to leave the bank notes in their place and who 
could not remember Davy while the buzz was on. 

The clock struck one while Sir David pondered the 
thing, slowly pacing his room—one and two and three 
o’clock, but Major MacKurd, V. C., did not return. 

“Tt is the buzz. He’s forgotten the appointment,” said 
the banker, rigorously controlling himself. It was the 
bitterest disappointment he had ever known. 

“T was wrong to let him go in that state. 
of it!” 

He touched a bell and ordered his car. 

But MacKurd, V. C., was not at his hotel and nobody 
there appeared to know when he would return. 

Sir David went back to his bank and wrote a letter. The 
clock struck four as he signed it. 

Then he went to luncheon—what time MacKurd, V.C., 
drifted to quiet harborage in a West End chemin de fer 


The folly 
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**In Another Minute My Nerve Would Have Gone and I Should Have Bolted —Bolted in Front of My Own Men!” 


den, started on his second bottle of champagne and 
broke into the third hundred pounds of his financial 
reserve. The buzz was rather bad that day and he had an 
idea that a little champagne and a little relaxation were 
good for it. The other matter, his city enterprise, had 


quite slipped his mind. 
qm 


Be at eleven o’clock the next morning MacKurd, V. C., 
opened and read the following letter from Sir David 
Glende: 


I have thought a great deal about your proposal and 
I am very glad to be able to say that I have a plan to 
propose which, I think, will render it unnecessary for you 
to go through the drudgery of a cashier’s work at this 
bank in order to acquire financial experience. For some 
time past I have found myself increasingly in need of 
another private secretary at my home, and I am very glad 
indeed to be able to invite your acceptance of the position. 
The actual work will not be excessive, but as my arrange- 
ments for the future develop it will become more and more 
important and confidential. 

The salary I suggest is one thousand pounds a year, 
and I must stipulate that you live at my house. I can 
promise, I think, that in this position you will have oppor- 
tunities of acquiring an experience of finance which might 
not be easily available to you in any other position. 

I trust, my dear Major MacKurd, to have the pleasure 
of receiving your acceptance verbally from you and hope 
that you will find it convenient to call and see me at the 
bank to-day. Yours very sincerely, 


Davin Ross GLENDE. 


MacKurd put the letter down and surveyed the smoke 
of his cigarette as it curled ceilingward. 

The buzz was rather pronounced this morning. Also, 
his brain seemed queer, shaky, quivering steadily like heat 
waves. ; 

But he realized that this was an extremely kind letter. 

“He’s a decent old boy and I’ll give it a bit of a trial, 
what?”’ said MacKurd. ‘I’m not so keen on it as 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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HE war was over—six 
[month over. So far as 
might be gathered from 
the dozen men who faced each 
other alertly across a mahog- 
any table the war was forgot- 
ten. Their thoughts were busy 
with the newer chapter long 
and loosely heralded as the 
war after the war. Big men of 
American industry they were, 
picking earnestly at a puzzle. 
There could be no doubt that 
they had been forewarned, but 
they were met in frank con- 
fession that not one of them 
was satisfactorily forearmed. 
“‘T’m willing to be pitied,’ 
boomed Shetling, ‘“‘but not to 
be blamed.” 

Shetling, on whom the im- 
promptu chairmanship seemed 
naturally to descend, was a 
grizzled giant, an animated 
symbol of the staunch rolling- 
mill machines that had made 
his company a reputation 
round the world. 

“We have all been up to the 
neck in getting out govern- 
ment orders with mighty little 
time to get ready for to- 
morrow,” he elucidated. ‘‘Be- 
sides, we didn’t know how to 
get ready.” 

“You’ve said it,’’ declared 
Burford, far down the table— 
bald, bearded Burford, whose 
big plant had ceased to spout 
pleasure cars in order to emit 
a flood of ambulances and ma- 
chine guns. ‘‘We couldn’t 
plan to meet to-day’s demands 
when nobody but an Old Tes- 
tament prophet could have 
given us the least idea what 
the blue prints and specifica- 
tions would be like.” 

“Well, we’ve got the order 
sheet now,’’ snapped Everson, 
a rubber man, “‘but I’d hate 
to think any kind-hearted old 
prophet ever framed us like 
this!’”’ When a laugh had sub- 
sided he went on: ‘‘ Demand 
is colossal. Our own country 
is short on reserve stocks of 
every kind. Europe is needing everything we can send to 
get her back on her feet. Foreign credits are as indefinite 
as xin algebra. But we can leave payment puzzles to the 
bankers. How are we going to produce? I want to know. 
We can’t get enough labor, and when we do get it it won’t 
do the work.”’ 

‘“‘Labor’s a jack-in-the-box shot out to the end of its 
spring!’’ cried a leather manufacturer. ‘‘Labor has got to 
besat on untilit folds backinto place. Can’t goon tillthen.”’ 

“Even then,’ exclaimed the leather man’s nearest 
neighbor, ‘‘we won’t have workers enough.” 


A Man With a M’racle to Sell 


OUR men made simultaneous endeavor to add their 

wisdom to the symposium, but the voice and presence 
of Rowlands, a king-pin in the hardware world, claimed 
the attention of the dozen. 

“The point is, gentlemen’”’—Rowlands spoke with ju- 
dicial deliberation—‘“‘ we have all the workers we are going 
to get. American industry has got to do the biggest job in 
the history of the world with the tools it has in hand. I 
promised Shetling I’d bring to this informal meeting a 
man—an engineer who is something besides an engineer— 
who could tell us how to do the only thing left us—who 
could tell us how to sharpen our tools.” 

“And I told Rowlands I didn’t believe his prodigy could 
shed any real light,” boomed Shetling from the end of the 
table, “but to bring him along. Is your little tool sharp- 
ener on tap, Mr. Rowlands?” 

The tall hardware manufacturer rose deliberately and 
left the room. He returned presently, followed by ashorter, 
stockier man, who carried a roll of charts as though it were 
a baton and himself as erectly as though he were about to 
rap an orchestra to attention, 
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He Had Caught the First Great Idea of the School. He Was Boy Pupil and Boy Teacher Too 


““Gentlemen,’”’ Rowlands addressed them, ‘‘this is Hali- 
burton. I have told him you are a difficult audience. If 
you are ready to listen he will tell his own story.” 

““We welcome Mr. Haliburton,” rumbled the impromptu 
chairman. ‘‘Let him tell it in thirty minutes.” 

The newcomer laid his charts on the table and stepped 
behind an unoccupied chair. 

“The identity and standing of my hearers are known to 
me,” he began in even tones. ‘‘On most subjects it would 
be far better for me to listen than to talk. If my ideas and 
proposals appear bold please remember they have at base 
some solid concrete of experience.” 

~The: speaker was immediately impressive. He was a 
man well past his youth who retained youth’s vigor. He 
looked through lenses that magnified his comprehending 
gray eyes. His expression—the precise mustache itself— 
bespoke’ practiced powers of evaluation. Engineer was 
written across his face. . 

‘“‘Wars have a way of leaving us in serious industrial 
difficulties,” Haliburton declared as he measured one 
countenance after another. ‘‘The last big one did. Some 
of you can remember the slump that followed the Civil 
War. After four years in uniform men seemed to have 
forgotten most of the cunning with tools that had made 
them great artisans. Many never returned to the fac- 
tories at all. Suddenly came an unprecedented demand for 
shop products, and for a time it seemed that the country 
must fail to meet its splendid trade opportunity. The call 
was for highly skilled men, and of skilled men there were 
not one-fourth enough. Since the days of the ancient 
guilds there had never appeared to be such a lack of work- 
ers whose hands and brains were trained by years of 
apprenticeship to do exacting mechanical work. 

“The situation was met in the only possible way. In- 
vention met it. Machinery came. Machinery leaped 
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“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Well, don’t you get so dizzy with delight that you for- 
get to obey orders or you'll be out of luck! We won’t let 
you go to the next war! Allright, step along!” 

Murphy the Third, with a sheepish grin, stepped along 
and a laugh of relief swept down the long line. He was not 
going to be pinched after all! He had only forgotten his 
name. In the joyous excitement of the moment, the big 
moment of realization for which his being had hankered 
and hungered for months, turning restlessly round and 
round on itself like a squirrel in a cage, he forgot every- 
thing—down to his very name. 

And they all forgot! They had been instructed carefully 
and they all forgot. They called out their identification 
numbers or they bawled out “‘Here!”” Or they mumbled 
a surname or they lost their voices altogether or they shot 
up that gangplank without a word, taking no chances 
those last few feet of the war. Until finally the embar- 
kation officer, broiling in the hot sun and his efforts to 
keep his lists straight and the line moving with speed— 
for he was trying to break a record that day—lifted up 
his voice in a yell of wrath and despair: 

“Halt! Don’t you fellows know your own names? Can’t 
you speak above a whisper? Where’s the entraining officer 
of this company anyhow?” 

“Here, sir!’’ came a voice at his side. 
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“Captain, did you instruct these men to call out 
their names as they passed—their last names first 
and their first names last?” 

“Yes, sir, they were so instructed.” 

“Well, instruct them over again. Pass the word down 
the line. Tell them to sing it out—use their lungs—or I’ll 
pitch them into the crick.’”’ The “‘crick”’ in this case was 
the few feet of oily churned water that separated the pier 
from the ship. The men grinned. The column flowed on. 

“It’s the darnedest thing,’ remarked the embarkation 
officer, checking rhythmically, ‘‘the way these fellows get 
lockjaw the minute they step foot on that gangplank. 
They get so excited that they clean forget their orders, 
their Hi—stop that man! Come back—you! Yes, 
you're the fellow I mean! What’s your name?”’ 

And so it went on. 


Jeweled Minutes at Brest 


T BREST, the largest concentration center and embarka- 
tion camp for troops that the world has yet seen—there 
a pool of seventy thousand home-going troops is constantly 
maintained—the excitement of the men was the same. 
The exhilaration, the emotion of those final moments in 
France was so powerful that veterans forgot their instruc- 
tions and fumbled like raw recruits. Here where in a single 
day twenty thousand men are often embarked a rigid 
system prevails. Big ships like the Leviathan enter, dis- 
charge their cargoes, take aboard troops and are off again 
inside of twelve hours. Each minute is conserved like a 
jowel. It has to be. For the amount of coal such a monster 
consumes per hour is stupendous. 
The value of the loss of two or three 
hours would buy a lady a handsome 
string of pearls in the Rue de la Paix. 
Accordingly every move in the em- 
barkation process is worked out be- 
forehand with'the precision of a 
tournament game of chess—with the 
result that as many as five thousand 
men have filed in front of the em- 
barkation officer and been officially 
ticked off in less than an hour. 

At Brest they have worked ‘out 
the following system for checking the 
troops through the gate: As the sol- 
dier, pack on back, marches in front 
of the embarkation officer, the latter, 
reading from his list, calls a surname; 
the ownerresponds with his first name 
and the identification is complete. 

Thus: ‘‘Battle!” shouts the 
embarkation officer. ‘‘ William,” 
completes the soldier before him; 
“‘“McGorary’’—‘‘Michael’’; ‘‘ Pos- 
en’’ — ‘‘Oscar”’; ‘‘Ivis”’ — ‘“‘ Robert 
L.”’; ‘‘Pantozzi’’?—‘‘ Vincent.” 

The stream flows by just as fast as 
the officer can pronounce the names 
until a hitch occurs. Such a tie-up 
happened the day I was in Brest.’ It 
was a brilliant summer morning. 
The sun, that royal old Bolshevik 
slacker, who during the winter 
months visited Brest about as often 
as the ex-Kaiser visited his front 
line, now that the war and the winter 
were over was actually showing his 
face and bathing the sea, the earth 
and the air and the thousands upon 
thousands of moving khaki-clad 
troops in a flood of radiant light. 
Larks burst into rhapsody above 
flowery meadows. A light breeze 
rustled the lucid young green of the 
trees. On the pier flags fluttered, 
bands played. And far up the road, 
as far as the eye could reach, they 
were marching; marching American 
troops, a whole division, on their 
very last hike in France, from Pon- 
tanezen to the sea. 

From the staff automobile I 
watched that long, brown, serpentine 
column as it twisted round bends in 
the road, undulated over bridges, 
disappeared behind houses and sud- 
denly swung into vision right before 
me, heralded by a chant of fresh 
young voices and the rhythmic shuf- 
fling of thousands of marching feet. 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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HE Horace Judkins 
[Vas the ship chosen to 

convey Elmer Higgins, 
salvor of the Black Python, back to his 
native shores. Her chief officer, Mr. 
Stark—Stark’s boy, Elmer called hin— 
was by great good luck a fellow townsman 
of Elmer’s. 

Mr. Stark testified that some jinx had 
been hung on the Judkins at her birth. 
She was one of these babies that had been 
built in sixty-five days and rebuilt—after 
one disastrous trip north of Iceland—in 
one hundred and twenty more. Her rivets 
had been driven, said Stark’s boy, by ex- 
button makers out for records, who had 
given each rivet a love tap and passed on. 
They were followed up by a couple of ship 
inspectors fresh from college who were 
learning to distinguish ships from angle- 
worms, and these inspectors had let them 
tap in four thousand a day. In conse- 
quence, with all her other ailments, she 
had a skin disease into the bargain and 
her plates were likely to peel off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

“T tell you she’s just basted together,” 
he shouted. 

“‘That’s nothing,’ said Elmer in sooth- 
ing tones. ‘‘I wish I could have had you 
aboard that last ship of mine and then 
you might have talked. Why, the whole 
engine went walking aft at each stroke, 
and me all sole alone in the engine room. 
Yes, sir, that engine walked aft just the 
way a cranky rocking-chair will when the 
old lady gets interested.” 

“Engine room!” said Stark’s boy 
gloomily. ‘‘There is another example of 
my luck. George Haskins is chief engi- 
neer of this packet. You know him, George 
Haskins?” 

“Jest as well as I know myself.” 

“Well, I have been going with his 
daughter off and on. IknowI can tell you 
this and it won’t go any further.” 

“Aha! So Sade is the bright particular 
morning star,’ said Elmer. They were 
walking the bridge of the Horace Judkins, 
steaming out of Quiberon Bay in company 
with a long string of empties. 

“‘T want to know! There’s always some 
kind of a coincidence tacked to a red- 
headed woman. I never knew it to fail. 
Just you think what a funny world—in 
one way—this is. _Here we meet on the 
other side of it, so to speak, and we have 
both been kissed by the same woman. 
Ain’t that something?”’ 

“What are you giving us?” 

“JT can make you green with jealousy, 
young man, without half trying. You 
know when I come away from home this last time, Jen was 
away to college and Pearl was so kind of broken up she 
couldn’t seem to muster strength to come down to the 
wharf to see me off. Now comes the funny part. Your 
young woman was there—well, it was a mere happen-so, 
I guess. Say, she is prettier than all creation, ain’t she? 
So she see me standing to one side and a little down in the 
mouth, as was only natural; and she singled me out of the 
crowd and came right up and put her arms round me and 
kissed me square as a die.” 

“‘She’s too free altogether that way, I tell her,’’ muttered 
Stark’s boy, clouding up. 

“Don’t tell me that,”’ rejoined Elmer. ‘“‘She has jest set 
about using her judgment the way any up-and-coming girl 
will. It’s Nature’s way. Why, it wasn’t only day before 
yesterday, seems as though, when that girl was going round 
bare-legged—Spindle Shanks, I called her; and whether 
she was kissed or not was jest a question of compassion. 
And then before a man can turn round once, I was going 
to say, she fills out and lets her skirts down and has a 
set-to with her hair—you know, balls it up and thumbs a 
little mite of it out over her cheek for a dewlap—and bless 
my soul! Now! When she does a thing like that on the 
impulse of the moment it’s next door to the Song of 
Solomon. And if a man wasn’t so constituted that he 
could reason it out, yea and nay, he might be tempted to 
think that new wine had creeped into the old bottle. I 
don’t know when I’ve had anything steal over me the way 
that did for sheer enjoyment. 

“«*Sade,’ I says, ‘what would you call that?’ 


“On the Winch! Now! Give Herthe Steam! Hal Put the Screws to Her, Boys! 
Another Little Inch and She’s Ours! Sway Together Now!’’ 


‘««Rlmer,’ she says, ‘I guess it’s kismet.’ 

““«Sade,’ I says, ‘you’re not one of the kind that butter 
wouldn’t melt in their mouth, I know, and you are just as 
full of red-flaming patriotism as you can hold, but you 
can’t stand up there and tell me that anything so down- 
right sweet as that was jest a part of doing your share. 
Now, who was it you had in mind?’ 

“¢ Well, sir,’ shesaid, ‘if youmust know, you old mischief- 
maker’—Sade and I never did mince our words—‘maybe 
it was Gregory Stark.’”’ 

“‘Starboard!’’ roared the mate of the Judkins to his 
quartermaster; and with a face of royal purple he said 
hoarsely to the old cadet: “You're telling me a pack of 
lies, Elmer.” 

“Gospel,” said Elmer, tamping his pipe. ‘‘Do you think 
I would go about at my time of life making my brags 
about being kissed by a pretty woman if I couldn’t do it 
with my hand on a stack of Bibles a mile high? ‘I guess 
it’s kismet,’ she says,’’ chuckled the old cadet. “It’s a 
mystery to me where they get hold of these outlandish 
expressions they make use of. There ain’t rime or reason 
in it, I say.’’ 

“‘T haven’t got a ghost of a show with her,” said Stark’s 
boy morosely. ‘‘Not with this jinx working overtime. Her 
old man can’t see me, for one thing. Haskins. He remem- 
bers me driving that coal wagon, and he can’t get it out of 
his head that that’s what I ought to be doing now. Then 
again Sade is notional, and she says now she won’t marry 
me until I have master’s papers. ‘Walking my own 
quarter-deck,’ is the way she puts it. What’s the use of 
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mind. Say, what are you threatening » 


The engineer spat viciously on a steam pipe. What 
was the deck but a race of dreamers, or even scholars? 
What are you going to look for from a set of men who never 
dirty their hands and go round with books under their arms 
spying at the heavens—for all their calculations coming 
out God knows where at the end. Whereas if a single bolt 
is awry in the engine the thing comes to a stop. 

“They are just so many fools, the way I look at it,” he 
ground out; “‘and that young Stark is the biggest of 
the lot.” 

“Well, it’s an old saying that every man has a fool 
tucked up his sleeve, whether he knows it or not,” said 
Elmer smoothly, and squinted into the bowl of his pipe. 

“The Old Man just came back here and told me to cut 
in all twelve nozzles,”’ shrieked the chief. ‘‘‘What’s she 
turning up?’ he says. ‘Seventy-two,’ says I. ‘Give her 
eighty,’ he says, just like that. ‘She hasn’t got steerage 
way on her.’”’ 

“No more she hadn’t,”’ said the old cadet. 

“We must think we twirl that shaft over with our 
fingers,’’ grumbled the engineer. 

In theory the propeller should worm its way through the 
water like a bolt going through a nut. And the amount 
that it falls short of this, which any citizen would naturally 
think considerable, the engineers call the slip. With the 
screw half out of water this slip is worst when the shaft 
revolves under a full head of steam. 

But if the chief cut down steam deliberately to favor his 
department he would enrage the captain, who wanted a 
quick voyage regardless of the oil consumption. The oil 
was no affair of his. 

“T suppose you’ve still got a tablespoonful of oil some- 
where laid away in your bottoms?”’ Elmer ventured. 

““Maybe I have,”’ George Haskins answered grimly. 

Nobody knew what his resources were. At no time 
did he say in round numbers how many barrels of oil he 
had left, and the deck felt it too delicate a matter to ask 
him outright for figures.’ - el 

That would be, in ship’s practice, like asking a casual 
acquaintance how much money he had in his pockets. 
But the deck did not deny itself the bliss to which its 
ignorance entitled it. Taking its cue from the mate, Mr. 
Stark, it whistled its way through those wet watches, 
while the engineer’s jowl grew blue and hiseyesad. Day 
by day the noon fix showed her steaming shorter and 
shorter runs; and the chief’s noon report betrayed a 
heavier and heavier oil consumption. 

“We will be spinning round here like a dead leaf, 
with all the sap out of us,” he yelled at Stark on the ninth 
day, when they had made good scarcely a hundred miles 
from noon to noon. ‘‘Can’t you do better than that?”’ 

“You are shoving her; I am only steering her,” replied 
the mate cheerfully. , 

When Elmer joined him on the bridge that night Stark’s 
boy curled his salt-laden mustache and whispered: ‘That 
old fox in the engine room knows what he is about, Elmer. 
He isn’t going to let a cyclone or two smother him.” 
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“He is one of these mysterious kind,” said Elmer. 
“Still, Iam looking for him to overreach any time now.” 

It was another screaming SSE night and the ship was 
making heavy weather. Now and again she shot out over 
a sea and then her empty hull hovered and came down 
with a resounding thump, as if she had pounded her fore- 
foot on a beach. At such times she shook from stem to 
stern like a truck on a cobbly road and was struck dead in 
her tracks, the whine of the turbine dying out and gather- 
ing impulse again but slowly. These stoppages were like 
drops of blood abstracted from the chief’s heart. 

Gusts of wind caused the ship to reel and slide away to 
leeward like a gull sleeping on its wing spread. Unable to 
look into that murk at all, the mate from time to time 
opened the throat of the eight-inch bell-chime whistle, 
though he was in mid-Atlantic. 

“ Ain’t that a sad kind of a bellow?”’ Elmer grunted as 
the mate was withdrawing his arm from the whistle cord. 
“Sad enough, that is. Speaking of sad things, I looked in 
on that chief to-night, and if ever I saw a man the picture 
of dejection —— He’s worrying himself sick or he’s acting 
his part plaguey well, one or the other.” 

“He will ery ‘wolf’ once too often,’’ muttered the mate. 

They became aware of a third figure on the bridge 
beside them. 

It was the chief engineer himself—dripping, without 
oilskins, his hair and cheeks running water. He looked 
as desperate as a rejected lover. 

‘Listen to that,” he cried with a profound sigh. ‘‘It 
ain’t no exertion to it to blow. It’s laughing; taking 
money out of a poor man’s pocket; as good as telling me 
to pack my bag. What was I to do, I ask you?” he yelled, 
turning savagely on Stark. “If I took too much oil off 
that Black Arrow, these people at home would say: ‘What 
are you packing it back here for after we packed it over 
there for use in foreign waters? Hey? We told you to 
take enough. That don’t mean more’n enough, nor less’n 
enough. Find out what winds you’re going to get. Look 
at the clouds—ask God, and then take enough.’”’ 

**So you haven’t taken enough?” said the chief officer, 
turning away coldly. 

“Did I say I hadn’t?”’ cried the engineer with a glance 
of hatred. ‘‘It’s easy enough for you single men to talk. 
You wait till you have shouldered a family!” 

“T am ready to begin,’’ Stark began more heartily; but 
the engineer made some kind of mad gesture in the dark 
and vanished. 

By now he was like a doctor with a dying patient; his 
coat off, himself always at hand day and night, ready to 
take her pulse, alert for new symptoms. It was a duel of 
the steam against the wind and of the disheveled chief 
against the demon in the west. But steam depended upon 
oil, and oil went spinning into the fire boxes at an average 
of forty-five barrels to the watch. The wind had all the 
best of it. It blew out of the bottomless pit. After a wet 
semicycle, SE to NW, it would die out, amble round into 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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in the billiard room of the Crown 

- Hotel, in Bombay. Hilliard, an 
American animal painter, was on the 
way round the world, with plenty of 
leisure and an almost equal expense 
account. India was good to come to 
again. He was only two days off ship, 
but Bombay was reopening to him with 
unexpected relish. 

He had spent two years in India on 
a former trip, traveling alone for the 
most part, up to Peshawar and beyond. 
He had found himself curiously grown 
out of Japan on this second trip round, 
many delectable memories not panning 
out, after five years of absence; in fact, 
Japan was a good deal like a return to 
one’s boyhood house. It proved dimin- 
utive, contracted, inadequate, apart 
from sentimental reasons. China was 
the same old inscrutable monster. Hil- 
liard had never been particularly at- 
tracted to China. 

So he had come into India from the 
Bombay side without much anticipa- 
tion; and yet everything was better 
than he dreamed. The five-year absence 
had keyed him to a much finer point 
of appreciation. The moving multi- 
colored throng—English, native and 
half-caste life—the whole pageant was 
probably telling the same story as be- 
fore; but he was awakened now tomore 
reality. 

Only Glossop, the remittance man, 
was the same, watching the world go 
by as mournfully as ever. Here was 
a younger son, now middle-aged, who 
occupied the same apartment at the 
Crown Hotel as when Hilliard had 
passed before. Glossop apparently was 
not much the worse for his rather pon- 
derous quarterly income, which, it was 
said, would stop instantly if he left 
Bombay Province. He had succeeded 
in making his world in Lower India for 
a decade or more; in fact, since his 
family had sent him out from England 
with orders not to come back. 

“They won’t let me go up in the 
Hills,’’ was the old plaint. “They con- 
fine me to Bombay and vicinity, hoping 
T’ll die quicker. I’ve told ’em this isn’t 
a year-round climate for a white man; but they don’t care. 
If I shouldn’t be at my bankers’ at noon on the third day 
of each month fH 

Glossop never ceased to shudder when he arrived at 
this point; and always the next moment, no matter where 
he was, his right hand would reach for a chit and he would 
comfort himself with a cold drink. Glossop knew every- 
body. He expressed himself glad to see Hilliard again, 
but changed the subject at once and mourned that no one 
ever stayed but himself, 

“They all pass through here—this room, part of the 
world’s highway. All the travelers pass through the 
Crown Hotel billiard room, quite the same as through 
the Oakland Ferry Building out of Frisco, or past Aden 
or the Big Rock of Spain. . By the way, Hilliard, 
Cantrell is here.”’ 

Hilliard had scarcely heard him. He was putting him- 
self into Glossop’s place. Incidentally this was Hilliard’s 
peculiar gift. The American was wondering at the really 
astonishing bit of order poor Glossop had brought to his 
scandalous outcast affairs. Here was a man who saw the 
world go by, yet was altogether unfitted by birth and 
training to take an active part. He seemed actually 
interested in the affairs of all others, and resumed con- 
versation with Hilliard as if from yesterday, instead of 
half a decade. Here was pathos if not drama—a man not 
supposed to be in charge of himself at all; a man paid to 
stay away from England, and yet quite astonishingly 
making the best of a set of sick and artificial affairs. 
Glossop mentioned Cantrell a second time. 

“T don’t know him,” said Hilliard. 

“‘He’ll be in presently. Where have you been to miss 
Cantrell? He’s everywhere; but—oh; yes—he’s hard to 
get at. Fortune inextinguishable, you know; forgets it 
days at a time. Drifts by here every two years or so; 
can’t find anything interesting, he says; sits regularly at 
one of these cane tables every two years, staring at the 
nilgai skins, drinking sometimes wine, sometimes water, 
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staring at the blue cow heads over yonder. Gad! What 
does he see in them like that? Goes everywhere there’s 
blood on the ground—seeks dangers, looking for a sort of 
legitimate suicide, they say; but nothing scathes him.” 

Hilliard was still more interested in the remittance 
man. This was poor Glossop at his best, making pictures 
of the world as it passed by. Rather neat little pictures, 
his mind made; not deep, but characteristic. Just now 
he tapped Hilliard’s knee. 

“Ten years Cantrell has been coming. He must be 
forty now. I knew him back home. I knew him, a blithe, 
fresh-faced boy, when he found an English girl to match. 
Clean-blooded they were, and young—sort of inevitables 
to each other right away. Couldn’t remember that they 
had just met. Seemed to belong always after the first day. 
Stirred up everything, and all that. Only she A 

Hilliard held his breath right here. He found a deep 
delight because Glossop didn’t finish. He didn’t want to 
know what had happened to the English girl. It was too 
poignant, the way Glossop brought it out. Certainly Can- 
trell was alone. No man would make five trips round the 
world in ten years and stare at the nilgai skins of the 
Crown Hotel with this sort of regularity, if his romance 
had prospered. 

That evening Cantrell and Hilliard were brought to- 
gether by the remittance man, who vanished almost 
instantly, leaving them in a silence supposed to be painful, 
at Cantrell’s particular cane table. Hilliard was ten years 
younger. At first, he felt younger still. The big English- 
man stared at the nilgai skins. He had acknowledged 
acquaintance, offered refreshment, and lapsed off into his 
own affairs. Most men would have thought it insolence; 
but Hilliard could forget himself enough to sit it out, 
though every nerve was required, and an impersonal point 
of view. 

He was putting himself in Cantrell’s place, though there 
was little enough of data to work with—a man who for 
many years had thrown himself into tight places, out of 
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room with the great book opened out on a marble table 
that was cold the year round. There were many pictures; 
many, many pictures of all beasts—woodcuts and copies 
of paintings and ink sketchings—ante-camera days, you 
know. All those pictures are still here 3? 

Cantrell blew a thin diffusion of smoke from his lungs 
and touched the third button down from the throat of his 
gray-green shirt. 

“One above all,” he added. “It was the frontispiece. 
All the story of creation on one page. Man, beautiful man, 
in the center; all the tree animals on branches round him; 
the deeps drained off at his feet; many monsters visible or 
intimated; the air alive with wings—finches up to condors. 
That picture sank deep, Hilliard; so deep that in absent- 
minded moments I half expected to find India like that.’’ 

There were no better hours of life than these when 
Cantrell Sahib let himself speak. 

“T haven’t found the animals and birds and monsters 
all packed on one page,” he added, “‘but high lights here 
and there in India; so I always come back. I have often 
caught myself asking what the pull is about, you know, as 
I catch myself taking ship for Bombay again. Oh, I say, 
Hilliard, did you ever get over to the lotus lakes?’ 

“Not close,’’ Hilliard said softly. 

“There’s a night wind there, and a tree—I could find 
it again—with peacock feathers underneath, enough to 
lie on for the night; and those night winds steal by from 
over the pools of the lotus lakes. And the roses of 
Kashmir, Hilliard? You have surely been up in the rose 
valleys where natives have cultured rose types for forty 
generations; where they press out a ton of petals for a 
pound of essential oil? And that’s where the big mountains 
stand by; no end to the trails 4 

It was always the elusive thing that Cantrell didn’t say 
which left Hilliard’s mind free to build his own pictures. 
What he liked best of all was his own mysterious impulse 
to sit tight for twenty or thirty minutes, that first night, 
while Cantrell stared at the nilgai skins. He never would 
forget; yet he never saw them quite the same again— 
those indescribable lines on Cantrell’s face, when it 
softened suddenly after all the staring silence, and the 
offer came forth to travel together. This moment had 
pleased the artist in Hilliard full-length; but there was a 
lot more to it, which he felt rather than understood. 

Meantime Cantrell, as a companion, as a man along, 
the sportsman whom the British tiger hunters had passed 
upon as invincible—meaning what Americans express as 
dead game—was showing up flawlessly day by day. . It 
was mighty rich to the American; so much so that he 
hadn’t risked many useless words. All his own latent best 
was called to the surface; the hidden reserves, which the 
many human contacts do not touch upon and which rest 
and replenish a man when they are drawn to action. 


They had reached a nameless little village, thinking 
only to pass the night. Cantrell had been gone two hours, 
talking with an ancient wise man. He returned, with a 
queer laugh. 

“‘Tt’s the end of the world—this village. 
here,” he said. 

Hilliard looked up from the supper fire. They were just 
outside the raggedest kind of small town. Embers still 


All trails end 
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gleamed under the white ash of the fire. Hilliard stirred 
them, the better to look into Cantrell’s face. 

“The man paths end within five minutes’ walk in the 
bamboo on the north,’”’ Cantrell added. ‘‘It’s the bottom 
after that—a nest of little rivers; the place of hidden paths. 
The old wise man under the peepul tree said that only 
the most primitive of man things dwell in the town 
here—so near. It appears true. They blanch at the jungle 

mention. They speak of intolerable heat, of 
fever and pestilence and blood-letting—past all 
else, of the numerous forms of violent death.” 
Cantrell was nodding his head like the old wise 
man. Hilliard listened with interest, because he 
knew it was almost a transliteration—his friend 
using English almost exactly in the order and 
arrangement he had heard the old man speak. He 
turned now, with fresh interest, to the jungle. He 
recalled it from the slight eminence at sundown; it had 
looked denser and stranger than the country they had 
passed through. It was a sea of grass bamboo averaging 
fourteen feet in height, standing root to root, from horizon 
to horizon, all golden green. From the hill he had looked 
down as from an elevated shore at the surface of the jungle, 
the tops close together and as regular as massed plumes. 

“Tt’s all uncharted, except to the animals,’ Cantrell 
pursued. ‘“‘The old wise man allowed that anything we 
have felt of the heat of the sun is only a suggestion of what 
we should find if we went deep into the grass from here. 
He calls it blight—pure burning-glass focalization. More- 
over, he says the people here dare not draw blood, even for 
food—as the blood-eating animals come close to the edge, 
even when they cut their fingers. 

“Yes?” said Hilliard queerly. 

Cantrell added: 

“He said it wasn’t safe to have nosebleed in the village 
here—for it brought the beasts in; and the nights were 
enough to chill 
the blood, when 
the hunting af- 
fairs were car- 
ried on close— 
whimpers and 

(Continued on 
Page 117) 


This Particular Town in the Bundelkhand Was 
the Chosen Habitat of the Python 
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N THE autumn’ of 1883 a new minister to Japan 
I was appointed in the person of Mr. A. Davydoff, 
counselor of our embassy in London, who had pre- 
viously for some time occupied the post of diplomatic 


’ agent in Bulgaria. Upon his 
arrival at Tokio the term of 
my servicein Japan cametoan 
end, and I might have started 
at once for home if my suc- 
cessor had not asked me to 
stay with him as his guest a 
couple of weeks longer, so as 
to initiate him more fully 
into the intricacies of the 
political situation in Japan 
and to facilitate his début in 
the social world of Tokio. I 
gladly complied with his re- 
quest, the more so as it gave 
me a chance to gather from 
his lips a great deal of infor- 
mation about our Near East- 
ern affairs, in regard to which, 
as it turned out, we enter- 
tained very much the same 
views. 

He told me that when he 
had his farewell audience of 
the Emperor, His Majesty 
had spoken of the unsatisfac- 
tory state of things in Bul- 
garia and had _ incidentally 
mentioned that it was his 
intention to appoint me to 
the post of diplomatic agent 
at. Sofia as soon as another 
appointment could be found 
for the actual incumbent of 
the post. From what Mr. 
Davydoff told me of the sit- 
uation in Bulgaria I did not 
conceive a very favorable im- 
pression of the part I was 
expected to play in the further 
development of our Near 
Eastern policy should my 
appointment to that post 
really take place. In the meantime, however, having been 
granted several months’ leave of absence I was in no 
hurry to look out for another appointment, and so I made 
up my mind to spend a month or so on my way home at 
Washington on a visit to the family of my former chief. 

I found the Struve family comfortably installed in the 
fine house built some years before by the beautifier of the 
city of Washington, Mr. Shepherd, familiarly. called Boss 
Shepherd. He had been commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and as such he had done a great deal toward 
making Washington what it is now, one of the most beau- 
tiful towns, if not the most beautiful town, in the world. 
He had been extremely popular, but had experienced some 
financial reverses that had compelled him to leave Wash- 
ington for Mexico in seeking to make a new fortune. I do 
not know whether he succeeded in this, but a couple of 
years later, when I was Chargé d’Affaires, he paid a visit 
to Washington and met with a very enthusiastic popular 
reception, including a torchlight procession in his honor. 
In the meantime his house had been placed in the hands 
of an agent and had been rented for a term of years to 
the Russian Legation. 

M. de Struve, his charming and extremely clever and 
interesting wife, and their family of four sweet little girls 
and a baby boy, I found were very popular, and Madame 
de Struve in her carryall, with the five little children and 
their little Japanese friend, Djuri Saigo, had become quite 
an institution, and were to be seen every day driving in the 
beautiful avenues bordered with shade trees or in the road 
leading into the country known as Pierce’s Mill Road. 

The little Japanese boy was the eldest son of General 
Saigo, later created Marquis Saigo, Minister of War and 
one of the leading statesmen of Japan. All of us—I mean 
the Struve family and myself—had always been on the 
most friendly terms with the family of General Saigo, and 
so it came about that the general’s little son, who was of 
about the same age as the eldest Struve girl, became a 
daily visitor at the legation as a playmate of the children, 
and then began to learn to speak Russian and to share the 
children’s lessons. In short, when the day of the depar- 
ture of the Struve family for America was decided upon, 
little Djuri became quite disconsolate and declared he 
would not be separated from them and wanted to accom- 
pany them wherever they went. His parents at first were 
naturally opposed to this plan, but the poor boy became 
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so hopelessly sad and dejected that it began to affect his 
health quite seriously and the doctors advised them to let 
him have his will. The Struves were very glad to take him 
with them, as the children had become greatly attached 
to him and he had already become quite one of the family. 
He was a remarkably intelligent, admirably brought up 
and well-mannered child, lively and gay, and at the same 
time fulk of a certain reserve and childish dignity. In 
observing him in the society of the other children one 
could not help being impressed with the way he seemed 
to feel that he had the honor and dignity of his country 
and nation to uphold among strangers. Subsequently he 
accompanied the Struve family to Russia when they went 
home ;on leave of absence, and returned with them to 
Washington, where he ultimately died, most tenderly 
nursed by Madame de Struve with a true mother’s care. 
The poor child’s death in a foreign land, surrounded by 
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hopelessly perturbed conditions, the first place must be 
allotted to the high qualities of the Emperor’s personal 
character; invaluable in a sovereign invested with illimited 
power—his straightforward honesty, his faithfulness to 
those he trusted, his inaccessibility to court influences and 
intrigues of whatsoever kind. These qualities gained him 
the entire devotion and fidelity of all those to whom he 
had once given his confidence, and who in their turn could 
implicitly rely on his staunch support. In the dearth of 
eminent personalities in modern Russia it was not an easy 
task for the new Sovereign to make a choice of men he 
could intrust with the conduct of affairs, and it is not to be 
wondered at that in this he was not always successful. It 
is greatly to his credit that when he had reason to hold 
that a statesman he had chosen himself or inherited from 
his father, like the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers, 
deserved his confidence, he would keep him in power to 
the end. 

In this respect he followed in the footsteps of his great 
ancestress, the Empress Catharine II, who certainly was a 
past mistress in statecraft. When asked by the French 
Ambassador by what mysterious charm she managed to 
govern such an immense empire with apparently so little 
trouble and effort she replied: ‘‘The secret is a very simple 
one indeed: I take great care in choosing the men to whom 
I intend to give important posts, but once I have appointed 
to a post a man whom I consider worthy of my confidence 
I keep him in his post to the end of his life. Everybody 
knows it, and therefore nobody tries to intrigue against 
him, and that saves me a world of trouble.” 

“But suppose,”’ the ambassador continued, ‘‘that not- 
withstanding all Your Majesty’s superior penetration and 
knowledge of men your choice had fallen on a man who 
turned out to fall short of your expectations?”’ 
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“Then,” the Empress retorted, ‘‘it would not have been 
his fault, but mine; and therefore it would not have been 
a sufficient reason for me for depriving him of his post, and 
I would simply give him an assistant who could make good 
his shortcomings.” 

In one of his appointments the Emperor was particu- 
larly fortunate. That was the appointment of Sergius 


‘Witte, first as Minister of Roads and Public Works, and 


then as Minister of Finance. This remarkable man, a 
truly self-made man, who from very modest beginnings 
had worked up his way to the highest position in the state 
unaided by any influence whatsoever, thanks solely to his 
own strength of will and superior intellect, towered head 
and shoulders above the crowd of respectable nonentities 
forming the upper stratum of the bureaucracy—that is to 
say, the elements to which under existing conditions of 
Russian political life the Sovereign’s choice was necessarily 
limited. To understand and appreciate fully the meaning 
and the extent of Witte’s personal success it is necessary 
to take into account the fact that in a society like the 
Russian, dominated by a, so to speak, communistic mental 
attitude—“‘une société ad base communautaire,” as that 
famous French writer Edmond Demolins has it in his 
remarkable book, To What is Due the Superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons?—there is not only no admiration for nor 
even toleration of any superiority rising above the dead 
level of average mediocrity, and that victory in the struggle 
against the general conspiracy of envious mediocrity is 
within the grasp only of the strongest will and the finest 
intellect. 

It is the undying merit of Alexander III that he saw and 
appreciated the inestimable value of Witte’s services to 
the state and that he gave him his firm support until the 
end. Had he lived he certainly never would have parted 
with that great statesman, 
and between them they 
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wouldsurely have preserved 
Russia from ruin and dis- 
integration; and no less 
surely the world would 
have been spared the catas- 
trophe of the great war, the 
disastrous consequences of 
which do not seem to be 
realized as yet to their full 
and sinister extent. 

Witte being in spite of all 
his faults and shortcomings 
a truly great man, the num- 
ber of his enemies was le- 
gion, especially in both 
extreme camps—that of 
the reactionaries as well as 

_that of the revolutionaries. 
Being a most whole-hearted 
and loyal patriot he was ac- 
cused of being a traitor. 
Being by nature and by 
conviction himself rather 
an autocrat he was accused 
of trying to undermine the 
monarchy—this relates,. of 
course, to the time of Nich- 
olas Il—of. being secretly 
in league with the revolu- 
tionaries, and so on. Being 
the author of the manifesto 
of October 17, 1915, em- 
bodying the grant of a con- 
stitution, he was accused 
by the revolutionaries of 
being an enemy of liberty 
and of the people. By the 
liberal parties, who refused 
him their countenance 
when he had succeeded in 
obtaining from Nicholas IT 
his consent to the grant of 
a moderate constitution by 
assuring the Emperor that 
this concession would rally 
to his throne the support of 
these parties, he was ac- 
cused of being shifty, of 
being what is called a “‘trim- 
mer.” He had to be, be- 
cause since the death of 
Alexander III, having lost 
his loyal and unflinching 
support, there was no other 
means of maintaining him- 
self in power. He was ac- 
cused of an immoderate 
ambition to return to power 
after the assassination of 
Stolypin during the last few 
years of Nicholas IT’s reign. 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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ESPITE the domestic scene of the previous night 
D and the growing cloud over her fair fortunes 

Rosamonde just would go to Mrs. van Laerens’ 
and join the Comrade Sisterhood in its adora- 
tion of Professor Walter 
Syle. The Turribul Tem- 
pered Mr. Vallant had 
gone to his office before 
the ladies of his household 
arose; neither Rosamonde 
nor her cousin had slept 
very well, as was confessed 
at a bedside breakfast. 

Life’s current, which 
had run smoothly enough 
at Plainview, was becom- 
ing crooked and compli- 
eated for Emily. Just 
before going to the den- 
tist’s she got Oliver on 
the telephone and was 
cheered by his hearty ac- 
ceptance of Rosamonde’s 
invitation to dinner that 
evening. But she was 
worried about her head- 
strong little cousin who 
swore by all her gods of 
wood and tin that she 
would go where she 
pleased, Merlin or no Mer- 
lin, and that Emily should 
go with her. 

As a result of it all at the 
hour of three the young 
women, discreetly guarded 
by Mrs. Finnessey, were 
wheeled in a procession of 
plutocratie vehicles 
through the Van Laerens’ 
baronial gate and up to the 
frosty facade of the Van 
Laerens’ town house. 
Coats of sable, ermine, 
monkey skin, coon skin 
and seal were advancing, 
borne on dainty shoul- 
ders, filing past the brazen 
doors and into the great 
foyer where noble gentle- 
men in livery directed 
the procession up the wide 
staircase and into the 
golden drawing-room on 
the second floor. 

“The furs at least are 
Russian,” observed Emily 
to Rosamonde, whereat 
Mrs. Finnessey nudged her 
and said “Sh!” Emily 
hated being hushed by 
Mrs. Finnessey. 

At the drawing-room 
door Mrs. van Laerens 
shook hands and gave 
everyone her long-faced 
cynic smile. 

“‘How do you do, Rosa,” 
she addressed Mrs. Val- 
lant, then whispered: “‘I hope your husband’s furious. 
Mineis. Get a program and find yourself a seat.”’ 

The admirable Finnessey found three gilt chairs well to 
the fore near a small dais which was appropriately covered 
with a red-velvet carpet. Several young ladies wearing the 
uniform of freedom, which same is a smock frock, passed 
up and down the aisles offering programs. The exercises 
were to be fashionably brief, according to the announce- 
ment; Madame Snarki, operatic soprano, would sing 
Russian folk songs, Professor Syle would lecture on The 
Demigod Fallacy, and there would be fifteen minutes of 
general discussion. Meanwhile the Sisterhood came troop- 
ing in to cast down thousands of dollars’ worth of sables 
and find advantageous seating space. 

““How-do-you-do?’’ murmured Mrs. Finnessey at reg- 
ular intervals, going off like a cuckoo clock as she bowed 
right and left to the great ladies in whom she bartered. 
Mrs. Charlemagne Droon, daring as usual in an afternoon 
frock of lizard green, came in with two indefinite females 
and took the seats just in front of Mrs. Finnessey’s class 
in emancipation. Mrs. Droon, who seldom appeared in 
public without somebody to flirt with, looked uncom- 
fortable for a moment, then she turned and spied the 


The Situation Was Apparent. 
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party behind her. ‘‘Hello, Rosa!” she cried; then, ‘‘ How- 
do-you-do, Mrs. Finnessey. Isn’t it thrilling?” 

“Perfectly thrilling!’ agreed Rosamonde, rather  flat- 
tered at the attention. 

“There ought to be an uprising of some sort,’’ said one 
of the indefinite ladies. 

““Yes,”’ remarked Mrs. Droon, evidently with intent to 
snub. ‘‘But.isn’t it full of hard words!” 

“Tt’s dreadfully deep,’’ said Rosamonde, hoping ap- 
parently that Mrs. Droon wasn’t going to quiz her on the 
phraseology. 

“But deep things are always thrilling. Do you know 
what a soviet is? It’s something they wear when they go 
into battle, isn’t it?”’ 

Rosamonde was stumped. 

“Tt’s a sort of committee,’ said Emily, coming to the 
rescue. 

“Oh, my dear! You’ve gone into it very earnestly, 
haven’t you?” Her intonation indicated that Emily 
wasn’t quite right. ‘‘I’m dreadfully ignorant about any- 
thing political. My husband says I ought to vote; but 
the polling places are so badly ventilated, don’t you think? 
My word, if that isn’t Flora Hannibal!’’ “Mrs. Droon’s 
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round him as they would round a novelty in male toe 
dancing. His speech seemed to miss fire on the suave 
gold-enameled beams of Mrs. van Laerens’ drawing-room. 
Much as Emily Ray despised his calling she despised 
more the silly clique that had brought him there, 

“But we have passed the age of myth,’ he was thunder- 
ing on. ‘‘The demigods of to-day are self-appointed and 
self-estimated. They call themselves, if you please, bosses, 
presidents, general managers, field marshals, kaisers, chief 
executives. The intellectuals are constantly amused by 
ingenious editorials to the effect that efficiency cannot be 
obtained without centralization of control. The Demigod 
Fallacy again. Our learned Supreme Court supports this 
fallacy, arguing backward from the conclusion to their 
own manufactured hypothesis. Our comrades among the 
laboring classes have considered this matter on their own 
account and are asking the question: ‘Who understands a 
railroad—the engineer at the throttle or the demigod in 
some remote office building?’”’ 

‘‘Wretched poor form, don’t you think?” Mrs. Droon 
was whispering; for the rabid reference to engineers and 
office buildings seemed to have put something of a damper 
on the assemblage. Emily lost full ten minutes of his sub- 
sequent remarks in a study of that audience, now casting 
meaningful looks, now whispering together, now making 
sympathetic gestures toward Mrs. van Laerens, whose 
face grew longer and longer as the diatribe went on, skip- 
ping merrily from office building to office building, sparing 
neither manager, clerk nor stenographer. 


“‘Ladies of the Sisterhood,”’ Began Her Aristocratic Intonation, “‘I Shall Not Mar the Splendid Thoughts of 
Professor Walter Syle by Any Unnecessary Introduction”’ 
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The dangerous crisis soon passed, however, for Professor 
Syle had now leaped boldly from the particular to the 
general. Nobody in the audience minded capitalism, as 
an impersonal sin, getting its share of cudgeling. When 
the speaker turned to international politics, and intimated 
that the war should be laid to the capitalistic greed of the 
British Empire, a positive sigh of relief arose, save from 
two ladies of strong pro-Ally sympathies, who left the room. 

“‘T didn’t think it would be like that,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Droon. 

“He should be listened to with an open mind,”’ declared 
Mrs. Finnessey, not to be defeated in her fad. 

But Professor Syle’s philippie was drawing to a close in 
a pyrotechnic display of hard words: 

ad The hierarchy, the oligarchy, the hegemonic 
beaurocracy are alike pitiful anachronisms in the view of an 
enlightened proletariat. An advanced rationalism must 
challenge an archaic chauvinism. Since capitalism is sol- 
uble, socialism indissoluble, who shall continue to deify the 
hallucinations of power-mad individuals?”’ 

The speaker paused and suggested a general discussion. 
It occurred to Emily that perhaps no one would deny 
what he said because nobody quite understood what it was 
all about. But the earnest, serious faces, all bent forward 
like sunflowers toward the sun, gave the lie to her cynic 
thought. She felt the least bit sleepy in the heavy air. 
She wished that somebody would applaud or that Pro- 
fessor Syle would make a joke. The silence convinced her 
that his lecture had not been a successful experiment. 

‘Professor Syle,”’ at 
last spoke a_ timid- 
voiced little lady, ris- 
ing with many blushes, 
“what do you think 
a about general educa- 
tion?”’ 

“Tt should be uni- 
versal,’’ he replied 
without hesitation. 

“But how can one 
send one’s children to 
public schools ui 

**Are you asking as 
astudent or as the 
mother of children?” 
the lecturer inter- 
rupted. 

The well-bred 
silence suggested a 
faux pas. 

“Tt’s Sally Roun- 
tree—an old maid!” 
said Mrs. Droon, the 
incorrigible. 

“T speak as an im- 
personal investigator,” 
snapped Miss Roun- 
tree. ‘‘AndIask, how 
can one send one’s 
children to public 
schools to be corrupted 
by children of the 
slums?’’ 

“Under communis- 
tie rule there will be 
no slums,” he replied 
coldly, ‘‘and where 
there are no slums 
there is no corruption.” 

“Thank you.”’ Miss 
Rountree sat down. 

“Bah!” It was the 
black man with the 
dangerous teeth and 
the Buster Brown hair 
whoshot upward, way- 
ing hisarms. “Tama 
Villista. I come from 
Mehico, where public 
schools are not. False! 
All false! School- 
teachers should be 
shot.” 

“We all have open 
minds, Comrade 
Alfonzo,’ agreed Pro- 
fessor Syle, apparently 
untouched by the 
threat to all peda- 
gogues. ‘‘Any other 
questions?”’ 

From his seat well to 
the fore Justinian Kroll, 
editor of the Young 
Progressive, arose 
slowly and stood, arms 

(Continued on 
Page 74) 
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of the operator, perfunctorily polite, infuriating in its de- 
liberation. ‘“‘Sa-a-ay—can’t you get me that party that 
jus’ Wha’ ’at?”’ Br-r-r-r-r-r—tup—tup—tup. 

Karakoff turned his haggard face to Phineas. ‘‘ Plunkett, 
did you hear that? . Hello—hello—you girl there, 
twenty dollars for you if you get me that party quick— 
the man that just called.” ; 

A minute passed. It seemed an hour. Phineas’ mind 
was working quickly. ‘‘This looks like a holdup, Kara- 
koff,”’ said-he. ‘‘ Miss Melton suspects something and has 
grabbed Olga. The Bay Ridge Yacht Club sounds like 
abducting her aboard a boat—a scheme to put her where 
she can’t be found and get you out of the apartment all 
night hunting for her. Miss Melton is no crook, but she 
may have requisitioned one of her yegg acquaintances for 
the job.. She thinks you have the records. She wants 
Olga’s latchkey, her hat and furs maybe, to come back 
here with her French expert cambrioleur and overhaul the 
place while you are out looking for Olga.” 

The half of Karakoff’s head not on duty at the telephone 
snapped at this idea with eagerness. ‘‘I get you,” said he, 
and hung up the receiver. ‘‘Then I might as well sit tight 
until I hear from them.”’ 

“Olga will probably call you up from some remote place 
in an hour or so. But if they left the theater just before 
Rosenthal telephoned, I can beat-them to the Bay Ridge 
Yacht Club by the Subway and a taxi at the other end. 
You wait here. Put anything compromising in a place 
they can’t find. This girl is after evidence and may have a 
swell French cracksman to help her. But they’d hardly 
tackle the burglar-proof safe in the lighted store. The 
chances are the house is watched to see if you go out, so 
you might as well follow instructions.” 

“Why not set a trap for them here? This girl may be- 
long to the French Secret Service; and then again she may 
not. You never saw her papers. Perhaps she really is a 
crook. I’ve got a lot of faith in that old Czech. Anyhow 
she’s got no license to kidnap a girl and search a man’s 
apartment over here,’’ 

“We don’t know what she’s got. If she’s all right and 
we nail her or this bird working with her she’ll have to 
come across with what happened last night. Better let 
them search the place and find nothing.” 

Karakoff nodded. “Allright. You had better start. ’min 
your hands, When it’s a question of Olga I’ll do anything.” 

“T’ll take no chances—merely try to find out where 
they take her. Aw ’voir.”’ 

Thinking that the house might be watched Phineas went 
out onto the street in a leisurely way, stood for a moment 


as if undecided whither to turn his steps and, a solitary taxi 
passing at that moment, he hailed it, got in and told the 
driver to go as fast as he could to the Fourteenth Street 
Subway station. He figured that by taking a South 
Brooklyn express and a taxi at the other end he could get 
to the yacht club considerably ahead of. Patricia’s car, 
which would cross the Brooklyn Bridge and have to thread 
its way through Brooklyn. 

But before he had gone a block he was seized by one of 
those flashes of inspiration so aptly dubbed cab wit by 
the English and esprit d’escalier by the French, whose 
minds may work just that much quicker, the difference in 
time between the stairway and the cab. 

For it struck him suddenly that the destination given 
their chauffeur by Patricia’s aid was probably a blind. In 
the first place a pair planning the abduction of a young 
girl would not give their objective point audibly in the 
jam outside a theater. Again, for Rosenthal to have heard 
it he must have been close alongside, and if he was close 
alongside then Patricia’s alert eyes could not possibly have 
failed to see him in the vivid glare of such a place. Patricia 
knew that Phineas was in touch with Rosenthal, and 
Phineas had told her that very afternoon that it was 
Karakoff who had engaged his services. 

Unquestionably she had counted on the keen old baron’s 
recognition of both her companions and his acting pre- 
cisely as he had done. More than that, her intention was 
to send Karakoff and probably Phineas also flying off on a 
fool’s errand to distant Bay Ridge, there to wait and hunt 
aimlessly about while she put her plan, whatever that 
might be, in operation. 

But to do this it would be necessary to detain Olga 
somewhere, and this was more than apt to be in her own 
apartment. How she had prevailed on Olga to accompany 
her Phineas could not imagine, but apparently she had 
managed it, and once having got the girl in her apartment 
would probably drug her wine or coffee. It was a high- 
handed piece of work and one which entailed a good deal 
of risk, but Phineas knew that Patricia was capable of 
running any chance to gain her ends. 

Once having seized this idea he was convinced of its 
logic. At any rate he could pass by Patricia’s apartment 
and if assured that it was empty go on to Bay Ridge. He 
picked up the tube, directed the driver to stop just round 
the corner from the address and when he had done so got 
out, paid double the fare and reserved the taxi for the next 
hour. 

The light from Patricia’s windows indicated that his 
judgment was correct. Halfway down the next block a 
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brows, and her eyes had a vague but strained expression 
as though she were making an effort to concentrate. 

Beside her sat a trim broad-shouldered man in full 
dress and with the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor in 
his lapel. -His features were aquiline, rather handsome 
but not pleasing because asymmetrical, one eye seeming 
larger than the other, one nostril more dilated as though 
from a slight facial hemiplegia, possibly the result of a 
wound to a facial nerve. He wore a closely trimmed Van- 
dyke and was dark of complexion, almost swarthy. He 
stared at Phineas with an ill-concealed hostility. 

‘"Llo Olga,’ said Phineas, and gave a little cough. 
“Didn’t know you and Miss Melton were acquainted.” 

Olga nodded with a curious little jerk of her head, as 
though the wine had already-mounted to it. She mois- 
tened her lips, looked .a little distressed and answered 
coldly: ‘‘Good evening, Captain Plunkett.’’ 

Patricia with a deprecating smile as though in apology 
for her uninvited guest made an audible introduction of 
the two men. The name sounded to Phineas like Comte 
de Varignac. His own was acknowledged by a curt nod. 
The situation was decidedly strained, but Phineas affected 
not to notice it. That in fact was the least of his worries, 
of which the pressing one was Olga. It was plainly evident 
to him that the girl was already fighting and fighting hard 
against the action of some drug, unsuspectingly of course. 

“‘T’ll get you a glass, captain,’ said Patricia, and went 
into the kitchenette. “‘That bottle is a little corked, I 
think. We’ll have a fresh one.” 

She spoke in French. The count rose to his feet. ‘Let 
me open it, mademoiselle,’’ said he, and went to the door, 
where he stood with his broad back to the dining room, 
effectually screening the place. Phineas could guess what 
sort of refreshment was in course of preparation for him. 
He dropped his pretense of intoxication and leaned across 
the table toward Olga. She stared at him with the same 
dazed, stricken look, frowning, making as he could see a 
tremendous effort to keep possession not only of her visual 
sense but her mental faculties as well. Her small hands 
were resting on the table, clenched, and glancing down 
Phineas saw that there was some object in one of them. 

Her head gave another violent jerk. She recovered 
herself, drew a quick breath, and a frightened look filled 
her light gray eyes. 

“Oh, Phoebe—I—I feel so queer.” 

“Tt’s the wine—and the heat. Take a few deep breaths. 
It will pass.” _ He laid his hand on the back of hers—the 
one that held the cobalt-blue object of which he could see 
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the gleam between her fingers. As if finding comfort in 
his touch, seeking its protection, her hand turned upward 
in his. 

“What’s this?” 

“T_T don’t know.. Something papa found in the secret 
drawer of a little antique escritoire he bought from— 
from—I—I can’t remember.” 

The count turned swiftly. At sight of his face Phineas 
felt the hair bristling along the nape of his neck. Some 
foul beast seemed glaring through the man’s eyes, the face 
itself that of a werewolf, a vampire. It was only for a 
second, but that was enough to send a chill through 
Phineas, as though he had been stabbed in the heart with 
an icicle. The count smiled and looked more sinister than 
ever, Phineas thought. He glanced at the object in his 
hand, which was about the size of a flattened guinea-fowl’s 
egg, smooth but vesiculate and irregular, in tone and texture 
a dull muddy cobalt blue. 

Olga raised her head and stared at it with lackluster 
eyes. ‘Papa did not know what it was. I—took it to— 
to the theater with me—to—to show to Mr. Simondson. 
He—said it was—a—chunk of—of enamel.” 

“He is right,”’ said the count in English. ‘‘It is the sort 
of stuff that Russian jewelers use in their manufacture. 
They fuse it into their filigree work and cloisonnée. It has 
no value to speak of.” 

Some instinct told Phineas that he lied. Perhaps it was 
the tremor which the man could not keep out of his 
voice—the passions of hate and avarice and murderous 
intent which seemed struggling for freedom with silent 
shrieks. And then as though to set the devil’s hall-mark 
on the piece Patricia’s face looked over his shoulder, and 
at sight of the blue stone in Phineas’ hand her delicate 
elfin features seemed to flatten, grow bestial, their féesque 
beauty spreading into the lineaments of some crapulous 
denizen of a noisome slough. 

She slipped past the count, the glass of champagne in 
her hand, approached Phineas, who rose. Patricia set 
down the glass, then glided up to him. Phineas thrust 
both hands in the side pockets of his coat, the blue stone 
in one, the automatic in the other. 

“Oh, come, mon ami,” said the count, and his white 
teeth gleamed beneath a mustache which seemed to bristle 
upward as he smiled. ‘‘You mustn’t confiscate Miss 
Karakoff’s pretty bauble. I promised to have it cut into a 
bonbonniere for her.” 

There was a crash, a splintering of glass. ‘The bottles 
capsized, rolled off the table and struck the floor. Olga 

had pitched forward, 
senseless. 


XXT 


OR the first time 

since the begin- 
ning of his strange 
adventure Phineas 
knew the icy clutch of 
cold fear. At no other 
time had he felt really 
afraid. In the motor 
boat the danger had 
been so purely physi- 
cal, one might almost 
say wholesome, that 
there went with it a 
thrill and zest, while 
the night before while 
waiting to dispense 
justice to a trio of 
potential murderers 
he had been anything 
but frightened at the 
prospect; nervous and 
a little sickened, per- 
haps, but no more 
afraid than the silent 
headsman. 

But now he was 
afraid. There was a 
malignant inhuman- 
ity about the pair 
with whom he had 
now to deal which 
lent them a dread 
outside the material. 
They seemed to be 
vampire mates, and 
there was something 
monstrous in the mere 
idea of a vampire’s 
having a mate. To 
Phineas at this mo- 
ment the female mon- 
ster was more horrid 
than the male, more 
poignantly evil 

(Continued on 
Page 113) 
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Saving Russia 


RAG doll with which some puppies are playing is a 

fair picture of Russia. Lenine and Trotzky started it, 
using a great nation with fairly canine irresponsibility as 
the subject of an exciting experiment, much as though the 
late Doctor Tanner had ordered the United States to fast 
for forty days in order to see how well his dietary theories 
would work out in general practice. 

Nobody else has been much more practically helpful. 
Some radical theorists profess a solicitude for Russia that 
is quite transparent. All they are really solicitous for is the 
radical theory. They loathe Kolchak not because they 
think he may be as ruthless as Trotzky but because he may 
stop an exciting—and deadly—experiment. 

Lenine claims two hundred thousand Bolsheviki in a 
population of a hundred millions. Out of every hundred 
thousand Russians who perish of malnutrition and the like 
seventy-five thousand at least are not Bolshevist or mon- 
archist or even radical or conservative, but just plain hun- 
gry and ragged. Nothing can save them except a tolerable 
degree of social order and security and industrial recon- 
struction. Whatever gives the best promise of that is the 
best means of saving Russia—not the paper Russia of 
controversy but the real Russia, which consists of more 
than a hundred million human beings whose existence de- 
pends upon a certain supply of material goods. 

No czardom can be dug out of its grave and set over 
Russia. The experience of the people has passed beyond 
that. Probably no American or English democracy can be 
benevolently bestowed upon them, for probably their 
experience has not reached that point. The precise inter- 
mediate shade of the government for the time being is of 
the smallest consequence. Finally it will be as free and 
democratic as the Russian people themselves are able to 
make it, and no more. A settled order that will permit 
industrial reconstruction is the vital thing. 


A Hard Fact 


E WANT everybody to look this fact squarely in the 
face: Present railroad rates will not maintain the 
roads in solvency under present costs of operation. The 
public does not want government ownership or operation. 
But operating expenses of the roads now consume nearly 
nine-tenths of gross receipts. The margin is not enough 
for solvency. 
Private management is expected to effect some reduc- 
tion of operating costs. But it cannot effect any great 
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reduction unless the price of labor and materials declines. 
There is no prospect that wages will decline and there is 
nothing now in sight that indicates any noteworthy decline 
in the price of materials. 

The country is anxious to get the roads back into private 
management; and it is all too apt just to take it for 
granted that once that object has been accomplished 
everything will come out right, somehow or other—wages 
will not go down, commodity prices may not go down, 
railroad rates will not go up, and still, somehow or other, 
there will be sufficient margin for the solvency and growth 
of the roads. The margin is not there, and it is not going 
to come out of any magic cornucopia. 

Advocates of government ownership play on this, with 
the bogus argument that by selling railroad service for 
less than it costs and charging up the deficit to the 
national treasury we are beating the game. The Govern- 
ment is doing that now. The roads must be handed back 
to private management in a solvent state. Present rail 
rates under present costs of operation do not give a sol- 
vent state. What is the answer? 


Overloading a State 


N ENGLAND, as in every other nation, including this 

one, war enormously extended the sphere of the state 
until nearly all the activities of the people were in some 
degree or other under the state’s hand. In England, as 
elsewhere, this was tolerable only as an extraordinary 
means of meeting a great national crisis. People willingly 
subjected themselves to state supervision for winning the 
war. In order to carry the burden the state itself enor- 
mously expanded, taking on new organs right and left— 
often of only a semiofficial character and but lightly 
attached to the parent body, as in the case of advisory 
councils, andso on. Moreover, in that emergency the state 
was able to draw into its service, without question, the 
best practical ability in the nation; dollar-a-year leaders 
in finance, commerce and manufacture flocked to the 
capital. 

But for all that the state was overlooked. England shows 
various signs that authority is by way of leaking out of the 
bloated state into other nonofficial reservoirs. They are 
trying to set up a sort of guild scheme, culminating in a 
federation of British industries, so that great séts of vital 
activities will be almost self-governing entities within the 
state. On the other hand, leaders of a great federation of 
trade-unions advocates forcing the state to act at their 
pleasure by carefully concerted general strikes—which 
virtually amounts to setting the state aside as a governing 
body. 

An overloaded state would break down like any other 
overloaded machine. In any essentially free country a 
state expanded to war size, supervising and regulating all 
sorts of activities and relationships, could not endure ten 
years under normal conditions. That centralized, bureau- 
cratic, cumbrous, busybody overlord, with red-tape mind 
and red-tape manners, would be intolerable. Inevitably 
a process of decentralization would set in, with actual 
authority leaking out of the bloated state into other 
reservoirs. A pretty extensive bankruptcy of the state, as 
to actual authority, might easily result. It is a sound 
instinct that now turns us away from state control. 


The Meat Case 


N THE Fourth of July the Department of Agriculture 

issued a statement alleging that the price of beef and 
lambs on the hoof was so low that stock raisers were 
threatened with a great loss while the price of meat on the 
butcher’s block was so high that the public was abstaining 
from buying it. This situation was not chargeable to the 
packers, for the department says the wholesale prices of 
meat have declined about in proportion to the drop in 
livestock prices. The department charges it to retailers. 

And for a remedy the department urges patriotic 
citizens to cease restricting their consumption of beef and 
lambs, lest prices to the menaced producer suffer a further 
decline, and then to set up an elaborate system of Federal, 
state and municipal regulation of the whole meat trade so 
that the paternal hand of Government will be fixing prices, 
profits and distribution from the moment the socialized 
steer lands in a stockyard until the last round steak of 
him has been delivered to the village consumer’s kitchen 
door. 

To set up that regulatory machinery would be a matter 
of some years; to operate it would be a matter of much 
well-meant blundering. Meanwhile the harassed house- 
wife, with this week’s table to set out of this week’s pay 
check, is confronted by the sign, “‘Lamb chops, fifty-five 
cents a pound.” Naturally she does not buy; naturally 
she is right. Her abstention is a better instrument—for 
immediate purposes and in the long run—for correcting 
meat prices than government regulation. 

People know that a violent disturbance of price levels 
has taken place, so the old standards no longer hold, and 
they must accept a new set of ideas as to what constitutes 
fair prices; but in many particulars they have not had 


time and the information to work out q 
do not know whether they are being 
Undoubtedly in a great many cases ad 
that situation and excessive prices ar 
applies not only to meat but to vari 
Experience on the part of buyers and th 
petition are the dependable correctives—, 
lumbering scheme of government price-fixiy 
statutes might well recognize deliberate e 
petty larceny which it substantially is, 
Emigration 

PPARENTLY we face a new fact, ; an 

people are unduly excited about it. T 
recently calculated, on the basis of infon 
that 1,300,000 aliens would leave the Unite 
as they could get passage. Instead of 
immigration problem we may have the f, 
emigration. It will involve some incon 
example, coal mines are already short of 
soon lose forty thousand more, it is said, 
There may be an inconvenient drain of | 
fields. As a rule, the emigrants carry ay 
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dent in our favorable trade balance. 

But if one million or ten million foreig) 
elect to return to their native lands, who 
them, and on what grounds—serfdom ha 
ished even in Russia more than half a cen 
are entitled to go and to take with them 
have earned and saved. 

We hope there will be no immigration 
States, on an extensive scale, for the next 
are prepared to face with equanimity wha 
actually occurs. By and large, resident 
States who prefer the situation in Europe 
in the United States would better be i 
attractions here are good wages, steac 
settled order. The present attraction oy 
to consist mainly of more or less revolutio 
There may be a patriotic motive. But 
economic conditions will attract the b 
United States may well rest its case on t) 


National Deficit 


RECENT cable mentions that the Cl 

the year shows a deficit of twenty mi 
ordinary revenues of the government | 
million pounds. In other words, revenue 
third of expenses, which brings China 
line with a tolerable general rule of goy 
outside the United States and Great Bri 
extraordinary years have made deficit ac 

Excepting the United States and Grea’ 
like a balance in the national budget has 
by the big nations. Their rulers prefer 
burden of taxes sufficient to meet fixe 
people who were bearing the other burden 
countries revenues sufficient to meet fi 
running expenses can be raised only by ¢ 
tion more drastic than is yet applied anyw 
people in office are loath to propose it 
government is eaten up by deficit, whi 
amount of outstanding debt, the yearly 
the currency inflating. 

Finally, the only alternative to most 
is a sealing down or writing off of liabillit 
problem is not more desperate than | 
Hamilton dealt, though his figures loc 
microscopic of small change compared wit 
But Hamilton dealt with his problem firs’ 
it squarely in the face. Generally spe 
be no soundness in European government 
problem of deficit is looked in the eye and 


Butting a Stone v 


OST of living is the great cause | 

throughout the world to-day. In Cer 
Europe it is the difficulty of getting food; 
nominal price; but that is only another} 
problem, for high prices are partly ai 
scarcity. European cables have monot 
strike after strike, the cause of which > W 
or scarcity of goods. 

It is said to be first of all a problell 
there is no possible way of correcting 
through greater production. Every 
production, by strike or otherwise, obv) 
gravates the trouble. When workmen } 
cease producing goods, as a protest ag 
of goods, they are simply intensifying / 
protest against. Production is the onl, 
Every interference with production mal 
for people of small means to get stable § 
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in time an asset. We are told that 
ute, and, the average man being 
, the label catches him. Hence the 
the Republican Party. 


SA MES 


In Fiction Milady Comes In for First Honors 


The old Whig Party went to pieces on the rocks of 
sectionalism. The institution of African slavery arrived 
upon the scene at length as the paramount political issue. 
The North, which brought the Africans here in its ships, 
finding slave labor unprofitable, sold its slaves to the South 
at a good price, and turned pious. The South took the 
bait and went crazy. 

Finally, we had a pretty kettle of fish. Just as the 
Prohibitionists are going to convert mortals into angels 
overnight by act of assembly—or still better, by Constitu- 
tional amendment—were the short-haired women and the 
long-haired men of New England going to make a white 
man out of the black man by Abolition. The Southern 
Whigs could not see it and would not stand for it. So 
they fell in behind the Democrats. The Northern Whigs, 
having nowhere else to go, joined the Republicans. 

The wise men of both sections saw the danger. The 
North was warned that the South would fight; the South 
that if it did it went against incredible odds. Neither 
would take the warning. Party spirit ran wild, Ex- 
tremism had its fling. Thus a long, bloody and costly 
War of Sections—a fraternal war if ever there was one— 
brought on by intolerance, the politicians gambling upon 
the credulity and ignorance of the people. 

Hindsight is indeed readier, certainly surer, than fore- 
sight. At any rate it comes easier and shows clearer. 
Anybody can now see that the slavery problem might 
have had a less ruinous solution; that the moral issue 
might have been compromised from time to time and in 
the end disposed of; that even in the South slave labor 
had been illusory, costly and clumsy; that the institution 
was untenable, the trend of modern thought against it; 
and, in short, that it was doomed. 

But the extremists would not have it. Whilst Wendell 
Phillips was preaching the equality of races and the brother- 
hood of man in the North, William Lowndes Yancey was 
exclaiming that cotton was king and slavery divine at the 
South, and to establish these false propositions millions of 
good Americans proceeded to cut one another’s throats. 

There were agitators and agitators in those days, as 
there are in these. The agitator, like the poor, we have 
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always with us. It 
used to be said, 
“down Boston way,” 
that Wendell Phillips 
was just a clever 
comedian. William 
Lowndes Yancey was 
scarcely that. He wag 
a serious, sincere, un- 
traveled provincial, 
possessing definite 
gifts of oratory. He 
had the misfortune to 
kill a friend in a duel 
when a young man, 
and the tragedy 
shadowed his life. 
He clung to his plan- 
tation and rarely 
went away from 
home. 

When sent to 
Europe by the South 
as its Ambassador in 
1861, he discovered 
and realized the futil- 
ity of his scheme of a 
Southern confeder- 
acy, and, seeing the 

.corner stone of the 
philosophy on which 
he had in his dreams 
constructed his 
pretty fabric, he came 
home despairing, to 
die of a broken heart. 

The moral alike for 
governments and men 
is: Keep the middle 
of the road. 


qr 


HICH brings us 

to Feminism. I 
will not write Woman 
Suffrage, for that is 
an accomplished 
fact—whether for good or evil we shall presently be better 
able to determine. Life is an adventure and all of us ad- 
venturers—saving that the word presses somewhat harder 
upon the woman than the man—most things do in fact— 
wherefore she is given greater endurance—leaving to men 
the duty of caring for the women; and, if need be, looking 
death defiantly in the face. 

The world often puts the artificial before the actual; 
but under the dispensation of the Christian civilization— 
derived from the Hebraic—the family requiring a head, 
headship is assigned to the male. This male is commonly 
not much to speak of for beauty of form or behavior. He 
is made purposely tough for work and fight. He gets 
toughened by outer contact. But back of all are the 
women, the children and the home. 

I have been fighting the woman’s battle for equality in 
the things that count, all my life. I would despise myself 
if I had not been. In contesting precipitate universal 
suffrage for women, I conceived that I was still fighting 
the woman’s battle. 

How often shall I say it? Ours is a world of sin, disease 
and death. We can escape none of its natural laws. But 
we need not handicap ourselves with artificial laws. At 
best, life is an experiment, death the final adventure. 
Feminism seems to me its next of kin—still we may not 
call the woman who assails the soap boxes—even those 
that antic about the White House gates—by the op- 
probrious term of adventuress. 

When such a one is not a notoriety-seeking lunatic she 
is a nuisance. There are women and women. 

We may leave out of account the shady ladies of history. 
Neither Aspasia, nor Lucrezia Borgia, nor the Marquise de 
Brinvilliers could with accuracy be called an adventuress. 
The term is of later date. 

Its origin and growth have arisen out of the complex- 
ities of modern society. 

In fiction Milady comes in for first honors—the leopard 
crossed on the serpent and united under a petticoat, beauti- 
ful and wicked—but since Dumas’ day the story-tellers and 
stage-mongers have made exceeding free with the type, 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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Stabilizing Money 


EVER before was there so much 
| \ need for straight thinking. 
Never in history has there been 
such asplendid opportunity to provide 
a scientific solution for the problem of 
our money standards. Before the war 
it would have been almost impossible 
for any one nation to standardize the 
dollar successfully, for such an act 
would have embarrassed that country’s 
foreign trade by breaking existing pars 
of exchange. To-day these pars have 
been broken, and the lessons of the 
past indicate that it will be along time 
before dollar exchange sells at par in 
Europe. 

Every decent citizen wishes to re- 
move the evils that are fostering dis- 
content and fanning the flames of class 
hatred. Social unrest, like any other 
disease, has a point where the infection 
is initiated, and the right way to attack 
the trouble is to remove the source. 
We have heard so often that high 
prices and the high cost of living are 
responsible for our social ailments that 
we have failed to note the more impor- 
tant facts back of high prices. Our 
error has been that in searching for a 
reason for advancing markets we have 
sought for the cause wholly in the goods 
and not at all in the money in terms of 
which the prices are expressed. 

Though prices at times have slipped 
back, the trend has been consistently 
upward, which is proved by the fact 
that the cost of things generally has 
advanced more than 1000 per cent ina 
thousand years. Scarcity is only a part 
cause for this rise. A more satisfactory 
explanation is that price movements 
are monetary, which is evidenced by 
the fact that countries of like monetary 
standards have similar price move- 
ments. 

The basis of our financial system is 
the gold dollar. It is here that-we have 
the principal answer to the high-cost- 
of-living problem. 

A dollar is 25.8 grains of standard 
gold, and an ounce of such gold—which 
is nine-tenths fine—is 480 grains, or 
18.6 dollars. This means that gold is 
stable, but only so in terms of itself. 
The much-heralded fixity of the gold dollar is somewhat of 
a myth, for this stability is only in weight and not in value 
as expressed in terms of other commodities. Since we deny 
to gold the rights attendant upon supply and demand, it 
evens the score with us by raising and lowering the prices 
of other things. 

The matter would not be so serious if the rise in each 
person’s income were to keep pace with the rise in the cost 
of living, but no such happy condition prevails. With 
every fluctuation in the price level certain individuals who 
have outstanding contracts make or lose money. One 
gains what does not properly belong to him, and the other 
loses his rightful own. Take the case of an employee who 
has deposited $500 in a savings bank. In ten years such an 
account, if drawing interest at four per cent, has had more 
than $200 added to the principal. However, if the cost of 
things has advanced fifty per cent the careful saver is 
worse off than he was when the money was deposited, for 
his $700 will not purchase so much now as could have been 
bought with the original amount. Actually his wealth, 
expressed in purchasing power, has diminished. Bond- 
holders are similarly affected. 

The fact is that a fluctuating price level always entails 
enormous economic wastes. When prices go up the stock- 
holder wins without effort from the bondholder and the 
employee; when they go down the reverse is true. Either 
way we have added new converts to the society of mal- 
contents. Federal effortsin price fixing may afford a benefit 
or two, but such governmental action will never seriously 
affect the general price level. The remedy lies elsewhere. 

It is easy to imagine what chaos would follow if we 
returned to a system of measurement where the yard is 
defined as the girth of the chieftain of the tribe. Ladies 
purchasing dress goods would have fared badly when 
President Wilson succeeded Mr. Taft. But absurd as this 
may seem, that is just the situation which exists in the 
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nation’s monetary system. -Our dollar is simply a unit of 
weight posing as a unit of value. It weighs the same as it 
did in 1914, but try to buy the same quantity of things 
with it. Our forefathers selected gold as the basis of 
money because of certain attributes that make it a good 
medium of exchange; it is our job to make it a good 
standard of value instead of a standard of weight. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale is the present champion of a 
plan for rectifying our unstable dollar.. The method he 
proposes is approved by many noted Americans and is 
worthy of careful attention. The proposal is that instead 
of having a dollar of fixed weight, and therefore variable in 
purchasing power, we substitute a dollar fixed in purchas- 
ing power and variable in weight. To do this we would 
abolish gold coins altogether. Bar gold would lie in the 
government vaults, and in actual circulation this bullion 
would be represented by yellowbacks. It would thus be 
possible to vary at will the weight of the gold dollar with- 
out having to endure the annoyance of handling gold eagles 
of various weights. The Government would simply add or 
subtract a certain number of grains of gold—or a fraction 
of a grain—to or from the dollar, just fast’ enough to 
compensate for any loss or gain in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. an 

The Government can vary the quantity of gold bullion 
which it agrees to exchange for a paper dollar as readily as 
the grocer can vary the amount of coffee he will give for a 
dollar. This variation might be monthly and would be 
based wholly on the Government’s index number of prices. 
In this way the paper certificate would always be equal to 
the gold dollar, and the latter would always be kept equal 
to the goods dollar, which is the final standard... When the 
index number falls one per cent below the established par 
the gold dollar will be reduced in weight one per cent, and 
vice versa. This steering wheel would keep the monetary 
automobile near to the straight line marked out, and would 
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The wire messag 

the letter lacks. I) 
when a man arrives at his desk in t 
generally find his telegrams lying on ti 
element of priority is not common to | 
munication. One efficiency expert figt| 
where the telegraph was used only for ' 
and the mail was employed to serve as| 
of correspondence, the company lost! 
hundred additional business days each} 
is mailed the transaction to which it 1! 
letter reaches its destination; the sa) 
again while the answer is traveling be! 
dead periods are of course a total loss! 
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But the saving of time is not the | 
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is not handled by one clerk after ano’! 
message goes direct to the right man | 
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Perhaps the greatest advance in the: 
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“T never make light of your care 
But make it much lighter to bear. | 


BEN tion ped Weer theres Common Sense | 
Enlightening the World | 


It is your surest and safest guide. 


You probably know a great deal more bh 
about diet and food-values than your 
grandmother knew. But the most ad- | 
vanced ideas of today are after all plain i 
common sense. | 


The most important thing that modern | 
dietary science teaches is the supreme i 
value of a good appetite and good digestion. 


The very latest science says you should 
eat a good soup every day. Why? Be- 
cause good soup is an appetizer as well | 
as a food. i 

= You are following science and com- i 
5 iz -mon sense —both when you begin your i 


7 dinner or supper with ly 


Campbells Tomato Soup 


| It not only imparts a keener relish to your entire meal, but its tonic i 
and regulative properties make all your food digest better and yield ii 
you more nutrition. | 
Beginning with Campbell’s Tomato Soup you may 
want less meat, less heavy food. But what you eat 
nourishes and satisfies. 7 
Keep a supply handy on your pantry shelf. 


Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup—a meal in itself 


This is the new Campbell’s kind in which we combine choice vegetables and selected 
beef with a rich nourishing stock. An unusually hearty and substantial soup. Try it. 
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(Concluded from Page 28) 
salesman in wording his message. One shoe manu- 
facturer in New England, wishing to clean out a 
stock of slippers, sent two hundred and fifty tele- 
grams, costing one hundred and sixty dollars, and 
disposed of the goods at a selling expense of only 
one per cent. A large company in Baltimore in- 
vested thirty dollars in night letters and disposed 
of six thousand dollars’ worth of olive oil, at a selling 
cost of one-half of one per cent. A Philadelphia 
drug house spent three thousand dollars on a tele- 
graphic campaign extending over several days, and 
found the result so satisfactory that the plan was 
adopted as a periodic feature. An Illinois manu- 
facturer sent one hundred telegrams, netting forty- 
six answers, out of which there resulted thirty-two 
orders. The average expense of each order was 
eighty-eight cents, comparing with a cost of five dol- 
lars for each such order secured by methods used in 
the past. 

Down in Oklahoma a small town was in need of a 
pumping equipment. A number of manufacturers 
were hot after the business. One of the concerns 
wired several cities where their products were in 
operation, asking them to send a day letter to the 
town board in Oklahoma, at the company’s expense, 
stating whether the engines had given satisfaction 
and whether the concern was wholly reliable. 
Twelve telegrams were received by the board the 
next day and the enterprising manufacturer landed 
the contract. 

An unusual use of the telegraph was made by a com- 
pany that was unfortunate enough to get into straitened 
circumstances owing to slow collections. This corporation 
was on the verge of making an assignment, when in desper- 
ation the management decided to try a file of night letters 
as a last resort, in an effort to scare up some business. 
Fifty such telegrams were sent to possible customers, and 
these brought in orders amounting to six thousand dollars, 
which were hypothecated at a bank, enabling the com- 
pany to obtain sufficient funds for immediate needs, and 
thus secure a new lease of life. 

One of the most effective uses of the telegraph is for the 
purpose of collecting difficult accounts. Because of the 
importance attached to a telegram slow-pay customers will 
heed such a message requesting money when a collection 
letter would be thrown into the wastebasket. There is a 
forcefulness and urgency about the telegraphed commu- 
nication that impels immediate action. One company in 
Tennessee decided to use the telegraph on 
parties where every possible method had 
been exhausted, in attempts to get a reply. 
Wired messages immediately brought let- 
ters promising settlement on specified dates, 
and there were checks to settle accounts 
that dated back two to three years. An 
up-to-date company in Cincinnati handles 
all delinquent accounts by mail corre- 
spondence up to a certain period, and when 
this proves unavailing the telegraph is em- 
ployed. This latter method results in the 
prompt collection of two-thirds of the cases. 

An original use of the telegraph was 
made recently by a Pacific Coast hotel. 
This hostelry sent one hundred night letters 
to prospective out-of-town visitors to an 
annual convention that was to be held, 
soliciting their patronage. As an added in- 
ducement they inserted in the message: 
“This telegram good for your taxi fare from 
depot or dock to hotel.” As a result of 
these telegrams, costing twenty-six dollars, 
there were sixty reservations. One reserva- 
tion alone, covering a party of eight, more 
than paid for all the wires that were sent. 
Quite a few of the telegrams were turned 
in by the taxi drivers. 

A project of some magnitude was earried 
out by a large Philadelphia department 
store not so long ago. The establishment 
had been considerably altered, and just 
prior to the opening of the enlarged store 
the merchant arranged for the transmission 
of thirty-three thousand night letters in- 
viting possible customers to attend the 
opening. The response was so satisfactory 
that the store was crowded the entire week. 
The messages cost the concern six or seven 
thousand dollars, but the returns more than 
justified the expense incurred. 

Let us devote just a little attention to 
several fundamental principles in the prep- 
aration and sending of telegrams. All 
messages if typed should be double-spaced, 
regardless of length. Code words should 
be written in capital letters. Punctuation 
marks unless paid for are not transmitted, 
and it is important therefore that telegrams 


The Multiplex Receiving Apparatus, Which Automatically 
Writes the Messages at Their Destination 


should be so phrased that their exact meaning is not de- 
pendent on such marks. Always write out numerals, not 
only to avoid error but in many cases to reduce the cost. 
A date when spelled out will often make but one word, 
while if figures are used it will frequently run two to three 
words. Do not use contractions such as ‘‘can’t’? and 
“won't.” This endangers accuracy. Spell out the words 
“east,” “west,” “north” and “‘south”; and omit such 
affixes as ‘‘st,” ‘nd’ and ‘‘th.’”? For example ‘‘36 W. 
40th Street” is preferably written ‘‘36 West 40 Street.’ 
A careful and complete street address facilitates delivery, 
and no charge is made for words in addresses. If the fore- 
going address was in the body of the telegram it would be 
cheaper to change ‘‘40”’ to “‘fortieth.”’ 

If a message is not to bear a signature there should be 
written in place of the signature the words “‘ Not signed.” 
It is also advisable for the sender to write his local street 
address and telephone number at the bottom of the blank, 
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Wherever you go, these midsum- 
mer days, you should be enjoying 
/Robt. Burns’ cool, companionable 
aroma—a fragrance due to full 
Havana filler made palatably mild 
by skilful curing of the clear Havana. 


_ Robt. Burns comes in three con- 
‘venient shapes— Bouquet, In- 
vineible, and Longfellow. The 
! Longfellow size is foil-wrapped. 


| 


_ The Robt. Burns quality is iden- 
ticalin all three sizes. If youapprove 
the modern Havana quality, it’s 
_merely a question of selecting your 
favorite size. 


Wherever men travel throughout 
| the United States they will find Robt. 


| Burns cigars. 
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| Zeneral Czar Cots ue. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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2 for 25¢ 
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interesting a time in my young life as the period of 

my association with America’s Over There Theater 
League, which as you know was organized to provide en- 
tertainment for the A. E. F. If you didn’t know it you 
know it now. I had more thrills and more worries to the 
square inch, and incidentally more of my raven locks 
turned gray, than ever before. 

That is rather remarkable when you stop to consider how 
long I have been in the theatrical business. Anybody be- 
longing to it will take a day off any time to swear that 
taken by and large no other calling in the world can equal 
it as asure-fire producer of the aforesaid thrills, worries and 
gray hairs. How long have I been in the business? Well, 
it’s no longer tactful to mention the exact number of years, 
at least not to go and blurt it right out to my face. Any- 
way, we were talking about the League. 

For the greater part of a year it was not like man’s love, 
“a thing apart.’”’ I was married to it. Like any man’s 
wife, when I was awake it nagged me. When I was asleep 
IT had nightmares about it. 

When the Y. M. C. A. people had thrust upon them the 
task of furnishing entertainment for the A. E. F. they 
emitted a call for help. Winthrop Ames and E. H. Sothern 
responded to it. They went to France, investigated con- 
ditions there, and on their return issued a call to all the 
members of the theatrical profession for a meeting to 
be held at the Palace Theater in April. To an audience that 
packed the huge auditorium and that was representative of 
every branch of the profession Mr. Ames and Mr. Sothern 
related their experiences in France. They told us of the 
urgent need of entertainment for the A. E.F., of the man- 
ner in which the Y. M. C. A. was attempting to supply it, 
and of the immediate necessity of our coming to the assist- 
ance of the organization in this branch of their great work. 
Mr. Ames urged us one and all to avail ourselves of the 
splendid privilege being afforded us to do our part by send- 
ing the best in the American theater to our boys in the 
trenches. 

The response to his stirring appeal was immediate, and 
America’s Over There Theater League was launched then 
and there. How many times in the months that followed 
I wished it had been possible to back up a half dozen 
Leviathans to the doors of the Palace Theater that morn- 
ing and fill them with actors before the enthusiasm evoked 
by Mr. Ames had had time to cool. I must correct that. 
It didn’t so much cool as become withered by being too 
tightly bound up with red tape. Eventually the tape was 
cut, but in the interval the League almost strangled 
a-borning. 

I volunteered my services immediately and had several 

discussions with Mr. Ames regarding the type of entertain- 
ment to be supplied. He was confronted with the prob- 
lem of how to send the supply overseas and until that was 
solved I had to possess my soul in patience. We now come 
to an evening in May. To be exact it was the thirty-first 
day, of the year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and 
Eighteen. The bell of the telephone tinkled. How little 
one appreciates that moment when Fate, out of a clear 
sky Odd, by the way, why it’s always a clear sky. 
I have usually seen lightning strike out of a cloudy 
sky. But we are not here to discuss the weather. As 
I was saying, how little Fate, and all that sort of 
thing—by this time I had reached the telephone. 


A “interestng atime in my speaking I never had so 


The War Job Arrives 


VOICE informed me that Mr. Ames would like to 
speak to me and would be on the phone in a 
moment. Rather odd place to be—and now how does a 
perfectly good author indicate conversation? Well, 
this will have to do: 

“How are you,” said he. 

“Well,” said I. 

“And strong?”’ said he. 

“Fairly strong,” said I. 

“That’s good,” said he. 

“And how is the League?”’ said I. 

“Fine. I’ve decided to turn it over to you,” said he. 

And never a word said I. My motor wasn’t trans- 
mitting. 

“T’m going to be its godfather,” said he. 

“And what am I going to do?” said I. 

“The work,” said he. 

I won’t say that I fainted, but I have a vague rec- 
ollection that folks were doing something to my 
hands. I thought they were slapping them to bring 
me to. They were shaking them in congratulation. 

This was my war job. 

And when you’ve been grouching round the home 
fire for a year because you couldn’t go to Plattsburg 
owing to Nature’s having deprived you of those 
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highbred Spanish arches, and you have to acknowledge 
that a cat is more useful in the Navy, and: you’ve 
speculated until everybody’s tired hearing you:how on 
earth Pershing and Sims are going to get along without 
you, and you’re real discouraged for your country, 
and every friend you have has taken you to one side and 
told you that it’s your bounden duty to write another 
comedy and make people forget their’troubles, and you 


think about Belgium and France and Poland and Serbia. 


and you don’t care a continental cuss whether anybody 
in America ever laughs again, and every woman in the 
house is knitting and you can’t even drop a stitch—well, 
is it any wonder they shake your arm loose at the mere 
prospect of getting you out of the house? 

Oh, I knew what was underneath all this apparent 
congratulation. And so being called bright and early and 
told not to take all day in the bath, and “‘ What difference 
does it make what tie you wear?” and “‘T wo cups of coffee 


are bad for you anyway,” and you are pushed out the front: 


door, which is double locked and the chain put on and you 
hear everybody running to fasten the windows that give 
on the fire escape and you realize that you can’t get in the 


house again unless you meet a burglar—why, there is. 
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of the League, I found on the desk as 
of memorandum cards on which \) 
notes pertaining to the volunteers y 
services to the organization. In look 
one that bore the date of my first j 
read: James Forbes. Chase. 
He’d caught me. . 
Presently a secretary appeared ar 
time to see Mr. Ames. I sure had. 
was going to get off as a single-han 
army-entertainment needs. It wasg 
of time to say all I had to say. But: 
the face of tremendous difficulties Mi 
preserved his original enthusiasm but 
along to me. 
In the time that had elapsed since 
the League Mr. Ames had decided on 
it would function with the Y. M. C. 4 
was to furnish all transportation and 
the volunteers one hundred and t 
month, to which sum the League wot 
day. Every volunteer must agree tc 
from the date of arrival in France or. 
had also made a careful study of the 
by the volunteers to the Red Cross a 
compiling from them the form to be 
He had arranged that all matters pei 
and steamship reservations were to b 
port department officered by Miss H 
assistant, Miss Rose Schiff. The pos 
whose duty it would be to interview 
assigned to Miss Virginia Chauvenet, ’ 
Briscoe: were delegated all the jobs 
could crowd on him. In reality he w: 


The Simon Legree of t 


Y ESPECIAL task was the divis 
small groups, deciding upon the 
sented, supervising rehearsals—in a Ww 
of the shows for the A. E. F. Inciden 
to be the Simon Legree of the whol 
could get away with it. Mr. Ames: 
position of godfather, though we hat 
but a few days when he had to go 0 
intosh. So many people sobbed out: 
chest that he was getting rheumatisn 
Thad a grand title. Made it up my 
man of the Program Committee, no 
codperating with a group of theatrical 
agers, authors, and so on, in the prep 
ments for the A. E. F. that would bea 
theatrical profession, Alas, those 
Mr. Ames ‘and I had a great vision. 
explain why that vision was unreali 
anyone for not aiding its realizati 
that we all did our darnedest. ~~ 
The first job to engage my atten 
of the persons who, in April, had- 
France and who, on June first, ¥ 
goal than Broadway. Several of 
vaudevillians had recruited le 
rehearsing and had even been in 
nated. 2 j 
The next thing to be consideret 
actor from the legitimate stage. — 
to distinguish it from vaudeville. 
to cast. aspersions on a stage th 
profitable career of crime, though] 
all._the people who have paid hé 
illegitimate plays on the legitima’ 
have a lasting grudge against vaut 
could judge from the reports of ¢ 
there were no facilities there’ for 
plays. Therefore, unless the act 
brass’’—in other words, tell a st 
he was dead wood. Then Mr. Sot 
reciting in the Y huts while on | 
tion in France, had, at the Pala 
deplored his neglect of what I suj 
the stepsister art of song-and-dan¢ 
My own experience in the cam 
don’t worry, I wasn’t reciting—ha 
our boys yearned for the no 
monologist, the sister act and | 
For the latter they just yearned a 
something terrible how they ye 
was perforce—good word, that- 
(Continued on Page 
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0 MEMORANDUM > 


From Purchasing Department 


Boece ee FOS 8 


To Mr. Williams, General Manager 


‘As you have been interested in knowing what paper we were going to- 
standardize on for our letterheads and office forms, I am sending 


you specimens of all I considered before deciding on Systems Bond. 


Tt compared these papers as to feel, Appearance, By ere anh ei, As 
a result I'm certain Systems is the sheet we want. It's @ rag-cone aah 
tent loft-dried pond, and it's beon my experterice: that this means ah 
Cire durability as well as attractive appearance. It has a good crisp. 
feel about it, and as a nationally distributed and advertised pro- 


* 


‘duct I kmow it's bound to be always uniform in quality. 
The clinching argument is its moderate price. 


I feel pretty well satisfied that Systems is fit choice for any busi- 


hess of standing. ; ee WhK 


P.S. I am getting two copies of the book mentioned in the attached clip- - 
~ping and will send one to you. : : 


YSTEMS BOND is the’standard bearer of a compre- 
hensive group of papers—a grade for every Bond and 
Ledger. need—all produced under the same advantageous 
conditions—and including the well-known Pilgrim, Trans- 
cript, Atlantic and Manifest water-marks, 


Ask your printer to use’ Systems tor your next order of letterheads. 
- Hé can also obtain for you our book “The Modetn Manufacture of 

Writing Paper,” interesting and valuable to the paper buyer.” Ie 

presents worth while information in a non-technical fashion. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
‘a —— Mills at-Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
es eae momen 501, Fifth Averiue New York | 


Qe 


7 
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the League. For this we were much criticized. But the 
critics did not stop to think—for that matter ‘they never 
do—of the difficulties we should have encountered had 
we attempted Shakspere or Maeterlinck by way of a 
pleasant evening’s diversion. At the beginning there was 
not the time to search for material adapted to the limi- 
tations of the stage in a Y hut. Speed in the early 
days was the prime essential. Therefore we must enlist 
those who had material tried and proved, and who could 
present it on the back of a motor truck, a station platform, 
a roadside—any old place where an audience might be 
found. Naturally we called upon that branch of the 
profession which was thus equipped, which needed neither 
accessories nor background, the vaudevillians. Later in 
the game we should be able to vary our programs with short 
and long plays, but until such time we could not use the 
services of actors. I so advised them, the first heartbreak 
I was forced to deliver. 

My next step was to go over the list of volunteers from 
vaudeville in order to separate the ‘‘sheep from the goats.” 
I eliminated from it those who were tearfully declaring to 
audiences that they were going over to entertain “Our 
boys in France”’ but who were really going to the Pacific 
Coast, some considerable distance from the front-line 
trenches. The honest-to-goodness volunteers were sub- 
divided into groups of teams, instrumentalists, monolog- 
ists, soubrettes, comedians, singers and pianists. This 
process consumed time. 


Vaudeville Shows in Miniature 


T WAS the middle of June and still we had no pass- 

ports, for the getting of them was a long and laborious 
task. After the volunteer had filled out that soul-search- 
ing document, the questionnaire, say, on a Monday, he 
expected to sail the following Thursday. But he had to 
wait until six persons had vouched by letter for his loyalty, 
until somerelative in Seattle, or Waco, Texas, had forwarded 
a copy of his birth certificate, or, if necessary, proof of his 
parents’ naturalization. It sounds simple, but in reality it 
took weeks to gather all this data and by the time it was 
collected the only human beings who were closer to the 
verge of a nervous collapse than the volunteer were we of 
the League. 

Animportant eventwas the meeting with the Y represent- 
ative, who was really the liaison officer between that organ- 
ization and the League. This used to create a slight feeling of 
panic. I think most of them went home and brushed up on 
the Shorter Catechism. One has heard a lot of criticism 
of the Y personnel. In this instance they certainly had se- 
cured in Thomas S. McLane the right man in the right 
place. He was human, he was kindly—attributes apt 
to win any person, but qualities especially fitted to at- 
tract the members of my profession, for whatever faults 
they may have, 
kindliness and 
humanity they 
have to a super- 
lative degree. 
I’ve been of the 
theater for twenty 
years and I know. 

The day fol- 
lowing that in- 
terview, at which 
a pleasant time 
was had by all, 
the volunteer had 
to be “mugged” 
for his passport 
photograph. The 
result was always 
ghastly. I could 
not earn a plugged 
nickel as a movie 
beauty, but I’ll 
own to a feeling 
of deep resent- 
ment when I was 
made to look like 
a composite of 
King Alfonso and 
a Bolshevik. 
One man put it 
rather neatly 
when he saw 
what the photog- 
rapher had done 
to him. Hesaid: 
“Who takes my 
Bertillon and my 
finger prints?”’ 

Now with their 
passport applica- 
tion, several pho- 
tographs, volumi- 
nous instructions 
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and a two-dollar bill in one hand, and in the other one 
a citizen who had known them for two years, they went 
down to 2 Rector Street to apply for their passports. 
There they received a document, which they returned to 
the office of the League, and then, I imagine, they went to 
the nearest sanitarium. ; 

While all this had been going on I had begun the forma- 
tion of the units. At times it seemed a futile task, for the 
third week in June had come and gone and so far as we 
were concerned not a wheel seemed to be turning in the 
passport mill. Still, in case by accident somebody did get 
to France, it behooved me to prepare. It was my plan to 
present a series of vaudeville shows in miniature. Each 
person in the unit would contribute a turn to the bill, and 
everybody would appear in an afterpiece or sketch. The 
evening’s entertainment, which could last only an hour 
and a quarter, would conclude with ensemble singing of 
popular choruses in which the boys could join. 

The ideal unit consisted of a pianist who could sing, a 
comedian, an instrumentalist and a team—a man and a 
woman—who could do a talking, singing and dancing act. 
But in trying to attain perfection I had to bear in mind 
that flivvers would be the only mode of transporting the 
units from their base to the outlying army billets, so in 
addition to being talented the five entertainers must be 
thin. Where Nature had been generous in the matter of 
curves it was necessary—as so often happens in life—to 
compromise with your ideal. Therefore it resolved itself 
into the svelte quintet or the plump quartet. 

Another thing to remember in selecting the individuals 
for a unit was that congeniality was almost as important 
as ability. They would be together constantly under the 
most trying conditions. You have traveled with your wife 
and little ones? It would be that, plus. Once assembled 
very few of them dissolved here, and though jealousy is 
supposed to be the actor’s middle name I saw no evidences 
of it nor did any of them display any desire to be the whole 
show. They do say that headliners will fight like wildcats 
about their spot on the bill at a vaudeville theater. It 
wasn’t my experience, for in putting the shows together it 
seemed to make no difference to them whether they opened 
it or closed it. At first I thought it might be necessary to 
defer to the wishes of the headliners in the matter of the 
people to appear with them, but the invariable reply was: 
“‘Anyone you select.” 

I recall very vividly a case in point. It concerned a 
former light opera star. In discussing with her the per- 


sonnel of a unit I mentioned the name of a well-known. 


figure in musical comedy. 
“Tsn’t it singular, Mr. Forbes,’ 


, 


she said, “that you 


should have selected the one woman in the profession who 
for some reason dislikes me cordially?”’ 

Her remark gave me furiously to think. I had always 
heard that she was amiability personified, and adored by 
everyone in her companies. She hadn’t objected to the 


The Pioneers 


hardships of the work overseas, had h: 
lash when I told her that she would 
services of a maid, and I am sure th 
sacrifice I could ask her to make. Wags 
difficult about her company? I looked o 
found that there were unassigned a trio of 
popular concert singer whose voice not hy 
been had volunteered as an accompanist, 
name of the singer. The star was delighte 
the singer would care to go with her? Tha 
ising. I knew that the men were rehearsin 
I excused myself and went to interview tl 
flabbergasted at the honor of appearing w 
duced them to her. In the presence of cel 
shy. 

She sensed it, smiled and said: ‘Mr, F 
me to go with you.”” Mark the phrasing, ' 
that it would be a great honor. She waye 
motioned to them to sit down. Then my 
heard her say: “‘ Boys, I can’t do very muc 
you think I will fit into your program?” Q 
all my life I will salute you. 

Never did I have a more heartbreaking 
to inform the boys the next day that the] 
made such decided objection to her volur 
had been obliged to withdraw the offer of 


The Rare Gift of Jaz: 


HE greatest difficulty I encountered in 
units was in providing the right so 
panist, and one was essential to each grou 
Through bitter experience I learned th 
can play the piano mighty few can jazz i 
can is able usually to get by with the bett 
On the other hand, a person may read at; 
song, but when it comes to jazz, you “eit 
ain’t.’’ How bored I got of “Sure, she’s a 
hasn’t got the beat.” 

Though these units were being orgar 
their first performances were given in Ame 
ment was in great demand for the cam 
New York, and we were willing to supply: 
contribution served many purposes. It 
teers an opportunity to try out their sh 
ences similar to those they would have 
riotous way in which they were receive 
enthusiasm and their stock of patience, r 
because of the delay in getting them to t 
real work. 

Above all, the camps solved a problem 
growing troublesome. It was natural t! 
volunteers from vaudeville should be unk 
I was not able always to get a line on them 
ville agents. But I was not playing fav 
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‘The Comfort Car 


HERE are several reasons why the Hupmo- 
bile is regarded as an especially stable value. 


One, of course, is the car’s uncommon quality. 


Another is that pronounced yearly changes 
are avoided. 


Mechanical and general designs, as worked out 
in the beginning, have proved basically sound 
and right. 


The result is that the Hupmobile is exception- 
ally long-lived; and that there is no need for 
radical engineering revision from year to year. 


In addition, the Hupmobile always commands 
an unusually high second-sale price, in propor- 
tion to first cost. 


Buyers, therefore, feel that their investment in 
The Comfort Car is subject to much less than 
the average depreciation. 


mayen sw 
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were very easy to look at, and I saw no rea- 
son why the boys shouldn’t have an eyeful 
as well as an earful. Some of them were 
very clever, but I must confess that though 
many were heard few were chosen. Every 
amateur who applied was given a chance to 
appear before the jury, the martyrs being 
Miss Chauvenet, Mr. Briscoe and myself. 
We drew the line at obvious candidates for 
the Old Ladies’ Home, and we never ceased 
to be astonished at the number of elderly 
unattached women who wanted to work 
with the dear boys. 

When I am a tottering old man I shall 
recall those auditions at the Little Theater 
with ashudder—several shudders. Ifacan- 
didate was hopeless she was so informed, 
politely and firmly. Almost to a woman 
the rejected assured me indignantly that 
they had appeared in all the camps near 
New York. After a great deal of this in- 
formation had been hurled at me I became 
puzzled as to where my real duty lay. 
Should I continue with the League or would 
it not be more humane to resign and form 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Soldiers? No wonder our boys were clam- 
oring to go overseas. What was a hot sec- 
tor on the Front compared to a home 
entertainment? I could have formed a regi- 
ment that would have made Russia’s 
Death Battalion look like a piker. Put a 
bunch of the amateurs I had heard in a 
front-line trench and let them sing at the 
Huns. Why, those boches wouldn’t have 
stopped this side of Vladivostok! 


The Unknown Star 


One thing I positively refused to allow: 
No living human being could recite at me. 
Classic dancers were a torment to the 
spirit. I could not believe a doughboy who 
had been chasing Germans all day would 
care deeply to spend any part of his eve- 
ning watching some damsel illustrating The 
Chase of a Chaste Butterfly. Moreover, the 
garb they affected was that of an early— 
you might say a just awakened—Greek 
lady, and that was hardly appropriate at- 
tire for a Y. M. C. A. hut. Possibly I am 
a trifle bitter on the subject of the amateur, 
but I sure had reason to be. There are 
““amachures” and amateurs. Those of the 
latter class were given an opportunity to 
appear before the boys here, and if they 
survived the acid test—that is, if the boys 
whistled at them—they were to be found 
later Somewhere in France. 

I shall always regret for their sake that 
more of the better-known people of the 
stage seemed unable to avail themselves of 
the great opportunity for service offered by 
theLeague. And I shall always regret it for 
my own sake. I should have been spared 
a lot of agony, yet on the other hand I 
should have been deprived of a very great 
pleasure, for I know of nothing quite so 
exhilarating as the discovery of talent new 
tome. In the entertainments given by our 
volunteers we found some wonderful people 
who had never been heard of on Broadway. 

Of the many places we visited our fa- 
vorite “try-out” depot was Ellis Island, 
where the buildings formerly used by the 
immigrants were occupied by our sailors. 
Taps did not arrive so early in the evening 
as at the camps, so we were able to give a 
longer bill, test more people. The acous- 
tics of the auditorium were excellent. It 
boasted a stage with footlights and a eur- 
tain. No volunteer could complain of the 
proper facilities for his act, and he certainly 
could not complain of his audience. They 
were courteous to mediocrity, but if you 
were the real thing their enthusiasm was 
unbounded; in fact, the applause gave you 
a very good idea of what a welkin sounds 
like when it rings. 

ou will hardly credit it when I say that 
in years of theatergoing I have never had 
such thrills as at Ellis Island. But have 
you ever heard a thousand boys cheer? 
Have you ever heard a thousand boys 
whistle the chorus of a popular song? Have 
you ever heard a thousand boys sing Just 
a Song at Twilight while above their voices 
rings that of a great singer, and through it 
all throbs the violin played by a famous 
woman star of the concert stage, and you 
realize that the surge of melody is from the 
throats of men who have risked their lives 
for you over and over again convoying 
other men who are going to fight for you, 
and you fear that some of those voices may 
be stilled forever? I want to tell you that 
life provides few finer moments. 
Another heart-warming memory of the 
“gobs” was the welcome they gave us. 
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To my infinite sorrow the applause on a first 
night of one of my plays has never roused 
any emotional response in me. I have al- 
ways felt as did the New England woman 
after she had murdered her husband: 
“Thanks be, that chore’s chored.” But 
when I appeared on Thursday nights with 
our little band of entertainers and we were 
greeted with whistles and cheers, no actor 
ever loved his reception from a first-night 
Broadway-audience any more than I did 
mine from the ‘‘gobs.” 

It enthused all the entertainers to do 
their best. And how anxious they were to 
make good; in fact, they were overanxious. 
I have seen people who wouldn’t turn a 
hair before an audience at the Palace 
Theater pitiably nervous before those boys. 
We could gain an excellent idea of values, 
for it was a discriminating crowd. They 
were not so critical of the lighter sort of en- 
tertainment, but if you ‘‘pulled” the aria 
from Samson and Delilah you had to know 
how to ‘‘pull” it. Appreciating their love 
of good music we tried in making up our 
programs to include a “straight” singer. 
It was due to that fact that we made one of 
our most wonderful discoveries of unrecog- 
nized talent. 

Once I became rather peevish when I 
learned that our prima donna of the night 
was unable to appear and that an unknown 
singer had been substituted. I did not 
know that the other members of the jury 
had heard her and were going to put some- 
thing over on me. The bill turned out to be 
an exceptionally good one, everybody a 
“riot,” which meant a half dozen more 
winners for my units. I forgot that it had 
been a day of stress and strain, that I was 
worn out withthe heat. Iwas growing quite 
genial when I awoke to the fact that the un- 
known was going to ‘‘close the show,” the 
most difficult spot on the bill, and doubly 
so when all the preceding numbers have 
been “‘hits.” 

I spoke my mind to the jury frankly, 
freely and at length. I took the opportu- 
nity to say a few things about office matters. 
I referred bitterly to the way in which they 
had handicapped me from the first day I 
had joined the League. Afterward I re- 
called that they had been suspiciously 
meek, because as a rule after a day that 
began at nine in the morning and would 
end at eleven at night, along about ten 
P. M. anybody was apt to get as good as he 
sent. 

The unknown came on. I admitted 
grudgingly that she was a pleasant-looking 
person. She was decidedly good-looking, 
but I wasn’t saying so then. Her voice was 
a lovely mezzo and when she sang she didn’t 
make faces at you. I can’t abide them 
when they start at their big toe, close their 
eyes and begin to squirm all over like an 
Oriental dancer. It getsmesonervous. I’m 
always afraid the note is going to get stuck 
somewhere, and then what’s everybody 
going to do about it? But that’s neither 
here nor there. 
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Her first song was well received. Her 
second was applauded riotously. My fel- 
low jurors were wearing smiles that en- 
dangered their ears. The accompaniment 
for the encore began. 

“Now,” I thought, “she has gone and 
done it!” 

Thad heard the selection sung at, done as 
a recitation to music; and, worst of all, be- 
fore this very crowd of boys. They began 
to shift in their seats. She had lost them. 
But something in her attack of this song, 
which I had always thought a bit of popular 
slush, quieted the audience. As she sang 
the stillness grew, became intense, and 
when she reached the final phrase and her 
voice pealed out like an organ, that audi- 
ence rose aS one man and cheered itself 
hoarse. I spoke in a whisper myself for 
several days. And that wonderfully gifted 
creature has been singing Katisha in The 
Mikado on the Chautauqua circuit. 

And as I am writing about her she is 
risking that glorious voice in France, but 
she is getting something in return that she 
couldn’t get were she on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—the heartfelt 
gratitude of some homesick doughboy who 
is forgetting as he listens to her that his 
ship doesn’t sail Thursday. 

I could recite similar instances by the 


hour of people who, not yet known to fame. 


or the Broadway manager—and it’s one 
and the same thing—are giving now, have 
given since August, 1918, and will con- 
tinue to give as long as entertainment is 
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needed overseas, three months, six months 
or a year, from the pursuit of a career where 
every moment of youth counts—counts 
fiercely. They’ve received a big reward 
over there, not in things material but spirit- 
ual, and I do not know but that they are 
after all farther ahead in the real game 
than the slackers who may have slipped 
into popularity while they have been giving 
their all. 

These test performances were adding to 
our lists many new entertainers, all of 
whom were being groomed for the passport 
battle. July first was approaching and 
still no one had gone to France. The delay 
was seriously jeopardizing the existence of 
the League, for should any of the original 
volunteers withdraw from it—and they 
could not have been censured had they 
done so—the ensuing publicity would 
automatically stop recruiting. 

My anxiety grew as new rulings regard- 
ing passports began to be shied about until 
T felt like a Coney Island Aunt Sally. When 
it was decided that no woman with a brother 
in the service could go abroad I bore up 
bravely, notwithstanding that it deprived 
us of some of our best talent; but when the 
edict went forth that wives were also to be 
barred I was tempted to throw up the 
sponge, for practically every unit then as- 
sembled was blown to smithereens. Until 
this disaster overwhelmed me I had never 
appreciated how prone vaudevillians were 
to marry. The teams, who were in many 
eases the backbones of the units, had been 
among the first to volunteer. 5 


Plucky Players in Hard Luck 


I broke the news to them as gently as 
possible, stating that Miss Arthur had gone 
to Washington to present their case to the 
authorities, but that there was no certainty 
of her being able to secure for the wives of 
entertainers an exception to this ruling; so I 
thought it might be better for them to ac- 
cept the contracts they had been refusing 
because of their desire to be ready to sail as 
soon as I gave the word. I shall remember 
always that their first thought was of me. 
They appreciated how hopeless I must feel. 
They reached me by phone—failing that, 
by wire—to assure me that so long as there 
was any hope at all they would stick by me. 
Talk about being good sports! They even 
tried to hand me a laugh, knowing that I 
could use one. One headliner wired: ‘‘Per- 
fectly willing to divorce friend husband for 
the sake of our boys if you can provide 
equally good piano player.’”’ Another star 
heard of the ruling before we did. He came 
over to the office to talk with me about it, 
but as I made no mention of it he said 
nothing. Afterward I asked him why he 
hadn’t told us. His reply was indicative of 
every volunteer’s attitude to us. 

“T felt sure,” he said, “that you hadn’t 
heard because you couldn’t have camou- 
flaged a body blow like that. It was Satur- 
day and I hadn’t the heart to spoil Sunday 
for you all, for the Lord knows you people 
needed a day of rest.” 

Yet that man had rented his home, given 
his automobile to the Red Cross and was 
waiting in Weehawken. Verily he had be- 
gun to do his part. 

The elimination of the teams reacted on 
the single performers who had been placed 
with them in a unit. It meant the reas- 
sembling of everybody, additional rehears- 
als, with slight possibility of putting to- 
gether anywhere near so good a show. Miss 
Arthur had returned from Washington with 
the news that there was a bare possibility 
of an exception’s being granted. All agreed 
to wait; this in spite of the fact that they 
were being made to look ridiculous. If you 
had announced to all your friends in April 
that you were going to France immediately 
if not sooner, your presence in New York at 
the end of June called for some explanation. 
Those who were most humorous at the 
expense of the volunteer were fellow per- 
formers—slackers who had not offered their 
services, making a plea ‘‘What’s the use?” 
really using our failure to send anyone as a 
screen for their own lack of patriotism. 

All who finally went overseas suffered 
delay, but nothing’in comparison to these 
pioneers, and it is only natural that I 
should cherish an especial admiration for 
them. They were one and all making sacri- 
fices of a pecuniary nature. I’ve often lain 
awake nights thinking.of the amounts of 
money they might, have earned. It was a 
staggering. total. I couldn’t dismiss my 
responsibility lightly. Not that they ever 
made me feel it; all of them were animated 
by the thought that their sacrifices were as 


- played so great a vari 


nothing to those that we 
them by our boys. | 
in the early days, 
Many a time did weho 
resembled a wake. 


everyone’s unselfish ¢ 
cause could not go 


rather than accept a 
other city where they we 
keep in touch with our 6 
assumed names in # 
houses, giving, in that 
three and four shows ; 
wherewithal to keep thi 
Where are you goin 
express what you think 
unknown to New Yo 
hearing at even the cheay 
who, to keep a roof 
could sail, took a job 
Biltmore? She might 
help her secure a tempo) 
but “‘her affairs weren’t 
she didn’t go about brag 
triotic she was. 
what she was doing. 
over there? Rather! 
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ments that they were 
and frequently gave, 
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quarter’s duration. 
There was also the 
lesque.” That designat 
on me, for you don’t as 
one with the other. TP 
that at first she appeale 
humorous way. I didr 
nor in what straits she 
one occasion I needed h 
and when I phoned to 
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I remembered seeing | 
fore in a light frock. I) 
“Sorry,” she said; ‘ 
the tub. It’s either ow 
feta or the bath towel. | 


A Girl With 
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papers. A new stenogr 
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I asked her to come (| 
said to her bluntly: “4 
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half aseason. Every st 
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the next season began i 
lady up, because she | 
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That little girl? O 
France free and clear 
saved out of her mun' 
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All Dressed Up 
and Some Place toGo! 


i | Some Place! 


| A place that may be the white snows of Alaska or the 
» | white sands of Florida. Green valleys or rocky mountains. 
Broadway at noon or a farmhouse at midnight. Or all of them! 


A place where you may be a frock-coated or an overvall’d 
hero. Tussle with a smooth villain or a tough thug. Love a 
heroine in décolleté or apron. Or all of them! 


In one evening. 
A few steps from your home. 
A Paramount-Artcraft Picture. 


At _ Into which the greatest authors, stars and directors weave 
the ambitions, struggles, loves and deeds of all people. 


a! | Dress up if you like to—or have to. Don’t if you don't. Noth- 
ing can keep you from enjoying Paramount-Artcraft Pictures. 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures — and the theatres that show them 


or 


fama FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


* ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE oer yorat 
“NEW YORK 


Paramount-Artcraft 


Stars 
Latest Productions 


Listed alphabetically, released up to July 
31st. Save the list! And see the pictures! 


Paramount 
John Barrymore in ‘‘ THE Test oF HONOR” 
Billie Burke in 

““Goop GRACIOUS ANNABELLE es 
Marguerite Clark in ‘“GirLs”” 
Ethel Clayton in “A SPORTING CHANCE” 
Dorothy Gish in * “*NuGGET NELL” 
Lila Lee in “ROSE OF THE RIVER” 
Vivian Martin in ““LOuISIANA”’ 
Shirley Mason in ‘‘ THE FINAL CLOSE-UP”’ 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘THE Love BuRGLAR”’ 
Bryant Washburn in 

“A VERY Goop YouNG Man” 


Paramount -Thomas H. Ince 


Enid Bennett in 
“THE HAUNTED BEDROOM” 
Dorothy Dalton in 
“OTHER MEN’s WIVES” 
Charles Ray in 
“Hay Foot, Straw Foor” 


Paramount-A rtcraft Specials 


“Little Women” (frem Louisa M. Al- 
cott’s famous book) 
A William A. Brady Production 
“The Silver King’ 
starring William Faversham 
“False Faces” 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
“The Firing Line’ starring Irene Castle 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” Hugh 
Ford’s Production of MHall Caine’s 
Novel 
‘Secret Service’’ starring Robert Warwick 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“Tire WHITE HEATHER” 
“The Career of Katherine Bush” 
starring Catherine Calvert 


Artcraft 


Cecil B. deMille’s Production 
“For BETTER, FOR WorRSE” 
Douglas Fairbanks in 
‘THE KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO"’ 
Elsie Ferguson in ‘“THE AVALANCHE” 
D. W. Griffith's Production 


“TRuE HEART SUSIE’ 
* Wm. S. Hart in “WAGON eae 
Mary Pickford in ‘‘CAPTAIN Kipp, JR.” 


* Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 


Paramount Comedies 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
DeserT HERO” 
Paramount- Mack Sennett Comedies 
“TRYING TO GET ALONG” 
“AMONG THOSE PRESENT”’ 
Paramount-Drew Comedy ‘ BUNKERED” 
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(Concluded from Page 36) 
rehearse with feverish activity a unit com- 
prising four British subjects and a Hollander. 
They had passports from their governments 
and could go. I had not wanted this unit 
to be the first one to sail. It seemed a little 
unfair to the Americans to have foreign 
subjects take precedence. But it was a case 
of getting somebody over and exorcise the 
hoodoo. Passages had been engaged, cos- 
tumes secured, uniforms ordered—when 
the British Government issued a ruling that 
made it impractical for the unit to sail. I 
was literally sick, for I had prevented one 
of the girls from taking a lucrative contract 
for Australia. Praise be, she has a good job 
in a New York production. 

The damage did not stop with the demo- 
lition of that unit but disrupted two others. 
When, on the same afternoon, one of our 
volunteers who had been hanging about 
since April came in to inform us that he was 
in serious danger of being arrested under 
the provisions of the antiloafing law, I be- 
came desperate and decided to put the 
whole proposition up to the powers that 
be in Washington. A few days before they 
had lifted the ban on married entertainers. 
This argued a sympathetic attitude toward 
us. I was not mistaken. 


Nothing But Trouble 


When J arrived in Washington I did not 
know that I had selected as the day of my 
offensive the one on which the Big Push 
was to start in France. I sensed the excite- 
ment at the War Department, but I was 
given an immediate audience by General 
March. In response to my frank question, 
“Does the Army want entertainers or does 
it not?’”’ I was assured that it did, de 
cidedly. When I had explained our diffi- 
culties instant aid to their solution was 
offered. General March referred me to 
Brig. Gen.—then Lieut. Col.—Marlborough 
Churchill, the head of the Military Intel- 
ligence Bureau, where all applications for 
passports were cleared. I left General 
March, convinced of his hearty indorsement 
of the League’s purposes and the assurances 
of his codperation in their fulfillment. So, 
very much heartened, I went in search of 
General Churchill. After my interview 
with him, my troubles were over. Had I 
known then the volume of work devolving 
on the M.I. B., I doubt that I would have 
had the nerve to argue our cause, for after 
all we were a small group of war workers 
compared with the forces represented by the 
Y. M.C.A., the Red Cross and the Knights 
of Columbus, and other organizations. 
Luckily I was ignorant, my only thought 
being that I didn’t dare return to New 
York without those passports; and I didn’t. 

My pleasure over the success of the trip 
to Washington was short-lived, for imme- 
diately on my return I was informed that 
there were no steamship reservations avail- 
able. The possibility of such a calamity had 
never dawned on me, and to say that I 
threw a fit is putting it mildly. It would be 
futile to attempt any further jollying of the 
forty-four holders of passports. Anyway, I 
was all out of ‘‘salve.’’ I rushed to Y head- 
quarters, for I had heard that they held 
some reservations for secretaries and can- 
teen workers. 

Into the sympathetic ears of the then 
head of the Women’s Department I poured 
my tale of woe. I was ruthless. Let the 
canteeners wait. Their failure to sail would 
not jeopardize the future recruiting of 
women for that work, but any more. delay 
for my entertainers would put the League 
out of business. The volunteers, grown 
hopeless, would leave us flat, and small 
blame to them. If they couldn’t sail before 
August first I was ready to give my desk 
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and my pretty blue blotter to anybody who 
was fool enough to take them. It was a 
very difficult situation for her, but I think 
she realized that it was either give me some 
reservations or call a cab and escort me up 
to Matteawan. So she agreed to give me 
enough for the women if I could secure 
others for the men. So back to the mackin- 
toshed bosom of Mr. Ames, who waded in, 
and after two days of constant work suc- 
ceeded. 

Naturally all of this had been carefully 
concealed from the pioneers, whose initial 
joy over the receipt of their passports had 
been somewhat tempered when they began 
to learn of the few odds and ends requiring 
attention before they could get on a boat, 
We all pitched in to help, and many times 
during the rush we would have gladly 
sought a moment’s respite in the nearest 
madhouse, only it would not have been 
enough of a change. Final rehearsals, usu- 
ally enough of a strain, were the merest 
incidents. Everybody who hadn’t been in- 
oculated and vaccinated must have both 
done immediately. Some of the later vol- 
unteers were apt to take to their beds after 
the process, but the first crowd to go didn’t 
have time. 

One day must be given over to standing 
in line waiting to have British and French 
visés stamped upon their passports. An- 
other day must be spent securing a war- 
zone pass. There was the final shopping to 
do. When Miss Arthur broke the news to 
the women that they were allowed one 
trunk and that one must be fourteen by 
thirty-six inches, I had particular business 
elsewhere. But their outraged feelings were 
soon soothed when they learned that the 
reason of their being limited to one trunk 
for the stateroom was in order that every 
inch of hold space be given over to Red 
Cross or army supplies. In addition to the 
trunk each passenger was allowed a large 
suitcase or carryall or telescope. We had 
prepared a list of suggestions as to the arti- 
cles they might require in France and have 
difficulty in obtaining there. The list for 
the men enumerated woolen underwear, 
woolen stockings, gloves, helmet and socks, 
warm nightclothes, warm bathrobe, flannel 
bed shoes, grease paint and heavy make-up 
powder, make-up mirror, plenty of razor 
blades, shaving cream, lots of cold cream, 
plenty of shoes, bath towels, hand towels, 
laundry soap—as they might have to do their 
own laundry—candles, about five pounds 
of sugar, chocolate, 500 cigarettes, Amer- 
ican postage stamps, and a comfort bag 
containing a good supply of aspirin, qui- 
nine, witch-hazel, alcohol, peroxide, iodine, 
laxatives, chocolates, a bottle of brandy, 
and so on. 


Who Carried the Soap? 


In addition to all this the women had 
only to take care of one or two suits of silk 
underwear, dark bloomers, dark slippers 
and stockings, one or two cloth dresses with 
high back and long sleeves, an afternoon 
dress, evening dresses—which should not 
be too scant at either end—a flat hat to 
be worn when hair cannot be arranged for 
an entertainment, a comfortable corset—I 
didn’t know there was such an animal— 
one pair of arctics, an old fur coat, one or 
two rubber bathing caps to protect the 
head, an electric iron and, if you sailed by a 
British boat, you could take a solidified- 
alcohol outfit. It was also suggested that 
a woman entertainer intending to remain 
through the spring would do well to “slip 
in”’—I suppose when the trunk wasn’t look- 
ing—an organdie or other light dress. Of 
course a woman didn’t have to take any 
razor blades or shaving cream, so that gave 
her a lot of extra space. 
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I had nothing to do with the preparation 
of this list, as until the entertainers sailed 
I’d never known a woman who could go 
anywhere with one trunk. I wondered 
sometimes how the women managed, and I 
will say that I was never asked to pack a 
trunk, though one woman did telephone to 
me at midnight to ask me what she should 
do with her soap. I am no great shakes at 
packing a trunk in the ordinary manner, 
and I’ll be hanged if I could do it by tele- 
phone. 

Knowing every woman’s passion for that 
last-minute paper-wrapped bundle, I sug- 
gested that she make a parcel of the soap. 

She replied sarcastically: ‘I’ve only a 
suitcase, a bag, a hand bag, an overcoat, a 
couple of small packages; so you can see 
Se every hand I have with me will be 

ull.” 

She admitted that she could manage to 
get another package to the boat, but what 
would she do when she got to France? I as- 
sured her that one of the men in her party 
would carry it. Yes, he would—not! But 
I was sleepy and wanted to go back to bed. 
When I met her later in Paris she didn’t 
look as though she had ever been without 
soap. I forgot to ask her who had carried it 
for her, though any officer or doughboy 
would have been delighted at the chance, 
for she was a “riot” with the A. E, F. 


A Real Riot in Progress 


Speaking of riots in the real, not the slang 
sense of the word, we had one on our hands 
when the women first saw the uniforms they 
were obliged to wear. The men were de- 
lighted with their outfits, and I thought the 
women looked very trig and natty in theirs. 
If I had stopped there all would have been 
well. If I had thought for half a minute I 
should have appreciated that no article.a 
woman wears has the remotest suggestion 
of good sense. If it had she wouldn’t wear 
it. But I had to make a bone-headed play 
and say that the Y uniform was a sensible 
outfit. 

“Yes,” came quick as a flash, “‘so is a 
street-car conductor’s. If I have to wear 
this I’m going to look like a brakeman on 
the Erie.” 

Another piped up: “‘I suppose you call 
this color sensible. This shade of blue on 
me is going to make the entire A. E. F. 
bilious.”’ 

“My dear,” said her chum, “wait until 
you see me. They’ll put me up on the 
boat’s cowcatcher to scare away the sub- 
marines.” ‘‘Oh, let them come!” was an- 
other’s despairing ery; ‘‘it doesn’t matter 
to me now how soon I die for my country.” 

Speaking of submarines, I suppose you 
are wondering if our pioneers gave much 
thought to them. I think they were too 
busy. I do remember that one day one of 
the plump ones sank down at my desk 
despairingly and said: ‘‘Mr. Forbes, why 
didn’t you tell me the truth about the life- 
boats?” 

“Lifeboats? What lifeboats?’ I asked. 

“Why, a friend of mine,” she explained, 
“tells me that they lower you in the life- 
boats five or six times a day. I know I en- 
listed for active service, but that’s too ac- 
tive. I can’t climb up and down the side of 
a ship like a chipmunk. Anyway, if I could 
I’m likely to tip over anything but the 
Leviathan.” ; 

Everything in the merry madhouse was 
going swimmingly. The first units were to 
sail on the last Monday in July, the others 
the following day. I had declared in a 
heated moment that unless somebody sailed 
before the first of August we might as well 
put up the shutters. We were congratulat- 
ing ourselves in gaining our objective by 
even so slight a margin when—bingo! Iwas 


told on Thursday that al] 
were required for some 


I could give free rein to 
grabbed the phone, reag| 
dragged from the innermos 
memory some vivid and 
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when a rival advance 
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went home and to bed. 4 
advised that the difficul 
justed. The news left me 
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they all had their passpor 
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The Tenth Indisp 


“Oh, Mr. Forbes,” she 
go to France! Isn’t it awl 
began to ery. :, 

I was speechless. No o1 
could have thought a thoug 
depended onit. We wereju 
think that Miss Chauvenet; 
were so near hysteria that t 

From a dim mist I hea 
“Look, Miss Arthur, I put 
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out of my sight. I went 
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We checked them off. Tl) 
tial was the baggage label: 
her trunk. 
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T (rrens was grateful. He had been on the 
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Garrens was a gambler pure and simple. It was in his 
every nerve and fiber. He could not endure the long 
waits, the periods of inactivity that Kiverly stood with 
such equability while the market backed and filled. When- 
ever he got hold of a dollar, Garrens bet—and eternally 
eursed his luck. Had he strung consistently with Kiverly 
he must have come out to the good. He made when 
Kiverly made; not greatly but still in amount that could 
have been cuddled along to respectable dimensions—but 
between whiles he lost. His was an inordinate knack of 
guessing wrong, when he guessed himself. That was why 
Garrens was forever without capital and dependent upon 
the commissions Kiverly paid him, for subsistence and the 
wherewithal to gamble again. 

When Garrens went broke, Kiverly smiled. Such a 
condition kept Garrens tied to him. On occasion he re- 
strained himself when he could have taken profit, simply 
because Garrens chanced to be in funds. He would delay 
then until Garrens, goaded by the irresistible tingle in his 
veins that compelled him to wager, had backed his own 
judgment and lost. He refused to lend when Garrens, 
stumbling upon something that was ripe for picking, might 
have made a fair haul. 

Kiverly did not want Garrens to have money; not 
enough to make him foot-loose. With his inherent side- 
wise crafty way of going about a thing, Garrens was too 
competent in carrying out orders without revealing their 
origin. So long as Garrens was dependent therefore he 
would remain, for the money he derived from Kiverly was 
his only income. He had been a failure and a piker, drift- 
ing rapidly into the ring of cheap grafting market touts, 
when Kiverly picked him up. He would sink there again 
and farther, if without having made himself secure he lost 
the anchor he had in Kiverly, his only client. With his 
reputation as a never-winning speculator of small parts he 
could expect nothing else—nothing, that is, on the safe 
side of the law. 

Between Kiverly and the Street, then, there was Garrens 
as ascreen. Through Garrens all his trading was done, but 
it was scattered and camouflaged as Garrens was so adept 
at doing. Not much could be traced back even to him. 
Accounting for the business that he did place without 
concealment, he let it be understood that he acted for a 
few periodical speculators. Regarded generally as a mere 
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hanger-on, none bothered to doubt his statement. His 
personal contributions, which always went clear through 
the bucket, strengthened that conception of him and 
enhanced his worth to Kiverly. A few hundreds here.and 
there, sometimes a thousand or two, Garrens’ own was 
piker stuff. Thus he could contrive without attracting 
attention to put the bulk of Kiverly’s trades upon the floor 
of the exchange by twisted ways whose deviousness ab- 
sorbed their identity. 

To outward appearances these men had but nodding 
acquaintance. Their offices were in the same building, an 
old and unpretentious structure on a narrow court off 
Water Street, in the backwash of the financial district. 
Their location had been chosen by Kiverly because it was 
quiet and permitted his comings and goings to be incon- 
spicuous. The rearing of the skyscrapers had thrown it 
deeper into the eddy upon which the warehouses reaching 
up from the East River encroached. There were few ten- 
ants left in it. The ground floor even now was being used 
for the storage of tea and coffee after having lain idle for 
long. Flanking it on one side was a tobacco warehouse; 
on the other a leather house. 

The place suited Kiverly admirably in that it lent him - 
no sign of prosperity. He preferred to let those who 
noticed him believe that he was something of a joke—a 
bug and mildly harmless. Now and then he traded a little 
in an amateurish way on the curb. Never more than a 
little, though, and he went about it in a rather bewildered 
and breathless manner. His blond lusterless face, his 
slight figure and his diffidence sustained his réle. It fitted 
his pose to be considered as one of the oddities bred by the 
Street; and when they joshed him good-naturedly on his 
infrequent visits among them, he took refuge in a wistful 
vacuous smile and timidity. 

Kiverly was on the fourth and top floor, Garrens on the 
third. Because ostensibly there was no relationship 
between the two men, they seldom entered one another’s 
offices. The need of doing so had been obviated by the 
installation of a private telephone years ago when the 
building had been fully populated. Here was another 
exaggerated expression of Kiverly’s passion for secrecy. 
He would not trust a line on which someone might cut in 
when with operations under way he was giving directions 
to his agent. For like reason, when it was not an emer- 
gency, he always 
summoned Garrens to 
his house out in the 
suburbs to receive de- 
tailed instructions; or 
when the movement 
had been completed, 
to present a balance 
sheet on the cash that 
had passed through 
his hands. Kiverly 
could use nothing but 
cash, of course, since 
checks must have be- 
trayed his interest in 
the market. And it 
was in keeping with 
his character that he 
should trust Garrens 
with such sums, 
though he knew Gar- 
rens’ nature to its in- 
nermost corner; knew 
that he would be dis- 
honest were he not 
deterred by a ghastly 
fear of prison. He 
played on that fear by 
taking some casual 
means every so often 
to remind Garrens 
how merciless he 
would be to anyone 
who robbed him. It 
was an implied threat 
which Garrens never 


forgot; which kept 
him honest in act at 
least. 


Yet during their 
long association Gar- 
rens had been a thief 
in mind a thousand 
times. Morally he was 
a thief. In intent he 
was one, for his brain 
revolved continually 
upon how he finally 
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should obtain a share of Kiverly’s money—the money he 
helped to make. In this respect alone had he succeeded 
in exercising patience. He had to be sure, so very sure, 
that he could get away with it. 

The coming of another customer produced a crisis for 
Garrens. An old lady whom he met at the home of a friend 
commissioned him to buy certain bonds. She had the 
mistaken impression that he was a reputable broker. 

When he procured the bonds she was out of town. While 
they still were in his care he got a market tip. As usual, he 
was short of capital. His appeal to Kiverly was turned 
down. He saw another opportunity to set himself up going 
glimmering. Then he thought of the securities he was 
holding for their owner. 

Garrens struggled against the temptation to use these 
bonds as collateral. Cursing, he watched the stock on 
which he had such a hot tip advance a fraction. Again he 
appealed to Kiverly; again was rebuffed. In the end he 
pledged the bonds. 

Within twenty-four hours they were wiped out and 
prison confronted him! Three days later, while he sweated 
blood, there came a note from his client requesting him to 
deliver the bonds. In desperation Garrens went back to 
Kiverly; went out to his home in the evening. He required 
eight thousand dollars. 

“For what?” 

Garrens avoided the colorless appraising eyes. 

‘For a deal I’m in,’”’ he answered sullenly. 

Kiverly nodded slowly. It was plain to him that Gar- 
rens was in difficulty. He wanted to learn what it was. 

“How long till I’d get it back?” 

The gentle query with its inference that he was to get 
the money roused Garrens from his despair. His tense 
nerves quivered, his face became eager. 

‘A few days—a few days,” he lied. 

Better to take his chances with Kiverly than with a 
stranger. Besides, if Kiverly made him this loan he could 
sue him only civilly for its recovery. The woman whose 
property he had converted to his own use could and 
doubtless would put him in Sing Sing! 

Kiverly lay back in his chair, thinking. It would be un- 
fortunate at this stage, when he was. planning a coup, to 
clash with Garrens. It would be unfortunate also to allow 
Garrens to become possessed of too much money at this 
juncture. He had immediate need of Garrens. Should he 
refuse the loan, Garrens might throw him down. Should 
he grant it, the same thing might happen if Garrens made a 
strike. What bothered him was that he could not decide 
whether the cash was sought to get out of trouble—or into 
it. He could not imagine how the other man could have 
run up indebtedness amounting to eight thousand dollars. 
He had no credit. 

“Tell me what you want this money for and I’ll con- 
sider it,” he said again. ‘‘ You lose so often—perhaps I can 
save you from dumping that much more into the hole.” 

Garrens shifted uneasily and his countenance blackened. 
He foresaw another refusal. While his expectations sank, 
his anger rose. Mentally he damned Kiverly and clenched 
his teeth to prevent the thought becoming speech. Kiverly 
was his only hope. Nobody else would lend him more than 
five dollars. He repressed his rage but his voice was thick: 

“T can’t tell you now—not now. It’s a good thing—a 
sure thing.”’ 

He moistened his lips. The only sure thing right now 
was that if he did not obtain the money the gates of a 
prison would close on him! He had an impulse to confess 
what he had done and beg for help. He remembered 
Kiverly’s reiterated warning about thievery and understood 
that he would receive neither assistance nor sympathy. 

““You see, I’m in on the ground floor,’”’ he went on jerk- 
ily. He wondered what floor they would put him on! 
Tiers, they called them, but the name made no difference. 
“‘It’s—it’s one of—of these things—you know!”’ 

Damnation! Why didn’t Kiverly say something instead 
of sitting there like an image, staring, staring as though 
he’d pick the thoughts from a man’s brain. Garrens held 
himself together except for a hysterical pitch to his tone. 

“It isn’t big enough for you, Kiverly, or I’d have got 
you into it. I promised not to tell—anybody. Stealin’ 
your stuff,” his words slurred in his anxiety. ‘‘You never 
tell what you’re gonna do. But this is good dope, believe 
me. It’s ——” 

The surprised raising of Kiverly’s brows brought him 
back to earth. Garrens realized that he had been talking 
feverishly, almost incoherently, like a fool. His nerves 
were running away. Sing Sing! With set jaw and burning 
eye he leaned forward. He controlled himself by an agony 
of will, waiting for Kiverly to declare himself. 

Kiverly made a mistake. He concluded that Garrens 
wanted the money to back a tip. Judging by the amount 
asked, he decided further that this must be something 
comparatively big, which would explain Garrens’ excite- 
ment. He squelched the last ray of hope. 

“No! I can’t have you tangled up in anything at pres- 
ent. Ill need you in a day or two.” Swinging round to his 
desk he missed the spasm that swept over Garrens’ fea- 
tures. Opening a drawer, he took out a bundle of bills and 
counted some off. 
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“‘Here’s five hundred advance.” 

He stopped at sight of Garrens’ bulging eyes and rage- 
diffused face. But he sat still, emotionless and unfright- 
ened, when Garrens leaped to his feet and towered over 
him. He did not quite understand this outburst, but he 
did not fear violence. Physically bigger, Garrens was 
mentally smaller. Kiverly smiled faintly and presented 
that steady uncompromising gaze which Garrens never 
had been able to stand. Already he perceived that Gar- 
rens was wavering before the dominant personality. 

But Garrens wasn’t through. 

“To hell with five hundred dollars!’ he yelled. ‘“‘I told 
you what I want and I want it now—quick!”’ 

He snatched the proffered money and threw it on the 
floor. The obsession that he had aright to part of Kiverly’s 
fortune clouded his senses. He started to voice that dis- 
tortion of his imagination. 

“Tt’s mine!” he proclaimed. “I’ve a right to it! You 
owe me H 

His face pressed close and Kiverly caught the odor of 
liquor. He sighed in relief—and erred again. He attrib- 
uted Garrens’ behavior to rum. 

‘Sit down!” he interrupted sharply, without attempt- 
ing to grasp the meaning of what the other was saying. 
“Sit down and I’ll show you more money than you ask— 
if you’ll listen.” 

Despite his fury, the promise penetrated to Garrens’ 
consciousness like a cooling shower. He bit off the excoria- 
tion upon which he had launched. His cunning prevailed. 
It was within Kiverly’s power to do as he said. He sat 
down, flushed and snarling but holding his peace. 

““You’ve been drinking, haven’t you?” chided Kiverly 
mildly. ‘‘You mustn’t do that—not for a few days any- 
how. You’ll need a clear mind. I’ve a job for you.” 

Garrens scowled and took the rebuke. 

‘“Where do I come in?” 

“Five per cent of what I make,” returned Kiverly 
promptly; ‘‘that’s your end. It will if 

“Tt won’t do!’’ Garrens started up again in bubbling 
anger. “‘It’ll bea gamble! I’ve got to be sure! I’ve got 
to have the cash!” : 

Kiverly laughed. 

‘Sounds good to hear you—you, Garrens—objecting to 
a gamble,”’ he jeered softly. ‘‘What are you doing—re- 
forming?’”? He waved Garrens down. ‘Stay quiet and 
T’ll tell you something. You know how Insoluble Carbon 
has been slipping since the war ended. It’s away down 
now—cancellation of government and munition contracts 
did that. Allright! Insoluble Carbon is going up—way 
up. And I’m going up with it! Wait a minute!” He 
silenced an ejaculation of disgust from Garrens. ‘“‘I’ll 
make half a million. Figure your bit at five per cent!” 

Coming from Kiverly, it sounded good—he was such a 
consistent winner. But Garrens shook his head 
sulkily. All that would take time. Before it could be 
accomplished he would be in Sing Sing! Unless—he 
glanced obliquely at Kiverly—unless he could gouge out 
of Kiverly the money to replace the bonds by threatening 
his financial plans. 

“How soon do we start?” 

“To-morrow or the day after. I’m waiting for—news.” 

Garrens pondered. If he could stall a while on the mat- 
ter of restoring the bonds—a gambler’s hunch was forming 
in his mind. 

“How do you know it’s going up?” he queried suspi- 
ciously. ; 

“‘T know—that’s enough,” smiled Kiverly. He never 
had taken Garrens into his confidence; never had given 
him reasons for going into a market. He wouldn’t do it 
now, though he might have told that he had just sewed up 
the rights to a new refining process which would cut costs 
in half. Also he knew that big contracts had been placed, 
at far below war prices, it was true, but nevertheless enough 
to assure practically wartime profits through this improved 
process. He stretched himself and yawned. He had kept 
Garrens in line. : 

“You'll put off that deal of yours, Garrens?’”’ He took 
it for granted. “‘Run along now, I’m going to bed. I’ll 
phone you in the morning.” 

Garrens brought himself back to the present. His 
thoughts had been running into the future. He saw how 
the menace of Sing Sing could be removed temporarily at 
least. Perhaps he could do better than that. There was 
one point he wanted cleared. 

““You’re going into Carbon alone?” This was contrary 
to Kiverly’s custom; heretofore he always had hitched 
onto a movement directed by the interests. 

“Yes. Why?” 

Garrens grunted. 

*“No reason,”’ he evaded, and moved to depart. 

In the hall they met Kiverly’s wife. She smiled and 
spoke softly and Garrens felt again that rising sympathy 
which she always evoked from him. Since the first time 
he had seen her—and he never had spoken more than half 
a dozen words with her at a time—Garrens had been af- 
fected by a surprising compassion, for Mrs. Kiverly was 
lame and her back was crooked, the result of a train wreck 
nearly a score of years ago. oie 
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“Splendid!’’ commended Kiverly. 
out to the house to-night. I’ll be busy.’”’ 

He hesitated on the verge of confiding to Garrens about 
the new refining process which would revolutionize the 
industry. The secretiveness that had become second 
nature restrained him. His next remark puzzled Garrens. 

“There won’t be much doing to-morrow. I don’t believe 
there’s a great deal more Carbon loose anyway. We can 
lay off.’”’? As a matter of fact, Kiverly knew where the big 
holdings were and he had not expected to accumulate as 
many shares as Garrens claimed. 

“What do you mean?” Garrens asked. ‘“‘ What makes 
you think it’s getting scarce?’”’ The speech worried him. 
To-morrow he aimed to push Insoluble Carbon down 
again; to make Kiverly realize that he had made a mistake 
and try to save what he could from the wreckage. 

“Oh, just an idea—that’s all,”’ was all the satisfaction 
Kiverly gave him. 

Garrens reassured himself. His hunch was making good. 
The worthlessness of Insoluble Carbon was proved when his 
operations roused no interest. If there was anything to it 
some of the big fellows surely would take a hand. He 
thrust aside the misgiving engendered by Kiverly’s con- 
cluding remark and settled down to review his position. 

Altogether he owned 1100 shares. That unfortunately 
had been unavoidable; some of his brokers had bought in 
the wrong place. Kiverly believed he had 12,400 shares 
and that they had cost approximately $150,000. Garrens 
had paid out for stock, in round figures, $16,000. All told, 
he had used $26,000. There was $134,000 of Kiverly’s 
money in his possession. The accounting he had made 
showed a balance of only $10,000-odd. 

Garrens did not expect that the stock could be put 
below 8. That was the lowest it ever had been. He pur- 
posed making Kiverly sell in that neighborhood. 

Once Kiverly became convinced that he had staked 
good money on a flivver and—accepting defeat—issued 
orders to unload, Garrens planned to let him have back 
$100,000 through another series of wash sales. Perhaps if 
Kiverly was inclined to be too critical he would get a half 
or a whole point more. With the sales negotiated at 9 there 
still would beleft a round $50,000 for Garrens. 

Kiverly never would find out; he had no fears on that 
score. Kiverly did not know where and how the trades 
were placed. He would believe that his orders had been 
executed legitimately as they had been in the past. So far 
as Kiverly was concerned, Garrens felt that his honesty 
was not doubted. 

It was all fair enough, he told himself again and again. 
He had taken Kiverly’s bet—and Kiverly had lost. True, 
he had manipulated matters to bring about that outcome, 
but others would have done likewise. Sure they would! 

On Saturday Garrens was instructed to invest the 
remaining $10,000 and he apparently bought 1000 more 
shares, In the evening on invitation he went to Kiverly’s 
house. His employer nodded satisfaction over the elabo- 
rate balance sheet and the receipts which were supposed to 
represent stock. 

“Good! Good!” he exclaimed. He smiled drowsily at 
Garrens and passed cigars. ‘‘ You'll be twenty-five thou- 
sand richer,” he added; ‘‘not less than that.” 

“Huh?” Garrens stared while his back chilled. Kiverly 
was so infernally confident. Couldn’t he understand what 
had taken place? Garrens laughed harshly and tried to 
remind him. “I’ve been calculating that you’ll be out 
about—well, you’ll be lucky if you pull back half.” 

A flicker of fire gleamed in Kiverly’s pale eyes. His 
mouth weaved in a slow smile. Bending to Garrens, he 
gestured impressively. 

“Insoluble Carbon went close to sixty, you remember, at 
war prices. It will go back up there.” 

““What—how ” Garrens cleared his throat that 
had suddenly become dry, but his voice was a husky 
whisper. More than ever he felt the strength of the oppos- 
ing personality. Before the words were spoken he compre- 
hended that he was in the pincers. 

“You'll see on Monday,” came the thunderbolt, ‘‘when 
it is announced that costs have been cut in two for the 
Insoluble Carbon Corporation. A new refining process— 
that’s it! And’’—in his own elation Kiverly construed the 
other’s shocked amazement as a tribute to the complete- 
ness of the surprise—‘‘and that will make profits almost 
as big as in wartime. Get that, Garrens? Also that 
explains why so little of the stock was available. The big 
hclders agreed tolet me gather up what I could get because 
I have a grip on the patent. The time allowed me is up. 
Monday they begin to send Carbon where it belongs!”’ 

How he went through the rest of that interview Garrens 
never had any conception. Until he got out of Kiverly’s 
presence, however, he managed somehow to control him- 
self. Sing Sing was back on the horizon—closer and more 
inescapable. There was no hope of mercy. He had cheated 
Garrens out of half a million dollars! 

A hunch! What a hunch! 

As he had done three nights before, he snarled back at 
the walls that sheltered Kiverly. But it was a snarl of hate 
and terror, not one of anticipation, as when he had viewed 
so pleasurably the annexation of Kiverly’s money! 


“No, don’t come 
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Flight! Seeing that as his only possible course, Garrens 
hurried into Manhattan and to hisrooms. From a trunk he 
took the money he had held out. It would take him fast 
and far. He packed a grip with some necessaries. Within 
a few minutes he was ready to go. He did not know 
where—anywhere. On the way to the station he would 
think of that. 

Taking a last look round, he caught sight of himself in a 
mirror. The drawn expression caused him to press near to 
the glass. His face was gray; his eyes were glary with the 
deadly fear that was in his soul. That wouldn’t do. He 
strove to compose his features more naturally. He pinched 
the cheeks to bring the life back into them. He smiled— 
a grisly smile that was a failure. 

And then with a racking oath he fell back in dismay. 
What would flight avail him? With ten times the thirty- 
six-hour start that would be his, he never could get away! 
He was branded for every man to recognize—branded 
with that cursed mole that stood out on his jaw like a 
beacon! 

He was done—through! There was no way of retrieving 
himself. Given the support Kiverly had indicated, In- 
soluble Carbon would open Monday at a substantial ad- 
vance and move up rapidly. The announcement would 
appear on the ticker before the market opening. He knew 
the procedure. He was in the meshes this time, snagged, 
and there was no way out. 

It was early morning when Garrens gave heed to the 
thought that had been tapping insidiously for attention. 
Stretched fully clothed on his bed, he had lain for hours in 
a semidaze, but now he bestirred himself to this only 
alternative to a living death in prison. As the obsession 
that he should have part of Kiverly’s riches had overcome 
him, so did this murmuring swell in his brain. There was 
a way out! 

There the psychological reaction from the restraint in 
which he had harnessed his criminal taint these many 
years attained its fullness. Roweled by the impending 
consequences of what he already had done, his moral per- 
ceptions, never keen, vanished. The criminal streak in his 
nature came into full play, controlling and dictating, and 
he gave it rein. He could not live in prison. Kiverly 
would send him there—the woman whose bonds he had 
stolen would send him there. At the expense of Kiverly 
alone could he hope to survive. Wherefore he nodded 
finally over the inescapable conclusion—he must if neces- 
sary kill Kiverly to retain his own freedom. With the 
woman he might plead for mercy and obtain it. To do so 
with Kiverly would be futile. Could he but remove the 
menace of Kiverly he would be safe from both angles. 

Garrens contemplated his problem with calm cunning. 
With a shrug of annoyance he shut outa picture of 
Kiverly’s wife and the thought that without Kiverly she 
would lose the courage that had borne her up so long and 
would die. The atom of good in his make-up squirmed 
over that idea—he had no quarrel with this woman who 
had suffered so much, only compassion—but he downed it 
as maudlin; he had himself to look out for first. 

The same recklessness that marked his gambling pro- 
clivities took hold of him. This, too, would be a gamble— 
for the whole hog or nothing, except that in this case 
“nothing” meant prison. And—he concentrated the 
harder—he would have to act quickly. By Monday after- 
noon at the very latest it must be done. 

The answer came to him through thinking of Monday 
morning when Kiverly would call him on the private 
phone connecting their offices. In a flash it all spread 
before him. The phone was the cog essential to his 
program. ~ ~ 

Again he blinked away a vision of Kiverly’s wife, yet he 
made a concession to it. With what seemed to him praise- 
worthy virtue he decided to spare Kiverly’s life, notwith- 
standing the added risk; that is, he would not try to kill. 

If he let Kiverly live, Garrens understood as he weighed 
the point carefully, the issue in the end would become one 
of veracity. He was willing to gamble on that, for the odds 
were in his favor. He would have the advantage of 
Kiverly’s reputation for eccentricity, even queerness, 
topped furthermore by the fact that Kiverly would be 
suffering from serious injury to his head. Reviewing his 
recent operations on the market, which, of course, would be 
checked up when Kiverly accused him, he was satisfied 
that these would not dangerously embarrass his side. His 
defense would be an alibi, riveted and unshakable. He 
would admit having acted for Kiverly on Insoluble Carbon, 
but would maintain that the wash sales had been executed 
according to orders. So could he reasonably dispute 
Kiverly’s assertion regarding the amount of money pro- 
vided for the transaction, because the wash sales naturally 
need not represent much actual cash—they could have 
been engineered with the same money working in a circle. 

It would suffice to concede that Kiverly had given him 
twenty thousand dollars and he would turn over the 1100 
shares he had purchased, as proof of his good faith. Backed 
by an alibi as impenetrable as he would make it, they 
would have to give him the benefit of the doubt against 
Kiverly, who as everyone knew always had been odd in 
behavior; and who—it would be fair to assume—had been 
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further affected mentally by the blow on the head which 
would precede his charge against Garrens. 

Pausing in the perfection of his alibi plans, Garrens sat 
up with widening eyes and chuckled. Through this revi- 
sion of his scheme he would be better off than ever. Instead 
of a mere fifty thousand dollars he would pull out more 
than a hundred and thirty-five thousand to the good! 
Instead of returning a hundred thousand to Kiverly to 
settle the account, he would be required to restore only a 
fifth of thatsum! His ‘profits’? would be almost trebled— 
provided his alibi wag staunch! 

With a little luck he was confident he could make himself 
secure. The old building wherein were his and Kiverly’s 
offices never had much traffic. Particularly at noontime 
was it deserted. That would be his hour. All he had to do 
was to time his movements with exactitude. 

Though this was ‘Sunday, Garrens obtained down on the 
lower East Side the simple requirements for his plan. These 
consisted of a length of telephone wire and a leather- 
jacketed billy. The resources of the East Side are mani- 
fold and the seller seldom is inquisitive. To each end of the 
wire he had terminals affixed by the jack-of-all-trades in 
whose basement shop he made the purchase. Equipped 
thus, he went at once into the deserted streets of lower 
Manhattan and up to his office. 

His preparations were as meager as his purchases. 
Applying a scrap of random knowledge—cautiously con- 
firmed when he had got the wire—he connected the private 
line leading to Kiverly’s office with his ordinary telephone. 
With exceeding care, noting the numbers on the wire 
ends—the interwoven varicolored threads denoting which 
belonged to receiver, transmitter and bell—he screwed 
them to the posts. 

When the job was done he had a connection with the 
eentral exchange from the instrument belonging to the 
private wire. He had “‘cut in” the private wire. Anda 
test showed that while it did not carry the voice any too 
clearly, it was no worse than the noisy line to which every- 
one is experienced. 

Sitting beside the phone, fingering the billy, he conjured 
the morrow’s scene. The receipts he had given Kiverly 
were still in the latter’s pocketbook; Garrens had seen 
them the previous night. In Kiverly’s safe, he knew, was 
a memorandum book containing the only records of their 
dealings. With these receipts and that book destroyed, 
Kiverly would have no means of supporting his charges. 

Garrens calculated to make the crime appear to have 
taken several minutes at least in consummation. It must 
not bear the stamp of haste. He would have to drag out 
his stay in Kiverly’s office—leave evidence beyond doubt 
that Kiverly’s assailant had been unhurried. The more 
leisurely the crime appeared to be, the stronger would be 
his alibi. He reduced it all with mathematical precision— 
the striking down of Kiverly and the rifling of his pockets 
and the safe. And all the while that was taking place he 
would be talking on the telephone—ostensibly over his 
own phone, really over the private wire he had looped up to 
the outside. He foresaw no difficulty. Anyhow, here was 
his only chance of avoiding Sing Sing. He had no choice. 

His office was close by the stairs leading to Kiverly’s. 
The stairway was dark. It was improbable that he would 
meet anybody. The building was virtually deserted by its 
few occupants at noon. Kiverly’s door was right at the 
head of the stairs. The offices adjoining his were vacant. 
Kiverly would be wholly unsuspecting. No, there was 
little danger—if he moved with precision. 

Disconnecting the tap from the telephone and locking 
the billy in a drawer, Garrens went home to sleep. 

Before the market opened Monday the ticker told that 
Insoluble Carbon had procured the patents which would 
slash costs. Garrens read it as the tape unreeled in his 
office. He sat by the ticker until prices began to come 
over. Among the first quotations was Insoluble Carbon at 
14, up 44 from Saturday’s close. Within fifteen minutes 
it advanced 7 more points, then hung fire. 

Schooling himself for the climax, he quietly answered 
the jubilant tone in which Kiverly phoned him. By an 
innocent query he confirmed his supposition that Kiverly 
would stay in to note the rising price. 

“You can have that eight thousand dollars now if you 
like,” Kiverly ended. ‘I guess you’ve earned it.’ 

“Thanks!”’ Garrens clutched at the edge of the desk; 
it was disconcerting to have an offer of money from the man 
he was robbing and shortly would blackjack! “‘Thanks— 
I don’t need it now. Nothing you want of me? I’m 
going out.” 

“Nothing.” Kiverly laughed softly. ‘Going over to 
watch a board where the prices move faster than on the 
ticker?” he joshed. ‘‘I’d like to go myself.” 

“Tl probably do that. Good-by.” 

Garrens closed the conversation. He was afraid Kiverly 
in his exultation over the killing in Insoluble Carbon 
might call for the complete statement of the operation. 

Never were there such long hours. Walking the streets 
aimlessly, he gulped in the air as the delay, so near the 
goal, dragged at his nerves. When the moment arrived he 
would go through with it, cruelly unmoved, callously un- 
affected. But he wished the moment would speed. 
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The chimes of Trinity heralding noon called back his 
composure. He turned toward his office. From a booth 
in a crowded cigar store on the way he phoned a message to 
be delivered to a curb broker with whom Kiverly some- 
times traded. To the clerk who answered he gave in- 
structions to have the broker telephone Kiverly at 12:40 
o’clock. It was important, he impressed, and Kiverly 
would be available at that minute exactly. 

At 12:15 he reached the dismal building on Water Street. 
He nodded to a couple of workmen sitting eating lunch on 
the loading sill of the adjoining coffee warehouse. Imme- 
diately upon entering his office he telephoned a brokerage 
house where he was known and inquired about a stock 
then coming over the ticker. He wanted his movements 
to be recorded. The quotations he referred to would be 
remembered. The time they were sent out could be fixed. 
The ticker tape would furnish proof that he had been in 
his office from the time of reaching the building until he 
left it. 

During the succeeding fifteen minutes he was occupied 
continuously putting in calls to talk about current quota- 
tions. Constantly he referred to the tape that clattered 
through the machine. 

At 12:35 he cut in the private phone on the other, fasten- 
ing the terminals while he conversed. 

Getting connection with another broker, he again dis- 
cussed the trend of the market, citing with emphasis the 
figures appearing on the tape in voicing his opinions. Es- 
pecially did he want this man to remember. At 12:41 he 
requested the other man to hold the line. His body 
straightened, tense as asteel spring. Everything depended 
upon the next forty seconds. 

A step took him to the door. As he-had anticipated, the 
hall was empty. Three steps at a time, he went upstairs. 
His right hand holding the billy in his pocket, he opened 
Kiverly’s door. 

In the act of setting down the telephone—he had just 
told the man whom Garrens had had phone him that there 
was some mistake—Kiverly looked round. 

The peakedness of Garrens’ face suspended the question 
on Kiverly’s lips. The pleasure born of the continued up- 
turn of Insoluble Carbon was displaced by an unreasoning 
hint of danger. He felt the air surcharged; was startled 
by the blaze in Garrens’ eyes. 

But Garrens gave him no opportunity to ponder the 
situation, to understand his foreboding. 

“See what just came over the ticker?’”’ he demanded 
sharply. 

“No! What a 

“Then look!” Garrens gestured peremptorily. ‘‘Look!’’ 

Kiverly turned to the ticker. The billy crashed behind 
his ear. Vagrantly hoping he was measuring the blows 
without too much force, Garrens struck again—he had to 
be sure—and Kiverly went down insensible. 

Snatching up the private telephone, Garrens resumed his 
conversation. 

“Peddler at the door,’’ he explained, his voice dry and 
rasping but level. ‘‘Now, about’’—he pulled the ticker 
tape to him—‘‘about Consolidated Common ” and he 
talked on of what the quotations portended, incidentally 
and casually mentioning the time. ‘‘It’s eighteen minutes 
to one.” 

The telephone was of the style that combines receiver 
and transmitter. Without interrupting his talk, he was 
able to stoop quickly over Kiverly and withdraw his pock- 
etbook. From it he extracted the two receipts bearing his 
name and some money. 

Still talking of the flurry in Consolidated Common that 
was showing on the tape, he threw the pocketbook on the 


floor and turned to the small safe which stood open and. 


within reach. Recognizing the memo book he was after, 
he stuffed it into his pocket, then dropped the other con- 
tents of the safe onto the floor as they might have been 
cast by someone who had examined everything. The 


drawers of Kiverly’s desk were rummaged and emptied _- 


in like manner. 

He grinned over how the ticker tape had conspired to 
help him. The long series of Consolidated Common trans- 
actions would stamp their conversation indelibly on the 
mind of the man at the other end of the wire, besides mak- 
ing it possible for Garrens to give more attention to 
Kiverly’s papers than he had expected. 

Several times he frowned doubtfully at Kiverly and had 
to control his voice. Kiverly looked so—so dead, lying 
there half on his face, through a grotesque twist in his 
neck, and the blood oozing from the puffing welts on his 
head. 

Looking at his watch, Garrens concluded. 

“Tt’s five minutes to one. I have a date up street at 
one. Thanks for the dope on the market.” 

Without the loss of an instant, he gave the operator an- 
other number. He signaled her impatiently, complaining 
that she was slow—and unscrewed the wires. When he got 
his party he exchanged a few words and asked that the 
line be held. 

With a jerk he tore loose the telephone instrument. He 
bent to learn that Kiverly was breathing. Opening the 
door an inch, he listened. There was no one on the stairs, 


no sound of anyone stirring. Silently he 
unseen, regained his own office j 

The connection was alive on his phon 
the conversation. Beside him the ticker 
was no longer interested in what it related 
cern was to get out of the building—and 

His fingers were busy loosening the ph 

“Tt is three minutes to one,” he said, | 
Pine and William in a couple of minutes 

His friend’s office was at Pine and_ 
Garrens could reach there handily b 
was awkwardly coiling the length of 
ping operation into his pocket as the o' 
hung up. 

Detaching the private instrument 
Kiverly’s end, he threw both into a 
dispose of these to-morrow. It wasi 
carrying a package. 

Whistling softly through dry lips, h 
Three girl employees on the floor aboye 
lunch, went by while he locked the door, 
ing a man passed him. 

Walking briskly to keep his engagem 
lated: Kiverly last had been known te 
12:41; the broker who had phoned him 
that. From 12:15 until 12:57 Garrens h; 
ously on the telephone. From 12:37 un 
been connected with the same person. T 
talked with another and gone out. All th 
fixed definitely by the quotations on the 
by the phone operator whose sheet would 
of calls. He had been seen departing fr: 
from the building. According to all rea 
had time to commit the assault and robl 
above, which on the face of things mus 
several minutes. 

He had no idea how soon Kiverly woul 
surance that he would recover at all. | 
done, he had a feeling that it would have 
Kiverly outright. He should not ha 
Kiverly’s broken wife and how she lived o 
love. Still—his hand closed on the litt 
stolen—it wouldn’t matter if Kiverly live 
ing to corroborate his charges, and it w 
fetched to contend that he was sufferin: 
gerated hallucination due to his injuries. 

Garrens relaxed. Every minute, ever 
cally, was accounted for. He had fared 
also than he had reckoned in the beginnir 
times as much, he rejoiced, as would ha 
had he gone no further than ‘‘taking Kiv 
had a wave of gratitude toward the mar 
for having forced this greater step! 

Garrens persuaded his friend to take t 
and go to a theater. They dined toget 
part until after midnight. No question 
about whether Garrens had been back ath 

On the road home he got an early editi 
paper. In it he read that Kiverly had b 
evening by dn office cleaner and at last 
returned to consciousness. His skull was: 

Garrens slept fairly well. He did not 
usual schedule in the morning. That th 
come after him conveyed the inference t 
not recovered; that perhaps he was dead. 
bit as he got a paper at the subway stati: 
was alive—and Garrens breathed easier 1 
the police were admittedly at sea. He ha 
identify himself with the crime. 

Garrens went round by the hospital b 
there. The figure of Kiverly’s wife in a ¢ 
side, a great cloak hiding her twisted 
wrought with anguish, struck into him t 
a murmured expression he moved away, 
the agony of despair in her staring dry € 
dered at Kiverly’s unintelligible muttering 
he regretted what he had done and pray 
life; and he shrank from the thought 
they could break him down by confronti) 
woman. Then he hardened again and the 
was overcome as he chatted with the poli 
ered near. He suppressed a grin when the 
that he was waiting for Kiverly to rous‘ 
scription of his assailant. Garrens also wai 
to that. 

Proceeding downtown, he came upon th 
ing the papers in Kiverly’s office. The Ins 
of the detective bureau, two detectives 
expert were present. Seated at the des! 
through its contents, the inspector glanct 
Garrens hesitated on the threshold. 

“Has anything—developed’”’? Garrens’ 
He was not nervous, but there was a8 
organs; he had to strain to get the word 
too much like stuffing one’s head into th 
irritated him mildly that Kiverly did not 
He would then get past the ordeal of arres 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 

The Bertillon man, on his knees at the desk, lifted his 
gaze from the magnifying glass through which he was com- 
paring finger prints with the black imprint of ten finger 
tips on a card. Garrens’ eyes flickered at the card—Kiv- 
erly’s finger prints. He gulped at this unpleasant re- 
minder, though he knew the effort would avail them 
nothing; he had left no such traces. 

The ticker rattling out the gossip preceding the market 
opening suddenly sounded disturbingly loud. He wished 
it would be still. 

“Know him?” The inspector had been appealing vainly 
to heaven to send someone who was intimate enough with 
Kiverly to supply something to start on. 

“Yes.”” Garrens moved a step into the room. “I 
worked for him—at times.” He played up to the situation 
well, his face tragic, an arm thrown out, the newspaper 
crushed in his hand. ‘‘God! This is terrible!” 

The inspector looked him over with dawning interest. 

““What d’you mean, worked for him? When did you see 
him last?” 

“As his broker—yesterday morning.”’ Garrens answered 
both queries and added: ‘‘ My office is downstairs. I saw 
him in the hall when he came in—just said good morning.” 

‘*Didn’t see him later than that—say, in the afternoon? 
Didn’t see anybody suspicious-looking in the building?” 

‘‘No-o. I wasn’t here much yesterday—only early in 
the morning and a little while at the noon hour.” His gray 
face pursed sympathetically. 

“Poor old Kiverly! They say at the hospital that he 
has a fighting chance. It—ah, must have been some aim- 
less thug, don’t you think? Though how he should have 
picked on Kiverly is hard to understand. He has the repu- 
tation down here of being a piker, you know, though,”’ 
Garrens smiled, “‘that isn’t quite true.” 

“What d’you mean?” The inspector got up. This was 
the most interesting news he had heard. ‘‘Wasn’t he just 
a piker?” 

Garrens shook his head. He balanced his words. ‘‘He 
made folks believe he was, but at times he played pretty 
heavy. He was queer that way—queer.”’ 

He related the manner in which Kiverly had operated, 
always secretly, never letting it become known that he was 
in the market. He did not talk too much but enough to 
lend an indistinct and eccentric atmosphere to Kiverly 
and his methods. 

“T wound up a deal for him on Saturday,’’ went on 
Garrens, ‘‘in Insoluble Carbon. I was to turn over the 
stock and make an accounting to-day. I bought 1100 
shares for him—he put up twenty thousand dollars. Car- 
bon closed at 27 yesterday, double what he bought at. 
Maybe,” his brows lifted lugubriously, ‘‘maybe you’d like 
to see my accounts, inspector, to make sure I’m all right.’ 

The inspector stared at him. 

“‘T guess that ain’t necessary,” he grunted, and swung 
about to answer the telephone. He grimaced at Garrens 
as he set the instrument down, and jested. ‘‘Giving me 
the dope on you.” 

“Huh?” Garrens’ eyes flew wide and his muscles 
tensed. In the same breath he realized that the officer’s 
remark was not ominous and recovered himself. His 
fright passed unnoticed as, settling again at the desk, the 
inspector amplified that the call had been from a detective 
to whom Kiverly’s wife had mentioned Garrens as a pos- 
sible source of information. Garrens already having told 
of his relationship with Kiverly, the inspector attached no 
significance to it. 

“Tf I can be of any assistance ——” Garrens broke the 
silence tentatively. 

“Sure!” The inspector accepted without turning his 
head. ‘‘You might be able to help us out, once we lay 
hands on a lead. Can you stick round?” 

“Yes; I'll be glad to.” 

He felt that his apparent frankness had made his posi- 
tion more solid. The police would recall it when Kiverly 
made his accusation—if he ever revived sufficiently to 
make it. In conjunction with the absence of any evidence 
bringing him into the case, and on the contrary his thor- 
ough alibi, it would discount the charge and give weight to 
the contention that the blows had upset Kiverly’s brain. 
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Shortly after ten o’clock a loose end was gathered up. 
The broker who had telephoned Kiverly at 12:40 o’clock 
notified the police of that incident. Headquarters passed 
the information on to the inspector on the scene. 

Immediately this was fastened upon as a pointer on the 
hour at which the crime had been committed. It narrowed 
the question of time, and that was not a worthless consid- 
eration. The purpose of the fake message, it was decided, 
had been to make sure that Kiverly was in his office. 

They traced the call promptly, only to learn that it had 
originated in a cigar store where the public phones were in 
steady use. But though they drew blank in that direction, 
the closer approximation of the time permitted a more 
circumscribed search for the guilty. Attention was focused 
upon those who had been in the building at 12:40 or soon 
thereafter. 

Garrens again was brought into the limelight. Like 
everybody else on the premises, he was asked to account 
for himself. 

His hand was firm as he toyed with a cigar and made 
pretense of jogging his memory. “‘Let’s see 2 

He smiled now at the ticker humming with the day’s 
prices. He wondered how Insoluble Carbon was coming 
on! He smiled at the ticker—the mainspring of his alibi! 
“Let’s see. I phoned some folks about stocks—that’s why 
I came to the office. I was checking up on the market—to 
decide whether I ought to get in.”’ 

““Ye-ah.’’ The inspector nodded. He supposed he was 
wasting time on Garrens, but it had to be done. ‘‘ You 
talked with 

“‘Simpson, at Marson & Company,”’’ filled in Garrens, 
“about Modern Petroleum. The ticker showed it up a 
fraction and I wanted to know if that meant anything. I 
asked him about a couple of others that came on the tape 
then, but I don’t recall what they were.”’ 

He named three more men with whom he had conferred 
on current quotations, and wound up with: 

‘Then I talked to Campbell at Bannon’s. Consolidated 
Common looked good to me. There was heavy trading in 
it—a whole string of sales on the ticker, I remember, while 
we talked. It looked like a good buy, but Campbell said 
not and I let it alone.’”” He paused, chewing on the cigar. 
“That was all, I guess—oh, yes, except that when I got 
through with Campbell I phoned a friend and went to 
meet him.” He gave the name of the man whose company 
he had been in throughout the afternoon and evening. 


“Uh-huh!” The inspector hoped the two men he had- 


dispatched to canvass the building were learning some- 
thing. He turned apathetically as the Bertillon man 
pointed to the bell box of the private telephone. 

“What did he have two phones for?” queried the 
finger-print expert. “‘Where’d this go to?” Garrens gave 
him back a vacant stare and held his breath. He was fear- 
ful of the magnifying glass in the hands of this keen-sighted 
man, though he could not conceive of any danger it might 
reveal. The inspector removed any immediate threat 
which possibly was there. 

‘Something that wasn’t worth taking out, most likely,’ 
he said. ‘‘Let’s take a run through this plant and see if 
anybody can remember a thing.” 

Garrens went downstairs with them. 

“T’ll be here if you want me,” he remarked, unlocking 
hiss office. 

“Say!” The inspector called a sleuth who appeared 
from another office. “Go along with Garrens. He’ll give 
you some names—the fellows he talked to yesterday. 
You can phone ’em for confirmation.” 

Garrens held the door open for the detective. The 
humor of the situation was increasing. Now they were 
going to use his own phone to substantiate his framed 
alibi! He laughed to himself while he wrote the names and 
phone numbers in the order he had made the calls. It was 


‘funny to listen to this man ask the others to fix the exact 


time of their conversations with Garrens. 

Having reached the broker with whom Garrens last had 
conferred, it was gleaned that they had been on the wire 
from about 12:40 to 12:55. 

“He was asking about Consolidated Common,” said the 
broker. ‘‘There was a whole clutter of it on the tape 


right then.” 


Automatically the detective glane 
His eyes brightened, narrowed—shij 
stood looking out a window at a dea¢ 

“What is the symbol for Consol 
appear on the ticker?”’ he questic 
Thanks! That’s all.” 

Thoughtfully he hung up the 
wandered over the room—and reg 
which lacked a telephone instrument! 
duplicate in the office upstairs an¢ 
when Garrens swung on his heel. 

“All O, K?” 

“I guess so,” the reply came abs 
dig up the inspector for me while I ¢ 
out with. Will you?” 

“Certainly.” 

No sooner was Garrens out of the 
tive bent over the ticker. He swore 
did not make the further inquiry by 
himself at the door instead. There h 
and the inspector. 

He shot a significant glance at hi 

“Maybe if Mr. Garrens went o 
Kiverly’s place, inspector, he mig 
we couldn’t make out—something ¥ 

“That won’t hurt.” The inspec 
warning. ‘‘ You don’t mind, Garre 

“Of course not! Wait till I lock 
pack of dolts they were! 1 

As Garrens began his inspection thi 
remarking that he’d help interrogate 

Half an hour later he reappeare 
panied him. 

“We've got it on him, inspector,” 
loudly. ‘“‘Like a tent!” 

Garrens spun in his chair. He cou 
that blanched his face. The paper 
floor. The words had come to his e 
dynamite. 

“On—whom?” 

The words burst unbidden from hindi 
breath. His heart constricted. A crushir 
to settle on him, paralyzing and disastro 
maintain his poise. His alibi was good! 
break it down! They couldn’t o 

“On you!” retorted the detective suc 
tent!” He paused with triumphant | 
explained. ‘“‘You’ll have to subpcena the 
records, inspector. Here’s a man withac 
on the ticker from noon until after one 
all we need.” 

Like a hunted animal in doubt whic 
Garrens sat tight in the chair, his lips wre 
his hands clawing. It was unbelievable! - 
the ticker records? The ticker would — 

The detective confronted him. : 

“You remember that string of Conso 
sales you talked to Campbell about—be 
12:55? We-ll, if you were in your own o! 
get them? Your ticker ran out of tape 
flurry in Consolidated was just gett 
then!” 

Closing his eyes, Garrens lay back. H 
gave way to the death chill of despair. D 
the detective elaborating to his chief. — 

“‘T don’t know exactly how he managed 
these dinguses they fix the wires to,” | 
telephone box, ‘‘will show some fresh sera 
box like that down in his office—and two | 
ments in a cupboard. A phone man ¢ 
rest.” p 

Garrens opened his eyes. The policeme 
him and he smiled bitterly. There wasn 
mad! He had lost another bet—his la: 
damnably small thing to lose on—Ticker 

He listened as a detective set down 

“‘Kiverly’s come to—they think he'll 
Garrens did it.” 

Ticker Tape! Another two yards would 
His luck had held rotten to the end! 
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rants and pitching magnificently. Even the 

Sea Wolves’ fans applauded him; and that was 
a tribute, for they hated Ginger. As he went along setting 
the Wolves down in order inning after inning, the archaic 
grand stand, the last wooden structure in the big leagues, 
rumbled in reluctant tribute. 

Ginger himself had hopes of that no-hit game that had 
eluded him in sixteen years of pitching in the bushes and 
under the big top. He wanted that and he wanted it now; 
there weren’t many good games left in him. The flame- 
topped one, from a physical standpoint, had an aging 
frame and an arm as fragile as a wine glass. Mentally he 
had a mean disposition, the strategy of a Foch, a terrible 
knowledge of every batter’s weakness, and ability to put 
the ball through a knot hole about four times out of five. 

He was using the entire arsenal to-day. For almost six 
innings the Sea Wolves had come up to the plate, waved 
weakly or popped little flies or trickled puny grounders. 
They were eating out of Ginger’s freckled hand. 

Late in the sixth Tom Derry hitched his belt, sauntered 
to the plate, tapped the dirt out of his spikes with the bat, 
drew a line to mark the inner side of the batter’s box and 
faced Flynn. 

Ginger smiled sardonically. He wound up with the lazy 
grace of a stretching panther and sent the venom-laden 
pill over. Plock! Ball and bat met with a queer hollow 
sound like the popping of a cork, and Tom tore for first. 
The bleacher gods, noting that sound so different from the 
usual clear whiplike report, turned to each other and said 
wisely: ‘‘Hit ’er on the end of the bat that time.” 

The effort seemed poor enough. A pale liner, breast 
high, headed straight for Ginger. The big pitcher squared 
himself and waited for it. 

A queer thing happened. Halfway from the box the ball 
seemed to stop. For a flicker it hung in the air. Then it 
dropped. There was no arching over as a fly droops in a 
gentle curve as it loses momentum. One instant the ball 
was traveling in a straight line down the diamond. Then 
it stopped and sought the ground as though falling from a 
hand. It simply described a right angle instead of the 
usual parabola. 

Flynn, the shock of surprise past, flung himself at the 
ball. But he was hopelessly late. Derry had crossed first 
with the Sea Wolves’ first hit of the game. There was no 
niche in balldom’s hall of fame this day for Ginger. 

Flynn’s uncertain temper burned like his hair. He 
passed the next batter and made a two-base wild throw in 
an effort to catch Derry napping. The Sea Wolves’ second 
baseman slid home with the first run of the game. 

Incidentally it was enough. Pudge Hicks was pitching 
some ball too. The Cormorants got a hit occasionally, but 
they couldn’t score. A one-hit game helps some, and that 
seemed Ginger’s achievement until Derry came up again 
in the ninth. He waited for three balls, caught a good one 
with a swift chop and sent a grounder toward short. 

There was another hollow cork-pulling sound. Though 
the ball got away with a good speed it hopped in a queer, 
stilted fashion. When still twenty feet from Bugs O’Brien, 
who was waiting for it at the edge of the grass, the unruly 
sphere rocketed in the air, gave up all forward motion and 
died ignominiously. Derry had it beaten so far that Bugs 
made no attempt to throw. 

“The lucky stiff!’’ crowed the bleachers. ‘‘Two on the 
end o’ the bat and the only two hits of the game! Atta 
boy, Tom!” 

“Hold on a minute!’’ snarled the empurpled Ginger to 
the umpire. ‘‘This piker’s packin’ a flat stick. Go take 
a look at it.” 

The official looked. He called his colleague from the 
field and they put their heads together over the bat, while 
grinning Tom Derry squatted on first and the grand stand 
boomed and trembled under happy heel beats. After a 
thorough survey and various tappings and squintings, 
Umpire Gleason announced: ‘‘Bat’s all right. Must have 
hit it on the end. Batter up!” 

Ten minutes later the sporting extras were trumpeting 
in great black type: ‘‘Sea Wolves, 1; Cormorants, 0.” 


(Gas FLYNN was in there for the Cormo- 


Katherine Cahill, cashier of the Occidental Hotel, was 
standing behind the wicket of curlicued bronze. She 
didn’t look too stylish, as young lady cashiers sometimes 
do. One gathered the impression that her clothes were not 
entirely for ornament. But she looked very desirable with 
her clear blue eyes and her clean-cut features and the deep- 
brown hair that stopped just this side of outright curling. 

At just this moment Miss Cahill was somewhat nervous 
and embarrassed, though hiding her feelings well. Only a 
spot of color in each cheek betrayed her. For on the other 
side of the wicket, shoulder brushing shoulder offensively, 
stood the duelists of the afternoon, Ginger Flynn and Tom 
Derry. They had been standing thus for ten minutes, each 
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refusing to give ground. To one whose sight was not 
hopelessly impaired it was evident that Tom Derry was 
fathoms deep in love with Kitty Cahill and that he was per- 
spiring from mingled wrath and mortification. It was also 
plain that Ginger esteemed Miss Cahill just as highly 
and that he was spoiling for a fight. 

The conversation was a monologue; the pitcher, with a 
grimace that passed for a smile and a joviality that fitted 
as awkwardly as would a dress coat on a grizzly, was 
flaying his milder rival. 

The brace of blows of the afternoon were the subject of 
Ginger’s talk. He had already referred to Derry as the 
“ping-pong kid,” “‘burglar” and “‘bush wizard”’ when Bill 
Paradis, baseball writer for the Morning News, spied the 
trio from afar. 

“Friendly as a bulldog with a sore foot,’”” murmured Bill 
as he altered his course toward the cashier’s window. ‘“‘If 
I don’t split ’em out there’ll be blood on the chandeliers. 
Kitty wouldn’t like that. 

“Good evening, folks,’’ he began breezily as he reached 
hailing distance. “‘Howdy, Miss Cahill? How are the 
dollars and the tens and the twenties coming in? That’s 
fine! Hard game to lose, Bob. You certainly had the old 
Wolves acting as though they’d found some poisoned 
meat.’’ He hooked his arm into that of the second base- 
man. “Busy, Tom? Want to chin with you a little.” He 
led, or rather propelled Derry away, leaving Flynn in 
surly triumph by the wicket. 

‘“Was the old redtop having some fun with you?” he 
queried when they were safely out of earshot. 

Derry’s face, usually placid, was wrinkled into a scowl. 

“T’d like to punch him in the jaw,” he declared fervently. 

“But you won't, old kid,” returned the newspaper man. 
“Tt isn’t done, you know. You two birds mix it, and 
everybody knows the answer—Kitty. That wouldn’t help 
her any.” 

“Don’t you suppose I see all that?” retorted Derry. 
**My hands are tied and he knowsit. ButI’d like to crown 
him just the same. He’s been riding me all season.” 

“You handed him’ something to-day all right; and the 
Lord, as well as most people, loves a winner. Where can 
we go to have a little talk?” 

“Up to my room,” replied Derry, whose anger was 
subsiding in a series of growls. 

“T came over here,’ announced Paradis, when he had 
lighted a cigarette and thumped the pillows into a com- 
fortable ball behind him as he sprawled on Tom’s bed, “‘to 
find out about this afternoon’s performance.” 

‘What performance?” 

“Those two funny hits of yours.’ 

‘‘Why,” grinned the second baseman, “everybody says 
I hit ’em on the end of the bat.” 

“‘T don’t,” returned the other positively. “‘I was watch- 
ing the first one. I didn’t notice your swing particularly, 
but I never saw a ball act as that one did. You line it out; 
it hangs in the air like a toy balloon and then falls as 
straight as though someone had rolled it off a roof. The 
second time I kept my eyes glued on you. That grounder 
wasn’t hit on the end; I can swear to that. You’ve got 
something up your sleeve and I want to know what it is.” 

Derry leaned back in the one chair the room boasted, 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets and sighed with 
utter satisfaction. 

“Bill,” he said in a voice that trembled slightly with 
excitement, ‘‘I’ve got the world by the tail—and a down- 
hill drag.” 

“T knew it,’’ Paradis nodded vigorously in compliment 
to his own shrewdness. ‘‘ Well, give me the dope. Mind 
you start at the beginning.” 

Derry rose to pace the floor; in his growing enthusiasm 
and elation he could not sit still. Like Ginger, he had 
passed the first flush of youth. The newspapers, with 
unconscious cruelty that made him wince, called him ‘‘the 
veteran of many a hard contest” and recited the great 
changes that had taken place since he broke into the big 
show. He admitted twenty-eight years, which meant he 
was thirty-four or thirty-five. 

“Tt started accidentally down at training camp last 
spring,” he explained as he paced back and forth. ‘‘We 
were all in the hotel billiard room one rainy day and some 
of the fellows got to fussing with the balls. You know— 
they’d twist them in their fingers and throw them out on 
the table with a snap. Then the English would take the 
ball and make it come back to them again.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“‘T tried it. You see, I have long fingers.” He raised his 
hands and Paradis saw that he spoke truth. Tom’s fingers 
were long, very slender and well modeled. His wrists 
also were long and very slim and supple. The hands, in 
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“Oh, I'll be paid, all right!’”” He kindled under his own 
words. “I'll make theater managers forget Harry Lauder, 
and the Chautauquas hurdle Bryan to get you. Shouldn’t 
wonder if I put you in the movies. Ever make a speech?” 

“Never did,’ said the puzzled Tom. 

“Fine! Virgin territory from the jawbone up. All you 
got to do, old top, is to step out there and make the pellet 
say ‘plock!’ every day. Start ’er with three to-morrow.” 

Derry saw dimly the possibilities of much money 
unfolding. 

“Gee, I wish I’d staggered onto this thing ten years 
ago!” he mourned. And then he added philosophically: 
““Aw, well, we can’t have everything.” 

“No, we can’t,’”’ responded Bill briskly. ‘‘But we can 
have quite a lot.” 


Tom contributed four hits next day. One was a line 
drive that dumped abruptly over second. One started like 
a screamer toward left-field bleachers and dropped yards 
behind Jack Cannavan as he was legging it for the wall. 
One was a miserable little grounder. The fourth was an 
honest smash against the shins of Bugs O’Brien, who came 
far up on the grass to pick on the next cripple and came 
near being crippled himself, since Derry put no reverse on 
that one. 

Tom drove in four runs and scored two himself. It was a 
free-hitting game and the Sea Wolves won—eight to four. 
A crowd of large proportions, drawn thither by Bill 
Paradis’ story in the Morning News, yelled itself to a 
joyous glow each time Derry came to bat—winey music to 
a veteran who yesterday was all but through. 

Buck McCue, cynical philosopher who managed the 
Sea Wolves, proved unexpectedly mellow when Tom 
approached him for a thousand-dollar bonus, to be paid 
if the Wolves won the pennant. 

“You got something, old-timer!’’ agreed Buck, placing 
a fresh ration of fine-cut where it would do the most good; 
“vou got something—I’ll say that for you. I don’t know 
what the hell it is and I don’t care so long as it wins ball 
games. Them Cormorants are wailin’ like banshees 
already, and they’re the gang we’re racin’ to the rag. I’ll 
fall for anything—once. We win this pennant and you get 
a thousand berries. But’’—and he lowered grizzled 
brows forbiddingly—‘‘you’re in there every day, peckin’ 
away and rollin’ up your hits. You’re worth more at the 
gate than Ty Cobb and Hughie Jennings put together.” 

Tom Derry gave the tang to a baseball season otherwise 
featureless. The newspapers played him and his whiz-ball 
from Skaneateles to San Francisco. The Sea Wolves 
played to sinful crowds—ropes and ground rules even on 
rainy days. The seven other teams fought among them- 
selves like rival mothers at a baby show as they tried to 
grope a system that would beat Tom Derry. 

He was a left-field hitter. A majority of his offerings 
normally went to the left side of the diamond. All sorts of 
trick defenses were engineered against the whiz-ball. 
Every shortstop and third baseman came in close—once. 
After Tom had left off the English and shot a fast one in 
their direction the infielders returned to their normal 
positions and stayed there, commending Tom’s offerings 
to Providence and the pitcher. There was nothing in their 
contracts, they loudly proclaimed, requiring them to face 
death or a broken nose every time the Sea Wolves came to 
town. 

The Woodpeckers staged a combination of the old 
tandem football style. The second baseman moved over 
back of short; the right fielder filled in between him and 
the left fielder, giving them five men on the left side of the 
diamond where they normally had three. Unfortunately 
for their plan, Spider Cohen was pitching that day and he 
had worlds of speed. Crafty Tom was quick to see that a 
slow swing against so much smoke would send the ball at a 
different angle. He cut out the twist and whistled three 
beautiful hits between first and second before the Wood- 
peckers sullenly gave it up and went back to their normal 
positions. 

On other clubs left fielders and center fielders played 
close in to garner the drooping whiz-ball as it nose-dived. 
This was useless since the batter had the last guess. When 
they crowded the base lines he smashed it over their heads, 
so that an ordinary fly became a thing of extra bases. 

The Grizzly pitchers, acting under instructions, tried 
passing him every time up. This brought such a howl from 
the home fans that the scheme was withdrawn the third 
day. They had come to see Tom Derry hit. They would 
have preferred his being put out. But if that were impos- 
sible they were willing to stand the consequences. It 
wasn’t, as the British say, cricket to deprive him of his 
chance. Besides, since he had been moved to lead-off 
man in the batting order, right behind him batted that 
brace of eminent murderers, Cunnane and Westrop, each 
of whom had a swing like a pile driver and who were never 
happier than when breaking a pitcher’s heart. No; pass- 
ing him wasn’t the solution. 

A few tried the old beanball. When the Sea Wolves 
suspected a pitcher of dusting Tom off, his career round the 
bases was a perilous one. They jolted him and spiked him 
and stepped on his toes. Tom was too precious an asset to 
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be knocked out or to have his nerve broken by some fool 
pitcher. So that didn’t work. 

The thing sunk in after a while that there was nothing 
to do about Tom Derry—or with him—except pitch to 
him the same as to any other batter and trust to luck and 
good fielding. 

Tom didn’t always hit. Sometimes he fanned; and 
occasionally the whiz refused to impart itself to the ball. 
On such occasions the crowd got its money’s worth and the 
opposition carried valiant heart of hope, since it had 
rediscovered that the old villain was human after all. But 
one cannot be scornful for long periods of a bludgeor- 
bearer who hits between .700 and .800. And that is what 
he did. 

He was a national figure in no time. Paradis is the man 
who really sold him to the American public. As a press 
agent he made typewriter agitators for prominent movie 
stars turn a dingy yellow with envy. He thought of every- 
thing—and did it. He cultivated a beautiful teamwork 
with Tom, who obeyed to the last punctuation mark on 
every suggestion. 

“Tt’s like this, old-timer,” explained Bill, in mapping 
out the raid on careless shekels. ‘‘The newspapers can 
make you or break you. When any of the boys of the press 
want anything, you get up in the night to see they get it. 
Stand for a picture or an interview or a josh.’ Don’t try to 
be a prominent citizen with ’em. Play with all fifty-two 
cards on the table, face up. Just be plain old Tom Derry. 
For a guy who writes things for the papers can smell a 
hypocrite farther than a mountaineer can scent a still. Be 
a buddy to the scribes, Tom. 

“But the rest of ’em—oh, boy! If the agent for the Blue 
Racer wants to have you snapped stepping into one of his 
hay balers, let him snap—at fifty dollars a click. If a 
prominent minister, on the watch for a little cheap noto- 
riety, asks you to occupy his pulpit, tell him sure, and that 
your rate for sermons this year is a hundred a throw. 
Don’t you ever speak in public +1 

“‘T told you I couldn’t make a speech,” interrupted Tom, 
wrinkling his brows in a worried sort of way. 

“T know it; I'll teach you how. And we'll have you 
write some syndicate stuff.” 

“‘T can’t write for the papers either.” \ 

“‘T can! Watch your step! Don’t make any speeches 
until you get in touch with me. If any guy tries to use you 
and I’m out of reach, figure what would be a good stiff 
price for the service—and double it. Get me?” 

“T get you!” 

The Sea Wolves romped home with the pennant, beat- 
ing the Cormorants by a comfortable margin. In doing it 
they broke the heart of Ginger Flynn, who took’ Tom’s 
uncanny batting ability as a personal affront. In every 
game they played he tried to prod Tom into a clash. His 
line of attack was not the usual ball-yard rough stuff, 
forgotten before taunter and tauntee were under the 
showers. It was fighting talk, spat out with a forked 
tongue. 

Tom longed to grind the redhead’s nose into the dirt and 
felt in his bones he had the ability to doit. But thethought 
of Kitty Cahill and how people would talk always cooled 
his blood and relaxed his fists. 

On the last day of the season Bill Paradis pronounced 
oracularly: ‘‘We will now proceed to do some acquiring 
while the acquirement season is propitious. In other 
words, old-timer, let’s go get it!” 

He went fast and he went far. He talked Tom into 
twelve weeks of vaudeville at a perfectly outrageous 
salary. He syndicated baseball articles by ‘“‘Tom Derry, 
the Wizard of the Whiz-Ball,”’ to 852 newspapers in the 
United States and Canada, one in Mexico and two in 
England. He prepared a talk to be delivered to Boy 
Scouts on Just How I Work the Whiz-Ball; another.on 
Why Clean Men Make the Best Athletes, for Y. M. C. A. 
audiences; and Rational Exercise for Business Men, 
which went big in rotary and athletic clubs. He made Tom 
learn them word for word with the proper inflection and 
gestures. The gestures, by the way, were few and repressed, 
but effective. 

He sold Tom to scores of audiences. He levied tribute 
on school boards with a high-school talk on Mental Disci- 
pline a Baseball Necessity, though that came later. 

Tom got the money. He was a simple, likable chap who 
put on no airs and had no temperament, and the news- 
paper fraternity were for him unanimously. On dull 
winter days the first assistant sport writer would say to 
the head of the sport department of almost any daily 
paper: “Ho hum! She’s awful dead to-day. What’ll I 
spill a story on—the Sea Wolves’ wooden grand stand 
fallin’ down some day, or Tom Derry?” The chief almost 
always answered: “‘Ol’ Tom’s a good fellow. Boost his 
game a little. You can wreck the ball yard next week.” 

What worried Tom, when he had time to worry, wes 
that he made no progress with Kitty Cahill. She liked him, 
it was plain, and was willing to attend the theater with 
him occasionally. But Ginger Flynn was wintering in the 
big town and she saw some of the new shows with him too. 

November, December, January hustled by, with Tom 
putting money into the savings bank at an awesome rate. 
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February—and the teams took wing for the 
training camps. Wise old Thomas had car- 
ried a bat with him on his theatrical and 
lecture tours and practiced daily. His long 
slim fingers and limber wrists were as obe- 
dient as ever. When he straddled the plate 
for the first time and dumped a liner in the 
center of the infield, the ball breaking down 
as sharply as though it had collided with a 
wall, the team crowed loudly. The old 
pennant was the same as in. 

That season was the same as the last— 
apparently. The Sea Wolves went out 
ahead and stayed there. The Cormorants 
were a bad second. Tom whizzed them or 
hit them out to the tune of .763 before May 
was gone. Ginger Flynn set everybody 
down except the Sea Wolves with his old 
demoniac cunning. Kitty Cahill liked both 
her cavaliers—and showed it. She wasn’t 
coquettish; she was natural and sincere. 
But no one knew which of the two was going 
to win. Maybe Kitty herself didn’t. 

Everything seemed just the same, but 
wasn’t the same at all. Tom’s legs were 
requiring more attention than those of the 
old thoroughbred who has begun to stumble 
from too much racing. Only Tom and 
Buck McCue and Sam, the rubber, knew 
how bad they were. Ginger Flynn was 
winning regularly on past performances 
and blind luck. His fast ball was more and 
more like a young pitcher’s slow one. After 
every game the Cormorant trainer earned 
his salary taking the kinks out of aged 
muscles. 

Relations seemed no more strained be- 
tween the rivals than they had been, but 
the men were drawing nearer to a collision. 
The Sea Wolves’ grand stand seemed as 
safe as ever. No one caught a new note in 
its complaining as thousands of heels 
drummed it frenziedly in the lucky seventh. 

There came a blistering, suffocating day 
in: full summer. The Sea Wolves were 
entertaining the Cormorants in a listless, 
gaspy sort of a game in which tempers 
flamed as if touched by a burning glass. 
Ginger was pitching, setting them down 
without a run. Yet he knew he would lose 
and that Tom Derry was the man who 
would beat him. As for Tom, he had failed 
of his hit the first two times up. Ginger had 
fanned him once—on a third strike that 
floated past, big and slow as a football. 
The redhead grinned like a hyena and for 
good measure tossed in a centipedic remark 
that poisoned with every syllable. 

In the seventh came the blowoff. The 
melting multitude felt a premonitory thrill 
and quit fanning to sit up and buzz. The 
Sea Wolf coachers barked and snarled on 
the side lines. Ginger three-shelled the first 
pair of hitters back to the bench but the 
next two got on somehow. Tom Derry 
came to bat, a tingle of anticipation run- 
ning pleasantly along his nerves. Contrary 
to custom, he smiled toward the upper 
tiers of the center of the grand stand. He 
had just discovered that Katherine Cahill, 
in a white dress with short sleeves, was 
sitting up there. : 

The infield fidgeted and cursed him; 
came up on the grass tentatively and cursed 
again; went back to the paths. Then, with 
a final crackle of profanity, it elected to play 
close for one of the hated whizzers. 

Tom let a bad one go by, fouled a slow 
ball and then slapped a clean and honest 
single over third. Two runs raced home. 
Everybody knew they were enough—best 
of them all, Ginger Flynn knew it. That 
ball game was gone. Playing it out was a 
mere formality. 

Derry came up in the ninth as the crowd 
was rising languidly. Flynn stood beside 
the box, toying with the ball. In a low 
converstional tone he applied the fighting 
word in various unpalatable forms. The 
umpire was silent; he knew how Ginger 
felt on losing and he was inclined to give a 
little latitude. 

If he had known that Tom Derry’s tem- 
per was fast slipping he might have stepped 
in, but Tom had stood for so much in the 
past that umpires didn’t waste time study- 
ing him, They devoted themselves to the 
bad actors instead. 

This arbiter’s head jerked up quickly 
when Tom’s voice whipped across Ginger’s 
monotone. He sent back the challenge that 
mustn’t be uttered without a smile—but he 
neglected to smile. And then he raised his 
tones until the benches and even the grand 
stand, quiet for the moment, heard this 
sentence: ‘‘Get in there and pitch, you big 
redheaded stiff, till I drive you back to the 
bushes!” 

Flynn had been facing third in an exag- 
gerated attitude of indifference when this 
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threat went home too deeply for words. 
He pivoted on his heels with a hiss of 
hatred and threw the ball with all his 
strength at Derry’s head. 

There was no time to dodge. It was 
instinct that made Tom fling up his left 
arm to guard his eyes. They heard the 
crack all over the field as the ball, with an 
unbelievable force, struck him on the wrist. 

He staggered, dropped the bat, jostled 
the clutching umpire out of the way and 
raced for the box. Ginger put his hands up 
sturdily enough, but the pent-up rage of a 
full year was behind Tom Derry’s rush. 
His fist went through Flynn’s guard as a 
circus rider smashes a paper hoop. The 
blow caught the pitcher fairly on the nose. 
A good many who saw it declare Ginger’s 
head hit the grass before any of the rest of 
him did. He went down quick and hard— 
and he stayed down. 

Everybody surged forward to see the 
blow. A united, vigorous thrust is not good 
for a grand stand expanded as to joints by an 
egg-frying sun. The center section dropped 
out with a ripping, splintering crash. 


That sound and the awful commingling 
of shrieks and groans that followed dashed 
the red from behind Tom’s eyes. He turned 
from his twitching foe and sprinted back. 
He dived into the netting which protects 
the center section from foul tips. A large 
piece came away at his rush; he never 
realized it had been an obstacle. He went 
bounding up the seats alongside the yawn- 
ing hole which was half filled below with 
sunshot wreaths of dust and below that 
with screaming, writhing horror. For Kitty 
Cahill, caught in some miraculous manner 
under the arms by two sagging scantlings 
and a broken board, was teetering above 
eternity. 

Tom tore loose a plank with one hand 
and a berserk determination that would 
not be thwarted; thrust an end of it under 
a seat brace that remained firm and ad- 
ventured over the chasm by straddling the 
plank and inching himself along. 

Swaying fifty feet above jagged upstand- 
ing timbers waiting to pierce his vitals, he 
clinched his legs beneath the plank and 
reaching up toward the hot blue sky, worked 
Kitty loose with his right hand. He caught 
her ere she could drop into the inferno 
beneath. In his struggle to keep her on the 
plank, Tom looked down—once. He saw a 
man with blood on his face and across him 
the body of a little girl. Arms and legs 
writhed from the mass like imprisoned ants 
and people ran about the edges of the heap 
and babbled. That one look and Kitty’s 
weight and the pain in Tom’s left wrist 
very nearly sent him over, but he locked 
his ankles and hung on until the giddiness 
passed. 

With some help from Kitty, who was as 
pale as her dress but not of the fainting 
kind, he progressed backward like a crab 
to safety. The cracking of the plank added 
a sporting element to the journey and the 
seat brace under which the plank was 
anchored groaned with the strain. Kitty 
shuddered at that. 

When they were back on the tottery edge 
of the chasm, Tom said, with gasps be- 
tween the words like a runner who has 
come a long way: “It’s—all—right—dar- 
ling!’’ Then he kissed her, lingeringly and 
enjoyingly. 


This is not a story of that grand-stand 
crash and the city, state, national and 
grand jury investigations thereof; of the 
arrest for criminal negligence—of which 
nothing came; of the damage suits that are 
still pending. Everybody knows all about 
them anyway. It is mainly about Tom 
Derry, who woke next morning to the be- 
lief that each of his two hundred and eight 
bones had been broken at least once, and 
that he was a hero, a knowledge which 
eased the aches somewhat. f 

Tom had done the one picturesque, clear- 
thinking thing in a panic and his newspaper 
friends played it for all it was worth. It 
really didn’t need much touching-up, that 
story, for one of the wonder wrists which 
had indirectly caused the whole catastrophe 
had been broken by Ginger’s frantic fling. 
Love, jealousy, rivalry, courage,  self- 
sacrifice—it had all the elements, with the 
broken wrist thrown in for good measure. 
One gloating city editor summed it up: 
“Some touch, that broken wrist—oh, 
lady!” 

Of course every Derry partisan who was 
sure Tom was a hero was equally sure that 
Ginger Flynn was a dog, and said so, more 
or less libelously and slanderously. They 
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had seen Ginger fling the ball at Tom’s 
head. Thepersistent nagging of the pitcher, 
and its cause, and Tom’s generous and 
chivalrous forbearance were also pretty 
well understood. 

If this were merely a story the inter- 
est would have ended with that kiss, on 
the edge of the pit which had death at 
the bottom. For the end of such story, 
given the above situations to work on, is 
logical and inevitable: Ginger is barred 
from the league and from organized base- 
ball and sinks into miserable oblivion; Tom 
recovers, goes back to the adoring Sea 
Wolves and wins another pennant, loads 
of money and much adulation. He marries 
Kitty; they live happily ever after. 

Unfortunately, this isn’t a story; it isa 
fragment from life and life is inevitable but 
it isn’t always logical. 

A winning pitcher isn’t barred from base- 
ball for any crime short of mayhem. The 
Cormorant’s manager got busy. The sec- 
ond day’s papers contained a signed state- 
ment by Ginger from the obscurity of St. 
Mark’s Hospital, declaring that he had not 
intended hitting Derry, but was in the box 
and simply attempted to sneak a strike 
over on him. He didn’t blame Tom— 
which was generous—for his display of 
temper and hoped that the broken wrist 
would mend rapidly. 

Public sympathy shifted a trifle. The 
manager, with the aid of the club’s press 
agent, gave that gem a wistful note. It 
made the fans feel that though Ginger was 
a dog he was undoubtedly the under dog. 
So he wasn’t disbarred. He came out of 
the hospital a week later, wearing a nose 
which never was quite straight again and 
joined the team, which had moved on. At the 
park that afternoon he started to warm up. 

A scowl knotted his face at the first slow 
heave of the ball and he grumbled an oath 
of pain and perplexity. That mad fling 
at Derry’s head had cracked the bubble- 
glass arm. A brittle tendon had gone and 
Ginger Flynn’s name appeared in no more 
box scores, ever. 

Tom’s wrist, as the X-ray showed, knitted 
perfectly. He took his time about coming 
back, for the team was going like a house 
afire with the momentum he had imparted. 
When he did face the pitcher and an 
ovation after his leisurely recovery, he got 
one sickly hit out of six times up. The 
fracture had upset the delicate balance that 
had enabled him to manipulate the bat. 
Just as a grain of dust in the right place 
will throw a watch off its stride, so that 
jolt had hopelessly kinked a nerve or broken 
a few cells in some tiny muscle. 

The whiz-ball was a tradition. He spun 
the bat until sweat blinded him, but the 
old marvelous technic eluded him. He 
could not impart the wizard English any 
more. He was simply a .225 hitter—or so 
they figured him—with bad legs under him 
and too many years behind him to stage a 
come-back. For sentiment’s sake, the club 
carried him the few remaining weeks of the 
season, and then made him a free agent. 
Which meant that any club could sign 
him—and no club would. He was through. 


The new Hotel Monolith—5000 rooms 
and 5000 baths—had taken on its usual 
evening bustle. A curving line a hundred 
yards long, writhing between great marble 
pillars, waited to register. Lobby lizards, 
trying to look like patrons, looked in vain 
for empty chairs. Bell hops sprinted, 
skated and slithered. Head waiters regret- 
fully turned squads of hungry from all 
eight dining rooms. 

In one corner of the great lobby is the 
glittering cigar stand. Its cash register 
was tinkling melodiously and continuously. 
Outside, above the broad window which 
looked on the street, was a whirling incan- 
descent baseball which alternately glowed 
and paled. Beneath the globe was a great, 
white, many-globed sign—Whiz-ball Cigar 
Company. 

In the private office, all marble and 
mahogany, behind the stand, the stock- 
holders, board of directors and officers of 
the Whiz-ball Cigar Company were hold- 
ing their first annual meeting. They were 
doing it without crowding, confusion or. 
dissension. 

The vice president and secretary, who 
was also one-half of the board of directors 
and owned fifty per cent of the stock, an- 
nounced, after reading briefly from a large 
book: ‘‘So our profits on the three stands, 
exclusive of what we’ve taken out for living 
expenses, are $18,472.13.” 

“Nine thousand apiece,” commented 
Tom Derry, who was—and is—president, 


treasurer and the other 
everything else. He gig 
satisfaction. ‘‘Not so ba 

“T don’t feel right a 
observed Paradis, closing 1 
have I done that you shoy 
young gold mine like this 
of my money invested?” 

Tom waved his hand, 

“Aw, forget it!” he a 
you in because you made 
I couldn’t have stung th 
those lectures and movies 
out your help. If it was 
I’d be washing cars in a 
without a thousand doll: 
Tut, tut, for you!” 

A look of carefully eo 
and complete understan 
tween the partners. Bill 
door of a shiny gold-strip. 
let into the side of the rox 
the book therein. 

““Guess who I saw to-de 
twirled the combination k 
the door. 

“ Who? ” 

“Ginger Flynn.” 

“Naw, did you? Hoy 
headed crab coming, any 
seen him since the day | 


e ” 
“And you knocked him 
. ‘Oh, he’s ambling 


went bad—wrestled ple 
for three dollars a dz 
in a shipyard now anc 
say, Tom!” “ 

66 Yeah 2 ” Hi : 

“Old Ginger’s quite a 
pretty. Thenose you flat 
over on its side yet. But 
that cussed temper of hi 
You’d think he’d be grouc 
but he’s cheerful and cont 
ting the game is the best 
happened to him. He’ssa 
He asked about you and se 
doing well.” 

“Did, eh? I don’t hold 
grudge. When you consi 
whiz-ball got his goat, h 
act up some.” 

They smoked in com 
soothed by the two-noted 
the cash register, which ti: 
interna beyond the 

“c i a 


“H’m? ” ‘ 

“What did you do it f 
the way you did—coach m 
ing and get the vaudeville 
write all that stuff? Why 

““Why—ah, I wanted to 
I was a real press agent, 
see if I could sell you to tl 

“Can that!” interrupt 
lessly. ‘‘I’ve heard all tl 
Come clean now: What di 

Bill strolled to the wi 
pockets. 

“Well,” he said softly a: 
crowds outside, “I knew } 
with Kitty and I thought 
her. I wanted to see Ki 
cause ——”’ 

He paused. The cash 
four times before he went 
darn it, I asked her to mar 
of years ago.” 

And that’s that. 

“Let’s go to a show, | 
gested Bill, turning brisklyf 

The annual meeting of 
Cigar Company was over. 

And that’s all. 


What became of Kitty? 
Kitty:! 

“And, Tom,” remarke 
elaborate casualness, “Kit 

“Ts she? That’s good.’ 

“Yeah! Old Ginger’s as 
as ever. Talked most of 
her—and the kid. They g 
couple months old, Great 
Flynn tell it.” 

“‘Oh, yes! I heard abou 

Silence settled, a silence 
ancholy, not so bitter asit1 
once. The busy little be 
another sale punctured it s 

“Ho-hum!” sighed To 
suppose we can’t have eve! 

“No,” retorted the pl 
briskly, ‘“but’’—ding-dat 
register—‘‘ we can have qu 
on now, old Stick-in-the 
late for the show.” 
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JAMES H. COLLINS 


Traveler, Writer and Business Expert 


of aternational fame, will spend perhaps a year—whatever time 
is ecessary—in Central and South America upon a mission of 
th utmost importance. 

I expect soon to see the development of an international trade 
prctice that does not now exist, except sporadically, in America. 
W shall see American international commerce expanding along 
pénanent, safe lines—the result of a scientific ground-work. 

Mr. Collins goes in response to a great national need. 

I believe that America is entering the most difficult of all her 
fisal and commercial periods. 

Work must be provided for our people. 

The cost of living must be lowered by increasing the quantity 
ofnanufactures and raw materials. 

An enormous national debt must be met and the interest 
tlreon provided for out of earnings. 

Confidence and friendship must be built up between the 
A ericas, 

‘The United States must come out of her corner. We must 
ted and train a race having the world-vision. 

We must get access to new sources of raw materials and new 
mckets for finished materials. 

We must learn to know new peoples—their likes and dis- 
li's, their traditions, their strengths and weaknesses, their his- 
tes, their prejudices, and their opinions about ourselves. 


{ 


These things we must get not only for our own benefit but 
for theirs. 

The interests of all nations are now bound into one bundle. 
We must watch that bundle. 

Its name is Commerce. 

As our Chief Executive has said in an address at Turin, Italy: 
“The plans of the modern world are made in the Counting House. 
The men who do the business of the world now shape the des- 
tinies of the world.” 


Mr. Collins possesses this large vision of the place of interna- 
tional commerce in America’s future life. He has imagination, 
knowledge, the critical sense. His letters will be intensely human 
and readable, and above all, vitally useful to the manufacturer 
who wants to find, develop, and keep a foreign market for his goods. 


Through his daily column you will come to know Latin 
America and its people. You will have an inkling of the secrets 
upon which England and Holland and other nations, expert in 
foreign trade, have built their wonderful and permanent struc- 
tures of world commerce. 


Mr. Collins has already sailed. His articles will begin about 
September first. Authoritative foreign and domestic business 
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LMOST any day of the 
A week we may turn to 
the financial page of 
any metropolitan newspaper 
and find some account of the 
extraordinary efforts being made by the leaders of Amer- 
ican banking to popularize foreign securities and gradu- 
ally to accustom the American investor to the unfamiliar 
notion of putting his savings into the obligations of 
foreign governments and the securities of overseas under- 
takings of one sort or another. 

A nationwide campaign of education for the attain- 
ment of this end is in full swing. During the last banquet 
season no public-dinner program was complete unless at 
least one banker explained Europe’s financial needs and 
urged his hearers to throw out a golden life preserver to 
our overseas customers. 

No American financier just home from the Continent 
steps down the gangplank until he has explained to the 
ship-news reporters assembled in the smoke room of the 
steamer the whys and wherefores of European distress and 
has expatiated upon the enlightened selfishness that must 
hurry us to the rescue in time to avert the utter financial 
ruin of the Old World. 

Not since the signing of the armistice has any known 
buyer of securities opened his morning mail without find- 
ing one or more carefully prepared circulars dealing with 
the same subject. 

As autumn approaches the intensity of the campaign 
will be redoubled. The greatest peacetime security-selling 
drive in all history is in the act of being staged. 

The men and institutions behind this movement repre- 
sent the most powerful, the most aggressive and the most 
farsighted element in American banking. Their efforts 
are honest. Their movement is based upon conclusions 
arrived at with the assistance of able staffs of experts in 
commerce, banking, foreign exchange, economics, trans- 
portation, and in all the vast array of sciences that are fac- 
tors in modern world business. They see an unparalleled 
opportunity for a commercial expansion that neither an- 
cient nor modern history can equal and they have seized 
the forelock of Fortune with both hands. 

This great movement by no means has its beginning and 
its end in money-making motives. It is quite as much a 
measure of insurance, of national self-protection, as an 
attempt to reap commercial advantage from the extraor- 
dinary set of financial and industrial conditions that have 
grown out of the great war. Even if money-making had 
no attraction for us and we could stop our ears to the 
call of one of the greatest opportunities in all history, 
we could not prudently sit with our hands in our laps and 
calmly watch European conditions drift from bad to worse. 


The High Cost of Dollars 


HE menace of a new war would scarcely be more for- 

midable than the conditions that might readily arise if 
Europe’s industries long remained paralyzed, her popula- 
tions idle and underfed and her channels of trade choked. 

These circumstances appear to force us into a hazard of 
double-or-quits. That is to say, we must find the funds 
wherewith to enable foreign customers to buy our goods 
and reéstablish the orderly processes of trade and in- 
dustry—and by that very act hasten the era of social and 
political tranquillity—or we must thrust aside a prize al- 
most within our grasp and be prepared to face those un- 
known but inevitably grave consequences that would 
almost certainly ensue. 

Every circumstance points to a sane, practicable and 
successful solution of the great problem before the banking 
world. For many months the best minds of the banking 
fraternity on both sides of the Atlantic have been focused 
upon the development of a great comprehensive scheme 
calculated to meet the requirements of a highly complex 
situation. The very slowness of these international bank- 
ers in making public a definite, clean-cut program is evi- 
dence of their determination not to offer the American 
public an ill-considered, hastily constructed plan of action. 

Before discussing possible solutions of the financial 
problems that Europe’s plight thrusts upon our notice, the 
nature of these problems should be clearly 
stated from the viewpoint of the banking 
interests that have taken them in hand. 
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Europe is likened to a group of customers who have in 
the past bought much of our surplus output. These cus- 
tomers have been brought by the war to such a pass that 
they can scarcely pay for current needs and are not even 
in a position to buy raw materials to feed into idle mills 
and factories. If we are to continue selling to our 
former customers, we must make it possible for them to 
buy. 

There is no question about the genuineness of their needs; 
indeed every mail brings fresh evidence that they have 
been understated rather than exaggerated. Doubt and 
uncertainty prevail, The burdens of national debts are 
almost insupportable. The benefits to be derived from the 
German indemnity are still nebulous and problematical. 
Shipping is still scarce. Railways are demoralized. The 
inflow of raw materials has not yet been reéstablished. 
There is no factor lacking to make the European purchase 
of American goods difficult and costly. Commodity prices 
are high and are still mounting. Interest rates are stiff and 
the cost of American exchange is almost prohibitive, except 
when bought in order to pay for absolutely necessary 
importation. 

Consider, for example, the case of a French importer 
who has occasion to buy one hundred dollars’ worth of 
American goods. His first handicap is one that Americans 
share with him in equal measure; that is to say, one hun- 
dred dollars will buy only as much merchandise as sixty 
dollars would have bought in 1914. 

Had the transaction taken place in that year, the French 
trader would have had to lay down in New York funds 
only sixty dollars. In paying for his goods he would have 
bought American exchange at about five and two-tenths 
francs per dollar. In other words, his bank would have 


sold him a sixty-dollar New York draft for about three 
hundred and twelve francs. 

At the time of writing the same importer who desires to 
buy a dollar’s worth of American exchange must pay, say, 


francs for it. In other 
six hundred and eighty 
indebtedness of one 
York, instead of five 
franes as in 1914, 

the war there was usu- 
hardships imposed by 
change. In those days 
risen to abnormal 
debtors, instead of buy- 
ruinous prices, would 
export, and the loss 
change would not 
than the expense 
and expressage of the 


six and eight-tenths 
words, it will cost him 
francs to cancel an 
hundred dollars in New 
hundred and twenty 

In the days before 
ally a remedy for the 
prohibitive rates of ex- 
had dollar exchange 
heights our European 
ing bills of exchange at 
have engaged gold for 
through high ex- 
have been greater 
of packing, insurance 
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goods to the old proportions of antebellun 


requisite am 
fortunately fc 
method of e 
change mark 
available, : 
our exports have so greatly exceeded ip 
Europe has been compelled to adjust hy 
balances by the exportation of gold to th 
This became doubly necessary after Euro 
in America a large portion of her holdi 
securities. _ | 
There are six principal methods by wh 
tion may cancel her obligations in foreigr 
a process of exclusion it may be possible to, 
of them Europe has at her command for { 
during her long period of physical, poli 
reconstruction. ‘¢ 
The first method and the one which in 
by all odds the greatest offset to foreign 
the exportation of merchandise. Each y 
become more and more able to increase th 
exportations of manufactured goods; b 
must necessarily elapse before she can pi 
house in order and swell her surplus o 
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More Paper and Less G 


HE second simple and obvious means ¢ 

debts is by the purchase of foreign bills 
by drafts upon credits previously establis] 
where goods have been bought. It has alre 
what hardships this method involves unc 
ditions. 

The third common means of adjusti1 
trade balances is the exportation of gold 
bars. Unfortunately for Europe, this mea 
power. Already she has sent us so muc 
scanty reserves are barely large enoug 
stability of her paper money. A, 

There is no hard-and-fast line below wh: 
must not be allowed to fall. There is noi 
ence mark like the graduation 32 degrees a 
is marked Freezing Point on every Fahre 
eter. Those who control government b 
far as they are able, the rule laid down |] 
and keep their reserves above the apprehe 
That is to say, their stock of gold must 
pleted to such an extent as to give grou 
financial circles. At some periods a low re 
garded with more equanimity than at ot 
times the prudent banker desires to be s 
if his sixth sense tells him there is an und 
easiness in the financial world he can p 
by voluntarily strengthening his reserves. 

To-day these considerations are theoret 
practical. To all intents and purposes EB 
gold basis. Her stock of gold is so slende 
money is practically fiat money. Ever 
war began it has more and more implied 
printing press rather than new stores of t 
in bankers’ vaults. bf 

Europe, then, is gold poor. All the gold 
lation throughout the globe amounts to ke 
lion dollars; and of that total, relatively 
comparison with far vaster sums involved 
tions in which credit instruments take t 
yellow metal, one-third reposes in Americ 

One has to hark back only so far as 
Cleveland, when Wall Street was on tent 
our gold reserves dwindled below the h 
dollar mark, in order to realize the well 
change of our national fortunes in that bri 

To-day the monetary systems of Europ¢ 
be gold plated, with baser metal showing 
high lights. That of the United States 
solid gold. To say without qualification 
flat broke might provoke contradiction in ¢ 
but many circumstances indicate that the 
not far outrun the truth. ! 

"Fhe fourth method, that of 
debts by the issue of governn 
(Concluded on Pa; 
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ats or citizens of creditor nations, has 
} an increasing scale ever since the flota- 
oreign war loans in this country. 

re e first shot of the war was fired German 
kx wing that the conflict was inevitable, be- 
y , fifth method—that is to say, the sale in 
»f nerican stocks and bonds owned by Ger- 


«soe and Italy swiftly followed suit, and 
lla’ worth of foreign-owned American secu- 
m d on a falling market until Europe was 
a}. purposes swept bare of the stocks and 
sriin corporations. 
ieve for the establishment of foreign credit 
jielwe ourselves employed, not only during 
geof our national development but without 
tohe very eve of the great war. This of 
sa of home securities to foreign creditors. 
ern that our great international bankers are 
ar’ out, with European industries, bankinz 
ets, railroads and industrial concerns 
Ajerican institutions and private investors 
zi-erests that are trying to internationalize 
at\leas have been playing an uphill game. 
as\merican investors have thought in terms 
‘pies. There have been notable exceptions 
tation ago many a nimble Boston 
nt(Michigan or Mexican or New Mexican 
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do business with shillingless, francless, liraless customers. 
Some of the largest concerns engaged in foreign trade are 
quite able to finance their own customers without looking 
to any outside general movement in their behalf. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress intended to do our merchants 
a good turn when it set aside a large fund to be used as 
working capital by foreign buyers of American goods. In 
doing this they not improperly saw fit to tie a string to 
their bounty by requiring the American exporters to 
become responsible for advances to their foreign customers. 
In these circumstances the exporters are inclined to look 
upon the generosity of Congress as a sort of Barmecide 
credit feast. 

They say that the bigger the buziness they do along these 
lines the greater become their contingent liabilities. With 
every month that passes their obligations to our Govern- 
ment will increase. Each successive time they go to the 
bank for funds to meet local needs their total of contingent 
liabilities will bear a greater and greater ratio to their quick 
assets. As business men they dislike this complexion of the 
situation as much as the bank cashiers and credit men to 
whose scrutiny they must submit their statements of 
financial condition. 

The exporters say that the solution of the problem lies 
in the financing with permanent or long-time funds fur- 
nished, not by themselves but by the manufacturers, 
producers, institutions and investors great and small who 
have vision enough to realize the importance of keeping 
the wheels of industry turning. 

Great reputations bring great responsibilities and the 
major banking powers of the country owe it to themselves 
as well as to their prospective clients to throw every 
possible safeguard about the American dollars they 
purpose to send overseas. No one knows better than they 
how helpless the average business man is in appraising the 
merits and demerits of a distant enterprise in a field not 
his own. They should, therefore, voluntarily adopt a blue- 
sky code of their own, so conditioned by high factors of 
safety that they may confidently assert: Heads, you win; 
tails, you cannot lose. 


Mr. Davison’s Wartime Creation 


HERE is arapidly increasing body of financiers who feel 

that the whole great movement ought to bestandardized 
and unified with this end in view. One of their suggestions 
is the formation of an intermediary holding concern some- 
what along the lines of the American Foreign Securities 
Corporation, which, it will be recalled, was formed by Mr. 
Henry P. Davison, of the house of Morgan, for the relief of 
European wartime necessities. 

This corporation loaned large sums to foreign borrowers, 
accepting as collateral securities of varioussorts, consisting, 
for the most part, of the bonds of neutral nations and the 
shares of the Suez Canal. Against this security, duly 
safeguarded, it issued its own bonds to American investors. 
The conditions of the loan were such that the borrowers 
wererequired to see that the market value of theaggregate 
of the pledged securities at no time fell below one hundred 
and twenty per cent of the amount borrow-d upon them. 

The bonds thus issued fluctuated more or less in sym- 
pathy with the market for other obligations involving 
similar factors; but on the whole they gave an excellent 
account of themselves and more than once demonstrated 
the popular faith in their fundamental soundness. 

A peacetime issue of similar sccurities backed by a 
varied and diversified collection of European collateral, 
each item of which has been hand-picked and accepted only 
after the minutest scrutiny, sounds lie a plausible means 
of settling some of the difficulties of those who have some- 
thing to sell in Europe. There would be nothing to pre- 
vent its issuing debentures against trade acceptances as 
well as against long-term obligations. 

The distribution of such a bond issue would be a very 
different thing from the indiscriminate and unregulated 
peddling of the direct obligations of a thousand European 
borrowers. 

In certain quarters the project based upon the experi- 
ence of the American Foreign Securities Corporation is 
heartily commended. In others it is adversely criticized on 
the ground that it would not give Europe the precise kind 
of relief she needs. She would, say the critics of this plan, 
be doing business on newly borrowed funds on which she 
would doubtless have to pay stiffish interest rates. Could 
she, on the other hand, sell her securities outright she would 
be in a far better position and would be able, when the 
scars of war had healed and her fortunes had mended, to 
redeem and buy back a considerable proportion of the 
securities she had sacrificed under the duress of necessity. 
This criticism is worthy of consideration. 

Another form of procedure that has been suggested 
proposes the extension of credit to European importers 
whose acceptances have been indorsed by their own goy- 
ernments. It appears likely that a certain amount of 
financing of this sort will go through. 

Some weeks ago press dispatches announced that 
American interests had been awarded contracts for the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of a considerable urban 
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area in devastated France. It was stated that the amount 
involved was not less than $250,000,000 and that it might 
run into double that sum before agreements covering the 
entire region had been executed. Doubts have been raised 
in very high quarters as to the economic wisdom and 
practicability of carrying out such vast undertakings in 
favored regions, to the detriment of other localities. 

The French Government is said to be planning the early 
expenditure of no less than forty billion franes on her pro- 
gram of reconstruction. In addition to this item, which is 
included in the national budget, there are many local 
projects for which funds will be required. 

There is every prospect that a series of legislative enact- 
ments will shortly result which will not only be of material 
assistance in relieving Europe’s most pressing necessities, 
but will pave the way for broad and concerted action over 
a long period of years. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, lately 
president of the National City Bank, and Mr. Henry P. 
Davison, of the house of Morgan, have already hinted 
tentative programs in public speeches; but at the time of 
writing no definite line of action has been decided upon. 

Late in June, the Federal Reserve Board submitted to 
Congress a proposal to permit the national banks of the 
country to invest, before January 1, 1921, net more than 
five per cent of their capital and surplus in foreign credits. 
For the first time in the history of the country our national 
banks, which on March fourth numbered 7061, had an 
aggregate of capital and surplus in excess of two tillion 
dollars. 

Should the Federal Reserve Board’s suggestion ke given 
the force of law, one hundred million dollars would pres- 
ently become available for lubricating the wheels of our 
foreign trade. The sum named is not a large one in com- 
parison with the volume of trade requirements; but as it 
would probably be applied to obligations of nearby matu- 
rity, it would be much more actively employed than a like 
amount put into long-term securities. 

A far more ambitious program is the one fathered by 
Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, and sponsored by Senator 
Edge, of New Jersey. The Owen-Edge plan contemplates a 
pool of the financial, commercial and industrial interests of 
the country backed by government support, codperation 
and prestige. This project, Senator Edge is reported to 
have announced, aims at an organization of nationwide ex- 
tent with a banking power of something like two billion dol- 
lars, with a score of subsidiary groups, each of which shall 
unite the efforts and resources of one important trade 
or industry. The framers of this undertaking say that it 
is possible to carry it out in such a manner that it would 
not only attain its primary objects but would be of 
marked advantage to American shipping and transporta- 
tion interests. 


Foreign Bidders for American Funds 


N ADDITION to the benefits that will accrue to Europe 

as a result of the various emergency measures that will 
become effactive in the rather near future, she may look 
forward with considerable confidence to the renewal of an 
old source of income which has been almost entirely shut 
off since the autumn of 1914—that is to say, the American 
tourist trade. It is not possible to make any very accurate 
estimate of the amount that Americans spent in Europe in 
the years before the War; but many staticians have 
named a figure either a little below or a little above two 
hundred and fifty million dollars per annum. 

By the summer of 1920 American tourists will be going 
to Europe in vast numbers; and unless living and traveling 
costs decline very much more sharply than there is any 
reason to suppose they will, it is not unlikely that the 
influx of tourists will bring to the coffers of Continental 
hotelkeepers and retail merchants a richer harvest than 
ever before. 

Inasmuch as money, like labor, usually has a tendency 
to flow toward the market in which it can command the 
highest price, certain bankers call attention to Europe’s 
high and insistent bidding for funds as a reason why the 
going rates for money in this country may long remain at 
their present levels. Only a few weeks ago a loan to the 
government of Sweden, a non-belligerent nation, with a 
normally high credit, was sold in this country on a six per 
cent basis. 

Canada recently came into our money market for $75,- 
000,000 with which to refund maturing war loans. Nor- 
way, Denmark and Switzerland have been sounding out 
American bankers in regard to financial prospects. 

There is just now a special significance in loans to 
European neutrals, for it is believed in some quarters that 
if we enable them to do so they may act the part of useful 
middlemen in supplying Continental needs. Foreign com- 
petition of this sort can hardly fail to make itself felt. 

Endeavoring to examine the situation from many angles, 
rather than from a single viewpoint, it would appear that if 
America is to make the fullest possible use of her opportu- 
nity, she must act freely and liberally through many 
agencies and instrumentalities; that no single scheme or 
plan of action can adequately meet a situation so com- 
plex, so varied, so exacting and so vast. 
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HEREVER there are dry mouths and parched throats, Clicquot Club 
Ginger Aleis kept onthe run to supply the demand. It’sthe world’s champion 
Thirst Quencher—made from purest juices of lemons and limes, purest Jamaica 
ginger and cane sugar, and water that comes cool and sweet out of a crystal-clear 
spring. Just the golden sight of it leaping and laughing in the glass makes you down 
the whole bottleful. Buy by the case from your grocer or druggist, and serve cold. 


‘Ve THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, MILLIS, 
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to obscure and dingy motion-picture thea- 
ters on side streets, or the long rides they 
took in the big touring car out into the 
open country on those Sunday afternoons 
when he found time to run into town from 
his school. Sometimes they dined at quiet 
little road houses far out on Long Island, 
sitting in secluded corners, she with a veil 
half hiding the upper part of her face and he 
with clouded and resentful visage opposite 


r. ,; 

She had even invented a secret code for 
use in case of special emergencies. It was 
agreed between them that if he met some 
acquaintance, who approached him under 
circumstances that made an introduction 
imperative, she was to be presented as 
“Miss Davidson, a friend of my mother’s.” 
In like case if she encountered any of her 
innumerable friends by accident—friends 
who did not belong to that inner circle of a 
dozen or so who knew of Kenneth’s exist- 
ence—the boy was to be introduced as 
“young Mr. Dudley, a son of an old friend 
of mine from California.” 

This code had carried her safely through 
many a chance meeting that would have 
been most embarrassing without this con- 
venient method of camouflage. Kenneth 
always resented it bitterly and every time 
it came into use the incident was followed 
by an outburst from him that usually 
wrung her heart, though on the surface she 
treated his objections lightly. 

The boy remained in town throughout 
the first week of the run of Mona’s new 
play. He was to, go back to school on the 
following Monday, the day of the fraternity 
reception to which he had invited her. He 
tried several times to get her to consider 
once more his proposed revelation of her- 
self as his mother to his admiring school 
friends, but she abruptly terminated the 
conversation whenever he mentioned the 
subject. He finally gave up the attempt to 
interest her further in thematter andslipped 
into a surly mood that made his presence 
at home a source of great disquietude to 
her. Even when he was not near her there 
continually crept into her mind a picture of 
his delicate, sensitive face with that de- 
spairing look of sullen resentment on it. 
She found herself once or twice conjuring up 
that image while on the stage and losing her 
grip of herself for a moment or two. This 
distressed her, too, because one of the things 
she prided herself most upon was her com- 
plete control of her emotions, her awareness 
at all times of everything she was saying 
and doing while upon the stage. 

On the Sunday before Kenneth’s return 
to school he reluctantly consented to take 
a drive in the car with his mother and to 
dine with her at an exclusive roadside inn 
an hour’s journey from town. The trip out 
through the clear sunshine and the crisp 
air of an early spring day brought a mood 
of light-hearted gayety to Mona, for all that 
her son’s participation in the train of conver- 
sation which she carried on was limited 
almost entirely to grunted monosyllables. 
Her eyes were shining and her usually pale 
cheeks were tinged with a delicate rose-pink 
flush. Her magic eraser had been at work 
again and had wiped away ten years from her 
real age. He would have been a rare seer 
indeed who, meeting her for the first time, 
would ever have dreamt that she was the 
mother of the slender sad-eyed youth who 
sat beside her. 

The little restaurant was filling up for 
the dinner hour when they reached it, 
and Mona almost unconsciously slipped 
her veil well down upon her face as they 
passed through the tables to a place at the 
end of the room where they were presently 
snugly settled, half screened from view by 
a box tree. She lifted her veil again and 
folded it back upon her trim black turban 
when she ordered the dinner. Kenneth 
looked about with indolent unconcern. 
His eyes drifted lazily from table to table. 
His mother watched him with a ‘half- 
wistful, half-humorous smile. Presently she 
noticed him straighten up quickly and bow 
almost imperceptibly. Then he turned to 
her, all eager and alive. 

“Tt’s Billy Thompson, mother,” he said 
excitedly. ‘‘He’s coming over here. Fel- 
low from school. Older than I am—senior. 
Big athlete. One of the biggest men over 
there. I’ve got to introduce you. Can’t 
I—can’t I tell him you’re my mother? 
Can’t I? Please, can’t I, p-l-e-a-s-e?”’ 

There was something in the long-drawn- 
out pleading note in his voice that carried 


her back on the wings of memory to the 
picture of a little boy beseeching her with 
the tireless persistence of childhood to let 
him stay up another half hour. ‘ P-l-e-a-s-e, 
mamma, p-l-e-a-s-e.’’, The words echoed 
in her ears. She found it difficult to hold 
herself in check. 

“No, Kenneth,” she said with an effort 
% firmness. “T’m to be Miss Davidson to 
nim. 

Before the boy could reply Billy Thomp- 
son bore down upon them. He was a big, 
brawny, boisterous youth of nineteen with 
an engaging frank manner and an open- 
faced smile that won Monainstantly. Ken- 
neth was a picture of abject misery as he 
rose to greet him. 

“Hello, Blair,” boomed the athlete in a 
deep voice., “I spotted you coming in. 
Some fancy place for a freshman. Nice 
day, isn’t it?” 

He turned his ingratiating smile on 
Mona for a moment and looked question- 
ingly at Kenneth. That young gentleman 
swallowed nervously and seemed to have 
difficulty in finding his voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Thompson,’ he murmured. 
“T want you to meet—ah—Miss David- 
son. She’s—she’s— ah—a friend of my 
mother’s.”’ 

Billy Thompson held out a capacious 
hand and squeezed Mona’s in a strong grip. 

“Glad to know you, Miss Davidson,” he 
said as he pulled a chair away from the 
next table and sat down, edging close to 
her. “Blair here is a mighty nice boy and 
I’m glad to meet any friend of his—that 
is—I mean to say any friend of his 
mother’s. 

He laughed with such infectious good 
nature that Mona found herself laughing 
quietly. with him. Kenneth looked su- 
premely sheepish. The big youth winked 
broadly at him. 

“Come out of it, kid,’’ he chuckled. 
“You’ve got a perfect right to be out with 
a pretty girl without trying to alibi your- 
self. Excuse me, Miss Davidson, if I 
seem a little fresh. I’ve got good eyesight 
and I can’t help noticing you are pretty.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

“Say,” he continued, ‘“you’re a dead 
ringer for Mona Meredith. Anyone ever 
tell you that?” 

“Oh, yes, a great many people think 
that,” replied Mona with an arch smile. 
“T feel rather flattered every time I hear 
it. She’s really a most fascinating person.” 

‘She sure is!’”’ breezed on Mr. Thomp- 
son. ‘But you'll pardon me, I’m sure, if I 
tell you that you’ve got her faded just a 
little.’ He turned to Kenneth, who was 
having great difficulty in restraining his 
feelings. 

“T’ve got to give you credit, Blair,’’ he 
continued heartily. ‘‘You certainly know 
where the peaches grow.” 

Kenneth blushed furiously. He looked 
away toward the other side of the room 
and indulged himself in a little fantasy in 
which he imagined himself a full foot taller 
than the athletic Thompson and fifty 
pounds heavier. He saw that offensive per- 
son trying to carry his mother off in a big 
motor car and he saw himself arriving on 
the scene just in time to send him spinning 
ten or fifteen feet away with a well- 
directed blow square between the eyes. 
He saw his mother clutching him round 
the neck and he heard her murmuring, 
“Thank you, dear boy, thank you.”’ The 
sound of Thompson’s hearty voice brought 
him back with a start into the world of 
reality. 

“You're certainly immense,” he was say- 
ing. ‘I like to meet a girl with a sense of 
humor. Most of ’em can’t take a joke. 
Say, I’ve got to get well acquainted with 
you all right, all right. I’m going to slip 
some knock-out drops in Blair’s'tea some 
Saturday night and sneak you off to see a 
show or out to dinner or something. You 
won’t mind, kid, will you?” 

He laughed noisily again and slapped 
Kenneth playfully on the back. The lat- 
ter mumbled something incoherently and 
looked up at his mother. Her eyes were 
gleaming with fun. Entering into the 
spirit of the situation the entrance of young 
Thompson had created—simply for the 
larky possibilities it offered—she was, 
nevertheless, flattered down in the depths 
of her heart at the thought that she was 
getting away with it so successfully with 
that youth. She sobered a little when she 
caught the hurt look in her son’s eyes. 
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“T’ll think it over, Mr. Thompson,” 
she said with a pleasant smile. ‘‘ Maybe 
we'll meet sometime again.” 

“You just bet we will!’ responded the 
other. ‘“‘ You can expect me to butt in the 
next time our young friend here comes into 
town. Let’s shake hands on it. I’ve got 
to go back to my party.” 

Mona extended her hand and he held it 
for three or four seconds while Kenneth 
writhed in misery. It seemed like two or 
three minutes to him. 

“Some picker, kid, some picker!”’ called 
back Mr. Thompson as he strode away. 

Mona turned to her boy, reached her 
hand across the table and pressed: one of 
his gently. He drew it away angrily. 

“Don’t,” he said petulantly. ‘‘I’m sore, 
mother, terribly sore. The big stiff—the 
great big stiff!” 

He hardly spoke to her throughout the 
dinner and he insisted upon waiting until 
“the big stiff’? and the crowd of young 
fellows with him had left the room before 
he would agree to escort her out to the car. 
He was silent, too, throughout the long 
journey home, and Mona found herself 
filled with a great tenderness at the sight 
of his pale thin face and the frown which 
brought his finely arched brows so close 
together. 

Vv 

N THE center of the little pile of letters 

which came for Mona in the morning 
mail, two days after Kenneth had returned 
to school, there was a long official-looking 
envelope bearing the crest and motto of the 
academy. She puzzled over its possible 
contents for a moment or two before she 
tore it open. 

It was from the president of the institu- 
tion and it was pedantically precise and 
decidedly to the point. 

“T regret to inform you,” the letter ran, 
“that we have felt obliged to suspend in- 
definitely your son, Kenneth Blair, as the 
result of a distressing occurrence yesterday 
morning.. He became engaged in a violent 
and unseemly altercation with William 
Thompson, a member of the senior class, 
in the main corridor of Jessup Hall. This 
was serious enough in itself, but it was 
followed by a physical encounter which 
might have been painful in its consequences 
had it not been for the prompt interfer- 
ence of several members of the faculty, 
who had been attracted to the scene. The 
accounts of all the witnesses agree that 
your son was the aggressor in this dis- 
turbing and regrettable affair. 

“Tt is only right that you should know 
that the quarrel concerned a young woman 
whose identity—unfortunately—we have 
been unable to ascertain. We are sending 
him home to-morrow morning and we sin- 
cerely trust that he will receive parental 
admonition for conduct that we feel justi- 
fied in defining as disgraceful. Later on 
we may consider his reinstatement after 
an interview with you and upon presenta- 
tion of acceptable evidence of a sincere 
desire on his part to refrain from such 
rowdiness in the future.”’ 

Her eyes were glistening when she had 
finished reading this coldly formal docu- 
ment. She let them stray up the page again 
until they fastened on that one sentence 
that touched her more than anything else: 
“Tt is only right that you should know that 
the quarrel concerned a young woman 
whose identity—unfortunately—we have 
been unable to ascertain.” A wan smile lay 
upon her face for a moment and then a 
great wave of feeling engulfed her. A pic- 
ture of her valiant Sir Knight, her own boy, 
flashed into her mind. She fancied him 
bleeding and disgraced, perhaps the jest 
and byword of a jeering crowd of young 
schoolmates, and she longed for the feel of 
him in her arms. 

Her anxious mood continued for nearly 
an hour until she heard the front-door bell 
ring sharply and then the sound of his 
voice in the hall. She ran to meet him with 
arms outstretched. He adroitly wriggled 
out of her embrace after administering a 
perfunctory kiss upon her cheek and lunged 
through the hall to the library, where he 
sank into the softness of a great sofa near 
the fireplace. She followed close on his 
heels and sat down beside him. Her first 
glance showed her that he was under an 
intense nervous strain. There were dark 
circles under his eyes and his face was paler 
than usual. A clammy perspiration had 
broken out upon his forehead. His hair 
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was damp from it. He clenched and un- 
clenched his fingers restlessly. 

Hi big stiff!” he murmured. “The big 
stiff!’ 

“He’s all of that, I know,” said his 
mother softly. ‘Tell me all about it.” 

He turned a pair of shifting eyes on her. 

“T suppose they wrote you a fool letter 
about it,’’ he began. She nodded and laid a 
hand upon his arm. ‘‘Huh!”’ he grunted. 
“T thought they would. But I’d do it again 
if I ever had the chance. The big stiff! The 
big, fresh, overgrown stiff!” 

*‘T’m sure you would, dear, I’m sure you 
would. But tell me what he did and what 
you did.” 

“He didn’t do anything! He said things 
and I got sore. And I started to punch him 
and a lot of freshies butted in and stopped 
it. The big stiff! I’ll get him yet! I don’t 
care how big he is! I’ll get him! You see if 
I don’t! The big stiff!” 

He lapsed into a sullen silence. His 
mother edged closer to him and put an arm 
round his slender body. 

“You must tell me everything, dear 
boy,” she persisted. ‘‘Everything that 
happened. What was it he said?” 

“He said things I couldn’t stand—that’s 
what he said. Things I just couldn’t stand 
for. He got to talking about you and he 
started out saying—well, kind of fresh 
things about you. Not anything terrible— 
just fresh. Then he wanted me to give him 

your telephone number. He got mad when 
I wouldn’t do that and said I was a young 
fool to keep it under cover trying to pre- 
tend that I was your one and only—your 
one and only sweetheart. He said he bet 
there was a lot of other fellows had your 
telephone number; that a pretty girl like 
you was sure to have a whole bunch of— 
a whole bunch of Willie boys on a string. 
I got fighting mad, mother, just fighting 
mad, and I started to sail into him—the big 
stiff! It isn’t anything, mother, not any- 
thing at all. I suppose I’d ought to be 
sorry, causing all this trouble and so forth, 
but I’m not. I’m not the least little bit.’ 

Mona found herself inarticulate for the 
first time in many years. She rested her 

head upon Kenneth’s shoulder and tried to 
stay the flood of tears that surged into her 
eyes, but it was past stopping. She felt his 
hand touching her cheek, stroking it gently, 
and she heard him whispering insistently, 
“Ton’t, mother, don’t.”” That was all she 
remembered afterward when she tried to 
recall the scene. When she recovered she 
made a brave effort to be her own gay self 
again. She found herself chattering away 
at top speed. 

“Tt’s all right, son,’’ she said. “‘ You are 
my gentle knight and I’m your ladye fair. 
It’s going to be always that way—always, 
dear, understand. You don’t have to go 
back to that school unless you want to and, 
no matter what you decide, you’re not 
going any place for another whole week. 
We'll have a splendid holiday here in town. 
We'll take a long ride in the car to-day and 
I want you to come to the theater with me 
to-night. I’m going to make a little speech 
at the Sunrise Club’s midnight supper after 
the play and I want you to hear it. Julia is 
going and you can sit with her. I’ll——” 

The boy jerked away from her and 
sprang to his feet so quickly that he auto- 
matically choked off further utterance on 
her part. As he faced her there was a look 
in his eyes that rather frightened her. It 
seemed to her for a moment as if he had 
grown in a trice from a boy into a man— 
with a strong man’s feelings and fierce in- 
tensity of manner. 

“We'd better have it out now,” he said 
shrilly. “I made up my mind coming over 
on the train this morning. It’s all settled 
with me, no matter what you may think. 
There aren’t going to be any more holidays 
or anything like that or dinners or any of 
those things unless I can tell people that 
you’re my mother. I’m through with that 
Miss Davidson stuff and I’m not going to 
be young Mr. Dudley any more. You’ve 
just got to understand it.” 

He paused, his whole body quivering with 
nervous excitement. His mother looked up 
at him appealingly. 

“You mean?” she murmured. Her voice 
was barely audible. 

“T mean that I won’t ever go out with 
you—not even to a movie or out in the car 
or for just the littlest kind of a walk you 
can think of, and I’ll never meet anyone 
here in the house or any place else unless 
you let everyone know that you’re my 
mother. I’m through with all that other 
fool stuff, just simply through with it, 
that’s-all! It’s always made me sore ever 
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since I was a little boy and I’m not going to 
stand for it! I’m not going to stand for it! 
Do you hear?” 

His voice trailed off into a high tone that 
cracked on the last word. Mona’s eyes 
were fixed upon his. She felt herself domi- 
nated by him, caught in some spell that he 
seemed to be weaving round her. 

“All right, dear,’’ she said weakly. “All 
right. You can forget young Mr. Dudley 
and Miss Davidson. I’ll do what you want 
me to—I’ll do it, dear.” 

She was crying again and she felt—witha 
little start—his long arms round her once 
more holding her tight like a frightened 
little child. “ 


ENNETH spent the early part of the 

night buzzing round his mother’s 
dressing room and the dainty reception 
room adjoining it. The weary, troubled 
look that had haunted her for so long was 
gone from his face. He betrayed a naive 
interest in her preparations for the stage 
such as he had not evinced, she remem- 
bered, since the day he had been: first 
brought back into the domain of make- 
believe as a tiny lad many years before. 
He watched her make up, with boyish curi- 
osity, and even surveyed her critically 
when she had finished, suggesting with 
laughing good humor a little heightening of 
the color here and there. 

It was good to hear him laugh, she felt, 
and to know that she had lifted a great bur- 
den from his mind. She did not let herself 
think of the promise she had made him or 
of the things she knew its redemption 
meant to her. And yet a great uneasiness, 
a vague sense of impending distress had 
been present in the background of her 
thoughts ever since she had given way to 
him that afternoon. When she was ready 
for her first entrance she stood in the center 
of the reception room. 

“How do I look, my gentle knight?” she 
asked coquettishly. 

Kenneth, in a moment of elation quite 
new to him, walked about her, burlesquing 
the mincing ways of a fashionable male 
dressmaker he had once seen dancing 
attendance on her in a shop. 

“You are magnificent, madam,” he re- 
sponded gayly. And then, as if ashamed of 
himself for this bit of play-acting, he let his 
shoulders sag a little and became his more 
natural self-conscious self. 

“T mean, mother,” he continued half 
apologetically, “I mean you look—vwell, 
just immense.” 

He stood off stage beyond an open door 
watching her throughout the first act, and 
time and again she caught his eyes upon 
her—eager wistful eyes whose expression 
told her a tale of such pathetically real de- 
votion that the realization of it almost 
overwhelmed her. When the interval be- 
tween the acts came she took his arm and 
led him to the reception room where a 
steaming coffee percolator presided over by 
Myrtle awaited them. Coffee between the 


. acts was Mona’s only tipple in the theater. 


They were only fairly settled when the 
stage-door man appeared with a card. 
Mona glanced at it and something closely 
akin to real terror clutched her. She looked 
round the room hopelessly. Her glance 
rested on Kenneth and she saw that he was 
eying her intently. The frown was on his 
face again. She intuitively sensed that he 
knew the cause of her alarm and that he 
was sitting in judgment upon her. She bit 
her lip nervously. There was no escaping 
the situation. 

“Tell Mr. Bronson to come in,” she 
signed resignedly to the door man. 

Kenneth’s face did not relax. He was 
still eying her when she looked toward him 
again. 
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“Tt’s Gerald Bronson, the Gazette’s 
critic,” she said jerkily. “I’ve known him 
for several years.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy imperturbably, 
“T’ve heard you talk about him.” 

Gerald Bronson bustled in just then 
with that air of frank and engaging ingenu- 
ousness so characteristic of him. For all 
that he was in his early thirties, he seemed 
more like some precocious college student 
than the popular notion of what a distin- 
guished commentator on the drama should 
look like. His round, chubby face always 
wore an expression that seemed to indicate 
an alert and active interest in life; the look 
one finds on the face of a healthy and saga- 
cious child; a look almost naive in its fresh 
eandor. And yet behind that semicherubic 
mask there blazed one of the keenest intel- 
lects in New York, from which there flashed 
forth ever and anon the most brilliant 
causeries that had been: written on the 
drama and the art of acting in the metrop- 
olis since the sardonic Hudson had aban- 
doned that field for music. Bronson was 
not altogether emotionally detached in his 
preferences. He had artistic passions, and 
Mona Meredith was one of them. 

He stood in the doorway beaming at her 
through his great round spectacles. Mona 
mumbled a greeting and tried to smile. 

“T’m out in front,” he said, “‘getting a 
second look at you. I’m going to do a more 
extended review of the play next Sunday. 
You’re easier to-night—far easier and a 
shade suppler, too; just a shade.” 

He paused, having noticed Kenneth for 
the first time. That young gentleman had 
risen and was standing unobtrusively back 
of a table. To Mona’s affrighted gaze he 
seemed at least seven feet tall. She hesi- 
tated for just a moment or two, looking 
from Bronson to the boy and back again. 

“Oh, I forgot,’ she said stumblingly. 
“Mr. Bronson, I want you to meet a 
Her voice threatened to dry up in her 
throat. She darted another look at Ken- 
neth and caught his eager questioning eyes 
fixed upon her. He seemed to her like some 
implacable judge ready to pronounce sen- 
tence if she failed to answer according to 
the bond. “I want you to meet my—my 
son, Kenneth.”’ 

Bronson almost dropped his hat. He 
looked at her incredulously and then turned 
to the boy who was coming forward. He 
put his hand out automatically. 

“Your son?”’ he echoed. ‘“‘Your son? 


I had no notion you— 
t’s 


Gracious Peter! 
didn’t know—I never fancied —— 
really rather staggering!”’ 

Kenneth, the formal greeting over, 
slipped back again behind the table. Mona 
felt herself ready to sink. She had a foolish 
notion that she’d like to be under a cold 
shower and feel the stinging shock of icy 
water all over. A whimsical association of 
ideas brought back the thought she had had 
a few mornings before, that a shower bath 
made one forget everything but the bath 
itself. She laughed a little hysterically. 

“Yes,” she managed to blurt out, “‘yes, 
I suppose it is a bit staggering. Please sit 
down.” 

Bronson dropped into a chair. He wiped 
his forehead with a handkerchief. He was 
plainly a bit upset. 

“Really,” he rambled on in an embar- 
rassed manner, “‘it’s foolish of me to be so 
surprised. I knew that you had been mar- 
ried out there in California, but somehow I 
never thought of a child. Idiotic of me— 
damnably idiotic! Fine looking youngster. 
He’s got your eyes. Really, you know, it’s 
quite foolish of me—quite! You'll excuse 
me, I know. I couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised if my maiden aunt had bobbed up as 
a Greek dancer. You never met my maiden 
aunt, did you?” 
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It is doubtful if a small body of men sitting at Wash- 
ington—however wise they may be in railroad matters, 
however sincere may be their intention to deal fairly with 
the mass of complicated questions brought before them— 
can be expected to perform their exacting duties with im- 
partial justice. Too much authority is necessarily placed 
in the hands of unskilled subordinates acting independ- 
ently for the most part. *Under similar circumstances a 
great corporation doing a country-wide business divides 
its business, placing various departments under the control 
of responsible subsidiary corporations or agencies in close 
touch with local conditions. It is with this idea in mind 
that it is proposed to create a central Federal railroad 
board which would take over the exacting administrative 
and executive duties heretofore exercised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission alone. With the intricate 
legal and judicial problems that are bound to come up 
for settlement under any form of railroad administration 
it would seem that there would be abundant work for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission along these lines, with- 
out compelling it at the same time to handle the purely 
business problems rising out of railroad operation and 
management. 

This Federal railroad board would, therefore, act as 
a central agency to adjust transportation rates and in 
general to determine equitably the relations among the 
public, the employees and the railroads, and among the 
railroads themselves. In other words, it would become 
the medium through which the Government would have 
supervision over the strictly business matters relating to 
transportation service. 


A System of Regional Boards 


NEVITABLY it would be impossible for any single board 

to keep in close intimate touch with railroad operations 
all over the country. Therefore, following out the idea of 
the Federal Reserve system, Federal railroad corporations 
would be organized as agencies subordinate to the central 
Federal railroad board. These corporations would in effect 
be regional corporations, acting in the zone or region occu- 
pied by one or more railroad systems. These regional 
railroad corporations would not be organized for the 
purpose of financing the railroads; they would be or- 
ganized simply for purposes of regulation and control. 
They would occupy in the new railroad administrative 
system a position somewhat similar to that of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. They would be located at convenient 
points of operation, and these regional corporations would 
take the form of the ordinary corporation, having capital 
stock, since this is the well-known and modern form of 
organization. The purpose of capital stock would be 
simply to afford a means of control. 

As in the case of the Federal Reserve Banks, the owner- 
ship of the stock in the regional railroad corporations 
would be vested in the railroads themselves, just as the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve system own the 
capital stock of the Federal Reserve Banks. In the case 
of the regional railroad corporations the capital stock 
need not necessarily involve any considerable invest- 
ment on the part of the railroads. Whatever the capital 
stock might be, the idea would be to have the ownership 
divided equitably among the railroads in a particular zone 
or region, so that the stock ownership would represent as 
fairly as possible the relative importance of each railroad. 
In the Federal Reserve system the member banks owning 
the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks are by law em- 
powered to elect the directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, being specifically required to provide representa- 
tive bankers and business men on the board, with the 
added power given to the Federal Reserve Board to ap- 
point a certain number of its own selection as directors. 
Following out this idea the directors of each Federal rail- 
road corporation would be elected by the stockholder 
members—that is, the various railroads—and such elec- 
tion should be required by law to produce a fair and equal 
representation on the board of all the interests affected— 
namely: The owners, the railroads, the employees and the 
public. In addition, the Federal railroad board would have 
the right to appoint as directors a number equal to that of 
any such single interest. . 

One of the great needs of the times is to bring this rail- 
road problem out where we can get a good square look at 
it. Generally if you can see a thing clearly and close 
at hand many of the imaginary difficulties disappear or 
become of minor importance. 

Suppose that a Federal railroad corporation be organized 


.in the region in which the New England railroads operate. 
‘Each one of the railroads in New England would become a 


stockholder in the New England regional corporation. 
Each railroad by vote of its own directors would name 
a representative who would act on its behalf in the election 
of the members of the board of directors of the regional 
corporation. Thesé réprésentatives of the railroads would, 
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in their own interests as well as in the interests of the 
public, be anxious to secure as members of the board of 
directors of the regional corporation the ablest railroad 
managers from the New England railroads, men represent- 
ing the large body of investors in railroad securities of 
those particular roads, able business men representing the 
shippers and traveling public, and would also call upon 
the great railroad brotherhoods to supply men of judg- 
ment and integrity to care for and protect the interests 
of railroad labor. All of these men would be residents 
of the region served by the New England regional 
corporation. It seems to me that a body of men such as 
this would be worthy of confidence and could be trusted 
to deal fairly with all the interests represented by the 
railroads in that particular region. 

The directors of the regional corporations would be 
concerned with the details of railroad operation. They 
could adjust difficulties arising among the railroads of that 
region. They could hear and pass upon the numerous 
complaints on the part of the public. They would be able 
to settle difficulties quickly without the long, tedious delay 
that is necessary under the present system. No single 
interest would be able to control. There would be small 
chance of any combination to the detriment of any single 
interest. The regional corporations would handle the rail- 
road affairs of that region as an ordinary business corpora- 
tion would seek to handle its own affairs, realizing that 
fairness of judgment and action would best promote the 
interests of the railroads as well as the interests of those 
who use the railroads. 

This kind of organization would be nonpolitical and 
would provide a nonpolitical control. It would place the 
regulation of railroad activities in the hands of railroad 
and business men, who would be interested solely in the 
efficiency of the railroads as business organizations. Any 
attempt to do otherwise would quickly meet with disaster. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are organized along this line 
and are being successfully operated, and there is no rea- 
son why the same idea cannot be adapted successfully to 
railroad regulation. 'The Federal Reserve Banks do not 
attempt to interfere with the management and operation 
of the member banks, and as a matter of fact their efforts 
are at all times directed toward the promotion of the best 
interests of the banks that are members of the system. 
The Federal Reserve Banks are administered without 
regard to politics. I doubt if the officers of any member 
bank could, offhand, state the political affiliations of the 
directors and officers of any one of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Bankers and business men on the boards of the 
Federal Reserve Banks are selected because of their bank- 
ing and business qualifications. That is all that interests 
the banks that are members of the system. 


No Conflict With State Control 


HEREFORE it would seem that to these regional] rail- 

road corporations we could safely give primary regulatory 
powers over all regional railroad activities, including the 
consolidation of terminals, ticket offices, extension of exist- 
ing lines and the construction of new or branch lines, and 
the issuance of future railroad securities. In all probability 
such a body of men would be called upon to act in the 
ease of differences rising between the railroads and their 
employees, and in that way be able to protect the public 
against discomforts and losses.always incident to strikes. 

To what better body of men could we give power to 
pass primarily upon passenger and freight rates initiated 
by the carriers? Could they not also be given the right to 
initiate rates themselves if it is deemed advisable and 
necessary in the public interest, always subject to revision, 
approval, disapproval or suspension by the Federal railroad 
board, to prevent mistakes and unjust discrimination? 
This regulatory power and authority must be lodged in 
some body, and the natural place, it would seem, would be 
in a body composed of men closely acquainted with the 
needs of the particular region whose interests are vitally 
affected, such interests being at all times safeguarded by 
the right of appeal to a central Federal railroad board. 

“But,” someone will say, ‘‘it is impossible to establish 
Federal control, because of the control already exercised 
by the several state railroad commissions.”’ 

That was one of the arguments brought up in opposition 
to the Federal Reserve system. The national banks were 
compelled by law to become members of the Federal 
Reserve system. Membership in the system was optional 
with the state banks. It was argued that the Federal 
Reserve system would be a failure because the state banks 
would not become members, thus preventing the establish- 
ment of a uniform banking system in this country. What 
actually happened? I do not recall a single state that is 
antagonistic to membership in the Federal Reserve system 
on the part of state banks within its borders. The benefits 
of a uniform banking system were quickly recognized by 
the several state banking commissions. There have been 
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some differences, of course, that have had to be ironed out 
as between Federal and state control; but these have al- 
ways been accomplished without serious friction, with the 
result that the Federal Reserve system is steadily growing 
in strength and favor. 

Considering the successful codperation of Federal and 
state banking control it would not be difficult to arrange 
for codrdinating Federal and state railroad control through 
an advisory council, which could be provided in connec- 
tion with each regional railroad corporation. This council 
would be composed of members of the several state railroad 
commissions within whose jurisdiction the railroads op- 
erate. In other words, the various state authorities could 
easily keep themselves informed as to the acts and policies 
of the regional corporations and be in a position to protect 
themselves if action hostile to the interests of the state 
should even be considered. 

But we still have before us the larger and more difficult 
part of our problem. Even though we secure a satisfactory 
form of railroad administration we have still left the most 
important part of the problem, which has to do with the 
rehabilitation of the financial condition of our railroads. 
Manifestly a railroad, like any other corporation, must 
earn enough at least to pay operating expenses or go into 
the hands of a receiver. It is not fair, however, to 
stockholders and owners to limit its earning capacity to its 
operating costs. The men who have put the money into 
the railroads, making it possible for these great systems 
to be built, are entitled to at least some consideration. 


The Rights of Hard-Earned Dollars 


N A COLORED debating society out West one time there 

was avery serious discussion of the question “‘ Which is 
more important, money or friends?’”’ The dusky advocate 
of the idea that friends were more important than the 
possession of money delivered a fervid oration and sat 
down amidst enthusiastic applause and dripping perspira- 
tion. His opponent, a man of meek and lowly mien, arose 
in deep gloom. The speaker’s embarrassment was such 
that he promptly forgot his well-prepared speech and was 
able to deliver himself only of the following sentence, 
which he’ repeated over and over again: “If you got 
money, you got friends; if you got no money, you got no 
friends.’”’ He sat down in the midst of profound silence. 
The judges, however, being men of financial and legal 
standing, promptly gave a decision in his favor. 

The railroads have been subject to very much the same 
kind of discussion, and the decision in their case has been 
very similar. The railroads found, like the poor colored 
brother, having no money, they had no friends. However, 
that very condition has roused sympathy at least, and we 
are beginning to realize that if a railroad has any real 
friends they must come to its rescue and provide the 
money necessary to produce good transportation service. 

We have heard a good deal in times past about the 
sacredness of property and the sacredness of wages. It has 
been easy for the demagogue to rail at the railroads. It 
was not so long ago that the surest way for a country 
politician to break into the state legislature was to go about 
the country condemning the railroads and the banks. On 
the other hand, men of property have been prone to 
make the mistake of attaching greater importance to their 
investments than to the labor of the men who helped 
produce their prosperity. Asa matter of fact, there is no 
such thing as sacredness attaching to property or wages, 
simply as property or wages. The thing that is sacred is 
the right to enjoy the fruits of what you have earned. 

Is the dollar earned to-day more sacred than the dollar 
earned yesterday? Is it more sacred than the dollar earned 
last week or last month? Is it more sacred than the dollar 
that was earned a year ago or ten years ago? If a man 
spends the dollars he has earned for food, clothing, the 
education of his children—he has performed the duties 
of a good citizen. If a man by economy and thrift be able 
to save a part of the dollars he has earned against the time 
of old age and adversity, is he any less a good citizen? If 
he go further and invest those savings in bonds or stocks 
of a railroad, is he still any less a good citizen? 
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The point is just this: The money invested to-day in 
railroad securities represents dollars that have been earned, 
and these dollars are just as equitably entitled to partici- 
pate in railroad revenues as the dollars that are paid out 
for wages and other operating costs. The owners of rail- 
road bonds and stocks are entitled to a fair return on their 
investment just as the worker is entitled to a fair wage; 
and neither has the right to participate at the expense 
of the other. 

How are these railroad revenues to be produced? There 
is just one way: Freight and passenger rates must be so 
adjusted as to provide the money needed to pay costs of 
operation and a fair interest on invested capital, plus an 
amount to take care of future contingencies. 

Banks are allowed a return of six per cent on their 
investments in the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Is this too much to allow an investor who places 
his money at the risk of a complex business like that of the 
railroads? 

Who must pay? In the case of passenger fares, the man 
who rides pays. In the case of freight rates, the consumer 
of goods eventually and indirectly pays. But the direct 
payments to the railroads are for the most part made by 
the business concerns of the country—that is to say, the 
sellers or buyers of goods. 

For a time it was thought by some that a straight 
guaranty by the Government of a fixed rate of interest 
on invested capital would be a satisfactory solution as far 
as investors in railroad securities were concerned. Happily, 
this idea, involving an easy approach to governmental 
ownership, has been abandoned, except by a certain 
radical element whose chief desire seems to be to destroy 
business initiative and enterprise. Others have proposed 
that surplus earnings over operating costs and a fair return 
on investment be divided equally between the Govern- 
ment, the railroads and railroad employees. Others again 
want the rich and powerful railroads to appropriate some 
of their surplus revenues for the use and benefit of the 
smaller and weaker roads. 

Do not these latter theorists rather beg the question? 
A small weak bank would most certainly welcome a slice 
of the earnings of its larger and wealthier competitor. Is 
there any inherent or business right that would justify any 
such division of earnings in the case of the railroads, any 
more than in the case of banks or other business? 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


S THE result of the war we have accumulated a great 
public debt, which must be paid with interest. Should 
we at this time dispose of any of the surplus revenues of the 
railroads to any single class as against the interests of the 
Government in those revenues? Should the railroads be 
arbitrarily relieved of any part of their obligations in this 
respect? The application of equitable tax laws will take 
care of excess railroad revenues just as excess earnings are 
cared for in other lines of business. Any other plan will 
create class distinction and smacks not a little of political 
favoritism. 

If we are to enjoy increasingly improved transportation 
service there must be opportunity given for profitable 
employment of capital and the profitable exercise of initia- 
tive and ability on the part of those charged with the 
management of railroad properties. If a railroad has been 
built into an unproductive territory, can it justly claim 
exemption from those laws of business which operate in 
respect to other unsuccessful or unwise ventures? To save 
a receivership a weak road may be consolidated with a 
strong road, but even this must be accomplished with due 
regard to the interests of the communities served by the 
stronger road, as well as the interests of the communities 
served by the weaker road. It is difficult to find an excuse 
for taking something from a strong road and giving it toa 
railroad already in the hands of a receiver or one failing to 
earn its way, except as a matter of charity—and it is 
doubtful if the people have yet reached the point of looking 
upon any railroad as an object of charitable concern. 

In short, why not treat the railroads as business organi- 
zations on a business basis? Having the acknowledged 
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right to fix the rates to be charged f 
fair to ask that we define just what is 
what constitutes invested capital. T 
questions to be answered by Congre 
these matters closely determined and 
trative system that functions smoothly, 
the disposition of surplus earnings by oy; 
can safely be left until we can discover 
of the railroads really are. 

In the last analysis the solution of ( 
lem is put squarely up to the busines 
country—to the business men, who ar 
great commercial interests of the country 
men, whose families are dependent on t 
toil; to the public, who pays the bills, 

No arrangement in business can long 
essentially fair to both parties. At first 
unfair to the people, and they suffered 
and often unjust discrimination. Of late 
been fair to the railroads, and now 
through an almost complete demorali; 
organization, due chiefly to lack of suff 
unwise legislative control. 


Turning Overa New! 


E MUST right-about-face in our at 

railroads. For twenty years or m 
persistent pressure against the railroad 
without thought or care as to how s 
revenue would affect the interests of the 
we depend to transport our goods. We 
traffic men whose jobs depended on sec 
vantage for ourselves. 

If we are to have adequate railroad se 
we must turn about and insist upon ra 
duce the money required for the succes: 
financing of our railroads. 

We have come to the parting of the y 
roads. They will survive or perish in th 
according as the business interests of 1 
do not unite their efforts in the creatio 
sentiment favorable to the rehabilitatic 
system of our great transportation com 
representatives in Congress is laid a he: 
They are anxiously endeavoring to find 
of this perplexing problem. We shall go 
ing the formation of a fair decision if y 
mine to deal fairly and justly with th 
matter of railroad revenues. 

Believing, as I do, in the essential fz 
men when once fully informed I am the 
such a new railroad administrative syste 
primary governing body exercising gov 
into close touch with railroad and | 
through a regional system of control 
central body to prevent mistakes in jud 
discrimination as against either the railrc 
or the public. 

It should be the duty of Congress at 
the terms “‘reasonable rate’? and “inv 
clearly that there can be no misunderst 
versy in the future as to their meaninj 
Any plan that seeks to apportion surplus 
for the benefit of any single interest or | 
will hardly be looked upon with public 
proach the railroad question with an op 
an intention to deal with the railroads 
ness and justice toward every interest re 
find that the general provisions of our 
applicable to all other lines of business 
excessive earnings, leaving the dispositic 
if any, to the judgment of the railroad 
directors of the regional corporations. 

Finally, it would seem the part of wi 
railroads as business organizations rath 
of political or charitable concern, and 
opportunity to work out their own salva 
sense business way. 
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) appreciates the many 
ing canned fruits and 
seasons of the year is 
dd delicious variety and 
tier menu, 


pour over the peaches and sprinkle 
cocoanut, 


,|uggestions and recipes sprinkled with cocoanut and filled 


the many easy-to-serve 

ways at her command 

| pantry of DEL MonTE 
Vegetables. 


x-Drain 1 cup of DEL 
\\icots and press through 
il) 2 stiffly beaten egg 
| serving dish, and chill. 
isrd made from the egg 
ilk, and %4 cup of sirup 


3.) 


(nned Apricots served 
»pufflé make an accept- 
‘¢ salad. Their nutritive 
Set and they combine 
haeat or cheese. 


A delicious salad may be made 


using the sirup from the peaches ap 
orange juice as a basis for the g 
ing. 


Det Monte OraNcE MarMse 
FLE—Beat the whites of twats 
stiff and fold in DEL Monte 
malade with a little salt and 
Place in buttered baking dis}! 
a slow oven until firm. Serve 
ice-cold custard. f 


It is a saving of time ar 
Det Monte Peaches in steg 
mie with the sirup from and dumplings in place of 
ail gelatin, served on let- 
niise, makes a most at- 


cjus salad. 


CHERRY SHERPET—Add 
orange to the sirup fro 
Monte Canned Cherries, 
almost done add 1 stiffly 
and 1 cup of the cherrg 
until hard. 


{ 
‘saND Nooptes—Boil 14 
J¢ until tender and drain, 
hx noodles with 1 can 
Cined Tomato Sauce, 4% 
stk; I teaspoon of salt, 
niach of chopped onion 
innto a greased baking 
it, % cup of crumbs, and 
té 


Cherries, stoned and gq 
ed to peanut butter say 
licious. 


insteaq 
tapioca puddin 


Use cherries 
haked 


go 

4( TE Tomato Sauce add- eee : 
chese which is slightly Cherries, stoned ang 
s} most appetizing sand- ed to cream cheese 

i make a sandwich fill 
> '|ded to mayonnaise or ‘erage 
ssig imparts an unusual- 
or 


PIMIENTO AND C 
1% cups of boiling 4 
can) of DEL MontTE 
tos in a strainer, t 
through into the 
cup of cornstarch y 
ter, add to pimien 
double boiler 45 % 
grated cheese, p 
when cold cut in 
brown in fat in t 


|A,HMALLOW PuDDING — 
njf a serving dish with a 
neows and over this put 
fare Canned Sliced Pine- 
ce Over all, pour the sirup 
fiineapple and set in a 
vel hours before serving. 


of Det Monte Canned 
| delightful addition to Pimientos mashed 
| ir simple refreshments with slices of small wh 
pie lends a wonderful : with a little olf 
néfse Sauce; a 

ed sweet 


There is no end to the variety of 
simple, inexpensive and palate-tempt- 
ing ways in which Det Monte Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables may be used to 
make every-day meals better. 

Send for our new book “Det Monte 
Recipes of Flavor.” It contains hun- 
dreds of practical suggestions and 
recipes for improving the daily menu. 
It is free. 
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and also 


d\ with 2 tablespoons of 
of water over all, and 


Place 6 halves of Dex 
ches in a serving dish. 
swith 2 tablespoons of 
4) and % teaspoon of 
bt milk, cook in double 


Raisins cut in pieces. and 2 cups of 


in the ramekins. 


a 
eee 


Halves of Det Monte Canned Peaches, 


vanilla ice-cream, make an irresistible des- 
sert. Serve with the sirup from the peaches. 


Det Monte Sliced Peaches and Oranges, 


pimien 


Ratstin Custarp—Beat 2 eggs slightly, 
add \% teaspoon of salt, % teaspoon of 
nutmeg, 1 cup of Det Monte Seedless 


pour into 6 individual ramekins, set in a 


pan of water and bake in a slow oven un- 
til firm. Stir once during the baking. Serve 


is ready-always delicious -the can of a 
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ese easy-to-serve hot weather dishes 


boiler until thick, cool, add %4 teaspoon 
of vanilla, fold in 2 beaten egg whites, 


Battimore SprInACH—Melt 2 tablespoons 
of fat, add 3 tablespoons of flour, 1 tea- 
spoon of mustard, 1 teaspoon of salt, and 
¥4 teaspoon of pepper, and when thorough- 
ly mixed add % cup of vinegar and % 
cup of liquid drained from the spinach, 
and 2 tablespoons of corn sirup. Bring to 
the boiling point, stirring constantly. Add 
1% cups (% can) of chopped Det Monte 
Canned Spinach and cook until the spinach 
is thoroughly heated. 


Frozen Pears—Drain the sirup from r 
can of Det Monte Canned Pears, meas- 
ure, and add water to make 1% cups of 
liquid, and add juice of r orange and % 
lemon. Freeze and when nearly done stir 
in 34 cup (% can) of the drained pears 
cut in pieces, and pack for at least 1 hour. 


with 


with 


Melt a square of chocolate in the sirup 
from canned pears, beat until well blended 
and pour over the halves of pears to make 
an unusually delicious “easy dessert.” 


with 


Equal parts of chopped Det Monte 
Spinach and cottage cheese, moulded into 
flat cakes and served on lettuce with 
French dressing, make a pleasing and 
eh mlesome salad, 


eM aANGE—Heat I cup 
— nned 


is drained when used 
liquid should be utilized 
It is rich in the mineral 
this vegetable is noted, 


ppach 


mich from the can, heat in a 
mdd 2 tablespoons of butter, 
pepper, % teaspoon of nut- 
taspoon of salt. Garnish with 
diled-egg and serve with vin- 
n juice. 


Det Monte Canned Spinach 
ers of spaghetti or macaroni 
. adds flavor and food value 
an excellent and economical 
r meat. 


recipe for cake where mashed 
fused, Det Monte Canned Pump- 
uash mav be substituted, and will 
iracteristic flavor. 


String Beans—Melt 2 table- 
idd 3 tablespoons of flour. 
“salt, and %4 teaspoon of 

gow to brown. Add the liquid 

fa can of Det Monte Canned 
and 1 tablespoon each of 

n and chopped ‘DEL MontTE 

en Chili and bring to a boiling 

ng. constantly Add 2 cups (1 

Ans and cook § minutes. 
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~\of chopped pi- 
“ke a pleasing 
“@mdd a little 
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is 


of all kinds, 
% winter into 
samt, with lemon 
Igakes a refreshing 
e punch. 


Sype calling for straw- 
ed by: using any Der 
nned Berries: 


igE—Dissolve 2 table- 

Sy in % cup each 
. add 34 cup (% 
"dined, pour into a 
d chill. 


~Dlives, chopped, 
» vegetable salad, 
Althful addition. 


fopped Det Monte 
mf@cottage Cheese, mold- 
bvered with crumbs, and 
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STEAMED PLU 
of soft bread crurmg 
Devt Monte Canim 
teaspoon each -of@ 
nutmeg and clog 
in a greased bg 
molasses and I 
oughly and st 
hours. Serve wit 

Put a can ot 
PLuMS on ice at n 
in the morning. They a 
breakfast fruit. " 


PUMPKIN OR SQUASI 
cups of Det Monte C 
Squash, 1 cup of cor 
crumbs, I teaspoon of 


bed 
done. 
make 


pBSsing, 


: make a pleasing 
Woolesome 


salad. 


@ive LoarF—Mix + cup of Der 
HCayned. Ripe Olives, chopped, 1 
boiled rice, 1 cup of crumbs, I cup 
molasses. Form into long -seasoned white sauce, I egg and 
each in a thin slice of ba. fuice of 1 lemon. Bake in a loaf pan 
a toothpick and bake 45 min. ovo giiltiale inutes. Serve with Det Monte Canned 


erate oven. > oe = Tomato Sauce. 


peer 


et delights 


milk 


Boy-Scout Week 


LL at once, as a people, we are waking 
up with the thought not only of 


organized manhood but of organ- 
ized boyhood out-of-door in our country. 
President Wilson, by proclamation, set 
aside in June a Boy-Scout week during 
which the Boy Scouts remained in uniform 
by permission. The purpose was to extend 
the Boy-Scout movement throughout 
America. Ministers of the gospel all over 
the country were asked to read the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, and it was read in 
practically every school-room of the land 
during Boy-Scout week. The results can 
have been nothing but noteworthy and 
praiseworthy. All at once Uncle Sam has 
emphasized the fact that there are two 
lives for every man and every boy in the 
world—indoors and out-of-doors. Of late 
there has been a rather pronounced need 
for a few million out-of-doors men, inci- 
dentally out-of-doors men who could march 
and shoot. 


The National Parks Association 


HERE was completed on May twenty- 

ninth at Washington a National Parks 
Association with the purpose of uplifting 
our national parks, as attested by a long 
row of signatures of well-known public 
uplifters. This association was organized 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington—and 
when it comes to elevation of brow, that is 
the highest point in America. The associa- 
tion has as its purpose ‘‘the better ac- 
quaintance of the general public with the 
parks, their history and traditions, their 
flora and fauna; and is intended to encour- 
age art and literature as connected with 
national parks, travel, wilderness living and 
interpretation of scenery.”’ 

I have myself invested, anyway, three 
dollars to learn how to live in the wilderness 
and to interpret scenery. Please note the 
“flora and fauna.’”’ Nothing less could 
have been expected. Mostly, I am scared 
of anything which talks of flora and fauna, 
because—though I have knocked round a 
little in the parks—I have never seen a 
single faun or flore out there. Confiden- 
tially, I believe they mean flowers and 
animiles. Anyhow, there are plenty of 
those things in the park, and the more of 
them we all see the better we shall be. 


Let Us Have Peace 


{ibis are estimated to be some thirty- 
four million young women in America 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty-six; 
and now, so it appears, each of these is to 
have the opportunity of wearing a nice silk 
suit. Uncle Sam is going to put on the 
market seventeen million yards of bargain- 
counter silk. In prevailing styles, a half 
yard per capita—or per each—is plenty 
for a lady’s suit. How came Uncle Sam to 
do this is this way: He bought all this silk, 
along with a few other trifling purchases, 
for use in making some forms of heavy 
ammunition. It is called cartridge cloth 
and, though a trifle stiff for feminine wear, 
it can be processed—so they say—and 
made into very useful fabrics for suits and 
cloaks, tapestries, dress skirts, and the like. 
It runs heavy and good. It looks like a 
riot. 


Camp Photography 


ORE and more the camera comes to be 

a part of the average camper’s summer 
outfit. The Sierra Club Bulletin for the 
current year has a story about photo- 
graphing animals no larger than the com- 
mon striped chipmunk, using a set camera 
such as may be sprung with a long cord or 
bulb tube. The pictures are fine and in this 
simple photography there may possibly 
be a little fun for some reader. This is the 
advice given by the artist: 

“Chipmunks, squirrels and birds are 
often attracted to camp by the refuse 
thrown out. A little watching will show 
certain shrubs, stumps and rocks to be used 
as feeding stations by the animals. The 
photographer is thus often able to select a 
suitable location where light, composition 
and background are satisfactory. The cam- 
era may then be placed on the tripod and 
focused upon the exact spot where the 
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animal to be photographed is likely to 
pause. Care should be taken not to focus 
on the bark of a tree trunk selected, but on 
a point at least an inch nearer the lens. 
This allowance will insure that the animal 
itself rather than the tree trunk is sharply 
in focus. By placing the camera three or 
four feet distant, an image nearly one inch 
high will be obtained with a seven-inch lens. 

“Beware of attempting to work too close 
to the subject. It is better to enlarge an 
inch image later on than to try to secure a 
large image at once by working close up. 
By working at a reasonable distance, depth 
of field is obtained and the animal is not 
badly frightened. A long-focus lens can be 
used to advantage; but the use of the single 
combination of the ordinary lens was 
found to be too slow for such active 
animals as chipmunks. Exposures of one- 
fiftieth of a second at Stop eleven or one- 
twenty-fifth of a second at Stop sixteen 
were found to give well-exposed negatives 
when the subjects were in direct sunlight. 
The shorter exposure was found best, and 
even then the motion of the front feet, or 
paws, was not always stopped.” 


Rainbows 


T WILL be good news to those who like 

wild sport to learn that the Government 
has removed the guards from the locks 
of the Soo Rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. I have heard that the latest 
improvements along the rapids have made 
some changes in the fishing grounds, and 
have heard a rumor that when all the locks 
are done there will be some wading water 
left below the lower gates where aman can 
get at some of the better pools in the old 
river bed. There are some tackle busters 
in that piece of water. I hope that the Soo 
rainbow habitat will not be materially 
changed by any of the lock improvements. 

An angling friend once asked if there was 
anywhere in the world a real rainbow trout 
that weighed twelve pounds. The answer 
is yes; and very likely a rainbow trout will 
be taken before long which will weigh twice 
that. I note in an issue of the American 
Angler a little communication from Grays 
Harbor in the state of Washington: 


“The fact that Grays Harbor possessed 
anything remarkable in rainbow fishing 
was first brought out two years ago when a 
sixteen-pound fish from this district was 
winner of first prize in a fishing contest. 
This fact has again been demonstrated by 
the members of the Grays Harbor Rod and 
Gun Club in their annual contest. This 
club held contests in five classes: cutthroat 
trout caught with fly; cutthroat caught 
with bait; blueback caught with fly or bait; 
rainbow caught with fly or bait; and bass 
caught with fly or bait. 

“The results in the first two classes were 
not worth mention, as the entries were 
small and in poor condition. In the blue- 
back class, H. L. Green won handily with 
an entry of a seventeen-and-one-half-inch 
fish weighing two and one-sixteenth pounds. 

“In the bass class, F. M. Potter made 
the only entry with a nine-and-one-half- 
pound big-mouth black bass, which was 
remarkable for its perfect condition. 

“In the rainbow class, J. E. Fowler 
secured first place with an entry of a forty- 
and-one-half-inch fish weighing an even 
twenty-one pounds; M. Hemphill was 
second with a thirty-seven-inch fish, tip- 
ping the scales at seventeen and one-half 
pounds; third was Dick Miles with a 
thirty-six-inch entry which pulled sixteen 
pounds and eleven ounces, beating the 
above-mentioned contest winner by eleven 
ounces. In-this class, Ira E. Hornibrook 
was a notable contender with a total catch 
for the season of twenty-four rainbow 
averaging nine pounds.” 


Grays Harbor seems to be a tropical sort 
of place, where things grow oversized. A 
nine-pound bass and a twenty-one-pound 
rainbow offer rather interesting figures. 
On the fly, in fair water—and may I not 
add, not taken in any competition for 
weights or numbers—such fish offer sport 
in the one hundred per cent class. 

By the way, the journal above men- 
tioned has by accident fallen upon a little 
idea that seems to be running strong. It 
asked a hundred or so prominent anglers 
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what three flies they thought the best of 
all, should they be confined to the use of 
three. There is an astonishing variety in 
the reports of these experts from all over 
the country. The result of the symposium 
is not yet known, but even when known I 
fancy would prove nothing except that 
when the trout are coming they will take 
almost any kind of a fly. Yet again even 
this statement must be qualified. For in- 
stance, a great many replies come from the 
state of Maine, where the Parmachene Belle 
is the most popular single fly; yet that 
fly does not run very strong in the West. 
I should guess that Coachman or Royal 
Coachman, Cahill and Professor would run 
about'as popular in the Middle West as any 
other three flies. 

The three flies that I myself mentioned 
as my favorites were the Bucktail, as I have 
learned to tie it under the instruction of 
William Wood, the Coachman and the 
Jock Scott or some salmon pattern with 
junglecock shoulder. There is no one fly 
so deadly in Wisconsin and Michigan as 
the proper Bucktail properly fished; at 
least such is my own experience, In the 
Far West the Bucktail might not do so well. 
The Coachman is about as near a universal 
fly as any one fly ever tied. The bright 
salmon patterns will very often take large 
rainbows or steelheads or native trout in 
heavy Western waters and are especially 
useful for lake fishing. In my belief, I 
could get along very well with these three 
flies. But this certainly does not mean that 
very many others would be of the same be- 
lief. All in all, I think this is about as 
interesting a little stunt in sporting journal- 
ism as any that has come up for quite a 
while, even though it probably will prove 
little except that trout and bass angling are 
of infinite variety. 


Rods, Reels and Lines 


HAVE mentioned the extreme scarcity 

of good angling goods in the American 
market to-day and the astonishingly high 
prices that are asked for such goods. It is 
nothing to-day to be asked thirty dollars 
for a reel or fifty dollars for a rod, and in 
rods the prices go much above that. The 
other day I saw in a sporting-goods store 
an English-made reel of rather simple 
pattern. It has solid metal plates and a 
small spindle and possessed no very great 
class. I picked it up and found that it 
weighed about eleven ounces, wherefore I 
asked the salesman what he wanted for it. 
He said two dollars, marked down from 
fifteen, and I put it in my pocket. I bought 
this reel entirely on account of its great 
weight. As to the small spindle, I intend 
to make it into a good-size barrel by fitting 
in a cork cylinder. 

There is method in this madness, as per- 
haps may be explained to the behoof of 
other anglers. In the first place, I must 
apologize for having in my earlier life, in 
common with many other sporting writers, 
stated that any kind of a reel would do for 
fly-fishing. For years I used as light a fly- 
fishing reel as I could find. Then a chance 
statement, earlier quoted in these columns, 
from an Englishman—Mr. R. L. Montagu, 
who lives in California—set me to thinking. 
It will be recalled that this gentleman ad- 
vocated the use of a heavy reel, so that the 
balancing point of the rod would come 
four or five inches above the top of the 
hand grasp. I tried this and liked it, as I 
found that it made my rod much livelier. 
Hence, since I wanted to get a heavy reel 
for a friend and since there was no such 
thing as getting one of the better makes of 
English reels—I actually do not know one 
really perfect American-made fly reel 
to-day—I bought my two-dollar reel 
simply because it was heavy and because I 
previously had weighted my own high- 
grade English reel until it weighed just 
about eleven ounces. 

As to the small spindle, I am off it for 
life, as we say in New York. I ruined a 
fifteen-dollar salmon line by leaving it a 
couple of winters on an American-made 
salmon reel. I ruined two good trout lines 
by the same process, with American-made 
trout reels. A good tapered fly-casting 
line, vacuum dressed, costs to-day from 
seven dollars and a half up. Leave such a 
line for a time on the average small spindle 
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always cast straight; and a straight line on 
the water is the one great secret of taking 
trout. 

There is another way in which a good 
fly line can be ruined very quickly, and 
that is by using it in fishing bait or spinners. 
Even the very smallest blade of a spinner, 
such as you see used above a fly, will twist 
your fly line and ruin it as surely as you 
use it. The swivels ought to work, but they 
never do. Besides, the use of a spinner on 
a fly rod isa deplorable thing at best, and is 
rarely ever necessary if you are getting all 
you can out of your orthodox tackle. To 
be sure, a big trout will sometimes strike a 
spinner; but on the other hand, if you do 
not catch him on a spinner—or on a Buck- 
tail—he will be there next year to give you 
a run for your money. 

I have mentioned the excellence of Eng- 
lish angling goods to the detriment of 
American angling goods by comparison. As 
a matter of fact, they have been fishing the 
fly longer in Great Britain than we have in 
America, and though their conditions are 
different from ours, the British are more 
scientific fly fishermen than we American 
anglers average to be to-day. It would be 
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the worst sort of snobbishness for either 
Englishman or American to think that his 
goods were the better simply because they 
were his goods—not that all the anglers.on 
either side of the water have been wholly 
above precisely this sort of snobbishness. 
Much the broader and better point of view 
is a study of the other fellow’s outfit and 
an adaptation of his best ideas to our own 
requirements. In this way and in this way 
alone can we advance into the higher 
degrees of one of the oldest and most com- 
plex of all the arts in sport. Valuing the 
hints and tips of our English friend out in 
California, who is the first man to advocate 
the heavy fly reel, I may be allowed to 
quote once more from his personal letter: 

“‘T have just been presented with a copy 
of the Chronicles of the Houghton Club. 
They have been in existence since 1822 and 
have had, with a few years’ exception, the 
same stretch of the Test. In the May fly 
season—Green Drake—they have a tent 
pitched in a certain field by the riverside 
and have their dinners served there so they 
will not have to leave the riverside while the 
rise is on. The average weight of all their 
trout, caught from year to year, runs from 
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one and three-quarters to two pounds, 
two ounces. In the old days they fished 
with the natural fly on a blow line. Fly 
casting they called whipping. They kept 
up the old methods until quite late in the 
last century. Some of their keepers 
stayed with them for years. One called 
Faithful put in forty-seven years, then 
was retired on full pay and another came 
to them as a young man at twenty and was 
retired after he had passed three score and 
ten, also on full pay.’ 

What a quaint picture of sport is offered 
of these gentlemen of old England in a 
century of angling! I wonder how it will 
be on the Test after the clouds of this war 
will have cleared away. Nice, let us hope. 
And let us hope also that even in these 
ghastly and uncertain days the world will 
yet find something of its old poise and calm 
along the stream sides out of doors. 

One more item from the foregoing prolific 
and useful letter: 

“T dare say you'll have noticed how 
shiny a freshly varnished rod is and how 
free a new rod is from such shine. To take 
off the extra shine and remove the ama- 
teurish look to a job of varnishing get some 


finely powdered pumice stone and rub the 
rod down dry. Don’t use a rag. With the 
fingers you can feel what you are doing. 
Start on one tip first and keep the other as 
a standard. Go at the job very lightly, so 
that it will require four or five rubbings to 
do the job. : f 

“Wipe the rod dry and polish with a 
soft linen rag. The best linen for polishing 
rods and lines is the imported imperial 
tracing cloth. Boil and wash out all the 
sizing and you have a beautiful piece of line 
linen with no fluff.” 


Tips for the Open 


I WAS sitting down on the wet grass not 
long ago in a nice wet rain, pulling down 
my wet woolen stockings over the feet of 
my wet waders. The heavy socks were full 
of sand, as they always are when you wade, 
the tops falling down round the ankles and 
over the tops of the shoes. That, of course, 
means friction of the sand again at the 
waders; and a good pair of featherweight 
waders to-day costs twenty-two dollars. I 
commented on this fact between grunts of 
disgust at the weather. 
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“You ought to know,” said my com- 
panion, who was unbuckling at the same 
time, “that you can keep your socks up 
over your waders and above the sand line 
in wading, easily enough, the way I do 
mine.” 

He showed me. He simply had on a pair 
of common or street garters over his 
waders. The clip of the garter held up the 
top of the woolen sock, just as easy. Being 
a Western man, I used to have my idea of 
any man who would wear garters anyhow. 
After this I shall have very little respect 
for any man who does not wear them— 
outside of his waders at least. 

The other day I was tying some flies and 
wanted to stand them with the eyes down 
so that shellac would not run into the 
feathers. On my library table, which I use 
principally for tying flies or fixing rifle 
sights, I saw a lump of soft rubber of the 
sort that stenographers call art gum. It 
was soft and seemed to cover the barb of 
the hook and yet to leave the hook easily 
detachable. I wonder if it would not be a 
good way to carry some small hooks so a 
fellow would not get them into his thumb 
when feeling round in a tackle bag. 

Just above the 
hand grasp of any 
high-priced fly rod 
you will see a little 
brass ring whipped 
on, as small as any 
of the tip guides. I 
have seen a novice 
trying to thread his 
line through this 
little ring, but even 
most novices know 
that it is intended 
to put the point of 
your fly through 
when you are walk- 
ing through brush 
and carrying the 
rod. That is better 
than carrying the 
fly between your 
thumb and finger, 
which method quite 
often results in 
jerking the point 
over the barb into 
either the thumb or 
the finger when the 
tip of your rod— 
as is bound to be 
the case some 
time—gets caught 
in the alders or 
the cedar boughs. 
When you find a 
hook thus sunk in 
the flesh above the 
barb, don’t try to 
pull it out back- 
ward, for your 
thumb is not made 
of art gum. Reach 
into your pocket or 
your tackle bag for 
the pair of cutting 
pliers which surely 
ought to be there. 
Push the point of 
the hook on round 
through the flesh 
untilthe barb comes 
clear from the skin. 
Clip it off with the 
pliers and then the 
hook will go out backward easily. It 
doesn’t hurt a great deal. Ears are worst. 


The Supply of Wild Ducks 


\ \ TIDE mention was made in the sport- 
ing press last winter of the extraor- 
dinary scarcity of wild ducks all over the 
country. No locality, not even the sea 
marshes of Louisiana and Texas, had any- 
thing like an average number of ducks, 
though the previous year had been marked 
by more than a usual abundance. The 
usual explanation was that the mild winter 
all over the North scattered the ducks very 
widely, so that they never were concen- 
trated on the usual wintering grounds. 
This is supposed to be the explanation— 
we can’t tell till next winter. Curiously 
enough, however, I recently have talked 
with one or more of the real naturalists— 
hunters and trappers who got their knowl- 
edge elsewhere than in books—and these 
men say that they would not be surprised 
if we never saw ducks so abundant again. 
“There may have been some big destruc- 
tion of the ducks somewhere,” said one 
(Concluded on Page 73) 
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We also manufacture the L-C Chain Grate Stoker- 
dominant in its field today. 


“The use of L-C Chain Grate Stokers in the State Power Plant 
at Jefferson City, Mo., saves 25% in amount of coal consumed; 
i in addition, enables us to use a grade of coal that costs about 30% 
HL a Ma less than the coal used in hand-fired boilers; and also enables us to 
make a saving in labor of about 40% over hand-firing.” 
—Louis Ratliff, Commissioner of Permanent Seat of Goyt. 
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his cake and eat it? At times I am very 
much discouraged over it—and likewise 
very much disgusted with it. 


Fun With Rattlesnakes 


ID you ever have fun with a rattler? 

It may not be called very high-class 
sport, but most of the Western cow- 
punchers used to think that any ethics 
were good enough for a rattlesnake. Given 
a mad rattler, a cow-puncher and a cactus 
plant, the method was much as follows: 
Cow-puncher goes over and cuts a round 
end off a cactus leaf, leaving a little ball 
with all the spines on it. This he holds out 
at the end of a long stick for the rattler, 
remarking: “‘Good snakie—nice snakie— 
have a bite!”’ The rattler does have a 
bite—so quick the eye can hardly follow 
his head. The cactus ball just fits in his 
mouth and he can’t spit it out. According 
to the cow-puncher, who goes away leaving 
the rattler trying to get shut of the cactus 
wad, the joke is on the snake. 


“Roughed Grouse and Woodchuck”’ 


OBSERVE that the intelligent proof- 

reader of a daily journal has made some 
writer state that the French pointing 
griffon is a fine dog for use in America 
on “roughed grouse and woodchuck.” I 
presume that he means ruffed grouse and 
woodcock, though the latter is now practi- 
cally to be marked off the list of American 
game birds. 

The griffon has been a sort of nondescript 
in Europe, but lately has been seriously 
considered as a possibly useful sporting 
breed, so that he is being developed into a 
distinct type. He is a hardy, wire-haired 
dog, with a remote resemblance to an 
Airedale—and almost as much to a window 
shutter. He is a busy little hunter, rather 
with terrier instincts, but will point like a 
pointer and is a merry performer in the 
field. We begin to see the breed in the dog 
shows in this country. 

Breeds in dogs come and go. How long 
is it since you have seen a real, honest-to- 
goodness pug dog—undoubtedly the most 
worthless of all dogs? And how long since 
you have seen one of the active little 
black-and-tan terriers which, as a boy, you 
used to call rat-and-tan? There were thou- 
sands of these black-and-tan terriers— Man- 
chester terrier is the correct name of the 
breed—in every country town. Who does 
not remember a rainy Saturday afternoon, 
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the ruins of an old barn and a trusty rat- 
and-tan? Yet perhaps it may have been 
years since you saw this active little rat 
catcher of your own youthful days. 


Glad-Handers 


F SOMETIMES one is disposed impul- 

sively to take a baked tomato to some of 
the professional glad-handers who shed 
syndicate sunshine in the daily press, still 
and all again and so to speak, once in a 
while one of these apostles of optimism says 
something worth while even between 
yawns. I find that I have preserved one 
such paragraph: 

“The sunlight is as necessary for happi- 
hess as it is for peaches. Many a worried, 
discouraged, melancholy, despondent per- 
son would become vigorous and happy 
by merely getting out 
shine. Abounding health not only increases 
self-confidence but the confidence of others, 
and this confidence is credit, is power. 
With rare exceptions the great prizes of 
life fall to those who have stalwart, robust 
physiques. One who has health possesses 
the greatest magnet-making force and can 
compel success to come to his call.” 


The Best Men 


HE other day in the course of conversa- 

tion with a returned American Army 
offiicer—Col. John V. Clinnin, 130th In- 
fantry—lI asked him a not infrequent ques- 
tion—what troops he thought were the best 
fighting men on the Western Front. 

“Tf you mean other troops than ours, 
and merely the best fighting men,” he said, 
*“‘T would say that the Australians deserved 
that title. They hated the enemy and 
hunted him just as we Americans used to 
hunt Indians. They would kill them every 
way in the world and they never got done. 
They would rig up a long knobkerrie with 
almost any sort of a metal head on it and 
sneak out to the German trenches and 
reach over and brain any man they hap- 
pened to find within reach. They shot 
them, bombed them with grenades, killed 
them every sort of way. I think, too, the 
Australians were surest to gain ground in 
a frontal offensive. They knew they could, 
and they would always say with absolute 
confidence to any other troops that the 
Australians would go through just as far 
as any other troops would support them on 
either hand. The records show that their 
boast was made good too. 


into the sun- 
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“Next to the Australians, I would place 
the Canadian troops, I believe. They had 
a little bit better discipline than the 
Australians, though they themselves have 
had all kinds of stories told about them. 
But the Australians! I was talking with a 
distinguished British general in London 
and I asked him what he thought of those 
boys. 

“Splendid fighters!’ he said—‘fine 
fighters! But quite impossible socially!’”’ 

Colonel Clinnin said that, contrary to 
the general belief, the French troops, as he 
saw them, were large and strong men. The 
British Army, aside from the Colonials, 
averaged small in personnel. He called the 
English good troops, but said that the 
privates looked on their officers as gods; 
whereas Canadians were more disposed to 
call an officer a necessary evil. Colonel 
Clinnin said that on his front the German 
troops were fighting well up to the last hour 
of the armistice and he did not undervalue 
them as fighting men. As to our own troops, 
he said that the officers of both the French 
and English Armies thought our men at 
first were too reckless. 

“Your men die splendidly,” said a Frenc 
general, “but foolishly!” : 

The French soldiers by that time had 
learned to look on war as a trade. Never- 
theless, I fancy that one of the traditions 
of the Bois de Marine Americain will be 
the remark of the American field officer who 
said: ‘‘My men would not understand an 
order to fall back.” 

I was trying to learn from this American 
officer the derivation of the best personnel 
in all of the armies. In our Civil War it 
was quite generally said that the city 
troops stood the gaff better than the farm 
boys, fought as bravely and were more 
enduring of hardships. Colonel Clinnin did 
not seem to think that was the case in the 
world war. He said the Australians aver- 
aged taller and bigger than other troops 
and were wilder and fiercer. They had 
among them a certain percentage of town 
dwellers, but the bulk of them came from 
the open, the cattle or sheep country, or 
bush, as they call it in Australia. He said 
also that the Western Canadians averaged 
very well; and we both agreed that a good 
percentage of the Canadian troops came 
from young Yankee farmers who had moved 
into the western provinces of Canada a few 
years ago at the time of the land boom. So 
far as I could learn, this particular officer 
believed in the open-air man as the makings 
of the open-air soldier. 
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still folded, lips still smiling, as he cast 
his eyes once over the ballroom as. though 
well aware of society’s backing and ap- 
proval. 

“Professor Syle.”’ 

“Yes, Comrade Kroll.” 

The two men stood facing each other; 
the one bending slightly down, the other 
still superior despite his inferior position, 
suggested to Emily some deep-grounded 
rivalry, some jealousy that had all but 
grown to hatred. 

““Of course we all agree on the great 
essentials of world revolution,’”’ began the 
smooth voice. ‘‘I understand you to speak 
of industrial leadership as insanity of power. 
I do not mean to take issue with one of your 
distinction, Professor Syle, but should one 
rightfully include power in the catalogue 
of psychopathic disturbances?”’ . 

“You object to my phraseology, Com- 
rade Kroll?” 

yall should call it a bit—forcible, Professor 


“Then I withdraw it, Comrade Kroll. 
Forcible utterances should not be made i in 
the presence of the Young Progressive.” 

Justinian Kroll sat down, still smiling. 
The room began to buzz. The meeting had 
apparently decided to adjourn. As Pro- 
fessor Syle, amid discreet congratulations 
here and there and surrounded by a sizable 
throng, came down the aisle, Rosamonde 
Vallant broke into a storm of supplications. 

“Mrs. Finnessey, he’ll be gone before we 
know it. I simply must meet him!” 

“Took out,’’ warned Emily. ‘‘If Merlin 
gets a look at him the earth will shake for 
miles round.” 

“‘Oh, here he comes!”’ cried Rosamonde, 
folding her useless little hands. 

“He’s dreadfully difficile when he’s not 
in the mood for it,’’ said Rosamonde’s 
mentor, discouraged perhaps because Syle’s 
young popularity seemed to be swaying in 
the balance. 

A moment later Emily found him stand- 
ing alone in the aisle, for the crowd had 
reacted toward Justinian Kroll, leaving 
him stranded momentarily. Rosamonde 
bounded forward, dragging Mrs. Finnessey 
with her, and Emily was surprised at the 
radical’s sudden affability. His air seemed 
to have changed from one of lofty patronage 
to a graceful, easy social gait. 

““How-do-you-do, Mrs. Vallant?”’ he was 
heard to say as he took her hand. ‘‘You 
didn’t come as an enemy, I hope?” 

“No—I just—came,”’ she faltered with a 
radiant smile, crushed under his greatness. 

“‘T stand corrected,’’ he smiled. ‘‘To the 
open mind there should be no such word 
as enemy.” 

Emily stood studying his shoes; was 
there something in his religion that de- 
manded these preposterous brogans? 

“Probably you think me awfully igno- 
rant,” faltered Rosamonde, while Emily 
wished that Mrs. Finnessey would come to 
the girl’s rescue; but that helpful person 
stood aside, maintaining a fixed smile. 

“All educated people are ignorant,’ he 
informed her. “The great inspirations come 
from the illiterate. Education cramps judg- 
ment and makes for prejudice. Sixty per 
cent of the Russian peasantry are unable 
to read or write.” 

“The average is pretty well made up by 
the Russians who do write,” suggested 
Emily by way of conversation. 

“‘T can read and write,” explained Rosa- 
monde, “‘and I’m sure you'll find me 
awfully— capitalistic.” 

“Vladimir Ilitch Ulianoff comes of the 
capitalistic aristocracy,” he replied with 
great simplicity. 

“T guess I never heard of him,” 
Rosamonde. 

“He is Nicholas Lenine, premier of the 
Red Republic!” 

“You always call Russians by two or 
three sets of names, don’t you?”’ suggested 
Emily. ‘I suppose they have to keep a 
few to use when they’re escaping. But it 
must make it terribly difficult at elections 
to know whom you're voting for.” 

“ All this is simplified by the soviet,” he 
explained just a trifle tartly. 

“Comrade Rosamonde and her cousin,” 
Mrs. Finnessey broke in at this point, 
“have come to be instructed.” 

“Yes, I’ve come to be instructed,”’ Rosa- 
monde eagerly echoed. 

“One of the encouraging indications in 
our revolt,’’ he told them both, beaming 
impartially, “‘is the enlightened spirit with 
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which representatives of the so-called upper 
classes have flocked to our banners.” 

“Oh, if you would only teach me!” 
Rosamonde pleaded. 

“‘Of course you would have to cast aside 
a great deal of mental and social drift- 
wood.” 

“‘Couldn’t you come and have tea with 
me?” she asked impulsively, as though 
some outer voice had prompted her, 

“That’s awfully nice of you. I have 
rather a full program for the next fortnight, 
but after that 

“Excuse me.’ 

The three ane round toward the in- 
terloping voice. The black man with the 
Buster Brown hair stood showing his large 
teeth and gesturing secretively. 

“Do you want me, Comrade Alfonzo?’ 

‘‘Pleez. Wan minute. Verra important.” 

Professor Syle stepped a few chair rows 
up the aisle and stood in half-whispered 
conference with the dangerous Villista. 
Ever and anon the brownish hands would 
go up and the bluish locks would shake 
while snakelike glances would be directed 
first toward Rosamonde’s group, then 
toward Mrs. van Laerens. Finally the 
great lady came down the aisle and ad- 
dressed Professor Syle with well-tempered 
cordiality. 

‘“We’re having tea. Won’t youstay?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. van Laerens,”’ 
replied Syle rudely. ‘“‘I never take tea.” 

“I’m so sorry. Awfully nice of you to 
come. Your lecture was splendid—quite 
inspiring, I mean to say.” 

“Thank you,” 
to receive her well-bred hand. 

‘And, Rosa,” sang out Mrs. van Laerens, 
‘you'll stay, won’t you?”’ 

“Thanks, I wish I could,” lied the little 
plotter. ‘Merlin, you know.” 

“Give the old bear my love. Good-by!”’ 

Mrs. van Laerens kissed her hand and 
departed to join her guests. 

“You will come to tea with me, won’t 
you?” persisted Rosamonde in her baby- 
talk voice. 

“This afternoon?” asked Syle. 

“Any time you say.” 

“*T’ll come with you now,” he declared. 

Emily almost fainted. What in the world 
had that Aztec said to him to cause this 
immediate face-about? And what was 
Rosamonde going to do with Merlin in case 
of a collision? 

“T’ll stay here, if you don’t mind,” said 
Mrs. Finnessey, instinctively choosing the 
richer of her two patronesses. 

“You must come with me,” whispered 
Rosamonde to her cousin. “If I should be 
left alone with him I should die of fright.” 


Vv 


HE ride home had been delightful, 

mostly a monologue on the part of Pro- 
fessor Syle wherein he informed the young 
ladies that Fifth Avenue, which had been 
their highway, was a bulwark of entrenched 
plutocracy. Emily had always’ thought 
New York’s show street quite beautiful, 
but the advanced thinker had done his 
best to spoil it for her until he explained in 
his cocksure way that, under soviet man- 
agement, the standard would be advanced 
and Fifth Avenue would profit by the 
improvement. 

“What do you think a soviet govern- 
ment would do with Broadway?” had been 
Emily’s prize question, to which Syle had 
replied: 

“The theaters will be put under the 
Board of Control.” 

A picture of the Midnight Follies under a 
Board of Control was troubling Emily’s 
mind when their automobile stopped at the 
Vallants’ apartment house. They had no 
sooner reached the Flemish hall and re- 
lieved the great radical of his hat and coat 
than Agnes, called away from her tea things, 
came back with the message that Mrs. 
Shallope was at the telephone wishing to 
speak to Mrs. Vallant. The summons 
hinted so many disagreeable things to Emily 
that she proved a very poor companion for 
Rosamonde’s guest, who, however, made 
himself quite at home and set himself to the 
task of criticizing the interior decorations. 

“A characteristic bourgeois interior,’”’ he 
lectured, after having fingered the picture 
frames, moldings and upholsteries. ‘‘The 
place lacks restfulness.”’ 

“You're right there,” agreed Emily, feel- 
ing that she would like to jump out of a 
window. 


” 


growled Syle, and deigned | 


“Here we find all the restlessness of an 
idle and useless class, a parasite class. The 
bourgeoisie delight in futile imitations of a 
medieval aristocracy which they threaten 
to reconstruct. These hangings, for in- 
stance’’—Syle rubbed his slender, poorly 
manicured fingers appraisingly over a ve- 
lours surface—‘‘what do you think they 
cost?” 

“Too much, I dare say,” replied Emily. 
“But for heaven’s sake don’t put any more 
interior-decoration ideas into Rosa’s head. 
She’s nearly ruined Merlin already.” 

“Ah, this Merlin is her husband?” 

“Temporarily at least.” 

“‘A reactionary, I imagine.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take any Edgar Allan Poe 
to imagine that.”’ 

“‘Are you laughing at me?” 

“Am I? 

Walter Syle, shuffling in his hobgoblin 
shoes, turned his back on Emily and con- 
tinued his circuit round the room. Pres- 
ently Rosamonde came in and her face was 
a study. 

“What did she want?” asked Emily, 
quite out of breath. 

“‘She’s coming to dinner.” 

“To-night?”” Emily’s head began to 
whirl. 

“She invi'ed herself—she wouldn’t take 
no for an answer. I told her my cook was 
sick; she said she was on a diet and didn’t 
care. 

“What in the world is possessing her?” 

“She says she’s going to stay overnight 
at the Merlinbilt so that she can be in town 
for the Drouthsky musicale right after 
lunch.” 

“Well,” sighed Emily, ‘‘I’ll have to get 
Oliver and tell him not to come.” 

Professor Syle had been deaf to this crisis 
apparently, for he turned from the wall 
with his helpful criticism: 

“Your apartment is much too gaudy. 
Look at that fireplace.” 

“Tt’s only an imitation,” 
monde apologized. 

At that instant Agnes rolled in the tea 
wagon, and Emily escaped to Rosamonde’s 
boudoir, where she found a hand-painted 
telephone, and made haste to call up Green 
& Plevort, Mules. Mr. Browning, they 
told her, was gone for the afternoon. Where 
was he stopping? They didn’t know, lady; 
but they keenly guessed that it must be at 
some hotel. Would they ask Mr. Browning 
to call up Mrs. Vallant’s apartment if he 
should come in? Sure, lady, they would be 
glad to, but they guessed he was gone for 
the day. 

Emily pawed the telephone book. and 
chose at random five hotels out of New 
York’s fifteen hundred. Of course there 
was no Oliver Browning—no Emily Ray’s 
Oliver Browning—stopping at any of them. 
At last she gave it up and went in to tea. 
She found Syle mooning over a portfolio of 
etchings, so in this brief opportunity she 
informed her cousin that she must go. 

““Hmily, please!’”’ Rosamonde’s manner 
was tragic. ‘‘You can’t go and leave me 
with him! It looks as though he were going 
to stay for hours—and Merlin comes home 
at six-fifteen sharp every night. ie 

“Well, my staying won’t keep Merlin 
from coming home,” Emily argued with 
logic on her side. 

“No, but you can help me get rid of this 
professor before Merlin catches him here.” 

At this point Walter Syle emerged from 
his trance to request another cup of tea, 
double strength this time. 

‘‘Rather mediocre second impressions,” 
he pronounced the etchings, closing the 
portfolio with a snap and casting it aside. 

“They aren’t imitations anyhow,” sug- 
gested Emily, who was fast losing patience 
with the situation. 

“‘My dear young lady, there is no such a 
J aa as an imitation.” 

“That which is beautiful to-day will be 
precious in the next generation.” 

“Tsn’t that lovely!” said Emily, but 
without emotion. 

Professor Syle turned upon her his pe- 
culiar reddish eyes and regarded her fixedly 
for a moment. 

“What a splendid convert you would 
make!’ he murmured, and reached for his 
cup of double-strength tea. He gulped 
thirstily, then as though enjoying the stim- 
ulation resumed: 

“Tea! In my estimation it is the chosen 
drink of the intellectual. Russia owes much 
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when he cleared his throat and went in- 
dustriously on: ‘‘Then in the matter of 
espionage. By what right, under the so- 
called American constitution, does the De- 
partment of Justice continue to put spies 
upon gur activities?’ 

“T—I really don’t know,” cut in Rosa- 
monde, now pale to the lips. “But I’m 
sorry, Professor Syle—really, I’m afraid 
you must go.” 

“T beg your pardon.” He jerked to his 
feet with the activity of a jumping jack 
and stood shuffling on his peculiar shape- 
less shoes. ‘This chat has been so pleas- 
ant—and if you are really in earnest you 
can be of great service to our cause.”’ 

“Oh, can I?” Emily could see how the 
ecstasy of that thought caused her cousin 
to forget the impending danger. 


“Would you care to help, to throw your- 
self body and soul into the movement?” 

“Anything I can do ” She was shoy- 
ing him toward the door with her every 
reckless promise. “I’m willing to help in 
any way you suggest.” 

Syle stopped dead in his tracks. 

“Have you a spare bedroom in this 
apartment?” 

Rosamonde was stricken speechless by 
the question. 

““A—what?”’ Emily took up the theme. 

“Spare bedroom.”’ 

“Can you beat it?’”’ inquired the hope- 
less Miss Ray. 
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“But, Professor Syle ——” Rosamonde 
closed her eyes as though in silent prayer. 
Any minute that terrible ring at the front 
door might announce Merlin. 

‘This is unusual, I know,’ persisted 
Syle, quite the calmest person present. 

But in furthering the revolution sacrifices 
must be made in great emergencies. To be 
brief, ’m in rather a tight corner and I 
should like to be out of the way until to- 
morrow.” 

Pictures of secret-service cgents and the 
Department of Justice and of cruel impris- 
onments swam before the eyes of two 
frightened women. 

The doorbell rang. 

“That’s Merlin!’? whispered Rosa- 
monde, clasping her hands, “He hasn’t got 
his keys.” 


“You fool,’ chid Emily at the situa- 
tion in general, then taking the persistent 
refugee roughly by the sleeve she led him 
to the second-best guest room and shoved 
him roughly through the door. 

“Now stay there!’”’ she almost shouted, 
“and for heaven’s sake don’t come out till 
you’re asked.” 

Whereupon she banged the door and 
came away. 

“The lights are out of order in there and 
Eustace ” Rosamonde ended it in an 
incoherent moan. 

“Who cares!”’ snapped Emily, mad with 
the knowledge that now she must stick by 


aM 


her cousin and face Aunt Carmen’s wrath. 
The doorbell rang again. This time there 
were two sharp impatient rings. 


vi 


BAD moment for an experimenter in 

social revolution. Rosamonde being 
now completely paralyzed, Emily got the 
professor’s hat and coat into an Italian 
chest and had whisked the tea things into a 
pantry when the bell rang again, thrice this 
time. 

The door was opened at last to reveal the 
Terrubul Tempered Mr. Vallant in one of 
his moods of solemn resignation. He deliv- 
ered his kiss to the very center of Rosa- 
monde’s forehead ere handing his hat and 
coat to the waiting Agnes. Mr. Vallant had 
a way of establishing the fact that he was 
master the very moment 
he stepped into the house. 

“Certainly kept me wait- 
ing long enough,” he grum- 
bled; then: ‘“‘What’s the 
matter, Rosa? You look as 
though there might be a 
bomb under the table.” 

“Tt’s the dinner,”’ she ex- 
temporized. ‘I’ve asked 
Oliver to meet Emily— 
and now Aunt Carmen has 
wished herself on the party 
at the last moment.” 

“That ought to be a joy- 
ous occasion,’’ he admitted. 

“But think of it! Aunt 
Carmen won’t let Oliver 
even call at her house. 
There’ll be a dreadful 
scene.”’ 

“Well, why don’t you 
tell him not to come?”’ 

“We don’t know where 
he lives,’ wailed Emily, 
having worked herself up 
to a pitch of desperation 
equal to Rosamonde’s. Al- 
ready she was considering 
desperate measures 
whereby to remove the hid- 
den Bolshevik. 

“Oh, come on!’’ urged 
Merlin, resorting to his 
cure-all; “‘let’s shake up a 
cocktail and quit worry- 
ing.” 

Emily understood at that 
moment how people become 
slaves to drink. After a 
second glass had restored 
Merlin to something of his 
normal geniality he took up 
the subject of liberalism 
from his own angle. 

“T believe in shooting ’em 
all against a high wall,” he 
declared. ‘‘This idiotic 
League of Nations business 
is a lot of Democratic non- 
sense that’s driving the 
world crazy. That’s what 
I mean about allowing 
sheets like the Raw Deal 
kicking round the house. 
I’d rather have a ton of 
loose dynamite under the 
bed. 

“Emmy, have you been 
fooling with this parlor Bol- 
shevism?’’ 

“What makes you look 
at me that way?” asked 
Emily, who was never quite 
afraid of Merlin. 

“Well, it occurred to me 
that, knocking round the 
world, you might have been 
exposed to the disease.’’ He 
fumbled with his wallet and 
brought out a shred of 
newspaper. 

“Duddy, I want you to 
read that. It will do you 
good. There ought to be 

more letters like that in the 
papers.” Dutifully Rosamonde glanced 
over the item, then handed it back to 
Merlin. 

“It’s perfectly splendid,” she agreed 
faintly. 

“And you, too, Emmy. 
good.” 

Emily took the clipping and read the 
headline, “‘Amateur Messiahs,’”’ then the 
first paragraph: 

“Of course when the very rich are tired 
of all the new dances and the opera season 
has drawn to a close it is necessary to turn 
to a new, expensive and picturesque 
vice. Me 


It’ do you 


It was the letter she had written for 
Aunt Carmen, signed “Pro Bono Publico” 
and sent to the Times. 

“Tt’s really very nice,’’ she proclaimed 
in a voice even fainter than Rosamonde’s 
had been. From the direction of the second- 
best spare room she thought she heard a 
sound like the gnawing of a rat. 

“Ts that all you can say for it!’”’ blurted 
Merlin. ‘‘What’s the use of giving women 
the vote if they never have any opinions on 
anything? Come on, Duddy, it’s time to 
dress.” 

Ever and anon during that miserable 
hour Emily would slip out of her bedroom 
and peer across the living room toward the 
door which imprisoned Professor Walter 
Syle. Once in her guilty inspection she 
bumped into another kimonoed form, 
which proved to be Rosamonde, who was 
also peering. 

“Why don’t you sneak in to him and 
urge him to go by the back way—the serv- 
ants’ elevator id 

“Suppose he won’t go or Merlin finds 
him?” whispered Emily. 

“Duddy!” Merlin’s voice commanded 
from afar. 

“What shall I do?” implored the dis- 
tracted thing. 

“Nothing, as usual,” said Emily, and 
went back to her dressing. 

In the process of doing her hair she con- 
sidered Syle’s case so earnestly as all but to 
forget her predicament with Oliver and 
Aunt Carmen. Syle was hiding away from 
the police. There was no doubt on that 
score. She had read tales of Russian revo- 
lutionists, under similar circumstances, 
hiding for days—or was it weeks—in food- 
less and drinkless packing cases. Professor 
Syle wouldn’t starve. He had eaten raven- 
ously of tea cakes during the trying after- 
noon; intellectual people didn’t require 
much nourishment, she had heard. Of 
course it would be a shame to keep him in 
the dark, if the lights were out of order as 
Rosamonde had said; but he would proba- 
bly improve his time by composing another 
speech. 

Horrors! What if he should practice his 
speech out loud? Emily all but swallowed 
a hairpin; then she drew her kimono about 
her and went forth fired with a desperate 
resolve. 

Professor Syle’s door was unlocked and 
she never announced herself for fear of the 
noise. In the half light of the room she saw 
him stretched out on the bed, comfortably 
smoking a cigarette. 

“Oh, hello!”’ he cried in a loud, cheerful 
tone, rising to a sitting posture. 

Emily closed the door softly. 

“Shut up!”’ she hissed. 

“How do you mean—shut up?” he 
persisted, making no effort to lower his voice. 

“You’ve got to go,’’ whispered Emily, 
laying rough hands on his sleeve. “Mrs. 
Vallant’s husband doesn’t know you’re 
here. There’s a chance to get out through 
the kitchen.” 

“Tn the morning,” he announced with 
unusual brevity. 

“ce Now.”’ 

“By no means. I am here for the night, 
quite comfortable, thank you A Veh! 
voice seemed to rise to a platform pitch. 
Emily stood petrified. 

“Then for heaven’s sake be quiet.’ 

And she slipped back into the living 
room, weak with fear that Merlin would be 
watching her. 


In one particular the dinner was less dis- 
tressing than it might have been. At the 
sight of Oliver Browning that worldly old 
devil, Aunt Carmen, never turned a hair of 
her well-penciled eyebrows. To make a 
sixth, Rosamonde had asked in a Captain 
Pivvokk, emissary from some small but 
self-determining European nation, and as 
the captain was the first to arrive and Aunt 
Carmen second the two got on famously 
together, practicing their French to mutual 
disadvantage. He was dressed handsomely 
in his self-determining uniform, and he 
had a way of twisting his mustache and 
leering under his heavy lids that was the- 
atrically effective. 

“I thought you had deserted our coun- 
try,” Madam Shallope was saying. 

“For Washington, madam,” said the 
foreigner after kissing her hand. . 

“And that is foreign, you think?” 

“Everything in this droll country is 
foreign.” 

The doorbell rang. In a very frenzy of 
cordiality Emily flew to Merlin with a 
comic story, which as it progressed got 
further and further from the point. 
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Rosamonde, meanwhile, had braced her- 
self for shock Number One. Oliver Brown- 
ing, after a proper interval, walked into the 
room. He looked almost handsome in his 
evening clothes, and when his round eyes 
lit on Aunt Carmen never a muscle changed 
on his cherubic countenance. So much for 
Oliver’s nerve. 

“‘Good evening, Mrs. Shallope.” Thus 
he addressed her quite cordially, was re- 
warded by a brief handshake and passed 
easily among the other guests. It was only 
when he had taken his place between Rosa- 
monde and Emily that he turned to his 
inamorata and whispered out of the corner 
of his mouth: 

“What in ——” 

“Aren’t the pussy willows coming out 
beautifully in the park!’”’ exclaimed Emily, 
who was apparently enjoying the humor of 
the horrid situation. ‘“‘At this time of year 
I often think it’s prettier in town than in 
the country.” 

“Tastes differ,’ said Merlin, coming 
into the conversation. “Everything in 
New York’s spoiled by those Bolsheviki. 
Look at Fifth Avenue. From twelve to one 
the whole street between the Library and 
Madison Square looks like a ragtag corner 
of the ghetto.” 

He was off again on his favorite topic. 
With fear in her heart Emily went over and 
joined Aunt Carmen, who, hardened old 
worldling that she was, showed not the 
slightest trace of annoyance at this im- 
pious breach of her commandments. She 
chatted easily along with the foreign officer, 
leaping nimbly from French to English. 
Only once did Emily catch her fierce black 
eyes taking in Oliver with a look of disap- 
proval and astonishment. 

The dinner, when once they got settled 
down to it, resolved itself into one of those 
distressing, jowering affairs which dinners 
have too often become in our international 
Silly Season after the war. With the excep- 
tion of Emily everybody was fairly agreed 
that the League of Nations was merely a 
conspiracy on the part of Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Democratic party to keep 
Republicans out of office. With the corner 
of her mind that was not engaged in con- 
sidering the Bolshevik and the alligator 
Emily noticed that her poor dear cousin 
had turned the color of the tablecloth in 
such surfaces of her face as were not arti- 
ficially incarnadined. 

“‘Of course with that gang running the 
war,” declared Merlin, reddening—he al- 
ways referred to the administration as That 
Gang—“‘how can you expect anything to 
turn out right? With an administrator 
that says one thing one week and then 
turns round and denies it the next; with a 
President who wants to be king fy 

“‘Tsn’t that exactly what the New York 
newspapers were saying about Roosevelt 
back in 1910?” asked Emily in a strained 
sort of voice. 

“Emily!’”’ This was Aunt Carmen’s first 
rebuke of the evening. 

“What do you know about 1910? You 
were still in short dresses,’”” demanded Mer- 
lin, turning upon the culprit, his neck now 
Seti than the slice of ruddy duck on his 
plate. 

“‘T’ve been reading old files in the library.” 

“The child is crazy about old news- 
papers,” declared Aunt Carmen to the 
table. 

“And since you have gone in for public 
opinions,” said Merlin, with the dreadful 
calm of an assassin, “‘what is your final 
opinion on the League of Nations?” 

“T’m not a great statesman or a great 
lawyer—and anything so big would require 
both to interpret it. But I do think it’s the 
only world-peace idea that has ever been 
devised; and I’m sure it’s nothing less than 
a scandal the way American politicians 
have been trying to tear it to pieces. It 
isn’t because they dislike the League, but 
because they would rather destroy the 
world’s peace forever than see the Presi- 
dent have his way.” 

“Tt is amusing,’ remarked Captain 
Pivvokk, rolling his languid eyes, “chow 
you Americans quarrel among yourselves.” 

“Emily,” said Merlin, empurpling, “‘are 
you bitten with that Bolshevik bug too?” 

“T don’t think there’s anything particu- 
larly Bolshevik about not wanting the 
world to be in a permanent state of war for 
the next million years,’’ she retorted hotly. 

“There are a great many worse things 
than war,” said Oliver. Emily didn’t like 
that in him, because it left her fighting, one 
against five. 

“Yes,” she drawled, 
kicked by a mule.” 


“there’s being 
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She was sorry as soon as the words were 
out of her mouth; but words, like smoke, 
once exhaled cannot be inhaled again. It 
was now Oliver’s turn to flush. 

“The social unrest is worldwide, 
Captain Pivvokk’s original discovery. 

“Tf the President would put more Bol- 
sheviks into jail and fewer into office ——”’ 
Merlin stormed bitterly. 

Captain Pivvokk shrugged his high 
shoulders and smilingly intimated that 
America would become civilized in time. 
Oliver agreed that we were quite young as 
yet. Uncle Merlin wanted to know what 
was the matter with Brest. 

But the distraught mind of the young 
hostess was now so apparent that Emily 
forgot her arguments to listen; and listen- 
ing brought terror to her heart. The sound 
came vaguely at first over the growing riot 
of conversation. But in the short pause she 
could hear it distinctly. Running water! 
She tried to hypnotize herself into the be- 
lief that it came from the faucets in the 
kitchen. But the direction was unmistak- 
able. Water was being run into the spare- 
room bathtub. The sound conjured up a 
Dantesque picture; half darkness in the 
spare room, Professor Syle, weary with 
continual thought, deciding to soak his 
feet in ice-cold water! 

She opened her mouth once and barely 
restrained herself from crying aloud: 
“Please don’t!” 

““Rosamonde,” she heard Merlin asking 
through the haze, ‘‘do you know where I 
put that clipping from the Times—the one 
I was reading?”’ 

“Oh!”? Rosamonde came out of a horrid 
coma. ‘I left it on the window seat. I’ll— 
T’ll get it.””, Emily saw that she was spar- 
ring for a chance to glide into the living 
room, open Professor Syle’s prison door 
and implore him to be still. 

“No, no!”? commanded Merlin. ‘‘Agnes 
will find it. Agnes, get that little news- 
paper clipping I left on the window seat. 
And now, young lady’”’—turning to Emily— 
“T’ll show you what sane people—and 
there are a few left in the country—really 
think about Bolshevism.” 

Agnes was gone at least a year. The 
aqueous murmur from the spare room 
came to Emily’s ears like echoes from 
Niagara. 

When Agnes returned with the clipping 
Merlin snatched it eagerly from her fingers. 

Emily saw wonderful auroral lights swim- 
ming round and round among the cornices. 
Distantly she could hear the Turribul 
Tempered Mr. Vallant explaining that Pro 
Bono Publico meant for the public good; 
that the idea of suppressing inflammatory 
speech was that very thing, Pro Bono 
Publico. She got scraps of her own letter 
to the Times, protests on the subject of 
the tired rich turning to a new, expen- 
sive and picturesque vice, parlor Bolshe- 
vism, caustic comments on the spectacle of 
Professor Walter Syle, conscientious ob- 
jector, enemy of government, capering 
before aristocratic audiences, mostly fem- 
inine, in our fashionable hotels. 

“Tt’s a disease!’’ declared Merlin, hurl- 
ing the paper to the floor, ‘‘a pestiferous 
infection. If you could keep it in the nasty 
slums where disease belongs, that wouldn’t 
be so bad. But it is moving into Fifth 
Avenue, like the sweat shops.” 

“Your country lacks stability,”” Captain 
Pivvokk reminded the company. 

“That’s what’s the matter with it,” 
agreed Oliver. 

Emily made as though to speak, and an 
envenomed glance from Aunt Carmen 
seemed to lack the desired effect. 

“T’ve been a working girl myself,’ she 
announced as quietly as her jarring nerves 
would permit. 

“And it didn’t make a Bolshevist out of 
me or any sort of ist. It taught me pretty 
plainly that the sort of people who go in 
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for overthrowing the government are either - 
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too lazy to work or —— 
“Emily!”’ said Aunt Carmen sharply. 
“You’re losing a hairpin—there, on that 
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In the little moment of silence which fell 
Emily was relieved to notice that water 
had ceased to run in the spare room. Rosa- 
monde was looking quite ill. 

“These Bolsheviks,’ went on Merlin, 
not to be diverted from his favorite abom- 
ination, “fare worming their way into the 
best houses in the land. Who is safe any 
more? How do you know what’s being 
planned against you—or how do I know? 
How can I tell, at this very hour, that there 
isn’t a dynamiter with a bomb, hiding 
under the bed to "3 
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simply in- 
sures the 
title of the 
baron of three 
centuries ago. 

Any institu- 
tion that does 
not continu- 
ally renew it- 
self by new 
blood and new 
ability will 
soon die. Any 
oligarchy or 
plutocracy 
that proposed 
to keep its 
privileges and 
opportunities strictly to itself would soon 
lose privileges and opportunities. Holding 
an open door to talent is the condition of 
surviving. Thisfrightful bourgeoisie, which 
socialists say rules the world, renews itself 
every day and hour. Anybody with brains 
and energy may enter it without asking 
leave of anybody else. A bourgeoisie that 
attempted to foreclose opportunity and 
shut the door in the face of brains and en- 
ergy could not last overnight. 


DECORATIONS BY 


Wiping the Slate 


F WE were making an England out of 

hand we should not have any noble 
lords holding hundred-thousand-acre tracts 
of fine land by inheritance. But by all 
accounts William the Conqueror was a 
pretty wise person in his day. Presumably 
he could judge the needs of his day and the 
practical ways of meeting them better than 
the wisest professor can judge them to-day, 
for the professor’s information concerning 
England at the Conquest is very patchy 
and debatable, and his ideas are necessarily 
influenced by centuries of human experi- 
ence that had not happened in William’s 

ime. 

William judged that the best plan of 
organizing England lay in continuing and 
extending the existing feudal arrangement, 
with great holdings of land given over to 
his individual captains. Probably he was 
right; and by insensible stages, through 
generation after generation, the feudal 
holdings became practically private prop- 
erty, passing by descent to members of the 
same family. That condition wove itself 
through the whole fabric of national life. 
It runs all through the laws; all private 
property and all private credit are more 
or less bound up with it.. Innumerable 
sanctions attach to it, so that the question 
of national good faith is involved. 

What to do with land titles if one were 
making a nation out of hand with a clean 
slate, and what to do with them when im- 
memorial law and custom have brought 
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them into a 
certain posi- 
tion, are two 
very different 
questions. 
Your Bolshe- 
viki propose 
simply to wipe 
the slate at a 
stroke and be- 
gin all over, 
with all the 
wreckage, con- 
fusion and dis- 
location which 
that involves. 
It is certain 
enough that 
applying that method to English land titles 
to-day would do more harm than good. ~ 

The radicalism which is intelligently 
concerned with genuine practicable human 
progress has gone farther in England than 
in any other European country—and far- 
ther still in the United States; meaning 
that people in the mass are actually better 
off. That is because Anglo-Saxon radical- 
ism never does wipe the slate. It just rubs 
out something here and adds something 
there. All of its revolutions have been only 
to change a detail or so, and every one of 
them, from Runnymede on, has lasted to 
this day. The most violent of them—the 
Puritan—was the only one that had even 
a temporary counter-revolution. In that 
spirit undoubtedly the English land ques- 
tion will be attacked, and permanent net 
gains made. 


The Margin 


ROM June, 1917, to June, 1919, the 

Government issued twenty-two billion 
dollars of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Certificates. They were all subscribed for 
and we are entitled to congratulate our- 
selves on the feat. But they were by no 
means all taken up and paid for out of cur- 
rent income or earnings. Several billion 
dollars were carried by the banks through 
mere inflation of credit and currency. Mr. 
Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, sug- 
gests that the amount so carried may be as 
much as seven billions. Savings in other 
forms were greatly curtailed. Issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds in 1918 dropped below three 
hundred million dollars. Railroads, public 
utilities, and so on, restricted their calls 
upon investment funds to the lowest limit. 
Building everywhere was deferred. 

To a most extraordinary extent the total 
savings of the people in those two years 
went into government bonds and certifi- 
cates. 

Never before in all our history had the 
people made such a great united effort to 
save. Never before had they made such 
a great united effort to produce. Thanks 
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to the war emergency we 
got a better codrdination 
of industry than ever be- 
fore; we got a more vigor- 
ous, continuous:application 
of labor to production all 
along the line. Mainly 
private quarrels were laid 
aside in order to get maxi- 
mum production for 
winning the war. And prices had more 
than doubled. For a great many people, 
with products to sell, about half the effort 
saved a dollar in 1919 that would have been 
required to save a dollar in 1914. The 
saved dollar of 1919 was worth only half 
the dollar of 1914. 

We are entitled to congratulate ourselves 
on war savings. But when you look it all 
over in cold blood that saving still shows a 
comparatively scant margin above cost of 
subsistence. Demoralize industry more or 
less, check production by strikes, and so on, 
let up extensively on the effort to save— 
and the margin would narrow down to 
small proportions or altogether disappear. 


High Prices 


ANY people thought that prices would 

begin to decline decidedly when fight- 
ing ceased. That has not happened. A.C. 
Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
cently remarked that in the first six months 
following our Civil War prices dropped 
thirty per cent; but six months after the 
armistice was signed prices were practically 
as high as ever, and even, in spots, showed 
a tendency to advance. 

Economically the war is still going on. 
Millions of men in Europe are as idle for all 
productive purposes as though they were 
still in the trenches. Herbert C. Hoover, 
with the best sources of information, esti- 
mates that production of grain in Europe 
outside of Russia will be only three-fourths 
of normal this year, of sugar two-thirds of 
normal, of beef and dairy products half 
of normal. 

This is in the basic matter of agricul- 
ture, which might be expected to re- 
cuperate fastest, because there has been 
less destruction of plant, and near-famine 
and very high prices have offered the great- 
est stimulation to production; and it takes 
no account of Russia, which is in worse 
state than Western Europe. A great part 
of the world is poverty stricken for staple 
goods. Scarcity makes high prices and will 
keep them high. It can be overcome only 
by greatly increased production. 

And war’s enormous inflation of currency 
and credits—also making high prices—goes 
on. Practically all the governments of 
Europe are still living on paper money and 
credit. The mass of inflation does not di- 
minish, but rather increases. Until it does 
diminish prices will remain high. 

Some scheme of credit deflation by writ- 
ing off or writing down war paper might 
be possible. But finally high prices present 
themselves as a problem to be solved by 
a tremendous effort at increased produc- 
tion and saving. Every earning and spend- 
ing individual in the United States can 
a a bit of that home as a personal prob- 
em, 
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One of a pair of Goodyear Solid 
Tires that thus far have traveled 


101,565 MILES 


for Wm. E. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn, 


Un-retouched photograph showing the odedsig of one of a ee “y, Goodyear 
Solid Tires which have delivered 101,565 miles and are being held for 
further use by William E. Schoeck, Hauling Contractor, Waterbury, Conn. 
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ervice-records of 2,000 Goodyear 
Tires, received from 44 states 
District of Columbia, decisively 
the uniform ability of these tires 
r exceptional mileage. A final 
average, much higher than that 
yove, iS plainly indicated since 
‘more than half of these tires are 
ling. 


of 629 has traveled from 15,000 
) miles; 605 have delivered 20,000 
) miles, and 39 have gone 60, 000 
4 miles, breaking Goodyear’ S 


Joseph Bardot, Creve Coeur, Mo. . 
Bee Kelley, Franklin, Indiana . 
Bevis & Call, Miami, ‘Ohio 
Cooperthwait & Sons, New York City 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Ge 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
| The Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Cot 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Cos 
EK. E. Hope, Auxvasse, Mo. 
Iowa Oil Company, Manchester, Ta. 
Andrew Judson, Hebron, III. : 


Schutz & Eckert, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
D. J. Toomey, Spearfish, SL): 


*Out of Service. 


New York City, 1 tire, 
New York City, 1 tire, 
New York City, 1 tire, 102,000 miles 
New York City, 5 tires, 
New York City, 7 tires, 
New York City, 3 tires, 


William E. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. 
William E. Schoeck, Waterbury, Conn. 


Wells Transfer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
John Wood Manufacturing Co. , Brooklyn, N.Y., 6: tires, 
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Z,000 Tires 
erage 71,971 Miles Each 


recent world mark of 100,123. 


Every firm and individual represented re- 
ceives the attention of a local Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station excepting one 
company that maintains shops for its fleet, 
in which the Goodyear methods of tire 
care have been adopted. 


Consequently the entire countrywide re- 
port declares the quality of Goodyear 
Solid Tires and the value of Goodyear 
Service in a way that renders any ex- 
planation, on our part, largely unneces- 
sary. 


(2 Average61,853 Miles Each—71 Still in Service 


8 tires, 50,000 miles each 
4 tires, 60,000 miles each 
4 tires, 56,030 miles each 
4 tires, 53,846 miles each 


105,152 miles 
*100,123 miles 


75,000 miles each 
65,000 miles each 
55,000 miles each 


2 tires, 60,000 miles each 
4 tires, 50,000 miles each 
4 tires, 55,000 miles each 


2 tires, 101,565 miles each 
+ tires, 64,465 miles each 
2 tires, 60,000 miles each 
4 tires, 70,000 miles each 
6 tires, 62,000 miles each 
50,000 miles each 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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MacKURD: A TALE OF THE AFTERMATH 


I fancied. But, hang it all, it’s a chance 
to learn how to run banks—form fours— 
no, companies—ha! ha! Promote’em, what? 
Promoted plenty of men in my time— 
promote companies now. Not too bad, 
what? First shot! Damn this buzz!” 

He touched his bell and ordered a bottle 
of champagne. 

“Tt had dried up when I left hospital— 
practically. Now it seems to get worse and 
worse. Queer, that.’ 

But his good and trusty friend, cham- 
pagne, toned the buzz down as usual. 

“Stuff to give ’em, what? Cure all the 
buzzes in the world!” said MacKurd, V.C., 
as he began to dress. 

It occurred to him to look at his bank 
book before he left the hotel. A little fig- 
uring showed him that he had precisely 
five pounds left with which to carry on. 
The check he had written overnight at the 
chemin de fer den had reduced him to that. 

“‘Some loser,” he said, laughing. ‘‘If I 
had been drunk I could understand it. But 
I wasn’t—can’t get drunk.” 

That was perfectly true. He attributed 
this immunity to the buzz. It was very odd, 
the way it worked out. This was what he 
playfully described as the mechanics of it: 
His head buzzed. But he had discovered 
that if he drank champagne every glass 
softened, steadied, throttled down the 
buzz. He never could completely stop it, 
even though he drank himself pallid— 
there was always just a faint murmur as of 
a far-away bee. Sometimes, even, he could 
throttle it down to a thin, shrill mosquito 
pinging, but it never completely vanished. 
He was rather glad of this, for he had a 
theory that if he ever drank the buzz to 
absolute silence he would certainly be 
drunk. It was the strength of the buzz, 
which the wine could never quite overcome, 
that kept him from being drunk. And that 
was highly satisfactory, for he would hate to 
be drunk. After all he was a V. C. and a 
gentléman and to be drunk was not—quite, 
what? 

Still, it was lucky he could throttle the 
buzz down—very lucky. 

When presently he stepped into the taxi 
which was to take him down to the city the 
buzz was no more than a faint, far, tiny 
drone. He had seen to that. He was a 
little pale, but one watching him would 
never have dreamed that MacKurd, V. C., 
was a nervous wreck flying at a fearful speed 
upon a swift golden stream of champagne 
to the rapids of insanity and the deep falls 
of death. 

It never occurred to him that the offer 
of the old banker was anything unusual; 
that, viewed as a purely business transac- 
tion, Sir David had been liberal to the 
point of absurdity. He did not dream that 
the old financier in making such a proposal 
was turning his back utterly upon the train- 
ing, the experience, the practice of a long 
lifetime. Had some truth teller with a 
heart of marble arisen and told MacKurd, 
V. C., that his value in the market as a 
secretary to a financial magnate was not 
a thousand a year and a luxurious home 
but literally nil, the V. C. would have 
laughed, jokingly called the truth teller a 
pessimist and suggested a small bottle. 

Assuredly he would not have thought 
deeply about it. He couldn’t have done 
so even if he had wished to. Asked why, 
he would have answered quite frankly: 

“Think? I never think. I plot things 
out a bit now and then. But thinkin’ 
means -concentratin’, and I can’t concen- 
trate, what? The buzz won’t let me con- 
centrate on anything but itself—good old 
buzz!” He referred to the buzz in many 
ways, depending upon his immediate mood. 
Sometimes he petted it, sometimes he swore 
at it. Neither affected it. It never left 
him. As he said occasionally, it was a 
good faithful old buzz. And it kept him 
from getting drunk. 


Sir David Glende was on the point of 
going to luncheon when MacKurd, V. C., 
reached the bank. He had stopped several 
times on the way—once to buy a rosebud 
for his coat. 

“Years since I wore one of these, what?” 

He discovered that he had no money. He 
had forgotten to draw that fiver. But the 
woman in the shop, with one son buried 
in Palestine and another still in an Italian 
hospital, recognized the ribbons on his left 
breast and begged him not to bother. “Any 
time—never,” she said a little confusedly. 
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The second time he stopped the taxi was 
for the purpose of speaking to a soldier in 
blue and white with a red tie, who talked to 
him as a small boy might talk to a big, 
strong, wonderful brother; and who, when 
presently MacKurd went on, stood in the 
middle of the pavement watching the taxi 
out of sight. 

“Friend o’ yourn, mate?” asked a 
painter working on a tobacconist’s shop 
front close by, who had been watching. 

“That’s the major! Major John Mac- 
Kurd, V. C., chum. Knowed him as a sec- 
ond lieutenant. We seen a thing or two, 
me and the major ’ave. And you’ve seen 
summinck too, mate—the bravest man in 
the world—easy !”’ 

And the man in hospital blue hobbled on 
absentmindedly. 

The banker’s face lighted up a little as he 
saw that this time the major had kept the 
appointment. 

They shook hands, and without em- 
barrassment MacKurd asked ‘the banker 
to pay the taxi driver. 

“So you have decided to accept my pro- 
posal. I am very glad—very glad,” said 
Sir David. ‘‘ You won’t mind living mainly 
in the country?” 

MacKurd smiled rather vaguely, for the 
buzz was bothering him. 

“Certainly not—so long as there’s plenty 
of champagne, what?” he said. 

“You are fond of champagne?” asked 
Sir David steadily. 

“Not especially—for myself, you under- 
stand. But it keeps the buzz quiet. Some- 
body suggested morphia last night, but I 
don’t fancy that morphia’s got quite the 
kick of champagne. Do you, sir?” 

The banker appeared to ponder. 

“No, I should say not. I think you will 
do better to stick to champagne. I think 
there may be a medical friend of minelunch- 
ing with us.” He had arranged that. 
‘‘Suppose we put the question to him?” 

“‘Sound scheme, sir—very, what?” said 
the V. C. secretary. 
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N AN evening about six weeks later Sir 

David Glende was sitting in his library 
with an old friend, the local practitioner in 
the village whereof the banker was the 
modern equivalent of the old-time squire— 
largely the owner, that is. Dr. Owen Fans- 
ley and Sir David had played a round of 
golf that afternoon, dined together and had 
come to the big cool library for a chat and 
a game of chess. 

They had been there some hours already, 
sitting by the open window, staring out at 
the gray velvet twilight of the midsummer 
evening, but their conversation was still 
earnest and the box of chessmen still lay 
unopened on the table close by. 

“The matter is worrying me more and 
more, Fansley,” said the old banker. “It 
is all going wrong—wrong. I know it, I see 
it; anyone could seeit. The man is headed 
straight for insanity and death. There are 
ugly words for some of the things he has 
done and few men would hesitate to use 
them. I suppose I am soft—weak. That 
is not my reputation either, but I suppose 
the hardest man has somewhere in him a 
soft spot—a weak link.” 

He paused, musing, staring out across 
the shadowy park. 

Then he spoke abruptly. 

“You have had to do with a side of hu- 
man nature which is not very familiar to 
me, Fansley,’”’ hesaid. ‘‘Adviseme. What 
am I to do about MacKurd?” 

The old doctor moved his hand in a ges- 
ture which deprecated urgency. 

“You must tell me more of the pecul- 
iarities and eccentricities of which you 
complain before I can suggest anything, 
David,” he said. 

Sir David nodded. 

“Yes, of course. Well, you know him 
and you know that he is not normal.” 

“Far from it,’’ said the doctor gravely. 

“And it is possible that he is seriously 
deranged?”’ There was a question in the 
banker’s tone. 

“Well, let us leave that open for a little. 
Go on.” 

Sir David hesitated a moment, then 
spoke abruptly: 

“The fact is I’m afraid he is devoid of 
common honesty!” 
les But I thought he warned you of 

at. 

Sir David shook his head. 


“No. He told me that he might take 
bank notes; not as money but as—er— 
toys. Because they fascinated him. He 
was very precise and insistent about re- 
turning them. He meant it too. I am 
quite sure of that. He meant it then, at 
any rate. He appeared to regard it as 
amusing; in the way a truly humorous 
thing is amusing, not as that which is cyn- 
ical or sardonic may be amusing. I am 
quite convinced of that. Let us leave that 
for a moment. 

“‘He drinks enormously—champagne— 
though during the last week he has been 
drinking brandy with it. He adds cham- 
pagne to astiff brandy as one adds water to 
whisky. But he is never drunk. He never 
gives the minutest sign that he has touched 
alcohol. That is frightening, Fansley. 
And he gambles with the wild magnifi- 
cence of one insane. I have accompanied 
him twice to evil discreet dens in the West 
End and I have had almost to pinch my- 
self to be sure that I was not dreaming. He 
is incredibly unreliable. You know, my 
idea was to give him a sinecure; to ride 
about the place, amusing himself with 
the supervision of the shooting, the rearing 
of the game—such as the war has left us 
with—the trout, the farm, reconstructing 
the golf course and landscape gardening— 
anything. A free hand and practically 
carte blanche. Was that difficult?” 

There was an odd unexpected quaver in 
the banker’s voice. 

‘“Was there anything in that which any 
sane man with the instincts of a gentle- 
man—such as MacKurd obviously has 
been—could find onerous or irksome? Yet 
this wild man has failed to keep within even 
such bounds. Bounds, do I say? Why, 
there were no bounds—in all human rea- 
son. I have made him free of all I have, 
except only that I cannot bring myself to 
let him meet Madeline. That is the real 
reason why she has been in Scotland for 
the last six weeks.” 

Sir David paused, breathless, for a 
second. Then dropping his voice he said: 
“Owen, listen to this: MacKurd has 
thrown away eleven thousand pounds of 
my money in the last six weeks and I find 
to-night that he has si 

He stopped short as the door opened and 
MacKurd, V. C., looked in. 

“Are you engaged, Sir David? Shall I 
switch on the light?” he asked in his 
pleasant voice. ' 

““No, no—switch on, do!” 

The bunches of electric bulbs on the 
carved ceiling and paneled walls glowed 
softly, revealing MacKurd in evening dress 
under a magnificent fur coat at the door. 

“Tam sorry to interrupt, but if you are 
not using the big car to-night, sir, I had 
rather plotted out a little run up to town.” 

There was a brief silence. Then the 
banker cleared his throat. 

“Very well, my boy,” he said. 

“Thanks very much, sir.” 

MackKurd half turned, then stopped. 

“Oh, by the way, I’d quite forgotten. 
I owe you five hundred of the best, sir. I 
ran out in town yesterday. You were down 
here and it was rather awkward. So I 
wrote a check, signed it for you and cashed 
it at the bank. Rather sound scheme, 
what?” He laughed pleasantly, said 
“Good night”’ and went. 

Sir David looked at the doctor, his lips 
trembling and his eyes full of misery. 

Fansley had flushed slightly, half rising 
from his chair. 

“Oh, but this is absurd,’ he began, 
restrained himself and sat again. 

“You see? That is what I was going to 
tell you! And how can one call it forgery? 
He must be mad!”’ said the banker. 

“Mad? No! I have examined him— 
how many times? I will stake my reputa- 
tion that he is sane,”’ exclaimed Fansley. 

He waited, but Sir David said no more. 

“Why do you permit it? Has he a hold 
on you?” asked Fansley. 
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was not surprised. It seemed to him that 
this night was not to be as other nights. 
The workings of Fate were more visible, 
he thought—the spinning of one infinitesi- 
mal fragment of the great universal fabric 
was plainer to be seen, though how it 
would finish it was impossible to say. 
There was to be a climax there that night; 
he was sure of that. The threads were 
coming to take their place in the design, 
the tiny specks were drawing near to their 
exact positions in the mosaic. 

He nodded absently, wondering with a 
nervous curiosity whether the dénouement 
for which Fate was so plainly preparing 
was to be tragic or otherwise. He looked 
at his friend, the great financier, praying 
in his chair. He pictured that silent, 
broken, nerve-shattered man without a 
memory, whom they were bringing even 
now; he considered not without pity 
MacKurd, V. C.—odd that only he should 
be absent; and lastly he thought of 
Madeline. How fitting that she should 
come home, without warning though it 
was, this night. 

The door opened and the girl came in 
quickly. 

She still wore her thin summer motor 
wraps. They were white with the dust of a 
long journey. And her beautiful face was 
pale with fatigue and her dark eyes looked 
jet black within the dark shadows which 
weariness had painted round them. 

Sir David looked up, staring. 

“Why, Madeline, my dear little girl! 
Where have you sprung from? Never 
from Scotland to-day!” 

She was pushing him back in his chair, 
caressing him. 

“Yes, daddy dear! Yes! Yes! Yes! 
With only one stop for luncheon and one 
for petrol!” 

“But why, my dear; why? Is anything 
wrong at Stanes?”” He spoke of his Scotch 
estate where Madeline had been staying; 
partly, on Fansley’s advice, to recuperate 
after a spring chill, and partly as company 
for Sir David’s sister, a semi-invalid pas- 
sionately fond of Scotland. 

‘SAll’s well there and the place is lovely, 
but I had an impulse yesterday, daddy. 
Like a great wave—overwhelming. Some- 
thing sent me here. If .an actual living 
person. had stood before me and _ said: 
‘Hurry. home to your father, he is in need 
of you!’ it could not have been clearer. I 
did not attempt to resist it. We started at 
the very peep o’. dawn this morning. And 
oh, daddy, the new car is such a good 
honest little car! Thank you so much for 
her. She reeled off all those long miles like 
a dream, and Griffiths is such a splendid 
chauffeur. 

“We drove in spells—and so—and so— 
here I am, and are you all right, dear? Is 
he all right, doctor?” 

“Perfectly, Madeline, my dear child,” 
said Fansley, with the privilege of an old, 
old friend and one, moreover, who had 
attended her arrival into the world. 

She settled on the arm of her father’s 
chair, one hand on his shoulder. 

“So my impulse meant just—nothing?”’ 

Fansley smiled gravely. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t say that yet,” he an- 
swered, : 

And they all turned abruptly as the door 
was opened rather violently. 

Major MacKurd, V. C., had returned. 

He stood upon the threshold surveying 
them, deadly pale, his head -heavily 
swathed in bandages, one hand bandaged 
and one lapel of his big fur collar half torn 


_off. There was dried blood on the white 


front of his dress shirt and a smear of blood 
on his face. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said dully. “I 
hadn’t the remotest idea that you were 
engaged, sir, not the remotest, what?” 

He would have gone with that, but Sir 
David stopped him. 

“Why, what’s happened, my boy? 
Don’t go! Here’s work for you, Fansley. 
Come in, major. This is Madeline, my 
daughter, of whom I have spoken to you.” 

But he had not spoken much of her, or 
very often. 

Slowly MacKurd limped forward. He 
bowed rather painfully, but his eyes clung 
to Madeline. 

“ThopeI don’t look too much of a blessé,”’ 
he said painfully. “But we have had rather 
a spill. The car got badly ditched a few 


‘miles out and I went through the screen, 


what? Grayson is all right—not a scratch. 
I was driving.” 
He was addressing them all, but he never 


moved his eyes from Madeline. She, too, 


was looking at him as she did not usually 
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look at a stranger. As Fansley stepped 
forward to give a professional glance at the 
bandages a phrase deta¢lied itself from the 
conversation of thatevening, driving through 
his mind: ‘He is not susceptible to femi- 
nine charm!”’ ; 

But he was looking at Madeline with a 
rapt scrutiny that was odd in one who was 
so impervious to feminine attraction. 

“Who bandaged you, MacKurd?” he 
asked, 

Even as he spoke a motor horn brayed 
sharply down the drive and Sir David 
turned quickly to the French window. 

_“Here they are, Fansley!’ he said, and 
his voice cracked as, bareheaded, he dis- 
appeared into the darkness. But the stab- 
bing glare of the lamps on the big ambu- 
lance car that came gliding up dazzled him 
and he stepped back with a stifled exclama- 
tion of impatience. 

_A little crowd appeared round the hos- 
pital car like magic, even as Fansley, using 
all his self-control against an impulse of 
fierce excitement that boiled up in his 
veins, slipped his arm through that of Sir 
David. 

“Steady does it! 
David, I say!” 

Steady!- But even his professional heart 
was racing. 

The butler and footmen, who had been 
on the qui vive for the past hour, fell back, 
making way for two men who came for- 
ward toward the open window. 

“This way,” said Fansley, and stepped 
aside as they moved into the lighted 
room—two men in khaki; one an elderly 
worn man, an R, A. C. major; the 
other little more than a boy, but with 
blank eyes and an old man’s face. It was 
Davy! 

He came forward, the hand of the doctor 
on his shoulder. 

“Let me introduce you to Sir David 
Glende. Sir David Glende, your father, 
old man!” said the military doctor very 
slowly and distinctly. 

Politely but without a gleam of recogni- 
tion the prematurely aged boy saluted. 

‘How are you, sir?” he said. 

Sudden tears rolled down the face of the 
old banker as he reached for the boy’s 
hands. 

“Ah, Davy, my boy, my boy!” he mut- 
tered, his lips quivering, 

“Just one moment, sir,’’ broke in the 
military doctor, who had been whispering 
to Fansley, and turned the boy to his 
sister. 

“Glende!”’ he said with a certain sharp- 
ness in his voice. “This is Madeline— 
your sister!” 

The boy bowed, looking puzzled. 

The doctor tried again. 

“Here is Doctor Fansley, an old friend 
of yours!”’ he said. 

Again the polite blank stare. 

“Don’t you remember us, Davy— 
Madeline and your dad?” begged the old 
banker. ‘‘Davy, try! For God’s sake, 
try! And Fansley, who taught you golf!” 

Then it was that MacKurd, V. C., saw 
fit to lurch forward—a ghastly figure, 
bandaged, pale as death, a smear of blood 
down his dust-streaked face, his eyes 
glittering. 

He laughed, a short harsh cackle, and 
brought his uninjured hand down heavily 
on the shoulder of the memoryless boy, 
staring hard at him with gleaming blood- 
shot eyes. 

“Well, old son, so you got through, hey, 
what?” he bawled in a voice quite unlike 
that which he normally used. ‘Some show, 
what? But the blighter’s in for it this 
time. He’s on the run! How’s your nerve 
now, son? And have you got a drink on 
you of any sort?” 

For a second they all fell back from him 
in a consternation that was akin to terror, 
for he looked like one mad—all save Davy. 

He did not fall back. Instead he punched 
with a species of fey playfulness at Mac- 
Kurd’s chest. And there was a sudden 
light in his eyes as he shouted back: 

“You! You is it, MacKurd? . Oh, good 
luck! Drink? No, I’m as dry as hell!” 

For a moment they shouted strange 
profane congratulations at each other, 
lamenting the lack of a drink, They looked 
horribly ill. That their tortured brains 
had tricked them into believing that they 
were meeting again after some “‘do,’’ which 
was perhaps Dayy’s first battle, was self- 
evident. 

MacKurd was swaying on the edge of 
collapse. 

Then the R. A. M. C. major was inspired. 
He seized the decanter on a small table 


Mind, now, steady, 
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near the chess table, poured two dazing 
doses of whisky and pressed forward. 

“Who said drinks? Here you are, boys,” 
he barked and crammed the glasses into 
their hands. 

They drank thirstily and fumbled for 
cigarettes, talking swiftly as they fumbled. 

With his eyes and a most expressive 
gesture the military doctor drew Sir David, 
Madeline and Fansley with him out 
through the French window. 

“Give them a little while!” he said. “It 
may be only a few minutes! What an 
amazing stroke of luck that that wild- 
looking chap was there! Who is he?” 

“That is Major MacKurd, V. C.,” said 
the banker quickly, defensively. ‘‘He be- 
friended Davy when he first went under 
fire and Davy worships him.” 

“MacKurd, eh?” said the major. 
““What’s he doing here? He should be in 
hospital.” 

“Ah, major, his wounds are very recent.” 
Fansley came forward. ‘‘Take a turn with 
me.” 

He slipped his arm through that of the 
R.A. M. C. major and they paced up and 
down the lawn briskly, talking. 

On the terrace just outside the French 
window Sir David and Madeline waited, 
holding hands like children, listening with 
a strained and painful intensity to the 
high-pitched voices inside the library. 

“‘He will remember, dear! He will re- 
member, dear! He will remember, dear!” 

Madeline was saying it over and over 
again. 

The voices were sinking to a more tran- 
quil everyday note, The listeners could 
no longer distinguish what was said. Their 
handgrip tightened; and then suddenly 
they heard Davy’s voice speaking natu- 
rally, with a ring of wild surprise. 

“But, I say, you know, MacKurd, I 
know this billet! I—why, I’m damned if 
it isn’t my home! My home! This is the 
library at Netherby, my governor’s room! 
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The R. A. M. C. officer hurried up. He, 
too, had-heard that ery of amazement. 

“Quick! Quick! In you go!” he said, 
and literally pushed Madeline and Sir 
David into the room. 

“Tt’s now or never!’’ he snapped to 


Fansley. 
And it was now. 
“Father! Madeline!’ 


The cry cleaved the room like the saber 
note of a strongly bowed violin string. 
Never before had the boy uttered the 
words in quite that way; never would he 
again. There was a strange deep joy in it, 
amazement as swift as light, as poignant 
as pain, with gratitude, relief, triumph. 
It was the cry of a slave who wakes to 
freedom from a sleep begun in bondage. 

He went to his people with open arms 
and shining eyes. 

“Then I am home—truly home again?” 
he said. 

“Ah, yes, home again, Davy!” 

The banker gripped his son’s hands; so 
it was Madeline who hurried with a ery of 
pity to MacKurd, V. C., who had fallen 
Soe on the big lounge with a long curious 
sigh. ; 

Fansley went quickly to them. The 
R. A. M. C. major was watching Davy with 
a little smile of satisfaction on his lips. 

“Ts he ” asked Madeline, hesitating. 

“Oh, no, it’s just a faint. He’s not fit 
yet, but he will be all right,’ said the 
doctor. 

Madeline leaned close to whisper. 

““Make him ‘well, doctor! Oh, be sure 
to make him well!” she breathed. ‘‘He has 
done so much for us all! Did you hear 
father say he had befriended Davy? And 
now he has restored his memory!”’ 

“T will, my dear,’”’ said Fansley with 
singular confidence. “And I think—I 
think—you will find that Davy has re- 
stored something to MacKurd!” 

And before the week was past they knew 
that it was indeed so. The culminating 
excitement of Davy’s arrival, following the 
shock of the motor accident, had straight- 
ened out that odd little twist in the mind 
of the V. C. which inspired the erratic 
wildness characterizing him before that 
evening. 

They did not learn that at once, but 
when many months later Sir David Glende 
gave his daughter into the care of MacKurd 
it was without any doubt or fear of the 
future that he did so. For, even as Davy 
had come back to his own home and his 
own memory again, so MacKurd, V. C., 
had come back to his own manhood. And 
the buzz was utterly gone. 
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Oven Canning 


We have issued a booklet which 
fully describes oven canning and 
shows how simple it is. It can 
actually be done while other work 
keeps you in the kitchen, thus 
effecting a great economy in time. 
And such a comfort not to have to 
heat up the house. 


Roasting 


In roasting meat there is a very 
sharp economy on account of the 
very slight shrinkage. Other ovens 
must be ventilated to allow the gas 
and fumes to escape; the Hughes 
oven is as near air tight as practical 
and approaches the fireless cooker 
type. The upper oven burner is 
used for broiling. 


Oven Dinner 


Owing to the fireless cooker 
principle on which the oven is 
made, combination operations can 
be carried out in the oven very 
economically, 


Marion Harris Neil, M. C. A., 
former Cookery Editor, Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, says: “I find the 
range satisfactory in every way 
and no special knowledge is re- 
quired to operate it.” 


Superior 


Alice Bradley, Principal, Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, writes: 
“Cooking by means of electricity 
is superior to other methods because 
the heat is uniform and can be 
easily regulated. Much unneces- 
sary labor is eliminated by its 
cleanliness and the simplicity of 
operation. We feel that it will be 
the universal method of cooking 
wherever rates allow.” 
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Thousands of women find canning a | 
matter this summer—they use the oven n 
— they do it while cooking meals and at 
odd times on their 


HucHes — 
ELECTRIC RANGE 


It is the all-purpose Range—every type of cooking 
quickly and easily. 


Guessing and experimenting are entirely eliminated, because 
have done a thing to suit you, you can duplicate it to a dot, 
uniformly satisfactory results. 


In other words, cooking now becomes scientifically accurate. 


And the comfort—no fuel or supplies of any kind to bring in, 
to take out. Remember there is no flame; nothing burns—t 
ing heat radiates from wires which glow cherry red the in 
current is turned on and remain so until you turn the current 


Do not deny yourself and your family the convenience and pl 
electric cookery a day longer than necessary; see your Lighti 
pany and let them go into this matter with you in detail. O: 
convenient, write to our nearest office for booklet which 7 
advantages ‘and economy of electric cooking. 
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Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Manufacturers of the four well known lines of appliances 


GENERAL ELECTRIC TYPE EDISON 
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had landed us, as far as Bulgaria was con- 
cerned, in such a seemingly inextricable 
muddle that the Emperor Alexander III 
made up his mind to take a step at once the 
most radical and the most effective: He 
ordered all Russian representatives—dip- 
lomatic, military and consular—to be with- 
drawn and all relations with Bulgaria to be 
broken off entirely. With characteristic 
firmness and consistency he held on to his 
resolve to the end of his life and never 
recognized Prince Ferdinand of Coburg as 
the newly elected Prince of Bulgaria. His 
example, out of deference for Russia, was 
followed by all the great Powers, for such 
was the international position Alexander 
III had won for his country almost from 
the beginning of his reign. They all with- 


- held their formal recognition of Prince Fer- 


dinand’s title to the throne of Bulgaria until 
after the reconciliation between Russia and 
Bulgaria had taken place in the second year 
of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas II. 
Even Austria-Hungary did not venture to 
separate herself in this respect from the 
other great Powers, although the election 
of Prince Ferdinand, who was an officer in 
the Austrian Army and a wealthy landowner 
in Hungary, had evidently been due in a 
large measure to Austro-Hungarian ° in- 
trigues. 

In spite of all this, however, Prince Fer- 
dinand was able to carry on his govern- 
ment with considerable success. So much 
so that when a French relative of his—his 
mother was Princess Clementine of Orleans, 
a daughter of King Louis Philippe—asked 
him how he felt in his new position as ruler 
of Bulgaria he was reported to have replied 
that he felt quite happy, enjoying himself 
in the position of a flea happening to be in 
a place which nobody dares to scratch. 

The rupture of relations with Bulgaria 
provoked at first considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the circles of the Intelligentzia 
with Slavophile leanings, as it seemed to run 
counter to a policy aiming at the ultimate 
reunion of all branches of the Slav race 
under the hegemony of Russia, which is the 
pet object of their dreams, and to which 
they probably cling even now with the pur- 
blind obstinacy of visionary doctrinaires. 
However, the visibly growing prestige and 
weight of Russia in international politics, 
so flattering to national pride, contributed 
greatly toward reconciling the Intelligentzia 
to the shortcomings of the domestic policy 
of the government and toward increasing 
the Emperor’s popularity among all classes. 

Though Alexander III may have lacked 
both experience and deeper insight into 
affairs of international politics he seemed to 
be guided, as a true Russian patriot, by an 
instinctive realization of the truth that the 
only rational policy for Russia to follow 
would be the same that Washington rec- 
ommended to the United States — that is 
to say, avoidance of any entangling al- 
liances whatsoever. That is how, having 
cut loose from the alliance of the Three 
Emperors, he succeeded without any 
apparent conscious effort in securing for 
Russia the most brilliant position she had 
ever held in world politics, that of holding 
the balance of power in Europe, inasmuch 
as, thanks to Russia’s overshadowing 
strength—albeit more potential than real— 
no general war could be brought about 
without her consent or connivance. 

The Franco-Russian alliance, the modest 
beginnings of which he had initiated, had 
not during his lifetime assumed the charac- 
ter and the scope it acquired under Nicholas 
II by inaugurating the sharp division of 
Europe into two irreconcilably hostile 
camps, which was bound to lead, and did 
lead, to the world catastrophe brought on 
by one of the Powers concerned resorting 
to the criminal folly of a preventable war. 
And that was the reason why the untimely 
passing of Alexander III with his unshak- 
able firmness was lamented by the whole 
civilized world as the disappearance of the 
one immovable barrier against any attempt 
at disturbing the world’s peace. 

When I arrived in St. Petersburg, in 
January, 1884, the Bulgarian muddle 
seemed to be at its worst, our diplomatic 
agent at Sofia rightly or wrongly being 
blamed for it, and the question of his trans- 
fer to another post had become a pressing 
one. In my first interview with my direct 
chief, the head of the Asiatic Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I was 
informed that it was intended to send me 
to Bulgaria as diplomatic agent and that I 


was to hold myself in readiness to proceed to 
my new destination at the first notice. 
This notice, however, never came, for rea- 
sons that I may be permitted to refer to 
here at some length, as they shed some light 
on the way such personal questions are 
often dealt with by foreign departments 
more or less everywhere. 

At the time of which I am speaking the 
activity of our diplomacy was still centered 
on the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula, and, 
of course, especially of Bulgaria. The post 
of representative in Bulgaria was therefore 
held to be of an importance almost equal to 
that of an ambassadorial post near one of 
the great Powers, and had naturally be- 
come the goal of the ambition of all the 
rising men—or of those who considered 
themselves entitled to rise—in the service. 
The result was a lively struggle for the 
possession of the coveted prize, which neces- 
sitated first of all the elimination of the 
candidacy of the supposed rival, who, as 
rumor would have it, already had the prize 
almost in his grasp. 

As I was not by any means anxious to 
have this prize definitely awarded to me I 
was a rather amused observer of the indirect 
efforts set on foot with a view to eliminate 
my candidacy for the post. The Chauvinis- 
tic, Nationalist and Slavophile press, rep- 
resented by the Novoe Vremia, naturally 
took a hand in the contest. First appeared 
a notice to the effect that in authoritative 
quarters there had of late been much talk 
about the impending appointment to the 
most important post in all our diplomacy, 
that of diplomatic agent in Bulgaria, of a 
gentleman whose only claim to such promo- 
tion consisted in his having acquired some 
knowledge of Japanese and perhaps of 
American affairs. 

A little later a similar note relating to the 
same probable appointment expressed pro- 
found astonishment at the choice for this 
particularly important post in a Slav coun- 
try of a man who, of course, could not be 
expected to possess any real understanding 
of or sympathy with the great cause of 
Slavdom, with which the fate of Russia is 
so intimately linked—evidently a delicate 
allusion to me. I do not know whether this 
press campaign had really anything to do 
with the decision of the Foreign Depart- 
ment after all not to appoint me to Bulgaria, 
but it certainly failed to serve the ambi- 
tions of those whose interests it was pre- 
sumably intended to promote. 

The appointment which was finally 
made was brought about by much less 
serious considerations, quite in harmony 
with bureaucratic usages as they prevail in 
all bureaucracies under the sun. The 
minister simply wished to appoint his son 
to the post of first secretary to another 
important legation, which necessitated the 
promotion of the man who occupied that 
post to some superior position. But no 
such position being at the [time available 
except that of diplomatic agent in Bul- 
garia, to which, for personal reasons, the 
gentleman to be removed in order to make 
room for the minister’s son could not be 
appointed, a third person had to be dis- 
lodged from his post and shifted to Bul- 
garia. This was done with unsatisfactory 
results, as the appointee who thus acci- 
dentally secured the coveted prize did not 
prove a success. 

Thanks to these combinations I was 
naturally left out in the cold, which cireum- 
stance, according to bureaucratic concep- 
tions of justice and equity, gave mea claim 
to some future preferment. Besides, I was 
sincerely glad to escape being mixed up, 
even in a subordinate capacity, in our 
Balkan policies, the aims of which I held 
to be not only ill defined but also practically 
unattainable and therefore apt only to 
draw us into most dangerous complications 
without any reasonable promise of substan- 
tial advantages to be derived from their 
realization. And so, as a matter of fact, I 
was not in the least disgruntled about my 
failure to get the appointment, the promise 
of which had been held out to me. Nor did 
I choose to adopt the attitude of injured 
innocence in order to accentuate the justice 
of my claim to compensation; but to the 
great astonishment, and probably delight, 
of the Foreign Office authorities, I applied 
at once for the post of consul general at 
New York, which had just become vacant; 
though a consular post was much below.the 
preferment I had an undisputed right to 
expect in the diplomatic line. 
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My application was, of course, imme- 
diately granted, and the more readily as its 
satisfaction extinguished my claim to com- 
pensation and created besides a vacancy in 
the diplomatic service which could be 
utilized for placating somebody else or 
somebody else’s friends or protectors. 

I have to apologize for having talked 
shop at such length, but perhaps the philo- 
sophically inclined reader will derive some 
amusement from a story which shows how 
bureaucratic human nature is very much 
the same all over the world. 

My appointment, though it seemed to 
put an end to my diplomatic career, gave 
me the chance, for which I had been yearn- 
ing all the time, of establishing my head- 
quarters in America, if not for good at 
least for a good long while. 


vir 


ED as a boy very much on James 

Fenimore Cooper’s delightful stories it 
had then already been my favorite dream 
of finding myself some day in the wondrous 
land that had been the home of Leather- 
stocking, of his friend the Big Serpent 
and of The Last of the Mohicans. When 
I grew older and began the study of Amer- 
ican history I was fascinated by everything 
that related to the heroic drama of that 
glorious struggle against oppression of a 
people to whom freedom was dearer than 
life. George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry 
were my boyhood’s heroes, and I could re- 
cite by heart the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. When some twenty years ago I read 
Weir Mitchell’s beautiful novel, Hugh 
Wynne—to my mind the next best his- 
torical novel after Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace—which reproduces so marvelously 
well and so vividly the atmosphere of those 
glorious times, it reminded me of the 
dreams of my boyhood and made me feel 
as if I had been living through those stir- 
ring events myself. In the little seaside 
town where I went to school an American 
consulate had just been established and 
the consul had raised a mast, from which 
waved the Stars and Stripes, in the garden 
of the cottage he had rented on the out- 
skirts of the town. After school hours 
instead of going home I used to steal away 
every now and then and run up to the 
American consulate to take off my cap to 
the flag that represented to my boyish 


.mind an emblem of I could not exactly 


define what, but which I felt deeply. 

The indulgent reader of these reminis- 
cences may be astonished to learn that such 
were the feelings of a Russian boy in the 
’60’s of the last century. But I can assure 
the reader that this particular boy was not 
the only one; there must have been hun- 
dreds of them in Russia, and surely many 
thousands in all Europe, who felt like this. 
Those were the days when the gigantic flow 
of immigration, which has helped so much 
to build up this country, was at its height. 
America was not only the land of promise 
and the blessed haven of refuge to the down- 
trodden and oppressed and hopeless, it was 
also the beginning of the realization of their 
dreams to the believers in a better future for 
mankind. And to think that in this happy 
land, which popular affection has christened 
“God’s country,” there should be found 
those who strive to undermine the Consti- 
tution—that most wonderful piece of work 
ever struck off by the hand of mortal man, 
as Gladstone said of it—the Constitution 
that has made the country what it is to- 
day, the country that bears in its womb the 
future of mankind; or that there should 
be*found those who dream of leveling this 
nation down from the pinnacle of glorious 
liberty to the abject depth of a tyrannically 
imposed equality, as preached by the Bol- 
sheviks, and that these people should find 
sympathizers and fashionable audiences to 
applaud their ravings—it is enough to make 
one feel as if the world had gone mad. 

I was speaking here of my boyish dreams 
and impressions, but when I had reached 
man’s estate and had begun to reflect 
seriously on the condition of things in 
Europe and here, especially after my two 
albeit short visits to this country, there was 
one thing that struck me most of all as 
being the true subconscious cause of my 
own longing, as well as of that of all the 
millions who had felt invincibly attracted 
to America, and it was this: The instinc- 
tive feeling that all the vexed questions, 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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was entirely reassuring. When at last, after 
two or even three days, if [remember rightly, 
of anxious waiting, the final result—ulti- 
mately decided by an extremely small 
plurality—was announced, the popular ac- 
quiescence all over the country was imme- 
diate, unquestioning and absolute. It was 
an inspiring spectacle to witness, the spec- 
tacle of a great people settling a momentous 
question of national life in a spirit of law- 
abiding, unquestioning submission to the 
will of the majority, however numerically 
insignificant. 

And this is the people to whom some 
self-seeking demagogues or deluded cranks 
venture to vaunt the superior merits of 
Bolshevism, a minority tyranny exercised 
over the unfortunate Russian people by 
a sanguinary band, partly of demented 
fanatics, partly of scoundrelly bandits, un- 
der the guise of a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

The newly elected President had to face 
a task of no little difficulty—that of form- 
ing his cabinet, of choosing the men who 
were to compose his official family. Under 
the two-party system, as practiced in 
England, such a task is simplified by the 
fact that both parties always have a suffi- 
cient number of statesmen in their ranks 
who have already held office before and 
are competent and prepared to take office 
again at a moment’s notice. In this respect 
the situation is different in the United 
States, where there is not and cannot be 
any such thing as an official opposition, in 
the English sense. When a political party, 
like the Democratic Party, has been out in 
the cold for a quarter of a century it is 
quite natural that there should be in its 
ranks a dearth of human material from 
which an efficient cabinet can be readily 
selected. 

Mr. Cleveland brought to this task of 
making up his cabinet his sound judgment 
and knowledge of men, and succeeded in 
surrounding himself with an official family 
of rare distinction in every respect, politi- 
cal and social as well as in regard to busi- 
ness efficiency. Such men as Mr. Bayard, 
Mr. Endicott, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Manning, 
and after his death Mr. Fairchild, at the 
head of the most important departments 
of the Government, were a credit not only 
to their party but to the nation, and power- 
fully helped to make the first Democratic 
Administration since the war an unquali- 
fied success. Mr. Cleveland possessed also 
another quality which characterizes a great 
ruler, that of knowing how to win the at- 
tachment and devotion of his subordinates. 
I doubt whether there ever was a cabinet 
the members of which were so sincerely, so 
unitedly and so lastingly devoted to their 
chief as President Cleveland’s official family 
showed itself after he had left the presi- 
dency. 

When the fourth of March was coming 
near we went to Washington to stay a week 
or so with the Struves, so as not to miss any 
of the expected inauguration festivities. 
We found there one of our dearest friends, 
the charming Mrs. X, who had come down 
from Boston for the same purpose. Both 
she and my wife had been most passion- 
ately devoted Cleveland partisans before 
election, though they had never set their 
eyes on him, and they were naturally 
anxious to see what their favorite candidate 
looked like. 

They succeeded in obtaining seats in the 
front row of the diplomatic gallery in the 
Senate chamber on Inauguration Day, and 
had an excellent opportunity of seeing both 
the outgoing and the incoming Presidents 
walking down the middle aisle and taking 
their seats on two armchairs placed di- 
rectly beneath the tribune of the president 
of the Senate. 

They moreover actually succeeded, thanks 
to the enterprise and energy of Mrs. X, in 
invading immediately after the inaugura- 
tion the sacred precincts of the White 
House and in being most graciously received 
by the President. 

Having witnessed the installation in 
power of the new régime, which took place 
in a way entirely auspicious from every 
point of view, we returned to New York 
and I resumed my duties as consul general. 

It was, if I am not mistaken, in the 
spring of that year that the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia became 
again strained in connection with a frontier 
incident in Central Asia. A certain General 
Komaroff, who was in command of a de- 
tachment of troops in Southern Turkestan 
near the frontier of Afghanistan, as a result 
of some trouble with the natives, had seen 
fit in order to punish them to cross the 
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River Kushk, at the frontier, and, on re- 
crossing the river, to establish a military 
post at a place of the same name but at the 
distance of some twelve miles from the 
river, as far as I can remember the cir- 
cumstances of the case. This particular 
point being at a distance from Herat of 
barely sixty miles, and the establishment 
of a Russian military post at this particular 
point being considered a menace not only 
to Afghanistan, a British protectorate, but 
also to India, a subject in regard to which 
English public opinion has always been ex- 
ceedingly touchy, this quite unimportant 
frontier incident caused considerable tension 
in the relations between the two govern- 
ments. There even was a moment when 
this tension seemed to be likely to bring 
about an openrupture. Fortunately, thanks 
to the firmness of the Emperor Alexander 
III and to the good sense of the British 
Government, this little misunderstanding 
was after a while settled to mutual satis- 
faction, and the danger of a possible war 
blew over. 

During the short period that this tension 
had lasted two little incidents happened 
which in the light of the relations now so 
happily established between the two great 
English-speaking nations appear to be 
simply ludicrous, but which, nevertheless, 
at the time served as an example of the 
persistency of international resentments in 
continuing to influence to some extent the 
popular mind long after the causes of such 
resentments have been removed or been 
almost forgotten. 

One morning when I was busy writing 
in my room at the consulate I overheard a 
voice in the outer office inquiring whether 
the consul general was in; and, upon being 
told that he was, the owner of the voice, a 
gray-haired gentleman of military bearing, 
came straight to my desk without further 
ado and said: ‘‘Excuse my intruding. I 
am an old soldier and have fought for the 
Union all through the war. Your country 
was ready then to help us. I have come to 
tell you if ever you go to fight the British- 
ers there will be hundreds of thousands of 
us to come and fight by your side, That’s 
all I wanted to say.” 

Having delivered himself of this declara- 
tion he walked out of my room without 
ever having given me the chance to thank 
him for the expression of his sympathy and 
to assure him that, as long as the Emperor 
lived, Russia would never go to war with 
anyone, least of all with Great Britain, with 
whom we had no really serious conflict 
of interests to divide us. 

The other incident happened while I was 
at a dinner given by my colleague, the 
British consul general, in honor of the 
captain of a British cruiser, who had ar- 
rived, probably for the purpose of watching 
the movements of a recently arrived Rus- 
sian cruiser anchored in the North River. 
While the consul general, the captain and 
I were enjoying a friendly chat after the 
departure of the other guests, over some 
whisky-and-sodas and Havanas, a sea- 
faring Irishman, by name, I believe, Cap- 
tain Boynton, who was the inventor of a 
rubber costume enabling a man to keep 
afloat in the water for any length of time, 
had let himself, dressed in his costume, be 
carried by the current down the North 
River until he reached the British cruiser, 
anchored in the Upper Bay, and profiting 
by the darkness of the night had succeeded 
in fixing a dummy torpedo to the side of the 
vessel without being observed. The pres- 
ence of that might-have-been-murderous 
apparatus was only discovered at day- 
break, so the story went. The next day the 
newspa2pers were full of sensational de- 
scriptions of Captain Boynton’s nocturnal 
exploit and more or less sarcastic com- 
ments on its success. But, then, those were 
times when Congressman Tom Ochiltree’s 
endeavors to ‘‘twist the lion’s tail”’ had not 
yet been relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 

In the summer of the same year I se- 
cured a few months’ leave of absence and 
we went home to St. Petersburg; and hay- 
ing obtained an extension of my leave we 
spent the winter there. When we returned 
to New York, in June, 1886, we were met 
at the dock by Mr. Iswolsky, first secretary 
of legation, and temporarily in charge of 
the legation at Washington in the absence 
of M. de Struve, who had gone to Europe 
to join his family. Mr. Iswolsky announced 
that he had the day before received a cable 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs order- 
ing him to return to St. Petersburg at once, 
as he was to be appointed diplomatic agent 
in Bulgaria, and.to turn the legation at 
Washington over to me to act as temporary 
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Chargé d’Affaires until the minis(er’s re- 
turn. 

In consequence of this arrangement we 
gave up a little house I had rented in New 
York in 18th Street, which was then still a 
fairly fashionable neighborhood, and moved 
into the Shepherd house, on the corner of 
K Street and Connecticut Avenue, which 
was then occupied by our legation. 

In those days it had not yet become the 
fashion to desert Washington for the sum- 
mer months, and all the official world, 
from the President down, as well as most 
of the legations, remained in town in spite 
of the truly tropical heat, rendered extraor- 
dinarily oppressive by the great amount 
of moisture in the air. President Cleveland, 
who had come to Washington as a bachelor, 
had just married, and after a very short 
honeymoon trip had installed in the White 
House one of the most charming hostesses 
the Executive Mansion had ever sheltered. 
Mrs. Cleveland, who was very young and 
strikingly handsome, shortly afterward held 
a reception for the introduction to her of 
the diplomatic body, usually a most tire- 
some function, which she carried off with a 
charm of manner and graceful dignity of 
bearing that filled us all with profound 
admiration. It was a veritable triumph of 
American womanhood and showed what 
the healthful naturalness, free from all 
self-consciousness, bred by the moral at- 
mosphere of America, could accomplish in 
enabling one so young to act with such 
perfect tact the most difficult part of con- 
sort to the chief of a republican state, a 
tact many a royal lady born on the steps 
of a throne might have envied her. 

We were suffering considerably from the 
unrelenting, and to us unaccustomed, heat 
and used to find some relief only in daily late- 
afternoon drives on the so-called Pierce’s 
Mill Road, meandering through the pic- 
turesque valley of Rock Creek. On these 
drives we used to meet very frequently 
the presidential couple taking an airing, 
like ourselves, after the heat of the day in 
the sweltering town. In this way we be- 
came perhaps a little better known, at 
least by sight, to the hosts of the White 
House than most of our colleagues. Or 
was it the kindly sympathy they felt for 
another recently married pair? Both the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland always 
treated us with marked friendliness. 

Later in the autumn I received instruc- 
tions to propose to the Government of the 
United States the conclusion of an extra- 
dition treaty. Influenced by the murder of 
the Emperor Alexander II, Russia had in 
1881 invited the Powers to hold an inter- 
national conference at Brussels for the con- 
sideration of.the proposal that thenceforth 
no murder or attempt to murder ought to 
be considered as a political crime. But the 
conference did not take place because 
Great Britain and France declined to take 
part in it. Subsequently Russia had suc- 
ceeded, in 1885, in concluding treaties with 
Prussia and Bavaria which stipulated the 
extradition of all individuals who had made 
an attack on the life of a monarch or of a 
member of his family, or who had com- 
mitted any kind of murder or attempt to 
murder. It was considered to be in the 
highest degree desirable that a similar 
treaty should be concluded with the United 
States, where many Russian revolution- 
aries, implicated in conspiracies or at- 
tempts against the life of the Emperor, 
were supposed to have sought and found 
an asylum. 

When I approached the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bayard, with my government’s 
proposal, I met with the frank and straight- 
forward admission that an attempt against 
the life of the head of the government or of 
a member of his family, when such at- 
tempt comprises the act either of murder 
or assassination or poisoning, should not 
be considered a political offense or an act 
connected with such an offense; or, in 
other words, an offense justifying a refusal 
to extradite the offender. The position 
taken in this matter by the Secretary of 
State had the entire approval of the Presi- 
dent, and, though falling short of the ex- 
pectation of our government, was accepted 
by them as satisfactory as far as it went. 

Nothing, therefore, stood in the way of 
the conclusion of the projected treaty. But 
the consideration of the various clauses of 
the treaty and the drafting of its text 
necessarily took some time, and it was not 
till the end of March, 1887, that the in- 
strument was ready to be signed. By this 
time M. de Struve, who had been de- 
tained in Europe on account of the severe 

(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Little did I dream then of the awful catas- 
trophe that human folly would bring down 
on our unhappy country, that would de- 
stroy a once great empire, shatter a nation, 
and in the general ruin and desolation 
swallow up millions of happy homes and 
deprive so many millions of us of the pos- 
sibility of providing for those we love that 
shelter and comfort which they have a 
right to expect and which it is our duty to 
provide. 

During the summer we made some little 
excursions, and also went on a week’s visit 
to our Boston friends in their seaside cot- 
tage at Pride’s Crossing, on the so-called 
North Shore, the summer resort of the 
wealth and fashion of Boston. I remember 
how, on one of those gloriously fine morn- 
ings when all Nature seems to smile and 
quiet gladness pervades the universe, we 
were lounging, our host and I, on the 
veranda overlooking the sea, comfortably 
stretched out on deck chairs, with a little 
table between us bearing refreshing bever- 
ages and the finest flavored Havanas, lis- 
tening to the soft breathing of the mighty 
ocean, our faces fanned by the gentle 
breeze wafted across the waters, the bearer 
of life-giving ozone—in a word, in a state 
of as perfect bliss as is but rarely attainable 
in this vale of tears—when the morning 
papers from Boston were brought in. 

Each of us grabbed hold of one with the 
eagerness of starving people who since the 
preceding evening have been deprived of 
indispensable intellectual nourishment. I 
had just unfolded the numerous sheets of 
the Boston Transcript when I burst out 
laughing. 

My astonished host inquired what it was 
all about. 

“Listen,” said I. “‘This is the beautiful 
sentence I have just hit upon in the column 
of what are supposed to be humorous para- 
graphs. It is a perfect gem. It runs thus: 
‘Whilst the Concord school of philosophers 
are discussing the question of ‘‘the what- 
ness of the when”’ the sensible citizen en- 
joys ‘the nowness of the here.”’’ Now if 
the author of this instructive paragraph 
did not mean us two I wonder where he 
could have discovered a couple of more 
sensible citizens.” 

And then we remembered the pleasant 
days, some five years before that, when he 
and his wife had paid me a visit in Japan, 
when we used to go out sight-seeing and we 
two would be quietly resting on some rock 
in the shade of a century-old evergreen 
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tree, puffing away at our cigars, while Mrs. 
X. would be investigating the mysterious 
interior of some thousand-year-old temple, 
greatly shocked at our imperviousness to 
the lure of antiquity. 

_ ‘“Weren’t we then,” said I, ‘just enjoy- 
ing ‘the nowness of the here’ like a couple 
of real sensible citizens?’’ Alas, of us two 
only one is left to enjoy “the nowness of 
the here”; and for how long? 

The winter season of that year and that 

of the following one—the last two seasons 
under the Democratic Administration— 
were particularly brilliant and animated. 
The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Whitney, 
and his attractive wife knew how to make 
of their house a popular center of society. 
Though their great wealth naturally facili- 
tated their task of entertaining, all those 
who had the privilege of knowing them in 
those days in Washington will, I think, 
agree with me when I say that their great 
social success was entirely due to their 
personal charm and sunny disposition. 
_ Part of every winter we used to spend 
in New York because M. de Struve, during 
the last illness of his wife, would return from 
Europe to join his post every year for two 
or three months. But our headquarters 
was always in Washington, where we had 
quite a circle of friends, not by any means 
confined to one political party only, since 
we had had the good fortune to inherit, so 
to speak, the friendships formed by the 
Struves with many of the leading families 
belonging to the Republican Party, which 
was in power in their time. 

Among personal incidents during my 
stay in Washington I remember a discus- 
sion I once had with a distinguished econo- 
mist under peculiar circumstances. I had 
come to call on one of my friends who held a 
high position under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and found him engaged in a 
lively conversation with three or four men 
on economic subjects. One of his guests, an 
elderly, gray-haired, distinguished-looking 
man, whose name [ did not catch when 
being introduced to him, was holding forth 
on the merits of bimetallism. It was some 
time after a distinguished statesman and 
world-renowned orator had on a solemn 
occasion launched forth the celebrated 
PRA: ““Mankind crucified on a cross of 
go KL 

Now having been not only bred to but, I 
would almost say, born to the worship of 
orthodox economic ideas, such economic 
heresies have the faculty of acting on me, 
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He was grateful to Adeline for enduring 
his worry. Yet sometimes, lying awake in 
the morning, he resented her very comfort- 
ing. Didn’t she thus keep him content with 
petty tasks? Oh, he was little, he sighed! 
He who should have been a competitor with 
the great ones, with Remsen and Curie, was 
of the common people. The more he de- 
voted himself to satisfying Adeline’s friends 
by choosing correct ties and smart adjec- 
tives, the more he betrayed himself as being 
at heart what the back country called “‘just 
folks.” And never, while the gods of the 
colony watched him, could he relax into 
happiness in his work, his wife, his children; 
never could he be satisfied with being com- 


mon. 

It would have been better, he felt, had 
he totally failed. He wouldn’t have been 
bound to his world of well-fed stupidity. 
He wouldn’t have been ridden by a suspi- 
cion that—without knowing it, without 
doing anything so picturesque as signing 
documents in blood—he had sold his soul 
to the devil of mediocrity. 

Thus the fretting Leyland at forty-three. 
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LL winter his task had been to find a 
more permanent varnish for motor 
cars and he sagged with the discouragement 
of not having found it. His ingenuity was 
worn out. He could think of no more meth- 
ods, no more formulas. He watched him- 
self grow nervous. The first sign that he 
noticed was his failure to react to the tu- 
multuous coming of April. His step did not 
spring nor his chest expand to the good air. 
The sunshine was merely a bother to tired 
eyes as it glared on the papers on his desk. 
Then he saw how much too much he was 
smoking. He took a cigarette without 
knowing that he was doing it; was aston- 
ished to find that he was smoking; furi- 
ously threw the thing away; resolved not 


to smoke again till after dinner—and ten 
minutes later found that another cigarette 
had sneaked out of his case, got itself lighted 
and insinuated itself into his fingers. 

He realized that he was worrying about 
nothing in particular and everything in 
general; about going to the dentist, about 
the number of Victory Bonds to buy, about 
the duty of having a neglected acquaint- 
ance out to the house for dinner. Ten 
minutes after he had caught a train he dis- 
covered that he was worrying about not hav- 
ing time to catch it. He worried about not 
having mailed a letter that he knew he had 
mailed; and when he had laboriously satis- 
fied himself he worried about not having 
addressed, stamped and signed it. 

One-third of the time he was fleeing to 
Adeline for solace; one-third he was won- 
dering whether her solace wasn’t a stupe- 
fying poison; and the rest of the time he 
gave to admitting that this was hard on 
her—which gave him a chance to worry 
about worrying her. 

Desire for the colony was bothering him. 
He could be serene there—even in poverty. 
And was it too late for him to begin the 
vague big work? He smelled the ocean 
wind and hot hollows among the manzanita 
bushes. Silver-fretted mountains seemed 
to laugh at him for speculations about hav- 
ing mailed letters. He saw himself running 
to Fischer, Soulier, the Tiddenhams, Max 
Toinans. Through the spring rains, when 
his stodgy back yard was by an early morn- 
ing mist turned from smugness to mystery, 
he looked down from the sleeping porch and 
fancied that garage and lawn and clothes 
posts were gone; that he was tramping the 
rough, waving, salt-scented grass above the 
ocean with a girl beside him. 

Adeline knew that he was discontented; 
she babied him and gave him lamb chops 
with fresh peas. But she was not one of 
those exasperating superior people who are 
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when propounded in my presence, like a 
red rag on a bull; and when I heard the 
word “bimetallism’”’ I had my fighting 
blood up at once, being of a somewhat 
combative temperament. So I engaged ina 
most animated discussion with the gray- 
haired gentleman and perhaps may have 
let myself go as far as to speak of the 
“silver lunacy.’”’ However, after a pro- 
longed and, of course, resultless discussion 
we parted company with the friendliest of 
handshakes. 

When the gray-haired gentleman had 
gone the host said to me: “‘Do you know 
whom you have been tackling on the subject 
of bimetallism?”’ 

I said: ‘‘No; I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Why,” said he, “it was Mr. Dana 
Horton himself, the great apostle of bi- 
metallism!”’ 

I must own I felt rather ashamed of 
having obtruded my amateurish views on a 
scientific specialist and was afraid I might 
even have offended him. However, the 
next day he sent me a collection of his 
pamphlets, asking me to read them care- 
fully and then give him a chance to renew 
our discussion. When he came to see me he 
explained that he had been much interested 
in our discussion and would be particularly 
glad if he could convert me to his views, 
because if I would report in the sense he 
would have wished me to, that might per- 
haps prove helpful in advancing the cause 
he had at heart, inasmuch as the Russian 
Government—contemplating, as he had 
heard, a reform of the Russian monetary 
system—might perhaps be influenced in 
some measure in favor of bimetallism, 
whose triumph in such a case would be 
assured. 

I could only say that even supposing 
Mr. Witte, our Minister of Finance, to be 
quite innocent of any deeper knowledge 
of the science of political economy, he 
would, as far as I could judge of his per- 
sonal character, be inclined to resort to 
some clean-cut solution of the question of 
monetary reform—say, in favor of a single 
gold standard, or even of silver, rather 
than to some half-hearted compromise like 
bimetallism. 

Subsequent events proved that I had not 
misjudged Mr. Witte’s intentions. A few 
years later he succeeded in placing the 
Russian currency on a solid gold basis. 

“ Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


too stupid ever to lose their tempers. When 
on successive days he complained because 
they never went out in the evening and be- 
cause they were going out this evening, she 
snapped: ‘‘You’re perfectly impossible! If 
you don’t wish to go—don’t. I’m going.” 

She marched to the door and stood on 
the porch drawing on her gloves so that he 
would have a chance to catch her. Which 
of course he innocently did. 

They talked it over when they returned, 
but as “‘it”’ was nothing more definite than 
his desire to be twenty-three at the age of 
forty-three they didn’t make any large de- 
cisions; and the next evening, feeling that 
this was an entirely new and interesting 
question, he complained because they never 
went out in the evening. 

All the while he knew how absurd he was. 
It was because his wife was nearer to him 
than anyone else; because she was a part 
of him and he of her that he plagued his 
own self in her. Only, he whisperingly 
asked himself, if she had been Ilka, would 
he have had to plague her? 

A small ludicrous thing made the break. 
Neighbors came in one evening. He was 
glad enough to see them, but he hadn’t fin- 
ished the paper; he was in the midst of a 
delightful account of political graft; and 
while the talk labored through the first po- 
lite queries about the children, he picked 
up the paper—just to peep at the end of the 
story. Through the paper he could feel 
Adeline rustling with displeasure. 

When the neighbors had gone she said: 
“You weren’t very polite.’ 

“What do you mean?’’—knowing per- 
fectly what she meant. 

“Reading when they came in.” 

“Well, they knew I was glad to see ’em 
without my shouting about it! And I didn’t 
want to see ’em anyway! Walshman is a 
bore and his wife is worse.” 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Truck activities the truck express 

idea has been given prominence. The 

quick response of business men to 
this phase of Ship by Truck suggests the 
presentation here of further data recently 
secured through the Firestone Ship 
by Truck Bureau. : 


EF previous considerations of Ship by 


For example, Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Flint, Mich., have offered a valuable 
suggestion in the establishment of 
warehouses or’ freight stations used 
in common by the truck express 
companies entering these cities. This 
permits convenient handling of 
through shipments and provides prompt 
transfers from one truck line to 
another. 


The question of economy has been 
raised. in some quarters. Ship by 
Truck seems to be offering lower rates 
to the public than might be supposed. 
A case in point, is the investigation 
made of rates out of New York City, 
disclosing the fact that to many points 
in the state, in Connecticut, in New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, the truck 
express rates are lower than the rail- 
road rates. 


Lower rates may not always be 
obtainable through Ship by Truck. 
But the shipper will realize the fact 
that the extra speed, convenience and 
adaptability of the truck express sys- 
tems may be had at the same or little 
more than prevailing freight rates. 
And the shipper gains a certainty of de- 
livery, an elimination of goods damaged 
in transit, a lowering of boxing costs, 
and a favorable impression on his cus- 
tomers that could be obtained in no 
other way. 


Reports are coming in to the Akron 
office of the Firestone Ship by Truck 
Bureau showing with what enthusiasm 
business men’s organizations and entire 
communities are aiding the develop- 
ment of truck express lines. 


Macon, Georgia, recently arranged a 
Ship by Truck demonstration day to 
test the truck express idea. Four truck 
trains, one train to a route, moved 
100 tons of goods to towns within 50 
miles of Macon. The demonstration 
was an education to merchants of the 
smaller towns as well as to shippers in 
Macon. A saving in time of from 1 to 
10 days was accomplished. 


The Chamber of Commerce of York, 
Pennsylvania, seems to have an unusual 
record in spreading the knowledge of 
truck lines, routes and schedules among 
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Glance at Its Present Performance 


By Harvey S. Firestone, President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


local business men. Among other things, 
a transportation map has been prepared 
which shows Ship by Truck routes to 


the immediate towns surrounding York, 


and also to Pittsburgh on the west, as 


Firestone Ship by Truck Bureaus are now 
in operation in the following cities: 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fargo, N. D. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Great Falls, Mont. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minot, N. D. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Call up your Local Bureau for Names of Lines, Rates, 
Schedules and Other Information Regarding Truck Shipment 


and Its Future 


far north as Buffalo, eastward to Phila- 
delphia and New York, and a route 
south to Baltimore and Washington. 


Detroit has proved that refrigerator 
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(Continued from 
Page 99) 

“They are very 
good friends of mine 
and I won’t have you 
criticize them!”’ 

“You criticize my 
friends enough! If I 
didn’t absolutely de- 
mand it you’d never 
be polite to poor old 
Bolton—heart of 
gold a 

‘Crude, jocular 
old ——” 

Seltemisnatean b1t 
worse than Mrs. 
Walshman with 
her confounded 
co 


Me 

After ten minutes 
of diplomatic incivili- 
ties regarding the 
Walshmans, the rector and 
the sales manager of the 
paint corporation, Ley- 
land banged the ash re- 
ceiver on the table and 
roared: ‘‘Then the way 
you called me down for 
wearing a cap last Sun- 
day! I have something _ _ 
more important to think about than 
pleasing the Opendykes with my 
clothes!” 

“You might tell me what it is!” 

“T’m glad to have you admit that! 
You think my chemistry is about as 
important as bricklaying. You haven’t 
the faintest fi 

“‘Oh, I know, dear! I didn’t mean 
that. But really you irritate me so. 
What is it you want, anyway?” 

She put it so directly that he was startled 
out of observance of the technic of domestic 
squabbling and actually said what hemeant: 
“T want to get off by myself and think!” 

Instantly he was frightened. She had 
always accompanied him on journeys. To 
suggest a vacation was like demanding a 
divorce. 

“You want —— You mean you want 
to go away without me?” 

“Why—yes, I do!” 

“Well, I think it would be a very good 
thing. We’re fond of each other, but we do 
need arest. If you wouldn’t be lonely fe 
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HE steady business man who sat in the 

smoking compartment of the California 
Pullman and talked about the paint mar- 
ket seemed guiltless of desire for the luxury 
of martyrdom. But he was asking himself 
whether he was not going to give up his po- 
sition and risk poverty for his family in 
order to work for an obscure and certainly 
ungrateful millennium. And he was ex- 
cited with the adventure of it. 

He had not told the Pasqual colony he 
was coming. He would surprise them. 

He stayed for a day in San Francisco. 
The papers must have known something 
about his experiments in dyes, for a Banner 
reporter recognized his name on the regis- 
ter and came up to tell him what to say 
about America’s independence of German 

‘industries. The reporter was cordial. Ley- 
land asked him if he knew any of the boys 
who had done newspaper work on the Coast 
twenty years before. 

Oh, yes! There was Max Toinans. He 
was back on the Advertiser as city editor. 
No, Max didn’t seem to have done much 
with writing fiction. And Mr. Leyland 
knew him? Well, well! He was going 
to have luncheon with Max and he’d tell 
him Leyland was in town. Probably Max 
would send a reporter round to see him. 

Leyland always laughed at publicity, but 
it is a fact that he waited at his hotel till 
two o’clock to be interviewed by one of 
Max’s young men. That would be amus- 
ing—the supercilious Max, who had never 
taken him seriously at the colony, recog- 
nizing him as a personage, sending someone 
to ask his high opinions. 

But Max didn’t send anyone to ask his 
high opinions. 

At two Leyland strolled out, found the 
Advertiser office. He did not care to be 
interviewed. The thrill of that was gone. 
He wanted to see Max Toinans for himself. 
Good old Max, with his contempt of slat- 
ternly writing! He remembered how Mrs. 
Tiddenham, during the one week when she 
pursued palmistry as a life work, had pre- 
visioned Max in a London study with high 
ceilings and a bust of Beethoven, writing 
essays about art and George Moore. 


He Did Not Rave—the Shaggy 
Olid Man; 
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He climbed paper-littered stairs to an 
airless room filled with typewriters, news- 
paper files and cigarette smoke. In a coop 
beyond he saw Max—gray now, with 
wrinkles like parentheses beside his mouth, 
yet somehow unchanged. Max was busy; 
did not look up. Leyland waited, sit- 
ting on the edge of a table, wriggling 


with the glad, 
boyish thought: 
““Won’t Max be 
excited when he 
sees me here!” 

Max trotted 
out, glanced at 
Leyland, said in 
amannerneither 
angry nor interested: ‘‘Oh, hello, Leyland! 
Heard you were in town. Still teaching 
chemistry?” 

“Yes, I’m still in chemistry. But not 
teaching. How goes the work?” 

““You can see that I’m on it.’’ 

“Well, I did want to have a glimpse of, 
you, old man.” 

“Yeh! Glad you came in. Come in see 
us again.” 

Leyland wanted to demand: ‘“‘My dear 
sir, what has there been in your flaming 
welcome that’d make me ever want to see 
you again?’ But he smiled idiotically, 
mumbled, shook hands with the ecstasy of 
insincerity and fled downstairs—down to 
the street of strangers. 


He Beamed on 
Leyland Like a Father 


Wa 


HE train reached Pasqual, the station 

for the colony, in early evening. Ley- 
land had rarely recalled Pasqual itself and 
he looked indifferently at the familiar build- 
ings—the dumpy restaurant where he had 
always breakfasted, the drug store where 
he had bought magazines, the pier from 
which the kelp boat had set out. 

He started for the colony on foot. He 
passed adobe houses with sagging upper 
balconies and a dwarf Chinatown where 
black and vermilion posters were strange 
against the shuttered walls of prim wooden 
houses. Beside a garden wall topped with 
old Spanish tiles was a new. cement and 
fire-brick garage. He left the roaring of the 
garage and swung into valley. In, the twi- 
light he climbed a dusty road between a 
grove of dark and priestly pines, guardian 
figures from an island of the dead, and an 
open field where the bronze-green foliage 
of scrub oaks was lost in downy shadows. 
From the summit he looked back across 
the reaching bay. Out of the wide dimness 
of it clean white lines flashed from the home- 
ward rolling waves. The pounding of the 
breakers was lulled and even the hilltop 
breeze wasgentle. Along the horizon slipped 
a flush of rose that deepened to carmine 
and vanished. 

Peace descended on him from the colored 
dusk. He was smiling. He plunged into a 
remembered footpath that skirted groves 
and secret tiny pastures, in a dark fra- 
grant world, silent save for the patter of 
rabbits, the fall of a pine cone. He walked 
quickly, proud of recalling the twists of 
this old short cut. 

He felt a wholesome weariness, an inter- 
ested appetite. He came out of the gloom 
of gnarly cypresses and saw the lights of 
the colony—of home. 

They would be so surprised; so glad! 

_He clattered up the steps of the commu- 
nity dining room, stopped, quieted him- 
self, stepped into the room—after twenty 
years. He was safe. He had begun his 
life anew. 
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He saw the artistic Tiddenhams; Soulier, 
the agnostic; the gardening Miss Barge. 
Their faces were so wistfully and oft re- 
membered that he found no changes in 
them, no grayness or sagging flesh, but only 
their unaltered selves. 

But he realized that he knew no one else 
here; that the dean, good old Fischer, was 
absent; that most of these fervent gossip- 
ers were strangers to him. And he realized 
that Mr. Tiddenham was looking at him, 
nodding indifferently; that only Miss Barge, 
the unpoetic, was waving to him in greeting. 

He started for her table. A minute ago 
he had thought less of her than of any other 
in the colony; now she was dearest to him. 

He stopped to greet the Tiddenhams. 

“Oh! Why, it’s Ross Leyland! This is 


‘so nice,’ yawned Mrs. Tiddenham, while 


her husband grunted: ‘Oh, didn’t know you 
at first! Going to be here for some time?”’ 

“T hadn’t planned —— Say! Can’t we 
have a regular old-time picnic while I’m 
here?”’ 

The Tiddenhams looked at each other as 
though nice people didn’t talk about pic- 
nics, and the husband said doubtfully: 
“Why, uh, why, we might think about 
having one!” 

“Well, I’ll see you later.” 

He came to Soulier, who stopped a ges- 
ticulatory discussion long enough to stare 
at Leyland and mutter: ‘‘Why, hello! 
Back in God’s country, eh? Drop into my 
cottage sometime.” 

Neither the Tiddenhams nor Soulier had 
suggested his dining with them. 

Abashed as an intruding freshman, Ley- 
land stumbled to Miss Barge and in her 
found a lean comfort: ‘‘ Welcome back, 
Ross! Glad to see you. Sit down and have 
supper. Where you bound for?” 

Her friendliness was genuine, but she was 
not—like the others—a licensed dealer in 
optimism. She talked of mammoth onions 
and asked questions about dyes as though 
she regarded factories as respectable. 
Fischer—it- was his inspiration Leyland 
needed! And Ilka! 

““Where’s Fischer?”’ he asked. 

“Probably home. He usually cooks for 
himself now.” 

““T—don’t suppose Ilka is here?’”’ He 
told himself not to be disappointed—and 
he was duly disappointed when Miss Barge 
chirped: 

“No, she’s up in Oakland. Almost never 
comes down here any more.” 

And that was all they had to say. Miss 
Barge and he did trade words about coal- 
tar products and phosphates, but he was 
waiting for her to show that she was wait- 
ing for him to go; and when she tactfully 
tried to glance at her watch he leaped up, 
said nice things about being glad to see 
her, and fled. 
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But you try to hide it by being contemptu- 
ous. I came to you with respect*-wonder- 
ful chance for you! For the first time a 
grown-up person was willing to listen to 
you. All right. I was punished for going 
to professional idealists for ideals. But it’s 
cruel and unusual punishment to have to 
hear the kindergarten lessons of Solly 
Ebert!” 

He was enjoying himself. He felt that 
he was a motion-picture hero facing bandits. 

Miss Barge murmured: ‘You're right, 
Ross. This Ebert boy is rather trying. But 
do you know, you were a lot like him when 
you were here as a boy. You were sweet 
and eager, but dreadfully condescending— 
especially to me.” 

Gravely: ‘‘Then I was a fool indeed! 
Oh, what’s the use! What’s the 


use!” 

All the cheap delight of easy defiance was 
gone. He was sick of the unpleasant scene. 
He rushed out of the room—toward Pas- 
qual, toward the train, toward home and 
the tenderness of Adeline. He was rimmed 
round by a cup of jade and gold and living 
blue, of ancient hills and waves reborn each 
sparkling minute; but to him it was a 
painting of which he was weary. 

He thought brokenly: ‘‘I want to see 
Ilka before I go East. I’d like to touch her 
hands. I’ll go up to Oakland and surprise 
her. No! She’d be like the others. I'll 
leave that one illusion.” 

He laughed. 

“Was I like Ebert when I was a young- 
ster? And all these years I’ve been remem- 
bering myself as a bloomin’ star-browed 
acolyte and wanting to go back and be— 
that noisy nuisance! Solving the compli- 
cations and compromises of real life by ignor- 
ing them! I’m glad I’m Our Mr. Leyland 
of the Galway Paint Corporation! I’ll get 
the kids some curios in Chinatown and go 
back and—I’ll take Adeline a mandarin 
coat. Good-by, Ilka! I’m glad I’m not 
going to see you. Because I want to go on 
remembering you!”’ 

He was proud of himself for doing so well 
with renouncing all dreams forever and 
ever—till he looked back for the last sight of 
the mountains. Then it tediously started 


all over again and he was as anxious to go 


and be inspired by Fischer as if he had never 
thought of it before. And he was hungry. 
He had bolted in the middle of luncheon. 
He wished that without losing any of the 
pleasure of being vulgar and rude he might 
have postponed it till after luncheon. And 
the food at the Pasqual hotel was bad— 
very bad. 

He sulkily turned in at the restaurant 
where he had boarded as a cub. 

The spherical figure of Madame Luquin, 
the restaurant keeper, was familiar but un- 
interesting. Helounged to thelunch counter, 
drawled: “‘Coffee and small steak, please.’’ 

Madame Luquin dropped her head as 
she stared at him; then shrieked: “Well, 
well, well! So you didn’t think I’d know 
who it was! You thought you could fool 
the old lady! Why, we was just talking of 
you the other day—saying there’d never 
been a livelier boy in town. And my! You 
knew so much! Pa! Come see who’s here! 
Pa!” 

Her tuft-bearded little French husband 
popped out of the kitchen, peered, yelped: 
“Rows Leylant!’’ He shook Leyland’s 
hand while he yammered at an invisible 
assistant: ‘“‘Pete! Run by the drug store! 
Bring Mr. Dohengy and Cap’n Catty. Tell 
them there’s an old friend here.” 

The word “friend’’ seemed to Leyland 
the thing for which he had crossed half the 
continent. And he hadn’t even remem- 
bered their names! Along with the Luquins 
he had forgotten Mr. Dohengy, the drug- 
gist, and Cap’n Catty, skipper of the kelp 
boat. They had not forgotten him. They 
pounded his shoulder. They were sure that 
he had a bank account and a “‘fine wife and 
children who talked just like their daddy.” 
They hung about him, eager to smile at 
his jokes, triumphant in his suecess—which 
had suddenly become real success. 

M. Luquin snorted: ‘‘Mamma and I, we 
always say you make good. You are not 
like those silly chumps at the colony.” 

Somehow Leyland did not. defend his 


friends then—nor when Captain ’ Catty © 
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added: ‘‘Those highbrows! Wouldn’t have 
one of ’em on any boat of mine. You were 
a pretty good seaman, Ross—for a farmer!” 

Madame Luquin wailed: ‘Don’t let this 
boy run away from us again! Cap’n, ain’t 
you going to take him out for some aba- 
lones to-morrow?” 

“ip am so!” roared the captain. And he 

ld, 

Leyland stayed at Pasqual for three days 
without once returning to the colony. He 
told himself that these people loved him 
because he was of the common people; 
and that it was good to be common and 
to cease blaming himself for not being an 
archangel. He wasn’t going to Oakland 
to see Ilka. No! And on the third day, as 
he strode up from the wharves whistling, 
he came on Ilka in the dusty Pasqual street 
and stopped—shaken. 

She was the same impulsive fairy child. 
A half block away he was conscious of her 
lips and eyes. He tried to be defiant; to 
look at her casually. He—would—not— 
be—condescended—to! 

She came swiftly. She raised a clear 

voice in: ““Why! My dear! They said 
you’d gone!”’ 
_ He was her slave! Twenty years van- 
ished, She was the little tender moon of 
evening; she was all that was delicately 
bright and most precious and inalienably 
his. Adeline was an intruder and factory 
laboratories were absurd. Still he tried to 
save himself, He asserted that Ilka’s round 
face was pudgy and heavy now; that her 
brown cheeks had turned sallow and her 
firm neck became stringy. And it didn’t 
matter! She was Ilka! He was slipping 
his arm about her shoulder, which fitted 
contentedly into the curve of his elbow. 

“You dear thing!’”’ she whispered. 

““Have you remembered me?” 

“So often! But you’ve never thought 
of me!” 

“Only about once a day!” he sighed. 

‘And you with a wife and children, they 
tell me.” 

“Yes, but And she’s a particularly 
nice wife. But you—you’re you, Ilka!”’ 

‘Am I? That’s consistent of me.” 

““And you’ve never married?” 

“No, but I think perhaps I’m going to 


ce Onl 

“Why don’t you accuse me of being 
faithless, Ross?”’ 

“Stop mocking me, dear! Do you know 
that we two should have been married?” 

A voice—perhaps not of conscience but 
of common sense, of the habit of being a 
member of working society—was shouting 
at him: “Stop it! You’ll be sorry! You 
love Adeline, and Ilka will be like the rest 
of the colony.” 

But while he noted the voice he was de- 
manding: “‘Isn’t it true? Don’t you get 
tired of dancing?” 

“Dance? I? Heavens, I don’t dance! 
I just try to teach dancing. And I don’t 
even invent steps. I steal them from others. 
Yes, I’m a failure, like all of us at the 
colony—except you.” 

They had, without planning it, wavered 
down the street to the long blank beach. 
They linked arms; they talked without 
embarrassment; when they glanced exam- 
iningly at each other it was with no peep- 
ing curiosity but with the quick smiles of 
reunited friends. 

At her mention of the colony he edged 
into the story of his misadventures there 
and ended: ‘“‘Was I a fool? Or were they 
beastly?” 

She curled on the sand; he was at her 
feet rocking, his hands about his knees, 
while she mused: 

‘Neither! They demand perfection, so 
naturally they’re critical; and naturally 
they can’t live up to their own demand. 
You have no right to sneer at them because 
they can’t see much beauty in washing 
frying pans; but they have no right to 
sneer at you because you can stand wash- 
ing ’em. They’re the voice of conscience 
and you're the clever hands. You’re a real 
person and they’re fairy folk. And I—oh, 
I guess I belong with them!” 

It was what he had found out for himself, 
He was common people, like Captain Catty 
and Madame Luquin—and Adeline! Very 
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well, then. He’d better escape. Ilka would 
merely make him unhappy. She was the 
brown-breasted nymph in the brake and he 
the puffing mortal lover, following a path 
where lurked scummy pools and death. 
He’d say a nice brotherly farewell now and 
pack and catch the next train and 

“‘Let’s get some lunch and tramp off 
down the coast!’ he cried. 

Yen Vets l?’ 

Which was the end of sensible reflections. 
They raced to Luquin’s; bought sandwiches 
and a bottle of milk; tramped side by side 
down the beach, strained up a cliff, brushed 
through poppy stems thick among the 
heather; and—not quite so quickly as 
once—climbed the first of the gray dry foot- 
hills to the shade of a scrub oak solitary in 
a tilted field. They looked down to the 
purple-streaked ocean and the roofs of the 
colony bungalows like glistening plates of 
metal among the shaggy pines. They bus- 
tled about spreading the sandwiches on a 
sheet of newspaper. They laughed a good 
deal and he kissed her fingers and their 
puppylike dashes kept them from think- 
ing. But when luncheon was done they 
sat staring, too conscious of each other for 
laughter. 

“Why didn’t you answer my letters?” 
he quavered. 

“Why didn’t you go on writing?” 

“Why should I have?” 

“Dear, it’s dangerous for two people like 
us to start the whys. Either we’ll quarrel 


or 

“T’ll kiss you.” 

“Per-haps! And that Oh, it’s not 
that I’m puritanical! It’s just that we’ve 
learned to be quiet and to work. I’ve done 
some decent things with my pupils, even 
if Ihaven’t proved to bea creator. In that 
I’m like you; not like our frenzied friends. 
We may have sold our dreams, but it was 
a good and a sweet thing we bought—the 
chance to be quiet and work. And so & 

“Tika, not to interrupt you, but do you 
know that I love you?” 

Suddenly, terribly, she mourned: ‘‘ Don’t! 
I’ve wanted you so much! Wanted you 
back! Hoped you’d write! All this 
Is it twenty years? It can’t be! I didn’t 
know what train you were going to take 
that day and Iran away; and when I came 
back you were gone. Ross! Don’t go 
back! Not right away! Stay with me a 
week or two! We’ll ride down the coast 
road and explore the back country. It 
won’t hurt—them. Your wife—I’m sure 
she’s very nice indeed; and my man, the 
one I’m engaged to up in the city, he’s 
comfy and he adores me. He’s one of the 
people you can always reach when you 
suddenly want to phone ’em. But they’re 
notwe. They’re outsiders. Stay with Ilka!” 

Then all the complications, the musings, 
the retreats of conscience were gone and it 
was fear that held Leyland. In fear they 
stared; their eyes confessed the shared and 
communicated fear. 

He did not discuss it. He sprang up. He 
said hastily: “‘Yes,I’d like to. But I won’t! 
Quiet and work—that’s what we’ve bought. 
If we throw that away we still won’t have 
the dreams back; we’ll just have nothing. 
T’ll race you to the bottom of the hill. I 
know now what’s been weakening me all 
these years of half working—that’s kept 
me from contentment with being the de- 
cent common folks that I really am. I’ve 
been in love with you! And I thought it 
was ideals, the memory of Fischer and the 
colony and these hills! They! It was you! 
Now I’m safe, because I know what to 
fight.” 

She reached up her hands, still small and 
childish and plump and soft; she kissed 
him and said: “‘Yes! I’m sorry! Come!” 

They returned sedately, talking about 
how badly Tiddenham painted—for a good 
painter; they were commonplace and 
slightly dull. They parted with a hand- 
shake too firm to mean anything. In one 
hour he was on the train. 

All through his packing he had been 
afraid that, once he was gone from Ilka, he 
would want to leave the train at the first 
stop and run back to her. But he found 
himself unable to picture her clearly. He 
was—without trying to—recalling Adeline 
and the children. And suddenly he was 
thinking of the formula for motor-car var- 
nish. He was busily scratching down let- 
ters and figures. He was humming. He 
felt anew power. Youth was that day gone 
from him; youth and its enchantment of 
unreality. But in exchange for it he had 
the resoluteness and contented acceptance 
of fate that marked his first hour of ma- 
turity. ° 
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“How many truck-builders are using worm-drive?” 
This is a question so frequently asked us that we decided 
to answer everybody at.once in this advertisement.. 


urthermore, we wanted to check 
h statement made by the editor 
f ‘Automobile Topics’? after the 
as automobile show. 


_ ,—“And perhaps the strongest impression 
ade by the truck show in Madison Square 
arden and the big Armory across the 
reet is that it was a show of worm-driven 

cks. There were worms everywhere, 
1 trucks big and trucks little. To be 
ire there were many worm-drives at the 
st truck show; but to-day there are many 
e, and it needed the bringing together 
Ja representative aggregation of machines 
drive home the fact that the silent screw 
is established itself to an extent that is 

mewhat startling.’’— 

Automobile Topics 
February 15, 1919 


Comparison of the Types of Final Drive Used by 
264 Builders of Commercial Cars. 
from %-ton light delivery to 10-ton heavy tractor. 


264 BUILDERS 


WORM DRIVE 


INTERNAL GEAR 61 
BEVEL 28 


’ CHAIN 


WORM and CHAIN 

WORM and INTERNAL 

WORM and BEVEL 

DOUBLE REDUCTION 

SPUR BEVEL 

BEVEL and CHAIN 

DOUBLE REDUCTION and BEVEL 
BEVEL and INTERNAL 


SPUR 


Capacities 


117 BUILDERS 


So we made up a list of 264 builders of 
commercial vehicles. We included every 
name we could find from six different 
sources, for we didn’t want some one to 
pop up and say, “Your list isn’t fair 
because it does not include the So-and-So 
Company.”’ 

At the same time, we knew many of 
these 264 so-called truck-builders were 
not real. So we checked our list and 
reduced it to 145—representing the 
live ones who are real factors in the 
industry. 

Then we made up two charts (repro- 
duced below). Look at them and draw 
your own conclusions. 


Observe that even when every ques- 


145 LIVE BUILDERS 


WORM DRIVE 


INTERNAL GEAR 


BEVEL 


WORM and CHAIN 


tionable name is kept on the list worm- 
drive is nearly double its next com- 
petitor. And that when we consider 
only real truck builders, nearly 3 times 
as many use the worm as use any other 
form of final drive—and that worm-drive 
users exceed all others put together. 

What reason can there possibly be 
except. the demonstrated efficiency and 
durability of worm-drive trucks in the 
six years they have been in service? 

NOTE—The original list of builders 
with form of drive used by each will be 
supplied to anyone interested on appli- 
cation to— 


= THE 
TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE COMPANY Oy 


Detroit, Michigan 


Comparison of the Types of Final Drive Used by 
145 Builders actually in business today. Capacities 
from %-ton light delivery to 10-ton heavy tractor. 
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the southeast again and pounce on them 
before they could draw one free breath. 

Hour by hour the chief went padding fore 
and aft, digging and rummaging to save a 
barrel here and grind one out there. He lost 
two tons by an overflow while pumping 
from one tank into another. It was his 
heart’s blood. He shrieked blasphemy at 
the boson and deck engineer for daring 
to turn steam on a winch. Steam was oil. 
He cut it off from the rooms, from the 
steam tables. Food came up cold. Finally 
he cut it off the coffee urn at night and the 
graveyard watch went coffeeless. He had 
his ear ever cocked for the hiss of steam— 
the serpent hiss. : 

“He thinks he can help himself out by 
being hard,” said Stark bitterly. Elmer 
had found him in his room, still studying 
madly for his master’s papers. 

“Tt’s all grist to your mill,” the old cadet 
said soothingly. “I was noticing just now, 
she can’t get out of her own suds. She 
didn’t make ten miles for the watch and 
what she did make was sideways mostly.” 

Without warning, the chief engineer 
thrust his head in. Involuntarily the eye 
of the grim mechanic coasted to that line 
of black crosses marching across the face of 
the mate’s calendar like a line of soldiers. 
The days were dropping astern fast. 

“T’ve just come from a talk with the Old 
Man,” Haskins began throatily. ‘He told 
me to tell you that we have decided to 
pump a thousand tons of sea water in on 
top of that sand in the after hatch. That 
will sink the screw so that it can get a bite 
on the water. We're getting nowhere.” 

“Well, every man ought to take to the 
boats once in his life,” said Stark’s boy, “‘if 
only for the experience.” 

“Who talks of taking to the boats?” 
cried the chief. 

Stark looked at him thoughtfully, as if 
questioning his soul before shaping a can- 
did reply. His hair stood up like red fur 
and crackled when he put his sinewy square 
hand through it. He was full of force; full 
of fighting force. 

“Personally I am ripe for anything,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘All I need is experience.” 

It was true that he would risk body and 
soul to wring one added drop of experience 
from this glorious if exacting profession. 

“You can’t frighten me,” the chief re- 
plied heavily. But he sucked his lips in; 
for the words he had heard were not of good 
omen and Stark’s boy he knew in his heart 
was strong on seamanship. “I know well 
enough you are in no hurry,” he added 
with a ghastly grin. He stumbled out and 
slammed the door in their faces. 

“Skewered !”’ pronounced Elmer gravely. 

“Do you suppose he will do it?”’ queried 
the mate. ‘‘That would be nothing short 
of punishment for this ship. A man who 
would give her that sort of treatment 
would throw rocks at his grandmother.” 

““Ain’t he jest the man to think of pump- 
ing loose water into a ship’s hold for bal- 
last? I never heard of anything so foolish. 
He hasn’t got what sense God gave to the 
goose.”’ . 

“Tt will make her as drunk as a lord in 
my opinion,’’ said the mate slowly. ‘‘She 
won’t stand up under it. He’ll whittle her 
righting levers down to stumps. It’s the 
luck of this ship. Worst of all, once it’s 
aboard there’s no pumping it out. The 
bilge pumps can’t suck it through that bed 
of sand aft and I wouldn’t rig a siphon in 
this sea.” 

“Let’s sleep on it.” 

“T know him. He would sink this ship 
if need be to keep me out of Sade’s arms,” 
cried the mate with a dangerous glitter in 
his eye. 

“What’s the use of you hard-up Chris- 
tians lighting into each other like a 
thousand of brick the way you do?” said 
Elmer. 

“He’s at it already,” hissed Stark’s boy, 
leaning forward with his ears cocked. 

All that night he heard the stroke of the 
sea pump like the pulse of blood in an 
over-driven artery. By morning the ship 
was quivering to the mad rush of a thou- 
sand tons of sea water in the after hold. A 
change had been effected in the period of 
her roll. It was lazier and more uncertain. 
Foaming cross seas laved her, every 
seventh wave dropping on the hatches. 
The screw was deeper sunk, that was true; 
but to offset this gain the wind began to 
get up again—ireful buckets of it. The wet 
cycle was on them again, chain lightning 
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and a blue-black sea. Just after sunset, 
the chief officer got a sight of Vega, blazing 
over a puffy mass of viperous cloud, the 
wind then yelling on the beam and rapidly 
getting round ahead of them again. 

When he went into the Old Man’s office 
with the result of his observation George 
Haskins was lounging on the red divan. 
There were dark circles under his eyes; he 
looked as if he had not slept for a week. 

‘“Where do you put her?”’ he questioned 
feverishly. 

“Fifty-eight west longitude,” said the 
mate. 

‘““Way to the east’ard again,’ groaned 
the engineer. ‘‘And breezing up again. 
Hear that Kingston suck when she rolls! 
He’s losing his vacuum again. There goes 
the fire pump on the other side. By gad, 
I’m glad I’m in this thing only for the du- 
ration of the war!” 

The captain, who was drawing pictures 
of what looked like old-fashioned spiral bed 
springs on the corner of his work chart, an- 
nounced suddenly: ‘‘We can cut off sixty 
miles by making for Newport,” executing 
with a flourish the tail of his theoretical 
cyclone. 

“Bermuda will be dead south of us by 
to-morrow noon, sir,’”’ said the mate, meet- 
ing the engineer’s agonized gaze contemptu- 
ously. 

George Haskins, bending over the pilot 
chart of the North Atlantic, pricked his 
horny thumbs with the dividers. 

“Bermuda!” he groaned. ‘‘Anything 
but that! I hear they hoist oil aboard in 
barrels there.”’ He put a black thumb 
mark down on that island as if to blot it out 
of physical existence. 

The Old Man tapped the chart gently 
with his parallel rules. 

“‘Bermuda,” he said, leaning forward. 
“T had let Bermuda get out of my mind al- 
together.” 

“T have never forgotten Bermuda for 
one instant,’ returned the mate steadily. 
“And I can say this, sir: The weather 
conditions have been extraordinary for this 
time of year in this latitude. Unprece- 
dented! It would certainly be no disgrace 
torun to Bermuda. Have you noticed that 
the worst of these blows have come at us 
out of the north and west?” 

“That’s true,” said the captain politely. 
“You think that if we edge more to the 
south ——” 

“Tt’s hard to say of course. But to go on 
until we are dead in the water, stone cold 
in the rooms, no steam, a whistling nor’- 
wester blowing us into a heap and then to 
yell for a tug—well, frankly, I wouldn’t 
like the look of that. No, for myself, I 
have never stopped thinking that Bermuda 
was going to be south of us in case of 
trouble. We have no sails, you know, and 
no towing lines either. To put out a sea 
anchor and wait would make us a fat piece 
of salvage; or next door to that.” 

It was true in every word. The Gulf 
Stream to a low-powered steamer steaming 
against it in the face of adversity like this 
was a sort of marine bad lands; and even if 
they should cut across it successfully an- 
other and worse surprise might be waiting 
for them on the other side of it—a tigerish 
nor’wester jumping down their backs as 
cold as ice and relentless as Fate. A plain 
perishing proposition. 

“As like as not,” said the Old Man, who 
was coming round to the demon theory of 
winds, “‘if I headed for Bermuda the wind 
would blow out of the south hard enough 
to snatch hair out of a bald man’s head.” 

“You said a mouthful that time,’”’ mur- 
mured the chief, lifting and letting fall his 
big hands. His eyes were fixed on the vase- 
like proportions of the skipper’s spittoon. 
His voice fell on their ears as lonely as a 
bell sounded by action of the sea. 

“Still most of these winds have got round 
to the north and west of us before blowing 
hard,” insisted the mate. 

“That is true,” said the captain quietly. 
His calm face betrayed nothing of his pur- 
pose. 

“Tf he goes to Bermuda the ship is mine,” 
thought the mate. 

“Tf he goes to Bermuda the jig is up with 
me,” thought the engineer. 

All three went out on deck together. In 
this short time the whole look of things had 
grown ominous. A high sea was already 
running, rocking higher with each gust. A 
misty radiance of spume was thrown out of 
those running chasms; they came close; it 


was like looking down an open throat. The 
pressure of the wind against the high free- 
board of the empty ship kept her leaning 
down to starboard. 

The chief watched that rising sea with 
the sick horror of a man who sees his wound 
break out into a fatal bleeding. 

“T wouldn’t undertake to say what 
might happen now if he loses his vacuum 
again,’’ he muttered between his teeth. 

Stark, colliding with Elmer in the saloon 
alleyway, hissed vengefully: “I have put 
a crimp in him this time. I said nothing 
but what was policy either.” 

They took the bridge together. An im- 
partial eye might have thought that it was 
no longer a case of gusts and semicyclones, 
but the great storm itself drooping over 
them with its black heart bent on slaughter. 
These white-crested, black-green legion- 
aries swarming to the assault out of the 
dirty snoring gulf knew no pause; and the 
Judkins grunted under the blows like a 
malleted ox. 

“This will take the gimp out of her!” 
the old cadet howled into Stark’s ear. 

The Old Man put out his head to ask 
mildly: ‘‘How is she on this heading?” 

“‘Comfortable,”’ answered Stark. 

Like the chief, they were unconsciously 
laying hold of words that nurses use with 
a sick patient. 

‘Tf the wireless brings forward a weather- 
warning slip, let me have it at once.” 

“Ves: sir: 

The door of the chart room slammed. 

He meant to gamble on the weather then. 
If a south wind was predicted he would hold 
on like grim death—that was plain—in the 
direction of Newport. But all the time the 
note of the northwest wind, rising, rising 
in their faces, hurled in their teeth frag- 
ments of elemental speech: “‘You would 
try to go to Newport, would you? Hey? 
Whee-ee-ee! You pitiful little bit of tin, 
Tl show you! I’ll shoulder you! I’ll pick 
you up and throw you down again until 
your gizzard is loose. Try this one! Take 
that! Ha, hooroo! You shake, you shud- 
der, do you? That’s only a beginning! 
That’s only a taste of what you will get if 
you keep on heading for Newport!” 

Elmer later told the Tall Stove Club, in 
conclave assembled: ‘‘She got well lathered 
that night. I never see such a limber ship 
either. She rode jest about like that buck- 
board that I used to drive over the Back 
Road to the station twice a day in my 
younger days. ’Twas teeter, teeter, teeter 
the whole blessed night.”’ 

Elmer had finally discovered to Stark’s 
boy something mysterious in the run of the 
water along the stream line of the ship. 
There was no regulation to the sea at all; 
and it seemed to him as if she kept stum- 
bling and falling down into some kind of 
chop hole. The ship didn’t rise, but the 
water fell away from her just the same as if 
you had poured it out of a pitcher from a 
second-story hedroom. 

“That’s queer; almighty queer,” Elmer 
said. “I don’t understand that.” And this 
very lack of understanding reflected more 
credit on his seamanship than complete 
understanding would have done. 

“There’s no gainsayingit’sa dirty night,” 
he said about midwatch. 

Indeed, the black horizon was so dense 
that the dirty forepart of the ship shone 
snow white and spiritlike there, as if it had 
been picked clean. The Horace Judkins 
sobbed, panted, buckled; swung aloft in 
skillful and terrifying curves; sank—whirl- 
ing down like a bird with a crippled wing. 
She was in the grip of a white cyclone. The 
sea frothed under a discharge of giant hail- 
stones. It steamed in vast sheets. The 
arch of the sky was lost in the ugly nearness 
of the storm pocket. 

At its height Stark whirled on Elmer, 
shouting like a maniac. 

“Here’s our jinx back on us again!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘This telemotor is on the blink. 
Wheel hard over and the helm amidships. 
She’s falling off every minute.” 

The words were not out of his mouth 
when she received a jolt that staggered her 
like a short-arm jab from a well-conditioned 
pugilist. She reeled and wilted under it. 
The two officers flung out their arms and 
groped for stanchions. A sound went 
through her of things creeping, crawling, 
sliding, clumping over. Half a dozen acid 
drums in the forward hold were beating 
like a set of tom-toms in the hands of mad 
medicine men. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
and he never thought he was well launched 
upon it till he had passed this point. 

“You didn’t say nothing about that 
weather report then, Elmer?” Zinie Shadd 
would interpose. 

“Not a whimper. I said to myself: 
‘South winds is south winds, but silence 
is golden, as the Good Book says; and what 
they don’t know won’t hurt them a particle; 
and it may do a certain young woman of 
my acquaintance a whole lot of good.’ 
There are times, Zinie, when you can’t stop 
to think what you owe it to yourself to say, 
on account of what you owe other people.” 

It turned out that what was worrying the 
engineer was the behavior of the water he 
had so thoughtfully pumped into the after 
hold. They made their way through the 
engine room into the ’tween decks. This 
echoing cargo space steamed like the crater 
of a voleano, where the cold sea water had 
vaporized by coming in contact with the 
warm engine-room bulkhead. The lining 
of the empty ship gleamed with sweat. At 
their feet a thousand tons of green water 
went frolicking. 

“Tt looked to me like the bottom had 
dropped out of everything,’’ was Elmer’s 
testimony on the subject. 

This hold was divided on its bottom into 
two compartments by the shaft tunnel, 
whose arch, made of lapped-steel plates, 
just rose out of that mass of tumbling 
waters like the back of a sea serpent. In- 
side it revolved the shaft itself—the spinal 
cord of the ship, its life nerve. This tunnel, 
rising to a height of seven feet and dividing 
the water into two equal lakes, was now— 
in Stark’s opinion—all that kept the ship 
from turning over. 

Heavy planks had been buttoned to the 
skin of the ship to protect her against cargo 
thrusts. This dunnage the loose water had 
lapped down; it charged this way and that 
and George Haskins was afraid it would 
ram his vent pipes. These pipes, which ran 
down into his fuel-oil tanks and allowed 
them to give off surplus gases, were vital. 
If any one of them should be cracked salt 
water would rush down into the oil; it 
would form pockets there, the fires would 
die out under the boilers and the ruin of the 
ship would be complete. 

“Well, sir,” said Elmer, ‘“‘there those 
two—father and son, you might say—were, 
having a heated argument as to which one 
of them was to send his men down there to 
cover those pipes; and they got right up 
on their toes toward the larst of it—when 
the Judkins give an everlasting roll and 
down she went to starboard. It seemed to 
me by the sound as if every dish in that 
ship must have gone, and there the water 
was pouring over that shaft tunnel in a 
steady stream. 

“Now if that warn’t enough to trans- 
mogrify a man don’t say a word. I knowI 
as good as give myself up for gone; and my 
best hope was that I was going to spend 
eternity singing round the throne. I see 
Pearl’s face stand out just as plain, and 
seemed like she knew what a predicament 
I was in and was anxious to takea hand. I 
went right back to our wedding trip, stand- 
ing there on the little edge of nothing, and 
little things come back to me, don’t you 
know—one after another—that I hadn’t 
thought of for years; like that time Pearl 
and I had our argument over which church 
to send the ehildren to, for instance. 

“And there she hung, and Stark’s boy 
and George Haskins had their arms round 
each other’s necks like long-lost brothers, 
jest clinging on. Well, it was comical, I de- 
clare if it wasn’t! I should have had to 
burst out in their faces if it hadn’t been we 
were situated jest as we was. And right on 
top of that I heard this awful crash in the 
engine room. I haven’t heard such a com- 
motion since that night the steeple on the 
Methodist church fell down into Aunt Sue’s 
back garden. 

“Stark’s boy sings out, ‘You’ve rolled 
the engine out of its bed now and I hope 
you are satisfied.’ 

“Now you can imagine what a start that 
would give a man, coming out of a clear 
sky. I went cold all over, the way a man 
will when somebody is walking on his grave. 
Old Haskins was mad as a wet hen, but he 
couldn’t have told his knee from his elbow 
if anyone had arsked him. 

“Come to find out, it warn’t the engine 
that had gone. ’Twas a bunch of spare 
bearings weighing thousands of pounds 
apiece that had shifted. Another twenty 
feet and they would have gone clean through 
the side of the ship and not made any more 
account of it than if it was so much tissue 
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paper. But along in there she begun to 
come back along, an inch to a time, but still 
she had a scandalous list on her. It was nip 
and tuck there for a time, I can tell you. 
The skipper told me himself later that he 
was standing on his own door waiting, and 
he showed me the dent in the deck above 
that lovely-looking spittoon of his made 
traveling up the starboard wall.” 

Elmer had in fact found the Old Man 
staring at the clinometer on the flying 
bridge with a dubious eye. 

““We’ve got to get her tail up to this wind 
or over we go,” he said, catching sight of 
Mr. Higgins. He had already sent two of the 
mates and all the sailors into the forward 
holds in an effort to right the ship by 
shoveling the dry sand 
there to port. 

Her tail up toit? That 
would have her heading 
for Bermuda! Then the 
Old Man was still in igno- 
rance of thesesouth winds. 

“How would it do for 
me to try my hand at a 
sea anchor?” inquired 
Elmer. 

“Good idea! Get the 
gun crew to help you,” 
snapped the Old Man de- 
cisively, “‘and take every- 
thing in sight.” 

The Horace Judkins in 
fact had begun to look 
like a seagoing one-hoss 
shay; and desperate rem- 
edies were quite in order. 

Elmer grinned and 
waved his hand past his 
ear reassuringly. At a 
word from the com- 
mander of the armed 
guard the gun crew 
tumbled out of their fore- 
castle. Now the Bar- 
nacles, as they were 
affectionately called, had 
been the victims of an untimely 
accident. Their quarters were 
forward in the very nose of her. 
Every time she hung out over a 
head sea they were forced to 
grip their bowls of soup hard. 
A moment later plates and cups 
spun into the air like tiddledy- 
winks; but first they described 
a graceful flourish in the air as 
if the stem of the ship were the pen 
point of an old-fashioned scroll writer. 
The last of these jolts, coming just be- 
fore the Judkins fell off into the trough 
of the sea, had flopped the fire extin- 
guisher out of its bracket. This perverse 
instrument, coming down bottom side 
up, played a generous stream of acid 
and bicarbonate of soda on them be- 
fore they could close with it. 

They were now as white as ghosts. 
Their clothes, their hair and even their 
eyebrows were white. 

“T’ll be hogswizzled!’’ whistled the 
old cadet. ‘I’ve heard of hair turning 
white after one night’s work, but when it 
comes to a man’s pants getting in the 
same predicament, he must have been 
scared!” 

“Tf they ever get me aboard this wagon 
again,’ growled the forward gun captain, 
“they got to burn the brush and sift’ the 
ashes to find me.”’ 

“Come on now, you hoodlums!”’ bel- 
lowed Elmer. ‘Into the main deck space 
with you and snake out that awning there 
is there! If it hadn’t been for yours truly 
it would have been at the bottom of the sea 
by now.” 

Elmer’s glorious chance for working in 
the odds and ends was now at hand. The 
gun crew, with whoops of joy—for to those 
romantic souls even the prospect of being 
drowned by an overturn had in it some- 
thing gently pleasing—dashed through an 
iron door and picked up the awning where 
it lay like a limp python. 

“Take it adrift, boys!’’ sang out the old 
cadet lustily. He stroked the canvas with 
loving fingers. ‘‘Open it out! In with you 
again, all of you, and fetch out those 
broken booms! I’ll teach that boy to throw 
things away!” 

The Barnacles, who had had nothing to 
do for months on end but primp and soap 
their hides and shoot craps, now shouldered 
the enormous boom fragment with a rous- 
ing cheer; but the ship was just then heavy 
hit and fell away from them. A thousand 
devils of lead swarmed in that boom as the 
slant of the deck increased. The Barnacles 
tugged and strained, seeking rivet heads in 
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the deck with fervent heels; for nothing 
else stood between them and the deep sea. 

In half an hour they had all. the broken 
cargo booms laid side by side on the canvas. 

Thereupon Elmer called upon them for 
iron junk to throw in on top. The idea of 
the thing was this: The drag—thirty feet 
in length and shotted with iron—was to be 
towed astern, where it would float sub- 
merged. Since—if rightly weighted—it pre- 
sented no surface to the wind it followed 
that the empty ship would drift faster than 
the drag, and so would swing her stern to 
it and ride easily on a following sea. Such 
was the theory—a theory which all seamen 
know and but few have put to the test with 
ocean-going vessels. 


The Barna- 
cles brought 
pieces of chain, 
broken castings, 
a length of pip- 
ing. It was not 
enough. 

“Go into the 
machine shop 
and bring out 
what you find!’ roared Elmer. Rain was 
falling again; his Barnacles were barely 
visible through hanging sheets of water. A 
blow on the port side like a mine blast was 
succeeded by a brilliant explosion of white 
foam amidships. A trembling of her plates 
with their love-tap rivets succeeded, which 
warned the old cadet that he had no time 
to lose if he meant to get her out of the 
trough any other way than bottom side up. 

The chief roared like a bull at that inroad 
on his possessions, but the Barnacles heeded 
him not. They tore down spare parts from 
the walls; they seized up giant spanners; 
they all but plucked up the lathe by its 
iron roots. 

“This ain’t no time to be treading on 
eggshells with the engineers,’’ cried Elmer. 
“Thank your lucky stars, George, if I don’t 
go to picking junk off the main engine. 
Maybe another time you will think twice 
before you pump a ship full of loose water. 
You got a lot to answer for, George, here 
and hereafter.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


a calm, so I didn’t see any harm in trying 
to buy it off in a storm. So what did the 
Old Man say then?”’ 

“He wanted to know if we could get the 
thing back out of the water and I told him 
no,”’ continued Stark’s boy. 

*“And you were right again. Nor all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t—in a sea like that. So then what 
occurred?” 

“Why, the Old Man says, ‘The devil of 
it is we’re headed for Bermuda.’”’ 

“That’s the unfortunate part of it,’ 
agreed Elmer. 

“So we’re shaping the course for Ber- 
muda,” concluded Stark’s boy. ‘“‘He would 
never try to force her round into this sea 
with the foolish rig we have got for a steer- 
ing gear, and we are leaking too bad to hang 
on here. She has lost a peck of rivets this 
one watch.” 

“You got to take off your hat to Chris- 
topher Columbus,” mused Elmer. ‘“‘I don’t 
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know how he done it in that little contrap- 
tion of his. So now Sade has got to suffer 
in silence another week of Sundays.” 

_ The mate’s eye glistened with a stern and 
joyful light. He bent toward Elmer mas- 
terfully. 

“The best of it is, Haskins has knuckled 
under,’”’ he whispered. ‘He was just in 
here saying, ‘I guess the girl will be glad to 
see us this time.’ Wouldn’t you call that 
throwing up the sponge?” 

“I would call that biting the dust.’’ 

“Things have fallen out just the way 
you predicted somehow. I am as good as 
master of this ship this minute. Master!’ 
Stark’s boy looked round him with wonder 
in his eye and added: 

“Without knowing it you did me quite 
a favor by taking that cold bath just when 
you did.” 

Elmer looked earnestly at the mate across 
ared-and-white checkered tablecloth strewn 
with jelly, cheese and coffee grounds. 
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He passed through. Patricia followed, 
turned on the threshold and favored Phineas 
with a terrible smile. 

“A bientét, mon ami. We shall meet 
again.” 

She went out. Phineas slammed shut 
the door and sprang aside in case of a bullet 
through it. But no shot was fired. He 
waited a moment, heard the front door 
slam, then stepped to the salon window and 
looked out. Their two dark figures were 
moving down the street in the direction of 
the car which he had seen on the next 
block. Patricia looked up and waved her 
hand. 

“Good night,” she called. 

Weak of knee and the lights dancing 
before his eyes Phineas went to Olga and 
lifting her as best he could half dragged her 
into the salon, where he laid her on the 
divan. Though it was evident that she was 
profoundly drugged her condition did not 
impress him as alarming, for there was color 
to her lips, her hands were not too cold, and 
the action of her heart and her breathing 
were labored but fairly strong. 

Phineas loosened all that might hamper 
respiration, then covered her withasteamer 
rug and her long fur coat and opened the 
windows. 

He hunted for a telephone, but there was 
none in the apartment. Naturally he 
wished to avoid publicity and did not dare 
leave the place for a minute’s time. It was 
possible that the pair, whom he had bluffed 
Into nonresistance by his threat of the 
police, might suspect this and slink back. 
Unquestionably they had some vital reason 
for wishing to get possession of that curious 
chunk of enamel, though this could not 
have been their motive in drugging Olga, 
who had been told by Simondson, the 
society pawnbroker and expert in precious 
gems, that it was of no appreciable value. 

It was probable, Phineas thought, that 
Patricia had found reason to suspect Kara- 
koff as being the head of the smuggling 
system and the person who had been in 
Durand’s room and carried off the precious 
contents of the safe. She may have rea- 
soned that he would not be apt to place 


these with the listed articles of his stock in © 


the big safe of the store, but in his private 
one upstairs. The scheme, then, was pure 
and simple burglary. She herself would 
stay in the apartment with Olga, force 
champagne upon the girl, persuade her later 
that they had both drunk too much, while 
the “ count,’’ an expert cracksman no doubt, 
furnished with Olga’s latch key, would go 
through Karakoff’s dwelling. Perhaps also 
they had hoped to find this chunk of enamel, 
on which they seemed to place such value, 
with the other loot. Olga’s possession of 
it at that moment might have been mere 
accident. 

Convinced that this must be the true 
solution Phineas felt infinitely relieved. For 
in sucha case Patricia would have been care- 
ful not to drug Olga dangerously. A fresh 
inspection of the girl seemed to corroborate 
this. She looked and breathed more like a 
lovely sleeping child than a person under 
the influence of a powerful narcotic. There 
was an exquisite infantile quality in her 
face which stirred Phineas deeply; roused 
his fine protective instincts and a sort of 
tenderness. This was the second time that 
he had stepped between this girl and harsh 
usage. It gave him a curious proprietary 
sense, 


It occurred to him as he watched her 
slow breathing that perhaps he ought to be 
making some effort to revive her, slapping 
and shaking and forcing strong coffee down 
her throat. But common sense prevailed. 
As long as her condition remained good, 
why not leave her in peace to sleep off the 
drug as much as possible? He had not the 
slightest intention of running the risk of 
leaving the place until broad daylight with 
life and movement in the streets. His 
strategic position was all that could be de- 
sired. From where he sat at Olga’s side 
nobody could enter that little apartment 
without his official safe-conduct. 

Two hours passed. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood a clock struck three. Olga’s 
condition was unchanged, so far as Phineas 
could ascertain. Her breathing was a little 
longer, less labored. He drew back the 
coverings and laid his ear over her heart. 
It was pumping along like a good little 
motor. Phineas felt her hands and feet. 
The latter seemed cold to his touch, so he 
went into the kitchenette, heated some 
water on the gas stove, filled the champagne 
bottles and placed them where they would 
do some real good. Then with the Yankee 


practicality which was his birthright he - 


proceeded to make some coffee that would 
have curled the hair of a Javanese, and ate 
the grilled sardines. 

He put on his overcoat and sat down at 
Olga’s side to wait for the day. This did 
not prove tedious because he had for con- 
templation the beautiful girl and his not 
unpleasant thoughts. Studying the per- 
fect childish face with solicitude he was 
inclined to think that Olga might have 
passed gently from the influence of the 
narcotic into a natural sleep; precisely as 
Patricia had intended, perhaps. She did 
not look like a person drugged and Phineas 
did not believe that it would be difficult to 
rouse her when the time came. 

This vizil began to have a curious effect, 
the drawing out of a newborn tenderness. 
There is something in the bedside watching 
of a stricken person which does this to one 
of kindly soul. The physician has it, and 
the nurse. The “buddy” feels it keenly; 
even an enemy may feel it for a stricken foe 
whom humanity forbids him to abandon to 
his fate. It is perhaps the strongest of all 
instincts next to the maternal, and for the 
simplereason thatit approachesthat. Often 
it leads to love, parental, filial or that which 
makes the world go round. 

It was perhaps a combination of all three 
which now began to stir and burgeon in 
Phineas. He had been really stirred by 
Olga’s naive declaration, because he could 
not help but feel its absolute sincerity. 
Coming at that time when nearly disil- 
lusioned of previous taken-for-granted ideas 
on friendship it was as though on passing 
from the interment of something he had 
felt to be immortal a strange child had 
offered him a rose. 

He had not taken the flower, but neither 
had he declined it. Olga had kept it for 
him. Ina way she had offered it again that 
night when in her growing distress she had 
turned her hand upward to clasp his, and 
this curious object which seemed to have 
been on the verge of precipitating slaughter 
had slipped into it. ‘Oh, Phaebe—I—I 
feel so queer.”’ The plaintive appeal had 
probably saved them both, nerved Phineas 
to strong action, banished his dread of 
devils like an exorcism. 
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“Tf you ain’t your mother all over 
again,” he murmured. 

“And I got the satisfaction of knowing 
that I didn’t lift my hand to hold her 
back,” said the mate. ‘‘My conscience is 
clear.”’ 

“Well, that’s the great thing, when all 
is said and done.” 

“But it was certainly a narrow squeak 
for me. If you had only so much as sus- 
picioned that we were going to get south 
winds you wouldn’t have been such a sap- 
head as to stick that drag out aft, would 
you, Elmer?” 

“Tt does seem as if I would have known 
enough not to—if the circumstances had 
been explained out to me,”’ mused the old 
cadet. 

“It’s a miracle,” said Stark’s boy. 

“So was the Song of Solomon,’ replied 
Elmer ina reverie. ‘‘But in my opinion it’s 
jest another case of where the price has 
changed on horseshoes.” 


What sort of talisman could this thing 
be? Phineas took it from his pocket and 
examined it curiously. Patricia, that she 
werewolf whom that afternoon he had in 
his simplicity endowed with the soul of 
Javert, had said that it was the shackle ina 
chain of evidence against a traitor. 

Be that as it might the turbid coagulum, 
which looked like the slag from a crucible 
of enamel, was not much of a shackle. It 
struck Phineas that such a thing of no 
beauty but containing potentialities of mis- 
chief had better be destroyed. 

He took out his pocketknife and trying 

the point of a blade found that it scratched 
to steel, with some difficulty, where appar- 
ently impure. He gave it a smart tap with 
the back of the knife. A tiny spicule 
chipped off. No precious stone could be 
scratched by steel or laminate from a slight 
rap. He cupped the thing in the hollow of 
his hand and dealt it a smarter blow. The 
lacquerlike stuff shivered on the surface, 
split off in flakes from a harder nucleus 
beneath. He rapped it again, and the blue 
muddy cortex seemed to exfoliate, to peel 
away; and as it did so there flashed from 
his palm a pale blue lambent flame. 
_ It flared in his eyes—pure, dazzling, 
incandescent, like the freed soul embodied 
in millions of tons of inanimate matter 
concentrated in a glorious gem. Dazed, 
bewildered, almost frightened, he gripped 
at it, turning its many facets, and tongues 
of fire leaped out between his fingers. 
Dominating them was the blue, but won- 
drous tones and overtones of blue, which 
ran a chromatic scale undreamed of by 
artists. And the stored fire had taken a 
mountain, a volcano to produce. 

Phineas stared at this prodigy aghast. 
He recognized it from the description given 
him by its legitimate owner. Rosenthal too 
had given him its quality. 

“Tf you should r-reach up in der sky some 
br-right night in der tropics, and haul down 
a star vat tinkles long blue tongues of 
flame—vell, that is the Sultana!” 
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Nee beautiful dawn was breaking on 
the artificial crags of Manhattan. The 
late-winter sunrise was a little slow to in- 
vade South Grove Street. Perhaps it felt 
that there was still plenty of time in that 
quarter. 

Olga stirred beneath her furs. Phineas 
cocking his head alertly caught a murmur 
to the effect that she was not yet ready for 
her coffee. The words were Spanish, but he 
understood. She was telling Karakoff’s 
Filipino butler that he was bringing her 
coffee too soon. Phineas had shut the win- 
dows and Patricia’s apartment was redolent 
of coffee; fifty-fifty coffee—which is to say, 
half coffee, half water, by bulk. 

Phineas smiled and shoved his automatic 
back into his pocket. Since undressing the 
Sultana and gazing impassioned on her 
nudity he had sat the rest of the morning 
with his pistol in hand, rather expecting an 
attack by storm. This not having hap- 
pened he had come to the conclusion that 
crooks were really cowards at heart. 

Olga turned on her side, opened her eyes 
in a deliberate way and stared at Phineas as 
though not at all surprised to see him there. 
This to the intelligent observer would seem 
to indicate that he had been the companion 
of her dreams. Patricia’s drug must have 
been potent and swift of action, but pure, 
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for it left no trace of lethargy or mental con- 
fusion. Naturally enough the girl gazed 
round the room in considerable astonish- 
ment and, as her faculties cleared, with a 
good deal more of this at Phineas, who 
smiled at her cheerfully. 

““Phcebe—what’s happened to me?” 

“Drink this and I’ll tell you. How do 
you feel?” 

“All right. But everything looks a little 
blurred and there’s a queer, sweetish taste in 
my mouth. It seems as if I’d been asleep a 
week.’’ A crimson flush crept up into her 
face. ‘‘I had the most wonderful dreams— 
beautiful places; and flowers and every- 
thing in bright gorgeous colors; and— 
and sts 

She stopped, let fall her eyes, looked sud- 
denly abashed. 

“Go wash out that taste and bathe your 
face and then drink this coffee,’ said 
Phineas. “‘Then I’ll tell you all about it.” 

Olga obeyed. ‘‘Hashish,’’ thought 
Phineas to himself. He had once read 
something about the action of cannabis 
indica and remembered the mention of 
pleasurable color dreams and the sense 
of long elapsed time as the most pro- 
nounced effects of the drug. Trust 
Patricia to administer something subtle 
and out of the ordinary. No crude and 
dangerous knockout drops for this fin- 
ished artist in crime. 

When Olga returned he saw that she 
was in the grip of an overwhelming em- 
barrassment. As the girl saw it she must 
have succumbed to the champagne, 
spent the night on the divan in drunken 
sleep with Phineas acting as special 
attendant, Patricia being evidently 
called away on some imperative errand. 
Shame overpowered her, filled her eyes 
with tears of mortification. She felt 
that Phineas was lost to her forever. But 
he did not leave her long in distress. 

“Cheer up, Olga. It’s not your fault. 
That rotten pair doped your cham- 
pagne. They are crooks, expert thieves 
and safe breakers. Their object was to 
get you and your father out of the 
apartment so as to go through it. Rosen- 
thal saw you leave the theater with them 
and wised us up over the phone. I was 
with your father at the time and guessed 
that the Melton woman had brought 
you here.” 

“Pheebe!”’ 

“Yes. When you went down and out 
I marched them off at the point of a 
gun, They wanted that chunk of enamel 
too.’ 

“But why?” 

“They knew what it really was. 
Look!” 

He reached in his pocket, held out 
his hand, the great diamond filling its 
palm. The early sun rays were gathered 
to the heart of the luminous crystal, 
there to be concentrated and intensi- 
fied and shot out in flashing bands of 
cerulean blue. And close about it a 
nimbus glowed and quivered with a pal- 
pitating light, as though the wondrous 
gem were living and breathing, and 
seemed to say: “Look on my naked 
beauty with care to your soul, for I am 


the Sultana.”’ 
Olga shrieked. “What is it? Oh, 
is that? The Sul- 


Phoebe — what 
tana i 

“Yes. I think it must be the Sultana, 
the big blue diamond Rosenthal gave 
to the Marquise d’Irancy as a wedding 
present, which was taken from her by 
the German officer. Somebody dipped 
it in enamel or fused it over with co- 
balt or something of the sort. I tapped 
it with my knife and thestuff cracked off 
like the shell of a hazelnut. This is 
what these beasts were after—no doubt 
what brought the Melton woman over 
here. They got on the trail of it in 
some way, suspected that it was in your 
father’s possession. If they had thought I 
was going to find out what it was some 
of us would never have got out of here 
alive. How did you happen to come here 
with them?” 

“Miss Melton was in the Simondsong’ 
theater party last night. She knew them 
in London. In the first entr’acte the Count 
de Vallignac came into the box and shein- 
troduced him. They were all going for 
supper afterward, but I said that I was not 
feeling very well and asked to be excused.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Because I had heard papa ask a mes- 
senger if the gentleman was at the hotel, 
and I thought that perhaps you might be 
coming.” 
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“Kid! Well, what then?” 

“Miss Melton said that she had to leave 
as soon as the play was over and that she 
would drop me on the way. Then the count 
met us in the foyer and offered to take us in 
his car. Just as we left she asked if I would 
mind coming here first, as she was anxious 
to see if there was any message for her, and 
I couldn’t very well refuse. They insisted 
on a bite to eat and a glass of champagne. 
The rest you know.” : 

Phineas nodded. “‘Did you notice any- 
thing peculiar about the champagne?” 

“Yes. It seemed very sweet and fizzy, 
but I didn’t like to criticize. I thought it 
must be rather poor wine. Oh, Phoebe— 
what if you hadn’t come!” 

“Nothing would have happened to you, 
my dear. They were after the Sultana and 
would have got away with it.” 

“Tsn’t it wonderful? Oh, dear!” Her 
voice grew plaintive. ‘‘And now I suppose 
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colorful joy dreams. She made rather a 
distracting vision of loveliness herself, sit- 
ting there on the edge of the divan in 
décolleté evening gown under the cold and 
critical examination of a frigid March 
dawn. Phineas certainly found something 
about her which laid upon him the imper- 
ative demand for a great deal of immediate 
care. 
XXIII 
HE tall clock in Karakoff’s study voiced 
the full Westminster chimes, then sol- 


-emnly struck six. To the dealer it sounded 


like the knell of such real happiness as up to 
this time life had held for him. His chin 
sank upon his chest. 

Over against him ina great prelate’s chair 
loomed the huge figure of the Baron de 
Rosenthal—massive, incongruous, almost 
grotesque in his immaculate evening dress, 
with the enormous and impassive face of 
some ferocious pagan idol set like an 


‘“‘What Do You Mean by Coming Here at This Time?" She Cried. ‘‘I Thought I Made 
it Plain This Afternoon That I Wished Never to See You Again!" 


you think me more of a helpless little fool 
than ever!” 

“T think you are a darling.” 

“What?” 

_ “That seems to be the word. I’ve been 
giving it a good deal of thought for the last 
five or six hours. It is also very certain 
that though your father may love you to 
death he takes rotten poor care of you. He 
does not know how. You ought to have a 
nurse—or a husband, and quick!” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

Olga’s breathing would have alarmed 
Phineas if she had still been under the in- 
fluence of Indian hemp. But her trouble at 
that moment was some far more potent 
elixir in the disturbance of time values and 


ancient ivory mask above a vast expanse of 
snowy shirt front. From the slow-burning 
end of his long black cigar a tenuous thread 
of smoke rose straight as a plumb line, to 
dissipate about his immobile head like in- 
cense burned before a joss. 

Karakoff raised his pale haggard face and 
looked at this silent comforter. ‘You're a 
mighty good sort to stick it out with me, 
baron,” said he, “but really you had better 
go back to your hotel and turn in. There’s 
nothing now but to wait.” 

“Den let us vait. Everyt’ing comes to 
him who vaits. I haf tried it and it is so. 
I do not mind vaiting. I like you, andI am 
sorry for you. I hate to see a good man go 
\ rong—and den find it out so late.” 
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FEAR 
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especially, whose brain had been hurt by 
the sun. Always his mother or grand- 
father had to come for this one, because he 
would have sat on and on listening. All the 
low talk of the native children when they 
were near the white men was about the 
python—some peculiar entrance or de- 
parture of the monster. Every day of life 
in the town was marked by some python 
memory or episode, many of them stretch- 
ing back into the dimness of tradition, 
some with the intimacy of recent occur- 
rence upon them. And over all was the 
Fear. 

Alive goat was usually tethered at the far 

end of the town toward the jungle; but 
the people were very poor and could only 
afford to offer a very old animal for the 
sacrifice. The story had come, even so far 
as Bombay, that this serpent had a way 
of choosing his own prey, only occasion- 
ally deigning to accept the bait that was 
offered. 
_ Hilliard laughed at himself a good deal, 
and silently; but the thing was bigger than 
anything he had met so far. Also, he 
watched the rise of Fear with something of 
the loathing that one would. sense at a 
foreign growth in his own body. 

It was in his dreams and in his days; 
and often he found himself watching 
Cantrell with an inexplicable hope to find 
a trace of it in the gloomy countenance of 
the Englishman. 

It wasn’t there; certainly not on the 
outside. Cantrell would come in from the 


‘peepul tree, under which the wise man sat, 


with an abrupt remark that the days were 
wearing for those who waited for dragons. 
Or he would bring some bit of gossip or 
occultism from the teacher who approved of 
him; or look away into the jungle as one 
would look for a storm, but with something 
of delectation in his eyes rather than ap- 
prehension. 

Hilliard, in equity, couldn’t call himself 
a coward. He had been round. Dangers of 
the field, cfises of the hunt, and even the 
haunt of ghostly visitation had never 
brought him into a strain like this. He 
worked with the thing steadily and long. 
Often he tried the jungle edges alone, but 
found his knowledge wanting. He couldn’t 
tell the difference between the animal paths 
and the man paths. In the usual course the 
former are lower, the branches folded in so 
that a man would have to walk tiresomely 
bent. But that wasn’t all, as he perceived 
unmistakably. 

On one of the very first days he tried to 
hire a town-bred son to venture with him 
past the outer paths. His offer of money 
tempted the boy cruelly, but he had an- 
other demonstration of how deeply founded 
was the lad’s fear of the serpent, and how 
the monster lived in all the native minds. 

One night as he lay brooding upon these 
things, brooding and staring up at the 
stars, he started at finding Cantrell leaning 
over him. 

“What’s the matter, son? You’re not 
getting on,” the Englishman said. 

Hilliard laughed. 

“The fact is, I didn’t know I was delicate 
like this,” he said. ‘It’s the big samp, 
Cantrell. He’s riding me. It began with 
Glossop’s story; but nothing like this. I 
can’t get over our finding the thing here, 
actually as he said.”’ 

Hilliard heard his own words with amaze- 
ment. They had dropped out like grains 
from a tilted cup. He couldn’t have-helped 
it, even though he was coldly convinced 
that he was losing the pith and reality from 
s man’s friendship which had become very 

ear. 

Cantrell was on his hands and knees. 
He turned to throw off a blanket that had 
been clinging to his hips. ‘Then he caught 
Hilliard by the shoulders and laughed. 

“You’re a braver man than I am, Hil- 
liard,’”’ he said with a deep chuckle. 

“Why is that?” the other asked dryly. 

“T wanted to tell you, but couldn’t get 
my nerve up to relate the symptoms of the 
same disease.” 

“You mean you've got it too?” 

“Flat on my back with it. From the 
first day it had me down. Never knew the 
like! You couldn’t drag me away from 
here, with my nervous system in a condi- 
tion like this.” 

“That’s the point,’ Hilliard muttered. 
“T wouldn’t go away. I’dsee it out at any 
cost. But I never knew, anywhere, that a 
thing could prey like this.” 
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Peculiarly enough now, they found they 
had been avoiding the subject during re- 
cent days. 

“The hard part seems to wait for him to 
appear,” Hilliard confessed. 

‘“That’s exactly what the town has been 
doing all these years.” 


“He doesn’t sleep where he gorges— / 


that’s the shockizg part,” the American 
went on. “His lair isn’t known. They 
don’t even goin after him; and yet he can’t 
go far.” 

“The inference is, if I catch the drift, 
that we should carry the fight into the 
jungle,” the Englishman remarked. 

“After he feeds again,” Hilliard said. 
“There isn’t much hope for us to meet him 
head on—in full activity and gaunt.” 

Cantrell smiled at the fire. 

“We've been here twelve days. His 
sleep must be wearing off right now. I say, 
Hilliard, we’ll see it through, won’t we?”’ 

It seemed an almost boyish appeal to 
help him overcome a personal revulsion. 
The moment marked one of the best of 
their association. 


“T couldn’t live with myself and go away 


now,” the American repeated. 


The next morning Cantrell was abroad 
early and brought in the report that one of 
the native boys had gone into the jungle 
alone. 

“The little chap who always sat so 
long—the little slow-eyed one who had to 
be carried off to bed so often,” he said. 


“The town is inclined to blame us for light-- 


ing him up to this great adventure—turn- 
ing his head, they say.” 

Hilliard didn’t stop to reflect that the 
little turned head had been sun-damaged. 


“Which way did he go in?” he asked. 


quickly. 

“They don’t know. He was missed at 
dawn. I thought I’d try the north side, 
thrashing about the grass near the clearing, 
calling from time to time.” 

“T’ll take the other side,”’ Hilliard replied. 

“T’m carrying the sawed-off shotgun,” 
said Cantrell, turning away. ‘Steel balls, 
size of buckshot; both barrels.’ 

A little later Hilliard made an entrance 
into the grass; but what he had supposed 
to be a path was merely an eccentricity of 
growth. He tried again. His mind was in 
a queer, lulled state. He had to stop to 
recall the exact reason for his entering— 
that the native boy had really evolved some 
great concept from listening to white men 
who appeared unafraid. The jungle fas- 
cinated Hilliard with its gold-green plumy 
distances. To enter was vaguely suggestive 
of going under water, the weave of the stems 
was so thick, except where the narrow path 
had been kept open. 

Fear returned when the American really 
found a way in; but for the first time he 
seemed to have a faint leverage on its 
heaviness. Never before had the chance 
offered really to deal with it, because it had 
been such an involving part of him. He 
forced himself on step by step. His mind 
whipped him with every hideous aspect of 
the whole story; yet he found a stable 
Center somewhere in himself and held to it 
grimly. It was laughably like his venturing 
into a creaky attic one night when he was 
a child. He had not realized until years 
afterward the real meaning of the thing his 
father had then told him—that Fear was a 
sham. Yet Fear had had him for days. It 
all but had him now. 

No; there had never been a chance like 
this before. The steady Center in himself 
made him know this, even in the shiver of 
the cold sweat upon his body. Presently he 
thought of calling for the lost boy, but 
refrained a moment moré, not sure of his 
voice. A man could trust his face better 
than his voice. It was a shocking thing to 
break this submarine silence. Now he saw 
this was a part of the Fear. He forced him- 
self to call. 

No answer came to him. 

At length, when he was in better com- 
mand of himself, he turned back. Emerging 
to the clearing once more he climbed to a 
low crest between the jungle edge and the 
town. He saw Cantrell coming, walking 
briskly, the short piece in his hand. At the 
same time he heard certain bird notes from 
the jungle, the sound of which in tone and 
arrangement was altogether new, yet not 
designed to compel attention particularly. 
Back toward the town he heard a native 
woman singing. 
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And Build Right 


HILE you are planning, 

insure your money’s 
worth by specifying ‘‘Yale’’ 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware 
throughout the house—on 
front, rear and inside doors; 
everywhere in and about the 
house where Builders’ Hard- 
ware must go. 


You get more than mere 
money’s worth with ‘‘Yale.”’ 
You get protection positive, 
safeguarding your possessions 
and the lives of your family. 


The finely conceived designs 
that area delight to the eye— 
the perfect service— give you 
a sense of satisfaction that 
make you say to the visiting 
friend—‘‘Our home is 
equipped with Yale Hard- 
ware.”’ 

See your architect 
and hardware dealer 
about Yale Builders’ 
Locks and Hardware, 
early, They both 
know and appreciate 
Yale quality. 

Every genuine 
“*Yale’’ product bears 
the trade-mark 
“*Yale’’—see it on 
Yale Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Night Latches, 
Padlocks, Door Clos- 
ers, Cabinet Locks, 
Bank Locks, and 
Chain Blocks. 


The 
Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing 
Company 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: 
77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne 


da. 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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Why Edgeworth 
Costs More 


You are entitled to know why your little 
blue can of Edgeworth costs you more— 
before the War 10 cents, now 16 cents. 

Many smokers have a quaint notion 
that pipe tobacco is merely a raw material, 
something that we manufacturers buy in 
bales, pack right into tin boxes, and pass 
on to you quickly at a good round profit. 

Would it were so! 

As a matter of fact, Edgeworth has to 
be stored, dried, stemmed, packed and 
shipped. We have to carry and treat it 
for two full years before it is ready and 
you can pack it into the bowl of your pipe 
and settle back for a good, fragrant smoke. 

If it weren’t for this long, process of 
expert handling and treatment, it would 
leave us a good margin for profits, but— 
it wouldn’t be Edgeworth. Edgeworth has 
to furnish you with a genial, mellow smoke, 
so we have to 
stand for a couple 
of pretty heavy 
shrinkages. Per- 
fectly good leaf 
shrinks 30 per 
cent from the 


stems we remove 


alone before we're J¥)giny sy 
iy 


ready to call it 
Edgeworth, and 
then there’s a fur- 
ther sizeable 
shrinkage from 
the ,excess mois- 
ture carefully 
dried out. 

A pipe tobacco 
two years en route 
to you from plant 
to pipe certainly 
eats into money. 
There are freight charges and carrying 
charges, neither exactly lenient with any of 
us in these times; there are labor charges— 
you know how much more labor costs at 
every step; and getting down merely to 
packing materials—why, waxed paper lin- 
ings are up 100 per cent and tin boxes cost 
70 per cent more. 

Now let us tell you about the raw mate- 
rial with which our work begins. Some 
leaf tobacco sold last year for over three 
times what it ordinarily sells for. We 
bought every time prices dropped. Yet our 

‘leaf tobacco cost us on an average between 
two and three times what it formerly did. 

And then along came the additional tax, 
18 instead of 8 cents per pound, up 125 
per cent. 

With advances of 100 to 150 per cent 
on raw material, 125 per cent on taxes, 
70 to 100 per cent on linings and con- 
tainers, and 25 to 100 per cent on labor, 
cartons, cases, freight, and other factors, 
you are probably now wondering how we 
can sell you your little blue can of Edge- 
worth for 16 cents. 

We couldn’t, but for leaf tobacco we 
bought previous to last year which scaled 
down costs. We could have sold that leaf 
from storage at a handsome profit, but 
we're selling Edgeworth, not raw material. 

It doesn’t look as if prices were coming 
down, not until many other nations get to 
producing instead of just consuming. Prices 
appear likely to go higher rather than 
lower. But when they do drop, watch us 
drop the price for your little blue can of 
Edgeworth. he one thing we haven’t 
and shan’t allow to drop is the quality of 
Edgeworth. That’s going to stay put. 

Edgeworth we have to keep the same 
high-grade, standard-quality, fragrant, 
even-burning tobacco or we could neither 
hold our old customers nor sell to so many 
new customers merely by sample. 

If you are not an Edgeworth smoker and 
you appreciate a real, first-quality smoke, 
we'd like to have you pass judgment on our 
samples. A post-card bearing your name 
and that of the dealer usually supplying 
your smoking needs will procure generous 
samples of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed without charge. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber can- 
not supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would pay 
your jobber. A 
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He didn’t want to see Cantrell close. 
The sun of midforenoon now warned him 
to seek shelter. He pushed his way into the 
jungle and a path appeared before him. 
The peculiar notes continued, as if the bird 
were perched in a bamboo top and were 
seriously concerned over certain movements 
below. All this was the external history of 
the queer lulled moment before a human 


“voice cried out—a sort of lipless horror. 


Hilliard hurried in. The path, all but 
closed at the clearing edge, opened magi- 
cally now for a way. He wanted to get 
under cover before Cantrell saw his face. 
Yes; he felt better with Cantrell on the 
outside. : 

The cry reached him again. It could be 
from no other than the boy. It came from 
the same jungle spot—as if the boy were 
sitting still. It was not articulate—not 
even a cough; only a hoarse burst of noise 
from the lungs. 

Hilliard answered and pushed his way in. 
The boy was curiously quiet now, though 
the American called several times. He was 
in a hollow, his feet ankle-deep in standing 
water. The water did not end; rather it 
became deeper. The stretch of grass was 
thinner ahead, as if one were looking across 
a stage. 

Hilliard’s surface mind was curiously 
concentrated upon the missing boy; what 
that cry had meant; why it did not come 
again. Now ahead, across the yellow-dim, 
open area, he saw a lifted arm, a gleaming 
arm. It was like the arm of a black woman, 
small wrist, elongated hand—possibly 
thirty-five yards away. 

Exactly as slowly as this the realization 
dawned upon Hilliard’s queerly strained 
faculties. He glanced back as if to be as- 
sured that the path was still there. When 
he turned again the arm stood taller—fat- 
ter, where the shoulder would begin. The 
peculiar darkness of the thing held him—a 
gleam and impressive quality to the color. 

Now his gameness began to slip against 
all the force of a finely trained mind— 
virtue evaporating from his bones and 
blood. Before his eyes the dark wrist bent 
suddenly to a sharp angle, as if to point a 
finger. Then from the density at the right 
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of him a senseless hollow scream—the vil- 
lage boy huddled there. 

It was the shock instant of all his life. 
Vast areas of his consciousness were stricken 
with something like death. The Center was 
rocked, but it righted itself in the midst 
of the chaos of shattered nerves and rent 
faculties. Then he knew that this issue was 
more than life—that he would not care for 
spared life if his courage failed. He had no 
thought now of what anyone might see or 
think. This was for himself. 

It wasn’t an arm. Laughable that he 
should have thought: it a black woman’s 
arm. Yet how utterly still it was! His eyes 
held to the python; his right arm reached 
down toward the boy, his hand groping. It 
did not touch the boy’s shoulder. He had 
to loose his eyes from the python to find 
him. The boy’s mouth was formed to 
scream again. Hilliard drew the helpless 
body in close to him, turned and placed him 
in front on the path he had come. 

“Run!”’ he said. 

The feet of the lad lifted, but seemed to 
make no progress. Hilliard’s hands grasped 
him by the neck and shoulders, as if he 
would force his own/power into the boy. 
“Run!” he said again. 

The path was only wide enough for one. 
The boy cried aloud. His limbs lurched 
crazily, but Hilliard’s hand was a steady, 
forward pressure against his back. Once 
the man turned. The python had looped 
and lowered. For an instant his entire 
length had vanished into the wet grass; but 
Hilliard heard a slow, tearing sound. And 
now he knew that he must hold this, step 
by step, yard by yard, to the light. 

Hilliard laughed—and he seemed to see 
his own face as he laughed. It was as if he 
were already dead. 

He did not care for the world now; nor 
for what Cantrell might see. This of all life 
was his own affair—the one thing that he 
had ever really feared—all fear massed in 
this—a dweller on his own threshold. He 
did not turn again, but softly urged the boy 
torun—pushed him forward, yet not enough 
to endanger his falling—thus toward the 
clearing. It was as if they were running 
a tread, making no actual progress. It was 
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and we have between Herman Merivale’s 
Stephanie de Mohrivart and Victorien 
Sardou’s Zica a very theater—or shall we 
say a charnel house—of the woman with 
the past; usually portrayed as the victim of 
circumstance; unprincipled through cruel 
experience; insensible through lack of con- 
science; sexless in soul, but a siren in se- 
ductive arts; cold as ice; hard as iron; 
implacable as the grave, pursuing her ends 
with force of will, intellectual audacity and 
elegance of manner, yet, beneath this 
brilliant depravity, capable of self-pity, 
yielding anon in moments of depression to 
a sudden gleam of human tenderness and a 
regret for the innocence she has lost. 

Such a one is sometimes, though seldom, 
met in real life. But many pretenders may 
be encountered at Monte Carlo and other 
European resorts. They range from the 
Parisian cocotte, chiefly signalized by her 
chic apparel, to the fashionable divorcée 
who in trying her luck at the tables keeps a 
sharp lookout for the elderly gent with the 
wad, often fooled by the enterprising sport. 

These are out-and-out professional ad- 
venturesses. There are other adventuresses, 
however, than those of the stage and the 
cabaret. The woman with the past becomes 
the girl with the future. 

Curiously enough this latter is mainly, 
almost exclusively, recruited frem our 
countrywomen, who to an abnormal pas- 
sion for foreign titles join surpassing ig- 
norance of foreign society. Thussheisready 
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to the hand of the Continental fortune 
seeker masquerading as a nobleman—often 
the black sheep of some noble family— 
carrying not a bona fide but a courtesy 
title—the count and the no-account, the 
lord and the Lord knows who! The Yankee 
girl with a dot had become before the world 
war a regular quarry for impecunious aris- 
tocrats and clever crooks, the matrimonial 
entanglements tragic in their frequency. 

Another curious circumstance is the 
readiness with which the American news- 
paper tumbles to these frauds. The yellow 
press especially luxuriates in them; wood- 
cuts the callow bedizened bride, the jaded 
game-worn groom; dilates upon the big 
money interchanged; glows over the tin- 
pate stars and imaginary garters and pinch- 

eck crowns; and keeping the pictorial 
paraphernalia in cold but not forgotten 
storage waits for the inevitable scandal, and 
then, with lavish exaggeration, works the 
old story over again. 

The newspapers ring all the sensational 
changes. Nowitisthewondrous beauty with 
the cool million, who, having married some 
illegitimate of aminor royal house, will prob- 
ably be the next Queen of Rigmarolia, and 
now—ever increasing the dose—it is the ten- 
million-dollar widow who is going to marry 
the King of Pontarabia’s brother, and may 
thus aspire to be one day Empress of Sahara. 
Old European travelers can recall many 
funny and sometimes melancholy inci- 
dents—episodes—histories—of which they 
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riflemen’s art in our country as a na- 
tional sport.” é 

The rules governing the matches can be 
obtained of-Colonel Harllee by addressing 
him at the Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D.-C.: They are too extensive for 


reproduction here, but brief reference 
should be made to their general terms. 

The national matches are preceded by 
the matches of the National Riflemen’s 
Association ‘of America. The national 
matches proper will begin on Monday, 
August twenty-fifth, at the Navy Rifle 
Range, Caldwell; New Jersey. 

The course. of -fire provides for twenty 
shots, rapid fire, at 200 yards; twenty shots, 
slow fire, at 500 yards; and twenty shots 
at 1000 yards, each stage being fired in 
specified positions. 

For the national pistol match any auto- 
matic pistol or revolver-of .45 caliber with 
a barrel not greater than ten inches in 
length is specified. The ammunition speci- 
fication, however, which limits the car- 
tridges to those issued on the firing line, 
practically confines the hand guns which 
may be used to the army automatic pistol 
and the new models of army revolvers. 

The matches will be held in the following 
order: National individual match, national 
pistol match, national team match. 


NATIONAL TEAM MATCH 


Open to teams of 12 firers from the 
following: ; 
(a) The Army of the United States, 
one or more. 
(>) The United States Navy, one or 
more. 
(c) The United States Marine Corps, 
one or more. 
(d) The United States Military Acad- 
emy, one: - - : 
(c) The United States Naval Acad- 
emy, one. 

(f) The National Guard, including 
the Naval Militia of the several 
states and territories, including 
the District of Columbia, one 
or more from each. 

School teams composed of stu- 
dents of universities, colleges 
and schools, one or more from 
each state, territory and the 
District of Columbia and one or 
more from each reserve officers’ 
training corps training camp. 

Civilian teams composed of mem- 
bers. of -the National - Rifle 
Association or its ~ affiliated 
clubs, one or more from each 
state, territory and the District 
of Columbia. 


(9) 


(h) 


There will be established. and main- 
tained-at the Navy Rifle Range, Caldwell, 
New Jersey, a small-arms firing school for 
the instruction of citizens of the United 
States in marksmanship. 

The governors of the states and terri- 
tories, the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and the commanding 
officers of reserve officers’ training corps 
training camps are each authorized to 
designate a civilian or school team of 17 
members to receive transportation and sub- 
sistence to-attend -the. small-arms firing 
school at the Navy Rifle Range, Caldwell, 
New Jersey, from August 4 to August 30, 
1919, inclusive, to engage-in practice and 
to participate in the national matches. 

The civilians so designated, if-they pay 
their. own transportation and’ sleeping- 
ear fare, will be reimbursed‘ upon public 
vouchers by the quartermaster of the 
small-arms firing school, the actual cost 
thereof—exclusive of war tax—and also 
for subsistence at the rate of one and a half 
dollars per day while performing travel from 
their point of departure within the state 
they represent to. Caldwell, New Jersey, 
and at the conclusion of the matches will 
be furnished ‘transportation, sleeping-car 
accommodations and subsistence at one 
and a half dollars per day from Caldwell, 
New Jersey, returning to the same point. 


Uncle Sam, so it seems, has quite a 
shooting gallery at Caldwell range, twenty 
miles out of New York. This range was the 
last one built by the Navy and is perhaps 
better fitted than any other in the world. 
It can shoot one hundred teams at each 
stage of the matches and has ample build- 
ings and accommodations to make all com- 
petitors and visitors comfortable. 
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Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 

Largest Private 

Boys from 10 to 20 years 
Universities, 


GOVERNMENT HONOR SCHOOL f 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Puremineralspringwaters. High 
moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training develops 
obedience,health,manly carriage. Fineshadylawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All manly 
sports.encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. * Boys 
from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individ- 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy 59 years old. $275,000 barracks, full. equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $550. Handsome catalog free. Address 
COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph. D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Government 


of Cumberland 


LAW SCHOOL tiers 


A One-Year Course covering entire field of American Law 


Not a lecture school. Text-book lessons are assigned daily 
and» exemplified in Moot Court practice. Above -4000 
alumni,are represented on the Bench, state and national, 
including. United States Supreme Court, as Governors,’ and 
as members of both Houses of Congress.. Semesters for 
the seventy-second year of the School begin’ second Wed- 
nesday September, and fourth Monday January. Students 
may begin with either term.: For Catalog address 


LAW SCHOOL, 


Lebanon, Tennessee 


Box P Columbia, Tenn. 


Send for Catalogue 


University of Louisville—Ccollege of Dentistry 
Offers a four year course leading to D. D. S. degree. 
Term -opens September 30th, 1919. Registration 
closes October 10th. Co-educational. Address 

H. B. Titeston, M. D., D. D.S., Dean, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW YORK STATE 


board for 13 weeks. 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency and 
good character. 
Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, 
good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage a 
high school or college education. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
location. Moderate expenses. $160 pays total cost of tuition, books and 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 
Write for illustrated prospectus.’ Address 


CLEMENT .C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 947, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Chattanooga College of Law 
Two years”course leads to LL.B. 
and practice in State and U. S. 
Courts. An institution of 


LAW 


recognized high standing. Lectures so arranged that 


Students May Earn Living 7 


Strong faculty. School opens Oct. Ist, & 


1919. Write for illustrated catalogue. 4 
CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


= training again open to civilians. For 
Electrical men of. character, ambition and lim: 
ited time. Condensed Course in Electrical 
° ° 
Engineering 
includesTheoretical and PracticalElectricity, Mathematics, 
Steam and Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. Complete 


In One Year 


Fireproof dormitories, dining hall, labora- 
tories, shops. Write for catalog. 
27th year opens October Ist. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
113 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, 


Strong lecture courses. Ideal 


WESTERN and MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


» MILITARY ACADEMY 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Boonville, Mo. Most complete military and col- 
lege preparatory school in the West. Rated by 
War Department as “Honor School”. New 
$150,000.00 fire-proof barracks. Spacious 
grounds with lake. Allathletics. Tuition 
$600. For catalog address, 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 

732 Third St. Boonville, Mo, 


A preparatory school where character and rugged manhood are de- 
veloped. Individual attention given to the seemingly slow or undeveloped 
boy. Program satisfies boys’ natural craving for action and excitement. 
Interest always maintained by combining theory with actual field work. 

Oldest military school west of the Mississippi. Superior equipment. New 
dormitory, 50-acre grounds with twoathletic fields, track and outdoor pool. 
Rated by United States Government as one of the ten “‘ Honor Schools.” 
Military instruction in charge of active Army officer. Senior and Junior 
R.O.T.C. Separatedepartment forsmall boys. 43 milesfrom Kansas City. 


For catalog and all information, address 
COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Supt. 
1812 Washington Ave., 


LEXINGTON, MO. 


Lexington, Mo. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $220 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. 
rate. 


Commercial courses at same 
No entrance examination. : 
10 S. Street, Angola, Indiana. 


Schools Continued on Page 122 
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WESTERN and MIDDLE 


' WESTERN STATES—Continued 


Know about the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
fore deciding your career. 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. New 
college year begins Septem- 
er 29. Augmented curricu- 
lum. Able faculty. Clinical 
facilities unexcelled, Write 
for catalog and full details of 
opportunities for service and 
advancement in the practice 
of dentistry. Address 


F. R. Henshaw, Dean 
3 W. North St., Indianapolis 


Gifado Schoole/Mines 


Golden 


Study Mining Engineering - 


Courses in Metal Mining, Coal Mining, Metallurgy, 
and Mining Geology. New courses in Petroleum and 
Oil Geology. pcholershins available to honorably dis- 


charged Officers and Men of the Army, Navy and 

Marine Corps. Also one Scholarship to each State 

in the Union and to each Latin- Heres os country. 
utumn term begins Sept. 1, 1919. 


Registrar, Box 620, School of Mines, pee Colorado 


‘A great profession, not overcrowded, offers the’ 
diligent and ambitious student assured and excep- 
tional rewards. Located in the heart of one of the 
greatest copper mining districts in the world, the 
College offers a unique combination of theoretical 
instruction with practical experience in all phases 
of mine development and operation. Four year 
course can be completed in three. Vast mines, 
mills, smelters, ¢lectrolytic and power plants of 
the most modern type, are practically a part of 
the College equipment and constitute a factor of 
enormous valueinthecoursesofinstruction. Every 
opportunity for specialization. A state supported 
college not conducted for profit. Established 1886. 
““M.C.M. Men Make Good.”’ For descriptive book 
addressCatalog Department, Houghton, Michigan. 


Michigan Mines 


coleee 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Landscape Architecture 


The Lowthorpe School, at Groton, 
Mass., one of New England’ s most 
charming villages, teaches the pro- 
A fession in allits branches, giving spe- 

cial instruction in horticulture and 


- planting design. Graduates make 
Vocation good incomes, 


Address for illustrated catalog 
MISS AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal, 


Groton, Massachusetts 
For Women 


Emerson College of Oratory 
er Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 

Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 40th 

year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 

Serucus Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
oston. 


The Sargent School ‘¢r,Physical 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
Fall term opens September 22, 1919. Catalog 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass, 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 53rd Year 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment permits 
liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special enue in Domestic 


Science. For catalogue and information addre 
ARTHUR » PEIRC 
= CADEMY 


E, Litt. D., ; Principal 
MONSO FOR BOYS 


Established 1804. 15 milesfrom Springfield. Anendowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. Modern dormitory, Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog. 

onson, Mass. 
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THE PRICE WE PAID 


transfer of wealth by continued high taxes 
from all the people to the minority that 


made its wealth available to the Govern- | 


ment for war purposes. This process will 
extend over a long period, and will at least 
produce many psychological disturbances, 
as well as many individual hardships. 

However, this nation is growing rapidly 
in population and wealth. It gained a 
population of twenty-four millions between 
1900 and 1915. It has probably gained four 
and a half millions since the breaking out of 
the European War. Its banking resources 
increased from about ten billions in 1900 to 
nineteen billions in 1915. These have 
greatly increased during the war. We are 
doubtless gaining eight hundred thousand 
people a year from natural increase. The 
annual increase will probably be greater 
from now on with our larger population. 
There will also be additions to the popula- 
tion, perhaps not so large as formerly, 
through immigration. We shall probably 
gain twenty to twenty-five millions of 
people in the next twenty years. 

From the Treasury I learn that the gold 
monetary stock—coin and bullion used as 
money—in the United States on Novem- 
ber 1, 1918, is estimated to have been 
$3,079,800,000. The increase since Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, amounted to approximately 
$39,400,000; since the beginning of the 
European War, $1,192,500,000. The por- 
tion of the world’s gold monetary stock 
held by the United States is estimated to 
be about one-third. The estimated stock of 
gold for currency purposes in all the world 
is about $9,300,000,000. 

This nation will be in better position to 
effect the liquidation of the debt—that is, 
the transfer of wealth, with interest, from 
all to some—and to make industrial ad- 
vances than any other in the world. It can 
meet any reasonable domestic and foreign 
financial demands if our people will work 
and save, especially as they worked and 
saved during the war. 

No finance minister, however able, could 
have devised a more ideal set of conditions 
than the United States enjoyed from a 
financial viewpoint at the outbreak of the 
world war. The Federal Reserve system, 
coordinating the banking resources of the 
country and stabilizing the currency, had 
just gone into operation. Therefore when, 
in 1917, the United States entered the war 
it was only necessary to speed up actually 
existing fiscal machinery. No time was lost 
in devising new methods of taxation. There 
was no necessity or excuse for questionable 
currency methods. It was unnecessary to 
beg the banks to make wholly inadequate 
preliminary advances, as Secretary Chase 
was compelled to do at the time of the 
Civil War. 


Thrift as a War-Winner 


The distinguishing feature of the financ- 
ing of the present war has been the empha- 
sis which has been put upon thrift. The 
doctrine of conservation of “goods and 
services’’ has been preached from one end 
of the land to the other. This effort has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. 

The method of public-debt financing 
which the Treasury Department has so 
successfully used since we entered the war 
may be simply and clearly described. In 
anticipation of the receipt of the proceeds 
of Liberty Bonds the Treasury has issued 
certificates of indebtedness. These certifi- 
cates have first been apportioned to the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks and then to 
the banks in each district in the ratio 
which the assets of each group and of each 
bank in a group bore respectively to the 
entire banking assets of the country and of 
the group. These certificates have borne 
rates of interest varying from 3 to 414 per 
cent. The certificates have been issued 
from time to time, as the exigencies of the 
Treasury required. 

Then, when the time seemed suitable 
for the issuance of a Liberty Loan, the ad- 
vances of the banks have been repaid from 
the proceeds of such loan. 

The success of the permanent or Liberty 
Bond financing is a matter of common 
record. The grand total of the five loans 
issued was $21,478,356,250. According to 
official estimates these bonds have been 
distributed among nearly thirty million 
subscribers. Then there have been the 
sales of War Savings and Thrift Stamps 


. aggregating well over a billion dollars. 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


The actual net war burden which the 
American people will have to liquidate will 
be about. twenty billion dollars or, say, $187 
per capita.. At the close of the Civil War 
the per-capita burden was more than $79. 
Considering the development in the re- 
sources of the nation which has taken 
place since 1865 the problem ought not to 
be more difficult to cope with now than it 
was in that instance. The traditional dis- 
like of the nation to being in debt and the 
rapid progress made in debt reduction after 
every other great crisis in the history of the 
country will undoubtedly characterize the 
course of events following the present 
crisis. 


Patriotism Can be Profitable 


When Alexander Hamilton became the 
first Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in 1789, he found that 
the new Government had inherited from 
the Federation an indebtedness of about 
$80,000,000. In his second report on the 
public credit, made in January, 1795, 
Hamilton stated that the public debt at 
that time amounted to $77,496,468. At 
about this time Hamilton in another report 
laid down the principle which has been 
lived up to by subsequent generations in 
this country, when he declared that “‘as 
the vicissitudes of nations beget a perpet- 
ual tendency to the accumulation of debt, 
there ought to be in every government a 
perpetual, anxious and unceasing effort to 
reduce that which at any time exists as fast 
as shall be practicable, consistently with 
integrity and good faith.”’ He defined 
public debt as ‘‘a property subsisting in the 
faith of the Government. Its essence is 
promise. Its definite value depends upon 
eS that the promise will be definitely 
ulfilled 

It looks very much as if history would 
repeat itself and taxes flowinto the Treasury 
in such volume as to permit of an early 
resumption of debt paying. 

Those who have bought Liberty Bonds 
from patriotic motives will unquestionably 
be rewarded for so doing in hard dollars-and- 
cents profits, should they wish to realize 
upon their bonds prior to maturity. The 
present market return of nearly five per 
cent from an investment in United States 
Liberty Bonds will fade away as did the 
big returns from similar investments after 
the Civil War. After that war 7 3-10 per 
cent gave way to 6 per cent, then to 5, 44, 
4. No sooner was the debt upon a 4 per 
cent basis than the market rate became 
314 per cent, then 3 per cent and finally 
before the turn came the government credit 
rose to a two per cent basis. Patriotism 
was certainly wonderfully rewarded. The 
same relative enhancement in market value 
and of rapid debt reduction happened fol- 
lowing the funding of the Revolutionary 
debt, after the War of 1812, and after the 
Mexican War. 

It will not be many years before the 
United States will be again out of debt, and 
in the interval the fortunate holders of the 
country’s bonds will reap a harvest. This 
time those to be benefited will be the people 
at large, for there is scarcely a family to-day 
ea does not own at least one Liberty 

ond 

The people of the United States may well 
be proud of the debt-paying record of their 
Government. 

Though assisted by the fact of the great 
resources of a new country the achieve- 
ments of the past would not have been 
possible had not the financial foundation 
been well laid in the beginning of our his- 
tory and astrong sense of publles honor ever 
afterward maintained. 

There have been four issues “of Liberty 
Bonds for an aggregate amount of $16,- 
978,356,250, and one issue of Victory Loan 
notes, which brought the total up to 
$21, 478 ,356,250. The subscription lists for 
the First Liberty Bond issue were opened 


' May 14, 1917, and the total subscriptions 


amounted to $3,035,226,850. The total 
number of subscribers was 4,500,000 and 
the average subscription was $675. The 
per-capita subscription was $28.63. Sol- 
diers and sailors came forward with sub- 
scriptions amounting to more than those 
received from the civilian population. 

These fine lads not only offered their serv- 
ices and their lives but actually turned 
their money over to the Government to 
prosecute the war. 


Subscriptions to the Seeo; 
opened October 1, 1917, T 
offered was $3, 000 ,000,00¢ 
subscribed was $4, 617 ,582, 
cent of the amount off 
allotted was $3,808,766,1 5 
of subscribers was 9,500, 
average subscription of $4 
were subscribed for by aboj 
of the Dose ane the 
scription was $43.6 

The Third ee Lan 
April 6, 1918. The amoy 
$3,000, 000, 000. The amo 
and allotted was $4,176,516 
number of subscribers was 
average of $228.12 each, 

The Fourth Liberty Lo 
September 28, 1918. The 
was $6,000, 000, 000, bearing 
rate of 4 VY per cent. The ; 
lotted was $6,993,073,250, 1 
than 21,000,000 subscriber 
giving an average subseri 
That is to say, one subseri 
family in the United States 

Secretary McAdoo said j 
port to Congress: “This 
oversubscribed in spite of v 
ties incident to the infl 
which swept over the cour 
progress of the campaign an 
the abandonment of public 
large scale, the unenacted r 
other unfavorable factors, 
scription of this largest of a 
greatest financial achieven 
tory and a wonderful mani 
strength of purpose ofthe An 
International bankers, fan 
history of bond transaetio 
half century, have describ 
Liberty Loan as “the n 
war loan ever placed in thi 
country.” 


Our Sacrifices—an 


The Fifth, or Victory, Lil 
offered on April 21, 19m: 
offered and allotted’ was fc 
billion dollars. The total suk 
approximately twelve millic 
to $5,249,908,300, an over 
$749,908, 300, or 16.6 per ce 

When ‘Secretary Glass, 0 
was told before the Victor: 
sued, “by public men of st 
and tested patriotism,” th: 
proach the problem of fut 
distinctly cold-blooded moc 
had assumed a different p! 
attitude of mind and heal 
that we must consider the 
from an investment point o 
the loan on a commercial b 
warmly enough: “What is 
‘sacrifices’ of war for Ameri 
our devastated fields and 
Where our cathedrals destro 
profaned? Where our floo 
pillaged factories? Whereou 
and starved children and 
Where on this wide contine 
stalk abroad or pestilentia! 
its thousands of victims? 
serious ‘sacrifice’ to invest: 
the interest-bearing obliga 
Government in order to mak 
secure the nation’s freee 
nation’s property? 

“Our Allies fought for ne: 
before we began to fight w 
nearly that period of tin 
States profited tremendous 
mercial and industrial sense 
pean War. Immense fo 
prosperity pervaded our land 
trade was almost past com 
foreign trade in many lines ¥ 
reached the immense prope 
462,191,652 of exports age 
973, 986 of imports, showin 
our favor of $11,580,217,666 
more than a billion doll 
debtor nations. France am 
millions of men killed and mi 
wounded. Less than sixty. 
ican heroes sleep beneath the 
These men made the sup) 
Should we dishonor their 
diminish the glory of their s¢ 
ing in the cheerful perf 
perative duty?” 


Editor’s Note—This is the 
Mr. Lowry. Thé second will 
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yt day when a new defini- 
ewerman equivalent of the 
3 ‘impregnable’ was fur- 
, who went up to battle 
r jayerfully, as the case might 
njind a-praying as they went 
nies than were babbled at 
erin other words, on the day 
-to-be-broken Hindenburg 
ol through and through, a 
tc of the infantry regiments 
e (aft division formed a little 
sr(nd swell in the first wave 
| }d gloomy hour when con- 
nind milkmen rise up from 
lit when sick folk die in their 
»e rowsy birds begin to chirp 
ayke found the men of this 
bajailion in shallow front-line 
, je farther edge of a birch 
er-hey crouched, awaiting the 
fi: cold taste of before sunup 
y i their throats; the smell of 
ig:time was in their nostrils. 
ne eart of every man of them 
veand over again asked him- 
‘or. He asked himself whether 
wi—which meant his soul— 
o strong enough to drag his 
od along with it into what 
1 see, with a very few ex- 
nef this outfit had been over 
a They had been under fire, 
en-fire of gas shells and of 
d} high explosives in dugouts 
wala or as they passed along 
wer gun range of the enemy. 
attr would be different; this 
wild widely differ from any 
dézone. This meant going out 
enio walk up against machine- 
qall-arm fire. So each one 
Ife question. 
thisand fighting men. For 
alument let us say that when 
fig-ing comes five men out of 
nc:annot readjust their nerves 
e of a violent end by powder 
ro. unseen sources. Under 
miances any one of the five 
aril greater than that which 
itnim, Conceivably he might 
syllen river to save a drown- 
jight dive into a burning 
sejsome stranger’s pet tabby 
hi prospect which lies before 
lit across a field with death 
utiis ears, tears with clawing 
= tuggs and toggles of his 
.1til his flesh revolts to the 
»irefuses to dare. It is such 
_ (arts-martial and the world 
is(ll by the hateful name of 


Late 


_ 


1e 2maining nine hundred and 
a: five more—as we allow— 
)lile of perception, who are so 
ll f wit and apprehension that 
tovattle unmoved, unshaken, 
| ‘iis leaves nine hundred and 
a afraid—sorely and terribly 
eyare afraid of being killed, 
in crippled, afraid of venturing 
ill gs and cripplings are carried 
h¢ of a highly specialized busi- 


1eist they find that they fear 
in more than they fear death 
ol rment; and that this one 
hig is the fear that those about 
_{scover how terribly afraid 
t this greater fear, overriding 
sir terrors, that makes over 
nato leaders of forlorn hopes, 
s | last ditches, into bearers of 
‘0', into sleepers under me- 
tsrected by the citizens of a 
aul and a sorrowing country. 

-respect is a terrific respon- 


u)undertaking by primitive 
ting in opposite directions, 
mselyes after curious but 
fajions. To a_ psychologist 
nhosen at random from the 
fie battalion, waiting there in 
othe birch thicket for their 
u20 come, would have offered 
sting subjects for study. 
S}man.all deathly white, who 
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many men have at moments like this was 
making him physically sick. 

Here again was a man who made jokes 
about cold feet and yellow streaks and the 
chances of death and the like and laughed 
at his own jokes. But there was a quiver 
of barely checked hysteria in his laughing 
and his eyes shone like the eyes of a man 
in a fever and the sweat kept popping out 
in little beads on his face. 

Here again was a man who swore con- 
stantly in a monotonous undertone. Al- 
ways I am reading where a man of my race 
under strain or provocation coins new and 
apt and picturesque oaths; but myself, 
I have never seen such a man. I should 
have seen him, too, if he really existed any- 
where except in books, seeing that as a 
boy I knew many steamboat mates on 
Southern waters and afterward met so- 
cially many and divers mule drivers and 
horse wranglers in the great West. 

But it has been my observation that in 
the matter of oaths the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is strangely lacking in variety and 
spice. There are a few stand-by oaths— 
three or four nouns, two or three adjec- 
tives, one double-jointed adjective—and 
these invariably are employed over and 
over again. The which was undeniably 
true in this particular instance. This man 
who swore so steadily merely repeated, 
time without number and presumably with 
reference to the Germans, the unprettiest 
andat thesame time the most familiar name 
of compounded opprobrium that our defi- 
cient language yields. 

For the fiftieth time in half as many 
minutes, a captain—his name was Cap- 
tain Griswold and he was the captain of 
B Company— consulted the luminous face of 
his wrist watch where he stooped behind 
shelter. He spoke then, and his voice was 
plainly to be*heard under the whistle and 
whoop of the shells passing over his head 
from the supporting batteries behind with 
intent to fall in the supposed defenses of 
the enemy in front. Great sounds would 
have been lost in that crashing tumult; 
by one of the paradoxes of battle lesser 
sounds were easily audible. 

“All right,” said Captain Griswold, ‘‘it’s 
time! If some damn fool hasn’t gummed 
things up the creeping barrage should be 
starting out yonder and everything is set. 
Come on, men—let’s go!”’ 

They went, each still behaving according 
to his own mode. The man with the gripes 
who retched was still retching as he heaved 
himself up over the parapet; the man who 
had laughed was still laughing; the man 
who had sworn was mechanically continu- 
ing to repeat that naughty pet name of his 
for the Fritzies. Nobody though called on 
anybody else to defend the glory of the 
flag; nobody invited anybody to remember 
the Lusitania; nobody spokesa single one 
of the fine speeches that the bushelmen of 
fiction at home thought up to put into the 
mouths of men moving into battle. 

Indeed, not in any visible regard was the 
scene marked by drama. Merely some 
muddied men burdened with ironmongery 
and bumpy with gas masks and ammuni- 
tion packs climbed laboriously out of a slit 
in the wet earth and in squads—single filing, 
one man behind the next as directly as 
might be—stepped along through a pale, 
sad, slightly misty light at rather a deliber- 
ate pace, to traverse a weedy meadow- 
land which rose before them at a gentle 
incline. There was no firing of guns, no 
waving of swords. There were no swords 
to wave. There was no enemy in sight and 
no evidence as yet that they had been 
sighted by any enemy. As a matter of 
fact, none of them—neither those who fell 
nor those who lived—saw on that day 
a single living individual recognizable as a 
German. 

A sense of enormous isolation encom- 
passed them. They seemed to be all alone 
in a corner of the world that was peopled 
by diabolical sounds, but not by humans. 
They had a feeling that because of an error 
in the plans they had been sent forward 
without supports; that they—a puny hand- 
ful—wereto besacrificed under the haunches 
of the Hindenburg line while all those thou- 
sands of others who should have been their 
companions upon this adventure bided 
safely behind, held back by the counter- 
mand which through some hideous blunder 
had failed to reach them in time. But they 
went on. Orders were to go on—and order, 
plus discipline, plus the individual’s sense 
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of responsibility, plus that fear of his that 
his mates may know how fearful of other 
things he is—make it possible for armies to 
be armiés instead of mobs and for battles 
to be won. 4 

They went on until they came to an 
invisible line drawn lengthwise across the 
broad way of the weed field, and here men 
began to drop down. Mainly those stricken 
slid gently forward to lie on their stomachs. 
Only here and there was there a man who 
spun about to fall face upward. Those 
who were wounded, but not overthrown, 
would generally sit down quite gently and 
quite deliberately, with puzzled looks in 
their eyes. Since still there was neither 
sign nor sight of the well-hidden enemy the 
thought took root in the minds of the men 
as yet unscathed that, advancing too 
fast, they had been caught in the drop 
curtain of their own barrage. 

Sergeant Hyman Ginsburg, going along 
at the head of his squad, got this notion 
quite well fixed in his mind. Then, though, 
he saw smoke jets issuing from bushes and 
trees on ahead of him where the ridges of 
the slope sharpened up acutely into a sort 
of natural barrier like a wall; and likewise 
for the first time he now heard the tat-tat- 
tat of machine guns, sounding like the 
hammers of pneumatic riveters rapidly oper- 
ated. To him it seemed a proper course that 
his squad should takesuch cover as the lay of 
the land afforded and fire back toward the 
machine guns. But since the instructions, 


so far as he knew them, called for a steady — 


advance up to within a few rods of the 
enemy’ssupposed position and thena quick 
rush forward, he gave no such command to 
his squad. 

Suddenly he became aware that off to the 
right the forward movement of the bat- 
talion was checking up. Then, all in an 
instant, men on both sides were falling back. 
He and his squad were enveloped in a re- 
verse movement. It seemed too bad that 
the battalion should be driven in after suf- 
fering these casualties and without having 
dealt a blow in return for the punishment it 
had undergone. But what did it matter, 
after all, if they were being sacrificed vainly 
as the result of a hideous mistake at divi- 
sional headquarters? Better to save what 
was left. 

So far as he could tell, nobody gave the 
word to retire. He found himself going 
back at the tail of his squad where before 
he had been its head. Subconsciously he 
was surprised to observe that the copse 
from which they had emerged but a minute 
or two earlier, as he had imagined, was a 
considerable distance away from them, now 
that they had set their faces toward it. It 
did not seem possible that they could have 
left it so far behind them. Yet returning 
to it the men did not perceptibly hurry 
their steps. They retreated without evi- 
dences of disorder—almost reluctantly—as 
though by their very slowness of movement 
to signify their disgust for the supposed 
fiasco that had enveloped them, causing 
them to waste lives in an ill-timed and futile 
endeavor. 

Ginsburg reéntered the covert of birches 
with a sense of gratitude for its protection 
and let himself down into the trench. He 
faced about, peering over its rim, and saw 
that his captain—Captain Griswold—was 
just behind him, returning all alone and 
looking back over his shoulder coristantly, 

Captain Griswold was perhaps twenty 
yards from the thicket when he clasped 
both hands to the pit of his stomach and 
slipped down flat in the trampled herbage. 
In that same moment Ginsburg saw how 
many invisible darting objects, which must 
of course be machine-gun bullets, were 
mowing the weed stems about the spot 
where the captain had gone down. Bits of 
turf flew up in showers as the leaden blasts, 
spraying down from the top of the ridge, 
bored into the earth. 

Well, somebody would have to bring the 
captain in out of that. He laid his rifle 
against the wall of the trench and climbed 
out again into plain view. So far as he 
knew he was going as a solitary volunteer 
upon this errand. He put one arm across 
his face, like a man fending off rain drops, 
and ran bent forward. 

The captain, when he reached him, was 
lying upon his side with his face turned 
away from Ginsburg and his shrapnel hel- 
met half on and half off his head. Ginsburg 
stooped, putting his hands under the pits 
of the captain’s arms, and gave a heave. 
The burden of the body came against him 
as so much dead heft; a weight limp and 
unresponsive, the trunk sagged and the 
limbs loose and unguided. | 
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Ginsburg felt a hard buffet in his right 
side. It wasn’t a blow exactly; it was more 
like a clout from a heavily-shod blunt- 
ended brogan. His last registered impres- 
sion as he collapsed on top of the captain 
was that someone, hurrying up to aid 
him, had stumbled and driven a booted toe 
intohisribs. Thereafter for aspace events— 
in so far as Ginsburg’s mind recorded 
them—were hazy, with gaps between of 
complete forgetfulness. He felt no pain to 
speak of, but busybodies kept bothering 
him. It drowsily annoyed him to be dragged 
about, to be lifted up and to be put down 
again, to be pawed over by unseen, dimly 
comprehended hands, to be ridden in a 
careening, bumping vehicle for what seemed 
to him hours and hours. Finally, when 
he was striving to reorganize his faculties 
for the utterance of a protest, someone put 
something over his nose and he went sound 
asleep. 

Ensued then a measureless period when 
he slept and dreamed strange jumbled 
dreams. He awakened, clear enough in his 
thoughts, but beset with a queer giddiness 
and a weakness, in a hospital sixteen miles 
from where the mix-up had started, though 
he didn’t know about that of course until 
subsequent inquiry enabled him to piece 
together a number of fragmentary recollec- 
tions. For the present he was content 
to realize that he lay on a comfortable cot 
under a tight roof and that he had his full 
complement of arms and legs and could 
move them, though when he moved the 
right leg the ankle hurt him. Also he had 
a queer squeezed-in sensation amidships 
as though broad straps had been buckled 
tightly about his trunk. 

Upon top of these discoveries came an- 
other. Sitting up in the next-hand cot to 
his on the right was a trooper of his own 
company, one Paul Dempsey, now rather 
elaborately bandaged as to his head and 
shoulders, but seemingly otherwise in cus- 
tomary good order and spirits, 

“Hello, Dempsey,” he said. 

“‘Hello, sarge,”’ answered back Dempsey. 
“How you feelin’ by now—all right?”’ 

“Guess so. My ankle is sprained or 
something and my side feels sort of funny.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Dempsey. 
“T got a dippy kind of feelin’ inside my own 
headpiece—piece of shell casin’ come and 
beaned me. It don’t amount to much, 
though; just enough to get me a wound 
stripe. You’re the lucky guy, sarge. Maybe 
it’s so you won’t have to go back and 
prob’ly I will.” 

The speaker sighed and grinned and then 
confessed to a great perception which many 
before him had knownand which many were 
to know afterward, but which some—less 
frank than he—have sought to conceal. 

“*T’ll go back of course if they need me— 
and if I have to—but I’d just as lief not. 
You kin take it from me, I’ve had plenty of 
this gettin’ all-shot-up business. Oncet is 
enough for First-Class Private Dempsey. 

““Say,”’ he went on, “‘looks like you and 
me are goin’ partners a lot here lately. I 
get mine right after you get yours. Weride 
back here together in the same tin Lizzie— 
you and me do—and now here we are side 
by each again. Well, there’s a lot of 
the fellows we won’t neither of us see no 
more. But their lives wasn’t wasted, at 
that. I betcher there’s a lot of German 
bein’ spoke in hell these last two three 
days. . 

“Oh, you ain’t heard the big news, have 
you? Bein’ off your dip and out of com- 
mission like you was. Well, we busted old 
Mister Hindenburg’s line in about nine 
places and now it looks like maybe we'll eat 
Thanksgivin’ dinner in Berlin or Hobo- 
ken—one.” 

Dempsey went on and every word 
that he uttered was news—how the seem- 
ingly premature advance of the battalion 
had not been a mistake at all; how the 
only slip was that the battalion walked into 
a whole cote of unsuspected machine-gun 
nests, but how the second battalion going 
up and round the shore of the hill to the 
left had taken the boche on the flank and 
cleaned him out of his pretty little ambus- 
cade; how there were tidings of great cheer 
filtering back from all along the line and so 
ee and so on. Ginsburg broke in on 

im: 

“How’s Captain Griswold?”’ 

“Oh, the cap was as good as dead 
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governor felt it to be an honor to meet a 
soldier who had been decorated for gal- 
lantry in action and so expressed himself. 
Later he called in the reporters and 
restated the fact; but when one of the 
reporters inquired into the reasons for Ser- 
geant Ginsburg’s visit at this time the 
governor shook his head. 

“The business between us was confiden- 
tial,” he said smilingly. “But I might add 
that Sergeant Ginsburg got what he came 
for. And it wasn’t a job either. I’m afraid, 
though, that you young gentlemen will 
have to wait a while for the rest of the 
details. They’ll come out in time no doubt. 
But just for the present a sort of surprise is 
being planned for someone and while I’m 
to be a party to it I don’t feel at liberty to 
tell about it—yet.” 


Now it is a part of the business of news- 
paper men to put two and two together and 
get four. Months later, recalling what the 
governor had said to the Albany corre- 
spondents, divers city editors with the aid of 
their bright young staff men did put two 
and two together and they got astory. It 
was a peach of a bird of a gem of a story 
that they got on the day a transport nosed 
up the harbor bearing what was left of one 
of the infantry regiments of the praise- 
worthy Metropolitan Division. 

Even in these days of regardless recep- 
tions for home-arriving troops it. does not 
often happen that a secretary to the gover- 
nor and an assistant from the office of the 
district attorney go down the bay on the 
same tug to meet the same returning sol- 
dier—and he a private soldier at that. Each 
of these gentlemen had put on his long- 
tailed coat and his two-quart hat for the 
gladsome occasion; each of them carried a 
document for personal presentation to this 
private soldier, 

And the sum total of these documents 
was: Firstly, to the full legal effect that a 
certain indictment of long standing was 
now by due processes of law forever and 
eternally quashed; and secondly, that the 
governor had seen fit to remove all dis- 
abilities against a certain individual, thereby 
restoring the person named to all the rights, 
boons, benefits and privileges of citizen- 
ship; and thirdly, that in accordance with 
a prior and privy design, now fully carried 
out, the recipient of these documents had 
official guaranty, stamped, sealed and de- 
livered, that when he set foot on the soil of 
these United States he would do so without 
cloud upon his title as a sovereign voter, 
without blemish on his name and without 
fear of prosecution in his heart. And the 
upshot of it all was that the story was more 
than a peach; it was a pippin: The re- 
habilitation of Private Pasquale Gallino, 
sometime known as Stretchy Gorman, 
gangster, and more latterly still as P. 
Goodman, U. S. A., A. E. F., celebrated 
to the extent of I don’t know how many 
gallons of printer’s ink. 

Having landed in driblets and having 
been reassembled in camp as a whole, the 
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division presently paraded, which made 
another story deemed worthy of columns 
upon columns in print. Our duty here, 
though, is not to undertake a description 
of that parade, for such was competently 
done on that fine day of March in the year 
of grace and victory, 1919, when the crowd 
that turned out was the largest crowd which 
that city of crowds, New York, had seen 
since the day when the crowding Dutchmen 
crowded the Indians off the shortly-to-be- 
crowded island of Manhattan. 

Those who follow the daily chronicles 
of daily events saw then, through the 
eyes of gifted scribes, how Fifth Avenue 
was turned into a four-mile stretch of 
prancing, dancing glory; and how the out- 
pouring millions, in masses fluid as water 
and in strength irresistible as a flood, broke 
the police dams and made of roadway and 
sidewalks one great, roaring, human sluice- 
way; andhowthekhaki-cladranksmarched 
upon a carpet of the flowers and the fruit 
and the candy and the cigarettes and the 
cigars and the confetti and the paper rib- 
bons that were thrown at them and about 
them. These things are a tale told and re- 
told. For us the task is merely to narrate 
one small incident which occurred in a side 
street hard by Washington Square while 
the parade was forming. 

Where he stood marking time in the front 
row of the honor men of his own regiment— 
there being forty-six of these honor men, 
all bearing upon their proudly outbulged 
bosoms bits of metal testifying to valorous 
deeds—First Sergeant Hyman Ginsburg, 
keeping eyes front upon the broad back 
of the colonel who would ride just in 
advance of the honor squad and speaking 
out of the side of his mouth, addressed a 
short, squat, dark man in private’s uniform 
almost directly behind him at the end of the 
second file. 

“Pal,” he said, casting his voice over his 
shoulder, “did you happen to read in the 
paper this morning that the police commis- 
sioner—the new one, the one that was ap- 
pointed while we were in France—would 
be in the reviewing stand to-day?” 

“No, I didn’t read it; but wot of it?” 
answered the person addressed. 

“Nothing, only it reminded me of a 
promise I made you that night down at the 
Stuffed Owl when we met for the first time 
since we were kids together. Remember 
that promise, don’t you?” 

‘ Cantt say Lidow 

“TI told you that some day I’d get you 
with the goods on you and that I’d lead you 
in broad daylight up the street to the big 
chief. Well, to-day, kid, I make good on 
that promise. The big chief’s waiting for 
us up yonder in the reviewing stand along 
with the governor and the mayor and the 
rest. And you’ve got the goods on you— 
you’re wearing them on your chest. And 
I’m about to lead you to him.” 

Whereupon old Mr. John J. Coincidence, 
standing in the crowd, took out his fountain 
pen and on his shirt cuff scored a fresh tally 
to his own credit. 
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In Peace and War Use 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A prominent British Government officer, 
in a speech about the war to a large body of 
business men in N. Y. City recently said, 
‘* After the tired soldier has returned from a 
12 mile tramp, with swollen and aching feet, 
is there a mother, who, if she knew, would 
not go out and get some Foot=Ease to send 
to her boy?” 

People everywhere should realize the com- 
fort derived from Allen’s Foot=Ease, the anti- 
septic, healing powder to be shaken into the 
shoes. It takes the friction from the shoe 
and gives instant relief to tired, aching, 
swollen, tender feet, corns, bunions, blisters 
and callouses. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises all 
men in training to shake Foot=-Ease in their 
shoes each morning. Try it yourself and if 
you have a son, brother or friend in the army 
or navy, why not mail him a package Now? 
Sold by drug and dep’t stores everywhere. 
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1919 ART PLAN BOOKS—" Modern Bungalows’ 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
“Modern Homes"'; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
in America. 
AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Study at 


> LA Home 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
f/ refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free jf you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 871-L, Chicago 
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620 Woolworth Bldg... NEW YORK 
625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Scissors Here 


If you want to find out how YOU — like 
hundreds of our subscription representa- 
tives —can earn $10 a week extra in 
spare time, or $50.00 a week from the 
start for your full time, just clip me out, 
fill in the spaces below and slip me into 
an envelope addressed 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


350 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Your Name. 


Address__ 
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Adjusting 


This Double Bevel Blade. 
Makes Your Face Feel Fine! 


| D ceak scrape. Doesn’t pull. The tiny second bevel guides the 
keen edge along the skin, leaving it clean, cool and smooth. 

This new Penn Double Bevel Blade fits a// Penn Razors, including 
the new Penn Adjustable Razor, the razor that’s adaptable to every 
type of beard—the razor with the new style guard that smooths out 
skin along complete front of blade and permits use of entire shaving edge. 

Penn Adjustable Razor, with 10 Double Bevel Blades in leather 
case, $5. Complete shaving sets, including Penn Adjustable Razor, 10 
Double Bevel Blades, Honing Strop and Handle, complete in leather 


case, $7.50 and $10. 


We absolutely guarantee the Penn to give you shaving satisfaction. The 
store where you trade will /oam you one to try. If your dealer does not keep 
the Penn, send us his name and we will make sure you are supplied. 


A. C. Penn, Inc., New York 
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Oh! That Cooke Beene eg 


On days that are sweltering— 
when the air is like the heat of an 
oven and your office or room is so 
stuffy you almost smother—that’s 
the time Polar Cub will change 
your misery to joy. 

Get this busy little fan to-day. 
Hour after hour he will send out 
his cooling breeze. In office and 

home you can 
work in com- 
fort, eat in 
comfort, sleep 
in comfort. 


And all he costs is‘ $5.85 (Can- 
ada, $8.50), complete with 8 feet 
of cord and plug. MHandsomely 


finished with nickel-plated motor, 


adjustable to any angle, and two 
speeds—for a light or strong breeze. 
Uses but one cent’s worth of power 
in six hours. 

Most hardware and electrical 
dealers sell Polar Cub. If your 
dealer hasn’t this individual fan 
write us and we'll tell you where 
to get it. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
320 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


GOOD-BY, FRANC 


(Continued from Page 15) 


With their clean outfits, their radiant faces, 
their strong easy stride, they seemed to me 
the finest army this old European sun had 
shone upon. It didn’t belong to Europe— 
this fresh, lusty, free-striding breed. It be- 
longed to a cleaner, bigger land. 

It was the same famous division I had 
seen a month earlier moving out from the 
bridgehead on the Rhine. On they marched, 
past the Y huts where for the last time they 
were treated to chocolate and cigarettes; 
on past the Red Cross barracks where 
doughnuts were handed out; past the per- 
spiring band that tootled with crimson 
cheeks; past the crowd of bravely dressed 
little French demoiselles: waving handker- 
chiefs like mad!—were there some sore 
hearts here?—through the narrow gate in 
single file before the embarkation officer, 
who from his list monotonously intoned: 
“Munaric’—“‘Ivan’’; ‘“Taylor’’—‘‘George 
B.”; ‘‘Alberthal”—“Harry”;  ‘‘John- 
son 4 

But this time the soldier before him did 
not automatically reply. He was a great, 
shining, ebony giant of about seven feet 
six, laden to his big flaring ears with all 
manner of equipment and carrying—in ad- 
dition to his own traps—his lieutenant’s 
trunk. It was evident he labored under a 
powerful emotion. His round open counte- 
nance glistened with sweat. His eyes rolled 
with excitement. 

‘*Johnson!’’ barked the officer and waited 
for the response. 

“H-h-heah, suh!’’ beamed the owner and 
started to march on. 

The officer’s arm barred the way. 

“Johnson!” he shouted. 

“Y-y-yes, suh! D-d-d-dat’s m-me!”’ In 
his terror of being left behind he stammered 
worse than ever. 

“Yah!” exploded the officer, boiling over 
as he saw the line begin the clog. ‘‘How do 
you get that way? Follow your instruc- 
tions! Reply with your first name! Now, 
Johnson!’ 

““W-w-w-w. ”’ nalpitated incoherently 
the negro, sweat pouring down his face. 

“Cut out that w-w-w stuff! You’re not 
a lady’s wrist-watch dog. Come on now— 
Johnson! What’s the rest?” 

““W-w-w-w——”’ babbled the big fellow, 
his eyes goggling with fear. 

The officer gave himself to the laughter 
that rocked the long line. His speed record 
was irretrievably smashed. 

“Take your time,’”’ he advised grimly. 
“We've only got to embark nineteen thou- 
sand, nine hundred and ninety-nine other 
men to-day.” 

Under the easement of the friendly 
laughter the private essayed once more. 
“W-w-w-w-ullie!”’ he gulped triumphantly. 
The column roared, 


Al Two-Fisted He-Man Job 


“Well, W-w-willie, we’ll let you pass this 
time. But next time there’s a war on hand 
you get your momma to teach you your 
name so you won’t hold up the whole 
United States Army en route.” 

Willie showed all his teeth in an abashed 
grin and resumed his march toward the 
promised land. The column began to flow 
forward, man by man—a steady continuous 
stream. All through the year of 1918 I had 
watched the steady flow of that stupendous 
stream of men and supplies toward the 
east. Now the tide had turned and was 
flowing just as strongly in the opposite di- 
rection. The ebb of that mighty tide of men 
and materials from the coast of Europe is 
the theme of this article. 

The forging of the organization of the 
American Expeditionary Force is one of the 
finest, noblest enterprises that America asa 
nation has ever been involved in. Perhaps 
this is because into its forging went the 
energy, the heart, the brains and the aspira- 
tions of practically every soul in the Union. 
And creations forged suchwise are apt to 
havea pretty solid integrity—to amount to 
something in the world. The American 
Expeditionary Force, as it came into being 
in France, was two-sided. It was composed 
of the men and the plant that took care of 
the men—Zin other words, the combat 
troops and the Service of Supply. 

Of this latter organization, with its tre- 
mendous plants and installations scattered 
all over the map of France, from the west- 
ern ports clear to the banks of the Rhine, 
the public is already informed. And if I 
sketch it once more it is simply to visualize 
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eleventh for the immediate return of her 
men. As between men and materials, 
then, it did not take a wizard to determine 
the priority; and in addition ships in 
sufficient number even for the troops had 
yet to be found. 

Also, a large proportion of the supplies 
was perishable and would not stand another 
long haul. But even setting these points 
aside, it would have been a very poor 
business policy to reship these goods to 
America—already burdened by her two 
billion dollars’ worth of surplus war sup- 
plies—when all the big world markets were 
in Europe; and Europe, depleted, broken 
down, starved, an economic and industrial 
vacuum, was clamoring for all she could 
get. So necessity and common sense for- 
bade retransportation to any extent. 


How Untouched is America! 


But on the other hand, never were the 
world markets in a worse state. Never 
was a worse moment to sell. That is to say, 
if you wanted to sell. If what you wanted 
was merely to give property away, never 
was a finer time. And upon this angle of 
the problem I am going to linger a moment. 
We have among us, both abroad and at 
home, a certain number of Bolshevik 
humanitarian citizens who would like noth- 
ing better than to see the Government give 
all this property away. Nor are they all 
citizens of America. Uncle Sam at the 
present moment bears the reputation 
abroad of being so rich that the kindest 
thing one can do for him is to relieve him 
of some of his disgusting surplus wealth. 
We are the great untouched nation in this 
world war—the natural corollary of which 
is to touch us for all we are worth. The 
analogy—in surgery—is that of a patient 
suffering from too great a blood pressure, 
which the doctors reduce by the process 
known as cupping. They take off some of 
that extra blood. It is said that in ancient 
days the heathen warrior kings and princes 
roared mightily at having their vitality so 
drained—but no doubt it was good for 
their souls. At the Peace Conference in 
Paris it was several times specifically sug- 
gested by worthy doctors of diplomacy that 
America could be cupped to pay for the 
costs of the war. It is an interesting doc- 
trine—when the other fellow is the patient. 
It all depends on who holds the cup. The 
idea in this particular instance was that it 
would not only reduce America’s plethoric 
blood pressure to get rid of several billions 
of little red-corpuscle dollars, but it would 
also by the same token be a simply splendid 
thing for anemic old Europe to get out- 
side of thesame. No doubt! It all depends 
on the point of view. But in this instance 
it eventuated that the patient balked. And 
unlike the case of the ancient heathen 
kings and princes, the worthy doctors were 
not strong enough to hold him down in bed. 
The patient allowed as how he was able to 
regulate his own blood pressure for a while 
and considered it, moreover, a strictly 
private and personal affair. As I have said, 
it all depends on the point of view. 

Now in the disposal of a billion and a 
half dollars’ worth of property it is certain 
that the same dictates of common sense 
and sanity will prevail. America in this 
affair is doing exactly what a sensible busi- 
ness man would do, exactly what the other 
Allies are doing in like case. Nobody is 
giving stuff away these hard days, and it 
is only Bolshevists, no matter whether 
they style themselves diplomats or human- 
itarians, who want to take it away. 

That point being settled, the next one is 
the credit of the nations that might pre- 
sumably buy. There is France. Her needs 
are stupendous. Her finances are in bad 
shape. But her honesty, her pride as a 
nation, her industry and undeniable genius 
are heavy weights in the balance on the 
right side of the scales. She is a sound risk. 
One could write volumes on this one phase. 
I am simply stating here the judgments of 
financial experts in three big American 
banking concerns in Paris. 

Then there is a whole group of little 
nations who want to buy. These little na- 
tions are the result of the new school of 
democratic thought. Whether they make 
good—or make bad—remains to be seen. 
At present they are brand-new sisters and 
have acquired the loose designation of the 
newly liberated nations. But as separate 
government entities they are in effect 
brand-new. They have just been abstracted 
out of the side of other nations, as Eve was 
abstracted on another occasion out of the 
side of Adam while that gentleman was 
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You know that Welch smile. 
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eyes when the glass appears 
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taking his afternoon nap—but with this 
difference: That it is not paradise they are 
born into, but an old world as acutely mis- 
erable as a man with a boil on his neck. 
They have come into existence at the tail 


of a world tornado and they have to hustle 


right out and nail down the four corners of 
their kingdom before it blows over the hills 
into Hades. No money! No food! No 
stable government! No raw materials! 
No industries! They’re born—and that’s 
about all you can say for them. And they 
are in the market to buy. Something of a 
risk for a solid sober Yankee merchant with 
a strong sense of responsibility to his firm— 
what? It takes some tall adjudicating in 
such cases to achieve an equipoised justice 
for both sides. 


There arises still another problem—that: 


of priority. Who shall be served first? 
Aside from the newly created little govern- 
ments all clamoring for supplies, there is 
also the enemy howling loudly for his in- 
alienable right to eat. Here manifestly the 
principle is clear: Friends first, enemies 
afterward. None of these, friends or ene- 
mies, can offer anything but their govern- 
ment bonds in exchange for goods. 

So much for the markets. In addition 
there are any number of interesting and 
subterranean questions of diplomacy and 
politics that enter into the situation, tend- 
ing some of them to muddy the wells of 
wisdom. There are questions of high 
finance and low finance—so low indeed that 
it is right down in the slime—and there are 
trade relations and shipping relations and 
every other kind of relations, high-born 


and base-born, that one can possibly con- - 


ceive. 
Food for Thought, Not Hunger 


T recall one particular episode involving 
the sale to a famished country of sundry 
million dollars’ worth of fish. The fish were 
rotten—a small detail. They had cost a 
firm millions when they were fresh and 
somebody had to stand the loss. Therefore 
they must be passed on. Who was the ten- 
tative seller and who the tentative pur- 
chaser in this shady little affair I may not 
say—save that it was not America. Like 
the diplomats themselves, I confine myself 
here to glittering generalities. But the 
rotten-fish gentlemen went so far as to 
threaten the opposing gentlemen that if 
they—the objectors—stood in the way. of 
a perfectly legitimate business deal, then 
the objectors’ government would have to 
pay the price of the rotten fish. And when 
the objectors played a trump and said: 
“Very well, gentlemen, we’ll give the whole 
story to the press,”’ the head of the rotten- 
fish delegation rose up, white with fury, 
and roared the answer: “‘Don’t do anything 
so absolutely absurd!’’ In vulgar parlance, 
he caved. This incident only shows how 
easily the steel needle of the compass, which 
points straight north with exquisite pre- 
cision to the frosty little polar star, can be 
deflected by interested parties to point due 
south or any other desired direction by 
the artful insertion into the mechanism 
of a few particles of iron ore. 

It would appear that with so much sur- 
plus war materials on the market the Allies 
would get together and pool interests as 
they did during the war. Why don’t 
they? Chiefly because their interests now 
conflict. During the war they were held 
together by that sternest of all laws—self- 
preservation. But after November eleventh 
that same law whirled about and showed a 
different face. Each nation found itself 
with a lot of more or less unsalable war 
merchandise on hand, a strained budget 
and a busted market. Each nation wanted 
to sell its stuff at top prices and buy at 
bottom prices. There was therefore no par- 
ticular reason for pooling interests when 
each nation could do better playing an in- 
dependent hand. But on the other hand 
no nation could be allowed to dump all its 
wares on an already overstrained market, 
and so a few general restrictions were 
agreed upon by all the parties concerned. 

This states in a general fashion the diffi- 
culties surrounding the problem of dis- 
posing of the United States’ war material 
in France. ‘It is a problem ringed round 
with thorns. Transportation, perishabil- 
ity, diplomacy, trade, finance—these and a 
dozen other elements render it as prickly 
a thistle as the nation has ever had to grasp 
firmly with both hands. In order to grasp it 
a special commission was formed. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1919, acting under the direction of 
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neither did we lose, and at the same time 
we relieved the strain of these peoples. 

“Tn return as payment we took govern- 
ment obligations. Risky? Yes, but what 
else was there to do? If these countries 
do not get help they can never pay their 
just debts. On the other hand, if the 
United States can help them on their feet 
by the sale of essential materials at cost on 
long easy terms it tends to stabilize Eu- 
rope and get the world on solid ground 
once more. 

“The value of food, clothes, medicine 
and hospital supplies sold to these newly 
liberated nations amounts to a little under 
fifty millions. To Poland we sold supplies 
amounting to about $25,000,000; to 
Czechoslovakia $4,000,000; to Serbia about 
$10,000,000; to Rumania $8,500,000. In 
addition we sold to Belgium goods amount- 
ing to $26,000,000 and to the Hoover Food 
Administration we sold for spot cash in 
American dollars supplies amounting to 
$30,000,000. 

“‘This group of newly liberated countries 
is still in the market for rails to build and 
repair their broken-down transportation 
systems. They are in the market for rolling 
stock, machinery, tools and installations of 
all types required for the industrial devel- 
opment of a country. We feel that it is a 
good investment to sell them the war ma- 
terials America has left over here in France 
on long credits, unstable as their present 
governments may seem, in order to give 
them a chance to resume their normal 
economic and social life.” 


Bargain Days for Our Allies 


“Fiven after the needs. of. these various 
small nations are temporarily satisfied, 
there still remains the French Government, 
which is in the market to purchase ma- 
terials for ‘the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of her devastated regions in the north. 

“T should say in the beginning that we 
do not sell these materials to private indi- 
viduals or firms. The market—a very un- 
stable affair in Europe to-day—must be 
carefully protected. Industries, crippled 
by the long blight of the war, which are 
just getting on their feet, must not be 
forced to bear the added burden of com- 
petition with a foreign government, which 
by dumping its huge reservoir of stores on 
the public would break the market and 
push these struggling firms to the wall. 
Accordingly our commission sells to gov- 
ernments only. In this fashion private 
industry is protected and may buy from its 
own government what it needs. 

“At the bottom of this whole big, deli- 
cate, complicated problem of liquidation of 
the United States war properties and sup- 
plies in France stands one determining 
factor—time. We have to close out this 
business in the shortest possible time. Just 
as we raced against time to assemble the 
vast plant in order to help win the war, so 
now also we are racing against time to 
break it up in order to save the Govern- 
ment untold expense. To continue here 
indefinitely, hoping for higher prices in this 
or that particular, means loss of time; and 
loss of time in this proposition means stu- 
pendous overhead expense. 

“The Army transacts our business. We 
plan—it executes. And to hold soldiers 
over here in any great numbers to guard 
property would let in the Government for 
vast expenditure. The overhead expense of 
the maintenance of the guard would eat up 
the intrinsic value of the property guarded 
in just no time at all. It is therefore better, 
speaking in the large, to wind up the entire 
affair at once, even selling on a stagnant 
market, if we must, rather than to hang on, 
waiting for better days. What we would 
lose by such a policy would be far in excess 
of what we gain. This is the big way to 
solve such a problem as we are confronted 
with; and it is, moreover, the only busi- 
nesslike way. 

“‘Let us take, for example, the question 
of livestock and see how the time element 
can crowd us there. After the armistice we 
had on our hands 160,000 head of horses 
and mules, all more or less in bad condi- 
tion. Now the daily cost of maintenance 
of an animal is figured at $2 a head. At 
that rate it would not take a Missouri mule 
very long to eat its head off. Here obvi- 
ously we made by selling at once our sur- 
plus animals for whatever they would 
fetch. As a matter of fact, those sold in 
Germany for horse meat brought very good 
prices. 

‘“‘T have said that it is our intention to 
wind up the entire situation in the briefest 
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Regal Gaps | 


Every man should have at least three caps 


—A heavy one for chilly riding 
—A medium weight for golf and general wear 
—And a silk cap for traveling and office use. 


Each would contribute to his comfort and satisfaction—especially if they were — 
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““Regals.”” 
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id ““Regal’’ Caps are the smartest and best-built caps in America. The perfection 
Ww of fine detail, splendid tailoring, and good value. On sale at more than 15,000 
| good stores throughout the U. S. $1.50 to $4.00. Your dealer probably has 
i them, or can easily get them. for you. Look for the * Regal’’ name. 


THE REGAL HAT. CO., 643 to 651.8. Wells St., CHICAGO 


al 
ie Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
| 2 DEER [EGG GE Tat mom mex | 


Ask your dealer at 
dnce for Sani- Flush. If 
he is unable to supply | 
- pou immediately, send 
fus 25¢(stampsorcoin) 
Horafull size. canpost- — 
pald. (Canadian price t 
35 cents; foreignprice . ° 
cents). ‘ . 


ZSani-Flush — 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Try Sani-Flush. 


You'll never go back to the old irksome way of cleaning the 
closet-bowl. 

Sani-Flush makes the work so easy—and does it so much better. 

All you have to do is to sprinkle a, little into the closet-bowl 
whenever necessary—follow the directions on the can—then flush. 

Stains of all kinds, even rust marks, disappear. 


And the regular use of Sani-Flush keeps the closet-bowl and 
bees trap clean. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
811 Walnut Ave. Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agent HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto ] 
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COLLARS 


FOLLOW THE ARROW AND 
YOU}: FOLLOW ool HEmST VLE 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 


Spoktite is a liquid that tightens 
loose wheels in a few minutes. It 
swells the wood permanently. 


Easy to apply. Overcomeswheel 
squeaks, that warn of grave dan- 
ger from loose spokes. 

All wheels need Spoktite some- 
time or other, especially in hot, 
dry weather. Probably right now. 

Examine your wheels closely 
and frequently for paint cracks. 


SPO) 


1S NOT A'GLUE 


Troy, New York 


ks — the forerunner 


of Dangerand 
Accident 


Paint cracks mean loose spokes. 


Spoktite does better than a job 
at the repair shop, at one-tenth the 
cost and immense saving in time. 


No need to remove the wheels 
or lay up the car. Just squirt 
Spoktite into the joints where 
cracks show. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us $1.50 for a trial 
can—enough for four wheels. 


Compounded and Guaranteed by 


THE WOODTITE LABORATORIES 


Modesto, California 
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possible time. We hope to be cleaned up 
and out. of the country, lock, stock: and 
barrel, by September first of this year. At 
the same time there are certain properties 
of sufficient value which it will pay us to 
retain and guard rather than to sell at a 
great sacrifice. These consist of twenty- 
eight large supply depots scattered all over 
France. The more important ones aré 
situated at Brest, St.-Nazaire, Bordeaux, 
Montoir, Gievres, Is-sur-Tille, Mehun and 
Romorantin. These are of such great 
value and size that it is a-good business 
proposition for America to retain possession 
of them under guard until we can arrange 
terms with France. 

“To guard these twenty-eight depots, 
however, it is estimated that it will require 
a personnel of 491 officers and 17,000 en- 
listed men. It has been figured by our 
experts that the cost to the Government 
of an enlisted man in France is $3 a day. 
That is a conservative estimate. There 
you have an expenditure for enlisted 
men alone—not counting the officers—of 
$51,000 a day. Figure that in months and 
see where you come out. That one single 
item by itself reveals the overwhelming im- 
portance of the time element in disposing 
of these properties, 

“This commission, in addition to its 
work of liquidation, has also another func- 
tion—that of settling all United States con- 
tracts and claims arising out of this war. 
Breaking off abruptly a gigantic industrial 
enterprise, such as was in essence the world 
war, involved us—in common with the rest 
of the Allies—in a vast tangle of contracts 
and. claims. With France alone these 
claims and counterclaims amount to sev- 
eral hundred million dollars.’ 


Obliterating the Scars of Mars 


“In addition we have claims to be ad- 
justed with Italy—nothing like in value 
naturally those involved with France. And 
we have claim adjustments with Spain and 
with England. Those with England have 
now been practically all settled—with a 
balance in our favor of $35,000,000. 
Throughout the entire transaction the 
spirit manifested by the British commis- 
sion was marked by a fine cordiality, a tol- 
erant broadness and a sense of justice and 
fair play by means of which complications 
which ordinarily would have consumed 
weeks to untangle were smoothed out in a 
few days. The excellent accord of spirit 
shown in these settlements between two 
great nations which have the same vision 
of big business, the same honor for the 
spoken word, augurs well for their future 
agreement in matters of finance and trade.” 

Into this problem of the final disposition 
of American properties in France entered 
the very interesting factor of what to do 
with enemy war material captured by our 
troops. This material at the time of the 
armistice was scattered all over the zone 
of operations in Belgium and France and 
consisted of every type and description of 
war property likely to be left behind by 
an enemy retreating in lively haste. It 
divided itself into two categories—assets 
and liabilities. The assets, of course, were 
objects of commercial value, such as rail- 
roads, rolling stock, engineers’ materials, 
certain types of guns and ammunition, 
together with stores of food and clothes. 
The liabilities, on the other hand, were the 
big dumps of deteriorating ammunition, 
the unexploded shells scattered all over the 
landscape and huge stores of poisonous gas 
shells, which—dangerous to begin with— 
had gone bad with time and could neither 
be left with safety nor yet blown up or 
carted away. 

“Tn France,” said Mr. Adams, executive 
secretary of the commission, discussing this 
phase of the problem, ‘‘we have solved the 
question by delivering this enemy war ma- 
terial over to the French government on 
receipt for use in reconstruction work in 
the devasted regions and we are in the 
midst of negotiations for payment. 

“Tn Belgium we settled the affair in a 
different fashion. Of course during the war 
America captured nothing in Belgium by 
actual combat, but after the armistice our 
Army took over certain areas and by so 
doing it acquired the right to all enemy 
war materials therein exactly as if we had 
won them by combat. This salvaged war 
material was of every character, ranging 
from stolen property of Belgian citizens, 
which we returned whenever we could find 
the owners, to entire German-constructed 
railway systems, engineering-corps mate- 
rial, hospital supplies and immense dumps 
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of normal industrial life revolving once 
more. Accordingly here, instead of selling 
our material to the highest bidder, regard- 
less of conditions, regardless of friend or 
foe, our policy has been to consider the ma- 
terial as a stabilizer—as:a plank so to 
speak—thrown into’ the water that the 
newly liberated or sorely pressed nations 
can hang on to it and keep afloat until they 
can get their second wind. And in return 
we take what we can get in the way of 
government obligations, on the policy that 
if these nations pull through they will afford 
us good markets for the future; whereas if 
they collapse the resultant depression of 
American markets and prices would bea dis- 
aster beside which the loss of a few thousand 
tons of war supplies is a mere bagatelle. 
In other words, we risk a. small thing— 
relatively speaking—in order to gain a great 
end. We risk the value of our surplus 
war stock, which after all is velvet, on what 
might be called very shaky security, in 
order to build up the credit of the world, 
knowing that in the long run our own mar- 
kets and our own credit will surely benefit 
thereby. 

“Looked at from this angle, the whole 
problem of liquidation-of our surplus war 
supplies is much more profound than the 
mere superficial return to the United States 
Government of so many dollars and cents 
by exploitation of the drained markets 
of Europe after the approved methods 
of other days. Far from being that, it is 
part and parcel of the endeavor to rehabili- 
tate the entire big fabric of national credit, 
of national confidence, which holds to- 
gether the civilized world. To hold together 
that fabric is worth practically any risk.” 


Gangplanks for Mister Doughboy 


‘And we are not alone in this stand. 
Great Britain is doing her share. Viewed in 
that light, our business of liquidation is 
just one factor in the whole huge enter- 
prise of pulling the world out of the hole 
created by the war.” 

The second part of the problem of the 
final disposition of American military affairs 
in France—the return of the troops—is not 
so complicated as the liquidation of proper- 
ties. The men are going home even faster 
than they came. They can tell their own 
stories. They do not need a pen. The big 
embarkation ports of France, the concen- 
tration camps at Le Mans and St. Aignan, 
huge reservoirs in the center of France in 
which the troops are collected before their 
departure to the various ports, cleaned up 
and their records straightened out—all the 
mechanical steps through. which.a soldier 
passes from the moment ‘his unit is released 
from permanent duty until the time he 
steps aboard the outgoing, ship are now 
familiar to the major portion of two mil- 
lion men. 

And yet here, too, isa story of big quiet 
achievement. To begin with, there was the 
consideration of ships. When, the year be- 
fore, the troops were rushed into France 
at the rate of more than 300,000 a month, 
a feat at which all the world marveled, they 
sailed for the most part in British bottoms. 
At that time America was not rich in ships. 
She had no adequate fleet, so perforce she 
used) British ships. And that was very 
good-before the armistice, when the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation. united all the 
Allies and rendered their interests identical. 
But afterward England had need of all her 
ships to,retransport her own overseas 
troops. -So America, without anything that 
could be_called a fleet, had to rake and 
scrape her ships together. where and how 
she could. This was the reason the trans- 
portation of troops proceeded so slowly 
during the months of November, December 
and January.- The Shipping Board was 
having troubles of its own. But they col- 
lected old ‘animal transports—twenty-three 
ofthese; fifty converted cargo boats; after 
that, mine sweepers-and whatever else they 
could lay hands on for a start. Later they 
came into possession of the big German 
ships taken over by the Government. And 
now America has a handsome fleet. She is 
transporting her troops home even faster 
than she put them into France and she is, 
moreover, transporting them practically all 
in her own bottoms. That end of the prob- 
lem is solved. . 

After.ships, the second consideration was 
that of ports. On the coast of France are 
the big ports of Havre, Brest, St.-Nazaire, 
Bordeaux and Marseilles. But of these, 
Havre was used exclusively by the English; 
and Marseilles, far. down on the Mediter- 
ranean, necessitated such a long haul that 
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Full Power 


and 
Gasoline Economy 
Demand Correct Lubrication 


O you realize that when you say to the garage 

man, ‘‘Give-me some oil’’— meaning “any old 
oil’’—you are probably wasting power and decreasing 
gasoline mileage because of the oil you get? 


It’s a fact. Full power and gasoline economy demand 
a perfect piston ring seal, resulting from the use of an 
oil of correct body and character for the piston clear- 
ance of your engine. Otherwise there is a minute 
fuel loss on each compression stroke that may amount 
to several gallons a day—while escape of expanding 
gases on the power stroke prevents full power. 


Only an oil of correct viscosity and “‘wearing”’ qual- 
ities can effect a perfect piston ring seal. And there 
is one lubricating oil of correct viscosity, guaran- 
teed uniform in quality, and of low carbon residue— 


QUAKER STATE MEDIUM 


(the certified oil) 


An expert chemist not in the employ of the refiners, 
tests every run of oil and certifies to the uniformly 
high quality of Quaker State Medium. The Franklin 
Automobile Company, which recommends the use of 
Quaker State Medium to dealers and owners, secures 
and tests the oil from different parts of the country 
to insure maintenance. of the standard. Thus you 
are always assured that Quaker State Medium is 
the finest, most efficient lubricating oil you can buy. 


There is no oil superior to genuine Quaker State 
Medium for preventing friction and engine troubles 
due to carbon—for perfect lubrication that results in 
full power and gasoline economy. 


Test Quaker State Medium for yourself —today. And 
write for Booklet ‘‘A,’’ telling how to lengthen the 
life of your car. 


Phinny Brothers Co, Oil City, Pa. 


(Makers also of Quaker State Transmission Oil; Quaker 
State Cup Grease; Quaker State Graphite Grease; Quaker 
State Cold Test Oil; and Quaker State Tractor Oil) 
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The Grip and Cut 
That Never Quit 


When you take hold with Bernard Pliers, 
you'll have to let go yourself to make them 
yield their grip. They can’t slip and they 
never quit. Exactly the same when you want 
to cut. Bernard Pliers go through. 


Heavy wire and metal that won’t take a nick 


from ordinary pliers, can’t resist 
Bernards. Snip—and the job 
is done, like a flash. For both 
grip and cut, the answer is the 
simple patented principle of 
compound leverage. Look at 
the picture and you’ll see why 
the parallel jaws hang on. 


And for workmanship, nothing 
in metal excels them. They 
are beautifully finished and 
nickelled —so rust can’t get to 
them. You’ll get long wear and 
satisfaction in pliers if you’ll 
be sure to buy 


Bernard Pliers 


Sold by first class hardware 
dealers and tool houses. 


Sizes 442" 5" 514" 6" 64%4"7" and 8" 


nor a 


SPECIALISTS IN PLIERS | 
«sNEW HAVEN, CONN 
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if that port were to be used extensively it 
would cut down the number of men trans- 
ported by many thousands per month. So, 
save in incidental instances, when Italian 
vessels bound for New York have space for 
a few score American troops, that port is 
not used at all. That leaves available the 
three big western ports of Brest, St.-Na- 
zaireand Bordeaux. But of these, Bordeaux 
is situated sixty miles up a river subject to 
tides and a vessel of more than twenty-six 
feet draft cannot enter. St.-Nazaire also 
is situated on a river, though not so farin, 
but here vessels of more than thirty-two 
feet draft cannot enter. Brest is the 
only point of embarkation that permits 
the entrance of vessels of heavy draft. 
Upon making a canvass of the fleet it was 
revealed that far the major portion of the 
American ships had too heavy draft for 
either Bordeaux or St.-Nazaire, and that 
thus more than half the weight of the 
entire transportation problem was going to 
fall upon one port alone. This fact explains 
to a certain extent the great congestion of 
home-going troops at Brest. 


The Muddy Truth About Brest 


But there is also another factor entering 
into that congestion: Immediately after 
the armistice, when the tide of troops began 
to set westward, there was—as has been 
explained—a great shortage of ships; nor 
was it always possible to tell exactly before- 
hand the date of their arrival in port. Con- 
sequently the Army had to arrange to have 
always at Brest a reservoir, or pool, of 
troops all ready to embark as soon as the 
ships came in. And here is where the 
trouble began. It was estimated roughly 
that there should be on hand a sufficient 
number of troops in advance for six days’ 
shipping in order that there should be no 
slack in the big home-going stream. But to 
hold a pool of men sufficient for six days’ 
embarkation necessitated a camp with fa- 
cilities for at least 70,000 men. It meant, 
in short, a young metropolis. And this 
camp had to be constructed. It had to be 
constructed while troops were arriving and 
departing in constantly augmenting num- 
bers. In addition it was winter. It rained 
ten days out of ten, and Brest was a bot- 
tomless sea of slush. The ground had to be 
artificially built up by means of thousands 
of wagonloads of gravel—hauled miles. 
This accounts in part for the flood of news- 
paper criticism concerning the bad condi- 
tions in Brest during the late winter 
months. And itis true that for several weeks 
the living conditions were bad. But this 
was in a large measure due to the fact that 
the abrupt cessation of hostilities had 
started a big tide of troops westward before 
adequate machinery could be devised to 
handle that tide effectively. It takes time 
to construct a machine that will shoot a 
stream of three hundred thousand men out 
of the country at the rate of ten thousand a 
day. 

It might be asked why barracks were not 
constructed before at Brest to provide 
against such a contingency. The reply is, 
first that no man knew beforehand just 
when that big machine was going to stop; 
and second, that all the facilities at Brest 
were for shooting men and materials as 
swiftly as possible up to the Front. Con- 
sequently, at the time of the armistice, 
when engineers and construction materials 
and ‘transportation for the same were 
needed the worst way at Brest in order to 
build a camp with a man capacity of 70,000, 
all the engineers and materials were at 
the other extreme end of the line—namely, 
at the Front. And the unfortunate result 
of this was that the first home-going troops 
passing through Brest slept and ate and 
lived up to their thighs,in mud. The papers 
made the most of it. The troops growled. 
Conditions, in truth, were bad. But they 
were no worse, it must be said, than they 
had been in a hundred other spots in France 
during the war. They were no worse in 
Brest than they had been in Brest the win- 
ter before—when nobody had peeped, or if 
he did the censor sat down on his head. 
The news never leaked out. There was, 
moreover, this amelioration in the case of 
the home-going troops: They were as hard 
as nails. The death rate in Brest, even 
during the worst of last winter, was ex- 
tremely low. And the reason was that 
troops who had lived through St.-Mihiel, 
the Argonne and the Meuse campaigns, 
who had marched into Germany in bad 
shoes and with blistered feet, and on top 
of it all had been set to drill eight hours 
a Cay in the wet and snow of the rugged, 


steep-pitched little valleys of Ger 
such veterans were not the meta] 
keeled over by more of the same 
hardship. To them, even though ¢ 
and the newspapers raised such 
Brest was nothing new. It was 
continuation of what they’d endy 
more than a year. It was—war, N 
to get excited about. ! 
“Say,” said a sergeant to me at 
“did you read that piece a lady wr 
about us here at Brest—how she geen, 
poor doughboys standing out in ther; 
the mud to get their chow—and } 
made her cry?” 
I admitted I had neglected to rea, 
“‘A senator’s wife, wasn’t she?” 
“Yes, ma’am—that was the 
buddy read that piece out loud to 
half a dozen of us one night. And 
we nearly laffed an ear off! We fe] 
for that poor lady! If she cried oy) 
we wondered what kind of a fit she’¢: 
if she could have seen some of the} 
we’ve been in in this here man’s war, 
I'll tell you another thing: When 5 
fightin’ the weather at Brest you're: 
something!” Pe 
“But conditions were bad,” I insis 
““Yes—but no worse than they’y} 
right along. And, moreover, the m 
are in fine physical condition,” ‘ 


[ 


quantities, as well as ample supy: 
blankets and food. General Butler 
Marines, who was in command of t 
centration camp at Brest, argued th/j 


himself to the problem of building ¢ 
munity boarding house ample for} 
seventy thousand transient guest; ' 
first thing obviously was to get thoi 
out of that bottomless mud pit. 
meant duckboards. And those duel); 
were at Brest, five kilometers awayil 
a narrow winding goat path three fe ¢ 
in slush. No transportation—ar 
there been it would have been uss 
that road. ee 

““Well,”’ said. General Butler, “11¢ 
the troops themselves after thell 
boards. Let them fetch them out cil 
heads. Instruct each man to knocoi 
cleat and. put his head through tl/h 
That leaves his hands free.” 


The General Dons a Duckbit 


“It’s a pretty stiff detail, sir,” o2 
an officer, ‘“‘through all that mud,” 

“T’ll try it myself along with thine 
said General Butler, ‘‘and see if ital 
done.” % } 

And that afternoon he brought p. 
rear of a long toiling column, a lejti 
duckboard over his head. The mi 
as deep as in Flanders; the way wt 
row and vile; and it was dusk bell 
procession wound into camp, the ge 
its tail—walking, his car just bn 
M. P. on post at the entrance of th 
noted the car and grasped rudelyy 
shoulder the man just in front. 

“Hi, there,” he yelled, giving thina 
whirl. ‘Stand aside, can’t you, ance 
general pass!” # 

“That’s all right, son,” replied ? £ 
eral mildly. ‘It’s my car.” 

“Say, how do you get that way? |e 
the M. P. ‘Your car—hey? W1, 
was your car, you poor sti 
ing in it, wouldn’t you, instead off 
with that piece of duckbo: 
head?” 

For answer the general 
signia upon his sleeve—and 
Thus the duckboards of Cam 
came to town. oe. 

In time Brest conquered it 
mud and scarcity of buildin: 
became a model of its kind. 
much a camp as a vast co 
capable of boarding 70,000 ti 
and with a personnel of 16, 
troops to wait on and provid 
Camp Pontanezen is in fact mode 
plan of a big metropolitan hotel 
vided into sixteen independen 
area capable of caring for five th 
Each area has its own distinct or 
its own barracks, community 
rest and amusement centers. : 


(Concluded on Page 


- 
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(Concluded from Page 142) 


have nothing to do but eat, wash, 
their equipment, buy trinkets and . 


for their girls. and lounge away the 
the amusement. huts. until they 
aboard. ‘The wheels of the big effi- 
achine turn noiselessly. . A division 
4 from Le Mans, or perhaps directly 
many. An officer at the gate, who 
mds to the desk: clerk at a hotel, 
them, looks in his little book and 


What outfit are you?” The unit is. 
| é 


io ade 

yes! Well, we’ve. been expecting 
two days: We’re going to put you 
\rea Ten. Sergeant, show the way.” 
ergeant shows the way up to Area 
ere they are met by what might be 
ie head clerk of that floor, who dis- 
his guests about.- The troops take 
on of their-quarters, stroll over to 
hich they eat to the lively strains of 
‘and then drift over toa show. 
ell, field kitchens !--Farewell,- shel- 
es—dripping pup tents! All this 
ery from-the brutal rigor of Brest 
go, when each unit-took care of it- 
aped down in sloughs of mud and 
ound hours in a downpour while the 
ruggled with field kitchens. 
eturning troops too are different. 
ive behind them eighteen months 
‘jence—experience of the French, 
thting, of the S. O.S., of their offi- 
» boches and their stay in Ger- 
‘What seems to be the biggest 
thing they have got out of it all? 
'a’sense of comradeship. And a 
duty—done. 
3'the-brightest part about it—it’s 
‘his sense of duty is well expressed 
doem written by Corporal Harold 
which appeared in the Decoration 
je of the Ninth Infantry Cootie, 
din occupied Germany. 


vughts of a Billet Guard 


vening shadows falling, when my 
ties all are done, ~~ 

sit alone and wonder of the time that 
to come. ' 

in my billet I’m stationed to keep a 
ck on the men 

time I’m answering questions asked 
r and over again. 


call in the morning I must use my 
ags and throat, 

t my place in order or the C. O. will 
le my goat. 

lis called each morning and each 
on and every night, 

ie are present and my roster too is 


ay ’tis the same old story, the same 
ind o’er and o'er. » 
zy life I’m leading, as I’ve never had 


ore. 

lidn’t come here for pleasure or to 
rk behind the line, 

ame here for the duties that by rights 
yuld all be mine. 


‘se we must have these billets and 
ssify all the men, 

those who have been wounded have a 
ince to get well again. 

a chance in the fighting with the rest 
the boys out there; 

to get out of the billet from the job 
ich needs a chair. 


THE SATURDAY 


And when the war is-over and the world’s at 
' peace-again,-————" «~ 
_ I want to be one of the victors; yes, one of 
the fighting men. . 
I want to go back.to my country with this 
question answered fit: 
“Did you help to lick the Kaiser? Were you 
there to -do-your bit?” 


To this. the editor of The Cootie has 
added the following footnote: 

“The above poem’ was written by Cor- 
poral Harold’ G. Lee, whose wish was 
granted, when he was relieved: as_ billet 
guard and-joined the Ninth Infantry at 
Loconville. -He did more than his ‘bit in 
the attack on Vaux, where he was killed 
while taking a ration detail to the com- 
pany’s front line.’ 


Buddies of France for All Time 


Unless some new conflagration in Europe 
breaks out -unexpectedly, it seems likely 
that practically all of:the American troops 
in France and Germany will be on their 
way west before next September—with the 
possible exception of a small detachment, 
probably volunteers, left in Germany to 
hold the colors. : France prefers to guard 
her own frontiers. She does not need—and 
does not want—America.. So by Septem- 
ber—unless the unexpected occurs—the 
big machine which operated first to put 
two million men into France in record time 
and then to pull them out again will for- 
mally shut down its works..The American 
Expeditionary Force, as such, will lose its 
identity. It will’ merge back into the great 
sea of American citizenship, of American 
individual effort and enterprise, out of 
which it was conjured into existence to play 
amagnificent.rdle. That réle completed, it 
is time for the actors to go home. 

But there are some 70,000 members of 
the American -Expeditionary Force who 
will. not take part in this final exodus. 
They are the buddies under the little 
wooden crosses which dot the pleasant hill 
slopes of France and Germany. Their liv- 
ing comrades are moving out. ‘They remain 
behind. And it seems fitting that this de- 
scription of: the wind-up ‘of thé activities 
of the American Expeditionary Force in 
France should close with the prayer offered 
by Chaplain Owens in occupied Germany 
on Memorial Day for the American dead: 


“ Almighty God, who has given us the 


' good land of America as our heritage: We 


humbly beseech thee that we may always 
proye ourselves a people who are mindful 
of thy love and glad to do thy will. Bless 
our land with honorable toil, the knowledge 
of thy truth, and purity of human life. 
Save us, we beseech thee, from discord and 
confusion within ourselves. Deliver us 
from pride and arrogance and guide us in 
every righteous way. Defend for us our 
liberties. Preserve our unity; and may the 
multitudes which have come to our land 
from all kindreds and all tongues be fash- 
ioned into one happy American people; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“On the fields of Europe may be seen 
to-day the resting place of thousands of 
men of this command sleeping their last 
sleep, in the hope of the resurrection. 
From such a record of valor on the part of 
our comrades help us to gain new inspira- 
tion for whatever task awaits our hands; 
through the grace of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. -Amen.”’ 
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Chafing may not be dangerous, but it’s all-fired 
distressing. ‘Takes all the fun out of work and makes 
play a painful effort. 

Here’s the preventive—or relief. Dust Kora-Konia 
on the raw or severely irritated skin. Relief is imme- 
diate—the pain goes—the skin becomes normal. 

Kora-Konia stays where it is put because it’s ad- 
hesive and moisture resisting. Perspiration doesn’t 
wash it away. It won’t easily rub off. It clings to the 
flesh for hours—a protective film which prevents fric- 
tion.and which quickly dries up raw spots. 

Kora-Konia is antiseptic. 

Try Kora-Konia for diaper rash or teething rash 
and have a happy-baby.all through the hot weather. 


Kora-Konia is great for sunburn and blisters. 


blessed relief 


Kora-Konia costs 50 
cents for a large box. 
We will send a physi- 
x , 

cian’s sample to anyone 
Jor IO cents. 


will bring you 


MENNENS 


KORA- 
KONIA 


GERHARD MENNEN 
CHEMICAL CO., 


Ors. Ai 


THE Mennen Company 
Newaraw. MNJ. USA 


Laboratories: 


Newark, N. J. Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co,, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


‘4G 


Use 


KORA-KONIA Wh 
for 
Chafing Diaper Rash 


Teething Rash Sunburn 
Rough Collars Blisters 
Bed Sores, and all skin 


irritations 


19 Flavors 
In a Single Soup 


VAN CAMP SOUP requires as high as 19 


savory ingredients. And some soups consume 
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ACES FOR INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“T’ll try to touch only the high points,” 
Haliburton resumed, “‘ but I wish—I wish I 
could go into the human side of it so you 
could see just how we found out the truth 
for ourselves.” 


In 1902 the Universal plant at Westville, 
Massachusetts, was turning out some of 
the highest-priced motors in the market. 
The price was high because the cost 
was. The production manager was un- 
happy. He ranged up and down through 
the processes of manufacture and tried at 


every stage to put his finger on the flaw.. 


His success was not notable. Nothing was 


irregular. All he could do was to curse the 


luck. He did this with such vigor that the 
offices heard him and so did the shops. 
Presently Haliburton heard. Like a man 
awaiting a signal he headed for the ad- 
ministration building. 

“Every machine on motor work turning 
over regularly,” the production manager 
was explaining to the general manager, 
“vet something is lacking.” 

“Three things lacking,’ amended the 
voice of the young man who had entered 
unannounced. 

The officials did not resent the intrusion 
of Alexander Haliburton. He was an Amer- 
ican who had carried off honors in European 
engineering schools and had then done the 
more unusual thing of carrying off honors 
in European plants. Officially he was in 
charge of drafting and designing. Un- 
officially he seemed to have an eye for 
everything between the yard gate and the 
distant back fence. His suggestions had a 
way of getting themselves adopted. 

“Three things lacking? What are you 
talking about?’’ Thus the general man- 
ager admitted the newcomer to the dis- 
cussion. 

(aime intelligence, skill and loy- 
alty.” 

“Interesting if true,’”? commented the 
G. M. “How can we get them?” 

“Only one way to do it,’’ Haliburton as- 
sured: “‘we must breed them in. Let me 


motors immediately, and the la\e 
busy to get them out.” 
“Mine are not,”’ suggested jg} 
“Yours?” The production mig 
him with a puzzled glance. ‘‘ Via 
mean?” . 
“The apprentice school, of cir 
“Don’t kid a worried mar | 


Haliburton held out appeali}! } 
the G. M. The G. M. looked fr 
to the other, then gestured wit 
The gesture meant that thelp 
school would get its try at the 
shafts. 

“Tn heaven’s name, Halibuijy 
the outraged production man) 
are you going to cover me on th 

“Tf we fall down,” the head o 
promised, ‘‘I’ll cover you with 

Some days ahead of the stip 
a specimen of shining headge:z 
chased—by the production 1 
Haliburton’s own use. Two tho 
steel shafts, perfect in form and 
come out of the rumbling room 
draftsmen and designers. The é 


The G. M. is Convini 


“T just dropped in,” said 1 
curiously embarrassed, “‘to ask) 
the three things you said we lac 
plant. 

“Industrial intelligence, skil 
alty,’’ Haliburton repeated. 

“And that is what you and '! 
doing in your school, is it—tea) 


up to 23 hours in the making. 

‘Our culinary experts have spent years in perfecting. 
a single Van Camp Soup. Hundreds of blends were 
compared. 

You get more than a ready-made soup in Van Camp’s. 
You get a superlative soup—the best soup of that 
kind ever served, in homes or hotels, in France or 
America. 


It Won the Prize in Paris 


Most Van Camp Soups are based on famous Parisian 
recipes that won prizes in Paris. 

A noted chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris brought 
them to our kitchens. Then our scientific cooks— 
He with college training—give them multiplied de- 
ights. 

They studied ingredients and fixed standards for 
them. They compared countless blends and methods. 
Then, when they attained the utmost, every detail of 
the process was fixed in a formula. And the Van Camp 
chefs forever follow that formula exactly. 


It Is Not the Hostess’ Soup 


Now hostesses who know them serve Van Camp’s 
Soups at every formal dinner—better soups than Paris 
ever served. 

Van Camp Soups are the guest soups. But they 
are also the every-day-soups. They cost no more 
than ordinary, ever-ready soups. 

You owe yourself a trial of these Van Camp blends. 


start my apprentice school to-day.” 

The production manager scoffed. The 
G. M. laughed and said: ‘‘Same answer as 
last time. Appropriations for human ex- 
periments are still lacking.” 

Haliburton was not to be thus forestalled. 

“T’m ready to go ahead without an ap- 
propriation,’”’ he announced. ‘‘Give me one 
of those vacant rooms over my drafting de- 
partment and let me pick ten boys out of 
the shops.” 


pressing what was in his thoug). 

““We are teaching the first tw 

“You aren’t teaching loyalty 

“You can’t teach loyalty; y 
inspire it. What was it you ri 
to talk about?” | 

“Why—why—hang it all! Alk 
shot me full of holes with your Id 
shafts, and you know it. They ai 
work—at least this plant neve’ 
work from its boys before. Jus) 
you up to and just what is it } 
give you to put it through?” 

Haliburton swallowed his exci’ 
pushed the G. M.’s generous bu 
only armchair that had found pl 
the groups of resurrected presses \ 

‘Apprentice training in this ¢ , 
been pretty sad business ever st 
got to believing machinery coil 
work,”’ he began. ‘‘ Where they) 
all to put the apprentice tooln} 
ternmaker or mechanic throug} 
years that make him a member (fi 


Haliburton’s Training School 


The G. M. studied his man and evinced 
the quality of decision that had made him 
head of the plant. ‘‘Go toit,” he said. 

Haliburton returned to his own depart- 
ment and walked among a score of men 
bending over their drafting tables. The 
sharp features of Charley Trigger were 
buried in his work and he was chuckling 
to himself, which meant that. a brand-new 
design of the highest quality was growing 
under his hand. 

“Charley, would you like to help me 
develop industrial intelligence in a bunch 
of boys who will some day run this plant?” 

The face that Trigger raised radiated a 
genial magnetism. ‘‘What’s industrial in- 
telligence?’’ he queried. 

“The mental ability to grasp the whole 
process while working on any one of its 
parts.” 


the fourth year he goes on wi 


“Oh, boss! When do we start?” 
Haliburton began at the one point where 
he could begin without money and without 


things and learns to read blue 
drawings. Then he gets throu 
does he really know? Not ve 


price—at the scrap heap. Under his direc- 
tion Trigger and ten eager youngsters whom 
he had called away frdém tool shop, die 
shop and foundry dragged out ten dis- 
carded machines that were awaiting the 
junkman and moved them to the room 
above the drafting department. After 
much tinkering one old lathe took fresh 
heart and answered its levers. It was 
saddled with the job of building the others 


hasn’t had any proper foundati 
learned to think in industrial tei 


VAN GAM 
Soups -— xisas 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
hili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


“The machinery does most of 
ing,”’ cut in the G. M 


=> 


Pork and Beans 


back to fitness. When the almost miracu- 
lous rejuvenation had been accomplished 
Haliburton stood once more before the 
general manager. 

“We've got ten lathes, shapers and drill 
presses going,’’ he said. ‘‘Give me an order 
for raw material for all the small pulleys 
the plant will need in the next six months.” 

Thus the school began to pay something 
back from the first day of operation. Two 


Haliburton. ‘Iron doesn’t 
thinking when it is harnessed 
in a machine than when it 
covered ore in the ground. 


sublime sort of monkey wrench | 
an intelligent hand? Help me 
hand.” - 

“Help how?” i 


(Continued on Page 149 


ontinued from Page 146) 

me set up an apprentice course 
| be a trade school and training 
bined, one that shall teach indus- 
est principles in industry’s very 
re. The foremen will tell you 
ur boys ran away from school to 
he plant because school was just 
to them. We'll show them a 
ey’ll be crazy to attend. We'll 
notion that they are simply hav- 
ledge poured in, by paying them 
‘an hour while they are in the 
n as when they are turning out 
sees in the training shop. We'll 
‘the fun of.their lives while they 
ring mathematics, physics, tech- 
d mechanical drawing. We'll put 
on them. .We’ll let them believe 
iply turning them into crackajack 
, patternmakers, molders and in- 
makers, with never an inkling 
ean hardly avoid becoming mas- 
men, superintendents and man- 
"Il lay the foundation of industrial 
and give them an outlook, and 
ature take its. course.” 

ler Haliburton was talking the 
t had formed in the breast of one 
industry was the great passion. 
‘out the window of the now silent 
qile, then-said in a quieter tone: 


ust not go on in this country ‘ 


20ple. - No-nation can ever-know 
ness until it learns superior con- 
of.the human factor in produc- 
s begin to do something with the 
jising raw material in existence— 
shat can think. We've got mil- 
itomatons following along in the 
seful ruts; what do you say to 
: a few polished producers who 
something to the standards of 
1? ” 4 


»arning by Teaching 


M. worked himself out of the 
is chair. It was a little uncertain 
rveral staccato squeaks emanated 
aing chair rungs or from his own 
throat. When he had got to his 
tid nothing at all. He merely 
3 head in a way that was plainly 
ously affirmative, and went,out, 
ith him a perfect little steel shaft 
{ find its place not in a motor but 
sure drawer of the G. M.’s office 


gangling, half-formed, nearing 
‘came along when the school had 
ing four years. Haliburton and 
igger, looking through the glass 
latter’s office, saw the boy swing- 
e training room. ‘Trigger was 
dent of the school now. Halibur- 
vast. engineering responsibilities 
inding plant, found time to drop 
ty. The school was still the apple 


sown boy?” asked Haliburton. 
Trigger answered. “I give the 
ner the preference because he 
ays makes good, though I don’t 
he should.” 
gured it,’’ said the engineer. 
ll-town boy has neither the un- 
nertness of many farm lads nor 
‘ssurance of the city boy. He 
at about everything worth while 
this town. If he has the strength 
back on the clerkship in the vil- 
bs he is good material for us.” 
von fell back and watched while 
npleted the enrollment of Scotty, 
begun by mail. The graduate 
f the training floor was leading 
ner away when the superintend- 
Anim, ~‘-“ 
ore question. Do you dance?” 
ill-town boy stared at him hard 
his-hea er : 
learn,” the superintendent sug- 
‘t will help you with those legs.” 
‘cried the boy, “then I’ll have 
ay church raising and go to it!” 
ound himself on a grinder. An- 
there to show him how to do 
iff work—how to grind down 
le parts for a turbine. At the 


ata world! He spat on the floor 
ession of exuberance. The other 

ing him back to the job, the 
who handled the little shafts 


a 
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with such bewildering facility. And then 
Scotty learned that the other fellow had 
been as ignorant as he three days before. 
His spirits rose. Trigger was to dash them. 

“Got a parlor in your home?” The 
superintendent had paused beside him. 

“Yes, sir; a daisy.” 

“Nice carpets and everything?” 

“Yes, and a piano.” 

“Ever spit on that carpet?” 

“No, sir; of course not,” - 

“We haven’t any carpet here,” said the 
superintendent, ‘‘but this big room is our 
parlor just the same.” 

Scotty was crushed. Three days later he 
had revived. He was spending his morn- 
ings under a more advanced boy in learn- 
ing to cut threads, and his afternoons in 
teaching a brand-new boy to do simple 
shaft work. He had caught the first great 
idea of the school. He was boy pupil and 
boy teacher too. Everything he was 
taught he was to make his own by teaching 
it immediately to somebody else. 

Scotty had learned other things besides 
machine processes in the three days. He 
had learned that his grammar-school grad- 
uation certificate, which he had regarded 
as meaning much the same as a certificate 
of vaccination from the family doctor, was 
his most precious possession. Without it 
he never could have entered this wonderful 
world of the apprentice school. He would 
have to go over a lot of the mathematics 
he had had, to get a better foundation for 
more mathematics he had never had. But 
just the same the apprentice school, with 
all its patience, had no time to spend on 
boys who had not finished the grammar 
grades. In two months he would begin to 
spend an hour and a half a day in the class- 
rooms. He even looked forward with eager- 


‘ness to this, for of course it would not be 


like school. How could it be when a fellow 
would get his twelve cents an hour just the 
same? In the sudden revolution of his 
thought Scotty even wished he had a high- 
school diploma too, for that would let a fel- 
low into the engineering course, and an 
engineer apparently was the greatest man 
in the world. 

Here was Scotty, least among several 
hundred boys who knew more than he did, 
yet with an individuality. He did not 
guess it; he could not have guessed it; 
but the circumstances rubbed it in. When 
he moved along from planer to press, a 
card bearing his name went with him and 
slipped into the card holder on the new ma- 
chine. More glorious still, Mr. Haliburton 
himself, on his frequent rounds, stopped 
and talked with him. By name! This was 
inexpressibly stimulating to one who had 
never once seen Haliburton glance toward 
the name card, who had observed that the 
great man was near-sighted, and who knew 
nothing at all of the magnifying powers of 
a proper lens. 


Scotty Signs On 


In two weeks Scotty knew what a chuck 
was; in six weeks he could tell whether a 


’ Jacob chuck or an almond chuck was to be 


used, and why. Hammer and chisel were 
once definite terms to him, but not now. 
Ball peen, cross peen and straight peen 
were members of the. hammer family of 
which he spoke with accuracy, and he did 
not ask for a chisel without specifying 
whether he meant cold, diamond point or 


cape. And common tools had changed as 


much in function asinname. He no longer 
picked them up as crutches, but as means 
toanend. Then Trigger called Scotty and 
three other boys who had entered the 
school on the same day he did into the 
glass-walled office. 

“Go home, you fellows,” the superin- 
tendent said to two of them. ‘‘ You mean 
well, but it isn’t in you to handle tools. Be 
lawyers or something.’’ And to Scotty and 
the other he said: ‘“‘ You two manage to get 
by. Here are your apprentice papers ready 
for signing if you are sure you want to stick 
for four years.” f 

“How do you know we’ll be any good in 
the classroom?” Scotty asked respectfully. 

““Because boys who are good in the train- 
ing room always are,” was Trigger’s reply. 

Seotty set his rambling signature to the 
document, which specified that he should 
serve the apprentice school faithfully and 
that the apprentice school faithfully should 
serve him. 

“You understand this contract to be 
legally binding on the apprentice, do you?” 
the superintendent asked. 

Scotty drew a solemn breath. ‘‘I do,” 
he replied. 
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The Cost of 
Building Bodies 


Protein is the body-builder. Also the 
costliest element in food. 


Quaker Oats yield 16.7 per cent pro- 
tein, which is more than sirloin steak. 
Potatoes yield. less ‘than 2 per cent— 
bread about 9 per cent... 


That’s one reason why oats dominate 
as food for growing children. They excel 


all other grains in 


element. 


this body-building 


Figuring protein alone, this is what it 
costs.at this writing. in some necessary 


foods: 


Cost of Protein 
Per Pound 
In Quaker Oats 


In White Bread - 


In Potatoes 


In Beef, about 


In Ham - 
In Eggs 


Thus body-building with Quaker Oats 
costs half what it costs with bread, and a 
fraction of the cost with meat. 


What Energy Costs 


Energy value is, another food essential. 


Most of our food consumption goes to 


supply it. 


Quaker Oats yield twice the energy of 


round steak, six times as much as potatoes, 
and 114 times bread. 


At present writing energy costs in es- 


sential foods as follows: 


Cost of Energy 
Per 1000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . - 
In Round Steak - 

In Veal Cutlets 

In Average Fish - 

In Chipped Beef 

In Hubbard Squash 


Thus meat and fish foods average ten 
times Quaker Oats cost for the same energy 
value. 

This doesn’t suggest an exclusive oat 
diet. Other foods are necessary. But this 
food of foods—the greatest food that 
gtows—should form your basic breakfast. 

It means supreme nutrition, and the 
saving will average up your costlier foods 
for dinner. 


Quaker 
Oats 


The Delicious Flakes 


Get Quaker Oats because of their match- 
less flavor. They are flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, luscious 
oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

When such extra flavor costs no extra 
price you should get it. 


57#Génts 


Per 1000 Calories 


60 ‘Cénts 


Per 1000 Calories 


75 Canis 


Per 1000 Calories 


9 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages 
with Removable Cover 
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Ratchet Breast Drill 


“Tf we could only 
get in there with a dril, 


has marked the waste of countless hours a 
“YANKEE” Ratchet Breast Drill would have 
saved! For the “YANKEE” works perfectly 
in space so cramped that other drills cannot be 
used at all. With DOUBLE Ratchet Adjust- 
ment it is unnecessary to furn the crank; the 
slightest movement to and fro gives the drill 
continuous forward motion. 


9 


The “YANKEE” Ratchet Breast 
Drill has two speeds. Speed-shifter 
is shown at hub of crank. 


Ratchet-shifter, shown between 
small gears, gives five adjustments. 


1. Plain Drill 2. Left-hand Ratchet 
3. Right-hand Ratchet 4. DOUBLE Ratchet 
5. Gears locked 


Shifters are operated at a finger touch, and 
without removing drill from work. 


Tey ae 


Every “YANKEE” Toolis an instru- 
ment of precision, with a beautiful 
finish that delights the mechanic who 
loves fine tools. They cost but little 
more than other tools, and are 
really worth much more. 


“YANKEE” 


Ratchet 
Breast Drill 


ie Price, $8.75 
Your Dealer can Supply You 
No. 1555. Length 17 in. 3-jaw chuck for 


round-shank drills up to 1-2 in. diameter. 


No. 555. Length 17 1-2 in. 2jaw chuck for 
holding both rounds and squares. 


nS mmeginnn a oormama new mie enatrerr Fert 


Write for free “YANKEE” Tool Book 
showing ““ YANKEE”’ Tools in action, doing 
work that cannot be done with other tools; 
illustrating better ways of drilling, boring, 
tapping and driving and drawing screws. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 
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“Well, it is not!” denied Trigger. “It 
wouldn’t hold you ten seconds in any court. 
We are going to do everything in our power 
for you not because of any law but solely 
and simply because we have your word that 
you will do the right thing.” 

Thus was Scotty bound. Entirely apart 
from the fact that every tentacle of incli- 
nation was anchoring his soul to this grand 
undertaking he knew he would never al- 
low himself to vary one hair’s breadth 
from the pact, for a twenty-million-dollar 
corporation was banking on his word! 

In another month Scotty longed for a few 
days off so that he might hurry back to 
Jordan’s Corners and halt the outrage be- 
ing carried on in the grammar school in the 
name of mathematics. He had tolerated 
fractions and decimals as taught out there 
because at that stage of his youth he knew 
no better; but why in the name of Sam 
Hill couldn’t they have let a fellow know 
what fractions and decimals were really 
about—how they would help you figure 
the right size of everything in the world 
you wanted to make! 

And wasn’t it bully to have school- 
teachers who could skin out of their coats 
and do anything in the plant! The class- 
room work linked to the practice of the 
training room had whisked the bushel off 
the candle of education and sent Scotty’s 
nose into his arithmetic in a way that 
would have set his mother frantic with 
alarm. An hour and a half a day he spent 
in the classroom, and across the back of his 
arithmetic he glimpsed geometry, trigonom- 
etry and elementary electricity as shining 
worlds held squarely in the path of his con- 
quering feet. 

Trigger came to him in the training room 
when he was working a lathe to produce 
a steel circlet in accordance with a pattern. 

“What you making?” the superintend- 
ent wanted to know. 

““A turbine ring.” 

‘“What is a turbine?” 

“‘Tt’s a motor, but I never saw one.”’ 

“Like to see one? I just happen to be 
going over to the turbine shop now.” 

“Oh, say, Mr. Trigger!” 

The superintendent led him down the 
three flights of stairs, across the yard and 
into a building a thousand feet long. For 
an hour—it might have been a year for all 
Scotty knew—the one inducted the other 
into the mysteries of big and little steam 
turbines. They came out with the boy in 
something of a daze. 

“Honest,” he asked, “‘do you think I can 
ever learn enough to do what those men in 
there are doing?” 

“T wouldn’t dare make a guess.’”’ The 
superintendent rubbed his chin thought- 
fully. ‘‘But we’ll help you, and you keep 
on seeing the thing as straight as you can 
while you study and work.” 

Haliburton was waiting in the office. 

“Been over shooting a little vision into 
the boy Scotty,’’ the superintendent ex- 
plained. 

“How does he get it, Charlie?” asked 
the engineer with unfeigned solicitude. 

“Like a poet. I’m not going to be satis- 
fied with a common crackajack out of this 
piece of material,’’ answered Trigger in 
unblushing contradiction of his very recent 
penis to the boy; ‘I’m looking for a 
star.” 


Trigger Gets a Jolt 


Stars, it appears, must be forged and 
tempered. There were certain little flaws 
in Scotty that forced Trigger to burrow 
persistently into the boy, and sometimes 
when the superintendent was weary, to 
doubt for a moment the quality of the ma- 
terial. For one thing, Scotty was slow to 
see the importance of the thorough mas- 
tery of intermediate steps, too eager to see 
pieces of metal begin to take on the ulti- 
mate shape. Trigger got at this by dou- 
bling the boy back again and again over 
things he hated to do. Scotty, mad as 
hornets, shut his mouth and obediently 
followed the order. ‘Trigger himself 
learned several things while machining the 
bump of overeagerness out of his pupil. 

The superintendent was to get his first 
jolt about the boy near the end of his first 
year in the school. It was the more unex- 


pected because recent examinations had. 


shown that Scotty’s progress was in- 
creasingly thorough. Here was his name 
suddenly appearing four times on the de- 
linquent list for asingle week. The list was 
drawn for purposes of the pay roll from 
the time clock on which the apprentices 
registered their coming and going. On 


Au: 


Tuesday, said the record, § 
rung in until nearly noon. a! 
as badly on Wednesday. There we 
ing to show that on the following ty 
he had returned to the school after 
recess. The usual footnotes on deliy, 
recorded the night watchman’s st¢ 
that the boy had been hanging roun 
ple of evenings until put out at ten 
Trigger was sad. He remember 
Scotty had come to him on Monda 
boring holes in the bearing of a grip, 
said he needed a reamer so that 
might be set in with absolute aceura 
answer given the boy was that a 
could not be had on account of the ¢ 
would cost sixty dollars. Had th 
of his request made the boy sullen | 
less? Or what was the explanatio: 
strange course? The boy must be 
up with a sharp turn and then inves 
The superintendent was about tc 
and set the machinery of discipline 
tion when Haliburton came in, © 
smiling like a new father. 
“Every time I find some real e 
that we are developing initiative 
part of. the boys,” he exclaimed, 
that this school is paying dividend 
the sweat and patience it takes to 
“Tell me your good story and 
you my bad one,” suggested Trig; 


How Scotty Spent His Ti; 


“T’ll try to make you forget yours 
burton promised, ignoring the p 
chair. “Coming down the trainir 
just now I found’ the boy Scotty: 
on a job that did not look like a 
you would give a first-year man. | 
what he was doing. He said hen 
reamer pretty badly, so he had d 
chunk of steel and was making on 
own time. My voice seemed to get 
a minute, but luckily I found it in 
tell him I had intended adding aney 
to the equipment and that you wou 
him sixty dollars as soon as he ha 
operation.” | 

In the classroom course for mai 
tool and die makers, Scotty advance 
power transmission, chemistry of ( 
metals and mechanical and fr 
drawing with the same determinat 
he used in mastering one lathe a 
other. Every six months his ratin 
and his pay per hour increased. ' 
came when he knew he was no 
any longer; he stood well in the ey: 
other apprentices too; but Trig 
that the boy was slow to measure 
against the world that lay ou 
school. Trigger expressed his fe 
Haliburton, and that ingenious di 
of human material began to plari 
periment of the kind that delig] 
soul. 

Scotty was encouraged into an 
dinary affection for turbines. 3 
the equipment of the training roon 
ducing many of the parts. He long! 
shaping the remaining parts and t 
go together in readiness to funetio 
it ever possible, he wondered, in a 
sation with Trigger, for a fellow t 
signed for a few days to straight w 
in that magical zone known as the 
shop? The kind superintendent a 
use his influence. ei 

The lad was assigned as helper t 
Johnson. Old Beaney knew his 4 
from A to Z. He had been m 
steam turbines forever—that. was 
told Scotty. He was glad to get} 
boy from Haliburton’s parlor nu 
he could learn him something Pp 
Scotty, dumb with admiration and 
thrill of contact with actual pro 
gazed on the hairy arms of his ne\ 
as on the capable shapers of a unl 

They were working on steam-e! 
nozzles—cutting expanding holes 
a thick circle of steel called the noz’ 
Beaney directed the boy to set up 
in the drill press, and when this 
done with nimble preciseness he | 

“Now, kid, stand aside and wa 
all the eyes in your head. You! 
hole come, but whether you see 
more or not all depends. Some bo 
to what’s happening and some nev 
in a thousand years. Some might 
able to tell all about how it 18 © 
never could learn to tackle the j¢ 
selves. Whether you'll ever be! 
do it depends on how hard yo! 
now and how good a man you # 
you grow up.” 4 

(Continued on Page 153) 


ap. 


ntinued from Page 150) 


he machine and reset the drill to 
tslant as nearly as he could figure 
4on starting up once more he drove 
he band. _ : 
ss you saw it all, but it was too 
pV ou,” Beaney said as he examined 
; 
lé 


ted with himself. He had not ex- 
2 thing to puzzle him, but it did. 
ut the nozzle head round for the 
o when Beaney commanded, and 
's before. He was still denied the 
omprehension. Beaney seemed 
a certain pleasure from the boy’s 
1 bewilderment and scolded and 
| m by turns as the morning wore 
‘t length the perplexity within 
«iculated itself in:a question. 
- ohnson,”” he asked, ‘‘isn’t there 
7 of drilling the slanting hole with 
s eration instead of having to stop 
othe: drill and make two opera- 
fires. 
Eaney let go the drill to look him 
i infinite scorn. ‘“‘What kind of 
| does this Haliburton feed you up 
e demanded, “that makes you 
yir time wondering if a man who 
i this before you was born knows 
eae 
nafternoon Scotty was in a frame 
jiat frightened:him. He was still 
deference to every act of this old 
the craft, yet some imp rose up 
in and kept whispering that the 
‘n0uld -be simplified by one-half 
4Johnson’s method of figuring the 
7, so inaccurate that it was out- 
. He held his’ tongue in his: teeth 
1 but at last the imp managed to 
(3e. : : 
‘yw,’ he blurted, “‘let’s figure that 
)) one-thousandth of an-inch and 
ee drill the hole through at a 
cl journeyman contracted like a 
2 and then expanded in a shower 
jative quills that were intended to 
tais youthful helper past all power 
>» further insulting suggestion. But 
jf was ‘not perforated. He was 
s, to smarting beyond all desire to 
}: spent half the night at a lathe in 
jatice school beveling little trian- 
ks of steel. 
seaney Johnson ambled into the 


avements of an old grizzly bear 
ys already present. That was not 
helper had presumed to set up a 
1d in the drill press without wait- 
{2 command, and above the place 
/for the first slanting hole he had 
ji beveled steel block, thus pre- 
norizontal surface to the drill. 


/New. Executive Born 


(7 that fool thing off the ma- 
vared the outraged old machinist 
):d from the nozzle head to the boy. 
' the drill; she’s all set,’ said 
ireply:. = E 
¢ pushed back his sleeves, crooked 
¢ and advanced threateningly to- 
ihelper. Scotty’s face went very 
tt he did-not offer to throw the 
[the machine and he did not: re- 
2 picked up a hammer and indi- 
if would use it to supplement his 
llisadvantage. Beaney hesitated. 
vatch now. Watch just once!” 
‘leaded. 

vet the drill tospinning. It bitinto 
'. When it should have stopped 
) be given the slant it went on. It 
‘dy‘aslant. The old machinist 
(his mouth went open like that of 
e forgot everything but the won- 
- Scotty, -he went on drilling 
1 the’ growing: hole in the nozzle 
as nothing to a growing hole in his 
‘ness through which the light of. 
| ding was flooding his soul. More 
clearly an immutable truth stood 
_ Knowledge, hie was perceiving, 


kmowledge that had stripped him 
\d rounded out of the husks of 
ce. It was knowledge that’ had 
his feet to the ground when an 
juntain of muscle was advancing 
- It was knowledge that had en- 
apprentice to make conquest of a 
f the shops—of.an old giant who 


FH 


odded-but said nothing. He was 


\\op next morning with the delib-. 
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in all his blustering years had never enjoyed 
any measure of vision and accuracy in his 
undertakings or any measure of assurance 
in his famished and longing soul. 

Scotty, a craftsman among craftsmen, 
pulled the drill clear of the perfect new hole. 
There was a moment’s pause and then the 
great hairy arms of Beaney Johnson reached 
over and swung the steel band round to 
where another beveled block was clamped 
in readiness for: the second shot. © 

The foreman of turbines, an instructed 
witness, went skipping to headquarters and 
reeled off the story. 

“Tt’s in him!” squeaked Trigger, wrap- 
ping. gleeful: arms:.about himself... ‘I’ve 
known it a year!” j 

An industrial executive,’ said Hali- 
burton, “has been born.” 

‘ While the superintendent and the fore- 
man chattered the man out of whose vision 
the apprentice school had come sat looking 
out the window with unseeing eyes. For 
the moment he was permitting himself the 
luxury of dreams. An engineer who could 
make spiritual appraisals; he surveyed the 
future, and then and there foresaw things 
which-the:inevitable years did bring to pass. 
Hesaw this apprentice finishing the machin- 
ists’ course and ‘eagerly going in for the 
two years’ course that would enable him to 
set down the things he was thinking with 
a draftsman’s.sure line'and curve. He saw 
him risé in a day to foreman of a shop after 
he had given’ logical arrangement to the 
tools of that shop and caused the cost of 
production to tumble. He saw him while 
still under thirty as superintendent of a 
modest plant, a definite and potential 
figure in industry, superbly justifying his 
training, and drawing his five thousand 
dollars a year. 

“Tnever told you, chief,” Trigger broke 
the reverie, ‘‘but once old Scotty confessed 
to me why he was a week getting here after 
we had sent word he could have his try at 
the school. It seems there was a vacant 
clerkship in the village grocery and Scotty’s 
mother and a couple of long-whiskered 
uncles .came-mighty near hanging the lob- 
ster sign on him for life.” 


Larry’s Apprenticeship 


All one spring the school was under sur- 

veillance by a pair of brown eyes peering 
out through a: dust-covered pane in the 
foundry. Larry Lukens, the watcher, fol- 
lowed the coming and going of the appren- 
tices with a natural yearning to know what 
wonders were being unfolded on the top 
floor of the grim red building to those boys 
of his own age. Upon the spark of his 
eagerness husky Dave Womble, with the 
seasoned <wisdom of one who had put in 
eight years ‘inthe foundry, dashed the 
quenching waters of suspicion. 
- “You forget those boobs, Larry,’’ Dave 
would admonish. “They don’t.even know 
they’re just being hammered by the com- 
pany into tools to-bust the union.” 

“But listen, Dave,’’ Larry would say, 
loath to give up his cheerful fancies; ‘“‘all 
the wonderful things they are being taught 
up there, if they can only get over being 
wrong about the union, ought to make 
them all-fired good men at their trade.” 

“Boy, you listen to me,” Dave would end 
and clinch the argument: “I’m a molder 
and I know. The only thing for a fellow 
in a plant is to get himself slammed onto 
the best job possible and then to stay put.” 
- Of course Dave Womble knew. He was 
more than mentor to the fatherless boy. 
He could remember when Larry was born 
in the house next door—he was getting 
ready to celebrate his own ninth birthday 
at the time. He had been climbing mon- 
keylike in the steel frame of the:new busi- 
ness block the day Larry’s father had lost 
his footing in reaching too far out for a 
tossed. rivet and ‘had been carried home 
silent and still.. Dave had told Larry he 
ought not to live off. his mother’s needle 
forever, and the day after the boy gradu- 
ated from the grammar school he had led 
him to the foundry. A good-natured fore- 
man looking into the frank eager eyes had 
scrawled the lad’s name on the pay roll and 
told him he was now apprentice and helper 
to Dave. 

- Dave Womble worked in sand. While he 
fingered and considered the wooden pattern 
Larry would fetch the two empty frames, 
which, in spite: of appearances, Dave as- 
sured-him were the cope and bottom of a 
flask, and Larry would shovel sand into the 
frames while Dave poked and jabbed and 
smashed with his wooden tamper until a 
firm if brittle mold had formed about the 


Say “I want a pair 
of Ivory Garters” 


IGHT as well be sure your money buys real 

leg comfort when you’re paying for garters. 
It’s safe and sane to say to the man in the store 
“I want a pair of Ivory Garters:’’ 


Then he’ll appreciate you know the straight garter 
comfort: formula and will fill your prescription on the 
double-quick. 


REGISTERED 


US. & FOREIGN 


He’ll know that you know Ivory Garters never bind 
nor heat. They have no metal in them, nor pads. 
Scientific correctness of construction makes Ivory 
Garters take hold clear around at a natural, self- 
conforming angle without a hint of bind. 


So light and easy do Ivory Garters set; so smooth and 
even do Ivory Garters hold your socks, once you’ve 
slipped them on you will forget you have them on. No 
lefts or rights to confuse you before breakfast. You’ll be 
amazed that garters can be so perfectly comfortable. 


Don’t forget the countersign for true leg comfort. 
Say to your dealer ‘‘a pair of Ivory Garters, please,” 
and start on a new era of leg comfort from today. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
NEW ORLEANS Usa A. 
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Sin. Storage Batteries 


ond 


TORING a city’s gas supply requires enor- 
mous tanks. The ponderous weight of the 
bell, the pressure of the gas, the varying 

force of the wind and weather, all call for a 
framework that can stand strain and vibration 
without yielding. 

That is why engineers prescribe “Diamond 


. Construction” in gas tanks. The angle members 
‘that resist strain in every direction make it be- 
yond doubt the strongest construction possible. 
It is this same Diamond Construction that 
gives strength to the plates of the 


Each plate is supported by a Diamond Grid or 
framework which braces it in all directions against 
the terrific strain of rapid discharge, and the 
shock and vibration of rough roads. The Dia- 
mond Grid is one of the features that makes 
possible the broadest storage battery guarantee 
in the world. 


The Battery for Your Automobile 


Guaranteed for 
18 Months 


A thousand Phila- 
delphia service 
stations, selected be- 
cause of their integ- 
rity and ability, are 
ready to repair your 
old battery or to 
replace it with a new 
Philadelphia Dia- 
mond Grid Battery. 


Philadelphia 
Storage Battery 
Company 


Ontario & C Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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pattern. It was in making the simple cores” 


that the boy’s spirits rose. _Dave never 
deigned to lay hand on anything as puny as 
acore box; thus the job was Larry’s own. 

“You make good hard cores, kid,’’ Dave 
complimented him. ‘You could shoot a 
hole through a elephant with one and have 
it still true on the edges. If you quit ruin- 
ing your eyes rubbering through that dirty 
window. at Haliburton’s boobs some day 
‘you’ll be a molder like me. But remember, 
sand’s your bread and butter now, and you 
want to cut out the dreaming.” 

So Larry watched through his clouded 
pane, envying and pitying those boys be- 
tween whom and himself was a great gulf 
fixed. 

“Go up to the pattern room on the top 


floor of this building,’” Womble commanded 


one day, ‘“‘and ask old Washburn to give 
you the core box for this new motor head.” 

The boy climbed the three flights, got 
what he was sent for and came back to the 
head of the stairs. He glanced out through 
an open ventilator, and the core box almost 
fell out of his grasp. He found himself gaz- 
ing across a few rods of space into the wide 
windows of a new world. This world was 
filled with all the kinds of marvelous ma- 
chines and big and little tools that one 
dreamed of sometime or other knowing 
how to use. But that was not the best part. 
The new world was peopled entirely by 
boys—boys of his own age and a little 
older—who moved about with joy and airy 
freedom, making the machines hum and go, 
and giving no sign whatever that they were 
being cramped and hammered into tools 
to bust the union! 

Young Christopher Columbus kept his 
discovery to himself. In the weeks follow- 
ing he told Dave that he had heard this and 
that of the things that went on in the ap- 
prentice school—he was repeating what he 
had seen through the ventilator in precious 
stolen moments on the fourth floor—and 
the husky molder tamped thesand viciously 
and assured him that one and all these 
things were lies. Thus the chain by which 
Dave Womble held the youngster wore thin 
in one iron link. 

One day Charley Trigger, engrossed and 
detained in laying out the work for to- 
morrow, stumbled down the school stairs 
in the twilight an hour or two after the 
plant workers had stampeded out the gate. 
Outside the door a boy lying in wait plucked 
his sleeve. 

“Why is it, please Mr. Trigger, you use 
the wonderful school just to train up boys 
to break the union?”’ 


Dave in a Rage 


The lad’s voice shook; there was no 
doubt that he was going straight to the bot- 
tom of something that was agitating his 
soul. Trigger studied his strange ques- 
tioner hard. 

“We don’t.” The superintendent laid 
a sure hand on one well-developed young 
shoulder. ‘‘We train up boys and urge 
them to gointothe union. With the knowl- 
edge and skill they acquire in the school 
they can do wonders to make the union 
strong and helpful and fine.”’ 

“Honest to God?” 

Trigger rested his other hand on the 
other shoulder. 

“Yes, honest to God,’ he replied. 

“Then, Mr. Trigger, how—how does a 
boy begin to do something to get in?” 

Larry Lukens had completed his enroll- 
ment in the apprentice school before he 
dared breathe a word of it to Dave. Then 
he got it all out in a sentence: 

“’m in the apprentice school, Dave; 
going to spend four years there and learn 
to be a crackajack tool-maker, and then 
come out to be head of the union or bust.”’ 

But Dave could not get it so fast as that, 
and as the boy gave the news to him in bits 
he accepted each as a fagot to fire his pow- 
der barrel in a fresh place. 

“The rotten, lying schemers!” he ex- 
ploded. “To think they could slip you out 
from under my nose and me having never a 
chance to save you from signing your 
liberty away! I’ll get all the men in the 
foundry to stand together and we’ll make 
“em let you go.” 

“But I don’t want them to let me go! 
Can’t you see?” pleaded the boy. “I’m 
going to stick to the school and the school 
is going to stick to me, and by and by all 
of us and you too will be:proud because I 
saw my chance and took it.” 

“You’re a kid. You don’t know what 
you are talking about,” the molder de- 
clared. ‘Apprentice schools are just traps 


scheming bosses to stay where they; 

“But, oh, Dave,” the helper jj 
“what they are going to teach nj 
me ten times more good than ey|; 
them. It’s allright. Keep your hi}, 

“And I—and I,’’ stammered thy 
hardly more than a youngster hir}} 
yet with all the fierce doggedness} 
whom prejudice had obliterated) 
“T have been everything but a } 
you. For my sake now, will yor 
those papers and tell them to go 

The boy shook his head. “ You} 
tle traitor!” was Dave’s good-by, 

Larry Lukens began life anew } 
customary lessons on a grinder, ¢j 


He moved from machine to maclj 


call on Dave Womble’s mother, sc} 
apprentice might explain to the inix 


his own and that the school was % 
funny place; that several hundj 
were busy in it, and yet somehow,) 
he could see, just about everyt)y 
everybody there seemed to be for} 
pose of helping him to learn. 


How Larry Got On | 


Yet Larry did not always res 
help himself. 


“Lukens,” the superintendent wh 
“T’m going to tell you a secret. | 


youthful helper—the second boys 
had since Larry forsook him. 

“Gee, it’s nice to see the old sai 
again,” the apprentice said, emt! 


“Has what happened?” 

“Has it happened that you’ve { 
their game and are ready to beg bi 
your job with me?”’ 

“Oh, Dave, if you could onlyi 
stand!” sighed the boy. 

The husky molder set a hars! 
on the apprentice’s shoulder. “II 
hissed, “‘I’ve felt sort, of responsiblid 
since you were born. I keep changg 
on your job here so none can get a! 


my patience too long!’ 

The day came when Trigger 
group of boys to spend an hour t 
imagine the kind of tool that wot 


flashes of quality in the human ! 
that was molding in their hands. 
“Look, chief,” Trigger ch 
handed over one of the sheets. | 
Lukens, did this. We're building 
a tool-maker, you know.” * 
Haliburton studied the indefinite 
sion of a perfectly definite idea. 
“What we'll get,’’ he predicte 
tool designer.” 4, 
At the end of the first year Dav! 
ble delivered himself thus to Lary 
“You're lucky, kid, as I’ve sal@ 
but they’ll bust you—just you wal! 
(Continued on Page 157) 


‘ 


sntinded from Page 154) 


moving, ‘kid; your big bump is 
sy, soon. -T’ll tell’you how I know 
ae ‘réady to spring things. 


; of those crazy new electric tamp- 
in the other end of the foundry, 


‘ going to hit the roll every week, 
) electric-tamper fellers have got 
/d find out.” - 
ukens was entering his final year 
iburton observed him watching 
. induct a newer boy into the use 
hater: As Larry’s eyes took in the 
their ponderous ‘machine - he 


Pe eS ae ge 


ut moved noiselessly to his side. 

's in your mind, Larry?” ear- 

) ged the engineer. ‘‘Tell me ex- 

}; is in your mind.” 

‘nny I never noticed before,’’ re- 

“but I-was just thinking that 

ie awfully big and clumsy ma- 

ihe simple work it has to do.” 

jton fairly pounced on his pupil. 

3 he exclaimed. ‘You bet it is! 

machine. A grinder has no right 
‘so much room and to require so 
, now has it? I wish I’had time 


St 


/it a much better machine. Say, 


/ ‘t—why can’t you ‘work one out 
Jikens Iooked hard at Haliburton. 
jon swept the daze out of his eyes. 
‘(have 1 my try?” 

@ boys. whose high-school diplo- 


always regarded them with rever- 
(7 he began to look on one of them 


pene with his problem he 
embryo engineer eating’ lunch 


anew type of machine that had 


i tis thought—a plan which needed _ 
‘iz wisdom in the figuring of pro- 


; ad-stress. . 


yoy!” the listener ejaculated 


“fone and thought something, 


(ater the daily fenll-tinte confer- 

nlarged to include an apprentice 
:/aftsman’s course, who drew lines 
‘under a double flow of i inspira- 


iione of them had time for the- 


tin of food. 


cry's Hour of Triumph 


is plans-and specifications-were 
ay was allowed to gather a con- 


l and enthusiasm for the under- 
‘e the necessary. qualifications. 
nnufacture had passed the first 
e atire school was behind the proj- 


itm of twenty from among the- 


if twenty builders found them- . 


tked and envied men. ~The 


aris seemed almost to leap into — 


When the assembling of them 


uchool was fairly aquiver. In the ' 


‘/emachinery that filled the great 


€ grew into being a new grinder, ° 


, »mplete, compact, an ingenious 
: on of the machine which up to 
Hla the machinery. world had 

d's 3 the best, 

n sounded at midafternoon and 
ned boys laid down their tools, 
leir hair and assembled about 

Le. They were near to bursting 

“ement and ‘silence.  Superin- 

igger handed a blank to Larry 

id the embarrassed hero set it 

t! emery wheel and gave his levers 

1e wail of yielding steel was in- 

wned in a wordless roar. Pan- 

Teigned uninterruptedly for half 

- Since time began a spasm of ex- 


4S seized the human whenever 


i( has uplifted vision to lay hold 
| eternal how and why.  More- 
8 a boy’s triumphant vision this 
\¢-t.was. boys who were. hailing it 
ened tongues. 

>/some doubt as to whether Hali- 


Spt at all that night, He is sus- . 


; ‘aving sat until dawn beside the 
: ne. It was something to be able 
ay one’s hand on concrete con- 


Mf a gospel’ ohe’ had” predclied so ° 


_Was something to feel that 
+ the years to come there would 


/of ‘the «second -yéar -he confided: 


ked if I wouldn’t like‘to’ 


18) them ‘Not much!’ so quick it. 
tr heads swim. They were think-- 
) pay roll of course. I know just. 


/ddenly and his mouth opened.. 


(ldn’t- have thought of. tackling: 
ig, Md he answered, “but— but why: 


bo Dati e ‘department -of the: 


eee them for that course.’ 
1 
sa. A week after he began day-. 


xnse. With the ‘pie he unfolded- 
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bé found heré a fount of‘assurance’for every, 
halting apprentice who took measure of the 
school—a magie-talisman forever whisper- 
ing. that boys who put their hearts into. 
developing their wings- might hope to fly 
among the stars. , 

Larry Lukens’ graduated and went hop- 
ping up the rungs of the ladder in a branch 
plant. To-day hé‘is a general manager in 
a neighboring state.. Every year he re- 
visits the school—has his big car swing in 
off the hi sy Wek that leads to his summer 
camp in ‘Maine. - He greets Haliburton and 
Trigger and looks into their understanding 
eyes.. Then he steps across to the foun- 
dry to -visit-one ‘who was once almost a 
father to him.- Dave Womble is still a 
hard-headed: builder in sand. The old 
friends talk and then the molder follows 
the other man out to his waiting car. But 
Dave never'sets foot on the running board, 
never lays a confident hand onthe car’s 
glistening door.--There:isn’t a thing in his 
plant Lawrence W. Lukens wouldn’t give 


Dave Womble for, the asking, and there 


isn’t a thing in the plant Dave Womble will 
ever ask him'to give. - Lukens might force 
matters, but he knows it would dono good. 
The reason is psychological. It is geomet- 
rical too, A round hole can-afford no com- 
fort toa peg ora poet! that glories in - being 
square. oot 


- How Liabilities Becthis Assets 


' The school was a developer of stars; yet 
stars, Haliburton ‘kept insisting, were the 
things that interested him least. - Real star 
stuff would: moye upward naturally; it was 
the school’s business to refine away the clods 
from prospects who seemed less certain to 
rise. His passion was turning out stars in 
the humble magnitudes. Great machin- 
ists were as essential: . great managers in 
pointing their fellows the way. Hewas de- 
veloping vision’ and skill to‘go into the head 


and chest of the plant, and vision and skill’ 


to go into the organs too.’ - 

The theory on which Haliburton built up 
the school was simple and_ comprehensive. 
First of all -he-reeognized the impressive 
value on raw and plastic human material of 
utmost neatness, good order, dispatch and 
discipline. He knew that atmosphere was a 
primary element in any scheme of creation. 
He dwelt on method and process in an effort 
to cultivate the creative point of view, teach- 
ing the use of | ‘tools in every detail, but 
keeping tools in their proper place as means 
to an end. - He kept the apprentice’s atten- 
tion eleyated beyond the thing immediately 
in hand to the point at- which results were 
to be harvested. -He sought to inspire the 
love of difficulty. 

“Above everything else he wanted to see 
the youngster breaking original trails while 
working out his own-salvation:. - é 

Half a dozen years from the sees the 


-school-started-the-Universal-had begun to, 


feel its influence throughout the plant. 
Young men. by. the score and then by the 
hundred, trained as these had been trained, 
could not take their places in the shops 
without their presence becoming felt in an 


ever-increasing measure. First of all there 


was an incredible saving on the-wear and 
tear of machines. Then production leaped 
ahead in the immediate neighborhood of 
every man from the school. It was the quick 
response to leadership. There was no more 
effort than before, just more intelligence. 


‘In spots, then throughout the plant, and 


finally throughout its country-wide busi- 


ness it brought home to the company that 


the apprentice school was an investment 
that. paid immeasurable dividends, 

The flight. of the years brought nothing 
to suggest any correction in Haliburton’s 
diagnosis - of the three ‘things- which the 
plant—and the whole of American in- 
dustry—needed and must achieve. Indus- 
trial intelligence, skill and loyalty were 
rock-bottom fundamentals. He developed 
the first two—and then he challenged the 
worker who had become truly intelligent, 
and skilled to be disloyal if he could to his 
boss, to his fellow workers or to his job! 

Four distinct phases made up the school’s 
effort—to train young men for engineering 
and administrative efficiency and leader- 
ship, for semiprofessional service, for work 
demanding specialized mechanical skill, and 
for all-round manual proficiency. No mat- 
ter which course an apprentice followed he 
passed from liability to asset on the books 
of the company before he reached | his 
graduation. He might or might not remain 
with the company after that time. 

“Look here!” cried the general manager 
one day, when the school’s graduates had 
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Smooth as her hands! 
Do-you enjoy every-day the pride of a Smoother 
Face;—the comfort of a refreshed and silken skin;— 


the satisfaction of.time saved ;—the absolute content . 
of a perfect shave P 


You should;— you can;— with a Gem. 


Gem Damaskeene Blades — keen as Damascus 
steel—are extraordinarily keén, tough, durable. They 
do give-a silken skin, a happy Nagai shave you 
have always wanted. : 


‘Why the Gem Gives Smoother Faces 


Patented processes developed during 39 yéars’ 
study of the shaving problem have greatly im- 
proved. the -hardening, tempering-and_— grinding 
processes of manufacture. These blades,—keen as 
Damascussteel—arekeen-f/us, tough-p/us,vitality-plus.. - 


And the Gem frame, which holds the blade‘against 
your face at the. Universal Angle, that.too is a vital 
factor in your shaving satisfaction. No adjustment is 
necessary to get a perfect shave. 


Fit a Gem blade in-a’'Gem frame and learn—to- 
day—the shaving content that millions of Gem users 
know. You will get the full service you can ask from 
any razor. You will get a Smoother Face. 


The plain facts about shaving 
and the recipe for the perfect 
shave are told in ‘‘ Smoother 
Faces and How to Get One.’’ 
Shall we send you a copy? 


$1.00 The Stand- 


— ard Gem 
Set includes 

frame and «handle, 
stropping deyice 
and seyen Damas- 
keene Blades in 
compact, ‘velvet- 
lined case. Other 
Gem Sets up to $10. 


GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP., New York 
Canadian -Branch:-591- St.Gatherine Street, W., Montreal 


iin Minin ni mn Mr “A 


all 
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begun to attract the covetous eyes of other breezing round Europe. 
employers. “Don’t you see that these what I want you todo? The 
other plants are stealing our young cracka- in the business of training ap; 
jacks away? i mighty long time over there, and 

“Let ’em!” was Haliburton’s far-seeing to absorb any great ideas the 
reply. ‘‘Please observe that nearly every can add them to our school. Hy 
plant in the country has to have the kinds France have some schools of the 
of goods we manufacture, and if our gradu- I suppose it is in efficient old G 
ates are working in other plants, which you will find things to maki 
brand of equipment are they going to de-_ shine.’ os | 
“mand shall be ordered for their use? Why, In England Haliburton was | 
the brand they have been trained to work with interest. They made k 
with in the school—our brand, that they many times on the things the 
know all about!” school had done. It was luck 

So it proved. Whether a graduate went French because when he went t 
into the plant or went to work elsewhere, had countless questions to al 
directly or indirectly he sent coin into the went into Germany and for 
coffers of the company that had trained seemed to have been swallows 


be him. It was two months later th; 

\" aan “T’ve been looking over the records of form burst into Trigger’s glass-y 

'\ the past ten years,” Trigger said to his “Good Lord, what do vo 1 
fF W \ sy chief one day, ‘“‘to see what characteristics happened?” cried the G. 

4 AW a | pales are common to the boys according to their popping and a letter flutteri a 

4 Wrz ig 4 99 ». | nationalities.” “*Those efficiency sharps are | 

ye vire V Sbabahyns ae fon ) St \ C WN © se ay” “What do you find?” ,Halibugton asked. burton in Germany until he set: 


“Generally speaking,” Triggeranswered, just like this one in three of # 
Shin Dhiigh a, 


\" 
: FE ‘ 


ai 


ei 


“it is about like this: The Jewish boy isa _ plants!” 


y \ \Vs \" \} RO) \VA\\ wonder in mathematics. He can calculate a 
‘Ww did Ad Ay Cd ay YY ‘e) re | WA anything, but he lacks precision and he “Gentlemen, the man prot 
\\ \\\ AW \\ A \\ \Y lacks art. With him anything is O. K. if it main problem in the United Sta 


shines. The German boy is good in mathe- Alexander Haliburton was to h 
matics oy eth accurate, but he it aor to he wero manutseiaa™ S 
j j and he seldom has any initiative at all. The mahogany table for thir 

There oo four wheels ane Beet toa set. All rims ery the same Irish boy has no great mechanical ability now they had kept him ta 
sized tire and are interchangeable. except in rare cases, but be is Ly great boss— for an over 5% hours. Halibu 
P : : nee cs expecially when given the. driving power orator, but he was an ‘engir 

They differ from ordinary wire wheels—the MOTT Rim is removable. | over a bunch of his fellow-Irish. The mack for rearing imposing aa 


: Ae F Swedish boy has the natural huskiness that a substantial foundation of f 
This feature eliminates wheel wobble. It saves the weight of a fifth | makes him a good machine operator, but he dozen big men were not lookin 


extra wire wheel and permits the carrying of a number of inflated spare | won’t think things out for himself—not if burton particularly but they w 


: : aa) ; - you will let him follow the leader, The nothing of the things he set 
tires on MOTT Rims, carried in your regular tire carrier. The MOTT English boy and the Seotch boy make'good. “before theis idly aaa 


Demountable Rim will save the rim of the MOTT pegchanica because hey 88 geeourcees and tala 

i i it ry. steady. The Ameri, n lad-is the king-pin. establishments in the Unit 
ee OO Wire Wheel, should a rim ride, be eae etd, You can drop him out of a window head _ speaker continued. ‘‘This me 
on \r \ perset It is less work to change a MOTT Rim than a whole heavy wheel. | down and he will land on his feet. He has. great mass of America’s youth 
WW Qu MOTTS save fuel and tires, and are more resilient. They are alguna beg glee ST hh Pane pe, sbaorbed into aaa 
fob Jackson BECORSE! pres re oe eae problem and he can work out of it if he existence. What are you go: 4 
will. The only thing against our native boy it to answer the imperativedg d 
Let us refer you to the nearest MOTT dealer. is that he is too likely to believe the world world?” 
pees i a iyinkd een joe There ee e sudden ‘ ff 
es Ru aliburton laughed. ollow you,” he hogany chair legs upon the pol 
RIOTT WH FEL WORKS lal eS /aPRa | said; “but I accept no limitations on the Shetling, the impromptu chain 
aa OE ee ee ee eeeemlescore: of. birth. aaleawanistorlVeserely eave Sta linkme rh 
an opportunity to be better than his kind.” “Mr, Haliburton,” he rumble 
The school came to be copied in other shattered all our precious theori 
plants of the company and by outside con- thunder and lightning of your 
cerns that longed for similar human fruit- We have fewer, problems t 
y O [ R S P ARE : IM E age of their own. The general manager began this memorable illum 
made no secret of his tremendous pride. you, sir, have more. -I, tak he 
He called the school the best of its kind in next ten minutes you will be called 

I fa D LK B D the country. One day—it was in 1910— establish twelve apprentice | 
S a I y he sat down on Haliburton’ s desk. twelve plants simultaneously, 
“Aleck,” he said, “we owe you_some- very long perhaps much of 


thing and you are going to get it. I want America will have opened its 
you to take a couple of months off and go be shouting desperately for 
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under our cash offer. 
{| In your neighborhood there are hundreds of 
occasional readers of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman who will become regular subscribers 
when you explain the advantages of subscribing, 
as we will teach you to do. 
{| Orders come quickly. Every order brings you 
a generous cash commission. And in addition we 
pay regular salaries monthly or weekly—as you 
prefer. 
{| No experience is necessary. You make no in- 
vestment, except for a two cent stamp to mail in 
the coupon. 


CLIP IT NOW!!! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 346 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—Tell me what you'll pay me in commissions and salary. If your offer 
looks good enough, I’ll go after business for you. 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 


RUTH ROLAND says: Ripe, red cherries 
and Adams California Fruit Gum I think 


are equally delicious. I love them both. 


Feuch Peteud 


_ fotograph oe ee Sidi, ts A. 


_- Sti ore 


“ The kind that 
wont dry on 
the face !" 


OR a good many years—depending on how old 
you are—you’ve been hearing that Williams’ 
lather “‘won’t dry on the face.’ Have you ever 
stopped to think just what that signifies? Of course 


Stick 


Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four 


* 5 . forms of shaving soap— Cream, Stick, Powder 

it doesn’t mean that after getting all lathered up you and Liquid. Or send 6c. in stamps for any one. 
. Duct A, Ceicebe cee 

can stop to play with the baby for half an hour, or pe fae ene a ae a 

. comforting touch o: Jilliams’ Talc Powder. 

run toa fire. But it does mean that you can put Send 4c. for a trial size of the perfume you 


prefer — Violet, Carnation, English Lilac or 
ose, 


on the rich, softening, creamy lather, strop your 
razor well, go all the way round at a leisurely pace, 
and finish off a velvety shave without having to 
lather the face a second time. That is the reason 
why a Williams’ shave is both quicker and more 
comfortable. Get Williams’ convenient Holder- 
Top Shaving Stick and try it tomorrow. 
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fl’ I said, ‘I am going 
y) politics.” 

Wd sat up in his chair 
h a jerk and bored 
4h those eyes of his. 
are devastating. He 


e firecrackers, 
4; dad. I had a half 
| might lead him into 


tely that he was not 
dy feeble lure of mine 


erate debate and in- 
nowing at once the 
he meeting. I was 
Je the door when 
( me on the main 


hat?” 
| prepared to answer. 
(n’t know the answer. 
mmmodity I had for 
(politics was a high 
‘lt the urge of it, and 
sice I left the Army. 
Jt many things were 
11 had a sort of con- 
1; I might take steps 
) 2 of the wrong things. 
vere ready. I had no 
yl the vague one that 
(. politics was rotten 
» ovious thing to do to 
condition. All I could 
ie germ of an idea, 
sof ideas get nowhere 
|e wants—demands— 
{ecifications. 
(ay something. Noth- 
\ dad like hesitation. 
ma question he has it 
‘fore you are finished. 
| you a question he 
t: same acceleration. 
td my mind hurriedly. 
4 nothing suitable in 
} I struck a sort of 
ade myself look as a 
ung crusader ought 
iI envisaged one, and 
iiest spot I could by 


| 
iaent’s not sufficient,” said dad. He turned back to his desk. 

jad,” I protested, ‘“‘give me a chance to talk it over with you before you 
1st me. I—J ——’ 

\ing round in his chair and pulled his right eyebrow. That is a bad sign. 
lr pulls his right eyebrow the rapids are just below the person he pulls it at. 
hs Let’s discuss this fool proposal. Now start all over again. What did 
if am going into politics.” 
|th my money.” 

\led at that eyebrow so furiously I thought he would tear it out by the roots. 
wouldn’t. Dad would look odd with only one big shaggy eyebrow. It would 
ject of his rugged face and leave him at a frightful loss whenever he desires 
'to jump on the quivering form of one of his business adversaries or associates. 
mly a fleeting impression and I dismissed it. Other and more important 
*ssed on me. It was essential to continue that conversation. I must show 
2 could not floor me in the first round. Indignation was my cue. 


Z 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


ROL US TRA TEPD BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“T haven’t asked you for any 
money!’’ I said, attempting to 
voice a clear and ringing protest. 

“No, but you will. So it’s 
just as well to get that part of it 
settled in advance. Go ahead.” 

The difficulties piled upon me. 
Thad come hoping to interest dad 
in an unselfish, patriotic, munic- 
ipal reform; and dad had put it 
all on a crass financial basis before 
I finished the preliminary an- 
nouncement. It was dishearten- 
ing. But dad always does lack 
imagination, except in business. 
He is a pioneer, some say a 
buccaneer in that, but in other 
affairs he is conventional as a 
china egg. Nothing exists for him 
but business. He lives it, sleeps 
it and eats it. You lay a propo- 
sition before dad and he has it 
separated into dollars and cents 
before you have estimated the 
preliminary cost. He is a wizard 
that way. And cold as a wedge. 

“Go ahead,” said dad again, 
still pulling at that eyebrow. 

“Well, it’s this way: You know 
how rotten this city administra- 
tion is and has been for a good 
many years. I’ve heard about it 
since I was a boy. You know 
that there have been a good many 
attempts to clean it up, and that 
these attempts have failed—or 
only partially sueceeded—because 
there was little orno organization 
behind them, and that the re- 
formers usually got tired after a 
year or two and the old gang 
slid back into power. You know 
that there are enough votes 
available to wipe out that City 
Hall crowd. All that is needed 
is intelligent organization and 
application. The raw material is 
here. It is only necessary to 
manufacture that raw material 
into a cohesive political body to 
do the trick.” 

I rather fancied that raw- 
material touch. That’s dad’s 
business—making raw material 
into things. 

“Quiteright,”’ said dad, giving 


1 earnestly: “With all “‘1t's All a Part of the Game, the Greatest Game in the World—Politics’” ; no sign that he had observed my 


figurative speech. ‘‘Excellently 
stated. All it needs is intelligent organization; and if I understand you correctly you 
claim to have that organizing intelligence.” 

“Now, dad ” T protested. 

“Wait a minute! You come in here with the announcement that you are going into 
politics. Then you state the political case as it exists here. You say that conditions 
may be bettered by organization. Hence I must deduce that you intend to do the 
organizing. Let’s go to the bottom of this. Where did you get this idea?” 

“In France.” 

“Pish!’”’ said dad. ‘‘ Merely because you were promoted from second lieutenant to 
captain you mustn’t think you can come back here and reform a condition that has 
existed for thirty years. Those two bars on your shoulders don’t make a political 
leader out of you. Deflate yourself, and after you have had a rest get back into the 
business.” 

That really made me angry. Dad was still pulling at his eyebrow, but I walked 
over to his desk and pounded on it a little. Not too violently; I knew better than that. 
Just a few bangs with my fist to show earnestness. Then I cut loose. 
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“Tt isn’t that at all. I am not setting myself up as a 
political leader, but I know a few things just the same. 
I was in the Army for a year and a half, and for eight 
months of that time I was in France. My regiment was in 
the front line for five months, and we saw a lot of fighting. 
I don’t have to tell you whether we had a good regiment 
or a poor one. You know our record.” 

“What’s that got to do with the situation here?”’ 

“‘Everything. The reason we were a good regiment was 
because we were a close, cohesive organization, every man 
in every company working under skillful direction to the 
same end—to kill Germans. Our fellows were not soldiers 
in the professional sense. They were volunteers and 
national-guard men, ex- 
cept for a few of the 
officers. But they made 
good because the men 
who handled them knew 
how to organize them.’’ 

“Come to the 
point,’ ordered dad. 

“T am coming to 
it. The point is that 
I learned that the 
way to get big things 
done is to do them 
as a mass play, not 
putter round indi- 
vidually. Other men 
of my sort learned 
the same thing.” 

“The war is over.” 
Dad was irritating. 

“T know the war 
is over, but what we 
learned in the Army, 
both here and in 
France, isn’t forgot- 
ten and won’t be. 
Dad, don’t you rea- 
lize the opportunity 
there is in this city 
and everywhere else 
in the United States 
for those men who 
went into the service 
and came out alive?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, youshould. 
It’s simple enough. 
Here are more than 
four million men, 
counting the navy 
men, most of them of voting 
age, who have been taught the 
value of organization; and it 
will not be long before the bulk 
of them are back in civil life. It makes no difference 
whether they went to France or remained on this side. 
They are all soldiers and sailors. They are more than 
that. They are comrades. They are the greatest poten- 
tial political machine this country ever knew, because 
they are already bound together by the ties of comrade- 
ship and they can be held together by intelligent direction. 
They deserve a lot from this country and from the com- 
munities in which they live. They have that great initial 
advantage. All there is to it is to get them together by 
pointing out to them what they can do if they utilize their 
strength in the mass, and the rest is easy.” 

“Huh!” was dad’s comment on this oration. 

“Don’t think either,’ I continued at top speed, ‘‘that 
they do not know what they can do. Don’t think they 
haven’t talked it over, discussed it. Don’t think that they 
do not know that in their continued union there is power 
to be obtained, and office—all the perquisites of politics. 
And don’t think that they are not beginning to understand 
what sort of political government has been handed to their 
folks in the past.” 

“Granting all that,’”’ said dad, ‘‘where do you come 
in on it?” . 

“Right here. In this city. As soon as our boys get home 
we shall have ten thousand to work on. Every one of 
them will be asked to join.’ 

“Join what?” 

“A political organization to help clean up this town; and 
incidentally to help the soldiers and sailors themselves.” 

**Son,”’ said dad, ‘‘sit down and be calm. You are talk- 
ing at random. What do you know about politics? Noth- 
ing. How can you hope to organize a lot of soldiers and 
such sailors as there are when the men who make a business 
of politics will be after them, are after them now? Didn’t 
you get dirt and trouble enough in the trenches without 
coming back here and voluntarily jumping into the filth 
of local politics? You do not have to doit. There is noth- 
ing in politics. Not a thing. Forget it!” 

“Dad,” I replied with all the earnestness I could sum- 
mon, “‘there is something in it. There is a great chance 
for service to the people of this city. I’m going in.” 


“Not with my money!” He bore down on that again 
in a most exasperating manner. Of course I knew that 
politics takes money and I also knew that I have only 
a few thousands of my own, and that away back in my 
head was the hope that dad would help financially if my 
idea worked out; but it made me see red when dad 
probed into me and dragged out that phase of it so bru- 
tally. He has no vision. All business—money grubbing. 
I exploded. 

“Who asked you for money?” I shouted. ‘Besides, it 
isn’t a question of money. It’s a question of the highest 
community interest, of moral regeneration, of better civic 
government, of the preservation and application of the 


“‘What I Want to Know is This: Are Those Three Service Stripes and the Little Rank We Got the 
Only Things the Army Did for Us?** 


ideals for which we fought, of the uplifting of our home 
conditions, of—of ” J floundered a bit. 

“Dough,” dad concluded for me. 

I picked up my hat. Dad sat looking at me with one 
of his quizzical smiles. ‘Anyhow,’ I thought, ‘I’ve 
put on a good show for him,” and the smile encouraged 
me a little. There was a ray of hope. 

“Think it over, won’t you?” I asked, stopping at the 
door. 

“Don’t have to. It’sa fool proposition. After you have 
jammed yourself up against Bill Hunkins, and Pete 
Crowley, and Tony Milano, and Tom Pendergrast and a 
few more of the sweet-scented gang who run this city you 
will find that whipping the Germans wasn’t a marker to 
regenerating the politics here and applying to our local 
government the ideals that were inculcated in you in 
France. But when you are at this high endeavor don’t 
fail to remember that this institution does not finance any 
ideals whatsoever. We deal in actualities in this estab- 
lishment.”’ 

I heard dad laughing as I went down the hall. Then I 
heard his buzzer, and before the elevator came up a boy 
ran to me and said: 

“Mr. Talbot would like you to come back to his office 
a moment.” 

“‘He’s relented,” I thought. ‘Good old dad! Pretty 
cold outside, but he has a warm heart in him.’ 

He was standing by a window looking out over the 
city, and turned as I entered. “George,” he said, ‘‘I’m 
not going to try to stop you if you are determined to get 
yourself into this mess, and I am not going help you 
either. However, as a business man there is one word of 
advice I would like to give you before you begin.” 

“Thank you, dad.” 

“You say you have in mind an organization of the 
soldiers and sailors for two purposes. The first is to help 
clean up our politics. Am I right?” 

BY eS alrec 

“The second, as I gather it, is to help the soldiers them- 
selves. Do I quote you correctly?”’ 

ee MCS Sir st: 


“Well, son, my advice is this: Cut the idealist’ 
your program to the minimum, and play up the 
the-soldiers-themselves end of it. Then you may ; 
where. Good morning.” _ ns 
i WAS angry after I got into the hall after daq 

dismissal of me—angry at dad, angry at m 
having exposed my plan to him before I had it wo: 
but especially angry at dad. He has no sympath 
too practical. I stood uncertain where to go or w} 


when the familiar lettering on his office door 
back to approximately normal: 


TALBOT PUMP AND ENGINE COmp. 
JOHN J. TALBOT, President 


“Pshaw!’’ I thought. ‘‘Dad is dad. An ideal’ 
gestion doesn’t appeal to him, naturally. How 
He owns one of the biggest pump and engine wor! 
country, and there’s nothing idealistic about ar 
It is the most utilitarian appliance on this earth 

Thus appeased I went down the elevator an 
doors. Dad’s offices are in the Talbot Building 
Street. T 
are out on 
of the city. 
two thous, 
on his pay 


' 
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: 
' 
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similar pi 
and yarior 
of engin 
principally 
engines, H 
the shops 
war work a 
an enormo 
ber of big 
and is busy 
the works back to | 
production basis. 17 
cused his impatient 
toward me, too, ani 
quite cheerful after 
walked a block. 

I am proud of dad 
He has done a lot ¢ 
in his practical noni 
way. Take the Talbi 
and Engine Company 
ample. Dad began | 
chinist, and now he i 
the richest men in 
one of the largest emp 
labor. He installs pumps and engines all over th 
Almost any mine you may mention has his machin: 
The only amusement he gets out of life is in buildin; 
and better pumps than any other pump make 
a pump some day big enough to empty Lak 
no imagination! Positively not! So practice 
your head ache. His assertion that it would b 
my political enterprise on the basis of self-in 
that. : 

I met Fred Daskin and Jimmy Chambers 
of Third Street. Fred was captain of B Co 
regiment and Jimmy was a flyer. He has 
decorations—an ace. a 

“Where are you going?” Fred asked me, 

“Nowhere.” a 

“Well, come along to lunch with Jimmy ¢ 
going to Short’s to get a steak just to imp es 
our joy over our freedom from army chow 
Lazarus steak, you know, with marrow bo 
fritters and pickled walnuts and all the other 
stery. A bit heavy for the middle of the day, | 
for it after eighteen months of army beef. 

“Sure!” I said, and I joined them. 

Fred and Peter, who has been waiter 2 
twenty years, had a long consultation over 
inspected all the cuts in the ice box befor 
which one to broil. Then Peter personall 
the broiling of it at the great range at the enc 
Peter split the other steak, in which the Sz 
broiled, placed one thin piece on top and one 
tom, stood round until those outer steaks were bU 
and their juices had penetrated our inner delectab 
the fritters and the rest of the things that Mr. La 
his great steak wisdom decreed should come wits 
finally served it—tender, luscious; real steak. — 

The talk was mostly about army experiences V 
were eating. I proposed after we had elimina 
steak that we should close the proceedings Wit 
pie. ‘i 

‘“’Ray!” exclaimed Jimmy. ‘Then we'll never 
eat again. Bring on the pie!” 


i 
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jie maker is an artist. He constructs regular 
with the top crust a golden brown, the bottom 
yot raw dough, and plenty of apples, butter, 
neg, cinnamon in them; and the juice runs 
he edges and is all brown and shiny and sweet. 
ire poems, lyrics; not the vers-libre things that 
the ordinary pie foundry—anzmic, pale gray 
17. Peter recommended seconds on the pie, but 
- We compromised on coffee. Peter likes to 
ids eat. 
aid Jimmy, “we should have some intellectual 
Any suggestions?” 
nm thinking about Fred and Jimmy during the 
-both had leisure and money. They might fall 
plan, and I’d never have a more propitious 
i for sounding them. 
; here for a while,” I urged. “I want to talk to 
tomething.” 
y dear George, Jimmy specified intellectual 
observed Fred. 
aot divert your intellects, but I hope to jar 
- jded there is anything to jar,” I retorted. 
henities concluded, we lighted fresh cigarettes 
sd: “Do you chaps know anything about 
{ 
game,” said Jimmy. 
iat,” indorsed Fred. 
iy: and that’s just what I have in mind. Poli- 
ia, but it needn’t be.” 
be?” asked Jimmy, astonished. ‘‘How are 
-) stop it? Why, I know Bill Hunkins and Tom 
, and they run the politics of this town. Don’t 
ie that anything those babies have to do with 
or needn’t be. It’s just got to be; that’s all!” 
” said Fred. 
protested, ‘‘simply because Bill Hunkins and 
qrgrast make politics rotten doesn’t prove that 
ily must be that way. If Tom Smith and 
at running the politics of this town, and Tom 
cjam Jones were honest, decent men, don’t you 
She politics would be honest and decent too?’’ 
jvour life!’? answered Jimmy. “‘It isn’t the men 
@olitics what it is, it’s politics that makes the 
hey are. Works the other way round. Before 
as and Tom Pendergrast got control here 
ice and Charley Thompson ran things, and 
eust the same. You can pick out any Tom 
«Sam Jones you want to and put them into 


“I Can Beat Them!"’ I Shouted, Struggling to Get Free. 


politi¢s; and in a few years, no matter how honest and 
decent they were when they started, they will be pulling 
things that Tom Pendergrast never thought about. It’s 
a rotten game, I tell you.” 

“But it needn’t be,”’ I asserted again. ‘‘If we Mf 

“Oh, Lord,”’ interrupted Fred, “‘we’re not interested 
in politics! Let’s go out and have a round of golf.” 

“That’s just it,’ I said. ‘‘You are not interested. 
Jimmy is not interested. Nobody is interested but Hun- 
kins and Pendergrast and the rest of that gang, and they 
go on getting away with all this stuff year after year. 
The preachers preach about it, and the editors write 
about it, and the long-hairs hold meetings to protest 
against it; but folks like us, who ought to be interested, 
are not interested, and year after year they set up a 
board of aldermen on us that steals us blind, and elect 
a mayor who does exactly what Hunkins tells him to—or 
Pendergrast, depending on whose turn it is to have the 
mayor; and we sit round and say it’s all rotten; and let 
it go with that feeble denunciation.” 

Fred and Jimmy were astonished at this outburst. It 
was the first time they had heard me talk that way, 
except for some casual grousing in the trenches when 
supplies were not coming up very well or some other mili- 
tary mishap had occurred. It was about the first time 
I had ever heard myself talk that way. 

“What’s biting you, George?” Jimmy asked. 

“T’ll tell you what’s biting me. It won’t take me two 
minutes. I don’t know what you fellows got out of this 
war and your service in it, but what I got out of it is this: 
I saw four million men taken from civil life and made over 
into the best soldiers there ever were in this world; and 
all in a year and a half. I commanded some of those 
soldiers, and so did you, Fred. I know the stuff that is in 
them, and I know that the lessons they learned in the way 
of organization and discipline need not be wasted after 
they get back at their prewar jobs, provided they have 
the same sort of suggestive direction they had when they 
were being made into soldiers. In round numbers 
there are ten thousand of those soldiers right here in this 
city—or will be when they all get home—and they are all 
voters. Put on top of that the ten thousand women voters 
they can influence or who come within their influence, and 
right there you have a political body that can chase Bill 
Hunkins and Tom Pendergrast so far out in the high 
grass they never will get back.” 

““What’s the idea?’’ asked Fred. 


“Where do we come 


in? Who’s going to organize the soldiers?” 


“T am!” I replied with such dramatic effect as I could 
command. 

Fred looked across at Jimmy and tapped his forehead. 
Jimmy nodded understandingly, and began whistling the 
chorus of Madelon. Neither said anything. I felt that I 
had made no impression and I raised my voice. Ever 
notice how you shout when you are trying to make an- 
other person understand—trying to get a Frenchman to 
comprehend your French, for example? 

“Say something!’’ I demanded. ‘‘Don’t sit there like 
a couple of duds.” 

Jimmy concluded the chorus of Madelon with an elab- 
orate flourish. Fred took a cigarette from his case, lighted 
it, and tried to make a smoke ring. I could feel my 
temperature rising. 

Finally Jimmy asked solicitously: ‘‘Haven’t caught the 
flu or anything like that, have you?”’ 

“No!” I replied, and I was vicious about it. 

“Poor boy,” said Fred. ‘‘He has delusions of grandeur.” 

Peter, the waiter, was near by. I beckoned to him. 

“Peter,”’ I said, ‘‘I am about to give vent to some loud 
language. I feel it coming over me. Don’t be fussy and 
send for the police or anything. I shan’t assault them— 
here.” 

“All right, Mr. George, so long as you don’t break any 
of the dishes.’”’ Peter moved discreetly away. 

“Now, look here and listen to me, you, Fred Daskin, 
and you, Jimmy Chambers, while I tell you a few things 
about yourselves: I’ve known you all your lives. We 
grew up together, lived on the same street, went to the 
same college and have been in all sorts of places and 
scrapes together. We went into the Army at the beginning 
of the war and we have all three of us been in France and 
in the thick of it. That’s where we stand now. 

“You, Fred Daskin, except for the work you did in the 
Army, have never done anything in your life but have 
a good time. You don’t have to, for your father is rich, 
and softer-hearted than mine. You, Jimmy Chambers, 
are playing at being a lawyer, and you are not at your 
office twice a month, but spend all your time at golf and 
polo and fooling round with a lot of canary-witted girls. 
And I’m not much better.” 

“Oh, ld, ld, Id,’’ said Fred. ‘‘ Don’t be so modest.” 

“T’m not much better. It happens that my father is 
harder-bitted than either of yours, and he grabbed me 
when I got through college and stuck mein the business. 
He tried to make me work. I kept office hours, but didn’t 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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what his crimes— in a tone feebly defensive, and Rich- 
mond broke out hotly: 
No more, no less!”’ 

There were four of us about the table— Fuller and 
Richmond, and Doctor Carey and I. We were accustomed 
to foregather once or twice a week for an evening of bridge. 
The cards still littered the table, but we had finished the 
last rubber. Doctor Carey, as host, had brought fresh 
cigars and beer and crackers and cheese. The talk, idly 
drifting, touched on the man in question, and Fuller’s 
remark provoked Richmond’s outburst. Richmond had 
his own reasons for disliking the fellow, and to some extent 
we sympathized with him. Nevertheless, his blunt words 
left a little silence hanging in the air. None of us spoke. 
Fuller lifted his glass. Richmond crunched a cracker 
savagely. And I, through the smoke of my cigar, noticed 
that Doctor Carey was looking with a curiously whimsical 
smile at a picture which hung, as though in a place of 
honor, above the mantel. 

I knew this picture. It was an old, somewhat blurred 
enlargement of an ancient snapshot. The snapshot had 
shown a little girl in a white pinafore, and a dog. The 
dog—this much was obvious, even in the picture—was a 
nondescript; the girl, I knew, was Doctor Carey’s daugh- 
ter, Janet. Two or three years old at the time the picture 
was taken, I should say; eighteen now, and delightful. I 
think Richmond—he was the only one of us four who had 
not married—loved her; but if he did, nothing ever came 
of it, for she married a boy of her own age a year or two 
afterward. 5 

Richmond broke the silence. He said, as though defend- 
ing his previous words: “‘The man’s utterly worthless! 
A simple cur! And an absolute, black coward!”’ 

I was watching the doctor and I saw him smile. 
asked: ‘What are you thinking, Carey?” 

“T was thinking of the bravest deed I ever saw,’ he 
said, and Richmond exclaimed: 

“Why should you think of brave deeds in connection 
with this hound?” 

“Because,” Doctor Carey explained gently, ‘‘the 
bravest deed I ever saw was done by a plain yellow dog— 
a simple cur. And I think there was hound blood in him, 
too, Richmond.” 

He looked again toward the picture above the mantel. 
I knew something of that picture’s history and I asked: 
Gam 22 

“Yes,” he said, ““Gam.’”? And from that, with a word or 
two of encouragement, he drifted into the story. This was 
a thing that happened not 
infrequently after our eve- 
ning games. Doctor Carey 
had lived a fairly full life, 
and with open eyes. Hehad 
tales to tell. 

“T first saw Gam,’ he 
said presently, ‘‘a little 
before he saw me. I re- 
member the evening very 
well. It was in late May 
or early June and it was— 
Janet is eighteen now and 
she was then only two years 
old—it was sixteen years 
ago. May, or perhaps June, 
and the sun just down and 
the air very warm and quiet 
and still, so that sounds 
carried for a long way. 

“Mrs. Carey and I were 
clipping the hedge. That 
is to say, I was clipping the 
hedge while she moved 
along with me as I worked. 
She had just put Janet to 
bed, I remember. I was 
smoking. And we discussed 
the hedge and its poten- 
tialities. It was in those 
days a fledgling among 
hedges, but we took some 
pride in it even then. 

“TI stood up presently to 
rest my cricked back, and it 
was then I saw Gam com- 
ing along the street from 
the center of town. I said 
to Mrs. Carey at once: 
“There’s a miserable dog.’ 
She looked, and agreed 
with me. Gam, even at a 
distance, looked unhappy. 


Y\ULLER had just spoken of a certain man—no matter 


“He’s a plain yellow dog! 
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There was something furtively wretched in his bearing. 
He was trotting straight toward us along the street, as 
though he knew where he was going and was in a hurry 
to get there. But at every alarming sound on either side 
he shied like a nervous horse. And every sound was alarm- 
ing to Gam that night. So his course was a steady and 
eccentric zigzag. I was amused at his awkwardness and 
his uneasiness, but Mrs. Carey felt sorry for him. ‘Poor 
dog,’ she said. 

“T don’t know whether any of you remember Mercers- 
burg, who used to live two or three doors from us.”’ The 
doctor looked round inquiringly, and Fuller and I nodded. 
“Well,’”” Doctor Carey continued, “‘ Mercersburg owned an 
Airedale dog. I respect the breed, but this man’s dog dis- 
graced it. A surly, mean brute, if one ever lived. Nota 
barking dog, but doubly dangerous. I remember one 
evening we dropped in on them and the dog came and 
laid his muzzle on my knee. I dropped my hand lightly 
on his head and he caught it in his teeth with a quick move- 
ment and sank his teeth till they bruised the skin, and 
growled at me. He was not playing. His eyes were like 
the eyes of a tamed. beast which would like to strike and 
dares not. Mercersburg made him let go and expelled him 
from the room. Naturally enough after that I distrusted 
the brute. 

“This dog lay on Mercersburg’s veranda as Gam came 
shuffling along the street, and at sight of Gam the Airedale 
leaped the veranda rail and was on Gam like a silent 
thunderbolt. The yellow dog yelped and fled blindly. He 
paid no manner of heed to his path, and he blundered 
through—not over, but through—my stripling of a hedge. 
The hedge was dear to me and I yelled at him rebukingly, 
but he must have taken my cry for invitation, for he 
dodged the Airedale, wheeled, and took shelter between 
Mrs. Carey and me. 

“T held off the Airedale at the point of my clippers till 
Mercersburg came over and called him in. When the 
other dog was gone Mrs. Carey and I looked at Gam, and 
he eyed us cautiously for a moment, then opened his 
mouth and laughed—dog fashion—and wagged his tail 
as though to say: ‘Well, we licked that big bruiser, 
didn’t we?’ 

“He was so pleased with the situation that we could 
not help liking him. 

““We are persons of easy sympathies, and—Gam wore 
no collar of ownership. So he became our dog. We 
called him a tramp—then a gamin. Janet corrupted that 
last appellation into ‘Gam,’ and Gam became his dishon- 
orable and disreputable name.”’ 


Gam Set His Jaw in the Other Dog’s Foreleg and He Did Not Let Go 
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Doctor Carey lighted a fresh cigar, looking a; 
apology. “I’m long-winded when I get on ; 
of Gam,” he said. ‘Bear with me.” 

We reassured him. He touched a second m 
cigar to make sure it was burning properly, T 

“Gam had all the faults of his breed—or lac} 
he went on. ‘‘And he had a singular and persis 
to get into trouble. There was always a cont 
in him. He would do nothing right or at the 
For example, I undertook one day to lead him 
As long as I continued the attempt he remain 
length of his leash and his impossibly elastie p 
me. But when I gave up and released him} 
himself so closely to my heels that I kicked his 
time I lifted my feet at the end of a step. Wh 
abroad thereafter he knew no leash, but his nai 
ity kept him within snuffing distance of my an 
time. He was a singularly cowardly dog. 

“The Airedale, of course, was his perpetual fe; 

were turned out of the house the other dog was, 
him out and drive him to scattering and ignomir 
Gam never tried to fight; and indeed he woul, 
no chance against the larger dog. He fled, foun: 
where he could, and hugged our company and 
when we were abroad. , 
: “He had a single redeeming trait. He was 
good-humored. Janet could do what she wishe 
and he would grin his dog grin through it all; a 
lost this cheerful composure through the mo 
moments of his uneasy life. 

“For Gam’s existence was uneasy and distur 
side the house he faced a thousand perils; in 
countered innumerable prohibitions. He stroy 
So long as he was with us, he did passably well 
he was alone the bitterness of life rose up and oy 
him and he was not responsible for his acts. 

“TI remember that first night I put him d 
Some.excelsior in a packing box made what see 
a perfectly comfortable bed for him. I instal 
this bed, with a pan of water and a bone; and 
himself down into the excelsior and grinned 
seemed quite willing to consider himself sett! 
night. As a matter of fact, I have no doubt he 
remained in that box without complaint if I 
down cellar to keep him company. 

“But when I said ‘There, old man! See } 
morning,’ and started for the stairs, Gam uneoi 
and looked after me; and when I reached the] 
stairs he was at my heels. I did not like to hurt 
by shutting the 
face, so I took h 
his box, reason 


I tried argumei 
on the top step 
his tail. I tried 
and he sank or 
and looked up 
disconsolate, | 
rolling eyes. T 
had surrendered 


say, I tried to; 
nose got in the a 
whined. It was 
sight to see that) 


through the ( 
pushed him, gent 
back from the 
must have slip 
stairs, for he fell 


of sticks. 

“I shut the 
Mrs. Carey an 
at each other : 
Then, from the 
the cellar, Gam 
long, heartbrok 
ment. 


she was probi 
But after that 
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}) more. We stole into the living room and a 
ve stole up to bed. 

Gam once or twice during the night. Once he 
again we heard him clattering about the cellar. 
ib surprisingly little noise, considering the 
id while we slept. When I inspected the cellar 
ic it was hard to believe that one dog had 


usee, had refused to accept the locked door at 
he stairs as any barrier to his desire to be with 
dset to work to eat his way through the door. 
ere unscientific or they would surely have suc- 
nad ripped and gnawed at the panels over their 
ind the stairs were littered with their splinters. 
| the bulkhead door was similarly treated. Gam 
aced back and forth between them all night 
one and then the other, un- 
In a better cause the work 
been creditable. 

vent down cellar Gam seemed 
the cause had justified the 
jlooked from the ruined doors 
|ride in his eye; and his tail, 
y is haunches, swept back and 
a circle across the dusty 


yas sternly as I could manage: 
d dog.’ He came and put his 
and waggled his whole body, 
izing me to forget the matter. 
yeaw that I was unmoved he 
ta jelly of dog on the floor, 
peed. I smiled. I could 
Instantly he scrambled to 
Feained with delight at what 
i forgiveness. I picked up 
vod and he jellied on the floor 


¢ you see, had a definite sa- 
)etimes his wit betrayed him, 
\re times when it served him 
ymber, for instance, the first 
) him out of doors. He had 
' two or three days and I had 
Seonstruct a passable kennel. 
ready we housed him in it, 
m we meant that he should 
,nd went to bed. 

c: he remembered the Airedale 
liself defenseless before this 
sa matter of fact, the other 
Ways kept indoors at night; 
cild not know that. At any 
1, had drifted off to sleep his 
41e him and he began to howl. 
[now nothing more acutely 
i than to possess a howling 
‘ly settled residential district. 
voegan his disturbance I lay 
Ci and it seemed to me I 


» hear my neighbors .curse . 
farey said: ‘You’ll have to 
‘told her Gam would get tired 
Jais.own accord. But in the 
éed that Gam was tireless, so 
1) went down to the back door. 
el was just beside the door 
1 to fawn on me and wiped 
| bathrobe of which I was— 
ai—rather proud. I told him 
sonable and he admitted it. 
le ought not to howl and he 
uly as anyone could have said 
‘assorry. I told him to go to 
(awled into his kennel and set- 
tiump. I went back upstairs. 
Sey asked what was the matter. I told her 
Dn lonesome. Half an hour later she woke me. 
lonesome,’ she said. ‘If you don’t go down 
eighbors will come over to keep him company.’ 
‘tairs. I was still reasonably patient and Gam 
eet little talk, and he went gayly into his 
ugh tosay: ‘All right, sir. No more noise to- 
for the second time I was reassured, and re- 


‘i perceive that thus far I had been reasonably 
5; and Gam had met me each time at the door. 
vls awoke me again I was in sterner mood and 
ijshe front hall for his leash, intending to apply 
1)2ad of moral suasion. 
time Gam did not meet me at the door. Also, 
l) ceased. There was a bright moon but I could 
fGam. I had worked myself to the chastising 
vas disappointed. I felt that Gam was cheat- 
1 with my bathrobe gathered a little more 
(my chilly shins I circled the house, looking 
I called the dog in low, enticing tones. 

k porch again, within three feet of his ken- 
and wheedled the creature, begging him to 


come back and be forgiven. But I must have gone indoors 
with the mystery still a mystery if I had not heard a long, 
weary dog sigh almost beneath my feet. Gam was in his 
kennel—he must have been there all the time. 

“T believe—you may not agree with me—that Gam had 
guessed from the very sound of my footsteps, on my third 
descent, that I was angry. I believe he had hidden in that 
knowledge. Certainly, I was so impressed by the scamp’s 
craft that I let him suppose he had fooled me. I went back 
to bed without looking into the kennel where he hid. And— 
Gam howled no more that night or ever after.’’, 

Doctor Carey paused, looked studiously at the end of his 
cigar, continued: 

“Gam was an utterly shameless dog. He had, so far as 
I could discover, no single scruple. He was, for example, 
an incorrigible thief. This trait developed within a day or 


I Tied the Hen to His Neck, and Gam Looked Like the Ancient Mariner 
With His Albatross 


two after he came to us, when he brought home a woman’s 
shoe, hardly worn. It was too large for Mrs. Carey, but we 
never discovered the owner. Thereafter Gam stole other 
things, always delivering them faithfully to.us. . Other 
shoes, a man’s hat, a tennis racket,.a hoe, a golf club—it 
was a very good mid-iron and I used it for years—a toy 
train. We no longer found it necessary to buy toys for 
Janet. Gam stole more than she could use. And his thefts 
were always committed at a distance, so that it was only 
in rare cases we were able to discover the owners. 

‘Punishment in these matters did no good. _Iremember, 
for example, the day Gam brought home a hen. It was a 
white hen, and Gam plucked it all over the front yard, so 
that the feathers blazoned our shame. I tied the hen to his 
neck, and Gam looked like the Ancient Mariner with his 
albatross. So long as we kept our eye on him, he remained 
abjectly shamed; but when we tied him in his kennel with 
the hen fast to his collar he proceeded to strip the poor old 
thing of its remaining feathers, and displayed the naked 
result with obvious pride when I discovered him. 

“Take it by and large, life was no bed of roses for Gam. 
The Airedale in the offing was enough to keep his nerves 
on edge, and more than once he was badly nipped when he 


covered Birdie plying Gam with good things. 


ventured beyond our protection. At home Janet con- 
sidered him fair game, and she dressed him in dolls’ clothes, 
rode him like a horse or used him for a pillow, as the spirit 
moved her. All of which Gam bore with resignation. 
“His worst trial, while he lived with us, came from one 
whom he had considered—I have no doubt—his best and 
staunchest friend. This was our handmaiden—a young 
colored girl who washed dishes, did some cooking, and 
tended Janet when Mrs. Carey wished to leave the house. 
Her mother had been a servant in my mother’s household 
and had recommended the girl to us. ‘Birdie’s jes’ a chile,’ 


she said. ‘But she kin wuk. She kin do mo’ wuk than a 
whole passel o’ white gals.’ We were tempted, and Birdie 
came to us. 


‘‘Her baptismal name, her mother said, was Eva. ‘I 
seed thet Uncle Tom’s Cabin a week befo’ she was bawn,’ 
the old woman explained. ‘But Lawdy, 
Eva’s too high-tone’ a name fer a cullud 
gal. So when I seed her I jes’ relaxes 
mah mistake an’ calls her Birdie. Da’s 
good enough fer her.’ 

“Birdie was fifteen years old, her mother 
‘rackoned,’ and she was immensely fat— 
the fattest child Iever saw. The day she 
came to us this bulkiness was accentuated 
by the tight white suit she wore. In the 
kitchen her bulk hampered her. She 
could not, for example, pass between the 
table and the stove, but must go round 
the table each time. But I never guessed 
that Birdie was distressed at her own con- 
dition till one evening at dinner, when I 
called to her to come in and get a slice 
of our roast while it was hot. Birdie re- 
plied sulkily from the kitchen: ‘Naw, 
suh, I don’ rackon I’ll tek ang, thankee.’ 
I was surprised, because Birdie’s appetite 
had been a thing we could count on. But 
Mrs. Carey caught my eye and said 
‘Sh-h-h’ with soundless lips, and after 
dinner she explained. Birdie had decided 
to grow thin. To that end she had sent 
for a bottle of a compound, which was 
widely advertised in that day, called‘Ma 
dame Brierkoff’s Painless Reducer.’ And 
she had paid three dollars for the stuff. 

“Mrs. Carey told me this, and she 
added: ‘I gave her back the three dollars 
and told her not to take the medicine. It 
would probably make her deathly sick. I 
told her the way to get thin was to eat less.’ 

“This apparently was what Birdie was 
attempting. But a day or two later her 
appetite seemed to return. Mrs. Carey 
told me the provisions were disappear- 
ing at the usual healthy rate. We 
laughed a little over the matter, I re- 
member. 

““A little later I went into the kitchen 
to feed Gam. He was lying behind the 
stove and he sniffed at the dog biscuit I 
offered him and turned wearily away. I 
was surprised and I said to Birdie: ‘Why, 
he isn’t hungry!’ 

“She glared at the dog. ‘Ain’t he?’ 
she echoed sullenly. ‘Maybe he hain’t!’ 

“T bent over Gam and made sure he 
was not sick and thereafter forgot the 
matter. More than once in the week or 
two following Mrs. Carey and I noticed 
that-he seemed continually surfeited with 
food. -He had a swollen look. It may 
have been in the third week that I came 
into the kitchen one evening—that is to 
say, I came as far as the door—and dis- 
She had 
not heard me, and I watched in some little curiosity while 
she fed. him meat scraps and dry bread and even cold 
boiled potatoes, till Gam lost interest in the proceedings 
and dropped down to sleep where he sat. 

“Birdie looked at the sleeping dog as she might have 
watched a bug under a microscope, and after a little she 
exclaimed under her breath: ‘You dawg, ain’ you ever 
gwine git fat at all?’ 

“T said from the doorway: ‘He’s fat enough, Birdie. 
He’s pretty fat—for his kind of a dog.’ 

“She whirled and saw me, but she forgot to be surprised 
at discovering me there. ‘Y’all think he’s fat?’ she asked 
eagerly, and I said ‘ Yes.’ 

“She looked back at Gam, studying him intently, for- 
getful of me; and I went back into the living room and 
told Mrs. Carey about it, and we wondered what was in 
the child’s mind. 

“We found out next morning. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing, I remember. A sunny day, and still—a hot, quiet, 
bright morning. Mrs. Carey was upstairs; I was reading 
my papers. People were passing on their way to church. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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\ [sine who dwell outside the pre- 
cinets of the writing domain have 
anidea that because a man happens 

to earn his living with his pen he is moody and irre- 
sponsible and therefore an undesirable acquaintance. 
This impression has grown partly out of the mass of 
misinformation printeu about the so-called artistic 
temperament. With operatic stars this tempera- 
mental defect—for such it is—develops into a distinct 
asset because it inspires publicity and provokes salary 
increases. In the case of an author it is purely an 
affectation and is soon discounted. 

Walter H. Page used to say that writers make the 
best friends in the world. Unlike the lawyer and the 
doctor they work alone. This seclusion begets a cer- 
tain discrimination with regard to human beings. 

An author with ideals and character—they always 

show in his work—has the rare genius which finds 

expression in capacity for real comradeship. 

One of the advantages attached to apprenticeship 
on a newspaper in a comparatively small city is that 
you get experience in every branch of journalism. I 
ranged, for example, from police-court news to re- 
views of books. No earlier work of mine gave me a 
larger opportunity to meet people of consequence 
than the literary editorship of the Louisville Times. 

It was incidental, of course, to my labors as assistant 

city editor, and all my writing and reading had to be 

done at night. Through it I met some of the men 

who shaped my life. 

In the early nineties some exquisitely conceived 
and executed stories of Kentucky life had appeared 
in the Century and Harper’s. They bore the signa- 
ture of James Lane Allen. I not only read them with 
deep admiration but Mr. Allen developed into a lit- 
erary shrine at which I worshiped. I longed to 
meet him. 

One morning in 1895 I read a five-line item in the 
Courier-Journal stating that Mr. Allen had arrived in 
Louisville to obtain some material for a history of 
Kentucky that he had on the stocks. I realized at once 
that my chance had come. I felt sure that he could give 
me an illuminating interview on contemporary fiction, so 
I called on him. As it happened he was the guest of an 
old friend of mine, Colonel J. Stoddard Johnston, one of 
the rarest figures in Kentucky journalism and a colleague 
of Henry Watterson. 

When you have read much about a man or by him, you 
fashion a mental portrait of him. Sadly enough this pic- 
ture is too often thrown out of focus by actual contact. 
Mr. Allen, however, not only realized every expectation 
that I had had of him but exceeded it. In his presence I 
had something of the same feeling that I had afterward 
when I first met John Hay. Both of these men had the 
simple gracious dignity that bespeaks real greatness. 
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community of more than th 
souls who spoke. In the ey, 
the brethren had wrapped th 
their cowls and slept in their dim hard ¢ 
Obrecht and I would stroll in the monast 
and discuss the events that seemed so far | 
I carried him a copy of Flute and Violir 
Kentucky Stories, which contains The Jj 
It is, I believe, the only book of fiction in 
tery library to-day. te 

Of all well-known American novelists * 
the least known personally. Abnormal 
sensitive, he has hidden a beautiful natu 
bulwarks of reserve. Less has been writt 
ing his personal side than about any of 
poraries. Yet he has lived a romance, s 
literary career is affected, that is not: 
elements that entered into the tragedies of | 

One night some years ago I went to th 
Mr. Allen in New York. His greatest gs 
Choir Invisible, was at the height of its y 
tions almost tumbled upon one another as 
from the presses both here and in Engla 
body was reading and discussing it. 

As we walked down Fifth Avenue I gs 
tremendous earning power of the present- 
and added: “It is impossible for a writ 
starve to death these best-selling days.” | 

“You are much mistaken,” replied Mr 
was as near want in New York as I ever 

He took me down to a side street. Po 
old-fashioned four-story brownstone resid 
“T lived in a hall bedroom in that house 
came to New York.”’ 

Mr. Allen’s wholeearly life wasa continu 
Born on a Kentucky farm, he was a sd) 
until he was well into the thirties. He ¢ 
York determined to make his literary | 
aided. This means that he refused to accé 
introduction or to use his friends. His 


sensitive nature had many bitter rebuffs. Inst 
ening him against his fellows they only inten 
nate kindness and nobility. Remembering h 
fight he has aided more than one struggling 1 
a foothold. ; 
With the exception of John Gray—which ' 
cleus of The Choir Invisible—and A Summer 
which were written in Cincinnati, practically 
Allen’s work has been produced in New York] 
will surprise many of his readers who, char! 
exquisite quality of his Nature descriptions 
had an idea that he labored amid a sylvan sel 


The Persistence of Childhood Mé 


ib WRITING of his boyhood experiences heh 
this near-paradox in a delightful bit of av 
which was used as an introduction to a specii 
A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. In it 


In so far as literature is concerned these § 
ences taught me, and have always compellec 
human life as set in Nature: finding its 
and sky and season: merely one of the wild g 
spring up on the surface of the earth amid ti 
others. I hold this to be the only true way 
write of Man in fiction, as it is in science. 
it to be true that if a writer is ever to have tha 
of a country which reappears in his work as. 
he must have gotten it in his childhood; that} 
knows Nature anywhere unless he has kn 
somewhere in his youth; and that he who has 
her in one place can, at any time, easily kno\ 
other. There may be new terms, phrases, gr 
arrangements; but it is the same Mother-Spi 
at the knee. 

Behind all that I have written lie the lan 
single neighbourhood. They are in The Blu 
gion of Kentucky, in Flute and Violin; still 
Summer in Arcady, in A Kentucky Cardina 
math; and in The Reign of Law. The ques 
asked, how can a man in a city write of a coun’ 
that he has not seen for years. But that cout 
far away and the man looks over into it uncei 
has but to lift his eyes to see it—as clearly a 
people in the street. mys 

James Lane Allen annexed Kentucky to th 
of letters. Before he began to write the blue 
monwealth had no literature. Her gifted sor 
tors and their ideals were of statesmanship. 
lived they moved people with the impassion! 
their eloquence. But it was perishable stull 
alone of her silver-tongued group had his spee 
and that man was Henry Clay. Besides 
the bar beckoned to all the youth of the South ( 


Some Visits to Silent Gethsemane 


R. ALLEN represented a distinguished quality in our 

letters, and his personality expressed it. He had the air 
and manner of another and departed generation. Aristoc- 
racy of thought and breeding stood out the moment you 
met him. He looked and acted the gentleman in American 
literature. 

Mr. Allen was then engaged in arranging A Summer in 
Aready, which had appeared as Butterflies in serial form, 
for publication. He liked the interview I wrote with him, 
and invited me to visit him in Cincinnati, where he was 
then living. Out of that meeting developed one of my 
literary friendships. 

As an indirect result of my interest in James Lane 
Allen’s work was one of the most unique experiences of my 
early newspaper days. As many people know, the story 
that gave Mr. Allen his first reputation was The White 
Cowl. It is a tale of the Trappist monastery in Nelson 
County, Kentucky, and is in many respects the finest 
short story in American fiction. I had read it again and 
again. It filled me with a great desire to visit the monas- 
tery. How to get there was the problem, because, being a 
non-Catholic, it was necessary to have some excellent 
reason. 

In 1897 my opportunity developed unexpectedly. The 
old abbot who had figured in the Allen story died, and his 
successor, Father Edmond Obrecht, was sent out from 
France. His consecration was made an event of national 
importance in Catholicism. The cloistered seclusion of 
that century-old monastery, hemmed in by noble elms, 
was invaded by princes of the Church and a few laymen. 
I was among the latter, for I was assigned to write the 
story of the event for the Times. 

It was late in October and the fields of Nelson County 
were aflame with autumn color. A blue haze hung over 
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James Lane Alien is a Big, Human, Companionable 
Man With a Delicious Sense of Humor. Above—To 
No Adventure Do I Owe a Deeper Debt of Gratitude 
Than to the One That Led Me to Sir James M. Barrie 


the distant hills. Nowhere in America is there such a vis- 
ualization of the Old World as is presented by this stone 
quadrangle with its vineyards and fountains that broods 
on the outskirts of the blue-grass region of Kentucky. Itis 
the abode of peace and meditation. 

I had never before seen a cowled monk, and I was much 
moved by the ceremony. Each member of the isolated 
brotherhood that filed past the new abbot in homage and 
reverence seemed to me to be a living chapter of romance 
or tragedy. When men become Trappist monks they for- 
get the world and are by the world forgot. 

A few days later I was surprised and delighted to receive 
a letter from the abbot thanking me for what I had written 
about his consecration and inviting me to visit him at 
Gethsemane, as the institution is known. I spent the next 
week-end with him. Father Obrecht was a remarkable man 
in many ways. He had been the Trappist representative 
at Rome; had traveled everywhere, and though he was 
a member of the most ascetic of all religious orders he was 
a man of the world as well. I became a sort of link be- 
tween him and the things that were happening outside. 

Every month I journeyed down to see him. With the 
exception of the prior he was the only person in that 
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yw was an honored profession with many genera- 
yeial prestige. 
a newspaper reader Kentucky existed as 
feud and fighting. Mr. Allen revealed it as a 
beauty and charm, peopled with men and women 
er and understanding. Under the magic of his 
4 art the blue-grass region became a fixed 
ar fiction, as definite and permanent as the New 
if Mary Wilkins, the Middle West of Hamlin 
nd the Virginia of Thomas Nelson Page. 
sectionalism Mr. Allen beheld a real national 
He once expressed his idea during a long walk 
ok in Bronx Park, New York. He had just out- 
story of The Doctor’s Christmas Eve. I re- 
iat its theme was more universal than local, 
he said, as I recall it: 
tis true. The serial of the nation must be told 
+ its states. Each one of these states is a little 
ts own. Together the story of their lives and 
ie comprises the larger narrative of the 


m did more than confer statehood upon what 
raw literary territory. Prior to the appearance 
ag there were only two measures of the American 
‘r, One was made possible by the fantastic 
igar Allan Poe; the other by the 
ea imagination of Nathaniel 
‘. To both of these standards 
wrought afresh grace, atmosphere 
| tion. 

precise person Mr. Allen works 
scare. He writes only during the 
‘ad at a desk which must have a 
(. All his later books have been 
3a desk scarcely three feet wide. 
afts are written with a stub pen. 
lays been particularly fussy about 
i; materials. I have known a 
n point to throw his whole men- 
mporarily out of gear. After he 
hree or four handwritten drafts 
4+ he dictates it to a stenographer. 
\version is then revised again and 
) results have always justified his 
i: methods. His books are mod- 
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»t as Well as Novelist 


3 if any successful novelist has 
“iis artistic purpose more stead- 
i; James Lane Allen. Between 
| 09 no written word, with the ex- 
0 two magazine articles that he 
re,camefrom him. During that 
yrked on half a dozen different 
Ve pleased him, however. His art 
evere at their fullest. Magazine 
ore for serials. A book by him 
: had a large sale. 

e/nis period I repeatedly said to 
( ought to come out with a book. 
lis fickle and will forget you.” 
role an- 
: There 
1 book 
isady.”’ 
riltore- 
er rather 
m; what 
ded an 
a: per- 
2, 


ec James 
eis not 
il, even 
er tor of 
Tiana of 
r Car- 
th Jessica 
‘ir In- 
2is a 
a com- 
man 
(licious 
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: te life Productivity as Wells 


Ang panorama. His two principal recreations 

8 |.ve been walking and music. His fine, erect, 

1d) figure is familiar to the Wednesday-nighters 
*politan Opera House in New York. 

kv that James Lane Allen is almdst as distin- 

&)et as he is a novelist. The fragments of verse 


. vo r k \ Wo Living Writer in English Has Displayed 
Such Astounding Versatility and 


that occasionally appear in his books are all his own. One 
of the most striking of his poems is entitled Song of the 
Hemp. It was originally written for The Reign of Law, 
in which his remarkable essay on hemp appears. For 
some reason it was not included in the book. High- 
mindedness has always been the preéminent Allen char- 
acteristic. In a letter to a young friend who 
had just begun to make his way in New York 
he said: ‘“‘Work hard, be humble to your art 
and nothing else, and only the years them- 
selves will let you understand what you will 
attain.” . 

On the flyleaf of a copy of The Reign of Law 
that he sent me in July, 1900, he wrote this in- 
scription: ‘Nature does nothing for man except 
what she enables him to do for himself.’”” In 
this sentence you have the enunciation of the 
whole Allen creed. Alone he made his way to the 
heights; alone he has solved his problems of 
life and work. 

James Lane Allen represents what might be 
called the old and serene school of literature. It 
is a more or less placid reflection of the emotions 
with a vivid background of Nature. Frank 
Norris was just the reverse. He incarnated the 


and He Pictured it With Courage 


realistic expression of timely, red-blooded, 
throbbing life. One of the most individual of 
the younger American novelists, he flashed like 
a meteor across the literary skies. For a brief 
day he dazzled and then the long darkness en- 
veloped him. 

My relationship with Norris was like a chap- 
ter out of a story. The beginning was unique. 
On Thanksgiving Day, 1899, I received for re- 
view an unpretentious book entitled Moran of 
the Lady Letty, by Frank Norris. I had never 
heard of him and I assumed that he was one of the 
many unknown strugglers. My book reviewing 
had to be done at odd times. Every week I read 
not less than forty or fifty new publications. 

The Norris book came at a time when I was 
almost overwhelmed with work. I had made up 
my mind to dismiss it with a paragraph under 
Books Received, but by some chance I opened 
the volume. One of the sentences almost flew 
up and struck me in the face. It was vital, original, and 
had a tang. I started the story and read it through at a 
sitting. It was a breathless yarn of adventure on the high 
seas that held you spellbound to the very end. 

I said to myself: ‘‘Here is a new man who will bear 
watching.” 


David Graham Phillips Found Life Frank, Realistic, Unafraid, 


I not only wrote a long and appreciative review of 
Moran of the Lady Letty but asked the publishers to send 
me a portrait of the author and some personal information 
about him. A week later I received a letter from Norris. 
Tt is such a simple and frank revelation of the man and 
his ambition that I reproduce it in full. Here it is: 


My dear Mr. 
Marcosson: 
Thank you very 
much indeed for 
your encouraging 
review of Moran 
of the Lady Letty. 
It is) very flatter- 
ing for an abso- 
lutely new and 
unknown story- 
writer to be 
treated so gen- 
erously. However, 
I hope to be less 
new and more 
known before 
many years. I do 
not think though 
that I shall ever 
write anotherstory 
of adventure. 
When I wrote 
Moran I was, as 
one might say, 
flying kites, trying 
to see how high I 
could go without 
breaking the 
string. However, 
I have taken my- 
self and my work 
much more seriously since then and in my 
next novel—I think it will go out in the 
spring—have tried to do something really 
worth while. It is in the Doubleday and 
McClure presses now and I shall see that a 
copy is forwarded you at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

I have received a note from Mr. Double- 
day to the effect that you had asked for 
some personal information and also a pic- 
ture. I would be glad to send you a picture 
but as it is have none with me at present. 
In the matter of personal information I find 
it difficult to write about myself. I was 
“bawn ’n raise’” in California, was grad- 
uated from Harvard with the class of ’95, 
and almost immediately afterward was sent 
down to the Transvaal in South Africa for 
the S. F. Chronicle. Got mixed up in the 
Uitlander insurrection and with three other 
journalists was ejected from the country by 
the Boer Gov’t, after the failure of Jamie- 
son’s raid. I went back to San Francisco 
in ’96 and until last February was the as- 
sociate editor for the S. F. Wave, an illus- 
trated weekly. I wrote Moran as a serial 
for this paper and after its completion sub- 
mitted it to the McClure Company. It 
seemed to be what they wanted and Mr. 
McClure asked me to come on and join 
their staff. In April of this year the maga- 
zine—McClure’s—sent me to Cuba with 
the Shafter Expedition as special corre- 
spondent. 

I have great faith in the possibilities of 
San Francisco and the Pacific Coast as 
offering a field for fiction. Not the fiction 
of Bret Harte, however, for the country 
has long since outgrown the “red shirt” 
period. The novel of California must be 
now a novel of city life, and it is that novel 
I hope some day to write successfully. 

Thanking you again for your interest and encourage- 
ment, I am tT Very truly, 

FRANK Norris. 


Frank Norris Wasa 
Wonder:Child Who 
Never Grew Up 


Precursors of Norris’ Arrival 


HEN you read this letter in the light of the later 
Norris achievement you realize that it is charged 
with quiet but dauntless determination. 

It was the first step in our friendship. We began to 
exchange views on many subjects. Norris was full of his 
work and he wrote about it in striking and picturesque 
fashion. 

Strange as it may seem, I had an instinct from the start 
that Frank Norris would arrive. I rarely keep letters, yet 
for some reason I saved nearly every communication that 
I got from Norris. 

Each was an impulsive chapter in an intimate serial of 
self-revelation. They are like the author himself—virile, 
vital and buoyant. 

Meanwhile Norris worked unceasingly. The first evi- 
dence of his astonishing versatility came in 1899 with 
McTeague. This sordid but unforgetable piece of realism 


alone would have assured his reputation. It was merely a 
hint of his larger powers. 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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twinges of conscience all summer. She had 

not intended to stay away from England so 
long. Lady Juliet considered it positively wrong 
for any patriot, man or woman, to absent him or 
herself from his or her own country—‘‘especially if that 
country were England’’—for more than a few months at 
a time, unless of course it was a question of one’s health. 
And when—after a fortnight of a vague and becoming ill- 
ness which she had never christened but referred to airily 
as ‘‘something nervy’ from the depths of lacy cushions 
and a pink-and-silver gown—she had decided upon a self- 
obtained dispensation from the gray damps of a London 
winter and a “complete change of thought” in Rome, she 
had not meant to be away more than three months at the 
most. 

Of course she intended to return for the season. And 
the cottage in Kent flaunted its chintz frills gayly, the 
tulips and azaleas blazed in multi-colored anticipation of 
the little house parties over lazy, happy Sundays. 

And then came the Van Sinderen yacht with its master- 
ful and delightful ways, and with the yacht came Court- 
landt van Sinderen with his! Courty was a “lamb,” and 
that’s all there was to it. And Lady Juliet was a widow 
and still conscious of the fact, which put a sparkle into all 
she said and did—and was. A widow with plenty of money, 
too, and plenty of youth; and the virtuous memory of a 
“dear old thing” faithfully nursed through his last illness. 
But this is not a sad story. 

So the cottage in Kent was let for the summer, together 
with the opera box and the touring car and Watkins, 
the chauffeur; and the green-velvet tennis courts suffered 
the alien and heavy feet of a city magnate—a ‘‘multi-M,” 
as Lady Juliet called him—and his friends and family; 
the rose garden triumphed and fell in flushed showers, 
unnoticed; and the “‘ Pekey-Pekes” moped about the gar- 
dener’s cottage, where they had been ordered to be kept, 
the multi-M not liking strange dogs. 

“Callous brute,’’ remarked Lady Juliet, when written 
to of the matter by Mrs. Stokes, her faithful cook-house- 
keeper, who had likewise been let with the house to cook 
for the multi-M. ‘‘And I hope she poisons him,” Lady 
Juliet added; and went away with Courty to inspect some 
Greek ruins, leaving old Mrs. van Sinderen writing letters 
and Jillesby diagnosing a particularly effective tulle hat 
that had been left on deck overnight. 

Jillesby was a tall, lemon-colored woman, with dejected 
hair and bosom, no chin, and long, deft fingers. She was 
Scotch, an excellent traveler and packer, and it was an 
open secret that she yearned ardently to pack Lady Juliet’s 
nine boxes for the return to England. She had been found 
weeping over an old number of the Times, and Lady 
Juliet—who adored her—had been much depressed by the 
discovery. 

“Tt’s perfectly tragic about poor Jillesby,”’ she said to 
Mrs. van Sinderen. ‘‘Her heartisn’tin anything! I asked 
her this morning if she had heard that lamb of a nightingale 
last night and she answered yes, but that she wds used to 
them now—they didn’t bother her any more! 

I ought to be going back to England, I sup- 

pose. I’mso fit again, 
really! I never meant 
to stay away so long. 
Jillesby quoted some- 
thing about the chim- 
ney pots in serried 
ranks against the cold 
gray London skies the 
other day while she 
was shampooing me. 
Her voice was very 
wistful! Oh, dear, how 
tiresome it all is!”’ 

‘“Nonsense, my 
dear,” said Mrs. van 
Sinderen. ‘Give her 
a raise, or a dress or 
hat or something.” 

mlecanatpairordea 
raise, and she looks 
awful in my hats!” said Lady 
Juliet plaintively. 


ee JULIET CARSLAKE had had slight 


““Excuse me, m’lady, but 
could I speak to you about a 
little matter?’”? asked Jillesby 
one morning in Naples. “I 
would like to send some money 
to England. It’s a little matter of forty pounds.” Jillesby 
tried not to sound vulgarly prosperous. ‘‘I don’t care to 
travel about with that much on me, and I don’t like send- 
ing it by post from these parts.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Leonora Speyer 


BY CHARLES 0D. 

Lady Juliet thought she detected a slight bitterness in 
the last words and hastily interjected a soothing “‘Of 
course not. Quite right, Jillesby.”’ 

“So I thought your ladyship would advise me what I 
had better do,’”’ continued Jillesby from the floor, where 
she was lacing a neat white shoe. 

““Why don’t you let me have it?’”’ asked Lady Juliet. 
“‘T’ll get Rothschild’s to attend to it; send it over to their 
London bank or something.” 

Jillesby’s face clouded ever so little. 

“Yes, m’lady,”’ she answered dubiously, “I might do 
that. It’s—it’s very kind of your ladyship to take so much 
trouble. I don’t as a rule care much about banks, but of 
course I might do that. You think it would be perfectly 
safe, don’t you, m’lady?” 

“‘Safe? Rothschild’s safe? I doindeed! As safe as the 
Church of England! Probably safer, these radical days! 
You bring your forty pound along to me. The pink hat, 
please, and the new lace veil.” 


During the following week Lady Juliet refused Courty 
for the second time. She was very firm about it, too, but 
Courty looked the radiant accepted as he said good night 
to her. 

“T’m not a bit discouraged, you darling,’ he whispered. 
‘Sleep well, Lady Julie.” 

“You’re a lamb, Courty,”’ she answered sweetly and 
wearily. ‘“‘Don’t let’s do any sight-seeing to-morrow. 
Let’s find somebody’s lovely old garden and ask if we may 
sit in it all day. Good night, Courty.” 


, 


Then Jillesby began again, delicately. 

“About my savings, m’lady; I’ve been thinking of 
what your ladyship said about Rothschild’s. Of course, 
I’m sure that anything your ladyship suggests is per- 
fectly safe and all that, but it seems a pity to put you to all 
that trouble, m’lady. I was wondering if a registered 
letter to my uncle in Gallashiels wouldn’t be the simplest, 
after all? I thought i 

“A registered letter!”? Lady Juliet dropped a diamond 
ring. “‘Jillesby, areyou mad? Send cash ina letter—from 
Italy! In God’s name, where did you get 
that valuable idea?’’ 

“T just wondered, m’lady,” replied Jil- 
lesby with a certain meek dignity. ‘Of 
course I won’t do it if you don’t approve. 
But my uncle lost some money once 
in a foreign bank, and H 

““May I ask if it was Roths- 
child’s?”’ asked Lady Juliet witha 
fine irony entirely lost on Jillesby. 

“‘T don’t think so,” she re- 
plied. “It’s of no consequence, 


And That Night Courty Proposed Again 
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of course. I shall do exactly as your la, 
vises. Only I remembered that my un} 
me against foreign banks at the time, an 

Jillesby made a shimmering sea of gre 
on the floor, with a hole in the middle } 
Lady Juliet stepped; the sea then rose rustlin 
as over the whitest of beaches, up to the curve | 
and bosom and became the new dinner gown j} 
from Paris. There was a solemn tension in thea) 
Both women felt it as they stood by the mirro 

“Tt’s good,” pronounced Lady Juliet finally i} 
voice. “It’s good, isn’t it, Jillesby?” 

“It’s too good for here, m’lady, if you'll Ih 
saying so. It ought to be going to Buckingh| 
to-night.’ And Jillesby put some perfume on; 
handkerchief gloomily. 

“That’s all you know about it, you blessed 
remarked Lady Juliet affectionately as she 
through the door. ; 

And that night Courty proposed again. 


. 
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The next morning Lord Algernon Grimstor) 
stood by her side in the little antiquity shop wh 
tactfully negotiating for a piece of old lace. 

She turned a furious, splendid pink. 

“T thought you were in London,”’ she said. 

“T was, but you asked me to come for my di 
time in June, didn’t you? Shall it be to-night?! 

““Of course, you dear, dear Algy!”? Lady Ju 
sparkle again. “I’m yachting with friends, | 
delightful Americans. They know the Brow) 
heaps of people. His—Mrs. van Sinderen’s| 
married a kind of relative of poor old Dick’s, | 
Sinderen’s a dear, and Courty’s like one of w! 
much nicer than some of us, Algy. You'll like ti 
T’ll get them to ask you on the yacht. Whail 
have!” S| 

“Oh, shall we?” replied Lord Algy. ‘‘I haven} 
for a long time, Julie. Can’t we dine alone to-n'\ 

“Why, Algy!”’ Lady Juliet was frankly shoc{ 
their guest. Of course we can’t dine alone! } 
haps we can take a little walk in the morningi 
boy.’”’ And she beamed on him. 

“Down, Fido! Good dog!’? murmured Lord! 
missively. ‘‘You’re the same Julie, aren’t you?! 

But Lady Juliet was being firm with the owner 
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thing to do is to marry them both—or 
her last thought as she snuggled into the 
ap. “I won’t decide to-night. I should worry, 
Jourty would say,” she added dreamily. 


- nice to see his lordship again?’’ remarked 
spectfully genial; and she sprinkled a fragrant 
yvater softener into Lady Juliet’s bath. ‘It seems 
es, doesn’t it? And his way of talking and all.” 
-yoice took on a plaintive note. Lady Juliet was 
the serried ranks of chimney pots. 

p, Jillesby,”’ she said as she stepped, 

ithe, into the much too hot water. 

ing of going 
jo-day. And 
on’t get the 
to-day, you 
ag, you know 
lay very soon 
rth love Eng- 
-e dreadfully 
ren’t we, Jil- 
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lishing dip- 
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dible sniff at 
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iced a little 
: put in the 
» with great 
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we your lady- 
i annoyed,”’ 


nvously. “I 
Hie gentleman on Sunday at the 

‘ch. He sat beside me during 
t.ce and handed me a hymn book 
r pew. He walked a bit of the 


the hotel with me afterward. He 
tspectable man, m’lady, or I wouldn’t 
‘anced it. He was a Scotchman and 
aiels well. Knew my uncle and 2 
uit rose from the gold-topped bottles 
éand powder puffs. She spoke in a 
ead rendered breathless: 
| Don’t tell me you gave a perfect 
‘money! Don’t tellme you even took 
ato what to do with it! Oh, Jillesby!’’ 
fared her throat genteelly before she spoke: 
it will be all right, m’lady. Mr. McGregor 
sman. He gave me his card. I’m sure it will 
Poe’ taking the money straight to my sav- 
(idinburgh himself. It seems like Providence, 
k,nat he was going there—lives there! He’s— 
nan if ever I saw one, m’lady! He knows 
all; he knows my uncle ——”’ 
i sat down suddenly. She looked at Jillesby 
Oirreen ice. 
damn fool,” she said deliberately. ‘You'll 
y = ae again—and I hope you won’t! It 
ght for being such an ass! You wouldn’t 
Yi wouldn’t trust Rothschild’s! You’re a 
ni7, please! I’ve nothing more to say and I’m 
e te. I mustn’t keep Mrs. van Sinderen wait- 
ou ery I’ll throw a brush at you!” 
stle embroidered frock was a dream. Lady 
€ as she looked at her slim crispness in the 
w behind her the dejected face of Jillesby. 
n> lemon colored than ever, but her fingers 
i efficient, faithful slaves; hooking, pinning, 
elanding every line, glorifying every curve. 
said Lady Juliet, collecting a bead bag, a 
and two books of verse—Courty read poetry 
—if you hear from your friend, Mr. 
apologize to you. And if you ever see your 
d’l—TI’ll double it!”” 
layed Lady Juliet with something delicious- 
lof a little flask like a Roman tear bottle. 
u don’t,” continued Lady Juliet benignly, 
: ey a it good, you dear old lobster.” 

u much, m’lady,” said Jillesby, her 
“It’s very kind indeed of your 
m quite sure it will be all right. I’ve no 
doubting Mr. McGregor.” And she 
a pink-lined sunshade. 


ered. 


“Of Course You’ll Lose, Courty. 


“TI bet you McGregor’s all right,” declared Courty. 
“What’ll you bet me, Lord Algy?’”’ 

It was after luncheon, and all were feeling very gay and 
a little reckless under the orange trees high up on the hills 
of the old Convento di Capucini. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair,’ drawled Lord Algy, flat on his 
back on a little rose-covered wall. “In the first place, is 
there a Mr. McGregor?”’ 

“‘Jillesby says so,’ said Lady Juliet. ‘Her faith is 
beautiful. I almost hope she will prove us all fools!” 


““What’ll you bet me, Lady Julie?’’ continued Courty 
joyously. “‘Be a sport! What’ll you bet old McGregor 
turns up?” 

“Be a sport!’ repeated Lady Juliet indignantly. 
“Haven’t I promised to double Jillesby’s forty pound 
if McGregor turns up? And to make good her loss if he 
doesn’t?”’ 

“Forty pound! Forty pound! Why do you English 
always say ‘forty pound,’ anyway? You wouldn’t say 
‘forty thief,’ or ‘forty wink,’ or forty anything else.” 

“That’s perfectly true,” said Lady Juliet lazily. ‘“Why 
do we say ‘forty pound,’ Algy?”’ 

““Some of us don’t, I believe. We always have, haven’t 
we, Julie?’’ And Lord Algy lit a cigarette, striking his 
match on the sole of Lady Juliet’s crossed foot, which he 
kissed gratefully afterward. 

“Tt sounds like the children’s governess to say ‘forty 
pounds’! I couldn’t do it, not even to please you, dear 
Courty!’’ continued Lady Juliet. “But I’ll bet with you 
about McGregor. I’ll—I’ll bet you. Let me see—what 
shall I bet you? Algy’s quite right, it doesn’t seem fair. 
Of course you’ll lose, Courty. I—I’ll marry you, dear boy, 
if Jillesby ever sees her forty pound again! I will, Courty, 
honest Indian, as you say!” 

“T don’t. I say ‘honest Injun.’ 
you'll pay, Lady Julie, if you lose.” 

Lord Algy gazed calmly toward Pestum. 

““May I hold the stakes?” he asked. 

Lady Juliet giggled delightedly. 

“Do behave, Algy. Courty isn’t used to our rotten 
ways!” 

“He'll have to be if McGregor turns up,” replied Lord 
Algy, which made Courty look at him thoughtfully. 

“T’ll take your bet, Lady Julie,” he announced finally. 


And I don’t believe 


And then something happened—was bound to happen, 
Did I mention the yacht’s name, Nemesis? 


I-—I’li Marry You, Dear Boy, if Jillesby Ever 
Sees Her Forty Pound Again! I Will, Courty, Honest Indian, as You Say!’’ 
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One magic moonlit night Courty stumbled upon Lord 
Algy kissing Lady Juliet. It was very late, everybody had 
retired hours before, but both Courty and Lord Algy were 
sleeping badly and Lady Juliet had suddenly bethought a 
book she had left on deck; and maddeningly clothed in 
sheaths of soft things that neither man had ever seen her 
wear, she had slipped out of her cabin in quest of it. 

There, apparently overcome by the beauty of the hour, 
she had lingered. There she had been found, first by Lord 
Algy and soon after by Courty, looking like a ghost as he 
stared at them. 

She was lovely beyond words as she stood there, and all 
three knew it. The wonder of the moon-drunk night was 
all about them, and the Nemesis lay slumbering like a 
great white bird, at anchor. Convention, the ordinary 
accepted forms of everyday life seemed suddenly foolish, 
far-away, unreal things to Courty, belonging to foolish, 
far-away and un- 
real people. Lord 
Algy seemed to 
realize it, too, as 
he and Courty 
looked at each 
other and at her. 

Courty spoke 
LUT S tog se inl 
s-s-sorry,’’ he 
stammered. 
“*T’m awfully 
sorry, Lady Ju- 
liet. Are you go- 
ing to marry 
Lord Algy?” 

Lady Juliet 
drew away from 
both of them. 
There was moon- 
light in her face 
and in her voice 
as she answered. 

“T—I don’t 
know, Courty,” 
she said. ‘I’ve known 
Algy for a long time. 
, »  We’re dear friends. 
You oughtn’t to ask. 
It’s—none of your 
business.”’ And with- 
out the least warning Lady 
Juliet began to cry. Both men 
moved toward her, but she 
waved them back indignantly. 

“Please don’t! I’m angry with you both! 
And we were all so happy together! Oh, why 
couldn’t it go on?” 

Courty looked steadily at Lady Juliet. 

“Were we so happy, Julie? Were we, my 
dear?” asked Lord Algy a little hoarsely. 

“Don’t ery, Lady Julie,” said Courty. 

Lady Juliet stopped weeping as suddenly 
as she had begun. 

“T’m not crying!” she said indignantly, ‘‘and I don’t 
want to marry either of you. What’s more’’—in a gust of 
real temper—‘‘you’ve certainly succeeded in spoiling this 
heavenly night! Standing there haggling over who’s going 
to marry me! It’s disgusting! Besides, I—don’t know, 
Courty! I don’t really!’ 

“Then why do you kiss him?” pursued Courty remorse- 
lessly. 

“Tsay, Courty ——”’ began Lord Algy, but Lady Juliet 
broke in. 

“Shut up, Algy! That’s a monstrous question, Courty! 
You ought to be ashamed to ask it. Besides,” with a fine 
dignity, “‘I didn’t kiss Algy. Since you were abandoned 
enough to see us, you'll perhaps remember that Algy kissed 
me. There’s a great difference.” 

“T see,” said Courty. 

She laughed a reckless little laugh. 

“Turn me off the yacht, Courty! I’m not a nice woman, 
really! Iknowit. And I can’t help it! Please turn me off 
the yacht!” 

“T love you,” said Courty. 

Lady Juliet turned swiftly away, but Lord Algy caught 
her by a floating piece of blue chiffon. 

“For God’s sake, Julie, be serious for once! You can’t 
go on fooling like this forever! Courty is quite right. I 
want to know too! Are you going to marry me? Oh, Julie, 
Julie, which of us is going to say good-by to you to-night? 
And get out! Which of us? Which of us?” 

“Don’t pull that poor little sleeve, Algy! It doesn’t like 
it!’ She turned toward Courty. “I’m miserable about 
this, really I am! I—I wish you hadn’t seen Algy kiss me 
just now!” 

“T don’t mind,” said Courty. “Are you going to marry 
him, Lady Julie?” 

“T’ve known him a long time. It was almost like being 
engaged! I did say I’d decide this summer.”’ She spoke 

(Concluded on Page 77) 
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clear warmish rays of a midafternoon Oc- 
tober sun cast a golden-gossamer radiance 
over the shingle roofs of the unpretentious one-story houses 
which sentineled the thoroughfare. A mile due north the 
dozen ambitious office buildings which mark Birmingham’s 
civic center jutted starkly into the smoke-laden air. Then 
from that direction appeared a slowly moving object— 
a hopelessly dilapidated cart drawn by a ramshackle 
and languorous mule. It came into view from a side 
street and shambled out of sight. A trolley rounded 
the corner at Magnolia Point, rattled lazily northward 
and jangled from view. 

Then Quintus Weefalls happened! 

He happened suddenly. A moment before the 
street had been deserted; it was now populated. It 
would have been hard to say where he came from or 
how he got there, but there he was, hoofing it north- 
ward in a manner which betokened equal parts of un- 
plumbable dignity and haunting haste. He did not 
glance round to see if he was observed, but his man- 
ner plainly indicated that he wanted to and dared not. 

It was beneath the dignity of Quintus Weefalls to 
look behind. Quintus’ dignity was a quality superb. 
He had raised it from a sproutling to magnificent 
maturity and it was not lightly to be set aside, even 
when its possessor was apprehensive—and Quintus 
was all of that. 

He pedaled over the paving of Twenty-third Street 
with an absolute maximum of commensurate speed. 
Yet he did not move so swiftly as to disturb a single 
perfect detail of his sartorial elegance. A velours hat 
of deep slate gray perched on the side of his head at 
the precisely correct angle, setting off the rich milk 
chocolate of his complexion to best advantage. His 
three-piece suit was of a quiet gray that matched the 
hat. His silk shirt, too, was gray and he sported 
a soft collar of the same shade. The flaring scarf 
that served as resting place for what almost 
looked like a blood ruby was also of gray. 
Quintus looked not unlike a rising storm. He 
was aggressively debonair. Only the fact that 
he kept a tight grip upon his silver-handled cane 
instead of twirling it with airy insouciance gave 
evidence that he was mentally perturbed. 

This was Quintus’ third trip of the day in this 
direction. But it was the first that had given 
rise to perturbation. First time out he had gone 
to the corner grocery for fifteen cents’ worth of 
bananas for strictly personal consumption. His 
second journey had carried him on a business matter to 
the Maizquint Dancing Palace, which was operated 
jointly by Mr.' Quintus Weefalls and—so Darktown 
had been given to understand— Miss Maizy Battel. 

On neither of those trips—both of which had carried 
him over the very ground he was now traversing—had he 
experienced any qualms as to the possibilities of discovery. 

But now it was different. Quintus Weefalls was about 
to visit a woman; he was about to pay an informal call 
upon Miss Maizy Battel, his business partner. 

There was adequate reason for secrecy, for the colored 
population of Birmingham did not know that Miss Maizy 
Battel was in reality Mrs. Quintus Weefalls. Quintus and 
Maizy had been married for more than two years. For 
business reasons, reasons which appeared to them as good 
and sufficient, they had kept the fact of their matrimony 
secret since arriving in Birmingham. 

Wherefore Quintus’ visits to his wife were strictly sub- 
rosa affairs. A shadow fell suddenly across his starboard 
bow and he ducked instinctively, then sighed as he spotted 
its owner—an overgrown and very dark youngster whose 
ball had traveled through a hole in the fence toward the 
other side of the street. Only a kid; but Quintus slackened 
pace perceptibly until he was quite sure that the lad had 
returned to the oblivion of his pleasures. 

Quintus progressed another half block. He paused be- 
fore a pretty little bungalow, unblushingly glanced round 
to make quite sure that he was not observed, and 

Quintus Weefalls ceased to be. He ceased to be on the 
street. As suddenly as he had appeared, just so suddenly 
did he vanish. He didn’t turn into the yard and go thence 
into the house. He simply vanished. 

Maizy Battel wasalone. That too was as he had planned. 
He perched his velours hat carefully upon the silver 
head of his gray cane, propped the combination in a corner, 
mopped his perspiring forehead with a slate-colored silk 
handkerchief and heaved a profound sigh. 

“Wigglin’ dill pickles!”” he ejaculated. 
somebody done saw me.” 

Maizy rose and languidly shook out the caressing folds 
of an expensive pink crépe-de-Chine negligée. She was un- 
usually good to look upon; a very light-brown study in the 


[ee wide tree-lined street was deserted. The 
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Only the Fact That He Kept a Tight Grip Upon His 
SilversHandled Cane Gave Evidence That He Was 
Mentally Perturbed 


ultimate perfections of the Southern Afro-American. She 
crossed the room, placed plump dimpled arms about the 
neck of the slender and immaculate Quintus and kissed 
him possessively upon the lips. 

“Hon,” said she, “I mos’ thought you wa’n’t ever 
comin’.”’ 

He returned her kiss fervently. 

“Well, Ise heah.” 

“Glo’y be! An’ you looks wo’ied.” 

“Huh! You suttinly spoke a mouthful that time, 
sweetness. When you reemahks wo’ied bouten me you 
ain’t on’y began to talk.” 

“What you is wo’ied ’bout?”’ 

“Ast me sumthin’ easy. Ast me what I ain’t wo’ied 
*bout?”’ 

“Our dancin’ ’cademy?”’ 

“That comes second, sweetness. Fust off an’ mos’ 
fo’mos’ is that I is done sick an’ ti’ed of pretendin’ that I 
an’ you ain’t ma’ied.” 

“We is ma’ied,” returned Maizy practically. 

“Ts ma’ied don’ do us no good if’n we is got to live in 
sep’rate houses an’ be perlite to each other like’n to if we 
was on’y jes’ frien’s.” 

“Tt was yo’ idea, Quintus.” 

“Shuah it was my idea. It was my idea to come down 
to Bummin’ham in the fust place. But them ideas 
was both rotten an’ neither one ain’t he’pin’ me none 
now. Lis’en, hon! How ’bout I an’ you tellin’ these 


Bummin’ham folks we is ma’ied 
ma’ied fo’ mo’n two yeahs?” 
She shook her head in slow nega) 
“No-o! That’d never do. They ain’t ne 
would understan’ why we is been foolin’ the 
we ain’t ma’ied when we is.” 
““Mebbe so. But it jes’ posituvely ain’t | 
ma’ied man to have to go sneakin’ roun’ likea 
see his ve’y own wife. Like you says—but! 
creased with thought, ‘hol’ on! I feel’s if 
have a idea.” 
“Yeh?” She brightened. | 
ST govt!” 
“Tell which?” 
“Wec’n go git us a license an’ git ma’ied agi 


“No-o, Quintus, we cain’t do that!” 
“How come not?” 
“Tt’d be bigamy !” 
A large portion of silence ensued. 
“‘Jes’ like all my other schemes,” he grunte} 
“Lis’ens good ontil'you heah how it soun’s.” | 
q “Besides,” she consoled, ‘‘’ceptin’ on’y; 
cumvenient an’ hasn’t worked, the idea } 
an’ me pretendin’ that we ain’t ma’ied is¢ 
a ve’y good one. You is a han’some mai 
all the gals to the Maizquint Dancin’ Pala 
the young men to come, ’countin’ they like; 
“The Maizquint! Huh! The Maizaqy 
jes’ about ain’t to be. Somebody done sg! 
of nitric glyc’rin under it an’ blew that; 
swell ideas higher’n Haman.” 
“But that don’ prove the scheme ain’ 
defended stoutly. 
“Oh! You is been ’tractin’ the nm 
Maizy, an’ they is been comin’ to dai 
right reg’lar—sometimes. I ain’t | 
comin’ on that. An’ I admits thi 
knowed you was a ma’ied woman t! 
come so frequint. It’s me which is | 
the job. I guess I is los’ my knack) 
sence I went and got ma’ied, cause’ 
hahdly one of ’em which comes to th 
no mo’. An’ when gals don’t come 
ain’t no men comin’ neither.” 
Maizy sidled close to her husb; 
slipped his hand about her waist. 
“Ev’ything’s gwine tu’n out all) 
ness boy. Somebody was tellin’ me 
Sunshine Elliott said she was com 
dancin’ school soon, an’ you know we 
if’n she does the whole Rosebud Bea 
siety is comin’ with her an’ them’s j 
an’ ’tractivees’ cullud gals in town, 
“Sunshine Elliott ain’t never comi 
dancin’ classes,’’ he postulated lugu 
“But if’n she did?” 
“Tf’n she did ain’t is gwine. Wei 
of Sunshine Elliott in the Maizquint 
“Sumthin’ wrong?” 
“By’ything.” 
“Name which?” 
‘Her pa.” 
“He ain’t want her to dance?” 
“‘Wuss’n that—heaps wuss. He is always! 
shoul’n’t dance ever sence we opened up 
months ago. She wan’ed to dance, an’ so her ¢) 
a-fightin’ over it until he fin’ly decided that t 
he could settle the problum was to git rid of I 
the Maizquint in one gran’ bust-up.” 
Her eyes narrowed and lips pressed to 2} 
line. ‘‘He’s done bit off a pow’ful large bite, Q 
why he is gone an’ got so wicious all of a suddi 
“S’mo’ of my swell schemin’, Maizy. He’ 
his gal is in love with each other an’ he is ’f 
ma’y me. He wants she should ma’y Cass D 
“So-o-o! But jes’ thinkin’ that an’ bein 
don’ give him no power to run us out of tov 
‘Yeh, it cose : 
“Splain which.” 
“‘He’s pow’ful rich an’ inflamential an’ hes! 
cent been ’lected Gran’ Magnificent High F 
The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise.” 
“You don’ say!” 
“Yeh! I does say. An’ they ain’t hahdly 
or woman in Bummin’ham which ain’t bel 
lodge. No matter which else they belongs ! 
longs to The Sons and Daughters of I Will Ati 
“ Ain’t it the truth?” i 
“Well, the lodge went an’ had a meetin’ Jas 
“ Yeh? ” 
“An’”—Quintus leaned forward tensel 
long slender fingers interlocked tightly, ey 


motion which says that The Sons and Daugh- 
ill Arise is ag’in dancin’ an’ all members is pre- 
jyfrom!”” 

‘ye cried in incredulous horror. 

\n’ wuss’n that they passed the fust two read- 
\ight’s meetin’ an’ it comes up fo’ a final readin’ 
diy night.” 

}s0 it won’t pass.” 

\Mebbe so we is gwine have snow on the Fo’th 
ith that ol’ muskeeter buzzin’ behin’ that mo- 
‘‘n’t nary chance it won’t pass. An’ they’s mo’ 
i... than that too.” 


. 


” 


| which we is rentin’ fo’ the Maizquint Dancin’ 
ol’ skatin’ rink which wa’n’t hardly wuth the 
/2h was in it ontil we come along. It was about 
€ piece of propitty which they is in Bummin’- 
1)’ Semore Mashby owns it. 
js been inquirin’ a few questions right recent an’ 
it that the cullud folks heah don’ love Semore 
} mo’n they loves the devil in a red suit, and 
4,othin’ which makes ’em happier’n to see Se- 
jtung. An’ contrariwise, they ain’t nothin’ 
1s em mo’ mis’able than to see Semore makin’ 
to add to the too much what he is a’ready got. 
ein’ the ol’ skatin’ rink from Semore we is jes’ 
yttin’ money in his pockets, and if’n the Maiz- 
sbust he gits stang an’ ev ‘ybody’d have good 
gh at him. So even if’n they wa’n’t no special 
ast us I think the lodge’d vote against the 

jes’ ’countin’ it’d hurt Semore Mashby.” 

‘s if we is gittin’ the dirty end of the deal all 
vitus.”’ 
las if’ isright. Me—I wisht I was back to Je’sey 
*Tain’t nothin’ on beauty, but cullud folks is 


‘ney is broader an’ not so narrow. An’, Maizy, 
yjed an’ paused to think where I an’ you is gwine 
e The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise goes 
[\; bein’ against dancin’? Is you? I asts you 


sd a weary hand across her forehead. 
‘i ahdly had a chance to git sta’ted thinkin’ yet, 


if good time to begin, ’countin’ we ain’t got 
i¢¢ heah in Bummin’ham. Me an’ you, Maizy, 
# it *bout as hahd as two cullud folks ever does 

so we is tried bein’ too swollen up. Anyways, 
Jl our money in this heah thing an’ now we is 
i Dan’el in the li’ns’ den was a bepey. man com- 


, n't git et up.” 
where I an’ Dan’el is diff’ent. I an’ you is 
{ up so prompt that what the whale done to 
gwine look like nothin’ on’y a salid co’se. Ev’y 
_ pusson in town belongs to The Sons and 
of I Will Arise, an’ they ain’t many of ’em 
che Maizquint now. When them which is 
come no mo’ they ain’t nothin’ lef’ fo’ us to 
Dn some of the stuff which we has, buy two rail- 
e an’ travel ontil the conductor 

it off.”’ 
: ee intensively. The im- 
fvure was shot:through with 


| 
wgloom. She crossed one knee 


Wich hk Says, How is 
G ne Eat After the 


-_— Up on Us?” 
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over the other and displayed a liberal expanse of sheer 
silken hosiery, royal purplein hue. Finally she looked 
critically upon her fashion-plate hus- 
band. 

“You is a pow’ful han’some man, 
Quintus.” 

‘°Tain’t buyin’ me no di’min’ 
rings.” 

“But it might.” 

“T ain’t trus’ good looks no mo’.”’ 

“Sunshine Elliott likes you a 
heap.” 

“Yeh, an’ that’s wha’s got 
her pa—ol’ Belshazzer El- 
liott—scratchin’ gravel so 
hahd. He’s done got it in his 
haid that she likes me too 
much,” 

““Whyn’t you make her?” 

“Me? A ma’ied man?” 

“They ain’t no distrus’ be- 
twix’ I an’ you, honey boy. 
Even if his ol’ lodge does go 
against us, if’n we c’n git her 
to patronizin’ us an’ bringin’ 
the Rosebud Beautifyin’ Sas- 
siety with her, which she . 
president of, things woul’n 
be so dahk. ” 

He shook his head. 

“They ain’t nary chance. 
Nothin’ fo’ the Maizquint to 
do ’cept order a cemiterry lot ‘an’ a nice 
white tombstone an’ write on it: ‘Died 
hahd but died complete.’”’ 

“They ain’t no reason why you cain’t 
be mighty sweet to Sunshine.”’ 

“°’Tain’t that, Maizy. Bein’ nice to Sunshine ain’t the 
difficultes’ thing which they is in the world. She’s 
pretty an’ she’s young. P’int is, it ain’t gwine git us no- 
where.” 

““Jes’ the same, Quintus, you promise me you is gwine 
do as I asts.”’ 

“All right, cumsider I is done promised. We is still 
facin’ the question which says, how is we gwine eat after 
the Maizquint closes up on us?”’ 

“Yeh, we sho’ is got to eat.” 

**Co’se we is got a li’] money lef’ —— 

She looked up sharply, 

“You is done got an idea in yo’ haid, Quintus,” 


%? 


she ac- 


cused. 


“Tha’s the truth, hon, but I is seared to mention it. My 
ideas is been workin’ out foolish right recent. It was my 
idea which brung us down heah from Jersey City an’ it was 
my idea not to let on that we was ma’ied.”’ 

Maizy crossed the room, seated herself on the arm of 
his chair and ran her fingers caressingly over her hus- 
band’s cheek. 

“There now, big boy, you is the ve’y swelles’ husban’ a 
gal ever had, an’ the ideas which you gits is the best which 
isan VoUuNTyes 
come right out 
an’ splain me 
this new idea of 
yourn.”’ 
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ce No a 

“Yes!” 

“T don’t want to, Maizy, cause’n you is 
gwine say it’s a good idea, whether you think 
’tis or ’tain’t. An’ it’s gwine flivver jes’ sho’s 
hell’s covered over with red-hot gol’ dollars.” 

“You lemme heah what ’tis.”’ 

““An’ you ain’t gwine say it’s a good 
idea less’n you hones’-t’-Gawd think 
SO 

“Cross my heart.” 

Quintus took a 
fresh grip on his 
waning courage. He 
cleared his throat 
and looked every- 
where in the room 
save at his ravishing 
young wife. 

“Ever heah 
of Gadsden?”’ 

She gazed at 
him reproach- 
fully. 

eles yOu 
fo’got that I 
was raised in 
Montgomery 
same as you 
was? Co’se I 
know ’bout 
Gadsden. It’s 
somewhea be- 
twix heah an’ 
Chattanoogy 
on the Queen 
and Crescint.” 

TSM Lay, re gaara) 
right, Maizy. 
You is the 
knowines’ gal. 
Anyway, Gads- 
den is a pow’ ful 
fine town.” 

“T is heard 
tell such.” 

**An’ they is plenty swell cullud folks there.” 

**Sho’ nuff?” ; 

“Yeh. An’ ’twoul’n’t cos’ much fo’ us to git located in 
Gadsden.” 

“‘Ain’t you tootin’?”’ 

“An’ Boston Marble is been tellin’ me they is a good hall 
up yonder which we could rent cheap.” 

Maizy wound enthusiastic arms about the neck of Quin- 
tus Weefalls and implanted a moist and admiring kiss upon 
his forehead. 

“You is the mos’ ve’y wonderfules’ man, Quintus. We 
ain’t hahdly go bust heah befo’ you fixes up fo’ us to make 
a heap of money over to Gadsden.” 

“Huh!” he quoth pessimistically. 
got lef’, you mean. I is the bummes’ schemer which is.” 

“This is a good scheme,” asserted Maizy. Her eyes 
were shining with delight at this new vista of prosperity. 
She was a natural devotee of Terpsichore and loath to part 
company with the profession. True, their attempt in 
Birmingham had placed very few dollars on the credit side 
of the ledger, but it had brought her to a position of such 
distinct and unassailable prestige that she looked frown- 
ingly upon any plan which had to do with an early return 
to Jersey City and a resumption of domestic duties in the 
household of another and whiter family. 

“Soun’s fine, Quintus.” 

““Soun’s fine ain’t is fine. An’ I is preclaimin’ one thing 
right heah an’ now, Maizy: When us goes to Gadsden we 
goes as the man an’ wife which we is. We has had bad 
luck ever sence we hit Bummin’ham ’countin’ we tol’ folks 
we wa’n’t nothin’ to each other on’y dancin’ partners.” 

She kissed him again. 

“T ain’t never made no ’jections to bein’ knew as yo’ 
wife, is 1?” 

He was silent for a time, busy with reflections. 

“Boston Marble was sayin’ that if’n I wan’s this here 
hall up to Gadsden I’d better ac’ quick. An’ with ol’ man 
Belshazzer Elliott puttin’ the skids under us nex’ Monday 
night by havin’ The Sons and Daughters of I Will Arise 
write it down in they reco’ds that they is ag’in dancin’, 
well ——” Heshrugged expressively. 

“You is goin’ up to Gadsden to-morrow, Quintus!”’ said 
his wife positively. 

“ce But eae se. 

They ain’t no buts bouten it. 
an’ tha’s all what they is,to it.’ 

He shook his head. 

“Huh! Maizy, I reckon if’n you is got yo’ min’ made up 
they ain’t no use argifyin’.”’ 

They discussed the proposition from every angle and saw 
init aforlorn chance of saving something from the wreckage. 
(Continued on Page 141) 
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T’-morrow you is goin’ 


night an aéroplane wings its way 

high above the English Channel 
and over the rolling Surrey country. 
The night is very dark indeed and 
mist fills the upper air lanes, so the pilot drives by wireless 
tension, and drives with remarkable precision, until he 
discovers two small points of light well below him and wav- 
ing in unison; then he slackens his engine and begins to 
volplane. The lights continue to wave—rhythmically and 
purposefully. The plane continues to descend. It is a two- 
position French avion of but a mere hundred-mile-an-hour 
speed—before the days of the great war an affair calcu- 
lated to make men open their eyes, but in the days follow- 
ing it to be accepted as a rather ordinary and old-fashioned 
machine. The plane is now but a few hundred feet above 
the waving lights. The observer leans forward. 

“Here goes!’”’ he shouts, and drops overboard a small 
packet, a packet to which is attached a slow fuse, which 
burns with a dull red glow against the blackness of the night. 

The lights cease waving. Together they go in a tan- 
gent across the surface of the unseen earth below and 
stop. For a minute, two minutes, three minutes—they 
are all but motionless. Then they begin to wave again, 
frantically this time. Above, the big plane is slowly 
circling, but so close to the earth all the while that the 
watchdogs in the farmhouses near by become sensitive of 
its approach and begin to bark—long and loud. The 
lights wave frantically. 

“They got it,’’ shouts the observer to the pilot, and 
adds, with an assumption of humor, ‘“‘Home, Jeems!”’ 


[Poienean a the blackness of the 


When Aérial Smuggling Is Controlled 


HE big plane slowly rises. Its engine beats with a 

renewed vigor. The pilot studies his compass, gets the 
tension of the direct wireless again—then shoots in a 
long direct line to the south and feels the fog come up 
about them as they sweep across the restless Channel 
and off into the mazes of Normandy, and obscurity. 


Back in the night station of His Majesty’s Air Forces at 
Little Wimbledon, Barney Bruce, the head constable, is 
talking with three of his associates in the police squadron. 

“Yes, sir,” he is saying, “four nights a-running now. 
To-night it’s Hastings, and to-morrow night it’s Salisbury, 
and the next it’s like as not to be here at Little Wimbledon 
itself. Always the same tricks, mind you. Lights a-wavin’ 
in a field, one of ’em foreign machines a-dropping close to 
land, and then the package—always the package.” 

“The package?” puts in the youngest and newest mem- 
ber of the force. “I’m not understanding about that.” 

“The package,” 
picks up Barney— 
“always the same 
sort, that. Stones. 
Precious stones, 
mind you. Dia- 
monds.” 

“They’re 
interrupts the new 
man. His chief cuts 
him off. 


7”? 


“Smugglers. It’s 
a rare game now. 
A stiff duty into 


Blighty an’ a pack- 
age weighing not 
one-tenth what a 
good brace 0’ bombs 
would have weighed 
back there in seven- 
teen and eighteen. 
It’s a game that’s 
worth the price to 
them fellows over 
there.” 

The new air 
policeman comes to 
his feet. 

“‘Ain’t it our job, 
sir, to keep them 
out?” 

Barney Bruce 
smiles, with the in- 
variable sagacity of 
the old policeman. 

“Bye,” he says, 
“ye warn’t old 
enough to be pilotin’ 
a plane back in those 
big days over across 
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that Channel. Or to be hearin’ w’at folks war a-sayin’ them 
days. Why couldn’t we keep the boche planes back out of 
France? What was ole England a-doin’ lettin’ them get 
over Paris an’ all them other French towns and droppin’ 
bombs all night on them pretty churches an’ museums an’ 
everything? Bye, when you gets a little older and more 
halterbroke ye’ll understand. A battle front’s a hundred 
mile long, isn’t it? Takes some trenches and some line to 
hold that hundred miles, don’t it? 

“Now take that same battle front; we’re a-speaking of 
air-policin’ now, me bye. For four miles up in the air over 
any part of that hundred-mile battlefield the boche might 
creep in if we’d let him. Now take that board-school 
larnin’ of which you’re so cocky, me bye; multiply your 
hundred miles by the four up in the air an’ you get four 
hundred miles, every part of which had to be policed so 
that no Hun could come a-cricketin’ in, in the middle of a 
night suchst as this ’ere one. Bye, it couldn’t be done, 
an’ it warn’t.” 

The head constable refills his pipe. 

“An’ what is four hundred miles compared with the 
front o’ Blighty?” he asks. ‘‘We’ve three hundred miles 
o’ coast along this ’ere channel, if you takes it in a straight 
line. Multiply that, board-school master with all your 
larnin’, an’ see if you don’t have twelve hundred miles; 
and only one little coast of these ’ere British Isles a-come 
into the reckonin’. No, me lad, there’s no God’s amount 
of policin’ can keep all the planes out o’ this island if once 
they want to come. They ain’t ships; you can trust the 
Navy to be a-lookin’ out for ’em. But planes an’ four miles 
high, we’ve a different way of takin’ care o’ ’em.” 

“An’ what might that way be?” asks the green constable. 

“‘Parliament—Parliament an’ the convention.” 

“W’at’s the convention?” 

“It’s the agreement that those blokes over in Paris made 
when they signed the peace back there in 1919. It’s the 
rules 0’ the game. Smugglin’, lad, it’s against the rules. 
It’s almost akin to breakin’ the very fust 0’ em. An’ that’s 
why I’m after tellin’ you, me bye, that we do be gettin’ this 
outfit—an’ I’m expectin’ this telephone to be telling me 
of the arrests any hour now—they will be well done up in 
the courts, so will they; like as not, twenty years an’ hard 
labor too. Ye understand, bye?” 

“T understand, sir.”’ And he goes to do as he is bid. 


For centuries admiralty law—the jurisprudence of the 
seas and of the craft that travel upon them—has been 
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an integral part of the con 
between the great nations: 
And none was more ski 
making and interpretatior 
than England herself; B 
long ago permitted herself to be called “the 
the seas.” And to-day—as I shall try preser 
you—England seeks to be mistress not alone 
but of the air lanes as well. The commerci 
finesse, the maneuvering that brought her so 
a marine supremacy and held that supremacy 
a time she to-day is exerting for an aérial supr 
need to her for air control is hardly less eve 
vital need for a master hand in sea control, 
little island of her homeland may be fed an 
literally kept abeat. For air control means 
communication, if nothing more; and emer 
munication—as we also shall see soon—mez 
between London and the far-flung colonies th: 
vital to the very existence of the British Emp’ 


J ote we 


Necessity of Protecting Air Rig. 


HAT concerns England concerns us—at a 
corner of commercial life and industry at 
where is this more true than in transportation, 
very lifeblood of industry, and much more; it ig 
the sole tie that binds nations together, and 1 
necessity assumed a much higher réle in the peace 
at Paris than was generally realized. Even ou 
mission to that historic event apparently und 
the importance of that rdle; for whereas Eng 
commission and from the very first had the able 
practical of her transportation experts—ma 
and air—the United States, with the exception 
of these phases, was at the outset practically ¥ 
resentation. We may fairly concede that Engla 
long decades of experience has attained an ex 
the operation of ships that we have not yet reé 
on the other hand, and even admitting the im 
ness of some of our large figures in our railroad 
not equally fair to say that for genius in railroa 
the rest of the world looks admiringly toward 1 
necessity we have given birth to the most sei 
transport system of the universe. i 
Land transport is important. And because s 
its fundamental importance Great Britain apy 
less than fourteen of her practical railwaymen t 
on her peace commission—positions of grea 
importance. She realized the position that rai 
tation would take in the solution of many of 
allied problems of the peace of the world, par 
the peace 
And thi 
States to 
com mis 
pointed ] 
of her 
roaders? 
answer qu 


one. & 
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<e time—perhaps years, more 
Icies—to estimate justly what 
| at Paris during the Peace 
°1919. But one thing may 
fi0w for all time: Whatever 
( played in the diplomacy of 
ynference President Wilson 
irt of his own motion, largely 
+ counsel, chiefly in his own 
130 played a lone hand. He 
, im to the conference a ship- 
;. “Show me what is right,” 
1em on shipboard going over 
December, 1918, ‘‘and I will 


{l the experts furnished him 
‘s. He interpreted the facts. 
unsel of them and often dis- 
heir judgments. Indeed no 
ahappy about the treaty of 
1e from the conference to the 
May as was a group of his 


Ey grieved at the treaty in 
{at they held a meeting and 
fitened a public statement of 
intal disagreement with the 


im physically than the ex- 
ertain heads of important 
nd committees in the Allied 
but these men also many 
‘eir wisdom unheeded by the 
{ill closer to him were his fel- 
(imissioners. But even they 
i7s in his confidence, and each 
‘ointed out to his friends im- 
f-es in the treaty which are 
‘ the President acted in dis- 
‘h the judgment of even his 
isioners. 

‘further in pointing out the 
e President and recall how 
j3ion to leave America and 
/ the conference came as a 
merican people. He did not 
r approval in his decision to 
‘ He started on the enterprise 
twded ship; he went alone 

noring multitudes of Europe. 

ie confusion and bickering and greed and 
mference he worked out his own purposes, 
‘mistakes, thought out his own compromises; 
is entitled to credit for whatever success he 
Tow the reader must not mistake the figure 
pat Wilson was not a Jack the Giant-killer in 
rom it. He was a most human person— 
4 hero—who, working along the lines of his 
‘nent, and alas greatly handicapped by it, 
eved about a seventy per cent success in the 
ais ideals, high as they were. And the pur- 
‘ticle will be to set down rather simply the 
venture with the American idea in Europe. 


| 
dn Appeal to the Masses 


consider the background into which he took 
anidea. The thing we Americans commonly 
ype is a geographical location. Europe is 
han a place on the map. It is a plane of 
jiritual attitude, a civilization profoundly 
our civilization and in many ways utterly at 
it. Thousands of years of tradition are 
12 consciousness of the European mind. The 
ns his mental process with almost a different 
‘our premise. Long bitter experience has 
2 distrust. Europe looks for motives, sus- 
3, fears all things, covets all things, takes all 
r led down or red-hot! To Europe America 
 is—the dollar worshiper. 
ielear to Europe why Americans came into 
Europe knew well when we came that there 
T motive. Perhaps it was to grab colonies. 
(on, to protect our credits. No? Well, surely 
ena of the mighty. No? But we must not 
we came over as a fairy prince to help the 
{iurope long since has known about fairy 
i hot your trust in princes.” And anyway 
; not believe in fairies. So Europe greeted 
30n with a leering and suspicious eye when he 
a to sit in the Peace Conference. At least 


es of Europe, those in the actual governments 
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If Everan American Statesman Had a Hard Time ina Vaiiant Struggle for 


the Ideals of His People it was Woodrow Wilson at Paris in the Spring of 1919 
\ 


of Europe, mistrusted him. Of the negligible masses we 
must speak later. 

For just here it is necessary to define the American idea 
which President Wilson brought with him. For after all 
our President is not important as a man but as a repre- 
sentative of an ideal in connection with the story of the 
Peace Conference. As a man he was always remote, 
sometimes vague and never very interesting in Paris. 
But the ideal he brought there was dynamic, and he cher- 
ished it and impersonated it well. It was the ideal of 
faith: faith in humanity, faith in the moral government 
of the universe, faith in the power of the spiritual forces 
of life to triumph over the material powers of life. 

And in presenting that ideal to Europe with its age-long 
habit of doubt, doubt grounded in cynicism, it was as 
though grown men should suddenly turn up in a solemn 
conclave telling fairy tales! Europe could hardly keep its 
face straight. M.Clémenceau chortled in his glee. ‘‘God,”’ 
said Clémenceau, “gave us his Ten Commandments and 
we broke them. Wilson gave us his Fourteen Points—we 
shall see.” And again: ‘‘My friend President Wilson is a 
man of noble candeur’’—noble candeur meaning stupid 
simplicity ! 

The Italians gave the signal for a demonstration to the 
President almost bacchanalian in its fervor! And winking 
a merry eye at him pointed to Fiume! But President 
Wilson ignored these covert affronts if he saw them, and 
went about telling his gorgeous fairy story about the good- 
ness of men and the powers of God. 

“And the common people heard him gladly.” So he 
appealed to the common people of Europe over their actual 
governments. During December and early January he 
went about Europe through England, France and Italy 
speaking most directly and most simply, but withal not 
quite candidly, about the things which America hoped for 
as the outcome of the war. His uncandor lay in the fact 
that he did not tell the people what dangerous ideals he 
was preaching, how revolutionary was his plain language 
of high aspiration, and how utterly it was at variance with 
the ideals of Europe, with the plans of the governments of 
Europe. Perhaps he did not}really know what heresy he 
was spreading; probably not. For though he talked like 
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a revolutionary in December, often circum- 
stances made him act like an orthodox 
Presbyterian elder in the spring, when he 
had to compromise himself like a gentle- 
man to win his great point. But he did 
sow the seeds of spiritual revolution in the 
hearts of the common people of Europe 
and there is reason to feel that it fell on 
good ground. 

It was terrific, this creed of the peace 
from good will as opposed to the peace by 
force. And that was the essential fairy 
story that America brought to Europe; 
that was the American idea. Obviously it 
is not peculiarly President Wilson’s creed. 
In America, at the core of our hearts, we 
all believe in this hope. For we have no 
traditions back of us to make us doubt: 
we have only youth with its great faith. 
We are the new world. 


The Presidential Disguise 


HERE, then, is the background, and 

there the figure uponit. Wemay ask rea- 
sonably, Why did he come there? And in 
answering that question we have the mo- 
tive of the play. It is only decent to a 
fellow man to assume that his motives are 
reasonably honest. Personally President 
Wilson had much more to lose than to gain 
by coming, and presumably he knew it. 
If ambition had governed him he would 
have stayed at home. If vanity to be part 
of a gorgeous spectacle, to participate in a 
great event had moved him he would have 
acted quite differently when he came. An 
honest judgment of his motives compels 
one to give him credit for a deep impulse to 
serve mankind in coming to Paris. He 
might well have served himself—and pos- 
sibly his country—better by staying away. 
For personally he lost more than he has 
gained by his trip; and if a policy of isola- 
tion and national individualism—a devil- 
take-the-hindermost policy—so far as the 
rest of the world goes would have left 
America stronger than we are left to-day 
with our fortunes bound up in a sort of 
potluck with humanity, then indeed con- 
sidering the situation from purely selfish motives it is 
evident that President Wilson would have done well to 
send a strong commission of national individualists from 
Washington to Paris with instruction to get all possible 
security from Europe for our loans, and come home with 
the flag draped about them amid a sense of duty well done. 

But he knew what was threatened at the Peace Con- 
ference. He knew of the secret treaties with Italy and 
Japan. He knew something of the spirit that was moving 
the governments of Europe. And he knew of the tremen- 
dous stakes on the board, with one-eighth of the land of 
the globe in pawn and the future peace of civilization at 
stake. So he went forth to save the world. 

Possibly it was a Quixotic adventure. Certainly it did 
look amusing to the powers that be. Here was a mild- 
spoken academic gentleman in glasses, with the odor of 
the cloister in his conventional black coat with suitable 
trousers, sallying forth with a few well-chosen remarks on 
the good of the order to remake the fortunes of mankind. 
He had something else in his kit and accouterment; some- 
thing which gave hi~ zreat power. That was the Yankee 
of it; we are dreamers but we do not talk in our sleep. 
We are tremendously practical. The President with his 
amiable speeches and his noble aspirations had in his 
portfolio the promissory note of the Allies for eight or ten 
billion dollars. Also he had the surplus food needed to 
feed a starving world. All of which made the spectacle 
more curious and interesting of this elderly professor with 
his gentle inevitable grin roaming through the forums of 
Europe, disguised as a philosopher but in effect half green- 
grocer and half banker! Surely Uncle Sam never before 
cut so wide a swath! 

And he never removed his disguise. Always he desired 
to appear as a philosopher. When he had finished his trip, 
when he had roused the base desire for higher things in the 
breasts of the European masses, inspiring a pathetic 
Messianic hope which — sorry the day!— never could be 
realized this side of Jordan, he sat down at the peace- 
conference table as a philosopher. 

And here is what he faced: Four other major Powers 
instinctively arrayed against him, with only Great Britain’s 
(Continued on Page 57) 


Head the Loop of Cousin Willie’s Lariat and Dropped it Neatly Qver That Infernal Black Round Now Scarcely Thirty Feet Away 
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nerves, Jen Higgins was forced 
to come home during her father’s 
absence in European waters and give 
up college for one year. She and her 


() rer to the state of her mother’s 


mother, Pearl, went to live in Pearl’s mother’s old home, 
which happened to lack a tenant at the time; their 
former home—together with the wharf property on which 


it stood—having been demolished 
at the launching of the Minnie 
Williams. 

Elmer Higgins usually referred to 
his daughter Jen as a solid girl or a 
strapping great girl, as the case 
might be; but in fact Jen did not 
weigh an ounce more than one 
hundred and thirty and 
this was reasonably well 
distributed into the bar- 
gain. Though her mother 
vowed and declared that 
she hadn’t a particle of 
color in her cheeks and 
was on the edge of a nery- 
ous breakdown herself, to 
the casual observer Jen 
looked like a good risk. 

“‘She’s a total wreck,” 
Pearl told Mr. Yates, the 
secret-service man, who had begun 
to haunt the premises contempo- 
raneously with Jen’sreturn. “‘She’s 
been on the go a good deal the past 
winter, don’t you know. It’s been 
go, go, go—one racket after an- 
other; and now it’s come to a point where 
she’s just living on her nerve. She’s a 
bundle of nerves as it is.”’ 

“‘She seemed to me to have plenty of 
hop-along,”’ said Mr. Yates, surprised. 

“‘That’s the deceiving part of it,’ said 
Pearl anxiously. ‘‘To look at her you 
would think she was the picture of health, 
but she isn’t. She’s real kind of miserable.” 

‘She ought to take sulphur and molasses,” 
was Mr. Yates’ next contribution. 

‘*T’ve got her on beef, iron and wine now,” 
answered Pearl. ‘“‘Still, I know some people 
do swear by sulphur and molasses. I know 
my mother used to give it to us regularly when 
we were little bits of children.’ 

“‘T suppose the lady isn’t up yet?’’ ventured the 
secret-service man. 

“That girl? Mr. Yates, you didn’t really expect 
to find her down at this time of morning, did you? 
She hasn’t stirred. I never saw that girl’s equal 
for lying in bed mornings. I tell her father I don’t 
see how she contrives to do it.” 

“T was just going to ask her if she didn’t want to 
take a little spin in the gas raft after the movies. 
Wouldn’t that quiet her nerves; or would it be 
more of a torture to her?” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know what to say! I know 
you wouldn’t ask her out if you didn’t know it 
was perfectly safe, but when we hear about so 
much destruction on the part of these dreadful 
submarines ——” 
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Edward Styles, One Time Texas Ranger, Opened Out Over His 
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“Oh, well, we shan’t go out of the harbor,’”’ Mr. Yates 
said graciously and beat a hasty retreat. This early caller 
could, however, be fairly sure of finding Jen waiting for 


him in her window at the front of the 


house. 


tom. 


XS 
If Mr. Yates’ Kiss Could be 
Looked On as an Accident, 
Even So Jen Had Perhaps Been 
Guilty of What the Lawyers 
Call Contributory Negligence 


MAL Faw, 


At the rumor of his voice she 
had stirred. More than that she had 
tripped across the room and dashed 
water into her blue eyes out of a bowl 
with a blue Chinese pagoda in its bot- 
Next she had drawn on the airi- 
est of black-silk stockings embroidered 
with flights of tiny white birds start- 
ing at the instep and going to a point 
due south of the kneecap. Without 
pause she inserted her person 
into the folds of a blue-corduroy 
dressing gown with bell-mouthed 
sleeves that allowed a dazzling 
glimpse of arm. 

“Jen has good arms,” Pearl 
would way. “‘She’s so fair, don’t 
you know, and then, she has in- 

herited the Merritt skin.” 


Next 
what to do with her 
hair. “Jen has a 
perfect rope of hair,” 
Pear] said when she 
was touching in the 
picture. Jen now 
thrust her perfect 
rope of hair under a 
little silk cap of 
robin’s-egg blue. 
This cap, provided 
with a limp-linen 
mortarboard 
weighted with four 
white tassels at its 
corners, hung down 
over one ear fetch- 
ingly. There being 
no window weights 
in the house, Jen 
propped up her win- 
dow, nights, with a 
petrified starfish 
that Elmer had got 
her when he was 
South. This she 
now hastily replaced 
with a much taller 
article—a vase of 
alabaster. It had 


been miraculously preserved 
out of the wreck of Pearl’s 
father’s homestead. And 
thus, a second or so before 
Mr. Yates could get round 
under the window—prompt 
as he had made his exit— 
there was Jen with her fa- 
mous arms propping her 
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chin and flashing in the me 
rapiers half drawn from t 
‘Hello, Echo!” she call 
tones. “I like to see pe 
work.” . 
“Wish I was one of the idle rich,” saic 
glancing up. ‘‘What you got up your sleeve 
arm?” # 
“My handkerchief, Brilliant,” said Jen, sk 
‘“Haven’t been crying into it, have you, ¢ 
what took place last night?’’ countered t 
cautiously. 
“‘T don’t know of any good reason why I 10 


swered the lady, retreating slightly behind 


CRANK 


vase. She looked at Mr. Yates steadfastly. 
herideal by any means. ButJen played every 
pictures; Mr. Yates was on hand every nigh 
home; and last night, after interpreting In t! 
the Lilacs with uncommon success, she had yi 
lips. To her own very great surprise, it mus 
she had once strictly intended that these vely 
should be kept sacred for the man she was tc 
roommate, Pauline, had enlightened her on 
ing custom, however, to such purpose that j 
kiss could be looked on as an accident, eve 
perhaps been guilty of what the lawyers call jt 
negligence. | 

‘At any rate there’s no use crying over sp’! 
said now in a low tone. 

“No, there’s more in the bottle,’’ answereM 
“Little spin in the raft to-night?” 

“Don’t you plume yourself,” said the la 
“Just for that I shan’t stir a step out of t}! 
night. Besides, father may be home. We exit 
day now. The ship was due to arrive Thi 
know we got a cable from Bermuda.” 

The lady withdrew in a pretended dudge 
hour later, when she appeared in the kitchen, /al 
breakfast ready for her. 

“That Mr. Yates was just here,”’ said the rit 
wants you to go out with him in his boat to-rl 

“Tt’s a swell boat,” said Jen. 

“‘He’s a nice-appearing young man,”’ Pearl} 
only he didn’t look so dissipated round the ey). 

“That’s his heart trouble,’ Jen answer@] 
“‘He’s in the doctor’s care now. He mustn't! 
heavy and he mustn’t run upstairs and—oh, f 
no idea! He mustn’t do the first thing to m‘ 
beat faster or exert himself in any way. He’s |e 
from practically every branch of the service. ‘ 
sensitive about it. And he only got this job w! 
service through having a drag with Washingt 

‘IT guess it would be a case of drag if ever © 
into the Army,” said Pearl grimly. ‘My !! 
don’t know that I care to have you traipsinj! 
anyone so kind of all gone as he appears to f 
earth would you do if you got into that boat |! 
with him and he should keel over in your lap 

“T can run it myself,’”’ answered Jen. | 

“So you say,” retorted her mother. “He ® 
like a good deal of a broken reed. I wish your™ 
come to-night and I could get him to inquire! 
this young man.” ah 

‘Mother, that suggestion is positively well 
“How do you think Mr. Yates would feel if® 
were looking into him like that? I wouldn’t st 
a minute.” 


! 
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1 said Pearl, ‘‘as if we’re born into this 
i#handicaps enough without going to work and 
‘a onto us a man who is hanging by a hair.” 
31, either.” 
you say the doctors had as good as told him 
y right betwixt and between and that he might 
racks any minute?” 

jpthing of the kind.” 

, » looks as if a breath of wind would blow him 


know,” said Jen dangerously. ‘‘In these days 
t)t is the only resource open to a woman, if she 
sitch her little happiness. If she marries a man 
rrouble this awful war can’t take him from her. 
a I’m thankful.” 

pieyou’d rather stand by and see him go with his 
-arl cried sarcastically. 

’ now,” Jen answered dreamily. ‘‘At least there 
] the awful uncertainty; and she could be with 
y¢nd.”” 

ink,” Pearl went on bitterly, ‘“‘you would have 
wil this Mr. Styles could put in his appearance. 
Your father had 
some thought he 
might bring him 
with him.” 

““He’s got to 
come quick,” said 
Jen. She stirred 
cocoa with a lan- 
guid spoon. 
“Pauline is right. 
A girl with any 
jazz at all can’t 
let hope take the 
place of honey al- 
together.” 

As it chanced, 
her father and Mr. 
Styles were no great 
way off at that very 
A eauipeis< moment. The ship had 
docked as scheduled and the two 

| salvors, being granted extended 
a\ence—for the ship had to undergo repairs— 
efor Winter Harbor on the first train available. 
ri welcome you with open arms, my boy,’ Elmer 
hhasn’t got a mean nor an underhanded bone in 
. nd she’s always just as you see her—right out 
ishouldn’t wonder if it would be a case of love 
x, on both sides.” 

ot engineer,” said Edward shortly. ‘‘But get 


e If ring down full speed astern, you hook her 
, ey? When it comes to women, I’m running in 
its, see? All the time. What these janes get out 
vichful waiting nine times out of ten.” 
maeryous as a witch,’’ Elmer grinned. ‘‘Man 
von’t eat you. All you got to do is keep saying 
I, ‘She can’t eat me.’”’ 
tone comfort she ain’t a cannibal,’”’ said Styles. 
typed from the train to the deck of the little 
7hich 
y them 
ostina- 
bh deck 
geeted 
vh ac- 
ine of 
e:d him 
4 
bu got 
ilmer? 
7ne in- 
‘gging 
f\ it was 
aings 
Em the 
¢ hough 
lier. 
| lust,’’ 
€ wink- 


| 
(Ow’s 


Ps at 
\ quiet 
tnac?’”’ 
(rstand 
Ww at- 
) up 

d the 
Thus 

rights- 
died for 


ie that 
are in 
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right-about,” Elmer said to Styles. ‘They always stand 
ready to take up with a handsomer man.” 

What Elmer might have said was lost in the flurry of a 
landing made at one of the islands to drop a passenger 
and some freight. Elmer, stepping ashore to stretch his 
legs, by chance leaned up against the freight 
shed. The boarding was thin and he overheard 
the purser of the steamboat at the telephone. 

“‘Elmer’s here,” the purser was saying. “‘ Yes, 
we got him aboard, bag and baggage. Now this 
ought to give you plenty of time to get the yacht- 
club cannon loaded. J suppose you got those 
boys with the wind instruments where you can 
lay your hand on them at a moment’s notice? 
That’s right. No, he doesn’t mistrust a thing. 
Well, the teacher is going to have those little 
girls that represent the Allied nations slip into 
their duds right after school and down to the 
wharf, so there won’t be any trouble about 
them. Yes, sir, what we want is a rousing re- 
ception.” 

Elmer Higgins, who had got off the boat to 
renew his strength by contact with his native 
earth, felt it stream out of him altogether. His 
knees waggled under him; he grew pale and 
stepped back on the boat. 

“Heart attack?”’ inquired Styles. 

“No,” said Elmer, “‘more what you would 
call a brass attack. There’s a hatful of wind 
coming, Edward, and I can’t seem to make up 
my mind to it.” 

He told his traveling companion what he had 
overheard. 

“Looks brassy low down on the horizon, 
hey?” was Styles’ comment. ‘“‘Why, Elmer, 
you are not afraid of a little horn wind, are 
you? A man with a German helmet in his bag 
too!” 

“T can do most anything in this world but face music,”’ 
groaned Elmer. “‘But when it comes to looking down the 
throat of them tubas and bombardons and knowing that I 
got to take that unmerciful blart to myself, right between 
the wind and the water, so to speak—my sorrows! Ed- 
ward, I used to play that B-flat myself, and I sold it to the 
fellow that’s got it now and gave him his first lessons on it. 
How little we know what’s in store for us! I would have 
done better to jump down it.” 

“You would come out at the little end of the horn any- 
way,’ said Styles. “‘Nerve yourself, Elmer. Think of your 
home and little ones!”’ 

Elmer looked desperately astern. The steamboat was 
trailing a species of shallow punt used for landing passen- 
gers at points boasting no wharf. The two men were alone. 
The cabin, besides being blind-ended, went nearly the 
whole width of the boat, cutting them off from the view of 
the few remaining passengers. 

“Edward,” said the old cadet, ‘‘I’m caging astern. I’m 
going to get myself into that punt and hyper for the land.”’ 

The old cadet began to hand in the punt’s painter 
feverishly. 

“‘What are your plans for me?” inquired Styles. 


“Isn't it Weird?’’ Breathed the Lady Shakily 


A Figure Leaped Into the 

Air and Staggered To=- 

ward the Seaside, 

From Rock to Rock Like 
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“Youkeep right on,” said Elmer. ‘‘ You 
go right on up to the house and make 
yourself known; and then as soon as it 
comes slack water over Pull-an’-Be- 
Damned, I’ll row over. The tide’s hos- 
sing in there good now. 

“T won’t be more than six hours behind 
you at the most.” 

Without listening to re- 
monstrance, Elmer seized his 
bag andsteppedintothe punt. 
The knot in its painter being 
complicated, he cut the rope 
near the ring in the steamer’s 
stern and shoved out with a 
smile of regained freedom. 
He pointed significantly to- 
ward an old gray 
house falling into 
ruin, which stood 
conspicuously on a 
rocky headland. 
There, then, he 
would bide his time. 

Mr. Yates mean- 

eo * time had come 
tS round to the Hig- 
fbx gins house when the 
sun was low in the 
heavens to make his peace with 
the lady. Jen, who knew that it was 
unjust to Mr. Yates to trifle with him, 
knew as well that it was always barely 
possible that he was trifling with her. 
If so, what a nut she would be to re- 
ject, as serious, advances offered only 
in a spirit of fun, From watching 
when to change the tempo—for Jen 
could gallop a horse over the ivories as readily as she could 
breathe the spirit of the morgue into them—real life had 
blended with the pictures to such an extent that it was 
sometimes neither easy nor agreeable to disentangle them, 
one from the other. If she had committed herself to Mr. 
Yates it was rather as a character in a rural drama than 
as the strapping great girl of Elmer’s fond references. 

Thus when Mr. Yates murmured ‘‘ You just can’t keep 
those wonderful fingers quiet, can you?” stroking them 
softly, she drew herself away with serpentine smoothness, 
twisted her hand in his, and said not too harshly: ‘‘ You’re 
not forgetting yourself, are you, Mr. Yates?”’ 

““You’re the most attractive girl I’ve ever met,”’ breathed 
the secret-service man. ‘‘ How do you doit?” 

Feeling that if this sort of thing went on she would 
almost necessarily slip more and more under the man’s 
influence, Jen pitched her next remark in a new key 
altogether. 

“My! If you haven’t a hand just like a woman’s,”’ she 
murmured, inspecting it the more freely because her own 
still lay folded in it. She had in its perfection the faculty 
of introducing the commonplace at momentous moments. 
It was like hurrying up bags of sand to a dike always 
on the point of 
crumbling. ‘‘I 
shouldn’t think to 
look at it that you 
had ever done a 
tap of work in 
your life. Why, 
my father’s hands 
are just like a cur- 
rycomb. I get 
him to scratch my 
shoulder blades on 
Sunday mornings 
when he’s home.” 

““My jobs have 
been more along 
the line of brain 
work,’’ answered 
the detective, 
making a lunge 
which affected to 
be playful. Jen 
eluded him with a 
lithe turn and 
shrieked: ‘‘Oh, 
dear, Mr. Yates! 
T’ll have to put 
you on your good 
behavior if you’re 
not careful. Hate- 
ful! Now you 
know the doctor 
said you weren’t 
to do anything 
sudden.” 

(Continued on 

Page 133) 
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“No freeman shall 
be taken, or impris- 
oned, or disseized, or 
outlawed, or exiled, or 
in any way harmed— 
nor will we go upon or 
send upon him—save 
by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers or by 
the law of the land.” 

—Magna Charta, 
Sec. 39. 

“Somebody has 
beenlyinginmy bed— 
and here she is,’ cried 
the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear, in his little, 
small, wee voice.” 
—The Three Bears. 


NE of the 
nicest men 
in New 


York was Mr. 

John De Puyster 

Hepplewhite. 

The chief reason 

for his niceness 

was his entire 

satisfaction with* 
himself and the 

padded world in 

which he dwelt, 

where he was as 

protected fromall 

shocking, rough 

or otherwise un- 

pleasant things as a shrinking débutante from the coarse 
universe of fact. Being thus shielded from every annoy- 
ance and irritation by a host of sycophants he lived serenely 
in an atmosphere of unruffled calm, gazing down benignly 
and with a certain condescension from the rarified altitudes 
of his Fifth Avenue windows, pleased with the prospect of 
life as it appeared to him to be and only slightly conscious 
of the vileness of his fellow man. 

Certainly he was not conscious at all of the existence of 
the celebrated law firm of Tutt & Tutt. Such vulgar per- 
sons were not of his sphere. His own lawyers were gray- 
headed, dignified, rather smart attorneys who moved only 
in the best social circles and practiced their profession with 
an air of elegance. When Mr. Hepplewhite needed advice he 
sent for them and they came, chatted a while in subdued 
easy accents, and went away—like cheerful undertakers. 
Nobody ever spoke in loud tones near Mr. Hepplewhite 
because Mr. Hepplewhite did not like anything loud—not 
even clothes. He was, as we have said, quite one of the 
nicest men in New York. 

At the moment when Mrs. Witherspoon made her ap- 
pearance he was sitting in his library reading a copy of 
Sainte-Beuve and waiting for Bibby, the butler, to an- 
nounce tea. It was eight minutes to five and there was 
still eight minutes to wait; so Mr. Hepplewhite went on 
reading Sainte-Beuve. 

Then ‘Mrs. Witherspoon!” intoned Bibby, and Mr. 
Hepplewhite rose quickly, adjusted his eyeglass and came 
punctiliously forward. 

“My dear Mrs. Witherspoon!” he exclaimed crisply. 
“T am really delighted to see you. It was quite charming 
of you to give me this week-end.” 

“Adorable of you to ask me, Mr. Hepplewhite!’’ re- 
turned the lady. ‘‘I’ve been looking forward to this visit 
for weeks. What a sweet room! Is that a Corot?” 

“Yes—yes!’’ murmured her host modestly. ‘Rather 
nice, I think, eh? I’ll show you my few belongings after 
tea. Now will you go upstairs first or have tea first?” 

“Just as you say,” beamed Mrs. Witherspoon. ‘“Per- 
haps I had better run up and take off my veil.” 

“Whichever you prefer,” he replied chivalrously. ‘‘Do 
exactly as you like. Tea will be ready in a couple of min- 
utes.” 

“Then I think I’ll run up.” 

“Very well. Bibby, show Mrs. Witherspoon ——? 

“Very good, sir. This way, please, madam. Stockin’, 
fetch Mrs. Witherspoon’s bag from the hall.” 

Mr. Hepplewhite stood rubbing his delicate hands in 
front of the fire, telling himself what a really great pleasure 
it was to have Mrs. Witherspoon staying with him over 
the week-end. He was having a dinner party for her that 
evening—of forty-eight. All that it had been necessary 
for him to do to have the party was to tell Mr. Sadducee, 
his secretary, that he wished to have it and direct him to 
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send the invitations from List Number One, and then to 
tell Bibby the same thing and to order the chef to serve 
Dinner Number Four—only to have Johannisberger Cabi- 
net instead of Niersteiner. 

All these things were highly important to Mr. Hepple- 
white, for upon the absolute smoothness with which tea 
and dinner were served and the accuracy with which his 
valet selected socks to match his tie his entire happiness, 
to say nothing of his peace of mind, depended. His daily 
life consisted of a series of subdued and nicely adjusted 
social events. They were forecast for months ahead. 
Nothing was ever done on the spur of the moment at Mr. 
Hepplewhite’s. He could tell to within a couple of seconds 
just exactly what was going to occur during the balance 
of the day, the remainder of Mrs. Witherspoon’s stay and 
the rest of the month. It would have upset him very much 
not to know exactly what was going to happen, for he was 
a meticulously careful host and being a creature of habit 
the unexpected was apt to agitate him extremely. 

So now as he stood rubbing his hands it was in the ab- 
solute certainty that in just a few more seconds one of the 
footmen would appear between the tapestry portiéres 
bearing aloft a silver tray with the tea things, and then 
Bibby would come in with the paper, and presently Mrs. 
Witherspoon would come down and she would make tea 
for him and they would talk about tea, and Aiken, and 
whether the Abner Fullertons were going to get a domestic 
or foreign divorce, and how his bridge was these days. It 
would be very nice, and he rubbed his hands very gently 
and waited for the Dresden clock to strike five in the 
subdued and decorous way that it had. But he did not 
hear it strike. 

Instead a shriek rang out from the hall above, followed 
by yells and feet pounding down the stairs. Mr. Hepple- 
white turned cold and something hard rose up in his throat. 
His sight dimmed. And then Bibby burst in, pale and 
with protruding eyes. 

“There was a man in the guest room!” he gasped. 
“Stockin’s got him. What shall we do?” 

At that moment Mrs. Witherspoon followed. 

“Oh, Mr. Hepplewhite! Oh, Mr. Hepplewhite!”’ she 
gasped, staggering toward him. 

Mr. Hepplewhite would have taken her in his arms and 
attempted to comfort her only it was not done in Mr. Hep- 
plewhite’s set unless under extreme provocation. So he 
pressed an armchair upon her; or, rather, pressed her into 
an armchair; and leaned against the bookcase feeling very 
faint. He was extremely agitated. 

“*S-send for the police! S-s-send for B-burk!” he stut- 
tered. Burk was a husky watchman who also acted as a 
personal guard for Mr. Hepplewhite. 

An alarm began to beat a deafening staccato in the hall 
outside the library. Bibby rushed gurgling from the room. 
Several tall men in knee breeches and silk stockings dashed 
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every successful revolutionist was in the beginning a crimi- 
nal—as every rebel is and perforce must be,” he replied. 

“So,” said Tutt, “if you’re a big enough criminal you 
cease to be a criminal at all. If you’re going to be a crook 
don’t be a piker—it’s too risky. Grab everything in sight. 
Exterminate a whole nation if possible. Don’t be a com- 
mon garden highwayman or private; be a Napoleon or a 
Willy Hohenzollern.” 

“You have the idea,” replied Mr. Tutt. ‘‘Crime is un- 
successful defiance of the existing order of things. Once 
rebellion rises to the dignity of revolution, murder be- 
comes execution and the murderers become belligerents. 
Therefore, as all real progress involves a change in or 
defiance of existing law, those who advocate progress are 
essentially criminally minded, and if they attempt tosecure 
progress by openly refusing to obey the law they are actual 
criminals. Then if they prevail, and from being in the 
minority come into power, they are taken out of jail, 
banquets are given in their honor, and they are called 
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patriots and heroes. Hence the close connection between 
crime and progress.” 

Tutt scratched his chin doubtfully. 

“That sounds pretty good,” he admitted, ‘“‘but’’—and 
he shook his head—‘“‘there’s something the matter with it. 
It doesn’t work except in the case of crimes involving per- 
sonal rights and liberties. I see your point that all pro- 
gressives are criminals in the sense that they are ‘agin 
the law’ as it is, but—I also see the hole in your argument, 
which is that the fact that all progressives are criminals 
doesn’t make all criminals progressive. Your proposition 
is only a half truth.” 

“You're quite wrong about my theory being a half 
truth,” retorted Mr. Tutt. “It is fundamentally sound. 
The fellow who steals a razor or a few dollars is regarded 
as a mean thief, but if he loots a trust company or takes a 
million he’s a financier. The criminal law, I maintain, is 
administered for the purpose of protecting the strong from 
the weak, the successful from the unsuccessful, the rich 
from the poor.. And, sir’’—Mr. Tutt here 
shook his fist at an imaginary jury—‘“‘the 
man who wears a red necktie in violation 
of the taste of his community or eats peas 
with his knife is just as much a criminal 
as a man who spits on the floor when 
there’s a law against it. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“T do not!” replied Tutt. “But that 
makes no difference. Nevertheless what 
you say about the criminal law being 
devised to protect the rich from the poor 
interests me very much—very much 
indeed.. But I think there’s a flaw in that 
argument too, isn’t there? Your proposi- 
—— tion is true only to the extent that the 
P% criminal law is invoked to 
“ee | protect property rights—and 
not lifeand liberty. Naturally 
the laws that protect property 
are chiefly of benefit to those 
who have it—the rich.” 

“However that may 
be,” declared Mr. Tutt 
fiercely, “‘I claim that 
the criminal laws are 
administered, interpre- 
ted and construed in 
favor of the rich as 
agaist the liberties of 
the poor, for the sim- 
ple reason that the 
administrators of the 
criminal law desire to 
ed curry favor with the 
| powers that be.” 
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“The moral of which 
all is,’ retorted the 
other, “that the law 
ought to be very care- 
ful about locking up 
people.” 

“At any rate those 
who have violated laws 
upon which there can 
be a legitimate differ- 
ence of opinion,” 
agreed Mr. Tutt. 

“That’s where we 
come in,” said Tutt. 
“We make the differ- 
ence—even if there 
never was any before.” 

Mr. Tutt chuckled. 

““We perform a dual 
service to society,” he 
declared. ‘‘We pre- 
vent the law from making 
mistakes and so keep it from 
falling into disrepute, and we 
show up its weak points and 
thusenableittobeimproved.”’ 

‘And incidentally we keep 
many a future statesman and 
prophet from going to prison,” said 
Tutt. ‘The name of the last one 
was Solomon Rabinovitch—and he 
was charged with stealing a second- 
hand razor from a colored person 
described in the papers as one 
Morris Cohen.” 

How long this specious philosophic 
discussion would have continued is 
problematical had it not been inter- 
rupted by the entry of a young 
gentleman dressed with a somewhat ostentatious 
elegance, whose wizened face bore an expression at once 
of vast good nature and of a deep and subtle wisdom. 

(Continued on Page 79) 


\ i y HENEVER Roddy Haskin’s friends 
spoke of him they agreed that he 
was a thoroughly likable fellow; 
that he probably hadn’t an enemy in the 
world. And then someone always 
added: ‘‘Queer how these old New 
England families sort of go to seed 
long about the third or fourth gen- 
eration.” 

Roddy’s grandfather, Jeremiah 
Haskin, used the phrase, with in- 
creasing frequency as Roddy grew 
up. Sitting in front of the beauti- 
ful Mackintyre fireplace, in the 
house built for the Haskins by the 
great Samuel Mackintyre, with his 
legs wrapped in a Paisley shawl, 
Roddy’s grandfather grew mourn- 
ful and irritated as he contem- 
plated the way the family was losing 
its punch—going to seed. 

Over the fireplace hung a portrait 
of the founder of the family, 
Roddy’s great-great-grandfather, 
Elias. Ah, there had been a regular 
fellow! Jeremiah admired him so 
much he had got a writing fellow 
to make a book about him, and a 
mighty interesting book it was, too, 
smelling of the sea and of those car- 
goes with which Elias had filled the 
holds of his ships—cargoes of sugar 
and molasses and puncheons of 
Grenada rum, aniseed, cheese, gin- 
seng, silks and nankeens, tobacco, 
codfish, ivory, gold dust and pepper. 
The pages of this chronicle were 
scattered with fragrant names— 
Isle of France, Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, Madras, Calcutta, Acadia, 
Maryland—and every name had 
spelled money for the great ancestor. 
He had also been one of the founders 
of the revered Salem Marine Soci- 
ety; he had captured the trade of 
the Red Sea; he had sailed the first 
Salem ship round the Cape of Good 
Hope; he had cornered the pepper 
trade; he had ruled the town 
councils of Salem with a firm hand. 
A regular fellow indeed! 

“‘Tt’s pretty tough on a fellow,” 
Roddy observed mildly when he 
was about twelve, “‘havin’ a great- 
great-grandfather who wasafamous 
man. Of course it’s jolly to read 
about him and brag about him to 
the other fellows, but it’s the livin’ 
up to him that is wearin’! I don’t 
see how I’m ever goin’ to do it.” 

Later he definitely decided ‘that 
it couldn’t be done—not by him at 
any rate. This was after his second 
year at college, where he made so 
indifferent a showing that it was 
hinted to him that possibly his tal- 
ent lay in some other line than that 
of naval architecture. He had to 
break this news to his grandfather 
and his father. It was an occasion 
that he never forgot. They sat in 
the white-wainscoted drawing-room 
with the portrait of the great ancestor looking down at the 
three of them; looking down especially at Roddy, the last 
Haskin—and, it seemed, the least. 

“What the devil are you going to be?” his grandfather 
exclaimed. ‘‘Can you look at that picture up there and 
not want to be something? B’gad, when I was your age I 
was pawing the ground! So was my father, your great- 
grandfather! Nothing could hold us down.” 

Roddy held up an inspired hand. He rubbed with his 
forefinger a jaw that in a delicate and youthful way just 
barely resembled the jaw of the great ancestor, and an 
elfish smile came into his Yankee blue eyes. 

“Do you know, grandfather,” he said engagingly, ‘I 
think that’s what’s wrong with me. If you hadn’t pawed 
the ground so hard and made dad paw the ground so hard 
you’d have had more pep to leave to me.”’ 

But he got no farther, for his grandfather, whose mouth 
had been twitching wildly, whose fingers had been working 
at the arm of his chair, now stood up and shook his cane 
at him. 
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“You impertinent young puppy!” he roared. ‘Making 
small of your father and me, when we’ll be leaving you 
two of the tidiest fortunes in the state—if we don’t change 
our minds, mind ye!”’ 

“But, grandfather, you don’t understand,” Roddy put 
inmildly. “I was just trying to give you my point of view.” 

“Your point of view! What’s it worth? You’ve never 
done anything to give you the right to a point of view. 
You never will! B’gad! I helped to bring you up and 
I—I’m ashamed of my job!” 

His voice quavered, broke; he turned away and hobbled 
out, trembling in every inch of his spare frame. And 
Roddy’s astonished eyes beheld something none of the 
family had ever seen before on the ruddy, wrinkled cheek— 
a tear. With open mouth he looked at his father, and his 
father’s eyes met his reproachfully. 

““He’s breaking up. To-day’s the first time I’ve noticed 
it. He thinks a lot of you, Roddy. From the minute you 
were born he’s been lotting on your holding up the family 
name, turning out to be the best business man of us all. 
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But just when everything seems dully : 
form, when one is wearily predicting to a h 


e of a life—it is instructive and diverting 
at a feathery trifle may upset one’s calcula- 
oddy’s case the upsetting was achieved by two 
ker game and a ruffle of sea-green tulle. To 
second trifle first: 

1d a boyhood pal whom he had been wont to 
onally in Halifax. When Sidney married, 
best man at the wedding, and it was on this 
at Roddy’s destiny began to be shaped by a 
‘n tulle. It was after the ceremony and toward 
end of the reception that Roddy was descend- 
rs of the bride’s home. He was going down 
‘ng over the rail at the surging crowd below and 
Sidney as a poor guy, when a ripping noise 
‘3attention. It seemed to proceed from a spot 
»t. Helooked down. His eyes rested upon the 
irl just in front of him, who was looking up at 
r shoulder with an expression of vivid protest. 
yt rested on an airy sea-green ruffle of tulle. 
then two persons meet for the first time they 
ill sorts of defensive make-believes which it 
(to penetrate. But in this case each was off 
) with Roddy’s horror and the girl’s indigna- 
7 viewed the wreck of sea-green ruffle. Their 
hrowing off sparks; they were very near, not 
y cally—for 
still stand- 
ruffle—but 
For in that 
\stant they 
id into per- 
Jalness. In 
(1 the invisi- 
‘really fas- 
Sofahuman 
jumped out, 
lectrical in- 
; two selves 
‘ach other, 
” and then 


(’ve done!” 
Idy. 
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Vt really!” 
‘Took me 
s. Hate to 
d now look 


1 assumed 
of the fa- 
‘in Millet’s 
little heap 
‘lay on the 
een them. 
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veard any- 
‘oely sooth- 
‘ce was like 
na fevered 
“stooped, 
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ting with 
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[ipehtened 
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, I think!” 
ul right!’ 
voddy in a 
ber voice. 
he wanted 
‘e his eyes 
‘ce, flushed 
z; her face 
oirited and 
ite of its 


not the word. She was beautiful—just luminously beau- 
tiful. Her candid gray eyes were luminous—on the surface 
full of fun, but underneath as thoughtful as the eyes of 
Eve must have been when she had begun to think about 
things. Her mouth was determined, but it concealed this 
quality in a curve of sweetness and humor. There was a 
delicious brown V revealed by her low-cut gown. It had 
been conscientiously powdered, but it cried out of hours 
in the wind and the sun. 

There was not an atom of self-consciousness about her 
as she inspected him. 

“Well!” she said finally, as if to end the whole thing, 
and turned to descend the stairs. 

“Where are you going?” cried Roddy. 

“Down. I hadn’t planned to spend the rest of the eve- 
ning on the stairs, you know.” 

“But down there I’ll lose you! Disgusting jam. Look 
here! At the end of the hall up here there’s a nifty little 
balcony, flowers and things—and stars. Won’t you i 

She looked at him with amused eyes. 

“Why should I?” 

There was a pause. Their two invisible selves waited, 
trembling and holding their breaths. Mortals can do 


such stupid things! Then they knew that things were 
going right, for Roddy said: ‘“‘Because I want to know you.” 
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And just as simply she answered: “I should like to 
know you too.” 

They turned, walked in silence along the upper corridor, 
found seats on the dark balcony, where the scents of 
mignonette and rose geranium were the only occupants 
and where they could hear faintly the far-off sound of a 
violin and cello. There were, as Roddy had said, stars 
overhead; and below, across the lawn, long bars of yellow 
light through which the motor cars of departing guests 
slipped like moths. 

Their conversation, of course, didn’t live up to its sur- 
roundings. But that didn’t matter, for behind them their 
invisible selves were carrying on a duet that was perfectly 
satisfactory. They found it amazingly easy to talk to each 
other because there was a great deal to find out; their 
names—hers was Frances, but her father called her Fanny— 
and where he came from and where she lived, and their 
mutual relationships to the bride and bridegroom, and 
whether big weddings or elopements were nicest, and 
which did she like best, Boston or New York? 

“Oh, New York!”’ she cried, making an enthusiastic 
gesture with her hands. Her hands were the next detail 
Roddy had noticed after her eyes. They were small but 
strong looking. They were the most intelligent hands he 
had everseen. “‘New York isalive and getting somewhere.”’ 

“Oh, come! Men 
rushing about making 


“Oh, Roddy, How Funny! Do You Know, You Look a Teeny Bit Like This Picture?" 


money and women rush- 
ing about spending it!’ 

“But that’s the big 
game, isn’t it?’’ she pro- 
tested. “‘To makeasuc- 
cess of oneself—that’s 
what we’re here for. To 
work like a demon, to 
fight, to gather in fame 
and money —that’s 
what I should like. As 
soon as my sister is old 
enough to look after dad 
I’m going to New 
York—to make 
money.” 

She looked up at the 
stars, and the phrase 
sounded lyrical. Roddy 
didn’t feel, as he usually 
did, like getting away 
from that sort of talk. 
Of course he knew that 
she didn’t really know 
what she was talking 
about, but he loved her 
voice, he liked the snap- 
ping electrical vibra- 
tions that flowed from 
her. They made him feel 
warm and happy and in- 
terested. 

“*My grandfather 
would like the way you 
talk,’’ he laughed. 

She turned her face 
toward him quickly, 
studied him for an in- 
stant. 

“Oh! Now I place 
you! You’re the chap 
with the grandfather!” 

“Well, if you like to 
put it that way,” he ad- 
mitted a bit ruefully. 
“But I don’t see why, 
just because I haven’t 
lived up to my grand- 
father, I should be tick- 
eted ——” 

“But why haven’t 
you lived up to your 
grandfather?” 

““Too much work.” 

She leaned back in her 
chair, contemplating 
him with her head on 
one side. 

“You’re not lazy, are 
you? What do you do 
all day?”’ 

He searched his daily 
routine, dived into it 
and rustled hastily 
round in vast empty 
spaces. He mentioned 
the house overlooking 
Boston Common, theca- 
noe, the blue speedster, 
friends, reading — and 
(Continued on Page 113) 


HE expenses of the Government 
[irom January 1, 1812, to Septem- 

ber 30, 1815, were $133,703,880. 
Most of these disbursements were occa- 
sioned by the War of 1812. 

The cost Of the Mexican War is 
estimated to have been $63,605,621. Of 
this amount $14,600,000, or about 
twenty-three per cent, was raised 
from revenue, and for the balance 
of $49,000,000 bonds and notes 
were issued. 

The maximum debt after 1830 
prior to the Civil War was $68,- 
304,796, on July 1, 1851. 

The total cost of the Civil War, 
taking the period from June 30, 
1861, to June 30, 1866, because 
all the war bills could not have 
been liquidated much before that 
date, may be closely estimated 
at $3,500,000,000. This figure is 
arrived at by making an allow- 
ance for normal peace disburse- 
ments and receipts, and for cash J 
in the Treasury at the end of the SS SN 
period. Of this amount about 
one billion may be said to have come from reve- 
nue and the remaining two and a half billionsfrom 
borrowing—that is, in the proportion of about 
thirty per cent revenue and seventy per cent 
loans. 

At the time of the declaration of war with Spain the 
finances of the Government were in excellent condition 
and the taxing machinery was in good working operation. 
Congress, for the first time, prepared for war expenses on a 
really scientific basis by providing for an adequate scheme 
of taxation in connection with an issue of bonds. As far as 
taxes were concerned, reliance was placed almost wholly 
on new internal-revenue duties. For the first time a Fed- 
eral tax was laid on legacies. An issue of $200,000,000 of 
three per cent bonds was authorized. These bonds were 
sold at par and almost immediately thereafter were quoted 
at a premium. 

A dread and sickening part of the cost of war, which 
cannot be reckoned in terms of money, but yet must be put 
down as one of the priceless expenditures, is the loss in 
men. The latest available report of Americans killed and 
wounded fighting in France was issued by the War Depart- 
ment on June 18, 1919. It shows the total number of cas- 
ualties to that date to be: 


Killed in action (including 381 at sea)... . . 33,500 
Died:.of wounds!.42s5 2° 3 4 Gee eee 13,554 
Died of disease! 4c: 2 ee eee 23,356 
Died of accident and other causes... .... 4,867 
Wounded in action (over 85 per cent returned to 

GUEY) pees ncey cule od 90) =) Sn 210,217 
Missing in action (not including prisoners released 

and returned).."; "<3, .) a eee 2,642 

Total to date... su. s+ ¢) eee ene 288,136 


The list of those killed in action during the war for all’ 
other nations, as far as could be determined from official 
reports available at the end of last April, were: 


RUSSIA eos peg og ysl ss, Ree 1,700,000 
Germany“. "Ss; eee 1,600,000 
Brance oe ee Se Srey cea en 1,385,300 
Austria \h $) ies. 5 eee eee 800,000 
Mngland «are es ce Beet ee ee 796,700 
Ttalyiys os) ts icc Rae 6 460,000 
PL UPKe Yi, to Aish deny -<G) Clee reece 250,000 
Belgim fi. 2) oc aoe suc: Ga 102,000 
Bulgaria. 3. a spree ache «+ Set eee ee 100,000 
Riimania.. op. 5 5.0 3 sete 100,000 
Serbia and Montenegro. .......... 100,000 

Totae s crcrisait cas aucnen aa ee 7,394,000 


The maximum number of men the United States had 
under arms while the war was on was four million. We 
sent to France 2,086,000 soldiers. An estimate prepared 
in France gives as nearly as can be determined at this time 
the number of United States troops that took part in actual 
fighting as 1,390,000. In April, 1918, one year after we 
entered the war, we had three divisions in the front line in 
France, with seven back of the lines in training; in May, 
four divisions at the Front and nine in training; in June, 
six divisions at the Front and ten in training; in July, nine 
divisions at the Front and fifteen in training; in August, 
twenty divisions at the Front and twelve in training; in 
September, twenty-five divisions at the Front and twelve 
‘n training; in October, thirty-one divisions at the Front 
and nine in training. Soldiers were crossing the Atlantic 
at the rate of 250,000 to 300,000 monthly immediately 
prior to the armistice. 
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To conduct its operations between April, 1917, and 
April 30, 1919, the War Department was authorized by 
Congress to expend $17,823,000,000, and had actually ex- 
pended $14,186,000,000. Our Army built in France 937 
miles of standard-gauge railroad and 538 miles of narrow 
gauge—a total of 1475 miles, nearly as much standard- 
gauge railroad as there is in Connecticut—almost a Lacka- 
wanna system. ; 

Inlocomotives, 1333 standard-gauge engines wereshipped 
to France, and 1055 erected; 406 narrow-gauge locomotives 
wereshipped to France; 18,013 standard-gaugecarsshipped 
to France, and 14,302 erected; 3751 narrow-gauge cars 
shipped over. In this country the armistice found half 
again as much equipment ready for shipment or under 
construction; 599 standard-gauge locomotives, 32,685 
standard-gauge cars, 217 narrow-gauge locomotives, 
4872 narrow-gauge cars. 

Buildings constructed for the American Expeditionary 
Forces, placed end on end, would measure 452 miles—that 
would line both sides of a street from New York to Boston. 
A division of construction and forestry was necessary to 
build these structures, and at the signing of the armistice 
it had 117,000 soldiers, civilians and prisoners at work 
getting out lumber, railway ties, piling and fuel. 


Where the Billions Went 


HIPPING was a big problem, and we were caught short 

of merchantships. But our shipyards got busy and new 
ships were built and old ones brought from the Great 
Lakes, taken from coastwise service, chartered from 
neutral nations and lent us by the Allies. So in November, 
1918, we had a cargo fleet of 2,335,000 dead-weight tons, 
which transported to France 5,979,000 short tons of cargo. 
Of 2,086,000 American soldiers sent over, 898,449 were 
carried under the American flag. 

For every American in France there was landed in cargo 
from the United States twenty to thirty-five pounds daily. 

To train a soldier in four months cost $228 for food, 
clothing, ammunition and pay, and $112 to transport him 
to France—a total of $340. To maintain a private soldier 
in the field abroad one year cost $423.47 for food, clothing 
and incidentals; $454 for pay—a total of $877.47. These 
figures are only averages, however, for the cost varied with 
the size of our Army, the character of service, the amount 
of fighting done. 

Cavalry cost less than infantry, infantry less than light 
field artillery, and heavy artillery was most costly of all— 
a battalion in the latter branch of the service ran to 
figures approximating $7,000,000 a year. 

The Army finds that it has hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of tangible property left over for peacetime 
uses. There are sixteen great National Army cantonments, 
sixteen National Guard camps, huge warehouses and port 
terminals in this country, enlarged arsenals and factories— 
all useful in time of peace. The money value of this equip- 
ment is more than $800,000,000. Some of it will be kept 
for army use—the sixteen cantonments with two of the 
National Guard camps have a capacity for housing 700,000 
soldiers. Port terminals and warehouses are adapted for 
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both military and commercial 
Some of the property will be k 
Government and the rest sold. 

Our railroad equipment in Fran 
at more than $115,000,000, and w 
be sold to the French and Belgi 
ments when no longer needed by 
We have more than $10,00 
of railroad equipment in ¢] 
completed for war purpose 
this will be sold to Europe 
which are in desperate n 
transportation equipment, 

We have two great pla 
ducing nitrate out of the 
were constructed to make 
but will now make nitrate 
tural and commercial pur 
spent millions for whary 
warehouses and other im 
in France. All this propert 
to peacetime uses and wil 
edly be sold. We shall 
than $600,000,000 worth o 
clothing, shoes, blankets, te 
material after the Army h: 
banded, and more than $: 
worth of motor trucks, automobiles, n 
and the like, many of which can be us 
ernment work or sold for other purp¢ 

With regard to the expenditures fc 
1918, it must not be assumed that 
amounts stated have been permanently absorb 
a large part of the expense—including ordina: 
tures and war expenditures—is represented by 
investments and will be reduced by salvage 
The following table, however, incomplete as it i 
the lack of available information, will serve t 
some of the Government’s investments and e 
upon property of a permanent character durin 
year 1917-18: 


Navy Department: New vessels, equipage, navy-yard 
stations, ete... 5.4.5.0. cage Oe = nine 
War Department: Land, construction, equipment and 
extension of buildings (not including cantonments), 
railroads and marine equipment, shop and power ma- 
chinery, etc., andriver andharbor works ...... 
Interior Department: 
Reclamation fund. . . «....%2 0.) 
Construction and operation of Alaskan railroads . . . 
Department of Agriculture: Nitrate of soda for resale . . 
Treasury Department: Public buildings under control of 
Treasury Department, viz.: post offices, courthouses, 
customhouses, etc. . >... «- » « 0) nn 
Grain Corporation 2...) 2). . ...)sssueeen 
War Finance Corporation. ......... + 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration |... 27. Gaius 2 eee eee aa 
Panama Canal construction. ........ . =a 
Purchase of obligations of foreign governments. . .. . 
Purchase of farm-loan bonds 


Total 


For fifty years preceding 1917 the principal 
internal revenue were the taxes imposed on 
liquors and distilled spirits, and even durin 
revenues collected from these sources exceeded 
the corresponding collections for any previous} 
however, was due to large increases in rates, as t 
that produces these beverages is declining in ¢ 
importance as a source of revenue. Relatively’ 
which have long been the chief subject matter 
reau of Internal Revenue, have taken a positi 
nate to the direct taxation of income, upon 
principal reliance has been placed in raising the 
required for the support of the war program. 

During the year ended June 30, 1918, the tot 
revenue collections amounted to $3,694,619, 6: 
pared with $3,400,000,000 estimated at the ti 
was in process of enactment that it would | 
collections for the preceding fiscal year were 
640.44 and exceeded by far the amount collec 
previous year. The collections and number of t 
with taxpayers during the fiscal year 1918 excet 
times the revenue yield and number of transact 
year prior to the advent of the income tax of 1 
about twelve per cent of the entire yield for 1$ 
rived from taxes on the manufacture and sale 0 
liquors and distilled spirits, compared with sixt 
cent for 1912. During the fiscal year 1918 the 
Internal Revenue was able to collect the large 
paid by any country, an amount which represé! 
proportion of the nation’s war budget than 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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‘ese letters comes one from Young E. Allison 
itled to serious consideration. Mr. Allison is 
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i’ at length. 
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grace of his person and countenance, the charm of his voice, 
manner and conversation, were for the most part familiar 
to the limited circle of his immediate family and friends. 
To others he was reticent, with a certain hauteur of timid- 
ity, avoiding society and public appearances to the day of 
his death. 

“Now those are the facts about Foster. They certainly 
do not describe the ‘ne’er-do-well of a good family’ who 
hung round barrooms, colored-minstrel haunts and theater 
entrances. I can find only one incident to show that Fos- 
ter ever went to hear his own songs sung in public. He 
was essentially a solitary, who, while keenly observant of 
and entering sympathizingly into the facts of life, held 
himself aloof from immediate contact with its crowded 
stream. 

“‘He was solitary from sensitivity, not from bitterness 
or indifference. He made a large fortune for his day with 
his songs and was a popular idol. 

“Let us come now to the gravamen of my complaint. 
You charge on the authority of mere gossip from the late 
Will S. Hays that Foster did not compose his own music, 
but that he had obtained a collection of unpublished manu- 
scripts by an unnamed old ‘German musician’ and thus 
dishonestly, by pilfering and suppression, palmed off upon 
the public themes and compositions which he could not him- 
self have originated. Something like this has been said 
about every composer and writer, big and little, whose 
personality and habits did not impress his immediate 
neighbors as implying the possession of genius. The world 
usually expects direct inheritance and a theatric impressive- 
ness of genius inits next-door neighbor before it accepts the 
proof of his works alone. For that reason Napoleon’s 
paternity in Corsica was ascribed to General Marbeuf, 
and Henry Clay’s in early Kentucky to Patrick Henry. 
That legend of the ‘poor, unknown German musician’ 
who composed in poverty and secrecy the deathless songs 
that have obsessed the world of music lovers has been told 
of numberless young composers on their way to fame, but 
died out in the blaze of their later work. I have no doubt 
they told it of Foster, as they did also of Hays. And 


In His Day Foster Was the Most Beloved of American Song Writers 
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Colonel Hays doubt- 
less repeated it to 
you as the intimate 
gossip about Foster. 

“T have an article written by Colonel Hays and pub- 
lished in and cut from the Courier-Journal some twelve 
years after the composer’s death, in which he sketches 
the life and work of Stephen Collins Foster. In that 
article he lays especial stress upon the surprising orig- 
inality of the Foster themes and of their musical setting. 
He praises their distinct American or rather native in- 
spiration and flavor, and describes from his own knowl- 
edge of Foster how they were ‘written from his heart.’ 
No mention or suggestion in it of any German or other 
origin for any of those melodies that the world then 
and now cherishes as American in costume but uni- 
versal in appeal. 

“While you may have heard something in Schubert’s 
compositions that suggested something in Foster’s most 
famous song, still I venture to say it was only a sugges- 
tion, such as often arises from hearing the works of com- 
posers of the same general type. Schubert and Foster 
were both young sentimentalists and dreamers who must 
have had similar dreams that found expression in similar 
progressions. 

““The German musicians from whom Foster got inspira- 
tion to work were Beethoven, Gluck, Weber, Mozart. He 
was a student of all of them and of the Italian school also, 
as some of his songs show. Foster’s first and only music 
teacher—except in the ‘do-re-mi’ exercises in his school- 
boy life—testifies that Foster’s musical apprehension was 
so quick, his intuitive grasp of its science so complete, that 
after a short time there was nothing he could teach him 
of the theory of composition; that his pupil went straight 
to the masters and got illustration and discipline for him- 
self. 

“This was to be expected of a precocious genius who 
had written a concerted piece for flutes at thirteen, who 
was trying his wings on love songs at sixteen, and before he 
was twenty-one had composed several of the most famous 
of his American melodies, among them Oh, Susannah, Old 
Dog Tray, and Old Uncle Ned. As in other things he 
taught himself music, but he studied it ardently at the 
shrines of the masters. He became a master of the art 
of song writing. If anybody 
cares to hunt up the piano 
scores that Verdi made of 
songs from his operas in the 
days of Foster he will find 
that the great Italian com- 
poser’s settings were quite 
as thin as Foster’s and ex- 
hibited not much greater 
art. It was the fault of the 
times or the piano, not of 
the composers. It was not 
till long afterward that the 
color capacities of the piano 
were developed. As Foster 
was no pianist, but rather a 
pure melodist, he could not 
be expected to surpass his 
times in the management of 
the piano, the only ‘orches- 
tra’ he had. It will not do 
to regard Foster as a crude 
musician. His own scores 
reveal him as the most art- 
ful of ‘artless’ composers. 

“It is not even presump- 
tion to speak of him in the 
same breath with Verdi. The 
breadth and poignancy of 
Foster’s melodies entitle 
them to the highest critical 
respect, as they have re- 
ceived world-wide appre- 
ciation from great musicians 
and plain music lovers. 
Wherever he has gone he has 
reached the popular heart. 
Here in the United States 
he has quickened the pulse 
beats of four generations. 
But this master creator of 
a country’s only nativesongs 
has invariably here at home 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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the alligator and the Bolshevik, Aunt Carmen, the 

surprising old thing, called upon Rosamonde at the 
unheard-of hour of eleven. Rosamonde, lingering in bed 
with her troubles, couldn’t believe it; no more could Emily, 
who for a year had been witness to Mrs. Shallope’s luxu- 
rious morning habits. Merlin Vallant’s foolish wife had 
been sipping coffee and making her eyes large with excite- 
ment as she told the fearful way Merlin had behaved and 
how Merlin had spent all night poking under things with a 
cane and what Merlin had said to the police over the 
telephone and how Merlin had dragged poor Eustace by 
the tail back to his bathtub, swearing that he would never 
part with Eustace and wished he had a thousand more 
just like him. 

“Where did you put Professor Syle’s awful shoes?” 
asked Rosamonde with a tired sigh. 

“Outside on the ledge of the bathroom window,” replied 
Emily. ‘Merlin found the socks, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but there weren’t any laundry marks on them; 
Bolsheviks don’t have ’em, I guess. I showed those socks 
to Merlin, and when I said that Eustace might use ’em the 
way bloodhounds do to trace up the criminal, of course he 
got mad. He gets mad at everything I do.” 

And then it was that Agnes entered to announce that 
Mrs. Shallope was calling. 

“What’s come over the old girl?” was Emily’s natural 
question. 

“Tt’s a miracle,’’ announced Rosamonde in her hushed 
voice. “She didn’t even get up to go to her husband’s 
funeral.” 

“She’s probably come to give me fits about Oliver,” 
said Emily. 

“You go out and keep her quiet,” suggested the lazy 
Rosamonde, “‘until I get something on.” 

That Emily’s prediction was not entirely fanciful was 
proved almost upon Aunt Carmen’s first appearance. 

“Please don’t,’ she said when Emily attempted to kiss 
her. ‘So you came into town expressly to meet that 
Browning boy.” 

“You sent me in, Aunt Carmen,” Emily pointed out. 

“T didn’t send you in to associate with any ridiculous 
little fortune hunter. Emily, I don’t know which offended 


[ie morning after that gladiatorial combat between 
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“You Haven’t Any Idea How Soon You Will Like 
It. Come Over Here and Meet the Comrades’’ 


me the more last night, that Browning boy or that alliga- 
tor. You needn’t think because I said nothing that I 
wasn’t offended, deeply offended. How long do you intend 
to keep this up, Emily?” 

“What up?” 

“Don’t look at me in that insolent way! You know what 
I mean.” , 

“Tf you’re referring to Oliver Browning I don’t mind 
saying that I intend to marry him.” 

“Not with my consent!’’ Her mouth drew together 
into a badly sewed seam. 

“Aunt Carmen,” said her penniless niece, folding her 
hands as though to hold down the Ray temper, “‘I’m ever 
so grateful to you for what you’ve done—it was really 
more than generous of you.” 

““You’re not going to make a scene!’’ implored the 
famous scene maker. 

“Nothing like that. I should a great deal rather have 
your consent, of course ——”’ 

“You don’t want my consent!’’ snapped Carmen. 
“Tt’s that Browning boy who simply can’t live without it.”” 

“Why?” Emily’s eyes widened. 

“My dear child, do you think for an instant that he 
would marry you if he thought that you had broken with 
me and my money?” 

“T don’t understand, Aunt Carmen.” 

“Ym not going to argue with you, my dear. Emily, I 
love you very much and I’ll do anything I can to take care 
of you, but if it comes to a matter of throwing you at the 
head of a little adventurer from ——”’ 

‘Please don’t say that, Aunt Carmen,” implored Emily, 
wringing her hands. “I can’t stand it. Oliver isn’t what 
you say and I’m going to him and As 

“Good morning, Auntie!”’ 

Rosamonde, sweeping forward in something vain, violet 
and lacey, saved the straining thread between Emily Ray 
and her patroness. 

“My dear, I couldn’t rest until I came to you,” cried 
Aunt Carmen, her black eyes snapping with a new zest. 

““Rest!’” moaned Rosamonde. ‘‘'There’s no such word 
in this house. Merlin up all night telephoning to reporters 
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from the Trombone and telling them that 
loose all over town because the newspapers wer 
of Nations and pro-Bolshevik ‘and everything 
“He’sfrightfully narrow, isn’t he?” said thes 
thing. “I suppose he couldn’t endure being tol 
Emily giggled. m 
“What are you laughing at?” asked Au 
turning fiercely upon her poor relation. ; 
“The truth,’’ announced Emily. ai 
“Tf only Merlin,” the dowager went on, if 
sally, ‘““would permit me to give him a few le 
Religion of Love. You can’t imagine how it 
me.” 
There fell a moment’s pause, then Carmen] 
tively toward Rosamonde. | ia 
“What has become of your delightful dyna 
almost whispered. of 
“IT haven’t heard from him,” confessed 
rather nervously. ‘And I hope I shan’t.” 
“Why, my dear! Why shouldn’t you hear 
“Merlin is in a fury. All the papers 4 


full of it.” 4 
“‘Tsaw them,” smiled the strange old worldli 
it wonderful! ‘Millionaire’s Crocodile Bit 
Nothing like that ever happens to me any m 
very fortunate to have a real Bolshevist on z 
6é Oh ! ” ‘ if: 
“They’re dreadfully fashionable, you know 
“But, Aunt Carmen, the very thought of ' 
Merlin ill.” | 
“He has an ungovernable temper,”’ said At 
now thoroughly restored. ‘The Vallants a 
tempers. His father was dropped from the 
after a fist fight with Governor Shane. But tell 
when you saw the reporters why didn’t you te 
it was Professor Syle who was bitten?” 
“Of course I couldn’t have done that.” 
“Why couldn’t you? He’s becoming quite 
He has been conducting those meetings for 
moore woman. I’m wild to meet him. I wis 
have stopped him last night and introduce 
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intie, he’s running away from the police —— 
The brilliant old eyes fairly burned with 
“And you were hiding him. It’s the most 
in : y?? 


» patient and uncomplaining, entered upon the 


it, Agnes?’”’ asked Rosamonde, annoyed with 
¢n that more reporters were at the telephone. 
sr Syle is calling, Mrs. Vallant.” 
. I’m busy—that I’m out ——” 
dynstairs, Mrs. Vallant.” 
(at home.” 
Aunt Carmen’s voice broke in sharply. ‘‘ You 
so say you're going to send him away?” 
vossibly see him after ——”’ 
en let me see him. I should die of grief if he 
me up.” 
pose he’s arrested right here in my house.” 
juld be gorgeous. Think of our being in the 
jt great big delicious plot ——” 
hl gone halfway across the drawing-room bent 
yiission of her duty when Mrs. Shallope stopped 
ommand: 
} Irs. Vallant will have the gentleman shown up.” 
3 fessor Syle appeared at the entrance between 
hall and the Hispano-Italian drawing-room 
i deliciously agitated, tottered to greet him and 
/ to see that he was wearing shoes and that, 
] limped slightly as he advanced to take her 
pearance was otherwise conventional. 
;cuse my hurrying away last night,’’ were his 
sfter greeting her. 
irgive me!” supplicated Rosamonde, having 
sto say under the odd circumstances. “‘I hope 
think me inhospitable.” 
'e contrary.’’ Suddenly he changed his tack 
i closely through his thick glasses. ‘‘What was 
1 creature that sprang out of the darkness and 
the leg?” 
a alligator.’”” Emily contributed this. 
' see. Hm. I see. Some capitalistic fad, I 


sed to annoy Rosamonde, who was prepared to 
zat how Bolshevik she had become. The pro- 
: lready eying Aunt Carmen with something 
s.vor. 


“Mrs, Vallance, I’m Detective Cafferty From Police Headquarters. 


“My aunt, Mrs. Shallope, Professor Syle,”’ she hastened 
to introduce them. Aunt Carmen arose to shake his hand, 
a thing she would never have done under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Shallope.’’ His manner suddenly 
changed to one of beaming cordiality. Apparently he had 
absorbed the illustrious name. 

“T have insisted on staying, Professor Syle, until I met 
you,” declared Aunt Carmen in her most honeyed tone. 

“‘Ah, a fortunate coincidence!’’ He turned to Rosa- 
monde. ‘‘You see I came to get my shoes.” 

“Oh, yes, I have them for you.” It was quite natural 
that Professor Syle should have braved arrest and prose- 
cution to get his shoes. 

“T can quite understand that,’’ smiled Aunt Carmen. 
“T’ve been having mine made at the same shop for nearly 
fifteen years.” 

The handy Emily had, meanwhile, brought the brogans 
from the bathroom window and was holding them by their 
large clumsy straps. 

“TIsn’t it frightful the way the price of shoes has gone 
up!” Aunt Carmen was gushing on. ‘Thirty-five dollars 
for a pair of walking boots—imagine!”’ 

“These,” replied Professor Syle, ‘‘are especially pre- 
cious.” 

“They look it,’’ agreed Emily, and allowed them to drop 
with a thump. 

“They cost me—if I remember the figures correctly— 
ninety-eight dollars and fifty cents.”’ 

“Outrageous!” cried Aunt Carmen. 

“They are very dear to me,’ declared Walter Syle 
with a sentimental glance down at the shoes. 

“They would be very dear to anybody,” 
Emily, but won no applause. 

“They were made in a Communist shop,” he went on. 
“Tt was an experiment in scientific codperation. The 
housing, the educational advantages, the recreation cen- 
ters, the hours of work were all ideal. It was with great 
regret that the soviet management were compelled to close 
the plant after six months, due to the fact that an unfair 
capitalistic competition compelled them to charge an 
excessive price for the finished product.”’ 

Again Emily Ray emitted a small rippling sound of mirth. 

“What are- you laughing at now?’’ demanded Aunt 
Carmen. 

“The finished product,” said Emily. 

“T should be so grateful, Professor Syle,’’ im- 
plored the grande dame, ‘‘if you could spare me 
time for instruction in your wonderful beliefs.” 
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“Are you approaching the matter seriously, Mrs. 
Shallope?” he asked, after a nervous side glance toward 
Emily Ray. 

“T am always serious, am I not, Rosa?”’ 

“Always, Aunt Carmen.” 

“For if your intentions are not, I see no good in our 
wasting our time,” he threatened. 

Emily expected Carmen to flare up at this; but to her 
surprise the old thing remained positively kittenish. 

“Serious things are a mania with me. I simply can’t 
bear the government.” 

She failed to state that her hostility against established 
law had dated from the time the county assessor had 
increased her taxes for road improvements. 

“Tn that case,” smiled -Professor Syle, ‘‘I am‘sure you 
can approach us with an open mind. You do not neces- 
sarily have to agree with us in every particular.” 

_ “Thate to agree with people,” confessed Aunt Carmen. 
“Only through disagreement can truth be born.” 
“He’s going to start a revolution,’”’ prompted Rosa- 

monde, taking more and more pride, in her exhibit. 

“How charming! I know of two or three houses I should 
like blown up. There are some people I simply can’t bear 
who have built a perfect eyesore half a mile down the road 
from me.” 

“And if you want dynamite or any explosive,’’ Rosa- 
monde made the generous offer, ‘‘we can get them at cost 
price through Merlin. He’s a director in one of the big 
munitions trusts, you know.”’ 

‘“We-should learn to walk before we run,”’ said the dis- 
tinguished: prophet of discontent in his smoothest voice. 
“The support we need at present should be along moral 
lines. When capitalism becomes communistic it is no 
longer capitalism. You- understand that?” 

- Aunt-Carmen thought she did. - xs 

“Oh, tell me, professor,” she implored with a burst of 
her native irrelevancy, ‘‘aren’t you nearly frightened to 
death?” 

“‘Frightened?”’ Professor Walter Syle certainly did not 
look so. 

“Being here. And with all the police after you.” 

“Here? Police?” His face was certainly now disturbed. 

*“‘T have told my aunt,’’ explained Rosamonde, “‘how I 
put you in-the spare room because you wanted to hide 
away from the police.” 

“Great Scott!’ It was the most natural expression she 
had ever heard from those chaste lips. “‘Did you actually 
believe ” And Professor Syle burst into a fit of dry 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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this number, and hereafter 
weekly in the same position. 


Fortunes of War 


N 1913 the United States produced a little more iron and 

steel than Great Britain and Germany combined. In 
1918 it produced almost twice as much as both of them 
combined. In those five years our production rose nearly 
thirty per cent, Great Britain’s declined about ten per 
cent, Germany’s forty per cent and France’s ine 
five per cent. 

Moreover, there has been such a great shift in com- 
parative costs of production that according to the calcu- 
lation of experts American steel could almost—if not 
quite—be sold in England in competition with the Eng- 
lish article, after paying the present high ocean freight. 
Recently a well-known English shipbuilder returning to 
that country after a visit to the United States was asked 
if he brought back any orders for ships. He replied: ‘“‘No 
and we shall be lucky if the orders don’t go the other way.” 
But in 1913 England could build ships decidedly cheaper 
than we could. 

That indicates what has happened as to the relative in- 
dustrial positions of the United States and Europe— 
England’s position, of course, being much better than the 
Continental position. So far as Europe goes the socialistic 
way our industrial advantage will increase. 

It is nothing that an American need apologize for or 
in respect of which we owe anybody anything. Europe 
suffered a frightful calamity which touched us compara- 
tively little. Our position entails an obligation to use our 
advantage wisely. 

The penalty of not using it wisely is to lose it. 


Soldiers’ Insurance 


E HAVE urged soldiers and sailors to keep up their 
government life insurance, and still urge it—having 
in mind especially the great majority of them who—if 
they let their government insurance lapse—would simply 
go uninsured. There are many others, we find, who con- 
template letting their government insurance lapse because 
it seems to them that other forms of insurance are more 
suitable to their needs. They should, of course, compare 
what any other form has to offer with what the Govern- 
ment has to offer and follow their own judgment on full 
information. The great point is: Now that you are in- 
sured, don’t go uninsured. 
Soldiers’ letters show that the most objectionable thing 
about government insurance is the paternalistic method of 
paying the beneficiary on the death of the insured in equal 


just expropriate capital and capitalists. 


Spargo, for example, says: 


monthly doles over a long term of years. The idea is that 
the beneficiary might lose the money if it were paid over in 
a lump and is better protected by an assured—though 
comparatively small—monthly income. There is much 
virtue in that idea. Life-insurance companies find a large 
demand for policies of that sort. But it is also true, as our 
correspondents say, that on the death of the insured, who 
is the family bread winner, the beneficiary will often be in 
urgent need of a considerable sum in cash; and on a small 
policy the monthly payment of less than six dollars for 
each thousand of insurance hardly comes to pin money. - 

We are glad to see that a committce, headed by Charles 
E. Hughes, has been appointed to look over the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau and make recommendations for its 
future guidance. Mr. Hughes knows life insurance thor- 
oughly and there is every reason to expect that as a result 
of the committee’s study the valid objections to its policy 
forms and methods of procedure will be removed. War 
made the Government a writer of life insurance to the 
extent of forty billion dollars cr so, its policyholders, with 
relatively few exceptions, being uninsured men. That 
insurance is a social asset. We do not want to see it lost. 
The holder of a government policy who is thinking of let- 
ting it lapse because of some particular objection can well 
afford to hold on a while longer. 


Picking the Manager 


OST of the unrest in the world simmers down to this: 
People want higher wages and cheaper products of 
labor; shorter working hours and more goods. With many 
of the demands of labor everybody sympathizes. The 
trend of wages, measured in purchasing power, should 
be upward, not downward, for a downward trend involves 
hardship and degradation to many; and hours of labor 
should tend to shorten, not lengthen. With the demand for 
more abundant and cheaper goods everybody sympa- 
thizes; but a great part of the cost of all goods finally 
resolves itself into wages, or the cost of the labor. 
Some wordmongers offer an easy solution—namely, 
But intelligent 
and candid socialists know that is not a solution. John 


Every serious student of the problem has realized that 
the first great task of any socialist society must be. to 
increase the productivity of labor. It is all very well for a 
popular propaganda among the masses to promise a great 
reduction in the hours of labor and at the same time a 
great. improvement in the standards of living. The trans- 
lation of such promises into actual achievement must 
prove an enormous task. To build the better homes, make 
the better and more abundant clothing, shoes, furniture 
and other things required to fulfill the promise will require 
a great deal of labor and such an organization of industry 
upon a basis of efficiency as no nation has yet developed. 

If the working class of this or any other country should 
take possession of the existing organization of production 
there would not be enough in the fund now going to the 
capitalist class to satisfy the requirements of the workers, 
even if not a penny of compensation were paid to the expro- 
priated owners. Kautsky, among others, has courageously 
faced this fact and insisted that “it will be one of the 
imperative tasks of the social revolution not simply to con- 
tinue but also to increase production; the victorious pro- 
letariat must extend production rapidly if it is able to 
satisfy the enormous demands that will be made upon 
the new régime.” 


For intelligent and candid socialists, as well as for all 
other serious students, the only solution finally is greater 
production, higher industrial efficiency. Now the efficiency 
of any industrial unit depends first of all upon the ability 
of the management—of the directing mind or minds. 
Whether it is a great railroad system or a corner fruit 
stand, picking a capable manager is the first step toward 
getting that unit to function properly. Without that step 
no other steps will answer. 

The capitalistic system of individual competitive 
ownership is not only the best scheme that ever has been 
devised for picking capable managers, but it is the best 
scheme to that end that ever can be devised, for under it the 
rewards depend immediately and automatically upon good 
management, while bad management immediately and 
automatically entails heavy penalties. A set of stock- 
holders, whose money is invested in the undertaking, 
choose the management. Their profits depend upon a 
right choice. If they choose wrongly they lose their money. 
Naturally, then, the capitalistic system tends with all its 
force to the development and discovery of able managers. 
To anyone acquainted with its day-by-day workings it 
often seems nothing else than a tireless, insatiable hunt for 
capable men. But under the acid test of the capitalist 
system the man must actually make good; he must deliver 
the goods not in phrases but in unemotional cost sheets. 

Under any scheme of public, socialist or collective own- 
ership and direction of industry there would be no such 
acid test and no such immediate automatic penalties for 
poor management. When stockholders use bad judgment 
in choosing the management of a railroad or a mill, deficit 
wipes them out. They are naturally mighty anxious to 
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avoid deficit. If the public owns the railroad 
is charged off to the public treasury, explair 
plausible phrases, and nobody experiences an} 
sonal inconvenience. Every scheme of publi¢ 
collective ownership and direction finally cor 
there is no big individual reward for good man 
acute individual penalty for bad managemeni; 
course, it eventually comes to a Bolshevist 

collectivism so demoralizes industry that a wl 
tion suffers acute penalties. 

Compare almost any time the last thirty ye: 
agement of the city of New York, the city of Chii 
city of Philadelphia with the management of 
national bank in each city. If the banks had 
the cities were some severe personal penalties 
resulted. The penalties for bad management: 
affairs were diffused among a great number of 
individual was very sensible of them. The b 
immediately rewards good management; i 
punishes bad management. No better sche 
discovery and development of good managen 
devised. 

There is a real struggle throughout the 0 
with many echoes here—over the final di 
management of industry. The nub of it is 5 
managers of industry shall be chosen by stoel 
the public—meaning the political government 
body of workmen employed in the industry; 
jointly by the government and the workmen, 
just now it rages round nationalization of coa 
railroads. An American phase develops in the 
the railroad brotherhoods that the Governme 
railroads and let the employees elect the m 
or elect jointly with the Government. This is 
very different from consulting with labor, givir 
representation and a full say as to hours, wa 
that. It is not a capital-and-labor partnershiy 
a capital-and-labor settlement. It is the elit 
capital altogether as an active force in industry. 
it is socialism as the antithesis of capitalism. 

Inevitably, we believe, it means less capable r 
and lower industrial efficiency, when the need is 
efficiency. True, capital’s motive is selfish. Its 
But by and large it can realize that selfish end o1 
capable management and ever-increasing efficie 
acquired a large experience in industrial mana, 
in picking capable managers. We see no reasor 
that labor would be particularly less selfish tk 
It never has been that we know of. It would se 
capital seeks profit. And capital’s selfishness 
amenable to public control. Ways and means 
ing it have been devised. It is weak in politic: 
spite of all that foolish and frothy persons say 
trary. The Government has no trouble, for ¢ 
limiting freight rates. Limiting wages in li 
would be a much more difficult undertaking. 

Capable management is the first need. The 
scheme is the best method of getting it. 


Why? 


HE United States Government, you know, 

the great owner and operator of merchant 
the world. The other day the President appoi 
director general of the Government’s shippi 
Whereupon the Journal of Commerce, wh 
special attention to shipping affairs, rather 
out its reporters to ask shipping men and m 
in touch with merchant-marine affairs fi 
pointment impressed them. The answers wel 
uniform to this effect: 

“We don’t know anything about him. We 
he is a distinguished lawyer; but what he maj 
shipping, what ideas he may have on that : 
policies he may be expected to pursue, 4 
Greek to us.’ 

But one man, long successfully engaged 
merchant ships, did express a mild wonder W 
dent had not picked a man with some practit 
of the huge interest he was called upon to a¢ 

Possibly that idea occurred to the Preside 
possibly it did not occur to him at all. There 
the atmosphere of Washington, nothing in 
procedure, to suggest such an idea. It has 
accepted notion that in administering go 
practical experience is superfluous. Judgi 
rience so far, as long as the Government 
ping interest it will be directed by a succe 
editors, college professors, dramatists, clerg 
that huge interest is well managed or il 
Government has very little to gain or to 
charged up to the treasury, and whether 
figures or eight is a mere bookkeeping detal l. 

Doubtless the new head of the Shipping Be 
an excellent head for government purpost 
put in charge of a big shipping interest tl 
competition with other shipping interests we 
competitors would not be seriously alarme 
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rious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Alice Duer Miller 


to go out driving, and knows how to 
‘i but hates to. She cares nothing 
jl of exercise except swimming. She 
te at working than almost any writer 
[-he part she is doing gets 
‘e at once stops and 
ay; and when her 
i has untangled 
1 goes ahead. 
e think of all 
ter things: 
Jir minds 
3» knows 
uintrate. 
jie was 
enath- 
n| She 
 hur- 
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jis to, 
‘orks 
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¢¢ mis- 
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has to 

“even re- 
ilzs; but 
ayshemes are 
x out before 
cwn to write 
ishinking of them 
tnce is her tensest 
1; what takes the most 
ni\he other hand, as they are usually 
hnes, they give her a good deal of fun. 
l.ves her desk she doesn’t stop to rest 
jhe is as strong as a horse. She has 
ajointments and affairs to attend to 
rind agents to see. She also has other 
ung the suffrage campaigns in New 
fas one of the leaders, and worked 
it, and kept up her writing besides. 
pplic-spirited woman, but she is dis- 
t¢nined to make money too. 
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| fanley Lee (an Autobiography) 


Rif thought on looking over some pic- 
(g.s. 1. to pick out the kind of informal 
| or by THE Post was to send in a 


picture—a highly informal, hopelessly 
confidential picture of Gerald Stanley 
Lee in his crib. 

It seemed to me as I looked over the 
little pile and suddenly came on it, that 
this picture was really much more like 

me, more representative—hungry 
look and milk bottle and all— 
that it summed up more the 
real spirit of my life thar 
all of the nice regular 
frozen-over ones I’ve 
hadsince, puttogether. 
But the picture 
was taken in the 
sixty somethings, 
and I felt that in 
the case of the 
readers of THD 

SATURDAY EVE- 

NING Post their 
interest in me 
really wouldn’t 
hold out as far 
back as that. Sol 
have given up— 
after one more long- 
ing look—the more 
expressive, more hon- 
est picture and am 
sending you this foggy, 
leggy one instead. But 
my real soul—I want people 


PHOTO BY ROCHLITZ STUDIO, to realize—my hungry, milk- 


bottle soul sitting in the Crib of 
the Universe right out in the middle 
of Space and Time and just taking 
the whole show in—was in the earlier 
picture! 
I suppose anybody familiar with 
my works who heard that an editor 
(Concluded on Page 61) 


Rita Weiman (An Autobiography) 


F MY father or best pal or oldest friend could be 

permitted to write this biography, I know the result 
would fill me with delight. But since mine is the 
responsibility, there’s nothing to do but tell the truth. 

I was born in Philadelphia in—no, on the whole, I 
won’t give the year. Not that I’d object in any way to 
publishing it now, but in ten years from now someone 
who knows me might be glancing through this particu- 
lar issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. And by 
that time, I’d rather not. But the date is February 
twenty-third, and I don’t believe I’m anything my 
horoscope predicted. 

In the Class Prophecy at the Friends’ Central School 
from which I was graduated a stage career was 
selected for me. The fact that I was one of the editors 
of our school paper meant nothing to the class 
prophet. Which proves ‘conclusively }the sort of 
work I must have been doing as an editor. She thought 

(Concluded on Page 61) 


Kenneth L. Roberts (An Autobiography) 


OST short autobiographies, I notice, start by telling 

where the subject was born. I don’t know why 
this is done, unless it be for the purpose of proving that 
the subject isn’t afraid of arrest if he reveals his where- 
abouts to the police officials of the locality where he 
passed his early days. At any rate, it appears to be an 
autobiographical convention; and since I am conven- 
tional I shall follow the regular procedure. I was born 
in Kennebunk, Maine. Even though I am a compara- 
tively young man, summer visitors are frequently 
taken to see the house in which I was born. Unfortu- 
nately, they are not taken to see it because I was born 
in it, but because the barn of the house in which I 
was born has a large elm tree growing out through the 
roof. Yes, sir! An ellum tree two feet thick! And 
growing right smack out through the shingles! Gosh! 
Not to say Gosh all Hemlock! 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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that the directing power of the universe, which 

marks each oil drop’s fall, did not overlook 
Frankie Becker, nor fail to grant his one supreme whole- 
souled wish. When they see what heed was given the 
prayer—for it did amount to a prayer—of that remarkable 
youth they may feel more confident that theirs will be 
answered too. And should their gratification be long 
delayed or withheld because they are less worthy than he, 
they may at least rejoice in the fullness of the reward 
granted Frankie, who was younger and hence could appre- 
ciate it more. 

Those drivers living in the city of St. Louis will have an 
advantage over others who read of this matter. They will 
share a secret. They will know where the Day-Nite tire 
agency is. The address, 4547 Delmar Avenue, will recall to 
them a wide motor-smoked street and a sign-beplastered 
building with an awning. They will remember the sidewalk 
before this building, littered with worn-out automobile 
tires, air lines, lug wrenches, spring irons and mallets. 
They will even recall, perhaps, a bench beneath the awning 
with several small dusty-hued mortals seated upon it. 

There the secret ends. The rest is a matter of history, 
now made public, I believe, for the first time. Frankie, or 
more frankly, Franklin Becker, was, at the time of his sub- 
lime wish, one of the dusty figures on the bench. Even 
to-day he sits there. He and the others are those grimy 
magicians known to the world as tire jockeys. When a 
saddened king of the road comes limping up to the Day- 
Nite agency with a flat left rear one of the boys will dart at 
it, whip off the flat, mount the spare, replace the blown-out 
tire with a new one and send the king of the road on its way 
in the same length of time that you and I, who are not 
magicians, would use for rolling up our sleeves. 

Or perhaps the tragedy occurs afar, within the bound- 
aries of that region designated on the road map as St. 
Louis County. A once-gleeful motorist hears the repeated 
thud and feels the racking jar that brings dumb misery to a 
driver’s heart. The doubtful one has blown out at last; or 
it may be the doubtful one is holding and the new puncture- 
proof has picked up a nail. 

The motorist comes to.a stop at the first point that offers 
access to a telephone. He demands audience of the Day- 
Nite agency and gets the ear of the sympathetic manager. 
Then he returns to his car, morosely jacks up the necessary 
wheel and seats himself on the footboard, assuaging him- 
self with a fresh cigar. 

Soon the dejected watcher sees something on a distant 
hilltop. It is a small black spot closely pursued by a great 
cloud of dust. Eventually this resolves itself into a fast- 
going flivver with something between a semicolon and a 
cricket at the wheel. Within two minutes the flivver is at 
hand. It comes to a stop with a wrench that causes it to 
tremble furiously in all its driven numbers. The god who 
descends from this machine is, likely, Frank Becker 
himself. 

He is grinning impudently. He is dirty from his chalk- 
sifted shoes to his grease-and-mud-stiffened cap. But, even 
as hundreds of cockney-speaking reciters have conceded 
the palm to Gunga Din—so is the waiting motorist willing 
to acknowledge that Frank is the better man. When he 
has knocked the flat off and knocked on the spare and 
repaired the flat and put it on the left front and shifted the 
left front to the spare rack—all in less than thirty min- 
utes—the motorist is certain of his own inferiority. 

Now that we know the function in this world of a tire 
jockey and know—or should know—that Frank Becker 
was an exceptionally good one, it is time to return to that 
smooth-worn bench before the Day-Nite agency and let 
history repeat itself. 

Frank sat there that afternoon with his countenance 
screwed up in pain. He was wishing for something, it will 
be recalled—wanting something; and when a boy wants 
anything he hurts all over from the intensity of it. His 
eyes were fixed upon a fast-disappearing red object far 
down the street and his lips moved to delirious mutterings 
as he watched its progress. 

“‘Looka th’ rube,” derided Frank. ‘‘Looka! Looka! 
Puts his hand out in the middle of the block. Got his 
wheels sliding right now! He ought to be pushing a baby 
carriage rather’n riding a car like that! Back to Illinoy, you 
big boob, and practice!’ ; 

The italics are furnished as an editorial indication of the 
Becker method of syncopated prose. Frank is eternally 
putting his accents where users of White House English 
would least expect them. 

His derision was born of envy, for the red object was a 
Blitz speedster and it was nothing more nor less than a 
Blitz that Frank was aching for. The driver in question 
was the subject. of outright libel. He was in fact a most 
peaceable city man who operated his car with all the san- 
ity and care at his command. His standards simply did not 
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agree with Frank’s. 
tempt for any man who, having achieved the ownership of 
a Blitz, did not make her roll as only a Blitz can roll when 
you step on her. 

This was no passing fancy of Frank’s. He had wanted a 
Blitz intensely for longer than he could remember—ever 
since new models came out three months previously. 
Before that he had wanted a car—just a car—an eight- 
cylinder Parallax chummy preferred—but really any old 
kind of a car. The ache had been bad enough then, but 
now it was worse, for good Queen Blitz ruled his heart and 
demanded all his loyalty. 

He imagined himself at her wheel, with the cutout open, 
listening to the thunder of her ponderous cylinders. He 
allowed his left foot to rise gently, easing in the clutch. 
He conceived her roaring beneath him as he hummed her 
in second speed. Crash! He was in high, and the Blitz, 
trembling slightly, was getting her paws firm on the 
asphalt and her ears laid back, like a red jack rabbit. 

“Oh, look at the old Thomas!” cried an irritating voice 
from the world of realities. 

Crash again! 

Frank was back upon the tire jockeys’ bench, where 
conversation fell in ceaseless play, forced to acknowledge 
the owner of the irritating voice, who was known as the 
Dutchman. Farther along was Ciphers Jackson; and 
farther still, Bolony. Frank, like the others, was just a 
boy, eighteen years or so of age. All were miles, years and 
thousands of dollars distant from red Blitzes. Grunting in 
reply to the Dutchman, Frank dismissed the old Thomas 
from his mind and appealed to the powers that be with 
frantic fervor. 

“*Ain’t I ever gonna get one?’ he murmured. 
you gonna let me even drive one?”’ 

This last inspired a new line of thought. 

‘Jus’ let me drive one once! Just once!” he begged. 

This, my readers, was a prayer, though both the church 
and Frank would scorn to recognize it as such. When 
Frank had finished it he settled back, satisfied that anyone 
who put so definite a request should receive some consid- 
eration. Suddenly, however, he leaned forward and added 
a hasty afterthought. 

‘“Wide open!” he explained. ‘‘Lemme drive her where 
I can open her up!” . 

That was all. Frank had made his bargain with the 
Almighty and was content to abide by it. He put the Blitz 
out of mind for a time and devoted himself to affairs on 
the bench. With the others he commented on passing cars, 
consumed part of a pie and half a can of coffee. Pie and 
coffee, I should explain, are a most important item in the 
tire jockey’s equipment; almost as important as dirt. 
When he shows up in the morning he is hopelessly clean 
and unfit for work and is hungry with the hunger of one who 
has merely breakfasted and has had nothing since. From 
the moment he adjusts his coveralls he begins to acquire 
pie, coffee and dirt impartially until he is himself again. 

An hour or two passed, while the jovial Authorities 
arranged matters for Frank’s big day. He shot a service 
call in the park a few blocks away, and returning to the 
agency helped the Dutchman put a full set of oversize tires 
on a new Block Light Six. The end of the hour found him 
eating his half of a brick of ice cream under the awning. 
The Dutchman was the owner of the other half. Both 
Jackson and Bolony were out on service calls. Observe 
how neatly that part of it had been attended to, for Frank 
was by now the only driver present. The Dutchman, who 
was in disgrace for turning his flivver over two days 
before, was not to be trusted with a car. Frank was ready, 
then, and awaiting the call of opportunity. 

Meanwhile, down in the city certain stirring events had 
taken place which were closely connected with the fulfill- 
ment of Frank’s wish, though I would be sorry to imply 
that they were the direct outcome of it. A policeman 
named Frank McGinnis while nearing a gasoline-filling 
station on his beat observed an automobile in the station 
which, he suspected, was a stolen car. Consultation of a 
memorandum convinced him of it. He entered the filling 
station and accosted the driver, who, cornered and caught 
red-handed, suddenly drew a revolver and shot the officer. 

Patrolman McGinnis, though mortally wounded, man- 
aged to get the station house on the wire and give the 
alarm. He had been shot by Eddy Morris, the youngest 
of the Morris brothers. This in fact was the beginning of 
the brief reign of terror of the gang of automobile thieves 
and bandits known as the Morris brothers, which fortun- 
ately failed to gain the eminence or the success of its old- 
time Missouri prototype—the James gang. 

Within half an hour plain-clothes men and patrolmen 
were closing in on the little frame house near the city limits 
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Frank could hold nothing but con-. 


occupied by Louis, Oro and Eddy \ 
were too late. Another officer, Ted Ke 
ceived the first alarm and had gone on 
hope of fame, to make the arrest alone. High 
fresh on the floor of the shed behind Morris’, a 
told of a pistol shot and a hurried flight of t} 
in a touring car with a muffled heap in the to. 

Immediately the Morris brothers leaped 
neighborhood suspicion—of a few roundsmen- 
state wide prominence in police circles. Teler 
to ring in distant villages, huge high-powere 
to circulate. The city marshal of St. Chark 
polished his badge and swore in four special d 
sheriff at Clayton warned his motor-cyele 1 
speed cops. The chiefs in Kansas City, Mexi 
shall went on watch. 

For, by the best of good fortune, the work 
cut out for the police. The Morris brothers 
break for Illinois and cross the Mississippi b 
closely watched bridges and ferries or they mi 
into Missouri. To get good roads they must | 
St. Charles or Webster or Clayton or any ¢ 
small towns on the main thoroughfares. Thi 
police knew, be their most probable course, 
would certainly change machines at the first , 

This was the state of affairs, then, at the 
hours or so. The net was down. The police, 
eager, were on the alert. Somewhere three des 
faced men were skimming the roadway, pistols 
the lookout for an unguarded car that could b 
used in place of the now well-known vehicle 
them. 

The city, as yet unaware of the double t 
tranquil. Delmar Avenue was smoky and mot 
usual. Frank sat with the Dutchman, shifting 
ably in the heat and planning his immedia 
action in the event he should go home that | 
find that his father had become a millionaire. 

“Frankie,” his father was saying, “you beer 
while we were poor, and now I want you shoul 
ever you want. What can I get for you?” 

‘‘Well,’”’ said Frank to his old man, ‘‘the 
thing I want. It ain’t much but it’s all I want 

““What’s that?” asked his father. 

The telephone rang inside the shop. Art, t 
could be heard answering it. After a brief « 
relative to the price of a thirty-five by four a 
non-skid, quick-detachable second, he wa 
announce that it could be delivered at once. 
Frank rose from the bench. 

“That means me,” he yawned. ‘Here I am 

Art laughed. : 

“Four miles out of Clayton on the Lake roa¢ 
of the telephone. 

Frank uttered a dismal howl. 

‘““Why don’t you say San Francisco?” he 
“Don’t mind me!” 

Art, leaving the telephone, approached | 
memorandum. 

“Get one of those Long-Life, thirty-five 
one-half Q. D’s and get started,’”’ he command 
take a tube along too. And hurry!” 

This last was not necessary. When Frank ¥ 
car he hurried without telling—and a great de: 
was good for the peace of mind of other driver: 
tered. His travels were marked by the consta 
the equally constant stream of profanity that p 
Of course nobody who saw him or dodged him! 
anything more than one of those damned ser 
They didn’t realize his potentialities. | 

In due time Frank jerked the red-and-ye 
service wagon back on its haunches beside a 
four miles out on the Lake road. It was a bran 
Quick Six. There were two men with it—onet 
waiting beside it, and the other a little humpé 


of the youngster. “Hustle up, kid, and let’ 
“You tell it,” cried Frank impudently. 
didn’t you find some place a long ways ou 
breakdown?” q 
The wheel was already up on the jack. Fran 
car in to the roadside and descended, socke! 
hand, to loosen the lugs. 
““They’re all loose,” said the tall man, 
jointedly and seemed surprised when words 
7em while I was waiting. Slip the new one 
Frank lifted the tire and rim to the sh 
disposed himself, mallet and screw driv 
sharp attack on a quick-detachable rim. T 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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- Tomato sauce that only 
Campbell’s make! 


It is the tomato sauce which gives these beans their 
delicious and exclusive flavor. Hand picked beans of 
best quality are slow-cooked with just the right 
quantity of this tomato sauce to render them tender 
and thoroughly digestible. Only in Campbell’s Pork 
and Beans are you able to get this full-flavored tomato 
sauce, as delightful to the taste as it is stimulating 
and helpful to the digestion. Keep a supply on hand. 


One size 15c a Can One kind 


| Except west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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One:Man Street Cars 


\ i ) HEN thewar started, the problem 
of our electric street railways was 
already a matter of national con- 
cern. Now that we have again returned 
to days of peace we find that—like time 
and tide—the question of what to do 
with our city railways is still with us. 
Unless some of the uncertainty isremoved 
and action is substituted for inaction 
the whole matter will come to a tragic 
end. Truth and oil always come to the 
surface. Americans at last are commenc- 
ing to understand that the outcry of the 
nation’s electric railway corporations is 
not a false alarm. But have we grasped 
the real facts in time? Saving comes too 
late when you get to the bottom. Many 
public utilities are already on the rocks. 
Strange as it may seem, the Javerage 
citizen appears to believe that because 
he owns no public-utility securities he 
need not be concerned about the success 
or failure of these corporations. But as 
a matter of fact we are all interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the welfare of the 
electric carriers. Last year the banks of 
the United States owned approximately 
$400,000,000 worth of public-utility 
bonds. Our insurance companies also 
hold thousands of such bonds, and in 
New York State alone the public has in- 
vested one and a quarter billion dollars 
in electric-railway securities. All this 
goes to prove that the majority of us are sure to share 
the misfortunes of the utility companies, whether or not 
we are direct stockholders. Last year twenty-three 
electric roads suffered foreclosure sales and twenty-nine 
other companies operating over twenty-one hundred miles 
of tracks went into the hands of receivers. In addi- 
tion, four hundred and ninety-eight miles of tracks 
were abandoned and practically no new lines were 
built. Prices of materials have advanced so largely that, 
notwithstanding record gross revenues, most roads have 
continued to show a decreasing net income. This has caused 
the securities of electric-street railways to sell so low that 
the companies have found it almost impossible to arrange 
urgent long-term financing. Wages all over the country 
have been increased, and though fares have been raised in 
four hundred and eight cities these latter increases have 
not been sufficient to meet the enlarged expenses. Many 
wage commissions seem to have overlooked the fact that 
nearly one-half of the gross oper- 
ating expenses of a street rail- 
way consists of direct labor 
costs. 

So long as we fill our legisla- 
tive halls with men who possess 
political intelligence instead of 
a business and economic under- 
standing, we need not expect to 
see cost of production and cost 
of service laid down as a basis 
for wages and prices. Economic 
fallacies will prevail just so long 
as our laws are enacted by peo- 
ple who have neither experience 
nor training in the development 
and operation of the nation’s 
industries. We may be a democ- 
racy, but at certain times and 
in special ways we surely fail to 
function as such. 

The electric railway people 
themselves are proving their 
worth in an emergency. Hay- 
ing lost hope of any early solu- 
tion of the present critical 
problem they have concentrated 
their mechanical genius on plans 
to effect economies. One im- 
provement that promises well 
is the one-man safety car. A 
number of these automatic cars 
have been tested and found fea- 
sible in cities up to 400,000 pop- 
ulation and with a car interval 
of thirty-five to forty seconds. 
They seat from twenty-nine to 
thirty-five passengers each and 
have about three-fourths the 
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The New One:Man Safety Street Car Operating in a Connecticut Town 
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The One:Man Safety Car in a Florida City 


capacity of the ordinary two-man cars now used. In 
practice the companies operate thirty to fifty per cent 
more of these cars than of the larger units, so that the 
greater frequency of service offsets the smaller number of 
seats. In fact, reports from one Western city where these 
cars are now being used show that the company’s seating 
capacity has been materially increased with but two- 
thirds of the number of platform men formerly required. 
The new car weighs less than four hundred pounds per 
seat, whereas the old cars weighed seven to twelve hundred 
pounds per seat. This saving in weight means a large re- 
duction in the coal consumption. Most of these cars also 
have antifriction bearings, which effect a still further say- 
ing of power. 

In the matter of safety the one-man car is a marvel of 
ingenuity. The doors will not open until the car has come 
to a full stop and the car cannot start until the doors are 
again closed. If the man operating the car lets go of the 


controller handle the power 
the brakes apply instantar 
the tracks are sanded. One, 
operating ten hours will say; 
hundred door operations thrc 
of their air equipment, wh 
the doors to be opened or 
one movement. All operatic 
centrated, which does away 
signal and fare-register cord, 

Investigations show that 
man safety cars make faste 
than the old-style two-man 
analyst figures that the ado 
new cars in all of our towns u 
population would save the 
tween twenty-five thousand 
thousand men. In a Georg 
man service was installed sey 
ago. It has been found th 
here operating make the ro 
thirty-six minutes instead of 
use three pounds of coal a x 
of almost seven. Actually 
now consumed to run ¢ars e 
minutes than was used wh 
type cars were run every t 
utes. This greatly improve 
given with nine men instea¢ 
Out in Iowa one city has ¢ 
further and has installed — 
cars, and the reports indica 
women are giving satisfactor 

When we consider that th 
man cars are not only proyid 
safety to passengers but are materially reducin 
operating expenses the problem of the public+ 
panies in our moderate-sized cities becomes less 
A six-car line may be changed to a nine-car line 
crease in the number of seats from two hundre 
to two hundred and sixty-one. A nine-minu 
may be substituted for the old fifteen-minute 
the change will save the electric railway compa 
mately ten thousand dollars a year. But notw 
this improved outlook brought about by inven 
the horizon of the nation’s larger street-car 
does not show the rosy sky of a fair to-morroy 


Reducing Gasoline Cosi 


Be average motorist is quick to grasp every 
is designed to cut down the expenses of — 
operation, but in the matter of greatest impo 
purchase of fuel to1 
chine, he exhibits a] 
and caution that m: 
other watchfulness aj 
what ludicrous. We 
ashamed to display 
anxiety on the quest 
chanical efficiency b 
on any public show 
proper desire to pra 
omy. The autome 
has ceased to exercis 
influence over most p 
usual motorist mani 
the same degree of 
was shown by the f 
said to the cart whe 
a dust we kicked up. 

When a fellow is bi 
line for twenty-five 
cents a gallon there} 
self-respect in the er 
of reasonable caution. 
age hose in use of 
measuring pumps 1S 
inch internal diameti 
hose ten feet long W 
ninety-four cubicin¢l 
line, or four-tenths 0 
If the motorist who 
gasoline fails to dral 
into his car and one- 
hose remains filled wit 
line he should have hi 
is approximately 5.7' 
the gasoline costs tw 
cents a gallon. Inn 
the hose that is us 
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With SyAGG ARp Studs 


HE Staggard Studs of Republic Tires are a 
really scientific, and most effective, safeguard 
against skidding. 


They are also an actual protection to the tire itself. 


Perhaps you have noticed that the long, oval studs 
have rounded edges. 


Those rounded. edges make it impossible for the tread 
to pick up small edged stones, or sharp bits of gravel. 


One small stone, picked up in a tread, grinds its way 
in, to work havoc with a perfectly good tire. 


The Staggard Studs, with rounded edges, permit no 
lodgement of mud or gravel. 


The extraordinary toughness of Prodium rubber offers 
great resistance to road cuts. 


That is one of the reasons why Republic Tires do 
last longer. 


But this toughness is made still more effective by the 
scientific design of the Staggard Tread. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube, havea reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
retailers is 114 inches in di- 
ameter, and as a consequence 
the automobilist may lose as 
much as half a gallon of 
gasoline on a single purchase. 
About ten thousand gasoline 
pumps are operating every 
day in New York City alone, 
so it is evident that better 
care would produce a saving 
of worth-while proportions. 

In some garages and gaso- 
line stations the dealers often 
use a hose that is twenty and 
even thirty feet long. Fre- 
quently the pump is located 
inside the building and a hose 
is used that extends from the 
pump across the pavement 
and out into theroad. Again 
it is not uncommon to see a 
pump located practically on 
the street level, in which case 
it is impossible for the pur- 
chaser to procure a full deliv- 
ery. The proper arrangement 
is to have the pump at such 
an elevation that the hose 
leading to theautomobile tank 
will in all parts slope down- 
ward. This eliminates the 
danger of incomplete drainage 
of the liquid. 

The modern wheeled tank is not a bad innovation, 
especially in crowded locations. Its use does away with the 
necessity of maneuvering the motor car into a difficult 
position. One of the chief advantages of these tanks is 
their ability to deliver a full first gallon after a period of 
disuse. In the case of a stationary pump it is often neces- 
sary partly to refill the long suction pipe before it is pos- 
sible to get any discharge at the outlet end of the hose. The 
person who makes the first purchase in the morning 
frequently suffers a loss on this account. For this reason 
and because there are several other causes for short deliv- 
ery on the first discharge it is no more than right that the 
owner of the pump should discharge the first cylinderful, 
after the pump has stood idle for several hours, into a can 
from which it may be returned to the storage tank. 

Where gasoline shortages occur the dealer is by no means 
always dishonest. Most frequently it is a case of pure 
ignorance and indifference on the part of both the buyer 
and the seller. There are instances, however, where delib- 
erate fraud is practiced. Some retailers using the piston 
type of pump cheat their customers by short-stroking. 
This is done by failing to bring the piston to the end of its 
stroke. The result is practically the same as when a grocer 
in measuring for a delivery does not completely empty a 
can. The manufacturers of piston pumps can easily add 
a mechanism that will do away with such dishonesty. 
Some have already done so. However, 
when such methods of short measure are 
practiced at filling stations the only safe- 
guard against the deception is the vigi- 
lance of the buyer. 

There are various other questionable 
practices that have been discovered in con- 
nection with thesale of gasoline. Most of 
them, however, are too complicated to 
discuss in brief. That the subject is one 
of importance is proved by investigations 
of Dr. F. J. Schlink, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, who found that of a 
large number of measuring systems chosen 
at random and tested seventy per cent 
had errors in excess of the tolerance allow- 
able. He showed further that of the 
faulty pumps eight out of every ten gave 
deliveries that were deficient. Surely, here 
is a problem for correction. 


Underpaid Teachers 


O PROFESSION in America is so 

near the danger rocks as that of 
teaching. This class of workers in recent 
years has received very little of honor and 
far less of pay. The manual worker in al- 
most any industry at present is drawing 
higher wages than are given to the major- 
ity of the country’s school-teachers. 
Throughout many states the average 
monthly salary of teachers is less than 
$50. In many communities the high- 
school principal receives less than $900 
annually. Is it any wonder that there are 
now 52,000 vacancies in the teaching 
forces of the nation’s schools? Isit difficult 
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A Vegetable Cellar in Minnesota 


to understand why the teaching ranks are being filled 
more and more with material of inferior caliber? 

There are approximately three-quarters of a million 
teachers in America, and the average yearly salary of the 
entire profession is but $630. The training of 7,500,000 
boys and girls is being intrusted to these underpaid 
educators, thousands of whom did not themselves advance 
beyond the grammar grade. 

Unless this situation is speedily remedied there is reason 
to expect that the future citizens of America will start their 
business life poorly equipped to battle for the ideals that 
humanity is now aiming to attain. Ignorance is fertile 
ground for those disturbing elements that preach anarchy 
and revolution. It is not possible for men and women to 
imbue the youth of America with the glories of our unpar- 
alleled democracy when these same men and women are 
losing in their hard fight to maintain a clean and healthy 
existence. 


Preventing Spoilage 


HEN perishable farm products were abundant and 
relatively cheap a few years ago very little attention 
was given to the wastage that occurred each year from fruits 
and vegetables spoiling before being marketed and con- 
sumed. Such losses were accepted as a matter of course. 
But high prices and a scarcity of supplies have changed all 


Showing the Difference Between Potatoes Improperly and Property Kept 
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of bacteria and molds. It is a fact, how 
fruits and vegetables, with the exception 
and onions, require a fairly high humidity, © 

A further requisite to a favorable outcon 
products be properly handled before they 
storage. They must be laid away at the pi 
maturity and must be of satisfactory soundn 
tainers used in storing the produce should 
substantial, and each box or crate should be; 
there is a free circulation of air round it. 

As an example of the care that is necessary 
food products let us devote a minute to sever 
common articles. Take apples, for instance. 
be fully grown and colored. If they are - 
they reached this stage on the trees or 
storage, they have passed their prime con¢ 
spoil quickly. They should be handled care 
being bruised or punctured. Onions sho 
ened and cured in the field on trays before: 
They should be hard and free from loose sk 
with cabbages; they also should be solid anc 
injuries caused by insects. All loose leaves 
moved from them. The heads should be pla 
deep on slatted shelves. In the storing of ¢ 
less methods mean large waste. They should 
free from frost, sunburn, second growth, cu 
other diseases. Potatoes sho 
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The foregoing hints are n 
the idea that they form a: 
valuable guide to the prob! 
perishables. But they | ‘ 
the question i is one requirll 
if the plan is to have a § 
come. Owners of large § 
houses have expensive in 
employ methods that are § 
last extreme. Such concert 
themselves of all the in 
cumulated through years 
and research. With thet 
business, and serious loss 
controlled. The principal fi 
tion and improvement ther 
the small independent farmgé 
holder, and above all the 
town where community g: 
come an established practi 
war thousands of dollars’ 
tables were raised by 
various companies, and m 
was lost through a lack of 
ities. It was to remedy ” 
the community cellar we 
put into use in a number 
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Copyright 1919 
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zaar. In an age of bazaars it stands out as 

the one bright spot. Just what it aimed 
to accomplish for the Hottentots is not so clear, 
but it was something terribly important, and the 
bazaar management took in almost as much money as it 
spent, so that it was a tremendous success. 

In special features it outdid every other similar function. 
There was the Hottentot exhibit, in which a whole village 
was presented almost in puris naturalibus to the wondering 
eyes of crowded audiences. There were Hottentot movies 
showing the creatures in their native jungles, or heaths— 
“natural habitat” is the correct phrase; and incidentally 
one made a point of talking of the kraal, not the village. 
Some of these heaths, or jungles, boreastriking resemblance 
to certain outlying districts of New Jersey, but no matter. 
There were booths where bambi bambi, the great Hotten- 
tot drink, was served by prominent actresses—that is, the 
programs said they were prominent. They were certainly 
much more prominent after the bazaar than they had been 
before. There were platforms where selections of Hottentot 
poetry in the famous click-click dialect were recited and 
even declaimed by equally prominent actors. There was 
the raised stage in the central hall, where nightly, amid 
scenes of tremendous enthusiasm, Nbala Bobo, the Hot- 
tentot chieftain, danced the Kikiriki, the sacred dance of 
the Bobo tribe. In the daytime Nbala Bobo swept the 
front steps and wore a cap marked Janitor, but that is 
really of no consequence. 

There were more pretty girls—ah, now we are coming 
to it !— selling useless things than had ever graced a bazaar 
before. That was probably the ultimate reason for its 
success. And among them all there was none more en- 
chanting, more captivating, more utterly soothing to the 
eye than Miss Janet Forbes. She shone in that galaxy 
like a sun, and like a sun she had that bazaar revolv- 
ing round her in rings with astronomical regularity. She 


J zsat. Tn remembers the Hottentot Ba- 
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should really have been likened to a constellation, because 
then one might have said that she was the Great Bear of 
that bazaar. 

All that is well-known facts. What is not so well known 
is that Philip Baxter helped swell the revolving rings round 
her. Philip Baxter was an awfully nice person, not too 
wealthy and not too poor, pleasant of face and courtly of 
manner. In college he had been very well known as Dandy 
Baxter. In New York he was not known at all. 

Now Philip went twenty-six times to the Hottentot 
Bazaar, which means an initial outlay of thirteen dollars, 
to say nothing of twenty-six Hottentot buttons, and 
twenty-six glasses of bambi bambi—fortunately quite 
tasteless—and twenty-six other things from each of the 
hundred and fifty young ladies who were so ubiquitously 
and industriously present. And twenty-five times out of 
the twenty-six Philip went solely for the purpose of seeing 
Miss Janet Forbes. This may seem at first sight to be 
criminal extravagance, but Miss Janet Forbes was such as 
to inspire extravagance in every form. Not that Philip 
ever got beyond the point of seeing her. Early or late there 
was always a throng round her, and speech with her was a 
gift for the high gods to bestow, and the high gods were 
too busy sampling bambi bambi to pay any attention 
to Philip. 

Nor was it vouchsafed to Philip to discover any among 
his slender acquaintance who had the good fortune of 
knowing Miss Janet Forbes. Her name remained a fasci- 
nating mystery, and her features did not appear in the 
rotogravure sections of any of the Sunday papers. Silent 
adoration, therefore, was the extent of Philip’s dealings 
with that beautiful and gracious lady. 


POST 


BENSON 


And then came the eventful o¢j 
twenty-seventh visit—the closing 1} 
the-now historic Hottentot Bazaar, | 
hours and Miss Janet Forbes woy 
antly and irrevocably from his ken, 
Baxter to himself. On this last occasion he, 
friend, a certain Buck of his college days, whi 
him. Their wanderings led them to the centr} 
bazaar. This was ordinarily the spot where } 
gave his performance, and one seldom freque; 
Janet Forbes. Philip would have hurried ; 
friend held back. 
“Say, what’s your hurry?” he complained. ' 
and see what’s being pulled off here.” 
Philip impatiently allowed himself to be ¢ 
place of the sacred dance of the Bobos there’ 
something special afoot. There was a large 
stage which announced that the last oppi 
come. Philip read it without enthusiasm 
nothing to him. All he knew was that the last 
had come to see his beautiful lady of the baz 
was enough for him. y 
“Oh, come on, Buck,” he said. “This isn 
‘“’Tis too,” insisted Buck. “Big dope. 
this. Look, they’re selling chances on a week 
Paddington Browne’s.” % 
“Selling chances on a what?” asked Philig 
“On a week-end,” Buck repeated. ‘See up’ 
ner of this lottery will be entitled to spend a 
the guest of Mrs. Paddington Browne at her 
Seaport, Long Island’? That’s some lottery 
this is a bear of a bazaar. Mrs. Paddington! 
but you wouldn’t know, of course.” +5 
So the poster said. Well, well, Philip had’ 
Mrs. Paddington Browne might be, and ear 
was trying to decide where he would be most 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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i Mechanically-minded men, and Now, however, these aims are to 
+ men of humanitarianimpulse, from be realized, and in due time the 
ve. all over the world, have come to Cadillac will be housed in works 
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casket, they found in the Cadillac 
buildings, a system of human con- 
trol over mechanical mediums, 
almost unbelievably close, and 
smooth, and fine. 


They found a truly great factory, 


but still not great enough for the 
dreams, and aims, and ambitions, 


fect plants of their kind in the 
world. 


From time to time, it will be our 
pleasure to tell Cadillac owners of 
the progress of a great work in 
which millions will be expended 
for the persistent betterment of 


Cadillac standards. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
Miss Janet Forbes at this hour. Probably near the Hot- 
tentot movies. He edged away. 

“Hey, wait a minute!” said Buck, holding onto his arm. 
‘““T want to see this show. Someone’s going to make a 
speech.” 

Philip was very much annoyed, but he knew from past 
experience that there was no getting Buck away from some- 
thing in which he thought he was interested, and he hardly 
felt he could leave him there alone. He looked absently at 
the stage. Yes, someone was getting ready to make a 
speech—a short one, he hoped. 

“Say, isn’t she a pippin!’’ Buck whispered joyfully, and 
Philip looked at the speaker, more from force of habit than 
anything else. A pippin! Was she a pippin? Was that 
girl up there a pip Philip nearly jumped 
out of his skin. It was his lady up there! His 
girl of the bazaar! He scowled at Buck, but the 
latter was too busy smiling at the vision to 
notice. Pippin indeed! Would you call an 
angel a pippin? And what the devil did Buck 
think he was doing standing there smiling at. 
her? For that matter what the devil was he 
doing himself standing there smiling at her? 

“Come on,” he said to Buck. ‘‘Let’s get up 
closer and hear what she’s saying.” And he 
pushed his way into the crowd. 

Miss Janet Forbes was making an impromptu 
speech, and finding a great many things to 
laugh at in the course of it. In the first place 
it was too ridiculous her making a 
speech at all before all those people. 

But the lottery manager 
had practically dragged 
her on the stage. 

“Look here,’”’ he had 
said to her, and he knew 
her very well, “do you 
knowyou’re crabbing my 
lottery? How’m I going 
tosell tickets whenyou’re 
doing the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin all over the ba- 
zaar? You’ve got to 
come over to my joint, that’s 
what, and bring your gang 
with you, and tell them what 
a slick proposition this is. 
Come on now!”’ 

And she went. But she was 
still laughing when she got up 
before the crowd, which was the 
best thing she could have done, for 
they all laughed with her. There 
was a mighty pretty girl having 
an awfully good time over some- 
thing. It was contagious. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” she began, ‘“‘and fel- 
low Hottentots!’”’ The crowd roared. ‘I have 
never made a speech before in my life and I guess 
it’s no secret!’’ She laughed again. 

“‘Tsn’t she a peach!’ Buck was chanting. 

““Good nerve,”’ said Philip. ‘‘Listen!’’ 

“T want you all to buy a ticket in this lottery,” 
said Janet. ‘‘You can’t afford to miss it. I’m 
going to buy one. We’re all going to buy one. For 
one dime, ten cents, ladies and gentlemen, each 
one of you will have the chance to spend a week-end at 
the palatial estate of Mrs. Paddington Browne. Don’t 
let the chance go by. When you read the lucky number 
to-morrow morning I don’t want any of you to say, ‘Gee 
I might have won it if I’d only had the nerve!’ You’ve all 
got a dime with you somewhere. Walk home; or borrow 
a nickel from a friend!”’ 

Roars followed this sally and Philip roared as loudly as 
anyone—so loudly in fact that Janet noticed him. He was 
a nice-looking young man, she thought. He seemed to be 
enjoying her speech too. That was really very nice of him. 
She went on: 

“You, Mister Man,” she said, suddenly stooping down, 
“have you got a dime’s worth of nerve?” Accidentally 
or not, she found herself addressing the nice young man, 
and Philip grinned very foolishly at her. The sight of two 
very beautiful eyes very close to his own, and the knowledge 
that she was speaking to him, out of all that throng, made 
him tremble with delight. “‘Be a sport and buy a ticket,” 
this wonderful girl was saying to him. ‘Start them going 
just to help me out, won’t you?”’ 

Philip was radiant with joy. She was appealing to him. 
She needed his help. 

“T’d do anything in the world for you!” he said, and 
Janet jumped up rather suddenly. To her utter exaspera- 
tion she felt that she was blushing. Mercy, what unex- 
pected things nice-looking young men will say! she 
thought. 

“What’s biting you?” exclaimed Buckin hisear. ‘‘ You’re 
not going to buy a ticket! Why, you darn fool, suppose 
you win!” He seemed much amused at the idea. 


, 


“Be a Sport and Buy a Ticket. Start Them 
Going Just to Help Me Out, Won’t You?’’ 
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“‘T never win lotteries,” said Philip; ‘‘and if I do win I 
don’t have to go.” He passed up his dime and drew a 
number, and the laughing crowd followed his example, 
surging up to the edge of the stage. The week-end lottery 
was a great success. 

In the midst of the confusion Miss Janet Forbes made 
her escape. In fact, she executed what might be called a 
strategic retreat. She did not want that nice-looking 
young man to say anything more to her. Certainly she 
did not! Was he still there? He seemed to have gone. 
Bazaars are a bore, thought Miss Janet Forbes, and caught 
herself saying, “I’d do anything in the world for you!” in 
reply to a question put to her by a total stranger. 

The next morning being Sunday, Philip lay in bed 
thinking of the events of the evening before; or rather of 
One event in particular. She had 
spokentohim. That initself seemed 
so extraordinarily fortunate that 
for a while it overshadowed every- 
thing, and Philip was absurdly 
happy for a young man who has not 
yet had his breakfast. Then he 
remembered that after all he was 
just as badly off as ever, 
for even now he did not 
know who she was, and 
he was correspondingly 
depressed. And only 
then did it occur to 
him that there might 
be something about her 
in the papers. Also he 
remembered his break- 
fast. He propelled 


\ 


himself out of bed, through a cold shower, and 
into the front room, where he found Buck in full 
possession of the breakfast table and the Sunday paper. 

“Does it say anything about the bazaar?” Philip 
inquired at once. 

“Ah, there you are,” replied Buck. 
say so!” 

“What does it say?’”’ asked Philip. 
the name?” 

“No, it doesn’t give the name,” Buck informed him, 
“but it tells all about it. I thought you didn’t care.” 

“Never mind about me,” said Philip. ‘Tell me what 
it says.” 

‘‘Well, you’re pretty slick, you are,’”’ commented Buck. 
“Last night you were handing me a line about never win- 
ning lotteries and all that.” | 

““Oh, to hell with the lottery !’’ Philip exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
does it say about her?” 

“Oh,” said Buck, “I get you. Why, it says great in- 
terest was displayed 4 

“Yes, yes. Skip all that,’”’ Philip interrupted. ‘‘ Does it 
give her name?” 

“Sure,” Buck replied. ‘“‘Here, Miss Janet Forbes is 

‘Janet Forbes! Isn’t that a peach of a name?”’ 

“Say, what’s the matter with you?” said Buck. ‘“‘Stop 
raving about that girl’s name. It says a lot more ——” 

“What do I care what it says?’’ Philip demanded. 
“That was all I wanted to know.” 

“Look here, my son,” said Buck, “‘you don’t seem to 
get this at all. There’s a lot more about the lottery. They 
drew the numbers last night.” 


“Well, I should 


“Does it give 


“The lottery?” Philip repeated absent}; 
about it?” 
““See here, you won’t get violent, y 
Buck. “‘You’re acting awfully queer thi 
a pain anywhere?” 
“No, I haven’t got a pain,” said Philip, 
me about that lottery.” 4 
“But I must,” Buck insisted. ‘‘See he 
damn thing. See—Number 1267. That’s 
“What’s that you say?” Philip shouted, j 
lottery! What, that week-end thing? Not’ 
I won’t do it. I—I’ve lost the number, and y 
can’t make me.” f 
“Lost the number, my eye!” laughed Buck} 
she gave it to you! Bet you put it in your wa} 
He sprang up from the table and darted 
room. Philip was annoyed. He had put ther, 
watch as a matter of fact, and what a to-do 
make over it. 
“Yes, you lost it all right,’’ chanted the fet} 
“Right in your watch case. Here’s the little 4 
Yep, that’s the baby, Number 1267. Free 18 
Paddington Browne’s welcoming arms! Ty 
never won lotteries.” 
“T don’t as a rule,” said Philip. “What a} 
do? I won’t go out there.” 
“Now see here 2 
“T will not!” Philip insisted. ‘Fat lot I car} 
Paddington Browne. I loathe Long Island!”! 
“Now wait a minute,” Buck begged. “You 
what you may be passing up. Look, here’s << 
the committee. Shall I open it?” 
“Suit yourself,” said Philip; and Buck di 
began to laugh. 
“Oh, you must listen to this,” he exclaime 
rich. It’s a letter from Mrs. Paddington Bi 
this now: 


““TO THE HOLDER OF THE WINNING NUMBEE 

““Sir or Madam: Mrs. Paddington Brow) 
home on Saturday, the seventeenth of this mo! 
next Saturday—‘ on which) 
be pleased to place her es 
resources at the disposal o} 
and _ to receive him or her 
her home,’—So far so go 
this: 

““Mrs. Paddington Bro 
ious to fulfill her obligat 
Hottentot bazaar in this 
wishes it understood tha 

welcome will be es 
gardless of the visito 
life. It is particularl 
however, that no ch 
or othe 
brought 
costume 
shouldt 
uous, a! 
borhooc 
select 01 
men wil 
frain fr 
tobacco 
gum, ( 
course ( 
Nameo 
other } 
should 
Messrs. 
Wishart 
200 W 
The thr 
train fr 
sylvan 
change 
will be 
port Station. Railroad fe 
upon request.’” 


“Well,” exclaimed P 
ested in spite of himsel 
beat that for impertinence? Say, who is thi 
dington Browne, anyway?” 

“Oh, I’ve heard of them,” Buck explained 
rich; buttons or shoe horns, I forget which. 
bad sort. She’s a perfect fool of course. 1 
being tremendously stylish. You’d better go 
over.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare!” Philip laughed. 
station in life, do you suppose?” . 

“Didn’t know you had one,” said Buck. “N 
Dandy, you can’t miss this. You'll get the 
served up to you on a platinum tray. Oh, y 
got to go! She’s hoping you won’t of course, 
band, whoever you are.” 4 

“By jinks, I’d almost like to,” said Phil 
it’s too ridiculous. I couldn’t do it! Me, PI 
I’d get the everlasting laugh at home.” 

“But you don’t have to go as yourself,” sugs 
‘*See here, you were always pretty good on th 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
college. Can’t you pass yourself off as a hall-room boy? 
Why, it’ll be a circus!” 

“‘Seems sort of a dirty trick,’’ objected Philip. 

“What do you call this?”’ asked Buck, pointing to the 
letter. 

“Gosh, you’re right,” said Philip. “‘You know, I think 
T’ll do it. Hell’s bells, I’m entitled to it, and as long as I 
don’t chew tobacco or wear a Highlander costume I guess 
the lower my station in life in her purblind eyes the hap- 
pier she’ll be!” 

Between them they concocted a suitable missive for 
Messrs. Melchior, Wishart & Melchior, using an assumed 
name and giving Philip himself as reference should the 
legal firm be minded to investigate. And the rest of the 
week Philip spent being coached in his part by Buck, and 
wondering how he was to find Miss Janet Forbes, when the 
name did not appear in the telephone book, suburban or 
otherwise. 

The following Saturday Philip boarded the three-ten 
Pp. M. train for Seaport. He was wearing a ready-made 
check suit with tremendous lapels. There were cuffs on the 
sleeves and flaps to the pockets of the vest. Buck had 
insisted on it. The trousers seemed normal, but the yellow 
shoes with cloth tops and the socks which they covered 
made Philip perspire whenever he thought of them. He 
wore a pink shirt and a curious collar with very long tabs. 
The tie which Buck had provided was an extraordinary 
confection of changeable silk. The overcoat was passable, 
but the last crowning indecency was the hat, a soft one of 
some fuzzy gray material. 

““Got to dress the part,’’ Buck insisted, and maintained 
that he looked very genteel indeed. Whatever he looked, 
Philip had never felt more miserable in his life. What a 
perfectly insane thing to be doing. Supposing by some 
strange stroke of fortune he should come across Miss Janet 
Forbes in the train! Philip took refuge in the smoking car 
and sat behind an outspread newspaper all the way to 
Seaport. 

He was the only passenger to alight, and the waiting 
automobile must be for him. A groom approached and 
inspected him. Ordeal enough at any time, but under the 
present circumstances Philip looked despairingly after the 
retreating train. The groom was quite obviously not im- 
pressed. He showed it very plainly in that unmistakable 
manner common to grooms, head waiters and elevator boys. 

“Mr. Murdoch?”’ he inquired, evidently hoping against 
hope it might not be. Murdoch was Philip’s nom de 
guerre. ‘‘For Paddington Hall?” 

“Yes,” Philip admitted guiltily. ‘‘The name is Mur- 
doch. You’ve come for me, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the other. “‘Mrs. Paddington Browne 
sent word she would not be able to meet you herself. I’m 
the groom, sir. The second groom, sir. I’ll take your bag, 
sir.” 

““The second groom,’” thought Philip. ‘‘Oh, well, it 
might have been the third!”’ He got into the car and they 
whirled away toward Paddington Hall. 

They drew up before a flight of stone stairs leading to an 
imposing facade. The second groom rang the bell and the 
opening door revealed the butler and what must evi- 
dently have been the third, fourth and fifth grooms. Un- 
doubtedly it was the first groom’s day off. 

Everyone bowed. Philip understood that some an- 
nouncement from him was expected. 

“Ulysses Murdoch, that’s my name,” he said; 
started to add, ‘“‘On the Grampian hills my father 
but checked himself in time. ‘‘Mrs. Browne is expect- 
ing me.” 

“Mrs. Paddington Browne is at home,” the butler ad- 
mitted, and ushered Philip into the reception room and 
then went off to perform his introductory duties. He re- 
turned in a few moments with the request that Philip 
follow him. His look of amazement upon seeing Philip 
for the first time without his overcoat was not encour- 
aging. 

“Mr. Murdoch,” announced the butler, and Philip 
found himself face to face with his hostess. This was 
where the great joke began. It was, but the joke was on 
Philip. She was a small woman, dressed very comfortably 
in a tweed walking suit. An extremely refined face with a 
humorous twist to the mouth. Very little jewelry and no 
ostentation, for all her grooms. Philip stared at her in 
amazement. It was hardly what he had expected. She 
also, for just the fraction of a second, stared at him. She 
was well bred, but she was human. Philip, seen suddenly, 
would have roused the Sphinx. Then she came forward to 
greet him with a frank smile. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Murdoch,” she said. ‘So you 
are the lucky winner! You must male yourself perfectly 
at home. I’m so glad you could come.”’ 

Philip was speechless. This was all wrong. This soft- 
spoken lady with the quiet manner had nothing in common 
with Mrs. Paddington Browne of the atrocious letter. 
What could have happened? 

“‘TIs—is this Mrs. Paddington Browne?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘‘And this is my husband. 
We were expecting you.” 


and 
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A pleasant-looking man in knickerbockers detached 
himself from the fireplace. 

“Very glad to meet you,” he said cheerily. 
lations! Very good of you to come.” 

Philip gasped. He struggled to remember what he had 
planned to do. - He would have to play his part until he 
could think of some way out of this predicament. 

“Pleasure’s all mine,” he managed to say. ‘‘Proud to 
know you, Mrs. Browne. Shake.” Mrs. Paddington 
Browne shook, inwardly and outwardly. ‘‘Nice little place 
you have here, Mr. Browne.”’ 

“Oh, this was awful!” thought Philip. His carefully 
rehearsed phrases came glibly enough, but where was all 
this leading him? With every word that he uttered he sank 
deeper into this mire of deception. 

“We are quite attached to it,”” Mrs. Paddington Browne 
replied. 

“T dare say,” said Philip, without meaning to say any- 
thing of the sort. He was thinking of the terrible hole in 
which he found himself as a result of Buck’s insistence and 
his own folly. Mrs. Paddington Browne had never written 
that letter. It must have been some clerk in that lawyers’ 
office. One thing was certain: His hosts must never know 
how they had been imposed upon. He would have to 
brazen it out and escape at the first opportunity. With 
these thoughts surging through his mind Philip did not 
hear the door open. He did not know anyone had come in 
until Mrs. Paddington Browne motioned to him. 

“‘T want to present you to a friend of mine who is stay- 
ing with us,”’ she was saying. ‘‘One of the young ladies 
who helped me with the bazaar, you know. Miss Forbes, 
Mr. Murdoch.” 

What did she say? Miss Forbes? Oh, no, there was only 

one Miss Forbes, Miss Janet Forbes. Heavenly powers! 
There she was, his bazaar girl, right there in front of him! 
Philip sank several miles through the floor. He thought 
of his shirt, he thought of his shoes. Thank God, he didn’t 
have his hat on anyway! Curse Buck, curse all lotteries, 
curse ready-make suits! And where, in the name of all 
the Hottentot deities, was the door of this room? 
- “How do you do, Mr. Murdoch?” said Miss Janet 
Forbes. He could see she was trying her best not to laugh. 
And she had not recognized him. That was something; 
though, come to think of it, it was rather disappointing 
that she had not. 

“How do you do?” he said mechanically. ‘I’m fine. 
How’s yourself?’? There was a good deal of the born actor 
in Dandy Baxter. 

“Very well, thank you,” she replied. ‘‘I was so anxious 
to meet the winner. It must be splendid to win a lottery. 
Do you like it, Mr. Murdoch?” 

Did he like it? Oh, he thought it was perfectly slick! 

“Tt’s great,’ he chattered mirthlessly. ‘‘Simply great. 
Pretty soft, take it from me!” 

Philip was beginning to feel very sick. Miss Janet 
Forbes bit her lip and the hostess stepped discreetly into 
the breach. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Murdoch,” she said. ‘‘Or perhaps 
you would like to see the place. Augustus, take Mr. Mur- 
doch round and show him the farm.”’ 

“Yes, come along. Would you like tore added her hus- 
band. “I’ll show you my prize pigs.’ 

Prize pigs indeed! If Mr. Paddington Browne had only 
known that he had a prize ass right there in the drawing- 
room with him! 

“Sure!”’ Philip observed, thankful at least to get out 
of the room. 

They visited the greenhouses, they inspected the barn- 
yards and stables. Mr. Paddington Browne talked con- 
tinuously and gave him excellent cigars. Philip said very 
little and saw less. He was thinking of Miss Janet Forbes. 
He had found her, but in the finding he had lost her. He 
dared not speak to her as he was, and if he confessed to her 
she would probably never forgive him. No, she had not 
recognized him, and these charming people who were 
doing their best to entertain him had no suspicion. He 
must play the game out, crawl into the hole he had dug for 
himself, and hope to come out at the other end without 
offending his hosts by allowing them to discover his un- 
pardonable fraud. As for Miss Janet Forbes, she was 
farther away from him than she had been the first night at 
the bazaar. And he knew now that she was ten times 
more adorable than he had thought possible. 

It was nearly’ dinner time when they returned to the 


“Congratu- 


‘library and his host mixed him a very good drink. Philip 


needed it. A footman came to show him to his room. 

“This is quite informal, you know,” said Mr. Padding- 
ton Browne. ‘‘We’re simply country people. Don’t think 
of dressing for dinner or anything like that.”’ 

Philip followed the footman upstairs. On the bed he 
found the slender contents of his bag. 

“Beg pardon, sir,”’ asked the footman. ‘Are those all 
your things?” After all, servants are the real snobs. 

“Yes, they are all my things,” Philip retorted viciously. 
“Anything you don’t like, just tell me and I’ll have it 
changed.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the footman, and departed. If this sort of 
thing went on he would have to give notice, that was what. 


Philip looked at himself in the mirror and 
check suit took on the appearance of convi 
gents’ furnishings rose and shrieked at hi 
have to sit through dinner before her in that 
washed his hands and went downstairs. 

He had hoped to find himself alone, oi 
Forbes was there ahead of him. An interview | 
her! Philip began to gasp again. 

“Oh, come in, Mr. Murdoch,” said Miss ti 
“We can have a little talk before dinner.” 

“Perhaps you're busy,” Philip said, with every 
of backing toward the door. Instead of which} 
himself in the middle of the room. | 

“Oh, not at all,’’ she assured him. 
pose, thinking you might be down.” 

“Did you?” Philip exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she smiled at him. “Do sit down 
near me.” | 

“Yes!’’ Philip replied, and smiled at her. 

This wasn’t bad at all. He started across | 
smiling with all six cylinders. Then he stopp: 
and his footsteps faltered. Philip had suddenly ; 
his shoes. He completed his journey to the gof; 
cuitous route, making use of every bit of cover a} 
the furniture. When he finally reached his dest 
sat down on the edge of the sofa and conceale 
under it. He then ventured another smile. 

““There!’’ he observed, and Miss Janet Forb; 
contradict him. She leaned back in her « 
laughed. | 

“Well, Mr. Murdoch,” she said, “tell me all 
lottery. Do you often win them?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied. ‘‘I never win them. I) 
anything about lotteries at all.” 

“But you took a chance in this one,” she 
“and you won it too.” 

“‘T only took a chance in this one because — 
hesitated. Well, because what? He could hard 
that? oe because it only cost a dime. See?” 

Philip was very much annoyed. She would th 
cheap sport now. The futility of worrying about 
thought of him did not present itself to him at the 

“Oh, I see,’”’ said Miss Janet Forbes. “‘ You y 
to risk a dime on it. Well, do you think it was y 

“Sure I do!”’ Philip protested bravely. Well, 
of course it was. He wriggled uncomfortably or 
of the sofa. His right foot was asleep. 

“T suppose it’s quite an adventure,” she wen 
expect that appealed to you, didn’t it?” 

“Not particularly,” Philip replied. “You se 
bought the ticket I didn’t expect to ” Ste 
managed a passable cough. “‘ I didn’t expe 
Everybody was buying tickets—and I thought 
as well.” 

Lame, very lame, thought Philip. Why did s 
in talking about the lottery? 

“Oh, you did it for charity, now, didn’t you?” } 
Forbes suggested. ‘“‘I think that was very nice 

Philip looked at her sideways. Was she tryin; 
fun of him? But no, there was no malice in tl 
eyes. Such lovely gray eyes. 

“Tt’s certainly fine to find you here,” he obs 
pulsively, and even as he said it it struck him 
“Slicker than beets,’’ he added in tardy deferer 
part he was supposed to be playing. 

Miss Janet Forbes laughed very heartily. 

“But you didn’t find me,’ she said. Sey 
couldn’t have expected to find me; you’ve neve 
before. You were not expecting anyone except y 
were you?”’ 

“That’s what I mean,” Philip exclaimed. 
there’d be only the Paddington Brownes, and 
turned up, and that made all the diff—I mean i 
having someone else besides—I mean—don’t y« 
were dinner time?” 

Good heavens! He had no business talking 
all, but this was ridiculous. 

“Why, no,” she said. ‘I’m not a bit hungry. 
ing an awfully good time. Aren’t you?” 

Bless her heart! Didn’t she know that tht 
heaven was located on and about this sofa so lo 
sat on it?, 

“‘Oh, I am,” he assured her. ‘‘I’m having a 
corking time. I thought perhaps you would bet 
ing tome. I could sit here forever if you—ouch! 

Philip’s left foot had gone to sleep. Both his 
now ceased to exist. He squirmed, and vowed 
not move them out where she could see them. 
beating a light tattoo on the parquet floor under 
His face took on a very pained expression. _ 

“Why, Mr. Murdoch,” she exclaimed, “wh 
matter?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” said Philip. «Sust 
my neck. Yes, that’s all. I do it quite often. . 
dropped me when I was a baby. Well, not my 
understand—must have been my sister, or my aun! 
Neck’s always been a little loose ever since— vy | 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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“No, not exactly.’”” Amy’s brow was clear- 
ing, but her expression was still dark. 
“Has anything happened? Cook left in 
five minutes or something of that sort?’ 
Young Alvord’s 


put two knowledge of such 
4 away domestic tragedies 
or young was based on a faith- 
moment ful reading of thedaily 
and the newspapers. 
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e 2ntleman toilet. He was deeply 
hise a va- concerned. Some- 
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m assionate and despite Amy’s 
n.The path denials he was con- 
rd the gate vinced that it must 
us was lined be something serious 
‘gves and to account for the 
uy bells, complete overthrow 
go their of her serenity. How- 
if. friendly ever, he could offer no 
On one counsel or comfort 
16 mall, ad- until she had told him 
kit lawn a what it was, and that, 
o; on a sta- she had said, would 
sind scat- not be until after din- 
lrited but ner. 
x/ray about At the table he ex- 
e ingalow’s erted himself to be 
11a a ham- entertaining. He de- 
i swayed scribed the white 
lorth as if bows with which his 
e.nal push associates had face- 
cqoant who tiously decorated his 
ftat.s) In desk and the sign 
‘(2 Herbert “Just Married” 
lvord lay “I Was Warned That You Might be That Sort,"’ the Furious Young Voice Went On. ‘‘The Bossy Kind of Man which one of them had 
evisualiza- That Wants to Run His Home and His Wife and be tacked on his office 
iidream of door. He told her 
3|id beauty, for this was his home and somewhere _ gray eyes on the bungalow’s entrance. To his surprise the how long the day had seemed, notwithstanding the accu- 
at white bungalow waited the bride he had door did not open even when his feet mounted the steps mulation of workthat awaited him. Under histalkthe brow 
(5 on the return from their honeymoon two days leading to the veranda. Something must have happened! of Amy continued to clear, though she responded very little. 
| A sensation of actual terror gripped his heart as he put his When they were back in the living room and he had lit 


| ymoon, born of another dream, had been as 
3 Way as the bungalow. He had taken his wife 
treat, a spot which had given the pair the rare 
i1 of isolation, primitive beauty and comfort. 
tthe wedding he had bought and furnished the 
ie had never had a home since his parents had 
(n an accident when he was fourteen, but he had 
ireat deal of thought to the home he meant to 
day, and the bungalow bore out those plans, 
4| modifications suggested by his bride. Bertie, 
|. Alvord had already discovered, had some 
‘, due in part to the fact that he had known so 
‘. Until his marriage he had been singularly 
iad no sisters, no cousins, no intimate friends, 
‘love affair even until at twenty-eight he had 
‘hitney and carried her off for their honeymoon 
‘£ and tempestuous courtship. 
sessed all the delights her young husband had 
but lacked—home, the devotion of a large 
| a circle of intimate friends. But she had left 
‘erbert frequently reminded himself, to follow 
‘ling this now, his heart swelled in a bliss that 
painful. What had he done to deserve such 
ness? How could he ever be worthy of it and 


tely he waited, prolonging the moments of 
apture. When the gate slammed after him as he 
Y would hear, for he knew that somewhere inside 
he was listening for just that sound. The front 
i fly open and she would come forth to greet 
niles and adorable blushes. Even after a month 
life Amy still blushed adorably under the warm 
er husband’s eyes. 

nething in his heart that was very like a prayer 
, Alvord opened the gate, swung it to behind 
arted briskly up the path, his keen, expectant 
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key into the latch and flung the door wide. 

Amy was not there. She had not heard him, but under 
the peaceful atmosphere of this, his home, his panic sub- 
sided and his common sense reasserted itself as he hurried 
toward the rear of the house. No doubt she was in the 
kitchen with their one maid, overseeing the preparations 
for dinner. His first shock of disappointment gave place to 
renewed content. Though she was not in his arms, the 
sense of her presence was overwhelming. Her charming 
personality filled the house like an atmosphere. Those 
great bowls of roses on every side whispered ‘“‘Amy.”’ So 
did the open magazine on that window seat and the little 
work table near the window with a bit of half-finished 
sewing peeping from one drawer. 

Without even stopping to hang up his hat, Alvord raced 
to the dining room. As he entered it by one door Amy 
entered by another and after a startled glance came toward 
him with a little run. He caught her in his arms, but 
though she clung to him she did not speak, nor did she 
meet his eyes. He kissed the top of her head; then, catch- 
ing her by the shoulders, held her at arm’s length and 
forced her to look at him. As she did so his own eyes 
widened in surprise. To say that a shadow lay over his 
Amy would be to put it too mildly. She was enveloped in a 
black cloud. 

“Why, darling, what’s the matter?”” He was still star- 
ing at her with incredulity. Never before had he seen Amy 
look like this. 

“Oh—nothing!”’ 

The tone of his bride was curt and her manner unre- 
sponsive. As she spoke, however, she attached herself to 
one of his coat buttons and he welcomed with joy this evi- 
dence that the cloud that surrounded her was not of his 
making. 

“Tired?” he asked tenderly. ‘Has my girl been doing 
too much?” 


the cigar she urged him to smoke, the strain lessened still 
further. The last of it had almost disappeared when he 
suddenly caught her in his arms and drew her down with 
him into the big chair where he sat. 

““Now tell me all about it, darling,’’ he invited as she 
cuddled into the hollow of his left arm. 

“Well ”? Amy drew a deep breath and her charm- 
ing face puckered with a sudden irritation. ‘“‘It began 
with Nora.” 

“‘T was afraid so. She gave notice, I suppose. They say 
two days is about their limit now.” 

“No, it isn’t that. It’s—she’s so stupid.” 

“Oh!”’ Young Alvord stared, but waited for more light. 

“T had a lot of things to do to-day, you know, getting 
settled.” 

“Of course you did, my precious. I ought to have 
stayed home another day and helped you. You’re tired 
out.” 

“No, I’m not. And the work hasn’t anything to do 
with it. But of course when I had the work to do I didn’t 
dress till late.” 

Amy’s voice was getting excited and her face was 
flushed. Observing these symptoms with apprehension, 
her young husband waited in silence for the explanation 
of them. 

“When I was arranging things in the living room,” 
Amy continued, “‘ with a dust cap and rubber gloves on and 
my house dress all dusty and dirty, Mrs. Burwood called.” 

It was clear that the climax was coming. It came now— 
hysterically. 

“Nora showed her right into the room without warning 
me. It was just awful!’’ 

Her husband uttered a sympathetic but wordless mur- 
mur, waited for more details and got them. 

“‘T don’t know when I’ve been so furious,’’ Amy rushed 
on with trembling voice. ‘‘She had no right to call before 
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we were settled, anyway, just because she’s a friend of 
mother’s. And she said so cattily that she supposed of 
course I’d be settled by this time!” 

“Humph!” Young Alvord was puzzled but playing safe. 

“‘ After she was gone I told Nora that since she was as 
stupid as that she could leave at the end of the week.” 

Young Mr. Alvord was jolted into speech. - 

“But—but, darling, where could Nora have taken Mrs. 
Burwood? You were in the living room, you know. She 
couldn’t leave her on the veranda or in the hall.” 

The small figure in the curve of his left arm detached 
itself with a sudden jerk. 

“Are you taking Nora’s part in this?” asked an icy 
voice, 

“No, no! Great Scott, no; of course not! I was just 
wondering where she a 

“Because if you want to run the house and the servant, 
Herbert, you can do it!” 

Amy was on her feet now before him and the face he 
loved was red with fury. 

“Why, Amy, my darling, how can you say 
Alvord was stuttering like a schoolboy, aghast, incredu- 
lous, still unable to believe in the reality of this impossible 
scene. 

“‘T was warned that you might be that sort,”’ the furious 
young voice went on. ‘‘The bossy kind of man that wants 
to run his home and his wife and ds 

“cc Amy ! ” 

“But if you are I’ll tell you right now that I won’t stand 
it. If Nora stays I go!” 

Young Mr. Alvord rose from his chair, caught his wife 
in his arms, held her there firmly and, despite her frantic 
struggles, kissed her until she was breathless. Then, pull- 
ing her down on his knee again, he laid his cheek against 
her mouth with an unconscious sigh. 

“Amy,” he said quietly, ‘‘it doesn’t seem possible that 
you can misunderstand me like this. You’re the absolute 
mistress of this house and of everything in it, including 
me. You can get a new maid every morning if you want to 
and discharge her every night.” 

“So you think I’m that kind!”” Amy was crying now, 
gulpingly, like a wretched child. 

“T think you’re the most perfect kind there is. I’m 
merely trying to make you understand ——” 

“Now you're talking as if I were stupid.” 

a understand,”’ repeated her husband, shutting off 
more speech by a firmer pressure of his face against her lips, 
“that you’re the boss here and that I’m for you strong, 
and that I won’t have any little shadow between you 
and me just because you are tired out.” 

“‘T was so humiliated,” 
gulped Amy. “‘And Mrs. 
Burwood was so—so pat- 
ronizing! And she’ll tell 
everybody that I’m not 
a—a good housekeeper !”’ 

“AndI wasjustastupid 
chump and didn’t realize 
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at first what an experience like this means to a woman and 
didn’t sympathize with my poor darling.” 

Herbert’s contrition was genuine. He had always been 
told that women were hard to understand. Now for the 
first time he knew it and knew the explanation of the pres- 
ent upheaval. Amy, incredible as it seemed, was simply 
taking out on him her anger against Nora and Mrs. Bur- 
wood, not because he was in the least to blame but because 
he was the only person at hand on whom she could work 
off her resentment. 

‘‘But you understand now how awful it was.”’ 
mopping her eyes. 

“You bet I do!” 

The little cloud had passed, but it left on Herbert 
Alvord’s face a look that lingered there for days. It was 
not exactly a shadow that touched his keen, clear young 
eyes. It was rather the reflection of an inner question. On 
Amy, however, the episode quite obviously left no impres- 
sion at all. It did not even linger in her memory. When 
several days later her husband expressed surprise at the 
continued presence of Nora in their home his wife stared 
at him in an astonishment which was as genuine as it was 
evident. It was a full minute before she connected his 
comment with her previous hot announcement that Nora 
was to leave. Then with a shrug she uttered a cryptic 
sentence to which her husband gave more subsequent 
thought than she realized. 3 

““Oh, Nora knows I didn’t mean anything by that!”’ 
she said airily. 

A fortnight later young Alvord was startled by another 
thunderclap from his domestic sky. His wife had asked 
him to take a day off to help.in the unpacking and ar- 
rangement of several great packing cases full of books 
which had just arrived from her old home. 

“T’ve engaged Dunn to do that, darling,’”’ he said, 


Amy was 


referring to a general utility man in the neighborhood. |,- . 
“He'll be here right after breakfast to unpack the books ~~~ 


and put them just where you want them.” 

“But I don’t want Dunn, Bertie. I want you.” There 
was an ominous note in his wife’s voice, but the young 
husband’s thoughts were on an important business appoint- 
ment he had for that morning and he failed to detect it. 

“ Awfully sorry,” he said cheerfully, “‘but it’s impossi- 
ble to-day. I’ve been away a lot lately,’’ he added as he 
reached for his hat, ‘‘so I’ve got to buckle down at the 
office and make up for lost time.” 

“Oh! If you think the time spent in your home is lost 
time I’ll try not to waste any more of it.” 

There was an icy quality in his wife’s voice that he had 
heard only once before but promptly recognized. Her face 
was red with anger. Herbert, who by this time had almost 
forgotten the Burwood episode and its aftermath, stared 
at his wife in an astonishment that was almost grotesque. 
She was angry again, and this time her anger against him 
was not vicarious but the real thing. Then the deep-rooted 
masculine instinct to side-step a scene asserted itself in 
him. He recalled his appointment and saw his way clear. 

“Oh, don’t be foolish, my darling,’ he said hastily. 
“T’m off now to meet Bradford at ten. Just time to makeit. 
Dunn will see you through.” 

It was eleven o’clock that night before young Alvord— 
himself worn out by two hours of misunderstandings, 
pleadings, tears and explanations—finally brought his wife 
back to her normal state of mind. During those two hours 
she had said some bitter things. 

“T was warned,” she had told him, ‘‘that 
you’re the sort of man that won’t pay any 
attention to his wife after the first few weeks 
and now [I knowit. All you think of is that 
old office. I wish I had never married you!”’ 

In recalling those words afterward—and 
for days it seemed to Herbert that he could 

think of nothing else—he received each time 
the knife-thrust effect their first hearing had 
given him. His heart was torn by 
them. Though he himself did not 
realize it, he had made his wife an 
idol in whose presence he removed 
his earth-stained shoes. To discover 
that her shoes, too, were earth 
stained caused him an intolerable 
sick depression. But there was 
depression attending many of his dis- 
coveries, and of these the greatest 
was caused by Amy’s utter oblivious- 
ness of each unpleasant episode 
twenty-four hours after it had 
passed. It was as if the black finger 
of night had smudged out every trace 
of it—always of course after Bertie 
begged her pardon for things he had 
not said or done and had devoted 
hours to untangling a situation she 
alone had created. There must al- 
ways be the understanding, the rec- 
onciliation. After that any reminder 
of Amy’s words invariably produced 
the same remark. ‘‘Oh, did I say 
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“You ought to pack for a couple of wee 
Bertie told his wife. ‘‘Then if you like it t 
stay on. I’m afraid the heat here is telling on 
You don’t seem quite yourself.” 

Amy, as it happened, was not feeling quit. 
was indeed in a condition of smoldering res« 
a tiff she had indulged in that morning wit 
wood, who had become the most intimate y 
in her new environment. As always, she 
instinct to work off this resentment.on any ob 
For the moment this object was her husband 

“You seem very anxious to get rid of n 
icily. “‘I’m beginning to wonder just why.” 

Her husband laughed, but with a sinking h 
recognized the first rumble of the approachir 

“Don’t let’s take too much stuff,”’ he sai 
pathetic effort to divert her mind. ‘‘I don’tn 
suit, for instance.” 

His wife, who was folding the gray suit at 
flung it on a chair. 

“‘Then pack yourself!’’ she exclaimed ar 
clear enough that I can’t suit you—whatevel 

Herbert’s lips tightened suddenly, but wit) 
he continued his occupation of selecting ties 
the little outing. His wife looked at him ane 
flush with which he was becoming so unpleas: 
submerged her pretty face. His silence, inste 
her, added the last note to her irritation. — 

“That’s right; sulk!’ she cried furiously 
known you were the sulky kind.” 

““You’re learning a lot of things about 4 
her husband asked with another forced lau 
he reflected, he could turn the absurdly | 
wrangle into comedy. e 

“Ves lvams 

Amy had turned her back on him and the 
was walking to a window from which she star 
at the sun-baked garden. a 

“T wish I had known them in time,” she a 
her teeth. ‘If Ihad I wouldn’t have been | 
in now. And I,” she added bitterly, “could 
David Adams—the nicest and best-temp'! 
Evansville!” = 

Herbert Allington Alvord did some rapid 
he answered he would almost certainly irrita' 
If he remained silent the effect would be thi 
course remained and he adopted it. Cross 
he took her in his arms and bent to kiss 
horror and consternation she struck out 4 
stantly and fiercely as if he had been a stra 

“Let me alone!” she cried. ‘‘How dai 
me? Haven’t I just told you that I’m 
married you?” 5 

As he recoiled, staring at her, she met 
what seemed contempt in her own. 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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‘ himself on board and disap- 
her vision. 

diding heart and hanging head 
ved to her bedroom and sat 
p in the midst of the confusion 
ited. Her impulse, an almost 
rig one, was to repack, rush 
bsband and join him at the sta- 
1 it she bent and began to pick 
eats she had scattered on the 
11 as her thoughts cleared she 
garments and sat down to lend 
tiet mental processes. She was 
s rapidly as she had gone into 
‘ she cooled her habitual tend- 


iimize and even to ignore the 
explosion asserted itself. 
‘, she reasoned, Bertie’s rushing 
i was only a bluff. He would go 
{> station but he would take no 
tlid not hold her. Instead he 
i'm, possibly in half an hour, 
_bea pleasant reconciliation, for 
perfectly well that she hadn’t 
\f the nasty things she had said, 
yuld still catch a good afternoon 
1eir destination. Cheered by 
‘ng reflections and with her 
ice again as serene as a June 
Mrs. Alvord repacked, made a 
et and sat down with a cur- 
Me to wait for her husband’s 


‘went by—two hours. Dinner 

ora, who had been promised 
, had departed when the pack- 
‘n care-free ignorance of the im- 
gedy. At seven young Mrs. Al- 

d alternately raged and wept 
val, darkly inspected the ice box. 
hing but half a bottle of milk 
nains of a loaf of bread. Nora 
he leftovers for luncheon. Her 


ade a frugal supper of the bread © 


, feeling horribly lonely and 
htened in the empty house, she 
and cried herself to sleep. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Morning brought sunshine, optimism 
and a new plan. She would take the early 
train and join Bertie at the resort they had 
planned to visit, for of course he would be 
there—or would he? As she thought it over 
she was by no means certain: Bertie was 
queer about some things. She couldn’t get 
much light on what he would do by recall- 
ing the action of her brothers and men 
friends when she had hurt their feelings. It 
would be a horrible experience to arrive at 
the hotel and find Bertie not there. But she 
could learn whether or not he was by tel- 
ephoning. She called up long distance, got 
the hotel and asked for her husband. 

“Mr. Alvord is not here,” a pleasant 
voice at the other end of the wire assured 
her. “We expected him, but last night we 
got a wire canceling his reservations.” 

Amy hung up the receiver with a hand 

that trembled. The moment was one of 
sheer panic. Her imagination peopled it 
with horrors, of which the most prominent 
showed Bertie dead by hisown hand. Then 
her ruling sanity reassured her. Nothing 
had happened to Bertie. He had merely 
gone off by himself to get even with her for 
the things she had said. It was cruel of 
him—hideously cruel. She began the day 
with a sensation of injury, which deepened 
into fury toward noon and had given way 
to black depression by night. She break- 
fasted on coffee and what was left of the 
bread, forgot luncheon entirely and at din- 
ner time was forced by hunger to seek the 
nearest restaurant for something to check 
the sinking feeling that accompanied her 
increasing depression and anxiety. 
. The night was horrible—sleepless at 
first, full of black dreams in its few hours of 
unconsciousness. At five in the morning to 
the homely and reassuring accompaniment 
of a rattle of milk wagons in the street, she 
sank into a slumber which held till nine. 
Then, waking to a sun-flooded day, she 
looked at her watch and with an almost 
simultaneous gesture of perfect efficiency 
reached for the telephone. If Bertie had re- 
turned he would be at his office now. 

Briskly—for this was not New York— 
she got her connection and recognized with 
rapture the familiar accents of Miss Bain, 
Bertie’s stenographer. Yes, Mr. Alvord 
was in the building, but not in his office. 
He had come in about ten minutes before 
and was now having a business conference 
with one of the officers of the company. 
Miss Bain recognized young Mrs. Alvord’s 
voice. Could she take a message? No, 
Mrs. Alvord thanked her. She was not 
even to mention, please, that Mr. Alvord’s 
wife had telephoned. 

Amy hung up the receiver and as she did 
so a furious anger again submerged her. He 
was back after his pleasant outing and after 
putting her through two days of intoler- 
able agony. He would call her up soon. 
Then she would make him understand very 
clearly indeed that he had married a woman 
who would not tolerate that kind of thing. 

But her husband did not call her up, 
though throughout the endless day Amy 
waited close to the telephone. Nora, arriv- 
ing at breakfast time and horrified by the 
situation she had promptly grasped, sent in 
an order to the butcher and grocer, served 
an excellent luncheon and planned a good 
dinner. Her mistress seemed uninterested 
in these small matters. She was waiting for 
her husband and, Nora mentally assured 
herself, she didn’t like the look in the 
missus’ eyes. 

Herbert Allington Alvord reached his 
home at six o’clock that evening, nodded 
casually to his wife as he glanced into the 
living room on his way to his room, made a 
careful toilet and was ready for dinner at 
the usual time. He ate the meal in solitary 
state. The mistress, Nora said, had a head- 
ache. Young Mr. Alvord nodded again, but 
expressed neither surprise nor anxiety over 
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the sad condition. He did justice to his . 


dinner and after it smoked a long cigar in 
the cool dusk of the bungalow’s wide 
veranda. Then after a gesture of quick de- 
cision he strode to the door of the bedroom, 
knocked and briskly entered. 

His wife was sitting by an open window. 
Notwithstanding the alleged headache, 
her appearance was cool and fresh, her hair 
was neatly arranged and she wore a be- 
coming negligée. But as she looked at her 
husband the now familiar purplish color 
mounted slowly to her face. Seeing the 
warning signal, he nodded slowly as if it 
confirmed his expectation. Then he drew a 
chair in front of her and sat down. 

“Amy,” he said, “‘I want to have a little 
talk with you.” 

Mrs. Herbert Allington Alvord had 
cleared her decks for action. Now her first 
gun roared. 

“T should hope so!”’ she began furiously. 
“Tf you think a 

He held up his hand and for some reason 
the quiet gesture checked her. 

“Hold on, Amy!” he said quietly. ‘‘I 
told you I wanted to talk. You had your 
turn Saturday. Now it’s mine.” 

She looked at him. As she looked her 
expression subtly changed to match the 
change in his. He was not looking at her. 
His eyes—usually so keen and bright, now 
so tired—looked past her through the win- 
dow. His shoulders, usually so erect and 
firmly held, sagged like those of an old 
man. In this hour Herbert Allington Al- 
vord felt likean oldman. Now, indeed, his 
wife realized what she had done. But 
though every nerve in her demanded the 
shelter of his arms and the end of their es- 
trangement she resolutely held to her atti- 
tude of hostile expectancy. Bertie must be 
taught a lesson. 

“Well, go on,” she said coldly. ‘‘I hope 
you can explain i 

He shook his head. 

“‘T’m not here to explain anything,” he 
assured her. ‘I’m here to tell you some- 
thing.”’ Her lips parted, but again he 
raised his hand. : 

“Wait!” he said. “I went away from 
you to think things over. I’ve been think- 
ing them over pretty steadily for two days. 
I have come back to tell you the result of 
my thinking and I’m going to ask you not 
to interrupt me until I get through.” 

Her anger was going now; was gone, was 
giving place to something else—a deep and 
growing fear. But she held her head high 
and looked at him in silence. 

“Amy,” he began again, and now he met 
her eyes and held them, ‘‘the world is full 
of people who quarrel and kiss and make 
up. They say all sorts of bitter things to 
each other that they are immediately able 
to forgive and forget. It has become clear 
to me that you belong to that class. I in- 
tend to make it equally clear to you that 
I do not.” 

He stopped now as if waiting for her to 
speak, but Amy hesitated. She realized 
that the situation between them was crit- 
ical and that a false move on her part 
would greatly prolong it. She came to a 
quick decision and acted upon it as quickly. 

“To you mean,” she asked in apparent 
surprise, ‘‘that you went away because you 
were angry over the things I said? Of 
course I fe 

He interrupted her. 

“‘No,”’ he said with a twisted little smile, 
“‘T don’t mean anything of the kind. I’ve 
told you exactly why I went away.” 

She ignored the interruption. 

“Of course I didn’t mean the things 
I said,” she went on half impatiently. ‘I 
never do.” 

“Then why did you say them?”’ . 

He was watching her with a look she had 
never expected to see in his eyes—the look 
of a hostile stranger. 
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““Why—I—I”’—she stammered a little, 
conscious that control of the interview 
was out of her hands, increasingly frightened 
but not yet understanding—‘“‘I was angry,” 
she went on with more assurance. ‘I 
have a very quick temper. I always have 
had. Everyone knows that and makes al- 
lowance for it.” 

“T didn’t know it,’’ her husband coldly 
replied. ‘‘And I warn you right now that I 
shall not let you fly into rages over every 
trifle and then spend your rage on me. 
In other words, I shall not accept your 
abominable temper as an excuse for insult- 
ing me.” 

“Insulting you? I? You? Why— 
Bertie ¢ 

The tears had come now and though they 
shook him to the soul he looked at her 
with no change of expression in his tired 
eyes. 

‘“Words,” he said slowly, “‘mean some- 
thing to me, whether they do or do not to 
you. When you throw bitter words at me 
I know that for the moment at least you 
mean what you are saying.” 

“But I don’t!” she wailed. “‘I never do. 
Everyone who knows me understands that 
and makes allowance.” 

“Then everybody who knows you has 
helped to ruin you. For when you say those 
things, if you don’t mean them,” he went 
on relentlessly, ‘‘you are either lying to me 
or you are deliberately trying to hurt me. 
In future you will not do either of those 
things.” 

She cried out at this in fear and renewed 
anger. 

“Do you mean that you’re going to 
leave me?”’ 

“No, I don’t mean anything of the kind. 
Whatever happens, I shall do my duty. If 
I find that I am married to a virago’’—he 
paused to let her get the full effect of the 
word—‘‘I shall try to make the best of it. 
But I shall adjust my life to the new condi- 
tions. I shall not be the devoted husband 
of a woman who is unable to treat me with 
the ordinary civility she shows to strangers. 
Two or three more episodes of this kind,”’ 
he added somberly, ‘‘ would utterly destroy 
my love for you.” 

“Bertie! What are you saying?” 

“Exactly what I mean; nothing more 
and nothing less. I’m not your sort. I 
won’t be insulted. I won’t quarrel and 
make up. I won’t have my home a hell on 
earth. You must decide here and now 
whether you are going to be civil to the 
man you have married, or whether you pre- 
fer to destroy his future and yours by flying 
into your pet rages every few days.” 

There was a long silence between them, 
broken by melancholy sniffs as his bride 
alternately wiped her eyes and pink-tipped 
nose. But as she sniffed Amy Alvord was - 
doing some concentrated thinking. She 
was no fool. She had come to a point in the 
crossroads of life from which she must go 
on in self-control and companionship, or in 
wretched loneliness. 

“T’m—I’m—going to be civil,” she 
gulped at last. 

“And you will remember that when you 
speak to me I shall always take your words 
at their exact face value? I shall assume 
that you mean exactly what you say.” 

“Y-y-es,” gulped Amy. “Oh, Bertie, 
please take me in your arms and tell me this 
is only a nightmare!” 

Young Mr. Alvord took his bride in his 
arms and kissed her tenderly. 

“Tt isn’t a nightmare,” he said. ‘It’s 
just the little understanding that’s going 
to save our married life from becoming a 
nightmare!”’ 

“Where have you been all this time?’’ 
Amy gulped. 

“Tn a hotel just round the corner.” 

“Oh, Bertie, how could you?” 

Her face was buried in his coat. He bent 
and kissed the top of her head. Then draw- 
ing closer with his right arm her still trem- 
bling figure, he pulled his handkerchief 
from his pocket with his left hand to wipe 
his wet forehead. A scrap of paper came 
out with the handkerchief. It was covered 
with familiar words at which he glanced 
with a grin before he crumpled it back into 
his pocket: 

“The world is full of people who quarrel, 
kiss and make up.” 

“Hereafter I shall always assume that 
you mean every word you say.” 

“Words mean something to me.”’ 

“Tf I find Iam married to a virago 

“Tt’s worth two days of thought and re- 
hearsal if it saves our happiness,” he 
reflected gratefully. ‘‘And, thank God, I 
was able to put the scene over.” 


” 
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Science 


HAKE well before taking. 

Cough mixtures, sauces, paints, pol- 

ishes and a myriad of other canned 
and bottled stuffs have thus been marked 
as far back as any of us can boast of being able to read. 

This time-honored direction has hitherto been man’s 
admission that one of Nature’s laws has stumped him per- 
sistently despite his best efforts. It has evidenced our 
failure to overcome gravitation by maintaining in sus- 
pension solid particles in a liquid medium. We just 
couldn’t do it, no matter how much cussing and chem- 
istry we called to our aid. 

To-day the technicist has managed effectually to beat 
Dame Nature to it, to express the achievement in every- 
day parlance. The seemingly impossible has been accom- 
plished. This victory over gravity’s all-prevailing pull has 
in it a story well worth the telling, not only because of its 
present application but also because of its amazing possi- 
bilities for our common good. It is a tale of work directed 
primarily to outwit the submarine; and in its present 
sequel we have a chapter that reveals how we may reyo- 
lutionize the fuel problem of the days of peace. 


‘Marshal Foch’s Cable 


S IT happened, the scientists did not perfect their 
gravity-nullifying process soon enough to play a part 
in offsetting the U-boat’s sinister activities, but just the 
same, without the desperate urge of that enemy, we should 
in all probability still be lacking a discovery that is bound 
to prove of inestimable economic importance. We owe 
this contribution to power-and-heat production to the 
patriotic labors of an American wartime civilian organiza- 
tion—the Submarine Defense Association—made up of 
some of the very best of the nation’s engineers, who 
were bent upon safeguarding shipping against the attack 
of hostile underwater craft. 

Among the multiple problems arising in this field of 
protective service was that of concealing the position of 
steam vessels 
while traversing 
the submarine- 
infested sea 
zones. The U- 
boat operated at 
a great advan- 
tage. She could 
observe the be- 
traying trail of 
smoke issuing 
from aship’s fun- 
nel long before 
the self-revealing 
steamer rose bod- 
ily above the 
ocean’s rim. 
That telltale 
streak or smudge 
of unburned par- 
ticles of carbon 
gave the U-boat 
commander a 
long forewarning 
of the location 
and the course of 
his possible 
quarry. It en- 
abled him all too 
often to intercept 
the unsuspecting 
freighter and to 
take a submerged 
position from 
which he could 
ambush the on- 
coming cargo car- 
rier. 

Without going 
into details, the 
submarine forced 
upon us a wide- 
flung search for 
smokeless fuels. 
Anthracite coal 
and petroleum, 
when carefully 
burned, answered 
admirably. But 
anthracite in 


plenty for both land and sea use was not to be had and a 
great many of the transatlantic freighters could not use it 
efficiently. Further, there were hundreds and hundreds of 
merchant craft that could not fire their boilers with oil, 
even if oil in abundance were available—which it was not. 

The Submarine Defense Association had not been 
engaged many weeks at the analysis of the broad problem 
of smokeless fuel before the startling fact was brought 
home to its members that the still bigger question of a 
sufficiency of motive fuel was the one to be battled with. 
It was plain to them that the probable outcome of the 
great conflict turned in large measure upon this vital 
issue. It was necessary to make sure of an ample supply 
of fuel reaching the combatant forces over there and the 
indispensable industries on both sides of the Atlantic. 

By widely adopting liquid fuel, engineering progress had 
made dependent upon this source of energy not only the 
fighting fleets, the squadrons of the air and the battling 
tanks, but the well-nigh limitless service of land transpor- 
tation—the hundreds of thousands of tractors, lorries, 
automobiles, scouting and dispatch-bearing motorcycles— 
not to mention advance power stations and repair plants 
of many sorts. Crude petroleum, its refined products or 
some of its residues were required in enormous quantities, 
and the vast bulk of these had to cross the Atlantic from 
the shores of America. 

One after another of the war-stressed Entente Allies 
urged upon us the necessity of maintaining an unfailing 
movement of liquid fuel from the wells and refineries on 
this continent. Finally matters came to a climax a year 
ago, when Marshal-Foch cabled: 


If vou don’t keep up your petroleum service we shall lose the war. 


The Teutons were keenly alive to the critical situation 
and were fully aware that their chances of ultimate victory 
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the Pct a fleets of their a 

plain to the Kaiser’s Gene 
the quickest way to achieve the decisive ble 
stop—or to greatly diminish—the oversea 

of indispensable liquid fuel. 

To this end the Teuton submarines we 
single out, whenever possible, the oil-laden 
eastward from the United States and Mexi 
month the oil-carrying fleet was reduced ij 
these systematic attacks, their characterist 
and moderate speeds making them easy tc 
not difficult for the fairly fast U-boats, n 
surface, to overtake. Even though armed, t 
heavily handicapped, for the submarine ] 
small target as it lay close to the sea, while th 
out big against the horizon for the shots fre 
water craft’s long-range guns. Not only ° 
bursting shrapnel or high-explosive shells m« 
certain conflagration and catastrophe if the 
the tankcr’s oil-filled compartments. 


Greater Efficiency in Fuel 


ESPERATELY the brave men of the ta 

other oil-burdened vessels strove to brea 
cordon of watchful U-boats, and the shipys 
abroad worked early and late to turn out ¢ 2] 
those that had succumbed to the seemin; 
submarine. Even so, the odds were disquie 
of the Kaiser’s sea asps; and the situation ¢ 
we added to our fighting forces in Europe | 


liquid fuel. 
_Fortunately for the welfare of the wor t 


tion reached the potential crisis that might 
defeat for the great cause; but gasless Sund 
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were to be had in comparative abundance on the other 
side of the ocean. In the British Isles, for instance, there 
was—relatively speaking—plenty of coal. American engi- 
neers had already devised ways of pulverizing coal and 
spraying it into the furnaces of stationary boilers much 
after the fashion in which fuel oil is used for raising 
steam. For various technical reasons, which need not be 
considered here, powdered coal is not a generally accept- 
able substitute for fuel oil, even though it does give 
superior results when competing with coal in lump form, 
no matter what may be the size of the latter. Powdered 
coal cannot be used in oil-burning installations except by 
extensively altering the storage and feeding systems. The 
nut to be cracked was one that called for a stable admix- 
ture of oil and powdered carbon which could be fed to the 
furnace burners in a liquid state without changing the 
equipment in any way, and which would not clog the pumps 
and the connecting piping or separate and precipi- 


tate the particles of powdered coal carried by the oil. It. 


would not answer, even if the stuff could be mixed by 
shaking or stirring just before using. 

Scientists, inventors and other interested persons have 
tackled this puzzling proposition off and on for the better 
part of thirty years back, but the best that chemical sci- 
ence—for it is a chemical problem—could accomplish in a 
practical way was not particularly promising so far as it 
concerned keeping finely ground coal suspended in petro- 
leum. The nearest that the man of the test tube—the 
laboratory worker—had been able to achieve commer- 
cially was to hold a very modest percentage of pulverized 
graphite in suspension in oil, the particles being so small 
that they could be seen-separately only through a very 
powerful microscope. This was done by the aid of tannin, 
but tannin could not be employed for thesame purpose in the 
case of powdered coal and oil. The technicists were alive 
to the fact that there was a wide gap between the oil- 
graphite lubricant and the oil-coal liquid fuel so much 
desired. 

The leader in this new quest, this nine-hundred-and- 
ninety-ninth effort to beat gravitation in its own realm, 
was Mr. Lindon W. Bates, an engineer of world-wide 
repute, and he mustered to his aid a volunteer force of 
experts from the laboratories and staffs of numerous chem- 
ical, engineering and industrial enterprises. The outcome 
was a brilliant example of the mind’s mastery over matter. 
By dint of well-nigh endless experiments and the trying 
out of a multiplicity of mediums, an ebony-colored ole- 
aginous paste, no more pretentious looking than axle 
grease, was evolved, possessing the magic power of making 
particles of greater weight or specific gravity float—so to 
speak—in an enveloping lighter body of oil. 


Composite Liquid Fuel 


HIS gravity-arresting agency is called fixateur, because 

it fixes in a firmament of oil myriads of minute bits of 
carbon just as the millions of tiny stars of the Milky Way 
are held in their places in thesky. The Submarine Defense 
Association has not yet disclosed to the world the ingre- 
dients of the fixateur, but Mr. Bates says that no more 
than twenty pounds of this wonder-working combustible 
composition is needful to stabilize a ton of combined 
petroleum and powdered coal or any other form of carbon 
which may be substituted for the coal. That is to say, 
charcoal, coke, hard pitch—a cokelike residue of the petro- 
leum refineries—and graphitic anthracite can be ground and 
mixed with oil so that the resultant liquid fuel will be very 
rich in heat units; in fact richer in heat units, volume for 
volume, than a corresponding quantity of straight petro- 
leum, and much higher in effective heat values than an 
equal bulk of the best grade of coal. 

The well-informed citizen should not confuse the func- 
tion of the fixateur with the operation of the bubbling 
froth which is employed in the flotation of ores, for there 
the problem of the chemist has been to raise to the surface 
the heavy particles of metal and to separate them from 
the ground quartz or gangue. In the new composite 
liquid fuel, which Mr. Bates and his collaborators have 
given to the world—especially America—the infinitely 
harder thing that had to be achieved was the general dis- 
tribution throughout the mass of the oil of the particles of 
the heavier ingredients and to make them stay put. How, 
the inquisitive will ask, has this accomplishment blazed the 
way for tremendous economies and the conservation of 
our rapidly dwindling native reserves of precious petro- 
leum? 

To begin with, it is imperative that we either greatly 
curtail the drain upon our oil wells or that we make every 
gallon of the raw product render the fullest measure of 
service through its various constituents. At our present 
pace of withdrawal from our subterranean reservoirs of oil 
we are in a fair way to exhaust Nature’s bounty in the 
course of the next twenty years. According to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United States Geological 
Survey and the Division of Mineral Technology of the 
United States National Museum, we are now using up our 
petroleum at the rate of 3.4 barrels per capita annually, 
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with a marked tendency toward rapidly increasing con- 
sumption. Based upon a population of a hundred million 
citizens—and we know we have grown beyond that—the 
United States has drawn from underground substantially 
forty per cent of its original petroleum and for each of us 
there now remains unused only seventy barrels! 

All our fighting ships of strictly modern types are 
designed to use liquid fuel; the majority of our great 
newly created mercantile marine are similarly dependent 
upon petroleum; and so, too, are our millions of automo- 
biles, our hundreds of thousands of motor trucks, not to 
mention farm tractors, stationary power plants, pleasure 
craft and flying machines. There are parts of the United 
States where the railroads and other power users depend 
well-nigh entirely upon liquid fuel, and the wheels of 
industry would come to a halt if we had not the various 
lubricants which the chemist is able to obtain from crude 
oil. Finally we owe to petroleum many dyestuffs, medica- 
ments and other widely needed and much-used deriva- 
tives. In short, we are burning the candle at both ends 
when we use raw petroleum for fuel instead of only after 
we have extracted from it hundreds and hundreds of 
by-products for one purpose or another. 


Relative Merits of Coal and Oil 


S THE Submarine Defense Association has established 
beyond dispute, both ashore and afloat it is entirely 
practicable to take the normally unmarketable residue of 
the refinery stills and mix it with powdered carbon—the 
base being anthracite rice, which is but little better than 
coal waste—and by means of a fixateur make of these low- 
grade commodities a liquid fuel possessing high qualities 
as a steam generator. Therefore we have open to us eco- 
nomic possibilities of the greatest significance, and it is in 
our hands to stave off for many years to come the aoa, 
tion of our own oil wells. 

We can’t turn back the march of mechanical progress. 
The use of liquid fuel is bound to increase from year to 
year because of the outstanding advantages it possesses, 
especially when cémpared with coal. The technicist 
judges all fuels by their heat values, or British thermal 
units, commonly written B. T. U’s; but even so standard- 
ized there is a vast deal of difference between the practical 
heat, or steam-making, values of oils and coals, notwith- 
standing ,the fact that in specific cases the number of 
B. T. U’s of the liquid and the solid forms of carbon may 
be substantially identical. That is to say, the ways in 
which each is burned and handled, because of its nature, 
make for disparity in effective results. 

Recently a paper read before a noted association of 
mechanical engineers discussed the relative advantages of 
oil and coal for warships, and broadly the conclusions 
apply with equal force to merchant craft. To popularize 
the findings of the experts, the same weight of oil fuel 
gives a fifty per cent increase of steaming radius; that is 
to say, where the coal would answer for a thousand miles, 
the petroleum would carry the ship fifteen hundred miles. 
Next, if the bunkers were filled with oil instead of coal 
that measure of liquid fuel would augment the steaming 
distance by eighty per cent. At best, coal will give but 
fifty per cent of its theoretical thermal efficiency, the 
other fifty per cent being squandered in one way or 
another, while oil will make good to the measure of eighty- 
three per cent. Again, by reason of the intense heat of the 
oil flame, which can be easily maintained within the fur- 
nace,. an oil-fired boiler can be forced up to fifty per 
cent above its normal rating. That is to say, a 200-horse- 
power boiler—hard to be worked to its capacity by coal— 
can be made to furnish 300 horse power, if that additional 
energy be desired, and this without in any way injuring 
the boiler structure. Finally, the substitution of oil fuel 
reduces the amount of labor in the fireroom by about 
seventy per cent, compared with the conditions under coal. 

Tests have lately been made abroad regarding the rela- 
tive advantages of oil or coal for locomotives. The results 
in their essential particulars correspond closely with the 
figures already cited in the case of warships, while addi- 
tional benefits were realized peculiar to the circumstances 
of railway service. For stationary power plants the gain 
is also a big one when liquid fuel is employed. Plainly, to 
bring the matter home to us, if local conditions make it 
possible to use either coal or oil at will a material saving 
will be effected by using the latter, but greater economies 
can be achieved by diluting the oil—so to speak—by mix- 
ing with it powdered coal, ground charcoal or other forms 
of so-called solid carbon. The only thing involved, now that 
the admixture can be stabilized, is to see to it that the 
substituting carbon shall have a satisfactory percentage of 
heat units per pound or volume, agreeably to the accepted 
standard of measure. 

Indeed the day is very much with us calling for the cut- 
ting down of our coal bills, especially where they concern 
present dependence upon anthracite to insure smokeless- 
ness. Anthracite is a luxury, and at the present prices 
hundreds of thousands of householders and other con- 
sumers are reasonably perturbed. Bituminous coal is 
much cheaper, but its very smoky burning makes it so 
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will remain uppermost and form an effec- 
tive seal, or insulator, against chance 
sparks. All of us are familiar with the gen- 
erally accepted fact that oil is lighter than 
water, but in the case of this novel fuel this 
characteristic lightness is nullified, and all 
because the added ingredients of powdered 
coal, pitch and coke increase the specific 
gravity of the mass. Further, the oil so 
adheres to the solid carbon particles that 
only a trifling amount of it is left free to dis- 
engage itself; and this, if it rise to the sur- 
face of the water, forms a mere film that 
cannot be ignited. Accordingly the objec- 
tions heretofore advanced against the 
household and business uses of liquid fuel 
within municipal limits are no longer ten- 
able. The fertile-minded will readily appre- 
ciate what this is going to mean to one and 
all of us who have hitherto had to depend 


’ upon coal for heat and power. 


Not only can the new combustible be 
fireproofed by a shallow water seal, but if 
the fuel be inflamed through any cause it 
can be quenched either by sand or water; 
and if poured overboard in a blazing state 
it will sink below the surface and automati- 
cally extinguish itself. During both the re- 
cent war and in times of peace oil-burning 
craft have been turned into roaring pyres 
or have spread the flaming fuel upon the 
sea, making it well-nigh impossible for the 
people aboard to escape. The peculiar 
properties of the composite fuel minimize 
these hazards—hazards otherwise common 
among our fighting squadrons, our mercan- 
tile fleets and the great passenger liners. 

The public at large learned something 
about the dangerous shortage of power in a 
number of our great industrial centers dur- 
ing the period of maximum production 
under the stress of war, but relatively few 
of us realized that that situation was an 
unmistakable sign of a state of affairs that 
year by year is going to become more acute, 
more critical. Therefore we see in the 
products which the Submarine Defense As- 
sociation have made both possible and prac- 
ticable a source of relief which will start us 
upon an era of reinvigorated self-sufficiency 
and save us many millions of dollars each 
year in our fuel bills. 

Oil fuel is used extensively in the steel 
industry because of its complete combus- 
tion when ignited and because of the ease 
with which temperatures can be varied and 
maintained. In certain metallurgical proc- 
esses Only refinable petroleum and blends 
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of oils low in sulphur can be used, for other- 
wise the sulphur would injure the copper, 
brass, steel and alloy steels. These grades 
of petroleum are high priced, and the yields 
from our own fields, which are commonly 
of this superior character, must be hus- 
banded so that they can be made to give up 
all of their valuable constituents in passing 
through the various refining processes. 

_ And yet our steel mills must have a suffi- 
ciency of oil fuel, and especially is this 
necessary in order to carry through promptly 
and correctly the different heat treatments 
which radically affect the physical proper- 
ties of the finished metal. Not only is this 
demanded for the steel that is worked into 
guns, armor, armor-piercing projectiles, 
the shells of torpedoes and the hulls of 
submarines but equally so by the automo- 
bile manufacturer, the builder of high- 
speed engines and scores and scores of other 
fabricators. One great steel plant during 
the period of the war, by reason of the su- 
perior oil burned in its heating and anneal- 
ing furnaces, cut down the measure of its 
rejected materials to less than five per cent 
of its tremendous output, while another 
kindred concern, all because of imperfect 
heat treatment, had something like sixty 
per cent of its products thrown back on its 
hands. 

Now, Mexico is ina position to supply us 
with enormous quantities of nonrefinable 
oil which is high in sulphur content and 
utterly unfitted for fuel use either in our 
steel mills or aboard ship. Just the same, 
this relatively cheap combustible can be so 
modified in the mixing of a composite fuel 
that its sulphur constituent can be aver- 
aged down so as to make the ultimate oil- 
coal fuel fit for any service, no matter how 
exacting. Likewise coals high in sulphur 
ean be tempered, and when combined as a 
liquid power producer will answer admi- 
rably. 

Finally, cannel coal, lignites, of which 
we have vast deposits, and allied inferior 
fuels can be powdered and fixed in oil so 
that they can be burned in a manner to 
give a maximum of efficient utilization of 
their contained thermal units. 

Mr. Bates and his associates have called 
the products they have devised colloidal 
fuels simply because the particles of pul- 
verized coal are ground so fine that they 
acquire certain properties peculiar to col- 
loids. It takes 50,000,000 of these tiny 
specks of carbon to fill the space of a cubic 
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inch. And yet, as colloids go, this is rela- 
tively coarse. It is not the purpose of this 
article to go into the chemistry of colloids— 
a really wonderful realm of science—other 
than to say that minute bodies act in ways 
astonishingly different from the large 
masses from which they have been de- 
tached, or separated, by pulverizing. It 
suffices for us to know that one per cent of 
fixateur in a ton of colloidal fuel can keep 
the heavy particles of coal or coke sus- 
pended in the lighter oil for periods of 
many months, thus insuring the easy flow 
of the mixture through the pumps and 
pipes of any existing liquid-fuel installation. 
There is no sediment to clog the equip- 
ment. 

_ Clearly the Submarine Defense Associa- 
tion and its scientific collaborators have 
not made their discovery and placed it 
upon a commercial footing a bit too soon. 
In discussing the energy resources of the 
United States and considering them as a 
field for reconstruction, two of the tech- 
nicists of the United States National Mu- 
seum have said within the past few months: 
“While it is commonly known that our 
present utilization of fuel is wasteful, it is 
not generally appreciated how very serious 
and extensive this default has become, 
how many lines of progress the current 
practice in this field is blocking and how 
distinctly and heavily the whole matter is 
contributing to the cost of living.” 

We buy our coal by weight when its real 
value to us is the measure of thermal units 
stored away by Nature in its mass. We 
have to take what we can'get and we shovel 
it into our furnaces, hoping that it will cre- 
ate the heat desired and yield us a com- 
mensurate return upon the prices we pay. 
In the vast majority of cases the amount of 
the B. T. U’s developed is speculative—a 
gamble, in short. But the day is near when 
we are going to purchase fuel upon a scale 
of thermal units—get our money’s worth, 
in other words—no matter what may be 
Be primary source of the needful combus- 
tible: 

Because of their very nature and the 
way in which they can be compounded, 
as 1t were, colloidal fuels are going to prove 
the means to well-nigh incalculable relief. 
In brief, their evolution is no less poten- 
tially significant than was the original dis- 
covery of petroleum here sixty years ago. 
They will make a wide variety of waste 
products of enormous economic service. 
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RACINE 
Absorbin¢ 
Shock Strip 


ERVICE records established by Racine Multi-Mile 
Cord Tires are proof-positive of the extra mileage 
value these tires represent. 


Racine Rubber Company chemists, in developing the 
Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, found only in Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord Tires, have given tire users a new high 
standard by which to judge cord service. By creating 
a neutral zone between the:tread and cord carcass, this 
Racine feature scientifically smothers all road shocks. 
Being graduated in resiliency, it equalizes flex of body 
and tread, preventing tread separation, and insuring 
longer life. 


The tread design of Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires is 
patterned to minimize skid danger. Those beveled 
criss-crossed ridges can be counted on to hold the road. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires are sold by reliable tire - 
dealers. It will pay you to know the one nearest you. 


For Your Own Protection Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy Bears the Name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 
RACINE, WIS. 
Makers also of Racine Country Road Tires 
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Zion Canyon, Zion National Monument, Utah. 
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where I would like a 
little information. 
In California, where 
I live, and especially 


A Bill Creating This Monument Into a National Park 


Has Passed the Senate Recently 


historians of the pigeon—as for instance by 
Mr. Neal Brown of Wausau, Wisconsin— 
that I killed this bird myself, which is not 
the case. 

Mr. Neal Brown was of the party at 
Babcock, Wisconsin, where we were hunt- 
ing prairie chickens in September, 1900. 
With us was Mr. Varney of that town, a 
former railway conductor. Varney and I 
were hunting together. He saw a tree full 
of mourning doves, among them one “awful 
big dove,”’ as he reported it. He shot this 
giant dove and put it in his pocket. At 
eleven o’clock of that morning, in the shade 
of a haystack, he took out this bird and we 
both saw that it was a young wild pigeon— 
a passenger pigeon. Mr. Brown later saw 
the bird before I prepared the skin. 


How False Reports Originate 


Now, that is the last wild pigeon of which 
I know positively. It might as well have 
happened in 1906—or in 1919—as in 1900. 
All we can say is that the negative appears 
to have it as to these later dates. Science 
does not accept hearsay evidence. 

Boiled down, most of these pigeon re- 
ports grew to be observations of two species 
of birds which very much resemble the 
passenger pigeon. The first and most com- 
mon of these is the mourning dove, or 
Carolina dove. This bird is common over 
most of the Northern States, where the wild 
pigeons once were abundant. It feeds on 
the wheat fields, as once the pigeon did, 
and in the woods its habits are not unlike 
those of the wild pigeon. In certain lights 
birds look larger than in other lights. To 
unskilled eyes—or to the old and uncertain 
eyes of those who once saw pigeons in their 
youth—these birds may appear rather 
large. As a matter of fact, they are just 
about half the size of the wild pigeon, but 
the wild pigeon is not there with which to 
compare it. This is the most usual mistake 
in the Northern States. 

Men who once knew the wild pigeon very 
well have mistaken flocks of curlews and 
flocks of golden plover for them. Other 
birds of irregular flock flights may have 
been mistaken for them. While it is not 
right to say that no man could have seen 


a wild pigeon within the past year, it is very 
probable that most of the reports from the 
Northern States are errors of the above 
nature. I give one letter to show how con- 
fident the observer usually is. This is 
written by Mr. J. P. Evans, of Painesville, 
Ohio: 


“T am an old man in my sixty-ninth year. 
I want to say that the article headed ‘Out- 
of-Doors’ regarding Martha has been read 
by myself. I guess when I was a young 
fellow I shot more pigeons than the man 
that wrote that article and when he says 
there are no more passenger pigeons in the 
world he is talking about something he 
doesn’t know anything about. If he will 
come up to Painesville in Lake County, 
Ohio, and call on Mr. Spink, the superin- 
tendent of the Infirmary Farm, I think we 
will convince him that there are still an 
odd few wild pigeons in Ohio. 

“These are not mourning doves—an 
altogether different class of birds. Last fall 
there was a flock of five that Mr. Spink and 
I saw. I have seen an odd one or two 
together this spring. In about a week, 
when they cut a piece of wheat, I expect to 
see more of them. Four years ago I was 
walking along the road when a flock of at 
least eight or ten flew over my head. I have 
just got a little ten-dollar note that says I 
am right, and if that man will come and 
bring a net I think we can capture a wild 
passenger pigeon that is not the last one in 
Ohio.” 


I referred the above letter to Capt. Shoe- 
maker in McElhattan, Pennsylvania, know- 
ing that he has one of the old pigeon nets. 
But Capt. Shoemaker does not care to go 
to Painesville, as he says he is confident 
these birds are only mourning doves. 

There remain the still more confident 
and concurrent letters from states on the 
Pacific slope, of which one or two ought to 
be given. Oneisfrom Mr. R. M. Hamilton, 
of Cloverdale, California: 


“In your issue of June 21, under the 
heading Out-of-Doors, regarding Martha, 
the writer states that Martha was the last 
of the passenger, or wild pigeon; this is 


in Sonoma and Lake 
Counties, we have 
thousands of wild 
pigeons and in the 
fall and winter they 
have been so numer- 
ous that they have 
brokenthelimbsoff of 
the big firswhen they 
went to roost. Also 
in Kern County I 
have shot dozens of 
them before the law 
went into effect pro- 
tecting them, which 
is still in force. 
“Now what I 
would like to know 
is what the author 
of the article meant 
when he stated that 
Martha was the last 
of her family, her 
species and her race. 
Does he refer to one 
particular kind of 
bird? I was always 
under the impression 
that a wild pigeon 
was a wild pigeon. 
Any information 
you or the author can 
give me on the sub- 
ject will be greatly 
appreciated.” 


Yet another letter 
comes from Mr. L. 
Wagner, Dorena, 
Oregon, inclosing a 
clipping from an 
Oregon newspaper 
which mentions the 
names of four men 
of Harrisburg, 
Oregon, each of 
whom had just been fined twenty-five dol- 
lars and costs for killing wild pigeons. Mr. 
Wagner writes: 


“T have lived in the hills of Oregon for 
thirty-eight years and am as much of a 
sportsman as a poor man ever gets to be, 
and during that time there has been hardly 
a year that I did not see wild pigeons. At 
present the wild strawberries are plentiful 
here and in a five-minute walk from my 
home I can flush near a hundred from their 
feeding ground. 

“My father was born in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 1845, and lived there until 
he joined the Union Army. After the war he 
moved to Indiana and Iowa. In 1874 
he moved to Oregon. I have often heard 
him tell of the large flocks of pigeons in 
Pennsylvania, and base my statements on 
his saying these are the wild pigeons. They 
arrive here in May and stay until fall, but 
I never heard of anyone finding a nest. 
They are of a slaty-blue color and weigh 
about an even pound.”’ 


Says Large Flocks Attack Fruit 


Yet another letter comes from Mr. C. D. 
Brooks, who writes from Fulton, Missouri, 
regarding observations he made in Oregon: 


“T saw the article about Martha, the 
last of the passenger pigeons. Wild pigeons 
may not be of the same species; and if so 
this is one on me, but in my boyhood I have 
seen them in Missouri in great numbers 
and, as far as I know, they were exactly the 
same as we have now in the foothills of the 
Cascade Range in Oregon. I had a cherry 
orchard there for the last seven years and 
every year I killed a few to protect my 
fruit. They came in flocks of over one 
hundred at one time. 

“Tn proof of my statement I am inclosing 
two feathers. I wish you would answer 
through THE Post explaining the difference, 
if any, as I am a sportsman and interested 
in such matters, and I think there are a 
great many others.” 


Mr. R. J. Neely writes from yet another 
locality, Harrah, Washington, with equal 
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positiveness: “I know these birds well, hav- 
ing killed them in the Mississippi Valley as 
late as the early eighties. Strange as it may 
seem to you, they are here in this state in 
considerable numbers. I do not know of 
their nesting places, but have seen them at 
all times of the season. I am not mistaken 
in them and would be glad to give you any 
information I can.” 


These letters are printed to show the 
sincerity of the writers and in order to 
make such reply to them as will prevent 
future unnecessary correspondence. 

All of these reports from California, 
Oregon and Washington are without doubt 
of band-tailed pigeons, a species which is 
not yet extinct and which we may hope will 
not become so in this later and wiser day. 
This bird is far more like the passenger 
pigeon than is the Carolina dove, and to 
mistake it for the passenger pigeon is en- 
tirely natural. 

In the summer of 1881, when I was living 
in Lincoln County, New Mexico, I heard 
that there were wild pigeons on Carrizo 
Mountain, and in the course of a bear hunt 
saw some of the birds, which I then took 
to be the passenger pigeon. I sent back 
to the States for a shotgun, and though 
I was unable to obtain any very good 
ammunition at that place and so blew off 
more feathers than I killed birds, I did kill 
and examine and eat some of these wild 
pigeons, though conscious at the time that 
they were not quite the same bird of my 
own boyhood days in Iowa. 

I have never heard of the band-tailed 
pigeon’s being killed east of Central New 
Mexico, where I saw mine, though the 
species may have lived much farther east 
than that. Neither have I ever seen any 
of the species in California or in Oregon; 
but taking my own experience and the re- 
ports of naturalists covering many years, 
I am very sure that these birds reported 
are not the passenger pigeon, but the band- 
tailed pigeon. I think if our Western 
friends will examine their birds they will 
find a chestnut-brown band across the tail 
and will find that the tail is not so long as 
that of the passenger pigeon; and will find 
that their bird is not so racy and long in 
outline as the old passenger pigeon, though 
its flight and its way of alighting in trees 
might easily deceive one into thinking that 
it was the passenger pigeon. This bird is 
reported from Mexico also. If you will 
examine the wild turkey of Mexico, New 
Mexico and Arizona you will find that it 
has transverse chestnut bars on the tail in- 
stead of white, as the Northern wild turkey 
has. This chestnut coloration seems to bea 
part of that Southwestern scheme. 


What the Scientist Says 


If it is so easy out of doors to mistake 
these different species, certainly it will be 
impossible to describe them in print so that 
one can tell them surely. I recommend all 
our Western friends to examine the colored 
plates of the great naturalists showing 
both species. The only other book within 
my knowledge which has good color plates 
showing both species accurately is that 
called the Passenger Pigeon, by W. B. 
Mershon, of Saginaw, Michigan. An ex- 
amination of the colored plates in the 
latter book will very quickly show the 
difference between the true passenger pigeon 
and his several cousins. Finally, in order 
to be of the last possible assistance in 
determining the nature of these different 
birds so widely reported, I give the scien- 
tific description of Ectopistes Migratorius 
as given by Audubon. 


Adult Male: Bill—straight, of ordinary 
length, rather slender, broader than deep at 
the base, with a tumid, fleshy covering 
above, compressed toward the end, rather 
obtuse; upper mandible slightly declinate 
at the tip, edges inflected. Head—small; 
neek, slender; body, rather full. Legs— 
short and strong; tarsus, rather rounded; 
anteriorly scutellate; toes, slightly webbed 
at the base; claws, short, depressed, ob- 
tuse. 

Plumage—blended on the neck and under 
parts, compact on the back. Wings—long, 
the second quill longest. Tail—graduated, 
of twelve tapering feathers. 

Bill—black. Iris—bright red. Feet—car- 
mine purple, claws blackish. Head—above 
and on the sides light blue. Throat, fore- 
neck, breast and sides—light brownish- 
red, the rest of the under parts white. 
Lower part of the neck behind and along 
the sides changing to gold, emerald green 
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and rich crimson. The general color of the 
upper parts is grayish blue, some of the 
wing-coverts marked with a black spot. 
Quills and larger wing-coverts blackish, the 
primary quills bluish in the outer web, the 
larger coverts whitish at the tip. The two 
middle feathers of the tail black, the rest 
pale blue at the base, becoming white to- 
ward the end. 

Length, 1614 inches; extent of wings, 
25; bill, along the ridge, %; along the gap, 
1442; tarsus, 114; middle toe, 11%. 

Adult Female: The colors of the female 
are much duller than those of the male, 
although their distribution is the same. 
The breast is light grayish-brown, the 
upper parts pale reddish-brown tinged with 
blue. The changeable spot on the neck is 
of less extent, and the eye of a somewhat 
duller red, as are the feet. 

Length, 15 inches; extent of wings, 23; 
bill, along the ridge, 34; along the gap, %. 


I wish that some of our friends on the 
Pacific Slope would, if it be legally 
permissible, kill two—and no more—speci- 
mens of these Western pigeons, preferably 
a male and a female, have a good taxi- 
dermist make a skin of each and send them 
to Capt. Henry W. Shoemaker, McElhattan, 
Pennsylvania, for verification. A few feath- 
ers do not serve as a means of determining 
a species. Lastly, let us thank all these 
gentlemen for their prompt challenge, now 
or at any time, of any statement herein 
which does not seem accurate. 


Before the Days of Extinction 


Mr. 8S. E. Wharton of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, sends this interesting communication 
relative to the day of the passenger pigeon: 


“*T have read with much interest and con- 
siderable gratitude the article Regarding 
Martha. My interest rises out of boyhood 
recollections; my gratitude out of a co- 
incidence. A couple of weeks ago, while on 
a day’s outing with two friends who are 
middle-aged natives of this region, I told 
them of having seen the nesting of wild 
pigeons. That is, I tried to tell them, but 
didn’t get further than the preliminaries; 
for when I swept my arm in an eloquent 
gesture to indicate that I had seen hundreds 
of thousands in flocks half a mile in length 
come hour after hour to the breeding place 
after their day’s foraging for food, I was 
hooted down as a preposterous liar whose 
tale was too absurd to be entertaining. So 
I have had much pleasure in mailing copies 
of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post of June 21 
to them, with the corroborative passages 
suitably underscored. If I lie about it I 
find myself in distinguished company. 

“But I know that all you have printed 
and all I have asserted in my reminiscences 
is less than the truth. I regret that I have 
nothing at hand but my boyhood recollec- 
tions to draw upon for the little contribu- 
tion I am offering. I cannot even positively 
give the year in which the colonization 
occurred in the vicinity of my home; but 
I can tell where definite information may 
be found by anyone interested. 

“First, I note that Minnesota is not in- 
cluded in the area given in your article as 
the habitat of the wild pigeon. The omis- 
sion is not important, however, for the 
nesting which I witnessed was in the woods 
on both sides of the Mississippi River, and 
four-fifths of the colony, I judge, was in the 
elm forest of the river bottom on the Wis- 
consin side. But the birds seemed to prefer 
the Minnesota side for feeding and flew out 
and back morning and evening across the 
river, which at the point where I lived was 
half a mile wide. 

““Our house in Wabasha, Minnesota, was 
upon a ridge about thirty feet above the 
river and forty rods back from the stream. 
The year of the nesting was, I believe, 1871. 
The Wabasha Herald and every other pa- 
per published within hundreds of miles of 
the place told of the visitation. Files of 
the St. Paul daily papers in the possession 
of the Minnesota State Historical Society 
would yield definite reports. For several 
summers afterward I occasionally shot wild 
pigeons while hunting in the woods and I 
remember they appeared to be lost and 
wandering about. 

“The river bottom on the Wisconsin side 
was a mile wide. The lowlands extend to 
the foot of steep bluffs several hundred feet 
high. On the Minnesota side there was 
but little river bottom, and the timber was 
mainly oak. Our side appeared to be merely 
an overflow of the main pigeon colony. 
The nesting extended at least ten miles up 
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the river and about the same distance 
down. At places above and below Wabasha 
the river bottom on the Wisconsin side was 
more than a mile wide. In many of the elm 
trees there were dead branches, and these 
would give way under the weight of birds 
and crash down, adding this note of frac- 
ture to the pandemonium that began at 
earliest dawn and continued until late at 
night, subsiding somewhat during the day 
while the parent birds were going back and 
forth to the feeding places, fifty miles and 
even farther into the farming country. In 
the evening the living branches would bend 
under the weight of the roosting birds and 
dump them; eggs would roll out of nests 
and later the young squabs would fall upon 
the ground in the dusk. The ground would 
be smeared with broken eggs and the bodies 
of baby squabs. I vividly remember the 
commotion that continued during the sea- 
son and the carnage and destruction that 
attended it. 

““A field of clover perhaps forty acres in 
extent a mile below my home was leased by 
the netters. It was upon the ridge back 
from the river and was bordered on two 
sides by oak timber. The netters worked 
systematically. Pits were dug in which the 
men who threw the net were hidden. The 
net, as I remember it, was about seventy- 
five feet long and ten or twelve wide. At 
either end a light stick was fastened and 
one end of the stick was hinged to a stake 
driven solidly into the ground. A rope 
attached to the other end of the stick was 
pulled by the men in the pits to swing the 
net over. Corn and other grain were then 
scattered on the ground under the net and 
round it in places where the clover had been 
cut off so the grain could be seen by the 
birds flying overhead. The decoy birds— 
with their eyes sewed shut or otherwise 
blinded—were released to flutter above the 


net or upon it, and the grisly work soon. 


began. 

“A crew of men and women pickers were 
hidden in the woods at the edge of the field. 
The birds flocked down to feed. They came 
precipitately after the first ones had ven- 
tured, and in a few minutes the area for 
rods round was thickly covered with them. 
The feet of many of those upon the net 
went through the mesh and got tangled, 
but in their greed to gobble the grain the 
birds wallowed about, piled one upon 
another. 

“Tt did not require quick action to swing 
the net to make a big catch, for with the 
feet of hundreds tangled in the net and 
hundreds of others coming down upon 
them a great number were sure to be 
trapped. Then the pickers rushed out of 
the woods and with sticks beat the birds on 
the heads or wrung their necks as they were 
taken from the net. The catch was carried 
to benches in the woods, plucked, drawn 
and salted in barrels for shipment. The net 
was reset and the pickers thus kept busy 
after the work began. Day after day this 
operation was continued and tons of birds 
were caught there, I do not think there 
were any other netters. One party seemed 
to have a monopoly.” 


Dropping Them From Doorstep 


‘At daylight the pigeons came streaking 
swiftly across the river on their way to the 
farming region beyond. They did not come 
in large flocks, but scatteringly, and in- 
stead of rising high in the air they flew 
across the river close to the water; so when 
they reached our side they rose sharply and 
swung from twenty to a hundred feet above 
our house. The noise after their wakening 
was unforgetable. The sound of breaking 
branches, the squawking and fluttering of 
millions came distinctly across the water 
and made sleep impossible. And then fol- 
lowed the whir of wings and the banging of 
guns as we and everybody else bagged our 
breakfasts and dinners and suppers, if we 
cared to, by shooting from our dooryards. 
On their return in the evenings the birds 
came in flocks of hundreds of thousands, 
flying much higher; but as they neared the 
river they swooped low and we could bring 
them down as long as we cared to stand in 
our dooryards and shoot. 

“Everybody was soon surfeited with 
pigeon, and then I changed the course of 
my enterprise to leasing my rowboat or 
taking parties across the river to harvest 
the squabs that seemed to evolve magically 
out of the nests, helpless gobs of feathers 
and fat. Men, women and children went 
to the nesting place any time of the day 
after the squabs were old enough to eat and 
with poles knocked them off the branches 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 


conclusion is supported by the successful 
showing made by the Government’s barge 
line now operating between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. It is also a fact that the 
Director General of Railroads favors a con- 
tinuation of government operation on that 
river, even when the railroads go back 
to their owners. 

The present service on the Mississippi 
is being conducted with makeshift equip- 
ment, but even with that it is rendering a 
material service. 

When the especially designed towboats 
and barges now being constructed are put 
in operation this fall a big improvement is 
predicted. 

Evidently the Mississippi Valley is bank- 
ing heavily on the resulting cheap freights 
to tidewater, and as a consequence is de- 
voting much attention to foreign trade. 
Both the St. Louis and Memphis Chambers 
of Commerce are engineering negotiations 


for the operation of their own ocean-going 
merchant fleets out of New Orleans. 


Moving Back to Town 


AREFULLY laid housing and welfare 

plans in many manufacturing centers 
are being interfered with by the public- 
utilities situation. In many industrial 
localities—Lynn, Massachusetts, is cited 
as a good example—wage earners in large 
numbers have established their homes at a 
distance of several miles from their work. 
There they have plenty of air and ground 
space, and living is wholesome. These 
residential sections were made available by 
cheap, frequent and efficient electric-car 
service. Now that fares have been in- 
creased, schedules curtailed and efficiency 
in operation lowered, the tendency on the 
part of the workers is to move back into 
the congested residential areas near the 
factories. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


with his basketful of groceries and his 
walletful of I O U’s, did not reach those in 
the conference—save and except always 
certain of the English, probably Lord 
Robert Cecil and Mr. Balfour. But even 
they did not lessen the British feeling that 
the Peace Conference was ordained to dole 
out material rewards for the virtuous act of 
winning the war. So all the nations, little 
and big, at the conference desired material 
things, and America was playing for spir- 
itual things. 

But our player sat in the game and played 
alone hand. He played with no one at his 
shoulder to check him. Time and again he 
has come out of the Council of Ten or out 
of the meeting of the Four or of the Five, 
realizing afterward and freely admitting in 
private that he had agreed or disagreed 
with something too hastily. Yet he is of 
the temperament that must play a lone 
hand. His relations with men are cordial 


Onions Properly 


EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


Higher rates for electric lights and arti- 
ficial gas, and the increased expense of 
having them installed, also are having a 
bearing on the housing situation. 


Uncle Sam—Storekeeper 


OVERNMENT ventures into busi- 

ness are not popular just at this time; 
nevertheless an experiment that appears to 
meet with general approval is under con- 
sideration in Washington by the Federal 
departments. The war came upon the 
national capital when its facilities were 
hardly adequate to care for the needs of its 
normal quota of citizens. Within a few 
weelcs the population increased by a fourth. 
As a result there was profiteering on a scale 
rarely if ever paralleled. 
_ Congress put a stop to excessive profits 
in rents by passing the Saulsbury Law, 
and now, after the need is past, as some say, 
eight of the executive de- 
partments are conferring 
with the idea of starting 
a great government com- 
missary where goods will 
be sold at cost to govern- 
ment employees. 


The Why and Where: 
fore of Poverty 


N UNDERTAKING a 

eareful study into the 
causes of poverty among 
its people Baltimore has 
set a worthy example for 
other American cities. 
Theinvestigation brought 
out that of 8663 cases 
studied, 4072, or 47 per 
cent, showed physical ill- 
ness as the cause of pov- 
erty. Of this total 1470 
were classified as tempo- 
rary illness, while tuber- 
culosis accounted for 708 
cases. Of the remaining 
unfortunates, 2236 cases, 
or 25.81 per cent of all 
the eases studied, were in 
want because of some- 
thing out of the way in 
somebody’s mental or 
moral make-up. It is evident, therefore, 
that nearly three-quarters of the trouble 
was due to some mental, moral or physical 
weakness. Only 5.16 per cent of the needy 
were victims of labor conditions, while one 
per cent were in difficulty through a chroni- 
cally insufficient income. 

Among other facts revealed it appeared 
that in the 8663 cases dealt with there 
were 8568 subnormal or abnormal indi- 
viduals. The literacy table showed that 
4583 of the men and 4560 of the women 
could read, write and speak English. The 
common belief that the poor have large 
families is refuted, for nearly a half of the 
married couples had no children under six- 
teen years of age. It was also discovered 
that the majority of the cases were between 
the ages of eighteen and forty, only 199 
cases being attributed to old age. 

Baltimore offers the benefit of its ex- 
perience to other cities desirous of under- 
taking similar studies. 


THE PEACE AND PRESIDENT WILSON 


but never fraternal; he attracts followers 
rather than friends; he has experts but he 
tolerates no partners. He can ask advice, 
but no one in the sacred circle of his ac- 
quaintance has the royal right to call him 
a fool and live. So he sat and played a lone 
hand in a game whose cards he knew but 
slightly; whose rules he did not compre- 
hend; whose players, banded against him, 
he never could meet as cronies; and whose 
stakes he despised. 

Yet he played a great game, and in the 
main a successful game. 

It was a triumph of mind over matter. If 
only he could have put heart into the game 
as well as head he would have swept the 
table. 

Early in the session of the Council of 
Ten the President saw that valuable time 
was passing foolishly. In addition to the 
Ten were their secretaries and experts and 
assistants. And Lloyd George being an 
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© House & Garden 


Has Your Officer 
Hung Up His Coat? 


Are you faced with the delightful necessity 
of furnishing a whole house—at a moment's 
notice—because the captain insisted on a 
wedding the minute he was mustered out? 


Here's a little breakfast room to start a 
blithe day. There are English linen cur- 
tains on the windows—blue peacocks and 
gold sunshine. The light filters in across 
dull red tiles, and lights up creamy rough- 
cast walls, and winks morning cheerfulnesses 
from the bits of old pewter on the oaken 
Welsh dresser. . . . 

Expensive? Not a bit. And yet—if you 
sat in that good-natured cottage chair, 
wouldn’t there be an added flavor to the 
morning coffee? 


House & Garden will show you how to 


build, decorate, furnish—how to make a 
garden. It will shop for you—and the In- 
formation Service will answer questions by 
mail, if you want expert advice. 


These 5 Numbers of 
House & Garden, $1 


(Six, if you mail the coupon now) 


Collectors’ Number August 


The year's most lovable number, all written for 
the soul with a hobby. You'll recognize the 
eager, leisurely, critical, tolerant atmosphere of 
collectordom, and be happy with it. 


Autumn Furnishing September 


The new fabrics—interior architectural door- 
ways—how to choose a paper for the bedroom, 
and decorate the hallway in relation to its con- 


necting rooms. 
Fall Planting October 


Winter gardens—what bulbs to plant in the 
fall—how to make a rock garden—the Fall 
Planting Tables, those invaluable pages that 
represent years of expert investigation, all 
codified. 


House Planning November 


Getting together with the architect—collecting 
for building—how to make an intelligent plan 
for the furniture in the new home. And— 
little houses, each perfect of its kind, with plans. 


Christmas House 
All the things the house wants for Christmas 
gifts, together with the newest and prettiest 
ways to hang the holly, dress the tree, plant 
Christmas in the heart of the dinner table. 


December 


Furniture Number January 


Every year our American master craftsmen 
give.us something lovelier; every year the im- 
porters bring in new quaintnmesses. The best 
are here. 


‘SPECIAL OFFER—AUGUST TO 
JANUARY NUMBERS ONE DOLLAR 


UST one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of 
your loss on a single ill-chosen chair—will 
ring you House & Garden's staff of experts for 
five delightful months—six, if you mail this 
coupon now. Connoisseur, architect, kennel 
expert, landscape gardener, interior decorator, 
sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commission- 
aire, and friend, are all packed between the 
covers of House & Garden. You need not send 
money now. Just mail the coupon today. 
Your subscription will begin at once. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 


Send me the next FIVE numbers of House 
& Garden, beginning with the next issue. It is 
my understanding that if this order is received 
promptly, you will send me an extra compli- 
mentary copy of the current number, making 
SIX in all. I enclose $1. (OR) You may bill 
me for $1 in due course. (Canadian, $1.25.) 


Name 


Street # : - £28 4 


Cty =e State 


S. E. P. 8-16-19 
The Postal Zone Law makes necessary 
an additional postage charge of 15c. west 
of the Mississippi. 
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orator could not help assuming the ora- 
torical manner. He talked too much. 
Everyone talked too much, made speeches 
instead of getting down to business. The 
temptation was too great, with thirty-five 
or forty people sitting round as audience. 
Hence the Council of Ten was cut down to 
the Big Five. Then oratory vanished, and 
the conference speeded up; but also then 
unfortunately President Wilson met his 
greatest defeats. In the Council of Ten 
always someone was near who might pos- 
sibly warn him if he asked for advice. But 
sitting in the room with only the four 
prime ministers the President had to go it 
absolutely alone. They were four to one. 
They beat him—sometimes. His great 
mistake was in not demanding absolute 
publicity for all meetings. Therein lay 
safety for the thing he desired. It could 
stand the light. And the things the others 
desired, if they were wrong, could not 
stand the light. But though he believes in 
the white light of publicity for the other 
fellow Woodrow Wilson cannot function 
under it. He goes blind. Again it’s tem- 
peramental. He is what he is. The people 
chose him. He did his best, and his best 
was worth doing. 

To go back and to be concrete about the 
aspirations of our Allies: It may be well to 
remember that those aspirations rise chiefly 
from the geography of the case. England 
is a fan center, a spider in a web. From 
her radiate great trade routes, vast com- 
mercial enterprises, world-long threads of 
financial power touching lands a world 
apart. England demanded two things— 
territory and ships to reach them. France 
with forty millions of people and a de- 
creasing birth rate, lying next to Germany 
with seventy millions of people and an in- 
creasing birth rate, requires one thing— 
safety, a guaranty that she may go on liy- 
ing as a nation. Italy without coal and 
iron but with man power almost unlimited 
needs raw materials, trade regulations, 
eastern harbors, protection against en- 
croachment from the north. Japan ex- 
panding in population by the millions with 
an awakening national consciousness, with 
a dream of domination in the Pacific, 
but without raw materials of industry 
must have sea power—‘‘Shoes—and ships— 
and sealing-wax . . . cabbages—and 
kings.” And each of the little nations 
about the board has its own little material 
problem, chiefly centered in the right to 
breathe. Across this tangle of material in- 
terests ran the secret treaties of 1915-16 
and probably some sort of understanding 
between the British and the French just 
before we got into the war, or shortly 
afterward. Lloyd George seemed to be re- 
ferring to it in utterances during the confer- 
ence, and before the conference opened M. 
Clemenceau spoke confidently about it. 
Doubtless the President knew of it. 


The Mandatory System Won 


And that was the thing he faced; there 
he sat with one great aim in his mind. 
Almost we may say with one great passion 
in his heart—but not quite that! If he had 
had a passion in his heart he would have 
kicked over the table, failed magnificently 
for it, and gone home to wait until a mad 
world got its senses. Then he might have 
come back to realize his aim, the great aim 
in his mind, the thing for which he was 
willing to make any honest sacrifice to 
achieve—the League of Nations. Now one 
cannot conceal a great aim; and when the 
Four who were with him knew that aim 
they surely knew the President’s measure. 
They began forcing him to trade. 

The President had his way for the most 
part during the first five weeks of the con- 
ference, before he returned to America to 
settle up the loose ends of Congressional 
affairs. He was able to introduce the man- 
datory system of administering the Ger- 
man colonies, against the protest of Aus- 
tralia. He was able to quiet the demands 
of France for territorial occupation of the 
Sarre Valley. Fiume he kept off the boards. 
He fretted a good bit in those days about 
the interallied commissions arising from 
the war, and would have abandoned mcst 
of them. But gradually he came to see the 
economic basis of peace rather than the 
military basis, and wisely changed front on 
that notion. He and the British led in an 
attempt to formulate a Russian policy that 
should be nonmilitary, and which, by the 
way, the French quietly strangled. And 
in those days he considered that it might 
be possible to divide Asia Minor into man- 
datories which would guarantee gradual 
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self-government to the torn and distraught 
people of those lands. But chiefly he was 
interested in his League of Nations. 

The League of Nations in the very 
beginning, before the armistice, as early as 
1916, was a British conception. The British 
put to work upon it a well-known pacifist 
judge, Lord Parmoor. Lord Robert Cecil 
wrote to Colonel House about it; the 
colonel wrote to the President. Each set 
down his own notion of the thing. They 
compared notes, locked up their two drafts 
until after the armistice, and no one knows 
just what was in the President’s mind when 
he sailed for Europe in December, whether 
he had his ideas clearly thought out or 
whether—to use a phrase of his own—he 
was merely “thinking without language.” 

The French had their draft and their 
conception of a League of Nations when the 
President arrived. Their conception was 
that the league should be a superstate with 
a superarmy and a superstaff which should 
always be ready to scare the superday- 
lights out of Germany if she began mobiliz- 
ing on the French frontier. The British 
draft was read to the newspaper corre- 
spondents early in January. Its chief fea- 
ture was that of progressive disarmament. 
Italy had a draft, but it never figured in 
publicity. 


The Presidential Imperative 


And in the meantime no one knew what 
America wanted in the way of a League of 
Nations. No American peace commissioner 
could remotely guess. Then the President 
sat down at his typewriter and pounded 
out a draft. He passed it round to a few 
friends, to a few foreign statesmen; and 
the work of drafting the league covenant 


began. It began in Colonel House’s room, 


315, at the Hotel Crillon. The President 
and Colonel House represented America in 
the drafting committee, with a few experts 
always at hand to guide them. Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil and Mr. Balfour took more inter- 
est than any other British statesmen in the 
work of the draft, and M. Leon Bourgeois— 
not a member of the French peace commis- 
sion—was delegated to represent France. 

These were the citizens in carriages; the 
others were citizens on foot. The Japs 
modestly asked for race equality; and were 
gently refused, and sweetly acquiesced, 
biding their time. The Italians also passed. 
Thirty hours at different times of the day 
and night for three or four weeks were con- 
sumed in forming that first draft. Ten 
hours were taken to add the amendments. 
But when the first draft of the covenant 
was completed and was adopted the Presi- 
dent, feeling that much had been accom- 
plished, sailed away home. 

Then his troubles began. The others 
about the board with him had his cards on 
the table. They knew his hand, understood 
his game, valued his stakes. In his ab- 
sence they began trading amongst them- 
selves. They decided to break the treaty 
into two parts—the peace terms with Ger- 
many and the League of Nations. The 
ree peace commissioners agreed to 
this. 

The Allies decided to establish a neutral 
republic in West Prussia, and they decided 
to give the Sarre Valley outright to France. 
Fiume also was to go to Italy. 

Joseph’s coat was fairly well divided 
among the brethren when the President 
returned from America. And then he wit- 
nessed a curious thing. During January 
the French press had sneered so openly at 
the President’s aspirations that his friends 
wished to move the conference from Paris, 
and when the President returned in March 
the French press covered him with en- 
comiums. No adjective was too saccharine 
for their uses. Evidently the powers that 
controlled the French press thought they 
had President Wilson’s game beaten, so 
far as it affected Europe, and that he 
would take the League of Nations and 
they would get their boundaries, and all 
would live happily ever after. 

Then the President began to fight. He 
made alliance with the British and secured 
the League of Nations as a part of the 
treaty. He restricted French territorial 
aspirations in the Sarre. He overturned the 
sterilized republic along the west bank of 
the Rhine, and did things to the arrange- 
ments about Dantzic. He changed his 
mood from the academic subjunctive to the 
presidential imperative. His disguise al- 
most fell off. He nearly showed his gro- 
ceries and his promissory notes. Then the 
French press became silent. And one fine 
morning in the meeting of the Big Five 
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just as the President was prepared to in- 
troduce an amendment to the covenant of 
the League of Nations affecting the Mon- 
roe Doctrine he discovered that it would 
not pass. He fumbled, withdrew his mo- 
tion, and began to consider many things. 
They had him. He realized that unless he 
could amend the league covenant it would 
be rejected in the United States Senate. 
Also our beloved Allies realized quite the 
same things. That was the trouble. 

He came to the parting of the ways. He 
could fight or trade. He could go home 
passionate with indignation, or he could 
stay and get the best possible bargain out 
of the Allies. It was inevitable that 
Woodrow Wilson would stay and try to 
patch up the situation. He is not a revolu- 
tionist. He would have to come into the 
open and make his fight before all the 
world. He is as honest as daylight; but 
he just can’t bear daylight. So he sat him 
down wearily to the long miserable task of 
trading the substance of European de- 
mands for the shadow of American ideals. 
He was just as much of a hero there in the 
room of the Council of Five with the 
cards fairly well stacked against him and 
luck running away from him, patiently 
plodding hour by hour, day by day, week 
by week, month by month, plodding te- 
diously through details of things which he 
loathed to get the thing he hoped for—he 
was indeed as much of a hero as he would 
have been if he had sailed home with a 
gesture of defiance and scorn at the whole 
outfit, and had brought them to time by 
clapping down the lid of the grocery box 
and calling in the outstanding notes. 

For a long time he sat patiently in the 
game, and saw the conference going round 
in circles, arriving nowhere. One day he 
would convince Clemenceau about the 
justice of a certain course in the Sarre 
Valley, only to find that the next day it 
had to be done all over azain, So he called 
for his good ship the Washington and made 
a feint of starting home. 

Then the conference speeded up and 
came to the Italian deadlock. There he 
really balked. Moreover, he had the sup- 
port of Lloyd George and Clemenceau. 
There is no doubt whatever that they read 
his Fiume note and approved it. Very 
likely they did not know the hour it was 
to appear. As a matter of fact the Presi- 
dent heard that Baron Sonnino was about 
to leave and issue a note, and the Presi- 
dent issued his note first. And for a few 
days there was a fine tempest in a teapot. 


Italy’s Feint 


But at the very moment when the Ital- 
ians were fuming most gorgeously they had 
on the President’s desk for his approval a 
request for a loan of fifty million dollars 
with which to buy coal for their furnaces. 
Without the money they could not get the 
coal, and without the coal Italy might be in 
a revolution in a week. And Sonnino and 
Orlando knew and everyone in Paris knew 
that the Italian journey to Rome was 
merely a ten days’ leave. The Italian mem- 
bers of the peace conference committees— 
the member of the economic council, for 
instance—attended meetings, arranged for 
Italy’s coal and food supply and functioned 
blithely while their superiors were gone. 

There can be no doubt that the Presi- 
dent’s blast against the Fiume annexation 
afforded him satisfaction. For weeks he 
had been edging along, giving something 
every day, and getting precious little back. 
The Fiume protest released much steam. 
But the Italian protest made the Japanese 
compromise inevitable. And that broke 
the President’s heart. The Japanese played 
their cards well. They knew—what every- 
one knew about the conference—that Presi- 
dent Wilson would not give in to Orlando 
in the Italian demands for Fiume; the 
Japanese also knew that the Italians would 
leave the conference with a potential threat, 
a threat which would be important only if 
some other nation left the conference. So 
most deliberately and with Oriental calm 
Japan made it obvious'that she would go if 
her aspirations in China were denied. There 
was the same basis for denying the Japan- 
ese aspirations that underlay the Italian 
denial. But to deny Japan would take her 
from the League of Nations and make it 
worth while for Italy really to stay out. 
With Japan and Italy out the League of 
Nations would fail. The President evi- 
dently felt that if the League of Nations 
failed there was no hope for the peace of the 
world and that our men had died in vain. 
It was plain that if the League of Nations 
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were formed and if it became g 
it could protect the rights of 
Japan insisted upon taking f 
lowing the grant of the Shantuy 
to Japan financial arrangement; 
under joint international ¢oy 
seemed to take the material ¢ 
Japanese grant; but the thing, 
surrender, and no one felt it p 
than President Wilson. —_ 

For nearly five months he 
struggling with all his might for 
He had indeed faced the beasts: 
not that our noble Allies jn ; 
of their accredited represent; 
wicked; they were Euro 
ways were not our ways; thei 
ours. To them we seemed mad: 
seemed greedy. If ever an 
statesman had a hard time jj 
struggle for the ideals of his px 
Woodrow Wilson at Paris in ¢] 
1919. No Jack the Giant-ki 
indeed; rather he was a lonely f 
lonely largely because of hi 
mental lack of broad emotion 
matic appeal to his fellows; but 
And in his isolation he seeme 
Prometheus bound to the roe 
vultures gnawing at his vitals t} 
of the beanstalk. 


The Fight for the Le 


He fought on after the Chir 
der, knowing that public sentim 
was hardening against him, br 
that he had chosen wisely } 
evils; never regretting his : 
greatly saddened at the need 
choice. : 

_ When the treaty finally was 
its provision for. years of yz 
Germany and with the broad ge 
miliation for the vanquished w 
needed to wipe out the stain of ’ 
so surely knew as the America 
that it was weighted with s 
that it might not carry its o 
But it did hold the League 
within it, and for that he anc 
like him among the Allies ; 
They realized full well that thes 
might breed wars; but they hoy 
that the malice might be purg 
treaty by the League of Nation 
it pass on faith. 

_ This is not the heroic attitu 
indeed a sad anticlimax to the! 
which carried us into the war; 
the only result that a man 

reserve, of his hermit habit cou 
of the clash between the ideal 
world and of the new. An 
deeply emotional, capable of dr 
situation, of illuminating the d 
of the struggle with a lively | 
personality, perhaps might hai 
ter; certainly he would have 
ently. But history has no if’s, 
is the record. , 

Yet this also should be in the 
Americans always must read 
that their President more tha! 
man in the world is responsibl 
the world its first draft of a re: 
Nations. If he had not come to 
idea would have been abandone 
ceau publicly declared in Janu 
was for the old-fashioned idea 
ance of power. The British un 
to which he referred seemed to 
Great Britain also favored a 
power. Italy and Japan ha 
thought. The League of Nat 
President Wilson came to Eu 
pacifist’s dream — iridescent but 
cent. He made it real. For it he 
thing—even his good name. E 
profoundly for the idea, and 
the world. He could not have ¢ 
delegating his power. His inf 
Washington would have been 
But in Paris—grotesque figure 
was in European eyes—he wa 
His words had weight. The; 
They have made a world leagt 
and not for war one of the inevi 
which humanity will bring in 
the very act of longing for it. 

It matters little what happer 
to the idea of the League of Na 
is long, and the deep aspiration: 
wait. But our American dem 
be honestly proud that it has 1 
who put into the hearts of all 
because we sat him high whe 
speak to all the world, the a 
our hearts for the coming 
good will among men of good 1 
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Gerald Stanley Lee 


- asked me for a little half column autobiogra- 
gay that I had already exhausted the subject. 
ys lugging in this same old willing g. s. 1. when 
start writing about immortality, safety pins, 
)ing—and here is always this same old willing 
a2y lee hanging around just outside acting as 
nod in it! 


re interesting than they had looked! 

slif I had been finished off and educated more it 
fferent, but I have never been interested in 

Ijas. What interests me is the people that go 


,—even if it’s only myself! 

y idea is interesting if there is somebody there. 
(> first person handy—the one I can speak of 
stourse, and as if I knew—and naturally being so 
hi the idea comes I am considerably exposed to 
uy the reader is considerably exposed to me. 


g to be done to keep me cooled off more and 
i; t's a perfect shame for me to be going round 


>, a dropped handkerchief in a depot, a swamp 
nn Mount Tom, or a worm after a rain lying on 
<—asked me one day why it was I was so 


pmp out the truth at the moment, and he went 
g olitely, but I could see something hankering 
h mind. Then I saw he knew! He didn’t seem 
» eak it to me in so many words—why I was 
11 so many things—but I could see that he 
It if a thing happened to me—if any old thing 
nd happened to Me—I didn’t see how it could 
eing interesting. 

ose anybody can see at a glance what a treat it 
dike to be asked—to be asked in cold blood and 
7 by an editor in this way—and with a picture 
tivrite a few graceful words about myself! 

or all that has happened, a most haunting, 
4, dangerous compliment that has been paid 
I) can trust myself to do in expressing my appre- 
at touching way in which the Subject has 


it up is to do with the Subject what I have 


do do before—drop it! 
A 


Rita Weiman 


1:0 be an actress. I thought so too. My favorite 
hi Ishould have been studying, was to visualize 
ng to a vast throng while American Beauties 
recklessly across the footlights. They were 
nrican Beauties, and I always received them 
y quite as a matter of course. In which ambi- 
fen, I was not by any means original. 
s{iterary thrill came the year of my graduation, 
othe prize in a short-story contest held at school, 
ihe judges advised me to make writing—mark 
) ot say literature!—my profession. However, 
. of my classmates I chose the theater. 
ving year when my family, consisting of father, 
t myself, moved to New York, I went so far as 
f/ajob. A certain manager advertised that he 
13e young girls for parts in a society drama. 
i.ce was necessary. I put on my longest dress 
mbling for,an hour in the outside office of a 
ésuite getting my first glimpse of that kaleido- 
_TP’ve come to know and love so well. Presently 
‘oy ushered me through several rooms to a rear 
l\sant-faced young man was sitting tipped back 
thair. He explained that Mr. A—— was out of 
jiat he was engaging people. I mentioned the 
; nt. 
vy,” he answered, “but that play’s been cast. 
’ e're putting on a musical show and I can place 
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[\n’t sing,” said I. 
'|n’t matter,” came promptly. ‘“‘Can you wear 


Ma ecept the engagement. Not that the incident 
ymbition. It was only after appearing some 
in one consecutive amateur performance that 


Mterward my mother and I went abroad and 
} year. I am very grateful for that year in 
jot that my scribblings over there amounted to 


provocation. I wrote verses on the steamer 
inster Abbey and among the mountains of 
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(Concluded from Page 27) 


and blank verse. And knowing nothing whatever about 
love, I wrote an intense and burning love story. It was 
called Before the Shrine and had to do with a woman who 
was prevented from eloping with her brute-of-a-husband’s 
friend by coming upon a shrine in the woods. Very 
original, as you may see. In it I spoke of the ‘“‘zons they 
must endure away from each other.” 

The late William J. Lampton, whose kindness to a 
struggling young author makes his memory dear, read the 
story on my return to America. This was his criticism: 


Atons of agonized absence 
Separate thee and me, 

But absence of agonized xons 
Is what we are after—See! 


Terse and to the point, it made me decide to pigeonhole 
passion and make an attempt to break into the newspaper 
game. I’d had several verses at fifteen cents a line pub- 
lished in-a New York paper, so I went down to see the 
editor. He recognized my name, had me ushered into his 
office, and asked what I wanted. 

“T want to write for your paper,” I said. 

“Well, go ahead and do it,” he replied. 

With this encouragement I went home and wrote an 
article on the summer rush to Europe—in longhand—and 
sent it in. Three weeks later I saw it spread across the 
page, illustrated in color, and almost died of joy. Of 
course it was unsigned, but that didn’t matter, and my 
check of $12.75 looked as big to me as if there had been 
no period in it. For several years I contributed Sunday 
stories, interspersed with occasional publication in the 
magazines and more than occasional rejection slips. 

Those years were pretty hard. For seeing my stuff in 
print, unsigned, soon lost its thrill, and I floundered round 
trying to find the sort of writing I could do best, and feeling 
in my soul that I’d never be able to write anything worth 
printer’s ink. There were long months of nonproduction, 
following repeated rejections. There were periods when 
I’d write and destroy and weep with the certainty that I’d 
never be anything but an out-and-out failure. Often I 
wonder how I’d have come through without the inspira- 
tion and confidence of the blessed little mother who even 
now, when she is no longer with me, still smiles her en- 
couragement. 

The stories that found the light of day in various maga- 
zines were just crumbs of comfort to one hungry for 
success. After a time I was permitted to sign my articles 
and I wrote a series for them entitled The Story of a 
Society Girl. 

Meanwhile I got the play bug. Everyone is bitten by it 
sooner or later. It’s like the bite of the tarantula—there’s 
no cure. I had an idea for a story which I related to a 
well-known actor. He advised me to make a play of it, 
and that’s how the deed was done. If anyone thinks it’s a 
task getting stories accepted, let him try to get a play 
produced. The disappointments connected with the for- 
mer are as tears of water compared to tears of blood. And 
even when the managerial portals have been broken down 
and a producer casually affixes his signature to a contract, 
the author’s worries have just about begun. I’vespent the 
past four summers on the coast of Maine rewriting plays 
on which I’d worked for months in town—to prepare them 
for Broadway. I’ve changed and revamped and short- 
ened and lengthened, hurrying to get them ready for 
autumn production. And then waited and sighed and spent 
sleepless nights and tried a few stories but couldn’t con- 
centrate on them and filled in the time writing vaudeville 
sketches, until the play was finally tried out, the following 
spring—perhaps. But in the waiting and the worry, in 
the long hours of rehearsal and nerve-racking hours of 
uncertainty, in the postponements and failures and final 
thrill of a New York opening, I’ve come to know the thea- 
ter and the people of the theater—and to love them. 
I wouldn’t dare write about them otherwise. 

That’s all, I guess. «I have no fads—no household pets, 
save a little old Frenchwoman who bargains with the 
grocer and butcher and scolds me when I forget to eat at 
noon. While I am writing for the theater, I am writing of 
the theater for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post—and what 
more could any author ask? 


Kenneth L. Roberts 


However, the elm tree that grows through the roof of 
the house in which I was born is beginning to show signs of 
weakening. _ I have hopes that if I live to be.two or three 
hundred years old the elm tree may die. Or the barn may 
fall down, carrying the elm tree with it. In that case, I 
may be able to work up something of a reputation. Just 
now the elm tree’has me shaded, as one might say. 

And yet that tree, rival of mine though it is, has been a 
great help to me at times. When I get discouraged or 
depressed, I only need to think of that tree sticking out 
through the roof of its barn and getting a reputation by 
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just sticking in one spot and doing nothing except produce 
one crop of leaves every year. That, I contend, is a very 
precious and helpful thought. But when summer residents 
of Kennebunk Beach, of which I am also a summer—and 
spring and autumn—resident myself, come to me and say 
“Oh, we saw the strangest thing to-day! A house in 
Kennebunk with a tree growing out of the barn of it!”’— 
then I become a trifle morose and bitter, and know the 
inner feelings of an unknown man who has married a 
famous woman. 

Having reached this point, I find that I have lost interest 
in my autobiography, and am almost overcome with a 
desire to write a biography of the tree that grows out of 
the barn. Controlling myself with difficulty, I continue: 

My real residence is Boston, and not Kennebunk. I 
went to Boston at an early age, and soon steeped myself 
in the literary atmosphere of that well-known educational 
center by browsing among the works of such celebrated 
pundits as G. A. Henty, Old Sleuth, Harry Castlemon, 
Nick Carter, Oliver Optic, H. G. Wells, Jules Verne, Conan 
Doyle and Old King Brady. My wide reading was of 
great help to me after I became an undergraduate at 
Cornell University. At the beginning of my sophomore 
year the editorship of the Cornell humorous magazine, the 
Widow, became vacant. Being a sophomore, I saw no 
reason why I shouldn’t be an editor, so I asked three other 
sophomores on the board of the magazine to vote for me 
for editor. Being sophomores, they did. And of course I 
voted for myself. There were four other members of the 
board, all upperclassmen, voting against me; but my 
three supporters and I voted together with such grim per- 
sistence that the other four finally wavered and split their 
votes. So my literary talents were recognized and I be- 
came an editor. I continued to be an editor for three 
years, occasionally varying the monotony of editing by 
studying and writing plays and football songs. The 
football songs and plays gave me a certain amount of 
wealth and local fame at the time;. but as I look back at 
them now they give me nothing but a pain. 

I came back to Boston after I had graduated from 
Cornell in 1908 and secured a position in a leather firm at 
four dollars a week. Boston makes a delicate distinction 
between a job and a position for a college graduate. If one 
gets a job in Boston, he gets fifteen or twenty dollars a 
week. But if a college graduate secures a position in 
Boston, he receives a salary of four dollars a week. 

At the end of several months’ hard labor, the president 
of the company summoned me to his office with an offen- 
sive buzzer, patted me on the back and called me ‘“ Ken,” 
and raised me to six dollars a week. So with a wild, 
raucous laugh I donned my coat and hat, left my position 
and my six dollars a week and all the union-tanned, oak- 
tanned sides and scraps and rough bellies of leather flat on 
their backs, and went up to the office of the Boston Post 
and got a job as reporter at eighteen dollars a week. 

After a few years of reporting I was switched to humor- 
ous work. I wrote a pageful of verse and wild-haired 
humor every week. I toyed with a daily column. Then 
Life started to buy my stuff. So did Puck and Judge. 
I found myself writing twelve thousand words a week, 
every week. Two years of it put me in such condition 
that I would bark like a dog whenever anyone said 
“Boo!” So, mindful of the gentleman in the Bible who 
was fed by the ravens, I decided to find out whether or not 
there was anything in that raven stuff. In short, I got 
out of newspaper work. But Life continued to buy; and 
then THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT came to the rescue 
and played raven. I am passionately fond of that species 
of raven. 

After I had called the Germans all the names I could 
think of, I succeeded in persuading the Military Intelli- 
gence Division that I was intelligent enough to wear the 
Intelligence insignia. I was even allowed to wear a set of 
captain’s bars. And by giving the colonel at the head of 
the works no rest, I finally succeeded in forcing him to get 
rid of me by sending me with an Intelligence detachment to 
join the Siberian Expeditionary Forces. 

So now you know all about me, except that my favorite 
fish is the nine-spined stickleback, my favorite pastime is 
keeping my wire-hair terrier from running away from 
home, and my favorite flower is the hop. With an eye to 
the future, I have a hop plantation at Kennebunk Beach. 
I expect to get almost two quarts of hops next autumn. I 
think the soil is sour or something. 

Oh, yes: My favorite quotation is ‘““Author’s Revise: It 
is requested that desired changes be made, and that this 
proof be returned at the Author’s earliest convenience to 
The Editors, THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.” 

And if there’s anybody who likes my stuff and wants to 
do me a favor, I wish he’d come to Kennebunk and’ blow 
up the tree that grows through the roof of the barn of the 
house in which I was born. I want a chance to become 
famous without having a tree hanging over me all the time. 


PENNANT 
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America's most famous 
box of candy 


$1.25 the pound at our agents’ nearly every- 
where—usually the better druggists. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @& SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


HESE crisp golden nuts, with the tantalizing 
flavor, can be kept indefinitely in the blue tin 


boxes and glass jars. They are ready to serve 
always at a moment’s notice. Clean, free from 
skins, and properly salted, they are the most 
delicious of all confections. _ 

In the handy home packages: 16 oz. tin, 75c; 
10 oz. jar, 50c; 6 oz. jar, 35c; glassine bag, 5c. 


PLANTERS Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Suffolk, Va. 
Dealers—If you are unable to obtain Pennant 

Peanuts, write to us at once, giv- 


ing name and address of 
your jobber, and we will 


Sy advise you how to 
\ obtain them 


promptly. 


“ 


LOOKING BACK WARD 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


been apologized for as a sort of ‘cornfield 
musician,’ a mere banjostrummer, a hanger- 
on at barrooms where minstrel quartets 
rendered his songs and sent the hat round. 
The reflection will react. upon his country; 
it will not detract from the real Foster 
when the constructive critic appears to 
write his brief and unfortunate life. I am 
not contending that he was a genius of 
the highest rank, although he had the dis- 
tinction that great genius nearly always 
achieves, of creating a school that produced 
many imitators and established a place 
apart for itself in the world’s estimation. 
In ballad writing he did for the United 
States what Watteau did for painting in 
France. As Watteau found a Flemish 
school in France and left a French school 
stamped forever, so Foster found the 
United States a home for imitations of 
English, Irish, German and Italian songs, 
and left a native ballad form and melodic 
strain forever impressed upon it as pure 
American. 

‘He was like Watteau in more than that. 
Watteau took the elegancies and fripperies 
of the corrupt French court and fixed them 
in art immortal, as if the moment had been 
arrested and held in actual motion. Foster 
took the curious and melancholy spectacle 
of African slavery at its height, superim- 
posed by the most elegant and picturesque 
social manners this country has known, at 
the moment the institution was at its zenith. 
He saw the glamour, the humor, the trag- 
edy, the contrasts, the emotional depths— 
that lay unplumbed beneath it all. He fixed 
it there for all time, for all hearts and minds 
everywhere. His songs are not only the 
pictorial canvas of that time, they are the 
emotional history of the times. It was done 
by a boy who was not prophet enough to 
foresee the end, or philosopher enough to 
demonstrate the conditions, but who was 
born with the intuition to feel it all and set 
it forth in his art deeply and truly from 
every aspect. 

“While Foster wrote many comic songs 
there is ever in them something of the mel- 
ancholy undercurrent that has been de- 
tected under the laces and arabesques of 
Chopin’s nominally frivolous dances. Fos- 
ter’s ballad form was extremely attenuated, 
but the melodic content filled it so com- 
pletely that it seems to strain at the bounds 
and must be repeated and repeated to 


furnish full gratification to x 
when compared with the mode 
amplitude seems like a T 
beside a Michelangelo statu 
rine is as fine in its scope as the 
the greater. 

“T hope you bier think Fost 
revise him ‘upward 

All of us need to be admonish 
no evil of the dead. I am trying 
Backward to square the adjy 
the truth. Perhaps I should * 
that which is known directly to 
costs me nothing to accept this 
of Mr. Allison and to incorpor, 
essential part of the record as | 
lates to the most famous and in 
most beloved of American song: 

Once at a Grand Army e 
General Sherman and I were 
gether on the platform when tl 
gan to play Marching Throu 
and the general said rather jj 
“T wish I had a dollar for every 
had to listen to that blasted tu 

And I answered: ‘Well, t 
other tune about which I 
same thing,’’ meaning My Old 
Home. 

Neither of us was quite sin 
were unconsciously pleased t 
familiar strains. At an open- 
Barcelona some American fi 
made their home there put the! 
up to breaking forth with the d 
ody as I came down the aisle, 
mightily pleased. Again at a 
Lucerne, the band playing ay 
Swiss songs, interpolated Ken 
tional anthem and the group of 
and sang the chorus. 

I do not wonder that men 
ously to battle and death to dr 
squeaking and rattling The Gir 
hind Me. It may be a long wa 
rary, but it is longer to the end 
that binds the heart of man tc 
songs of his nativity. With 
songs of America the name 
Collins Foster ‘‘is immortal bo 
would no more dishonor his m 
that of Robert Burns or the au 
Star-Spangled Banner. ; 


Editor’ 's Note—This is the twenty- f 
of articles by Mr. Watterson. The ne 
in an early issue. 


THE HOTTENTOT BAZAA 


(Continued from Page 38) 


By heck! Was that the best he could do? 

begne verily, Ananias had nothing on 
im. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Miss Janet 
Forbes. ‘“‘Don’t you want a pillow? I’m 
sure you are uncomfortable. Do lean back 
in the corner; you'll find it much better.” 

“Oh, no! Really. I’m quite all right,” 
he protested. He could not lean back with- 
out showing his feet. ‘“‘I always sit up 
straight. Doctor’s orders, youknow. Keeps 
the spine from bending.” 

“But isn’t it awfully dangerous?” she 
asked. ‘‘Oughtn’t you to wear something 
to strengthen it? My brother hurt his 
neck playing football and they made him 
wear a sort of harness.’ 

“Oh, no,” said Philip airily. It did not 
much matter what he said now. “I’m all 
right as long as I wear a collar, stiff collar, 
you know—keeps things in place—never 
wear a soft shirt, you know.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Miss Janet 
Forbes. ‘‘But what do you do at night?” 

Yes, that was it, what did he do at 
night? Hell’s bells, it would have to be 
something pretty good too! 

“Oh, at night,’ Philip repeated. Sure, 
why not? “At night I sleep in a tin pil- 
low—sort of groove you know, just fits my 
head—can’t turn it from side to side— 
quite safe really.”” Whew! 

“Mercy!” Miss Janet Forbes said, round 
eyed. “I never heard of such a thing. I 
think you’re awfully brave.” 

“Oh, I never think of it,’ said Philip. 
He certainly had never thought of it until 
that moment. He moved one knee cau- 
tiously and wondered what had become of 
his feet. “You get used to anything, you 
know.” 

Sure, in time he might even get used to 
this excruciating sensation in the calf. of 
what he supposed to be his left leg. 


“‘Oh, I suppose so,’”’ Miss’ I 
remarked. ‘“If you begin ea) 
Tell me, when did you begin i im, 
people, Mr. Murdoch?” 

She said it vey aes too, 

“Eh?” said Philip. ; 

“T said, when did you begin i j 
ing people?’ ” she repeated. — 

““When did I begin what?” I 

“Are you pretending you d 
stand?” she said. ‘Perhaps | 
unfamiliar. Since when have 
passing yourself off for other p 
you make a general practice 0; 
just an occasional whim?” 

“Eh?” said Philip again. It¢ 
to mean a great deal. It is 
intonation. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Murdoch!’ 
Janet Forbes. “Of course you 
to tell me, but you’ve been so ob) 
your neck and all, I thought 7 
wouldn’t mind telling me about 

“Why, what do you mea 
Philip. 

vie what the devil did she 
had a conviction that somethin 
unpleasant was about to hap a } 

“T mean simply this,” 
“You may be Mr. Murdoch; in 
say you are. But you are not 
of the lottery!” 

“Not the winner!” ex 
“Why, certainly I’m the winn 
go to the Hottentot bazaar | 
times—I mean, of course I’m 
Number 1267. It was in all th 

“Yes, I know it was in all 
she replied. “But you didn’ 
sold that number myself; and 
it to you.’ ft 

“You remember selling it!” 

Philip fairly beamed with j 


(Continued on “J 


ued from Page 62) 

not? It was the only one I 
pened to remember—curious 
now—1267.” 

-/' said Philip. ‘One, two; 
even. y, the two middle 


Mmbers are curious things, 
Do you know that all the 
»gether make ——” 

ng. Miss Janet Forbes was 
ain digits. 

seem to understand, Mr. 
s) said. “I happen to remem- 
r, and I know I didn’t sell it 
sl it to a young man—I re- 
because he was rather im- 
@ him put it in his watch case. 
\Vybe you got his watch too!” 
you think I’m a thief?” 
t|. “You think I stole the 


nat way, I must say,’’ she 
Jedly. “You just admitted a 
‘a) that you didn’t care about 
4chat finding me here made all 
I suppose it did—you had 
' clear field for whatever it 


‘to do. 
1:do I look like a thief?” 


oa 


‘ow, I’m sure,” she replied. 
en one before, you know. 
look just like ordinary peo- 


tvery angry. He had never 
s uncomfortable before in his 
)sically or mentally. 

~ are you trying to tell me?” 
he was not acting. ‘‘Do you 
ou think I’m an impostor?” 
*that subject though. ‘‘That 
ie lottery ticket and come 
ob or beg or something? I— 
yeh?” It did not sound very 
Then he began he had meant 
lip Baxter,” which certainly 
‘tone, but “I, Ulysses Mur- 
t sound like much of any- 
¢ what are you going to do 


(ething coming to a certain 


Irbes may have contemplated 
uted by the arrival of Mrs. 
Towne. 

s: asked, ““have you been en- 
a other?” 

_ said Miss Janet Forbes. 
2h has been telling me all 
ec. Oh, what is it?” 

found it imperative to rise 
hance of his hostess. He had 
U 


‘s pedal extremities to remain 


gn. 
ng,” he maintained. “‘My 
Ww.” 


Iw. 
Vurdoch has the most awful 
sanet Forbes explained. “It’s 


les Mrs. Paddington Browne. 
,’ Philip assured her. ‘“‘Quite 
Uoing sets it rocking.”’ 
as well hang for a whole 
0 done with it. He stood up 
¢re and suffered all the known 
1: his feet asserted themselves, 
¢ succeeded in concentrating 
his neck. Mrs. Paddington 
!in due course Augustus, were 
i: a doctor, but Mr. Murdoch 
inly set against the idea that 
/1p. 
/ in to dinner. It was not a 
‘tion for Philip. The subtle 


lly about his neck.. The tin 
quite a sensation. Did he al- 
with it? Indeed, then he had 

But, thought Philip, why 
anet Forbes tell her story and 
this? Would it be asking too 
him show them the tin pil- 
ereso interested! It wassuch 
g case! Quite a pillow case, 
red, going down for the last 
ors flying. Ha, ha, yes,‘ that 
ny, they all thought. 


P| 


‘uite impossible in the present, 


THE SATURDAY 


It was a terrible meal. 

The ladies had hardly left the dining 
room when there came a summons for 
Augustus. He was wanted on the tele- 
phone. 

“Excuse me just a moment,’ he said. 
“T’ll see what it is. Help yourself to cigars 
aa yourself at home. I'll be right 

ack.” 

Philip did neither. He went to the French 
window and looked out. It gave on a 
glassed-in veranda. Undoubtedly Miss 
Janet Forbes had told her hostess about the 
alleged stolen ticket, and this call for 
Augustus was simply a blind, unless it was 
the police already. The prospect of being 
arrested suddenly struck Philip as highly 
undesirable. He turned his mind to flight. 
If he could get out of the house he would 
undoubtedly be able to make his way across 
country to a railroad station. 

Philip opened the window very softly 
and stepped out, closing it behind him. He 
found himself in a long inclosed veranda, a 
hasty inspection of which revealed only one 
exit, at the farther end. He opened the 
door and passed through. He now found 
himself in a similar veranda, only thank 
fortune the other end seemed to be open. 
Indeed it was all very simple but for the 
fact that a patch of light on the veranda 
floor showed where an open door led into 
an occupied room, the drawing-room prob- 
ably. Well, he would risk that. With 
cautious progress and a swift leap across 
the lighted space he would find himself at 
that much desired open outlet, and then 
over the railing—and good night! 

Everything went very smoothly—prog- 
ress, leap and all—except the over-the- 
railing part of it. It was quite broad, and 
alarmingly high off the ground on the 
farther side. It might almost have been 
considered as forming a highly efficient 
trap, only Philip did not stop to consider 
anything. He perched himself on top of 
the railing, looking for the most likely 
landing place. There was an ornamental 
bed of soft earth down there which ought 
to break his fall very nicely. 

“Why, Mr. Murdoch, what are you 
doing?” 

It was Miss Janet Forbes standing just 
behind him. Philip ought to have jumped, 
but he did not. There was an irresistible 
power within him which forced him to 
listen to that voice and to turn and face its 
owner. 

“Oh, I’m just taking the air,’ he said 
glibly enough. “It’s fine out here. Smell 


the sea? Us city fellers don’t get the 
chance ‘ 

Smell the sea! Miss Janet Forbes 
laughed. 


“ Aren’t you afraid of hurting your neck?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Do come down from there. 
You know, I thought you were preparing 
to jump off.” : 

“Jump off?” Philip repeated. ‘‘Oh no, 
not at all. I—shall we go in and wait for 
them?” Might as well make the best of it. 

“Them? Who?” asked Miss Janet 
Forbes. 

“Why, the police,” he said. ‘‘You’ve 
sent for them, haven’t you?”’ 

“‘Oh, the police,” she exclaimed. “So 
that wasit! Did you really think you could 
get away like that? Without any hat—and 
with your neck?” 

“Look here,’ Philip cut in, “if you 
haven’t sent for them yet, perhaps I can 
convince you. I’m not what you think. I 
didn’t steal the ticket. I bought it. If 
you'll only give me a chance [’ll explain 
everything to you. You said you saw him 
put the ticket in his watch when you sold 
it. Well, here it is. Look.” 

He pulled out his watch and opened the 
case. Miss Janet Forbes took it eagerly 
and Philip suddenly felt a ghastly chill 
spread over him. Yes, it was too late; he 
had done it now. 

“Dear me, Mr. Murdoch,” she said, 
turning the watch over in her hand, “‘why 
do you have the initials P. B. on your 
watch? Is it an heirloom?” 

Heirloom, heirloom? Well, any port in a 
storm. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“‘Belonged to my 
grandfather—on my mother’s side, you 
know. Very fine old watch; let me show 

ou ” 


Yes,” observed Miss Janet Forbes, 
“very; 1916 model, I see. Your grand- 
father must have lived to be a very old 
man. Oh, what’s the use? I thought you 
probably stole the watch at the same time 
as the ticket.” 

“Oh, no, no, no!”’ groaned Philip. ‘Do 
you think I’d have shown it to you if I’d 
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---- CURTIS---- 


SANDOWICHOLA 


For Soups and Salads 


Too 


LGA 


New Sean Flavors 


How to Get Them 


HEE are new soup flavors that you 
have never tried perhaps. 


Add a teaspoonful of SANDWICHOLA 
to each dish of plain bouillon, spaghetti 
soup, bean purée or tomato consommé, 
just before you serve it. 


The effect is truly magic. Old soups 
are given a rare zest and new piquancy 
of flavor. Sandwichola in the most al- 
luring manner transforms both plain and 
fancy soups. 


Learn what it is. 


The Curtis Red Ball 
with the Green Band — 
Assures Supreme 
Quality of California’s 
Rarest Foods, 


genuine Coffee. 


in cold water. 
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A Curtis Quality Product 
15c the Jar 


_The superior ‘Curtis knack” in preparation 
gives this product an irresistible attraction. 
Order now. 
Ask your grocer for it. 


JHE [URTIS [GRPORATION 
Long Beach (Reece | California 
Packers of Sandwichola, Curtis Ripe Olives, Curtisola, 

Curtis Olive Oil, Curtis Pimientos, Curtis Artichokes, 


Chicnic, Curtis Tuna Fish, Sardines and other AMER- 
ICAN FANCY GROCERIES. 
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‘‘Made in the cup 
at the table’ 
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Use in Sandwiches and Salads 


Sandwichola consists’ of ripe olives, 
pimientos, just a touch of tuna and fine 
herbs combined in olive oil—all rare prod- 
ucts of Sunny California—all nutritious 
foods. 

It makes incomparable sandwiches, of 
course. See how it improves your salads 
too. 

You can serve also with omelettes 
and in croquettes, mixed with cereals 
and meat. 

Try one jar. Note its several uses 
and you'll always have it in the house. 


15c the jar. 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co.,Ltd., Toronto,Ont.; 
Rose & LaFlamme, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; A. Magnano & Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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The Best Pick-Me-Up 


The very best Pick-Me-Up in the world 


when you are tired is a cup of good hot coffee. 


des 


COFFEE 


is ready for instant 
use—just as quickly as 
you can pour on -the 
water—and _ then, too, 
you know it is pure, 
Try it 
for iced coffee—dissolves 
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$"7.50 


Guaranteed 
All Wool 


See it 
at your 
dealer’s 


j REG. 7 US. PAT. OFF. 
Knitted | 


Sport Coat 


yee NRT. handy, knock- 
about knitted coat for 
every man for work or play, 
home or office wear. 

Just the freedom-jacket for climb- 
ing hills, tramping, motoring, 
golfing, yachting and all out- 
door life. 


And it’s just the snuggy, comfy 
kind of a coat to wear around the 
house when the nights get cool. 


Its name is important to remem- 
ber—Thermo Knitted Sport Coat. 
Important because this coat is 
guaranteed all wool and you 
can’t duplicate Thermo quality 
at the price—$7.50. Shaped to 
fit, carefully finished, a good 
looker and an excellent wearer. 


Made in heather mixtures— 
blue, brown, green, olive and 
oxford gray. Boys’ sizes, same 


style, $5.00. 


Look for the Thermo gold and 
black hanger in the neck of the 
coat. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


Bl Swansdown Knitting Co. 
Makers of 
THERMO COAT SWEATERS 
349 Broadway Dept. S 
New York 


Make your Ford ride smooth as a Pull- 
man. The AMERICAN SHOCK AB- 
SORBER is a rebound check, shock ab- 
sorber, snubber, side-swayrectifier, allin 
one, SimpleasA, B,C. Roughroadsmade 
glorious. Saves gas, tires and upkeep. 
[ron-clad guarantee. Send $10 for set of 


frontand rear, complete, charges prepaid. 


American Automatic Products Corpora’n 
864 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 


BECOME AN EXPERT : 


CCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousands of firms 
need them. Only 2,500 Certified Public Accountants in U.S, Many 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you thoroly by mail in 
spare time for C, P. A. examinations or executive accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from the ground up. Our course and service are under the 
supervision of William B, Castenholz, A. M., C. P, A., Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P. A.’s, including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now for infor- 
mation and free book of Accountancy facts. 

La Salle Extension University, Dept. 871-H. A. Chicago 

“The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


stolen it?’’ Masterly, masterly! But of 
course the game was up. 
“Look here, that’s my watch. I can 


prove it forty-six different ways. I’ve been 
an utter fool and I don’t know what you’ll 
think of me. I’m not Ulysses Murdoch at 
all. I’m Philip Baxter, and that’s my 


| watch, and I bought the ticket from you— 


and my neck’s all right, too,’ he added. 
Nothing in the world like a good whole- 
hearted confession. 

“Go on,” said Miss Janet Forbes. 

“‘T didn’t expect to use the ticket if I 
won,” he stumbled on. “I only bought it 
because—because you were selling it. You 
spoke to me and asked me to help you, and 
so I bought the ticket. You see, I went 
twenty-seven times to the Hottentot Bazaar 
just to see you yh 

“T don’t believe it’s necessary for you to 
tell me that part,”’ she said very coldly. 

“Oh, but it is,” he insisted. ‘It was on 
your account I bought the ticket, and it 
was on your account I went to the bazaar. 


Don’t you see? I—I ——” 
““You what?” asked Miss Janet Forbes 
pitilessly. 


““Oh, nothing,” said Philip. ‘I’m Philip 
Baxter, that’s all; and I’m not a thief. I 
can’t tell you why I used the other name. 
It was supposed to be a joke. It was un- 
pardonable, I know, but I’m not the only 
one to blame.” 

“‘Have you quite finished?” she asked. 

“Yes, I’ve finished,’ he replied. ‘Go 
ahead and tell them if you want to, only it 
will offend the Paddington Brownes. I had 
made up my mind they should never find 
out.” 

“No, I dare say not,” she said. ‘‘No, I 
won’t tellthem that. Youdon’t think they’d 
believe me any more than they’d believe 
you, do you, with such a ridiculous story?” 

“You mean you don’t believe me?” 
Philip asked. 

“Why, of course not!’’ she replied. ‘‘Who 
would? You’ve done nothing but lie since 
you came here, and now that you’re caught 
with stolen goods you’ve invented this 
story to square yourself. No, Mr. Mur- 
doch, you'll have a difficult time explain- 
ing—to the police.” 

So she had sent for them after all. She 
was merely stalling now to keep him there. 

“Very well,” said Philip. ‘‘There’s only 
one way I can convince you, and that’s by 
telling the Paddington Brownes the whole 
story. I can prove it, you know; every 
word of it. I went twenty-seven times—I 
mean I can prove it.”’ 

“Well, then, why don’t you?” she 
laughed at him. Obviously she did not be- 
lieve a word of it. Philip lost his temper. 

“I may be a fool,” he said with great 
dignity, “‘but I’m not a thief.” 

“Oh, you needn’t admit the former, but 
you'll have to prove the latter,”’ said Miss 
Janet Forbes very sweetly. 

Philip turned on his heel without a word. 
After all it would be over and done with 
and they would send him away. As for 
Miss Janet Forbes, there would be an in- 
finity of time afterward in which to think 
about her. He stepped into the room. 

Mrs. Paddington Browne was reading 
Mr. Britling. Augustus was engaged with 
the evening paper with more than a sug- 
gestion of somnolence. Neither of them 
looked up. He came to a stop near the 
piano and cleared his throat. The rustle of 
a skirt confirmed his conviction that Miss 
Janet Forbes was standing in the door 
behind him. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began. 

Mrs. Paddington Browne looked up from 
her book. 

“Oh, Mr. Murdoch,” she said, “‘is there 
anything you wish?” 

The sound of voices roused Augustus. 

“Who—what?” he exclaimed. ‘Ah, 
Murdoch, is that you? What is it? Any- 
thing wrong with your neck? You were 
going to show us that tin contraption.” 


¢ 


- I am at all. 
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“No,” Philip replied. ‘‘There isn’t any 
contraption, and there’s nothing the mat- 
ter with my neck at all. That was just a 
joke.” 

“Oh, a joke?” said Augustus. ‘‘How 
disappointing—I mean of course I’m glad 
to hear you’re not in trouble, but you had 
us tremendously interested, you know; yes 
indeed.” 

“Well, I am in trouble though,” Philip 
began again. It was not so easy. “Mr. 
Browne—Mrs. Browne—I’ve made an 
everlasting fool of myself, and I’ve come to 
apologize 

“Oh, Mr. Murdoch,” Mrs. Paddington 
Browne interrupted him, “you mustn’t 
say that. We’ve simply loved having you. 
We’ve only been afraid you weren’t having 
a good time. Things are pretty dull out 
here in the country. To-morrow we'll go 
for a long ride in the car—perhaps that will 
be fun.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Browne, please” —Philip was 
getting redder and redder—“‘it isn’t that. 
You've been too kind. That’s just it; I 
don’t deserve it. I’m not what you think 
I don’t know if I can ever 
explain. It was supposed to be a joke.” 

“You’re fond of jokes, aren’t you, Mr. 
Murdoch?” This from Augustus. 

“Not after this one,’’ Philip answered. 
“And my name isn’t Murdoch—my name 
is Philip Baxter. And these clothes aren’t 
mine either!” It was a relief to have that 
fact established anyway. 

“Not yours!” exclaimed Augustus. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T’m all dressed up,” Philip explained 
in confusion. 

“Tt was ajoke. There was a letter from 
the bazaar we thought came from you—it 
was a rather peculiar letter—I see now you 
couldn’t possibly have written it, but at 
the time we thought—my friend and I— 
we thought it would be funny for me to 
come down here under an assumed name, 
dressed to look different from what I really 
am.”’ It was all very rocky going. 

“Well, and just what are you?” inquired 
Augustus. 

“Tm—I’m just a perfect fool,’ said 
Philip; and Mrs. Paddington Browne took 
temporary refuge behind Mr. Britling. 

“Well, but why do you come and tell us 
this now, Mr. Mur—vwell, whatever your 
name is?” asked Augustus. ‘“‘It seems to 
me that you have taken an unpardonable 
liberty, which might very well have been 
rectified earlier!” Augustus was really 
tremendously imposing. 

“Oh, I know,” said the miserable Philip. 
“T thought of that right away, but then it 
seemed best‘for me to stick it out. I 
thought if you never found out about this 
fool trick there’d be less harm done.’’ 

“Very thoughtful of you, I’m sure,’ 
commented Augustus. ‘‘And may I ask 
how you came to change your mind?” 

“Well, you see,” Philip confided plain- 
tively, “it was Miss Forbes—I had to tell 
you. She thinks I’m a thief!” 

Mrs. Paddington Browne was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing. 

“Thief!” exclaimed Augustus. ‘I dare 
say! Was that what you meant when you 
said those clothes were not yours?” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Philip. ‘‘The clothes are 
mine, but. they’re not my regular ones— 
and I didn’t choose these either.” 

“Oh, but they’re very becoming,” Mrs. 
Paddington Browne assured him, and she 
began to cough again. 

“No, Miss Forbes thinks I stole the 
lottery ticket,’’ Philip went on. “She 
thinks I stole this watch too. You see, it 
has my initials on it—P. B. She was going 
to send for the police; or perhaps she has 
already. And I really am Philip Baxter. 
If you’ll let me use your phone I can call up 
any number of people to identify me.” 

There was a silence while Augustus 
frowned, and Mrs. Paddington Browne re- 
covered from her coughing fit. Miss Janet 


an 


Forbes made no sound, ; 
afraid to turn and look at 
“T hardly think that wi 
Augustus finally remarked y¢ 
“You—you mean you don’t 
Philip cried. ‘I’m telling the 
Iam. I can prove it any num| 
I’m Philip Baxter!” 
Philip really had tears in hi 
“All right, all right,” said / 
know it!” 4 

“You—you ——”’ 

“T’ve known it all along,” } 

“But—but—I don’t under 
stammered. ‘What does it a] 

““Why, it simply means t 
you, that’s all!’”’ Augustus j 
frowning violently. 

Mrs. Paddington Browne. 
rescue. : o 

‘Perhaps I can ovina 
Augustus, it’s our turn now, 
has made his amende honorabl 
die laughing in a minute, 
Baxter, we knew who you - 
about the great joke, befor 
Your friend Buck happens 
nephew Gi 

“Your nephew!” Philip shi 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Padding 
“‘T blush to admit it, but he is 
drew the numbers for my lott 
up and found out you had w 
stituted a letter of his own for: 
a copy of it, and under the cir 
pee you were perfectly justi 

Ons I 4 
“Did—did he know Miss 
staying with you when he sé 
here?” Philip asked somewhat 

“No, he didn’t,” Mrs, 
Browne told him. 

“That was our contributior 
You can take Buck out and 
you want to him to-morrow 
approval. He’s coming dow 
clothes for you.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed ] 
I’m so ashamed of myself, it’s 
you to take it that way.” 

Mrs. Paddington Browne be 
again, and Augustus was not 
ing at all. ' 

““Y ou and your loose neck!” 
“So Janet thinks you’re a thie 

“By jinks,”’ exclaimed Phil 
minds me!” 

He turned, and Miss Jane 
to the veranda. A few seco 
found her leaning against the : 
ing with laughter. 

“Well?” said Philip. 

“Well?” said Miss Janet F 

“Suppose you think it’s pre 
he stormed. 

“Oh, I do,” she assured 


* 
i? 


goodness—I should say so. ] 


you much on your joke—Mr, 
ter.” , 
“But you’ve got to grant n 
on my get-up,” he retorted. — 
nerve too.”’ a 
“Oh—about a dime’s wort 
ceded. ee 
“You're awfully vindictive,’ 
plained. ‘I think you migh 
chance. Buck’s coming dow! 
with some more clothes for m 
“Oh, that will be fun!” she 
cently. 
“Won’t you let me tell you 
let me tell you why I went t 
times to the Hottentot Ba 
Miss Janet Forbes mo 
toward the door. : 
“Well,” she said, ‘I’m 
Mr. Murdoch. I’ll havet 
of Mr. Baxter—to-morro 
It was not so terribly 
it would have been even 
not stopped in the doorway to 
“Ts a dime’s worth of ne 
Mr. Baxter?” she asked h 
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laughter, something that seemed to undig- 
nify him in the eyes of Bolshevism. 
“Well, you said you wanted to be out of 
sight overnight 
““My dear young lady, I did want to be 
out of sight overnight, but I had not even 
considered the police.” 

“Then who in the deuce were you trying 
to get away from?”’ 

Professor Syle lowered his voice to a 
confidential pitch: 

“You’ve heard, possibly, of Mrs. Bally- 
moore?” 

“That woman!” exclaimed Aunt Car- 
men. A great bond of sympathy had 
arisen between herself and the radical. 

' “JT am not saying that she is not sincere 
in her convictions w 

“T am,” broke in Aunt Carmen eagerly. 
“SGorony- 

“But the social program she has been 
working out for me has been—might I say 
it?—a trifle trying. She has been a great 
power for good in her way. Several of the 
meetings she has organized in order to 
teach communism to the upper classes 
have been helpful indeed. I have done all 
I could to spread the new gospel at her re- 
ceptions, teas and meetings, but yesterday, 
before my lecture at Mrs. van Laerens’, 
she called me up and quite insisted that I 
should come to her house that evening to 
give readings from the Life of Trotzky. I 
suppose one in my position should not be 
weak; but I was quite outworn with over- 
work. 

‘After the lecture one of the Comrades 
warned me that Mrs. Ballymoore was look- 
ing for me at the Pilsen School.” 


a3 


he’s a perfect man-grabber,” inti- 
mated Aunt Carmen, who could never for- 
give her for having married Bodfrey 
Shallope before she did. “She’d do any- 
thing to get people interested in Vera. Only 
last year a famous mural painter ran away 
out West to avoid one of her receptions.” 

:“T can sympathize with him. And, Com- 
rade Rosamonde’’— Rosamonde plushed at 
thisalmost affectionate address—“‘itseemed 
so remote here ” A quaint description 
of Vallant’s apartment! ‘It occurred to 
me that, since there is no such thing as 
private property, you would not hesitate 
to secrete me in a place where Mrs. Bally- 
moore would not think of coming i 

“You bet she wouldn’t!’”’ exclaimed 
Aunt Carmen with more force than 
elegance. 

Professor Syle had shuffled to his feet 
and was now reaching for his shoes. But 
Aunt Carmen had no idea of letting him go 
so easily. The one living passion in her 
withered heart, social rivalry, was burning 
fierce and bright. 

“Please don’t go!” she urged. 

Syle resumed his seat, perching stiffly on 
the edge of his chair. 

“That Ballymoore woman makes every- 
thing absurd,’’ she went on. “But can’t 
you teach us —seriously?” 

“T should be very glad, Genres 

“Comrade Carmen!”’ the old lady fairly 
gasped. 

—— to include you in my classes.”’ He 
turned just an instant and looked at Rosa- 
monde. His look would have been senti- 
mental had it not seemed so clouded in 
theories. 

“Or’’—he looked away self-consciously 
as soon as her glance met his—‘“‘might it 
not be helpful to bring together several 
leaders in our soviet for a general discus- 
sion here?” 

“No, no!”’ Rosamonde was sorry as soon 
as her hasty veto was uttered. But this 
couldnot be. ‘Somewhere else—it wouldn’t 
do here.” 

“Why, Rosa!” cried old Carmen. ‘‘This 
would be a splendid room for speaking, 
wouldn’t it, Comrade 

H Comrade Walter,” supplied the radical. 

“T know,” Rosamonde demurred. ‘It 
isn’t that—it’s Merlin.” 

“Oh, I forgot Merlin,” agreed Carmen 
in a mournful tone. Then to Comrade 
Walter: ‘‘He’s her husband.” 

“The gentleman who keeps the alli- 
gator?” asked the professor, rubbing the 
calf of his leg. 

“He hates ’em,” said Rosamonde, re- 
ferring equally to soviets and alligators. 
““He says the Bolsheviki are going to wreck 
our government.” 

“In that I quite agree with him,” smiled 
Syle in his gentle way. ‘‘But I see where 
meetings here might cause embarrassment.” 
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TRIMMED WITH RED 
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He folded his arms and looked, at the 
moment, as though the blood were leaving 
his head and an immediate foot bath would 
be indicated. 

“Ah!” he gasped, coming as suddenly 
out of the silence. ‘“‘You have a very 
simple remedy. A studio.” 

And again he went into the silence. 

“A studio?” echoed Aunt Carmen and 
Rosamonde in the same breath. 

“In Pomander Place,” he particularized. 
“Possibly you have never heard of it; it 
is quite obscure to capitalist society— 
Greenwich Village—a short cul de sac just 
behind the Washington Market. It is 
quite convenient to the center of the revolu- 
tion, and quite charming.” 

“We could take it in your name,” said 
Carmen, her ancient talent for intrigue 
reviving. 

“And you could go there, say, in the 
afternoons—or have luncheons served for 
the more needy of the Comrades.” 

*“Wouldn’t it be heavenly!” cried Rosa- 
monde, clasping her useless little hands. 
“And so quaint and 

“‘T know a studio which is, I think, still 
vacant. It was occupied by Comrade 
Odoroskavitch, who was, as you remember, 
martyred to jail by a capitalistic judge. 
His furniture has been distributed among 
the Comrades.” 

“Pye got quantities of furniture in 
several storage warehouses somewhere in 
the city,’ came in Aunt Carmen, her 
generosity knowing no bounds. ‘Some of 
the chairs are upholstered in red—just the 
color. The curtains, I think, are mostly 
yellow, but we could have them dyed.” 

“And we needn’ t let Merlin know a 
thing about it 

A slight shuffling sound in the dining 
room brought Rosamonde out of her dream 
of Utopia and caused her to glance nery- 
ously round. The tallest, widest man she 
had ever seen was standing next to the 
pantry door and Agnes was fluttering in the 
foreground, the hysterical picture of a 
good servant in a bad fix. 

““Agnes,’”’ her mistress called out in angry 
tones, ‘“‘who is that man and what does he 
want?” 

“He's Detective Cafferty from the po- 
lice,” said Agnes, approaching on unsteady 
legs. 

“Well, how in the world did he get in 
here?” 

“He come up be th’ service elevator, 
Mrs. Vallant. He says he always comes 
that way so he can look the job over from 
behindlike ; 

“That will do, Agnes. Why did you let 
him in?” 

“He would come, Mrs. Vallant. He says 
Mr. Vallant says 

Rosamonde cast a frightened glance at 
her Bolshevik, who remained perfectly 
calm, sitting stiffly upright with his shoes 
on his knees. 

The official sleuth came shambling for- 
ward. He wore the collar of his coat turned 
up; his hair was plastered in a cowlick 
above a square forehead and his flat, 
smooth-shaven, blank face betrayed him 
for what he was—a person who had failed 
as a policeman and had therefore been pro- 
moted to the detective force. 

““Wixcuse me, miss,” he began. 

“Tam Mrs. Vallant,’”’ she corrected him, 
presenting that icy surface which she re- 
served for her social inferiors. 

“Mrs. Vallance, I’m Detective Cafferty 
from police headquarters.” 

Rosamonde lifted her haughty eyebrows. 
Comrade Walter never budged an inch. 

““And we are informed of a joolry rob- 
bery in your flat last night.” 

“Nothing was taken, Mr. Cafferty,” 
chimed in Aunt Carmen in the most 
amiable of voices; in a pinch she was the 
diplomat of the family. ‘You see we were 
at dinner and the burglar must have entered 
by way of the fire escape running up to the 
spare-room window.” 

“Then you seen him, lady?” 

“Oh, yes, we all saw him. He ran di- 
rectly past the dining-room door with the 
alligator biting his ankle.’ 

“The ally-gator,” grunted Mr. Cafferty, 
apparently deciding that the peevish sau- 
rian had something to do with the plot. 
“And did the gentleman here see the ally- 
gator?’ 

“Surely!” upspoke Syle in his refined 
voice. “Quite plainly.” 

“Mr. Alexander was one of our guests.” 


“T see.” 

Mr. Cafferty fished for a blue notebook, 
took notes and proceeded. 

“Mrs. Vallance, if you don’t mind I’ll go 
over the job. Where was this spare room 
that the burglar run into when he escaped?” 

“He didn’t run into it, he ran out of it,” 
prompted Emily, falling back upon a primal 
instinct for truth telling. ‘“I’ll show you 
the room.” 

“Then you know somethin’ about this 


robbery?” Mr. Cafferty had fixed his 
china-blue eyes on Emily. 

“Oh, yes; I helped to She was 
going to say that she helped to hide the 
burglar, when she remembered and 
amended—‘“‘to arrange for the dinner 
party.”’ 


Detective Cafferty took his time about 
examining the spare room while Rosa- 
monde and Emily fluttered after him. He 
seemed to have an almost childlike passion 
for getting his fingers into dusty corners. 
He rubbed dust from behind bureaus and 
discovered nothing more relevant than that 
Rosamonde was a poor housekeeper. He 
opened the window leading to the fire 
escape, and ere he craned his fat head into 
the area space he produced several sheets of 
sensitized paper and rubbed samples across 
the sill. 

_ These he examined critically. 

“‘T know somethin’,” he said at last slyly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” exclaimed Emily. 

“The crook never come be way of the 
fire escape—unless he dropped in by an 
airyoplane.”’ 

“Oh, then you think —— 

“Where do ye keep that there ally- 
gator?” 

Rosamonde led him to the bathroom and 
showed him the luxurious tub wherein 
Eustace maintained the long sleep of 
ancient lineage. Mr. Cafferty poked him 
in the back and withdrew his broad finger 
with superhuman rapidity, for Eustace had 
opened his froglike eyes and had given one 
of those sudden flips to his tail. 

“Hm!” said Mr. Cafferty, and put more 
notes into his blue book. 

““And now,” said he, “how do ye ac- 
count for the burglar gittin’ bit by the ally- 
gator? Did he come into the flat be way 
o’ the hot-water spigot?” 

“T wonder if he did!’’ was Emily’s help- 
ful comment. 

“Well,” said Mr. Cafferty, putting away 
his notebook, “in my opinion it’s an inside 

job. ” 

“‘Tt’s very nice of you to help us,” 
monde complimented. 

But Mr. Cafferty still lingered. 

“Of course, if it’s worth yer while, we can 
put special men on the case 

“My husband has notified several 
agencies already.” 

“Don’t fool wid the agencies, lady.” 

“Then JI suppose we'll never find the 
man.” 

“Ye might and ye might not. 
pends.” 

Something very curious had happened to 
Mr. Cafferty’s hand. It had formed itself 
into a cup and was wagging nervously be- 
hind his back. 

“There will be a grand lot o’ trouble in 
this job, owin’ to the circumstances and the 
lack of evidence. But if ye really want to 
run down the burglar 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
Rosamonde haughtily. 

The nervous hand behind Mr. Cafferty’s 
back continued to flutter so hungrily that 
none but a professional diplomatist could 
have misinterpreted its meaning. It filled 
Emily Ray with a strange fascination and 
prompted her to something which she 
should never, never have done. Against 
the bureau mirror there snuggled a small 
pincushion, a hard, handy object; and 
before she had time to reconsider she had 
picked it up and placed it carefully in the 
center of Mr. Cafferty’s palm. But Mr. 
Cafferty did nothing so unworldly as to 
look at it. He merely relaxed his hand and 
permitted the pincushion to drop to the 


Rosa- 


It de- 


” 


said 


oor. 

“Ye’re all Tight, young lady,” said he. 

“And you’re a sweet old-fashioned soul,’ 
said she. 

“And Ill report this job to headquarters, 
but I can’t give ye no encouragement be- 
cause there’s no evidence. Good day to 
ye, Mrs. Vallance and Miss Vallance.” 

But Emily, returning to the living room, 
was not attentive to where Detective 


Cafferty was going or what he: 
What principally intrigued 
appearance of the stage she h 
quit. 

Aunt Carmen, Professor | 
ideal shoes had taken their 


up the laboratory. 

Emily Ray’s test, appli 
Browning, neither benefited 
resulted in nothing. 

They met in the dray 
downtown hotel, preparatory 
which was never ‘eaten, and al 
thing Emily brought out t 
dramatie flourish: 


“Well, why not?’ 
This response ate a 
hension; furthermore, O 


“My word!” said Emily, lray 
up. ‘I thought you’d be glad t 
“What’s the idea?” asked 
“Mule!”’ said Emily, qi 
good nature. 
“T know. But Aunt Ca 


I had to pay for that great sty 
call it.” 
“Tm ree dear ——3 


y- : 
“But, Emmy, there’s a lo 
everything you do. 
crazy ’bout Aunt Carmen. Buty 
any better off in New York, livin 
wild Rosa and the alligator is 
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foot burglar?” 
She looked at him with a 
ness in her eyes. Could this be 
Where was her romantic dream 
who, despite hotel regulatior 
gather her into his arms and 
“Come, dearest! There is alway 
who wants you more than Aunt 
“T guess it’s hard out there all 
agreed, but he had fallen to pacii 
and to looking as tragic as a fat 
Pay all T ask of you is to st 


un 

Well” said Emily, hayi 

“Can’t you see, Emmy, 
fixed?’’ He had faced her, ‘Vis ha 
imploringly. “I can’t live dee 
without stealing some mules. Pl 
look at me that way, honey. 
done anything —— ve 3 
“Nothing,” she agreed. __ 
“The thing I want most in all 
to marry you and have a | 

s 


“Well, what in hell’s the matt 
“Nothing. But I must go.” 
“Where?” 

“To tell Aunt Carmen 
right.” 

“UT guess the Bolshies have goty 
he murmured, but made no mo 


i 


n 


hunt up a studio in Pomand 
had no trouble in packing her 
and going forth on the adve 
so far as we are concerned, 
space of a fortnight. 


It was a few days past A 
first when Emily Ray, a roug! 
cloak now taking the place 
coat she had sold at a barg 
from the Eighth Street ste 
Elevated road and proceeded 
self through Greenwich Villagt 
aid of stars or compass. Behin t 
clock-tower of a municipal 
last came upon a little toy s 
toy sidewalks, little toy tre 
houses and a little toy lamp-p 
Pomander Place. Emily g 
apt to when one comes upon 
fanciful in New York. The la 
Dickens or Hans Christian Andel 
fessor Syle was to be congratule 
choice of such a spot for | 
experiment in Bolshevikia. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


the number eighteen on the 
yy ouse halfway down the lane. 

bell and her knocks were 
erefore, she entered into a 


sy handsomely labeled ‘“‘Our 
yin red letters. Here she 
here again her knock was 
¢ did her entrance upon the 
sn make any difference for the 


was full of violent color, 
odor of fried 
Aunt Carmen’s 


s}zurtains—apparently an at- 
en made to dye Aunt Car- 
oyones; the chairs, tables and 
ha been painted the orange tint 
ss\iated with art in the vicinity 
sti Square. 

jiugh the smoke many heads 
sij2, mostly bushy, some bald, 
» th the passion of argument. 
juntidy table, which bore the 
ui food, there loomed a hid- 


y tended to be a portrait of a 
e middle-aged reformer. 
ly Ray!’’ Out of the smoke 
‘ody leaped toward her, anda 
t¢ Emily found herself panting 
her cousin Rosamonde. Only 
angely altered Rosamonde; 
hiaad tucked her hair in under- 
ivthe prevailing Buster Brown 
se wore a smock frock em- 
inzgreen medallions and baggy 
-.er-things of noisy Japanese 
elsnows what she didn’t wear! 
, arling!”” she was rejoicing. 
.dou’ve come at last. I’ve been 
| pout you. Where have you 
| 
ig job, finding it and quitting,” 
srief version of her adventures. 
my left the apartment without 
d’ve been telephoning almost 
t(Aunt Carmen and to Oliver— 
ae without a trace. What in 
3 me over you?” 
Bg to ask the same thing about 


aily. 

1 like it?”’ Rosamonde ges- 
ui the decorations and pouted 
ie did when anybody found 
rs 1 haven’t got used ——”’ 
unust. You haven’t any idea 
ya will. Come over here and 
| ene 

overfed, undeveloped Rosa- 
;turously she guided her un- 
aay the hand and brought her 
“with Bolshevikia, or at least 
of the Red Republic which 
tir on a divan and hungrily in- 
uionde’s gold-tipped cigarettes. 
‘izens, presented to Emily one 

‘ffered from the rest of New 
uh, say, as the Czechs differ 
‘os. Smock frocks, of course, 
er all the women and some of 
‘it their variety was infinite. 
| Miss Felda Drigg, who wore 
d-cropped and had the face of 
man senator; she had a small 
«€ husband whose name, it 
uMr. Eldred Smole. By profes- 
S.aragrapher on the Outburst. 
lfonzo, the bright-toothed 
édit, shook hands with a snarl, 
"e Tony, who was plotting 
Hoatbers’ strike, greeted her 
(challenged her on several sub- 
lis point of view and his Italian 
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( the most mar-velous success 
+” crowed Rosamonde. “We 
venty Comrades in to lunch 
nd we’re trying to extend the 


‘do you do with the surplus?” 


*plus?” asked Rosamonde. 

m the luncheons.” 

Ties ee don’t understand the 

|. We don’t do anything for 
here. When the revolution 
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is over we can all pay on a—what you call 
it?—quid pro quo or something.” 

“T see. I suppose Merlin’s perfectly 
charmed.” 

“Oh, Merlin! He’s in California. Isn’t 
it providential? He’ll be gone till the 
middle of the month, and I hope it improves 
his temper.” 

“Tt should,” suggested Emily drily. 
“What’s that picture?’”’—indicating the 
impressionistic canvas. 

“That’s a portrait of Lenine. Isn’t it 
charming? It was done by one of the Pilsen 
School.” 

“One of the kindergarten pupils?” 

“How you talk! It’s a vibratist picture 
and was painted by Miss Drigg ——”’ 

“The married maiden with the short 
hair? How much did it cost you?” 

“Only a hundred and fifty. The poor 
things are always hard up—you know, 
that’s the penalty of being emancipated. 
He tell me, Emmy, what are you going to 

fe) i ” 

“T’ve come here to ask you,” confessed 
her cousin. “I got my old place back at 
Beltman’s—but something’s happened to 
me, Rosa. I don’t seem to stick to things. 
I think life at Plainview has made me 
soft—I can’t do anything without a servant 
to wait on me. And the boarding-house 
food—whew!”’ 

“Tt’s strange the way you’re treating 
Oliver,’’ mused Rosamonde. ‘He can’t 
understand it.” 

“T think he can,” replied Emily, quite 
without warmth. 

The Comrades on the divan were now 
going it with the energy of competitive 
auctioneers. ‘“‘Land distribution,” ‘‘The 
right to live,’ ‘‘The total eradication of 
wage slavery’’ were but a few of the many 
phrases hurled in falsetto, basso and 
soprano, snarled, shrieked, roared and 
growled from the soft-padded forum of free 
opinion. 

“Do they go like that all the time?” 
asked Emily. 

“Most of the time,’’ admitted Rosa- 
monde. ‘Aren’t they lovely?” 

“You always did like noisy pets,’ said 
the poor relation. 

“T’m going to Madame Bleriot’s,”’ said 
Rosamonde, looking down at those silken 
trousers, ‘‘to select some costumes. I want 
something really good.” 

“‘You’re dressing the part, I see.’ 

“One must, you know. I’ve got several 
costumes ready-made in the village. Bleriot 
is fairly swamped with orders. But I 
mustn’t wear this thing out in the street. 
Come in while I change and let’s talk.” 

A little room off the studio had been 
partially outfitted with bureau and chairs. 
The parts of an iron bed lay piled against 
the wall and a dressing table stood con- 
veniently near the window. 

“T just use it as a place to change in,” 
explained Rosamonde, already divesting 
herself of Bolshevikia’s odd garments. ‘‘ You 
see that door beyond is sealed up now, but 
it leads into another bedroom where two of 
the dearest old maids—Comrade Elsa and 
Comrade Hattie—stay. Elsa’s a teacher in 
the Pilsen School of Radical Culture, you 
know.” 

“Of course,” said Emily. “But do you 
ever see Professor Syle any more?” 

“Ever see him! Why, my dear, he’s here 
almost every afternoon. He’s the very 
spirit of the place.” 

“How splendid!” 

Poor Emily was thinking of making a 
humble request, but she decided to with- 
draw it. 

“Emmy,” cried young Mrs. Vallant, 
turning as she adjusted a conventional 
walking skirt, ‘‘ why couldn’t you come and 
take this room?” 

“Well, I could.” 

“There wouldn’t be the least danger in 
all the world. We could have Comrade 
Elsa’s door unsealed and you’d be just as 
chaperoned as a girl could be.” 

“How about Professor Syle?’’ 

“He’s a wonderful person. He’d never 
bother you. Of course Comrade Niki comes 
in to cook the lunch.” 

“For the good of the cause?” 

“T pay him a nominal sum—nine dollars 
a week, I think it is. He never complains. 
He’s a remarkable reformer and is going to 
do wonders with Japan.” 

Emily was almost convinced when they 
entered the Vallant car— conveniently 
waiting at the corner of Eighteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue—and they were merrily 
whirling toward Madame Bleriot’s fash- 
ionable atelier. Emily wanted no more of 
Aunt Carmen, nor did she fancy the life 
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of a wage-earner which had once seemed her 
destiny. She could slip into Rosamonde’s 
mad studio’where, for the matter of that, 
she could accomplish much toward paying 
her board. At any rate it would give her a 
certain shelter until she could look toward 
something better. 

Since Mrs. Vallant was one of Bleriot’s 
best customers it was small wonder that 
the madame herself greeted the ladies 


. smilingly, and offered them chairs at a 


confidential corner of the elegant Empire 
room, where ruinous plots were hatched 
against half the wealthy husbands in 
America. 

“We can now offer you so many beauti- 
ful things, Madame Vallant,” cried Ma- 
dame Bleriot, the sweet generous soul. ‘So 
many ateliers of Paris have again opened.” 

“T was thinking of something for inside 
wear, for ” Rosamonde hesitated to 
show embarrassment before a mere trades 
person. 

“Nicolette!’”” Madame clasped her plump 
hands and the slave of the lamp appeared. 
She rippled something about robe de la rose 
then, rolling her bulging brown eyes again 
toward Rosamonde: “Of soisette, madame, 
with something nowvelle—everybody will 
rage about it in the spring. A bodice of 
plaited straw. Trés sauvage!” 

“Tt must be lovely,’’ Rosamonde agreed 
for agreement’s sake. ‘“‘But, Madame 
Bleriot, you see I’ve taken a studio Me 

“‘Ah-h-h-h!”” Madame Bleriot upheld 
her hands and uttered a long snarling 
sound indicative of sympathy and under- 
standing. “‘They are in vogue now—we 
have provided for that. Just this week 
Mrs. Winslow Husk’’—madame counted 
them off on her fingers—‘‘Mrs. Kilman 
Trencherley, Mrs. Hezekiah Ammon—all 
have ordered something for studio wear. 
What is your métier, madame, sculpture or 
dancing?” 

Rosamonde paused just a moment, then 
whispered: 

“Bolshevism.” 

*‘Ah-h-h-h!’”? The same snarl, only 
“longer this time. ‘‘We have provided for 
that also. You see, Madame Vallant, it is 
our beezness to anticipate styles.” 

Without even rising madame reached 
to the shelf of a tiny gilt desk and picked 
up a brown portfolio, which she rested pre- 
cariously on her sloping lap. 

“Designs by Henri Stuck,” she said 
descriptively, and turned the pages slowly 
before Rosamonde’s and Emily’s astonished 
gaze. 

The drawings were colored violently by 
hand, and although the poses were ladylike 
in the extreme the costumes were suggestive 
of Bakst in a lilting mood. A lady wearing 
what appeared to be red rubber boots 
below a violet gingham pinafore with an 
Elizabethan collar of stiff gold lace was 
among a few of the more conventional. 
There was also a one-piece munition work- 
er’s costume, the material being apple 
green with short leggings of gold, accen- 
tuating white, square-toed slippers. The 
ladies depicted almost invariably wore 
their hair bobbed and many had red skull 
caps. 

“How won-derful!” 
her breath taken away. 

“No, no!’”’ protested madame with a 
shrug. ‘‘We must look forward. And we 
have had so many calls for costumes among 
ladies who are going in for—what do you 
call it?—radicalism.” 

“Not really!” 

““Madame!”’ Bleriot bridled as though 
her honor had been questioned. “In any 
great movement you must have uniforms 
suitable to it—not so? Behold afternoon 
dancing! Was not that a cause for short- 
skirt style? And does not skating require 
its costume? And so much wealth in 
America—among ladies—has gone into 
La Bolshevique.”’ 

“And there has been a demand?” 

“So great we can hardly fill it. Already 
Mrs. Chauncey Huggensinger has ordered 
three—I shall show you.” 

Madame Bleriot turned to three of the 
most fantastic designs. Rosamonde, ob- 
viously sensing the pang of disappointment 
which a New Yorker must feel after any 
attempt to be original, thumbed the cards, 
confused. Should she resort to a Green- 
wich Village dressmaker after all? 

“Tacky !’’ said she as if to herself. Rosa- 
monde loathed the tacky as nature loathes 
a vacuum. She sat considering. 

“Just look at this!’’ cried Emily, holding 
up a card illustrating a lady with a jockey 
cap, bare limbs and a tunic of ermine. “A 
riding habit for the Ostrich Show!” 


cried Rosamonde, 
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But Madame Bleriot’s eyes were roving 
toward the door, where apparently cus- 
tomers of more importance even than Mrs. 
Vallant were entering. 

“Pardon!”’ she exclaimed, and dashed 
across the room. 

Stung in her vanity as a spoiled customer 
is apt to be when another and more spoiled 
appropriates the shopkeeper’s attention, 
Rosamonde looked savagely up. Emily’s 
eyes followed those of her cousin. The new- 
comers were two, and by their appearance, 
mother and daughter. The elder offered 
the appearance of a withered Venus whose 
Grecian profile had sharpened to a wedge; 
but when you looked at the younger you 
could see that the wedge had always been 
there. For the younger’s face was beau- 
tifully regular, but hard and chisel-sharp; 
she was dressed in wintry gray to match 
her wintry gray eyes. 

“Who?’’ asked Emily, seeing her cousin’s 
lips moving. 

“Mrs. Ballymoore and Vera,’’ whispered 
Rosamonde. 

Emily took a curious look at Aunt Car- 
men’s lifelong enemy; but her curiosity 
was more, perhaps, for that daughter who 
had been pictured in every Sunday supple- 
ment as a reigning beauty, yet who never 
seemed able to get a man interested to the 
marriage point. Emily saw why. The only 
obstacle to Vera’s success was Vera Bally- 
moore, who was ice. 

The spying eyes of the opposing camps 
met midway, for Mrs. Ballymoore smiled 
stiffly and bowed. Miss Ballymoore put a 
trifle more of condescension into her man- 
ner as she also recognized Mrs. Vallant. 

““How-do-you-do?”’ she asked, with a 
sweetness that stung like a blizzard wind. 

They then concentrated their attention 
on the good Bleriot who was bustlingly at 
their service. 

“But yes, madame, mademoiselle’s 
trousers will be gathered at the ankles and 
the smock frock without a belt, as you 
suggest—but no! The belt would be 
gauche. Henri Stuck is making special 
drawings including those admirable changes 
mademoiselle was suggesting. h, as 
you say, it is very poor form, madame, to 
appear at these radical meetings in a broad- 
cloth street costume. Let me show you what 
I mean.” 

Madame Bleriot came over to where 
Rosamonde sat spitefully sketching with 
her gold pencil on the back of an envelope. 
She had dropped the portfolio to the floor. 

“Pardon! Might I take just one of the 
drawings—only the one with the red 
medallions.” 

“Take them all,’’ replied Rosamonde 
generously, as she kicked the portfolio 
along the rug. ‘‘They are all stupid. I’m 
working out a design for myself.”’ 

It was at that moment that Emily de- 
cided to try her luck with the Comrades of 
Pomander Place. 


OSAMONDE took Emily down to No. 
18 next morning in time for her to be- 
come acquainted with the environment that 
was to be hers from then on. In the hours 
preceding lunch, during and after, she 
found out much more about Bolshevikia 
than poor Rosamonde could possibly dream 
of in her philosophy. 

The community luncheons—for so they 
were called—had become almost over- 
whelmingly popular in the Quarter and-for 
a reason at once appreciated by the Com- 
rades: The food was free. Mrs. Finnessey 
had first thought of the idea, which 
Comrade Walter Syle had heartily in- 
dorsed, although he ate there only occa- 
sionally. A long rough table had been 
knocked together in the rear room of the 
studio and upon this a red cloth was for- 
ever spread. It was the only lunch room in 
New York which, utterly without adver- 
tising, seemed to turn away customers 
from the first day. Miss Felda Drigg and 
her husband, Mr. Eldred Smole, of the 
Outburst, were, I might say, among her 
steadiest customers, and with them— 
usually coming early in order to get good 
seats—were Comrade Alfonzo, of Villa’s 
way of thinking, Comrade Tony the barber, 
the advanced Sinn Feiner named Epstein 
and the dangerous Japanese Bolshevist, 
Comrade Hanako Niki. 

Comrade Niki, yellowest of the Reds, 
was four feet eight inches of untranslatable 
emotion. He enjoyed over the other Com- 
rades the advantage of saying things which 
nobody but himself could understand. 
There was always a Russian or an Italian 
or a Balkan or a Finn present to translate 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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“Yes. Yes. I say it!’’ He had grinned 
terrifically and. made a peculiar hissing 
sound as his black pompadour bobbed 
innumerable times.’ “‘How can you start 
that thing without doing anything? I ask. 
Everybody be comfortable, please, for 
future revolution. I cook.” 

And without another word he got down 
and took possession of the kitchen. 

Emily got most of these facts out of 
Rosamonde, the same being related in 
Rosamonde’s own scatterbrained style in 
the hour before lunch when Emily had a 
chance to look round and study the pe- 
culiarities of Bolshevik decoration. She 
thought she would get used to everything 
except the portrait of Lenine, and that 
would always offend her with the informa- 
tion that poor Rosamonde had paid a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a comic valentine. 

Out in the little galley they called a 
kitchen she could catch a glimpse of tiny 
Niki, surrounded by fruits and vegetables, 
loudly chanting something which he seemed 
to think was the Japanese international 
ode. It sounded like: 


Ichi ko-ko! 

Washi nero. 
Can! Can! 

No! No! 

Go banzai! 

Go sago, 

Go kaliko. 
Nichi-nichi 

Ko-ko! 


She complimented him on his song, 
whereupon he stopped singing and looked 
at her with a flat calculating eye. 

“How muchly you pay me per weekly?” 
he asked. 

She was somewhat taken aback. Then 
she put to him the question which is usually 
disastrous in dealings between an Oriental 
and an Occidental. 

“How much do you want?” 

“leven dollars sufficient.” 

“T no boss,” she tried to make herself 
plain. “Mrs. Vallant- boss.” 

“No boss in world some more,’’ Comrade 
Niki voiced his version of Trotzky. 

“Maybe not.” 

“You new Com-er-ar?” he asked, smil- 
ing and bowing with a loud hiss. 
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“Much new,” she agreed, returning bow 
for bow, hiss for hiss. 


““Mrs. Finnessey’s away for a week; but, 
of course, you’ll have to dodge Aunt Car- 
men,’’ said Rosamonde as soon as a few of 
the more eager Comrades had strolled in to 
obtain free cigarettes before the free food. 

““My word! Does she come here?” 

“She’s been only once. Then she scolded 
me because I was selfish, running the place 
all for my own benefit, and she threatened 
to take away the furniture and everything 
till I had to call in Comrade Walter to 
soothe her. Comrade Walter swore up and 
down that the community lunch was en- 
tirely for Aunt Carmen’s benefit, but I 
couldn’t see how, as she hates spaghetti. 
Finally we compromised by promising her 
that we would hold a soviet of the soviets 
just to show her how wonderfully we were 
getting on.” 

““What’s a soviet of the soviets?” asked 
Emily. 

“Tt’s like a house of bishops or some- 
thing,”’ replied Rosamonde vaguely. ‘So 
we promised Aunt Carmen one and she 
said she had the Knickerbocker ball Mon- 
day and bridge at Mrs. Jeckyl’s Tuesday, 
so Professor Syle settled on Wednesday 
night.’ 

“That’s to-morrow!’”’ Emily was hor- 
rified. 

“Don’t worry, dear, we can poke you 
away somewhere.”’ 

“Oh, how I should love to be there!”’ 
cried Emily, picturing in her mind how 
Aunt Carmen would look in a soviet of the 
soviets. 

The luncheon, which was fully attended 
as usual, consisted of spaghetti, a sample of 
Niki’s nourishing stew, and much thin red 
wine. Thin red conversation, too, added 
mild stimulation. When a Comrade wanted 
an extra helping, as he usually did, he went 
out to the kitchen with his plate, cafeteria 
fashion, and helped himself. Emily sat 
next to Comrade Alfonzo who, as he 
suavely explained, had been exiled from 
Mexico—which he pronounced Me-hic-o— 
for murdering a schoolmistress. He seemed 
much distressed by the injustice done him 
by his fellow men. Comrade Epstein, oc- 
cupying the place at her other hand, had 
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gone to Ireland to stir up trouble against 
the English Government, but how he had 
fared seemed to be a mystery locked in the 
breast of Comrade Epstein. 

Revolution was discussed pro and con, 
the word being a stock one, employed about 
as frequently as election is in ordinary 
party caucuses. But the difference between 
revolution and election was that election 
comes on a set day, whereas revolution 
seemed to be a will 0’ the wisp now here, 
now there. As the lunch waxed and some 
grew sleepy Comrade Alfonzo was more 
and more for immediate bloodshed. 

“T kill,” he said at last, and went stag- 
gering down the stairs. 

“Great heavens!” murmured Emily. 
“Whom will he kill?” 

“Nobody,” replied Comrade Epstein 
easily. ‘He always goes that way.” 

Comrade Hattie, Comrade Elsa’s meek, 
wizened little roommate, wanted Fifth 
Avenue divided into zones and policed by 
women with powers to stop and arrest all 
persons with fortunes over two thousand 
dollars. Emily didn’t meet Comrade Elsa, 
who was away somewhere attending a class 
in something. Comrade Niki went right on 
with his job, singing war songs as he worked, 
and at about half past two he began clear- 
ing off the table with a loud clatter. 

The afternoon had reached its doldrums 
and the comrades had gone back to their 
caves in order to sleep off the effects of the 
community lunch when Professor Walter 
Syle called. He arrived while Emily was 
trying to make something humanly habit- 
able out of the dungeon which was hence- 
forth to be her bedroom; from the studio 
room she caught his unmistakable lec- 
turing tones. Through a crack in the door 
she could see him lolling on the divan, his 
auburn eyes regarding Rosamonde, who 
sat in the attitude of a woman who dis- 
approves and, disapproving, smiles. She 
caught an occasional! sentence and gathered 
that Professor Syle was distraught and was 
blaming it all to economic conditions. 

“Under the system of state marriages,” 
she could hear him say—‘‘and state mar- 
riages are the only scientific arrangement— 
please observe how well the plan has worked 
in Russia under the soviet constitution—”’ 
Little Niki could be heard clattering pans 
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and singing the Japanese Marseillaise out 
in the kitchen—‘“‘ there would be no chance 
for the absurd domestic arrangement you 
have made with that capitalist, Vallant. 
Under the new states such a union would 
be regarded’as both immoral and illegal.” 

“You might leave my husband out of the 
argument,’’ she replied, turning upon him 
for the first time. : 

“Your husband! My dear child, you 
can’t possibly be trying to support private 
ownership after all I have taught you.” 

Emily laughed. She couldn’t help laugh- 


| ing at the thought of Merlin in the light of 


a public husband. 

“He’s privately owned by me, I don’t 
care what you say,”’ Rosamonde replied. 

Comrade Walter stroked his yellowish 
hair and would have declared himself forth- 
with no doubt had not the pitpat of little 
feet on the painted slivery studio floor 
startled him out of his mood. 

“Oh, yes, we’ve met,” smiled Emily at 
Rosamonde’s attempted introduction. 

“Not really?”? Comrade Walter’s affa- 
bility was beautiful to see. Apparently he 
had forgotten her. 

“Oh, yes, at Mrs. van Laerens’—and 
then at the dinner party. I don’t suppose 
you remember poor little me—you were 
just leaving when I saw you.” 

““Ajone?”’ asked the confused one. 

“No, I couldn’t say that. You were arm 
in arm with an alligator, as I remember it.” 

“Good gracious!’”’ Syle came out of his 
Utopia a moment and was natural. ‘Were 
you another one of those abominable capi- 
talists?”’ 

He moved a step toward the door, but 
paused and looked again at Emily. Rosa- 
monde, it was plain, rather wished that he 
would go. 

“‘Mottoes and red flags and everything,” 
said Emily, looking round the place. “I 
suppose you keep the bombs under that 
divan.” 

“No,” corrected Professor Syle. “‘Liter- 
ature.” 

“And literature and vodka and every- 
thing.”” Emily beamed over the spectacle. 
“T want to have a seat in the dress circle, 
not too near the stage, and see what hap- 
pens when Merlin Vallant comes back. I 
do love a bullfight.”’ 

“If we stopped to consider the capital- 
ists,’ announced Comrade Walter, pacing 
back and forth, ‘‘there would be no revolu- 
tion.”’ 

“You’ve said something, 
beamed the little intruder. 

Rosamonde, nervously conscious of this 
false note in the song of songs, hurried to 
change the subject. 

“Tt will be lovely of you to stay and look 
after things.” 

“Lovely for me, I should say; I’ve got 
plenty of time.’’ Then in the way of ex- 
planation to Syle: ‘‘You see I was fired 
last night.” 

“Ah!” His look gained interest. 

“From Beltman’s. They took me back, 
but it seems that life on Long Island com- 
pletely spoiled me for the glove counter. 
I had a swelled head, I’m afraid. Anyhow 
the floorwalker told the manager and I got 
mine inside a week.” 

“Just one of a million instances of capi- 
talistic injustice,’’ Comrade Walter argued 


professor,” 


| passionately. 


“Fudge!”’ said Emily. “I got what was 
coming to me. If you run a department 
store as a working girls’ tea party you’ve 
got to close up or move to Sixth Avenue 
where customers don’t seem to care whether 
they’re waited on or not. The trouble with 
me was I’d got so used to being waited on 
that I couldn’t wait on anybody else. So I 
was fired. I went across to Sixth Avenue, 
to Stacey’s, and was taken on in the 
kitchenware department. I defy any girl 
trained to handle kid gloves to learn a 
stock of agate ware in a week and get away 
with it. I sold a sixty-seven-cent dishpan 
for a quarter and—well, the Wage Woman’s 
Home got my wages last night and here I 
am again.” 

“That’s a remarkable story!’’ exclaimed 
Professor Syle, who had been lowering in 
the shadows. 

“Not so very,” said Emily Ray. 

“Would you mind coming to the Pilsen 
School and telling it to them just as you’ve 
told it to me?” 4 

“T didn’t tell it to you,’ replied Emily, 
ever so sweetly. “But if you want to put it 
in the Raw Deal I’m. willing to write it at 
regular rates.” 

Comrade Walter was smoking alone 
under the portrait of Lenine when Rosa- 
monde, explaining that she must dress for 


the street, led her little cousin-away to 
the bedroom. 

“T wish I could stay to help set up the 
bed,’”’ said Rosamonde, ever ready to flee 
when real work impended. ‘“‘But I must 
hurry home to dress for dinner—Judie 
Annister, you know.” 

“Tt must be awfully lonesome here after 
dark,’’ Emily could not help saying. 

““With Comrades Elsa and Hattie on the 
other side of the wall? Don’t be silly, my 
dear. Just knock on their door and have 
them take the nails out.” 

“And that nut?” 

By the gesture of Emily’s eyes it was easy 
to see that the nut was Comrade Walter. 

“He’s never here except in the after- 
noon. You can’t imagine how harmless he 
real 

“Rosa, you’re the sweetest thing in the 
world,” cried Emily, gratitude overcoming 
her qualms. 

“Have you any money? I can lend you 
enough to a 

“T’ve got nearly a hundred dollars in the 
savings bank. I hocked everything I owned, 
you see.”’ ; 

Taking advantage of the momentary 
softening young Mrs. Vallant asked: 

“Emily, won’t you ever see Oliver any 
more?” 

“Oliver?”’ She stood back a pace and 
asked stiffly: “‘Why should I?” 

“Tt seems so queer, Emmy. You left 
Aunt Carmen because you insisted on see- 
ing him, and now that you’re free you’ve 
absolutely dropped him.” 

“Tt’s he that did the dropping, I’m 
afraid,” she said, again using that hushed 
voice. ‘‘Rosa, he as much as told me that 
I was a fool, that I was born to be a rich 
woman’s niece, that I was giving up all my 
chances.” 

“Well, we all thought that, I’m afraid,” 
said her cousin as kindly as she could. 

“He more than thought it. And you 
know, Rosa, I can’t entirely forget a ter- 
rible thing Aunt Carmen once said.” 

“About Oliver?” 

“She called him a fortune hunter.” 

“Well, Emmy, when you live in the 
world, as we do’’—strange forgetfulness 
of the circumambient smell of Bohemia, 
of the prophet of discontent smoking cheap 
cigarettes under Lenine’s portrait in the 
next room—‘‘we’ve got to consider where 
our bread and butter’s coming from. I 
think you’re a bit proud, my dear, and 
imaginative.” 

““Why doesn’t he marry Aunt Carmen?” 
asked Emily bitterly. 

7 Emmy 1”? 

“He knew she couldn’t bear the sight of 
him, but the moment I broke from her he 
changed the burden of his song.”’ 

So Rosamonde kissed her good night and 
went forth with Professor Syle, who was 
escorting her as far as her car, conveniently 
lurking on Fifth Avenue. 

““Were there ever more wonderful eyes?” 
Emily thought she heard him murmur 
somewhere below on the creaky stairs. 
“ And such independence of spirit. Turned 
to the public good what could it not ac- 
complish?”’ 

“Speaking of Emily?’”’ came Rosa- 
monde’s distant, rather asperate response. 

Emily Ray found some cold spaghetti in 
the little ice box, and when she had warmed 
this over and made herself tea and a slice 
of toast on the quarter-in-the-slot gas 
range she ate in solitude and enjoyed it. 
Two seasons with Aunt Carmen had turned 
her into a parasite; that she was obliged to 
acknowledge. Her strivings against the 
hard competition of the commercial world 
had sickened her of the game. Here in this 
Mad Hatter’s Shop she could make herself 
useful enough; she could even pretend to 
believe in their ravings a little. What was 
the difference, when all was said? Surely 
it would be less humiliating than polite 
serfdom in Mrs. Shallope’s white palace at 
Plainview. 

After supper she washed the dishes, then 
repaired to her bedroom and set to work 
assembling the mysterious skeleton of her 
iron bed. Those who have tried this with- 
out expert instruction will sympathize. 
She managed, after pinching her fingers in 
the socket of the headpiece, to get a heavy 
side rail fixed in place; but when she 
sought to join it to the foot it came loose at 
the other end and permitted the headpiece 
to descend with a horrible crash to the floor. 
She picked it up and, amidst a weird clank- 
ing of iron, was starting all over again. 

“You'd better let me help you with that.” 

The blood had all gone to her head when 
she looked up toward the voice, but it 


. 


rushed rapidly back to he 
moment’s realization. Olga) 
plump, young, wholesome and 
stood in the doorway. ; 

“No, thank you,” 
don’t need any help.” 

And to prove her economie in 
she again permitted the headp 
with an earthquake roar, Th 
jagged edge scraped a yard of pi 
wall. 

“Of course, you don’t,” grin 
reaching for the disj cinta 
putting them together with 
dexterity. ‘Free women neyer 
thing.” 

“Don’t you dare call mea fre 
she commanded, squaring her e 

“All right.” He had just { 
springs in place with a vibrant 
suppose you’re perfectly happ 
oway ieee the Ripe rich.””5 

“T didn’t ask you to co 
informed him. f — 

_ “No, but your cousin seems 
little sense left in spite of the 
Sisterhood. She rang me up a 
where you were.”’ 

“T thank her.” 

“And I’ve come here to get 
this den and take you back 
society.” A 

“That’s almost insulting, 0 
alone here, but I can call for he 

“Start a Bolsheviki uprising, I 

Suddenly he sat down on #] 
springs and ran his fingers despe 
his forehead and through his h 
had always thought of it as nie 
sort she would have-liked to str 
wild attention rumpled it'toah 
comic as any that showed in 
School of Radical Culture. 

“BHmily,”’ he moaned. “ 
Emmy! Please forget the way! 
But can’t you see—can’t you’ 
how I feel?” 

“One style of conversation for 
room and another for a studio, 

“What do you mean by that 

“About as much as you meai 
she drawled. Even then, standi 
back to the wall, her knees 
longed to-ery and beg him be] 
and forgive and take her away. 
down in your estimation—I’m- 
and I’m a criminal.” 

“Tf you only knew the world 

She laughed. Since her ent 
Utopia she had twice been re 
remember the world. ’ 

“Of course it sounds roman 
that sort of thing to be free anc 
ent and wear circus clothes. E 
I tell you. 

“This Bolshevik business isn 
phy; it’sa disease. It’s goingt 
country like flu.” 

“Rich people have the flu tot 
gested. 

“You’d be protected in y 
house. She doesn’t like me, b 
her credit for one thing—she i 
with these putrid Greenwich Vi 
You could have stayed there un 
my feet and we could have — 

“T can stay here till you g 
feet,’’ she found herself argui 
though her marriage with thi 
still possible. 

“Emily!”’ He had come y 
like a rubber ball. “You'll no 
another night.” , 

““Who’s to prevent me?” she 
held on to the little iron bed as 
an anchor. 

He looked at her a full minu 
round eyes, which managed to co 
melancholy. \ 

“Oh, I won’t,”’ he said quite} 
turned precisely on his heel to! 
the place. i 

She could hear his retreatin: 
through the echoing studio. Sh 
door bang resonantly, then his u 
man’s tramp-tramp down the | 
stairs. 

How deserted the place seemé 
smelled of smoky incense burn 
gods! 

The ill-painted portrait | 
gleamed foggily by a single lam] 
room. Beyond the partition a! 
fanatical, nasal soprano seer 
chanting forever the wrongs 0 
Emily Ray shuddered and tur 
into the street. But where? / 
was open to her no better place 


she said 


(TO BE CONTIN 


almost as if Lord Algy were not 
then I met you. You were 
different! You made me feel 


y squared his shoulders. 

4¥want to live in New York, 

Ton’t think I’d like—the Fifth 

» Englishwoman does! I—I 

temperament for the Fifth 
1” 


ve to live in New York part 
pady Julie,”’ said Courty quite 


t laughed. 
s}uforsaying that!’ Sheturned 
io ‘‘Don’t you see what a lamb 


joing to say good-by to one 
y;,”’ repeated Lord Algy. 
i child of the bulldog breed?’’ 


Perhaps you’re both going to 
‘to me!” 

fe either man realized what 
1g, light as a gull on the wing, 
ie side of the yacht, poised on 
“he fraction of a second, was 
»| of sight in the glistening trail 


ea. 
(yefore, this is not a sad story. 
a ificent dives—up, out, down, 


elicious 
ver is! I 
y But you 
{ me first! 
eyou are!” 


morning 
espent in a 
{ipping hot milk at 
‘bmissively, Lord 
purty at her side, 
/inderen tenderly 
\lesby with shawls 
lig bottle hovering 
czround. And the ; 
J rning through the casa 
of summer Medi- Sin’ 
homeward bound. 
7as over. 
jordage, shattered 
hid only not a 
fang Lady Juliet 
1 slipped her hands 
gy’s and Courty’s 
i impartiality. ‘Dear, dear 
|, do let’s be friends!” 
lit was McGregor who decided. 
vith a tactfully concealed tri- 
‘hair in dank and tired wisps 
ace—for the nine boxes were 
1d at last—Jillesby appeared, 
\n her hand—one a notification 
’y’s bank in Edinburgh; the 
ef but extremely well-worded 
n “yours always faithfully, 
Tegor.”” 
| d try not to look self-conscious 
ded both communications to 
13° for Jillesby was a “‘lady’s 
2 language of belowstairs. 
your ladyship would be 
le said gently, putting the let- 
-her apron pocket and passing 
| of real import. ‘I’m 
ie blue serge and the black- 
< and the pink tea gown 
tee dinner gown. Is there any- 
ou will need, m’lady, before we 
here was a positive purr in 
ce at the word “‘arrive.’’ 
hypocrite, no!” retorted Lady 
you eighty pound, and you 
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know it! Hand me my check book, please! 
You can send the check on to Mr. McGregor, 
Jillesby. You’ll feel safer about it if 
you do!” 


But to Courty she held forth: 

“Never again shall I believe in human 
nature! Never!. 

“The man was perfectly honest—and 

she picked him up in a pew! It’s horrible! 
I’m going to give my pearls to the first man 
I meet in the Corso! 
Ask him please to 
take them to the 
hotel for me—that 
it gives me a head- 
ache to walk in the 
sun with them!” 

“Bet you hundred ee 
dollar you’ll find ae 
them waiting for f 
you at the office 
when you come in! 

Bet you thousand 


CRA ALE BS SCT VOI ue, 


Lady Juliet Had Suddenity Bethought a Book She 
Had Left on Deck; She Had Slipped Out of Her 


Cabin in Quest of It 


dollar! Oh, Julie 
round her. 

“‘Julie—Julie! No, you’re not going to 
get away—ever! Listen, Julie! I don’t 
want to kiss you—yet. I want to talk to 
you. About our bet! Have you forgotten, 
darling? 

““MeGregor’s turned up! And you 
promised to marry me if McGregor turned 
up! You’ve got to marry me, Julie! Oh, 
how I love you!” 

“Let me go, you ridiculous boy! You 
don’t mean to say you took that nonsense 
about McGregor seriously?” 

Lady Juliet smoothed a lock of hair and 
gave Courty a gentle push. But he raved 
on happily, holding on to a little bow that 
tied the frill of her blouse. 

“Seriously? Not take McGregor seri- 
ously? 

“Why, Julie, I’ve taken to religion 
because of McGregor! McGregor has 
brought me to prayer! I’ve burned candles 
at every little old church we’ve looked at 
the last ten days because of McGregor! 
There isn’t a saint in heaven that doesn’t 
know about him. There’s nothing else 
talked of up there, Julie! And you ask me 
if I take him seriously!” 


”” and his arms closed 


McGREGOR DECIDES I 


Courty stopped suddenly. He grew 


white as he loosened his hold on the little 


ribbon. 
There was a great silence in the room. 
And then the world flamed into beauty 
and purpose for Courtlandt van Sinderen. 
“Poor Algy!” said Lady Juliet, and put 
her arms round Courty’s neck. 


But Algy wasn’t ‘‘poor.” He was really 
rather magnificent about it all. He seemed 
to grow an inch or two taller as he wrung 
Courty’s hand. And he stooped and kissed 
Lady Juliet on the top of her head. 

She clung to him and wept a little. 

“Oh, Algy, I’ve behaved so badly!” 

“You have, my dear! Try to behave 
better now and you’ll be forgiven.” 

“TI do love him, Courty,” 
she sobbed from Lord Algy’s 
shoulder. 

“So do I,” said Courty. 

Lord Algy patted her on 
the back. 

“You need a big brother. 
That’s what I’ve been to you 
all these years. Only I didn’t 
know it!” 

“And I need a best man,” 
said Courty. 

Lord Algy looked very tall 
and calm and interested. 

“When?” was all he said. 

“Not for ages and ages!” 
cried Lady Juliet. 

“Next week at the Em- 
bassy,” replied Courty. ‘I’ve 
got a cousin there.” 

“T shall hate the Fifth Ave- 
nue! I know I shall!” wailed 
Lady Juliet. 

“Tt'll adore you, Julie,” re- 
plied Courty. 


Les Yanks 


(Though the A. E. F. goes, it 
leaves much of its slang be: 
hind.—Recent News Note.) 


Nhe the little furrowed 
field 


Where duds and shell holes, half 
concealed 
By healing grass, disturb her 
course, 
Meére Marie plods behind her 
horse. 
And ‘“‘Vite, mon chou!” she 
cries, ‘‘Marche-tu!”’ 


on you!” 


zatre, 
Plays wanly on the terrace 
stair, 
Upon her lips the ghost of joy, 
And soothes her doll with “ Attaboy!”’ 
Or croons “Some baby!” and “ Gee-whiz ! 
Plus chére, plus belle—I’ll say it is.” 


Old Papa Jean within his shop, 

Discussing sagely cow and crop, 

Reiterates: ‘“‘Oui—c’est la stuff!” 

Or “Mille diables! Treat zem rough!” 
And splits a bottle feefty-feefty 
Whenever patronage is neefty. 


Full soon the shell holes fill with grass 

And battlefields and shell holes pass 

Into the mist of yesterdays; 

But still there lingers word or phrase— 
A touch of Western breezy slang 
To lend Provencal speech a tang. 


Stern battles, though the flags be furled, 

Will boom in “ Say—I’ll tell the world!”’ 
And sparks of many a valiant fight 

Will flash in “Listen!” and “Good night!” 


Boy faces grinning, wistful, kind, 
With each brisk phrase will come to mind; 
Boy faces, grim and gray and drear, 
That alt could manage ‘‘Whoops, 
ear!” 
Who called the world’s worst war “the fuss,” 
In vivid speech incongruous ; 
Who joked like boys and fought like gods, 
And caroled: ‘‘ Blooey! What's the odds?” 
Reduced the hell of Marne and Roye 
To crisp and long-recalled patois. 
Those boys who said “ So this is France!”’ 
And, gayly gallant, ‘‘took a chance.” 
—Jessie E. Henderson. 


my 


Or “Blanchette, get un move | 


Wee Fifi, waif from racked Na- | 


Making hat frames 
It's easy with 


Wed Dewila’ 


that make easy work of 
the many little house- 
hold jobs your unaided 
hands are not tough 
enough to do. With 


REG.U.S,. PAT. OFF. 


PLIERS 


you can form wire into any shape 
for hat frames, lamp shades, etc., 
and for rough or delicate repair 
work they are always ready with 
a vise-like grip and a leverage to 
save your barehandsand patience. 


Your dealer will show you many 
styles from which to choose just 
what you need. 

Countless uses for ‘‘ Red Devil’? Tools 


are described in an interesting booklet. 
Write for it. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
262 Broadway, New York City 


Factories: Irvington, N. J. 


“Red Devil’ is the Expert Mechanic’s guide to known 
quality in Pliers, Electricians’ Tools, Hack Saw Frames 
and Blades, Auger Bits, Chain Drills, and other Hand 
Tools, all of a class with “Red Devil’’ Glass Cutters, the 
biggest sellers in the world. 


Strike fire from a 


Ronson Tank py. \ 
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A MOST novel cigar lighter. Like 
a flash from the guns that fired on 
the Huns this faithful reproduction 
of a War Tank strikes your light. 
Equipped, like all Ronson lighters, 
with genuine Liberty Sparking 
Metal, a new American product. 3"x4"x 
41", finely finished in Jap Bronze. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $2.50. Money 
back if you are not well satisfied. Other 


lighter models — Penciliters, Bull Dog, 
etc. Illustrated folder FREE on request. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
Aronson Square, Newark, N. J. 


Dealers: All direct orders turned over to you 
when you stock“ Ronson” Lighters— the‘‘ Lighters 
that Light.’’ Write for Catalogue and Details. 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 354 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you, as our sub- 
scription representative, can make $5 
or $10 aweek extrain your spare time! 
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FYROM the four corners of the earth comes the 

call for food, more food and still more food. 
The farmer’s task is to produce it—to fill the 
market basket of the nations. 


Industry’s task is to give the farmer the modern 
power equipment to till more soil, to increase the 
yield per acre and to offset labor shortage. 


Foremost of the great industrial organizations of 
the Northwest, the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Company, famous for its big operations in many 
branches of industry and pioneer among tractor 
builders, brings the full force of its experience, re- 
search and skill to accomplish the great task of pro- 


' viding the right power equipment for the farmer— 


the TWIN CITY line of Tractors, Threshers and 
Motor Trucks. 


This Company recognizes this as its most impor- 
tant activity, and brings to it the knowledge of high 
grade steels, modern processes and engineering 
precision which mean dependability. 


Twin City Power for Every 
Size Farm 
There is a TWIN CITY Tractor of horsepower 
suited to the requirements of every farm—12-—20; 
16-30; 25-45; 40-65; 60-90. 
If there is not a TWIN CITY dealer, distributor 
or branch near you, write to us for details. 


Dealers who handle TWIN CITY products have 
a complete power line, including the new all-steel 
TWIN CITY Threshers and TWIN CITY Motor 
Trucks. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BRANCHES and DISTRIBUTORS: 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.—Denver, Colo.; 
Des Moines, la.; Peoria, Ill.; Fargo, N. D.; Great Falls, Mont.; 
154 Nassau St., New York City. 

Twin City Co.—Lincoln, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; Crowley, La.; Dallas, 
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Houston, Amarillo and San Antonio, Texas. 
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Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd.— 


Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alberta; Regina, Sask. 


Frank O. Renstrom-—San Francisco, Cal. 
Baskerville & Dahl—Watertown, S. D. 
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hiito Tutt & Tutt from the 
wy, in which he returned their 
‘ual, salutations. 
2 we are again,” remarked Mr. 
acitly, seating himself upon the 
. Tutt’s desk and spinning his 
st pon the forefinger of his left 
. hospitals are empty. The 
gdry as a bone. Everybody’s 
tery day’ll be Sunday by and 
A that man who stole a 
sid Tutt. 
2d on the ground that the fact 
aia full beard created a reason- 
’ replied Doon. ‘Honestly 
ot ng doing in my line—unless 
aramp case.” 
n zase!”’ exclaimed Tutt & Tutt- 
you'd call it that,” he an- 
“T don’t think he was a 


ca lawyer. I listened to him 
ote of the case.” 

tiushed over the box of stogies 
d/ack attentively. 

iw the Hepplewhite house up 
peartbat great stone one with 
t) nodded. 

{ ppears that the prisoner—our 
eclient—was snooping round 
rmething to eat and found that 
id left the front door slightly 
elwith a natural curiosity to ob- 
2 other half lived he thrust his 
ly in and found himself in the 
ung with tapestry and lined 
diof armor. No one was to be 
-you imagine him standing 
gs—the Weary Willy of the 
ents—gazing about him at 
, the old masters, the onyx 
tuary— wondering where the 
d whether the housekeeper 
wre likely to feed him or kick 


of the domestics about?” 


_ They were all taking an after- 
eept the third assistant second 
f reading The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
sryants’ hall. To resume, our 
ot only very hungry but very 
ad walked all the way from 
he needed everything from a 
a. to amanicuring. He had not 
«for weeks. His feet sank al- 
jf sight in the thick nap of 
i It was quiet, warm, peace- 
@ A sense of relaxation stole over 
hed to go away, he says, and he 
|» wrong. But he wanted to see 
alike upstairs. 
went. It was like the palace 
éying Beauty. Everywhere his 
sothed by the sight of hothouse 
le floors, priceless rugs, luxuri- 


ried Tutt. “You are making 


at’s what it did to him. He 
long the upper hall, peeking 
dierent rooms, until finally he 
jeautiful chamber finished en- 
ik silk. It had a-pink rug—of 
!niture was upholstered in pink 
is were lined with pink silk and 
e of the room was a great big 
Vink silk coverlid and a canopy 
It seemed to him that that 
ve been predestined for him. 
thought for the morrow he 
ulled the coverlid over his 
t fast asleep. 
e, at tea time Mrs. De Lancey 
1 arrived for the week-end. 
utler, followed by Stocking, the 
, bearing the hand luggage, 
guest to the Bouguereau Room, 
k chamber is called.” 
€ Doon, carried away by his 
of description, waved his hand 
vat the old leather couch against 
i, in which Weary Willy was 
be reclining. 
ou see ’em?” he declaimed. 
it Bibby with nose in air, pre- 
‘great dame of fashion, enters 
and comes to attention. 
adam!’ he declaims, and Mrs. 
nN Sweeps across the threshold.”’ 
nN, picking up an imaginary skirt, 
id Mr. Tutt and approached 
Suddenly he started back. 
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“Oh, la, la!”’ he half shrieked, dancing 
about. ‘‘There is a man in the bed!” 

Both Tutts stared hard at the couch as 
if fully expecting to see the form of Weary 
Willy thereon. Bonnie Doon had a way of 
making things appear very vivid. 

. “And sure enough,” he concluded, “‘there 
underneath the coverlid in the middle of the 
couch was a huddled heap with a stubby 
beard projecting like Excalibur from a pink 
silk lake!” 

‘Excuse me,” interrupted Tutt. “But 
may I ask what this is all about?” 

“Why, your new case, to besure,” grinned 
Bonnie, who, had he been employed by any 
othei firm, might have run the risk of being 
regarded as an ambulance chaser. ‘To 
make a long and tragic story short, they 
sent for the watchman, whistled for a police- 
man, telephoned for the hurry-up wagon 
and haled the sleeper away to prison— 
where he is now, waiting to be tried.” 

; oyried!” ejaculated Mr. Tutt. “What 

Ory 

“For crime, to be sure,’”’ answered Mr. 
Doon. 

“What crime?” 

“T don’t know. They’ll find one, of 
course.” 

Mr. Tutt swiftly lowered his legs from 
the desk and brought his fist down upon it 
with a bang. 

“Outrageous! What was I just telling 
you, Tutt!” he cried, a flush coming into 
his wrinkled face. “‘This poor man is a 
victim of the overzealousness which the 
officers of the law exhibit in protecting the 
privileges and property of therich. If John 
De Puyster Hepplewhite fell asleep in 
somebody’s vestibule the policeman on post 
would send him home in a cab; but if a 
hungry tramp does the same thing he runs 
him in. If John De Puyster Hepplewhite 
should be arrested for some crime they 
would let him out on bail; while the tramp 
is imprisoned for weeks awaiting trial, 
though under the law he is presumed to be 
innocent, Is he presumed to be innocent? 
Not much! He is presumed to be guilty, 
otherwise he would not be there. But what 
is he presumed to be guilty of? That’s what 
I want to know! Just because this poor 
man—hungry, thirsty and weary—hap- 
pened to select a bed belonging to John De 
Puyster Hepplewhite to lie on he is thrown 
into prison, indicted by, a grand jury and 
tried for felony! Ye gods! ‘Sweet land of 
liberty’! 

“Well, he hasn’t been tried yet,’’ replied 
Bonnie Doon. “If you feel that way about 
it why don’t you defend him?” 

“T will!” shouted Mr. Tutt, springing 
to his feet. “‘I’ll defend him and acquit 
him!” 

He seized his tall hat, placed it upon his 
head and strode rapidly through the door. 

“He will too!’”? remarked Bonnie, wink- 
ing at Tutt. 

“He thinks that tramp is either a states- 
man or a prophet!’’ mused Tutt, his mind 
reverting to his partner’s earlier remarks. 

“He won’t think so after he’s seen him,” 
replied Mr. Doon. 

It sometimes happens that those who 
seek to establish great principles and re- 
dress social evils involve others in an in- 
voluntary martyrdom far from their desires. 
Mr. Tutt would have gone to the electric 
chair rather than see the Hepplewhite 
Tramp, as he was popularly called by the 
newspapers, convicted of a crime, but the 
very fact that he had become his legal 
champion interjected a new element into 
the situation, particularly as O’Brien, Mr. 
Tutt’s arch enemy in the district attorney’s 
office, had been placed in charge of the case. 
It would have been one thing to let Hans 
Schmidt—that was the tramp’s name—go 
if after remaining in the Tombs until he 
had been forgotten by the press he could 
have been unobtrusively hustled over the 
Bridge of Sighs to freedom. Then there 
would have been no comeback. But with 
Ephraim Tutt breathing fire and slaughter, 
accusing the police and district attorney of 
being trucklers to the rich and great, and 
oppressors of the poor—law breakers in 
fact—O’Brien found himself in the position 
of one having an elephant by the tail and 
unable to let go. 

In fact it looked as if the case of the 
Hepplewhite Tramp might become a po- 
litical issue. That there was something of 
a comic side to it made it all the worse. 

“Holy cats, boys!”’ snorted District At- 
torney Peckham to the circle of disgruntled 
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police officers and assistants gathered about 
him on the occasion described by the re- 
porters as his making a personal investiga- 
tion of the case, ‘““why in the name of 
common sense didn’t you simply boot the 
fellow into the street?” 

| wish we had, counselor!” assented 
the captain of the Hepplewhite precinct 
mournfully. “But we thought he was a 
burglar. I guess he was, at that—and it 
was Mr. Hepplewhite’s house.” 

“T’ve heard that until I’m sick of it!” 
retorted Peckham. 

“One thing is sure—if we turn him out 
now Tutt will sue us all for false arrest and 
put the whole administration on the bum!” 
snarled O’Brien. 

“But I didn’t know the tramp would get 
Mr. Tutt to defend him,” expostulated the 
captain. “Anyhow, ain’t it a crime to go 
to sleep in another man’s bed?” 

“Tf it ain’t it ought to be!” declared his 
plain-clothes man sententiously. “Can’t 
you indict him for burglary?” 

“You can indict all day; the thing is 
to convict!” snapped Peckham. “It’s up 
to you, O’Brien, to square this business so 
that the law is vindicated—somehow. It 
must be a crime to go into a house on Fifth 
Avenue and use it as a hotel. Why, you 
can’t cross the street faster than a walk 
these days without committing a crime. 
Everything’s a crime.” 

“Sure thing,’ agreed the captain. “I 
never yet had any trouble finding a crime 
to charge a man with, once I got the nip- 
pers on him.”’ 

“That’s so,” interjected the plain-clothes 
man. “Did you ever know it was a crime 
to mismanage a steam boiler? Well, it is.” 

“Quite right,” agreed Mr. Magnus, the 
indictment clerk. “The great difficulty for 
the perfectly honest man nowadays is to 
avoid some act or omission which the legis- 
lature has seen fit to make a crime with- 
out his knowledge. Refilling a Sarsaparilla 
bottle, for instance, or getting up a mas- 
querade ball or going fishing or playing on 
Sunday or loitering about a building to 
overhear what people are talking about 
inside Be 

“That’s no crime!” protested the cap- 
tain scornfully. 

“Yes it is too!” retorted Mr. Magnus, 
otherwise known to his fellows as Caput, 
because of his supposed cerebral inflation. 
“Just like it is a crime to have any kind of 
a show or procession on Sunday except a 
funeral, in which case it’s a crime to make 
a disbursing noise at it.” 

‘“What’s a disbursing noise?’’ demanded 
O’Brien. 

“‘T don’t know,” admitted Magnus. “But 
that’s the law anyway. You can’t make a 
disbursing noise at a funeral on Sunday.” 

“Oh, hell!’ ejaculated the captain. 
“Come to think of it, it’s a crime to spit. 
What man is safe?” 

“Tt occurs to me,” continued Mr. Mag- 
nus thoughtfully, “that it is a crime under 
the law to build a house on another man’s 
land; now I should say that there was a 
close analogy between doing that and sleep- 
ing in his bed.” 

“Hear! Hear!’”? commented O’Brien. 
“Caput Magnus, otherwise known as Big 
Head, there is no doubt but that your fer- 
tile brain can easily devise a way out of our 
present difficulty.” 

“Well, I’ve no time to waste on tramp 
cases,’’ remarked District Attorney Peck- 
ham. ‘I’ve something more important to 
attend to. Indict this fellow and send him 
up quick. Charge him with everything in 
sight and trust in the Lord! That’s the 
only thing to be done. Don’t bother me 
about it, that’s all!” 

Meantime Mr. Hepplewhite became 
more and more agitated. Entirely against 
his will and, so far as he could see, without 
any fault of his own, he suddenly found 
himself the center of a violent and acrimo- 
nious controversy respecting the funda- 
mental and sacred rights of freemen which 
threatened to disrupt society and extin- 
guish the supremacy of the dominant local 
political organization. On the one hand he 
was acclaimed by the conservative pulpit 
and press as a public-spirited citizen who 
had done exactly the right thing—disinter- 
estedly enforced the law regardless of his 
own convenience and safety as a matter of 
principle and for the sake of the commu- 
nity—a moral hero; on the other, though 
he was president of several charitable or- 
ganizations and at least one orphan asylum 
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he was execrated as a heartless brute, an 
oppressor of the poor, an octopus, a soul- 
less capitalist who fattened on the innocent 
and helpless and who—Mr. Hepplewhite 
was a bachelor—probably if the truth could 
be known lived a life of horrid depravity 
and crime. 

Indeed there was a man named Tutt, of 
whom Mr. Hepplewhite had never before 
heard, who publicly declared that he, Tutt, 
would show him, Hepplewhite, up for what 
he was and make him pay with his body 
and his blood, to say nothing of his money, 
for what he had done and caused to be 
done. And so Mr. Hepplewhite became 
even more agitated, until he dreamed of 
this Tutt as an enormous bird like the 
fabled roc, with a malignant face and a 
huge hooked beak that some day would nip 
him in the abdomen and fly, croaking, away 
with him. Mrs. Witherspoon had returned 
to Aiken, and after the first flood 
of commiserations from his friends 
on Lists Numbers One, Two, Three 
and Four he felt neglected, lonely 
and rather fearful. 

And then one morning some- 
thing happened that upset his 
equanimity entirely. He had just 
started out for a walk in the park 
when a flashy person who looked 
like an actor walked impudently 
up to him and handed him a piece 
of paper in which was wrapped a 
silver half dollar. In a word Mr. 
Hepplewhite was subpoenaed and 
the nervous excitement attendant 
upon that operation nearly caused 
his collapse. For he was thereby 
commanded .to appear before the 
Court of General Sessions of the 

. Peace upon the following Monday 

at ten A. M. as a witness in a crim- 
inal action prosecuted by the Peo- 
ple of the State of New York 
against Hans Schmidt. Moreover, 
the paper was a dirty-brown color 
and bore the awful name of Tutt. 
He returned immediately to the 
house and telephoned for Mr. 
Edgerton, his lawyer, who at once 
jumped into a taxi on the corner 
of Wall and Broad Streets and 
hurried uptown. 

“Edgerton,” said Hepplewhite 
faintly as the lawyer entered his 
library, ‘‘this whole unfortunate 
affair has almost made me sick. 
I had nothing to do with the ar- 
rest of this man Schmidt. The 
police did everything. And now 
I’m ordered to appear as a wit- 
ness! Why, I hardly looked at 
the man. I shouldn’t know him if 
I saw him. Do I have to go to 
court?”’ 

Mr. Edgerton smiled genially in 
a manner which he thought would 
encourage Mr. ce reawielney 

“T suppose you'll have to go to 
court. You can’t help that, you 
know, if you’ve been subpcenaed. 
But you can’t testify to anything 
that I can see. It’s just a for- 
mality.” 

“Formality!”’ groaned his client. 
“Well, I supposed the arrest was 
just a formality.” 

Mr. Edgerton smiled againrather 
unconvincingly. 

“Well, you see, you can’t always tell 
what will happen when you once start 
something,’’ he began. 

“But I didn’t start anything,” answered 
Mr. Hepplewhite. ‘I had nothing to say 
about it.” 

At that moment Bibby appeared in the 
doorway. 

“‘Wixcuse me, sir,’”’ he said. ‘There is a 
young man outside who asked me to tell 
you that he has a paper he wishes to serve 
on you—and would you mind saving him 
the trouble of waiting for you to go out?” 

“Another!”’ gagged Mr. Hepplewhite. 

“Yes, sir! Thank you, sir,’’ stammered 
Bibby. 

Mr. Hepplewhite looked inquiringly at 
Mr. Edgerton and rose feebly. 

‘He'll get you sooner or later,’’ declared 
the lawyer. “‘A man as well known as you 

can’t avoid process.” 
* Mr. Hepplewhite bit his lips and went 
out into the hall. 

Presently he returned carrying a legal- 
looking bunch of papers. 

“Well, what is it this time?” asked 
Edgerton jocosely. 

“Tt’s a suit for false imprisonment for 
one hundred thousand dollars!”” choked 
Mr. Hepplewhite. 
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Mr. Edgerton looked shocked. 

“Well, now you've got to convict him!” 
he declared. 

“Convict him?” retorted Mr. Hepple- 
white. “‘I don’t want to convict him. I’d 
gladly give a hundred thousand dollars to 
get out of the—the—darn thing!” 

Which was as near profanity as he had 
ever permitted himself to go. 


qr 


PON the following Monday Mr. Hep- 

plewhite proceeded to court—flanked 
by his distinguished counsel in frock coats 
and tall hats—simply because he had been 
served with a dirty-brown subpcena by 
Tutt & Tutt; and his distress was not less- 
ened by the crowd of reporters who joined 
him at the entrance of the Criminal Courts 
Building; or by the flashlight bomb that was 
exploded in the corridor in order that the 
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silver tea service of the value of five hun- 
dred dollars and one pair of opera glasses 
of the value of five dollars each with force 
and arms 44 

“But that silver tea service cost fifteen 
thousand dollars and weighs eight hundred 
pounds!’’ whispered Mr. Hepplewhite. 

“Order in the court!” shouted Captain 
Phelan, pounding upon the oak rail of the 
bar, and Mr. Hepplewhite subsided. 

Yet as he sat there between his lawyers 
listening to all the extraordinary things 
that the Grand Jury evidently had believed 
Schmidt intended to do, the suspicion be- 
gan gradually to steal over him that some- 
thing was not entirely right somewhere. 
Why, it was ridiculous to charge the man 
with trying to carry off a silver service 
weighing nearly half a ton when he simply 
had gone to bed and fallen asleep. Still, per- 
haps that was the law. 


“You Have Been Sued by My Client for One Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
Haven’t You?’’ Demanded Mr. Tutt 


evening papers might reproduce his picture 
on the front page. He had never been so 
much in the public eye before, and he felt 
slightly defiled. For some curious reason 
he had the feeling that he and not Schmidt 
was the actual defendant charged with be- 
ing guilty of something; nor was this im- 
pression dispelled even by listening to the 
indictment by whichthe Grand Jury charged 
Schmidt in eleven counts-with burglary in 
the first, second and third‘degrees and with 
the crime of entering his, ~Hepplewhite’s, 
house under circumstances not amounting 
to a burglary but with intent to commit a 
felony, as follows: ; 

“Therefore, to wit, on the eleventh day 
of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and nineteen in 
the nighttime of the said day at the ward, 
city and county aforesaid the dwelling house 
of one John De Puyster Hepplewhite, there 
situate, feloniously and burglariously did 
break into and enter, there being then 
and there a human being in said dwelling 
house, with intent to commit some crime 
therein, to wit, the goods, chattels, and 
personal property of the said John De 
Puyster Hepplewhite, then and there being 
found, then and there feloniously and bur- 
glariously to steal, take and carry away one 


However, when the assistant district at- 
torney opened the People’s case to the jury 
Mr. Hepplewhite began to feel much more 
at ease. Indeed O’Brien made it very plain 
that the defendant had been guilty of a 
very grievous—he pronounced it ‘‘gree- 
vious’’—offense in forcing his way into 
another man’s private house. It might or 
might not be burglary—that would depend 
upon the testimony—but in any event it 
was a criminal, illegal entry and he should 
ask for a conviction. A man’s house was 
his castle and—to quote from that most 
famous of orators and statesmen, Edmund 
Burke—“‘the wind might enter, the rain 
might enter, but the King of England might 
not enter!’’ Thus Schmidt could not enter 
the house of Hepplewhite without making 
himself amenable to the law. 

Hepplewhite was filled with admiration 
for Mr. O’Brien, and his drooping spirits 
reared their wilted heads as the prosecutor 
called Bibby to the stand and elicited from 
him the salient features of the case. The 
jury was vastly interested in the butler 
personally, as well as his account rendered in 
the choicest cockney of how he had discoy- 
ered Schmidt in his master’s bed. O’Brien 
bowed to Mr. Tutt and told him that he 
might cross-examine. 
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Hepplewhite nodded weakly. 

“T don’t know rightly what the charge 
is—but I don’t think he meant any harm,” 
he faltered. 

“Then why did you have the police put 
him under arrest and hale him away?” 
challenged Mr. Tutt ferociously. 

“T supposed they had to—if he came 
into my house,” said Mr. Hepplewhite. 
Then he added shamefacedly: ‘‘I know it 
sounds silly—but frankly I did not know 
that I had anything to say in the matter. 
If your client has been injured by my fault 
or mistake I will gladly reimburse him as 
handsomely as you wish.” 

O’Brien gasped. Then he made a fun- 
nel of his hands and whispered toward 
the bench: ‘‘Take it away, for heaven’s 
sake!” 

“That is all!’? remarked Mr. Tutt with 
deep sarcasm, making an elaborate bow in 
the direction of Mr. Hepplewhite. ‘‘Thank 
you for your excellent intentions!”’ 

A snicker followed Mr. Hepplewhite as 
he dragged himself back to his seat among 
the spectators. 

* He felt-as though he had passed through 
aclothes wringer. Dimly he heard Mr. Tutt 
addressing the court. 

“And I move, Your Honor,” the lawyer 
was saying, “‘that you take the counts for 
burglary in the first, second and third de- 
grees away from the jury on the ground 
that there has been a complete failure of 
proof that my client broke into the house 
of this man Hepplewhite either by night or 
by day, or that he assaulted anybody or 
stole anything there, or ever intended to.” 

“Motion granted,” agreed the judge. 
“T quite agree with you, Mr. Tutt. There 
is no evidence here of any breaking. In 
fact, the inferences are all the other way.” 

“‘T further move that you take from the 
consideration of the jury the remaining 
count of illegally entering the house with 
intent to commit a crime and direct the 
jury to acquit the defendant for lack of 
evidence,” continued Mr. Tutt. 

“But what was your client doing in the 
house?” inquired the judge. ‘‘He had no 
particular business in it, had he?” 

“That does not make his presence a 
crime, Your Honor,” retorted the lawyer. 
““A man is not guilty of a felony who falls 
asleep on my haycock. -Why should he be 
if he falls asleep in my bed?” 

The judge smiled. 

“We have no illegal entry statute with 
respect to fields or meadows, Mr. Tutt,” 
he remarked good-naturedly. ‘‘No, I shall 
be obliged to let the jury decide whether 
this defendant went into that house for an 
honest or a dishonest purpose. It is clearly 
a proper question for them to pass upon. 
Proceed with your case.” 

Now when, as in the case of the Hepple- 
white Tramp, the chief witness for the 
prosecution throws up his hands and offers 
to repay the defendant for the wrong he 
has done him, naturally it is all over but 
the shouting. 
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“There is no need for me to call the de- 
fendant,” Mr. Tutt told the court, ‘‘in view 
of the admissions made by the last witness. 
I am ready to proceed with the summing 
up. 
““As you deem wise,’’ answered the judge. 
“Proceed then.” 

Through a blur of sight and sound Mr. 
Hepplewhite dimly ‘heard Mr. Tutt ad- 
dressing the jury and saw them lean for- 
ward to catch his every word. 

Beside him Mr. Edgerton was saying 
protestingly: ‘‘May I ask why you made 
those fool statements on the witness stand?” 

“Because I didn’t want an innocent man 
convicted,” returned Mr. Hepplewhite 
tartly. 

“Well, you’ll get your wish!” sniffed his 
lawyer. ‘‘And you'll get soaked for about 
twenty thousand dollars for false arrest!’’ 

“T don’t care,’’ retorted the client. ‘And 
what’s more, I hope Mr. Tutt gets a sub- 
stantial fee out of it. He strikes me as a 
lawyer who knows his business!”’ 

The oldest and fattest court officers, men 
so old and fat that they remembered the 
trial of Boss Tweed and the days when De- 
lancey Nicoll was the White Hope of the 
Brownstone Court House—declared Mr. 
Tutts’ summation was the greatest that 
ever they heard. For the shrewd old law- 
yer had an artist’s hand with which he 
played upon the keyboard of the jury and 
knew just when to pull out the stops of the 
vox humana of pathos and the grand dia- 
pason of indignation and defiance. So he 
began by tickling their sense of humor with 
an ironic description of afternoon tea at 
Mr. Hepplewhite’s, with Bibby and Stock- 
ing as chief actors, until all twelve shook 
with suppressed laughter and the judge was 
forced to hide his face behind the Law 
Journal; ridiculed the idea of a criminal 
who wanted to commit a crime calmly go- 
ing to sleep in a pink silk bed in broad day- 
light; and then brought tears to their eyes 
as he pictured the wretched homeless tramp, 
sick, footsore and starving, who, drawn by 
the need of food and warmth to this silk 
nest. of luxury, was clubbed, arrested and 
jailed simply because he had violated the 
supposed sanctity of a rich man’s home. 

The jury watched him as intently as a 
dog watches a piece of meat held over its 
nose. They smiled with him, they wept 
with him, they glared at Mr. Hepplewhite 
and they gazed in a friendly way at Schmidt, 
whom Mr. Tutt had bailed out just before 
the trial. The very stars in their courses 
seemed warring for Tutt & Tutt. In the 
words of Phelan: “There was nothing to 
rhe 

“Thank God,” concluded Mr. Tutt elo- 
quently, ‘‘that in this land of liberty in 
which we are privileged to dwell no man 
can be convicted of a crime except by a jury 
of his peers—a right sacred under our Con- 
stitution and inherited from Magna Charta, 
that foundation stone of English liberty, 
in which the barons forced King John to 
declare that ‘No freeman shall be taken, 
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or imprisoned, or disseized, or outlawed, or 
exiled, or in any way harmed . save 
by the lawful judgment of his peers or by 
the law of the land.’ 

“Had I the time I would demonstrate to 
you the arbitrary character of our laws and 
the inequality with which they are admin- 
istered. 

“But in this case the chief witness has 
already admitted the innocence of the de- 
fendant. There is nothing more to be said. 
The'prosecution has cried ‘ Peccavi!’ I leave 
my client in your hands.” 

He resumed his seat contentedly and 
wiped his forehead with his silk handker- 
chief. The judge looked down at O’Brien 
with raised eyebrows. 

“T will leave the case to the jury on 
Your Honor’s charge,” remarked the latter 
carelessly. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” began the 
judge, ‘‘the defendant is accused of enter- 
ing the house of Mr. Hepplewhite with the 
intent to commit a crime therein 4 

Mr. Hepplewhite sat, his head upon his 
breast, for what seemed to him several 
hours. He had but one thought—to es- 
cape. His ordeal had been far worse than 
he had anticipated. But he had made a 
discovery. He had suddenly realized that 
one cannot avoid one’s duties to one’s fel- 
lows by leaving one’s affairs to others—not 
even to the police. He perceived that he 
had lived with his head stuck in the sand. 
He had tried to escape from his responsi- 
bilities as a citizen by hiding behind the 
thick walls of his stone mansion on Fifth 
Avenue. He made up his mind that he 
would do differently if he ever had the 
chance. Meanwhile, was not the jury ever 
going to set the poor man free? 

They had indeed remained out a surpris- 
ingly long time in order merely to reach a 
verdict which was a mere formality. Ah! 
Therethey were! Mr. Hepplewhite watched 
with palpitating heart while they straggled 
slowly in. The clerk made the ordinary 
perfunctory inquiry as to what their verdict 
was. Mr. Hepplewhite did not hear what 
the foreman said in reply, but he saw both 
the Tutts and O’Brien start from their 
seats and heard aloud murmurrise through- 
out the court room. 

“What’s that!” cried the clerk in aston- 
ished tones. “‘What did you say, Mister 
Foreman?” 

“T said that we find the defendant guilty,”’ 
replied the foreman calmly. 

Mr. Tutt stared incredulously at the 
twelve traitors who had betrayed him. 

“Never mind, Mr. Tutt,’? whispered 
Number Six confidentially. ““You did the 
best you could. Your argument was fine— 
grand—but nobody could ever make us 
believe that your client went into that house 
for any purpose except to steal whatever 
he could lay his hands on. Besides, it wasn’t 
Mr. Hepplewhite’s fault. He means well. 
And anyhow a nut like that has got to be 
protected against himself.”’ 

He might have enlightened Mr. Tutt 
further upon the psychology of the situ- 
ation had not the judge at that moment 
ordered the prisoner arraigned at the bar. 

“Have you ever been convicted before?”’ 
asked His Honor sharply. 

“Sure,’”’ replied the Hepplewhite Tramp 
carelessly. ‘I’ve done three or four bits. 
I’m a burglar. But you can’t give me more 
than a year for illegal entry.” 

“That is quite true,” admitted His Honor 
stiffly. ‘‘And it isn’t half enough!’”’ He 
hesitated. ‘‘Perhaps under the circum- 
stances you'll tell us what you were doing 
in Mr. Hepplewhite’s bed?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” returned the de- 
fendant with the superior air of one who 
has put something over. ‘‘When I heard 
the guy in the knee breeches coming up the 
stairs I just dove for the slats and played 
I was asleep.” 


Leaving the courthouse Mr. Tutt en- 
countered Bonnie Doon. 

“Young man,”’ he remarked severely, 
“you assured me that fellow was only a 
harmless tramp!’’ 

‘Well,”’ answered Bonnie, “that’s what 
he said.” 

“He says now he’s a burglar,’ retorted 
Mr. Tutt wrathfully. ‘I don’t believe he 
knows what he is. Did you ever hear of 
such an outrageous verdict? With not a 
scrap of evidence to support it?” 

Bonnie lit a cigarette doubtfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he muttered. “The 
jury seems to have sized him up rather bet- 
ter than we did.”’: 

“Jury!” growled Mr. Tutt, rolling his 
eyes heavenward. ‘‘‘Sweet land of liberty’!”’ 


’ 
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“T mean how are you going to organize 
them? What inducements will you make? 
Naw will you tell them they can get out 
of it?” 

“There you go,’”’ I shouted, “putting it 
on that low level of selfish personal,interest ! 
I shan’t tell them they can get anything out 
of it except a consciousness of service of 
the highest kind to their city and to their 
country—the same sort of service they gave 
when they went and fought in this war. 
That’s what I shall tell them and that’s 
how I shall get them.”’ 

Jimmy looked at Fred, and both laughed. 

“Poor old chap!” said Fred. ‘‘Must be 
shell shock. Mind broken under the strain. 
Ought to go to California or Florida and do 
nothing but count sea gulls for six months. 
Pitiful case, really.” 

I rose from my chair and said: ‘I 
thought the war might have stirred some- 
thing in you besides an appetite for beef- 
steak and pie, pulled you away from golf 
and polo and bridge and the shimmy dance, 
but I must be wrong. Is it possible that 
you are not awake to the tremendous prob- 
lems pressing on our people—on the whole 
world—for solution—reconstruction, re- 
adjustment, self-determination and the 
spread of democracy and—and—every- 
thing?” 

I was impressed by an editorial article 
I had read that had these ideas in it and I 
thought I could remember the language but 
it got away from me. So I had to quit right 
in the middle of my peroration, but I be- 
lieved it, just the same. 

Fred and Jimmy grinned amiably. I saw 
I was getting nowhere. So I changed my 
tactics. 

“Boys,” I appealed, “think it over! It 
really is a big opportunity to do something. 
These soldiers are ripe for it. We can 
form them into an organization that will 
be a great political power, and if we suc- 
ceed here we can spread out over the state, 
maybe over the whole nation. It’s a great 
game, I tell you. A big chance. Come on 
with me!” 

“George,” asked Fred, “‘are you serious 
about this? Do you mean it? Orare you 
only spouting?” 

““T never was more in earnest in my life.” 

“That doesn’t get us anywhere. You 
never were very earnest about anything. 
Do you mean this?” 

Coa do.”’ 

“Are you going into it?” 

Dei am.” 

Fred beckoned to Peter and asked for 
his hat. 

“Will you go in with me?” I asked. 

“No,” Jimmy replied as he lighted an- 
other cigarette, “but we'll stick round and 
be ready to give you first aid when you 
come out.” 

ur 
E PARTED in front of Short’s. 
“Give me a job when you get to be 
mayor,” Fred jeered at me as he and 
Jimmy moved away. 

I didn’t reply. No rejoinder that I could 
think of fitted the situation. I was furious 
with my friends because they received my 
ideas so lightly. I would show them! I 
made a new and firmer vow to that self- 
satisfying effect every ten feet I walked. 

This congenial occupation of repairing 
my broken vanity was interrupted by the 
approach of Mr. Jacob T. Hull, president 
of the Third National Bank, who stopped 
me, saying: ‘‘Why, George, how do you 
do? I’m glad to see you. I heard about 
your being home. Congratulations on your 
promotion. Coming to the directors’ meet- 
ing to-day? Better do it. All the board 
will be pleased.” 

I shook hands with Mr. Hull and was 
glad to see him in the same conventional 
language. I am a director in the Third 
National. That is one of the banks dad 
uses. He bought me enough stock in it to 
qualify—ten or twenty shares—and had 
me put on the board. Dad said at the 
time that I ought to know something about 
banking if I was to follow him as a pump 
maker. I had no idea of going to that 
directors’ meeting but I had nothing else to 
do and it was an easy way to pick up five 
dollars. 

So I said: “Certainly, Mr. Hull; I am 
on my way to the bank now.” 

We walked along together, Mr. Hull 
asking me many questions about the war— 
whether the people of France were really 
starving, whether I didn’t think the 


Belgians a most heroic people, whether Ger- 
many was really whipped or only sham- 
ming, what my opinion was of the League 
of Nations, whether Wilson was getting 
anywhere; and so on. 

_I was all puffed up when I became a 
director of the Third National. It seemed 
very important to be partly responsible 
for the safe conduct of a big bank. Though 
there are several banks greater in deposits 
and older than ours the Third National is 
ajlively, hustling, enterprising institution, 
has about eight millions of deposits and 
does a good profitable business. Mr. Hull 
grew up in the bank. Dad says he knows 
the real rating of every man in the city 
who is likely to ask for credit. I took my 
duties as director seriously. 

Presently I made the disconcerting dis- 
covery that all I was expected to do was to 
sit with the other directors and agree sol- 
emnly with what the president laid before 
us. I soon found that no further participa- 
tion was expected from me than a dignified 
“T approve”’ now and then, varied at long 
intervals with an equally dignified ‘‘I don’t 
think so,’’ just to show I wasn’t entirely 
automatic. The loan committee took care 
of all the large loans, and the president and 
cashier did all the rest. 

At each meeting I looked at the slips 
showing the overdrafts when they passed 
from hand to hand, and the lists of loans 
forthcoming, falling due and renewed, the 
statement of the bank’s condition on that 
day, and at other tabulations; and was 
duly gratified, for there never was any- 
thing to be alarmed over. I applauded 
the news of the opening of new and im- 
portant accounts, and otherwise comported 
myself as the other directors did, who had 
been longer on the board than I, the baby 
member; but my chief function was to 
vote ‘‘Aye”’ to every proposition the presi- 
dent made. 

It was interesting, for I soon learned that 
a meeting of the board of directors of a 
bank is the liveliest sort of gossip shop. All 
important business men not on the board 
and their affairs are discussed with entire 
freedom. My service taught me the busi- 
ness unwisdom of judging by appearances. 
I found that many a man I thought was 
securely well-to-do was skating on thin 
financial ice, and that many another man 
I fancied was of no business account stood 
well with Mr. Hull. I learned all about those 
who were asking to extend their notes, and 
joined the general hammering of those 
poor devils who were constantly seeking to 
kite checks, to coax us to permit over- 
drafts, and get money on cat-and-dog 
securities. 

I found out who it was who borrowed 
the money to buy a seven-thousand-dollar 
automobile so he could outsplash his 
neighbors, and discovered the identities of 
those of our citizens who were in hot water 
always because of the extravagance of 
their wives. I knew which of the city 
officials had to discount their pay vouchers 
to keep going, who some of the promoters 
were, and had an occasional peep at the 
financialarrangements ofanumber of double 
lives. Not much escapes the board of 
directors of a bank. It is a weekly com- 
pendium of business and social life. 

The directors were substantial active 
business men mostly, but included a lawyer 
or two and a couple of retired capitalists— 
leading citizens or trying to be. Some of 
them put on high hats and went to church 
on Sunday, and others put on caps and 
went golfing or automobiling. They be- 
longed to the various civic and commercial 
organizations, had been active in Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross and other war drives, and 
were paying their increased taxes patrioti- 
cally, albeit with a few grumbles now and 
then. They gave little attention to poli- 
tics, so far as I knew, except in the last 
week or ten days of a campaign, when they 
talked and spluttered a good deal, and 
generally went to the country on Election 
Day without voting. They were average 
American citizens for the most part, with 
growing families, and all doing well; not 
the biggest business men in the city—ex- 
cept Mr. Johnson and Mr. Perkins, who 
were great merchants and directors of 
other banks also—but well rated. Most 
of them were bored when the opera came 
to town and their wives dragged them to 
it, preferring girl-and-music shows. They 
nearly all condemned cigarettes and wrist 
watches. 
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They were merciless to the financial 
fakers and bilkers and to their rivals in 
trade; but let a man who was enterprising 
and financially straight come along with a 
chance to do something for himself and ex- 
tend the aggregate business of the city, and 
they would vote to help him, give him credit 
to his limit, and be easy in the matter of ex- 
tensions. The chief actuating impulse and 
endeavor of all was to get rich or richer, 
and all operated on the firmly established 
formula that business is business. 

Mr. Perkins always comes to a meeting 
smoking a stogy. Got used to them when 
he was young, he says as an extenuation 
for the rankness of the smell he purveys, 
and likes the taste of them. This invariably 
causes Mr. Johnson to remark that the 
real reason Mr. Perkins likes stogies is be- 
cause he can get ten of his sort for a quar- 
ter; and that remark is the curtain raiser 
for the scheduled and sole formal jocosity 
of Mr. Hull. Some years ago Mr. Hull took 
a ride across the continent with a rich man 
of our city who owns a private car. This 
rich man insisted that his guests must 
smoke a pale blond domestic cigar that he 
provided to the exclusion of all other 
brands. He smoked them and what was 
good enough for him was good enough for 
his guests. Hull suffered under these cigars 
until he reached Portland, Oregon. As 
they were coming into that city Hull saw a 
great electric sign announcing that this 
particular brand of cigars was “now five 
cents.” 

“Bill,” asked Mr. Hull of the host, 
“when did they raise the price of these 
cigars?”’ 

We laugh at that anecdote ‘conscien- 
tiously. It is the preliminary for our meet- 
ing. Our laugh pleases Mr. Hull and does 
not hurt any of us unlessit starts Col. Henry 
Clay Chapman off on a line of his stories, 
each one of which takes half an hour to 
tell and no one of which has form, sub- 
stance or point. Mr. Hull has an unfailing 
method for stopping Colonel Chapman. 
He politely interrupts to tell the colonel 
that John Jay Smollett, Chapman’s bit- 
terest enemy, has applied for a loan of 
five thousand dollars, and Chapman al- 
ways abandons his story for wild clamor 
that not a cent shall be loaned to that 
despicable creature, Smollett. 

Mr. Hull and I went up to the directors’ 
room in the bank. Ten or twelve of the 
directors were there and others came in 
soon after. They were warm in their 
greetings. The Sunday golfing and auto- 
mobiling contingent made little jokes about 
cooties and sly references to French girls 
and other similar subjects. The others 
pretended not to hear, but listened just 
the same. 

Mr. Hull called us to order and put the 
pending business over with celerity. We 
indorsed the activities of the loan com- 
mittee and said the president showed ex- 
cellent business discretion in calling the 
loan of a man who had a big loss in his 
lumber yard because of a flood. We nodded 
with satisfaction when we heard how our 
surplus was growing, and were one in the 
demand that Arthur R. Beegin, who is a 
speculator, should replace his Second Elec- 
tric 4’s, which he had up for collateral, with 
First Consolidated 6’s, and increase the 
amount of collateral thirty per cent. 

“Speculating is a most precarious busi- 
ness,”’ observed the conservative Mr. Per- 
kins, “‘and we must take no chances.” 

Later I learned that Mr. Perkins formed 
a little pool and bought those Second 
Electric 4’s at a low price when Beegin was 
forced to unload them. 

We emphatically approved the action of 
the loan committee in refusing a line of 
credit to B. T. Twining, who has a sub- 
stitute for gasoline that can be made for 
six cents a gallon, almost ready for the 
market. I was astonished to hear that Mr. 
Perkins a few days later advanced Twining 
four thousand dollars, taking as security 
fifty-one per cent of the stock of the com- 
pany. 

Presently the business was concluded, 
and Mr. Hull distributed the five-dollar 
fees. Some of the bigger banks pay ten 
dollars, and the biggest one twenty, but 
five is our figure. A conservative sum—as 
Mr. Perkins remarked. Before the war 
we got gold pieces, but this time Mr. Hull 
distributed paper money, I observed. He 
said he was holding his gold. That “his” 
sounded very reassuring and proprietary, 
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forI knew Mr. Hulltobeamost conservative 
banker. After we adjourned the directors 
asked me questions about my experiences 
in the war, and while I was answering 
them it flashed over me that this was a 
good opportunity to put out a feeler about 
my political idea. These men are all men of 
affairs, and all of them older than I am. 

So after I finished a tribute to the Amer- 
ican privatel said: “‘ By the way, gentlemen, 
it is possible that these returned soldiers 
may make themselves felt in politics.” 

“How so?” asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Why, there will be nine or ten thou- 
sand of them. Suppose some man of good 
organizing ability and high ideals comes 
along and forms those returned soldiers 
into a political body; or into a body—to 
put it another way—that may not be polit- 
ical in its outer aspects, may be social or 
protective or for insurance or something 
like that, but that can be used for politics, 
just the same. Wouldn’t that be a big 
force in politics? For example, couldn’t 
this city’s present administration be turned 
out, and a clean decent one installed?” 

The directors: were interested and curi- 
ous. Mr. Hull was annoyed: I could see 
that by the expression on his face. He 
laughed, though, as if it were funny. 

“Pshaw!”’ he said, waving his hand as if 
to dismiss the whole matter, “‘nobody will 
try that.” 

“Don’t be so sure of it.” 

“Who will?” Mr. Hull’s laugh stopped 
short. 

“Perhaps I will.” 

“You?” Half a dozen of the directors 
joined in that loud and astonished query. 

“Yes. I think it might be done.” 

“Now, look here, George,’? said Mr. 
Perkins, pushing up to me. “Just because 
you were in the Army don’t get any fool 
notions in your head. We are going along 
quite comfortably here, and don’t want 
ay disturbance in our local political af- 
airs.” 

That fazed me. One of our great mer- 
chants and civic props actually was op- 
posed to political reform! 

“Why, Mr. Perkins,” I said, ‘‘you don’t 
mean to say that this city administration 
is satisfactory to you—that it is clean and 
decent and what it should be?” 

“Perhaps not what it should be, in the 
strict sense,” he replied, “but it is the best 
we can get without great turmoil and dis- 
turbance of business. We do not desire a 
change at present, do we?” He appealed 
to the other directors. 

“No,” they answered with depressing 
unanimity. “Things are going very well 
at present.” 

“Very well?” I exclaimed. ‘With Bill 
Hunkins and Tom Pendergrast 44 

“George,” interrupted Mr. Hull, “par- 
don me if I speak plainly to you. You are 
evidently under a misapprehension as to 
Mr. Pendergrast. I feel it my duty to set 
you right. You should not believe these 
sensational yellow newspaper stories about 
Mr. Pendergrast. He is a public-spirited 
citizen.” 

“Tom Pendergrast is?” I was amazed 
at Mr. Hull’s defense of the boss. 

“Certainly, and a warm friend of this 
bank. You should know, if you do not, that 
Mr. Pendergrast keeps seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars of city treasury money on de- 
posit in this bank, and it is hoped will 
increase that sum to a million shortly. We 
pay two per cent interest on that money on 
monthly balances. We loan that money at 
five or six per cent on commercial paper to 
our customers, making a very handsome 
profit each year.” 

I did know we had city deposits, but I 
didn’t know just why and how we had 
them until Mr. Hull explained in that 
patronizing manner of his. I thought we 
had these deposits because the Third Na- 
tional was a good safe bank. 

“Tt isn’t Pendergrast’s money,” I pro- 
tested. 

“No, but because of his influence with 
the present administration he directs where 
it shall be deposited. We need him in our 
business.” 

He stopped and smiled at me as if he had 
given me a great light. He had, too, but not 
in the way he thought. 

“Furthermore,” added Mr. Johnson, 
“there is that matter of the renewal for 
the franchises of the South Side electric 
lines, and the new power and lighting rates, 
to say nothing of the extensions of the 
streets we need to connect up that tract I 
and some of my friends are handling out 
Edgewood way. Mr. Pendergrast and Mr. 
Hunkins have the say in all these matters, 
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and it would be bad if they were annoyed 
in any way just at present. They are 
reasonably disposed.” : 

“All nonsense!”’ put in G. H. Carstairs, 
who owns a quarry and sells crushed rock 
to the city. ‘“‘Don’t be putting any wild 
notions into the heads of these soldiers, 


Bill Hunkins is a man who can be de-. 


pended upon. He always keeps his word.” 

“You bet!” exclaimed Alonzo A. Collins, 
a real-estate man. ‘‘And so does Pender- 
grast. He’s promised to take that Imrey 
tract for a city park extension as soon as 
the new board of aldermen is elected.” 

Mr. Hull took up the recital again: ‘‘Be- 
sides, though it may fairly be held that the 
average of brains of the aldermen may not 
be high, they are always under control. 
Also, the appraisers are fair men and will 
listen to reason in the matter of assess- 
ments and tax levies, and the other city 
departments are in excellent hands. Most 
of what you hear about these men is the 
invention of their political enemies. I con- 
sider them safe men.” 

“Well, I don’t,” I said. “I think the 
politics of this city needs cleaning up, and 
there may be a way to do it.” 

“Surely, George, you are not serious?” 
Mr. Perkins was solicitous. ‘‘This must be 
a joke. You have no intention of trying 
to start a political row now, when we need 
all the support we can get from the city 
administration.” 

“You need all the support you can get 
from the city administration?” I repeated, 
nonplused at this view of it. “‘Good Lord! 
I thought it was you men who supported 
the city administration instead of the city 
administration supporting you.” 

“‘Well,”’ soothed Mr. Perkins, “you do 
not understand. You are young and im- 
pressionable. Go and talk this over with 
your father.” 

“T have talked it over with my father,”’ 
I blurted. 

Instantly I knew that was a stupid thing 
to say. These men would ask me what my 
father said. If I told them I should not 
only uphold their contentions but should 
weaken and in a way humiliate myself. 
They mustn’t know that dad had pooh- 
poohed at me. 

Mr. Hull saw the opening instantly. 
“What did your father say?” he asked in 
a tone that made me feel like a child being 
questioned as to his sin before he is spanked. 

“None of your damned business what he 
said!” came to my lips, but I didn’t say it. 
I must keep my temper. I knew that. 

“We haven’t finished discussing it yet,” 
I answered, trying to create the impression 
that the matter was an open question be- 
tween us. 

Mr. Hull patted me on the shoulder as 
he might pat a little boy. His gentle tap- 
ping made me shiver with indignation. 

““My dear boy,” he said in his suavest 
manner, thereby increasing my indigna- 
tion, ‘‘you don’t have to tell us, for we are 
very well aware what he said. I’ll bet a 
cookie I know. He set it down as a boyish 
whim, and advised you to get back to busi- 
ness and leave politics to the politicians. 
John Talbot is a sane citizen.” 
| That smug interpretation backed me into 
a corner. I couldn’t continue the conversa- 
tion. There was no sympathy or encour- 
agement here. I took my hat and started 
out. 

Some of the directors chuckled. I was 
quite sure I heard the thin cackle of Per- 
kins. I turned at the door, blazing. 

“Well, anyway,’ I said, ‘‘I am going to 
make a try at it, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal inconveniences to you gentlemen if I 
get anywhere with it!” 

“What will you do to us, George?’ 
asked Mr. Hull, as if he didn’t give a hoot 
what I tried to do. ‘“‘Not put us out of 
business, I hope?’”’ 

Apparently he thought they had spiked 


me. 

“‘T’ll make you pay more than two per 
cent interest on city-money, for one thing,” 
I answered, and tried to bang the door to 
emphasize my threat. But I was balked in 
that final demonstration. The door is fitted 
with one of those patent nonbanging ap- 
pliances, and responded to my violent tug 
by closing after me gently and noiselessly. 
Even the fittings of that bank were against 
me! 238 
(eae eet miffed I walked up to 

the club and got my mail. There were 
two invitations to large formal dances; a 
bid to dinner at the Country Club, with 
dancing afterward; a notice that I was 
expected to contribute to and participate 
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in the after-the-war reorganization of The 
Bachelors, our most fashionable dancing 
organization; and anote from Mrs. Charley 
Summerhays, the leader of what the papers 
call the ‘‘younger married set,”’ asking me 
to a dance at her house on Tuesday week. 
Mrs. Summerhays held out the lure that 
she would have Caparelli’s Jazz Band at 
her affair. We do considerable dancing in 
our city. 

I put these various communications in 
my coat pocket and decided to go up to the 
club library to think things over. I was 
sure to be undisturbed there. No member 
of our club ever goes to the library except 
to sleep. The big leather chairs are excel- 
lent mediums for rest and recuperation 
late in the afternoon if the proceedings 
down in the smoking room become too wet, 
as they sometimes do. There are big 
placards commanding “‘Silence!’’ posted 
about the room, but those are not operative 
during the sleeping period. Some of our 
club souses who patronize the library sleep 
stertorously. 

Old Peter McWhirter, who made a 
couple of millions in oil, lives in the club 
and is our most evident antique—has a 
joke about club libraries that he tells in- 
sistently. It is his pet joke and he is proud 
of it. He takes it out and exhibits it every 
time he can corner a listener. Peter would 
be without means of conversational human 
intercourse if he were deprived of that joke, 


.for one Scotch-and-soda stupefies him for 


three hours, and by the time he is showing 
signs of life everybody has gone to dinner. 
They put him to bed at eight o’clock. 

‘“‘Library?’’ squeaks Peter. ‘‘ Ever heard 
that good one about the Atheneum Club 
Library in London? Most exclusive and 
gloomiest club in the world. Get that? 
Awful morgue. Well, a man came down- 
stairs from the library one day and said to 
the steward: ‘My good fellow, I wish you 
would remove Sir John Montmorency from 
the library. He has been dead for three 
CAYSs.” 

That isn’t a hard joke to take, for it lasts 
only a minute or so, but if by any unlucky 
chance Henry Smathers happens to be 
about during Peter’s recital you are lost. 
Henry champs at the bit until Peter cackles 
his finish, and does not wait for the laugh. 
He has an Atheneum story—the one about 
the new member and the old member, and 
the dinner the old member gave the new 
member because the new member’spoke to 
the old member, who had belonged to the 
club for twenty-five years and nobody in it 
had ever spoken to him before—you know. 
It takes Henry Smathers forty-five minutes 
to tell that story, for he embellishes it with 
a history of the club, minute descriptions of 
the prune-colored pants the flunkies wear, 
and goes learnedly into the emotions of the 
two men and the psychology of it all. 

Often there is nobody about but Peter 
and Henry. Somebody should make a 
movie of those occasions. Peter tries to tell 
his story to Henry and Henry endeavors to 
unload his story on Peter. Henry generally 
wins, as he is younger than Peter, and they 
cart Peter away to bed after Henry puts 
on his final flourish: “‘That’s it, you see. 
Member for twenty-five years and nobody 
in the club ever spoke to him before. Ex- 
traordinary, eh, what?” 

Peter was the only person in the smoking 
room as I came through. He was huddled 
down in a big chair and looked miserable 
and old—the mere frail shadow of a man. 
I thought it would be a real kindness to 
cheer him up. 

So I walked over to him and said cheer- 
ily: ‘‘Well, Mr. McWhirter, how are you 
to-day?” . 

“Poorly,” he croaked. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. It seems to me you 
look especially well. Hope you'll soon get 
your pep back.” 

Then I deliberately set the snare for 
myself. ‘I am going up to the library,” I 
said; and waited. 

Peter rolled a yellowed eye at me. He 
tried to rise to the occasion, but he couldn’t. 
He struggled valiantly, and then fell back. 

“Know a good one about club libraries, 
but can’t tell it. Some other time. Ate a 
piece of an egg for lunch, and it distresses 
me.” 

I went along, thinking of my section of 
the Sam Lazarus steak, and Peter’s piece of 
an egg. I hope I’ll never be so old as Peter. 
He seems as ancient as the Pyramids to 
me! Fifty years older than I am, but Peter 
doesn’t think he’s old. He reads pieces in 
the papers about Levi P. Morton and John 
Burroughs, and fancies himself a kid. As 
nearly as I can figure it out no man thinks 
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Orlando J. is the most aloof personage we 
have. He was first assistant secretary of 
state for six weeks once, at the wind-up of 
an administration, and never recovered. 
And I’ve seen Steve in intimate discourse 
with Tony Milano, who is the Italian boss; 
though he printed a story on Tony one time 
that made Tony swear he’d stiletto Steve. 

When Tony went up to get his final 
naturalization papers the judge questioned 
him about his knowledge of America. 

“Have you read the Constitution of the 
United States, Mr. Milano?’”’ 
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“What do you think of it?” 

“T think it are very nice.” 

Still, Steve is always getting away with 
things like that. 

“Hello, Steve,” I said. 

“Hello, George. What’s on your mind?”’ 

“Let’s get some food and I’ll tell you.” 

Rossiter had a contraband canvasback 
in the ice box, and he fixed that for us, and 
some other things, including a little of the 
champagne he has saved for his regulars. 
Steve and I talked mostly about the Army 
while we were eating. Steve went into the 
Military Intelligence as a captain, and 
made a record. He was stationed in New 
York and dug up a good many pro-German 
gentlemen who were needed at and sent to 
Fort Oglethorpe. : 

Rossiter buzzed along with some special 
cigars, and after the coffee came Steve 
asked again: ‘‘What’s on your mind, 
George?”’ 

“Steve, I’ve got an idea about politics. 
I’m thinking of going into polities, in fact.” 

Steve laughed. ‘‘Say not so,” he said. 
“You'll soil your lily-white hands, and may 
put a daub or two on your hitherto spotless 
reputation—if such it is. What can you do 
in polities?”’ 

“T don’t know. That’s what I want to 
talk to you about.” 

“Yes, yes; go on.” 

_ “Look here, Steve; take this seriously, 
please.” 

““My boy, I’m as serious as a woman’s 
ie discussing pre-Raphaelitism. Pro- 
ceed.” 

“T’ll try to explain it to you, but I haven’t 
got it very clearly myself. It’s only the 
germ of an idea so far, but this is it: I 
went into the Army. You know I didn’t 
do much but play round before that. Well, 
the Army taught me a lot of things and 
gave me a lot of ideas, and the principal 
idea is that if somebody—me, for instance, 
and some others who think as I do—can 
hold together these soldiers who are coming 
back to this town, organize them, and keep 
them in line, a lot can be done in the way of 
cleaning up this city, getting a better ad- 
ministration and putting things on a 
higher basis.” 

“Might be.’ 

Then I outlined my thoughts to him, 
speaking more freely than I had to any of 
the others. I gave him my ideas as to the 


view of the soldier, of the benefits that . 


might be derived, and pointed out that this 
was the time to go at it, when the punch of 
organization was still in them and the 
recollection of its effectiveness and value 
was stillstrong. I talked for half an hour— 
vaguely at times, I suppose, but earnestly. 
The trend of it was that these soldiers 
might be organized by somebody. Why 
not by me? 

““Of course,” said Steve after I had 
finished, ‘‘that isn’t an original idea, by a 
long shot. A hundred thousand men all 
over this country have had it and are try- 
ing to work it out. The soldiers have it 
themselves. Everybody’s got it. I know 
that Bill Hunkins is active along those 
lines to grab as many of the boys as he 
can for himself. Half a dozen so-called 
national organizations are projected. Don’t 
think you are a pioneer in this, for you’re 
not; but if you can get at it, with your 
army experience and your comradeship 
established you may be able to beat some 
of these other Johnnies out. It will be a 
tough game.” 

“T don’t care how tough it is. I’m going 
to tackle it. Will you help?” 

“Sure! Anything for excitement and 
copy. I’ll tell you a man you ought to 
talk to.” 

“ec Who? ” 

“Tommy Dowd.” 

“T never heard of him.”’ 

“Probably not, but Pershing has. He 
pinned a Distinguished Service Cross on 
Tommy over in France. 

“Mike Dowd, Tommy’s father, keeps a 
saloon down in the Ninth Ward,’ Steve 
continued. ‘‘Mike’s lament to his cronies 
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over Tommy’s lack of business acumen 
when Tommy announced his plans to study 
law is a classic in that neighborhood. 

““The boy’s a fool entirely,’ wailed 
Mike. ‘I offered to set him up in business 
with a nice little saloon of his own, and 
give him a respectable start, and he’s gone 
philanderin’ off to study law. Law, is it? 
God help us that a Dowd should come to 
such an end.’ 

“Dowd’s saloon is a sort of political 
headquarters for the Pendergrast outfit 
down in the Ninth. All the little ward deals 
and intrigues: are framed there. Tommy 
grew up in that atmosphere, but was not 
spoiled by it. He is bright and keen, and he 
listened and learned when they’d let him, 
but even when he got past boyhood he 
went no further than that. Mrs. Dowd is 
a good religious woman. She sent Tommy 
to the parochial school, and to the Jesuit 
College that Father Francis Xavier runs. 
Ever know Father Francis Xavier? A fine 
citizen, with the unerring instinct for spot- 
ting the boys with a talent for oratory and 
debate, and the development of them. He 
paid a good deal of attention to Tommy, 
and when Tommy finished and got his di- 
ploma he was among other things a fair kid 
logician and debater and could make a pass- 
able oration. He’s developed that faculty 
since. He talks pretty well. 

“He was a good athlete, specializing on 
baseball, and became one of those youthful 
phenom pitchers and did stunts like one 
and two hit games to his opponents; a 
big upstanding chap with a world of speed. 
They tried to get him for professional ball, 
While Father 
Francis Xavier was training Tommy in 
debate and disputation and teaching him 
the elementary classics Tommy was lusting 
for adventure. He wanted to see things 
and do things. So three weeks after he 
graduated he slipped up to the recruiting 
office one day and enlisted in the Marines. 
His size and the physical perfection of him 
got him past. He absolved home diffi- 
culties by giving the name of a doting 
aunt as next of kin, and she stood for it. 
He was eighteen then—a big husky chap. 
He was three years in the Marines and saw 
service in Santo Domingo, Haiti, Panama, 
China—all over the place. 

““When he came back home he said he 
had had enough of soldiering, and would go 
into the law. Old Mike again pleaded with 
him to retain inviolate the respectability 
of the Dowds, and if he wouldn’t let him 
open a saloon for him at least to tend bar 
at the old home place, and thus gradually 
take over its conduct. Tommy was 
adamant. Mike was about to cast him off 
but his mother interceded, and the old 
man allowed Tommy to live at home 
while he studied. He passed his prelimi- 
nary examinations after boning up with 
Father Francis Xavier, and learned stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, which eventually 
gave him a small job in a law office. 

‘All the time he stayed in the Ninth 
Ward, mixing with the boys who grew up 
with him, listening to the politics, getting 
acquainted and keeping in touch with that 
angle of life. After he was admitted he got 
a very junior partnership with a big firm 
and started at it. Then the war came. 
Tommy didn’t wait for a chance at an 
officers’ training camp or ask any of his 
political friends to help him to a commis- 
sion. He jumped right into the regulars 
as a private—enlisted before we declared 
war, at the first signs of it. Naturally with 
his ability and his military training behind 
him he became a noncom in no time, and 
was soon a top sergeant. He went to 
France with the First Division and was all 
through it over there with that fighting 
bunch. He got the Croix de Guerre for 
some stunt he pulled, and the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for another. After 
it was over he got out as quickly as he 
could, came back home, and now he’s back 
at the law. 

‘I don’t know any young fellow who has 
a more detailed knowledge of this political 
game here or more definite ideas about the 
way it is played. Tommy can get in with 
the gang in two minutes if he wants to, but 
he doesn’t. He knows too much about it. 
Besides, he has your view of it too; only, 
if you’ll excuse me, a lot better thought out 
and closer to the minds and methods of the 
soldiers, for he served with them, right 
among them, all the way through. 

“T’ve talked some with him. He thinks, 
as you seem to, that there is a great chance 
to do something big with these returned 
soldiers. You'd better get in touch with 
him.” 
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“‘He’s the man!” I said, much impressed 
with Steve’s recital. ‘‘Where is he?’”’ 

“You can find him to-morrow at the 
office of Spalding, Sinclair & Jackson, 
Occidental Building. I’ll give you a card 
to him.” 

Steve wrote a few lines on a card, and 
we walked uptown together. 

“By the way, George,”’ said Steve as we 
parted in front of the News office, ‘‘Dowd 
has a good many convictions that will not 
jibe with your view and circumstances of 
life. He isn’t a socialist, per se, but his 
sympathies are all with the men who work. 
He is inclined to be contemptuous of more 
or less gay social butterflies like you, and 
holds that political conditions here are as 
they are because the average business man, 
the big business man and the idle rich take 
no active participating interest beyond 
complaining at them and damning the 
system. A man with a million dollars or the 
heir to ten millions doesn’t awe him a par- 
ticle, and he talks plainly on occasion, so 
plainly that it makes the average million- 
airish head ache. He’s a straight-spoken, 
hard-headed, two-fisted person outside, 
but when you get into him you will find 
that he assays pretty heavily to the pound 
in common-sense idealism, which is the 
best way I can describe it. That is, he has a 
reform streak without the usual mush— 
and—impractical trimmings. 

“He has an ironical sense of humor, 
joshes a good deal and does not spare him- 
self—a bully fellow all round. Listen to 
him if he’ll talk, but don’t pull any captain- 
and-sergeant stuff on him or he’ll kid you 
to afrazzle. Good night.” 
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Pee home considerably cheered 
by what Steve had told me. I now had a 
tangible lead for the first time since I had 
decided to go into politics. I stepped along 
jubilantly, full of enthusiasm. 

I was beginning to establish my own 
position in the undertaking like this: ‘“‘My 
main thought is to render civic service, and 
service to the soldiers, but there is a per- 
sonal equation also. Captain George Tal- 
bot must get something out of it. What? 
Not office. I am clear on that. Not money. 
That suggestion is debasing. Leadership? 
The satisfaction of doing things? Yes. 
That’s it. I ought to lead. That seems 
little enough for me to get.” 

I was smug and satisfied when I turned 
in at our house. Dad was in his little room, 
studying a set of blue prints. 

“That you, George?”’ he called. 

Sa es asin 

“Built that fire under Hunkins and 
Pendergrast yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

‘Be sure you have plenty of kindling 
before you begin. They are rather non- 
inflammable and well asbestosed, so to 
speak.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that.”’ 

“Don’t you? Well, you’ll learn. Good 
night.” 

Darn dad! He’s always taking the joy 
out of life. He hasn’t an inch of vision 
beyond pumps. 

We live together in a big house on Poplar 
Street, in the Second Ward, which is called 
the Silk-Stocking Ward because it contains 
a good many of the rich people of the city. 
Mother died four years ago, and both my 
sisters are married and have babies. Like 
every other man of his sort dad is a plumb 
idiot over those grandchildren. ‘Finest 
experience in life,” he often says to me, ‘‘is 
to have grandchildren. You have all the 
joy out of the kids, and none of the respon- 
sibilities.”’ 

We had breakfast together. I couldn’t 
get in a word, even if I had wanted to. 
Those blue prints had to do with a new 
sort of pump more powerful than any we 
made, and dad babbled about that marvel- 
ous mechanism until the man came in and 
told him his car was waiting. 

““What’s on to-day, George?” he asked 
as ne rose to go. 

“T’m going to see a man.” 

“Politics?” 

“Perhaps.” 

Dad laughed. Darn dad! 

Isat round until ten o’clock, looking over 
the papers. I noticed that Steve Fox had a 
political article in the News telling about a 
special election to be held in a few weeks to 
fill two vacancies in the Board of Alder- 
men, one of them in the Second Ward; and 
I remembered that the ancient stuffed shirt 
who represented us on the board had gone 
to his reward a few weeks before. His name 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Irather fancied that sentence. I thought 
it out myself. Dowd received it calmly. 
In fact he received it with a smile. 

“‘Tt’s simple enough. How does the 
Federation of Labor or any labor union get 
its results? How do the bosses hold this 
city in their grasp? How does your father 
sell more pumps than the Glassford outfit? 
Organization. That’s all there is to it. 
The labor men are organized. Bill Hunkins 
has an organization, and so has Tom 
Pendergrast, and so has John Talbot; and 
they are efficient. That’s the solution of 
any problem in this country—efficient 
organization. It didn’t take the deaths of 
twenty million men and the expenditure 
of a hundred billion dollars to prove that. 
Those bloody and expensive details simply 
emphasized the fact.’ : 

He seemed serious enough, but there was 
a twinkle in his eye and a sort of an amused 
tolerance about him that made me swallow 
hard once or twice. 

“Even so,’ I said, plunging ahead, 
‘‘what you say merely gives point to what 
I have in mind.” 

“And that is?” 

“An organization of these returned 
soldiers, in this city, for the purpose of 
getting a better administration through 
the political strength of that organization, 
and to secure such incidental benefits as 
may accrue for the soldiers themselves.” 

I thought this would be a free-and-easy 
talk, but here I was searching my vocabu- 
lary for sonorous rhetoric and statesman- 
like phrases, talking as an uplift editorial 
writer writes. 

Dowd smiled again. This smile was 
almost a laugh. It was embarrassing. I 
felt as if I had declaimed to him that the 
world is round or sugar is sweet or some 
other similar important information. Dad 
makes me feel that way now and then. My 
vanity gave me the cue for a dignified exit. 
But my common sense whispered: ‘Hang 
on! Steve says this chap may be useful.” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘that might be done. 
The idea occurred to some of us before we 
came home from France. A few of my 
friends and myself are already working out 
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that question. ‘‘They’ve beaten me to 
it,’ I thought; and a future devoted to 
the pump business stretched drably before 


e. 

““We are, but we have no monopoly'on 
it.’ Dowd saw my dismay and tried to 
cheer me up. 

“A lot of other people are working on 
it, too, both here and elsewhere. That 
doesn’t worry us, and it shouldn’t worry 
you if you really are in earnest and don’t 
want to play this game just for the personal 
glorification of it. The whole success of 
what is done will depend on how it is 
organized. We think we'll have the better 
organization. Maybe not, but we think 


so. 

“Who's we?” 

‘A few friends of mine.” 

“ce Oh-? 

Now it was time for me to go. I wasn’t 
getting anywhere. I rose. Dowd put out 
a detaining hand. 

“Don’t hurry,” he said. “‘Let’s talk it 
over.” He offered me a cigar and lighted 
one himself. Ordinarily I do not smoke 
cigars, but I’d have smoked that one if it 
had killed me. 

“Just what is your idea of what can be 
done with these boys who were in the 
Army, and their womenfolks?” 

I hashed over what I had been saying to 
dad and Fred and Jimmy and the rest of 
them. Dowd listened patiently. I felt like 
a student trying to state a conclusion with- 
out any definite knowledge of the contrib- 
uting reasons therefor. 

After I had finished Dowd puffed a few 
times at his cigar. 

“You have the outline of it,’’ he said, 
“but not the detail. I had the advantage 
of you. I was with the boys all the time. 
I ate with them, slept with them, fought 
with them and heard their talk. Will it 
bore you if I give you my idea of what is 
in the minds of those lads?” 

“T wish you would.” 

I did wish he would. Every time I tried 
to explain myself I seemed vaguer than the 
time before. I hadn’t developed my idea 
beyond the germ stage. Perhaps he had. 

He began: “This wasn’t my first ex- 
perience with. the private soldier. I was 
three years in the Marines and got to 
know the mind of them there. I enlisted 
in the regulars and served with the First 
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Division all through the war. We went in 
as regulars, but replacements made our 
outfit the same as yours—draft and 
national-guard boys mostly. Only a few 
of the originals lasted through. We had 
enormous casualties. 

“T know those soldiers. I know that 
though they are not concrete about it they 
feel they can do something when they get 
out of the Army. 

“T know that only a small proportion of 
them fancy military life enough to remain 
in the service and that what most of them 
have in mind is, first, to get back to their 
jobs, and second, to capitalize, in some way, 
their experiences and associations—their 
war comradeship—so it may benefit them- 
selves and their country. 

“T have read a lot of speeches and articles 
and editorials about the high ideals of the 
soldiers and their crusading spirit—the 
President calls them ‘crusading young- 
sters’—but I take all that with reasonable 
reserve. I know that the main actuating 
idea of those boys over there in France was 
to whip the Kaiser and get back home, and 
that the main actuating idea of the boys in 
the camps here was to get over there, help 
whip the Kaiser and come back home. 
Making the world safe for democracy 
didn’t mean so much to them as the orators 
said it did. Their chief impulse was that 
Germany must be beaten, that the United 
States was the one country that could beat 
Germany, and that they were the represent- 
atives»of the United States—their coun- 
try—for the job. So they turned in and did 
that job, and did it with a courage and a 
dash and an efficiency that ended it half a 
year before the military experts thought it 
could be ended. 

“Now they are coming back, and what 
they must be taught in this country is that 
what they did in France is really what it is, 
and not what they méstly think it is. That 
is, the real purpose of their fighting and the 
real meaning of their victory must be im- 
pressed on them, for all this talk that the 
average American private was filled with a 
crusading spirit, had a mission, and was 
implanting an ideal when he stuck a Ger- 
man with bayonet, or blew him up with a 
shell or hand grenade, or drilled a hole in 
him with a bullet I know to be talk—words. 

“T know those boys. They went to 
France to end the war, and end it by killing 
Germans, and they ended it in exactly that 
decisive manner. They rushed in at their 
country’s call and put out the fire, but the 
reason they put out the fire wasn’t, as the 
wordsmiths declare, that they understood, 


completely or idealistically, what the benef- ° 


icent effects of putting out the fire would 
be. They didn’t go that far into the mat- 
ter. The fire was apparent. They saw it, 
and they put it out. 

‘“Wherefore I hold it to be the task of 
those who do think a little more, who real- 
ize the idealistic as well as the practical 
motives of our participation in the war, to 
sink into the minds of these boys just what 
their great service is, in terms of world 
service; and to develop that spirit and 
service into another spirit and service that 
shall continue to exist and be operative in 
home affairs, and will bring, in its home 
application, two sorts of benefits: The 
greater benefit to the community, and the 
lesser but correlated benefit to the men 
themselves. 

“Tn other words, the task of any person 
who seeks to utilize the strength and com- 
radely spirit and knowledge of organized 
strength of the soldiers is to explain to 
them why they have that strength, to show 
them what they really have done, and to 
implant in their minds the firm conviction 
that they must not cease to be soldiers 
after they are out of their military uni- 
forms but must continue to be civic 
soldiers, fighting for better domestic condi- 
tions as they fought for better world con- 
ditions.”’ 

Dowd held me at strained attention. He 
had given some real thought to the subject, 
not just snap-shotted at it like me. “I 
agree with most of it,” I thought. “Any- 
how, he has a clearer view than I have. I'll 
tell him so.” 

He didn’t give me a chance, 

“Pardon me,” he said as he lighted his 
cigar, which had gone out as he talked. 
“T hope I haven’t bored you. I am likely 
to forget how I outrage my friends with 
these dull speeches. I suppose we are 
friends?” 

He smiled at me so takingly that I 
wanted to shout: “Bet your life, Tommy!” 
but I compromised on: “I hope we shall 
be.” 
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“So do I. We’re having a little meeting 
next Friday night, at eight o’clock, in 
Room 48, Tucker Building. I’ll be glad if 
you will come, and so will the others. I am 
obliged to you for looking me up. Maybe 
we can help one another.” 

I rose again. The telephone bell rang. 
“Send them in,’”’ Dowd said. “Some of the 
boys from my company,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 


There was a heavy clumping in the hall. 
The door was violently opened and three 
soldiers appeared in uniform. Instantly 
Dowd was metamorphosed. He changed 
from the eloquent talker, who had been dis- 
secting for me the aggregate mind of the 
soldier, to that very soldier whom he had 
been analyzing. 

“Hello, Tommy! How’s every little 
thing?”’? They stuck out calloused hands 
at him. 

“Beaucoup,” Dowd replied, shaking 
hands all round, “but I want to put you 
guys wise to something. You keep out of 
this dump unless you want to get me fired. 
The Old Man won’t stand for a bunch of 
hoboes like you messing up the place.” 

“T’ll say he will!’’ said one of them, who 
had two gold service stripes on the sleeve of 
his blouse. 

“No, he won’t, old-timer. You cut it out 
and meet me at the regular dump.” 

“Aw, say, Tommy, we didn’t mean no 
harm.” 

“T know it. I’m just tellin’ you. A guy 
who’s a risin’ young lawyer has to throwa 
bluff, don’t he, and keep solid with the 
main squeeze. You wouldn’t bring enough 
business to this shack in forty years to fill 
a bull bag. Now that you are here, you 
fightin’ sons of guns, what’s biting you?”’ 

The soldier with the two service stripes 
motioned toward me with his head. 

“‘He’s all right,”’ said Dowd. ‘Boys, this 
is Captain Talbot of the A. E. F. He was 
over there too.” 

From long habit the three soldiers 
stiffened as if to salute. 

“Nix,” said Dowd. ‘‘He’s out, and one 
of us. What’s your troubles?”’ 

“You know that gang down in the 
Eleventh Ward. Well, they’re playin’ 
round with the Pendergrast outfit. We 
got wise to them last night. They’re goin’ 
to have a meetin’ to-night and we thought 
we'd come up and ask you if it wouldn’t be 
a good plan to bust in on them and put the 
love of the Lord into them, just for luck.” 

“Not on your life!’”’ said Dowd. “Lay 
off on that. No rough stuff goes. Leave 
7em to me.” 

I went out, followed by Dowd’s ‘‘See 
you Friday night.” 

“Steve is right,” I thought. ‘‘He’s smart 


and he’s a mixer.’ 
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OU certainly can get action in politics 

after you get started, and the chap was 
right who said that it makes strange bed- 
fellows. Not that I was sleeping with any 
unusual citizen as yet, but that I could have 
if I had wanted to. Of course I was not 
really in politics, but apparently you didn’t 
have to be really in, in certain cases, to be 
remarked. 

I don’t see what there is so bizarre about 
a man like myself making a straight state- 
ment about there being a chance to do 
something in this city in the way of reform; 
but from the commotion that what I did 
say made in our set you’d think I had 
painted myself pea green and madea parade 
down Main Street clad in no other raiment, 
with a gladiolus behind my ear. Fred Das- 
kin and Jimmy Chambers and Sam Aber- 
nathy spread the news, and for the next 
three or four days I was joshed all over the 
place, referred to as arising young reformer, 
and so on, while the Elder Brethren at the 
club held an inquest over me and formally 
decried and viewed with grave alarm my 
socialistic tendencies. Dad became inter- 
ested. He questioned me rather closely 
once or twice, and intimated at the end of 
each session that my job was waiting for me 
at the pump works. 

They backed me into a corner at the 
Country Club one night, and I told a lot of 
them all about themselves. I don’t remem- 
ber all I said, but it was to the broad general 
effect that they were civic slackers; and it 
made them pretty sore. They roasted me, 
joshed mé, burlesqued me and cussed me. 
The consensus of opinion, as I gathered it, 
was that I was a sort of congenital idiot 
with no appreciation of the proper and 
conventional duties and privileges and ob- 
ligations of my station; and especially that 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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A Rousing Welcome for 
the Cleveland Stx = 


MERICA has given the Cleveland Six a rousing welcome. 
thousands have seen and admired this new achievement of motordom. 


In cities and towns from coast te 
Its first showing 


public was the event of the year in automobile affairs. 


And, no wonder! For the Cleveland Six brings real motoring satisfaction within reach of the 
who have wanted such a car.’ It brings new motor-car quality into the low-price field. | 


The Cleveland Six is the product of men splendidly experienced in the designing and building 
cars. It is an expression of the best ideals. It is designed and built for service to the world, i? 
service of transportation and recreation. It is a really unusual car. 


Room and Comfort for Five Grown Persons 


The Cleveland Touring car is roomy and comfortable for five 
grown persons. Those who have seen it admire it for the beauty 
of its lines, the clean-cut design. Those who have driven 
it or ridden in it talk of its power, its flexibility, its comfort. 


The Cleveland is a finished product. There is no suggestion 
of the experimental about it. It is new to the public, but to-the 
men who conceived it and developed it the Cleveland is a per- 
fected car. And they are men who know, men who have 
contributed their genius and skill and experience to the building 
up of one of America’s finest, high-quality cars. 


Cleveland Sixes have been on the road for three years, under- 


going every conceivable test. Two years ago the car W 
for the market. But war was coming, and the Clevelanc 


Built in the Most Modern of New Plants 


Today in a splendid new plant, the very last word in mode 
ment and method, this car is built for a great waiting public. — 
this great plant, directing all its various departments and a 
operation, is a group of men whose sincerity of purpose is 
of excellence in their car. 


Mechanically, the Cleveland Six is of Exit aptonia s 
sturdiness throughout. 


The Cleveland will quickly dominate the light car field. A 
will see fifty thousand Clevelands on the road. The Clevele 
because it offers splendid six-cylinder design and construction 
style and comfort and at a price unapproached. 
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row of Ruskin, and another of Balzac. The 
World’s Best Literature bloomed redly along 
two shelves. There were the Complete 
Poetical Works of Milton, Shakspere in ten 
volumes, Darwin, Spencer, Scott, Dickens, 
the Great Orations of the World, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, the World’s Reposi- 
tory of Knowledge in eighteen volumes, 
and half a dozen other sets of the world’s 
greatest this and the world’s greatest that, 
Keats, Shelley, Chaucer, Wordsworth, in 
reds, blues and greens stood stiffly in cul- 
tured rows, flanked by Emerson, Thoreau, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Huxley, Hawthorne, 
Mill, Kant, Schopenhauer, Adam Smith, 
Bacon, Motley, Morris. Sets—sets—sets. 
Cooper, Thackeray, George Eliot—a vari- 
colored riot of the stuff that can be bought 
by tearing off this coupon and remitting 
one dollar, with the privilege of examination 
and return within five days if not perfectly 
satisfactory and as represented in the adver- 
tisement. 

“How are you, captain?” 

I turned from my scrutiny of the books 
and faced Hunkins—a man of about five 
feet ten, and weighing not more than a 
hundred and sixty pounds; smooth-shaven, 
with plenty of black hair, a longish upper 
lip, a good supply of chin, and black eyes 
with fun in them; a largish mouth, and 
lips with a taking smile to them; dressed in 
a blue-serge suit and wearing a soft blue 
shirt and a soft white collar; blue tie that 
matched the serge, blue socks that also 
matched, and low-cut shoes highly polished; 
no jewelry; clothes well cut and tailored 
and without a wrinkle; well turned out, 
intelligent of appearance, less of the car- 
toonish aspect of a political boss about him 
than there is about Bishop Sludgers. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Hunkins. 
looking at your books.” 

“Oh, don’t bother with that stuff. Come 
in here where my real books are.” 

He motioned to a door, and we entered a 
smaller room, in which there was a desk, 
a desk chair, and one other chair, a big book- 
case, a picture of Colonel Roosevelt. That 
was all. 

“Knew a man once,” he said, “‘who was 
a stevedore and got rich. His wife moved 
him away from the docks and uptown into 
a big house so she could take her rightful 
place in society. They gave a carte blanche 
order to the bookseller to fix them up a 
library, and he put in about four kilometers 
of the same sort of stuff as that out there. 
Poor chap. His wife made him try to live 
up to those books, and he died of humilia- 
tion one day when she caught him reading 
The Peep o’ Day Boys in the butler’s 
pantry. 

“That stuff out there came with the 
house when I rented it. I often wonder 
what those old chaps would think—I mean 
those writers of what they call the classics— 
if they could have a look now and see that 
the posterity they thought they were writ- 
ing for buys them by the yard if the bind- 
ings match with the draperies, and never 
look into them. These are my real, books.”’ 

I took a look. He had some of Conrad, 
Shaw, Wells, Hewlett, Galsworthy, one or 
two of Bennett, Tarkington, O. Henry, 
Dunsany, Synge, James Stephens, two of 
Locke’s, all of David Graham Phillips’ 
political novels, Cobb’s Back Home, Harry 
Leon Wilson’s Ruggles, and several shelves 
of the best examples of other American and 
English authors—one or two from each; 
some travel; many essays, both critical 
and literary, and a lot of biography; a good 
many Russians, and a shelf of the modern 
Frenchmen. Lying on the top of his desk 
were the latest Mencken, the latest Cabell, 
a collection of Strunsky’s satires and two 
volumes on after-the-war problems. 

““My theory about books is that a man 
is foolish to waste his time plugging through 
all any author wrote. I get the best, to my 
thinking, each author has done, and form 


I was 
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my ideas of him from that. Who in the 

name of heaven has time to grind through 

all of those voluminous gentlemen? The 

best of each will tell you all you want to 

know about them, and their styles and 

ie and give you a chance to cover the 
eld.” . 

His voice was pleasant and his manner 
that of a well-read, well-bred person rather 
than the sublimated ward heeler I thought 
him to be. It all surprised and puzzled me. 
I kept thinking: “This isn’t the sort of a 
Hunkins I expected to find. Not at all. 
He’s not only literate, but he’s intelligent. 
And this place doesn’t square with my 
ideas of the home of a boss. What about 
those stories I have always heard of the 
grafting of his gang?’ 

That thought obsessed me. I couldn’t 
get away from it. I had pictured him sur- 
rounded by such expensive junk in the way 
of furniture and fittings as should be found 
in the home of a grafter, according to my 
conceptions of the abiding places of such; 
and here was Hunkins, our reputed politi- 
cal pirate, living as plainly as a mechanic, 
except for the books. 

It was a shock to my preconceptions, and 
before I realized what I wassaying I blurted: 
“Why, Mr. Hunkins, you live very mod- 
estly.” 

Tactful remark, wasn’t it? Pleasant 
manner of opening the conversation? I 
rather expected him to take a chair and hit 
me, but he didn’t. Instead his eyes twinkled 
and he smiled a sort of deprecatory smile. 

“Certainly. I spend all the money I can 
get in debauching the ballot, you know, 
not on myself. Any of your friends will tell 
you that.” 

I couldn’t make out whether he was in 
earnest or having fun with me, but after 
having put my foot in it it was my part to 
pull it out as best I could, and I made a 
polite disclaimer: “Oh, you don’t mean 
that!” 

“Don’t I?” he laughed. ‘Well, it’s of no 
consequence. Sit down, please.” 

He pointed to the one chair that stood by 
his desk. ‘All my house is not so sparsely 
furnished as this room,” he said. ‘‘There 
is method in this, not economy. I conduct 
my trifling personal and party affairs here, 
and am visited by a somewhat numerous 
clientele. If I had ten chairs I should have 
ten of them here at the same time; and if I 
had two I should have two. So I have only 
one, and there is always someone waiting 
to get into it when it is occupied by an- 
other. That tends to dispatch, and short 
stories.” 

He laughed again—an attractive sort of 
a scoundrel, this Bill Hunkins! 

“However, that’s not what I asked you to 
call here for, and I’m much obliged to you 
for coming. I thought that the better way 
for various reasons. I understand you think 
of going into politics.” 

“How did you hear that?” 

“Oh, I hear almost everything of a 
political nature that happens or is talked 
about in this city, one way or another. Is it 
true?” 

“T don’t know whether it is or not. I 
have talked about it some, but haven’t 
done anything yet except talk.” 

“Some of that talk was reported to me. 
As I gather it you are of the idea that there 
is grave necessity for cleaning out and dis- 
persing or jailing the thieves, robbers, 
boodlers and reprobates who now have 
control of the city government, including 
myself.” 

He spoke gravely but his eyes were 
twinkling. 

““Something of that sort.” 

I was as serious as he seemed to be, and 
my eyes did not twinkle. He certainly had 
me thinking hard. 

“My information was correct then. 
Would you care to take me far enough into 
your confidence to outline to me how you 
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intend to bring about this moral regenera- 
tion of our public service?” 

‘“Why should I?” 

“‘There’s no particular reason. I just 
thought I’d ask you. A pet theory of mine 
is that you never can tell what the answer 
will be until you ask the question. Some- 
times people are communicative; some- 
times they are not. It’s all a part of the 
game.” 

“What game?” 

“The greatest game in the world— 
politics.” 

Here was an opening. Hunkins was 
looking at me with his eyes half closed, 
studiously, as if he was classifying me. 

“Tf you think politics is the greatest 
game in the world,” I said, ‘“‘why do you 
play it the way you do?” 

I astonished myself. 
question,” I thought. 

“For that very reason. Have a smoke.” 
He offered me an excellent cigarette, 
lighted one himself, and went on: ‘‘ How- 
ever, if it shall be my good fortune to get 
better acquainted with you, as I hope to, 
we'll discuss that phase of it at length some 
time. 

“Just now we'll leave the ethical side of 
it apart and get down to practicalities. 
There is a vacancy in the Board of Alder- 
men from the ward you live in.” 

“So I understand,”’ and I began to feel 
myself inflating. Bill Hunkins, the boss, 
discussing politics with me! But why? It 
was beyond me. 

“For which there is to be a special 
election three weeks from next Tuesday.” 


“That’s a neat 


He sat up. His eyes were wide open now 
and looked straight into mine. 

“How would you like to be our candi- 
date?” 

“cc Me? ” 

I never was so astonished in my life, and 
I began to deflate rapidly. 

“Certainly. I can assure you that you 
will be nominated and elected if you will 
run. What do you think of it?” 

At first I couldn’t think. My head was 
in a whirl. Then I began to get a glimmer 
of coherence. ‘‘Steady, old’ chap,” I 
thought. ‘“‘He’s trying to tie you up with 
him so you can’t do him any harm. It’s a 
bribe, and not much of a bribe at that.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

“T don’t know what to think of it. I 
never had any idea of going on the Board of 
Aldermen. I can’t decide offhand.” 

“Well, consider it for a couple of days. 
The selection won’t be made until Satur- 
day. And let me make this suggestion: 
If you really want to go into politics this is 
a good chance. We all have to creep before 
we can walk, you know, and I can guaran- 
tee that as a member of that board you’ll 
learn more about politics in a year than you 
will as an amateur uplifter outside in six. 
Think it over and let me know Saturday 
morning.” 

I was in a daze, trying to figure out just 
what it meant. Then I recalled what he 
said about asking questions, so I fired three 
at him: 

“What’s the object of this, Mr. Hun- 
kins? What’s back of this offer to me, a 
man you never met before and know little 
of? What’s it all about?” 

“Why, it’s all about the Board of Alder- 
men, and politics, and your going into it, 
and various other correlated things that we 
haven’t time to discuss to-night. I'll ex- 
pect to hear from you Saturday, one way 
or the other.” 

He rose. We shook hands and I went 
out, with my brains doing fifteen loop-the- 
loops a second. Me! An alderman! By 
the grace of Bill Hunkins! Politics cer- 
tainly moves in a mysterious way its won- 
ders to perform. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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What does Ly nite mean? 


If you are a motor-car or truck owner, dealer or manu- 
facturer, you may say it means a light-weight metal, or 
aluminum, or aluminum alloys—you may say it means.a 
piston or a crankcase. 


If you are the maker or user of any one of various other 
products, you may reply that it means a tank cover, a vacuum 
cleaner part or some other article or articles on which you 
have seen the Lynite trade mark. 


Lynite, however, has a meaning much broader than any 
one or all of these. 


It is more than aluminum, for aluminum is but the basic 
raw material which gives it lightness, making it weigh but a 
third as much as cast iron. 


It is more than an alloy or a group of alloys, because Lynite 
foundry practice is just as essential as Lynite formulae to the 
production of Lynite. 


It is more than any single part or number of parts, because 
it stands not alone for a product but also for a service—the 
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kind of service that can be given only by a large; 
looking organization which does not simply take 
today’s production but strives, through scientific 


to develop tomorrow’s possibilities. 
f 


Fully to understand the meaning of Lynite you), 
that to a great degree it represents pioneering in t 


aluminum alloys. | 


The lightness of aluminum, valuable as Lynite hi 
was of comparatively little use to the automotifil 
industries until means were devised to add to if 
toughness and hardness. | 
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It remained for the makers of Lynite largely tc 
perfect, by scientific means, the methods and process 
which the countless difficulties met in the making a 
of aluminum alloys were overcome. 


For the automobile manufacturer and the car oy 
ever, Lynite has a significance beyond all this. To{ 
it means a way to eliminate hundreds of pounds of « 
heavy cast-iron from every car and truck, not on! 
Lynite directly lightens those scores of parts in 
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§ ast-iron, but also because this saving of pounds 
v-ing down the size and weight of frame, axles, 
wiother supporting parts. 


ms wider latitude in design and better balance in 
ie jir. 


LE 


at the way to a more compact, more flexible, more Zio 
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I was much impressed with McTeague, 
and wrote about it accordingly. When 
Norris got my review he sent me the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter: 


My dear Mr. Marcosson: Thanks indeed 
for the “‘McTeague exhibit” received to- 
day. It is very encouraging—appreciation 
of this kind. I was very much afraid you 
would not approve of the dentist, and am 
rather uncertain as to his reception by the 
G. P. But so far the critics have been un- 
usually good to me. 

My next novel is Blix. The ms. is just 
finished and Doubleday has already put 
it in hand for the coming season. It is as 
different from McTeague as McTeague 
was different from Moran. It is essentially 
a love story. But what I have tried to do 
was to turn out a love story that-should not 
slop over. No sentimentality—everything 
healthy and clean and natural. Blix does 
not belong to any ‘‘school,’”’ so far as I 
can see. It’s not naturalism and it’s not 
romanticism; it’s just a story. Nothing 
very violent happens. There are no dis- 
agreeable people in it and it finishes—to 
my notion—happily. 

I’m not so sure but what McTeague could 
have happened in any big city anywhere. 
But it would be absolutely impossible for 
Blix to have occurred anywhere else but 
San Francisco. It is more intimately 
Californian than anything I have ever 
done. There is no dirt in it, none of the 
grime and grubble of the Polk Street busi- 
ness, unavoidable as they were. Whatever 
the drawbacks of Blix may be I think you 
will find it clean and fresh. I hope so at 
any rate. 

What pleased me most in your review of 
McTeague was the ‘‘disdaining all preten- 
sions to style.” It is precisely what I try 
most to avoid. I detest ‘“‘fine writing,” 
“rhetoric,” ‘elegant English” —tommy- 
rot. Who cares for fine style! Tell your 
yarn and let your style go to the devil. We 
don’t want literature, we want life. 

You saw every point I tried to make in 
McTeague and didn’t misunderstand where 
many other critics have been thick-witted 
enough. Very sincerely yours, 

FRANK Norris. 


Norris’ Own Romance 


Blix justified everything that Norris had 
said about it. It proved to be a joyous 
romance, full of zest and light. That it dis- 
closed the author’s own love story is shown 
in a letter he sent me the day he got my 
article about it. It follows: 


My dear Marcosson: God send me hum- 
bleness and a hat band no larger than 734. 
Naturally enough I should like to believe 
every one of the good words of your review, 
this minute come to hand, and I do most 
earnestly and sincerely hope that it was 
not altogether your generosity and kind- 
ness that found a little merit in Blix. Not 
that I would not appreciate it, but I should 
be so pleased if I had really struck the right 
notein the story. It was one of those things 
that you can’t make come—no digging it 
out—must be entirely a matter of instinct, 
and if a man can be sure of his instinct I 
think he has little to fear—the rest he can 
work out of his own bowels and brains. 

Naturally I have not forgotten that you 
were one of the very first to speak well of 
my stuff and I always watch for your 
reviews with every degree of interest and 
honestly hope I shall always succeed in 
pleasing you and justifying your good hopes 
of me. 

I shall send your review and letter to 
Blix herself. But if I have let the cat out 
of the bag please don’t quote me as admit- 
ting that there is a real Blix, not in any case 
till after next summer, when, if you should 
happen to be in New York, I should be 
more than pleased to have you meet her. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANK Norris. 


P. S.—I reopen this letter to thank you 
for a new phrase. I want that expression 
“majestic din,’’ and you must give it to me. 
Have been working for just the idea the 
words suggest and now Eureka! N. 


A year had passed since the beginning of 
our long-distance acquaintanceship. Norris 
was employed as reader of manuscripts. 
Though S. S. McClure brought him to New 
York after the Spanish-American War he 
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followed Mr. F. N. Doubleday when he 
organized Doubleday, Page & Co. Norris 
was just getting started as a writer of fic- 
tion; }his books were slow to catch on, and 
he had to have a regular income. He called 
it a stake. Hence his connection with the 
publishing house. . 

Norris was now able to begin the work on 
which his heart was set. The moment he 
cut loose from journalism he conceived the 
idea of the epic of the wheat. 

It was a tremendous and 
sweeping vision. He saw 
the whole vast drama 
of life in the story of 
the grain that pro- 
duces the staff of 
life. It held all 
human frailty 
and desire. To 
him wheat— 

he always cap- 
italized the 
word—was a 


thing ‘‘un- 
touched, unas- 
sailable, unde- 


fined, that mighty 
world-force, that 
nourisher of na- 
tions, wrapped in Nir- 
vanic calm, indifferent to 
the human swarm, gigantic, 
restless, moved onward to its 
appointed grooves.” 

Norris planned a trilogy of 
books which would encom- 
pass the evolution of wheat from the time 
it was planted in the ground, through the 
drama of the market place, until it went 
forth to feed a hungry world. The first 
was The Octopus, which showed a produc- 
tion phase; the second was The Pit, the 
narrative of speculation—it was published 
serially in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post— 
while the third was to be called The Wolf, 
which would deal with a European famine. 
Only the first and second were written. 

I had many letters from Norris during 
the writing of The Octopus. When he was 
stumped on a technicality he would some- 
times pay me the compliment of seeking 
my counsel. The political chapters, for 
example, gave him considerable trouble. 
In November, 1899, when he was up against 
such an emergency, he wrote me as follows: 


My dear Marcosson: Yours of the 18th 
to hand and glad to get it. If you have been 
involved in politics recently perhaps you 
can give me a pointer or two. I am ina 
beautiful “‘ political muddle” myself in The 
Octopus, the first of my set of three novels 
on the wheat question, which I have just 
started. You know this involves, in Cali- 
fornia, the 
fight between 
the farmers 
of the San 
Joaquin and 
the Southern 
Pacific Rail- 
road. I was 
out there this 
summer get- 
ting what 
stuff I needed 
but I did not 
think I should 
need political 
notes. Now I 
find that Ido, 
and should 
have got ’em 
long ago. I 
have gone to 
work on this 
and have 
found out a 
good deal 
about politics 
and political 
“deals” but 
I want to find 
out more. 

The situa- 
tion in my 
story is this: 
There is a 
certain group 
of farmers 
who, despair- 
ing of ever 
getting fair 
freight rates 
from the 


George Meredith and 
J. M. Barrie, Taken 
at Dorking 


Phillips Stamped Himself Indelibly Upon the 
Memory. His Mind Was an Unplumbed Field; 
His Knowledge of Life Almost Uncanny 


railroad or of electing a board of rail- 
road commissioners by fair means them- 
selves, set about gaining their ends by any 
means available. What they want to do is 
to cause the nomination and election of 
railroad commissioners of their own choos- 
ing, with the idea that these commissioners 
will make proper reductions in freight 
rates. They are prepared to spend a very 
large amount of money to accomplish this. 
They want to put the deal 

through just among them- 
selves, because they 
have tried to organize 
the rest of the farm- 
ers in the state and 
have failed. I 
think they form 

a kind of ring 

of six or eight 

men. They are 
all fairly rich 
men, but are 
ina pretty des- 
perate situa- 
tion,therailroad 
having pushed 
them to just 
about the limit. 

Can you tell me just 
about how they would 

go about to get their men 
in? Do you think it could be 
done at all? What I am anx- 
ious to get hold of are the 
details of this kind of game, 
the lingo, and the technique, 
and so forth, but at the same time want to 
understand it very clearly. 

Can you give me any idea of how this sort 
of deal would be put through? If you can 
help me along I should be no end obliged. 

The next book of mine to appear is the 
Man’s Woman. It is scheduled for about 
the last week in February. It’s a kind 
of theatrical sort with a lot of niggling 
analysis to try to justify the violent action 
of the first few chapters. It is very slovenly 
put together and there are only two real 
people in all its 100,000 words. It’s differ- 
ent from my other books, but it’s the last 
one that will be, if you understand what I 
mean. I am going back definitely now to 
the style of McT. and stay with it right 
along. I’ve been sort of feeling my way 
ever since the Moran days and getting a 
twist of myself. Now I think I know where 
I am at and what game I play the best. 
The Wheat series will be straight natural- 
ism with all the guts I can get into it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANK NORRIS. 


In this letter Norris used the word 
“outs,” which he employed frequently 
both in con- 
versation and 
in epistolary 
writing. It 
expressed his 
idea of punch 
and vigor and 
it seemed a 
natural part 
of his vocabu- 
lary. 

He always 
referred to 
The Octopus 
as The Squid. 
It;became his 
passion, and 
he lived the 
drama as he 
unfolded it. 
When he 
neared the 
end he wrote 
me this letter, 
which shows 
his method of 
preparation: 


breathless 
note— writ- 
ten while you 
ran, I believe 
—is before 
me. I caught 
it on the fly. 

The Squid 
is nearing 
conclusion. 
Hooray! 


I can see the end. It is the ha 
ever have done in my life, a ; 
writing and four months’ pre 
two months—and I think th 
far and away I ever did. Yo 
of the outside work on it, ] 
correspondence with all kind 
during its composition, from 
manager of a Western railroac 
deputy-assistant of the Seeret 
culture at Washington. Also jj 
with it all I’ve helped run 
harvester in the San Joaquin 
helped on the sacking plat 
course you don’t know what ¢] 
the thing is mostly done now, 
when it slumps and I know wh 
and I hope the strikes are the 
ous and important. I know 
masses I’ve made no mistak 
find some things in it that for 
departures. It is the most ro 
I’ve yet done. One of the sec 
plots is pure romance—oh, eye 
if you like, a sort of allezone 
allegorical side of the wheat s 
the fire in it is the Allegory of 
The movement of the whole 
very, very slow at first—doesgy 
under way till after the 
words—it’s about 200,000 w 
then with the first pivotal 
quickens a bit, and from there 
to accelerate it steadily till 
are—I hope—just whirling a1 
and tearing along till you come 
a sudden to a great big crushing 
thing that will slam you right h 
eyes and knock you off yourf 
I hope for. Sabe? There will 
characters in the book, 10 reall: 
10—about—secondary and fiy 
supers. In the front matter 
maybe, to insert a list of dram 
and—this surely—a map of the 
Such a long letter. Yours dic 
rhe FRAN 


An Ardent Disciple 


The Octopus put Norris at ¢ 
ranks of the arrived. It was: 
canvas that reeked with real 
only one of many who proclaim 
I felt a curious pride in its suc 
I had believed in Norris from 
had written about him so pers 
the book was on the list of b 
Louisville. When Norris hear 
wrote thus: T 

My dear I. F. M.: That The 
the list of best sellers in your 
I know, to you, which I wish t 
sentiments and opinions in thi 
and over this signature, to 
whoo) a 

Me, F. N., says that I. F. M 
good critic, and don’t care wl 
and is deserving of free drinks 
and expense of any Well Meat 
wishful of rewarding merit wl 
met up with, which if said W 
agrees with said opinions and s¢ 
is invited to stop lead thrown 

from 
the 
nickel-plated 
teaser 
of 


Me, } 
E.N. @ 
(The Boy-Zola) 


His 
This letter reveals the boy: 
was one of the most fascinati 
Norris. Frequently he signed h 
Boy Zola.’ From his childh 
been an ardent worshiper 0 
French realist. Unconscio 
his American disciple and V 
more Zolaesque in his craftsm 
any of his contemporaries. 
The “His Mark” in the abo 
a pen sketch of a revolver. Hi 
tion was to be an artist, and he: 
time at the Atelier Julien in Pa 
a delightful way of illustrating 
communications with queer 
times wiggly drawings. Like 
Frank Norris was a wonde! 
never grew up. 
All the while I had ne 
He somehow got the impr 
aman of mature years. Wh 
(Continued on Pag 


* 
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-in the summer of 1901 his 
tion was: “I thought you 
daan with whiskers, and now I 
care a mere youth. But I will 


>t raph did justice to Norris. 
| and beautiful face was 
sh prematurely gray hair, 
sim a look of distinction. He 
f stature but restless with 
I have never seen finer or 
aig eyes in a man. : 
ne Mr. and Mrs. Norris—he 
> Blix—lived at The Anglesea 
om Square South. It was a 
j(ouilding, much frequented by 
épainters, and had what up- 
anosphere. As a matter of fact 
cly tradition through the cir- 
, the Norris residence there. 
ion to dine with Norris and his 
si; summer evening. They had 
, on the third floor overlooking 
_ The little table was placed at 
rge windows where we could 
ly bulk of the Washington 
.g through the trees and hear 
solaying amid the flowers. 
7; as excited about his dinner as 
2 rmal banquet at the Waldorf- 
|. When we sat down he said: 
u have taken you to a fashion- 
‘nt, but we wanted you to dine 
.e boy and girl used to dine in 
u like him to have this romantic 
tal feeling about our first meal 


ce Norris after the July which 
only meetings. In South 
j suffered an attack of enteric 
e never recovered from the 
1e autumn of 1902 he returned 
ficisco, which was really his 
hie idea of chartering a schooner 
e cross the Pacific as Jack Lon- 
istead he made another and 
hey. He was stricken with 
tiand died at the age of thirty- 
Bierplished in that brief 
2 ian most men could have done 
letimes. 
t two unfinished works. He 
'd all the notes for The Wolf, 
tten some of the earlier chap- 
jother, Charles G. Norris, who 
lied considerable talent as a 
ects to write it and thus com- 
veat trilogy. 
i(of the wheat represented only 
is visi The really great 
yearned to do was a Civil War 
egarded the Battle of Gettys- 
supreme event in American 


hoped to make it the theme of 
is undertaking but not in the 


ictor Hugo employed Waterloo 
irables. His idea was to divide 
ito three books, each dealing 
(y of the struggle that marked 
{a of the war. Norris felt 
ish between the states repre- 
conflict of American ideals and 
). Out of it came the welding 
tn through blood and sacrifice. 


| 


iad Norris Cut Off Too Soon 


‘oreme pity that Norris did not 
(the great war. In the mighty 
‘wor which swept Prussianism 
i he would have had a motif 
in than Gettysburg. It would 
ed him to make the fullest 
his Americanism, 

nae Norris died you caught the 
g of those lines in Omar Khay- 


| 


8 sweet-scented manuscript should 


read: 
Spring should vanish with the 


strong and gentle and brave. 
slofty and his aspiration bound- 
eath was a definite and serious 
‘ature. To those who knew him, 
he sense of personal loss was 
2ener than the cutting short of a 


erary career. 
a tragic parallel between Frank 
David Graham Phillips. Un- 
*h found each a shining target. 
icle of Norris stricken at the 
the thirties was no less lamen- 
the abrupt taking off of Phillips 
forties. Norris went out just as 
1 promise began to flower. With 
> world was more fortunate, for 


, | 
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it was able to pluck some of the rich bloom 
of his rare genius. 

I did not meet Phillips until a few years 
before his death. I then realized how 
much I had lost in not knowing him earlier. 
Our first encounter was on the yacht 
Lyndonia, owned by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 
This particular cruise had been organized 
by George Horace Lorimer, who invited a 
number of men then writing for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. Phillips was in 
the party. 

I shall never forget my first sight of him. 
He was tall, graceful, with a face that com- 
bined character and beauty. To his dis- 
tinguished personal appearance he brought 
a simple graciousness of manner that drew 
men and women irresistibly to him. 

Phillips stamped himself indelibly upon 
the memory. The more you saw of him the 
more you wanted to see. His mind was 
an unplumbed field; his knowledge of life 
almost uncanny. I once asked a cele- 
brated editor who has no illusions about 
men, because he has dealt with celebrities 
for twenty years, to name the most inter- 
esting personality he had ever met. With- 
out hesitation he replied: ‘“‘ David Graham 
Phillips.” 

If American literature of the past 
twenty-five years had produced no other 
book than ~ 
Susan Lenox 
—Her Fall 
and Her Rise 
itwouldhave 
vindicated 
the tremen- 
dous debt 
that our fic- 
tion owes to 
the observ- 
ant journal- 
ist. Phillips 
did his first 
writing for a 
daily news- 
paper, and 
he never for- 
got his train- 
ing. He 
found life 
frank, realis- 
tic, unafraid, ~- 
and he pic- 
tured it with 
courage. He 
had a pas- 
sion for jus- 
tice; a kin- 
dling sense of 
sympathy. 
Whether it 
was society 
oO reeWiranl I 
Street it 
mattered 
little. He 
was always 
the faithful 
historian of ‘actual conditions. He vivified 
what he knew to be true with the force of 
his reason. 

Susan Lenox marked an epoch in his 
writing. I happen to know something 
about the making of this much-discussed 
novel. Many stories have been advanced 
as to its origin. The facts are these: It is 
based on an actual happening. When 
David Graham Phillips was a young man 
back in Indiana, where he was born, he saw 
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-a beautiful young girl being carried off by 
“the country lout she was forced to wed. 


She had been born out of wedlock and she 
paid the price of her mother’s mistake. 
The man who married her—a butcher—was 
paid fifteen hundred dollars to give her “‘a 
good name.”’ She presented such a picture 
of wistful and forlorn loveliness that the 
future novelist who looked on never forgot 
it. It haunted him wherever he went. 
That girl was the original of Susan Lenox. 

James Lane Allen used to contend that 
the only real gentleman in American fiction 
was Uncle Tom, a lowly slave. Yet his 
black skin hid the heart of a prince. I 
maintain that contemporary writing has 
produced no finer type than Susan Lenox. 
Dragged through the dregs and dust of the 
underworld she remained an _ exquisite 
thing. She was a lily that persisted amid 
the human wreckage that hemmed her in. 
As such she ranks with Hester Prynne and 
all the rest of that immortal sisterhood 
crucified on the altar of sacrifice and cir- 
cumstance. 

David Graham Phillips had a method all 
his own. Long experience on a morning 
newspaper begot in him the habit of night 
work. No matter how often he tried he 
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could never write successfully during the 
day. He always wrote with a soft lead 
pencil on small sheets of yellow paper. His 
chirography was fine and small and fre- 
quently difficult to decipher. The yellow 
sheets were copied with wide spacing by a 
typist, after which the incessant revision 
was resumed. Daniel Frohman once said: 
“Plays are not written but rewritten.” 
This applies to all the Phillips books. 

_ The author of The Grain of Dust was the 
literal embodiment of the genius which is 
infinite capacity for taking pains. Every 
one of his many novels was written again 
and again. He had the genuine artist’s 
standard of what his work should be, and he 
relentlessly gauged himself by that stand- 
ard. The original draft of Susan Lenox 
was considerably over five hundred thou- 
sand words. He wrote this book by hand 
at least three times. 

_ Most novelists, like playwrights, select a 
title and then build a story round it. Phil- 
lips invariably wrote his story first and then 
named it. His titles were inspirations. 
They resulted from his newspaper experi- 
ence, coupled with his faculty for concise 
and effective expression. 

Phillips was at the threshold of his real 
career when a maniac’s bullet struck him 
down. His art had matured; his technic 
had ripened; 
his grasp of 
affairs was 
firm and 
comprehen- 
sive. The 
whole uni- 
verse of fic- 
tion was his 
tocommand. 
Among other 
thingshehad 
in mind a 
novel of Jew- 
ish life. The 
poetry and 
spirituality 
of the Heb- 
rew appealed 
tohim. Had 
he lived Iam 
sure that he 
would have 
produced a 
Semiticstory 
to rank with 
Susan Lenox. 

Thavesaid 
that Phillips 
was an un- 
forgetable 
personality. 
This did not 
alone result 
from his dis- 
tinction of 
presence. 
There were 
other rea- 
sons. One was his unaffected modesty. In- 
creasing success always gave him a feeling 
of pleasant surprise and left him more 
humble toward his ideal of work. In this 
he revealed just one phase of his many- 
sidedness. 

Somewhere in America there stands a 
monument by Daniel Chester French that 
visualizes the most poignant of human 
tragedies. It is entitled Death and the 
Young Sculptor. Whenever I think of 
David Graham Phillips it comes to my 
mind, for it is the silent and unchanging 
symbol of all that his passing means. 

Phillips did not-live to realize his im- 
mense possibilities. Mark Twain did. The 
literary father of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn was a rare and diverting soul. 
I first met him in 1905, when I wrote a 
character study of the late Henry H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company. In 
a previous article in this weekly I related 
the circumstances that led to this piece of 
work. I have always felt indebted to that 
character study because it enabled me to 
meet the lovable old gentleman whose books 
are an enduring institution. 

The friendship between Mark Twain and 
Rogers was unusual. I once asked the oil 
magnate why he undertook the rehabilita- 
tion of Mr. Clemens’ fortunes, and he said: 

“Many years ago I read Roughing It. 
I liked it so much that I read it aloud to 
my sweetheart. I read it again to her when 
she became my wife, and I have often read 
it to my children. I made up my mind 
that if I ever had an opportunity to help 
Mark Twain I would.” 

The chance came, for it was Rogers who 
put Mark Twain on his financial feet after 
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the disastrous failure of Webster & Co., 
the publishers, in which the author was a 
partner. Both Rogers and Twain told me 
the story of how this was done. It showed 
that the Wizard of Wall Street did not lose 
his business cunning when it came to help- 
ing a friend, 

When he looked into the firm’s affairs 
Rogers found that Webster & Co. owed Mrs. 
Clemens personally $65,000 in cash, which 
she loaned out of her own pocket, upon the 
firm’s notes. Rogers made her a preferred 
creditor, and to secure the claim gave her 
the copyrights of her husband’s books. It 
was a master stroke, because the books 
were saved for Mr. Clemens and became 
his most valuable asset. 

When Mark Twain made the contract 
for the complete edition of his books in 
1902 his business adviser was none other 
than the eagle-eyed vice president of the 
Standard Oil Company. I am not disclos- 
ing any secrets when I say that no author 
ever made a better arrangement with pub- 
lishers. 

In those days I lived just round the cor- 
ner from Mark Twain in New York. Fre- 
quently I stopped in to see him. The only 
hardship attached to my visits was being 
asked to smoke one of the author’s cele- 
brated stogies. He could have afforded per- 
fectos, but like the late Justice Harlan, of 
the United States Supreme Court, he 
seemed to prefer those plebeian weeds to 
the most expensive cigars. 


Mark Twain’s Root of All Evil 


Mark Twain and Charles Frohman were 
alike in that they had a profound dislike 
for physical exercise. Close associates like 
Charles B. Dillingham, the manager, and 
Haddon Chambers, the playwright, con- 
stantly remonstrated with Frohman against 
his inertia. Whenever he read in the news- 
papers that a man had died of overexertion 
he would cut out the item and send it glee- 
fully to his friendly critics with some 
amusing comment. He once cabled to 
Chambers, then in England, a two-hundred- 
word news item about an athlete who ex- 
pired while playing tennis, to emphasize his 
contention that exercise was a mistake. 

Mark Twain held to this view strongly. 
He once said to me: “‘Nearly everybody 
dies in bed. Why shouldn’t nearly every- 
body live in bed?”’ He practiced what he 
preached, for he not only spent the greater 
part of the day in bed but did nearly all 
his writing there. 

An acquaintance of mine in Louisville 
once asked me to get her an autograph of 
Mark Twain to paste in her copy of Inno- 
cents Abroad. He was always most oblig- 
ing about such matters. After I made the 
request he pulled away at his stogy and 
then wrote: 

‘Always remember that the lack of money 
is the root of all evil. Yours by experience, 
Mark Twain.” He brought an old maxim 
strictly up to date. 

Mr. Clemens never acquired the dicta- 
tion habit. He wrote out everything with 
a pen. He did not think that genius was 
necessarily expressed in illegible writing. 
To the last he wrote a plain strong hand. 

I saw Mark Twain not so very long 
before his death. His body was beginning 
to bend under the burden of years, but the 
old buoyancy of spirit was still there. He 
was about to depart for that eternal do- 
main where he got the answer to the query 
“What is man?” that he once propounded 
in a little book of that title which he wrote 
and circulated privately. I have a copy. 
For him the riddle of the universe is solved. 
Whatever the solution one hope haunts the 
heart of the world that reads: It is that 
Mark Twain has found an unending con- 
tent. 

To no adventure in interviewing do I 
owe a deeper debt of gratitude than to the 
one that led me to Sir James M. Barrie, 
From my boyhood I had wanted to meet 
the author of Sentimental Tommy. To me 
he seemed always to dwell in a world apart. 
Afterward I learned that there was more 
truth than imagination in this surmise. I 
usually had a letter of introduction to him 
when I went to England before the war, 
but he proved to be as elusive as the fairies 
in Peter Pan. 

I finally met Barrie in London in 1915, 
when I went abroad to interview Lloyd 
George and to get the English material for 
the Life of Charles Frohman, which I was 
writing. 

I have met many men of varied tempera- 
ments but I have yet to touch a personality 

(Concluded on Page 110) 
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TOMATIC CONTROI 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


At nine or ten in the morning, or perhaps 
two o’clock in the afternoon, she puts the 
dinner into the ovens. At six or seven 
o’clock in the evening she comes back to 
find it ready to serve. 


She doesn’t need to hurry home from her 
shopping trip or the matinee. She doesn’t 
need to give the dinner a thought while 
she’s away. 


That’s one of the unique advantages of 
a Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range, 
with its time and temperature control. 


There’s no standing around a hot stove 
“basting’’ meats or watching lest the food 
burn. There’s no need of vigilance to guard 
against its being overdone or underdone. 
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How the Clock 
Controls the Cooking 


It’s just as simple as setting an alarm clock. 
Turn the little ‘‘alarm hand” to the time you 
want current to start, and set the heat indi- 
cator on the oven door at the proper cooking 
temperature. Current is turned on automat- 
ically at the proper time and turned off auto- 
matically when oven temperature reaches the 
desired point. Cooking then goes on by means 
of the accumulated heat. The Westinghouse 
Automatic Electric Range is the only range that 
turns the heat both on and off automatically. 


Cooking Never Keeps Her Home 


Automatic control means, too, that you 
can put breakfast in the ovens at night and 
have it ready to put on the table when you 
get up next morning. 


Besides giving you a new freedom from 
household cares, the Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Electric Range has many other impor- 
tant advantages. One of these is that it in- 
sures the same satisfactory results every time. 


You’ll find, too, that the food has a flavor 
impossible to impart by any other method 
of cooking. 


Westinghouse Automatic Electric Ranges come 
in various sizes and styles and at different prices. 
Ask your light and power company about them. If 
it does not have them in stock or cannot give you 
the information you want, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Irons—$5.00 to $7.50 Toaster-Stove—$8.00 


Percolators—$11.00 to $17.00 


Turnover-Toaster—$6.50 
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(Concluded from Page 107) 
more beguiling or illuminating than that of 
the Boswell of Thrums. One reason why we 
have apparently got on so well is because we 
represent two extremes. When we are to- 
gether I usually do all the talking. 

Barrie is without doubt the most silent 
human being I have ever known. But it is 
an eloquent silence. Know his books and 
this taciturnity becomes an unuttered reve- 
lation of all the wonderful people that 
you have found in them. You see Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, you watch David of Ken- 
sington Gardens, you smile at The Little 
Minister; best of all you hear the flutter 
of Peter’s wings. You arein the midst of an 
ineffable company. 

Barrie’s flat in London is on the third floor 
of a most unromantic-looking five-story 
building in Adelphi Terrace. On the ground 
floor are the offices of a steamship company. 
Despite the prosaic handicap that vulgar 
commerce has thrust upon it the structure 
is rich with literary tradition. Underneath 
the Barrie apartment lives John Gals- 
worthy; Granville Barker formerly resided 
on the floor above, while George Bernard 
Shaw is quartered just across the street. 

To reach Barrie’s rooms you use a rather 
rickety electric elevator. If the novelist 
is expecting you it is quite likely that you 
will find him at the lift gate on his floor. 
He is one of the most punctual persons any- 
where and he expects others to be likewise. 

If ever an apartment expressed a man’s 
character it is Barrie’s study. The walls 
are lined with books, and the flat-topped 
desk where he writes at the window is lit- 
tered with papers and magazines. Pipes 
and tobacco jars are scattered about every- 
where. On one side is a fireplace with a 
large fender, on which the feet of the 
famous have rested. ~ 

There are only four portraits in the room. 
Each has an intimate association for the 
creator of Maggie Wylie in What Every 
Woman Knows. Photographs of Charles 
Frohman and little Peter Pan Scott, the 
only son of Captain Scott, the Antarctic 
explorer, stand on the mantelpiece, and 
drawings of William Ernest Henley and 
George Meredith hang on the wall. 

Of the Barrie-Frohman friendship it is 
unnecessary to speak. These two men, 
who represented entirely remote heredi- 
ties, had two traits in common—shyness 
and humor. 

Barrie once said to me: ‘‘One reason 
why Frohman and I were so congenial and 
understood each otherso well was because we 
were the two shyest men who ever lived.” 

One day at lunch I spoke admiringly of 
the picture of little Peter Scott, who is a 
sturdy lad with fair hair and blue eyes. 
Barrie suddenly spoke up and said: ‘‘That 
little chap has given me a hard task. I 
must send him a new poem or a freshly con- 
ceived fairy tale every week.” 


Barrie, Too, Began as Journalist 


Nothing could reveal the real Barrie 
more charmingly than this confession of a 
loving service to a bereft child. 

Barrie and Scott were intimates. The 
author believed in the sailor and helped to 
finance his last tragic dash for the South 
Pole. When his effects were examined amid 
the frigid and ghastly Antarctic stillness, 
the relief party that arrived too late found 
a letter for Barrie among the cead man’s 
effects. Only Barrie knows what it un- 
folded. Since that time he has been a 
second father to his friend’s orphaned boy. 

In his study Barrie is revealed as a char- 
acter out of one of his stories. He usually 
sits cross-legged like a Turk, smoking a 
pipe. He has few waking hours in which 
he does not pull away at a brier. He has 
a bewildering assortment. Unlike Mark 
Twain, he does not smoke in bed. 

Though of diminutive stature there is 
something singularly arresting in Barrie’s 
appearance. He has a finely shaped head; 
his eyes, which have looked so deeply and 
knowingly into the heart of youth and age, 
are grave and sad. Deep lines furrow his 
face and something wistful and appealing 
seems to brood about him. He talks slowly 
and with a Scotch accent that is like an 
echo of the misty Highlands. 

Only on rare moments has he spoken to 
me of his early days. One of the most 
interesting reminiscences related to his 
first sight of George Meredith, who has 
always been his literary god. When he 
came to London from Nottingham, the 
scene of his journalistic apprenticeship, 
determined to make a career as a literary 
man, he decided to get a glimpse of the 
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author of Diana of the Crossways. At a 
considerable expense—he had scarcely five 
dollars to his name—he went out to Dork- 
ing, where the great man lived. He walked 
most of the way. He hid behind a hedge 
until he saw the white-bearded figure leave 
the little Swiss chalet where he worked. 
Barrie thought his hero had seen him, 
whereupon he turned and fled precipitately. 
Afterward Barrie and Meredith became 
devoted friends. When Meredith became 
too feeble to walk Barrie often went down 
and pushed him round in his wheel chair. 
It is not generally known in America, I 
think, that for some squeamish reason 
Meredith’s ashes were refused a final sanc- 
tuary in Westminster Abbey. Barrie felt 
that this was a monstrous indignity, so he 
wrote a letter of protest to the Westmin- 
ster Gazette. But it was a whimsical pro- 
test, done in Barrie’s best vein. It took the 
form of a beautiful allegory, which showed 
Meredith’s triumphal home-coming to 
Dorking, greeted by all the characters of his 
books, headed by Diana and Richard Fev- 
erel. Then the fancy changes and you see 
the master, young again, climbing the Hill 
of the Great. On the way up he is wel- 
comed by Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
shouts back to his colleagues who have 
reached the Ever Ever Land: ‘‘ Here is the 
fellow I have been telling you about.” 


His Analysis of the Fairy Play 


This leads me to the statement that the 
one certain key to unlock Barrie’s silence 
is the magic name of Stevenson. I have 
never known it to fail. Between these two 
souls there was a fine communion. Steven- 
son repeatedly invited his fellow Scot to 
visit him at Vailima. His directions to 
Barrie, as readers of the Vailima Letters 
are aware, were “Take the boat at San 
Francisco and then my place is the second 
on the left.’”’ Barrie never got there. Con- 
cerning his failure to make that pilgrimage 
of affectionate admiration he once said to 
me: ‘‘I regret it above all other things. It 
was the only spot in all the world that I 
had any craving to visit.” 

You can know the real Barrie only in the 
quiet and aloofness of that book-lined 
study in Adelphi Terrace. One summer 
night there, just after the Zeppelins began 
their midnight marauding over London, 
we talked of fairy plays, a subject which 
always interested him. Barrie delivered 
himself of a striking theory concerning 
them as follows: 

“The difference between a fairy play and 
a realistic one is that in the former all the 
characters are really children with a child’s 
outlook on life. This applies to the so- 
called adults of the story as well as to the 
young people. Pull the beard off the Fairy 
King, and you will find the face of a child. 
The actors in a fairy tale should feel that it 
is written by a child in earnestness, and 
that they are children playing it in the 
same spirit. The scenic artist is another 
child in league with them.” 

I had some small part in introducing 
Barrie to the delights of O. Henry. Before 
I went to Russia in 1917 I spoke to him 
admiringly about the work of our great 
short-story writer. As usual, Barrie said 
nothing. When I returned from Petrograd 
nearly two months later I went to dine 
with him at the flat. He seemed to have 
something on his mind, but I held my 
peace. When we settled ourselves for a 
long smoke over the coffee in the study, he 
sitting cross-legged, as usual, on the couch, 
and I folded up in his easy-chair, he said: 

‘While you were gone I read all of O. 
Henry’s books that I could find. I thank 
you for telling me about them.” 

Then he proceeded to tell me his version 
of at least a dozen of the best O. Henry 
yarns, ranging from The Trimmed Lamp, 
which was one of his favorites, to The Rose 
of Dixie. It was an unforgetable experience 
to hear his impressions of the types that 
Sydney Porter portrayed so inimitably. 

‘“What can I do to show my appreciation 
of O. Henry’s stories?” he asked me. 

I replied: ‘‘I think it would be a charm- 
ing and graceful act if you would write to 
his daughter, who is married and who lives 
in New York.”’ I gave him her name and 


address and he wrote her a gem of an - 


appreciation. 

Barrie became such an O. Henry en- 
thusiast that he gave a complete set of the 
American’s books to Mr. Asquith. Know- 
ing Mr. Asquith it seemed to me like play- 
ing a ragtime prelude to a grand opera. The 
former Prime Minister of England is an 
austere and academic person who looks with 
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something like scorn upon the so-called 
popular novelist. Real art—to paraphrase 
a line in a witty play—like indigestion, 
levels all ranks and prejudices. Itis tribute 
to the rare quality of O. Henry’s books 
that Mr. Asquith became his admirer. 

Some men write plays to make money. 
Barrie has been known to write them to 
enable him to forget his troubles. His ab- 
sorbing drama The Twelve-Pound Look 
owed its origin to an attack of malaria. 
Barrie told me this tale with many quiet 
chuckles. As soon as he was taken ill he 
locked himself up. He did not feel like 
reading, so he turned to writing a play. 

The manuscript was fated for an uncon- 
ventional experience. Upon its completion 
Barrie chucked it into a drawer of his desk 
and forgot it. One day Granville Barker 
came to him, eager for a one-act play for 
his Repertory Theater in London. Barrie 
said he had nothing on hand or in hand. 

“Suppose I take a look round,” said 
Barker, who was an intimate friend. The 
playwright offered no protest while his 
visitor ransacked the desk. Suddenly 
Barker fished out a bundle of closely writ- 
ten sheets, saying: ‘‘What’s this?” 

Barrie scanned them for a few moments 
with a puzzled expression. He sometimes 
finds it difficult to read his own writing. 

Then he said: “It’s a little one-act play 
I wrote when I had malaria.” 

In this way The Twelve-Pound Look was 
discovered and produced. 

The war ravaged Barrie unutterably. It 
saddened him to contemplate what he con- 
sidered his helplessness. During the dark 
days of 1917 he wrote me most despond- 
ently, saying: ‘‘Those of us who cannot 
fight or do something really worth while 
are mere cumberers of the earth.” 

One of his favorite adopted sons, the 
original of David in The Little White Bird, 
was killed in action near Ypres. As a me- 
morial to him Barrie established and sup- 
ported a hospital in France until the end of 
the war. His name was never associated 
with it and I doubt if a dozen people in 
England knew of this benefaction. His 
many philanthropies are like the man him- 
self—quiet and unobtrusive. 


H. G. Wells Astoundingly Productive 


Barrie has made good to me on every 
promise but one. Several years ago I ex- 
pressed a desire to see Thrums. With an 
impulsiveness rare in him he said, ‘“‘Some 
day you shall go with me.” 

To this event I look forward with eager 
interest. With the son who wrote her life I 
want to see the little thatched cottage 
where Margaret Ogilvy lived; I long to 
hear the purl of the brae that ripples 
through T’nowhead Farm; I yearn to look 
out of the famous window which opened 
upon the little world of homely humor and 
searching pathos that is one of Barrie’s im- 
perishable gifts to mankind. 

The shift from Barrie to H. G. Wells is 
rather abrupt. No living writer in English 
has displayed such astounding versatility 
and productivity as Wells. To the average 
reader he seems to be a perpetual machine 
that can produce anything from a fan- 
tastically imaginative romance to a disser- 
tation on religion, thinly veiled by fiction. 
All this output naturally conjures up the 
picture of a person immense and impres- 
sive, an infinitely powered literary dynamo. 

Such, however, is not the case. If you 
passed H. G. Wells casually on the street 
and were asked to indicate his occupation 
the chances are that you would say he was 
a successful banker or a prosperous mer- 
chant. Despite the imminence of rotundity 
which gives him a definite middle-aged 
appearance, he is energetic and is charac- 
terized by swift, alert gestures. His eyes are 
gray, shrewd and humorous, and his voice 
pleasant and almost musical. 

I did not meet Wells until early in 1917. 
Like many of my first contacts with celeb- 
rities it was quite accidental. He was 
among the invited guests at the luncheon 
that the American Luncheon Club in Lon- 
don: gave just before I went to Russia. 
After the speaking I was presented to him 
and he invited me to lunch with him at the 
Reform Club a few days later. 

That luncheon began a certain epoch in 
my life in England. I never count a visit 
there complete without a visit with the 
author of Mr. Britling Sees It Through. 
Though he is human and beguiling he 
shines best without a crowd. After a 
brilliant streak of conversation I have 
known him to shut up like a clam with 
the arrival of a third person. 


August 


People wonder how Wells napp 
know so much about so many thir 
knowledge does not happen. Like 
thing else worth while in this world i 
result of hard work. Before he wro 
War in the Air, which uncannily 
one of the most significant of al] 
scientific developments, he made q 
study of aéronautics. When Lord 
cliffe organized the first air board inL 
shortly after the outbreak of the y 
appointed Wells a member. He aft 
told me that the best speech made 
first meeting of the board wags by 
who displayed a knowledge of airerg 
astounded the experts. 4 

One of the charms of Wells’ books 
he almost invariably writes about h 
Most of his novels are the autobiog: 
of his emotions. He once told me 
whole mental experience of Mr, 
was the story of his own ordeal dur 
initial period of the war. Of cours 
not lose his son, as is the case w; 
father in the book, but he did und 
the agony of mind and the doubti 
the hero of this outstanding story g 

No man in England felt the wa 
keenly than Wells or wrote about | 
courageously. When he was being j 
as a pacifist—which he was not—h 
me rather plaintively: 

“T cannot understand the Britis 
Everybody wants the war to end, ye 
a man writes constructively about p 
is labeled a pro-German and abus 
pacifist.” = 

Wells has organized his work W 
same precision that the head of a e 
tion outlines his task. He works tl 
out the forenoon and does his reyisi 
luncheon. He writes a_ delicate, 
feminine hand. It is like copper 
Everything about him is common 
practical. If chirography is an indie 
a man’s chacter Wells would be rey 
a prim and prudent person. His vi 
quite the reverse. 


Wherein Bennett and Wells . 


In conversation he is a continuou 
tainment. He leaps from theme t 
with charming ease and finished g 
know of no living author with y 
would rather talk. He illumines #1] 
commonplace subject with flashing 

Once when we had lingered | 
luncheon he suddenly pulled out hi 
and exclaimed: ‘“‘By Jove, I must 
rock the cradle!” * 

‘“What do you mean?” I asked | 

“My boys are coming by for 1 
moment, and I must take them fe 
in Kensington Gardens,” he rep 

On a portrait of himself whi 
me when I returned from Russi 
this inscription: ‘‘May the sub 
sink all differences between 
nations of the Atlantic forevermore 

I never think of Wells without 
diately thinking of his friend, Arnc 
aoe of cre men a sort 
class literary syndicate. ey ex 
other living writers in bulk of 
Hence it is a joyous experience 
them joke with each other about 1 
spective activities. 73 

I was lunching with Wells one da 
Reform Club in London when | 
came up and joined us. Wells said 
“Well, my young rival, how man; 
have you written this morning?” 

“One more than you have pro 
was Bennett’s reply. { 

Arnold Bennett is tall, rather 
with merry eyes and a fuzzy little} 
hair under his lower lip. The fi 
last thing you see about him is thi 
He talks and works fast and suf 
highly organized productive plant. 
as much a business institution as V 

There is one fundamental differ 
tween the work of Wells and I 
Wells writes about himself, while. 
interprets the lives of others. Be 
really a journalist operating in ficti 
grasp of detail and his power of re 
ing an environment down to the 
details are among his chief gifts. 
other example of glorified reportin 

Some years ago I. Zangwill, wW 
queer combination of dreamer and 
man, said to me: ‘Art is neither 
nor truth, but a revelation of each 
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my property on the first train to-morrow— 
oh, no!” 

But he finally decided to let one day 
elapse before he followed the remarkable 
girl to Michon Bay. It required super- 
human restraint, but he did it. Moreover, 
when he had reached the wind and fog- 
swept village where Fanny’s father was the 
one and only doctor, he went so far in the 
exercise of his will as to hunt up his prop- 
erty before he had called on Fanny. 

Getting directions 
from the postmaster he 
strolled along the one 
straggling street of the 
place toward the bay. 
A road deep in sand en- 
circled the half-moon of 
the bay. Fishing ves- 
sels were anchored off 
the sagging pier, a dory 
or two were tied to it. 
A deep and sleepy peace 
pervaded everything. 

As Roddy strolled he 
heard the contented 
hum of a sawmill. He 
observed at his right a 
small shipyard with two 
wooden hulls on the 
ways. A young chap 
with muscularshoulders 
under a blue-flannel 
shirt overtook him, 
driving a flivver up the 
road. He got out just 
as Roddy came along 
and walked into the 
yard. Roddy saw that 
he was tall and not un- 
pleasing in appearance. 
He had an air of au- 
thority that led Roddy 
to believe he was the 
owner of the yard. 

“T say, can you tell 
me where the old Har- 
court property is located?”’ 
Roddy called. 

The young man gave a 
start of surprise; then he 
smiled, displaying sound 
white teeth. “‘You’re pretty 
nearly standing on it. This 
yard is aslice of the Harcourt land. 
That’s the rest of it over there.” 

He pointed beyond his own lum- 
ber piles. Roddy stepped out of 
the road and gazed in the direction 
indicated. He beheld a long sweep 
of disconsolate shore. Against the 
sky line there leaned the weathered ruin of 
a small mill. Its runway had collapsed, 
sand had blown over the remains of two 
ways that at high tide would reach the water. 

“But the house—isn’t there a house?’’ 
Roddy gasped. 

His informant shook his head, looking at 
Roddy keenly. 

“Were you thinking of locating here?” 

Roddy recovered his composure. 

“Oh, no, no! Just looking things over. 
Good day!” 

He left the road a bit farther along and 
made his way through the coarse beach 
grass across his property toward the wreck 
of his mill. He began to grin. It suddenly 
struck him that the joke was on him. He 
knew now why Fanny had smiled when he 
spoke of his country estate. He sauntered 
round the mill, whistling softly. Anyhow, 
there was a gorgeous view from here. Then 
he stopped whistling. A sensation of de- 
light that was almost reverence swept him 
as he reflected that virtue really is some- 
times rewarded. For on a pile of fallen 
timbers in the shadow of the mill perched 
Fanny. 

She was swinging a foot, her knee in her 
hands, a thoughtful expression on her face 
as she gazed out across the bay toward 
the sea. 

Just for an instant, as she turned her 
face toward him at his hail, her eyes be- 
trayed a startled pleasure, but it was gone 
before he could be sure of it. She received 
him calmly, making room for him on the 
pile of timbers. 

“This doesn’t happen to be your prop- 
erty, does it?”’ she inquired. 

“So I’m told.” 

“Really? How wonderful! 
you going to do with it?” 

Roddy indifferently surveyed the mill 
and the sluiceway, now dammed with 
rubbish. 


What are 


“Must I do something with it? It looks 
a hoary wreck. What would you say it is 
good for?” 

She regarded him with astonishment. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve walked the 
length of the River Road and don’t see? 
Shall I tell you what I’d do with it?” 

“Do tell me.” He said this fervently, 
but in reality he was thinking of her vivid 
face—alive with interest, her gray eyes 
sparkling as she gazed up at the mill. 


Po ae noe we . 


“*¥t is Up to Every Man That is Alive and 
Well To-day to Produce Something for the 
Benefit of the World, Just as Much as it 

Was Up to Those Others to Fight’’ 


**1’d rebuild the mill and the ways. I’d 
put in modern machinery, after I’d bought 
some timberland. And then I’d go in for 
schooners. Some of them I’d sell and some 
of them I’d put into the freight trade. 

“Do you happen to know what freight 
rates are on lumber to South America just 
now?” 

He admitted that he did not. He wanted 
to say that he was a great deal more inter- 
ested in her than in the freight rates to 
South America, but he saw the animation 
die out of her face. 

““You’re not keen about business, are 
you?” she remarked quietly. 

“There isn’t any particular reason why 
I should be, is there?”’ 

“None at all, unless you’d rather be a 
producer than a consumer.” 

‘““What, I’d like to know,” he cried, ag- 
grieved, “‘is the objection to a good honest 
consumer?’”’ 

“Tt’s a matter of taste. 
like a producer.” 


Personally, I 
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He sat up, feeling somewhat taken aback. 
It was like smelling of a rose and having 
your nose tickled by a thorn. 

The girl leaned forward, looking out to 
the white line of surf. 

“Over there,”’ she said slowly, ‘millions 
of men have been maimed or killed, and a 
big percentage of them were producers. We 
that are left have to take their places. It is 
up to every man that is alive and well to- 
day to produce something for the benefit of 
the world, just as much as it was 
up to those others to fight. Think 
of the things that have been de- 
stroyed! It seems to me it is up 
to us to replace them. I don’t 
know how any man who thinks 
at all can fail to see that! 

**And besides, there is all the 
romance of the sea come back. 

All over the world they’re 
putting out from every 
port—new ships carrying 
new cargoes to feed and 
clothe exhausted nations, 
_ to build houses for them, to 
bring them tools to start the 
farms again. Oh, I wish 
I were aman! The world 
is tingling with opportu- 
nity. There has never been 
such a chance for areal man 
to do big things as now.” 

She came to an abrupt 
stop, coloring, as if she had 
not meant to show so much 
intensity. 

Roddy felt astonished 
and a bit alarmed. 

“Where do you get all 
your ideas? From your 
father?” 

“Poor darling dad, no! 
He abhors a hustler.’”? She 
gazed a moment in rather 
a cryptic fashion up at the 
mill. “If I get them from 
anyoneit must be from Pete 
Crashaw.” 

“Crackly name,” hemur- 
mured disdainfully. ‘Are 
you—interested in him?’’ 

‘Naturally,’ she 
admitted calmly. 
“One generally is 
' somewhat interested 
in the man one con- 
siders marrying.” 

A chill of horror be- 
numbed Roddy’s 
brain, followed at 
once by incredulity. He could 

not have heard aright. Heknew 

now that he had come to Michon 
Bay simply and solely because he 
meant to ask this girl to marry him. 
He had come innocently and happily 
because he believed she had been 
distinctly taken with him, and of 
course there was no other suitor. 
How could there be in that benighted 
neck 0’ woods? 

He felt the blood recede from his 
Ly: and he knew he must be turning 
pale. 

So he bent over and tied his shoe 
lace, mumbling in the meantime: 
““Who—who is the fortunate man?” 

“You probably saw him as you 
passed his yard,’’ she returned 
blithely. ‘Tall, tanned, awfully nice- 
looking.”’ 

Roddy shut his eyes with a sensation of 
actual physical pain. Not that flannel- 
shirted laborer? It simply couldn’t be! 

“You mustn’t judge Mr. Crashaw by ex- 
ternals,’”’ she was saying demurely. ‘‘He’s 
tremendously alive. He’s going to get 
somewhere, believe me! Why, he had 
nothing to start with, no one to help him— 
and now he owns that yard and timberland 
round Durant Lake. He’ll launch two 
schooners this autumn, another in the 
spring.” 

But Roddy heard no more. The light 
had gone out of the day for him. He wanted 
nothing but to be alone—to bind up his 
wounds. He had sense enough to know 
she was looking at him questioningly, so he 
shook hands with her groggily, said some- 
thing about the next boat to Boston and 
stumbled back to the road. 

After he had consulted a time-table he 
found that he could not get a boat until 
next morning. By this time his anguish 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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ay do any one of a thousand 
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hard and too lacking in sentiment. But, 
don’t you see, all these years, watching my 
mother and father, I’ve been thinking. 
The man I marry I must admire and re- 
spect immensely all the time and more and 
more, or in the end he will lose me, and 
neither one of us will get any happiness 
together.” 

She looked at Roddy imploringly, as if 
begging him not to let her hurt him too 
much. And he gazed back at her hag- 
gardly, trying not to show the despair that 
made his heart a thing of lead. For he 
knew that she was right. She was tre- 
mendously spirited, eager and ambitious. 
And he was—well, he had never felt so 
utterly devoid of self-esteem as he felt in 
that moment. 

“‘Tsuppose Crashaw’’—thewordsdragged 
themselves out in spite of him—‘‘I suppose 
he measures up to your ideal?”’ 

“Tn a way he does,’”’ she admitted can- 
didly. ‘“‘He hasn’t your charm of course— 
you are nice, you know—but there are a 
number of small things I could teach him.”’ 

This was one turn of the screw too much 
for Roddy. He took her hand, told her 
hoarsely that he would never forget her and 
he would remove himself from her sight 
by the morning train. With dragging feet 
he escorted her back to her house door. 
As they left his property they both, as by 
one impulse, looked back at the ruins of the 
mill that had once been some man’s dream. 
Roddy hated it fiercely. But above all he 
hated in this black moment his grand- 
fathers—all those indefatigable money- 
makers who had pawed the ground so 
strenuously that they had left him, the last 
of the Haskins, neither desire nor power, 
neither incentive nor necessity—only the 
deadly boon of an ideal income. 

What Fanny was thinking was not ex- 
actly apparent. But if Roddy had not 
been too steeped in his own misery to ob- 
serve her he would have seen that as she 
gazed her eyes suddenly swam with tears 
which she wiped away with a savage dab 
of her handkerchief. 

He had two hours next morning before 
the Yarmouth train would bear him away 
to the Boston boat. These two hours were 
the most fateful of his life. For, walking 
along the River Road in order to pass the 
leaden moments, he was overtaken by 
Peter Crashaw. The two looked at each 
other; the one warily, the other with in- 
tense distaste in his haggard gaze. 

“By the way, Mr. Haskin,” said Cra- 
shaw as they stepped along together to- 
ward Crashaw’s cheerful sawmill, “I was 
thinking it over last night and it occurred 
to me that maybe you’d like to get that 
strip of land next to mine off your hands. 
I may want to branch out a bit later on. 
It’s no particular value to you anyway, I 
suppose. Come on into my office, won’t 
you, and we'll talk it over?” 

Roddy at that moment would have wel- 
comed any diversion. So he turned in at 
the gate of Crashaw’s yard. They walked 
between piles of sawed lumber toward a 
small green shack which was labeled Office. 
It was a fine morning and the place hummed 
with orderly activity. There was a pleasant 
and pungent smell in the air, of chips and 
tar. On the ways one schooner was being 
planked up and another was having her 
masts stepped. 

‘‘Shapely little model I’ve got there,’’ 
said Crashaw. 

He seemed to Roddy’s sick vision nau- 
seatingly complacent as he leaned against 
the doorframe of his office regarding his 
plant. There was something about him 
that made Roddy feel the way an afflicted 
man feels when someone hits his new boil. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” snarled Roddy, 
harking back. ‘I don’t know about that 
land being of no use to me. I’m considering 
doing something with that property that 
may make you fellows sit up a bit.” 

“Not going into the shipbuilding busi- 
ness yourself, are you?” 

“T may—and again I may not.”’ Roddy 
smiled knowingly. “I’ve been approached 
by several South American firms lately— 
alluring propositions, y know. But whether 
my old yard isn’t too limited I haven’t 
decided.” 

And he was thinking what a liar he was, 
and noting, with a sensation of enjoyment 
he had never expected to feel again, a faint 
uneasiness creeping into Crashaw’s face. 
And at the same time he was thinking that 
he was in love—terribly and unquenchably 
in love—and his girl found him wanting. 
And with these thoughts in his mind, there 
was in his nostrils the titillating fragrance 
of spruce chips and tar. It crept up his 
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nostrils to his brain. It seemed to unlock 
cells sealed since he was born. It set in 
motion atavistic excitements, unused re- 
flexes. His Yankee blue eyes began to 
burn; his chin stuck out as he stared at 
the two hulls swarming with industrious 
workers. His grandfather would have been 
astonished could he have seen him then. 
For he distinctly resembled, just for a 
flash, his great ancestor, Elias. 

_ It was about half an hour later that an 
impatient ringing at her doorbell brought 
Fanny to the door. Roddy stood on the 
threshold. 

“Want to see you a minute—alone.” 

He was a trifle out of breath, and looked 
at his watch even as Fanny led the way 
into the living room. 

It did not apparently occur to either of 
them to sit, with this feverish something 
in the air. 

“Look here!” he cried. ‘Is there any- 
thing about me that you could—could love 
if I were a hustler like Crashaw? I mean, 
if he and I were lined up and each of us 
had achieved exactly the same thing, which 
of us would you marry?” 

“Oh! I can’t answer that!’ 

“Then I’ll put it another way: If I beat 
Crashaw at his own game would I stand as 
good a chance as he does?”’ 

Her eyes began to shine deeply and 
mysteriously. ‘‘Perhaps you—would.” 

““Can’t you say you’re sure?”’ 

“No, there’s nothing sure about it. I 
like Peter so very much.” 

“Well,’’ he sighed, looked at his watch 
again and moved toward the door. ‘‘I’ll 
have to go ahead on that much.” 

She looked alarmed, as many a woman 
does when she has started something, 

“What are you going to do?” 

‘‘T’m going to build schooners,” he cried. 
“Better—bigger schooners than Crashaw 
does. I’m going to sell them for bigger 
profits. I’m going to put the Haskin 
schooners in every port. I’m going to 
become the Schooner King.” 

“My poor boy!”’ She looked frightened. 
‘Don’t do it! You’ve had no experience. 
It’s a risky business really! Lots of men 
have lost money at it. It takes more 
capital than you realize. Please don’t go 
plunging in 

‘I’m not a Haskin for nothing!”’ Roddy 
cried dramatically. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ Then she smiled her Eve 
smile. “‘You’ll remember, won’t you, that 
I tried to stop you? Whatever happens, 
you won’t blame me, will you?” 

But Roddy was hastening toward the 
door. She heard him murmur ‘The 
Schooner King!”’ as if the sound intoxicated 
him, and he was gone. 
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E JOURNEYED as fast as he could 

toSalem. His grandfather sat waiting 
for dinner in the immense lonely parlor in 
front of the beautiful Mackintyre fireplace. 
And he told him that he was going to build 
schooners. He did not describe himself as 
the future Schooner King, for his grand- 
father was not so stimulating as Fanny, 
but he set forth modestly his new ambition. 
It developed early in his monologue that 
grandfather was to furnish the capital. 

In the old man’s sharp blue eyes there 
had been—just at first—a flare-up of hope 
as Roddy began, but it gave way presently 
to a sardonic gleam. 

“Know anything about building schoon- 
ers?”’ he inquired. 

“No, but my idea is to get a first-class 
man who does.” 

“Know what it costs to build these 
schooners you mention?”’ 

“No, but 2. 

‘‘Know anything about tonnage? Know 
what schooners are selling for now? Know 
how to sell a schooner? Know anything 
about labor conditions up there? About 
insurance rates? Would you build for 
English Lloyds or American? Know the 
difference between ’em? Eh? No? Well, 
when you know something about what 
you're talking about come back and I'll 
discuss it with you.” 

Next day, after Roddy had got over 
feeling hurt, he admitted that there were 
a number of little things on the way to 
being the Schooner King about which he 
knew nothing. i 

He thought quite hard for two days. 
Then he strolled over to the Tech Club and 
came away with an introduction to a 
former member who was now building 
wooden ships for the Government. From 
this man he got the name of a contractor 
who had been graduated from his father’s 
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shipyard some years before and then had 
gone into the general contracting business. 
But the war had slowed up the general con- 
tracting business and MacTavish was not 
averse to considering something else. He 
looked Roddy over with noncommittal 
Scotch eyes. But he was willing to go up 
to Nova Scotia to look over the ground. 
In the meantime Roddy was to get to- 
gether his capital and give the brokers’ 
offices the once-over. 

As soon as he had seen MacTavish off, 
Roddy went the rounds of the Boston and 
New York brokers. What he learned in 
their offices inflated his spirits rapidly. 
With rumors of an armistice in the air 
anything from a barge to a liner was selling 
like hot cakes. With his own ears he heard 
a buyer from Norway bidding against an 
anxious Australian for an ancient craft 
that had long since been consigned to its 
last barnacled resting place in Seattle 
Harbor. He took the Norwegian aside and 
asked him what he would pay for nice new 
schooners, delivered on the Atlantic Coast 
and passed by the English Lloyds? What 
the man from Norway said sent Roddy 
out of the office prancing. It was going to 
be so darned easy to make money that he 
almost felt that Fanny had set her standard 
too low. Money! Well, he guessed he 
wasn’t a Haskin for nothing! 

MacTavish came back bristling with 
figures. He allowed that if Roddy could 
raise the capital he might take the enter- 
prise in charge. 

“Just watch me!”’ Roddy sang. “I’ve 
got a few facts now in my fist that will make 
grandfather sit up!” 

But after listening for half an hour to 
Roddy’s lyrical figures grandfather refused 
flatly to capitalize the Elias Haskin Ship- 
building Company. He said he was preju- 
diced against a penniless old age. But he 
said he was perfectly willing to advise 
Roddy to the best of his ability. He sug- 
gested that Roddy divide the schooner into 
the usual sixty parts and sell shares. 

“You’ve got a swarm of friends,’’ he 
added. ‘‘You’ve done nothing but gather 
in friends for years. No doubt they’ll all 
be delighted to go in with you.” 

“‘Of course they will, but I wanted to 
give you first chance, sir.”’ 

“Thank ye! Tell you what I'll do, 
Roddy: I’ll match whatever you raise in 
the next two weeks.’’ Grandfather’s smile 
said that this was a joke. 

“Two weeks!’”? smiled Roddy. “It’s a 
cinch, grandfather.” 

Somewhat less than two weeks later he 
stood at a certain corner of downtown 
New York. It was luncheon time and 
human beings packed the cafions from 
curb to curb. But Roddy watched them 
with a mournful conviction that he was 
quite alone in the world. He had always 
had a comfortable feeling that alot of peo- 
ple liked him. Certainly a large number 
of men had dined him, shared their clubs 
with him, spent week-ends in the nice old 
house in Boston and ridden in the blue 
speedster. But now when he had some- 
thing good to offer them, now when for the 
first time he talked business to them, he 
found that they regarded him with the 
glassy eyes of business men. Some of them 
were tied up; some refused to take him 
seriously; one who took friendship earn- 
estly would not invest but would consider 
making him a small loan. And they had 
all inquired how his grandfather stood on 
the proposition. 

“They haven’t stood the test,”” thought 
Roddy bitterly with a sense of drama. 

He went back to Boston. No one be- 
lieved in him; he wasn’t so awfully sure he 
believed in himself. He looked unhappily 
at a snapshot of Fanny he had pilfered. 
She had now retreated to a distance of ten 
thousand miles. 

That night—or rather toward morning— 
he sat up suddenly in bed and smote his 
fist into his palm. A way out had occurred 
to him after sleepless hours. But what a 
way! Like selling a pound of his own flesh. 
He got out of bed and began padding up 
and down his bedroom. He went down- 
stairs and did the same in the fine old 
parlor. His heart dropped to zero. The 
bulldog padded behind him, eying him 
uneasily. They both loved this house. It 
stood for care-free bachelordom, for dolce 
far niente. 

But as Roddy paced in dismay of heart 
there was the pungency of spruce chips 
and tar in his nostrils. And in his brain 
there was an unbearable itch. He wanted 
to build schooners. He wanted to build 
schooners just as much as he wanted to 
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marry the only girl. He had never imag- 
ined that he could want any,two_things so 
fiercely. 

A few days later he spread before his 
grandfather a good-sized check. The old 
gentleman looked at it as if it were some- 
thing with a sting. 

‘“Where’d you get this?’’ he demanded. 

A glitter slid into Roddy’s eye. 

“You know I came by it honestly, sir!” 

At his tone his grandfather looked up 
quickly. 

r » pour friends didn’t come across, I’ll 
et!” 

“No,” said Roddy shortly. “ Mortgaged 
my house and sold my car. Don’t care to 
talk about it. You said you’d match this. 
Do you or don’t you?” 

“‘T guess my word is still good.” 

The old gentleman’s tone was tart. But 
as his grandson left the room he gazed 
after him with the faintest glimmer of 
hopefulness in his eyes. 

Roddy’s spirits now flew skyward again. 
He had what looked to him like a large 
check, and it was now necessary for him to 
accompany MacTavish to Michon Bay to 
start things going. And Fanny received 
him with a startled admiration that went 
to his head. But she still refused to wear 
his ring. She said he had only started. He 
refused to be dashed by her incredulity, 
for MacTavish allowed himself a most 
unnatural amount of optimism. He liked 
the lay of the shipyard and the quality of 
the timberland they were able to buy. He 
reckoned that they’d turn out the first 
schooner in about seven months, and after 
that they’d drop into the water like ripe 
plums. And Roddy, recalling what he had 
heard in the brokers’ offices, breathed in 
and walked through a gold-tinged air. He 
refused to be dragged away into the woods 
to locate their lumber camp, however, and 
after a couple of weeks MacTavish hinted 
that if Roddy was attending the financial 
end his place was in New York or Boston. 
So Roddy reluctantly tore himself away. 

He went down to Salem to give his 
grandfather a glowing account of the start- 
off. His grandfather said nothing. 

It seemed to him that he had scarcely re- 
turned to Boston when he received a long- 
distance telephone call from MacTavish, 
who informed him that a large pay roll was 
due on Saturday and he must have funds 
atonce. Roddy, severely jolted, feverishly 
inquired what had become of the money he 
had deposited in a Halifax bank. 

“Say, d’you think we can _ install 
machinery and build a camp and buy 
timberland for love?’ MacTavish roared 
over the wire. ‘‘I’ve sent you statements, 
haven’t I?. I told you this first schooner is 
going to eat up money—only you didn’t 
appear to be listening.” 

This was sadly true. Roddy had been 
suspended somewhere in a rosy. mist far 
above harassing facts during the past few 
weeks. Now, however, he was rudely 
awakened by an impending pay roll. He 
hated to do it, but that afternoon he ran 
down to Salem. 

Then he came away again. His grand- 
father said Roddy had got into this thing 
against his advice, now he could get out of 
it. In a weak moment he had helped the 
folly along, but he was through. Then 
Roddy, hating it even more, went to the 
friend who had offered a loan. The loan 
proved so small that it could not be 
stretched over the pay roll, but Roddy’s 
quarterly allowance happening along just 
then met the deficit. Roddy felt like a 
swimmer who drags himself from a hungry 
sea onto a rock that barks his shins and 
gazes pantingly at the far-distant shore. 
He still had a goodish stretch of swimming 
to do. He wired for photographs of the 
schooner in progress. 

In due time he received them. There 
were some quite nice snapshots of the 
rebuilt mill and the machinery being in- 
stalled. Also, there was a picture of one of 
the ways from which there stuck up some- 
thing like the half of a wishbone. This 
lonely object was the keel of the schooner. 

Roddy regarded this picture for some 
time in painful thought. Three months 
and all the money he could rake and scrape 
had gone into that pitiful splinter. It was 
indeed food for pondering. Roddy took 
the snapshots to the brokers, with whom 
he was now quite familiar. He showed 
them as alluringly as he could the photo- 
graph of the embryo good ship Fanny. 
But it soon became plain to him that they 
were not struggling with one another to 
lend money on a keel. They told him to 
come back again when the planks were on. 


Even hungry Norway said the same thing. 
It struck Roddy then that that lonely keel 
was like some heathen god to whom he was 
going to be forced to make sacrifice of his 
lifeblood. 

How in time was he going to get the 
money to put ribs to that keel, to plank it, 
calk it, paint it, raise masts above it and 
ultimately push it into the water? 

Or should he try? Having started some- 
thing he couldn’t handle would it not be 
better to give up now before he got himself 
further involved? He asked himself these 
questions as he walked the twisting streets 
of Boston late at night. It was a moment 
as black as the night. As he walked he 
wallowed in self-distrust and self-disgust. 
Also he thought of Fanny, of her clear 
straight gaze, of her dear smile that would 
sometime belong to another man. And he 
thought of his mill—rebuilt, purring in the 
pale Nova Scotia sunlight, the sound of 
hammers and saws, the titillating odors 
of spruce chips and tar. All that, too, would 
belong to another man. 

Coming out of his dismal meditations 
for an instant he saw that his feet had car- 
ried him into Atlantic Avenue, and there, 
looking up solidly against the night sky, 
was the warehouse of Haskin & Son. 
Leaning in a dark doorway opposite he 
looked up at the building. For the first 
time he seemed to see all those dead Has- 
kins tramping persistently to business, 
solid, successful men, and back of them all 
the mighty Elias setting sail for far ports, 
coming back with rich cargoes. He ached 
with a new sense of the responsibilities 
they had carried. It wasn’t easy after all 
to get where they had got. He thought 
with amazement of their courage and per- 
sistence. And on the heels of this thought 
something stiffened within him. If he 
went to smash now he would be letting 
them down frightfully, all those dead 
Haskins—and most especially his grand- 
father. 

“Oh, I can’t do it!” he groaned. ‘‘Too 
rotten, a thing like that! The first of the 
family to fail!” 

He stood in that doorway for a long 
time, thinking desperately. Then he 
emerged, walked rapidly to the corner, 
dived into a narrow lane and stopped at a 
door over which swung three golden balls. 
Here dwelt the Rabbit, otherwise Mr. 
Rabinowich, known to him and to hun- 
dreds like him since his Technology days. 
No one would have guessed from his modest 
nest that the Rabbit had it lined with gold, 
but such was the case. 

“Rabbit,” thought Roddy, “you don’t 
know that you’re about to be offered a 
lien on a human existence, but you are. 
Hurry up, you old fossil, I want to get the 
thing over with.” 

It was a few days later that he appeared 
to MacTavish in the superintendent’s 
shack back of the mill. An air-tight stove 
was roaring at one end of the shack and 
MacTavish was roaring at the other with 
a telephone receiver at his ear. He dropped 
the receiver on the hook as Roddy pushed 
open the door. 

“Great mackerel, but I’m glad to see 
you!” he cried. ‘‘We pay off to-morrow, 
and there’s an invoice of provisions for the 
camp to be paid for. Have you brought 
some money?”’ 

“Sure! In the bank. Twenty thousand.” 

“Well that’ll help some,” sighed Mac- 
Tavish. 

“Tt will have to, my boy. In fact, it will 
have to go a long long way. It’s my last 
ante—absolutely.” 

MacTavish stared. 

“What do you mean—your last? I 
thought you had capital to swing this 
thing. At any rate, I thought your grand- 
father v 

“T never told you my grandfather was 
coming in.” 

“Well, isn’t he?” 

Roddy’s face stiffened. 

“No, he isn’t,” he said briefly. ‘I’m 
running this show alone. I’ve got enough 
to get the schooner along to where I can 
raise the rest on a mortgage.” ° 

But at the word mortgage MacTavish 
ceased to listen. His face went purple and 
he clawed the air. He was working for his 
commission on profits and he saw this 
commission shrinking. It was one thing to 
build schooners with real capital behind 
them, and quite another to build from 
hand to mouth as Roddy proposed. He 
had about as much faith in Roddy as a 
financier and shipbuilder as he’d have in 
one of his lumberjacks. Less in fact! And 
he told Roddy so, fluently and frankly. 


The air of the shack quivered w. 
some truths and with anger, 
listened. And slowly something 
boil within him; he listened gon 
and then he spoke. A 
Three minutes later he was ali. 
shack. He stared out of the yj, 
lips pressed together, his hands 
shaking in his pockets. He ky 
had now leaped at one boun 
highest possible peak of folly, 
charged his superintendent, | 
to finish the schooner himse 
How long he stood there he d 
What roused him from the cont 
of his own predicament was aq 
scarlet-and-blue Mackinaw coat 
the shore near the rock he alway 
of as Fanny’s lookout. For an j 
hesitated. His impulse was no 
communion with any human bei 
instant. But almost at once he t} 
his shoulders. 
“She might as well know the 
now,” he muttered. 
As he came round into the } 
rock Fanny gave an exclamatio 


prise. a 
“Oh! I didn’t know you yw 
Why, what is the matter? j 
queer.” a 
queer,” he smiled 
“Moreover, I’m a darn fool. Ith 
tell you now so you can begin tog 
“How you talk!” She smile 
leaning back against the rock, “ 
me all about it—from the beginni 
“‘There’s little to tell, but I: 
like to tell you that little. It wil 
drive the situation in, anyway, Ir 
place I’ve rushed into somethin 
crazy fool would have undertak 
this is where I find myself: I owe 
I owe my grandfather, I’ve mort 
house to the limit ——” 
4 Oh, Roddy! Not your house: 
0 ” 


“Yes! Had to. Sold my cart 
day before yesterday I mortgage 
come.” 

“Roddy! How could you do t! 

“Easy enough. Fellow name 
Lent me twenty thousand. I in 
life in his favor so he won’t be 
shuffle off. And he gets my inco 
annually until I pay back th 
thou. Easy as that!” ; 

In her face consternation strug 
a sort of pitying admiration. — 

“Why, why did you do any 
reckless?” 

“‘Because I had to finish up tha 
schooner!” 

She stared at him. Her lips we 
her eyes were beginning to flame. 

“You want to finish it, Roddy 

“Of course! I’ve started the dé 
Maybe I was a fool to discha 
Tavish right now ——” ¥ 

“What! You haven’t!” 

Roddy grinned. ; 

““D’you know, I kind of like tl 
of it, now I’ve got over the shock. 
his salary anyhow, and as long as 
any income a-coming in, a job 
convenient. Of course what I dc 
about the job is considerable, but 
a question of sink or swim I gue 
I'll kick out.” ? 

“Do you mean that you are 
stay up here yourself and do Ma 
work? Do you realize that meé 
part of the time at the camp? 
know what a camp is like? Coarse 
fleas and cold and discomfort! / 
men find out you don’t know 
they’ll despise you; you won’t | 
handle them. Have you figure 
that?” 

He nodded. Her eyes searche 
keenly. ; 

“Roddy, are you doing this” 
she cried. o 

He looked distinctly taken at 
reddened and tried to avoid her 
she had stepped so near to hin 
could not. . a 

‘Roddy, are you?” she insiste 

“No, I’m not,” he blurted des 
“I’m doing it because I want 
schooners!” a 

And then the amazing girl 
laughed triumphantly. He saw 
become full of a soft fire, her lij 
with pride. She gave a cry that. 
telligible to him. It sounded li 
Roddy, that’s all I wanted!” 

But he was never quite sure, f 
as she said it she had run round 

(Concluded on Page 120 
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“Everything that occurs in business is 
governed by laws and principles, and an 
institution equipped to find these principles 
and pass them along is rendering a distinct 
' service.” —J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


“T look upon instruction by mail as one 
of the most wonderful and phenomenal de- 
velopments of this age.” 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

“The work done by correspondence is 
ever better than that done in the class- 
room.’—DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER, 

Late President, U. of C. 


“You in this school are facilitating that 
which we cherish as the great boon of 


democracy — that is, equality of opportu- 
nity.” —WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


“The man who puts $10,000 addi- 
tional capital into an established busi- 
ness is pretty certain of increased 
returns; and in the same way, the 
man who puts additional capital into 
his brain—information, well-directed 
thought and study of possibilities— 
will as surely, yes, more surely, get 
increased returns. There is no capital 
and no increase of capital safer and 


surer than that.”’ 
—MARSHALL FIELD 
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TRAININ 
OPENSA DOOR TO OPPORTUNITY 


You Can Soon Own Something 


| Valued at $100,000 


\ 
ow that hundreds of ambitious people of 
ujligence and moderate income, in 300 to 
f eir spare time, have increased their personal 
‘0,000 to $100,000? 
; ou think one must possess farms, mines, 
other forms of property to rate himself 
ll-to-do. Have you ever figured a capi- 
your earning power on a basis of six per 
nim? How many shares with a par value 
sIcould you issue upon yourself? What are 
tion tha assets? 


oition that pays dividends of $500,000 to 
after yearis usually capitalized at $10,000,000, 

ties and stocks find a ready market among 
“ors. Likewise if you can command an 
$00 per annum you may rightfully claim a 


ivization’”’ of $100,000. Are you a $100,000. 


yt own a $100,000 brain plant? 
\hat LaSalle Training Did 


cfour hundred hours of LaSalle training is 
ie it took an $18-a-week office man to make 
)z business proposition worth nearly $150,00 
|siness standing and income. Approximately 
/ per annum is the annual return he is now 
investment. Do you know of anything that 
@< in one year nearly seventy-two times what 
rut into a proposition? The dividends this 
vaying to himself in increased earnings are 
tan annual return of 5 per cent on $144,000. 
h sum by the number of hours he gave to 
ie, more to business the time so given 
) of $360 an hour. What can you do in your 
tit will net you an hourly profit equal to this? 


lace of Business Training 


iid States Bureau of Education tells us that 
10 illiterates in this country were able merely 
(write, their productive capacity would in- 
/2r annum per capita—$1,250,000,000, a sum 
to the first Liberty Loan. Yet hundreds of 
ed men have actually increased their annual 
[city from $1,000 to $5,000 or more. The 
I specialized education is the safest, soundest, 
de investment the man of moderate means 
er. As the late Marshall Field wisely said: 
capital and no increase of capital safer and 
mat.” It is buying income insurance at a 
orice, 


n Years’ Promotion in One 

{hat LaSalle training has brought to thou- 
nembers. Scarcely a mail that does not tell 
sho has doubled, trebled, or quadrupled his 
't or advanced his business and social stand- 
on agent in a small Oklahoma town writes 


‘ 
3 


; 4 


that he has become a lawyer and risen to an important 
public office; a plodding bookkeeper reports that he has 
become a Certified Public Accountant, an Auditor or a 
Cost Accountant; a freight checker on an ocean dock tells 
that he has risen to a managership with a big transporta- 
tion company; a ledger clerk has pushed himself up to an 
officership in a bank; an accountant to an executive with 
a $70,000 income; etc. 

These are uncommon successes, made possible to 
ambitious men and women who have sought the practical 
aid of LaSalle in gaining personal advancement. But 
their material enrichment is not the only profit they 
received from LaSalle training. Consider also the mental 
enrichment, the broader vision, the keener intelligence, 
the finer and better judgment, and the capacity for better 
citizenship. These intrinsic values far transcend the money 
rewards of any education. 


LaSalle Trained Men with Large 
Corporations 
The practical value of LaSalle training has been tested 


by men holding responsible positions in practically every 
large corporation in this country. There are 364 LaSalle 


.trained men who are doing their own thinking in the 


ARMOUR plants today. THE STANDARD OIL CO. 
employs 390 men who are increasing their earning power 
thru LaSalle help. There are 2102 LaSalle trained men 
in the PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD employ—309 in 
the UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATIONS. In 
big corporations and small institutions—villages and 
cities—all over America, men are turning ambition into 
money by utilizing the short cuts which LaSalle training 
offers. Can you afford to stand still? Among the nu- 
merous companies employing 50 to 100 or more men 
whose advancement we have aided are the following: 
Western Electric Company, International Harvester 
Company, B. F. Goodrich Company, and many others, 


including all the large railroad companies in the United 
States—more than 900 with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Train Anywhere by Mail 


A few hundred hours of spare time coaching by mail 
under the personal direction of LaSalle experts have been 
sufficient to increase the earning power of thousands of 
men from 100 to 600 per cent. Advancement is not a 
difficult problem for anyone who will avail himself of the 
abundant facilities and privileges afforded members of 
LaSalle Extension University. We have an organization 
of 800 people, financial resources in excess of $3,000,000 
and representatives in all the leading cities of America. 
Our sole reason for existence is a sincere purpose to help 
men who earnestly desire to begin at once the achievement 
of worthwhile progress. This purpose and our ability to 
do the things we are organized and equipped to do are 
pe up by a record of more than ten years of successful 
effort. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


If you are really ambitious to place yourself in a 
position of higher executive responsibilities, without sacri- 
ficing the best part of your life in waiting for bigger oppor- 
tunities, write us fully and freely as to the kind of position 
it is your ambition to fill. We will advise you promptly 
how our training and service may be of advantage in 
solving your personal problem of advancement. 

Mark and mail the coupon below, indicating the kind 
of position for which you would like to qualify. We will 
send full particulars, also a complimentary copy of ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—the book that has been an 
inspiration to more than 160,000 ambitious men. You too 
will find it a most interesting and profitable book. Send 
for your copy now. Use the coupon below. 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


‘‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Send me free ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars regarding 
course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


| Dept. 871-R 


Chicago, IIl. 


Oo HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positionsas Auditors, 
Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 


countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for posi- 
tions as House Correspondents, 
Supervisors of Correspondence, 
MailSales Directors, Correspond- 
ence Critics, Letter Executives; 
and in the handling of all special 
correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.) in 
which expert letter-writing ability 
is required. 


Name 


fa] BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 

Training for Official, Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions in 
Business. 


LAW: 

Training for admission to Bar and 
Executive Business positions re- 
quiring legally trained men. De- 
gree of LL.B. conferred. 


[a PANEING AND FINANCE: 

Training for executive positions 
in Banks and Financial Institu- 
tions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 


Address 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
AND RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, 
Traffic Experts, etc. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Business 
Correspondents, Business Litera- 
ture and Copy Writers. 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING: Training in the art 
of forceful, effective speech— 
Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians,Clubmen,etc. 


Present Position 


: 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 
and disappeared. But in passing she had 
kissed him—the lightest, most fragrant, 
most admiring kiss! 


It was seven months later that Jeremiah 
Haskin sat in the white-wainscoted drawing- 
room in front of the Mackintyre fireplace 
with his legs wrapped in the Paisley shawl. 
For though it was a delightful spring day 
Jeremiah’s ancient enemy, rheumatism, 
was upon him. He hated to have his legs 
wrapped in a shawl, and, moreover, he was 
irritated by certain facts that were being re- 
ported to him by a well-weathered, salty- 
looking man of about fifty in the dark-blue 
clothes of a sea captain. 

“Yes, sir, while I was waitin’ for my 
freight,” the captain was saying, “I hung 
round Michon Bay quite a consid’able lot. 
I done just as you told me—didn’t let on 
I’d ever seen you er ever heard o’ young 
Mr. Haskin before. I was up there to buy 
a schooner, I lets on. And, by Henry, I 
almost had to buy one to get away from 
a fellow named Crashaw! I could ’a’ 
bought two from him at our price. But I 
couldn’t make no impression on young 
Haskin at all. When I first went up there, 
five er six weeks ago, I done just as you said. 
I offered to advance the money to finish 
her up if he’d make a price to me when she 
was done of sixty thousand. He seemed 
to think that was a joke. Said his price 
was seventy-five.” 

Roddy’s grandfather gave a snort of 
disgust. 

“Did you tell him the bottom fell out 
of the market when the English lowered 
their freight rates?” 

“Sure I told him that—second visit I 
made. He said he knew that. Thought he 
looked a leetle mite as if he might take my 
offer that day, but next morning he was as 
cocky as ever. He said he guessed so long 
as he had inched her along as far as he had 
that he’d hold onto her a leetle longer.” 

“Young idiot! I was giving him a chance 
to crawl out with a whole skin, if he’d only 
known enough to take it. Of course he’d 
have been a bit pinched, for sixty thousand 
was pretty low.” 

His eyes met the eyes of the captain and 
they both grinned. 

“Tf he’d taken it,’’ Jeremiah added 
grimly, ‘“‘I’d have thought him a fool.” 

“Sure, so would I!’’ admitted the cap- 
tain candidly. 

“Well, he didn’t.’ And now with prices 
wabbling the way they are he’ll have to 
hold that schooner a long time to get his 
seventy-five. She’ll eat her head off while 
he’s doing it. A child could beat him at 
business.” 

“T dunno, I dunno,’ Captain Bunce 
allowed cautiously. ‘‘I watched him pretty 
close, went up to the logging camp, hung 
round the yard and what I seen made me 
think mebbe he ain’t so helpless as you 
give out. But what got me guessin’ was 
how he raised the money to paint her and 
rig her. From what you told me and what 
I nosed round and found out fer myself, I 
cal’lated he had just about come to the end 
of his funds when he’d got her planked and 
decked. But, by Henry! Second time I 
went up there she was walkin’ right along, 
paint goin’ on in good shape, riggers comin’ 
on the next week—an’ you can’t do that 
without money these days.” 

Roddy’s grandfather reached round be- 
hind him, opened the drawer of the high- 
boy that stood at the left of the fireplace 
and took out a newspaper clipping. He 
handed it to the captain with a twitch of 
his nose. 

“That’s how he did it,’’ he grunted. 

Captain Bunce took it and slowly di- 
gested the essentials of the clipping, which 
were to the effect that at a certain aristo- 
cratic auction room in Boston there had 
taken place some time before a sale of 
genuine Colonial antiques, silver and 
pictures from the home of the late Hepsibah 
Haskin, now owned by her great-nephew, 
Rodman Haskin. The clipping went into 
detailed length about the artistic and 
monetary value of the articles offered for 
sale, but Captain Bunce was not interested 
in these remarks. He looked over his 
spectacles, which he had donned to read 
the article, at Jeremiah with a certain 
amount of sympathy in his eyes. 

“Well, now, that was kind of too bad,” 
he said. 

“Unnecessary, quite unnecessary,”’ Jere- 
miah sighed. ‘“‘However, I must do him 
the justice to say that I told him last fall 
that I was through. He has never con- 
sulted me since. In fact, I haven’t seen 
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him since. You—you say’’—he seemed 
to have some difficulty in getting this 
question out—‘‘he is taking hold pretty 
good up there?” 

When he had asked this question it was 
impossible for him to conceal the hungry 
eagerness in his eyes. He leaned forward, 
his hands gripping the arms of his chair. 

Captain Bunce took off his spectacles 
and his face brightened. 

“Say, he’s doin’ fine! His camp, his 
mill and his yard are all shipshape, workin’ 
smooth as silk. They tell me he had kind 
of hard sleddin’ when he first went up 
there—winter comin’ on and the camp to 
get into shape. But he put on his old 
clothes and he went into the woods, and, 
by Henry! He lived there, et with the men 
and all! 

“First off they didn’t take to the idear 
much, but I hear they like him now. I was 
talkin’ with his foreman and he told me 
they made a record run of logs last winter. 
The mill men told me the’ wasn’t a yard 
on the bay doin’ any faster or better work. 
I heard his schooners are passed by English 
Lloyds.” 

“Not English Lloyds?” 

“Sure! He’s got a right to be sort of 
perky about them.” 

“Them? What do you mean?: He 
hasn’t started another?” 

“Another? Two more!” 

Jeremiah lay back in his chair. There 
was a strange mingling of alarm, wonder 
and unwilling admiration in his face. ‘‘The 
young fool! Where in the name of the 
Lord, Bunce, do you suppose he is getting 
the money?” 

“Blessed if I know, sir, unless he’s got 
credit somewhere.” 

‘Credit? You’re crazy! Who’d extend 
him credit? He hasn’t a splinter of secu- 
rity. Why, I tell you, he started this thing 
with nothing. I’ve been waiting all winter 
for the crash. He’ll come back, yet, with 
his tail between his legs—he’s bound to. 
Credit? Bosh!” 

A long time after Captain Bunce had 
gone swinging down the street Jeremiah 
sat in the silent parlor with the portrait of 
Elias looking down at him. Now and then 
he twitched angrily at the Paisley shawl, 
and again he sighed as the silence of the 
house pressed in upon him. It had been a 
lonely- winter for .Jeremiah, even when he 
was able to make the daily trip to Boston 
to look after his affairs. He would not 
have owned it to himself, but he had missed 
Roddy strangely. He recognized for the 
first time since Roddy had left him what a 
background of hope the boy had woven 
into his life. Always there had been the 
thought that some day, when Roddy had 
waked up, he would hand over his affairs 
to him, sit back to direct and enjoy while 
Roddy carried on the name to fresh suc- 
cesses. He had had this dream tucked into 
the back of his life ever since Roddy was 
born. But he had relinquished it when 
Roddy ran amuck with schooners. Just 
at first there had been a faint hopefulness 
that perhaps this was where Roddy woke; 
but from all the reports he had gleaned he 
came to the conclusion that events were 
merely showing up Roddy’s fantastic im- 
practicableness. 

He sat there while the shadows gathered 
in the far corners of the room. The elderly 
spinster who had been his cook for eighteen 
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years came in to ask what he could eat for 
supper. She crossed to a window to put 
straight a curtain, and then she gave a 
gasp of surprise: 

“My land, Mr. Haskin! Here’s Mr. 
Roddy coming, and a girl with him.” 

A girl! The old man gave a groan of 
dismay. He grasped the significance of 
the girl even before Roddy came in, smiling 
a trifle self-consciously, leading his com- 
panion by the hand. But Roddy did not 
lack for boldness. He put the girl’s hand 
into the unwilling hand of the old man. 

“Grandfather, this is my partner and 
my wife!” he said. 

It was rather an awful moment. No 
one, not even himself, knew whether grand- 
father was going to explode or not. But 
Fanny decided the situation for herself. 
She merely looked into his affronted eyes. 
Her gaze was straight, serenely humorous, 
perfectly understanding. Her smile brought 
their two minds into touch at once. It 
seemed to say: “I know this is hard on 
you, but in a moment you are going to 
like me!” 

Roddy had the good sense to say nothing 
at first. He left his grandfather to gasp 
and Fanny to smile for a moment before 
he cried: ‘‘Isn’t she the nicest thing you 
ever saw, grandfather? A_ gilt-edged 
business woman too! When I fired my 
superintendent she stepped in and kept 
my books until I found where I was at. I 
knew,”’ he added ingenuously, “‘that she 
was just the kind of girl you’d like.” 

At this Jeremiah—to his own surprise— 
chuckled. 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the reason you 
married her. Well, I congratulate you, 
Roddy, but the young lady will sooner or 
later find out for herself whether she is to 
be felicitated or not. Won’t you sit down, 
both of you—or are you too busy?” 

““Oh, we’ve come to spend the week- 
end,” said Roddy cheerfully. “I’ve got 
things in shape where I can take a few days 
off just now. We launched our first 
schooner last week, so Fanny and I were 
married to celebrate the event.” 

Jeremiah gave a grunt of dubious mean- 
ing. He now for the first time ran his eyes 
over his grandson with a growing astonish- 
ment. Roddy’s always spare frame looked 
as if it needed to be fitted with a coat and 
vest of a size larger. His color was ruddy, 
his eyes were confident. 

“So!” commented Jeremiah. His inflec- 
tion was ironical. “‘Do you find the 
schooner market good?” 

“No, it’s very bad,” admitted Roddy 
frankly, “in this country—just now. 
Bottom dropped out when the Government 
put its wooden ships on the market.” 

“T could have told you it would be that 
way—if you’d asked me.” 

“But that’s going to be all right,’’ Roddy 
went on serenely. ‘‘Freight’ rates are 
going up again. Things will get steadier 
in a few months.” 

Jeremiah twitched his nose. It irritated 
him to hear Roddy making predictions of a 
business nature. 

“Tn the meantime I suppose your 
schooner is eating herself up, what with 
interest and one thing and another.” 

“Oh, no, I guess not! She’s already paid 
for a quarter of herself, and as soon as she 
reaches Italy she’ll bring the rest of the 
price I put on her.” : 
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Roddy laughed reminiscently 
his hands in his pockets and roc 
on his legs. Neither he nor his p 
was aware that this was a fam; 
but Fanny guessed it and smil 
smile. 

“Funny thing,’’ Roddy went 
ing himself greatly. ‘There w,; 
when I almost lost my nerve, 
an old codger named Captain B 
ing round trying to buy her, } 
skinflint wanted me to let him h 
sixty. He made me tired. By 
when the market quotation wer 
est it had gone yet I almost we 
said to myself that sixty thous 
let me pull out almost whole.” 

“Well, it would have done 
it?’’ snapped Jeremiah. | 

“Yes, but you see by that ti 
over wanting to pull out. I tal 
with Fanny, and we decided she 
seventy at least. And we didr 
idea of mortgaging her eithe 
beauty really, sir, you should g¢ 

Jeremiah gave an undisguise 
impatience. 

“So you turned down a fair 
now you 

““T’ve accepted a freight of ec 
which will net me twenty thor 
an Italian firm has offered 
thousand for her delivered o 
Their Quebec representative cor 
sale some time ago. When I got 
firmation I induced a Quebe 
extend me credit and laid down 
keels.” 

“Credit !”’ gasped hisgrandfatl 
don’t know you as well as I do, I 

“Maybe they know me bette 
grinned. ‘“‘I had tackled them 
once before and after that the 
me for a while.” 

“And I suppose you think 
you’re on the road to making m 
than your grandfather’s got?” 
tone was sarcastic, but far back 
ae of interest was beginni1 

e. o 

“No, I don’t think that. I'llr 
big money off my yard.” 

“Then why in the name of ser 
lay two more keels?” 

Roddy studied his answer a n 

“You see, sir, this first schoo 
me as a kind of lucky fluke. 
prove anything. I'll have to t 
before I clear with a good marg 
one reason. And another is—I] 

Jeremiah lay back in his chai 
his grandson. The gleam in his ¢ 
ened, began to glow clear th 
dubiety that had clouded it. Bi 
said was ‘‘You sold the things ¢ 
house, I hear.” 

Roddy’s eyes met those of 
regretfully. 

“Yes. Sorry, but I had to' 
have sold my last pair of shoes 
last bucket of paint for the F 
see. But some day Fanny and I 
back. Only just now our work 
for us up there.” 4 

“Humph! I hear it’s noth 
backwoods sort of place.” ; 

But with one breath he was 
by both of them: 

“Oh, no, sir! Why, the days 
long enough!” 

They sat on either side of the 
talking sometimes both at once, 
singing a sort of hopeful duet 
peared to listen, but his eyes key 
ing to Roddy’s face. In five m 
years had dropped from his ov 
nance. A sense of warmth ands 
he had not known in years wa 
into his heart. And through his! 
began to swing a long-dreamed- 
that had to do with a connectio 
the warehouses of Haskin & § 
shipbuilding company. Oil bur 
was the idea! Their own steel 
ships, built in their own yard, 
yard. Why not? If Roddy co 
shape up as well as he Pi 
course that first schooner of 
a lucky fluke in a way—and 
watch him, watch him for a whi 

“Oh, Roddy, how funny!” F 
wandered over to the portrait of 
ancestor. She was looking fi 
Roddy’s face. “‘Do you know, J 
teeny bit like this picture?” _ 

And grandfather and grands 
up at Elias. 

“Of course he does!” we 
looking mightily pleased. “I 
noticed it!” , 


im 


a 


ons, and as soon as he deter- 
nk’s purpose placed himself 
uld watch the work and kept 
the road. 

just went down all of a sud- 
ered. “Don’t know what’s the 
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ard this tale some two-score 


7 a hole in it,” he remarked 
, “that let’s the air out, see?’”’ 
greed the tall man gravely. 
jeared in the distance, coming 
The tall man, lighting a ciga- 
dto the Quick Six and clapped 
‘shoulders of the little man. 

9, kiddo,” he laughed. ‘‘You’ll 
soon.” 


sx,” he averred, 
dded as he unlocked the rings 
ying them out of place. 
'tseen a man killed!” jerked the 
slosively. 
‘ked up, mouth open. 
n the way to tell the widow,”’ 
ve tall man in haste. ‘‘Terr’ble 


‘whom ordinary amenities were 
ent stoically to his work. 


y. It went spinning lightly past 
service wagon and jacked-up 
_ were several men who glanced 
the Quick Six as they whirled 
ll man stood with his back to 
man in the car craned his neck 
rank work. Frank, however, 
‘ly over his shoulder. 
he cried, pleasantly thrilled. 
ke oed the tall man. ‘‘ Whatcha 
led his pity. 
ves,” he explained. “City 
‘der what they’re out here for?” 
» you know?” askec the tall 
m all,” announced Frank with 
by all know me.” 
srunted the tall man. 
tire came free and the cause of 
[was made clear. Several slivers 
eaked their way through the 
‘iddled the inner tube. 
2w tube?” asked Frank. 
1—” He gasped, then re- 
(| wits. “I think there’s one 
ack seat,” he said. ‘‘ Wait till I 


‘oslow. Frank, ever impatient, 
| feet, ran to the car and pulled 
f seat, and there was a queer 
ip of lap-robes in the tonneau. 
jt protruded from under them. 
* explained the tall man sharply 

Frank’s eyes. ‘Takin’ him 


iced over the litter of side cur- 
‘ols under the seat. There was 
| 

jit one out just in case,”’ he said. 
theat.? ”? 


‘nt back to his work. He did 
ver the man in the tonneau, for 
earns when a child to mind his 
ss. Also, Frankie Becker was 
od actually in anything that did 
‘gasoline or rubber. Boys are a 
enon, anyhow, and have been 
‘all periods of the world’s his- 
'when we think we know all 
's we find an entirely new vari- 
tire jockeys. 

, and his fellow rubber tossers, 
4mere name. They would no 
of spending a spare afternoon 
ne than you or I would consider 
with them, loafing in the rear 


another agency, with a 
/8 on duty, or, on such rare occa- 
ithe, joy-riding with a chauffeur. 
jist and the pleasure of expert 
meat, drink and recreation to 


| 
while he was putting the new 
he did not consider the 
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silent heap beneath the lap-robes, though it 
was strangely quiet even for a drunken 
man. His mind was already on the journey 
to the shop. He had come out in twenty- 
five minutes. Could he possibly urge the 
road-racked flivver into getting him back 
in twenty? That would be some record! 
Ciphers had come in from Maplewood once 
in twenty, but you had a straight road and 
no traffic out that way. 

So debating, Frank let the Quick Six 
down off the jack, took his money and gave 
a cryptic writing—intended as a receipt— 
to the tall man. 

“Good-by!” said Frank. ‘‘She’ll ride 
now all right!”’ 

The tall man nodded and waved his hand 
as Frank climbed to the seat of the flivver. 
Another minute and the boy was away. 
When he looked back, half a mile down the 
road, the Quick Six was still standing near 
the tree, while the tall man made leisurely 
preparations to start. After that Frank’s 
gaze was centered on the road, his mind and 
muscles tense, for he had pulled the fliv- 
ver’s throttle open wide and had made vow 
not to close it till well inside the city limits. 
In this he overreached himself. It was an 
extremely hot day and the flivver’s little 
tires, spinning on the baked roadbed, ab- 
sorbed more heat than was good for them. 
Frank was reminded of this by a sharp re- 
port and an ensuing rumble. Much dis- 
gusted he pulled in at the roadside and put 
the offending rear wheel on the jack. As he 
did so the other rear tire uttered the 
wheeing sigh that betrays the presence of 
a melted cold patch. 

All hope of his record gone Frank set to 
work sneeringly. You always sneer when 
you are working with flivver tires. You 
pound them off the wheel with a mallet, 
sling in a new tube and knock them on 
again, displaying marked contempt in 
every move. Should you be confronted 
with anything in four or five inch rubber 
your attitude becomes respectful, because 
any demountable or quick-detachable rim 
is apt to call forth all your science and gen- 
eralship; but in dealing with a flivver you 
deride its little bracelets as you maltreat 
them. Understand? You have your repu- 
tation as a tire changer to maintain, and it 
doesn’t do to raise nonentities to the no- 
bility. 

When the blown-out tire had been made 
serviceable with a boot and when the 
melted cold patch had been replaced, fully 
forty-five minutes had elapsed and Frank 
had to hustle in real earnest. He knew he 
was due for a good call-down as it was, but 
the application of a cold patch takes time 
and it could not be helped. 

And now the joyous climax of Frank’s 
brief career leaped upon him—as only hu- 
man climaxes can. As he passed Ferguson 
Avenue, with the city buildings in plain 
view, he was all but moved to tears by the 


“appearance of one of those haunting red 


objects on the road ahead. Eyes dim with 
envy he raced toward it, commenting pride- 
fully on the dust in its wake. 

Then in a flash death snatched greedily 
at Frank, the red Blitz and diverse others 
on the road. A wagon drawn by a frightened 
team whirled out of a side road. A big 
Mississippi limousine swerved desperately 
to dodge the team and cut directly in the 
path of the Blitz, which was then passing at 
its left. The Blitz swerved farther to the 
left, roared past the limousine and met 
Frank head-on and face to face. 

There was just thirty feet—considerably 
less than thirty seconds—of thinking time. 
Frank, however, was a dodger and no man 
to depend on his brakes. Flash! Off the 
road he went, through a shallow ditch and 
up on to a cinder path. Flash again! Be- 
tween a telegraph post and a stone fence. 
Zip! Back on the road and ready to go! 

‘Meanwhile the Blitz, with sliding wheels, 
came to a stop, and a roar of voices called 
to the boy to halt. He glanced back, about 
to drive ahead with an impudent wave of 
his hand, but saw something that caused 
him to jam on his brakes and fall limp in 
his seat. The red Blitz was a chummy 
roadster full of bulls. 

“Come here! Come back here!”’’ yelled 
one, standing up. 

Frank descended with sagging shoulders 
and made his way to the other car. As he 
epproecied he heardsone bull saying excit- 
edly: 
“Take him! Let’s take him! He’s just 
the kind of driver we’re looking for!” 


Pinched for-speeding! Of all the damn- 
able luck! Oh, well, everybody got theirs 
sometime, and this was Frank’s time. 

“Aw, say,” he began as he came up, 
“that wasn’t my fault. I was only " 

“Forget it,’”? said the bull at the wheel. 
“Say, kid, can you drive this car like you 
ean that flivver?”’ 

“Sure!”’ gasped the astonished Frank. 
“Show me something I can’t drive!” 

“Then get in here and drive!” 

Briefly they explained that the Blitz-was 
a city car they had borrowed when all the 
regular drivers were busy. The present 
man could drive a littlek—but not well 
enough for the present emergency, and any- 
how he had never handled a Blitz. 

Neither had Frank, but so slight a tech- 
nicality did not deter him from accepting 
the commission. He put the flivver off the 
road and, running back, settled himself on 
his shoulders behind the wheel of—mother 
of miracles!—a real, new, honest-to- 
goodness red Blitz! 

“The sky’s your limit, kid! Let’s see if 
you can drive any!”’ 

They soon saw, for Frank, with his hard 
little hands on the wheel and his greasy cap 
on backward, drove with the throttle-alone, 
regardless of clutch or brake. You and I, 
my readers, would not enjoy that sort of 
thing. It is very possible that we wouldn’t 
even look twice at a Blitz, even if we had 
the money. It is a speed craft, pure and 
simple—sixteen valves and four cylinders— 
each cylinder as big as a bucket. 

Very shortly a small group of men and 
cars was sighted ahead. The bulls told 
Frank to stop. He did so, pulling down by 
the tree where the Quick Six had stood. 
There were other bulls there. Soon one 
was saying something which made a great 
deal clear to Frank. 

“They put his body off here,’’ explained 
the bull. ‘That farmer over there saw 
them. They stopped here and used his 
phone and waited a long time and had a 
tire changed by a service man as a stall. It 
worked too; because Mike’s car passed 
them up. Who’d ever think a crook would 
have the nerve to send for a service wagon? 
As soon as they had a new tire they took 
this bundle out of the tonneau and put it 
over there under the culvert. The farmer 
was watching and he came over and found 
it right away.” 

Frank’seyesgleamedandhischest bulged. 

“T changed that dire!’”? he announced. 
“They said that guy in the back was drunk. 
Did they croak him?” 

Explanations and questions were show- 
ered on Frank until he fidgeted. 

“Listen!” he urged at last. “‘They had 
a Quick Six. I can ketch ’em with this in 
an hour. Let’s go!” 

““How’ll you follow them? Which way 


did they go?” : 

“Aw, say! Do I look dead too? See 
those tracks? See that new Long-Life 
Gorilla tread? D’you think I look at tires 
all day and don’t see ’em?”’ 

“Good!’’ said the man beside him thickly. 
“Let’s go, boys! He’s right! He can trail 
them! Follow us!” 

With a gleeful laugh Frank put the Blitz 
in first speed. 

“Followmy tracks, youmean,”’ hesneered. 
“You guys won’t see me! Them’s Good- 
mans on the back—star treads—and they’ ll 
show up wherever we go!” 

Off they went, then, with the Blitz’s un- 
muffled cylinders roaring to the sky. Over 
hill and valley, bridge and culvert. At 
each crossroad they would slow down long 
enough for Frank’s trained eye to pick up 
the marks of the new Gorilla. Between 
crossroads the Blitz sank gradually back on 
her drive wheels, while her nose seemed to 
rise like the prow of a hydroplane. 

Frank’s arms cramped in time, from the 
strain of the heavy wheel. Sweat streamed 
down his forehead and into his eyes, but he 
did not weaken. Your boy of the motor 
age may back off from a swift inshoot or 
talk himself out of a fight, but he never 
shows even a hint of the jaundice color 
when speed is demanded. Straight into 
pitch-black night over an unknown road 
he’ll drive, and be damned to the faint 
heart who first cries ‘‘Quit!”’ Frank’s grin 
grew wider and wider with each new top 
mark he put on the speedometer. 

The bulls in the backseat sat tight-lipped, 
fighting for breath against the full force of 
the wind. The man beside Frank, however, 
under protection of the diminutive wind 
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shield, babbled fiercely in the throes of a 
great grief—which added to the fury of the 
occasion. 

“Get ’em, kid! Get ’em!” he hissed as 
one encourages a savage dog to attack. 
“They got my brother, Ted, and, damn it, 
you’re taking me to get them. He was 
three times the man any of them corner 
loafers is. I’ll get ’em all three and see ’em 
hang forit! Fineman! Always right with 
you, whatever broke! It’ll kill the old 
lady—she’s sick anyhow.” 

Two and three hours passed—and still 

the red Blitz negotiated the hilly roads of 
Missouri with its distant line of trailing 
cars. Still the race went on—at a pace that 
was killing the older drivers in the other 
police cars—a pace that ate up rubber and 
blew the gas away at an alarming rate. 
_ Still Frank hung to the big wheel, fight- 
ing the swaying Blitz. Only arms tough- 
ened by straining at tires and steady driv- 
ing—day in, day out—could stand it. Only 
an eighteen-year-old’s nerve could keep a 
driver running like a fiend and laughing at 
danger for so long a time. 

At last the trail swung over a little-used 
dirt road into a wooded section. A curious 
grooved track told the reason why. The 
Quick Six had another flat tire, which had 
been removed or had rolled off the wheel. 
The car had run for the woods on the nar- 
row steel rim. Frank announced this fact 
and cut down his speed. Putting on the 
muffler he sneaked the car over the rough. 

Five miles. A glimpse of a car top over 
the hill. The roof of a lone farmhouse and 
a curl of smoke. Frank stopped and the 
detectives dismounted, stretching their 
limbs. 

“Stay here and be ready to run up if you 
have to,’’ admonished the brother of Kenny. 
“Keep the engine going.” 

Three detectives went over the hill. One 
stayed near the summit to guard the ear. 
There was a long silence—while the motor 
of the Blitz sang quietly. 

Then the woods echoed to a curious pop- 
ping and snapping noise. There were three 
bursts of it, and the detective who had 
stayed back ran over the hill. 

Soon the tall man of the Quick Six ap- 
peared, walking moodily with his hands 
held close together. A bull was following. 
Behind them came two more bulls carrying 
the little humped-over man—who seemed 
worse collapsed than ever—between them. 
Last of all was Brother Kenny and an ex- 
cited farmer. 

The procession arrived at the Blitz. The 
tall man, dour of countenance, did not seem 
tosee Frank. From time to time he glanced 
at the little man, who had been placed on 
the ground at his feet. The little man was 
coughing faintly, and Brother Kenny, 
seeing the ashy face, laughed. 

**So you’re the one that shot Ted?” he 
sneered. ‘‘Well, now you can go tell Ted 
that Bill sent you over!” 

The tall man’s teeth appeared. 

“T’ll give you yours for it some day, Bill 
Kenny!” he threatened. 

“Well!” ranted Bill. ‘“‘The last thing 
you'll see before they put the black cap on 
your face will be little me! You’re going to 
hang!’’ 

The tall man nodded carelessly. 

“Well, what if I do?” he sneered. 


The newspapers made a great fuss over 
Frank that night, and he—with his family — 
was photographed and interviewed until 
he became defiant and dumb and thought 
it was all some kind of joke. Next day, 
when the other Morris brother, Oro, was 
captured in Illinois, it went on all over 
again and hundreds of people stopped at 
the Day-Nite shop to see the boy hero. 

“So you helped out the cops, Frank?” 
asked Ciphers wistfully, when he had a 
chance to talk to Frank-alone. 

“Yeah,” nodded Frank; ‘“‘and say—they 
let me drive a Blitz chummy all afternoon!” 

“A Blitz chummy!” sighed Ciphers in 
consuming envy. ‘‘Oh, gee!” 

They were silent fora time. Then Ciphers 
spoke up: “‘I wish I’d been with you. What 
would she make, Frankie?” 

Frank turned to his friend earnestly. 

“You know that long hill down to the 
river out beyond Chesterfield?” 

< reanty 

“Over eighty!” stated Frank. “Going 
down there—over eighty!” 

“Over eighty!’’ moaned Ciphers. 

“Oh, boy!” exulted Frank. 
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American Boy ever thinks of stockings? Black Cat fast dyes keep them 4/ack through many wash 
Reinforced Hosiery is play-proof. Extra threads, School bells will soon ring again—hosiery | 
knit-in, give reinforcement where the wear comes Ask your dealer NOW for Black Cat Reink 
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;jreat Britain and the other 
ics had had such committees, 
“\d already taken long steps 
~raming of a convention on 
¢ ion which should serve as the 
‘on for the international laws 
‘Ines of the future. For our 
dymittee were appointed Maj. 
A, Patrick, commanding our 
4France, and Admiral Knapp, 

Ta 


yeen written and much more 


e air service of the A. E. F. 
bea many misunderstand- 
st 4 


these have risen from the 
; that patriotic but misguided 
srmitted themselves to make 
ime that we first entered the 
e to have 100,000 aéroplanes 
fore we had been in the big 
. months; the very skies of 
e to be blackened by Amer- 
/As a matter of fact nothing 


drained, a successful aviation 
ged and built to the extent of 
se power, and on the fateful 
1 of November, 1918, twelve 
's of American-built planes 
‘al operation over the lines, 
fisand more Yankee planes 
Jin France and on their way 
2 ront. 
“acts; and as facts they make 


| French—those very French 
doy and officer alike of the 
mly despise, and who, they 
(sess ‘‘no genius for organiza- 
thed 4783 aéroplanes and 
rfor the American air forces. 
linite the fact that France, at 
jur. years of terrible fighting, 
veompletely exhausted indus- 
x es these avions—which went 
: aking of the forty-five Amer- 
xadrons which were on the 
Irry front at the very time 
‘ere most seriously needed— 
imished, under contract, the 


¢ nes a proportion of one and 
a); for every part that she fur- 
wn avions, The Frenchmen 


i Planes in One Day 


slid not play it alone. Our air 
“.oned from nothing, born of 
‘at was war-unprepared and 
|-built within a year in France 
1 larger than the largest auto- 
ties in this country. At our 
ly, just outside of Paris, in 
i ninety planes were equipped 
, 1d the great assembling plant 
an had fifty acres of floor space 
e I take great pride in setting 
¥1\own because in the first place 
rican and hence justly proud 
lice wherever performance has 
nished, and in the second place 
Onany other Americans have 
td just what was accomplished 
-ander terrible handicaps of 
tnsportation and lack of per- 


tie that this is being written 
n| aérial navigation seemingly 
111 earnest, The Atlantic has 
€ by flying machines of one sort 
‘ot once but thrice. A huge 
le has flown from the mother 
Cn aeross the ancient civiliza- 
( itself; another has penetrated 
50 fly across the Mediterranean 

a feat worthy of more than 
nent in the newspapers. The 
) *nment maintains a daily aéro- 
* service—which occasionally 
(aportant passenger or two— 
odon and Paris. The two 
/roximately as far apart as New 
ston. Yet the air portion of 
amnel service ordinarily is 
In about two hours and a 
the half hour allowed at 
for automobile connections 
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between the centers of these two great met- 
ropolitan cities of Europe and their chief 
aérodromes, makes the time consumed 
hardly worth reckoning. 

I know a young American girl, tempo- 
rarily resident in Paris, who lunches every 
week or so with an English aviator who 
flies over from London for the special pur- 
pose and returns after luncheon—and 
thinks nothing of it. It has become a stunt 
to have an early déjeuner in Paris, lunch at 
a smart restaurant somewhere in Piccadilly 
and dine again in the Rue de la Paix. A 
flying passenger service between London 
and Paris for such as care to pay the price— 
eighty-five dollars in each direction— 
awaits only the execution of certain passport 
regulations between the countries. You 
see at every turn the great need of inter- 
national law to govern these very things. 

There is a similar daily courier service 
between Paris and Brussels—accomplished 
as a rule more easily than the Paris-London 
run, inasmuch as it does not involve a long 
pull over a body of water. Yet even with 
the vagaries and mist-producing proclivi- 
ties of the English Channel the Paris- 
London service was maintained fifty per 
cent of the days of the hard months of 
January, February and March of the pres- . 
ent year, and the British aviation officers 
showed no hesitancy whatever in predict- 
ing that this would rise to seventy-five or 
eighty per cent in the six months to follow. 


Pathfinding Via Wireless 


Fog no longer is a necessary deterrent. 
A pilot has taken a big plane from the Hen- 
don aérodrome, just outside of London, to 
Paris, with barely a look at the country 
below him. He has flown in the tension of 
the direct wireless—in that marvelous and 
unseen path of electric transmission that 
night and day flows unceasingly between 
the Eiffel Tower, Paris, and Beacon Hill, 
London. Once in the ruler-edge path the 
pilot’s task is an easy one indeed. Through 
the exquisite sensibilities of his wireless 
receiver he quickly comes to know whether 
he is following the ruler edge or is deviating, 
even ever so little a bit, from it. If he finds 
that he is deviating from his course his task 
is still simple. He begins to.tack, to turn 
and to twist, all the while studying the ten- 
sion strain of the through current. When 
it becomes steady and unvarying he knows 
that again he is in the straight path and 
headed direct for London or for Paris. 

Five years ago this would have been fan- 
tasy, a whim worthy of a Jules Verne 
alone. To-day it is accepted fact; as simple 
and as accepted as that push button by 
your side or the telephone upon your desk. 
We have ceased to wonder, and stoically 
regard the long-distance aéroplane as 
calmly as the tricycle or the baby carriage. 


“Will the aéroplane ever become a prac- 
tical transport vehicle for freight or for pas- 
sengers or even for mail?” you ask. Many 
men will tell you yes to that without hesi- 
tation. They may not be entirely disin- 
terested, however, in giving you the an- 
swer, for unless all signs are failing we are 
shortly to be overwhelmed by hordes of 
promoters using the romance and the nov- 
elty of aviation for the launching of every 
sort of stock-jobbing scheme, with aérial 
navigation for its base. Back of these there 
will be, of course, many sound projects. But 
these will move slowly. Conservatism does 
not leap, and as a rule it asks but few con- 
fidences. 

I am inclined, myself, to say that the an- 
swer to your question depends upon the 
exact construction that you put upon the 
word “practical.’’ Most of the hard-headed 
transportation experts to whom I have put 
it—in aviation and without—lean to that 
belief. Here is one of them, who has made 
a careful study of commercial aviation ever 
since aviation began to have a commercial 
side. Let him speak for himself: 

“For general traffic, even in commodities 
as light in weight and high in value as pas- 
sengers or the mails, no. In such general 
cases the speed factor can hardly overcome 
the cost. But for special uses—the carriage 
of extremely high-speed and valuable posts, 
as well as passengers on special missions, 
where time is the urgent consideration and 
cost the secondary one, by all means, yes. 
To my mind the heavier-than-air machine 
to-day, and for many, many days here- 
after, closely parallels the Pony Express of 
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Let Your Boy 
Make His Toys 


With these New Wheel Toy outfits any boy who 
can use a screw driver and a wrench can make 
strong, sturdy wagons, gliders, coasters, etc. It’s 
the greatest outdoor toy for boys ever invented. 


New Wheel Toy 


The sets contain specially made disc steel wheels, plates, axles, handles, etc. The fine 

$10 set (Canada $15) contains gears and pinions and extra parts with which a real geared 
power racer can be made. The $6 set (Canada $9) makes a glider, coaster, flat-topped 
wagon and other toys. 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—To every boy who sends his name and address we'll send 
FREE, our boys’ magazine, full of stories and articles on outdoor sports, and the complete 
catalog of the famous Gilbert Toys. Also details of a free contest for boys and girls, with a 
buckboard automobile or Shetland pony for first prize. . 


The A. C. Gilbert Company, 119 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


Off the dresser, out of the medicine chest 


INTO YOUR FITALL 


—the kit that carries every toilet need 


It’s such a comfort to be able to take your own toilet articles with you in a 
small compact traveling kit. There is space in the FITALL for all of them 
including your complete shaving outfit and 
toilet preparations in original packages. 
Spaces—few or many as you require— 
are provided in a jiffy by the adjust- 
able straps which lock in place 
through the patented FITALL no- 
metal locking device. Only one ad- 


justment is needed; then fittings may 
be removed and replaced at will. 


FITALLS come empty or fitted 
and are for women as well as men. 
Wide choice of flexible leathers and 
attractive waterproofed materials at 
$1.50 up. 


Look for the FITALL label in 
every kit; then you can be sure you’re 
getting the genuine with all its prac- 
tical exclusive features. Most dealers 
can supply you; if yours can’t, write 
for free illustrated booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAYE CoO. 


Manufacturers of EKCO Make Leather Goods 
Chicago New York 
Fitall patented U. S. and Foreign Countries 


STRAP LOCKS 


SECURELY UNDERNEATH ‘| 
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For Porch and Pergola 

There is an air of constant invitation and welcome about 
the garden where Union Metal Columns are used for per- 
golas, porches or ornamental nooks. 

These gleaming white pillars furnish striking contrast 
with green foliage and brilliant flowers—and—what is of 
utmost importance—they will not split, rot, warp or 
open at joints as wood is bound to do when surrounded 
by damp vines and shrubbery. 


Union Metal Columns are made of special steel 
pressed into the exact designs of ancient architecture— 
sizes up to 36 inch diameter and 32 feet high. 


Write for Pergola Book No. 84, showing attractive installa- 
tions and full description of complete Pergolas—or Column 
Book No. 14 showing Columns on Porches and Entrances. 


Union Metal Lamp Standards 
Booklet No. 154 on Street Lighting, or Booklet No. 164 on Building 
Entrances, sent free to anyone interested in beautiful lighting for city 
or building. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. Canton, Ohio 


Capable rebresentatives considered for open territory. 


are made with special eyelets in which to fasten the 
Lion Link, which prevents the collar from spread- 
ing, and holds the tie in proper position. 

The relation a perfect fitting collar has to correct 
dress, is described by the foremost authority on 
men’s fashions, in the Booklet ‘‘Correct Dress and 


Collars.”’ 


Here is the coupon—mail it today. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 
TRONREN, 
Send me the Booklet ‘Correct Dress and Collars.” 
Naini eS 5 ee eee 


Address aie re el i eee 
City. 


If you are a dealer please give name of concern. 


| UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. TROY, N. Y., MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS 
SD- 0-1 TD-O ED 0 LEED 0-1-0 O-CID-O-ED- (1D GED-(-GEIDY- (ETE 
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our country more than half a century ago. 
You remember the Pony Express?”’ 

Who that ever read of it could easily 
forget how, in those romantic days of the 
still great West when the railroad touched 
the bank of the Missouri but did not cross 
it, men—in reality they were scarcely more 
than mere boys, who discharged themselves 
from their jobs if they permitted their 
weight to rise above ninety-six pounds— 
rode in relays all the way from old St. Joe, 
the terminus of the railroad, to Sacramento, 
two thousand miles across the plains and 
the mountains? They rode against fearful 
handicaps but actually carried small pack- 
ets of mail from one place to the other in 
but twelve days’ actual elapsed time. It 
was the most romantic transportation that 
America has ever seen. Short-lived as it 
was—the telegraph spanned the North 
American continent within two years after 
its inception—it played a distinct and val- 
uable commercial réle and many a wartime 
merchant or banker of New York or Phila- 
delphia or Chicago used it as a method 
of transmitting his most important corre- 
spondence with his agents or his customers 
in California. 

A similar role falls quite easily to the 
aéroplane. If the Pony Express of 1860 was 
worth much to the merchant or banker in 
New York at that time what may not the 
air-borne pony express of to-morrow mean 

.to their successors? To-day it seems as if 
destiny was about to appoint New York 
the financial capital of the world, against 
terrific odds of location—of isolation, if you 
please. At no time within the last half cen- 
tury has London been more than twelve or 
fourteen hours distant from Paris or Brus- 
sels or Amsterdam, hardly a greater time 
distant from Berlin or Vienna, with Rome 
and Madrid only a little farther away still. 
This has meant much in the transmission 
of letters, securities, valuables of every sort. 


Aviation’s Effect on Finance 


* Give me a fairly reliable air-mail service 
across the Atlantic, 135 miles an hour as 
against thirty-five by our fastest water- 
borne ships,”’ said a man the other day who 
has made a great study of international 
banking, “‘and I shall not have long to 
live to see New York the real money cen- 
ter of the world in fact as well as in 
sentiment.” 

‘*A service more valuable than cable?”’ I 
suggested. 

“You cannot send legal signatures by 
cable,’’ was his instant reply. ‘‘And bank- 
ing, whether international or local, is built 
largely upon signatures; which, in turn, 
places New York—to-day eight days dis- 
tant from either London or Paris—at a 
tremendous disadvantage in her attempts 
to seize and to maintain the high prestige 
of the financial capital of the world. The 
value of a dependable transatlantic air- 


mail service would be well worth a large 
cost.” 


Return, if you will, to the Pony Express. 
It could not transport passengers, no mat- 
ter how dearly they might be willing to pay 
for the privilege. The aéroplane can and 
does, and makes the passengers pay the 
price, for it is no piffling matter, this run- 
ning an airship. The fact that the crew in 
all probability consists of but one man, the 
pilot, argues little. For every plane that 
England held in the air during her fighting 
role in the great war so lately ended she had 
twenty men employed in the ground service 
of her aviation; with fifty more in training 
back in Blighty. This takes no account 
whatever of the number of men employed 
in the actual construction of the planes. 
When our own air service in France figured 
last September on having 4000 additional 
aéroplanes in service in France by this 
July—if the war had lasted until that time— 
it also figured on having 160,000 men for 
their operation and upkeep. 


Of course under peace conditions this . 


great proportion would quickly drop; yet 
there will remain—even under the most 
favorable conditions—the necessity for 
many men on the ground for every plane 
up in the air. The gasoline and oil con- 
sumption of a seven-hundred horse-power 
engine quickly runs to great costs. Indeed 
it is no piffling matter to operate an aéro- 
plane, even of the simplest sort. And on 
short runs the time saving is so slight as by 
no means to be adequate to balance the 
overwhelming costs. This last Pershing 
found when he gave a passing thought 
’ toward establishing a courier service by 


oem met | aéroplane between General Headquarters 
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with her manifest. But one understands 
when he realizes the efficiency of the British 
air patrol, despite all the great difficulties 
under which it labors, that after all the 
best gamble was to beat it back to France, 
where surveillance of every sort though 
always more elaborate is always less thor- 
ough, thus giving a larger chance of escape. 


It is because of these very things that the 
aviation convention of the great peace 
treaty of 1919 has laid down so very care- 
fully the international rights of the airship. 
It has begun by realizing the inalienable 
rights of a nation—for military or any 
other reasons—to interdict certain por- 
tions of its territory from being traversed 
by aéroplanes. Not long ago a humorous 
periodical printed a picture of Jersey 
City deserted by 1930—the aéroplane wed- 
ding parties traveling from New York to 
Atlantic City and Washington had reduced 
it to an Arras-like and untenanted ruin by 
pelting it with old shoes and bottles. There 
was more truth than fiction in that idea, 
for in the future no wise man will know- 
ingly build his country place directly under- 
neath a through air route. And the air 
routes will be placarded and to a large ex- 
tent public property, for despite the pro- 
visions of international law against casting 
anything overboard from an airship travel- 
ing across the land, there are bound to be 
for a long time the noise and the utter 
lack of privacy. 


Limiting Ownership of the Air 


There is, however, a still more serious 
side to the situation. Not long ago one of 
the more southerly Latin nations of Europe 
actually sought to bar its territory to the 
planes of other nations unless they should 
pay a definite tax to it, and then proceeded 
on the theory that it would begin the sale 
of air rights over the land just as water 
rights and mining rights and oil rights are 
sold with so many titles in the United 
States. That would have furnished a dan- 
gerous precedent had it been permitted. 
England, with her own fairly definite no- 
tions of the freedom of the seas, proceeded 
months before the signing of the Paris 
treaty to serve notice to this Latin nation 
that she would permit no such attitude 
upon its part, with the direct result that 
into the air convention has been written a 
clause that provides that any nation may 
interdict as much of its territory as it 
pleases against aéroplane traffic, but that 
it must forbid the very same territory to its 
own planes, freight or passenger, private 
or commercial, that it forbids to the recog- 
nized and registered planes of other na- 
tions. In other words, a Canadian aéro- 
plane flying into and over the United States 
has recognized rights, both of entry and of 
passage, just as a British ship sailing into 
New York Harbor and up the Hudson 
River to Yonkers or to Newburgh has cer- 
tain recognized rights, both of entry and 
of passage. 

These things are of great importance. 
On the other hand it is of equal importance 
that a foreign ship—air or water—coming 
into a nation comply with certain definite 
rules. The rules of the water pathways are 
historic and for a long time now have been 
basic law. Water ships do not land hit-or- 
miss along a nation’s coast line, but come 
to certain recognized and mapped ports 
where there are custom-houses and the 
other paraphernalia of legal entrance. In 
the same way air-borne ships must come 
to recognized air ports—ports whose gate- 
ways may not be so readily discernible to 
the naked eye as the gateways of Boston 
Harbor or of New York, but which are 
carefully mapped and have a very definite 
existence. 

And even the naked eye may see the 
aérodrome—in some open, level, treeless 
place, closely adjacent to our larger cities. 
On every local and international map of 
the air lanes these will be set down and 
their very form and markings standardized. 
The international convention has provided 
for all these things. 

For instance, beginning with the as- 
sumption that the aérodrome, square or 
round, has a rough diameter of about a mile, 
it is quickly divided into three great sec- 
tors of equal size all rising from a base line 
oriented so as to proceed directly east and 
west at the extreme south edge of the 
field. The left sector is the landing stage; 
the central one, the neutral ground; and 
the right, the take-off, or departing field. 
It is from this last, of course, that flight be- 


gins. The aviator leads his plane out from | 
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The Richness and Beauty of 


Neverleek and its Lasting Service 


EVERLEEK has al- 
ways been noted for its 
great durability. Its first job 
was to give thorough protec- 
tion from weather and it has 
never failed. 


But Neverleek ismore than 
useful—it has richness and 
beauty that add to the ap- & 
pearance of the car. It is & 


the style material deluxe. It ~ 
retains lustre and color “ 


through all weathers. 


These are the reasons why rs 
Neverleek is used as standard ~ 
equipment by anoverwhelm- | 
ing majority of manufactur- | 
ers of good cars. Its superior 
quality is well worth the 
higher cost. 


When you buy a new car, 
ask for a top of Neverleek 
material. If your old top 
needs recovering, any good 
topmaker will be glad to use 
Neverleek. 


F. S. CARR COMPANY 


This silk wears 
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TOP MATERIAL 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


31 Beach St., Boston 
969 Woodward Ave., Detroit 


The reputation of Iron Clad hosiery has 
been its long-wearing qualities. In 
making silk hose for gentlemen, the 
Iron Clad long-wear standards have 
been followed. Asa result, here is a silk 


sock — the finest genuine Japan silk— _ 
with a reinforcement so durable _/ 


thatit willlast muchlongerthan 
ordinary silk socks. At all  _ 
parts of the foot where ~~ 
wear comes, thesilkis 
reinforced with a / 
special twist yarn ~~ 
that is unusually 


durable. 


proves, by its long 
wear, that silk socks can be 
economical. And nothing is so delight- 


ful to wear as pure silk hose—you know that. _ 


Iron Clads are sold by thousands of dealers every- 
If you don’t know of an Iron Clad dealer near 
you, order from us—we send package postpaid. Sizes 
9 toll'1/4. Colors black, white, Palm Beach, gray, navy, 
$1.00. Be sure to state sizes 


where. 


Cordovan brown. Price 
and colors wanted—send order to-day. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
TRADE MARK REG. 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Stuffy Hot Weather 


price is only $5.85 (Canada, $8.50), 


and he uses but a penny of power 


e 

In Sweltering, 
When every pore of your body 
fa iS oozing perspiration, and there 
isn’t a bit of air stirring—ah! that’s 
the time that the cooling breeze 
from a Polar Cub fan is like a 
breath from Heaven. 

Why wait for a spell of such 
awful heat? Why sit in your room 
or office and suffer? Why spend a 
sleepless night tossing about till 
you're almost crazy? 


in six long, cool hours. Height, 
8 inches; blade diameter, 6 inches; 
beautiful nickel-plated motor, ad- 
justable to any angle. 

Polar Cub has two speeds and 
a stop and comes fully equipped 
with cord and plug, ready to at- 
tach to any electric light socket. 
If your dealer hasn’t this fan, write 

Get a Polar Cub today and be us and we'll give you the name of 
prepared for the hot weather. His one who has. 

T COMPANY, 320 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
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time acting as subscription representatives of 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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Even spare-time workers are paid both sala- 
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manent business, rich in ever-increasing returns. 
If you have only an hour a day to spare—make 
it pay you! 


ACT NOW! 


Long summer evenings give you the best 
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business before winter. You can! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
357 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the neutral ground, which has direct con- 
nection with the hangars and their repair 
shops, and proceeds to the extreme right 
of the take-off. From there he begins his 
flight. 

When he returns to the ground—at this 
or any other standardized international 
aérodrome—he lands in the left sector at 
its extreme left. After which he can taxi— 
to use his own pet phrase—slowly back to 
the central, or neutral, field and thence to 
the hangars. It is all simple and orderly 
and good traffic regulation, and so should 
work out with no more trouble and com- 
plication than the traffic handling at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue in New 
York. 

Even the markings of these international 
aérodromes are, under the workings of the 
new convention, to be standardized. In 
rough they consist of a huge rectangle with 
one side open about thirty feet by forty, ori- 
ented to the compass, with the long base 
line and the open side on the north. The 
three closed sides of this rectangle, the dis- 
tinguishing mark and the number upon it— 
which correspond to the markings in the 
aviator’s standardized maps—are fashioned 
of whitewashed stones in huge lines four 
feet in width. At night lights, either white 
or colored, will serve as guides to nocturnal 
aviators. 

Moreover, it is still entirely possible that 
these aérodromes will be further marked 
by huge lighthouses— great balloons plainly 
marked and numbered and held aloft two 
or three thousand feet by steel cables and 
so keeping within a reasonably fixed posi- 
tion. In turn these balloons will also carry 
night lights—that is, if they are ever intro- 
duced in great numbers. The wisdom of 
their adoption is in great question by many 
expert aviators. 

“T should find myself living in constant 
dread of them,” says a distinguished British 
flyer of my acquaintance, one who has risen 
very high in the ranks of his profession. 
“Suppose a thick fog comes upon me in the 
air as so often it does—and I am flying 135 
miles or better. If I miss the balloon that 
marks my destination I can go quite a 
distance beyond, can’t I, before I realize 
that I have gone astray? But it is not 
missing that I am afraid of, old man. It’s 
the other thing. For suppose I do not see 
the old balloon but run into it; that the 
steel cable should cut off one of my wings, 
as easily it might. A nice fix I’d be in then. 
And you know what that means.” 


Powerful Lights for Aérodromes 


Indeed I do know. An aviator falling 
with his machine, but dropping on a long 
incline, or volplane, and right side up, has 
a good fighting chance of saving his life. 
But pancaking! The aéroplane drops to the 
earth in a plummet line. And an insurance 
actuary would give nothing for an aviator’s 
chances in such a catastrophe. 

The English aviator insists great are 
lights upon the ground and pointing straight 
upward would give plenty of direction, by 
day as well as by night. I myself have 
seen, on certain of our own American rail- 
roads, these same intensely high-powered 
electric lights used in block-signal service 
and giving abundant and definite indica- 
tion even at a long distance and with a 
brilliant sun blazing upon them. The thing 
seems incredible, yet it has been accom- 
plished with no difficulty whatever. 


Though these matters and many others 
are being laid down in the international 
convention it does not become effective 
save as the various states adopt it and then 
only in such as have ratified it. In the 
meantime the states that have adopted it 
will have a full right to bar completely from 
their territory all aéroplanes of nations that 
have refused or neglected to ratify the con- 
vention—a right that some of them are 
preparing to exert without delay. England 
and France are moving very rapidly in this 
matter; most if not all the other large Euro- 
pean nations will fall in line without great 
delay. England in particular is making her 
air regulations as effective and as efficient 
as her great plans for the expansion of her 
traffic in the air lanes of the world. She 
is preparing to designate the certain defi- 
nite entrance ways and exit ways that the 
convention permits, and, as I have already 
shown earlier in this article, is actively en- 
gaged upon the organization of her national 
aérial police. 

In the space of this article I have 
dwelt upon only some of the more impor- 
tant international features that the Paris 
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The convention recognizes t 
It states that an internationa 
duly inspected and licensed ani 
has a definite right to fly across a 
frontier to frontier; but that 
hand the nation so crossed hasai 
to compel a descent and exan 
prohibits the carriage of dan 
cles—particularly explosives— 
that nations shall have the rig 
entirely or in part, the use of 
or wireless on the part of a forei 
their territory. Military airera 
ina class apart and may not fly: 
own country save by a specia 
tion of the state visited, in 
treatment shall be in accordar 
usual rules prevailing in the ea: 
ships of war. In many instar 
cient rules of the sea have thi 
foundations for the new laws « 
regions, and in the case of « 
mitted on craft in the high hi 
been copied almost literally. 

In some of these points the 
serves as a guide rather than : 
And for that reason, perhaps, it 
include an arbitration clause fc 
ment of disputes, and one whi 
places it on a peace basis, as 1 
the rights and duties of bel 
neutrals in time of war. As 
future, this Paris convention o 
toward the formation of a perm 
national commission on aérial 
which will keep in close touch 
developments in the navigatio 


These things are definite. / 
was accomplished in Paris © 
weeks of the peace conference 
down the basic law for the air 
the United States though comil 
has had a real part, thanks to t 
her representatives, General ] 
Admiral Knapp, in the making 
law. This gives us no excuse, ! 
now sitting back complacentl 
ing with quite just pride whi 
done, for with the making of b 
the freedom of the air lanes 01 
ning has been touched. 

England knows this. The for 
international air law she recogn 
one foundation for the great ¢ 
commercial aviation upon W 
preparing to embark. In her 
equally great foundation lies 
relation and the standardiza' 
various phases of aéroplane acti 
we flounder in America—while: 
of our Army goes in one directi 
ation of our Navy in another, @ 
mercial aviation plans, what 1 
them, in a third—we surely ar 
vidualists, we Americans—En) 
cleverly and definitely to corré 
activities and then first to stan 
aircraft, so that a plane compe 
at one of the stations which 
placing all over the world—tom 
instance, because of engine tr 
find another there fit andr 
instant use, and so go forwa 
serious delay. The other grea 
Europe are also awake to the 
of the situation. They are not 
ing commercial planes in grea 
but making definite and 
for their use. 

And all this while we no¢ 


int -a photograph, animated by 
his forward movement, went 
, the floor from the piano top. 
fen’s lovers were gathered there, 
em now in uniform—none of 


| Edward sent from abroad on a 
ist after they had gone ashore 
ys joint salvors of the Black 


the gob?” asked Mr. Yates, 
yusly over her shoulder. 

fr. Styles, one of papa’s friends. 
actually seen him; and yet, I 
. he seems like one of the family 
| if [had known him all my life. 
‘how you will sometimes. It 
‘as papa’s right-hand man in 
/hat ship after her crew had 
her. I think he’s an elegant- 
yw—there, don’t you? There’s 
‘o congenial-looking about him. 
w, you feel as if you would be 
aan like that anywheres. Don’t 
)? 
ry moment—such is the magic 
ince celebrated by the poet— 
vas taking in his horny grip the 
brazen mermaid which served 


oned, Jen ran and opened the 
diately gave a pretty shriek, 
| hands together, gave way and 
eright in, Mr. Styles. I knew 
iute I laid eyes on you. Why, 
{ner?”’ 

,” said Styles. ‘‘He had to 
9 see about his license. He’s 
igh—sound of wind and limb 
as a kitten.” 
declare, didn’t your ears burn 
ve ago? Mr. Yates and I were 
‘about you. Mr. Yates, this is 
‘les I had reference to.” 

{ the devil,’ said Styles, shak- 
vith Yates and Mrs. Higgins. 
-you saying about me?” 

/ but good, you may rest as- 
It,” said Jen. “Right this way. 
on the table. You see we were 
it for you the way one little pig 
‘other.”’ 

having chow. Had I better 


‘suredly,’” Jen answered with 
earnestness. “‘I should never 
elf if you didn’t. Besides, I 
re one that can take us just as 
i] 


"rote us that you had a dreadful 
id Pearl, heaping up his plate. 
r. Styles the raised biscuit, 
id Jen. 

te these herself,’ said Pearl 
) “She can beat her mother on 
i says the ship next door to 


< brine through the nose once 
right,’ said Styles. “‘It seems 
home food, Mrs. Higgins.” 

se it does,” said Pearl. ‘‘ Poor 
pose nobody knows what you 
through that hasn’t been and 
Imselves.”’ 

1 you feel, going through the 
asked Jen. 

1y about me,” said Styles. “I 
0 pose for the hero stuff or any- 
at, understand; I’m not one of 
that, like to go round hanging 


in’t be your nature to,” inter- 


+ that as it may, I never gave 
sha thought,’ continued Ed- 


ed it out this way: if they’re 

t me, they’ll get me, so why 

tf up over it?” 

| course—if only anyone can 

:% to think that way,’’ said 

}@ suspense,” breathed Jen. 
@ Suspense have been awful?” 


uspense is awful,’’ countered 
}most congenial look. 


ss of water. 
Styles, you know what I 
Jen, pouting and prolonging 
a and playing the part of a 
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well-intentioned girl being teased and hav- 
ing her words taken in a wrong sense. 

“Of course we never knew when we 
rolled in where we might wake up for 
breakfast,’’ added Styles. “It might be 
neither here nor there, as the C. P. O. said.” 

“T can’t get over it, thinking you’ve been 
there right in the thick of it,” murmured 
Jen. “‘Didn’t your heart beat faster the 
first time you went into action?” 

“Only from eagerness to get into the 
riot,’ said Styles with a wink at Yates. 
“Then again I got a smoker’s heart. You 
would expect it to pound some.” 

“Have you?” said Jen. ‘Why, Mr. 
Yates here has a weak heart too! Mercy, 
that reminds me—speaking of disease— 
I’ve forgotten my medicine!’ 

“There, you see what hayoe you’ve 
created,”’ said Pearl, giggling. 

“What do you take?” inquired Styles. 

“Beef, iron and wine,” answered Jen, 
holding up a squat triangular bottle. 

“Strong mixture,’ commented the wire- 
less operator. ‘‘Sounds like a punch in 
every snifter. But you don’t look sick.” 

“That’s what I tell mother. I don’t look 
sick and people don’t give me credit for 
being sick. But that’s always the way with 
nervous diseases: the patients don’t get 
any sympathy because they don’t show it 
in the face. But I have—lI’ve fallen away 
something fierce.”’ 

“T wish you could see how that girl 
has lost flesh,’’ sighed Mrs. Higgins. “Of 
course she keeps up as best she can in com- 
pany and holds in and holds in, but the 
minute your back is turned she goes all to 
pieces. I sometimes think that girl hasn’t 
got a drop of blood left in her body. She 
hasn’t any reserve, don’t you know. The 
doctor says himself she hasn’t a blessed 
thing to fall back on. She looks like the 
ghost of her former self.” 

“Some ghost!” said Styles. 

“T don’t know. The young people now 
aren’t what they were when I was a girl. 
They haven’t the stamina. Why, I can 
remember going out and dancing till sun- 
rise and coming home with not a dry stitch 
on my body; and into my bed and take 
forty winks and up again and doa big day’s 
work and think nothing of it. We had to 
in those days. But I don’t know what’s 
come over them now; they don’t seem able 
to doit. Jenis just as dependent on her sleep 
as a baby; and she’s a total wreck if she 
doesn’t get it. It just seems to take the 
starch right out of her.” 

“Let’s change the subject,” said Jen. 
“There’s a thousand and one questions I 
want to ask you. For one thing, you 
haven’t told us what a submarine looks 
like, going through the water.” 

“You don’t see those babies,’”’ replied 
Styles. ‘‘You wake up and hear tell about 
them.”’ 

“Just you think! They’re right off this 
coast now.” 

“Off this coast?” 

“Shoals of them! The new ships have to 
take their trial trips nights now. And the 
spies! My land, they say you can’t trust 
your next-door neighbor nowadays! That’s 
Mr. Yates’ business, you know—he’s in the 
secret service.” 

“T’ll keep it dark,” said Styles, raising 
his eyebrows. 

“Oh, it’s all right if we know it,’’ Jen 
hastened on. ‘It’s only outsiders we have 
to be afraid of. Yes, he leads such a life— 
up at all hours of the night. Whenever a 
report comes in he has to drop whatever he 
is doing and go investigate it.” 

“What gets reported?”’ 

“Lights mostly. It makes me creep all 
over to hear about these mysterious lights. 
You know, they think there’s somebody on 
shore trying to get into communication 
with a submarine to tell them when the next 
trial trip is due.” 

“We know there is,’ Mr. Yates chimed 
in gloomily. “The thing is to catch them.” 

The knocker was just then brought down 
sharply on the front door and the two 
women gasped. 

“T thought I was sent for,’’ Pearl assured 
them, with one hand on her heart. 

But it was Mr. Yates who was sent for. 
The purser of the steamer Etta was waiting 
for him on the porch with a countenance as 
white as paper. J 

“You got a sailor in there with you?” 
said the purser. ‘Big fellow with light 
curly hair?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Yates. 
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VEN BAKED 


The Taste is Not an Accident 


HE skill of a cook is shown in the way he takes the same 
materials that other cooks have and produces from them 
a dish that demands special praise. 


Thus it is with Heinz Baked Beans. 


nate combination of carefully selected beans, skill and care in 


Their taste is a fortu- 


preparation—of baking in real ovens—and of blending the 
fine baked bean flavor with the delicious tomato sauce for 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans have a 


distinctive flavor that is unmistakable. 


which Heinz is famous. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 


four kinds 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Theres nothing 
just like Keds 


Every year Keds bring hot- 
weather comfort. They’re so 
light and restful, so stylish, so 
serviceable. 


Indoors and outdoors, busi- 
ness or pleasure, these canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are always 
good form. Many styles enable 
you to choose just what you 
want for every occasion. 


You can*relyon Keds. 
They’re quality shoes for men 
and women, boys and girls. 
Millions wear them. 


Go to any good shoe store 
and treat your feet to a pair of 
Keds. You should be able 
to obtain the exact style you 
prefer. Ask for Keds. Look 
for the name ‘‘Keds’”’ stamped 
on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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‘“‘He’s wanted,’”’ gasped the other, swal- 
lowing hard. ‘‘That is, we think there’s 
been foul play. We can’t locate Elmer 
Higgins. He got aboard and he was still 
aboard at Indian Head, that I’ll swear to; 
and when last seen he was talking to this 
big sailor. Come to dock, everybody walks 
off the Etta, and lo and behold Elmer was 
among the missing.” 

“You think this fellow threw him over- 
board?” inquired the detective. 

““We don’t know what to think,” replied 
the purser. 

‘“‘What earthly reason could he have 
had?” 

“Reason? Why, man, the Government 
had just paid him off for his share in the 
salvage of that ship! He had the money 
in gold in a canvas bag stamped with the 
government stamp, tucked inside his grip; 
and he was going round making his brags 
about it too. Hawkins there brought it 
aboard; and it was all one man could 
stagger under.” 

Mr. Yates was in a quandary. Glad as 
he might have been to see the fellow 
jugged, to find responsibility for his safe- 
keeping resting on his own shoulders was 
not so pleasant. The whole business of 
being a detective had suddenly grown to 
ominous proportions. 

“But what became of that bag?”’ he in- 
quired, for want of something more to the 
point. “It didn’t walk off itself, did it?” 

“He might have got it ashore in the con- 
fusion,’’ said the purser. “Or more likely 
he sank it and knows just where he can get 
at it. Gold won’t rust.” 

“T know, but isn’t it stark staring mad- 
ness for the man to come here of all places, 
Jim? Inquire his way here and sit down to 
supper with them just as if nothing was out 
of the way?” 

“‘T suppose you’ll be arguing next that 
Elmer is right here with us,” said the purser 
tartly. ‘‘I can’t furnish you with a theory; 
I’m simply stating facts; and if they look 
you out of countenance who’s to blame 
LOT dtyee 

“No evidence of a struggle, I suppose?” 

“No; but the punt was gone. Cut clear. 
That’s a blind of course.” 

‘And what is it you want me to do?”’ 

“That’s for you to make up your mind, 
ain’t it?” returned the purser. ‘‘The judge 
is out of town and the deputy sheriff is flat 
on his back with sciatica. So you do just 
as you please. I’ve haired myself up about 
it long enough and I’m about ready to wash 
my hands of it.” 

‘Just a minute, will you?” called Mr. 
Yates weakly. ‘I’m not in the best of trim 
myself, as a matter of fact. I’ve had one of 
my sick days.” 

“‘T’ve got a lot of business matters that 
want going over,” the purser flung back 
over his shoulder. ‘‘Why don’t you just 
lay low and keep an eye on him and see that 
he don’t get out of bounds till you see 
whether some more evidence don’t turn 
u ? ” 

The wretched detective, left to his own 
devices, stared into the gloom. He pres- 
ently made up his mind that that would be 
perhaps the best course open to him. There 
was certainly a bad look about the thing. 
Granting that for some reason Elmer had 
left the steamer in the punt, why had Styles 
lied in giving the reason for his nonappear- 
ance? The sailor had said that he stopped 
over to see about his license. ‘But how could 
the man see about his license on an island 
to all intents and purposes deserted? It 
was a twelve-mile row to the town from 
Indian Head. Was it reasonable to think 
that Elmer would have turned back in such 
a craft when but a stone’s throw from his 
home, and after so long and perilous an 
absence? 

Of one thing the detective was convinced: 
It would never do to advise the Higginses 
openly that their lord and master was 
thought to have been thrown to the fishes 
by the very man now sheltering himself 
under their rooftree. He passed miserably 
back into the house. 

Jen was showing Mr. Styles her book of 
snapshots and looking on over his shoulder. 
_ “Yes, that’s Mame Lowell,” she was say- 
ing. “Isn’t she a perfect scream in that 
picture? She’s the dearest girl, really! 
She’s married now; got the swellest bunga- 
low with built-in bookcases, don’t you 
know; and the dearest man that ever 
walked on two legs; and she has two maids 
and doesn’t have to lift a hand herself. She 
weighed only ninety-six pounds when she 
was married and now she tips the scales at 
one hundred and seventy. Would you have 
thought she’d have fleshed up so? But they 


A 


: 


say he just worships the grow 
on. Here’s Mr. Yates back, 
lights again, is it?” 

“No,” said the detective in 
He was in a very great dilemy 
that a party should be organiz; 
drag for Elmer’s body; but t 
errand would leave the suspecte 
make his get-away. On the ot 
insist that Styles accompany h 
have to publish to the Higgir 
the dreadful cloud under whic 
rested. He would, therefore, | 
for a moment alone with him. 

At Jen’s request he picked } 
of its case in the corner—for hi 
was already an inmate here j 
was not—and played them a 
the lady’s accompaniment. Y 
note she let her hands drop lin 
palms up and with a deep sigh 
been drinking at a fountain, 

“T do think the violin is the: 
the human voice, don’t you, 
And doesn’t Mr. Yates play e 

“You’re some girlie with t] 
self,”’ said Edward. 

“Oh, Mr. Styles, now you 
just trying to say something 
mustn’t do anything to mal 
you're insincere. I’ve scarcel 
since father’s been away—not 
amount to anything, that is— 
gers are as stiff i? ; 

‘“Mother,” said Jen with a 
covers ‘whom does Mr. Style 
fo) ? ” 

“T’ve been sitting here as 
that very question,” said Pear 
is just as familiar to me.” 

“Cousin Willie,’ supplied ] 
in triumph. 

“Why, so he does!” said ] 
always were the greatest har 
likenesses.” 

“It’s Cousin Willie to a T, ] 
there’s something about his « 
way he carries himself; and 
same identical voice and all. I 
it was Cousin Willie in the rc 
Cousin Willie’s on a Montana 
explained in an aside to Edy 
really a splendid young fellow : 
the most interesting letters hc 
no idea how strong the resemb! 

‘“‘T used to rustle cattle in Te 
said Edward. 

““Mr. Styles, really?” 

“Fact! I could pound thelea 
best of them at one time. The 
call me a ridin’ fool, down thers 
about me. I seem to be alway 
by the skin of my teeth, some 

“A real cow-puncher?” — 

“A man had to be there, 
wanted to or not. You take 1 
in Texas; they just naturally 
feet clear into the stirrup and 
they won’t fall off. Yes, it’sa 
try down there.” 

“T thought you must have, 
so supple and athletic,” said Jer 
“We don’t breed such men 
Northern climes. Why, perhaj 
be interested to see Cousin | 
that he sent us? Mother, brin; 

It was hanging from a peg 
entry. Pearl fetched it. : 

“Aha! It’s a grass rope,” 
taking it into his hand expertl; 
horsehair is more my style.” — 

“T’m just itching to see it 
cried Jen. ‘‘How would it do 
go outside and lasso Mr. Yate: 

“Fine! I do my best work i 
said Styles as she threw open tl 
Mr. Yates joined them on the! 
air of dark reticence. Almost a 
Scout rushed up to him with 
tion that the mysterious lighth 
flashing again, this time clea 
fore, from the windows of tl 
Indian Head. ‘z 

“All right,” said the detect 

“Just one minute!” crie 
dashed into the house. » 

Only one course was now | 
Yates. He came close to St 
hibited a pearl-handled rev‘ 
foremost. 4 

“You are under arrest,” hes 

“Now don’t be new,’ Sai 
shortly. ‘I know your stuff e 
afraid I will work loose here 
for the privilege of paying U 
Nothing doing! What’s the ¢l 

“You are wanted for 
Elmer Higgins,” croaked th 

Mr. Styles went cold alo 

(Continued on P. 
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yhat a long time it takes sound 

re,” he said. “‘Once again on 
eft 7? 


‘s 


a Styles in humiliated accents. 

sint he might perhaps have 
Jae mystery to everybody’s sat- 
; or he thought he knew the 

3 his light in the house on Indian 
yon second thought, piqued by 
(e's attitude, he decided to say 
} 


hd and see what you can hang 
hi aid. ; 

oe see for yourself what a shock it 
»| the lady to know the facts at 
ntime,”’ continued the detective. 
9z to take you with me in the 
‘ithe first sign of a suspicious 


1 through the bean, hey?” sup- 
| “Well, you have the opening 
’ 

‘seappeared on the scene. She 
Jle and hair of a timber wolf 
i her shoulders and in her eye 

perious light. 

t ther of you say a word against 

‘fof you'll only waste your 
i 


lurging them forward. “I just 
a myself a moment longer. I’m 
you or I’m going by my lone- 
i!” 


‘e already mingling with the 
id for the movies. Snatches of 
ussion fell on their ears: 

can’t see is—there he snatched 
e jaws of death with hardly a 
*, picked her out of those raging 
/0 the skin; and then when they 
‘the cabin together she was in 
She had on an elegant dress, 
7 do you suppose Yes, but 
jer father say to all this? You 
3 opposed to it in the beginning. 
2ss he’ll know better another 
» step between two lovers 
xsmember? They marooned him 
of Arabia and left him there to 
“senses,” 

te, Jen!” said Yates, snatching 
“You can’t leave them in the 
ay at the movies.” 

oned Sade Haskins to take my 
ughtful,”’ said Jen sparkling. 
f may not be such a burden as 
Tr. 

‘Ss was in no frame of mind to 
followed them along the path 
‘the dock where was moored the 
dlanked speed boat lent by its 
le Governmenf. The Beat ’Em 
hid down on sharkish lines. Its 
ging chairs were equipped with 
purple leather having the mono- 
* former owner stamped in one 
was fitted with a lustrous ma- 
deck and a teak bilge deck that 
ts weight in plug tobacco, Styles 


+ said, taking each of them by 


y. 

les says he will steer,” Jen called 
detective. 
‘t-service man had already cast 
ied the engine over. This lady- 
’as capable of thirty knots an 
t ripped up the surface of the 
|a soft purring note, Jen leaned 
her wicker chair and her white 
; the accustomed tattoo on the 
foredeck. She had got into the 
ast. Yonder was Arabia, and her 
overished though her mother 
10 be—sang in her veins merrily. 
iterests of steering, she leaned 
sailor more and moreattentively, 
ight of a Rhine maiden in her 
lished hull of the Beat ’Em To 
hrough the water with the very 
riction possible to such a craft. 
ets of spray were torn up at her 
ding her with the silver fins of a 
forward. The moon was just 
ring the rough surface of the 
e tendrils of Jen’s hair were dia- 

spray and whipped Styles’ 
hort, for Jen, it was that maxi- 
nsation at a minimum of cost 
now who have had innocent en- 
ay playthings the Gov- 


was beginning to ask himself 
posture of his affairs in case 
e down with his punt and 
; of Pull-an’-Be-Damned, 
himself so freely. Perhaps 
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he would better have let them have the 
whole earful at one and the same sitting. 

Mr. Yates barked a savage order. 

“T’ll tell him how to put the helm,” Jen 
flung back over her shoulder. ‘“‘ You don’t 
have to think of a thing but the engine, 
Mr. Yates.” 

“Hand him this to put in his kisser,’’ said 
Styles, drawing a cigar from the pocket of 
his blouse. Jen held it up invitingly, but 
the engineer made a morose refusal. 

*‘Jealous,’’ she whispered zestfully, and 
slipped it back into Edward’s pocket with 
a little pat. ‘‘Oh, how I love the open 
spaces!’’ she confided to the sailor. ‘‘Glo- 
rious! Just glorious! Did you ever read 
The Last Ride Together? ‘Ride, ride to- 
gether, forever ride?’ I had to read a criti- 
cism on it just before leaving college. 
Browning has such a gift for expressing un- 
requited love, don’t you think so?” 

**Some gazabo,’”’ muttered Styles, draw- 
ing out the cigar again and putting it in his 
own kisser. 

“Tt has such gorgeous imagery,’’ mur- 
mured Jen. ‘‘Of course there it’s horses and 
here it’s a boat, and then again the circum- 
stances are so entirely different; but still 
and all ds 

“What’s that right ahead?” said Styles 
sharply. “‘Lying dead in the water?” 

“That’s a ledge. Go to the right of it. 
Do you think there’s going to be any dan- 
ger, really, Mr. Styles?” 

“No, there may be a little fun though.” 

Jen drew a shivering breath. 

“‘T know well enough what you call fun,” 
she replied. “I don’t see how you dare- 
devil types ever live to grow old. Gracious! 
My hand is just as cold as ice,’’ she 
affirmed, laying it on Styles’. ‘‘Why, so is 
yours, Mr. Styles!” 

“Tt’s the wind,” said that worthy. “‘Then 
again my circulation has been poor lately 
on account of the chow on that last ship.” 

At this point Yates took the wheel, for 
they were already skimming the eddies 
of Pull-an’-Be-Damned, a narrow gorge, 
where—as often happens with irregular 
coastlines—the remnant of one tide crawls 
over the back of another. To a small boat 
which did not have power to keep out of its 
way, this ugly patch of water spelt disaster; 
but the Beat "Em To It made little account 
of it. In three minutes it was clear of the 
snarl and drawing up rapidly on Indian 
Head. The ruin of a pier could be made 
out. Mr. Yates brought his craft side on to 
it and his prisoner made fast. 

“You had better stay aboard,’ said Ed- 
ward to Jen, whose face began to look 
rather intense. But she was fairly on the 
wharf by then. 

“Did you see a flash of light in that 
kitchen window?” said the detective in 
thick tones. 

The mere question invested the house 
with a chill terror. That gray structure 
seemed no more the work of man than the 
weeds along the shore. A single funereal 
cedar shadowed it. Its foundations were 
banked with shriveled seaweed. Seen 
though deep gloom—for the moon was just 
then behind a cloud—decrepit, its walls 
bulging, its black windows glinting with 
their many panes, it was a thing to dream of. 

“‘Isn’t it weird?” breathed the lady 
shakily. 

“There’s a figure there, just behind that 
hencoop,” said Yates with rising certainty. 

Mr. Styles, making a quick turn, was in 
time to see the detective bringing into play 
an old single-barreled shotgun he had picked 
up out of the bottom of the boat. Now, 
though in prolonging this expedition he 


- may have had some thought of the figure he 


was to cut with Jen Higgins—for to a man 
in possession of all the facts to stalk this 
house would be child’s play—he was certain 
that neither of them could improve his po- 
sition with the lady by going gunning for 
her father. He therefore knocked up the 
barrel of the gun as the detective fired. 

At a distance of a hundred yards a figure 
leaped into the air and staggered toward 
the seaside, going from rock to rock like a 
chamois. The two pursuers, who had run 
forward together, saw him leap into a tiny 
boat and pull for all he was worth in the 
direction of Pull-an’-Be-Damned. 

Events now multiply. Yates and Styles, 
pang Jen between them, returned to their 

oat. 

““That’s the end of him,” said the detec- 
tive, breathing hard. ‘His boat will never 
live in those waters. And now for you!” 
he added hoarsely, his blood thoroughly 
up, and he sprang upon Styles like a tiger. 

Edward himself had good reason to act 
with quick decision, for, as it was, he stood 
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This Man Knows Why 


Bravery 
in Tires 


It is natural to make brave 
claims for tires; we all do. 


But Swinehart Tires have a 
sort of bravery of their own; in- 
bred at the factory, and real. 


A bravery to stand up and take 
bad roads and hard runs, and go 
through to the bitter end. 


A bravery that is entirely the 
result of the time, materials and 
workmanship that go into their 
making—the real essentials, and 
the only ones, necessary in pro- 
ducing good tires. 


There are many tires, and good ones, 
but none better than Swinehart. 


—the tire without a single 
Government rejection. 


Swinehart Pneumatic Tires are made 
in both Fabric and Cord—both give 
more guaranteed mileage for your money 
than you would ever expect or even 
have a right to expect. 


Ideal Cellular 
Truck Tires 


This remarkable tire is made with a 
series of cells, or holes, the angle, depth 
and width of which are scientifically 
correct. This construction gives to the 
tire the qualities of being semi-pneu- 
matic, anti-skid and non-heating. And 
it is this construction which gives this 
tire sufficient resiliency to make the use 
of pneumatic tires superfluous. There 
can be no blowout and punctures; 
hence the dangers from this cause are 
eliminated. Spare tires are unnecessary 
as Swinehart Cellulars often outwear 
the truck. 


Let your nexttires be SWINEHART 
—or see that the car or truck you buy 
is equipped with them. 


Swinehart Tire & 


Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


They Wear 
—and 
— and 


ear 
Wear 


The Garage Man 


aS wise enough to know that there 
are no unusual “‘tricks"’ in making 
good tires. It's mostly a question of 
time, material and workmanship 


He knows Swinehart has ‘em all. 
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Dealers: 
Theremay be 
an opening 
for a dealer 
in your terri- 
tory. Better 
inquire now. 
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charged with the murder of thisman now go- 
ing tohis death. He had neither time nor in- 
clination to explain. In a trice he had laid 
the secret agent on his back, faint with 
pain and with a gag thrust into his mouth. 
But how to hold him there? 

He was not long in doubt. Jen, who knew 
Yates to be the aggressor, was close at 
hand. Supposing him to have pitched into 
Styles in a fit of jealous rage—for she had 
not seen Styles knock up the barrel of the 
gun—she knew at once where her duty lay. 
It was not for nothing that she had affirmed 
Mr. Styles to be the sort of man you could 
feel safe with anywhere, and she now de- 
cided to cast in her lot with him boldly. 

Edward, kneeling on the chest of his vic- 
tim, heard the shriek of something being 
torn close to his ear; and Jen, who could 
not be long at a loss in a situation like the 
present—for she knew all that the pictures 
could tell her—handed him a glimmering 
strip heroically rent from the recesses of her 
own person. 

“‘Some souvenir!’’ muttered Edward, af- 
fixing it with a few rapid passes. 

“Tie his wrists to his ankles!’’ whispered 
Jen tensely. 

“Words fail me,”’ said Edward, standing 
up. “Speed is life, girl! Take the wheel!” 

But strain their eyes as they would for 
some vestige of the punt and its unfortu- 
nate passenger, they could see nothing of 
them in those angry waters. Cold sweat 
beaded Edward’s brow. If Elmer had gone 
down the case against him would be black 
indeed. 

““Do you see anything?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

“‘There’s the new ship stealing forth,” 
said Jen. 

Theenormous black prow of thenew cargo 
carrier was in fact forging past the head- 
land. She was making her trial trip by 
night and was bound for the open sea. 

“Tf there really was any significance in 
those lights, we shall soon see the sequel,” 
cried Elmer Higgins’ daughter, gripping the 
wheel hard. And almost at once, putting 
her hand—which was as cold as a cod’s 
cheek—on Edward’s, she inquired calmly: 

“‘What is that thing moving along there 
in the shadow of that rock, do you imagine? 
There, it’s in the moonlight now! Just fol- 
low the line of my finger.” 

“Holy cow! It’s a periscope,” cried 
Styles, forgetting everything in the tre- 
mendous significance of this hollow slip of 
steel, black as ink against the low moon 


| and making a slight feather as it glided 


through that waste of seething silver. At 
these ominous words the captive, whose 
ears had not been plugged, flopped once or 
twice on the teakwood deck. 

The line of travel of this sinister object 
was certain to plant it dead in the path of 
the great ship, and that at no distant time, 
in the opinion of the stricken watchers. 

“My God! Must we stand by and see 
them go to their doom?” cried Jen. . She 
could think of nothing, she said later, but 
the third reel of The Wine of Youth, where 
the two young Americans adrift in a dory 
had put a periscope out of action by squirt- 
ing white paint on its lens out of a bilge 
pump. 

“That was the first thing that entered 
my mind,” she said to Sade Haskins. “It 
wasn’t until we were right on top of it that 
I happened to think of the lasso. You’ve 
no idea of the different things that will 
come into your head at a time like that.” 

Styles in fact had found himself on a sud- 
den standing there with Cousin Willie’s 
lariat in his hands. 

“When I give the word, rope it,’’ Jen 
cried fiercely. 

This unlikely object had never been re- 
turned to its peg in the back entry. 

““What you need is experience,’”’ argued 
Styles hoarsely. ‘Those things aren’t sim- 
ply pinned on, deary.”’ 

“Do you want me to think you're 
afraid?’’ shrieked Jen. 

“You’re one impetuous woman, I’ll tell 
the world!” muttered Styles, beginning to 
make up the rope in coils. 

“Get a wiggle on!” said Jen, pale as the 
vase of alabaster behind which she had 
taken refuge only that morning. How over- 
whelming are life’s changes! 

Edward Styles, one time Texas Ranger, 
opened out over his head the loop of 
Cousin Willie’s lariat and dropped it neatly 
over that infernal black round thing now 
scarcely thirty feet away. In the same 
moment Jen stopped the engine without 
getting out of her chair. 

“Of all weird things,” she whispered, 


| beginning to shake a little, “this is the 


. 


A ugusi 


immediately after put a heayy 
Cousin Willie’s grass rope. | 

To the infinite surprise of bot} 
the periscope did not turn its ¢ 
their direction. Strangest of all, 
no more resistance than a dream 

“It—wabbles,” breathed Sty 
somely. ‘‘How do you explain th 

Jen, who had found her yoice 
spite him, whispered: “‘What do 
pose that dark object is right besj 
at the water’s edge? My soul a 
It’s a head of human hair!” 

“You said it!” said Styles grir 
back and let me handle this, girlie 
trying to get out.” 

But Jen Higgins was never the: 
draw back when once she had 
shoulder to the wheel. The Beat’ 
still had way on her. Putting { 
hard over Jen slewed the boat int 
this abhorrent object, leaned over 
twisted those wonderful fingers, y 
Yates had said could never be q 
that same head of hair. | 

“Hold him under till he droy 
cried. “‘Hun that he'is!” 

“‘Havea look at him first,” said, 

By its own efforts, brought back 
pain, a human countenance upli 
there. 

“It’s my own father!” wailed , 
ing back into the wicker chair ar 
her eyes. 

‘And a sight for sore eyes, too, ] 
world!’ observed the sailor, reach 
a helping hand. 


“‘T wish I could describe to you: 
tion that came over me when I s: 
was I had hold of,”’ Jen told Sad 
in going over with her the vario 
rences of the night. “I just want 
my hand out to see if I was drean 
I had the strangest feeling—just < 
withdrawing from myself, don’t y 

‘Just you think, there we had « 
all made up for a submarine, and 
out to be nothing more or less th 
the spiles Hat Tyler knocked of 
wharf when the Minnie Willi 
launched. You know, they call | 
walkers because they are water- 
the bottom and stick right up out 
It looked so real—father tells n 
guesses she’ll have.something to 
for now, if she never did before, b 
was just about at the end of his 
when he got his arm round that th 
there I was on the point of dro 
own father! Just you think howt 
come round! : 

“Mr. Styles says—you know 
turesque he is—he says he is one 
gob that he didn’t get a white v 
that night’s work. Of course it ¥ 
fault really, for not letting on soc 
he’s just as contrite! I read ther 
him, I can assure you. But you! 
he is. So congenial and all, an 
witty as he can be. And there hi 
whole blessed evening, as cool, 
knowing but what he might have 
the chair as a result of it. 

‘And poor Mr. Yates! Wasn't 
fallen? And well he might be, tru 
he was! I feel myself getting 
scarlet all over if I so much as ¢ 
of him on the other side of the 
makes me so furious! 

““Mother came down after ge 


- clothes off me and getting me i 


you know I was perfectly sick ov 
time; the reaction, I suppose, and 
and another—and there was Mr. 
the sideboard and looking as she 
he’d been caught in the act. 
“Mother said ‘ What are you Uf 
but he begged the question and g 
And, come to find out later, he 
helping himself to my beef, iron 
on the sly. He told father that 
the goose was sauce for the gand 
at the time, he tried to look as! 
had happened; and he as 
‘How’s the little lady?’ He’s perf 
sessed to call me the little lady; : 
know—I rather like it now. Mo 
‘She’s a total wreck, Mr. Styles. 
“And what do you suppose 
said in answer to that? You kno 
convincing talker he is and every 
just carried me off my feet when J 
Why, he said, quick as a wink: ‘T] 
chances on the salvage, Mrs. Hige 
“I tell him he ought to write @] 
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was a member of The Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise, the condition of things 
when the third and last reading should 
have been successfully held the following 
Monday was not very pleasing in prospect 
to Quintus and his pretty little wife. 

At three o’clock the following afternoon 
Quintus Weefalls alighted from a car before 
the massive Terminal Station, stepped 
carefully across the street so that he might 
not blemish with dirt the immaculate gray- 
suéde uppers of his black patent-leather 
shoes and minced into the colored waiting 
room. He made his way to the window and 
purchased a ticket for Attalia, at which 
town one destined for Gadsden alights from 
the train. As he turned away he heard a 
voice—a soft, dulcet voice; a voice 
aquiver with gladness at the meeting: 

““Mistuh Weefalls!” 

He whirled and bowed with a single 
motion. 

“Tse dawe’d if’n ’tain’t Miss Elliott!” 

The young girl dimpled bewitchingly. 

“Ts you goin’ to Attalia too?” 

“Too?” he echoed. “‘You ain’t mean to 
tell me you is goin’ they?” 

“T suttinly is!” 

“On this heah fo’ ’clock train?” 

“‘The ve’y same one.” 

Into the mind of Quintus Weefalls there 
leaped his wife’s mandate. He was to charm 
the radiant Sunshine in’ hopes that she 
might dissuade her father from pursuance 
of his course of vengeance against ‘the 
Maizquint. © The wealth of a contagiously 
sunny nature was injected into the smile 
he bestowed upon her. 

“Tf’n this ain’t the ve’y fines’ luck!” 

She made it unanimous. 

“Ain’t you talkin’ now?” 

“Ain’t I jus’? I always hates to travel 
alone.” 

“Also me.” 

“Tis been thinkin’ ——” 

A strange voice broke in upon them, a 
voice in which there was an ill-concealed 
nuance of ribaldry: 

“‘Reckon I is done caught you now!” 

They turned to face a small man, younger 
and even more dapper than Quintus Wee- 
falls;. a junior fashion plate, flawless from 
the crown of his blue felt hat to the pointed 
and scintillating toes’ of his screamingly 
yellow shoes.. They chorused the new- 
comer’s name: > 

“Florian Slappey!”’ 

The newcomer bowed with exaggerated 
politeness. He stroked his chin with his 
left hand that they might miss none of the 
brummagem brilliance of his newest ring. 

“Right the fust time off! Reckon you 
Gen hahdly espec’ nobody to see you-all, 
e ” 


Quintus shook his head in puzzlement. 

“How come not?” 

Florian winked portentously. 

“Huh! Reckon I ain’t deef.” 

“’Bout which?” 

“‘T is been heahin’ things.” 

“Which things?” 

“Oh! I guess when a man an’ a gal 
which is been settin’ up to each other fo’ a 
long time stahts off on a trip t’gether “i 

Then they understood at what he was 
driving. Sunshine gave him a_ playful 
shove. bai 

“G’wan, Flo’ian, you is the kiddin’est 
man! You talks like we was ’lopin’.” 

“You said it, Sunshine!” 

Quintus threw back his head and roared 
with laughter. He winked knowingly. 

“You is sho’ some deteckative, Florian.” 

“T reckon I is got sense ’nough to put one 
an’ one t’gether an’ make a couple.” He 
turned to the girl: ‘‘S’posin’ I tell Cass 
Driggers you is elopin’ with a han’some 
man from Jersey City?” 

She shrugged. 

“You e’n tell Cass Driggers anything 
which you like. I ain’t botherin’ my haid 
bouten him sence he is been fightin’ the 
Maizquint.”’ 

““No-o! I ain’t hahdly reckon you is. 
Not now, noways.” 

Florian inspected the pair closely. He 
had been joking, but now the idea came to 
him seriously that perhaps they were elop- 
ing. Certainly they had been more than 
friendly in the immediate past and there 
was every reason why they should resort 
to an elopement, the principal motive be- 
ing the rabid parental opposition in the 
Elliott household. Florian mumbled to 
himself. The more he thought of it the 
more convinced he became that there 
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AND A USED FORD 


MAKE A 


ONE-TON TRUCK 


Over 43,000 Form-a-Trucks are now 

carrying capacity loadsand getting 

“2%, 12tol5milestothegallonofgas- 
72, line, and 20,000 to 30,000 


Hauling Cost 


two ton trucks. 


Our dealer will be glad to tell you 
what it will cost to make your 
used car a truck. Or if you do 
not know him send us the name 
of your car and complete infor- 
mation will be given. 


Parts and Service 
Our factory facilities and world-wide dis- 
tribution enable us to give prompt and 
efficient parts service to Dearborn and Srhith 
Form-a-Truck owners. 


Dearborn Complete Trucks 


Actual usage has demonstrated the Dear- 
born Complete Trucks—both chain and 
worm drive—equal ‘‘the world’s lowest 
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Reclaim the Value of the Used Car 


RACTICALLY every used car has a motor good for 

thousands of miles of hauling. When attached to the 

Form-a-Truck, these serviceable motors furnish ample 
and dependable power for the sturdy two-ton trucks thus 
created. The true value of the used car is reclaimed, and you 
get an economical and efficient truck, guaranteed to carry a 
50% overload, at much less than the cost of a new complete 
truck. Years of performance have already proved their merit 
and have demonstrated they are perfectly engineered. 


Answers Used Car Problem 


What to do with used passenger cars is now answered for all 
time. The used car becomes an asset. 
at less expense, trade territory enlarged and delivery time 
reduced. The demand is met for sturdy, efficient one and 


The financial stability and honorable reputation of the Dearborn 
Truck Co., well known builders of Dearborn Complete Trucks, 
assure continuous production and prompt service. 


~ Convert Your Used Car 
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Dearborn Truck Co 


Please send me without obligation (a) details 
of Dearborn and Smith Truck attachments for 
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A two-ton Universal 
Form-a-Truck 
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FILL IN AND MAIL 


FOR DEALERS AND 
USED CAR OWNERS 


2015-17 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


car. 


hauling cost.” 
DEARBORN TRUCK CO. 1 
2015-17 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


(b) Your liberal dealer proposition. 
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If You Comb your 
Hair You can cut 
your Hair with 


UCAN 


Safety Hair Cutter 


This convenient and serviceable cutter consists 
of a specially made comb on which are fitted 
two safety razor blades, specially honed for hair 
cutting. According to position of and pressure 
on cutter, the hair can be trimmed or cropped 
close just as the skilled barber cuts your hair. 


Ucan saves time, trouble and money 
and your hair is always at just 
the length you want it. You take no risk with 
the Ucan. Each one is guaranteed. Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. But you 
will be—as thousands of users are. Buy a Ucan 
today—from your dealer or direct from us. 


$9 00 UCAN $9 50 UCAN 


with six extra with six extra 

blades in leather- blades in plush- 

ette case lined leatherette 
box 


UCAN SALES CORP’N 
Department O—239 Broadway, New York 
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Electric Light and Power Plants 
Modernize your country home witha MATTHEWS Full Auto- 
matic; saves time, labor and money. Requires little attention; 
starts and stops automiatically, keeping batteries properly 
charged. Made in 15, 50, 100, 250 and $ 

500 lamp sizes, PRICES 

Send today for new catalogue—contains information you want 

CONSOLIDATED UTILITIES CORPORATION 
Factory Distributors 
733 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

RELIABLE DEALERS WANTED 


THAT EXTRA 
DAYLIGHT HOUR 


The Daylight Savings Act is here to stay. It 
gives you an extra hour in every day that is 
worth money to you. 


SELL IT TO US 


We will pay you liberally for it. Representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Fournal and The Country Gentleman easily 
earn big money in their spare hours. You can, 


— 


too. Clip and send zow the coupon below and 
learn how to add to your weekly income 


$5.00—$10.00—$20.00 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
356 Independence Square, Philadelphia 


I should like to sell my spare hours. What will 
you give? 


Name 


Street 


Town 


State. 
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might be truth hidden in his jocular con- 
jecture. “Is you-all elopin’?’ 
“Don’t be silly, Florian!” 


“You ain’t said you ain’t.” om oe 
 Weefalls, then all I is got to say is that 


‘An’ we ain’t said we is.” 
“How ’bout it, Quintus? 


Quintus was quite sure that Florian was — 


not serious. The idea appealed to him as 
so utterly preposterous that he didn’t 


fancy anyone else could consider it soberly. 
And Quintus fancied himself considerable | 


kidder. Good enough; if Florian wanted 
to kid with him he’d give as good as he got. 
“Reckon this heah is a free country, 
Flo’ian. They ain’t no law which says a 
man cain’t think anything he wants.” 
“Even if’n it’s about gittin’ ma’ied right 
soon?” 
“Even such.” J 
Sunshine gazed from one to the other of 
the men. She had a strong hunch that all 
was not as it should be, yet the repartee 
seemed harmless enough. She felt her youth 


and unsophisticationspitifully and she didn’t . 


want to make herself ridiculous by taking 
either of the men too seriously. Therefore 
she blundered into the very worst move 


she could have made. She put a restrain- | 


ing hand on Florian’s arm. 


“Don’t you go tellin’ my pa no such’ 


foolishment as that me an’ Mistuh Wee- 
falls is elopin’ together with each other.” 

Florian stuck tongue in cheek and shook 
his head waggishly. 

“Reckon I knows when to-keep my 
mouth shut.” 

The announcer bellowed a mouthful of 
unintelligible words through the waiting 
room. Quintus suspected that Attalia was 


mentioned and grabbed his suitcase in one | 
“Thais | 


hand and Sunshine’s in the other, 
our train! Le’s us go!” 

Adieus were uttered hastily and they 
passed through the ticket gate toward the 
waiting Chattanooga train. Florian stood 
at the door of the waiting room staring 
through the smoky train shed. His eyes 
were narrowed with the travail of excessive 
thought. He plucked nervously at the 
place where he had once attempted to 
erow a mustache. And quite uncon- 
sciously he spoke his convictions aloud: 

“‘Ise bettin’ they is elopin’!”’ 

He had not meant to voice his thoughts, 
therefore he jumped when a nasal feminine 
voice cut eagerly through the atmosphere 
and dinned into his ears: 

“Who is elopin’?” 

“Quintus an’ Sun——” The 
slipped out of their own volition. He 
clamped his lips together too late. He 
flashed an overt hostile glance at his inter- 
rogator and his lips curled into a sneer. 
“Huh! I might’ve knowed it was you!” 

“Quintus Weefalls an’ who else?’”’ per- 
sisted Callie Flukers doggedly. 

Florian surveyed the too-spare frame of 
Callie Flukers, from gaudy hat to run- 
down heels. His expression was not com- 
plimentary to Callie, but that worthy and 
skinny gossip had no thought at the mo- 
ment for opinion of her person. She was 
after information and lots of it. 

“And who else?” she echoed herself. 

Florian turned insultingly away. He 
detested this high-voiced carrier and am- 
plifier of tales. 

“Nobody else!’’ he snapped. 

“Then how could he be elopin’? Men 
don’ elope by theyse’ves. Leastaways, not 
these days.” 

“Quintus Weefalls’ business is hisn, Sis 
Callie, an’ I is got a heap better things to 
do than wo’y my head bouten it.”’ 

“Hah!” cackled Sis Callie trium- 
phantly. “‘Lis’en at him, will you—an’ him 
jus’ a-wonderin’ to hisse’f a minute ago was 
Sunshine Elliott really elopin’.’’ 

“Who said sumthin’ ’bout Sunshine 
Elliott?’ 

“You did!” 
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“Did! You said ‘Sun——’ an’ then 
coughed yo’se’f short. An’ besides, I is 
been watchin’ Quintus Weefalls an’ that 
gadabout gal of Belshazzer Elliott’s fo’ 
fifteen minutes in the depo’ yonder.” 

“Then,” raved Florian Slappey, “I 
reckon you knows as much about them as 
what I does.” 

Sis Callie Flukers patted in satisfied 
fashion the parallel lines which. did duty 
in her anatomical make-up as hips. 

“Reckon I does. An’ I knows ‘they is 
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words 


““Then what you ast me fo’?” 

“You ain’t said they ain’t elopin’.” 

“An’ I ain’t said they is, is I? I reckon 
folks is got a right. to git ma’ied if’n they 
wants to, ain’t they?” \ 
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“Some folks. But Sunshine Elliott is as 
good as engage’ to Cass Driggers an’ it 
ain’t decint 7 
- “Tf’n she’s swappin’ Cass fo’ Quintus 


Sunshine Elliott is got a heap mo’ brains 
in her haid than what I give her credick fo’.’’ 

“They ain’t nothin’ wrong with Cass.’ 

“N’r neither they ain’t nothin’ right 
with him. In my ’pinion Cass Driggers is a 
swell zample of a li’l’ less’n nothin’ a-tall.”’ 

“At least,’? scorched Callie Flukers in 
her most intensely personal manner, ‘‘he 
works fo’ a livin’.”’ 

“Yeh,” countered Florian acridly, “‘an 
he ain’t the only pusson I knows which is 
tried to git ma’ied an’ coul’n’t.” 

Callie glared. Then she swung round 
and sped out of the waiting room and out 
of earshot. Florian stared after her long 
and furiously. He hated this talemonger 
with an intensity commendable if only for 
its consistency. He lighted a Turkish cig- 
arette and inhaled slowly. 

“Tse gamblin’,” he proclaimed to him- 
self, ‘‘that Sis Callie Flukers is thinkin’ 
thoughts!”’ 

He was right—plus. Sis Callie was not 
only thinking thoughts—she was saying 
words. Just at that particular moment she 
was saying them to Christeen Gethers, a 
ady who ran Callie a very close second in 
the Gossip Stakes, 

Christeen listened in pop-eyed glee. 

“An’ while they ain’t zac’ly admitted to 
me that they was runnin’ off to git ma’ied,”’ 
finished Sis Callie, ‘‘they done tol’ Florian 
Slappey that, an’ he passed it on to me.” 

Christeen was filled with unholy delight 
at the news. In the first place Christeen’s 
husband, one Isaae Gethers, had recently 
been defeated for the Grand Magnificent 
High Potentacy of The Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise by Belshazzer Elliott, and 
while Christeen herself had on one hectic oc- 
casion tried to defeat her husband for that 
exalted post, she was extremely resentful of 
the outsider who had stolen the proudest 
decoration from the Gethers ’scutcheon. 
And in the second place Christeen disliked 
Sunshine on general principles. Disliking 
people was Christeen’s specialty and she 
worked at it overtime. Sunshine was young 
and pretty and popular and she boasted 
poise, polish and culture—and a figure. 

On the tongues of two such persons as 
Christeen Gethers and Sis Callie Flukers 
conjecture ceased to be and fact was born. 
While Christeen was giving Miss Mayola 
Kye lurid details of the departure from 
Birmingham of the eloping couple, Sis 
Callie was telling Mrs. Cleophus White in 
strictest secrecy. 

According to the second edition of the 
Flukers story, Quintus had confided in her 
regarding the then impending matrimony 
and pledged her to secrecy. 

“An’ Ise on’y tellin’ you, Mis’ White, 
cause’n I an’ you is sech good frien’s an’I 
knows you ain’t gwine tell nobody else.” 

Immediately Mrs. Cleophus White 
streaked it for the home of Mrs. Simeon 
Broughton with full details. And at the 
same time that Mayola Kye retailed it to 
Mrs. Acey Upshaw, Christeen was on her 
second lap, with Poppy Blevins for an 
audience, and Callie was going strong with 
Narcissy Moultrie. 

Within forty minutes nearly every man 
and woman in Darktown was possessed of 
more vital statistics regarding the stormy 
courtship and elopement of Quintus Wee- 
falls and Sunshine Elliott than would have 
been possible had the elopement been a 
fact. And eventually it came to the horri- 
fied ears of Belshazzer Elliott, related by 
marriage to Sunshine in the capacity of 
father, 

By the time it reached Belshazzer it was 
so perfect as to minutie of detail that there 
was no disbelieving it. And it tallied per- 
fectly with Sunshine’s sudden and unac- 
countable passion for a visit to her uncle, 
Bachus Elliott, in Gadsden. Bachus and 
Sunshine had never been overly fond of 
one another and Belshazzer felt now that 
ae should have been suspicious from the 

rst. 

Then an awful thought came to Bel- 
shazzer. A horrible thought. An almost 
unthinkable thought. Too often he had 
witnessed movies wherein a polished city 
scoundrel elopes with the unsophisticated 
small-town girl and fails to sanctify their 
union in ways made and provided in the 
marriage laws of the state in question. It 
was bad enough, reflected Belshazzer, to 
have Quintus Weefalls for a son-in-law, but 
it would be a heap worse under the circum- 
stances not to have him for a son-in-law. 
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Thereupon Belshazzer, afte: 
ling with a long-distance ¢ 
cured his brother’s ear on the. 
Bachus listened with rabid im 
the tale of his Birmingham brot: 

“Then you means, Belshazze; 
ain’t comin’ to visit me a-tall?” 

“T ain’t meanin’ nothin’ of 
Bachus. What you ain’t got in 
no brains. Co’se she is comin) { 
but the visit ain’t nothin’ on’y ; 
What I wan’s you to do is to mee 
an’ see that they is really ma’ie 
stan’?” ® 

Bachus grunted. It was very 

“They’s gwine be ma’ied,” 
into the transmitter. ‘“‘ is 
ma’ied if’n I is got to kill this he: 
feller to make him do same.” — 

Meanwhile, beatifically ignor: 
tempests that had been loosed ir 
of their departure and destinatio 
Weefalls and Sunshine Elliott ha 
joying their journey to the ultir 
conversation, innocently 
principally to do with Sunshine 
for dancing, her detestation of h 
unreasoning and obnoxious opy 
the fast-expiring Maizquint; anc 
tus’ part, with the foundering of 
for a prosperous several seasons 
of the dance in Birmingham, 

“Tf’n they was on’y some way 
father over so he’d withdraw his 
to us’n an’ kill the las’ readin’ 0 
tion in the lodge,” wailed Quin 

““’Tain’t no hope of that,” glo 
shine. “When pa gits his minc 
thing they ain’t nothin’ less’n tl 
an’ fo’ sticks of dynamite gw 
him.” t 
Tempus fugited with pleasing 
In an inconceivably short space « 
conductor announced Attalia, 
shine and Quintus collected para 
The train stopped and they aligh 
they, too, stopped. N 

Mr. Bachus Elliott hove into 
bore down upon them. Under n 
cumstances Mr. Bachus Elliott 
of unfortunately forbidding mier 
a veritable giant of a man; dee 
broad of shoulder and lowerins 
He walked with a vicious swin 
tremendous muscular arms dang! 
ingly from muscle-knotted shoul 
tus gave one look and trembled. 
know Bachus Elliott and he ha 
powering hunch that he didn’t 
Also, it was agonizingly plain t 
Bachus intended to make his aca 
suddenly and positively. s 

Sunshine started forward gam 
she, too, wasmore than alittleapp 

“Uncle Bachus ——” ; 

Bachus glared past her at the 
Quintus. } 

“This heah is Quintus Weefalls 
he bellowed. 

Quintus’ lips were dry. He tri 
to moisten them, then bobbed h 
assent. Bachus swung away. 

“Come along with me,” he roa 
of you!” 

Sunshine resurrected her voice 

“Where to?”’ ‘ 

“You come along with me!” 

They came—for a few ste] 
Quintus’ mind got busy. It wi 
lubricated lightning. It was pi 
this mammoth uncle of Sunsh 
bored no very deep love for him 
something had been planned 
Quintus was the plannee. He f 
monition that something was 
transpire which was not entirely 
to himself. x 

There was a crowd at the litt 
station and Quintus grimly detern 
if something was bound to hal 
better let it happen there. In th 
of disinterested witnesses it Ww: 
prove less violent. He conseript 
very voice and addressed Bachus 

““Mistah Elliott?” ft: 

Bachus stopped, whirled, glov 
grunted: y 

“Huh?” a 

“Where you is goin’ to?” 5 

““Tha’s fo’ me to know an Y 
out. You come along!” a 

Quintus ceased to locomote. 

“‘Heah’s where I stays at on 
me where we is goin’ to.” 
He was surprised at his a 

us th 


nerve. So was Bachus. B 
Quintus was adamant. Bach 
“TLi’l’ cullud man,” he rum 
use’n to have no folks go 
me,” (Continued on Page # 


ntinued from Page 142) 
j3 was in a cold perspiration. He 
werate. He was resolved that 
jould never get him out of sight 
jes. He didn’t know what it was 
but he did know that it was not 
“T remains right where I is at 
(explains, Mistuh Elliott.” 
ou does, does you?”’ 
ke 


hesitated. Then: ‘I is takin’ 
‘unshine to a preacher.” 

1; flashed a wild glance at Sun- 
Sunshine gazed with drooping- 
prise at Quintus. 
ner?” they chorused. ‘‘What 


,ma’ied,’”’ snapped Bachus. 

ind more of it. 

yjsays we wan’s to git ma’ied?” 
| uintus inanely. 


on,” sneered Bachus, “‘that nex’ 
_ is gwine tell me you-all ain’t 


we ain’t!” 
nk denial had an immediate and 
+ effect on Bachus. He stepped 
4) towered fearsomely over the 
z gure of the dancing teacher. 
) heah at what I is sayin’, Mistuh 
) This heah is gwine be a brief an’ 
jalogue an’ I is gwine do all the 
\Belshazzer jus’ telyphoned me 
min’ham that you-all was elopin’ 
ith each other an’ he says I was 
; you was propilly ma’ied. An’ he 
nothin’ else. So, b’lieve me, I is 
l;vhat he asts!” 
listuh Elliott 3 
fee but me no buts! I tol’ youl 
| 


.e gwine do the talkin’. You keep 
outh shut an’ come along!”’ 

) eyes of Quintus and 
slashed. They liked one another; 
eto very much. But they 


lireto commit mutual matrimony. 
t place, Sunshine was genuinely 
ir. Cass Driggers, of Birmingham. 
i2 second place, Quintus Weefalls 
yaghly and completely married to 
ttel, once of Montgomery and 
vrsey City. 
t was extremely up against it. He 
lit the thought that this was but 
/f the multiform entanglements 
‘m his unmoral scheme to keep 
agham populace in ignorance of 
jd state. 
‘he thought of telling Bachus 
ss already married. The idea was 
scarded. With Bachus’ mind 
i; in channels not particularly 
ritary to either his niece or her 
1 friend, it was patent that an 
our admission of his marriage 
se Bachus to think thoughts re- 
a condition not pleasant for 
Confession of past marriage was 
| out of the question. 
qually impossible for Quintus to 
nshine. He knew that such a 
siigamy is extremely punishable. 
in an idea came to him full pano- 
‘Teached out strong fingers and 
ey Sunshine’s plump arm. 
lashed a message of understand- 
- plainly as words: “‘J is follerin’ 


t laughed. He tried to make it a 
| ee laugh and succeeded 
itting a quavery giggle. 
i heard of no folks gittin’ ma’ied 
» vouchsafed. 
Twice?” 
he I done remahked.”’ 
you mean—twice?”’ 

€1s what I said! 
‘Vied a’ready!”” 
jinetly heard Sunshine’s startled 
‘prise. Then out of the corner of 
| Saw a faint smile decorate her 
prehension of his plan came to 
‘mew that by his assertion of their 
larriage he would avoid a cere- 
\ttalia which would be binding 
_ of them, planning—when they 
ned to Birmingham and safety— 
*xplanations which Bachus would 
n to judicially. 
jla’ready?” Bachus was finding 
to deal with this new phase of 
bog to this moment a very 
we is!” clinched Quintus with 

nee. “We got ma’ied secret 
befo we ever lef? Bummin’ham. 
ma‘ied. So how come you wants 
led again?” 


Me an’ Sunshine 


I 
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“Belshazzer di’n’t know you was ma’ ied.” 

“Suttinly not! You don’ think we was 
advertisin’ it, does you? Now if’n you in- 
sis’s on us doin’ it again ty 

“Ts it true, Sunshine, that you an’ Mis- 
tuh Weefalls is a’ready ma’ied?”’ 

Miss Sunshine Elliott returned her uncle’s 
stare calmly. Her poise was magnificent. 

““Co’se we is!” she replied. ‘Seems 
like anyone with any sense could tell that!”’ 

Bachus shook his head in bewilderment. 

““Ma’ied a’ready,”’ he muttered. ‘Then 
of co’se they ain’t no use gittin’ ma’ied 
again, is they?” 

“Suttinly not!’ they agreed in enthusi- 
astic unison. 

“T swanny ——’”’ He mopped his fore- 
head. ‘‘Durn that Belshazzer! He never 
was no han’ to fin’ out things in adwance.”’ 
Bachus turned away. Convinced that they 
were safely married, it was plain that his 
duty was terminated. ‘“‘I’ll jes’ telyphone 
Belshazzer bouten you-all bein’ a’ready 
ma’ied.”’ ‘ 

Sunshine started forward pleadingly. 

“Nemmin’ ’bout that!” 

“T promised I’d telyphone him after I 
seen you-all.”’ 

“But ——” Quintus grabbed Sunshine’s 
arm in warning and she reconciled herself 
to the lesser of the two evils. 

Bachus reached his brother on the tele- 
phone. 

“Quintus Weefalls an’ Sunshine is done 
came,” he proclaimed. Quintus watched 
nervously and saw Bachus smile. ‘‘Sho’ 
now, Belshazzer,” said the big man at the 
telephone, “‘they is ma’ied safe an’ soun’ as 
you ever was in yo’ life.” 

A few moments of idle conversation, then 
Bachus turned and extended the receiver 
toward Quintus. ‘‘Yo’ new pa wants to 
make talk with you.” 

Quintus inhaled sharply. His new pa! 
There was menace in the thought. Events 
were piling up a little too rapidly for his 
peace of mind. Headvanced timidly toward 
the telephone, knowing that he must needs 
be very circumspect in speech within hear- 
ing of the now genially smiling Bachus. 

“Hello!” 

The voice of his temporary father-in-law 
came back to him over the wire adrip with 
honeyed sweetness. “‘ Hello, Quintus! That 
you?” 

“Yassuh. This is me!’’ 

“We ain’t been sech good frien’s in the 
pas’, is we, Quintus?” 

“Nossuh, not so’s you could notice it. 
But ’twa’n’t my fault.” 

“Tknowit wa’n’t, son.”” Quintus winced. 
“But I just want to say that the pas’ is 
pas’ an’ bygones has went. We is both 
gwinefo’givean’fo’get. Ain’titthetruth?”’ 

““Y-y-yassuh! Sho’ is!” 

An’ I wan’s you to know that they 
ain’t no hahd feelin’s betwix I an’ you over 
how you run away with Sunshine. She’sa 
good li’l’ gal, Quintus, an’ I wan’s you 
should treat her right.” 

“Yassuh. Ise sho’ gwine treat her right! 
Sho’ is!” 

“‘T knowed it. I always said you was a 
fine young man. I think we is gwine make 
a very happy fambly, don’ you, son?” 

“Oh, yas,” groaned Quintus, “we is 
gwine be mos’ ve’y happy.” 

““An’, Quintus, bouten that Maizquint 
dancin’ school os 

Quintus perked up his ears. In men- 
tioning the Maizquint, Belshazzer was 
striking close to where Quintus lived. 
“‘Yassuh, bouten the Maizquint?” 

“T is ben fightin’ that dancin’ ’cademy, 
Quintus, ’count’n I is ’posed to dancin’. 
But, of co’se, now that you is ma’ied to my 
daughter an’ is theyfo’ became my son-in- 
law I ain’t so narrow-minded that I cain’t 
see where I was wrong. Iisa lib’ral an’ a 
broad-minded man, Quintus, an’ when I is 
wrong I admits it.” 

““Y-yassuh, yo’ sho’ does!”’ 

‘An’ bein’ as you is in the fambly now, 
Quintus, I is decided that I is gwine with- 
draw that motion which I had up in the 
lodge which says The Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise is ag’in dancin’. In fac’, 
bein’ a broad an’ lib’ral man, I is gwine 
intraduce another motion which says that 
they favors it! An’ I is'wishin’ that the 
Maizquint will be ve’y sicksessful an’ make 
heaps of money fo’ you an’ Sunshine.” 

Quintus staggered. Of all that had oc- 
curred in the very immediate past this was 
the most viciously ironical. Belshazzer, 
father-in-law, was a gray bird of another 
color from Belshazzer, militant enemy. He 
groggily relinquished the receiver to Sun- 
shine in order that the supposed bride 
might receive the congratulations of her 
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Sree lly Designed 
Anchor Tops 


For over twenty car models 


HERE are now twenty models 
of Anchor Tops, each specially 
designed for a specific car model. 
An Anchor Top, therefore, harmo- 
nizes as perfectly with the lines of 
your car as a custom-made product. 
The top is light in weight, rigid in con- 
struction, and fits on the regular body 
irons. There is no overhanging, no squeak- 
ing, no rattling. 

So perfect is this Top in construction, so 
elegant in appearance and finish, it trans- 
forms your open car into the finest closed 
model. Just think what it means not 
to have to lay up your car just because 
it’s snowing, cold or blowing. With an 
Anchor Top you ride in snug comfort and 
safety anywhere in any weather. 


Each Anchor Top is attractive in outline, 
has a dome light, handsome whip-cord lin- 
ing, and snug-fitting doors and windows. 
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Glass -Enclosed 


Side curtains are but poor protection 
against the discomforts of rain, sleet, snow 


and wind. To depend upon them means 
needless exposure. And they are mighty 
unsightly, too. 


You will want an Anchor Top this 
winter. Last year many sent in their orders 
too late. We urge you, therefore, to send.in 
the coupon today for illustrated literature, 
prices and the name of the Anchor Top 
Dealer in your city. Be sure to name your 
car and model. To avoid being disap- 
pointed send in the coupon NOW. 


There are twenty models of Anchor Tops 
for these cars: 

Ford Willys-Knight Essex 

Dodge Chevrolet 


Buick 
Overland 


THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 
302 South Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Builders for 30 
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Strop the safety blade—and 
| enjoy the safety shave! 


that’s the secret of easy shaving for tough beards. 


If you will strop your double-edged safety blades with 
Twinplex Stropper before every shave, your skin will be 
velvety soft, delightfully cool, when the shave is finished. 


You'll shave so quickly, too—with your stropped safety blades— 
every stroke cutting clean and easy. Even the edge of your new 
blade is improved 100% by stropping with 


for double-edged safety blades 
You just insert the blade and turn the crank. 
Strops both edges at once, reverses the 
blade and strops the other side. Every 
shave turns the edge of your blade to tiny 
saw-teeth, like this (*=77*]. Stropping 
smooths them back, like this/7]7"7, into 
a keen cutting edge that glides over your face. 


However wiry your beard, however tender your skin, 
your face will always be shaved clean and close, 
delightfully cool and comfortable, when you strop 
your safety blades with Twinplex Stropper. 


Section of edge of blade 
Magnified and enlarged 
to 25,000 diameters - 


Before Stropping 4 


from any cutlery, hardware, 
drug or department store— 
with]0-year service guarantee. 
Price $5—in satin-lined, nickel 
or leather case. Also a variety 
of outfits, including Twinplex 
Stropper and Shaving Sets. 


More than half a million 
men now use Twin- 
plex Stropper. It is indis- 
pensabletodelightful shaving 
with double-edged safety 
blades. Make your trial of 
Twinplex now—full 30 days’ 
use in your own home, 
without obligation. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


Get 100 


Velvet 
Shaves Twinplex Sales Company 
from 1643 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
ONE Blade 231 Fulton Street, New York. 


591 St. Catherine Street, Montreal. 
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forgiving father. And Quintus gave himself 
over to an intensive few moments of wrack- 
ing thought. ; 

So far as the general colored population of 
Birmingham was concerned, Quintus Wee- 
falls knew that he was ephemerally married 
to Sunshine Elliott. Until five minutes be- 
fore his dilemma had been embarrassing, 
but that was all. Now its complexion had 
changed. 

To-day was Wednesday. On the follow- 
ing Monday night the meeting of The Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise was to be 
held. At that meeting, provided that 
Belshazzer Elliott still considered himself 
the father-in-law of Quintus, he was not 
only going to put the quietus on his motion, 
which would have put the lodge on record 
against dancing and so ruin the Maizquint, 
but he was going to fight for the adoption 
of a resolution which would make the lodge 
an ally of the pretentious modern dancing 
academy and insure success and prosperity 
for Quintus and his real wife. 

Provided Belshazzer continued to regard 
himself as Quintus’ father-in-law! There 
was the big rub. Quintus determined that 
Belshazzer must at all hazards be kept in 
the dark as to the true status until after 
that epochal meeting, for Quintus knew well 
that, once the lodge had taken a decided 
stand either way on the dancing-school 
question, the matter was settled for a long 
time to come. 

That much was certain. Until after the 
meeting Monday night Belshazzer was 
fated to be his father-in-law, the only fly in 
the ointment being that such a condition 
made Sunshine his wife—and Quintus al- 
ready had a wife; a wife for whom he cared 
devotedly. The inventor of the Quintes- 
sence Shiver and the Battel-ax Glide was 
up against a puzzling proposition and he 
But necessity for thought 
mothered a real idea. He waited until 
Sunshine had finished her conversation 
with their almost mutual parent and man- 
aged adroitly to remove himself from the 
presence of the mollified and now congratu- 
latory Bachus. They boarded the inter- 
urban trolley for Gadsden, alighted in that 
busy and flourishing little city and strolled 
past the city hall. It was Sunshine who 
mentioned the vital topic of the moment. 
, ope is done done it now, Mistuh Wee- 

alls.” 

“Done which?” 

“‘Comprimised me.” 

“Huh! I reckon you ain’t one-half so 
comprimised as what Lis. I reckon I is the 
mostes’ comprimised man in this heah 
world.” 

“That bein’ the case,” proffered Sun- 
shine with amazing aplomb, ‘“‘I reckon the 
bes’ thing us can do is to git ma’ied.”’ 

Quintus quivered. 

“Youtoo? Ain’t they nobody gwine stop 
tryin’ to git me ma’ied to somebody which 


| I don’ want to ma’y?” 


“Well,” flashed the girl, “‘I don’ want to 
ma’y you, neither!” 

““Thank the Lawd fo’ that! After this I 
reckon you don’ hahdly want to ma’y no- 
body, does you?” 

And then Quintus got a surprise. Quite 
suddenly and without warning Miss Sun- 
shine Elliott lost her poise. Her delicate 
frame shook with a paroxysm of sobbing 
and her voice came to his ears a-choke with 
tears. 

“Yes, I does want to ma’y somebody! 
Indeedy I does! An’ now I cain’t! I wan’s 
to ma’y Cass Driggers—an’ I wan’s to 
ma’y him no-o-0-ow!”’ 

For three consecutive seconds Quintus 
stared raptly. Then he threw back his 
head and gave his thigh a wesounding slap. 

“Q-o-oh! Gal!” he chortled. ‘You sho’ 
said sumthin’ that time!” 

She looked at him through a mist of 
tears. 

“*Meanin’ which?” 

“You wan’s to ma’y Cass Driggers, does 
you?” 

“Y-y-yes! Co’se I does!” 

“Now? Right away? T’-morrow?” 

Her face brightened. 

“The sooner the quicker.’ 

““An’ ifn I could ’range it fo’ you an’ 
Cass to git ma’ied an’ live happy ever after 
t’-morrow, yo’d be willin’ to he’p me out 
on a li’l’ scheme of mine?” 

“Quintus Weefalls, ifn yo’d do that I’d 
do anythin’ you ast which was hones’ an’ 
respectful!” 

“Cullud gal! You is sho’ gwine have yo’ 
chance. Now lis’en close an’ ’tentive at 
what I is sayin’.” 

Quintus plunged with impassioned fervor 
into the details of his conversation with 


, 


August 


Sunshine’s father and his ideas , 
cessity for continuing the marriz 
tion until Monday night sh 
passed. 

““T’-day is We’nesday, Miss ¢ 
he wound up, “‘an’ if’n you is will 
me, I is willin’ to he’p you. All 
is got to do is to keep yo’ pa thi 
we is ma’ied ontil after he is dor 
lodge on reco’d as favorin’ dane 
is gwine inshuah the sicksess of 
quint. 

“Now I is been figgerin’ that | 
be fair to you to go on playin’ ] 
my wife, which same you ain 
heaven—not meanin’ no ’fense— 
Chuesday mawnin’ on account » 
tation which you would have lef 
make clothes fo’ a th’ee-legged 
my plan is that I gits Maizy Bat 
is really my wife ——” 

“Fuh? Maizy Battel yo’ wife 

“Sho’ nuff! Who’s wife you 1 
is?” And Quintus explained } 
marital condition and the reagc 
concealment since their advent t¢ 
ham. “Anyway, as I was say; 
Maizy to come up heah with Ga 
Cass gits heah, safe away from 
of talkin’ too much, we is gwin 
that I ain’t ma’ied to you be 
ma’ied to Maizy, an’ meanwhile] 
have been so mis’able thinkin’ you 
ma’ied to someone else that he’s 
to anything. ; 

‘Now all what I is gwine ast 
is to marry you heah t’-morrow a 
with you in Gadsden ontil 
mawnin’... Then after the lodg 
done been ’tended to proper fo’ I 
we will go to yo’ pa an’ splain 
been a mistake. Now I asts } 
Sunshine, is you willin’ or ain’t 
in’ ? ” " 

“But my stayin’ heah ——” 

“You is gwine be with. Cass, : 
An’ Cass is gwine be yo’ husban’, 

“Ye-eh ——” ; 

‘An’ you is gwine be havin’ ¢ 
quiet honeymoon.” q 

The prospect was too roseate 
sition. Sunshine did not unders 
clearly just what she was agreei 
she did know that her agreeme 
with it marriage to Cass—and s| 
emphatic yes. Immediately Qui 
into executive session with long 
The house in which Maizy b 
Birmingham boasted a_telepl 
within ten minutes they were ta 

“Reckon you is been heahi 
bouten me, ain’t you, Maizy?” ~ 

Her deep-throated chuckle can 
him over the wire: ‘“‘Reckon Lis, 

“An’ you ain’t been jealous?” 

‘‘Ain’t I always said I trus’s y 
ness boy?” 

“You is sho’ nuff one swell wi 
But what I called up fo’ is to tel 
They’s a sick wind which don 
good, an’ I is got a bran’-new pl 
I wan’s you to do is to git to. 
morrow mawnin’ on the local t 
want you to have Cass Driggers 
Understand, you is got to bring ( 
gers! An’ you ain’t to splain him 

“*S’posin’ he won’t come?” 

“You make him come! You 
suadin’ woman where men is con 
Maizy. Ise gwine meet t’-morr: 
and be lookin’ fo’ you an’ Cass.’ 

Her voice was a bit doubtful. 

“T’'ll be there, hon, but ——” 

“Time’s up!” The sharp voit 
distance central cut in. Quintus < 
exchanged hasty adieus. And it 
little room in the Twenty-thi 
lodging house Mrs. Maizy Batte 
settled herself to some thinking 
she rose, doffed her gaudy kimon 
cued from a battered old wardrob 
best gown. Her lips were set dete 
She adored Quintus and int 
ing to his trust in her. 3 

““Mistuh Cass Driggers,” she 
grimly, ‘‘you is gwine be in / 
morrow mawnin’ if’n you is got to 

She found Cass Driggers m 
calf-like misery before the port 
Frolic Theater on Eighteenth S! 
was a study in applied misery; ‘ 
his breast and he’d have passed : 
class corpse. He fairly oozed t 
It stood out all over him like g 
His eyes flickered with the one 
interest remaining in things mun¢ 
Maizy addressed him in her mos 
manner. He consented to walk' 
Park. They seated themselves 0! 

(Continued on Page 149 


stinued from Page 146) 
tlwhich was at once a comment 
sm, burst from the lips of Mrs. 


dness! Mistuh Driggers, you 

> happy-lookin’ man!” 

You said it!” 

you to do me a favor, Mistuh 

shin the favorin’ business, Miss 

n’t want nothin’ to do with no- 

7’ on’y if’n they is ridin’ me in 

sage at a fun’ral.” 

| diffe’ent, Mistuh Driggers. I 

pave you accompany with me 
” 


" astion was sufficiently startling 
-jroll one languid eye in her di- 


r ” 
ae 
0 Herose abruptly and angrily. 
<«iforlorn dignity perched upon 
‘ hs! 
_ thinks you can go pokin’ fun 
. Battel ——” 
’yokin’ no fun.” 
1.ou keep Gadsden outen this 
\msation. I ain’t got no min’ to 
souten Gadsden.” 
y, won’t go with me?”’ 
ittel, I is tellin’ you hones’ an’ 
1; if’n jedgment day was come an’ 
ras bu’nin’ up an’ they wa’n’t 
jwn which was covered with as- 
that town was Gadsden—if’n 
42 ease, Miss Battel, I’d burn!”’ 
44s momentarily nonplused. She 
ated difficulty but no such ada- 
position as this. Quintus was 
to produce Cass the following 
Maizy was a fairly expeditious 
nemergency and this was noth- 
yj that. She evolved a scheme 
cnew it. It was an idea stag- 
pirational. She conscripted a 
2xpression and plastered it all 
e. 
at the on’y pusson which is been 
ty recent events which has jus’ 
dn the immedjit pas’, Mistuh 


ki Tis been done the dirtest.”’ 
a’t, neither.” 


n T ain’t, who has?” 


}2! IT reckon you think it ain’t 
ci man to go off an’ desert a gal 
) engage’ to an’ marry another 
hhout even tellin’ the fust gal 
is thinkin’ ’bout it. I reckon 
shat wa’n’t nothin’ a-tall.”’ 

me any sech low-down trick as 


t Weefalls!”’ 
-’—you is the gal? You an’ 
paeeee’ ae 


1’ canned tripe! Now ain’t that 
1’ lil’ slice of purple hell?” 
yove home her advantage. She 
ae the crass duplicity of Mr. 
‘efalls. She not only did the job 
it she discovered that she had 
rid listener in the world for the 
¢d. She called her darling Quin- 
y:hinkable evil name, and Cass 
‘iade each unanimous. 
in the same identical boat,” fin- 
i. “Youan’me both. Weis los’ 
fo’ gittin’ ma’ied, an’ our future 
band is each other’s that same.” 
Ju tootin’ now? Jumpin’ jelly- 
tht I could git even with that 
2efalls!’’ 
& I wisht I could. An’ with 
‘ Iliott too.” 
ened loyally. 
‘t’scussin’ Sunshine.” 
! she drawled, ‘“‘we ain’t ’scussin’ 
falls!’ 


|Weef ——” He clenched his fist 
ad It against the bench. “Ow! 
nthin’ fierce? Ain’t it now? I 
ld git even! I wisht we could 
jren! I wisht—I wisht—dawg- 
isht we could git even by mar- 
) ther!” 2 

, aghast. The words had come 
idea was engendered yet more 
aizy was staring wide eyed as 
Was not the goal toward which 
®n working for ten minutes. 

}} entranced with his idea. Sun- 
Ist to him. Quintus had become 
jenemy. He fancied Quintus was 
little fond of Maizy despite his 


. 
~~ 


i’ 
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marital passion for Sunshine. And after all 
Maizy wasn’t at all a bad sort. She was 
easily the best-dressed colored woman in 
Birmingham and she had some money. 

“They ain’t no reason,’’ muttered Cass 
reflectively, “’gainst us gittin’ married!” 

“No-o, reckon they ain’t, Mistuh Drig- 
gers. On’y Ise thinkin’ that jus’ gittin’ 
married ain’t enough. We wan’s Quintus 
an’ Sunshine to know we don’ care bouten 
them a-tall.”’ 

“You ’loocidated it then, Miss Battel.”’ 

““An’ if’n we ”” She paused and went 
through the business of thinking. Finally: 
“T is got a idea, Mistuh Driggers; a real 
swell idea which says they is gwine see with 
they own eyes that our lives ain’t wrecked 
none whatever.” 

“What yo’ idea is, Miss Battel?’”’ 

“We is gwine up to Gadsden on the early 
mawnin’ A. G. §. train an’ when we gits 
there we is gwine git a marriage license an’ 
then we is gwine fin’ Quintus an’ his wife— 
Sunshine—an’ make them to be the wit- 
nesses at our weddin’. Tha’s what we is 
gwine do, ain’t we, Mistuh Driggers?”’ 

‘“‘Ain’t we? Er—a—is we?” 

_ “Weis! It’s a glo’ius idea, an’ then they 
is gwine know we don’ care if’n they runs 
off an’ ma’ies one ’nother ev’y day in the 
whole week. Ain’t it the truth?” 

It was thetruth. Mr. Driggers admitted 
that it was. He was speechless with amaze- 
ment at the artistic conception of venge- 
ance. He was backed into his corner, 
walloped hard and dropped for the count 
by a torrent of persuasive oratory which 
foamed from the impassioned lips of the 
inspired Maizy. By the time she had fin- 
ished he was completely convinced that 
there had never been a scheme of revenge 
evolved in the known world that was quite 
so perfect. In fifteen minutes he was sure 
that no other plan of procedure would leave 
life worth living. And so they strolled down- 
town again and said good-by to each other 
in front of the Penny Prudential Bank 
Building. 

“But remember,’ cautioned Maizy, 
‘‘you is done promised sacred that you ain’t 
gwine say a word to nobody bouten I an’ 
you elopin’ to Gadsden together.” 

“‘T ’members,”’ pledged Cass earnestly. 
“‘T ain’t gwine drap nary word.” 

He fled to his boarding house with some 
slight interest in life restored by the pros- 
pect of the immediate future. After all, 
matrimony with Maizy as the party of the 
second part wasn’t entirely a drab outlook. 
He jammed a suitcase with his very best 
clothes and extracted a sizable roll of money 
from his trunk. Then, because time had to 
be whiled away, he drifted into Bud Peag- 
lar’s Barbecue Lunch Room:and Billiard 
Parlor. 

The place was crowded. It was crowded 
with men who knew Cass intimately. A 
score crowded commiseratingly about him. 

“Tse sayin’ tha’s a devil of a trick fo’ a 
feller’s gal to do, Cass—run off an’ make 
ma’iage with another man!” 

Cass ducked and tried to get away. Bud 
Peaglar extended earnest congratudo- 
lences. 

“Bet I woul’n’t stan’ fo’ it if’n I was you, 
Cass.” 

“Bet I woul’n’t neither,’ chimed another. 

“Tse bettin’ she’s been lovin’ this heah 
Quintus feller fo’ the longes’ time,’’ con- 
soled another good friend, ‘‘an’ ain’t on’y 
been usin’ Cass fo’ a come-on.” 

“He sho’ is been treated real shabby!”’ 

Cass fled. There was considerably more 
of haste than of dignity in his exit. He 
stood on the curb quivering with rage. 
He’d show ’em—he’d show Sunshine and 
this poolroom gang of Job’s comforters that 
he was as good as the next man and a little 
bit better than the one after. Believe him, 
there wasn’t nary one of that bunch could 
elope with no swell gal like Maizy Battel. 

He rambled into March Clisby’s Gold 
Crown Ice Cream Parlor. March circled 
the counter to wait personally upon this 
new shining star of misery. 

“‘Tt’s what I calls tough luck, ol’ man,” 
said March friendlily, “‘yo’ gal runnin’ off 
this-a-way.”’ 

It was the same when Cass dropped into 
the lodge rooms of The Sons and Daughters 
of I Will Arise, seeking sanctuary from his 
friends. Wherever he went he ran into 
sobby sympathy. It cloyed and annoyed 
beyond belief. He prayed that the col- 
ored population of Birmingham be stricken 
dumb. He finally made his way to the 
Champion Moving Picture Theater—Col- 
ored Only, intending to slip in unobserved 
and sit alone through the agonies of the 
feature picture then on display. But in 


Clear Across the Gulch 


ROM the rugged hillsides where the ore is mined to the 
furnaces across the gulch, the carrier goes singing over 
the wire cables. No other means of transportation is avail- 
able. Only wire can place the metal at the service of man. 


Mining, lumbering, farming, manufacturing and shipping 
—practically every industry uses wire in various forms. 
Wire ropes haul and hoist everywhere. Elevator cabs of 
Wire run up and down on wire cables. Wire fences enclose 
fields and factories. Wire safety guards for machinery pro- 
tect workers. Wire window screens, clothes lines and picture 
cord are in almost every home. 


Wright Wire Company has been supplying these various 
needs for more than a generation. Its products —known 
as Excelsior Wire products all over the country—are made 
to meet the most exacting tests. Its standard of quality is 
universally accepted. Its reputation is the result of 36 years 
devoted exclusively to developing wire manufacture. 


Excelsior products cover the widest range of wire re- 
quirements in steel, iron, copper, brass and bronze. Branch 
warehouses of Wright Wire Company are conveniently 
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celsior Wire products with promptness and the assurance 
of real dollar-for-dollar value. 
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On the new Willys- 
Knight Touring Car, the 
curtain 


Gypsy 


tached to the rear bow 
with straps, held se- 


curely 
Dot” 


instant. 


LIFT “e DOT 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAI. OFF. 
The “ Lift-the-Dot”’ Fastener 
The “ Durable Dot” Fastener 
The “Veltex Dot” Fastener 
The “Anzo Dot” Fastener 


The “Segma Dot” Fastener 
The Common Sense Fastener 


Fasteners. : 
curtain can be put in, 
place or removed in an 
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Photograph ' showing 
use of ‘‘Lift-the-Dot’’ 
Fasteners. The front cur- 
tains, when not in use, 
are carried in pockets in 
the apron which fastens 
up flat against the top. 


is at- 


“Lift-the- 
The 


Fasteners 


have enabled automobile body engineers to improve 
greatly their curtain designs and to add many con- 
venient features. 


At the same time the beauty and compactness of 
“Lift-the-Dot” have contributed to the good appear- 
ance of the car. Despite the higher cost of “ Lift-the- 
Dot” Fasteners, they are now used generally by 
the makers of good cars, and by top-makers and car- 
riage trimmers everywhere. ‘‘Lift-the-Dot” is the 
one successful locking fastener. It self-locks securely” 
on three sides but is unfastened instantly by lifting 
on the fourth side—the side with the DOT. ~ 


“Lift-the-Dot”’ Fasteners are now used also on 
luggage and sporting goods and musical instrument 
cases, where they are more convenient, better- 
looking, more durable and easier to apply than 
buckles, catches or old-style fasteners. 


TRADE 


The LC) T zine 


MARK 
of Fasteners 


is a complete line of fasteners including not only 
“Lift-the-Dot” but five other types of fasteners. In 
the Dot Line there is a fastener for every need. Each 
contains some distinct improvement developed by 
the Carr Fastener Company. 


Manufacturers of any goods requiring fasteners 
should know this line. Catalog mailed on request. 


CARR FASTENER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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the lobby he ran into a laughing, giggling, 
care-free crowd. There was Florian Slap- 
pey and Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Broughton 
and Dr. Brutus Herring and Lawyer 
Evans Chew and Fashion Wilson and 
Ella Dungee and Mr. and Mrs. Pliny 
Driver. Each was a trifle more saccharinely 
sympathetic than the last. They couldn’t 
have expressed keener sorrow had he been 
recently exterminated. 

Human nerves could not stand it. And 
Cass was no more than human. Like a 
cornered rat he defended himself, salvaging 
some semblance of dignity from the ruin 
of his castles in Spain. 

“Huh! Reckon I don’ care!” 

““Co’se yo’d say so, Cass, but —— 

“‘T means it!” 

“You an’ Sunshine was sweethea’ts.”” 

“Her? Sunshine? Sunshine Elliott, you 
mean? Why, I ain’t been lovin’ that gal fo’ 
the longes’ time! An’’’—under the cross- 
fire of incredulous grins—‘“‘I can prove it!” 

“We’s from Mizzouri!’’ 

“T can prove it!’’ he insisted doggedly. 

“TLe’s heah you!” 

Cass glanced portentously up and down 
the crowded street. 

“C’n you-all keep a secret?” 

“‘Suttinly we can.” 

“Well, lis’en heah at me if’n you thinks 
I is lovin’ Sunshine Elliott. Lis’en at this: 
I is been engage’ to marry Maizy Battel 
sence befo’ Sunshine ever looked twice at 
Quintus Weefalls!” 

He paused triumphantly and compla- 
cently surveyed the impression he had 
made. It was impression aplenty. His 
tidings proved a knockout. And Cass pro- 
ceeded gloriously to spill the few beans that 
were left in the dish. 

“Maizy and I is elopin’ t’-morrow 
mawnin’ to git married!” 

There was no gainsaying such proof as 
that. It was iron-bound. His hearers were 
convinced in spite of themselves and they 
scattered excitedly to spread the secret. 
So it was that when heavy-eyed Cass Drig- 
gers and laughing-eyed Maizy Battel Wee- 
falls pulled out of the Terminal Station on 
the first lap of their journey to Gadsden the 
following morning the colored population 
was still aseethe with this latest and choic- 
est morsel of gossip. 

No one on the train suspected that Cass 
and Maizy were eloping. Cass uncomfort- 
ably felt that it was incumbent upon him 
to make some show of ardor, but there was 
something so distantly aloof about Maizy 
that he didn’t dare. She was icily imper- 
sonal. Beyond nerving himself to the point 
of addressing her by her first name, he 
acted like the merest stranger. It was 
Maizy’s superb poise that held him spell- 
bound. She was as safe under its cloak as 
though it was something tangible—chain 
mail, for instance. 

The day was yet young when the train 
choked to a halt before the station at At- 
talia. Maizy alighted first, not even trying 
to conceal the grin of elation that persisted 
in making her attractive face even more 
attractive. Behind her labored Cass Drig- 
gers, tugging manfully at his huge veteran 
suitcase and her neat almost-alligator-skin 
grip. And on the platform they almost col- 
lided with the expectant Quintus Weefalls 
and Sunshine Elliott. 

Cass froze up. His face turned a pale 
green and his eyes became shot through 
ea yellow. It was Quintus who addressed 

im. 

“Tis sho’ glad you come up with Maizy, 
Mistuh Driggers.”’ 

Cass turned away in regal hauteur. 

“T ain’t a-tall interest’ in what you is 
glad of, Mistuh Weefalls.’’ 

““Of co’se when we esplains 

“They ain’t no ’splanations necessary. 

“But, Mistuh Driggers 

Cass turned gloweringly upon his béte 
noire. 

““Tf’n you ’splains any ’splanations to me, 
Mistuh Weefalls; or if’n you so much as 
opens yo’ mouth to me one mo’ word I is 
gwine bust you one!” 

Quintus looked at Maizy and Maizy 
looked at Quintus. Sunshine was gazing 
starry-eyed love direct at the indifferent 
Cass. Quintus nodded toward that young 


” 


” 


| man. 


“Wha’s eatin’ him?” he inquired po- 
litely. 

Whereupon Maizy pulled a_ tactical 
boner. 

“T coul’n’t git him up heah no other 
way,” said she, ‘‘an’ so I had to elope with 
him!” 

A wild whooshy wail surged from Sun- 
shine’s lips. 


? 
“Elope? Cass was elopin’t 
ma’iage with you?” M4 
Mr. Driggers turned the sad ¢ 
ful eyes of unrequited love upo 
“Why not? What does you 
you done gone an’ been marri 
“No-o! I ain’t!” And Sun 
a copious flood. The tears we! 
and sad and salty. ) 
Cass stared in bewilderment. 
others of the group. He felt 
tinctly out of the know. Bye 
appeared to understand, but 
His travail of the previous da 
with Antzean strength. And t¢\ 
took a hand. With remarkab) 
deft phrase she explained the « 


True, he didn’t yet grasp the : 
entirety, but he did understan 
shine was not married to Quint 
she was waiting to marry a 
day and that all the payment 
quired to make for this gs 
luscious bliss was to keep his 1 
regarding the nuptials until aft 
Monday meeting of The Sons ¢: 
ters of I Will Arise. fey 

He promised. Just at that. 
would have promised anythir 
murder. It was agreed that th 
and Mrs. Cass Driggers were t 
either Attalia or Gadsden until 
ing Tuesday morning. That wa 
the advent of the day followir 
night they were free to do as t 

Quintus volunteered to brea 
to father. In truth, he rather} 
task. It would be no mean tri 
telling the Grand Magnificent I 
tate of The Sons and Daughte 
Arise just how he had been ou 
Quintus was very much pleasec 
self. Healmost believed that hel 
every minute detail. He allowe 
to run riot and voiced his pla 
colored Birmingham that he 
had become wedded to one | 
Gadsden, thus putting an enc 
for all to the deception that he 
the trouble. 

And so Cass and Sunshine we 
They found a neat little boardii 
the outskirts of Gadsden and | 
remain in seclusion until Tuesd: 
They promised eagerly. Rema 
clusion for several days was not 
advantages. ; , 

Quintus and Maizy wished 
weds well and boarded a south 
train. But instead of getting 
mingham they continued throv 
semer. They spent the night i 
and the following morning tool 
transferred at Fairview and 
established themselves in a qui 
house near the Moro Park sectio 
They had one idea in the worl 
themselves a little more inconsp 
nothing at all until the followir 

They were partially successft 
they were completely successfu 
the time. The cosmos crack 
afternoon while they were ran 
in-arm down the wide shady sti 
to Fairfield. From the ecstatic 
solute content a voice whipped. 
in their ears above the racket ¢ 
trant motor. A dilapidated 
reened crazily up to the curb ar 
a halt. Quintus whirled, such 
had trying its best to stand on 

He gazed straight into vy € 
shazzer Elliott, his supposed fat 

“Quintus!” A 

“M-m-mistuh Elliott!” — 

“What you is doin’ heah in! 

“ J-j-jes’ w-w-walkin’ ’roun’.’ 

““Where’s Sunshine?” ‘ 

“Sunshine? Sunshine?” — 

“Yeh, my gal Sunshine!” — 

“Oh; her! [reckon she’supt 

“You reckon?’ howled 1 
parent of the bride. “Does y 
stan’ there an’ tell me you alm 
shuah?”’ ae 

‘“W-w-why, yes! I r-r-reck¢ 

Belshazzer saw Maizy. 1! 
shaky hand across his corrugate 

“An’ what is you doin ! 
Driggers?”’ a 

Maizy didn’t answer. She fe 
ognize her name at first. A 
she hedged desperately. 

(Concluded on Pag 


I 


( neluded from Page 150) 

ame down.” 
{1g was wrong and Belshazzer 
Je flung open the tonneau door 
er that brooked no opposition. 
1? he commanded tersely. “I 
» ake some talk with you-all.” 

re absolutely devoid of desire to 
liithhim. Theystalled valiantly, 
s|zzer was immovable. They en- 
gar. He swung it round, headed 
wigh Ensley Highlands, hit the 
dinterurban road that connects 
ynd Birmingham and consigned 
ynances to the lower regions. 
‘nutes later he quivered to a halt 
i xretentious home on Avenue F. 
s, es, too, popped open and his jaw 
As for Quintus, he cast one 
ance at the tableau on the ve- 
slumped in his seat like a half- 
c\of meal. 

vizquint Dancin’ Palace,” he 
i, “you is done daid an’ buried !”’ 
-(20n the porch was pregnant with 
xi possibilities. It couldn’t well 
sivorse for Quintus and Maizy. 
eral figure in the picture was an 
sae negro man who 


}1 years before had been chris- 
y)us Elliott. To his right squatted 
a1 excruciatingly miserable Cass 
sn his left was Sunshine. They 
ij nothing andsayingit frequently. 
% shook his head.. Events were 
dnd too surprising for his com- 


LG 

ir dragged Quintus and Maizy to 
h There Bachus rose and his voice 
amphantly across the lawn. 
jah is a swell daughter what you 
}chazzer.”’ 

xy bristled like a fighting cock. 


i0u mean by yo’ base ’sinuations, 
) 


3 what I says. Any gal which 
man an’ spen’s her honeymoon 
oer ain’t no lady!” 

) pent whos’ honeymoon with 


Je! I heard tell bouten it up 
u! di’n’t b’lieve it at fust until I 
zid. After I done sameI saw that 
eas spendin’ her weddin’ trip 
sieah lil’ Cass Driggers shrimp. 
i¢said they was married to each 
ul knowed better an’ as soon as 
dj/hat they said I puck ’em up an’ 
‘1, to Bummin’ham.” 
ai-r turned upon Quintus: 
{2 is been spendin’ yo’ honey- 
it Cass’ wife, ain’t you?” 
"The monosyllable rang out in 
rt the four principals. 
=yut you an’ her an’ she an’ 
u hrew his arms wide in a gesture 
nr. He turned a haggard ap- 
fe: to his wife. 
'tl’em, Maizy. You is a wonder 
m’ schemes of mine which is done 
4 
‘ urd time within five days Maizy 
hi xplaining occasion. She started 
bibefore the beginning and went 
jrough to the end, omitting no 
" iot failing to amplify those that 
st lculated to rouse sympathy for 
41 Quintus. 
‘{intus, that gentleman had fallen 
Olitose state. On the very eve of 
*s2cess, when things looked bright- 
disaster had come. Twenty- 
onal hours and the meeting of 
Miand Daughter of I Will Arise 
ay been over and Belshazzer Elliott, 
4 Juintus his son-in-law, would 
i ed the original resolution against 
; d substituted for it one that 
1d) insured the perpetual success 
Mi quint. 
nv all bets were off. Quintus 
|2 expression of Belshazzer’s face 
{lous morbid interest. For a 
Selshazzer came to understand 
sughter was married to the man 
: her own choice and not to the 


@ cing master, Belshazzer smiled. 
it's was not fooled regarding that 
knew that it was the sardonic 
f\ictory in a contest in which 
4 S the vanquished. 

a\ ul lodge meeting was scheduled 
Wing night. Quintus envisioned 
red and unshackled Belshazzer 
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as mounting the platform and orating mag- 
nificently upon the damning evils of dan- 
cing and the necessity for the extermination 
of the Maizquint. He and Maizy were 
doomed professionally; there wasn’t a 
vestige of doubt about that. He settled 
down in his chair in limp and lachrymose 
agony of soul. 

And finally Maizy’s story was finished. 
Belshazzer reflected meticulously. Then he 
kissed his daughter. 

“You sho’ done wrong to fool yo’ pa, 
chile, but I fo’gives you. An’ b’lieve me 
when I says you is better off married to 
Cass.”’ 

He faced Quintus. 

* Ain’t you shame’ on yo’se’f?”’ 

Quintus flung his head high. He was 
beaten but he was no quitter. 

a3 No!” 

“Runnin’ off with my gal ——’’ 

“T never run off with her. It was all a 
mistake. I was married to Maizy all the 
time.” 

ai But ”? 

“Now lis’en heah, Mistuh Elliott! I 
ain’t mindin’ to argify with you. ’Tain’t no 
use. I know when I is beat. But I is 
remahkin’ that you is done I an’ Maizy 
dirt. I ain’t sorry fo’ nothin’ I is done or 
fo’ nothin’ which you thinks I is done. One 
mo’ day an’ we would of had you beat. 
But we is los’ an’ I ain’t gwine give you the 
fun of seein’ me welch. You go right on 
ahaid an’ hol’ yo’ ol’ lodge meetin’ an’ put 
7em on the books ag’in dancin’. You 
cain’t make me mad no mo’. It’s gwine 
ruint us—I is admittin’ that—but folks is 
stood a heap wuss things ’thout dyin’. Go 
right ahead an’ run the Maizquint out of 
business !’’ 

Belshazzer put out a gentle, restraining 
hand. His expression was sanctimoniously 
forgiving. ‘‘Wait a li’ minute, Mistuh 
Weefalls. You is pregressin’ too speedy.” 

cf% Huh? ” 

“A truly great man,” said Belshazzer 
unctuously, “‘is one which sees the errer of 
his ways sometimes, an’ when I thunk you 
was my son-in-law I donea heap of thinkin’. 
An’ that thinkin’, Mistuh Weefalls, made 
me believe mebbe I is been hasty in my 
judgments. Mebbe they ain’t no hahm in 
a high-class an’ silect dancin’ ’cademy like 
what you an’ Mis’ Weefalls runs. An’ so I 
is been thinkin’ ——” 

Quintus rose groggily and placed a be- 
seeching hand on Belshazzer’s shoulder. 

“Don’ you kid with me, Mistuh Elliott! 
Fo’ the Lawd’s sake, don’ you go kiddin’ 
with me!” 

“Tis se’ious, Mistuh Weefalls.”’ 

“Does you mean to say, Mistuh Elliott, 
that even though I ain’t went an’ ma’ied 
yo’ daughter you is gwine defeat yo’ own 
motion to-morrow night? You mean you 
is gwine put the lodge down in favor of 
dancin’ so’s the Maizquint will make a 
sicksess?”’ 

Belshazzer nodded solemnly. 

“Yes, Mistuh Weefalls, I means jes’ that. 
Tisarighteous man, Mistuh Weefalls, which 
don’ want to do no injustices to nobody, an’ 
I is wishin’ the Maizquint a long an’ pros- 
perous life. As I say, I is a hones’ man.” 

“Nossuh,” negatived Quintus, his voice 
freighted with bliss, ‘“‘you ain’t no hones’ 
man, Mistuh Elliott. You is a angel!” 

After darkness rosiest dawn had come. 
Cass and Sunshine were happy and for- 
given. Quintus and Maizy faced certain 
success and undreamed-of prosperity. And 
even Belshazzer Elliott was happy. 

Belshazzer, in fact, was unusually happy. 
He fairly reeked with self-content. He was 
conscious of a sensation of unctuousness, of 
nobility of character. He had proved him- 
self of a large and forgiving nature. , 

Then, too, there were other reasons— 
more practical ones. He extracted from an 
inside pocket a long, neatly folded docu- 
ment for which he had paid a sizable sum. 
He had procured the document two days 
previously when still under the delusion 
that Quintus Weefalls, part proprietor of 
the Maizquint Dancing Palace, was his 
son-in-law. 

The document was a conveyance in fee 
simple of the dance hall from Semore 
Mashby to Belshazzer Elliott! 

“‘And,”’ muttered Belshazzer sanctimo- 
niously, “if’fn I hadn’t of been lib’ral 
minded an’ changed my views bouten 
dancin’ this heah asset woul’n’t of been 
nothin’ on’y a liability!” 
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HITS: 
Try them on 
prano- 


your. 


Friends 


ROWARD JOHNSON 
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know these 
songs are HITS? 
Say, if jazz bands 
jazz ’em — stars sing 
?em—dancers dance 

’?em — talking machines 
and player-pianos record 
’?em—they MUST be hits! 
Prove it yourself—take this 
page to your piano and try 
them out. They’ll get you— 
and you'll get them. 


**Friends’’ 


O Leo Feist, loc 


I Know What It Means To Be Lonesome 


By KENDIS, 
— = 
2 —Is— 


BROCKMAN 
I know what it means to be 
= 


SG. a = =2 Sat rt a= 
a ee 


I kuow what it 


CHORUS 
ar 
{Ex = 


lone - some, I 


feels to be 


(=e 


e 


know how it 


means to long im my dreams, for some - one, fo 


Alabama Lullaby 


2 =e See — | 
ees aa 


Down in Al-a 


- bam- a when the breeze be-gins t 


ae = 


ms to soft-ly mur-mur Just the sweet-est lull-a - 


je 


by, Each dear old Mam-my m old Al a 
© Leo. Fetst, lnc. 
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— Then there's the girl frieud__ you call your sweet-heart_ 


& VINCENT & 


See | 


By CAL DE VOLL : 


-) 
0 
: ae eS eae a see 
sigh 


Anything Is Nice If It Comes From Dixieland 


GRANT CLARK 


a wonderful song for dancing as 
wellas for singing — get it today. 


ie , CHORUS OE H SANTLY en 
aes = See S! =a =| Hear it once and you'll be ory 
2 There are the true friends— that you met in child hood, - ie ian eee, be ND 
0. 2 ee ife. It’sagreatsongdedicatedto - 
s ae = ae your great friend—your Mother. ye 
i as There are the new friends__ of lat- er-- years, The melody is spiced with just fs 
See See ee Se enough pep to make “‘Friends’’ ¢ 
SS SS Vv 


“IKnowWhat It Means § v 
To Be Lonesome” ee 


Even if you’re not lonesome 
for someone, you'll love the 
rare melody, the human senti- 
ment of this beautiful song—it 
will charm your heart and 
awaken your memory. Try it 458 
out—get today “I Know |*, 
What It Means To Be Lone- |} = 
some’’—you’ll be lonesome 
without it. 


**Alabama Lullaby’’ | @ 

If you love to waltz here’s 
your music—if you love to sing, 
here’s your song. ‘‘Alabama 
Lullaby’’ with its soothing, 
dreamy melody and _ sweet, 
m charming words is a great hit 
me, alike for singing and dancing. 


‘“‘Anything Is Nice If It 
Comes From Dixieland’’ 


You can’t hear this live peppery [#447 
4 melody without wanting todance— 7. Y 
can’t play it on your piano without 
ie, Wanting to sing—can’t listen to it 
Muga at all without feeling good and feel- 
Mm ing happy. Try this wonderful 
song now—get it complete today. 


Other Big Feist Hits: 


“Chong” “Jerry” 
“At the High Brow Babies’ Ball” 
“Here Comes the Bride”’ 
“Jazzola”’ 
“Good-Bye, Wild Women, Good-Bye”’ 


E 
< ag 


ft _CHORUS” 


“Ragging the Chopsticks”’ 


e 


Just to make our clothes,the cot-ton grows. in dearold AJ - 


“Little French Mother,Good-Bye”’ 
“Johnny’s in Town’’ 
“Salvation Lassie of Mine’ 
“In the Same Old Sweet,Way”’ 
“Ja-Da"”’ 


a 


15c a copy, any 7 for 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Band or orchestra 


© Leo Feist, Ine 


| Leo Feist, Inc., 
. Feist Building, N.Y. City 


haim,From Ten-nes-see-comes me] o~- dy,-That’s playd by ev-'ry 


~ algo for Player Pianos. 
v4 and Talking’ Machines AS 


25c each. 
Male or mixed voices, 
15c each. 
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Silent : 
| SIFWEL-CLOE 


O build a modern 

home and then 

furnish it with un- 
modern equipment is a 
false economy. A truly 
modern bathroom is a 
perpetual delight. Silent 
Si-wel-clo Closets are rap- 
idly displacing the obso ™ 
lete loud-flushing closets~-in 
present-day buildings—not alone 
because of the quiet operating 
feature but because of mechan- 
ical and sanitary excellence. 


The Si-wel-clo is but one item of the com- 
plete line of 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
“TEPECO” ALL-CLAY PLUMBING 
“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, practical and 


permanent. How permanent can be realized 
only after experience with other kinds. 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, 
solid and substantial. Dirt does not readily 
cling to its glistening white surface, nor will 
that surface be worn away by scouring. 
With time, inferior materials will lose their 
sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the appear- 
ance become uninviting —the piece lose its 
usefulness. 


Insist that all your plumbing fixtures be of 
“Tepeco” ware. A wise investment — a 
beautiful one. 


; If you intend to build or renovate your bathroom be sure to 
write for our instructive book, ‘‘Bathrooms of Character.” 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Harlequin Astray 


jae songs they were, and slender— 


Who should know so well as I! 
Poor and light the lute that played them, 
And the simple clown who made them 


' Just a rustic singer passing by— 


Artless songs and slight, Milady, 
Who should know so well as I! 


Yet they were made of April— 

The little gray April rains, 

And frightened rabbits scurrying, 

And April birds awing, 

And harebells hidden in April lanes 

For verger bees to swing, 

And ferny hollows warm and deep, 

With brown little fauns curled up asleep, 
And the questing spice of the clove pink’s 


musk, 
And the soft, fleet, vanishing sapphire dusk 
Aflicker with ragged bats, 

And a pale little, frail little amber moon 
Atilt in a sky of jade— 

And bread and cheese and sixpences— 

As honest songs are made. 


But you had danced to harpsichords 

And the linnet lilt of flutes, 

And stately in the candlelight 

Curtsied low to powdered lords 

And heard the violins sigh— 

Ah, rustic songs were mine, and slight— 
Who should know so well as I! 


Yet under the dripping hedgerows 
In the heart of the sweet white rains, 
I’ve hidden with Puck and the cross wet crows, 
Fashioning litile refrains: 
Out of the lips of the gypsy June, 
Ripe as a roadside berry, 
Out of a topaz autumn moon, 
Mellow as old mulled sherry, 
Out of a laugh and a love and a tear, 
And a pair of elbows frayed, 
And the tinkle of bells on a motley cap— 
For that’s how songs are made— 
And oh, but the day’s awry, Milady, 
And ah, but the world’s askew— 
For I might have sung to Columbine 
The songs I’ve sung to you! 
—Dorothy Paul. 


E Pluribus Unum 


ERENCE O'BRIEN, be off on your way! 

It’s little the heart of me cares after all. 
For what does it matter to me if you're huntin’ 
A sweetheart for spring and another for fall? 


So it’s Molly McShane that has taken your 
fancy, 
And you've come here to tell me as soft as 
you can, 
And you're fearin’ my heart will be broke, 
now I’m jilted? 
Well, faith! Can you beat the conceit of 
the man? 


Am I angry, you ask, at the turn things are 
taken? 
Am I grievin’? Well, wait—let me set 
back an’ smile! 
I'll make a confession that sure will surprise 
you: 
I’ve cheated you, Terence my lad, this long 
while. 


For ’twas never yourself that I loved for a 
minute, 
’Twas all the young lads that my heart ever 


new 
Rolled up in a parcel like, pleasant and 
handy, 
And, Terence O’Brien, the wrappin’ was 
you! 


When you smiled it was Larry peeped out 
from your lashes, 
And Tim looked at me in the midst of 
your frown, 
Your brogue took me back to a lad in Killar- 
ney, 
The wave in your hair gave me Andy 
- McGown. 


The cleft in your chin was acopy of Michael’ s, 
Your wit had a flash that brought Barney 
to mind, 
You whistled like Shan, you’d a shoulder 
like Paddy’s, 
Your kisses were Sewmas’s, lovin’ an’ kind. 


So, Terence O’Brien, be off on your way! 
It’s little the heart of me cares after all. 
For what does it matter to me if you're huntin’ 
A sweetheart for spring and another for 
fall? + Blanche Goodman. 


Runner Quinn 
(To Pvt. George W. Quinn, Con 


Infantry, killed in action nearpD ‘ 


Mill, Argonne Forest, Sept, 


$ 


But three still forms around hin 
they could have testified; 
They could have told before he 1s 
If he hadn’t plugged their hide, 


No one was there when the thing 
deep in the Argonne glade, | 

No one but Quinn and the three iy 
there the four have stayed, | 
Where the night winds’ hush {\ 
soughing brush = 

Is a psalm for the Unafraid, 2. 


We'd never have known how he w 
save in the strangest way, | 
And that was when, from overse 
note the other day, a: 
Which made it clear why we dit 
From the major during the fray. | 


i ae 
But Quinn would have reached the 
if saint or devil could; 
He’d have plowed that messag| 
honeycombed hell—he was 0: 

the wood, 
And he knew its craft long en 
Had sucked him in—for good. — | 


A terrible hick from up the state, 
with the city bird, Bh 
And nobody knew who his budd 
was short on the spoken word 

But in rifle pits when they tallie 
Ii was rare that his bullets erred, 


Yet he shouldn’t have drawn the | 
with his sight in one eye bad 
And a mean little limp that he tri 
poor old lumbering lad. . .' 
Well, the farce was fin when they 
Quinn | 
Asarunner! . . . The best we; 


The best? . . . So you dontc 
eh? Well, neither did we at fi 

But through all the Vesle and then 
Aisne when Jerry sent his wo 

It was: ‘Private Quinn! This¢ 
To the major. . Now show 


And despite the best that Fritz c 
Quinn ever sifted through, 
Ever until that morning—near a ce 
too— 
When they cut our line with thet 
whine, 
And Quinn was two too few. 


We had milled around their cush 
men and lead were low 
When I started Quinn with a yelp 
and—well, I didn’t know 
That my jerky scrawl was the la 
He’d answer—for three below. 


The boches must have wormed ai 

flank on a path that had been | 

A right of way that Quinn bougl 
price you'd reckon dear, 

But a runner’s trail is long—tts 

Is “ Where-do-we-go-from-Here?” 


After he left there wasn’t much 
wonder if he was dead; 

Another runner had wiggled thre 
soon we pushed ahead 

With never a thought that Quinn | 
Till the trail was blazed in red. 


And I didn’t hear of his little sh 
hummed so thick and fast, 
Until from a captain of pioneers t 

the note at last: re 
“Quinn died as game as his racia 
And it wasn’t odds he asked.” — 


The captain had found him mea 
with his fallen foemen three, 

Had found the message—the torch, Y 
that he bore for you and me; 

It was tucked away for that cert 
When the trail’s eternity. i. 


No—they didn’t give Quinn the D. 
the tomb wherein he’s laid — 

Was fashioned for all the ages fr 
blessed sun and shade, 

And the night winds’ hush th 

soughing brush —_ 

Is a psalm for the Unafraid. a 

—Arthur Me 


engaged in the present war has 
ie defray from tax revenues. 

ae single fiscal year 1918 the in- 
< elded $2,839,027,939; the man- 
+ tax on munitions, $13,296,927; 
tax, $47,452,880; - transporta- 
7,535; beverages $330,864,362; 
56,188,660. These are some of 
tems that enabled us to pay 
per cent of the war cost from 


me. 

McAdoo was able to report to 
sae month after the armistice 
e shat “During the past year the 
» financial needs of America and 
ic; associated with her in the 
ic of the war have been met. 
ce basis the nation has gradu- 
d itself to a war basis. .Non- 
jlustry has largely given way to 
jlustry. 

ment into the Treasury of vast 
wy taxes and from bond sales, and 

mation of our varied and com- 
nic life to the supreme task of 
t war, have been accomplished 

+k or financial disturbance. The 
jusiness structure of the nation 
dand strong. 

damental fact underlying these 
| nic achievements has been the 
»irit and purpose of America 
.{ the world the blessings of that 
b ty and justice in which America 
ged, and without which neither 
7 civilization can exist. Falsely 
ee enemies to be a heteroge- 
ce incapable of united action, 
is revealed herself to the world 
li d, homogeneous, altruistic and 
‘tion, willing to expend her 
\@reasure without stint for the 
: of her ideals and the rights of 
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sé statement of expenditures and 
pioared by the Treasury Depart- 
0) that exclusive of public-debt 
io) the receipts for the year 1917 
do $1,124,324,795.02, and ex- 
or the year $2,026,678,446.74, 
z 385,000,000 on account of the 
; obligations of foreign govern- 


ts it will be noted that, exclu- 
ic-debt transactions, fifty-five 

the expenditures for the year 
idrom revenue receipts. If the 
| obligations of foreign gov- 
_ deducted from the total or- 
mispecial expenditures—that is, 
us exclusive of transactions in 
ate result is $1,141,678,- 
al the above figures show that 
ni ly 98.5 per cent of this amount 
iim revenue receipts. 


ie Cost per Capita 


lganalysis for the fiscal year 1918 
a, exclusive of transactions in the 
_ the receipts for the year were 
55.99, and expenditures for 
‘re $13,196,071,287.40. These 
niate that, exclusive of public- 
ctions, 31.6 per cent of the 
us for the year were paid from 
réipts. If the purchase of obliga- 
f2ign governments is deducted 
talordinary and special expendi- 
nh 1s, expenditures exclusive of 
i0 in the public debt—the result 
(3,537.40, and the above figures 
at ).4 per cent of this amount was 
*venue receipts. 
tl: periods in the history of the 
which the debt stood at a 
mount were on August 31, 
‘0'y after the close of the Civil 
ie che total debt was $2,844,649,- 
11, after the Mexican War and 
nt; of the Texas indemnity, when 
nt to $68,304,796; on December 
i ten all the bills for the War of 
en settled, when it was $127,- 
}don April 1, 1791, for which 
ul adjustments of the Revolu- 
d s had been made, the debt was 
) | $76,781,953. 
0 a per capita basis the Revolu- 
debt amounted to $18.88; that 
e ar of 1812 to $14.64; that at 
» Che Mexican War to $2.84; that 
of the Civil War to $81.58, 
resent it is $224.30 and, if the 
um for the late war is 


} _ $280. 
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‘THE PRICE WE PAID 


(Continued from Page 22) 


The national wealth of the United States 
to-day is something round three hundred 
billion dollars, so that the present debt is 
about eight per cent of the wealth of the 
country and if it reaches its estimated 
maximum will be about ten per cent of the 
national wealth. 

In order to retire the principal of the 
debt incurred in the prosecution of the war 
Congress has made an appropriation for an 
annual sinking fund, beginning in 1920, 
equal to the sum of (1) 2% per cent of the 
aggregate amount of bonds and notes 
issued under any of the Liberty Bond Acts, 
less an amount equal to the par amount of 
any obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States on July 1, 1920, 
plus (2) the interest which would have been 
payable upon the bonds and notes held in 
the sinking fund. The period required to 
liquidate the debt by this arrangement is 
estimated at twenty-five years. The spe- 
cific appropriation called for by this act, in 
addition to that for the interest charge, will 
be in the neighborhood of $500,000,000. 

The national income of the United 
States at this time may be conservatively 
estimated at more than sixty billion dol- 
lars. To meet the present interest charge 
of approximately one billion dollars calls 
for about $1.66 from each $100: of income, 
and to meet the estimated maximum inter- 
est charge for thirty billions of debt, say 
$1,250,000,000, would require about two 
dollars out of every $100 of income. ° 


Allies’ Debts Far Exceed Ours 


The gross ‘interest and sinking-fund 
charge would thus be $1,750,000,000, 
$16.37 per capita; about three dollars out 
of every $100 of national income. Assum- 
ing, however, that the interest on an 
amount of debt equivalent to the loans to 
foreign governments will be met by the 
payments from such governments and that 
the principal of an amount of debt equal to 
such loans will be finally liquidated by the 
payment thereof, then the actual charge 
against the American people for the pay- 
ment of interest and the liquidation of 
debt within twenty-five years will be only 
$1,300,000,000 a year—a per capita charge 
of $12.15; or, say, $2.17 for every $100 of 
national income. 

Let us compare now the debts and re- 
sources of the other great nations of the 
world with those of the United States. 
According to the latest statistics available 
the national debt of Great Britain now 
amounts to more than $36,000,000,000, of 
which approximately $33,000,000,000 has 
been incurred since the beginning of the 
war, on August 4, 1914. On a per capita 
basis the debt would amount to, say, 
$782.60. The national wealth of Great 
Britain is estimated by authorities at 
$120,000,000,000, and the national income 
at $15,500,000,000. The proportion of 
debt to wealth therefore would be thirty 
per cent, and assuming the interest charge 
to be about $1,575,000,000 it would 
require to meet it about $10.16 out of every 
$100 of income. 

It should be noted here that it is esti- 
mated Great Britain will be reimbursed by 
her allies and dominions to the extent of 
about $5,000,000,000 for advances made to 
them during the progress of the war. 
Assuming this to occur, the burden of debt 
to be borne by her own people would be 
reduced to $674 per capita, calling for a 
contribution of $8.70 a year from every 
$100 of income to meet the interest charge. 

The figures available for France, Italy 
and Germany are not so reliable as those 
for Great Britain and for our own country, 
but a close approximation would give the 
gross debt of France as about $36,000,000,- 
000 and the per capita debt $900; the gross 
debt of Italy as about $12,600,000,000 and 
the per capita debt $350; the gross debt of 
Germany $39,000,000,000 and the per 
capita debt about $600. 

Though all figures for national wealth 
and national income are necessarily esti- 
mates and of no great scientific value the 
accepted figures for France, Italy and Ger- 
many are especially indeterminate. How- 
ever, they probably roughly approximate 
the facts and may be used for comparative 
purposes, 

The national wealth of France was esti- 
mated before the war at $62,000,000,000 
and the national income at perhaps $7,- 
500,000,000, The wealth of Italy prior to 
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each meal. 
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GHENVING 
GUM 


Aids Digestion 


APID eating, keeping the brain 
constantly at work during meal 
time, and bad cookery —these 

lay the foundation for the conditions 
that nine out of every ten Americans 
suffer from. The food is imperfectly 
masticated, 
flow of saliva, and the inevitable re- 
sult is seen in the various mild forms 
of indigestion with which we are all 


there is an insufficient 


Under such conditions there is 
nothing better than the routine use 
of my original pepsin chewing gum. 
It stimulates the salivary glands, in- 
sures sufficient saliva, relaxes nerve 
tension, and aids the digestive proc- 


Thousands have avoided minor 
digestive troubles by the simple ex- 
pedient of chewing Beeman’s Pepsin 
Gum for ten to twenty minutes after 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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The Great Task of Construction 


With the coming of peace the Bell 
System faced an enormous con- 
struction program. Conditions 
arising from war resulted in the 
wiping out of the reserve equipment 
normally maintained, and necessary 
to give prompt connection to new 
subscribers. The release of industry 
and accumulated growth of popu- 
lation now makes telephone de- 
mands almost overwhelming. 


Telephone construction, includ- 
ing buildings, switchboards, con- 
duits, cables and toll lines, must, 
from its inherent nature, be under- 
taken in large units. A metropolitan 
switchboard, with its tens of thou- 
sands of parts, may require from 
two to three years to construct and 
install. 


Only great extension can meet the 


LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE ' 


One System 


present excess burden of traffic and 
provide for future requirements. 
Extension which cares for immedi- 
ate demand, only, is uneconomical 
and calls for continuous work of 
such a character as to be frequently 
detrimental to the service. 


During the war the Bell System de- 
voted all its margin to the needs of 
the Government. The great task of 
getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
cellence of operation requires the 
reestablishment of an economic 
operating margin capable of taking 
care of a larger growth than has 
ever before confronted the Bell 
System. 


Construction is being pushed to the 
limit of men and materials; while 
every effort is being made to pro- 
vide the best, present service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Sell Us Your Spare Time 


We will buy it and pay you a good price for it. 
Wouldn’t you like $100.00 extra in September ? 


Scores of spare-time representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman will earn more 
than $100.00 in this month. 


Why not you too? You need not in- 
vest a single penny to learn all about 
our plan. Experience is unnecessary. 
Profits begin at once. You assume no 
obligation by requesting details. 


More than a million Curtis subscriptions will expire in the next few 
months. You can share in the profits on this business if you clip the 


coupon to-day! 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 355 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen:—Tell me all about your spare-time money-making plan. 


I’m interested. 


Name 


Address_ 


City 


State 
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the war may be taken at $25,000,000,000, 
while the national income was perhaps 
$4,500,000,000. 

For the German Empire before the war 
the wealth was estimated at upward of 
$80,000,000,000 and the income at round 
$10,000,000,000. An official estimate of 
recent date gives the cost of the war at 
161,000,000,000 marks. At the par of ex- 
change this is, say, $39,000,000,000, the 
figure at which we have estimated the debt, 
for it is well known that no part of Ger- 
many’s war expenses has been met from 
taxation, not even all the interest upon 
her debt. The amount required for the 
interest charge is probably about $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The total wealth of all the nations en- 
gaged in the war was computed at $750,- 
000,000,000 when hostilities began. 

The obligations to repay money borrowed 
to conduct the war now outstanding against 
the seven nations which chiefly financed 
the war represent a sum greater than the 
developed wealth of any single nation of 
the world other than the United States. 
The promises to pay represent a sum six 
times as large as the deposits of all the 
banks of the United States, twelve times 
as large as all the gold and silver mined 
since the beginning of the world, twenty 
times as large as the value of our annual 
foreign trade. The indebtedness incurred 
was for organized destruction and for every 
one of the fifty-two months of the war 
$300,000,000 was added to the world’s debt. 

Great Britain’s two loans offered to the 
British public in the first year of the war 
were more than the Empire’s loans for the 
twenty years of the Napoleonic wars, 
The borrowings of both Great Britain and 
Germany from August, 1914, to November, 
1918, represented an increase of indebted- 
ness that was more for each than the com- 
bined direct cost of the world’s greatest six 
military struggles in the 125 years preced- 
ing the great war. That direct cost was 
$21,000,000,000. 


War Debts Will Be Met 


Can these huge and incredible debts be 
paid? Always this question is asked after 
a great and destructive war, and always it 
has been answered in the affirmative. Great 
responsibilities develop great capacities 
among nations as among men. France has 
repeatedly shown the world a superb ability 
to overcome the weight of war burdens; 
Great Britain, Holland and even the Bal- 
kan States have done likewise. Macaulay 
spoke of the prompt payment of the inter- 
est on eight hundred millions sterling of 
British debt in 1815 as a thing that in 1792 
would have been unbelievable. That in- 
terest at five per cent meant to the British 
Empirea yearly interest obligation, roughly, 
of $200,000,000. ‘It was in truth a gi- 
gantic debt,’’ wrote Macaulay, “‘and we 
can hardly wonder that the cry of despair 
should have been louder than ever.”’ That 
is, 103 years ago the British Empire was in 
despair over an annual obligation to find a 
sum that was not so large as the net earn- 
ings of a single American industrial corpo- 
ration in 1918. In a single fortnight of 
November, 1918, the American people made 
a gift of money to conduct welfare work 
among its soldiers that would. have taken 
care of the British Empire’s gigantic debt 
of 1815 for more than a whole year. 

In the four Liberty Bond Acts Congress 
set aside “‘for the purpose of more effectu- 
ally providing for the national security and 
defense and prosecuting the war” ten bil- 
lion dollars to be loaned to the Allies. They 
had received of this sum on June 9, 
1919, $9,070,535,015.56. Great Britain got 


$4,270,000,000; France, $2.6 
Italy, $1,550,500,000; Belgium 
000; Cuba, $10,000,000; Cze¢ 
$47,040,000; Liberia, $12,000; 
$20,000,000; Russia, $187,729,7 
$26,780,465.56. Forty-three y 
lars was set aside for Greece, 
not drawn a penny of it. Liberi), 
only $12,000 of the $5,000,000 ¢ 
her. Russia is the only count 
drawn up to the last cent of 
established for her in the early | 
war. | 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
American financiers comi | 


in Europe that they should nc 
upon to pay back this money, 
timent, if it exists, has not foun 
in responsible quarters. No pr 
sition is discernible in the Uni 
either on the part of the Goy} 
the people, to turn these loans j 
gifts. - 
Demand certificates of ir 
signed by the duly authorized | 
tives of the various governmer 
held for all funds that have beer 
and now bear interest equivalen; 
of five per cent per annum upo) 
amount advanced. This rate ha 
upon consideration of the rate 
paid by the United States on Lit 
and certificates of indebtedness 
loss of revenue resulting from 
emptions accorded ta these issu 
incidental costs and expenses. 


a 


Loans Were Bread on 


Very little of this money lo 
Allies went out of the country. 
was spent right here buying wa 
The subscribers to the Liberty B 
the money to the Government 
The Government, in turn, loan: 
Allied Governments at the sa 
interest. The Allies immediat 
back to the Liberty Bond sub 
coal and copper and steel ani 
leather and chemicals and alls 
supplies. 

Moreover, we supervised the ¢ 
in this country of the money w 
Allies. A committee of the Wai 
Board told purchasing agents of 
governments just where to buy 
price to pay. This system pr 
borrowing Ally, prevented com 
ding against the other Allies in 
States, and assured the forei 
ments the same price, same ter 
same treatment our own Gove 
manded in making purchases fo 


The price of wars has gone 
cost more than they used to. L 
and potatoes and copper and 
bacco and steel, wars have felt 
urge of the increased cost of li 
war cost more than any other wa 
has ever known. It is the bigges 
expensive and most destructive 
that mankind has ever engage 
total cost of the wars that wer 
Europe between 1793 and 186! 
billion dollars; from 1861 to 191 
billion dollars. The first three y 
great world war cost the belliger 
billion dollars. ~ F 

The expenditure of these hu 
the destruction of human life an 
is a gauge or measure of the im 
of organized society and the for 
man. Wars never settle anythi 

Editor’s Note—This is the second 0} 
by Mr. Lowry. = 
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sleep on the front veranda, and 
els oticed when he scrambled to his 
,@ reled the house at Birdie’s call 
ne ick door. 

m; have been five or ten minutes 
halt hen I heard a low moan from 
siard. After a moment the moan 
ed a little louder. It was a 
sjyiorrifying sound—like the cry 
sy vhose sins have found him out. 
« e time I became conscious of a 
e norous silence on the part of the 
nsy Birdie in the kitchen. 

en ame a yelp of pained surprise— 
fin Gam—and I got up and went 
9 e dining room and looked from 
id) to see what was the matter. 
-azonscious even then that there 
stir spectators. Two or three 
gig pedestrians had stopped to 
rie hedge, and Birdie’s black face 
ss to the kitchen window, and one 
‘o he neighbors were giving their 
In the middle of our back lawn, 
-e of all eyes, was Gam—strug- 
‘it himself. 

all to him: ‘Gam, what’s the 
» And he heard me and looked 
I think that even in such a 


yes. But he made no effort to 
», His attention was elsewhere. 
iil watched a sudden shudder 
He opened his mouth rigidly 
acuis eyes rolled downward. He 
, 12 aspect of a man violently try- 
Jown his own throat. His eyes 
.4zed and he stood on his hind 
{;wed at his head, with short yaps 
ed as though he might be push- 
it with his feet. I went quickly 
, 'e kitchen and I remember ex- 
g/‘He’s poisoned!’ Also I remem- 
i scream at that black word. 

aintent on doing something to 
> am. His pan was on the back 
al I noticed traces of some nau- 
ren liquid clinging to it as I filled 
wer and hurried toward the dog. 
ys struggling desperately with 
) ivate civil war, but he wagged 
a) put his nose hopefully down to 
brought. But, at the first touch 
erst sniff of the brown scum that 
it, Gam’s lips curled back, his 
jstended, he looked at me re- 
, and—the worst happened.” 

Carey looked from one of us to 


had tried her antifat prescrip- 
je dog, you see,” he explained. 
€1 little he went on: 
elt a good deal on Gam’s trials 
izes. When I’m once started on 
of Gam it is hard for me to stop. 
nted you to know him in and 
.2 knew him—irresponsible and 
ynd a thief, and the target for all 
. It is necessary, I suppose, 
know him as he was in order to 
hid the last episode I am about to 


ris a tradition in this world of 
i respects the thoroughbred— 
‘\w or dog or man. It is, in a way, 
radition. Man likes to exalt his 
0s, and the thoroughbred is a 
3)’ man’s devising. I don’t sup- 
ver made a thoroughbred. It is 
say. For one thing, thorough- 
aust mean, in some degree, in- 
and the results of that are often 
re. We make laws against the 
of man, but we force animals to 
t we forbid ourselves. 
9 ot expect to find agreement in 
| of mine. The fetish of the thor- 
is too stoutly buttressed. But 
ay matters, for the straight- 
‘siness of life give me the mongrel. 
2 you contradict me, my friends, 
(ember that this country of ours 
rll, the mongrel among nations. 
Mongrel too.” 
ated again; and when he went 
@ had a hushed quality, and he 
k at any of us, but watched un- 
the picture of Gam upon the 


happened,” he said softly, 
i I remember the day very 
ember little things about it; 
the soft hiss of the automatic 
he Phillips lawn and the 
€ sparrows in a pool on the 
€ watering cart had passed. 
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GAM 


(Continued from Page 7) 


It was hot—as August days are apt to be— 
and most people were indoors, keeping cool. 
There was a singing stillness in the air, 
compounded of the hum of tiny noises 
everywhere. Now and then you heard the 
tone of a human voice as some wandering 
air current brought it from one of the dark- 
ened rooms in the houses along the street. 

“T had been out on a call afoot and I was 
walking home, my bag in one hand, my 
hat—for I was hot and uncomfortable— 
in the other. Two streets converge almost 
exactly in front of the house, you remem- 
ber, One comes from town; I was moving 
along the other. 

“When I had come within a few yards 
of the junction of these two streets I heard 
someone shout. The shout came from the 
direction of town. It was not loud, but 
there was a peculiar quality in it. If you 
have ever had the experience you will re- 
member how a sudden shout on a still day 
sends tremors of alarm through the very 
air—to beat upon everyone in hearing. This 
first ery frightened me—I say it frankly. 
I stopped still and my pulse pounded a 
little quicker. 

“After a moment I went on toward the 
convergence of the two streets, and I heard 
the cries of half a dozen people. I came 
into the other street and looked toward 
town and saw them running toward me. 
When they discovered me, they waved 
their arms, screaming some warning. I 
heard a door bang somewhere behind me. 
A curious bewilderment had taken posses- 
sion of me. I could not understand what 
was happening. I did not fully understand, 
even when I saw Mercersburg’s Airedale 
coming toward me at a shuffling trot. 

“There was more shouting, and I looked 
back—I do not know why—toward my 
own home. I saw then that Janet was 
playing under a tree in the side yard. And 
that, somehow, mademe understand. When 
I looked toward the approaching Airedale 
again there was something terribly familiar 
in his unsteady gait—now gallop, now trot— 
and in the way his hanging head swayed from 
side to side. 

“The dog was—as we say—mad! 

“When I realized this the Airedale was 
within a hundred feet of where I stood. 
My home, with my little girl playing in the 
yard, may have been fifty yards away. I 
turned and ran toward Janet, and as I ran 
I shouted to her to go into the house—to 
run into the house. I could hear my own 
shouts, hoarse and unnatural and gro- 
tesquely loud in the stillness. I wasrunning 
blindly, with some thought of snatching her 
up and whisking her to safety. 

“But even through the clamor of my 
own outcries I could hear the soft, still 
patter of the dog’s pads as he overtook me. 
Before I was halfway to where Janet stood 
the dog came even with me. He paid me 
no heed; galloped steadily along. His head 
wagged horribly. 

“Janet had heard me shout to her but 
she did not understand. She stood still, 
staring at me, and I could see that she was 
frightened. I saw then for the first time 
that Gam was with her. He came running 
to the gap in the hedge, and when he saw 
the Airedale he cowered. I could see his 
hackles rise, and he howled aloud in an 
agony of horror and despair. 

“The Airedale came even with me and I 
threw my heavy bag at him, bent on bowl- 
ing him over, killing him with my hands, 
while my very flesh shrank at the thought 
of the horror on his jaws. I do not know 
what I thought, what I meant to do. But 
my bag missed him. He swerved in his 
path. He headed straight for the hedge— 
blindly, I suppose. Yet there was to me a 
dreadful purpose in the dog’s slow gallop. 

“T was unable to move but I could see 
very clearly. My vision was—as it were— 
photographic. The whole swift-moving 
scene is still vividly clear to me. 

“There is in dogs a quality which enables 
them to recognize, even at a distance, the 
madness in one of their kind. This has 
been demonstrated often enough; I sup- 
pose it is not disputed. Also, madness is 
the thing above all others that they dread. 
A dog will shun a venomous snake with 
every sign of fear; but a dog will fly from 
rabies in a blind and unreasoning panic. 
This is their deep-rooted instinct; they 
obey unquestioningly. 

“Tf I thought at all in that moment I 
expected Gam to run. He feared the Aire- 
dale, sane; how much more would he fear 
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They allow their patients to 

smoke, but insist on saild cigars like 

the Girard. And thousands of 

smokers all over the United States 

are _benehting by this ° sensible 
advice. 

7 4 6, 4 


recommend Girards 
and smoke ‘em too. 


_ All that any normal smoker needs to do 
is to stick.close to Girards and he will never 
have to worry about any ill effects of tobacco. 


Of course a man should not over-smoke 
any more than he should over-eat. And he 
should be as careful about smoking the right 
kind of cigar as he is about eating the right 
kind of food. 

The Girard is the right kind of a cigar 
because if never gets on your nerves. 

You may ask, “WHAT IS THE REA- 
SON?” The answer is, “Because we use 
only the mildest of full-flavored tobaccos, 
and because we remove the oily gums that 
make tobacco disturbing to the smoker.” 
And the Girard is not only the best smoke for 
health—it’s the best smoke for enjoyment 
too, according to the judgment of thousands 
of smokers in every State in this little old 
Union. Rich-flavored, mellow-toned, velvety- 
smooth, and with never a bit of back-fire— 
that’s Girard. 


Size shown here LIC 2 for 25 


Other sizes 10c up 
Ask for it at the next cigar counter. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 48 years Philadelphia 
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tm Salisbury 


New Rear 


Axle 


Few people realize that the rear axle of 
an automobile is, next to the engine, the 
most important mechanical factor in pro- 
ducing a good automobile. The engine's 
power is transmitted to the rear (driving) 
wheels through the pinion gear of the propel- 
ler shaft and differential mechanism — all part 
of the rear axle. 

The rear axle of a carriage or wagon carries 
the weight of the vehicle on the spindle. 

The rear axle of an automobile carries the 
weight of the yehicle on its housing—the 
pressed steel case which encloses the differ- 
ential gear, driving shaft and all bearings— 
and includes the wheel hubs, brakes and brake 
mechanism complete ready for use. 

One may better understand the importance 


Pressed Steel 
Standard Type 


of the rear axle when it is said there are 
over 150 individual parts of the rear axle 
mechanism that must be carefully machined 
and fitted to micrometer measure. This 
mechanism must be compact, silent and of 
great strength to transmit the power of the 
engine to the driving wheels with the least 
possible friction or loss of power. 


The Salisbury New Pressed Steel Rear Axle 
is produced in our two big plants after 15 years’ 
successful building of front and rear automobile 
axles, complete with hubs and brakes. It 
combines the great strength and durability of 
our own special formulae steel with simplicity 
of construction. 


Made in three standard sizes for cars weighing 


1700 to 4000 pounds. 


The automobile manufacturer who specifies our axles 
adds a strong selling point to the prospective purchaser. 


SALISBURY AXLE COMPANY 
Established 1902 


Jamestown, New York, U.S.A. 


Extra 


$300.00 


Mr. Smith earns that 
much every year in his spare 
time. He finds the work as 
our local representative— 


PERU AXLE COMPANY 
Established 1909 


Peru, Indiana, USSZAS 


“Always Safe” 


ne automobile is only as good as its rear axle. 
best engine in the world in your car but that does not and cannot make it a 
good motor car unless the rear axle is mechanically correct and physically perfect. 


Remember—you may have the 


the Airedale, mad. A certain resignation 
possessed me. I remember picking up my 
bag with an instinctive feeling that it would 
be needed. ot moved after the Airedale, 
watching. : 

‘‘When Gam first saw the mad dog, as I 
said before, he groveled in fear and he 
howled aloud. Till after I had failed to 
check the beast he still cowered. But when 
the Airedale swept past me and on toward 
Gam my dog moved. He backed off; he 
looked round. 

“Janet was under the tree, perhaps 
thirty feet from the veranda. Gam ran 
at her, snarling terribly. He was quick as 
light in that moment—he had to be, for it 
was only the split part of a minute before 
the Airedale would be upon them. He 
snarled at Janet and she screamed, des- 
perately afraid. Gam ran from her toward 
the house, barking shrilly; back to her. 
She did not move and he nipped her legs— 
gently, even in that hot instant. She ran 
then, crying out for her mother—ran to- 
ward the veranda. I saw Mrs. Carey at a 
window, saw her turn and race toward the 
door. Janet was stumbling, spurred on by 
Gam, running as best she could. 

“T thought Gam was intent on Janet, 
but he must have been watching the ap- 
proach of the other dog. I saw, after an 
instant, that Janet would hot reach the 
steps before the mad dog came upon them, 
and Gam must have seen this too. For he 
stopped and turned, and he looked to right 
and left, and cringed’and shrank away in a 
desperate spasm of fear. 

“Then the Airedale leaped the hedge and 
galloped across the lawn toward them. 
And Gam—you will understand, my 
friends, that he was tortured by the most 
terrible panic of fear—Gam moved to meet 
the mad dog, the dog he had always feared— 
a shoulder taller than himself. 

“He howled aloud, and his fear quavered 
in that howl. There was something comical 
in the abasement of his cowardice—that is 
to say, it would have been funny if it had 
not been sublime. He howled; and, still 
shrieking his dog’s shrieks of fear, he flung 
himself full in the face of that living death 
that lumbered down upon him. They met 
with a chocking impact, and I heard the 
Airedale’s jaws snap and snap and snap, 
and I heard Gam howl woefully. But he 
set his jaw in the other dog’s foreleg and he 
did not let go. 

“T ran toward them, and Shannon, the 
patrolman, with his pistol in his hand, over- 
took me and ran at my side. We came to 
them together. His first shot broke the 
Airedale’s spine and he beat the mad dog 
with his bullets till it lay forever still. 

“He was hot with the chase and he 
would have turned the last bullet on Gam, 
py I caught his hand. ‘No, please!’ I 
said. 

“‘Shannon shook his head. ‘He’s bit. 
He'll have to be put out of the way.’ 
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“‘T nodded—I knew. ‘Let m 
‘He saved Janet, you know.’ 
“*T saw him,’ Shannon aol ( 
back. I bent over Gam. 
““My dog had held his grip 
dog’s leg till the Airedale wa 


licking at his wounds. te 
plenty! He was all but torn’ 
It was hard to believe the Ai 
have done such damage in so g 
Gam was whimpering with t 
when I spoke to him he looke 
will swear that through his 
he tried to grin at me; and I 
Shannon saw this—that he y as 

“T said—I may have been 
unsteady of voice: 
Good dog.’ And he yapped 
happiness. 

‘‘Shannon said: ‘He’s blee 
bad!’ I told the policeman t 
and went into the house. 

“When I came out with the 
Shannon was crying—and t 
strange thing to see. For Sha 
big man and a hero to the sma 
town. He said: ‘It’s a damne 

“T nodded, and I bent o 
quickly as might be and broug 
down to his nose. At the whif 
he drew back and he looked up 
fear in his eyes. I knew that 
and I spoke to him as I would 
to aman. ‘Yes, Gam, I must,’ 

“He read my eyes and thei 
his weary yellow head and loc 
the house, and there was ps 
wistful in the movement that 
the window and rapped to a 
Carey’s attention, and I tolc 
wants to see Janet. Can she \ 
window?’ 

“So Janet came to the wind 
mother behind her, and Mrs. 
her to smile, and she did and ¢ 
dog. 
“Gam looked at her for a m 
and steadily, and then he yapp 
a low, throaty note, as he often 
play together, then looked uy 
saw Mrs. Carey take Janet aw: 

“So I knelt beside him—an 
he did not flinch from the con 
snugly enough over his muzzle 
not cover his eyes. I reme 
watched me, quite steady 
friendly and quite unafraid, ur 
crept over them in the end.” — 

He ceased speaking. Fuller 
blew my nose. Richmond had 
his chair, but after a moment 
and as he passed me I saw tt 
were shamelessly wet. 

nd 


He went to the mantel a 
looking at the picture; and aft 
said softly: 


apology in his tone. 
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VAYTE admired his father almost as much as IB . der the most tender of all subjects—and with the tongs he 
ed him. He admired him and yet he regarded IS Osear 7, El 2ve adjusted a log which had fallen from its iron support. 


47ith that ever so slightly condescending pity “T’ll be running along now, dad,” he said. 


the young man of this generation gives the ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD “Yes, go if you have to,” said Geoffry Whyte. 
¢ of the past generation. Jig would have told “There’s nothing more odious than being late for an 
H. exceedingly pleasant drawl of his that he engagement.” And he sighed. ‘‘But I did want to have a little palaver with you 


dhis father, understood him thoroughly; but 
‘ould have admitted—it could never have 
him—that his father understood him. 

z|, as usual after dinner, they.sat in the library 
der their coffee and cigars. Sometimes these 
yities of his father’s irritated’Jig. When he 


to-night.” 

At that, instead of running along, Jig slumped deeper into the leather chair. 

“Oh, I’m not in any great rush. Marcia didn’t fix any hour for her party. 
Fire away, dad!” 

Geoffry Whyte hesitated, now that he was called upon to speak. He rose and 
stood before the wood fire, his thin legs spread, his hands clasped behind his 
durry away to the theater or the club, muscular, surprisingly youthful body, and as he stood 
te two of them—father and son—were there Jig experienced anew that appreciation and admi- 
ondered why his father couldn’t have : ration of his father. Did any other fellow ever have 
ved at the table in the dining room. ; ; such a father? He was such a thoroughbred! Really 
ain, he reflected, it was exactly the the old boy did turn himself out beautifully. No one, 
he liked about the old boy, this in- Jig thought, could wear a dinner coat with quite that 
na custom originated in the time of * ’ ve air; no one else’s shirt front was quite so immaculate, 
—that lovely young mother whose his tie quite so correctly knotted. And he must think 
Sargent hung over the mantel in the to ask the governor where he got his new collars. They 

this affair of coffee and cigars symbol- were unique, and yet they were in extraordinarily good 
élir Whyte’s devotion to tradition. He taste. And the old boy’s hair was smoothly brushed 
\)thing, not even the tempo at which so that it parted like two wings on either 
(, upset that devotion. side of his forehead, its white sheen empha- 
@going out to-night, Derrik?” asked the sizing the direct brave blue of his gaze and 
vas one of the few people who studi- the ruddy, frostbitten glow of his cheeks. 
id his son’s nickname. He was in every way such a corking-looking 
ito Marcia De Witt’s. She’s having one old chap! Jig wondered for a moment why 
|id-to-impoverished-artists meetings.” he had never married again. He wondered 
i/hyte betrayed a certain embar- if ever he—Jig—could be so faithful to one 


wich indicated that he knew, and 
#3on to know, that ordinarily he 
i’s amatory affairs were none of 
@. Having indicated this, he 
}you in love with Marcia?” 
id. He was certainly not embar- 
Hie was just as certainly puzzled. 
e old boy driving at? And how 
\ply to a question whose answer 
;,0w himself? 
jn awfully fond of Marcia, dad,”’ 
Vast; “but—but I don’t know 
e’s anything more serious in it 


Vike her better than Sylvia Tree?”’ 
Ton’t suppose so. I’m awfully 
a, too, but the trouble is Sylvia 
| been thrown at each other’s 
mce we were kids. We’ve seen 
2ach other. There’s no romance 


woman’s memory, even such a radiant 
creature as the Sargent painting por- 
trayed. 

This drift of amiable thought was 
interrupted by his father’s voice and 
it seemed to Jig that the voice was a 
little husky, a little emotional. Jig 
experienced a sudden sinking feeling. 
Perhaps his father was going to marry 
again. Perhaps that was what he 
wished to tell him. But what Geoffry 
Whyte said was even more surprising. 

“Wave you thought what you’re 
going to do, now that you’re discharged 
from the Army?” he asked. 

Jig actually stared at his father. 

“Do!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘What do 
you mean, dad?”’ 

“T was wondering if you had any 
idea of going into business?” 

“Business! Why—why, I didn’t 
know I was expected to go into busi- 


ness, governor. You never went into 
business. Of course you’ve had the 
estate to look after, but that’s not 
exactly business. I didn’t know a Whyte was 
permitted to go into business in the ordinary 
sense of the term.” 


fonder of Sylvia than of Marcia 
a Bourne—for that matter.’ 

Whyte shook his head and Jig 
( ly well what that shake of the 
} It had been interpreted to him 
His father was thinking that 


generation was too much for him. In his ik Kee fee VINE vy “‘Times are changing, Derrik.” 
iad often told Jig—they didn’t play fast “I Don’t Know Any Other Man aa at dei Jig sat up straight in his chair, utterly 
girls and with life the way the younger for Whom I'd Watk Ten Blocks in a Snowstorm With These Giit amazed. 
id. They decided upon one girl. They were Stippers On. And I’ve Always Intended to Marry a Poor Man” “Have you, too, been bitten by all this 
4>y knew their own minds and their own unrest, dad? There’s no such thing as loafing 


Hf which Jig invariably received with a degree of skepticism. He knew comfortably any more. Everybody is mad about working and producing and all the 
romance of his father and mother, which perfumed with its delicate flavor rest of that rubbish.” 

oF Ss father on the subject of all love, all romance. He had heard more than “That’s just the thing, my boy.” 

*y had fallen in love as boy and girl and for each of them there was no “Are you really serious?”’ 

er. And Jig, inspired by his father’s devotion to his mother’s memory, The elder Whyte rubbed one hand nervously over the other. 

everent toward this romance. But as for other young people of a “‘T was never more serious in all my life. I want you to avoid the mistake I made, 
well, their blood, like his, ran warm and questful and inconstant. All  Derrik. I want you to become a man of affairs; not an idler such as I am, such as I 
ange so from one generation to another. You couldn’t tell him! have always been. Clubs, sports, trotting from one end of the globe to the other—well, 
vard so that his father could not notice the amused smile on his lips— ~ they’re all right as far-as they go, but one needs something to tie to. We can’t keep it 
Z would he let himself hurt the old boy’s feelings on what to him was’ up, Derrik. The Whytes have been idle now for three generations. It can’t go on. 
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America will stand only so much of that sort of thing 
and then—smash!”’ 

“Dad, you’ve been listening to some street-corner 
orator.’ 

Geoffry Whyte waved his hand impatiently. 

“No, I assure you, my son. I mean this: What can I 
do to earn my living if it becomes necessary? Nothing! 
What can you do? Nothing! I want you to get out into 
the real world, my boy, and battle your own way to a suc- 
cess that you’ve earned for yourself. What would happen 
to us—both of us—if the Whyte estate were swept away 
as other fortunes in the past have been swept away?” 

“But is anything of that sort’likely to happen? It seems 
so foolish to me; it always has seemed foolish to get.out 
and try to add more to the pile your. grandfather accumu- 
lated. I’ve always told myself we have more than our 
share as it is.” 

“That isn’t the point. It’s the effect on you, on your 
character. Besides, it’s well to be prepared, Derrik, in case 
the—the impossible should happen. Will you think it 
over?” 

‘Yes, certainly! But what can I do? You know a mod- 
ern classics course in a university doesn’t fit you for any- 
thing very practical, dad. Why didn’t you think of this 
when I was younger?”’ 

“‘T wish I had, Derrik.”’ 

“Well, then, what’s changed you so suddenly?” Jig 
eyed his father musingly for a moment of silence and then 
he exploded with: ‘I know! It’s Sylvia! Sylvia’s so in- 
| decently serious minded. You’ve been talking with Sylvia, 
dad.” 

“T have been talking with Sylvia,”’ admitted Geoffry 
Whyte reluctantly. ‘‘But these are not Sylvia’s ideas. 
They’re mine. Oh, I do want you to make something of 
yourself, Derrik, other than a social gadabout!”’ 

“But what can I do, governor?” 

“There must be something. It’s too late for me; but you 
have youth, vitality, good looks.” 

“Oh, dad, cut it!” 

‘‘Well, think seriously about it, will you, Derrik? Give 
me your hand on it.”’ 

Jig jumped to his feet and took his father’s hand. He 
was ready enough to promise anything if it would please 
the old boy. But then suddenly he did become serious, 
The grasp of his father’s hand conveyed something to him. 
Geofiry Whyte had meant what he said. And he saw, too, 
that beneath the armor of stoicism which his good breeding 
demanded his father was affected. His full, generous lips 
were distorted by a little grimace. His fine eyes were 
blurred and—chief sign of all—he drew forth his handker- 
chief and blew his nose vociferously. 

And Jig wondered if there could be any hidden truth 
lurking behind the remarks his father had made. Could 
it be possible that the Whyte fortune—that intangible 
thing which had never meant anything more definite to 
him than a taking it for granted that all the money he 
needed, all the clothes, all the food and service and every- 
thing that contributed to his own luxurious sense of well- 
being—could it be that this was actually in danger? No, 
it was preposterous! His glance traveled round the familiar 
library, so rich, so quiet in its wainscoted walls, with the 
firelight gleaming on, glancing off, the old mahogany fur- 
niture, the Persian rugs, the ancient Chinese vases over the 
low bookcases, and the Sargent portrait of his mother. It 
was all too solid, too real. It had always been thus. It 
would always be thus. Things like this were not swept 
away by a breath, by an old man’s forebodings. 

Jig gave a great gasp of relief. What a jolly world it was 
after all! 

“Tf I don’t go now, dad,” he said, “‘ Marcia will be after 
me on the telephone.” 

“Yes, run along,” said his father. 

So at last Jig ran. 

qm 

UT after he was out in the chill of the February night 

misgivings again assailed him. Could there be any 
suggestion of disaster in his father’s words? And once more 
he reassured himself. He stopped at the curb across the 
street and gazed at the house which had always been his 
home and had always been his father’s home before him. 
It was his grandfather who had built it, but Jig thought 
that the house expressed his father more perfectly than it 
ever could have his grandfather. For like his father the 
house was so evidently left over from a past generation of 
quieter tastes and gentler manners. It was built of a pe- 
culiarly colored gray stone and was perfectly plain except 
for a beautifully designed colonial doorway in the center of 
the house. Round it was a narrow margin of open ground 
in which, in spring and summer, was set a mosaic of green 
grass lined with tulips, and later salvia. But like his father 
another generation was fast creeping upon the old house, a 
tide was rushing upon it that must sometime destroy it. 
Down here in Thirty-sixth Street East trade was fast gain- 
ing ascendancy. Over the roof of the house loomed the 
lofty building which housed a great department store, and 
only two doors away glistened the wide plate-glass window 
of a fashionable modiste. Yes, the house was going, the 
whole neighborhood was going. But in its decay, in its 


rugged resistance to the decay, the shining, fearless way in 


‘which it faced the inevitable—there was something par- 


ticularly charming and appealing. Like his father, thought 
Jig, exactly like his father. 

And he was reassured by the sight of the house in which 
he had always lived. It was doomed but its going was not 
yet. Not for many years yet, he told himself. If ever he 
married he wanted to live here, bring his bride here, rear 
his children here—just as his father had. 

Unaccountably his thoughts—he was now walking along 
Thirty-sixth Street toward Fifth Avenue—leaped to Sylvia 
Tree. The last time he had seen Sylvia she looked tired, 
worn out. She was working for the motor corps of the Red 
Cross and she had certainly overdone the thing. He re- 
membered how badly he had felt at seeing Sylvia look so 
haggard. Usually she was such a buoyant creature; zest- 
ful, brimming over with an ardent desire to live life to 
the full. But the figure of Sylvia merged into the figure 
of Cordelia Bourne and that was succeeded by the figure of 
Marcia De Witt. What a fool he was! Why couldn’t 
he think of one of these girls without thinking of the three 
of them? His father was right. What was the weakness in 
him, the lack of stamina, that prevented him from coming 
to a decision? 

But the thought of Marcia reminded him that he was 
late. He looked at his watch. Good heavens! It was al- 
most ten! He covered the remaining few steps to Fifth 
Avenue at a run and hailed a passing taxicab. 

As he drove up to Marcia’s house in the Hast Sixties, 
however, not even the swift flight of the motor quite ban- 
ished his worries. He tried to remember the exact words 
his father had used. And suddenly he found himself won- 
dering what his friends would say if the Whytes did lose 
that indefinite something which had always given them so 
much money—more money than anyone could possibly 
need. What would his friends thmk? How would they 
act if he became a penniless nobody instead of Derrik 
Whyte who had always been able to play the game no 
matter how high the stakes ran? Especially he wondered 
how the three girls he knew best would take it—Sylvia and 
Marcia and Cordelia. 

As he alighted from the taxicab before Marcia’s door and 
paid the chauffeur he smiled, and the smile was both mali- 
cious and grim. It would be rather a lark to know how 
those three would take it. > 


ARCIA had evidently procured entire possession of 
the large De Witt living room for herself and her 
friends. No other member of the De Witt family was pres- 
ent and Jig was not surprised because he knew they dis- 
approved heartily of Marcia’s friends and the parties she 
gave them. In fact, Marcia had more than once threatened 
to take herself off from the parental roof and establish 
headquarters farther downtown in a more liberal atmos- 
phere, where art could be encouraged free from family inter- 
ruptions and flourish divorced from family sneers and cavils. 
Marcia was a slim, graceful creature who delighted in the 
adjective which her admirers used most often in describing 
her. That adjective was ‘“‘spiritual.’”’ But Jig doubted 
whether its application was justified. Marcia was so rest- 
less; she was like a brilliant bird posed restlessly in the 
tree of life, darting from one branch to another, constantly 
fluttering, preening her wings. It was only when she re- 
membered the spiritual rdle which had been assigned to 
her and in which she rejoiced that she was quiescent. Then 
she sat with folded hands and eyes cast down, trying to 
look pale and interesting; but never for long did she sit that 
way. 

Marcia saw Jig as soon as he entered, and came forward, 
moving with a swimming motion in the loose gown she 
wore—one of the type she affected, always vividly colored 
and barbarically embroidered. 

“Oh, Jig, dear!’”’ she cried. ‘‘You’re awfully late, but 
you’re not too late to give us a nice subscription for our 
new Alley Playhouse.” 

“What’s that?” asked Jig. 

She took his arm. 

“Come along and listen. You’ll soon find out. You’ve 
met all these people and if you haven’t it doesn’t matter 
anyway.” 

She led him to the center of a group gathered round 
Vivian Wellcome, who sat on a blue-and-gold divan be- 
neath the yellow shade of a Chinese red-teakwood lamp. 
Vivian’s fragile hands gesticulated violently as she gave 
her ideas as to the plays the new theater should produce. 

““We don’t want to goin for realism,”’ shesaid. ‘‘There’s 
no art in realism any more. Nothing’s been done since 
Ibsen. Everything since is rank imitation in some form or 
other. We should have fantasy, charm, poetry.” 

“There’s that Spanish play of mine,” said the youth 
who sat at Vivian Wellcome’s feet. 

Vivian smiled, leaned forward and stroked the youth’s 
yellow hair. 

“We'll get to that, Carlo,” she said. 
things my way a while.”’ 

““Why can’t we put on one of the Russians?” asked a 
tall, cadaverous manwith a face blue-black where his shaven 
beard showed. He was leaning over the couch, but he 


“Just let me run 


¥ 
looked hungrily for approval toward Marcia D, 


nodded encouragingly and said: “The Rugg 
wonderful!’”? But Vivian’s staccato voice bro 
again: 

“No, no! We don’t want anything Russian. 
afraid of it; afraid of anything Russian. That’ 
We’ve got to consider our public a little bit, | 
too arty. Miss De Witt and her friends are aw 
ous, but we can’t impose on them too greatly, 
to get some people into the house.’’ 

Jig surprised himself by venturing a questio 

“Why not something American?” he asked, 
time [heard youyou wereall for encouraging nat 

They all looked at him incredulously, as if | 
last person from whom they expected an opi 
regarded him with the respect due a Whyte, o1 
a person who had free access to the Whyte | 
their faces otherwise were set and antagonistic 

“Oh, there’s nothing worth while Amerie: 
small, oldish man who sat next to Vivian Welk 
divan. ‘‘The Provincetown crowd did that. A: 
they dig up? Nothing! Nothing except C 
possibly one or two of Eugene O’Neill’s and § 
pell’s.”’ 

“There’s that Spanish play of mine,” re 
yellow-haired youth plaintively. 

Jig slipped away. He had discovered Cord 
sitting in a far corner and turning the pages of 
an indifferent air. 

‘Hello, Cordelia! What are you doing 
asked. 

“Hello, Jig! Oh, Marcia dragged me to it. | 
to get everybody to subscribe. I wish she y 
these wild enthusiasms. They’re so expens 
friends. Rum bunch, aren’t they?” 

While Jig looked at her she regarded the grou 
couch with disillusioned eyes. Her whole attit 
life was cynical, Jig thought. She regarded lif 
those disillusioned eyes. And she was so pretty 
blond hair was elaborately waved but drawn st 
from her low white forehead, and she wore a g 
gold chiffon that fluffed round her like a clow 
it one little foot swung free. It, too, was incase 
slipper. 

“You’re looking particularly nice to-night,” 

She acknowledged the compliment with a d 
tired eyelids. 3 

“In this old rag?”’ she asked. ‘It’s las 
thought it would do for Marcia’s mob.” 

Jig looked at the mob again. 

““They all seem to be playing their own game 
That young Carlo Bennett keeps bleating ab 
play.” 

“And Vivian Wellcome is helping him . 
contains, IT understand, a great part for her, § 
isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes, but grubby.” 

“Why are they all so grubby?” asked Cord) 
fully. ‘‘Grubby and selfish? Still, we’re all se 
all trying to grab the best slice of the cake for 

““Oh,"come, Cordelia! It’s not as bad as th 

“Pretty nearly.” 

Jig decided to change the subject. 

“‘Tt’s hard to believe that the world is reco 
the effects of a great war, is busy with the most: 
problems ever faced by’men, with that chatt 
isn’t it?” : 

But Cordelia was not to be won so easily fr 
cism. 

“What are you doing, Jig, in this great wor 
the world over?’”’ she asked. And she eyed hin 

Jig squirmed and thought of his father’s wi 

“That’s a fair hit, Cordelia,’ he admitted. | 

Marcia De Witt came floating toward then 

“Here, you two can’t escape by pretendingi 
she said. ‘‘You’ve got to help. Doesn’t the’ 
sound wonderful? You know how vital it is} 
little-theater movement advice and encourag! 
the only really worth-while thing in America 
to-day.” 

“Last week you said that about basket 
Cordelia. 

Marcia was not to be discouraged. She 
round Cordelia’s chiffon waist. 

“Now, don’t be’a horrid old skeptic, Co 
““Come up with your five hundred.” 4 

Cordelia yawned and tapped her lips witht 

“Oh, I don’t know, Marcia. I’ m awfully ston 
two thou at N’Orleans yesterday. I’ll let you Ic 

““And you, Jig?” 5 

Suddenly Jig decided he would test these 
He was so very tired of Marcia’s poses, of C 
cism. He found himself wanting very much 
out if there were a real Marcia beneath th 
beautifully burnished Marcia. And he w: 
Cordelia’s carefully cultivated cynicism 
something that was really part of the girl he 
too, the Whyte fortune was dissolving. . He 


f 


ti 
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he might also—alas—be telling the truth. His 


mped. 
_ you know later whether I'll subscribe or not, 
he said. ‘‘I have something else I want to tell 


enow,” said Marcia. “I want to get this thing 
And taking his arm she led him to a little smok- 
\ff the main hall. 

is it?” she asked. 

lost our money, Marcia.’’ 

stared at him dumfounded. 

our money! What 

aean? All your 


), all,” 
m so sorry, Jig! 
yays been so gen- 
is counting on you 
, at least for the 
nouse.”” Then she 
e frivolity of her 
ler the circum- 
| she covered Jig’s 
‘hers. 
orrid of me! I 
.ze what you were 
that I was. How 
You poor dar- 
does one lose so 


eee A ge PE eee 


i 


| 
| 
if | 


he question.” 
greflected for a 
‘en was all shim- 
sement. 
it! You can be 
man of the new 
tally I’m _ not 
| They haven’t 
rvith one-tenth 
<and all a leading 
ks good looks. Or 
a4 could write a 
Jig. No, acting 
‘more certain. 
f omething out of 
tater’s run on a 
v,basis, you know. 
c\rs share alike in 
-when there are 
it, If business is 
h ill get thirty or 
ld a week. And if 
hit you may get 
ent in a regular 
joduction. Why, 
» to see a Whyte 
” She seized his 
id away by her 
asm, and said: 
ig. We'll tell 


wv 


as =r 


hig Jig sharply. 

»,no! It doesn’t 

€juite the thing 

or. Don’t tell 

aia. Don’t tell 

; iF ye 2? 

gi. I suppose you ~ 

sensitive about 

io\ how I’d {feel if 

is money. No, 

ad how I should 

pits too awful!’’ 

hiillustration car- 

ension with it, 

', minute stood NN 

Pore Jig. She 

, Spiritual, and 

2ré was no affectation about it. ‘“‘If you 

need any money, Jig,” she said, ‘‘of course 

Yi} can have all I’ve got. I’d much rather 

1 than to that bunch inside. I only do that 

Wl, one has to invent playthings.” 

ne stooped and kissed Jig. Then she fled from 

remained there alone. 

4) ibrick!’”’ he said; and indeed he thought she 

wonderfully. Admitting the egotism of it he 

ne Marcia his wife. He saw that she realized 

tplaythings. Hehad had, indeed, a glimpse 

rela. And yet Marcia would always have to 
things. Marcia’s husband would have an 

}omewhat hectic time of it. At least he would 
nformed of the artistic movements and re- 

assing day. It would be educational. It 


} 


would be—yes, it would be terribly tiresome after a bit. 
A certain mad curiosity now seized Jig. He wanted to 
know how Cordelia Bourne would take it. And how Sylvia 
Tree would. Somehow, he admitted with a degree of self- 
disgust, he could never separate these three long in his 
thoughts. He knew how one of them had reacted. He 
must find out how the two others would. He must. 

Later, when salad and sandwiches and champagne punch 
were served, he made his way again to Cordelia’s side. 

“Let me walk home with you,” he said. 

“My car’s coming at twelve,” said Cordelia. 


Why Was it That After All These Years Sylvia Could Make Him Gasp With Her Unutterable Loveliness? ee o 


“Shove all the Washington Square gang into it and send 
them home,” he suggested. ‘‘That’s a kind, charitable act, 
Cordelia.- They’ll appreciate it. And let me walk home 
with you. I’ve something I want to tell you. That’s an- 
other charitable act.” 

“Walk down to Fifty-second Street, Jig? Look at my 
slippers.”’ She dangled the little gold slippers. “‘Is it some- 
thing important you have to tell me?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jig. 

“All right,” said Cordelia. The cynicism had somehow 
left her eyes; she gave him a level, scrutinizing look. 


IV 


S THE bevy of young people tumbled out of the De 
Witt doorway the men pulled up their collars and the 
women buried their hands in their muffs with little 


ejaculations protesting the cold. A flurry of snow whirled 
down from the housetops. 

“Still game, Cordelia?”’ asked Jig. 

“Yes,”’ she answered, and turning to the others she told 
them to take her car, which waited at the curb. They 
thanked her with the effusiveness due a Cordelia Bourne. 
But she, halfway down the steps, said over her shoulder: 
“Tt isn’t my idea. I don’t go in for kind deeds, you know. 
It’s Jig’s. Come along, Jig.” 

Jig and Cordelia were blown round the corner into Fifth 
Avenue by a blast of icy air. She slipped her arm through 
his and said: ‘‘I’m going to 
hang onto you. I can’t hear 
you if I don’t. This is a 
beastly night to insist on a 
walk. Well, what have you 
got to say, old darling?”’ 

He told her. 

She did not answer. They 
walked in silence for a full 
block. It was like Cordelia, 
Jig thought, to give the 
matter consideration, to turn 
it over thoroughly in her 
own mind, before answering. 
Presently she said: “I hope 
you're going to take it likea 
good sport.” 

“Why, I am, Cordelia,” 
he answered, somewhat sur- 
prised. Of course—if it 
came—he was going to take 
it like a good sport. 

“What will you have to 
do?” she asked. 

“Go to work.” 

“At what?” 

“T don’t know as yet.”” 

‘ “There are lots of things 
you can do.” But a gust of 
wind carried her words away. 
He drew her closer. 

“What did you say?” he 
asked. 

“There are lots of things 
you could do!” she shouted. 
And they smiled into each 
other’s eyes, drawing. still 
closer, with the Avenue black 
before them, empty save for 
an occasional motor carspeed- 
ing madly through the storm, 
with the great yellow arc 
lights overhead spattered 
white with snowflakes. 

“What would you suggest 
doing, Cordelia?’’ 

She frowned. 

“You may lose your 
money, but you won’t lose 
your friends or your pull, Jig. 
That’s something about our 
set, which is not otherwise 
distinguished for its virtues. 
They do hang together. Look 
at Freddy Marvin! He’slived 
on his friends for the past ten 
years.” 

“T don’t want to do that, 
Cordelia.”’ 

“No, I don’t suppose so.” 
' There was a pause. 

“You can get some sine- 
cure downtown with little 
work and much pay. Father 
has brought about greater 
miracles than that with men 
who haven’t half your in- 
telligence. I’llspeak to father 
about it if you wish, Jig.’ 

“No, not that either, Cor- 
delia.”’ 

Her fur collar came so high that only the tip of her small 
pointed nose and her eyes were visible above it. And Jig 
saw that her eyes again were cynical and amused. 

“Aren’t you taking it too seriously, Jig?’ she asked. 

“Tn what way?” 

“You seem to be adopting a proud and lofty attitude— 
the poor-but-honest pose. 

“You can’t be too proud in the future if you’re going 
to get anywhere, Jig.” 

He made a little, fierce, impatient gesture with his free 
hand. 

“T don’t want to give up all my ideals!” 

“Tdeals!’”’ she laughed. 

“Cordelia, I hate your cynicism,’ he said. ‘‘Haven’t 
you any ideals?” 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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ment and opulence. The settings betoken—as to 

ownership, culture and as to finances—nothing 
else but. The time is not-far-away future, the exact 
hour is ten minutes to ten of the evening of a hitherto per- 
fect day. Plates have just been changed for the salad; 
the dessert is to follow and then the coffee and the sav- 
ory. We may appraise the social standing of the hostess 
by the fact that she no longer refers to toasted cheese as 
toasted cheese. Never pausing to take rest, but shooting 
offhand, as it were, she calls it the savory, as our English 
cousins do and as all our best families will do too—as soon 
as they find out our English cousins do. But our hostess, 
having on her side the advantage of wide travel and ac- 
quaintance with the leading people not only at home but 
abroad, has been calling the cheese savory for a consider- 
able time past. Through practice she has got so she does 
it unhesitatingly, without fumbling the words, without 
even appearing self-conscious. 


[ine scene is a dinner party in a home of refine- 


Center:Table Literature of the Period 


Be picture is replete with color, abounding with gayety 
and life. The party has been well chosen. In it is not 
one known variously in our most exclusive sets as a cull, sec- 
ond, double-naught, dub, dud, washout, total loss, string 
bean or weak fish. In short, there are present no deceased 
ones whatever; nor yet a member of the Better-Dead 
Club. The food has been all that the most discriminating 
palate could crave. The viands, by their variety and their 
sparkle, have matched the rare taste displayed in the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the menu. To grace the feast and 
loosen the laggard tongue, if any such there be, to make 
glad the heart and quicken the wit, the host, that hand- 
some man with the iron-gray hair and the air about him of 
dominance and power, who sits yonder at the head of the 
table, has enriched the festal board with the most delec- 
table contents of the steel-lined vault which he inserted 
behind a secret paneling in the rear wall of the coal cellar 
back in June of 1919. 

It is all very well to restrict the lower orders, such as 
those persons who work for a living, to the noninebriating 
decoctions described in that volume which at the period 
whereof we write is to be found on the center table of every 
middle-class home; the one entitled, The Dry-Keeper’s 
Handy Guide; or, How to Avoid Filling a Drunkard’s 
Grave Either Personally or by Proxy, by the Hon. Jose- 
phus Daniels, with a short introduction in forty thousand 
words by the Hon. William J. Bryan. 

But this company, needless to say, does not belong to 
the common herd. Some of them may have been of the 
common herd years ago before they got their money; 
some of them may be again years from now after they have 
got rid of their money; but at present, having had money 
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for some time and still having it, they are to be rated 
among those who by reason of wealth and the positions 
they have attained are entitled—within the sanctity of the 
home at least—to a special consideration which very 
properly is denied the artisan groups and the masses 
generally. 

This being true, the glasses have not for one moment 
been suffered to remain empty. Before the company sat 
down there was a cocktail compounded of homemade root 
bitters and grain alcohol in equal portions, with just a 
dash of Swedish chloral, and known as the Lumberjack 
Rose Cocktail. With the soup there came on delicious 
dandelion wine laid down by the far-seeing host in the fall 
of 1918, which as all connoisseurs will recall was one of the 
best dandelion years we ever had. This was followed by 
some wonderful old-vintage apple cider enriched with the 
fulminating California raisin; and that in turn by mag- 
nums of the very choicest products of a famous Middle- 
West coon silo. Next came the most precious of all: For 
each a crystal measure of genuine, old, 1916, ante-war 
lager—a fluid to be swallowed lingeringly in tiny sips. The 
after-dinner liqueur every guest will brew for himself or her- 
self upon a beautiful silver-mounted patent fireless cooker 
which stands at the elbow of each one, this being an inno- 
vation which came into vogue among our wealthier families 
at a comparatively recent period prior to the rise of the 
curtain. 

With all this one might think that no cloud possibly 
could mar the serenity of the feast. But, alas, how true it is 
that foreboding care intrudes everywhere to dim the joy 
of someone! Alone of all this blithesome company, the 
hostess is distrait, ill at ease, concerned with unuttered but 
none the less carking thoughts. She began to manifest an 
illy repressed nervousness two hours and a half ago when 
some of the guests failed to arrive at the appointed hour. 
Sharp at seven-thirty she had meant that all should sit 
down, but because of the tardiness of those delinquents it 
was after eight o’clock before the hors d’ceuvre came on; 
and so it has befallen that a dinner which otherwise would 
have come to its close at nine-thirty or at the very latest a 
quarter to ten has stretched on and on into the fleeting 
evening and still has not reached its ordained conclusion. 

Yet why should the good lady distress herself over that 
seemingly trivial circumstance? Has not the service been 
perfect? Was not the entrée a dream of deliciousness and 
the roast a vision to delight the eye and edge the appe- 
tite? Why then should this regal creature glance repeat- 
edly and with such apprehension in her countenance at 
the face of the gemmed timepiece upon her left wrist? 
Why does she cast imploring looks to the other end of the 
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table, where sits her husband, striving to eat 

as though silently to implore aid from that: 

resourceful and dependable quarter? He 

heed, though, to her telepathic S O Sesses. 
all other regards, this man has a vice which m 
his undoing. He is a raisin fiend. To-night het 
too long upon the raisin when it is fulminating. T 
he will have a headache and a breath like a hot 
Now he is flushed of countenance and his hair is 
of the flight. of the minutes he takes no acco 
indeed to seek for help in that source. His wilt 
fingers fumble tremblingly at the string of price! 
which adorn her throat, each pearl worth a duke 
and each as large as a young scallion. Anon one 
hand seeks her diaphragm as though to still the: 
sive flutterings of a heart beating beneath a jew 
acher massively fashioned after the model of th 
K. Fox championship belt. In short, it is plain 
woman, possessing all that the world can giv 
terribly fussed up. But why, you ask—why? Al 
soon shall know! 

Hark! What is that sound? 


Fleming Delivers His Ultimatun 


T IS a clock. It is a clock in the drawin 
begins now to chime its silver bell. At the 
impeccable butler shoots a meaning glance t 
that—at the second man, at the third man an 
trim serving maids. At the fifth stroke he 
in signaled warning to these lesser servitors 
than a warning; it is a command—a commal 
obeyed. Wherever he or she happens to be st 
one of his underlings puts down whatever B 
pens to be holding in his or her hands. Wi 
sive dignity the five of them move quietly 
pantry door. ae 
‘Oh, please, Fleming, please!’’? The appeal i 
tarily wrung from the throat of the desperat 
“Please, Fleming, do not desert me now! Dono 
dinner! Do not shame us before the eyes of ou 
It was not my fault that we were so late im 
mean, it shall not happen again. Haven't Tal 
kind to you, Fleming? Haven’t I always bee 
of you since you first came to work for me 
three weeks ago, some as far back as Ive” 
Please, Fleming, stay for ten minutes more—! 
“Mum,” replies Fleming, checking in his! 
more than checking, ‘what you ask is im} 
the law, as you know, we kin not work m 
hours a day, exceptin’ Sundays, Saturday 
legal holidays, Christmus week and ’oly day: 
we are forbid to work at all: Mum, I re 
you that i 


ming,” she cries, all her pride cast aside, only 
iized entreaty in her tone, ‘“‘you know that the 
}dment to the law prevents me from hiring a 
or late night work! Surely for just this once 
sent to stay on until our dinner is finished! I 
we shall hurry. Call the others back, won’t 
Fleming?” 

4e answers firmly but respectfully, ‘‘even if we 
jean ourselves as to break the law, there still 
/union. Wot would the union do? Take away 
jat’s wot! Mum, this shift came on duty at 
‘this afternoon. Mum, this shift must quit at 
‘sharp. That hour havin’ arrived, this shift 
tum, I wishes you a pleasant good night.” 

le words he is gone; the others are gone. The 
ae; in fact five minutes ago she might have 
acking up to go. The kitchen helper has gone. 
; girl and the downstairs girl, the man who 
‘enace, the lad in buttons who runs errands— 
(2. 

| untended range the dessert scorches into a 
jin. The black coffee remains unpoured; the 
erly cheese, remains unserved. And one of the 
(mer parties of the current season has just 
g2e plumb blooey. 

ose that are left behind in the palatial home 
jth, now of that? One and all they bend above 
(igure of their hostess, seeking to revive her, 
inted into the salad dressing. 


: Age of Impossible Happenings? 
Jossly exaggerated in limning this sketchy delin- 
}' a household tragedy of the impending future? 
|o the face of that denial, does anyone insist 
q.ere etched an impossible picture? Well, then, 
ior the portents of the times and while consid- 
have a thought likewise for the abundant 
the past. 

years ago one-third of the white people of this 
it an absolute and unshakable conviction that 
\:ould not endure without the continued main- 
e institution of African slavery in the South- 
southwestern states of the Union. 

'e years ago the bare suggestion that suffrage 
10e granted to women adults throughout the 
Wl have been the signal fer an outburst of 
u hter stretching from coast to coast and from 
che Lakes. 

ago the prophecy by any hitherto supposedly 
hat within ten years this Republic would go 
sion basis could have meant for the deluded 
me thing—no, two things—to wit: one strait- 
added cell. 

i. half years ago all the world, excepting the 
1 a few scattering alarmists in Great Britain 
«nd America, was absolutely sure there would 
iither great war. 

‘stitution of African slavery passed and the 
‘ed. Universal suffrage impends and we are 


MOTHER, HERE COMES 
DADDY AND 
AN OTHER MAN. 
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all reasonably calm about it. Anyhow, come to think 
about it, now that it is as good as accomplished, the only 
real argument that might have been offered against it was 
the behavior of some of the women who were for it. At 
this writing we are dry—oh, lawsy, how dry we are! And, 
if I am one to judge, are likely to continue in a dry state 
for quite a spell. The great war came, the greatest of all 
wars since men first learned to fight, and our children and 
their children’s children must help pay the cost of it, 
‘because. we of this"generation, living in a fool’s paradise, 
would not harken to the warnings of a handful of inspired 
men who visioned the approaching catastrophe. It was a 
mighty wise man, that, who said that if our foresights 
were only half as accurate as our hindsights this would 
be a happier and a better world. ' 

And to-day in a land where every sort of change appears 
to be weleome—except small change—all the visible signs 
predicate a radical readjustment of the conditions of 
domestic service; a readjustment brought about, not so 
much by voluntary adoption and subsequent usage as one 
formulated by and enforced under the provisions of the 
enacted statute. And when that readjustment comes it is 
going to complicate a condition already sufficiently diffi- 
cult and delicate and burdensome. Count it not among 
the lesser affairs of this world, for it isn’t. A thing which 
will cause a drastic reorganization of the life of every 
household whose head is able to employ one or more serv- 
ants is bound to be epochal. John Q. Epoch himself may 
well prepare to stand aghast. 

It is a condition which confronts us and not a theory, as 
somebody once said with regard—as I recall—to one of 
those tremendously momentous and overpowering crises 
which descend upon us every presidential year, threaten- 
ing the very fabric of the nation, but which seem to pass 
away immediately following the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday—providing our crowd has elected its ticket. 

As I may have indicated in the preceding paragraphs, 
the condition now confronting us has particularly to do 
with what commonly is called the servant problem. Some- 
times I think the mistake a good many of us make is in 
treating a servant as a problem instead of as a person. 
However, that for the moment is neither here nor there. 

Of course the primeval and original trouble with the 
domestic situation is that strictly speaking we have no 
fixed and dependable servant class in this country, but 
only a transitory impermanent one. Probably this asser- 
tion is going to be the cue for numbers of subscribers to 
rise and ask me how about the old family retainer—of 
color—in the South; and also how about the faithful hired 
girl of remote New England, who practically is a member 
of the family. In reply, and answering the first question 
first, I would beg to state that my advices from below 
Mason and Dixon’s Line are to the effect that the dear 
devoted old black family retainer has practically vanished. 
Only a few—a very few—of her are left. And whisper—in 
confidence I shall tell you a secret: Excepting in works of 
fiction, there never were so very many of her to start with. 
Following the sad example of the great auk, the dodo, the 
three-dollar pant and the twenty-five-cent suspender, she 
is about to become an extinct species, living hereafter only 
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in song and story. Her daughter is the corresponding 
secretary of the Folded Hands Branch of the Employed 
Colored Ladies’ Social Association; and her grandson is 
lucratively employed in vaudeville; residing, when at 
home, in the Moorish Prince apartments on West One 
Hundred and Thirty-sixth Street, New York City; and 
when engaged on the big time, singing jazzified plantation 
melodies written by a lifelong student of negro folklore 
who came here a few years ago from Odessa, Russia. 

As for the Yankee hired girl, as famed in romance, I 
would say that according to the best information obtain- 
able the angular and sharp-spoken but kind-hearted Huldah 
is now cleaning up her little old four-fifty per diem in a 
large industrial plant in a factory town hard by the village 
where she formerly labored fourteen hours a day at tasks 
of kitchen artistry, and is thinking some of buying a tour- 
ing car of her own. Also she now answers to the name of 
Miss H. Peabody and anyone calling her Huldah does so 
at his or her peril. 


Where No One Stays Put 


EITHER Down East nor Down South is any longer te 

be reckoned as a favored section in the matter of 
domestic economies; therefore when I say that we have no 
regular servant class in this country, I mean broadly the 
whole country. Our British cousins are more favored in 
thisregard. Perhaps I should say they were more favored 
until comparatively recently. Before the war England 
had a servant class made up of men and women who had 
been born to be servants, who had grown up in the expec- 
tation of becoming servants, who did not aspire to be any- 
thing other than servants, who were amply content to be 
as good servants as they could be and as a general rule to 
breed descendants who would carry on the traditional 
callings of their sires. Largely it was this that made 
England, which climatically is one of the most uncom- 
fortable spots on earth to live in, actually one"of the most 
comfortable spots for living purposes on the habitable 
globe. 

But we have no servant class. With us scarcely any 
man stays put. Nearly always he either advances upward 
in the world to a supposedly higher sphere than the one in 
which the accidents of birth and environment placed him 
originally, or he slips backward to a lower plane; rarely 
does he remain placed clear through to the end of his little 
chapter. With us, speaking by and large, a servant con- 
tinues to be a servant only because he or she can find noth- 
ing else to be or only through the period that intervenes 
between learning the trade of a servant and finding some- 
thing else to do—something which in the mind of the 
seeker promises a better reward either in pay or in physi- 
cal surroundings or in the social scale. It may be a better 
thing for the national spirit of ambition and the national 
spirit of endeavor that this restlessness should permeate 
the groups upon whom nearly everybody else—after some 
fashion or other—depends for domestic choring. I imagine 
the sociologists could argue that it is indeed a very good 
thing so far as the future of the nation is concerned, but 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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N THE morning after the 

outrage he had committed 

on the night before, Eli Par- 
sons, of Paragon City, woke to 
find himself fa- 
mous; famous, 
that is, in certain 
quarters — wholly 
infamous in 
others. He woke 
after a long sound 
sleep. He rubbed 


his eyes and 
leaped from his 
couch. He 


stretched his 
limbs — pleasingly 
clad in pyjamas 
of the color known 
as Chinese blue— 
and yawned. He 
glanced at his 
watch. A single 
morning news- 
paper lay upon a 
chair—the Daily 
Toiler. He stared 
at its huge red 
headlines with 
interest, a grim 
smile playing 
about the corners 
of his mouth. 
Once more he 
glanced at his 
watch—he made 
a rapid calcula- 
tion. The Atlantic 
Coast had break- 
fasted five hours 
ago. By this time 
the horror- 
stricken eyes of a 
whole nation were 
being turned upon 
Eli; a wholenation 
was listening, a 
bit awe-stricken 
and aghast, to the 
frenzied cries of 
Rosa Lammer; to 
her agonized appeal for the swiftest of swift retribution. 

The door opened. Mrs. Eli Parsons entered the room. 
She, too, held in her hand the current issue of the Daily 
Toiler. 

“Bli!” she cried in horror. 
thing?’’ 

Eli Parsons for answer stretched forth his right hand. 

“That,” he returned grimly, ‘“‘is the hand that ——”’ 

“Don’t say it!” cried his wife. 

She left the room. Almost immediately she was back 
again, this time bearing a salver heaped high with tele- 
grams. 

“They sent these over from the State House,” she 
explained. Eli tore a few of them open—only afew. Then 
he shook his head. ‘‘I’ll wait,’’ he nodded to his wife, 
“until they know the facts.”’ 

Dressing himself, he glanced from the window. A squad 
of armed soldiers was patrolling the place. State constabu- 
lary and special deputies kept the street clear. Across the 
way a constantly growing crowd cluttered up the sidewalk. 
As rapidly as this crowd formed, it was dispersed. But its 
members only walked round the block and then came 
back again. Each atom of this aggregation kept its eyes 
glued to Eli Parson’s front door. They were waiting for 
him to come out. 

Eli ate a leisurely breakfast, kissed his wife—putting 
his left arm about her waist, and not his right—then 
strode out of his house. His limousine was standing at the 
curb. 

He did not enter it at once. He stood on the sidewalk, 
curiously eying that crowd across the street. He noted 
with a grim chuckle that from every man’s coat pocket a 
Daily Toiler thrust forth its bloody head. As he stood 
there looking on, a lone woman darted from the midst 
of a little group of idlers and shot across the street. A 
soldier intercepted her, dragged her back. She began to 
scream; she shrieked. Eli Parsons raised his voice. 

“Fetch her to me,” he said. 

Two uniformed men led her across the street. 
faced Eli. 

“What do you want?” asked Eli. 
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“T’m Nels Larsen’s wife,” she returned. ‘I want— 
my man.” 

‘“Where is your man?” demanded Eli. 

‘He is in jail,’’ returned the woman. 

“T know Nels Larsen,” went on Eli, ‘‘and—he was 
caught last night?” 

The woman nodded miserably. Her face was pale, her 
eyes wild with affright. It became clear to Eli Parsons that 
the woman was very much afraid of him. Eli regarded her 
gravely. 

“The penalty for treason here is death,” he said. 

The woman held out her hands piteously. 

““My man did nothing—nothing!”’ she pleaded. ‘‘Only 
what Sam Bruno said to do—only what Sam Bruno said!”’ 

“Your man,” returned Eli, ‘““must be judged by the 
company he keeps.” 

“T know!” wailed the woman. “I know! 
him! We all warned him! But it did no good.” 

“Who,” queriéd Eli, ‘“‘is we?” 

“The children and me,” returned the woman. 

“How many children have you got?’’ demanded Eli. 

“Seven,” faltered the woman. 

““Seven?’’ echoed Eli. He smiled meaningly at the 
soldiery. Then he nodded. ‘You all warned him,’ he 
echoed, ‘‘but he went.” 

“On my knees I begged him—the children begged him!”’ 
cried the woman. 

Eli raised his voice. He bent his gaze upon the crowd 
across the street. 

“He was not only a traitor to his country then!” cried 
Eli. ‘‘He’s a traitor to his family. That’s worse.” 

Eli looked about him. At his side stood one of the 
reporters of the Puget Sound Press. He beckoned to the 
boy. ; 

“Ollie,” he said, ‘‘will the Press resume to-day?”’ 

The boy nodded. 

““All the papers will be out to-night,” he said. 

Eli Parsons scribbled something in his notebook and 
tore out a leaf. 

] “Ollie,” he said, ‘“‘you take this woman to the county 
jail. Give this to somebody in charge. See that her man 
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Nobody Can Stop Them’”’ 
rest ¢ 
Eli reached his sanctum sanctorum at the § 
and rang for his private secretary. That gentle 
him a copy of the Daily Toiler and another 
grams. ‘s 
“Rosa Lammer,” said his private secretary, 
out a warrant of arrest.” “i 
“Against me?” ah 
“ee Yes.”’ 4 ] 
“Homicide?” we 
“‘First-degree murder,’’ nodded the secretar 
Eli tapped his desk with the fingers of his ri 
‘She is being watched?” he queried. a 
“‘She’ll never get away,” said the priva 
“Good!” said Eli. ‘‘For the rest, we'll 
everybody has the facts.” ; 
The afternoon extras and the evening p 
the facts. By nightfall everybody had t 
morning at breakfast, from the Atlantic 
from Canada to Mexico every man who a 
who could read found the facts facing him. 
twinkling of an eye, there followed a countr. 
of exultant laughter—a universal salvo of ap 
Silence—an hour-long silence. And 
deluge. Within the next twenty-four hou 
fifty thousand telegrams were delivered — 
House in Paragon City—thousands were | 
Eli’s home. Overnight ten thousand edi 
the country scribbled masterly editori 
Parsons to the skies. Overnight magaz 
paper syndicates besought Eli for signed 
fabulous prices per word. And overnight i 
cal organizations spread across the coun 
faces as with one accord toward the Far No 
All this for Eli Parsons. Overnight he hae 
idol of the hour. . 
To give Eli his just due, let it be said 
stretched out his hand voluntarily for fam 
merely playing in his own yard. He coul 
the eyes of the whole Western Hemisphere 
over his back fence. A sudden conflagratio 
out within the confines of his own don 


: 
sae: 
yalue of drama, had fought fire with fire; at 
he fought with looked like fire, acted like fire, 
{ destroyed apparently like fire. That curious 
ching far back across the continent had looked 
|, anxious, then suddenly aghast and shocked. 
sto—the name of Eli Parsons had become 
1 word. 
lowing day Simon De Graw called on the gov- 
cocked the door behind him. Simon De Graw 
led gentleman of the old school. He was Eli 
jcial political adviser. He thought that he was 
‘lant. He wasn’t. Eli Parsons had but one 
, all the world—Eli’s daughter, Molly. 
‘am was lying on Eli Parsons’ desk, face up, in 
. Simon De Graw glanced at it.. Eli handed 


ie greatest man in the world, Simon,” nodded 


> Graw read the cablegram once, twice, thrice. 
‘as though he really meant it,’’ conceded Simon. 
)a chair, sat down and laid a hand upon Eli 
ee. 

» said solemnly, ‘‘you can have anything you 
'h one exception, you are the most talked-of 
hse United States. With one exception’’— he 
4d unconsciously upon the cablegram—‘“‘and 
seption is abroad. You’re the man of the hour, 
ost is none too good.” 

ns tapped the cablegram. 

an,” he faltered, his eyes wide with wonder, 
ce like that?” 

» Graw nodded. 

/t, Eli,” he repeated unctuously, “is none too 
12 

‘ink in. He stared at Simon De Graw for a long, 
jin silence. Then he leaned over and tapped 
\e arm. 

/ he said slowly, ‘‘it looks to me as though at 
jthearing. At last they’ll listen to me—listen to 
1ot to say.” 

»row clouded. 


Man Did Nothing —Nothing!’’ She Pleaded, 


“Ye-es,”’ faltered Simon unenthusiastically, “they'll 
listen all right. You’ve got a hearing, Eli. But just what 
did you intend to say?” 

“Good!” cried Eli. ‘‘We agree on that, Simon. At last 
I’ve got a hearing. A. hearing’s all I want.’ 

Simon eyed him sternly. He clutched the governor by 
the arm. 

“Eli!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t talk! You take my tip! 
Don’t talk!” 

Eli Parsons waved the hand of the born talker. 

“Don’t talk!’’ he echoed. ‘‘Not talk, Simon, with this 
world-wide audience waiting to hear just what I’ve got to 
say? Not talk, when I’ve waited for ten years just to get 
a chance to say it?”’ 

“To say what?’’ demanded Simon. 

“To say my say!’’ said Eli. 

Two weeks later Eli Parsons girded up his loins and 
started forth. In his suitcase were invitations from every 
big city in the land. He had accepted them all.. He went 
untrammeled and alone, free to rage up and down the 
countryside, seeking whom he might devour. Simon 
De Graw’s henchmen crowded about Simon after Eli’s 
train had pulled out of the Pacific Street Station. 

“What’s he going to do, Simon?” they queried. 

“He’s going to blow up,” said Simon. 

“How do you know?”’ they queried. 

“T know,” said Simon sadly, ‘‘because I know Eli 
Parsons. He can’t open his mouth without putting his 
foot in it every time.” 

Eli didn’t open his mouth until he had reached Denver. 
Then he let loose. Simon De Graw sat up all night to get 
the telegraphic report of Eli’s speech—he had arranged 
for it beforehand. Next morning Simon sent for his com- 
mittee. He handed them the speech. They read it. 
Sadly they shook their heads. 

“You were right, Simon,” they complained, “right! 
Eli Parsons could have been President of the United 
States if he’d only kept his mouth shut. Now—you were 
quite right, Simon—Eli Parsons has blown up.” 

That’s what they thought. They didn’t know then that 
Eli was doing something else besides blowing up. It is a 
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matter of political history that Eli Parsons was lurking 
just round the corner, lying in wait with a blackjack in his 
hand—or a big stick—or something worse. 

Eli was making ready to commit the second outrage of 
his spectacular and sensational career. 


Ten years ago at two o’clock in the afternoon of a 
balmy April day, Mitsui, head bellman of the Puget 
Sound Hotel in Paragon City, stood patiently waiting 
outside Room 33, knocking insistently the while upon 
its door. His persistence was finally rewarded. Inside 
the room there was a sudden scramble, the sound of patter- 
ing footsteps, the scrape of the catch in the lock of the 
door. Then Eli Parsons thrust his tousled head outside. 

“Pretty dam quick telegram,”’ smiled Mitsui, handing 
it over. 

Eli, his eyes half closed with sleep, regarded Mitsui with 
drowsy uncertainty. 

““How—how long you been knocking here?’’ demanded 
Eli. 

“Rang telephone pretty dam all morning,’’ nodded 
Mitsui, flashing his white teeth. ‘‘Been knocking pretty 
dam all afternoon.” 

“Afternoon!” yelled Eli. ‘‘What’s the time?” 

Mitsui told him. 

“Two o’clock?”’ cried Eli. “Two o’clock this afternoon, 
or two o’clock to-morrow afternoon? For cat’s sake! How 
long have I been asleep?”’ 

“Yessa,’’ smiled Mitsui diplomatically, and toddled 
down the corridor toward the stairs. 

Eli Parsons mechanically closed and locked his door, 
stared mechanically and with drowsy’ wonder at the 
unopened telegram, laid it still unopened on a table and 
crept back to bed. He slept till five. Even then he had to 
fight a fierce battle with that benumbing drowsiness in 
order to collect his wits. He collected them at length, rose 
and read his telegram—read it with a start: 


Sales manager, Al Braley, died Monday. Conference 
here next Tuesday. Better be on hand. ForpD. 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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“Only What Sam Bruno Said to Do—Only What 


Sam Bruno Saidt"’ 
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HIS is a fight 
[stor Thereis 

a woman in it 
too. But she was 
not the prize of the 
contest. Nor—just 
as he was about to 
be knocked out— 
did the clean-limbed 
young hero’s glazing 
eyes meet her inspir- 
iting glance, firing 
him with a berserk 
ardor which won the 
battle and the 
world’s champion- 
ship. 

It seems a pity to 
depart in such Bol- 
shevistic .fashion 
from the best estab- 
lished traditions of 
ring fiction. But 
probably no woman 
was ever the prize 
of a professional 
bout. 

There seems to 
be more glamorous 
lure in a 65-35 split 
of the gate money 
than in the smile of 
beauty, when pu- 
gilists pull on the 
five-ounce gloves 
and begin to mas- 
sage their shoe soles 
with resin. 

And, most assuredly, the clean-limbed young hero who 
would allow his eyes to stray through the audience in 
search of a loved face, at a critical moment of the fight, 
would presently waken from a dream to see the unloving 
faces of his seconds bending over him. 

Some Thackeray of the ringside has computed that there 
are precisely nine cardinal qualities in the make-up of a 
successful pugilist and that the lack of any one of those 
nine traits will bar him conclusively from high rank in his 
calling. The first and foremost of the nine requisites is that 
he must be a fighter. 

And that is why Boob Guthrie was doomed and gated 
and sidetracked from the very start. 

Boob had the speed, the eye, the hands, the instinct, the 
punch, the build. And there was no smear of cowardice in 
his heart. But he was not a fighter. 

To be a fighter, in squared-circle parlance, means much 
more than having the mere ability and nerve to fight. It 
means the possession of a wild-beast streak—a streak which 
makes a man seek to hammer‘his foe to a pulp by every 
method that can get past the referee; that makes him 
fight with double ferocity when his opponent begins to 
weaken, and to reach a climax of relentless savagery when 
that opponent sways, helpless. 

The average man will fight for all there is in him, so long 
as he himself is in peril or while the chances areeven. But 
only the chosen few are void of that blend of imagination 
and good-fellowship that we call mercy. When their foe 
reels blindly and gaspingly, too weak to raise his swollen 
arms to guard his hanging jaw, they revolt at the idea of 
tearing in murderously and finishing the contest which no 
longer is a contest. 

Boob Guthrie had not enough imagination to make him 
cringe at the idea of receiving a beating. But he had 
enough of it to keep him from any desire to inflict one. 
Wherefore the big, good-natured, shy chap won speedily 
his prefix of ‘“‘Boob’’—the only title he was to acquire in 
the ring. 

He was assistant mechanic at Leder’s All-Car Garage 
down at the foot of Union Street, where the street forms 
a T with the River Road; and he was making fairly good 
money. By another year he expected to be chief mechanic, 
and two years more promised to find him with the experi- 
ence and the cash to start a little garage of his own—up 
Wyckoff way, where they were working on the new State 
Road. 

In the meantime he was working and saving. In the 
evenings he was wont to stroll down to the Steel Works 
yards, where the young men used to box and throw the 
sledge and run barefoot hundred-yard dashes. 

From the first the shabby and flabby old set of eight- 
ounce gloves attracted Guthrie. He put them on at every 
chance he could find, and these chances were many. For 
the Steel Works men, after hammering hot metal all day, 


Scaasi’s Wrath Changed to a Deadly Caitm. In He Bored, Again and Then Again 


used to revel in hammering one another in friendly-fashion 
all evening. 

Guthrie was a natural boxer. He had swiftness, snap, 
a genius for gauging distances; and he had various other 
qualities that so appealed to Baldy Snaith—a veteran 
third-rate pugilist in the Steel Works night shift—that 
the old man singled him out for a series of private lessons 
between shifts. 

Then Leder died. His brother-in-law took over the All- 
Car Garage, hiring a working force of his own selection, 
and Guthrie was out of a job. The season was slack. No 
other local garage wanted an extra mechanic. 

When Guthrie went down to the Steel Works that eve- 
ning he was hailed by Baldy Snaith. The old man was 
chatting with a rat-faced little chap whose left ear looked 
like a pale cabbage rose and who wore very wonderful 
clothes. 

“‘Here’s the boy I was talking to you about,” Baldy 
told the stranger as Guthrie came up. ‘Guth, shake 
hands with Mr. John E. Vedder. You’ve most likely heard 
of him oftener as Spider Vedder. Him and me was in the 
game the same time. He got up to be a manager, with a 
string of fighters of his own. I went t’other way. All in 
the day’s chores. Spider is manager for Kid Scaasi, the 
new light-heavyweight champ. He’s got him training for 
his fight with Kangaroo Brookins; up to the old Ryerson 
place on the River Road.” 

Guthrie looked with mild interest at the little man of 
the gaudy attire and cauliflower ear and ratlike glance. 
Vedder returned the look, his sharp gaze running over the 
other’s body as might a butcher’s over that of a steer 
offered for sale. 

The manager’s view took in the deep chest and wide- 
arching shoulders, the compact girth, the light-built 
thighs, the leanly powerful legs, the coolness of the level 
eyes. He nodded noncommittally at Snaith, who pro- 
ceeded with his oration. 


“‘Mr. Vedder’s traveling light on this training work of » 


Scaasi’s,” said he. ‘‘He ain’t a man to let a swarm of 
hangers-on gobble up a fight’s profits beforehand and 
then bawl him out for not slipping fat bonuses to ’em 
afterward. He’s traveling light, like I said, to save 
expenses. And now he’srun into bad luck; first week of the 
training. Scaasi’s second sparring partner broke a jaw this 
morning—in—in.a kind of an accident. And Mr. Vedder 
don’t want to send all the way to town and pay out a lot 
of cash to get a feller to take his place—not if he can find 
some good, rugged local boy hereabouts who'd like to pick 
up a little easy coin by taking the job. That’s what he 
come down here to see me about. And I was thinking if 
you——”’ 

“You’re on!’ decided Guthrie with much haste. 

Here was a momentary solution of his fiscal stress. 
Here, too, was a chance to get real money for the sort of 
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the glov 
of the training-camp roustabouts, who was : 
earlier days; whom much mixed ale had robb 
and speed, but who was handy as a masseur 2 
utility man, and who could still make a passab 
for a light round or two. 

“Go into him!’”? was Vedder’s curt order t 
“Don’t play with him! Wade in! Show what 
in action! Time!” 

Then the manager joined Scaasi on a ber 
corner of the barn gymnasium and prep 
new man’s possibilities. Presently from tl 
pion and manager the look of bored nonin 
They hunched forward on their rickety | 
the go. E 

Guthrie was obeying orders. He was no 
his man. He was wading in. Most of t 
vicious attacks he blocked or side-ste’ 
effort. Such*blows as reached him did 
any effect on him at all. Almost at once 
other’s bull rush and took the aggressive 
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reeling across the ring at will, twice floorir 
Scaasi and Vedder looked on with grow 
This garage hand was a find—a comer. 
perienced, of course, in actual ring met 
the earmarks of a beginner. But he ha 
was a natural boxer. He was as _ strong 
He could take punishment. He could i 
Vedder eyed him as an impresario mi 
possessor of a Caruso voice.’ Here, forsoo 
promising man to add to his string; a 
be sewed up on a long-term contract 
mean a fortune to such a manager as | 
The roustabout was tiring. Guthrie’s 
him down. Guthrie’s shower of body 
queer things to the booze-indurated sys 
bout was sick, dizzy, all in. He soug 
Guthrie threw him off and rushed. 
‘Champion and manager leaned farth 
moment had come. The three minutes 
long past too.. But Vedder, who held th 
mention of that.» He and Scaasi were ' 
Now was coming the supreme instant 
slaughter time. i 
Their roustabout dared not “lay d 
job hung by a thread. He knew it. ' 
look: he ‘could «visualize the expr 
watchers’ faces. He knew what h 
he braced himself. for the avalanche 


His face was quivering and ghastly. But he 

lurching feet. The rat trap was open. The tert 

loose at the squealing rodent. Scaasi sucked his 
Then—nothing happened! 3 


4 


tabout in dumb wonder saw Guthrie halt mid- 
final rush, lower his arms and step to one side, 
Vedder for criticism of his manner of work. 

no criticism. He got howls—howls from two 
ernlungs. Scaasi and Vedder, both on their feet 
jumping and gesticulating. 

” Seaasi was screeching, his lips dripping and 
“Go in, you boob! Finish him! What’s the 
}, you? You had him licked! One more punch 

” 


,’ replied Guthrie calmly, albeit a bit puzzled 
lng above the dual din of blasphemous inquiry. 
‘had him licked. That’s why I stopped.” 

zing statement froze the profanity stiff in the 
yis hearers. In sheer bewilderment they stood 
jim. In the experience of neither of them had 
son before been given for failure to land the 
yunch. It drove from them all power of speech. 
ent the gymnasium stillness was broken only 
, ingly sobbing breaths of the beaten roustabout. 
qd Scaasi found their tongues—both at the same 
/silence did not descend upon the gymnasium 
‘arly ten minutes. 

hat period the champion and his manager 
.in telling Guthrie with charming frankness 
nof him. At least they alternated at times. 
nes they cursed in unison, and occasionally in 
ny as well. 

e session was ended. for lack of breath and 
| Guthrie knew just exactly where he stood 
ew employers—and why—and the title of 
s his, past all competition. It was the mildest 
41 thousand names they called him. Perhaps 
1 it stuck, for stick it did. From that hour to 
i; camp fellows he was never anything but 


‘isgust had mastered the two professionals as 
ad the blowing up of the most promising boxer 
jan in years. 
i¢ad everything. Before he had been in action 
i) they had seen that. And in a trice it was as 
eid nothing. He was not a fighter. Cool merci- 
«ard a helpless foe was not his. And without it 
x hless in the ring. Small wonder his audiénce 
sisappointment in cloud-burst words. 


y 
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“Here!”’ snarled Scaasi at last. ‘‘Gimme the gloves! 
You’ve missed seeing one knock-out, Spider, but here’s 
one you won’t miss!”’ 

He strode to the center of the floor, wrestling with the 
gloves the grinning Vedder handed him and motioning 
Guthrie to come up for the bout. 

Out of the welter of abuse and ridicule the dazed 
Guthrie gathered that he was to spar a round with his 
employer. Well, that was what he had hired for, and he 
thrilled a little at the prospect. Except for the poor 
roustabout and old Baldy Snaith, he had never had on 
the gloves with a professional—and never, in his brief 
career, with a man who could make him extend himself. 

Gladly he welcomed the experience; welcomed it with 
all the zest of a true athlete, resolving to do his level best 
and thus to atone for the bad impression he had made. 

He did it. 

Scaasi came at him in true whirlwind fashion, yet not 
letting the gust of anger interfere with his wonted cool- 
ness. Guthrie side-stepped the rush, though with diffi- 
culty, and he was able to land a very creditable left in 
the meridian of his antagonist’s countenance as he did so. 
It was a jarring, spectacular blow. One of the handlers 
was so tactless as to snicker. 

That changed Kid Scaasi’s wrath to a deadly calm. In 
he bored, again and then again. Almost always Guthrie 
managed to meet his attack with a more or less effective 
counter, or else to elude it. For the bulk of the three 
minutes the seminovice was able to hold his own, after a 
fashion, against the professional. True, he received a blow 
or two that jolted him. But he felt he was landing at least 
one for every two he took, and the knowledge lent new 
power to his work. 

His judgment of distance, too, was proving useful. He 
believed he was learning to gauge the champion’s reach. 
Many another foe of Scaasi’s had formed the same idea— 
and had paid for the illusion. For while the champion 
was working—and working hard—he was waiting the suit- 
able moment before bringing that phenomenal reach of 
his into play. Just before the end of the first round he 
judged the time to be ripe. 

He was chagrined that he had not been able to score 
a knock-out against this amateur without resorting to the 
best of his ring tricks, and chagrin lent vigor to the ruse 
when at length he did employ it. 


“This Isn’t a Knock:Out! He Just Lay Down. A Man Can't Help Being Yellow if He’s Built That Way" 
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Twice in succession he led clumsily for Guthrie’s 
jaw. Guthrie by the merest backward move of his head 
avoided both blows. Each time he countered with some 
success, once to the wind and once to the face. Scaasi 
seemed to be tiring. For he was slow in defense and awk- 
ward in attack. 

A third time from the same distance the champion 
essayed the same blow. This time, in launching his own 
counter, Guthrie scarce troubled to pull back his menaced 
jaw from the futile assault. 

Two minutes later he opened his listless eyes, to find 
himself lying on a mattress in a room that whirled about 
him in circles. The bruised-faced roustabout was pouring 
water from a pail over the victim’s dizzy head. In another 
corner of the gymnasium Scaasi and Vedder were chatting 
unconcernedly, their backs to him, their good humor 
entirely restored. 

They were deciding that, though the Boob would 
never make a fighter, he was a first-rate sparring partner— 
especially at the price—and that it would be well to keep 
him on. 

“Tt was that left of his!” the roustabout was mumbling 
hoarsely to the blinking Guthrie as he swabbed the water 
afresh over the face of his new associate. “‘He’s always 
got three inches more of it than anyone thinks he’s got. 
I’d ’a’ gave you the tip if there’d been time. Look out 
for him, Boob! He’s got it infor you. He don’t like you. 
That ain’t the last time you’ll connect up with a knock- 
out from him.” 

So began Guthrie’s career as a sparring partner. So, 
too, in one-half hour he acquired his first knock-out and 
his first nickname. 

Doolan, the roustabout, had been right in his mumbled 
warning as to the champion’s feelings toward the Boob. 
Scaasi most assuredly had got it in for the luckless Guthrie. 
From the outset he took a grinding dislike to his new spar- 
ring partner and strove laboriously to make the latter’s 
life a horror. 

If there was any extra and distasteful chore to do round 
the training quarters the Boob was detailed to do it. If 
Scaasi chanced to be in an unusually villainous temper it 
was the Boob who must put on the gloves with him. And 
at such times the champion threw himself into the bout 
with a ferocious ardor that more than once led to a 
knock-out. (Continued on Page 123) 


PIKE SANGER, 
S the peppery, ag- 

gressive little 
pilot of the Panthers, 
dearly loved self- 
confidence in his ball 
players. 

“T like’em chesty,” 
he was wont to say, 
‘if they got some- 
thing to be chesty about. I 
don’t care how good a guy 
thinks he is if he’s somewheres 
near as good as he thinks.” 

And he got all the self- 
confidence he ever bargained 
for when young Cahill joined his club. 

Cahill broke into the big show with 
a side-arm delivery, a puzzling cross- 
fire ball, a fortune in his own right 
and a very wonderful opinion of his 
own ability in any line of endeavor. 

It was Jake Eckles, a cigar sales- 
man, who tipped his friend Sanger 
off to the possibilities of Cahill. 

“This kid don’t have to play ball for a 
living,” wrote Jake. ‘‘His old man manu- 
factures steel and has more dollars than the 
A. E. F. had cooties, but you won’t have 
any trouble making the boy work. He’s 
crazy about the game and the best college 
pitcher I ever saw and he thinks he’s the greatest twirler 
who ever busted a catcher’s finger. All kinds of confidence 
and only two weaknesses—a half-balk motion and girls. 
You can easily correct the first but you might have some 
trouble with the second. He’s a ladykiller and no one 
knows it better than he.” 

Spike had confidence in Jake’s judgment. He had pre- 
viously received two good tips from Eckles on semipro 
ball players who had made good and the little manager 
accordingly sent for Cahill for a try-out. The latter joined 
the club early in July, fresh from college. So fresh, indeed, 
that his first day in the league he violated the unwritten 
baseball law that a recruit should be seen but not heard, 
when advice is being passed about, by criticizing Big Ed 
Hines, a premier pitcher of the game, after the latter had 
lost a 1—0 thirteen-inning game in which he had allowed 
only five hits. The second day he offered to whip Sykes, the 
first baseman, when the latter gave him a friendly lecture 
on conceit, and inside of two weeks, though his contract 
bore the signature, D. Thatcher Cahill, the papers and the 
players round the circuit were referring to him as Cocky 
Cahill, the name by which the balldom fanatics knew him 
ever after. 

The day he reported Cahill drove up to the park in an 
expensive foreign roadster, presented himself to Sanger at 
morning practice and calmly announced that he was ready 
and waiting to pitch the Panthers out of the second divi- 
sion. He was a tall, well-made young athlete with grace 
and cocksureness in his every move, a sarcastic rasp in his 
vibrant voice, a supercilious look in his handsome dark 
eyes, a breezy confidence in his speech and a faultless taste 
in clothes. 

“You’re quite some pitcher if you can sling us out of the 
second division,” said Sanger, shrewdly appraising the 
faultlessly groomed young man. ‘‘Even Ed Hines ain’t 
been able to do that and Ed’s the greatest spit-ball pitcher 
that ever lived.” 

“Well, he’ll have some help now,” replied Cahill 
breezily. 

The other gasped. 

“T guess Jake was right,” he retorted. ‘‘You don’t hate 
yourself any, do you? But you know a bird don’t get by 
up here on his glove and a swell opinion of himself.” 

“Oh, I’ve lots more than that!’ responded Cahill, 
grinning. 
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“Yeah, you also got 
a swell-looking car and 
a wealthy papa. Jake 
told me about it,” said 
Spike. 

‘*Suppose,’’ an- 
swered Cahill with a 
bored air, “‘we elimi- 
nate this cheap kidding and get down to business. 
I know a recruit is supposed to stand for a lot of 

stale joshes from the old-timers, but I don’t intend 
to. I came here for a try-out. ; : 

“‘Let’s have it and I’ll show you whether I’m any 
good or not.” 

“That’s a great idea,” replied Sanger a bit angrily. He 
liked self-assurance but he was getting more than he had 
bargained for. ‘‘Now you beat it into the clubhouse and 
get into a uniform. We wasn’t expecting you to-day, so we 
ain’t got a valet, but Ike Riley, the trainer, ’1l help dress 
you if you need help. And if you got any good advice to 
slip Ike on conditioning players tell him about it while he’s 
putting on your pants. Ike’s only been in this game six- 
teen years and he’ll be glad to get some good dope.” 

When the youngster reappeared, Sanger sent him to 
warm up with the regular catcher, Charley Berry, a back- 
stop wise in his own generation and a shrewd judge of 
pitching material. 

“That kid’s got a nice easy motion,” said he to Berry 
a little later, “‘and he seems to have some smoke.” 

“You said it!’”’ responded the catcher. ‘‘And he’s got 
an awful stylish-looking curve too. But that cross fire is 
the best thing of all. He sure busts ’em in at afunny angle 
with that side-arm delivery. On the level now, don’t 
laugh, but this kid kinda reminds me of Eddie Plank.” 

“He does at that,” grinned Sanger. ‘‘He wears about 
the same size uniform and I hear they’re both gonna sling 
their vote for Wilson if he runs again. Besides that they’re 
both left-handers. But let’s see if he can make batters cuss 
the same way Eddie used to.” 

He called Ad Cramer and Jimmy Randolph, two fielders, 
and Sam Sykes, the first baseman, to one side. They were 
the best hitters on the club, the first two consistent three- 
hundred hitters. 

“Find out just what this kid’s got,”’ he ordered the three. 
“‘He’s the freshest young bird I ever took a slant at. See 
if you can hit some of that sass out of him. He warms up 
pretty nice and he admits he’s a bear himself. Now let’s 
see what you guys think of him. Go after him like you 
would in a game, no batting practice stuff. Wait him out 
and make him stick ’em over.” 

Sykes, the first to face the youngster, fouled off two, 
took two strikes and laced a clean line single over second. 
Randolph, a left-handed swinger, fouled the first into the 
right field bleachers; and Cahill, momentarily losing con- 
trol, gave him four balls. 

Then, cleverly held up by the veteran Berry, the young- 
ster cut loose with all his speed and struck Ad Cramer 
out. He was getting warmed up nicely and laughed sarcas- 
tically at the disgruntled batter. 


“And Say,Did Ya 
See All Them 
Skirts Crowd 

Round His Car When 
He Left the Park?" 
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of them connected cleanly for a solid drive at th 
the third time Sykes popped weakly to Berry 
worked the pitcher to a count of two and thre 
watched the next ball sweep in and catch the ou 
of the plate for a third strike, while Cramer got 
have been ascratch hit in a game on a slow infie 

‘Well, I guess I showed you a few,” drawled 
chalantly as he came in from the box. 3 

“A few,” admitted Sanger, concealing his su 
rare showing of a raw rookie against seasone 
“But you know we don’t win pennants in mo 
ticel; aeaaee os 

“T know,” returned Cahill with a chuckle. 
outfit you’ve got don’t seem to win any penn 
time. However, if you think I’m just a mc 
start me in a few games and I’ll show you sor 

“T’ll do that sometime,” snapped Sanger. 
you in one. But you wanna remember it’s eas 
game. The real dope is to finish one.” 

‘The other laughed. ; 

‘You'll find out before I’m in this league ver 
I can finish anything I start,” said he, walkin; 

After the game that day young Cahill would 
won an unpopularity contest without a dissenti 
a poll of the club members been taken. The P: 
lost a close game in the thirteenth inning by a: 
against them and in spite of the superb pite 
Hines, and they were an irritated, ¥ 
growling lot of ball players as 
they went to the 
clubhouse. Their 
nerves were on edge, 
there was a danger- 
ous tension in the 
air and Cahill al- 
most added the 
spark necessary to 
cause a general 
flare-up and ex- 
plosion. 

“Now if I’d been 
in there I’d have 
pitched to Sisler in- 
stead of passing him 
and there 
wouldn’t 
have been a 
man on third 
tosqueeze in 
with the 
winning run 


te emitih 
stated Ca- 
hill, care- 
fully adjust- 
ing a large 
pearl pin in ‘ 
his cravat, x 
as he com- 
pleted dress- 
ing. ‘‘ You’ve 
got to have 
confidence. 
Ed could 
have gotten 
Sisler just as 
easily as any 
other batter 
if he’d kept 
his nerve.”’ 
Hines was ~ 
so astounded . 
he could 
only gasp for 


Svkes looked up from the task of lacing his 
red furiously at the recruit. 


; was Ed I’d slam one across your eyebrow,” 
“McKinnon, the scrappy little second baseman. 
/t more’n you'll ever soak up in that fresh bean 
\And anyway, where does a big swell-headed 
you get off to slide advice round anywheres?”’ 
sitting off just about where you’re standing and 
jdown if you weren’t such a sawed-off little 
ed the recruit easily. ; 
.about your size. S’pose you take a chance 
*ffered Sykes, stepping up to Cahill. 

you say,’’ replied the latter, stepping forward. 
sed a general mix-up by separating the pair. 
11 birds, just cut this rough stuff out or I’ll plas- 
_1 the whole dog-gone lot of you!” he roared. 
- you,”’ he snapped at Cahill, “if you wanna 
with this outfit very long you better close that 
You certainly got an awful crust to be slippin’ 
Ul here before you’ve showed anything on this 
{ some swell clothes and a lotta fresh chatter.” 
(hill made his big league début on a drab Mon- 
on the following week before a sparse crowd of 
sad the heavy hitting Detroit Club. The latter 
co the offerings of Kennedy, the Panther 
no the start and almost before the crowd had 
b settled itself the bases were full with only one 
| Sanger was badly ‘up against it for pitching. 
.d more rest, Dikeman had worked the day 
dwo others were nursing sore arms. He quickly 
Jahill as his only present resource, signaled to 
up of pitchers seated away out near the right- 
nd Cahill began to warm up furiously in the 


cored four runs off Kennedy. 
ow pitching for the Panthers!’’ bawled the 
he beginning of the second inning as the big, 
t youngster swaggered to the slab and burned 
es over to Charley Berry while the Detroit 
i! grinningly waited near the plate. 
| Who’s Cahill?” asked the spectators. ‘‘His 
{ven on the score card.” 
aew college bird Spike got the other day,” ex- 
ew who knew. ‘“‘They say he’s the goods.” 
ire to be,”’ snorted one fan, “‘ with this bunch of 
33) pitch to. I’ll say Spike picked a nice soft 
to start at. The first guy gets to first more’n 
any bird in the 
league, thesecond is 
pasting that old 
apple for three hun- 
dred and twenty 
and then when he 
gets through 
with them 
he’s gotonly 
Cobb to get 
rid of. Oh, 
lady !” 


f inning had ended Detroit had batted once 
i 


am 
we 


rd 


Was a Sharp Struggle, a Chorus of Giggles and Deep Chuckles From the Room Within 


The batter grinned broadly at the new pitcher and the 
pitcher stared coolly and critically back at the batter. 
Then he took a long wind-up, his long arm swung out with 
a side-arm motion and the ball settled in Charley Berry’s 
big mitt with a loud thud. The batter hadn’t moved. 

“Stri-i-ke one!’’ bawled the umpire. A vigorous pro- 
test on the batter’s part followed. 

“Way outside!”’ he stormed. 

“Not a-tall! It cut the plate,” said the arbiter dryly. 
“That bird fooled ya with a sweet-lookin’ cross fire.’ 

“Well, he won’t pull that again,” 
grunted the batter and swung savagely 
at the next pitch, going out on a high 
foul to the catcher. The next batter 
raised a high fly to center field. Came 
the great Tyrus, swinging three bats 
and looking the pitcher over 
sardonically. Tossing two of 
the bats away he stepped to 
the plate. He fouled off the 
first and took two balls. On 
the fourth pitched ball he laid 
down a perfect bunt dead about 
ten feet in front of the plate 
and, before the surprised Cahill 
could move, was calmly perched 
on first base. On the next ball 
pitched he stole second, ending 
his neat slide round the base- 
man standing up. . 

“Hey!” bawled’a fan behind 
third base. “‘ Youbetternail your 
cap down or he’ll steal that!”’ 

“That guy’ll swipe the gold 
outa your teeth!’”’ howled an- 
other. 

“Tf you got any Liberty 
Bonds you better lock ’em up! 
This baby’ll get *em from ya 
while he’s stealing home!” 
roared a third. 

The pitcher meanwhile 
glanced ever and anon at the 
prancing runner at second base 
and then—at a sign from the 
coacher —turned swiftly and 
threw to the bag. The throw 
went wild, rolled out to center 
field and before’ the catcher 
could recover the outfielder’s 
throw the runner was over the plate in 
a cloud of dust as the thin sprinkling of 
fans in the stands roared in glee. 

Thereafter, however, the young 
twirler retired the opposing batters 
with monotonous regularity; only an occasional hit and no 
further scoring during the game. He started, finished and 
won a four-hit game at the end of the week and thereafter 
took his regular turn in the box, winning a good percentage 
of his games and finishing the season with a winning 
percentage a hundred and fifty points higher than that of 
his club. 

beg 
IS second season in professional baseball started 
most auspiciously for Cocky Cahill. He ran 
up a string of eight straight victories by the end of 
June and was getting all the publicity that even his 
spotlight-loving soul could crave. Entirely apart 
from his baseball prowess, which was flashing a 
dazzlingly triumphant trail through the 
league, Cahill was good copy. Story, 
cartoon and photograph blazoned his 
fame afar in the public prints. His 
father’s wealth becoming known, the 
press-box boys began advertising him as 
the Million-Dollar Kid and lady re- 
porters for the Sunday papers inter- 
viewed him and did columns of feature 
stuff on the young 
player. These fea- 
ture stories seemed 
to excite the inter- 
est and admiration 
of the fair sex to 
no little degree. 
Scented notes and 
letters in feminine 
handwriting began 
pouring in upon 
Cahill daily and it 
became noticeable 
that on the days he 
was due to 
work the 
fanette 
: element 
“« inattend- 
ance at 


-- Mik BEM fhay 


The Crowd Stared Aghast 
as Cahill Walked Wearily 
to the Showers 
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the games nearly equaled the male 
rooters in numbers and far ex- 
ceeded them in the amount of ap- 
plause and admiration tendered. 

“Tf that chesty bird 
gets much more of this 
newspaper advertising 
he’ll get so swelled up 
he’ll wanna make the 
jumps round the cir- 
cuit in aspecial train,” 
snorted Hank Tend- 
ler, an outfielder, in 
disgust, as several of 
the players were enter- 
ing the hotel dining 
room one evening in 
Cleveland. “He tells 
me this morning he’s 
gonna make Spike re- 
serve a section for him 
the next jump we 
make.” 

“He’s takin’ four 
dames out to dinner 
to-night. I s’pose he’ll 
have the crust to ask the manage- 
ment to pay for the grub them skirts 
inhale,” said Cramer. 

Jim Randolph grinned. 

“Well, you have to admit he’s getting the 
ladies out to the games,’ said he. ‘‘It’s 
getting so that we have a regular ladies’ 
matinée every time Cocky climbs on the 
slab. 

“Why, even the sob sisters on all the 
papers are going crazy about that kid.” 
“He asks me yesterday don’t I think he’s got 

somethin’ on Matty when Big Six was at his best 
. and who do I consider the best left-hander in the 

game—after him,” chimed in Speed Crandall. 

“Cocky is got the idea only three great men 
was ever born, an’ now that Napoleon is dead 
he’s the only two left,” said Cramer. “If con- 
ceit was coin that stuck-up bird’d be wealthier 
’n Rockefeller multiplied by Morgan.” 

Spike Sanger, however, remained undisturbed 
by the personal characteristics of his young 
southpaw. 

“T’d rather have a guy on my club who gets 
cocky over copping off a flock of games than a 
boob who hasta apologize for losing ’em,’’ quoth 
Spike. ‘‘He might be a little swell-headed, but 
so long as that fault don’t show up in the club 
standing I should worry about it.” 

And Sanger had small cause for worry over Cocky Ca- 
hill. There was no stopping that young man, it seemed. 
He apparently had everything, including not only his 
mammoth conceit but also colossal luck. For some unex- 
plainable reason the club, which was a second-division 
outfit, usually displayed a marvelous defense when he 
worked against tight pitching and needed almost perfect 
support, and aided him greatly with their attack when he 
was being scored upon. He was hit for six runs in one 
game, when the Panthers got busy and batted in eight 
runs behind his loose pitching. The following day Ed 
Hines held the opposing club runless for ten innings but 
could get no batting aid from the Panthers and lost his 
game in the eleventh through two bad errors of his team. 
A few days later Cahill won a similar game because it was 
the enemy defense that cracked in the pinch in the ninth 
inning and his own defense that came through. His self- 
assertiveness kept pace with his winning streak. 

“Tf it wasn’t for my pitching this outfit would be lucky 
to keep its spikes out of the cellar,’ said Cahill to Cramer 
one day before the game as he smiled and bowed to a box 
full of women rooters in response to their applause. 

“Tf it wasn’t for your luck an’ our support an’ Charley 
Berry’s holding you up you’d be lucky to keep your spikes 
outa the Texas League,” retorted Cramer. 

“Tt’s self-confidence that wins for me, my boy. I was 
born with self-confidence,” grinned Cahill to increase the 
other’s irritation. 

“Tt’s horseshoes that does it. You was born with a 
horseshoe wrapped round your neck,” flared Cramer. But 
while Cramer and others on the Panther Club had small 
regard for Cocky Cahill, personally their dislike was a mild, 
small thing compared to that of Gabby Leary, the brisk, 
hustling, burly manager of the Crimsons. The Crimsons 
were strictly in the pennant hunt. There was a lot of wise 
money on them to win and they were fighting desperately 
to hold the lead in what was a dingdong race among three 
clubs. Cahill seemed to be the pet Nemesis of the Crim- 
sons and he took an unholy delight in the réle. Whenever 
the Panthers played Leary’s club the star left-hander 
asked to be worked out of turn in order to have an extra 
chance of defeating them. He was content to go along, 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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7H 
OT long after $i 
Mr. Cleve- 
land’s mar- 
riage, being in 
Washington, I made a box party embracing Mrs. Cleveland 
and the Speaker and Mrs. Carlisle, at one of the theaters 
where Madame Modjeska was appearing. The ladies ex- 
pressing a desire to meet the famous Polish actress who 
had so charmed them, I took them after the play behind 
the scenes. Thereafter we returned to the White House, 
where supper was awaiting us, the President amused and 
pleased when told of the agreeable incident. 

The next day there began to buzz reports to the contrary. 
At first covert, they gained in volume and currency until a 
distinguished Republican Party leader put his imprint upon 
them in an after-dinner speech, going the length of saying 
the newly wedded Chief Magistrate had actually struck his 
wife and forbidden me the Executive Mansion, though I 
had been there every day during the week that followed. 

Mr. Cleveland believed the matter too preposterous to 
be given any credence and took it rather stoically. But 
naturally Mrs. Cleveland was shocked and outraged, and 
I made haste to stigmatize it as a lie out of whole cloth. 
Yet though this was sent away by the Associated Press and 
published broadcast Ihave occasionally seenit referred to by 
persons overeager to assail a man incapable of an act of rude- 
ness to a woman. 

II 
R. CLEVELAND was fond—not overfond—of cards. 
He liked to play the noble gameat, say, a dollar limit— 
even once in a while for a little more—but not much more. 
And, as Dr. Norvin Green was wont to observe of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, ‘‘He held them exceeding close to his 
boo-som.” 

Mr. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy in his first adminis- 
tration, equally rich and hospitable, had often ‘‘the road 
gang,’’ as a certain group, mainly senators, was called, to 
dine, with the inevitable after-dinner soirée or séance. I 
was, when in Washington, invited to these parties. At 
one of them I chanced to sit between the President and 
Senator Don Cameron. Mr. Carlisle, at the time Speaker 
of the House—who handled his cards like a child and, as we 
all knew, couldn’t play a little—was seated on the opposite 
side of the table. 

After a while Mr. Cameronand I began bulling the game— 
JT recall that the limit was five dollars—that is, raising and 
back-raising each other, and whoever else happened to be 
in, without much or any regard to the cards we held. 

It chanced on a deal that I picked up a pat flush, Mr. 
Cleveland a pat full. The Pennsylvania senator and I went 
to the extreme, the 
President of course 
willing enough for 
us to play his hand 
for him. But the 
Speaker of the 
House persistently 
stayed with us and 
kept on. 

We could not 
drive him out. 

When it came 
to a draw Senator 
Cameron drew 
one card. Mr. 
Cleveland and I 
stood pat. But 
Mr. Carlisle drew 
four cards. At 
length, after much 
banter and _bet- 
ting, it reached a 
show-down and, 
mirabile dictu, the 
Speaker held four 


kings! 
ela Kieseet he 
money, Carlisle; 


take the money,” 
exclaimed the 
President. ‘‘ If ever 
I am President 
again you shall be 
Secretary of the 
Treasury. But 
don’t you make 
that four-card 
draw too often.” 


DECORATION 


By Henry 


Br JAMES mM. 

He was President again, and Mr. Carlisle was Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

rr 

HERE had arisen a disagreeable misunderstanding be- 

tween General Schenck and myself during the period 
when the general was Minister at the Court of St. James. 
In consequence of this we did not personally meet. One 
evening at Chamberlin’s, years after, a party of us—mainly 
the Ohio statesman’s old colleagues in Congress—were 
playing poker. He came in and joined us. Neither of us 
knew the other even by sight and there was no presenta- 
tion when he sat in. 

At length a direct play between the newcomer and me 
rose. There was‘a moment's pause. Obviously we were 
strangers. Then it was that Senator Allison, of Iowa, who 
had in his goodness of heart purposely brought about this 
very situation, introduced us. The general reddened. I 
was taken aback. But there was no escape, and carrying it 
off amiably we shook hands. It is needless to say that then 
and there we dropped our feud and remained the rest of his 
life very good friends. 

In this connection still another poker story: Sam Bugg, 
the Nashville gambler, was on a Mississippi steamer 
bound for New Orleans. He came upon a party of Ten- 
nesseeans whom a famous card sharp had inveigled and 
was flagrantly robbing. Sam went away, obtained a pack of 
cards, stacked them to give the gambler four kings and the 
brightest one of the Nashville boys four aces. After two or 
three failures to bring the cold deck into action Sam Bugg 
brushed a spider—an imaginary spider, of course—from 
the gambler’s coat collar, for a second distracting his 
attention—and in the momentary confusion the stacked 
cards were duly dealt and the betting began, the gambler 
confident and aggressive. Finally, all the money up, the 
four aces beat the four kings, and for a greater amount 
than the Nashvillians had lost and the gambler had won. 
Wherefore, without change of muscle the gambler drawled: 
“Mr. Bugg, the next time you see a spider biting me let 
him bite on!” 

I was told that the Senate Game had been played during 
the War of Sections and directly after for largesums. With 
the arrival of the rebel brigadiers it was perforce reduced 
to a reasonable limit. 

The “‘road gang”’ was not unknown at the White House. 
Sometimes it assembled at private houses, but its accus- 
tomed place of meeting was first Welcker’s and then 
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abiding p 
an existence. In spite of my reputation I hay; 
on a race course or seen a horse race or playef 
than immaterial stakes for more than thirty y, 


Iv 4 


AN AN all-round newspaper writer and i 
sorts of people, high and low, little and bigy 
commonplace, fell in my way: statesmen and } 
artists and athletes, circus riders and prize fist 
riffraff and the élite; the professional and diletj; 
world polite and the underworld. ' 
I was not squeamish. 
I knew Mike Walsh and Tim Campbell. I \ 
Morrissey. I have seen Heenan—one of the Ih 
men of his time—and likewise Adah Isaacs Wp 
inamorata—many said his wife—who went intir 
for him and thereafter hied away to Paris, whe 
under the protection of Alexandre Dumas the 
buried her in Pére-Lachaise under a handsome 
bearing two words, ‘‘Thou knowest,” beneat a 
hand pointed to heaven. q 
I did draw the line, however, at Cora Pearl aj 
Cicero Stanley. 
The Parisian courtesan was at the zenith of y 
dinary celebrity when I became a rustic bof 
She could be seen everywhere and on all occa 
gowns were the.showiest; her equipage the =n 
entourage, loud though it was and vulgar, yet 
was undeniable. She reigned for a long time 
nized queen of the demimonde. I have beheld| 
glory on her throne—her two thrones, for 4 


one on the south side of the river, the other |) 
end—not to mention the race course—surround| 
inue of thedisreputable. She did not awaken in 
curiosity, and I declined many opportunities t 
Marcus Cicero Stanley was sprung from an a 
even a distinguished, North Carolina family. 1) 
New York and set up for a swell. How he liv 
cared to find out, though he was believed to be wi 
lice call afence. He seemed a cross betweena “1 
“‘beat.’’ Yet for a while he flourished at Delmoni) 
he made his headquarters, and cut a kind of da 
unknowing. He was a handsome, mannerly brute} 
how to dress and carry himself like a gentlemai| 
Later there came to New York another Sout 
far Southerner of a very different quality—wha 
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ihe yards. 
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We're dy- 
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stops there. But the pic- 
it of a band of men furious 
y heroics had been thrown 
-\at their martyrdom had 
1 futile but idiotic. 

aon picture may well show 
s| thescientific world when a 
jang Scandinavian strolled 
|e hostile Far North a year 
, announced in effect: 
Abthrong of Polar explorers, 
ab Hudson down, have 
res or lost their lives in the 
aie they wouldn’t take the 
} comfortable there. I’ve 
1 e ice world for nearly five 
ner missed a square meal. 
o}atoe. I ate heartily and 
1 I’m fifteen pounds heavier 
1 left civilization. “Anyone 
e.me thing. It isn’t a mat- 
or even of genius, but of 
on sense.” 

he message brought back 
ur Stefansson to a world that had long 
i as dead—a world which may or may not 


ridiculously easy solution of the age-old 
1orth. 


| The Arctic Made Safe 


4go as 1906 he found the germ of his theory 
‘was wintering with an Eskimo tribe on the 
e/elta. There he not only studied the methods 
Naatives supported life in a supposedly barren 
2 proved to his own satisfaction that the food 
ch would keep an Eskimo fat and comfort- 
d') as much for a white man. 

me he proceeded to work out his beliefs with 
| aecuracy, testing each of them, learning 
hi differed from long-accepted ideas, and why 
> | actical. 

‘ad his formula completed he announced it, 
th to put it into effect. Returning, successful, 
'More daring step. He declared that he was 
certain length of time in a region which 


. 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON, NEW YORK CITY 
Stefansson’s Was Not the Story of a Dash—But of a Leisurely Sojourn Whose Achievement 


Won for Him a Full Right to the Title, A Citizen of the Ice 


presumably could not support human life. Not on land, 
but on the hard surface of the Arctic seas. He told in 
detail how he was going to do it. 

When at the end of a very few months he did not reap- 
pear people began to ask questions. On learning how little 
equipment he had carried with him into the unknown— 
barely one small sledful of clothes, apparatus, weapons, 
and so on—the men of science made grave calculations as 
to how long he and his companions could have kept alive, 
under the best conditions, on such a supply. 

As a result of their expert figuring they agreed that the 
rash and luckless young adventurer must have died, and 
the rash absentee was given up definitely for dead. 
This in spite of the fact that Stefansson had outlined his 
every move beforehand and had said he would remain in 
the Arctic for a stated period. 

At the end of the allotted time he reappeared, having 
lived up to his schedule in every detail. 

This is not to be a windy recital of Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son’s explorations in the north, but the tale of a discovery 
more important to the world at large than that of the 
Pole. Stefansson made the Arctic safe for all future 
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explorers who will 
trouble to profit by 
his example. 

His was not the 
story of a dash—with 
death running close 
behind the rearmost 
sledge pole—but of a 
leisurely sojourn 
whose achievement 
won for him a full 
right to the title, A 
Citizen of the Ice. 

Explorers from the 
first had regarded the 
north as the implac- 
able foe of the white 
man; a lifeless bourn 
where Nature fought 
with her direst 
weapons to repel hu- 
man intrusion; where 
cold and hunger 
waited ever to seize 
their prey; where only 
a mountain of food 
and fuel could fight 
off the enemy; and 
where such food and 
fuel were almost im- 
possible of transpor- 
tation and quite 
impossible to renew. 

Men, heavy-laden 
with stores, made 
frantic dashes into the 
Polar regions, in dread 
lest they might not be 
able to escape before 
those supplies should 
be gone. As a diver 
makes every effort to 
reach surface before 
his anguished lungs 
shall force him to draw 
another breath; as a 
fireman rushes into the burning house 
on his rescue mission and then seeks to 
get out again before the beams shall 
fall—so explorers madeswift forays into 
the north, and did all in their power to 
make the journey as brief as might be. 


The Bogy of the North 


HE accounts of their deeds spread 

throughout the world, and with 
those accounts was born the deep- 
instilled belief that the north would not 
support human life. This in spite of 
the fact that the Arctic is strewn with 
Eskimos, who live wholly off the coun- 
try and who thrive thereby. 

So Arctic exploration took its place 
among the most hazardous pursuits 
known toadventure. Its exponents died 
in the frozen wilds and were remem- 
bered as martyrs. Or they reached 
home after incredible hardships and 
were honored as life-risking heroes. 

Then along came Stefansson and turned the solid beliefs 
of centuries upside down. 

Part of his theory can be told much more effectively in 
his own words than in any of mine. He said to me, not 
long ago: 

“The state of mind has everything to do with it. And 
the human mind from the first has been set in the firm 
belief that the north was no place for civilized man. The 
climate of France, for instance, was always invigorating 
and healthful. It developed a hardy and manly race, even 
in the early days of Rome. Yet innumerable Roman 
writers declared solemnly that so northerly a land was fit 
only for savages. Tacitus—perhaps the wisest of them 
all—warned his readers that France’s climate produced a 
sterile soil, and that the combination of the two was such 
that its people could never hope to reach a high develop- 
ment or expect more advanced races to migrate thither. 

“And so the bogy of the north ran through all the ages. 
In the Franco-British treaty of 1763, the French diplomats 
thought they were doing a mighty clever thing when they 
cajoled Great Britain into giving France, among other 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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e Yortoise 
By David Gray 


Saturday in Au- 

gust, sultry and 
hot. Winston de- 
cided to lunch up- 
town. He stopped 
at his rooms in 
Forty-fourth Street 
to change his shirt 
and found a tele- 
gram. 

He read the mes- 
sage twice, folded it 
methodically and 
filed it in a pigeon- 
hole labeled “‘G. F.” 
Then he sat down 
in his shirt sleeves 
and lit a cigarette. 
The hand that 
struck the match 
trembled slightly. 
The message read: 


[: WAS the last 


Meet me at Pip- 
ing Rock at three. 
Golf. GLORIANA. 


Beyond being a 
summons to play 
golf it conveyed the 
information that 
Gloriana was back 
from Europe. 

Winston not only 
changed his. shirt 
but took a tub. 
When he was dressed 
in fresh clothes, he 
lighted a second cig- 
arette. He was try- 
ing to make up his 
mind whether he should go or telegraph that he had a 
previous engagement. 

The cigarette burned out. He tossed it at the fireplace 
and laughed. He was thinking of what Gloriana would 
have said if she could have been there, a witness to his de- 
liberations. Gloriana called him ‘‘The Tortoise’’; some- 
times more familiarly ‘‘Turtle’’; sometimes ‘‘The Mock 
Turtle.”” She was not respectful. 

There was a vein of deliberateness in Winston’s nature 
that perhaps warranted Gloriana’s insults. He liked such 
mottoes as ‘‘Slow but sure.’”’ There was a couplet that 
his French nursery governess had taught him: 


Petit a petit 
L’ Oiseau fait son nid, 


that stuck in his memory when more important items of 
knowledge had vanished. 

“‘T am a ridiculous person,’”’ he commented, but he lit a 
third cigarette and continued to weigh the pros and cons 
of his answer to the telegram. 

The summer that he was twenty-five Winston had gone 
to Newport for a week-end with the Tomlinsons and there 
he had met Gloriana. Fate wasted no time spinning his 
web. There were two afternoons on the links, a morning 
on the beach, a single hour on the rocks with the moon 
rising out of the sea, and then the trip back to town on 
the night boat. Mon- if 
day morning he sat at 
his desk with the un- 
finished draft of a com- 
plaint before him and 
gazed into nothingness. 
Something in him sang 
and rejoiced as a bird 
rejoices in a June morn- 
ing. 

He was in love. It 
had come in a fashion 
that was anything but 
““netit ad petit.” 


“*How Could I Know Where You Were? Didn’t You Run Away and Hide Yourself?” 


Two Sundays later Winston proposed to Miss Gloriana 
Fulton. She was twenty that summer—lawless, delight- 
ful, dewy-eyed, irrepressible and quite as beautiful as her 
aunt, the famous Lady Westhampton, had been at the 
same age—according to the old beaux at the Reading 
Room. She rejected Winston, but in keeping with her 
high-handed and unconventional methods commanded 
him to appear the following Saturday at her father’s place 
on Long Island to make a foursome at golf. 

Gloriana played extremely good golf, not merely for a 
girl but from any point of view. Thesporting writers spoke 
of her.as a coming champion. She would do the standard 
courses in from 80 to 85 and it took a good man to beat 
her. As far as one could see, golf was the only thing she 
took seriously. 

Winston deliberated till Saturday morning whether he 
would go to the Fultons—and then went, as he knew he 
was going to do at the time she invited him. He was 
wholly glad afterward that he had gone. She had never 
been so gracious or delightful. He departed hopelessly 
enslaved. 

During the next three years he played golf with her, 
danced with her, at varying intervals proposed to her, and 
was alternately happy or miserable as she was enchanting 
or outrageous. . . 

The previous June they had parted after a quarrel of 
considerable seriousness and the Fultons went to Europe. 
It had been golf as usual. Gloriana’s strength was in her 
long game. She drove an exceptionally long ball; her iron 
shots were brilliant. Her weakness when she was weak 
was in her approaching and putting. It was on the green 
that Winston was strong and he tried 
to teach Gloriana to putt. 

“You’re an idiot,” said Mrs. Tom- 
linson, who was his confidante in these 

matters. “Why should you want 
her to learn to putt?” 


him it seemed clear that there 
was every reason why he 
should want Gloriana to putt. 
Was she not perfect in all but 


“Come On! Come On!” She Called. 
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; He Rode Over 

His Range on the Plas 
teau Above the Canon, and Made 
a Somewhat Surprising Discovery 


“You’re twenty- 
three,’’ he ob- 
served. 
“Twenty-three 
is old if you 
feel old,’’ she 
answered. 


There was another 
silence, broken only 
by the heavy beat of 43 
the rain on the sod. 

“T don’t suppose 
your growing old 
has changed your 
mind about me?”’ he 
asked. 

She shook her head. ‘You know I like you as a friend, 
but that’s all. You ought to be glad. I’d make you 
horribly unhappy if I married you.” 

“Of course that’s where you don’t understand the 
thing,” he said earnestly. ‘“‘Nearly everybody makes a 
mistake in thinking they get married just to be happy. 
Nobody can go on being just happy in the sense of having 
a good time always. 

“The happy marriages come because the people who get 
married have the things in them each needs to keep the 
other always developing into his best. It’s really a kind 
of battle, I suppose; only when there’s 
real love each is always helping the 
other and protecting him and saving 
him from himself—that is, from the 
things in himself that he needs to be 
saved from.” ° 

She made no reply but began to 
gather up some stray wisps of corn- 
colored hair and tuck them under her 
hat. 

‘*T’ve been thinking about this all sum- 
mer,” he went on. ‘‘The deepest thing 
in me tells me that just as I need you 
you need me, Gloriana. It’s easy to see 
how I need you. It isn’t so easy to see 
how you can need me, but I believe it’s 
so. Somehow or other I believe you 
need just such an old pottering, plod- 
ding, commonplace sort of tortoise as 
I am. Anyway you can’t shake me off. 
I’m going to keep on plugging along 
after you.” 

She gazed at him with a curious 
wondering look in hereyes. Then 
she shook her head wearily: 

“Tt wouldn’t do. I’d drive you 
crazy.” 

“You wouldn’t,”’ he answered 
vehemently. “‘But what if you 
did, so long as I was doing some- 
thing for you? Can’t you under- 
stand?” 

“But what could I dofor you?” 
she demanded. 

He looked at her, a little 
shocked at the implied blasphemy 
against her own divinity. Was it 
possible that she really did not 
understand her own pricelessness? 
Either she was fencing or it was 
hopeless to make her understand. 
He smiled whimsically. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘you might at least 
teach me to drive.” 

She did not laugh. She gazed off va- 
cantly into the rain for a time. Presently 
she turned toward him with a weary look in her eyes. 
“Tt’s too late,”.she said with a hard note in her 
voice. “I don’t want to be bothered thinking about it 
any more. What difference does it make what be- 
comes of me anyhow?” 

“But, Gloriana!’’ he pleaded. 

She frowned and rose imperiously. : 

“Tt looks as if it were going to stop raining,’ she 
said. She took her club and began to putt at an 


“I Can't See That There is Any 
Special Object in Waiting Just 
for the Fun of Waiting’’ 
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imaginary ball, now trying one style, now another. He 
sat and watched her without speaking. 


The storm cleared as abruptly as it had broken. She 
consulted the watch on her wrist. 
“T don’t think we can finish the round,” she said. ‘I 


ought to go back to the clubhouse. I’m expecting someone 
for tea. It’s a bore. We’ll finish it some other time.” 

As they walked back the sun came out. A hun- 
dred yards from the house Winston saw a young 
man rise from the veranda, wave his hand and come 
toward them. 

“Tt’s Fitzgerald,” she said. ‘‘An Englishman I 
met at Trouville.” 

A few moments later Winston shook hands with 
the Honorable Aubrey Lawrence Fitzgerald. He was 
a smartly turned-out young man with a fox-terrier 
jaw, a little black mustache and hard blue eyes. 

“Have a good round?” 
he inquired affably. ‘‘ Rot- 
ten storm, wasn’t it?” 

Winston assented with- 
out enthusiasm. He had 


taken a dislike to a 
Fitzgerald. He left 

them on the veranda, 

changed his clothes and without going back for tea got into 
his runabout and drove back to town. He wanted time 
to think. Instead of employing some quick and decisive 
trick of turning a situation he withdrew and thought and 
then plodded on again. Obviously Gloriana wasn’t ready 
for him, but then, why should she be? Who was he that 
he should be impatient with a girl like Gloriana? As he 
thought of the assurance with which he had told her 
that she needed him he felt shame. How could she need 
him or anyone? He must have been mad. And yet the 
impulse which had put the words into his mouth had come 
from the inmost depths of him. Something wiser than 
himself seemed to have been speaking. 

As he turned onto the Fifty-ninth Street bridge he knew 
that he would go on as he had always gone on, plodding 
and waiting and hoping. His dislike of Fitzgerald faded 
out as it had faded out in similar cases before. There had 
been many young men who had paid court to Gloriana. 
It was only her due. Instead of going home he drove to 
his club and ran into Tomlinson, who had had business in 
town during the day. 

“Better come down to Newport with me,” said Tomlin- 
son. ‘I’ve got the yacht at Twenty-third Street. You 
look fagged. It will do you good. We’ll dine on board. 
Go down to your rooms, get a bag and I’ll stop for you in 
an hour.” 

Winston considered the proposition. There was no 
reason why he shouldn’t go. He would get the night boat 
back Sunday and be at the office Monday morning. A 
swim would buck him up. There was nothing fateful in 
his going or his not going. 

“All right,”’ he said. ‘‘I’ll be ready at seven.” 

The next morning Winston had his swim at Bailey’s 
Beach. Then he was taken off to luncheon at the Carter- 
Williamsons with a dozen other people. Thefood was good. 
Mrs. Hammerton, who was on his right, talked incessantly 
to the man on her right and Bill Wallace, who was on his 
left, he didn’t have to talk to. He was having a pleasant 
time. Suddenly he caught a fragment of conversation 
from the other end of the table. 

“What’s that?’’ demanded Mr. Carter-Williamson. He 
was speaking to a woman with a voice like a peacock, who 
was three places away from him. 

“They say Gloriana Fulton’s engaged to an English- 
man,” his guest repeated. ‘‘Minnie Farman saw Anna 
Fulton in town yesterday.” 

“What Englishman?” somebody asked. 

“One of the Fitzgeralds,”’ screamed the peacock-voiced 
lady. “I think it’s Alec.” 

“Well! Well!’ said Mr. Carter-Williamson. 
captured a prize.” 

“‘Gloriana hasn’t done badly herself,’ his informant 
responded. “‘The Fitzgeralds are very nice people. Old 
Lord Connemara is a sweet dear. He’s mad about puzzles. 
I think he invented pigs-in-clover or something similar.” 

A footman was asking Winston whether he would have 
port or Madeira. He repeated the inquiry. 

“Neither,” said Winston. He gazed blankly at the 
nectarine.on his plate. A curious numb pain came in 
his throat. His knees felt weak. The chatter went on 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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ILLIARD had the grim 

satisfaction of having 

done some good work in 
recent «months. He was an 
American animal painter mak- 
ing studies of natural settings 
in India; interested, especially 
of late, in the wild deer between 
the Nerbudda and the Vindhya 
Mountains. There was much 
to think about in relation to 
the thing called Fear which he 
had met in the form of a pred- 
atory python in a nameless 
grass-jungle village in the 
Bundelkhand; much to be 
straightened out—though Hil- 
liard had in nowise failed in 
that ordeal. Also he had missed 
his good friend Cantrell, who 
shared the adventure. 

They had set out from Bom- 
bay months before, comparative 
strangers to each other, on the 
impulse of a third person’s story 
about a serpent. They had 
known big hours together, met ’ 
the severest test in each life, 
destroyed the serpent and gone in different directions. 
Yet Hilliard longed for the big Englishman keenly, and 
it had grown upon him in the recent months alone that 
Cantrell would have accompanied him on his sketching 
trip in toward the Vindhyas if he had merely intimated 
the word. 

Queer about that—the strange deep reserves which the 
world puts on. It was a big moment as they separated, 
but had nothing to do with words. Neither could say the 
thing he wanted most—which was to turn another leaf 
together. Perhaps they were blighted a little by the 
recent ordeal; certainly Hilliard wasn’t right for weeks 
afterward from nervous shock; or perhaps they feared to 
spoil by further association the perfect thing they had 
found together. In any case Cantrell went back to 
Bombay. 

And now a native runner came out from Huttghur to the 
American’s camp in the hills with a telegram from Can- 
trell, asking Hilliard to join him in Bombay for a day or 
two, as he was about to take ship for home. 

The big gloomy-faced Englishman was seated at his old 
cane table at the Crown Hotel when the other arrived. 

“‘T’ve got a favor to ask, Hilliard,’ he said presently. 
“T’m sailing for England in two days—matters of estates 
and all that, and my little sister has just come out from 
Home—on her way up to Hurda with one of our dogs. 
You see, I could wait a ship, but it would disturb a lot of 
clock folks in London, and I’m the idle one. Simpler for 
me to be on time once in my life.” 

Cantrell spoke jerkily and with embarrassment. It 
was hard for him, as if it had been more feasible to ask 
the favor before the American came. The latter under- 
stood. During months apart a fine flexible relation had 
been built upon their higher moments. Coming together 
again in the flesh always brings serious adjustment to 
such idealizations. 

“Still, it’s rather a presumption to call you in for my 
affairs,” he added. 

“You don’t understand,” Hilliard said quickly. “I’d 
have come all the way down from Simla. Sorry it’s to see 
you off, though ——” 

“That sounds like,’’ Cantrell muttered, staring in his old 
inscrutable fashion at the nilgai skins that covered the 
north wall of the billiard room. ‘‘ You see, Corla—that’s 
Corleone, my little sister—hasn’t been in India before. 
She’s on her way up to Hurda to see some friends—chief 
commissioner there, you see. I don’t’ want her to travel 
alone.” 

“T’ll make it my first affair.” 

“‘She’s taking Attila, one of her dogs from Home, to 
Morison, chief deputy to the commissioner. Tangle all 
round. You see, Larry—that’s my younger brother—was 
to be here to meet her. Mad about Corla always and 
hasn’t seen her for eight months. Larry’s been hung up 
in the Near East somewhere, looking for a horse. Nothing 
but a horse could make him miss a boat to get here to 
Corla on time. Must be the horse he wants, you ,under- 
stand.” 

Hilliard didn’t quite. He was enjoying his old friend 
again and permitting all the elaborate and complicated 
explanation to take care of itself. 

*“Have something,” said Cantrell. 

They dared a few silent minutes after that. Hilliard 
liked it all better and better—the little sister on her way 
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Attila, on His Feet, Was Bent to the Task —the Tusker Sprawling 


up to be guest of the chief commissioner in Hurda; Bom- 
bay full of officials eager to care for the child; English 
family ramifications, if not kindred, over all India to be 
called to escort; and yet Cantrell had sent for an Amer- 
ican to conduct for him one of the little English formali- 
ties which appear more important the more a man knows. 

The next morning rather early a servant came to 
Hilliard’s door with a hurried note that Cantrell and the 
little sister were waiting for him at breakfast. He hurried 
down in the noyel expectation of a man who had to make 
good or succumb—a man who had never even had an 
older sister of his own to train on. Hilliard could do well 
enough meeting a woman here and there, but was secretly 
disturbed at the mention of the word “‘girl.” 

They were not seated when Hilliard entered the break- 
fast room. He was eye to eye with a creature not far 
behind his own thirty years and almost as tall as himself, 
The rest was a blur until they all went out together to the 
stable yards and a servant appeared with the little sister’s 
dog, which was a bloodhound of heroic proportions and a 
face of savage sorrow. 

That afternoon after tea the three took Attila for a 
stroll, but Cantrell left them abruptly. Hilliard lost all 
talk, large and small, but Miss Cantrell calmly inquired: 

“What have you done to my brother?”’ 

The American now forgot himself for a brief but profit- 
able period in explaining what a man he had uncovered in 
Cantrell. 

“‘T was curious to see you,” she said coldly. ‘‘No one 
has interested my brother for years until you came. Nerv- 
ously, you know, from one place to another round the 
world he has wandered—never resting. I’m sure we are 
very grateful to you.” 

Hilliard was bending to Attila’s frowning face, having 
a little conference with the beast. He was thinking that 
here was something worth going after—the bloodhound as 
impenetrable and mysterious as Cantrell himself had been 
on their first evening together. 

“T hadn’t been five minutes off ship when he began to 
talk about you,’”’ Miss Cantrell went on. ‘‘He was like a 
boy who had found something.” 

“‘If you had been along on our trip up into the grass 
jungles and watched the man come out to meet every bit 
of humor and fatigue and emergency ——”’ 

She laughed. 

“Goon,” shesaid. ‘‘I must get accustomed to this sort 
of thing. I mean, it’s the sort of encomium talk I’ve been 
hearing about you. It makes one resist, you know. 
One prefers to find out for oneself. Still I must take a lot 
from one thing.” 

It had all been whimsical. Hilliard had not tried to 
help her much, but looked up now with a laugh. 

“Yes?” he asked. 

“The way Attila takes to you,” she answered. “He 
has the weakness too. He is considered a scourge, you 
know. On shipboard he had to be shut up, except when 
I took him for a walk late at night when the decks were 
deserted. Of course we forget these things. The Can- 
trells have bred thirty generations of this fighting strain— 
just to give away, you understand. Still, I can see how 
he would frighten children at first.” 

According to what Hilliard was learning now and had 
known of the elder brother, the Cantrell family. certainly 
had its surprising aspects. He alone was permitted to go 
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fin another’s place, and apparently he wasn’t — 


The small but utterly distinguished’ social set had opened 
for her and closed again as softly. It was not that the 
American animal painter was shut out. In fact, he was 
variously and quite sufficiently urged to enter and remain 
as long as he liked, but Hilliard wasn’t ready for that. 
He had met the big Fear in the grass jungles and it 
hadn’t been possible for him to leave there before action 
broke; certainly not, as he had expressed it, with his 
nervous system in the condition it was. 

Now the ordeal worked just the opposite. Alone in his 
great dim room in the chief commissioner’s house the day 
after their arrival in Hurda, the American decided that 
flight was the braver thing. It was getting dark. He had 
just left Miss Cantrell to dress for dinner, but there was 
plenty of time, He lay on his back staring up at the high 
shadowy ceilings, distantly vague like a sullen sky. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

Cantrell had seen all this, arranged it all! Cantrell 
now three days at sea, the best of a month’s voyage ahead 
of him—to laugh at what he had done! These Cantrells— 
a younger brother coming in from Arabia, the elder going 
home—their ships passing in the Red Sea somewhere! 
Little sister 


The Tusker’s Side Charge, With No Turn Which the Eye Could Follow, Carried Him 
Under the Point of Cantrell’s Thrust 
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“But Attila really needs me,” the American muttered. 

It appeared true. The hound wasn’t taking to Chief- 
Deputy Morison, who had chosen him from a litter at 
Cantrell’s in England while on leave two years before. 
Morison had looked forward to Attila’s coming ever since. 
He had a heart for a good dog, but he hadn’t pleased 
the savage stranger from England so far. Secretly the 
chief deputy was eating his own heart out about it too. It 
was already a matter of serious comment in the chief 
commissioner’s establishment, which was not above such 
things, that an English bloodhound had given -his alle- 
giance for once and all to an American. 

At dinner that night Hilliard really decided. There was 
a general and technical discussion of pig sticking. Across 
the river at the military camp the cavalry outfits were 
preparing for a jungle outing. Cracks at the game from 
all over India were to be present within three weeks. The 
tree jungles round Hurda were declared to be among the 
best pig grounds in India. Larry Cantrell’s ship would be 
in by that time and he would doubtless bring the new 
horse from Arabia. Hilliard knew something of the Eng- 
lish sport, but was furnished an expert review in that 
rather slow two hours. Chief Deputy Morison held forth 
sincerely for the benefit of the 
American. 

“The game of it all is, a 
man never knows what the 
tusker will do,’ he was say- 
ing. ‘‘You can’t even count 
on him doing the opposite. 
Often he sniffs first, but you 
don’t hear that until after it’s 
done. I knewa man who heard 
that sniff as he lay under a 
horse that was kicking its life 
out, yet the sniff really sounded 
while he was still in the sad- 
dle, the horse still whole. It’s 
really more like a snort than 
a sniff.” 

The dinner progressed 
dismally. The chief commis- 
sioner beamed with encourage- 
ment as Morison set about 
impressing an additional pic- 
ture straight upon Hilliard: 

““Tramped place in the jun- 
gle—tusker at bay—mounted 
sticker on each side waiting 
for the move! You really 
must see it, Hilliard. Tusker 
stands still—looks nowhere out 
of eyes like burning cellars. 
That’s as near as you can come 
to it—trapdoors opening into 
the cellars, smoke and flame 
below.” 

Hilliard felt just now as if 
he were a negative being ex- 
posed. There was filmed 
among his enduring pictures 
thereafter from Morison’s im- 
pressiveness—the raking, 
curving snout, yellow tusks, 
blue-bristling hollows from 
which the eyes of the pig 
burned. He even caught the 
glint of green from the lances, 
the flick of the head that goes 
with the snort, the charge of 
the boar and men’s laughter 
afterward—bits of comment 
and the striking of a match 
or two for very much relished 
cigarettes. Morison was still 
seriously at work. 

“Oh, yes, we get ’em for 
the most part,’’ he went on, 
“but now and then the scene 
shifts too quickly, and the 
lancer who isn’t charged sees 
his friend’s mount stand up, 
incredibly gashed—a _ white 
horse possibly—and he must 
charge and lance true right 
now, for the boar is waiting 
for the man in the saddle to 
come down.” 

It occurred to Hilliard 
whimsically that no one 
thought of the boar’s part. He 
concluded that it was the bad 
revolting curve that goes with 
the tusker’s snout, in the sag 
of which the eyes are set, which 
puts him out of decent regard. 
He reflected upon this from an 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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ing in deferential terms the counsel of his \ 
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observant witness 
in my modest ca- 
pacity as a merely 
temporary represen- 
tative of a tradition- 
ally friendly Power. 
There was, however, 
one feature of his 
incumbency of the 
presidential office to 
which it would not 
be improper for a 
foreign observer to 
bear witness, and 
that was the steady 
growth of the pop- 
ular esteem and 
confidence which 
had borne him aloft 
to the highest posi- 
tion in the gift of 
the people and 
which his exercise of 
the power of the 
chief magistracy of 
the nation had so 
abundantly and so 
brilliantly justified. 
It was his unswerv- 
ing devotion to what 
he held to be the 
cause of purity in 
politics, of justice 
and of truth, andthe 
manly sturdiness 
with which he main- 
tained his convic- 
tions against all 
considerations of ex- 
pediency which throughout his presidential incumbency 
had won him the profound respect and trust of the people. 

And still, strange to say, it was these same qualities of 
mind and character which lost him the election of 1888 inas- 
much as it was his categorical refusal to recede, in obe- 
dience to party pressure, from the position he had taken 
on the tariff question, which was generally supposed to 
have been, besides a defection of certain influential ele- 
ments in his own party, the main cause of his defeat. It 
was, however, the public esteem and confidence due to 
these same qualities which brought about his triumphal 
return to the White House four years later. History will 
not fail to assign to him a place by the side of the greatest 
Presidents this country has known—by the side of Wash- 
ington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln and of Roosevelt. 

The electoral contest of 1888 differed from 
the preceding one in its freedom from vitu- 
peration and bitterness and was conducted by 
both sides with dignity and earnestness. It 
resulted in Mr. Harrison’s being elected by the 
votes of the electoral college in consequence of 
the state of New York having gone over to the 
Republican side. President Cleveland, how- 
ever, received a small plurality of the popular 
vote. 

Shortly before Election Day an incident 
occurred in itself quite unimportant but 
demonstrating the extreme sensitiveness of a 
proud people to even the most shadowy suspi- 
cion of anything smacking in the remotest 
degree of an attempt on the part of a foreign 
Power, however friendly, to exercise an influ- | 
ence in the internal affairs of the nation. On 
one of the last days of October the news- 
papers published what purported to be copies 
of a correspondence exchanged between a 
Mr. Murchison and the British Minister, Sir 
Lionel Sackville-West—later Lord Sackville, 
after the death of his elder brother—in which 
the latter was supposed to have given to his 
correspondent, who claimed to be a recently 
naturalized Englishman, certain advice meant 
to influence his vote in the coming election. 
It would appear that the Murchison letter was 
nothing but a trap set by an intriguing poli- 
tician in the hope of eliciting from the British 
Minister some reply which might possibly 
serve as a basis for accusing the representative 
of a foreign Power of an attempt at interference 
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The Zocalo, Mexico City 


in the internal affairs of the nation in favor of one of the 
parties in the electoral contest. 

This decoy letter, purporting to come from a recently 
naturalized Englishman, was written and forwarded in the 
preceding summer and reached the British Minister at his 
summer residence on the Massachusetts coast. He hap- 
pened to be quite alone in the house when the letter 
arrived, his daughters having gone on a few days’ visit to 
some friends’ country place. It was also a rainy day and 
he had no. other business on hand. He was known for 
his distaste for epistolary efforts of any length. On this 
occasion, however—was it, perhaps, that the pseudo 
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newspaper representatives to Lord Sackville’se 
published in the press, and frankly acknowledg| 
as authentic, he merely said that the right of ih 
Minister to express in his private correspondence! 
on any subject whatsoever could not be questi) 
moment; and that, besides, this particular lette)| 
not contain anything that could be considered obj! 
in any respect. The popular excitement, hower 
arable from an electoral campaign, especially it 
last few days before the casting of the votes, seen! 
fastened upon the incident of the Murchison lett ; 
party managers insisted on something being dori 
ately in order to allay the feeling roused by thii 
which threatened to affect unfavorably th 
chances of victory in the impending 
The matter was complicated by! 
that a similar attempt had been 
dently by the same person or persons 
the Mexican Minister, Mr. Romero,! 
uncautious expression of opinion, W1 
sult that he had returned to his corp 
a very curt reply to the effect tha’ 
sentative of a foreign Power he cou} 
press any opinion whatever in regi! 
internal political affairs of a friend 
Minister side by side with Lord ‘t 
letter was. naturally intended to €} 
so to speak, the seeming improprif 
latter’s expression of opinion. I 
pressure brought to bear on the Adm's 
by the party management was suclh 
Government felt compelled—mostr¢ 
I have no doubt—to demand the ? 
recall of the British Minister and, t) 
no time to await the expected ci 
with this demand, to send him his } 
as diplomatic parlance has it. 

The summary character of thes! 
ings, as was not unnatural, led to 9 
porary coolness in the relatio s be! 
two governments; perhaps even m? 
ent than real, as the British Govern” 
hardly fail to make some all ! 
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expected to receive within a couple of days our govern- 
ment’s approval, in regard to which we did not entertain 
any doubt whatever, the agreement having been concluded 
in accordance with their own wishes. No reply, however, 
came and having waited for it a couple of weeks in the 
sweltering heat of Washington Mr. Blaine left for Bar 
Harbor, where I soon followed him, greatly annoyed by 
the failure of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to reply to 
my cable, which had all the appearance of a disavowal of 
my action, though it had been undertaken solely in conse- 
quence of and in obedience to their instructions. 

This naturally placed me in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion in regard to the Secretary of State, as*_he might have 
suspected me of having deceived him in regard to our gov- 
ernment’s real position in the matter. And this is where 
Mr. Blaine showed himself as the high-minded, perfect 
gentleman he was. He not only never let me feel any of the 
displeasure which our government’s failure to act must 
necessarily have caused him but he tried with the utmost 
delicacy and fine feeling to console me as best he could in 
my manifestly painful embarrassment, at first by saying 
that as a matter of course no very quick reply could be 
expected since ‘‘big bodies always move slowly”; and 
finally, when months had passed without bringing any 
reply whatever, that it was plain that the government’s 
silence must be due to some circumstances which I could 
not possibly have foreseen and for which I could not possibly 
be held responsible in any way. In the beginning of winter 
the minister, M. de Struve, returned to his post after the 
death of Madame de Struve, and I was relieved of my duties 
of Chargé d’Affaires.. Still no reply whatever had come 
from St. Petersburg, and the matter was allowed to drop. 
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It was only many years later, 
when the question of the pro- 
tection of the fur-seal industry 
had become a subject of inter- 
national negotiations, that I 
learned accidentally why the 
proposed agreement with the 
United States which I had ne- 
gotiated under instructions of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
had been abandoned. In order 
to understand fully howit could 
have come about that an agree- 
ment with the United States, 
mutually advantageous to both 
sides, should have been aban- 
doned, thereby depriving the 
United States of the support 
of Russia in a matter in which 
the interests of both Powers 
were absolutely identical, it 
will be necessary to explain the 
mode of the functioning of the 
government machinery of 
those days. 

Under the autocratic régime 
there was no such thing as a 
cabinet, each minister of state 
ruling his department quite in- 
dependently, reporting to the 
Sovereign separately and sub- 
ject solely to the Sovereign’s 
will and directions. The cha- 
otic condition which a strict 
adherence to this system would have resulted in was miti- 
gated through the custom that had gradually grown up of 
attempting to bring about some unity of action in the fol- 
lowing way: When an individual minister had determined 
on some measure affecting not only matters subject to his 
own department but likewise matters of more or less gen- 
eral interest he would request in writing the conclusions of 
those of his colleagues whose departments he would con- 
sider as more specially concerned in the matter in hand, 
and would then submit their conclusions along with his 
own project to the Sovereign for his ultimate decision. 

This had been the procedure adopted in the matter of 
the proposed agreement with the United States. The text 
of the agreement as established between the Secretary of 
State and me had been communicated for their conclusions 
to the Ministers of Finance, of the Interior, of the Imperial 
Domains and of the Navy. Their conclusions had been 
entirely favorable with the sole exception of that of the 
Minister of Marine. It turned out that the Naval Depart- 
ment had recently engaged the services of a lawyer of con- 
siderable ability as legal adviser, to whom the agreement 
in question had been referred for his conclusion. He may 
have thought, perhaps, that a simple approval of the 
projected agreement, which could have been expressed in 
a few words, might possibly not have satisfied his employ- 
ers. Be that as it may, the fact was that he had given a 
conclusion controverting the position taken by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs upon the advice of its own counsel, 
Professor Martens, the universally known and respected 
authority on international law, upon the ground that the 
projected agreement might lead to complications with the 
leading maritime Powers, which Russia was not from a 
naval point of view 
prepared to face. 

This alarmist 
view of the question 
seems to have im- 
pressed the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Af- 
fairs to the extent 
of causing him to 
let the matter sim- 
ply drop, appar- 
ently without 
taking into consid- 
eration that such a 
way of dealing with 
it might be consid- 
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AN PHELAN 

was a good, 

smart machin- 
ist; a good, capable, 
hard-working boy. 
After the war came on 
he went over to Jersey into a shipbuilding 
plant. And he made more wages and met 
more people and saw more life than he 
would have in all his days in the home town. He had 
taken a chance, like the rest of them in the room, in the 
Liberty Bond raffle, just as he had on the motorcycle and 
all the others—not expecting anything out of it natu- 
rally; and when Jim, the foreman, who got all the 
raffles up, came to him and told him he had won 
it, you could have knocked him over with a feather. 

He was in Hickey’s saloon that night spending a 
little of it on the bunch and had put out 
twenty-five or thirty dollars or so when Jim, 
the foreman, came over to where he was from 
atablewhere he’d beensitting with astranger. 

““Come on over here,’ he said to Dan. 

“T got a fellow here I want you to meet. 
Aw, leave him alone,” he said to the rest of 
them, when they weren’t going to let him 
go. ‘‘You’ve all had enough for to-night— 
if you’re coming in to do any work for me in 
the morning.” And so finally they let loose 
of him. 

“Danny,” said Jim, the foreman, ‘meet 
Bill Hixon, a regular old Wall Street shark.” 

The stranger laughed till he coughed and 
had to stop. And nothing would do him 
but Dan must sit down with them. But 
when he wanted to buy them a drink, this 
stranger that Jim, the foreman, joked on 
Wall Street wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Putitup!” hesaidto Dan. “Putit up! 
It’s somebody else’s turn.”’ And pulling out 
a wad as big as a horse’s hind leg he 
made Dan Phelan put his wad back 
into his pocket and paid for the drinks 
himself—Dan taking a cigar, for he’d 
had enough and he knew it. 

But then this old fellow, this Bill 
Hixon, wanted to see the prize—the 
five-hundred-dollar Liberty Bond— 
and when Dan handed it over he held 
it in his hands and opened it and kind 
of smiled. 

“What are you laughing at?” Jim, 
the foreman, asked him. 

“Tt makes me smile,’”’ he answered 
back. ‘I was thinking what millions 
and billions of these things they are 
getting out and what the big boys— 
those bankers and those billionaires, 
you might call them, down in Wall 
Street—are making out of them now.” 

And from that he went on and told 
them about what he’d seen down there. 
Most interesting it was too. 

“You think you’re getting good money 
since this war started. You make me 
laugh,” he said. ‘‘You’re like the kids 
they’re giving a joy ride on the Ferris wheel 
in the park; you go a long ways in the air— 
and you get off just where you started!’ 

And he told them someof the profits some 
of those fellows had made off this war. 

“They holler about these bonds in all the news- 
papers and the high wages you’ve been getting 
while the other fellows were in France. But who 
was getting the coin out of it while you were doing 
the work and the other lads were doing the fight- 
ing? That’s the question.” 

And he told them some of the games those 
bankers, those real big guys down on Wall Street, 
had played—to his knowledge—since this war began. 
You wouldn’t believe it! 

“There'll be twenty billions of, these things— 
these bonds,” he said, ‘‘alone. And they’ve got it 
all figured out now where they’ll get twenty per 
cent—that is, four billions—right now out of these. 

I know that for a fact. And they’ll get it too. If they 
don’t I hope to die and rot right here in my tracks now! 

“T ain’t no socialist,” he said—for he was a good, 
common-talking man. ‘But they might have the right 
of it at that, when they say these boys—these big bankers 
and capitalists and financiers—got up this war for what 
they saw in it. I don’t say that’s true myself, because I 
don’t know. They may prove it or they may not. But 
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whether they do or not, there’s where the money goes 
that comes out of you and me from these things,” he 
said, holding up the bond. 

“Oh, you got to hand it to them! They don’t do the work 
or the fighting, but they’re the boys that know their busi- 
ness. They’ve got it all fixed to cop off the coin,’ he said. 

“Tt’s about time some of us was getting some of that,” 
Jim, the foreman, said. He was a rough-and-ready fellow 
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“You'll see,” said Jim, swearing again. 
“Go to it!” said the visitor, getting up. 
hate them any more than I do. You haven’t 
son to, I guess. But you don’t know these } 

financiers and bankers—the way I 7. 
know what games they’re capable of. |) 
the cards all marked on you. And ti) 
to meet them is on their own route 
about it. I’ve been there!” | 

Then he got up and brushed himself 
hands and pulled down his coat wl 
wrinkled up while he was sitting there, 

“Well, boys,’”’ he said, ‘‘I’ll have tol 
And he left them. i 

““A mighty knowing*fellow!” said Ji, 
man, when Dan and he were going ho 
“He knows all the tricks those crool|; 
down there in Wall Street!” 

“‘T guess they are crooked all right,; 
Phelan, thinking. | 

“Crooked!” said Jim, the foreman, 
so crooked they have to build specials 
them to get their souls into hell.” i 

“‘What’s he doing up here?” Dan asi 

“T don’t know exactly,” said Jim, t} 
‘He sells stocks or something down tl 
Street. He’s up here on some kind of bi 

All that week Dan Phelan couldn’t hd 
about how this country was run; an}: 
those bankers and financiers and brig 
boys in Wall Street—how much they h 
easy they got it. And that four billion 
Hixon was talking about their getting nc 
him most. He wouldn’t have believed it 
got it straight from a fellow that had b 

“Why wouldn’t you?” said Jim, t 
“What about that sixty million dollar 
yard they never scarcely used? Yout 
don’t you? Aw, they make me laugh} 
the foreman, ‘‘talking about our good! 


They were in there again at Hickey’s \ 
night and ran against that old Bill Hixon) 
“He won’t believe it,’’ said Jim, tl 
to the other man when they all sat doy 
gether. “‘Now I want you to tell him | 
things you know about—for a fact.” An 
cursing out the bankers and those bc 
Street—and especially some of the bi 
everybody talks about, calling them by 
But this Hixon cut him off right away 
“No, hold on, Jim!” he said, puttinu 
fat hand. ‘‘No! I take exceptions tc 
They knock those fellows. That’s all 1h 
may have done some things—I don’t sali 
But I tell you right now, Jim, they’ 
these particular fellows you’re talki 
if you or me was in the same place 
just the same things. I know them 
them for years. Oil,’’ he said, “that’s my 
a lot of it in oil. ae 
“The fact is,’ said this Hixon, rolli 
chair and taking another chew, ‘‘I’ve 
lows and I know. They got brains and t 
.. now that can’t be beat. I’ve watched it fo 
“ from way back in the old oil days in Penn 
And then he told them about this Syste 
much about in the papers. : 
“You never hear of them losing an 

big capitalists? No, I guess not! Becaus 
they can’t! You hear a lot of fellows talk 
secret of it. There is—in a way; andina 
When you’ve studied it way down deep you Li* 
is. It’s all simple, really. Just two things. 
“Just two things,” he said, turning in his | 
scratching himself. ‘‘They got all the mon 
try—your money and my money in their b' 
ance companies. That’s the first thing. A 
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all the advance information. ‘That’s simple, 


’s nothing wrong to it, is there—that you 
ildn’t do if we could? You’ll hear a lot of loose 
3s words about these big boys from hot-headed 
Jim here,” he said; ‘‘about the way they work 
« secret operations. But the fact is that’s all the 
mn you study it. It’s perfectly simple. They’ve 
4noney, boys, yours and mine, and they’ve got 
ince information. 
»t the whole country now all covered with that 
i system they’ve got. They know in advance 
going up and what’s coming down in this coun- 
jness and the stock market and everything 
« ain’t nothing criminal about that, is there— 
Jig wrong? But when you got that, boys, on 
in this country you can let the other fellow 
ng he wants to, I don’t care what; and you’ll 
f’s good. That’s the secret—the big secret you 
nch about. You’re fixed so you can play safe 
4 the real good shots in the country. You can 
\ait, bet your head off and at the same time 
¢ ire you'll bring the bacon home.” 
_ hat are you going to do about it then?” said 
2 oreman, swearing as usual. ‘‘What’s the 
re those fellows—those bankers and those 
s going to own this country?” 
i) and swearing won’t do you any good, that’s 
4i this old Hixon, and he rolled his chair and 
j,imself again, for he was a calm old guy. 
~,t stop them much—no. What you’ve got to 
x(yut and do the same thing yourself. Use your 
n/nt—use your own money for yourself the way 
_ all now for themselves. That’s the answer! 
h they don’t want! And you'll do it, too, if you 
‘ them to have it all—gobble up, as Jim here 
ole country on you.” 
e opped again. 
nple,” Jim, the foreman, asked him, keeping 
¢ ‘how do they work this thing? How do they 
Bi ipence information? How can they do it?” 
*| got all kinds of ways,’”’ answered the other 


/ one,” said Jim, the foreman, “just for ex- 


_ l give you one way,” said this Hixon, after 
eninute. ‘Advancing money’s one way—very 
—nd taking back a preference. I’ll illustrate to 
osthing I.know; by what I’m doing myself just 
(i trick. I studied it out from watching those 
lls years ago down in Pennsylvania.” 
e/ent on and told them about this ‘“‘three-way 
‘|med it, that he got years ago, studying the 
d:hose big oil financiers and capitalists. 
ae all about this new Wyoming oil field that’s 
ow,” he said. ‘‘The biggest little oil field, in 
io God Almighty ever spilled coal oil into. You 
a *most anywhere and not lose money. Well, 


laugh,” said this old Bill Hixon and stopped, 
‘tit hearty coughing laugh again. 

t/'?” Jim asked, looking at him. 

Y dvantage of them, that’s all, boys,’ he said, 
fally and going on talking. “I hadn’t ought to 
ut if I didn’t somebody else would—some 
wiout a doubt.’’ And then he went 
ol them. 

s it there,” he said, ‘‘and these three 
k w had these three properties they’d 
wiking on right 

t Tremain Dis- 
e| stlittle district 


there, in my opinion. Two and three thousand barrel 
wells all round them everywhere. Three different wells on 
three different properties, they had—but each feller with a 
fractional interest in the other feller’s well, the way they 
do,” said this Hixon and stopped and waited again, looking 
into his glass. 

“You know how those fellers are; you’ve heard prob- 
ably—those drillers,” he went on then and laughed that 
hearty husky kind of laugh again. ‘“‘Spending always up 
to the limit. Well, pretty soon word came to me they had 
to have more money to go on with it and I saw my chance! 
I went to them. I know them all. I know everybody in the 
oil fields and everybody knows me. I’m a kind of a house- 
hold word in the oil fields all over this country,” he said, 
laughing again. 

““*Boys,’ I says to them, ‘there’s no use mincing mat- 
ters. You’re up against it. Now I ain’t got much but Ill 
tell you what I’ll do with you. This thing is a gamble; 
they’re all gambles. You and me don’t have to be told any 
different about any one of these wells—separate. But 
together, somewhere, I think you’ve got a darned good 
chance. There’re two and three thousand barrel wells, 
you might say, all round you.” 

““*T know all that,’ I says. ‘But still, at that it’s a 
gamble. But I tell you what I’ll do, boys. I’ll buy into it 
as a gamble—that’s what I'll do. And if I can’t swing it 
I know where I can find fellers with blood enough to help 
me out. I'll take care of you, boys,’ I says, ‘so you won’t 
have to fall into the hands of them bankers or big capi- 
talists. 

““*You’re getting along good, boys,’ I said. ‘Your der- 
ricks are all up and you’re down real good and you got 
good signs. Ten per cent more on the three wells ought to 
finish you up now. So I tell you what I’ll do. I’ll advance 
you that money and you'll give me a three-way call.’ 

“*® three-way call!’ spoke up one of the boys to me. 
“You can’t ask us that! You ain’t going to do that, Bill!’ 
And the other two gave a kind of a groan. 

““T can and I will,’ I says. ‘I got to,’ Isays. ‘I got to,’ 
I says. ‘I may have to get outside capitalists into this,’ I 
says, ‘to see it through. And if I do I’ve got to make it 
attractive to them. I got to give them a minimum of risk 
and the maximum of profit—yow know that!’ 

“They sat there looking down, all three of them. I saw 
I had them,” said this Hixon, looking over hard and 
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earnest at Jim and breathing hard the way that big fat fel- 
lows like that do when they get talking. 

“A three-way call,’ I says, ‘either that or nothing. 
That’s the best I can do. And if you don’t—if you don’t 
give it to me you know what it’ll be,’ I says, ‘probably. 
You’ll get into the hands of one of these financiers and 
they’ll get it all. Which will it be?’ Isays. ‘DoI getit; or 
do you get into the hands of some banker or capitalist who 
gets you and your property both before you get through?’ 

“Oh, I took advantage of them all right but I got it 
finally!”’ said this Bill Hixon, looking at Dan and Jim, 
the foreman. “I got it—to make a long matter short—I 
got my three-way call!” 

And Dan looked over to Jim, the foreman, then, and 
Jim looked over back at him. 

**A three-way call!’’ Jim said to Hixon then, clearing 
out his throat. ‘“‘What’s that?” 

“That’s just what I was going to ask,” said Dan. 

““That’s an old, old way of working it—a regular bank- 
ers’ way of making your capital sure and at the same time 
getting in on the profits if there are any,” said Hixon. 

“Tt’s an old way, you say?” said Jim, going ahead with 
his questions. 

““Yes,”’ he answered him. ‘‘But they ain’t so many 
that knows it after all—outside the oil business. I got it 
myself years ago studying them big oil men ’way back in 
the old Pennsylvania days.” 

“Go on,” said Jim, ‘‘explain it to us, won’t you? I 
never heard of it—nor Dan either, I guess.” 

“T never did,” said Dan. ‘‘I know that.” 

“*A three-way call,” said this Hixon then, “‘is like this, 
boys. I'll explain it to you the way I did to those three 
others when I was making it.”” And then he went on and 
explained it to them. 

“**You take your properties,’ I says to them, ‘and make 
three separate corporations out of them. We’ll call them,’ 
I says, ‘just as you do now—that is, the Big Bear and the 
Little Bear and the Teddy Bear.’”’ 

““Yes,’”’ said Jim, the foreman, looking right at him all 
the time. 

“““Then we'll arrange our three-way call,’ I says. ‘I'll 
let you have that money,’ I says—‘that ten per cent you 
need to finish up with,’ I says. ‘Then you’ll turn round 
and give me my options.’”’ 

““Yes,’”’ said Jim, the foreman, watching him. 

“Now the first option,’ I says,’’ went on this Hixon, 
explaining, ‘‘‘will be for me to take my money that I 
loaned you back again—if I want to. And for that I got to 
have what security you’ve got—you’d do that anyhow. 
But more than that, I got to have your notes and your 
personal word, boys; your personal word, making this a 
debt of honor between you and me. That’s the first 
option,’ I says. 

‘And they’ll pay it, ’’said this Hixon, explaining, “‘if I 
choose that option—my money back. I know those boys; 
big honest-hearted fellows all of them. They pay their 
debts of honor man to man—always—some time, if it’s 
the last act of their lives. I’d rather have their word of 
honor than mortgages and notes—all the notes of all the 
bankers in the world. And this way,” he said, looking at 
Dan Phelan, ‘‘you see, I get both!” 

“Sure!” said Dan. 

“That’s for safety, you see,” said this Hixon. ‘‘Now 
then, the next step in this three-way call; the next option,”’ 
he went on explaining, ‘‘is I can have, of course, the right to 
take ten per cent of the stock of each one of these com- 
panies—figured 
down to bed rock at 

(Continued on 

Page 97) 


“11 Mark You Up First So We'll Always Know You and Then I'll Turn You Over to the Police! That's What I’ll Do to You!’’ 
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Hunkins’ proposition. .‘‘ What is the psychology of it?”’ 

I asked myself. Iam not much of a psychologist. 
“Until I went into the Army I hadn’t thought of the carking 
stuff since I left college, and I thought about it only 
enough there to get a ‘“‘Fair’”’ in the examination. In the 
Army I encountered busy flocks of psychologists, who were 
asking doughboys to work out problems like this: 

“Tf 5 x 2 is 87 put a cross.in the square that is super- 
imposed on the triangle that surrounds the smaller of six- 
teen circles, but if 2 x 5 is not 87 write another incorrect 
answer for the problem under the longest of these three 
words: black—white—green; and then state instantly 
whether the real reason why the chicken crosses the road 
is to get on the ‘other side or because the road cannot 
cross the chicken, and verify your statement by spelling 
a word that contains the first letter of your last name and 
the last letter of your first name, and has three labials and 
four dentals, which must not rime with mush, slush or 
flush.” 

That was psychology, they told us, and they made 
ratings of the soldiers on that basis, determining to their 
own card-indexed satisfaction whether the boys should be 
kept continuously on kitchen police or sent to join the 
general staff. They were earnest about it, but they had 
only put about half of us through these important tests 
when the war quit on them, thus leaving posterity without 
the important knowledge as to whether a couple of million 
Jim Smiths and Charley Browns used fifty seconds or 
five in writing ‘‘piffle’’ on the dotted line if 4 + 2=9, and 
the sun rises in the west, or putting six crosses over the 
prettiest letter in the alphabet provided the psychologists 
can hand Secretary Baker a ; 
stunt like this and get away 
with it. 

That interested me in psy- 
chology. There must be some- 
thing init. To besure, the man 
in my company who took half 
an hour to figure out whether 
9 — 9=0 when it is high tide on 
the coast of Labrador or 18 at 
the full of the moon in Kokomo 
got three citations and two 
medals for good work in 
killing Huns over in the 
Argonne, and brought 
in six prisoners one night 
single-handed because 
when he ran onto them 
as he was alone he made 
them think he had a 
squad of companions 
just round the corner, 
but the tests showed 
him to be slow-witted 
and the veriest dub of a 
soldier. 

The psychologists 
said it only proved ab- 
normality or atavism or 
an absonant quality or 
something like that. I 
didn’t quite get their 
explanation, but I am 
strong for psychology. 
It did give a lot of pro- 
fessors a good safe 
method of serving their 
country in the great 
crisis. 

“What is the psychology of 
Bill Hunkins’ amazing proposi- 
tion to me?” 

I approached that problem 
from a dozen different angles and 
found no solution. As I was in 
the midst of an elaborate hypo- 
thetical thesis I went to sleep, 
and next morning it occurred to 
me to talk the matter over with somebody 
who knows more about Hunkins than I do. 
Three persons presented themselves to me: 
Dad, Dowd and Steve Fox. I canvassed 
them thus: ‘“‘If I go to dad he’ll laugh at 
me and tell me to forget it. I don’t know 
Dowd well enough yet. Steve Fox isthe 
man.” I caught him at the office at two o’clock that 
afternoon. 

“Steve,” I said, “I’ve got a job.” 

“Politics or honest toil?” 

“Politics.” 


I STAYED awake a long time trying to puzzle out Bill 
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By SAMUEL G. BLY 


TLELVUS TRATED 


‘*As soon as this?: You’re a pronto person. What is it?” 


“Alderman.” 

“Alderman? What sort of an alderman?” 

“Regular, honest-to-Mike alderman, from the Second 
Ward. Bill Hunkins offered it to me last night.”’ 

Steve looked hard at me. I‘know Steve so well that his 
mental processes are familiar to me. He was debating 
this question: Is he drunk or crazy? 

‘Neither one,” I said. 

“Neither one? What the devil ag 

“T’m not drunk and I’m not crazy. It’s a fact.” 

When Steve is perplexed he chews a wad of paper. He 
tore a piece from the margin of a newspaper and chewed 
it vigorously. 

“Let me get this straight. Bill Hunkins offered to make 
you alderman from the Second Ward?” 

“ec Yes.’’ 

““Where?”’ 

“At his house.” 

“How did you get there?”’ 

“He wrote to me and asked me to come.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing much. He’s heard that I am talking of getting 
into politics, and he says I can learn more in the board in a 
year than anywhere else in six.” 

“That’s right. What else?” 

“Nothing. He says he’ll guarantee nomination and 


election if I’ll accept and wants an answer by Saturday.” 
“Didn’t he give you any reason?”’ 
“Nope; only that.” 
Steve chewed his paper and looked out of the window. 
“Well, I’ll be gol-darned!”’ he said finally. 


“Gentlemen of the Board,’ Fred Declaimed: “‘I am Now About to Relate an 
Instance That is Fraught With Great Importance to This Fair City of Ours” 


Augu; 


./ 
BY HENRY RAg 


I waited for further illumination. Steve ec, 
regularly, but sometimes he’ is a bit slow in } 
bench. When he is chewing paper in his mouths 
ing things over in his mind in the same vigor 
Presently he began: Be) 

“Bill Hunkins never does anything withor 
He doesn’t work on impulse. So, as I look atjj 
only two reasons for this thing: The first is 
thinks that perhaps you may get somewhere jj 
you are talking about—with your father’s mo} 
on—and wants to tie you up. Thesecond is | 
candidate from that ward who will be accept 
people who live there, and he has picked you’ 
has heard that you have political ideas and n 
not figuring that you will amount to anything ir} 
opposition at all, but planning on using you ty 
are respectable and have a good family name. 

“*T think the first reason is the real one, be| 
are plenty of others in the Second Ward he mii 
if respectability is all he is looking for. It isn 
has some returned-soldier stuff in his mind, an} 
how far the Talbot name goes in this city and | 
to get you into his camp at once. This alderm 
all he has for bait at present, so he’s dangled tl 
of your eyes. Did he say anything about futui| 
ment?” 

SENT Os 

“Just made the bald proposal? 

“Yes, but he did say there are various a) 
that can be talked over later.’ : 

“Just so. He’s too foxy to make promise 
doesn’t need to, for he has a strange habit of « 
word. It will be time enough to talk about the jj 
you have fallen for this first advance; or may) 
will be time—provided you do fall for it.” 

“Who said anything about falling for it?” | 

“T did. Come on up and see Tommy Dowd.” 

Dowd was in his office in the Occidental Buii 
ing to some young men in civilian clothes 

returned soldiers. Th: 
were too new, their a 
erect, and L 
brown to allow 
anything else.? 
the soldiers we} 


\4 


will chop the kt 


_ listen.” ‘a 
; “Go ahead.’ 


of that?” he at 
finished. 
Dowd asked me # 
tions, exactly like tl: 
had asked me, and } 
“Tt’s simple enough. | 
Hunkins is planning} 
monkey wrench inti 
chinery.”’ 
“But George hasn’! 
to do with your mi 
yet.” = | 
“T know it. However, int’ 
Hunkins is fooled to someeé 
stories brought in by nis 
human, you know, and 
what his men tell him toa aj 
subject to the clarifying processet! 
mind and experience. The 
iceable person in the world 


they say they find out. 
information to justify their 
and if they get none they mi 

they get little they increase it1 
importance. Hunkins thin 
further along than he is, a 
him up to his end of it.” 


nik so 
(Steve. 
lit,” I 
7_ 
n know 
vat,” 
seted. 
ii is 


? mpor- 


xin the ’ 

« government. The office is important 
men who fill it are not. What is your 

jke it or refuse it?” 


it.” 
te hasty. Let’s think this over a little. You 


rid soldiers for political purposes, both for the 

| city and for their own good. I told you some 
rking along those lines and asked you to come 

x meeting, which is to-morrow night. What have 

dl about that? Are you coming?” 

by 


iive can show you any practicality of operation 
$) progress are you inclined to join with us?” 
‘you'll let me.”’ 

ll let you. We need all the help we can get. 
‘assuming that we can give you tangible evi- 
tk already accomplished, and expectations that 
vou will work with us. I already set you down 
ic in the enterprise because Steve here tells me 
Tight, because I know your father, because 
ome ideas in consonance with mine, and be- 
jay, we need all the help we can get. You’ rein.’ 


ing the case, shall I tell you what I think you’d 


vou would.” 
, d take him up.” 
vistled. ‘Why?’ he asked. 
s\eral reasons: The first is that the experience 
flue to Talbot. The second is because the posi- 
lane news of it spread round, will identify him 
iis, and we need a man or two thus identified. 
«is because both his personal history and his 
lsive him respect outside of the joshing of his 
limates, who do not count—respect of the 
¢zens,I[ mean. The fourth is because the news- 
have to take it with some seriousness because 
ot name, as an evidence of an attempt to have 
les, unless Steve here gets facetious about it. 
1. because there isn’t a chance for a Pendergrast 
ere, and there will be no campaign that will 
jiing. The sixth is because in that position 
% be of great value to us in what we shall try 


a I cried. ‘You don’t think that I’d take 
d I double-cross Hunkins, do you?”’ 

ot, and I wouldn’t advise you to take it if I 
[ve any use for you whatsoever. What I mean 
4Hunkins is sincere—or playing a deeper game 
arent on the surface of this—he won’t demand 
. from you. He doesn’t need your vote in 
’s got that sewed up, with Tom Pender- 
12, SO pet that ey you might try to do 


pen and be of use to us and yourself. If he 
eper game than is apparent we want to 
and the easiest way we can find that out 
accept, provided you are earnest and smart 


72 the other day with an idea about utilizing - 
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cent f 
I Hadn’t Gone Once the Length of the Floor With Her 
Before I Realized That Dowd Was Right. She Could Dance 


enough to play our game. Possibly you are. 
so. I’ll take a chance.” 

“Direct-spoken citizen, this,’”’ I thought, and was about 
to give an opinion when Dowd continued. 

“T had no idea Brother Bill would weigh in this way, 
but he’s a clever gentleman—a clever gentleman. If it is 
part of a big game, and not an ordinary political maneuver 
to get a respectable candidate he’ll not obligate you at 
this time either, for that would tip his hand. Feel like 
taking a whirl at it?” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes I do, and then I don’t. 
There are a lot of angles to it that I haven’t figured out 
yet.” 

“Oh, well, you’ve got until Saturday to decide. Per- 
haps I can get a better line on it for you before then. [’ll 
try. Meantime, shall I see you to-morrow night?” 

“Yes, I’m coming.” 

Steve and I walked down the street together. ‘‘No 
hurry,’”’ said Steve. ‘‘Tommy will dig up the inside of it 
if anybody knows it besides Hunkins. He’s got a grape- 
vine into that outfit.” 

I thought of talking to dad about it that night, but 
didn’t. Next morning at breakfast I said as casually as I 
could, though my heart was beating a little faster: “‘ Dad, 
what would you think if I told you that I may run for 
that vacancy from our ward in the board of aldermen?” 

Dad stopped buttering his cakes and looked at me. 

“T’d think of sending you to a sanitarium.”’ But he 
smiled when he said it. 


Steve says 


Ix 


DID not see the News until after dad got away. He 

had a row with the editor over a grade crossing at the 
pump works and won’t allow the paper in the house or 
at the office. I sent for it after breakfast. The man 
brought a copy in and handed it to me, and an item 
jumped from the top of the second column on the first 
page and hit me a thundering whack. My eyes blinked, 
my face flamed, and my heart beat a tattoo as I read: 


CAPTAIN GEORGE TALBOT 
MAY ENTER POLITICS 
Son of Wealthy Manufacturer 
Mentioned for Alderman 


I didn’t read what followed. That was enough. Steve 
Fox, my friend, just to get a measly little piece of news in 
his paper, had betrayed me! It was incomprehensible. It 
was outrageous. It was damnable. It was everything else 
putrid and perfidious I could think of. I raged up and 
down the room. 

“Damn Steve Fox!” I shouted. ‘‘And damn every- 
thing and everybody else more than an inch high! One of 
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my best friends spills the beans for me this way. The man 
I trusted. I'll go down and punch him in the jaw. It’sa 
lie. I haven’t decided to run for alderman. Probably I 
won’t run, and he’s made a laughingstock of me and put 
me in foolish with everybody I know. I won’t run for 
alderman! I’ll quit the whole outfit and go back to the 
pump business. The idea of springing this on me when I 
told him in confidence what happened. In confidence! 
Pshaw, he’s just like the rest of his gang of reporters. 
Nothing sacred to them if they can get an item out of it. 
Ghouls, that’s what they are. Worst than that. They’re— 
they’re i 

Thad to quit, for I couldn’t think of anything worse than 
a ghoul. I rang up the News. Nobody there but an office 
boy, who told me fliply what I knew—that Fox wouldn’t 
be down until noon. I thought about calling the editor, 
at his house and protesting to him, but I didn’t. 

“Tl get Fox first,’’ I thought. ‘‘I’ll just walk in and 
pound the eternal upholstery out of him. I’1]l ——” 

Then the telephone rang. It was dad. 

“They tell me there’s a piece about your running for 
alderman in the News this morning, George.” 

“Yes, sir, but I didn’t 

“All right. Drop in and see me when you come down. 
Good-by.”’ 

Dad wasn’t so very ferocious. Still, dad thinks every- 
thing printed in the News is a fake, so that meant nothing. 
When he found there was some truth back of it—oh, boy! 
I shivered over that, and then it occurred to me to read the 
item and find out to just what depths of perfidy Steve 
Fox had plunged himself. I read it: 

“There was a story in circulation at the City Hall yes- 
terday that Captain George Talbot, son of John J. Talbot, 
president of the Talbot Pump and Engine Company, 
intends to enter politics, and will run for alderman from 
the Second Ward at the coming election to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Alderman Octavius K. Porter. 

“The story was that Boss William Hunkins has offered 
the nomination to Talbot, and that Talbot is considering 
it. Nominations will be made on Saturday. Neither 
Talbot nor Hunkins could be found last night. 

“Captain Talbot is twenty-nine years old. He was in 
the Army, saw active service in France and won a promo- 
tion at St.-Mihiel. He was in business with his father after 
he finished college, or until he went to war, and is a mem- 
ber of the Union, the University, the Country and the 
Weehawis Clubs.” 

I read it twice and did not cool down much during the 
readings. It was a scandal and a shame that Steve Fox 
should do a thing like that to me when the chances were 
ten to one against my taking the nomination. I shuddered 
to think of the reception I would get at the Union Club 
and at the Country Club. Then while I was shuddering 
the telephone rang again. Dowd called. 

“Hello, Talbot. Seen the News this morning?”’ 

“Yes. I’ve seen the News, and it’s a perfect damned 
outrage that Steve Fox should do a thing like that! Why— 
I haven’t—I—I never said—I’ll be kidded all over the 
place. It’s HY 

I sputtered like a wet fuse. 

“Cheer up!” advised Dowd. ‘“‘It isn’t as bad as you 
think. Come down here if you have time, and we’ll talk 
it over.” 

I ran out to the garage, took the runabout and broke 
every traffic regulation in my haste to get to the Occidental 
Building. When I got into Dowd’s office I found him 
placidly smoking a big cigar and reading the News. 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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free board and keep, Emily decided that the 

Bolshevist studio was quite the most amusing 
sanctuary she had discovered during the twenty wan 
dering years of her life. The 
morning after her final en- 
counter with her unworthy 
lover found her merry as a 
cricket, bustling about Rosa- 
monde’s den of higher thought 
in the act of appeasing a very 
human hunger. Sheresurrected 
bread, eggs and coffee from 
Comrade Niki’s neat kitchen, 
and when she had converted 
these into edible quantities and 
taken the result to the orange- 
colored table in the dining room 
she pulled up an orange- 
colored chair and fell to 
with a wholesome young 
appetite. 

She chuckled as she 
ate, and laughter helps 
the digestion. How like 
Rosamonde to have de- 
vised this eminently 
artificial amusement! 
What would Merlin say 
toit all? It was like giv- 
ing a spoiled child several 
pretty packages of dyna- 
mite to play with. Would 
poor charming Rosa 
manage to blow some- 
thing up? Emily, if the 
truth were told, didn’t 
much care that morning. 
She was weary unto death 
of looking for work and 
being discharged and 
looking again. After all 
she believed in Bolshev- 
ism quite as much as 
she believed in half the 
silly fads forced upon her 
in Aunt Carmen’s gilded environment. And here was 
freedom; freedom from the arrogance of self-appointed 
superiors whether in the Plainview palace or the Sixth 
Avenue kitchen-ware department. 

Emily thought of herself staying indefinitely among 
these queer fish from the backwaters of Washington 
Square. Orange furniture, pinkish curtains, orange souls, 
pinkish thoughts; neutral tinted walls lined with futuristic 
portraits of revolutionary leaders; a brotherhood and a 
sisterhood always round her like one big family whose 
common vice is that fatal drug of radicals, talk. Dreaming 
over a slice of toast and a good cup of coffee, Emily had a 
feeling that she had beaten the world at last. She pic- 
tured herself as living here, pleasantly drugged by strange 
combinations of colors and ideas. It would be an easy 
life. And after a while she would drift into spinsterhood. 

The studio door was pushed slowly open and someone 
entered without knocking. It was a tall raw-boned woman 
whose sallow cheeks suggested spinsterhood and the 
rumpled condition of whose short hair and long smock 
frock indicated that she had slept in both without any 
attempt to arrange them for the day. In herscrawny right 
hand she held a teacup, and so absorbed she seemed upon 
her errand that she never looked round to observe the girl 
at the orange table. Striding grimly ahead in her shape- 
less slippers she crossed the studio room and entered the 
kitchen. The clatter of tin boxes, the crumpling of paper 
bags, the rattle of knives indicated a visit and search. 
Emily smiled again and held her peace. 

Presently the gaunt specter of maidenhood came out of 
the kitchen, and now she held the teacup at a careful 
angle. In her lean right hand were two eggs and under her 
scrawny elbow half a loaf of bread. 

“You've forgotten the butter,” said Emily in the gen- 
tlest possible voice. 

Whereupon the gaunt one gave a smothered “Oh!” 
halted dead in her tracks and dropped an egg. 

“T’m sorry,” exclaimed Emily, coming to the rescue 
with aspoon. ‘I didn’t mean to scare you.” 

“T—I didn’t know ” The maiden lady was falter- 
ing, edging toward the door as though to save herself in 
precipitate flight. 

“T’m Mrs. Vallant’s cousin,” Emily explained. “I’m 
staying here now.” 

“You're one of the Comrades?” came an acrid challenge. 

“T’m not sure. But won’t you sit down?” 


(Qi: aside from its advantages as a paradise of 
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Fallen in Love With Me’’ 


“T’m Comrade Elsa,” said the interloper, and somehow 
the explanation seemed to ease her conscience as to the 
raw provisions she was carrying away on the communistic 
principle. 

“‘T’ve got some coffee made and I can boil you two eggs 
in less time than it takes to steal them,” suggested Emily 
in a warm, sympathetic tone. 

“T don’t understand your terms,’’snapped Comrade Elsa. 

“I’m sorry,”’ said Emily, although she didn’t look it. 

“You must be a capitalist.’’ This accusation was drip- 
ping with scorn. 

“Oh, thank you—I could kiss you for that! Nobody has 
called me that for weeks and weeks. How wealthy it 
makes me feel! But come on, I’ll divide my coffee with you 
and boil you an egg ie 

“No, thank you.”” Comrade Elsa was ever so stubborn 
about it. Nevertheless she pursed her lips and followed 
Emily into the dining room where she permitted coffee to 
be poured for her and a four-minute egg to be broken in a 
cup. The egg that remained from her looting she still re- 
tained on her side of the table. Emily had a suspicion that 
it was being reserved for Comrade Hattie who dwelt on the 
other side of the sealed door. 

““T’m an awful greenhorn,”’ confessed Emily, the while 
she watched Comrade Elsa’s struggles with a piece of toast, 
an event which required skill because several teeth were 
missing from Elsa’s upper set. 

“Yes.” Elsa gnawed pessimistically. 
learn.” 

“Of course I will, if I’m not too stupid.” 

‘We have a class for defective children at the Pilsen 
School,”’ Elsa assured her, and made a great noise with her 
coffee. 

“Are you connected with the Pilsen School?”’ 

“Tf you ever went there you’d know that.” 

“T suppose to free enlightened minds that question is as 
bad as asking who was president during the Civil War.’’ 

“The Civil War was a capitalist plot against the 
proletariat,’’ announced Elsa, and poured herself another 
cup of coffee. 

“Of course it was,” said Emily soothingly. Inwardly 
she was convulsed. ‘‘Would you forgive me for asking 
what you teach at the Pilsen School?” 

“T would,” grunted Comrade Elsa in a thin New Eng- 
land voice. 

“Well, what do you teach?” 


“But you'll 
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‘*Motherhood.” 

“Sweet spirits of turpentine!”’ Emily | 
tended to giggle, but her disturbing tr) 
through Rosamonde’s temple of reason. 

“Ts that necessary?’ 
as though Elsa were abit 
her cup. 

“‘T suppose not. But; 
to things that were ne 
of eur noble instituti' 
go out of business. Ty 
: children have you, 
k Elsa?” 

“What has that got | 
it?”” The Comrade s¢| 
down withabang. ~ 

“Oh, nothing—may,, 

“‘Nothing—less thay; 
The very processes of m| 
unfits the mother to} 
child. The mott* 
tional nature is | 
oped, herjudgmen; 
her vision narro\ 
childless individuc 
a superior altitud 
the child may be 
the light of synth 
sis.” i 
“Synthetic e| 
gasped Emily. | 

“I didn’t say} 
children!” snappe| 
found comrade. _ 
“Of course not. I sij 
altitude you speak of 
to teach the childre| 
wash above their wris| 
not to mark up the 
and not to play wit 
log and how to ;| 
prayers and how toi 
cereal without getting! 
the rug and how nc: 

. the soap when the 
bathed ——” 

“Tt teaches no such thing.”” Comrade Elsa 
began gathering unto herself the raw egg, the hi! 
the cup of ground coffee. ‘The children | 
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She Has 


School are not concerned with cereal food and— 
The last word was shot out like a deadly project 
“Well, what are they concerned with?” 
“The psychology of discontent.” 
“My word! I didn’t know you had to send 
school to learn discontent.”’ : 
“Quite to the contrary. Scientific discontt 
important in the growth of the coming race. | 
School is, you might say, a college of discanel 
the kindergarten classes to the post-gradua 
discontent in all its branches is taught. Othi 
revolution could never be.” 
“‘T suppose not,” agreed Emily rather weakl;) 
“You'll learn about us in time,’”’ Comrade } 
patronizingly assured her as she retreated towar 
“‘T think I’m beginning to get you already, 
Emily, and managed to maintain her calm. 
Emily had scarcely washed the dishes and sm 
hair to a most un-Bolshevik smoothness tha’ 
tapping at the door announced another visitor. | 
it was Professor Syle, and the look upon his aul} 
tenance assured her that he had called to see he} 
other. However, he betrayed a tendency to 
which was slightly out of key in the home of tri} 
‘‘Comrade Rosamonde promised to come 6) 
and finish arrangements for the soviet dinner ; 
night,”’ he began smoothly. = | 
“I seldom knew her to get up before noon,” ! 
Emily, who had an instinct to disagree with ¢ 
he said. | 
“You would be surprised what emancipatior! 
for her,” he smiled. ‘‘She is often down by eleve' 
“Even peace has its soldiers,’ said Emily. 
about half past ten.’” 
“Just time for a talk.” He settled himself eat 
self-made divan and motioned her to a place P 
Instead she pulled out another one of tho 
chairs. a 
‘About this dinner party you’re going to 
Carmen—Mrs. Shallope. What’s possesse 
She’s spent her happy girlhood shooting d 
classes in squads and platoons. What are you 
to amuse her?” 


be a very valuable convert,” he solemnly 
y. “And she is now on the brink of con- 
mrade Rosamonde warned me that we must 
turesque side of our cause in order to ——” 
for a word. 

She’s crazy about vaudeville.” 

aaking this soviet of soviets an occasion to 
this country Corporal Anna Fishkoff.”’ 

| Anna Fishkoff?’’ echoed Emily, herself not 
ttle vaudeville. 
, you’ve heard of her—she fought with the 
alion of Death, you remember.” 


a pause during which Comrade Walter re- 
yith the same eyes he had but last night 
syeousin. ‘‘Comrade Emily,” he began, “‘if 
xcome one of us it would be well for you to 
e preliminary instruction.” 

said I was going to become one of you?”’ she 


if course, you will —’ 
one of you just now,” she resumed, “and I 
dut.” 

¢ that?” 

hging to stir him to a frenzy just as she had 
¢mrade with the raw egg. However, looking 
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tured features and generally 
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jaeanor she concluded that he 
‘omewhat more difficult to 


«:alled herself. I suppose she’s 
ume somewhere out in the great 
y 
¢rade Elsa!” sighed the Profes- 
jot explain his sigh. : 
t you,” he added, flushing to a 
gerry, “it will be different. You 
ry my dear—in many ways 
u can exert a great power in 
, 
i regarded him as any- 
-man of theories this 
| have alarmed her. As it 
jer with ecstatic amuse- 
1 be immensely diverting 
ijsuperhuman, subnormal 
21g back and 
rehest. Then 
tnot without 
( ver Brown- 
1)|Emily was a 
a at heart. 
urreat weight 
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“I Beg Your Pardon,”’ 


He Sang Out as She Passed. 
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“Oh, nothing so ambitious as that. I’m here for the 
same reason that a lot of Comrades are here.” 

““What’s that?” 

“Free lunch,” said Emily. 

Comrade Walter studied her a long time. 
gradually paled back to its natural straw. 

“By Jove,” he murmured, ‘‘you are wonderful!” | 

“The college boys used to tell me that, too, nearly every 
night when Aunt Carmen was giving a party.” 

“Oh, yes,” he agreed in his abstracted tone. ‘‘ You are 
one of that family, aren’t you? Comrade Carmen,” he 
added in a more sprightly manner, “‘is a remarkable 
acquisition to our cause.” 

“Tsn’t she!’’ exclaimed Emily. 
world do you think her game is?”’ 

“The trouble with you capitalists is,’’ he explained, 
coming back to his pedantic style, ‘‘that you express every- 
thing in the terms of sport. You would think that the 
world revolution were a game of tennis.” 

““Isn’t it?”’ she asked, opening her eyes wide. She was 
now sure that Comrade Walter would be worth cultivating. 

““Wonderful!’”’ he whispered, and looked at her again 
long and feelingly. 
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The pause became embarrassing, because it was only 
while he was talking that she could think of something to 
say back. ‘‘Comrade,” he said at last in his best platform 
voice, ‘‘there is a phase in the process of our race develop- 
ment which I confess puzzles me.” 

“Don’t admit it in your lectures,” she warned him, 
“or you'll lose your job.” 

““Wonderful!”’ he exclaimed again, then: ‘‘The per- 
sonal quantity as opposed to the impersonal mass. We 
who are in the advance guard of progress have trained 
ourselves to think in large numbers, I confess, and to 
neglect the personal or—more strictly speaking—the 
human quantity. In arranging a program for the entire 
human race there is a danger of overlooking the relations, 
say, which exist between two actors in the great drama, 
aman and a woman.” 

“‘T suppose that means in plain United States that you 
are going to tell me the story of your life.” 

“The story of my life,’ he admitted modestly, ‘‘is the 
story of the human race.” 

“‘Of course. How stupid of me!’’ 

He had been cocking .one of his auburn eyes toward the 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar futurist portrait of Lenine, but 

abruptly he sighted 
iy his eyeglasses upon 
i Emily Ray. 
4 ““Y our cousin, Com- 
rade Rosamonde, is, I 
should say, a peculiar 
convert. Capitalistic 
luxury has so sur- 
rounded her that she 
is unable to view the 
world revolution in its 
true perspective.” 

“Have you guessed 
it?’’ She was begin- 
ning to consider Com- 
rade Walter a cleverer 
man.than she had at 
first thought. 

“She has done 
much noble work and 
will domore. But she 
has—due to her inex- 
perience in the great 
human drama—made 
a natural mistake. 
She has fallen in love 
with me.” 

“Of course,” said 
Emily, narrowing her 
eyes and taking in 
every detail of the 
man’s personality. 
“That would be nat- 
ural.” 

“But the circum- 
stances under which I 
work have made such 
an alliance impossi- 
ble. In the first place, 
the interference of 
her bourgeois hus- 
band ——” 

“Has she ever con- 
fessed her passion for 
you?”’ asked Emily 
Ray, drawing down 
her upper lip and fold- 
ing her hands. 

“Not directly, buta 
thousand indications 
have convinced me of 
her state of mind. 
How otherwise would 
she have quit her 
plutocratic home to 
takeup quarters here? 
How otherwise would 
she have followed me 
in my lectures among 
people who, I amsure, 
are physically repul- 
sive to one of her 
tender rearing?’’ 
“How otherwise?’ echoed 


Emily, still holding that 
look. 
“And my agony of mind— 


purely humanitarian — has 
been most aggravating, most 
injurious to my work. I 
could see in her a fine woman 
reared under a false system and turning 
to me as a beacon light in a new era.” 
Suddenly Comrade Walter snapped his 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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War Taxes 


RECENT statement by Secretary Glass shows that 

expenditures of the Government from the beginning 
of the war to June 30, 1919, were something more than 
thirty-two billion dollars, of which twenty-nine per cent 
was raised by taxes and the balance by borrowing. But 
not all the war taxes levied in the last fiscal year had been 
paid, so when the accounts are finally cast up it will 
probably be found that nearly one-third of the war cost 
was met by taxation. Probably that is the practicable 
limit, though at the beginning of the war a good many 
theorists saw no difficulty in raising half or more of the 
war costs by taxation. It.is doubtful that as much as one- 
third of the cost of a four-year struggle, with our scale 
of expenditure, could profitably be raised by taxation. 

The amount borrowed in the period was twenty-three 
billion dollars, but a considerable part of that was mere 
fiat—a book credit obtained by inflation of bank credits. 
A.C. Miller, of the Federal Reserve Board, has said that 
the amount of government paper carried by the banks in 
one way or another and representing inflation of credit 
might be as much as seven billion dollars. 

As it happens, seven billion dollars is about the amount 
of war taxes paid in the period reviewed by Secretary 
Glass—or a sum about equal to the probable inflation of 
credit. This inflation undoubtedly imposed a tax on con- 
sumption by raising the prices of commodities. The nation 
needed more credit than its savings amounted to and 
resorted to an overdraft that reacted adversely on cost of 
living—imposed a heavy tax on consumers, in short. It 
may plausibly be held that the amount of the overdraft, or 
of the inflation, is more important for the mass of the 
people than the proportion between the sums raised by 
taxation and by borrowing; in other words, that lower 
taxes and no inflation would, in the long run, have made 
the war actually less costly to the mass of the people. 
And it is most likely that decidedly higher taxes would, by 
the burden imposed on production, have made the war 
actually more costly to the mass of the people, 


Foreign Trade 


for four years we have been shipping Europe enormous 
quantities of our good steel, wheat, leather, bacon, 
copper, and so on, and getting back paper. That was a 
necessity of an abnormal situation; but we certainly do 
not want to go on indefinitely deluging the earth with good, 
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usable products of American farms, mines, mills, forests, 
and getting back paper. For one thing, if that went on 
indefinitely the farther it went the more dubious the paper 
would become. Normal, wholesome foreign trade is an 
exchange of goods for goods, not of goods for paper. 

Before the war, for example, we sold Germany raw 
cotton, copper, wheat, lard, automobiles, and got back 
potash, dyes, laces, embroideries, calfskins, musical in- 
struments, toys. That was wholesome, profitable foreign 
trade. We should like a balance in our favor—say, five or 
even ten per cent—but in the fiscal year just ended we 
shipped out American goods of the value of seven billion 
dollars and got back foreign goods valued at not much 
more than three billions—more than half our goods being 
exchanged for paper. 

Trade with Germany is beginning, and the discussion of 
it runs in the main to what we can sell Germany and 
what sort of paper Germany can give us for it. But finally, 
if we are to trade with Germany at all, it is not German 
paper that we must have but German goods—or goods of 
other countries that Germany trades with—so that our 
German credits are finally exchangeable for those goods. 

The net of it is that when we ship Europe a cargo of 
American goods we have simply been working for Europe. 
As the affair then stands we have been Europe’s hired man, 
growing wheat, smelting ores, felling timber, and so on, for 
her. As a permanent condition if we are going to work for 
Europe we want Europe to work for us and not merely 
credit us up with wages in an endless open account. 

The immediate thing in foreign trade is further credit to 
Europe—financing imports from America that she immedi- 
ately needs. But the sooner that phase ends, the better. 
We want to trade goods for goods. Seeing what Europe 
can sell us now is as much to the point as seeing what 
we can sell Europe. 


Reconstruction 


UR belief at this writing is that industrial recovery in 

Europe will come faster and easier than is generally 
expected; that while many people are sweating over 
comprehensive theories as to how it can be accomplished 
it will fairly accomplish itself. That will happen, we are 
confident, just about in proportion as government and 
politics let it alone; just about in proportion as the prac- 
tical men who have finally got to do the reorganizing are 
given a free hand—and of course in proportion as the 
people of Europe maintain orderly social conditions and 
settle down to work. 

The big facts are that something like forty million men 
formerly engaged directly or indirectly in destruction are 
now available for production, and that the necessary 
technical and managerial skill is there. 

In the last year before the war Germany bought from 
the United States a hundred and eighty million dollars of 
raw cotton and forty million dollars of copper—the two 
chief items in her American imports. She turned that raw 
material into finished products, sold them and paid for 
the material. It now seems likely that without any 
particular political action individual German manufac- 
turers will be able to buy cotton and copper by giving a 
first lien on the plant and output. Practically it would 
amount to their taking the raw material and manufactur- 
ing it for the account of the American creditor, retaining 
the manufacturing profit and the wages paid to the labor 
employed. In such ways as that, we believe, practical 
business men here and there will work out a basis on 
which even nominally bankrupt Germany will get the 
materials necessary to start production. Every step that 
production takes makes the next step easier. 

We shall be disappointed if while many people are still 
theorizing over wholesale schemes of reconstruction—with 
large elements of governmental and political action— 
recovery does not get well under way of itself. 


What Will Come of It? 


HE Federal Trade Commission points out in even 

greater detail than before that a handful of Chicagoans 
do an enormous business in food products. That business 
has been much investigated by the Government. Its 
growth, methods of operation and profits are of public 
record. No one, we believe, questions—as to the chief 
products in which it deals, at any rate—that it takes the 
raw article from the producer, carries it through the 
various stages of manufacture and distributes it in con- 
suming centers with remarkable efficiency; or that its 
direct profits amount to so small a toll on each unit that 
they cut no appreciable figure in anybody’s cost of living. 

But the packers are subject to a continuous indictment, 
the chief counts being that they are not only big, but huge, 
growing all the time, and that dealings of such extent give 
them a dangerous power over the nation’s food. 

Men who have a dangerous power are not likely to 
exercise it when somebody is watching them, and no men 
were ever more closely watched than these same packers 
are. But that safeguard is generally regarded as insuffi- 
cient. The popular remedy, expressed in several. bills 


before Congress, is to reduce their size by 
dispose of certain branches of their busines 
give the Government extensive and arbi 
over them; which would mean, in prac 
number of subordinates of the Department 0 
their special guardians. 

Congressmen think great good would resul 
arrangement. Packers think great harm yw 
from it. We incline to the opinion that the 
wrong; and that probably nobody’s live hog ar 
pork chop would be either dearer or cheaper } 
We suspect, in fine, that it would amouni 
gesture. 

The packers have become a problem. & C 
rejects socialism still finds something irrita 
spectacle of a handful of men doing so vast 
Some years ago the Standard Oil men occup 
analogous position. They were a problem, 
something had to be done. Something was dor 
the courts dissolved the oil combination, — 
everybody is satisfied with that solution—ine] 
notably, the oil men themselves. The big priv; 
packing houses are the most efficient piece of 
yet invented for handling the meat trade; 
sufficient reason it is likely they will go on. 


Joy Strikers 


| 

HE labor agitator who wants to ignore 
ignore duly chosen representatives of labi| 
step on the gas and let ’er go anyhow is hay} 
inning now. It is a phase of the deep and geni 
ance which events of the last five years hay 
men’s minds—reacting upon a sense of lalt 
position at present. It goes on the idea thi! 
afford to show its speed, irrespective of ee 


particular destination and of the rules of the1 
But no position was ever strong enough } 
thrift. Irresponsible, reckless striking is amere} 
of that much of labor’s strength. Joy striking) 
an obstacle to collective bargaining as any tli 
Bourbon employer can impose. There is ¢ 
more use in a collective bargain than in a ba 
other sort if it is not really binding on both 
use in dealing with chosen representatives of | 
do not represent. 
The best students of the situation now looko 
age of labor, or at least very full enrlorman 
a condition to be counted on for an indefin 
instead of that unemployment which a good 2 
thought they foresaw six months ago. So far 
to see there is nothing on the horizon to ; 
prophecy, with«the possible exception. of ext 
ference with production, demoralization of ih 
discouragement of enterprise through needless 


Counter: Revolution 


ADICALS have a Russian scarecrow 
counter-revolution—not much of a seai 
straw stuffing is visible through every re 
garments, and any child can see it has ne 
probably imposes on a good many gener 
whom counter-revolution means a restoratit 
able rule of the czars. 
But in fact counter-revolution hapa od 
1917, when all that was free, liberal and u 
the revolt against the czars was destroyed 
anny as odious as the old. Counter-revol 
since then. , 
This is brought to mind by an appeal ft 
artists and scientists. The Bolshevist scher 
the brains out of Russia entailed some ha 
experiences for individual possessors of I 
nation’s ability necessarily becomes a mo 
some personal affair for persons who have: 
Of the Russian names which two years 
outside world for genius or talent or pr 
thought or human aspirations, most are 0 
tombstone or signed to protests against the p 
revolutionary régime. ‘ 


Claim Filers 


S CLAIM filers the American people 
gress is still working on apparently | 

of claims growing out of the Civil War. T 
of this national proclivity is the mass of 
all but engulfed the Federal War Mineré 
mission. a 
Congress provided $8,500,000 to compe 
acting on government suggestion, had at 
duce manganese, pyrites, chrome or tun 
war. Hundreds of claims were filed undert 
by miners but by all those who could es 
nection with war minerals, including prom! 
companies and men who hired automobl 
mineral properties. 


I-ks of Antiquity 


esent generation is an age of 
4s. Wehave learned to navigate 

,see through the human body, converse with- 
; id reproduce accurately the voice and move- 
‘(fellow man. But in the case of many simple 
- oblems we appear to stand stock-still. Of all 
to life, food comes first, and yet in our great 
¢ millions of people are massed together, we still 
» ethods of distributing food that were already 
o(vhen Admiral Dewey steamed into the Harbor 


‘ ous matter for a responsible journalist to make 
ament as the foregoing unless he is sure of his 
ine is more contemptible than the writer who 
9 2 sensational rather than truthful. The repu- 
t( or author must be as careful of what he pro- 
{: merchant must be of what he sells. There 
n viduals of abnormal taste who have appetite 
s ties and discussions that excite the emotions 
a\fy their desire to question the integrity of all 
1, the worth of every accomplishment. But the 
niligent reader to-day wants the truth. 
ai times, however, when the defects of a system 
timber the merits that any examination of the 
t ad to harsh judgment. Such is the case with 
a4) marketing. The economists of all nations are 
ious attention to the subject, but are finding 
aha can be only half corrected by improving 
eiods of the producers and sellers. Much of the 
rinates with the consumer himself. 
ost of living that makes so much of our talk 
swages more or less farcical. The workman 
y 1 try to catch the wind with a net or hide the 
sieve as to try to force wages ahead of expenses 
it conditions. The dollar of twenty-five years 
ha bushel of wheat, while the dollar to-day will 
3 lf bushel. The fellow who received three dol- 
y 1en was better off than the man who gets six 
o, Three-fourths of the people in the United 
) +t produce anything at all to eat. It is this 
i) per cent of our population who must be made 
HL 5 they, the consumers, pay for every vegetable 
1 1e farm or in the markets, for every pound of 


t/,0ils on its way to the householder’s kitchen, 
yy banana, orange or apple that rots in the 
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hands of the dealer. Practically all prices are fixed to 
cover spoilage, and the ultimate buyer settles the bill. 

We have spent millions of dollars during the last decade 
for great terminals to handle passengers, but we have 
expended almost nothing to build terminals for handling 
food. In the city of New York it costs more to convey a 
pound of food from the railroad terminal or dock to the 
householder than it does to transport that same pound 
from Florida or Cleveland to the city. It is evident there- 
fore that the great opportunity to reduce food costs lies 
in the elimination of ancient and inefficient marketing 
methods. Evensuchsavings, when effected, willnot accrue 
to the consumer himself unless he exhibits a proper con- 
cern in safeguarding his interests. 

In Greater New York City the requirements call for 
products to feed seven million persons daily. More than 
ninety-five per cent of the food brought into this great 
metropolis is supplied by farms lying outside the boundaries 
of New York State. As a consequence it is plain that ma- 
terial relief for the present situation in New York and other 
large cities can come only from providing additional food— 
and freight-handling facilities. In New York, where the 
problem is most complex, it is estimated that the food- 
stuffs brought into that city each year have a total value 
of more than one billion dollars. If a ten per cent saving 
in food costs were to be effected by installing modern 
equipment and improving methods the citizens would 
benefit to the extent of one hundred million dollars annu- 
ally. To recover such a huge sum so easily appears almost 
incredible, but let us not forget that one-fourth of the 
perishables that arrive at the wholesale markets in New 
York City is hauled to the dump piles for no other reason 
than that it is unfit for human consumption. 

In a recent year the Board of Health in New York con- 
demned and destroyed nearly seven million pounds of 
fruit and three million pounds of vegetables. One-third of 
all the oranges that reach New York are of no value, and 
approximately one-fifth of all the eggs sent to our metrop- 
olis are broken or rotted before they reach the consumer. 
Is it any wonder that the retailer must charge high prices 
to cover the enormous costs resulting from improper han- 
dling? Adequate storage facilities would remedy the 
losses that now occur when the wholesale markets are 
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glutted. Wholesale merchants would not 
have to decide between breaking the price 
and dumping the oversupply in the ocean. 
It is impossible to go back to the days of 
our grandmothers, when most families produced the ma- 
jority of the food that they ate. Nor can we revert to the 
time when people lived in houses with cellars where there 
was plenty of space to store several months’ supply of 
vegetables, flourand meats. In those happy days of cows 
and chickens there was no need for the head of a family 
to grow gray with worry over the high cost of eatables. 

But at present, with our highly sensitive apartment 
habits and our cultivated city tastes, the average family 
is satisfied with factory-made foods, and the common run 
of housewives in our big towns would not know how to 
make jam or jelly, even if they found it possible to get a 
large enough pot into the kitchen without taking the door 
off the hinges. Father would not know how to kill and 
cure a hog, even if he had one, and mother would retire in 
confusion if asked to try out the lard. Instead of a three 
months’ supply of food the city flat dweller now is lucky 
if he has enough on hand to last three days. All of which 
is a fact, not merely a criticism. 

In nearly all our large cities food supplies to-day are han- 
dled by at least three agencies after they reach the pier or 
terminal before they are in the hands of the consumer. 
Even if we could improve conditions by selling the food at 
the first landing point it would be impossible to follow 
such a plan at present, because of insufficient space at such 
terminals to accommodate buyers, goods and trucks. It 
often occurs that whole carloads of perishables are spoiled 
through limited facilities to handle these supplies quickly. 

As to what such conditions do to prices, let us again 
refer to New York. Taking at random a number of food 
products, the following figures disclose the percentage in- 
crease in the price paid by the consumer over the cost to 
produce and bring these commodities to the initial terminal 
in New York City: Beans, 106 per cent; celery, 150; cab- 
bage, 100; lettuce, 87; apples—Baldwin, 116; bananas— 
dozen, 135; ham—pound, 45; beef—average, 50; cod, 
180; tea, 111; macaroni, 50; rice, 100; bread, 23; pork 
and beans—canned, 35; and corn—canned, 81. In every 
case these increases represent the profits exacted by the 
commission merchants, jobbers and retailers, plus the costs 
incurred in distributing the food in the city to the con- 
sumers. It should be noted that in some cases the han- 
dling and selling of food in the city costs the ultimate 
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purchaser more than does the labor involved in producing 
and transporting the supplies to town. One authority esti- 
mates that on an average more than half of each dollar 
that is expended for things to eat is consumed in dealers’ 
profits and cost of distribution. 

In practically all cities there are near-by districts that 
produce quantities of foodstuffs. In nearly every case it 
will be found that many merchants in the small suburban 
towns appear to find it necessary to purchase their vege- 
tables and other supplies from city wholesalers who have 
bought goods that came directly through the towns to 
which they were again reshipped. In no way can anyone 
figure out an advantage to be derived from carrying sup- 
plies past a market and subsequently conveying them back 
again. If the middleman must figure in every deal, surely 
some way can be devised whereby he can cut out this need- 
less waste of time and money; and perhaps he might go 
even further and let the consumer share in the saving that 
results. 

But no complaint is worth much unless the critic sug- 
gests practical ways for possible improvement. Market 
conditions, as stated before, will not be bettered until there 
is an awakening on the part of consumers, who have it in 
their power to correct the evils when and where they choose. 
One of the fundamentals of good marketing is standardiza- 
tion. When the producer establishes a reputation for qual- 
ity and reliability he gains the confidence of his customers 
and directly benefits thereby. It is because of careful 
grading and packing that apples from Oregon and Wash- 
ington are able to compete successfully in Eastern markets 
with fruit raised in the immediate vicinity. When a dealer 
purchases Northwestern apples he knows from experience 
that one box is a duplicate of another and that fruit bought 
this year will be identical with that of the same grade 
bought last year. Think what an asset such a reputation 
is to the producer! 

As an example of the importance of food standardization 
it is only necessary to recite the experience of grape growers 
in a famous district of a Middle West state. In this well- 
known region a smart salesman visited the owners of the 
vineyards and suggested that they buy his new-style bas- 
kets with raised bottoms, which made it possible for the 
producer to ship several hundred more baskets from the 
same vineyard than had been shipped heretofore. This 
meant more profit for the growers, as grapes are sold by 
the basket, and before long the manufacturing concern 
that had devised the improved container had monopolized 
the basket business of the district. 

Other manufacturers soon discovered the fraud and 
offered a basket that looked as large but held still less than 
the container that had captured the business. This game 
of cheating went merrily on until the consumer practically 
was buying a wooden basket with a few grapes for trim- 
ming. But trickery always comes back to its master, and 
before long the dealers noticed the decline in sales and 
refused to buy grapes from the district in question except 
at a substantial discount. The result was that trade was 
so curtailed that in one year thousands of pounds of grapes 
from this particular region spoiled for lack of a purchaser. 

The final outcome was national legislation prescribing a 
uniform basket for grapes in all states, so that to-day when 
the consumer buys this fruit in any market in the country 
he gets it in a basket that is in every way of uniform size. 
The lessons of the story lie in the knowledge that cheating 
eventually exacts full payment; and that finally it is the 
dissatisfied customer who dictates the business method 
that shall be employed. Bad methods can only hold sway 
so long as the householder is willing to countenance them. 
When the consumer refuses to continue his purchases the 
producing interests make hot haste to remedy the trouble 
and again procure a seat in the hall of good repute. 

Three-fourths of the food produced in the United States 
is raised and harvested during the same three months of 
the year. Enormous losses would result if the thousands 
of farmers throughout the country were to try to unload 
these products on consumers at one and the same time. 
First, it is necessary that there be mobilization of the pro- 
ducers so that commodities may be assembled in units suf- 
ficient to justify careful arrangements for shipping in car- 
load lots and for icing and ventilation. One of the greatest 
advances in food distribution has come from the establish- 
ment of government as well as private reporting services, 
advising producers, dealers and consumers of prevailing 
market conditions. The information thus imparted pre- 
vents the farmer from shipping a quantity of potatoes or 
other product to a market that is already glutted. It also 
enables the large purchaser, such as a company operating a 
chain of stores, to buy intelligently and to fix prices in 
accordance with thesupplies available. Even the individual 
consumer, by observing these market reports as published in 
the daily papers, can often save money by anticipating an 
increase in food supplies. All of which tends to save food 
and thereby increases the nation’s wealth and the citizen’s 
prosperity. 
| However, the chief thought in the mind of the reader 
is “‘ How is it possible to eliminate part of the difference in 
price between what is paid the producer and the cost of the 
things to the consumer?’’ 
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The merchants who are operating cash-and-carry stores 
are trying to provide a remedy and are meeting with much 
success. This system cuts out the delivery charges and 
removes the service fee heretofore collected by the dealer 
to cover the cost of bookkeeping and bad accounts. The 
parcel-post marketing system also has large possibilities, 
but it has not been the success that was expected, because 
consumers have not found it possible to depend wholly 
upon mail orders bringing goods of satisfactory quantity 
and quality. When all producers finally adopt the plan of 
standardizing and guaranteeing the food products they 
ship, parcel-post marketing will go forward by leaps and 
bounds. : 

More parcels of eggs than of any other product pass 
through the mails. In order to test the efficiency of this 
method of distribution officials in the United States 
Department of Agriculture conducted an experiment em- 
bodying the shipment of four hundred and sixty-six pack- 
ages of eggs. The total lot comprised nine thousand one 
hundred and thirty-one eggs in parcels of one dozen to ten 
dozen each. The number of eggs broken was three hundred 
and twenty-seven, or less than 3.6 per cent of the whole 
number. But of these, 118 were still usable. If ninety-one 
eggs broken in parcels known to have received violent 
usage be eliminated the breakage resulting in total loss 
is less than 1.8 per cent. By educating postal employees 
to observe instructions carefully this transportation loss 
could be further reduced to a negligible minimum. 

Shippers are also often at fault through their failure to 
observe a few common-sense rules. First, only nonfertile 
eggs should be produced for market; second, eggs should 
be gathered once or twice daily and be kept in a cool well- 
ventilated place prior to shipment; third, eggs should 
never be washed before packing, as washing removes the 
natural mucilaginous coating of the egg and opens the 
pores of the shell; fourth, all eggs should be candled— 
that is, tested by passing light through them so as to re- 
veal the condition of the contents. To make this latter 
test it is only necessary to have a small hand lamp, a 
pasteboard box large enough to be placed over the lamp, 
and a dark room. A hole should be cut in the box on a 
level with the flame of the lamp and each egg is held 
against the hole when observation is made. 

That the parcel post offers one solution for the high- 
cost-of-living problem no one need doubt. The annual 
production of eggs and poultry in the United States has a 
value of more than $750,000,000. At the present time in 
the handling of eggs by other means than parcel post there 
is a loss of eight per cent of the eggs marketed. This indi- 
cates that mail methods would save rather than add to 
breakage. Discriminating consumers, especially city 
clubs, hotels and restaurants, will eventually awaken to 
the opportunities of the parcel post; and individuals 
dwelling in cities will some day see the advantage of form- 
ing a connection with an egg producer who will furnish a 
product of guaranteed quality at a reasonable price. What 
has been said about eggs is equally true in the case of but- 
ter, sausage, poultry and many vegetables. The greater 


the value per pound of the product the more favorable is. 


the chance to market the goods direct by parcel post and 
effect a saving for the consumer. 

The distribution of milk is also a subject worthy of 
serious attention. An examination shows that nearly one- 
third of the price paid by the consumer is advanced to 
cover delivery charges. It often occurs that in a large city 
no fewer than a dozen milkmen travel along a single 
block, each one covering the same ground traversed by all 
the others. Supposing we were to adopt such a plan for 
the delivery of mail, does anyone doubt that the cost 
would materially increase? Theoretically the delivery of 
milk should be made by having each dealer cover an 
entire series of blocks. 

Practically such a plan would be difficult to inaugurate 
because of the decided preferences of consumers, who gen- 
erally resist any effort by city, state or nation to dictate in 
matters of personal privilege, even if the proposed plan is 
designed solely to benefit the individual himself.” Only a 
vigorous campaign of education by labor and fraternal 
organizations, by Federal and municipal authorities and 
by newspapers and magazines will ever succeed in bringing 
the consumer to a frame of mind where he will accept any 
plan that seemingly limits his independence, even if it 
does at the same time lower his expenses. The organiza- 
tion of codperative societies managed by the citizens 
themselves and designed to effect economies through the 
wholesale purchase of necessities is one way out of the 
trouble and may prove to be a method that will rapidly. 
increase in popularity. 

It is interesting to study the market program proposed 
for New York City by Jonathan Day, Commissioner of 
Public Markets. His scheme is designed to eliminate all 
tolls in the marketing of food except those that are paid to 
people who render essential service. The plan contem- 
plates the erection of large terminals near the centers of 
population so that freight cars or ships may be brought 
directly to one of these selected points for unloading. 
Then there are to be railroad yards with storage tracks and 
driveways leading to them, elevators and conveyances for 


operation with producers, and a division to eo, 
consumers. It is further suggested that some 
kets shall cover areas of twenty-five to thirty | 
does not appear to be such a large order when}. 
that upward of sixteen hundred carloads cf 
arrive in New York City daily. , 

Let us not underestimate the importance) 
modern markets in all our towns and cities, Ly 
recognize the close relationship of high costs ti 
marketing methods. There is a limit to tt} 
which wages can climb and we are unwise to x 
more pay for our daily labor is the only par. 
day’s social ills. We have been years in ere; 
desirable condition and it is foolish to suppose: 
restore a healthy situation in a week or a m4 
not a case of accumulating more food inform 
using the knowledge we now possess. 
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The Question of Cost, 


¥F ALL the handicaps that retard business \¢ 

is more serious than the ignorance of miy 

in the matter. of production costs. The Fe; 
Commission reports that in the United Stai; 
per cent of our industrial establishments kr) 
actually costs them to manufacture their proi 
per cent simply estimate their costs and fifty Di 
no method whatever of finding out what thei) 
charges really are. This condition is largely re 
a national situation where more than one-t} 
300,000 manufacturing companies did not en 
cent on the billions of capital invested in the | 
One of our leading authorities on shop eff« 
tends that with correct equipment and propein 
the average workman will do at least three tir‘ 
as he now does, and can continue to do this g: 
month after month. One large automobile mi 
called on science to modernize his methods, wi! 
that certain of his costs were reduced two-i 
the same product and the same equipment and} 
the intense application of brains to business | 
the present situation of decreasing profits and 5 


Cuba as a Source of Mine 


URPRISED by the extensive developni 
minerals during the war, Cuba is prepai 
orderly study of its resources by establishing § 
survey of its own. It is being modeled after: 
States Geological Survey. | 
In 1913 the island produced 1,582,431 tons[ 
Lack of tonnage made it impossible to maint 
of production during the war. In 1918 Cub! 
92,000 tons of manganese and 10,000 tons c' 
in addition to considerable quantities of coppi 


The Honor of the F 


A Correction 


N JANUARY 19, 1918, THE SATURDA’ 
Post published an article by Miss Kathi 
entitled The Honor of the Force. In this ¢) 
Mayo related the story of a fight between State 
as she described it, ‘‘a band of men’? intre] 
certain house in Florence, Jefferson County, Pe! 
The version of the incident given to Miss May) 
one present at the time was that during the fi 
who had appeared on the scene refused to coun! 
intrenched in. the house to surrender and 80 |} 
further shedding of blood. > | 
At the close of the struggle the house was dy 
the State Police, and its owners subsequently lt! 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin Cou! 
the state to recover damages for its destructi( 
advised by the attorneys who conducted this s! 
evidence taken at the trial in this particular d| 
out the version of the affair as related to and by I 
that, on the contrary, there was but one occu 
building during the course of the struggle, @ 
priest did not refuse to advise him to surren¢ 
counseled him to yield to the officers. 
Miss Mayo, in her recently published b 
ard Bearers, in which The Honor of the F 
has omitted the incident, and in this state 
we wish to do the same thing so far as ] 
EVENING Post is concerned, and to add thé 
upon the Catholic Church or its priests W 
either the author or THE SATURDAY EVEN 
that they are, therefore, taking this oppt 
recting any mistaken impression that m 
created by the regrettable reference to ' 
question. ‘ 
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‘fine is the proud occupation 
| Of founding this stately creation. 

\ny old people can work on the steeple 
"But me for the solid foundation!” 
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The 


Corner-Stone | 


You cannot build health without a good appetite and good digestion. To be sure 
of these you should eat good soup every day. All food authorities agree on this. 


The trouble with many people is, they eat too much of foods which the system 
does not require, and too little of what it really needs. They are over-fed but under 
nourished. 


Good soup nourishes. And it creates a natural appetite for other wholesome 
food. You realize this benefit especially with 


~ Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It strengthens the weak digestion. It supplies needed body- 
building elements. 


It will probably make you want less meat. But what you eat 
will be easier digested, more nourishing. 


It is easy to prepare with no more heat nor labor than in 
| making a cup of tea. 
| Order an ample supply and have it on hand. 


Try Campbell’s New Vegetable-Beef Soup 


It combines a variety of choice vegetables with selected beef and rich 
invigorating stock. A particularly hearty and substantial dish. Almost a meal. 


21 kinds 12c a can 
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Once More They Made Canoes and, Starting Below the Dalles of the Columbia, They Made Astoria Post 


W: WERE seven and we were lost. Scene showing embarkatio). 
Round us on either side of the yi Th R rail £ O Fe and Crooks. Brigade starts nor 
Arctic Circle swept the widest and @ e)) @i OD re oF open,”’ showing banks of rive 


wildest wilderness there is to-day on the crews bending in the tracking 
North American Continent. We had been : ing over the setting poles, 
nine days dragging our boats up the Rat River to Hy Zaz 


Jay their oars—everything bent. Buckskin,i 
the summit of the Rockies and had launched again LOW JE mm @rsom Lil 6) ugln long hair. ‘‘Pretty open” of river aga, 
on a little stream purporting to flow into the wild turkey, deer, buffalo, bears, antep 
Yukon some five hundred miles away—we were so ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER camels and other animals indigenous to I; 
tired and wet and cold that we did not care where Party attacked by Indian savages. Nig 


it went. Home and mother were far away and it seemed fit of spleen he hired out to Lisa’s rival and competitor, of Indian savages. Dorion shown, bottle in hii: 
unlikely we would see either again; but nobody cared. William Price Hunt, of the Pacific Fur Company. The empty. Clenches teeth. Cut-in states that thk 

And then all at once one day as we were sliding along latter, as perhaps may be known, was an institution run Crooks party will never be overtaken by anybcy 
down the mountain river we looked up and saw fastened by Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New York City, who had Show now a “‘still’’ of Lisa with cruel smi. 
to a tree a slab with letters on it which naively announced, sent Hunt, Ramsay Crooks and others overland with a showing date of April, 1811. Scene of Lisa) 
“Road to McPherson.” It was, I presume, the most cargo of supplies for his fur-trading post, Astoria, situated morning paper. ‘“‘Curses! He drinka my whk 
useless and unused guide post in the world. It is doubtful just over the hill a couple of thousand miles at the mouth paya my bill! He’s gone with my compet’ 
if anyone has seen it in the six years since we were there of the Columbia River. Hunt and Crooks did not know Dorion, I catcha you! You are two hundrea 
or if anyone had seen it in the six years preceding our visit. the Missouri River and Dorion did, so they hired him at mile ahead up the riv’ and you been gone twi 
Fort McPherson on the Mackenzie was a hundred and _ almost any price he liked; and in March of 1811 they were four day ahead. But I catcha you! Me,1I i 


fifty miles behind us, the Yukon an unknown distance on their way up the river. Then ensued the greatest boat Lisa, the most boss trader on the Missour’!”” 


ahead, and there was not a footmark or oar mark on the race ever known in America. “Pretty open,’ again showing Missouri | 
watery road. Yet, there the signboard stood, jaunty and In order to make this comprehensible in terms of to-day, Hollywood, California. Business again of Lis¢ 
self-assured, leaning against the Arctic Circle and ap- we ought by rights to stage a scenario of the events. Los _ liquor bill. He smiles—very cruelly. Populai| 
parently quite content with its function in life. Angeles at her wildest and bloodiest never produced a_ gives cheers to Lisa and his crew as he starts fi 


We could not call that lost signboard of the Far North more stirring five-reel film. It is an out-of-door picture, race up the river. He has one keel boat. E 
more casual than a certain other signboard which existed full of life and action, full of blood and risk and danger, even more bent than Hunt’s at the oars, poles! 
in our own country a generation ago. It stood—a narrow full of quaint costumes; full also of fate and history— _ ing lines. Great speed is indicated. Cut-in sly 
board on a little stake perhaps two or three feet in height— though as to these latter we shall say but little. king’s ransom is at stake. Table of distances 
in the middle of the prairie, forty-one miles west of the Suppose the lights are down and that the lady in front cut-in. To the mouth of the Big Horn twit 
Missouri River. Its top barely showed above the heads of of you has been persuaded to take down her topsails and miles; to the mouth of the Yellowstone seve! 
the grasses, bending and rolling in the sheenful and shim- that the screen has given you the name of the concern  dred.and sixty miles; to the mouth of the Niobi 
mering sea of the prairie, whose waves continually pass_ releasing the fillum; and suppose that you have seen the hundred miles. Best day’s travel by Lisa s’ 
and yet never are past—such a prairie sea as you cannot portrait name of the director in large capitals; also a miles, breaking all records. Average per day) 
find anywhere in the United States to-day. It was not photograph of the weekly check drawn by the lead actor; also breaking all records—eighteen miles. 
very much of a signboard. Perhaps the lettering was not also photograph of the check given to Mr. McAdoo for his 


too perfect. The legend was very simple. It said, “‘Road legal services; and suppose that you have seen the adver- A Shooting Affray Threatens 
to Oregon.” There was no Oregon and there was noroad;_tisement, ‘‘ Use Bingley’s Chewing Gum—It Sticks Tight- 

but that was what was lettered on the board. est to the Seat,’’ and all these other and usual intellectual Ques showing bill, ‘‘Pierre Dorion to MI! 

preliminaries. Next come the names of the actors—for debtor, eighteen bottles O P at ten dollarsf 

The Quart That Thwarts—in Five Reels instance, Mr. James Hardesty as Dorion, the good bad_ dred and eighty Dollars.’”’ Action shows that tlt 

; man who did not pay his liquor bill; then traders, In- trouble when Lisa catches up with Dorion. Cr 

‘Pt the point in the prairie occupied by that artless dians, villagers and others. pictures of two Englishmen—naturalists—Bré) 

index there flowed a flood of humanity whose issue and We now run a still picture captioned “J. J. Astor Look- Brackenridge, who undertake to act as peacel! 


whose deeds have altered the history of the world. There ing West.’ Follow the “stills” of W. P. Hunt and Ramsay fail. Scenes in Indian villages, showing ee. 
under a kindly and unclouded sky, surrounded by the Crooks, agents of Mr. Astor, also looking West. “Still” of ages. Great excitement prevails when Hunt 4 
sweet and unbroken green of the grasses, the dust wallow Manuel Lisa, Spanish villain, dark, with cruel smile. above the mouth of the Niobrara, see appro! 
of a prairie hen at its foot, lay the beginning of the longest,, Deep handkerchief round his neck to show how cruel he is. solitary keel boat of Manuel Lisa. Manuel Li 
the wildest, the most remarkable and the most eventful Cut-in says that Lisa is of the Missouri Fur Company, the great boat race! It is obvious that the two? 
highway of any region or any period of the world. hated rival of Mr. Astor of the Pacific Fur Company. about to clash. The film states, “This i ae 

It is curious how great things sometimes happen by Now show “pretty open” of Wild West, taken in out-. continued at this theater next Wednesday. Us! 
reason of little things. A quart of whisky lay at the bot- skirts of Hollywood, California, displaying St. Louis in Chewing Gum—It Sticks the Tightest.”” oA 
tom of the Oregon trail. It was a quart that cost ten dol- early days. Full company in wharf scene at St. Louis out to the music of picture of Mr. McAdoo’s sa 


lars. Six months from now ten dollars will seem plumb docks. Dorion shown, bottle in hand. Teeth clenched. I would not seem irreverent, yet not mor 
reasonable for a quart of almost any kind of whisky. But Looks at bottle—which is empty. Cut-in shows picture of appear unfaithful to facts; and indeed a seer 
to Pierre Dorion, squaw man, interpreter and guide for bottle captioned “TEN DOLLARS.” Dorion again; great boat race up the Missouri would work 0 
Manuel Lisa in 1811, the price seemed robbery and he so “I will have revenge.” Change to Manuel Lisa, looking tically the above form. Moreover, tho 


declared himself, announcing that he was off of Lisa, as_ very cruel; ‘I will have me money.” Dorion again; Trail ultimately ran from Independence acr 
they say to-day in St. Louis. One thing leading toanother, “It was you who made this fowl charge.” Lisa again; the Oregon Trail left its first mark upon 
he quit his job with Lisa and, remaining at St. Louis, refused ‘Yes, I done it. And I will collect it, though I follow yuh Arikara villages, thirteen hundred and twenty 
to go north with the fur brigade. Worse than that, ina across the Range.” (Continued on Page 34) 
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Missouri meets 


QHOW me,” said Missouri to Ohio, 
“‘two finer states than we and I’Il 
give up smoking this good friend of 
mine—the Ow! Cigar. Haveone! Light 
up, then let me thank you for your 
tires—known and used in every county 
in Missouri. And for your cash regis- 
‘ters which help my city merchants.”’ 
_ Ohio made reply, through cheerful 
haze of mellow smoke: — 
__ Missouri, the Buckeye State owes 
much to you. Missouri shoes are 
‘known to me for their good looks 
and sturdy wear, and they say you 


and greets Ohio 


lead the nation in poultry products. 
I admire your growth in manufactur- 
ing. And your past, though great, is 
vastly over-shadowed by the bright- 
ness of your future. Friends let us 


always be.”’ 
ec @ & 

Of course, Missouri and Ohio are only two 
of the 48 states that swear by the depend- 
able goodness of Owl and White Owl. For 
the popularity of these two cigars is nation- 
wide. And their sale grows greater every 
day, thanks to their dependable fragrance 
—a fragrance guaranteed by the nearly 
$3,000,000 Owl leaf reserve and all the great 
resources of the General Cigar Co., Inc. 


| DEALERS: 


If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
par Co, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


OWL 7c 
3 for 20c 


white OWL 
8c—2 for 5c 
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i (Continued from Page 32) 
above St. Louis; and the basis of it was the great boat 
race, just as has been stated—and the whisky bill was the 
basis of the boat race. 

When Lisa overtook Hunt and Crooks he resumed his 
old quarrel with Dorion over the unpaid bill. McLellan, 
another partner of Hunt and Crooks in the Astor enter- 
prise, threatened to shoot Lisa. Hunt took sides with 
Dorion, whom he had hired as his own guide in Lisa’s 
territory, and Hunt and Lisa at one time also were about 
to shoot it out. At last the two Englishmen, Bradbury 
and Brackenridge, patched up the affair. The two parties 
traveled on upstream together until they reached the 
Arikara villages. 

Hunt and Crooks had started out for Astoria over the 
only way known to the 'Pacific—the Lewis and Clark trail 
up the Missouri. But now word came down that the 
Blackfeet were very bad on ahead—perhaps Lisa exagger- 
ated all these reports to his own profit, for he did not want 
these competitors of his trading round among these In- 
dians and in his country. To Hunt and Crooks it did not 
look very safe to go on ahead with all the heavy cargo 
they had. The long list of murders and robberies by the 
Blackfeet of which they now began to hear made them 
dread the Upper Missouri. They resolved to abandon 
the Missouri River and try to get across overland with 
pack horses. 

Lisa said if they would trade their boats in for horses he 
would get them horses among the Mandans farther up the 
river. After some delay Hunt and Lisa got together eighty- 
two horses in all, of which seventy-six carried packs. 
Hunt’s party numbered sixty-four persons, including 
Dorion, his wife and two children. They did not know 
where they were going or how long it would take or how 
many miles the trail might be or what they might meet 
between. They had nothing to make them believe that 
they could get across the Rockies 
except the general feeling that 
somewhere south of the Lewis 
and Clark crossing there must be 
another pass over the great con- 
tinental divide. There was no 
trail across. 

History does not record that 
Dorion ever paid his whisky bill. 
He was killed on the Boisé River 
in the winter of 1814, among the 
last of the sixty-five victims of 
the ill-fated Astoria enterprise. 
His squaw and her two children 
wintered alone and their known 
history ends the next spring at 
Walla Walla, where the plucky 
woman had managed to arrive. 


Into the Unknown 


UT certainly on July 18, 1811, 

the overland Astorian party 
pulled out with its caravan from 
the Arikara villages, bound for 
Oregon. There was no geography. 
They had no map. All the great 
country beyond them was totally 
unknown. The Great Salt Lake 
had not been discovered. The 
South Pass was unknown and was 
to remain unknown for many 
years. They had no guide, for 
Dorion. was lost when he got 
west of the Missouri River. There 
was an Edward Rose who went 
along part way as interpreter 
among the Crows, but he did not 
gofar. Practically all that these 
men could rely upon was their 
chance meeting with the Indian 
tribes on their way across. If 
these were hostile they must be 
fought; if they were friendly 
they might know the trail over 
the next range of mountains or to 
the next waterway. 

This wild caravan—only two 
or three mounted of the entire 
party—pushed southwestward 
out of Dakota, as we now name it, 
and across what to-day would be 
the southeastern corner of Mon- 
tana. Among the Cheyennes they 
got thirty-six horses more. They 
got through the Crow nation 
safely and passed beyond the 
upper edge of the Black Hills, 
as we now call thatrange. Before 
them next lay the long range of 
the Big Horns, of which they 
knew nothing at all; but some 
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Crow Indians showed them the way to the top and some 
Shoshone Indians showed them the way down the west 
side. The route they took*is used as a highway to-day 
and was an Indian highway generations before these 
whites ever saw it. 

Perhaps under Indian guidance, though the journals 
tell us but little as to that, Hunt and Crooks got on the 
Wind River and followed it up for almost a hundred miles 
into the Rockies. On September fifteenth, at which time 
the snows must have been showing on the higher crests of 
the Grand Tetons north of them, they faced the Wind 
River range and plunged into it without guide or counsel 
so far as we know, though some Indian may have pointed 
out the general route. They broke through this range at 
or near what later was known as the Union Pass in a 
country well known to the elk hunters of to-day who go in 
below Jackson’s Hole, south of Yellowstone Park. They 
must have made a very good crossing, because on Sep- 
tember sixteenth they had made it to the head of the valley 
of the Green River on the other side of the divide. They 
found buffalo here and rested and fed up the party. 

The more we learn of early Western geography and his- 
tory, the more extraordinary this stage of the march must 
seem. It had been made simply, easily and without loss. 
They were now on Pacific waters and not very far from the 
Snake River. But how did they know that the Snake 
River ran to the Columbia? On this point I myself was 
never clear from any readings I could make. True, two 
years before that time Andrew Henry had established his 
post, Fort Henry, on the Henry fork of the Snake; and 
with Hunt there were three trappers—Rezner, Robinson 
and Hoback—who had been there and who could tell Hunt 
what that fort was if they saw it. But how did Henry 
know that his river ran into the Columbia, even though 
Lewis and Clark had found that river a thousand miles 
farther on? At least there is no recorded doubt on the part 


The Road to Oregon Was the Road of the Little Fellow; of the Business Man and the Home Builder 


of the leaders of the Astorians as to the gen a) 
the Snake River, though no man could hay pI 
full nature of that tremendous stream ata 
tween the Rockies and the Pacific. 

But they did find Fort Henry, though gs 
did not want to go there, but clamored to 
at once and float merrily on down to th 
now divided his party to some extent, leayjg 
pers to winter in the neighborhood of F¢ ] 
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voyageurs—best of all known rivermen. 
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best of what was at hand. But, though thf 
show them the passes across the moun 
could give them a map of the Snake Rive} 

Very soon in a gorge of the Snake th 
wrecked. They lost a man—drowned. Thy 
fied them. They did not know what to d 
coming on. McLellan went on west witht} 
foot. Reed and a small party explore: 
McKenzie with four men broke north onr’o 
with five men started back for Fort Hey, 
mained near the Snake River with such of je 
had been saved and began to dig caches—in 
store his goods. 


Lost Along the Snake| 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
‘wisest man of them all, resolved 
to go on through or die in the 
attempt. 

On the day before Christmas, : 
1811, Hunt, with Indian guides, 
left the Snake Valley and got 
into the mild and beautiful 
valley known as the Grande 
Ronde. They rested here for a 
time. Two men gave out. Dor- 
ion’s wife, an Indian woman, 
who had stood it well thus far, 
on December 30, 1811, gave 
birth toa child. Unhappily the 
infant died before the party 
got across the Blue Moun- 
tains. In this hard passage 
also one of the Canadians 
strayed from camp and was not 
seen again. Three of the party 
up to this time had died—not 
including the infant. One of 
the original partners, Miller, had 
thrown up his share in the venture 
and stayed back with the detached 
trappers near the head of the Snake. 

But Hunt found Indians on the Umatilla River 
and once more they were saved. These people 
told Hunt*that there was a settlement of whites 
at the mouth of the Columbia. They told him also of the 
destruction of Mr. Astor’s steamboat, the Tonquin, far up 
the Alaska coast, which had happened—as nearly as ever 
will be known—on or about June 12, 1811, only some six 
months earlier. This is one of the wonderful—indeed al- 
most inexplicable—examples of the way in which news 
travels in the wilderness. Many old-time hunters always 
said that the Indians had mysterious ways of getting news 
across country. Most of the traders of the Far North 
believe in ankticook, the Eskimo’s gift of second sight, 
and present many instances in which the Eskimos have 
told them of events at distances that could not have been 
covered by any courier in the time limits involved. No 
human being can tell of the original wireless between 
Nootka, on that Alaskan coast, and mid-Oregon in 1812. 

In any case Hunt felt safe by this time. Once more they 
made canoes and, starting below the Dalles of the Colum- 
bia, they made Astoria post on February 14, 1812. They 
brought with them no goods for the post. They were out 
six months and twenty-seven days from the Arikara vil- 
lages on the Missouri, and from St. Louis they had been 
gone eleven months and three days. You could make the 
distance from St. Louis to-day in about three days per- 
haps, in large part over the trail which these men laid out. 
Yet all these things happened but little more than a hun- 
dred years ago and the making of our great country has 
come between then and now. A story?. What border 
thriller can equal it? 


Lost in Blazing Trails 


S A MATTER of fact, Hunt’s party was not the first, 
though it was the most important band of the Astoria 
overland outfit to reach the mouth of the Columbia. 
McKenzie, Reed and McLellan, who had been left far 
back toward the Rockies, in some way best known to 
themselves made it straight through across lots until they 
cut the Lewis and Clark trail on the Clearwater. They 
built boats there and got down the Snake and Columbia, 
reaching Astoria on January 18, 1812, almost a month 
ahead of Hunt. 

There remained back on the trail somewhere Crooks and 
Day, who had stayed on the Snake among the Indians, 
with their Canadians. It was always easy for the French 
voyageur to take up life among the savages; wherefore, 
three of the Canadians promptly abandoned their white 
companions, accumulated dusky mates and settled down, 
not caring whether Mr. Astor made any money or not. 
The other Canadian became exhausted and was left with 
the Shoshones. Crooks and Day managed to go on, always 
with the aid of Indians. By April of 1812 they had reached 
the Columbia River. In May they were found by a party 
of Astorians under David Stuart and taken down to the 
post, which they reached May 12, 1812, more than a year 
out of St. Louis and after hardships of the extremest sort. 

These westbound Astorians still had men and goods 
scattered all across the western part of the continent. 
There were four men left back by Crooks and the two trap- 
ping parties left on the head waters of the Snake—thir- 
teen men in all. Of these seven got on through to Astoria, 
a full year later, reaching the post January 15, 1813. 

These events sound simple in the telling, but what an 
astonishing series of experiences they cover! In this wild 
journey they had traveled more than thirty-five hundred 
miles. Hunt’s party, best led of them all, had lost a hun- 
dred and forty days in camp or in traveling wrong trails. 
The distance from St. Louis to the mouth of the Columbia 
to-day is round twenty-three hundred miles by rail. 
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It was in this way that the Oregon Trail was first 
traveled. To use a Hibernianism, the last part of it 
was traveled first. The great trail, as afterward laid 

out, followed pretty closely the course of Hunt’s 
party west of the Rockies—with certain de- 
viations by reason of local topography; and 


close to it. Everyone knows, however, that 
the Oregon Trail as known historically began 
at Independence, Missouri, many hundreds of 
miles south of the Arikara villages from which 
Hunt and Crooks started with their 
pack train; and the Oregon Trail 
never went near the Big Horns at all. 

Almost none of the route taken by 
the westbound Astorians from the 
Missouri to the Rockies ever became 
used as any part of the Oregon Trail 
or any other highway—except perhaps 
the later trail through the Big Horns, 
which was not any part of the Oregon 
Trail proper. 

Why then is it correct to ascribe 
to the Astorians the discovery of the 
Oregon Trail, which is well known to 
have gone through the South Pass of 
the Rockies made famous by Frémont, 
Parkman, Bonneville, Irving? The 
truth is that the westbound Astorians 
laid out most of the western end of the 
Oregon Trail; the eastbound Astor- 
ians laid out most of the eastern part 
of the trail along the Platte River in 
the following year. As to the part 
directly across the Rockies we shall 
have to credit other fur traders and 
explorers for the eventual location of 
the historical trail, as presently we 
may see. 

The tragic Tonquin was lost. The 
new ship, the Beaver, which Mr. Astor 
had sent out to his pet colony was needed in the coast 
trade. Of the personnel of that unhappy post many 
parties had to be made up tosend out on the fur hunts all 
through the Northwestern country. It was determined 
to send Robert Stuart and five men East across the 
country with dispatches to Mr. Astor. 

Stuart started on July 31, 1812, and plugged it on foot 
on the back trail of Hunt and Crooks as well as he could. 
Crooks was along and so could act in some sort as a guide 
to Stuart. Crooks and McLellan had had enough of the 
gay life of hunter and trapper and wanted to go back to 
home and mother. Of course these men knew the location 
of Hunt’s caches on the Snake River and were rather 
counting on replenishing their sup- 
plies at that point. But when they 
got there, on August twenty-ninth, 
they found only three of the nine 
caches intact. All. of the others 
had been rifled. In point of fact, 
this had been done by the detached 
parties of the trappers who had 
been left alone in this country the 
preceding fall. They took what 
they wished and scattered out 
north, south and east; and of them 
all not one escaped being robbed by 
the Indians, so that the Astorian 
goods got among the savages with- 
out any pay after all! 

Miller, the renegade partner who 
had got cold feet the previous year 
and chucked his interest in the 
venture—with Rezner, Hoback and 
Robinson, who had been left at 
Fort Henry—had been wandering 
about the country. Perhaps some 
of these wanderers first saw Great 
Salt Lake—they said they had 
found a river that “ran into the 
ocean.”” Another man had been 
lost. He strayed into the hills and 
was never seen again. Miller con- 
cluded to go on with Stuart. Rez- 
ner, Hoback and Robinson decided 
to stick it out for another year and 
were outfitted with what was left 
at the caches. 

Stuart therefore started east from 
the caches with seven men in his 
party, there having been six at the 
start. Miller seemed now to have 
assumed the office of guide, though 
whether or not he was overruled 
by the rest of the party remains 
doubtful. At least in trying to get 
across the mountains from the West 
these seven men seem to have got 
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absolutely into a muddle. On the Bear River, 
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back to Hunt’s old trail when he went West. 
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THE. character of the performance, of course, goes without 
saying. We direct your attention to the beauty of the design. 
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that secretes itself under cha F 


T DEPENDS entirely,” remarked the 
| great doctor, twirling an empty wine 

glass in his long, sensitive fingers, ‘‘on 
what you mean by fear. The common 
interpretation of the word, the method 
which I think you would use to portray 
it on the stage’”’ —he turned to the cele- 
brated actor, who was helping himself to 
a cigarette from a silver box on the table 
in front of him—‘‘ would show a nervous 
shrinking from doing a thing; a positive 
distaste for it; a probable refusal finally 
to carry out the action. And rightly or 
wrongly—but very naturally—that emo- 
tion is the object of universal scorn. 
But’’—and the great doctor paused 
thoughtfully—‘“‘is there no more in fear 
than that?” 

The well-known soldier drained his 
port. “It would be a platitude to re- 
mark,” he said, ‘‘that the successful 
overcoming of fear is the highest form of 
bravery.” 

“That if, for instance, our young 
friend had overcome his fear this after- 
noon,” said therising barrister, ‘‘and had 
jumped in after that horrible little dog it 
would have been an act of the highest 
bravery.” 

“Or the most stupid bravado,” sup- 
plemented the celebrated actor. 

“Precisely my point,” exclaimed the 
great doctor. ‘‘ What is the dividing line 
between bravado and bravery?” 

The well-knownsoldierlooked thought- 
ful. 

“‘Theman,” hesaid at length, ‘‘ who ex- 
poses himself to being killed or wounded 
when there is no necessity, with prob- 
ably—at the bottom of his mind—a desire 
to show off, is guilty of culpable bravado. 
The man who, when his battalion is fal- 
tering, exposes himself to certain death 
to hold them is brave.” 

‘“‘Two extreme cases,’ answered the 
doctor. ‘‘ Narrow it down, general. What 
is the dividing line?” 

“T suppose,’”’ murmured the soldier, 
“when the results justify the sacrifice. 
No man has aright to throw his life away 
uselessly.”’ 

“Under those circumstances,” said the 
rising barrister, ‘‘there can be no fixed 
dividing line. Every man must decide 
for himself—and what is bravery in you 
might be bravado in me.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Undoubtedly,” he agreed. ‘And 
with a thoughtful man that decision may 
be very difficult. For the fraction of a 
second he will hesitate—weigh up the 
pros and cons—and even if he decides to 
do it finally it may then be too late.” 

“‘Only a fool would have gone in after 
that dog,’”’ said the actor dogmatically. 

““Women love fools,’”’ answered the 
barrister, apropos of nothing in particu- 
lar, and the celebrated actor snorted, contemptuously. 

““Which is why the man who is reputed to know no fear 
is so universally popular,” said the soldier. ‘“‘If such a 
man exists he is most certainly a fool.’ 

The door opened and their hostess put her head into the 
room. 

“You men have got to come and dance,” she cried. 
“There’s no good looking at one another and hoping for 
bridge; you can have that afterward.” 

The strains of a talking machine came faintly from the 
drawing-room as they rose dutifully. 

“T cannot perpetrate these new atrocities, dear lady,” 
remarked the soldier. ‘But if anybody would like to have 
a barn dance I shall be happy to do my best.’ 

“Sybil shall take you in hand, Sir John,” she answered, 
leading the way across the hall. ‘By the way, young 
Captain Seymour, the V.C. flying man, has comeup. Such 
a nice boy—so modest and unassuming.” 

As they entered the room a fresh one-step had just start- 
ed and for a while they stood watching. The two sons of 
the house, just home from Eton, were performing vigor- 
ously with two pretty girls from a neighboring place, while 
Sybil, their sister, who was to take the general in hand, 
floated past in the arms of a keen-eyed, bronzed young man 
who had won the V.C. for a flying exploit that read like a 


, 
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“‘Saying I’m a Coward, are They?’* He Forced the Words Out. “‘What 
Do You Think, Sybit?’* 


fairy tale. The two other couples were girls dancing to- 
gether; while seated on a sofa, knitting placidly, were two 
elderly ladies. ' ee 

“And where, Lady Vera,” murmured the actor to his 
hostess, “‘is our young friend Peter?” 

She frowned almost imperceptibly and looked away. 

“He disappeared after he left the dining room,” she re- 
marked shortly. ‘‘I suppose, after what occurred this 
afternoon, he prefers to be by himself.” 

- The actor ran a delicate hand through his magnificent 
gray hair—it was a gesture for which he was famous—and 
regarded his hostess in surprise. 

“Even you, Lady Vera!” he remarked pensively. ‘‘I 
can understand these young girls blaming the boy; but 
for you—a woman of sense ——’ j 

He shrugged his shoulders—another world-famed move- 
ment feebly imitated by lesser lights. 

“T don’t think we will discuss the matter, Mr. Deering,’’ 
she said, turning away a little abruptly. 

It had been a somewhat unpleasant incident at the time 
and the unpleasantness was still apparently far from over. 
Madge Saunderson, one of the girls stopping in the house, 
had been the owger of a small dog of ratlike appearance and 
propensities to which she had been devoted. She shared 
this devotion with no one, the animal being of the type 


the ankle of the next pers, 
suspectingly sits down. Hy 
mortuis—and since its violen|, 
afternoon, Toots—which y, 
imal’s name—had been invig 
halo. Its atrocious habits we 
It lived in everyone’s mem 
little Toots. 
It was over its’ death thap, 
made himself unpopular, N\; 
the house there was a disus|; 
which at certain times of ¢|; 
water poured in a black, evil. 
rent, emerging below into aj 
cupped out in the rocks. Fe; 
yards before the stream cant 
mill wheel the slope of ther 
fected it to such an extent t\t 
rain had fallen in the hills abip 
rent was dangerous.’ The we 
along, its smoothness broker\y 
occasional eddy, with eye 
speed, till with a roar it d 
into the pond twenty feet be) 
sionally battered things were) 
ing in that pond—stray ania 
had got caught in the stream |o 
twice since the mill had che 
twenty years ago a child hi 
covered, bruised and dead, if 
pool below the wheel. Buth 
had been small animals a 
quite unable to keep their fee| 
Peter Benton was a man and|l 
Into this stream, floodedh 
usual with the recent rain,)s 
poor little Toots. Being com} 
in both eyes, it had sereni 
over the edge of the small |r 
which spanned the water al 
parted, struggling feebly, toy} 
wheel seventy yards away. | 
ment of the accident, Peter } 
Madge Saunderson were stall 
bridge, and her scream of hor! 
simultaneously with the splé 
The man, seeing in an il} 
had happened, raced along tl 
overtook the dog when it hac 
halfway, at a point where 
quickened and seemed to. 
And then had occurred 
thing. 
According tothe girl afi 
stood there and watched To 
pieces. According to the 
dentally he said nothing, wl 
his cowardice, as the girl ren 
had nothing tosay. Instead: 
the water and seizing the 
stood on the bank and le 
hehad noexcuse. Ofe 
have been a certain elem 
no man who was a m 
thought of that—not 
Toots drowning before hisé 
And his remark at the moment when she 
to him, almost hysterical with grief, sh 
well, perhaps it would be as well not tosay 
Madge Saunderson had paused in her na 
consumed a sugar cake. 
‘What did he say, Madge?” asked Sybi 
“He said,” remarked Miss Saundersons | 
bon, as they say. It really wasn’t wol 
Toots.’, Can you beat it?” she stormed. 
Poor little heart—drowning before that brute! 
‘Of course,” said Sybil thoughtfully, “ 
is very dangerous.” 
““My dear Sybil,’’ answered Madge Sauna 
“if you’re going to take that point of view 
more tosay. But I’d like to know what yo 
it had been Ruffles.” 4 
The terrier in question regarded the | 
expectant eye, in which thoughts of cake sh 
‘‘What happened then?” asked one of 1 
““We walked in silence down to the po 
tinued Madge. ‘And there we found 
Toots. He floated to the side and Mr. Be 
ally daring enough to stoop down and p 
water. It was then that he added insult 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Beginning the greatest 
motion picture season in 
the history of the screen 


HE whole week of August 31 to September 

gh will be devoted to a drive for better pictures 

' in thousands of the better theatres, big and 
small, all over America. 


What a nation does with its spare time is a 
mighty good test of the heart of that nation. 


And the verdict of America’s whole heart 
and mind on Paramount-Artcraft leaves no 
shadow of doubt as to what sort of screen 
entertainment America prefers. 


The week of August 31 inaugurates a season of 
new and surprising achievements in Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures. 


After seven years of gathering way Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation has mobilized all the 
great geniuses of production; dramatists, direc- 
tors, artists, technicians; and is equipped with 
facilities of the utmost magnitude to capture from 
the realm of soaring imagination photoplays of 
Homeric power and occult charm. 


As in the past the proof is written large in 
increased showings at more theatres, more fre- 
quent attendance by more people, and the making 
of that better theatre in every community the 
magnet that draws the people as surely as the 
moon draws the tides. 


This posterin the lobby will 
identify for you the better the- 
atres joining in this national 
drive for better motion pictures. 


Theatres showing this Calendar- 
Section in their newspaper adyer- 
tisements and house programs are 
co-operating in this drive for better 
motion pictures. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
went on in a voice of suppressed fury. ‘“‘‘Rotten luck, 
Miss Saunderson,’ he said, ‘but in a way it’s a happy 
release for the poor little brute, isn’t it? I’m afraid only 
your kind heart prevented him being put away years ago.’”’ 

A silence had settled on the room, a silence that was 
broken at length by Sybil. 

“He was very old, wasn’t he?”’ she murmured. 

Madge Saunderson’s eyes flashed ominously. 

“‘Highteen,”’ she said. ‘‘And I quite fail to see that that’s 
any excuse. You wouldn’t let an old man of ninety drown, 
would you, just because he was old? And Toots was quite 
as human as any old man—and far less trouble.” 

Such had been the official communiqué, issued to a 
feminine gathering at tea time. In due course it trav- 
eled to the rest of the house party. And, as is the way 
with such stories, it had not lost in the telling. 

Daisy Johnson, for instance, had retailed it with some 
gusto to the rising barrister. 

“What a pity about Mr. Benton, isn’t it?” she had 
murmured before dinner, moving a little so that the pink 
light from a lamp fell on her face. Pink, she reflected, was 
undoubtedly the color she would have for all the shades 
when she had a house. 

The rising barrister regarded her casually. ‘‘ What is a 
pity?” he asked. 

“‘Haven’t you heard?” she cried. “‘Why, this afternoon 
poor little Toots— Madge Saunderson’s dog—fell into the 
mill. stream.” 

“Thank God!’ ejaculated the barrister brutally. 

“Oh! I know he wasn’t an attractive dog,”’ she said. 

“Attractive!’”’ he interrupted. ‘‘Why, the little beast’s 
snorts reverberated through the house.” 

“But still,’ she continued firmly, ‘‘I don’t think Mr. 
Benton should have let it drown before his eyes without 
raising a finger to save it. He stood stock-still on the 
bank—hesitating; and then it was too late. Of course, I 
suppose, it was a little dangerous.” 

She shrugged a delightful pair of shoulders gracefully. 
“T don’t think most men would have hesitated.” 

She glanced at the rising barrister as she spoke, and if 
he failed to alter the “‘most men” to his own advantage 
the fault was certainly not hers. It struck him suddenly 
that pink gave a most attractive lighting effect. 

“‘Er—perhaps not,’’ he murmured. “Still, I think he 
was quite right, you know. One—er—should be very 
careful what one says in cases of this sort.” 

Which was why a few minutes later he retailed the story 
to the celebrated actor over a sherry and bitters. 

“The faintest tinge of the yellow streak,’”’ he said con- 
fidentially. ‘‘There was something or other in France—I 
don’t exactly recall it at this moment. I know I heard 
something ——”’ 

But the celebrated actor flatly refused to agree. 

“T don’t know anything about France,” he said firmly. 
“T know a lot about that dog. If asuitable occasion arises, 
I shall publicly 
propose a vote of 
thanks to young 
Benton. Would 
you believeme, sir, 
only yesterday, 
when outlining my 
part in my new 
play to Lady Vera 
and one or two 
others, the little 
brute bit me in the 
ankle. I had in- 
advertently trod- 
den onit, but vd 

Hewaved a care- 
less hand as if dis- 
missing such a 
trifling cause. 

From all of 
which it will be 
seen what the gen- 
eral feeling in the 
house was toward 
Peter Benton on 
the night in ques- 
tion. And Peter, a 
very discerning 
young man, was 
not slow to realize 
it. At first it had 
amused him; after 
a while he had be- 
come annoyed. 
More or less a 
stranger in the lo- 
cality, he had not 
known the depth 
of the millstream; 
and he frankly 
admitted to him- 
self that he had 
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hesitated to go into that black swirling water, not astone’s 
throw from the mill itself, in order to save a dog. He had 
hesitated—and in a second it had been too late. The dog 
had flashed past him and he had watched it disappear over 
the fall by the wheel. It was only later that to him the 
additional reason of the dog’s extreme age and general ill 
health presented itself. And the additional reason had not 
added to his popularity with the animal’s mistress. 

He quite saw her point of view; he was annoyed because 
no one apparently saw his. And he was far too proud to 
attempt any explanation—apart from seeing the futility 
of it. He could imagine the cold answer: ‘‘ Doubtless you 
were perfectly right. Poor little Toots is dead now. Shall 
we consider the incident closed?”’ 

Savagely he kicked the turf on the lawn outside the win- 
dow where they were dancing. For three in succession 
Sybil had had Captain Seymour as her partner—and Peter 
had hoped. : 

“Oh! damn that horrible little dog!’”” he muttered to 
himself, striding viciously away into the garden. | 

A brilliant moon was shining, flooding the country with 
a cold white light in which things stood out almost as 
clearly as by day. Half a mile away an unfinished factory 
chimney, still with its scaffolding round it, rose sheer and 
black against the sky. Round it new works were being 
erected, and for a while Peter stood motionless, gazing at 
the thin column of bricks and mortar. 

Only that morning he had watched men at work on it, 
with almost a shudder. They looked like so many flies 
crawling over the flimsy boards, and he had waited while 
one workman peered nonchalantly over the edge of his 
plank and indulged in a wordy warfare with the man be- 
low. It seemed that unless the latter mended his ways he 
would shortly receive a brick on his—nut. But it was the 
complete disregard for their dizzy height that had fasci- 
nated Peter. He could imagine few trades he would less 
sooner join than that of steeple jack. And yet the funny 
thing was that on the occasions when he had flown he had 
not noticed any discomfort at all. 

Presumably there was some scientific reason for it; 
something that would account for the fact that though 
he could fly at twenty times the height of St. Paul’s with- 
out feeling giddy, on the occasion when he had looked over 
the edge of that great dome from the little platform at the 
top he had been overcome with a sort of dreadful nausea 
and had had to go back quickly. ‘‘Why, Peter, what are 
you doing here all alone?’”’ A voice behind him made him 
look round. 

For a moment the dog episode had gone out of his mind 
and with a quick smile he took a step toward the speaker. 

“Why, Sybil,” he said, “how topping you look! Isn’t 
it a glorious night?” 

And then suddenly he remembered and stopped with a 
frown. 

“Peter,” said the girl quietly, “I want to hear about 
this afternoon from you, please.” 


Every Now and Then Seymour Frowned Uncertainly and Shook His Head 


August | 


“Haven’t you heard all there is to be heard?) 
swered a little bitterly. ‘Miss Saunderson’s dog 
the mill stream. I failed to pull it out. To p 
accurate, I failed to attempt to pull it out, 1, 
there is to it.” 

They faced each other in the moonlight ani, 
while the girl spoke again. 

“That’s not like you, Peter. Why did you let it | 

“Because,” said the man deliberately, “I did, 
sider I was called on to risk my life to save a dg 
poor little Toots,”’ he added cynically. 

“Supposing it had been a child, Peter,” said} 
gravely. 

““My God!’’ answered the man very low. 
thatwisatlee 

“They’re saying things, Peter—all these py 
saying things.” 

The man thrust his hands into his pockets a) 
with brooding eyes at the black, lifeless chimney, 

“Saying I’m a coward, are they?” He forced i: 
out. “What do you think, Sybil?” 

The girl bit her lip and suddenly put her hand oj; 

“Oh, Peter!”’ she whispered. ‘It wasn’t like | 
a, Ditem 

“You think,” he said dispassionately, “that , 
have been justified—more, that I ought to hay 
into the mill stream in flood to save that dog?” 

But the girl made no answer. She only look 
ably at the man’s averted face. 

“T don’t know,” she said at length. 
It’s so—so difficult to know what to say.” 

Gently Peter Benton removed her hand from} 

“That is quite a good-enough answer for mi 
He faced her gravely. “‘The thing is unfortunaté) 
I was going to ask you to-night ——” His jays 
he turned away for a moment. Then he faced }: 
“But never mind that now. The situation, as tly 
Parliament, does not arise. I should like you, hep 
know that I do not think about the matter at all.f 
brief second this afternoon I did think about it| 
fraction of a minute I had made up my mind to ¢j 
the dog. And then I realized how utterly unjuste 
an action would be. Since that moment, as I se 
not thought about the matter at all.” 

“And supposing it had been Ruffles?” askeit 
slowly. 

For a while the man hesitated. Then: “Myj 
would have been the same,” he answered slowht 
on his heel. 
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Inside the house the celebrated actor and ‘2 
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Order Your Hudson Now 
For. Later Delivery 


Buyers Know the Advantages of Anticipating Their 
Wants With This the Largest Selling Fine Car 


Constantly for four years A ee sales have 
exceeded those of any other fine car. 


Buyers have had to wait a month or more during - 


the selling seasons before they could get delivery. 
On some models, at this writing, we are far behind 
orders. Yet factory production was never as large. 


Thousands are driving less desirable cars that were 
accepted because they could not get delivery of a 
Hudson. Many frankly express their regret that they 
had not ordered a Hudson early enough to assure 
delivery in time to meet their needs. 


Can There Be Any Hesitancy 
In Your Preference ? 


Four years have given universal recognition to the 
Super-Six. The patented principle in its motor, ended 
destructive engine vibration and added 72% to Gs 
‘power without increased weight or size. 


‘exclusively Hudson. In the present model are the 
tefinements resulting from 60,000 cars inservice. 


trying tests. No other car ever so established itself. 


Some, at first, may have doubted the value of wen . 


proofs as were made on the speedway and in trans- 
‘continental racing so far as they relate to the type of 
‘car that would meet ordinary service. But no one 
‘now questions the importance of those records. 


| The fastest mile for a stock chassis was not ata: 
lished as a mark for Hudson owners to aim at. Nor. 


‘was the twenty-four hour record of 1819 miles set 
Nas something that should be attempted by every 
‘Super-Six.. 


Likewise, Hudson racing cars did their part to 
\prove the very qualities most desirable in an auto- 


That motor was developed by Hudson and it is 


And then there are its official records of the most _ 


mobile used for individual transportation. The one 
most essential quality in an automobile is its reliabil- 
ity. No one ever questions Hudson’s right to first 
place in that particular. 


So, Too Is Its Style 
Equally Distinct 


The boulevards of the great cities show what is 
most wanted in body lines and general equipment. 
Can you find more beautiful cars anywhere than are 
the Hudsons? 


They set the vogue. Hudsons forecast the trend of 
motor car design. As a result a one or two year old 
Hudson has the same general lines as the current 
models of most other makes. 


There can be no disappointment over the beauty 
of the Super-Six, regardless of the model you select. © 


The Wisdom of 
Buying Now 


With these evidences is there any good reason why 
you should not now place your order for a Hudson? 


You. know the car you will get. It merits your 


implicit confidence. 


Think of the thousands who this year have had to 
forego the pleasure of owning a Hudson, just because 
they put-off ordering. Vacations planned to be taken 
in touring in a Super-Six had to be changed. 


All the. world. is crying for automobiles. The 
demand can not soon be filled. 


Hudson, as the largest selling fine car, must as a 
matter of right continue the first choice. Only those 
who place their orders'in advance of their needs can 
be sure of getting the car they want. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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NE moment 
the twins 
were idly 


splashing in the 
clear waters of the 
Branch, as care- 
free as two brown 


birds; the next, 
they balanced 
themselves on 
slippery rocks 
and stared at one 
another, panic- 
stricken. 

The same arch- 
ing locusts 
swayed fronded 
branches over- 
head, the same 
wild grapevines 
dipped sagging 
tendrils into the 
stream, the same 
brown-gold water 
went purling 
amid the stained 
rocks. Only they 
were changed. 

The ever ex- 
pected had at last 
occurred. 

The  too-brief 
scene hadn’t been 
expected though. 
They had never 
thought the in- 
evitable would 
come like that. 
Just the flashing 
up of Peter Car- 
rington III on 
Streak, the rein- 
ing in at the Branch, the hurried “‘It’s come! Take care 
of Peter, Mary Lou!” The quick spur, that last half- 
agonized ‘‘Be good! Nothing else matters.”’ He was gone. 

The twins hadn’t been able to say a word. He was be- 
yond earshot when they called their brave “‘We will! 
Good-by, father!” 

He couldn’t have heard it. But neither could he have 
seen them marching stoically up the trail to the cabin; 
yet they went as though his critical, impatient eyes were 
still upon them, heads up and chins level. 

They kept going to the door of the cabin as they got their 
meal ready, straining their eyes over the massed tree tops 
below. The road was visible in one place only, a mile away. 

“Seem like you hear anything?”’ Peter asked Mary Lou 
as he drove a nail through the top of the milk can with one 
deft swift stroke. 

Mary Lou didn’t, but she stopped to listen at least a 
dozen times before they sat down to the homemade table. 
They lingered over the meal as long as they could stand it. 
Then they sat together on the lopsided stone before the 
door and watched the patch of road until it swam beneath 
their intent gaze. 

“They’re an awful long time,” sighed Peter. 

““Gives father that much more chance.” 

Peter agreed, with another sigh. Waiting was. as hard 
on him as on all the Black Carringtons. 

The day wore on. The sun slipped over the crags above 
them. Long purple shadows crept down the:slope. The 
road became a misty glimmer. They sat in the dark and 
watched the stars come out in the summer sky and the 
Great Dipper hang itself over the farther. peaks, and lis- 
tened to the tree frogs. é 4 

The boy stirred his tense length at last: ‘‘Listen!” 

It was a moment before Mary Lou could make out the 
clip-clop, clip-clop of horses’ hoofs. Far off at first, then 
nearer. Then so near that the rattle of loosened stones 
falling under the impact of the hoofs sounded plainly. Then 
men’s voices. 

The twins closed the door and leaned against it, breath- 
ing hard. They could hear the men dismount and their 
futile efforts at silence. They knew to an instant when to 
expect the thundering knock, but when it came they 
jumped as though they had not known. 

It was Mary Lou who opened the door. 

“What do you want?” she demanded, facing the trio 
who crowded about the lopsided stone. 

““Where’s your dad?” 

“T don’t kriow.” 

They didn’t believe that. They didn’t believe Peter IV 
either when he gave his sister white-lipped support. They 
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brushed past the twins and ransacked the cabin and dug- 
out. The boy and girl didn’t try to stop that.: It meant 


' gained time for the fugitive. 


The leader. of the trio came back. 

““You-all better tell what you know.” 

“We don’t know anything. We don’t even know what 
you want him for.” 

That was Peter. He had always felt he couldn’t bear 
not to know why this was to happen. 

““Murder. Good piece back when he’s younger.”’ The 
man spat dispassionately. ‘‘But they ain’t any gettin’ 
outa murder. Ain’t any livin’ it down or havin’ it forgot 
about.” a 

“He didn’t do it!” flashed Peter. 

The man chewed a moment before replying. 

“Oh, yeh, he done it all right, sonny! Hesaidso. Said 
he’s mighty glad to get rid of a skunk.” 

““T don’t. care, he didn’t!” 
- But in his heart he knew the charge was true. It ex- 
plained the constant readiness for flight. 

“What kind of skunk was it?” asked Mary Lou. 

“Dunno. Ten years ago. You-all better tell what you 


know.” 


But the twins remained abysmally ignorant of the move- 
ments of Peter III since he had started for town. last night. 
They reiterated this bit of information until it came parrot- 
like from their lips. 

The men consulted together, and presently two of them 
went off up the Gap. The third came back to the twins. 
He was an unwashed fellow with great; calloused, black- 
nailed hands. A frown worried his forehead unaccus- 
tomedly. 

“Tt don’t just suit me to leave you-all up here alone.” 

“We're all right,” said Mary Lou. © ant ie 

“‘Reckon I better ast the judge what they count on doin’ 
with y’.” + 

“They shan’t do anything with us!’’ cried Peter. 

“W-ell. You-all git your hats and what you feel to take 
along, an’ we’ll push on.” 

It was Mary Lou who realized that rebellion was useless 
and got the letter their father had hidden behind the clock, 
pinning it into the front of her faded little frock. 

There was a slight delay while Peter went back for the 
clock. It was his special pride and joy. 

Their guide looped the rein about his fist and led the 
way with his steed. The younger Peter trailed after the 
others, the clock hugged against him. Occasionally he 
talked out loud—broken phrases like sobs: 

“He won’t come back! Oh, he didn’t do it! 
care! Don’t let him—don’t let him be caught!” 


I don’t 
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“You got the letter? ’’ he whispered with extn! 
She indicated its hiding place with the same} 
they caught their breath quiveringly. Then, 0 
“You don’t b’lieve he did it, do you?” 
“Yes,” reluctantly. A pause. “Don’t you’) 
Peter kicked at the red clay. 
“‘T—I—yes!’”’ Another smothering silence ¢ 
Their guide returned, dragging a light rig ¢ 
by a sleepy individual bearing harness. Presen/ 
were crowded into one seat, jolting over the wi 
Mary Lou went to sleep on Peter’s shoulder. ! 
hunched himself over the reins, but Peter sat ill 
misery, seeing the dark face of Peter III in evi’ 
bushes that they passed. | 
A faint grayness was fading into the black ' 
when they drew up before the ugly frame hot 
There was a long wait in the stuffiness of the 
twins sat bolt upright and took turns holdin 
Once Peter stole out and mailed the precious 
The judge, who finally appeared, was a kind 
a bald head and twinkling eyes. He took the 
fast in the dark dining room and elicited all the; 

They were fifteen years old. They had come 
in the mountains a long time ago—yes, may! 
Nobody ever came up there, but every montl 
father went to town. No, they didn’t know 
ever had a mother. Their father hadn’t said. 

“So there’s no one to take you now?” ~——| 

They shook their heads. They were not gos 
the Caldwells unless first claimed by them. 

The judge wiped his bright dome and sighed. 
care of them for a few days until court was ove 
Then was vague. 

So they wandered about the dreary town 0 
edge of the hotel porch, where weeds thrust f 
close to their idle fingers, and waited. When 
appeared they crowded up to the scratched ‘ 
held their breath until someone told the news 
to hear. Peter III was still uncaught! 

It was on the third day that word reached 
finding of Streak, dead of exhaustion. A man 
ing consciousness near by. His horse had be 
niously appropriated by a flying demon wl 
the devil. 

That night the judge took the twins for 4 
the grass-grown path that led to the tumbling? 
they had left the last hideous house behind th 

“Once there was a man who could not conti 
All his ancestors were the same. It was a boast 

(Continued on Page 45) _ 
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_ (Continued from Page 42) 
ne, I remember, who beat a slave to death for 
Of course he was sorry afterward and took 
‘the slave’s family, but it was too late. One 
aduel. I can’t count them all. See what kind 
as? _ I believe he used to go almost blind with 
ever knew what he’d done until it was too 


t,” confirmed Peter unthinkingly, and tossed 
turned a chilly shoulder on the sympathetic 
» judge. 

yway—well! Our man acquired a wife. No 
ere he got her. A little thing, as fair as a baby 
isn’t very happy, poor little thing. When her 
she was afraid of them. So—so she ran away 
y we heard she was dead. Our man followed 
» back with her coffin. 

is no through connection, for he poled up the 
e coffin on a barge—couldn’t wait, like all his 


» him now, poling against the sunset. He 
Then he took the babies and departed. Five 
yan across him in a big city. He was of 
or a man not yet thirty, 
es in the business world, 
lection too.”’ 
hard to go on. They had 
iver and stood on its bank, 
eddy below. Great mud- 
; reared up from the bed 
zwoods and maples leaned 
er it. 
a and he invited me to a 
quet for the rival candi- 
yas enthusiastic over his 
his business—everything. 
of him. Well, I went to 
There was a small-paper 
t—a snubby little beast. 
yellow sheet favoring the 
He showed his favorite 
was to appear in the mor- 
Most of the club were 
‘friend and one of them 
read it aloud and called 


my it. It was a libel—a 
it my friend’s wife. It 
nted.” 


embled from Peter’s lips. 
tilled the editor. He took 
luty revolver and did it. 
ewas glad, bowed and left. 
elped him out of town.” 
he killed him!” flamed 


wasn’t worth it.” 

‘law that would stop it. 
gain if I could! I would! 
ae look of the Black Car- 
id in Peter’s eyes. 

turned to the judge: 

»> we know you mean 
you can’t find out any- 
y. We don’t know—and 
‘e we'd tell, if we did.” 
shifted his position. 

« Carringtons are dead. 
violently. There’s’ none 
yu. I wish you might see 
r doesn’t work.” 

f the twins were hostile; 
e tried to 'make: friends 
ack, they met his efforts 
| silence. 

> came to them at break- 
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meone inquiring for you at the office.” 

i name?” asked Mary Lou cautiously. 

is. 

niliar. They hesitated outside the office and 
other. It was their way of communicating. 
Jened and a man paused at sight of them. 
and fair, with a shy smile. 

» Carrington twins?” he stammered. 

ted it. He extended his free hand. The 
soft broad-brimmed hat. 

‘Annis. Your aunts sent me for you.” 

ilong breath simultaneously. 

- get your things and—let’s start?”’ he sug- 
} appeared they were never going to make a 
{ departed for the clock and Mary Lou con- 
omfortable survey. Her victim turned his 
(round, shifting his fingers over the brim. 
-oke the agonizing silence. The younger man 
the Misses Caldwell had sent him for the 
eloped that the beautiful Mrs. Carrington 
dwell; that Cary was a sort of cousin by 
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It was a great relief to the judge. What the twins thought 
they kept severely to themselves. 

They followed Cary to his car and sat stiffly in the back 
seat, holding on frantically and pretending not to be afraid. 
They had never seen a car before. 

It was evening before they reached Old Wakewood. Cary 
drew up at the curve of the road about a hill. Below them 
in the beauty of ancient oaks and time-mellowed brick and 
stone Old Wakewood lay dreaming. 

““Where your mother lived. See the white house to the 
right? The trees hide all but the top.” 

The twins made inarticulate noises in their throats. The 
top of the house appalled them—it seemed so forbiddingly 
immense, | 

They wanted to hold back the car as it whirred on down 
the road. 

The place was even more forbidding, approached from 
below. It was inclosed by a spiky iron fence, needlessly 
high. It stood on an elevation and reared its-roof three 
stories from the ground, not counting a basement which 
showed long windows above the lawn. The shuttered 
windows helped make the house seem like that prison that 
stretched its grasping hands after Peter Carrington III. 


Cary led the way in. Beyond the hall was a stiffly fur- 
nished room over which a high white mantel seemed to 
preside austerely. From opposite, uncomfortable, high- 
backed chairs two ladies eyed the newcomers. They were 
as tall and forbidding as the mantel, in their way. Their 
long, thin, prominently veined hands rested on the arms 
of the stiff chairs. 

Cary indicated his charges with a movement of his 
tightly clutched hat. He had taken on an apologetic look. 

““Mary Lou and Peter Carrington IV, Cousin Hetty.” 

The more arrogant of the two ladies inclined her head 
just perceptibly. 

“They haven’t caught Peter III,’’ went on Cary. 

The lady addressed as Cousin Hetty observed that she 
did not find herself interested in the person mentioned, 
and Cary subsided, flushing under the snub. She turned 
to the twins: 

“T am your Aunt Hetty. This is your Aunt Charlotte. 
We will provide proper education and adequate support 
for you and I trust you will do your utmost to deserve it.”’ 

She spoke as though the speech had been rehearsed, as 
indeed it had. Her next remark was in a different tone. 
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It was to the effect that it is considered bad form to stare. 
To the twins’ dazed ‘‘no,’”’ she added the information that 
the correct response was ‘‘Yes, Aunt Hetty,” which they 
repeated after her in unison. 

It did not take the twins long to learn. Before their first 
outfits were completed they said “‘Yes, Aunt Hetty,’’ and 
“No, Aunt Charlotte,” and observed the small niceties as 
though they had done so all their lives. 

After the first night, when Peter had flown for the eve- 
ning paper and dashed through it fora line about his father, 
they sought that news stealthily. Aunt Hetty had made 
it clear that interest in Peter III was not a mark of grati- 
tude, and being grateful was the twins’ business in life. 

They listened in silence to her arraignment of Peter III 
and all the Black Carringtons. An evil, sinister lot—a race 
of hard riders and hard drinkers. Their fine, dark eyes re- 
garded the veins in her thin hands steadily. They did not 
recognize this picture of their idolized father, but they did 
not defend him. They could not do so and remain grate- 
ful—and they were going to be grateful if it killed them. 

Aunt Charlotte liked to come to Mary Lou’s room at 
night. Once, when she had so come, Mary Lou observed 
that Cary Annis had called while the aunts were out. 

Aunt Charlotte’s hands fluttered 
among the bedclothes. Her glance 
fluttered from Mary Lou’s serious little 
face to the window. Her very voice 
fluttered when she spoke: 

“You must not receive Cousin Cary 
unless we are present, Mary Louise.” 

“Why, Aunt Charlotte?” 

“Because, my dear—because he was 
involved with your poor mother.” 

“My mother?”’ 

“It was at first supposed he was the 
man who had carried her off. He never 
explained. It is my conviction that he 
was guilty just the same as though 
he’d finished it—and twice at that!’’ 

“Finished what?’’ 

But Aunt Charlotte would not com- 
mit herself further. 

“But you sent Cousin Cary to get 
us,” argued Mary Lou 

“That was because he is the only 
man in the connection,” said Aunt 
Charlotte reasonably. She was of a 
generation that could not understand a 
woman’s taking definite action herself. 
“T don’t mean we do not receive 
Cousin Cary—only you must not. It 
wouldn’t be suitable.” 

Mary Lou thought that over. A Car- 
rington would never have accepted a 
favor from the hand of any but a 
friend. She took the problem to Peter 
and they talked it over. They were 
never tongue-tied when they were to- 
gether. The aunts used to wonder what 
they found to say when the murmur 
of voices came up from the rotting seat 
under the cherry trees. 

Aunt Charlotte thought it probable 
they spoke of their father and fretted 
over what would happen when Peter III 
was caught. She stood in fear and 
trembling of a Carrington outbreak. 
But the thought of that passion-ruled 
gentleman lay too deep in their hearts 
for words. 

Instead they spoke of Cousin Ara- 
belle Annis, Cary’s stepmother, a fasci- 
nating creature who dressed like a 
débutante, used—whisper it!—paint on 
her face and was not approved by the 
connection. 

It was this fair lady who first mentioned the romantic 
meeting of their father and mother. It appeared that 
Peter IIT had seen the lovely Rosalind Caldwell descending 
the grand staircase during inaugural festivities in Rich- 
mond, had tried to be presented, failed and so had followed 
her back to Old Wakewood, whence they had eloped. 

It seemed to Mary Lou that Cary grew uncomfortably 
hot during this recital, and that it was the story and not 
the hasty recollection of an engagement that sent him 
dashing off in his car just then. 

It was not the giddy Cousin Arabelle, however, who re- 
peated the queer little story of Tessie Baird. That was 
Aunt Charlotte, making another faltering attempt to arm 
Mary Lou against the wildness of Cousin Cary. Tessie had 
been one of the swarm of summer girls in Old Wakewood 
a few years ago, had become infatuated with Cary, driven 
away with him in her car, and had only been deterred from 
her avowed intention of marrying him by the interference 
of the gentleman to whom she happened to be engaged, 
who possessed a swifter machine. 

In spite of these dark tales, Cary was more to Peter than 
a cousin who is generous with his car. He alone knew how 
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to handle an attack of black wrath. Peter III had com- 
bated it with a hazel switch, but half-heartedly. It was 
something the Carringtons couldn’t help—like the color 
of their eyes. Cary made a sporting affair of downing the 
wildcat. Cary was the reason the aunts had never had to 
face the Carrington rages. 

Mary Lou tried not to be jealous. Peter had always 
leaned on her. She couldn’t bear to have him outgrow 
that, as he had outgrown his fervent love for the wonderful 
clock. Cary’s car, Cary’s mother, Cary’s dogs and Cary 
himself were the refrain of all his talks with Mary Lou, 
and the sum and substance of his letters when the two were 
away at school. 

Peter liked his school. 

But Mary Lou was acutely miserable. She didn’t like 
Frances Stillmore and Betty Allenby, her schoolmates, 
and their equally flighty friends. She didn’t know how 
to giggle and chatter and flirt and she didn’t want to know. 
She thought the few masculine instructors neither thrilling 
nor interesting, and couldn’t understand how Frances and 
Betty could put in night after night whispering about them. 
She felt immeasurably older and wiser than these trifling 
schoolmates, and they resented it, not unnaturally. Mary 
Lou was soon the loneliest girl in the class. 

In the first rain-drenched days of May of their graduat- 
ing year rumors of Peter III’s arrival in New York began 
to fly about. He had been seen here—he had been heard 
of there. It kept the twins’ hearts bumping about unbear- 
ably. 

They were only eighteen, but they had grown up. Cousin 
Arabelle said that Peter IV was puffeckly huge, by which 
she meant that he was far too tall. He was lean and dark, 
but he had escaped the sinister look of the Carringtons, if 
he had not escaped their terrible temper. People said 
Mary Lou was neither Carrington nor Caldwell nor any- 
thing else Old Wakewood had ever seen. The other girls 
thought her queer and different, but Mary Lou didn’t care 
what they thought. 

The school’s conversation turned on frocks and exami- 
nations, on presents and graduation. Trivialities they 
seemed to Mary Lou, waking at dawn to the cries of news- 
boys, who were always hawking tales of her father’s cap- 
ture which turned out not to be true. 

She had heard the girls giggling about the costume party 
for some time before she thought of it as having any con- 
nection with herself. When she discovered that it was to 
be given by the Wakewoods for the graduating class, be- 
cause Betty Allenby was a granddaughter of that honored 
house, she made a vain effort to avoid it. But the aunts 
looked upon the affair as something heaven sent. 

When they were alone they exchanged whispers about 
the great good fortune which brought the eldest grandson 
home to the féte, and breathed little prayers that young 
Helm Wakewood might take to Mary Lou. 

It was Cousin Arabelle who designed Mary Lou’s cos- 
tume. She was to go as the Spirit of Joy in a vivid scarlet 
gown sheathing her straight slenderness as the green husk 
does the corn, quivering with strands of golden bells. She 
didn’t look like the everyday Mary Lou. 

Peter eyed her with grave approval, though half his mind 
was on a rumor that day developed that Peter III had 
sauntered down Wabash Avenue in Chicago. 

Approval was not quite the name for the aunts’ senti- 
ments. The dress was too daring for that, but they could 
not conceal their admiration. 

What Cary thought nobody knew. He was careful not 
to let his glance linger on Peter’s sister. 

Mary Lou submitted to the fussing of her aunts over her 
hair, her cap, her skirts, and met her host and hostess with 
the air of one who can bear this because it must some day 
be over. 

And then she saw Helm Wakewood. 

He should have been the Spirit of Joy, with his vivid 
smile and his glowing eyes. 

Betty Allenby, in the white ruffles of the sixties, was 
sparkling up at her Cousin Helm when Mary Lou first saw 
him, but after he had been presented, what became of 
Betty was never quite clear. 

It delighted the aunts. Betty was a superior little puss. 

Helm was to lead the grand march with Frances, and his 
grandfather had to call it to his attention when the time 
came. 

Helm’s eyes were filled with a charming little vision in 
scarlet with whom he had spent every second since some 
God-sent elder had murmured their names. 

The aunts would never have known this Mary Lou—this 
radiant Mary Lou. If she had had time Mary Lou might 
have wondered at it herself. But she hadn’t time. She 
was too busy with the miracle of Helm Wakewood. 

In the intervals when duty called Helm she sought quiet 
nooks to dream of him. Once she heard Betty’s mother 
talking to Frances’ married sister in the gallery above her 
dark seat. 

“‘Isn’t Helm amusing?” Betty’s mother said indulgently. 

“You mean the Caldwell child?”” They always spoke 
of the twins as Caldwells. 

“He’s never without some violent fancy. I’d rather 
counted on that niece of Ella Graves’.”’ 


. ask you, when people say 
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“The Caldwell child is pretty to-night. Costumes make 
a difference.” They laughed. “Helm will get over it, you 
know.” 

Mary Lou got away. She wouldn’ t give Helm up to any 
girl in the universe. She wanted him: For the first time 
in her life she knew what it was to be a Carrington. 

Helm found her sobbing, a passionate little heap under 
the willow. He knelt beside her, begging to know what had 
happened. He almost wept with her. He meant it all— 
then. 

So she was presently pressed against his dark domino, 
her arms about his neck in an embrace that was near tor- 
ture. He responded beautifully. In his most sincere voice, 
he said he loved her. His kisses were perfection. Forever 
and ever he was hers and she was his. He slipped his seal 
ring onto her finger to bind the promise. 

Peter, patiently and quietly seeking his twin, came at 
length upon them. Mary Lou stood before Helm, holding 
to his pompons with fierce little hands, her head tilted back, 
her lips demanding kisses. Peter stopped with a catch in 
his breath. 

Helm saw him first and turned Mary Lou in his arms 
that she might see. 

“‘T love him, Peter,” said Mary Lou. 

Helm added that he loved her. The queer thing was that 
he was in earnest. The strange little scarlet-clad girl in- 
toxicated him. 

It was all Peter could do to get Mary Lou away. Even 
then, her thoughts were with Helm. She gave no heed to 
where her twin led her. 

When the gate came softly to behind them she found 
herself beside Cary’s car. 

“Get in!” whispered Peter. 

“ee But saat 

“Sh! Tell you later!’ He lifted her in and jumped up 
beside her. Cary started the engine. A moment more and 
they were gliding along between the deserted houses in the 
direction of the mountains. 

Not until they reached the end of the belt of ancient 
oaks and began the ascent did Peter speak. 

Then: ‘‘Father wants to see us.” 

“Father !”’ 

Peter nodded. 

The shimmering city of dreams Mary Lou had been 
building about Helm Wakewood burst like an iridescent 
bubble. Fear gripped her heart. 

““Where is he? How do you know? Is—he isn’t in 
prison?” 

“No! No! They haven’t caught him! Don’t look like 
that!” 

“But how did you know? How could you know?” 

“ec Cary.” 

“Cary!’? Nothing seemed less likely than that. She 
brushed her hand across bewildered eyes and repeated the 
name. The man who bore it shot a swift glance at her over 
his shoulder and she stirred under it so that all the tiny 
golden bells tinkled. 

“Father wrote him. Father can’t stand not seeing us.” 

“But he ought not to! He ought not to! They’ll find 
out and get him!” 

“Nobody can get father.” 

Pride was in the lift of his chin. 

Mary Lou squeezed her hands together painfully. She 
repeated that Peter III was running his neck in a noose. 
Oh, why had he tried it? 

“Don’t you believe in father any more?”’ asked Peter, 
bending from his too-great height. ‘‘Don’t you want to 
see him? Why, I feel as if a wonderful dream had come 
true.” 

“Of course I want to see him. But I can’t bear to have 
him caught. I can’t bear to have him in a horrid, smelly 
jail. Peter! How did he come to write to Cary?” 

It hadn’t occurred to Peter as strange. The fact that 
he was to see his idolized father had prevented his dwelling 
on whys and whereferes. But now all the half-told tales he 
had heard since his arrival in Old Wakewood flooded back. 
Wasn’t it Cary who had twice tried torun away with their 
mother—or was it? 

Cary stopped the car at the edge of a cedar grove and 
alighted. The twins tumbled out after him. Peter towered 
over him at the right, Mary Lou palpitated up at him from 


. the left. ° 


Why,’ ’ they demanded in chorus ‘why should father 


” 


“Say I’m not to be trusted with a girl?” finished Cary 
with a twist to his lips. 
cs say you tried to run away with mother,” blurted 


Peter. 
“Perhaps because I did it for him, then.” 
“Did it for father?” 
They couldn’t believe that. 
“Nobody believes it, but it’s true. I was only seventeen 


’ and I just about worshiped Peter Carrington. This way— 


we have to go beyond the Baby Falls. We camped together 
for a few weeks the summer before it happened. I was 
thrown from a colt at the flap of his tent. Won’t you have 
my coat, Mary Lou?” 

“No—no! Go on!” 


‘ then the wall of a cliff reared itself close to th 


“So when Peter wanted to meet Rosali 
me. I was never in love with Rosalind. ~ 
convince Old Wakewood of that. Even Ma 
I don’t mean that. She was two years older { th 
she was a perfect baby.” 4 

They jogged his elbows simultaneously ‘ash 
All three were crowded together on the old we) 

“T don’t know why she didn’t care for Pet. 
wildly in love with her—or perhaps you deat) 
taba, 

“Yes, oh, yes!’’ cried Mary Lou, an inste 
Helm before her. 

‘Rosalind didn’t like him and told me nee 
again. I thought he’d go mad. He wanted hc 
ately.” 

“So you ran away with her for him?” Pete) 

Cary admitted it. : 

“I thought he was so wonderful she’d have 
I thought he could make anyone love him. H 
Iknow. He used to tell me over and over the 
give him a chance —— 

“Well, I took her out here in our oldy ri 
Peter and I had planned the meeting place. F) 
ing for us in a high-wheeled cart. She was te! 
she saw him. He did have a peculiar sort. 
didn’t want to let him have her when I reali} 
afraid, but once he was so near nothing could h 
him. I tried to make him let me take her hom) 
show him how scared she was, but I might a} 
argued with a tornado. He swooped her into 
left me. I went after them, but my old Dob 
race horse like his. I didn’ t make a Sie to his, 
their tracks in no time.” 

“Oh!” shuddered Mary Lou. 

“T drove all night, but I took the wrong road 
all the nearer villages—at it for a;week before I) 

“‘Didn’t you tell them father’d taken her?’} 
Peter. . 

“They’d had a letter from him, but they a: 

me—thought he took her away from me. I « 
what to say, so I didn’t talk. You can imagine 
were unpleasant, though they didn’t know th 
hadn’t been willing to go—think of it! I wi 
Rosalind more than they could worry over }; 
they believed she’d been glad. I couldn’t sleey! 
come out here night after night. Still, all the: 
thought Rosalind couldn’t help loving him whi 
him. I thought anyone would love him the 
I don’t know now why she didn’t.” 

“‘Didn’t she? Didn’t she ever?” 

They couldn’t understand it either. —| 

“Never!” Cary drew a quick breath. “T gol 
out of Ma Belle at last and went to Peter’s h(| 
and Rosalind had gone away for the winter. N) 
tell me where. I left a letter for them, begging| 
me know if Rosalind was all’ right. e | 

+ “And what did they 

“Oh, they didn’t answer. It was a year def: 
I kept telling myself Rosalind wouldn’t _ 
Peter if she hadn’t cared—she must care. Tho} 
she could never have come back to Old Wake’ 
hadn’t married him.” 

Mary Lou’s eager fingers pulled at his sleeve 
on her cap jingled an accompaniment to her 
“But what did you hear then?” 

“T had a dreadful little scrawl from. Rosalin 
needed me at once. She would be at an inn on 
Pike at such a time. . Careful of that To0 
you’d better hold on to ine or Peter?” — 

“Go on!” She laid a hand on his arm. _ 

“T had such a terrible time getting there. I 
horse and had to leave him at.a forge and get. 
drive me over. When I finally reached her, shi 
ious. I telegraphed Peter. She must have bee 
she ran away.’ It was typhoid when I gol? 
over before Peter came.’ 

call thought, ” said Peter gruffly, ‘‘you ‘7 
twice.” 

The twisted smile came back briefly. 

“Tt was her writing me did that. Her letterw 
conclusions were drawn too freely from it. 
believed her death was Providence delivering hel 

“That’s how the story came up that m 
shoot ” began Mary Lou, and Peter 
“That’s it! No wonder!” 

They threshed through the thickly spr 
silence after that. Here and there, whe 
trickled across the road, wet rocks gleamet 


ee 


path or a fallen tree blocked the way. a 
Peter heard the rustle first. He said © 
He’s there!” fully two minutes before the ov 
believe he hadn’t imagined it. He plunged 
When Mary Lou and Cary came up 

were. facing each other, hands clasped. 

turned to them eagerly. His eyes lit up 

daughter. He hadn’t expected her to grow 
(Continued on Page 49) 


tinued from Page 46) 
hold her to him and repeat 
’t be his little Mary Lou, 


s much of a shock to them. 
| tanned, with gray in his un- 
is clothes soiled and shabby. 
-never tolerated unkemptness. 
ht not to have done it!” said 


come. I had to see you.” 

ll go away again,’”’ lamented 
Isn’t there somewhere we can 
together? Just anywhere at 


smiled and his eyes caressed 


1e way you feel, is it? How 
Lou? I can’t believe she’s the 
ou. She always seemed older 
ter. She’s a little sister now. 
t, Mary Lou?” 

ducked her head abruptly. Go 
nds of the earth without Helm? 
re Helm could never find her? 
o! She didn’t say it aloud. 
went on: “I’m sorry. No 
yuldn’t have you share my life 
” 


d back to the Baby Falls and 
ng the thin rope of water fall 
white rocks and wreathe up 


e hardly noticed his absence. 
_ want you to remember this 
. Remember that I thought 
nt I came back to tell you at 


ised with the rapt obedience 
hood. 

the Carrington blood master 
rit! I let it conquer me. You 
hat. You mustn’t ride over 
' get your own way as I did. 
ould write it for you in letters 
cially Peter. Mary Lou, you 
rer him? I know you have, 
t him now.” 

niled, but Mary Lou tried to 
ad been Cary Annis who had 
Peter. But their father had 
terruptions. 

e I’ve given in to the Black 
‘Iwish you could realize what 
e. Oh, Peter, try to think of 
Carrington blood gets too 


ised shyly. He didn’t know 
|of this new father, who said 
» things in a desperately se- 
te wished he wouldn’t. 

|, don’t let him be like me. If 
2—when he falls in love—he 
's he?” 

Mary Lou has,” said Peter. 
t, father.” 

lad to change the embarrass- 


! Why, she’s just a baby!” 
jather. I’m grown up. Why, 
i than the other girls always. 
tld see him!” 

red the information that his 
(in Wakewood and he had just 
‘Peter couldn’t keep his own 
i from his tone, but he scru- 
1othing in words against his 


ap: He was sorry, but they 
(-by now. 
1ttoohard. Peter III seemed 
yet them go. He held his 
(seshe could scarcely breathe. 
he her all over again. ‘“She’s 
kept saying to Cary. And 
ae did release her his voice 
ahe begged Peter IV to take 
long as they could hear him, 
d no longer see him, his im- 
2 care of her, Peter!’’ fol- 
. Not “Take care of Peter, 
's he had commanded when 
€< through the Branch that 


hadn’t been Mary Lou but 
4looked out for Peter. 


It a bit conscience-stricken, 
ded to the forbidding gate, 
Nats hadn’t been more on the 
'y had left. They had kept 
{im—Helm’s vivid smile, 
-voice—wonderful, won- 


‘in with you,” said Cary as 
is sister out. Cary never 


Jt as soon.” The twins knew 
Pleasant. 
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They couldn’t explain. They had to let 
the aunts think them ungrateful. ‘‘Un- 
grateful” was still the most stinging epithet 
in the language. y 

It was Peter who turned the tide. 

““Mary Lou’s engaged, Aunt Charlotte,” 
he said, rushing the speech in a pause of 
Aunt Hetty’s. Sy, 

The aunts’ eyes rested aghast on Cary, 
who was as amazed as they. He hadn’t 
heard the announcement before. He looked 
as though someone had struck him.’ 

“Tt’s Helm!” glowed Mary Lou. 

The aunts were afraid they had not heard 
aright. It was too wonderful to be true. 
Mary Lou had to show them the seal ring 
and tell the story again. Cary got away 
during the telling. we 


Helm’s relatives took it lightly. His 
mother even warned him that Mary Lou 
was. a dear little thing to look at and it 
wasn’t fair to play with her. 

“Oh, that’s all. right,’ returned Helm 
easily. “‘I’m mad about her.” 

He was mad about her at the time. He 
was at the gloomy old house at all hours. 
She went everywhere with him. He was 
always bringing her presents—odd chains, 
buckles, scarfs of scarlet silk. 

Mary Lou bloomed under the conscious- 
ness of being loved. She was almost beau- 
tiful. Everything and everyone but Helm 
was insignificant to her. She couldn’t feel 
apprehension about her father or let her 
thoughts dwell on his safety. For the first 
time in their lives she was out of sympathy 
with her twin. That Peter IV was at the 
station to get the first papers and pore over 
them with his heart in his mouth meant 
nothing to Mary Lou. Nor that there were 
nights when the boy crept stealthily out to 
walk up and down the silent old garden be- 
cause he couldn’t sleep for the fear inspired 
by the latest news. Mary Lou’s thoughts 
were on the fact that Frances Stillmore had 
tried to lure her lover away and failed. . 

The summer passed on swift wings. 

Peter spent much of his time with Cary 
and Cary spent none of his with Mary Lou. 
Occasionally Cousin Arabelle fluttered in 
with this or that dainty gift toward the 
trousseau. She sometimes mentioned Cary, 
and looked at the happy little bride-to-be 
curiously. But Mary Lou didn’t respond. 

It was hard to tell when the wane of 
Helm’s affections began. Grapes were 
purpling on the vines when Frances an- 
nounced her house party, and presently the 
Terraces, as the Stillmores called the only 
new house in Old Wakewood, overflowed 
with youth. Perhaps before that Helm had 
not been so eager. At any rate the advent 
of Sybil Hargreaves helped. 

Helm took Mary Lou tothe harvest dance. 
Peter went too. Betty Allenby rather liked 
Peter, though anxiety for his father pre- 
vented Peter from perceiving any difference 
in girls. He came away early and went 


straight to Cary’s home, where he found - 


that gentleman seated under a lamp reading 
to Cousin Arabelle. They welcomed him 
quietly. They were used to having Peter 
march in at odd times. He was generally 
suffering from a Carrington rage and needed 
Cary, and to-night was no exception. He 
threw himself down by Cary’s chair and 
picked at the fringe of the rug under his 
fingers. It was a few moments before he 
could speak coherently. 

“T wish I could kill him!” was his first 
statement. 

““Wakewood?” asked Cary, comprehend- 


ng. 

Peter nodded. A strand of fringe broke 
in his hand and he glanced quickly at 
Cousin Arabelle, who merely shook her 
head and smiled. 

“He’s neglecting Mary Lou. He’s moon- 
ing round after a thin blonde—a lazy thing, 
who looks as if she’d collapse if she moved, 
without a prop!” 

Cousin Arabelle said it was lucky Mary 
Lou had found him out before the twenty- 
second. The twenty-second was the day. 
But Peter replied that Mary Lou hadn’t: 
She insisted he was simply being polite: 

“‘And I saw him kiss the cat!” he raged. 
“Call that being polite? He’s tired of her. I 
saw him draw down his mouth when Frances 


i 


told him to get Mary Lou for the supper ° 


dance. I wanted to lash him across the 
face. I wanted to knock his head against 
ae ground and jump on him and choke 
im.” 
Cary put steady fingers over the boy’s 
mouth. 
“Black Carrington, Pete! Let’s drop it!” 
He began to speak of a hunt they had 
planned. Cousin Arabelle ordered iced 
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drinks and plates of chicken sandwiches. 
At the end of the evening Peter had almost 
forgotten his blinding wrath. 

Cary walked home with him, and they 
surprised Mary Lou and Helm at the foot 
of the iron steps. She was clinging to him, 
raining kisses on his coat. He was hold- 
ing her lightly, half smiling, half frowning, 
plainly anxious to get away. 

Cary gripped Peter’s arm, but Peter 
looked down reassuringly. 

~“‘T’m all right.’”” He made unnecessary 
noise on the walk and slammed the high 
gate, but he was all right. He passed the 
departing Helm with no more than a civil 
“good night.” 

Just the same, things went from bad to 
worse. Helm called more seldom. Mary 
Lou used to stroll out in the evenings to 
snatch a few minutes with him when she 
could waylay him on the street. She ac- 
tually stooped to run in on Frances’ house 
party that she might meet him there. He 
was a bit impatient. She saw that the lazy 
Sybil had but to turn her languid gaze upon 
him to draw him to her side. 

It was at his suggestion that the twenty- 
second was abandoned. The end of October 
would be more convenient. The end— 
vaguely—no particular date. 

The truth—that he had tired of Mary 
Lou—was apparent to everyone else. Only 
Mary Lou would not believe it.. He was 
too splendid, too knightly, too noble to be 
inconstant. Even when she couldn’t go on 
blinding herself, she wouldn’t admit she 
believed it. 

Sybil departed, and Mary Lou looked 
for Helm wistfully. But Betty Allenby had 
a guest from Baltimore on whom Helm’s 
fickle affections lighted. 

The aunts tried not to show their dis- 
tress. They were very tender with Mary 
Lou. They even let down the bars against 
Cary far enough to permit the twins to go 
for long rides with him in his latest car. 

They were the only pleasant things in 
Mary Lou’s existence, those rides. 

Cary, the understanding, turned them 
into driving lessons and kept her busy at 
the wheel. Sometimes Cousin Arabelle sat 
with Peter in the rear seat. She was as 
flighty as ever, her frocks even more youth- 
ful: She took a wicked satisfaction in 
pretending to think there was something 
between Cary and Mary Lou. 

“Oh, bill and coo if you like,’’ she would 
say. “‘Petah and I can’t heah, you know.” 

The idea was balm to Peter, but Cary 
took it as a joke. He never went beyond 
the relation of teacher and pupil with 
Mary Lou. 

It was Cousin Arabelle who put the 
thought into the girl’s head. 

They were waiting under a flaming gum 
tree, while Cary and Peter changed a tire, 
when Cousin Arabelle poked at the litter of 
rose-red leaves and remarked that it was 
just here Tessie Baird had failed to run off 
with Cary. : 

“‘She’d have had him if it hadn’t been 
fo’ the man she married,” laughed Cary’s 
stepmother. ‘‘Cary’s so desperately afraid 
of hurting people. She picked him up on 
the street and then she wouldn’t stop the 
cah. Said she’d drive directly into the 
rivah if he wouldn’t promise to marry her. 
If they hadn’t run out of gasoline Cary 
would have been Mistah Tessie!” 

Mary Lou didn’t pause to consider the 
truth of that. She took it for granted. 
Why not Helm? Why not? Why not? It 
said itself over and over as she drove home. 
She’d borrow the car and make Helm come 
with her. The plan unrolled before her 
mind’s eye. She didn’t have to think it 
out. It was as if it were something she had 
known long ago and remembered. 

It wasn’t easy to get Helm, but he con- 
sented at last, prepared to be bored. 

Aunt Charlotte came in to pin some late 
asters to Mary Lou’s little brown belt and 
kiss her helplessly. Aunt Hetty lingered in 
the doorway, asking transparent questions 
as an excuse for remaining near, © en 


*Mary Lou was ready to leave she caught 


her aunt’s thin veined hands an instant. 
“T have tried to be grateful! I have! I 
have!’”’ Then—‘‘Good-by!’’ And she was 
gone. 
The aunts worried over her for some 


_ time before they sent Peter for Cary. 


Cary came quietly. His calmness soothed 
the aunts. They were almost ready to ad- 
mit that they had been needlessly alarmed. 
He took Peter with him when he left, 
however. 

At the telegraph office the older man left 
Peter a moment. When he returned he had 
a yellow envelope in his hand. To their 
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inquiry ‘at the still open drug store they 
received the information that little Miss 
Caldwell had gone out the Pike in the ear 
with Mr. Helm. 

Cary frowned and eyed the envelope in 
his hand ostentatiously. He let it be under- 
stood that there was news of importance 
for Mary Lou. 

Betty Allenby, passing under escort of 
one. of Helm’s younger brothers, stopped to 
find out what was going on and perhaps for 
the opportunity of a word with Peter. 

““They’ve eloped!” she cried. ‘‘I’m sure 
they’ve eloped.” 

Blaine Wakewood looked grave. Know- 
ing Helm, he was sure of nothing so satis- 


‘factory. He felt Helm’s defection from 


what his grandfather termed “honor” as 
strongly as did his mother. 

“Take our racer, Annis,’’ he offered. “It 
can pass your car any time.”’ 

“Bad news, Peter?” asked Betty. But 
Cary answered forhim: ‘‘Yes,rather. Must 
have a reply at once.” 

“The telegram’s just a bluff, isn’t it?” 
Peter asked Cary, when they had begun to 
tear over the road in the Wakewood racer. 

Cary shot him an odd swift glance, and 
Peter gave it up. He sank lower in his seat 
and pulled his cap down over his eyes. He 
writhed under his twin’s absence of pride. 

A sharp sound came to them above the 
roaring of the engine, before they had been 
on the road half an hour. Peter sat up with 
a start, and the car seemed to leap ahead 
under Cary’s anxious hands. 

“Shot?” gasped Peter, his voice faint in 
the teeth of the wind. 

““She—have—gun?” came back from 
Cary. 

“Don’t—know. Was lit-tle one—my 
drawer.” 

“Loaded?” 

““Guess so.” 

Then they saw the big car in the road. 
Helm stood by one of the front wheels, 
hatless. He held a small weapon in his 
hand and eyed them defiantly. 

But Cary did not seem to see him. He 
stepped over the side of the racer into his 
own car quietly. Mary Lou was huddled 
over the steering wheel. At first he thought 
she was crying, but she looked up tear- 
lessly. 

“Telegram,” he said briskly, as if all this 
were the natural thing. 

She took the yellow envelope mechani- 
cally. 

“Tt concerns you, though it’s a news- 
paper dispatch,”’ he amplified. 

Peter leaned over her shoulder eagerly. 

“Black Carrington caught Florida coast. 
Taken north nine-seven,”’ ran the some- 
what cryptic message. 

The rumble and roar of the lightning 
express forty feet ahead drowned their 
exclamations. In the glare of its brief pass- 
ing they could see Helm glance at Mary 
Lou meaningly. The clangor had barely 
died away before he spoke. 

“There it goes!” he said, with a jerk of 
one shoulder toward the iron monster. 

For a second Peter thought he meant the 
nine-seven of the telegram, and made a 
movement toward the express as if he could 
overtake it and drag his father from the 
clutches of the law. Mary Lou’s voice 
stopped him. 

“Tm sorry, Cousin Cary,” she said 
wearily, ‘‘but Helm shot a hole in your 
tire.” 

“Tt was the tire or us,” flashed Helm. 

Cary said it was of no consequence. 
They could all squeeze into the racer 

“What were you doing with a gun?” 
blazed Peter, advancing on Helm. 

“Ask your sister.” 

“T had the gun, Peter,’’ affirmed Mary 
Lou. ‘‘Helm took it to shoot the tire.” 

“Ask her why? Ask her why?” Helm 
wasn’t appearing well and he knew it. The 
knowledge put him at an even greater dis- 
advantage. 

Mary Lou shrugged. 

“He did it because he didn’t want to be 
knocked off the track by that express.” 

“But ” began the bewildered Peter. 

“You see,” explained Mary Lou care- 
fully, “I thought we’d decide to-night 
whether we were to get married or not. 
And when I found we couldn’t, because 
Helm is engaged to Sybil Hargreaves and 
Betty’s friend and maybe others, who 
wouldn’t understand his marrying me, I 
said we’d end it on the track.” 

“She threatened me with this first,” 
growled Helm, extending the weapon. 
“Said we’d go to Charlottesville and get the 
license and have it over. She—she’s mad, I 
think.” (Concluded on Page 63) = 


If you fellahs got any regular dope I can 


| é UMMEL ain’t no beverage forme. Nope! 
If 


make a highball outa, that’s different. 


your cellar’s getting dry I’ll stick to Vichy. Oh, thanks! | 


No, kiimmel naturally was a Proosian dish: My private 
notion is that Bill Kaiser used:to soak up on caraway juice 
and that’s one reason he went crazy. Anybody, even a 
German, is dangerous with some of it under his pod re- 
strictor—particularly an Irishman, I guess. ,Look out. for 
a Fritz whose breath smells like the inside of a loaf of 
Milwaukee rye bread. But when it’s a harp, run for your 
life! 

I’m retrospecting on Hindy Corrigan,’ of course: You 
guys ain’t never heard the gospel about that rookie. “Why? 
Well, because me and Walters—who got his' going up the 
hill at Chateau-Thierry—was the only ones’ wise; 
being wise ain’t made me proud, so to speak. Now, 


Hindy’s finally pickled himself. in caraway... The papers 


tell how he cashed in up at his country estate on the 
Hudson, so I guess it’s up to me as:the only survivor to 
dish him out his R. I. P. and epitaph. They’s a million 
bugs waiting to hear it too. 

Hindy was the one and only guy I ever knew of who 
cracked down a fortune outa baseball, and he done it in 
one season too. Sure, I was one of the goats—but so was 
everybody else. : 
If he had ’a’ been I’d ’a’ owed him more:dough by the time 
October come round than all them flossy actorines owes 
their dressmakers at the end of the year. No; he just 
naturally glommed onto the yellow backs wherever they 


and’ 
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Even I ain’t accusing him of being partial. 


was hiding, on the notion that an eagle don’t care who . 


makes it scream, I guess. 

The Rats had prospects that spring about four joss 
sticks more aromatic than rotten. , In February and March 
we gave up playing even semipros and took on all the high 
schools: down.in Texas, so as the scores wouldn’t look.so 
bad. The pitchers we carried was the kind you take to 
an old man’s home for the winter, fearing they’d -get so 
tied up with rheumatiz from the frost they couldn’t hobble 
onto the field in the spring. 

All of them had been good—once. 
would be real good again. That’s how we come to have 
them. Charley-horse Steinberg, whovheld the stock of 
the Rats that year, give me just about;as much money 
for new players as a Scotchman wishes on his caddy. Thad 
two rookie outfielders trying for a place on their own and 
one old war horse of a utility infielder. Besides the three 
catchers and the regulars, though, that was all. We was 
ready for our usual place heading the second division— 
facing backward—always providing we could keep nine 
men on the field at once. If any of the old guys broke their 
legs or anything I was figuring on putting Looie, the bat 
boy, in right field and 
filling in at shortstop 
myself. That’s just 
how hard up I was. 

One morning just 
about a week before 
the season opened I 
was sitting there in 
the dugout watching 
batting practice. By 
the way all those old 
boys creaked when 
they swung at a ball 
I knew it’d take a 
million gallons of 
horse liniment to 
keep ’em moving 
their joints all season. 
As I was chewing 
away and cussing 
Steinberg somebody 
comes up behind me 
and touches me on the 
shoulder. 

Because I thought 
I was alone, I swung 
right round. There, 
standing in front of 
me with his foot up 
on the bench, was one 
of the oddest-looking 
ducks you ever flashed 
a glass eye on! He 
was a squatty, bald- 
headed. harp and he 
was holding a corncob 
in the crookedest 
teeth I ever seen ona 
human being. But 
you fellows know 


None of them ever ° 
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what Hindy Courigat looked‘like. He was a sort of cross 
between a gorilla and a gargoyle, with the ape a little bit 
ahead because of having more hair everywhere but on its 
head. When I seen-him I thought tight away of the Bronx 
Zoo and of*those funny. faces they carve on the handles of 
senior canes up.at Dartmouth. I never once thought about 
baseball. Even when he -was going his best, nobody ever 
accused Hindy-of looking like’a ball player. Maybe that’s 
part of the reason-he got away with it. 

After aboutasecond I ‘got miy-éyes past his face and then 
Lreally got ‘interested’ + The funny-ldoking guy was holding 


a fifty-dollar: bill | Tight: up under my Hose! . 
“You're Seth Haskell, the manager, ain’t you?” he’ 


asked; and I wondered where the deuce that big voice. 
could.come from.i in him. 
“VYe-ah,” I. admitted, peering my glims on that fifty. 
“What’ve I got that’s worth that much to you?” 
“That’s a bet!” he réturned, waving the fifty. 
to put it on myself!’’ He waited—expectantlike. 
“This is a ball field, not-a bricklayers’ picnic. You got 


“T want 


‘in on the wrong ticket,’’ I growled, because I was kinda 


disappointed that the guy. wasn’t. somebody. who’d owed 
me money and wanted to pay up; or alawyer witha legacy 
from a rich uncle or something. ‘ 

“Not me!” he says, chewing on the éorneobt like he 
meant it. \‘‘ Maybe I ain’t.much on looks, but I’m a ball 
player too. -I’m’a pitcher!”’ 

I-stand up gravely and jump on one foot like a swimmer 
does when he gets water in his ear. I was sure I didn’t get 
him ‘right. ae 

‘Pitcher!’ I aif te “Water or quoits. or what?”’ 

“Well,” he says, cocking the pipe up snappy, ‘“‘I ain’t 
cracked like them relics you got in your china set anyway. 
Here’s fifty that says I can start the game for you next 
Saturday and win it!” 

Right there I whistle a little tine I learnt a long while 
back. It’s something about Little Willie and a stick of 
dynamite. The guy that looks like he oughta been carry- 
ing a hod couldn’t ’a’ hit me squarer if he’d aimed with an 
eight: gauge. - Course-he was foolish—nutty as the ducks 
in Matteawan who aren’t there because they have good 
lawyers. For a second I listen, though. 

“Come on! Are ye game—or just broke?” he! says, 
waving the money insultinglike. ‘‘I know they don’t pay 
you guys enough so as you can afford to gamble much, but 
I thought maybe the manager it 

“‘Shut up, you poor fish!”’ I answered crossly. ‘When 
you'says you were a pitcher you gave me a start, ’cause I 
was just kinda dreaming away and hoping that Clarke 


-couldn’t resist. 


N 


Ny 
¥ 


Griffith would call me up on lon 
tell me Walter Johnson wanted) 
; « to the Rats. I’m short on goo 
everybody knows, but I ain’t that hard up! 
“Don’t want to make fifty, easy mones 
kinda to himself. 
“That ain’t it. I got to work like sin to ly 
with that Pink Sox bunch in the first game, 
to,throw it, even for fifty bucks. Who in} 
anyway ?,- Where'd you learn to pitch?” - di 
“Never mind’ about that. Maybe I’m 


' Grover Alexander or Babe Ruth in disguise 


““Ye-ah, and: maybe you ain’t.” » 
I gave him one last look and felt sore atm 
wasting, words | on him. ‘He mighta been agi 


‘in the: Shamrock League, but he wasn’t cut 


the bushes now. I just. jerks.my thumb toyp 
That kinda acts'like sticking him with’ a: pin, 

“Not a chance!’’ he yells, and slaps the f; { 
my hand. ‘‘Here!’’ he goes on. “‘That’s i) 
hour of your valuable time. Iy 
you something !’’ 

Boys, that was one of the crucial tim | 
life and I weakened. I looked straight in 
blue eyes of his and then at the fifty in my ha 

He grabbed me by ian 


Come on! 


out ‘on the field. 

“So. long as the boys are batting,” says Ch 
go'up there’and let you see me swipe at a fe 
that lanky lummox who’s heaving them to 4d 
on ’em he’s:got!”’ 

I was willing by then. It looked like ar 
make him look foolish.. I walked up to Len} 
is the best bet we’ ve got, and slips him the } 

“This here guy,” I says, ‘“‘wants to s 
a few home runs. «Will you lob ’em over. for 

Lem kinda grins and nods. Corrigan pick 
sidles awkward up toward the pan. There| 
coat off; spits on his hands, hists his suspenders 0 
round ‘about half a minute. It looks a little :t 
fussed, and if it: wasn’t for the fifty in my 
’a’ been sorry for him.a little. Most of’ 
staring out at Lem, who stands like Pat 
ment waiting for him to walk into the bo 

Then Corrigan steps up. Lem slips him 
away, so as to scare him. Corrigan drops fii 
but before Walters, the catcher, gets the pill P 
Corrigan is up again, glaring Bayes like he's 
bite somebody. 

Lem shoots what’s meant to bea drop. Ii 
of a sailboat Corrigan swings round. By @ 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
bmarine!”’ he yells. ‘‘Stick her over the 


‘is just what Lem did on the next one and 
“swung. This time the pill sailed toward right 
\d low like the way some of these candy golfers 
yall. It didn’t go high enough for a home run, 
ylunk into the wire netting in front of the seats, 
hree-baser as you ever want to see! 
et that one up enough!”’ growled Corrigan. I 
1 my mouth open, just about to say something. 
rookie was beefing because he hadn’t put it in 
That was too much for me. I motions Lem 
, couple of out curves, thinking this would be 
se again. 
3, but I can see the sweat coming to his fore- 
here I stand in the coacher’s box. He’s wor- 
his arm is going bad—that’s plain. 
me Hindy fouls off and the second one he lets 


yo!” I yells, just to encourage Lem a bit. 
pay no attention though. He just glares at 
its. 

ball is a slow one, a teaser that’s easy to hit 
ard to knock fair. It’s pie for the Clark Street 
th. Up goes a high fly that don’t come down 
‘past the bleacher ticket office over on Higg’s 


t I Babe Ruth in disguise or ain’t I?”’ yells 
nning. 
‘nothing, but chases Lem Wilson to the show- 
sglad to go at that. Baldy White, who’s been 
the performance, is the next victim. He’s a 
and I figure he’ll show the darned upstart 
r-league pitching ain’t as bad as Wilson’s. 
ke Baldy’s rattled or cold or something. For 
ninutes he don’t get one any nearer the pan 
ttery is to the Polo Grounds. Hindy just 
lares. When the first fast one comes in reach 
vastes it straight in the direction of the Atlantic 
’t claiming that it made one of these nonstop 
jand, or nothing like that, but I’ll bet the 
2 Azores wondered where that new shooting 
'™, Last I seen of that ball it was up in the 
[still going. 
a gaped, but he was game. Three more home 
ting away, with a pair of fouls mixed in for 
? with one clean strike—the first ball Hindy 
without hitting. I called it off. There wasn’t 
isting the whole of that fifty in lost balls. I 
| ugh to show me that the harp in suspenders 
ing more about batting than I did. 
't have to do no more, young feller,’’ I says, 
70 him. ‘‘Here’s your fifty back, and if you 
2 clubhouse now I’ll get a unie and a rookie 
rou.” 
are how I could make Steinberg see it, but I 
‘in my line-up who could hit one like that and 


)k his head. 

seen me pitch,” he barked. ‘‘I’m a pitcher, 
don’t want no rookie contract neither.’ 
stalls me for a second, and while I’m figuring 
ij and picks up Baldy’s glove and one of the 


|. up some good batters and you go back there 
| he says, pointing at the plate. 
2's giving the party; and though he’s got his 
‘ck I’m willing to let him go on. All the time 
ig whether I can teach him how to catch a 
1 can make a place for him out in the field. 
jim going, I send Sliver Chitney, our third 
(70 bat. Sliver has a record of hitting’an aver- 
‘wr about eleventeen years or so and he ain’t 
“you'd call a greenhorn at the bat. 
| dy throws one at all I sees him glaring down 
,elieve me, them eyes of his kinda made me 
thout knowing exactly why. Sliver feels it, 
the catcher. I know, because I hear ’em say 
out his looking at ’em like a cat looks at you 


jarted a ball our way. I say that advisable, 
| u guys know, Hindy never did use no wind-up 
One second he was standing still, glaring at 
xt the ball was coming and you hardly saw 
‘ ity 

at nothing on that ball at all. It just floated 
V 7 balloon. Sliver dodged like it was aimed at 


I that a strike,” I says. ‘‘Why didn’t you 


id something about a corkscrew that I didn’t 
il: back to the plate. This time he swung, and 
0.4 see that Hindy didn’t have much more than 
@ prayer, Sliver missed the pill by ten inches. 
like that and you go to Sioux City for a long 


Sliver didn’t have no comeback. He just dusts his 
hands and tries twice more. ‘Each time he misses so far 
you could ’a’ druy a flivver through the hole. 

“Let me have the stick!”’ I says finally in disgust. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t hit an elephant with a feather duster.’ 

Sliver throws down the hickory, mad as a hornet, but he 
didn’t say nothing, just looking at me kinda queer. 

Well, I ain’t goirig to be the hero of the yarn. When I 
got up there Hindy struck me out three times running 
without me even knocking a tick foul! Right then, though, 
I seen better what had been the matter with Sliver. That 
guy Corrigan had a bunch of curves that never was in the 
book at all! Unless you was batting it was hard to see’em 
for some reason or other, but up there you didn’t have no 
difficulty, believe me! He had a spiral twister that came 
toward the plate like a corkscrew cutting into a cork. Also 
a scallop curve that had four separate jumps init. Them 
ballistic experts proved on paper that them things couldn’t 
be true, but I seen ’em time and time again and I know 
what I’m talking about. 

Before long I had the whole gang hooting at me when I 
whiffed, but I got so I didn’t care. The old gorilla out 
there throwing them things at me was a born major-league 
star—if I ever saw one. I was just itching to get his John 
Henry on the dotted line of one of our contracts before 
somebody else saw him. When I’d had enough of fanning, 
IT yanked him right off the field and into the office. Without 
consulting Steinberg or nobody I fixed him up a contract 
calling for eighteen hundred and uncapped my own foun- 
tain pen to make it easy for him to sign. 

Without even reading it he shoved the contract back. 

“Nothing doing!’ he says. “‘I don’t want no contract 
that way at all.’’ 

I tried to reason with him, telling him every player in 
the major leagues was tied up that way, but he wouldn’t 
listen. When I asked him what he did want, he wouldn’t 
even tell me either. 

“You just let me pitch that opening game for you free 
of charge,’’ he says, ‘‘and after that I’ll tell you the kind 
of arrangement that will suit,”’ he says. 

Don’t let ’em tell you that I didn’t fight for a contract 
right then. I even raised the ante to two thousand and 
then to twenty-five hundred, because I had a regular poker 
hunch that I’d get stuck big if I didn’t nail him down. 
Well, I just couldn’t convince him. When I threatened to 
kick him out and not even let him try to play, he just 
grinned. 

“They’s other guys what ain’t so proud,” he says. 
you’d rather have me hunt up Muggsy McGraw —— 

That was just what I didn’t want, though I didn’t tell 
him. The Giants wasn’t what you’d call rivals of us—them 
being fighting the Cubs for first place while we trailed the 
whole outfit during the season that had just gone into 
history, as the orator says—but still I believe always in 
fixing up the old proverb to read, “To him what ain’t 
oughta be given a chance, anyway.”’ And doping out how 
the Rats could get a chance to finish as high as seventh 
place was an equation in indifferent calculus or some such 
kind of math that ain’t taught on the diamond. 
| While I was trying to hedge and save face and so on, he 
reaches for his hip, naturallike. In the movies this always 
means a gun fight starting, but among ball spielers it’s 
something else again. It listens more like a booze fight 
starting. Sure as cucumbers and dyspepsia, out comes a 
flask—one of these fancy, leather-covered ones with four 
thimble-sized cups slung in the bottom. 

““Redeye?”’ I demands, starting my managerial scowl. 
With ordinary guys hard liquor and ball playing get along 
about as well as molasses taffy and the mumps, and I know 
it only too well, me losing Butcher Hardy, the best left 
fielder in the game—but this ain’t got nothing to do with 
Butch. 

“No,” he answers, casual. ‘‘Kiimmel.” 

Before I gets a chance to say nothing more he jerks out 
two of the thimbles, fills ’em up from the flask and passes 
one to me. The flooid ain’t highly colored, but innocent 
and pure-looking—like gin. The stink from them two little 
cups fills the office right away though, like asafedity in a 
schoolroom when the steam pipes are red-hot in winter. 

I ain’t never tasted kiimmel, but when I sees him toss 
his thimbleful and reach for more I think it can’t be as bad 
as it smells, and shoots mine. Well, all of a sudden I want 
to make a face, just like a kid does when he bites into a 
fresh lime. The dope proves up more like poison than 
anything I tasted since the day I nibbled a rat biscuit, 
thinking it was an after-dinner mint. 

I keep a tight rein on my seventh cranial nerve, though, 
’cause a notion just popped. 

“Had much of the stuff to-day?’”’ I asks unconcerned- 
like. 

“Just one pint,” he answers, regretful. 
kinda early yet!” 

I didn’t say nothing, trying to look boredlike as if any- 
thing short of a gallon before breakfast was a teetotal day 
for me. Without much persuading he pours again. 

Well, there ain’t no use trying to camouflage it. Even 
with a pint handicap, Hindy wasn’t bothered by the 
contents of the flask—and I was. By the time I had half 
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under my belt I thought he was a good fellah and had 
promised him he could pitch Saturday. This was all he 
wanted, and with the last drop of the pint flask under his 
belt he beat it for the hotel where he had his duds. 

During the next four days I put the Rats in the hands 
of Casso Thorpe, the coacher, and I spent my mornings 
and afternoons with Walters and Corrigan. We’d go off in 
a corner of the lot by ourselves and work like troopers. We 
had to fix up a.whole new line of signals for Hindy, ’cause 
of his new curves. When this was finished I batted him 
grounders and taught him some about fielding his position. 

He wasn’t nearly the ignoramus he looked though. 
Spite of the fact that he wouldn’t tell us nothing about his 
previous jobs, you could see he had played some baseball. 
It might ’a’ been years before or it might ’a’ been in a hick 
league somewhere, but he had the general idea -good 
enough. Little points like covering first base and fielding 
bunts were new, but I put them across quick. I could see 
that Hindy’s fielding percentage never was going much 
higher than his batting, but that wasn’t worrying me a lot. 
Any guy that could hit the stuff he passed out was good 
enough to get on base anyway, the way I doped it. 

Saturday came round and about eight hundred fans 
turns out for our grand opening with the Cubs. Y’see, the 
papers have it all figured out how we couldn’t even play 
six, seven, eight in the Three Eyes League, so only the real 
rabid guys came out. Even the band [ hired for the doings 
seemed to get tired by a quarter to three, there was so few 
ears to play to. 

Well, I feel kinda sick, ’cause I know what’s going to 
happen to the Rats—and my job—if we can’t draw better 
than that. Charley Steinberg is up in the box and from the 
way he’s looking round I can ‘see he’s got every nickel of 
the gate figured. Unhappy? Well, I didn’t really mind if 
he was, only for the bum prospect. 

Without doing any explaining to nobody, I warmed up 
Corrigan and sent him to the box. In his unie he didn’t 
look quite so bad—kinda like a cross between Rube Mar- 
quard and Benz, with all the outstanding features of each 
and then some, but not so bad as I thought. 

Max Flack led off for them. When the first ball come he 
jumped, surprisedlike, and Rigler called it a strike. Then 
he took two more, like as not instructed to wait out Cor- 
rigan. The first one was a ball and then another strike. 
From where I was I couldn’t see no kind of a curve on the 
ball at all, but Flack was acting queer. He said something 
to Walters and the empire, and then walked back and 
swung. He missed that ball clean, took off his cap and 
scratched his noodle and then walked back to the coop, 
puzzled looking. I saw him tell something to Hollocher 
when he came up. 

Whatever it was, it didn’t do Holly no good. After 
taking two balls and two strikes, the Cub shortstop called 
for a look at the ball Hindy was using. Him and Rigler 
couldn’t find nothing the matter with it though, and I 
grinned to myself. I didn’t blame them a darned bit for 
suspecting emery or shine or something. I never did see 
anything like the curves Hindy used right along—and I 
don’t s’pose I ever will again, now he’s dead. 

Holly whiffed, same as Flack, and up came Pick, their 
keystoner. He got the count to two and three, and then 
dumped a little grounder in the direction of Sliver Chitney. 
It’s the first fielding chance of the season, and—true to 
form—Sliver messes it up. By the time he’s got hold of 
the ball Pick is standing on first and Paskert is batting. 
I kinda groaned to myself, ’cause I don’t know what this 
will do to Hindy’s nerve. 

It don’t bother him a bit, even when Pick steals second. 
He gives Paskert just three balls, at which the Dodo 
swings three times. Theside is out and I sighs a big breath 
of relief. 

Just then I catch Steinberg’s eye, looking anxious at 
me. I walks over to him. 

“The kid looks good,” he says, bending forward. 
“Where'd you get him?” 

“Kid nothing!” I comes back. ‘“He’s costing you 
enough so he better be good. He’s going to win the flag 
for us this year!” 

Steinberg starts to frown incredulously, but I don’t 
waste no more parlez vous on him. Our side is up. 

Hippo Vaughan is hurling for them and he sets down 
Karl Luesch and Sliver Chitney without no trouble. 
Banning, batting third, drops a Texas leaguer back of 
second base and the eight hundred bugs give a faint cheer. 
It’s the first hit of the season. 

That cheer was lost in a buzz the second Hindy ambled 
out from the dugout. A pitcher batting in the clean-up 
position! Some lone bug in the bleachers remembered just 
then the three strike-outs in the first half inning and gives 
him ahand. Maybe a dozen more join in, but the applause 
dies quick. 

Hindy doesn’t offer as two balls buzz by. Both of ’em 
are wide. The next comes straight as a die for the pan and 
I see the old jib boom come swinging round. The noise 
Hindy’s bat made in meeting that ball brought everybody 
in the stands up to his feet. Like the ones he hit in prac- 
tice, this ball sailed out into the bleachers clean as a whistle. 
A thin cheer from the eight hundred greets this and keeps 
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up while Banning and he trot in with two 
runs. It’s the first real sign of life the Rats 
have shown for nigh onto two years, and 
the eight hundred is glad they come. 

Well, there ain’t any use detailing that 
game. You can find it in the papers of 
April fourteenth for that year. Hindy held 
?em. They got five hits in all, four of which 
Killefer, their red-headed catcher, pickled 
away. We beat ’em seven to nothing, 
Hindy getting another homer and a double. 
The last two times he batted Vaughan 
passed him, which same was some compli- 
ment to a rookie pitcher. 

Right after the game Hindy makes me 
his proposition. I had sorta prepared 
Steinberg for a jolt, ’cause I figured Cor- 
rigan would strike for five thousand or 
something like that—the same being noth- 
ing for a regular player but a whole lot more 
than any rookie ever got from us. 

Over the kiimmel flask, though, Hindy 
pulls the funniest one I ever heard. 

“The only contract I get is one that you 
give me,” he says. “I don’t sign nothing.” 

Which being exactly the way flats ain’t 
rented and baseball teams ain’t run. 

After a lot of beefing I got his proposition. 
He wants to play for us on a commission 
basis, so to speak. He says he’ll pitch any 
time I want him to, and pinch hit if I need 
him in other games. Every time he pitches 
and wins he is to get five hundred dollars; 
every time he loses he pays us back two 
hundred and fifty bucks. He figures the first 
game as nothing in his pocket, only if he 
loses two games he’ll owe us nothing either. 

Of course I fight like a wildcat and tell 
him how absurd his notion is. He explains, 
calm as anything, that any ordinary pitcher 
who was paid that way would make about 
enough to feed a whiterat—if he was lucky. 
Also he points out that I don’t need to 
pitch him if I don’t want to, and when he 
don’t pitch he don’t earn no money. While 
I’m thinking how grand it would be just 
to have him for a pincher, without paying 
him nothing, the same hunch hits him too. 
He says that when he goes up to pinch hit 
he’ll pay us twenty-five bucks if he don’t 
get on base. If he does get on by a hit we 
pay him a hundred. If it’s a pass, or any- 
thing like that, nobody pays nobody. 

“That’s an edge you can have!”’ he con- 
cludes. 

For two whole days I scraps with him 
before I even put it up to Charley Stein- 
berg. Then I only do it ’cause Hindy has 
his grip packed ready to hunt another club. 
Incidentally, Wilson and Baldy lose two 
games to the Cubs in these two days which 
we could ’a’ won with Hindy either pinch- 
hitting or pitching. Steinberg took a day 
to figuring it all out on paper and then 
agreed that Hindy’s proposition was fair 
enough. He didn’t see how Corrigan could 
crack down more than two or three thou- 
sand that way, even if he was good. I gave 
his signed agreement to Corrigan. It wasn’t 
my funeral, and I needed Hindy. 

Well, there ain’t no use telling you guys 
much about that season. Hindy proved 
up to be an iron man. I started pitching 
him once in five days and he won every 
start. The trouble was that the rest of the 
Rats were so badly shot that we had a hell 
of a time winning any of the other games. 
I got Hindy down to pitching every fourth 
day and sometimes finishing a game that 
looked like a possible victory. He pinch- 
hit in every game, except during one week 
when his ankle went bum. 

It wasn’t till the middle of July that 
Hindy lost a game. We was then in second 
place, with the Giants a game and a half 
ahead of us and the Cubs about that much 
behind. Things had got so that when 
Hindy was scheduled to pitch we could 
count on from fifteen to twenty-five thou- 
sand fans and on the days in between about 
four thousand—coming just to see him bat 
once! Charley Steinberg kicked at first 
when he had to pay, but he wasn’t no fool. 
Even with what Hindy was cracking down, 
the Rats were making real money for the 
first time in years. 

Hindy ran up against Dick Rudolph. 
Rudy was hurling one of those days when 
he could go ninety-nine innings without 
letting a guy get as far assecond. It was in 
the fourteenth that Hindy blew up. They 
made eight runs off him in that one inning. 
I never believed but what he just got tired 
of working that hard and throwed the game, 
knowing he had two loses coming that 
wouldn’t cost him nothing. He was drink- 
ing that danged kiimmel all the time, you 
know. 

You remember, I told you all of us were 
his goats? Well, Hindy didn’t stick to the 
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one graft he was putting over on Steinberg. 
He sat in at the boys’ poker games and got 
them to raise the limit from two bits to four 
dollars. Then he got ’em going on seven- 
card piquet instead of draw—the seven- 
card game being something like stud, only 
faster—and collected all the salaries of the 
bunch in addition to his own. Even I got 
bit bad. It seemed like you couldn’t keep 
outa a game with him, even when you 
didn’t want to play. 

It wasn’t that he was much luckier than 
us, either, or that he was crooked. It was 
just an edge he had ’cause of his being able 
to bluff better’n anyone I ever seen playing. 
Knowing what I know now, I kinda won- 
der that Hindy let us in on any pots at all 
but he did. I don’t s’pose he won more’n 
two out of five pots when seven of us was 
playing, which goes to show he wasn’t 
really what you’d call mercenary—only he 
didn’t never lose. For a long time every 
hand he’d bluff he’d lay face up on the 
table, saying quietlike, ‘It pays to adver- 
tise, the guy tells me!” 

Then naturally we'd call him every time 
he bet for a while—and he’d have’em. He 
bluffed so frequent, though, and we was so 
poor at telling when that we just got to 
calling always. Y’know what that means. 
Winning at poker is a combo of betting 
right and calling only when the percentage 
demands. After we started that Hindy 
couldn’t ’a’ lost if he’d tried, him knowing 
cards better’n most of us knew our fingers. 

*Long about August the bunch began 
giving I O U’s. Hindy dropped out then 
and didn’t play any more. He didn’t 
really need to, ’cause I doped it out he got 
at least half of all the coin every one of us 
had drawn to date. Anyway, he was 
branching out in his deals in a way that 
made four-dollar limit look like pitching 
pennies. Understand, I didn’t butt wise at 
the time, I was busy figuring how the Rats 
was good for about six pennants in a row, 
having Hindy. If l’d knowed I’d—oh, well, 
I didn’t anyway. 

We went ahead of the Giants on August 
eighth by trimming them three straight on 
their home field. In the first Hindy held 
’em to two hits, we winning three to nix. 
The second was put on ice by him pinching 
for Roger Brett in the sixth and pounding 
out a four-carat swipe with the bags popu- 
lated. The last of the series we actually 
won without Hindy, him having too much 
kiimmel aboard even to put on a unie that 
day. I hunted him out and stuck him in a 
Turkish bath, lecturing him on the evils 
of turpentine and other strong drink in 
general and kiimmel in particular, but you 
might as well try to argue g pelican outa 
eating fish. He ended up fy persuading 
me to drink a thimbleful of the cussed stuff! 
You can’t fight too hard with a pitcher who 
wins darned near all his games, likewise 
leads the league in batting with an average 
of .527. Maybe you could, but I couldn’t. 
When I got Hindy’s cold-blue glims spark- 
ling at me I was player and he was mana- 
ger—and I don’t feel so bad about admitting 
it now. 

The minute the Rats got in the lead hell 
broke loose generally. The fans of our town, 
never daring before to think that a pennant 
might possibly be coming their way, smelled 
blood. No matter what day it was, we got 
a capacity crowd. They was just a bunch 
of vegetarian lions that got an appetizer of 
antelope gore. Crazy? Well, I knew those 
Tessie fans of Boston in the old days of 
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Speaker, Hooper and Duffy Lewis, and all 
I can say is, the Rats’ rooters had ’em 
backed off the map. 

Our bad luck started simultaneous, 


though. Chitney breaks his ankle. Baldy » 


gets trouble with his arm. Walters splits a 
finger. With the small bunch we're carry- 
ing, these things put us in a hole, particular 
as Shenner, the second-string catcher, ain’t 
never been able to hold Hindy any too well. 

Our winning percentage drops. The two- 
game lead we have over the Giants fades. 
They come even and then go ahead. We 
spurt for a few days and pass them again. 
It’s just about all square at the home 
stretch, the lead going back and forth and 
the bugs as crazy as locoed steers. Every 
paper in town was carrying a double-pink 
sheet and most of the space was articles 
about the great mystery, Hindy Corrigan. 
With all their sleuthing and butting in, the 
scribes never got past speculating where I 
dug him up and wondering what it was 
gave him his pitching ability and batting eye. 

Well, the end came all too sudden. New 
York obliges by losing the last game to 
Philly. That leaves us just a little bunch of 
ten-thousandths of a per cent behind, with 
one game to play with the Cubs in Chicago. 
If we win we get into the world’s series. If 
we lose—but I ain’t counting on that none, 
’cause I’ve got Hindy to pitch and the 
Cubs ain’t any too peppy now on account 
of being out of it. 

Well, they pitches Tyler and I starts 
Corrigan. Five innings blow by in which 
they get one hit—that red-headed Killefer 
again—and make no errors and no runs. 
We make four hits and three errors and 
score once when Hindy’s double against 
the fence sends in Brett. 

Then the trouble begins. With Tyler 
batting to start the last of the sixth, Shen- 
ner blows a third strike, letting Tyler get 
to first. Flack gets hit by Hindy on pur- 
pose, but the empire don’t see it. Then 
La Farge messes a grounder on first and 
there’s three Cubs roosting on the bags. 

Right then I am some neryous and get 
Shenner to stall a little over his shoe string. 
In the meantime Hollocher goes up to bat, 
but for some reason or other Mitchell dopes 
it out to change. He calls Holly and sends 
a lanky recruit up to bat. 

The guy’s name is Burfee, or something 
like that, as clear-as I can get from the 
megaphone, but he is a new one with the 
meanest-looking face I ever seen on a ball 
player. He’s got a long thin nose and eyes 
set closer together, and a mouth that slants 
down at the corners. 

I’m nervous, but I got lots of confidence 
in Hindy, providing the other guys back 
him up. And then suddenlike I see Hindy 
shoot the pill across. 

That is, it starts toward the plate and 
then changes its mind and goes out and 
away with a noise that breaks my heart. 
The mean guy knocked it clean to Wil- 
mette! Four runs, putting them three 
ahead! 

Hindy and I fought all the way to the 
ninth, but that inning was the end. We 
got two runs and they got one—and the 
Giants won the pennant. I didn’t dare go 
back to Ratville for six months, the fans 
were so mad. 

When I saw Hindy he had on cit’s clothes 
again and was soaking up kiimmel. 


‘“Why did you give that guy Burfee that 
kind of a ball?” I growls, sidlin’ up to him 
ready for a scrap or anything. : 


““D’you mean you throwed it 
jumping up. ht 
He shook his head and ki, 
looking for his corncob. q 
“‘Nope,” he said. ‘That’ 


a million -on margins. 
and then ten—and he woud) 


talked over the past season, I 
to think. 
“Can you tell me now what¢ 
down there in Chicago? I bee} 
hear.” i 
He looked at me kinda funny, 
minute. Then he nodded and\ 
his pocket for the flask. 
“You have been a good felf 
you was manager,” he says, “aj) 
money gave me my start. I gi 
plenty now anyway, but I dot 
spill the news just yet. If I tell} 
keep your trap shut?” : 
I promised, ’cause I was as 
get-out. 
“Well,” he says, grinning, } 
them scallops, curves and spira| 
you seen me throw?” 


“Well, I didn’t never throw 
Them things was impossible!”| 


ju 


when it came over just right, ‘| 
to the Rats.” 

“‘And—and you ——” I gas} 

“Hypnotized ’em!” he laugl 
When a batter came up I got! 
control and made him ‘see if 
wasn’t there. Walters saw ’en‘\ 
and sometimes he didn’t. 1) 
never. The reason Shenner co 
me was ’cause he was too weal 
7em awful. 


I’d bust ’em over the fence! 
“Good night!” Isays. “The 
have no curves at all?” ; 


hard, but somehow or other it: 
Then I happen to notice hir 

the box. He ain’t looking at 
He’s watching something over 
base stands! So I tries to .o 
on him, and you know what ha) 

“Tt ain’t till after the game 
out that guy Burfee is cross-€ 
he’s waiting for a ball, batting 
his left eye is pointed out 
Avenue somewhere! Being tha! 
ably makes him harder to. 
Anyway, that’s how he came 
homer.” ‘ 

I was quiet for quite a W 
myself to some of his kii 
that’s how you’re making 
now?”’ I says finally. 

“Yeah!” he admits, “b 
world—leastwise not qui 
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The sun came out and 
melted the paraffin, which 
dripped ingloriously off the 
wings, leaving them as in- 
effective as ever. Icarus, 
whose mythological fall 
was attributed to the melt- 
ing of the wax which held 
together the feathers of his 
pinions, had nothing on us! 

Nothing could better 
typify the aéronautical sit- 
uation of only a few years 
ago. 

The air was charged with 
mysteries and surprises. 
No one could predict what 
a day’s testing would 
evolve. No one but actual 
flyers was making aéro- 
plane materials because no 
one knew with surety what 
was wanted. Even had this 
been known the problem 
would not have been 
greatly simplified, for when 
builders knew what they 
wanted in order to meet 
conditions they found it 
necessary in many in- 
stances to. create. What 
they wanted did not exist. 

Take such asimple thing 


er flight. It as a screw or bit of wire. 
Surely one would think 

his will seem that this might have been 

to some, ab- satisfactorily purchased in 
1909 or 1910 as well as 

me!’’ I hear now. 

. “We can This View of an Assembly Room at One of the Largest Plants in America Gives an Idea of the Not so. Screws and 

an flyers were a Magnitude of the Aeroplane Industry wires of special strength 


‘y other day. 

ist a good gamble. 
yb 

cisely what has happened. Aéronautical his- 
st few years has been a demonstration of how 
m change his spots. The machine of yester- 
sent from that of to-day as no aéroplane at all 
inal Wright biplane that made its first timid 
ights in 1903. 


Has a revolution occur- 


The Fate of Icarus 


: does not quite realize this. It recognizes 
rovements, but not the change from black 


1!” my friends have exclaimed to me, after 
proofs of aéronautical triumph over every 
ition and marvelous endurance tests. Yet 
‘ent they were asking: ‘‘But tell me, will the 
y be practical?” 

ords, they cannot realize that the aéroplane 
re highly developed scientifically than the 
ind is, by every test that science can give, as 
\eir failure to comprehend is natural. The 
i the aéroplane has undergone has been a 
tange. It has not-been advertised as have the 
's which have been one of its results. The flyer 
n he does not understand it. Only the man 
3d the steel and spruce of the modern aircraft, 
‘e laws under which each wire has been strung 
ip of varnish applied, can realize what has 
bs from him the public has not yet heard. 
ve the history of the revolution he has wit- 
somposed of a thousand romances. However, 
nas followed aéronautical construction from 
‘plain the aéroplane of to-day as he knows it, 
| the aéroplane of the past, may give to men 
and desk some idea of the sharp industrial 
has carried aircraft into the realm of prac- 
Like an hour’s talk on the war by one who has 
a may suggest what it cannot actually 


April eleven years ago, at Hammondsport, 
ka, New York, five of us experimenters with 
gathered about a white-winged machine, 
lexity. We had been running it up and 
ek in an effort to make it fly. We were the 
t Association, a small group of workers 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
was our second machine—the White 
st, the Red Wing, had flown 318 feet 11 
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inches, and we couldn’t understand why the second job, 
profiting. by our experience with the earlier model, could not 
do so well. 

Suddenly an explanation dawned on one of us. 

“We've substituted cotton for silk,’ he pointed out. 
“The stuff is porous, and the wind goes right through it!” 

It was true. 

“We'll get something to fill the holes,’’ camea suggestion. 

For the first time in my knowledge the necessity for the 
dope with which modern aéroplane wings are covered 
became apparent. We produced a filler, and the White 
Wing flew. 

But the success was brief. Our filler was essentially a 
combination of paraffin and gasoline, the latter evaporat- 
ing and depositing the paraffin on the fabric. Unfortu- 
nately we had forgotten to consider all the facts involved. 


Not a Siren, But a View of the Great Wind Tunnel of 
an Aéroplane Company Which Has Done Much Suc« 
cessful Experimental Work 


; wererequired. An ordinary 
hardware store might sell a satisfactory sample; it might, 
on the other hand, sell the aéronaut his death. 

Charlie Walsh once neglected, in. traveling from one 
exhibition point to another, to pack the steel hinges and 
pins which joined the wings to the fuselage. As he dis- 
covered the omission in the morning and had contracted to 
fly in the afternoon he went to a stove store and had fit- 
tings made of ordinary stove iron. These gave way while 
Walsh was doing a stunt, the only case I know of one of our 
early machines breaking in the air. The incident com- 
ments sufficiently on the necessity of making special 
aéroplane materials. 


Doctor Langley Vindicated 


OW it. was up to aéronautical constructors from the 

start to find out what was needed in the way of quality 
and to try to supply it. There was naturally a deal of pure 
trying it on the dog. Even such a scientist as Doctor 
Langley determined to-a large extent whether an element 
was. strong or serviceable by trying it out. But we saw 
early that this was no business; that aéronautics demanded 
peculiar accuracy. A man might make a weak automobile 
part and get:actual profit from its breaking. In aéronautics 
it was like suspending yourself on a doubtful cable over a 
chasm. If the cable broke there was not the least profit in 
it for you! Playing safe was at a premium. What wonder 
if aéronautics drew from the start scientific minds, and laid 
out for itself tasks involving an incredible accuracy? 

Unquestionably the father of aviation was the gas 
engine. The Wright Brothers would not have flown at 
Kitty Hawk in 1908 had it not been for the light sixteen- 
horse-power engine which propelled their aéroplane. And 
the great dream of all the 1908 pioneers—a dream to pro- 
voke the laughter of these four-hundred-horse-power 
days—was a light motor developing fifty or sixty horse 
power and running for as long as an hour! 

In the spring of 1914 I undertook a task which impressed 
vividly on my mind the meaning of the engine in flying. 
At the request of the Smithsonian Institution I fitted the 
Langley aérodrome with pontoons, and flew it over Lake 
Keuka to show that Dr. S. P. Langley, ridiculed to his 
death by his apparent failure in 1903, had actually con- 
structed a machine capable of flight, even if his inadequate 
facilities for launching it had resulted in wrecks both times 
flying had been tried. 

The engine in the Langley was a fifty horse power and 
the aéroplane was constructed so as not to overload it. 
Riding that machine was like balancing on the fine outer 
branches of a tree. Everything was delicately made. The 
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Since the Early Days of Marine Flying There Has Been Great Progress Toward Structural 


Simplicity. This is a Hydroaeroplane of 1912 


wires were like toy wires. The turnbuckles were tiny 
things such as a one-third flying size model of to-day might 
employ. The wing ribs 
were fragile, the struts 
slender—the whole affair 
suggested spider tracery. 
When we installed a 
stronger motor and got 
sufficient altitude to 
negotiate turns, no skater 
alarmed by the mutter of 
the ice beneath him ever 
went forward with a greater 
feeling of being in solution 
than the pilot of that 
resuscitated model that 
might have flown in 1903! 


Differences 


HE total weight of the 

Langley machine with 
pilot was 830 pounds; the 
JN-4 of to-day weighs 2170 
pounds. Imagine the prog- 
ress in solidity of struc- 
ture which the difference 
in weights suggests! It is 
only one advantage attend- 
ing a progress from fifty 
to ninety horse power. 
The June Bug, in which 
the first American public 
flight of a mile was made, 
in 1908, had the same wing 
spread as the JN-4D, the 
present army-training ma- 
chine. It weighed about 
700 pounds! More firmly 
built than the Langley 
model, it offers a remark- 
able contrast to a modern 
machine. No. beams as 
solid. as house timbers were possible for it! Though 
chargeable with no death or serious injury it was a vehicle 
fit only for calm weather, to be flown in the hush of dawn 
or sunset, when the air was peculiarly quiet. Unusual 
atmospheric conditions sent it bobbing like a cork on the 
surf! 

It would be fascinating to tell the story of motor devel- 
opment, showing how power, lightness in proportion to 
weight, and reliability under continuous use have led the 


development of flying as a whole, and made it possible to ' 
put a four-hundred-horse-power engine into a space little’ 


larger than that occupied by a traveling trunk! To follow 
the cooling system alone would take one through an adven- 


ture story. There was a time when our air-cooled forty-., 


horse-power motor could work efficiently for only a minute 


or two. I remember how we packed it with wet waste and 
thought we had conquered the world when it ran for seven - 


minutes! From that day, only ten years ago,-to the day 


when a motor runs for fifty hours in the test shed, and an- 


aviator stakes his life on its ability to carry him above the 


sea for twenty hours without faltering, is indeed as big a. 


jump in achievement as it is scant’in time: ” 

Only a few weeks ago, when the 27th Division paraded 
in New York, a flyer startled the millions of spectators 
massed to cheer the returning fighters by, skimming in his 
MF flying boat scarcely a hundred feet above the paraders. 
He had trust in his motor—too much trust, perhaps; but 
the fact is that he was able to dare the city cafions, motor 
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trouble meaning a cer- 
tain crash, and emerge 
from the self-imposed 
test in safety. This was 
daring in 1919; in 1909 
it would have been mad- 
ness. 

What is essential in 
motor history to the 
knowing of the modern 
aéroplane, however, may 
be summed up in this: 
The motor has permit- 
ted a strong aéroplane, 
a fast aéroplane, and an 
aéroplane independent 
of air.conditions. 

Strength? With the 
four-hundred-horse- 
power motor which can 
be installed in a small 
machine to-day an all- 
metal machine can be 
constructed if desired. 
This is of course a result 
of speed—speed which 
has now passed the 


160-miles-an-hour mark, and shows no limit reached. 
Speed—and speed is motor progress—has allowed the 


To-morrow! Transportation Will Know Some Surprises in the Next Few Years! 


q 


And the solidity made possible by the mot 
cation against the failure of the engine itself, 
“No flying for me,” says the sagacious b; 
up a thousand feet and have your motor qui 

This amusing belief that the machine will: 
engine stops is far too current. What happ 
downward glide—and a steep glide is not néce 
the place of the engine power. There is no dé 
motor is always shut off to make a landj 
Speed is all that is essential, and the motor or 
furnish this. Glide from a height of twenty t 
if you wish—the danger is no greater than fro 
two hundred, and the solid build of the mach 
will keep your ship’stable. 

In our Hammondsport, New York, off 
strange thing would occasionally happen. 
would be progressing as usual when the e 
would suddenly shudder convulsively; t 
executive dictating would be drowned in 
rattle; the keys of the typewriter would da 
the confusion of the typist; and:in a mo 
force would suspend activities and file out 
Such was the effect of our first wind tunne 

A wind tunnel is a structure developed b; 
experimenters to determine the action of the; 
and surfaces passing through it. The Aérial 
Association’s tunnel of 1908 was a square fi 
galvanized iron through which air was fore 
trically motivated fan. There were wind 
tunnel and y 
models of w 
wood, and t 
in the flue t 
behavior coulc 
from differer 
with regard to 
lifting capacit 
ance. We we 
adapt the aér 
medium, thea 


Smoke | 


E KNEY 

then abc; 
use the tunnel 
it hard to te 
happening, an 
that out we hj 
debate as toits 
We used to tie} 
threads to the 
and try to trac 
of the air by ol 
threads. In ti) 
strut, for in) 
course of the a 
dicate whethe 
used was cau 
and retarding 
was accommo 
to the stream 
other words, 
was a str 

The th 

us, and we gi 
using smoke- 
good reput 
The first a 
tainly distine 


aéroplane to approximate bridge construction in strength the factory manager, was the only one of # 


as well asin type. But above all it has robbed the air of its 


early terrors. Bumps, 
holes, dead air, gusts, 
convexity currents—all 
that marvelous mythol- 
ogy of the early flyer— 
not mythology to him, 
of course—has been 
made the stuff of dreams 
by the 1919 motor. 
When the aéroplane was 
a feather, a cork on the 
air current, aérial varia- 
tions were important. 
Now its heavier con- 
struction makes it prac- 
tically impervious to 
them. The aérial mail 
chugs out of Belmont 
Park in a fog ora drizzle 
or a gale; go out from 
New York some inclem- 
ent day at eleven-forty- 
five A. M. and’ see for 
yourself. Night. flying 
has been practiced for 
several years. 


my ) a : 2 i . 


smoked. 


. (Continued on Page 60) | 
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The New Reo Six—Coupe and Sedan 


@ Stability of construction and beauty of design are the prime requisites in an enclosed motor 
car. @ Nothing issoaggravating asasqueaky body. @ And logically so, for the noisesindicate 
fragile construction and warn of early dissolution. | In designing these new Reos, we have 
had in mind that beauty of appearance which is demanded by the select Reo clientele—and 
that degree of stability that is in keeping with the well known sturdiness of the Reo Six chassis 
upon which they are mounted. @ We think you will agree that we have succeeded in com- 
bining those two qualities in admirable degree in both models—the 4-passenger Coupe and the 
5-passenger Sedan. @ Also we hope to be able to more nearly supply the demand this season 
than ever before. @ You will recall that the last two years the output has been hopelessly 
insufficient to supply all who desired enclosed motor cars and who insisted on Reo quality. 
@ Deliveries are starting earlier this year and those who order at once are sure of delivery of 
a Reo in good season. @ But don’t delay—there never have been enough Reos to go ’round. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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(Continued from Peze 58) 

He was drafted to stand at the end 
of the tunnel with a fat cigar and pro- 
duce atmospheric visibility. Doctor 
Zahm and the rest of us meanwhile 
watched the window in the ‘tunnel for 
results. 

It was all Genung could do to fill his 
job. 

“More smoke, please,’’ Zahm would 
call pleasantly, and Genung could be 
seen puffing heroically at his cigar in a 
furious effort to meet demands. He 
puffed so steadily and so fast that not 
long after we had stopped the tunnel 
he began to turn pale. Soon he hastily 
left the room. In the future other 
methods of coloring the atmosphere had 
to be devised. If our wind turinel was 
not the first or the best, I think its rec- 
ord in acting as an antitobacco propa- 
gandist is at least unique! 

Attempts such as this were eventu- 
ally to develop a type of aéronautical 
experiment which must be considered 
with the motor as one of the great 
factors in the production of the scien- 
tific aéroplane of to-day. The engine 
made possible strength, speed and in- 
dependence of weather conditions on 
the part of aircraft. It did not and could not direct the 
type of structure to be employed, making it safe and 
efficient. This the wind tunnel was to aid materially in 
doing, though the larger responsibility so far as safety 
was concerned rested with mathematics. 

If there is one idea you have concerning aéronautics, 
Mister Any Reader, I will wager odds at your choice that 
I can guess it. It is this: You believe the aéroplane is 
safer, but you don’t believe it is safe. You probably believe 
it will never be quite that! 

And if there is one idea I have about aéronautics, it is 
that you are wrong. Let us allow these two ideas to go to 
the mat and see which one can get a fall. Let me link up 
the wind tunnel with this struggle of conceptions. 


Safety First the Builder’s Motto 


OU know that every mechanically constructed unit is 

built toanswer the demands of certain natural laws. This 
is true of a bridge, a tunnel, a skyscraper, an automobile, 
an aéroplane. In the case of a bridge or a tunnel safety 
under stress is the thing to be attained. If itis not attained 
absolutely the structure is a failure. With an automobile 
there is a different aim. Safety under stress is secondary. 
The overcoming of resistance of earth and air, the acquisi- 
tion of speed, is primary. For even if something breaks in 
a motor car no one is apt to be hurt. Now the aéroplane 
shares the attributes of both bridge and automobile. It 
must be safe under stress and it must overcome resistance. 
But—and this is what has generally been overlooked—it is 
more like the bridge than the automobile. Its safety is of 
primary importance. 

Think of the aéroplane again with this in mind and you 
will see that if you say it is not safe you must say that 
though we can measure mathemati- 
cally the stresses and strains on a bridge 
we cannot measure them for an aéro- 
plane. The Subway will not cave in on 
you. Why? Because engineers have 
solved it as a problem—it is mathe- 
matics in concrete form. Are you 
certain that the aéroplane is not the 
same thing? 

Let me tell you about the wind tun- 
nel as it has been developed from the 
early model which made the factory 
manager sick. A smoke box has taken 
the place of Genung’s cigar, and aéro- 
nautical investigators have found the 
best shape for struts, for wires, for 
wings. To-day they place their model 
on a pedestal. The wind rushing by it 
causes it to act on a scale mechanically 
connected with the pedestal, which 
records resistance, or, in the case of a 
wing, lifting capacity—which is de- 
veloped together with resistance — 
thrust forward, and so on, in pounds 
of force. It does more than this. It 
makes possible accurate tests with re- 
gard to the equilibrium of various aéro- 
plane designs; it assists in showing 
whether a machine will be safe at all 
angles. Some wing shapes, or wing 
curves, for instance, will lift well at a 
certain angle, but will give no lift at all 
at another. This fact explains why 
certain types of machine have been 
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The Power Plant of the Flying Boat NC:53. 


Three Nacelles—Two Motors in the Central One 


constructed which could not be brought out of asteep glide, 
but plunged on until they crashed. The wind tunnel has 
made accidents from such causes unnecessary. 

The builder knows what efficiency his wings have at 
all angles. 

As the wind tunnel reproduces every condition of the 
air, both aérodynamic and static, it would be possible with 
the aid of fine instruments to test the strains on different 
portions of the machine during flight. But these can be 
figured mathematically, just as the strains on bridge 
elements can be figured. It is a fact that this is actually 
done to-day. The work every inch of the aéroplane must 
do is known accurately. 

An interesting evidence of this knowledge is the general 
disposition of members in the modern aéroplane as com- 
pared to the machine of seven or ten years ago. We found 
by count that the braces of the pontoons, or floats, support- 
ing the first hydroaéroplane comprised eighteen members! 
The HA hydroaéroplane, a 1918 model which is the fastest 
over-the-water machine flying, employs only six braces. 
The cause of the difference is patent enough. In 1911 
stresses had not been reduced to a science. We were still 
working a little by looks and feel instead of by mathe- 
matics. We were still kin to the New England carpenter 
who started to brace the roof of a barn and filled the whole 
loft with a nest of timbers no one of which actually 
attained the result he sought! In a similar way the num- 
ber of struts and wires used are fewer to-day because every 
element can be put in exactly the proper place. There is 
no waste in bracing members. 

When it is realized that the exact requirements in equi- 
librium, the exact stress or strain to be met by every bit of 
cotton and wire can be and are scientifically computed, 
the fact that aéronautics is a problem like bridge or 


Sandbags on Aéroplane Wings to Test the Strength of Frame and Fabric 
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Four Liberty Engines are Mounted in 


Au): 


Subway building become) 
the only question is “C| ; 
ments be met?” 

Let me put the answep 
an incident: 

In April, 1917, the f 
joined the forces fight 
Our army and navy aut] 
began to talk of aéroplar\} 
sands. One of the difficule 
of the huge program cory 
the scarcity of linen fort 
Europe used almost all 
duce; we produced Sul 
could get no linen how \ 
the 100,000 aéroplanes | 

One day an enginee} 
our organization met 
official in Buffalo. 

““We’ve solved the li 
he remarked with a smi 

“How? ” 

“Cotton!” 

The government off 
turn. 

“You know,” he reg 
cotton is hopelessly unit 
the strain of flying.” | 

“‘Was,”’ corrected the} 
thought to be unfitted. jj 
that a grade of cotton can be made whict¥ 
give better service than any linen on theh 
simply a question of length of fibers and qili 
ing. Many grades of cotton tear easily, bi\n 
by strengthening the material by use of lo's 
Island we can get all the strength require) 
cause I have already doped samples and he 
tory results from certain brands. Our owny 
can meet the problem.” 


] 


The Missourian Answer! 


ND they did. Thousands of Americar) 
cotton sails to the wind. This indicatesh 
which materials adequate to bear a stri| 
greater than any which could conceivab'| 
have been supplied to every part of the ai 
specialization now marks the industry y| 
practically controlled by the flyer alone) 
experimenter made everything himself. T 
nautical producer can call on firms preparit 
use steel, lumber, metal castings, fabric) 
absorbers, paint, varnish, wires, clinomet 
compasses, propellers, dope, turnbuckles 
tanks and other products. Like the cottor 
are subjected to severe tests. Wire, spr 
nish—all receive their tryout. A breaki 
applied to one element of the type to be ul 
receive a certain minimum trial before 
machine. In the case of a part of the mac! 
various elements—a wing or fuselage—sal| 
load tests are applied. Chemical examina 
metal parts; they are also subjected to t 
pression forces. The result is a machine thas 
sound from wheels to : 
other transportation 1) 
oughly adapted to t} 
which it moves as the lf 
“But suppose,” saysle 
in our midst, ‘“‘that 
stress have been figurep 
have been met satisit 
then isn’t there a chanc) 
ing loose or a wire wi 
and spoiling the entire 
Again you are thiil 
automobile. Think of! 
stead. It is cowardly) 
question with another) 
keep off the bridge? # 
thing have been a 
Why hazard a trip thi 
way? May there notb} 
of these arches which ! 
Broadway, earth and 4 
ears? In other words! 
is it conceivable that, 
aéroplane as a job in? 
the primary factor, suc! 
let for accident would } 
Look at an aéropla 
you will get your ansW 
buckle is safe-tied. } 
wire that binds it in If 
can jar that turnbuek? 
not move till the meen? 
safe-tying. Look ata™ 
(Concluded on 


tuded from Page 60) 

. The control wires—the 
abject to friction—are visible at 
of contact with a pulley. They 
nestrands, each strand contain- 
res. When one-eighty-first of 

cable breaks, the hand of the 
1 will detect it as he feels of 
fore sending out the ship. For 
der of the machine the same 
as for a bridge or a skyscraper. 
ation has been too scientific to 
veakage. 
hundred thousand men and 
directly or indirectly employed 
aking and giving professional 
aéroplane. Mail is being car- 
Europe and America. Flights 
ht thousand miles have been 
nstop flight of 2170 miles may 
e been finished before this sen- 
noted. Pianos, dogs, men, dry 
—all have been successfully 
by the air route, some in cases 
ie as experiments. Lives have 
by carrying a patient to a hos- 
ctor to a patient by aéroplane. 
1as just been won in the air as 
nd and sea. 
he significance of this? 

this much: The aéroplane 
varied future than any other 
onal unit. Land or sea, pas- 
xught, war or peace—whatever 
3, the new type seems ready to 
e are duplicating in the skies 
ars, our taxis, our trains, our 
our forts and our -battle- 
'f the aéroplane is dawning. It 
it on safety; the work of the 
2ars has established that. It 
it on efficiency, though its effi- 
h has improved so marvelously 


’s mouth imitated a smile. 

' Not mad now, Helm. Just 
, be sane again.” 

ill him for you!” begged Peter. 
*s quiet ‘‘Black Carrington, 
y about him?” brought Peter 
zx. “Under the circumstances, 
" continued Cary, “‘you’ll pre- 
\ere. Pu send the nearest ga- 


*s apparently forgot him as 
ie if a great sponge had wiped 
e slates of their memory. The 
ivas all of Peter III. Cary had 
jontribute to the conversation. 
if Mary Lou had wakened from 
motic trance. As if Helm’s 
er her being broken, she came 
{with twice her former spirit. 

ry went in to interview the 
fe man the twins jumped out 
* and crossed the stretch of 
she station. Direct to the tele- 
stor they ran, panting their 
ey wanted the latest dispatch 
ne Black Carrington, reported 
‘he Florida coast. 

itor drew one smudgy finger 
Jerspiring upper lip before he 
)seemed to the twins that the 
/anage. Why, he didn’t know 
“ got something or other like 
‘see now—no, the feller wasn’t 
was dead. He’d jumped off a 


ea. , 

2 to get them, apprehension in 
| found them hanging over the 
jile-he called up and down the 
tirmation. News picked up in 
common property to him. 

ary did not understand. He 
/ something about a mistake, 
_ but they were not attending. 
1 the message came back that 
‘Jarrington, long pursued, had 
\cistence by a leap from a cliff 


1 i 

»rought the news in the papers, 
cept for the addition of an 

|te found in the Black Carring- 
it read simply: ‘It wasn’t 


jieir first paralyzing grief there 
ereurrent of relief. The im- 
cal, lonely man stood no 
jie shadow of barred windows 
s, of stone walls and so 


arked upon the oddity of 
age about the arrest. He put 
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in ten years, has inconceivably numerous 
channels of future improvement. It waits 
little on economy, for even now the ini- 
tial cost of smaller aéroplanes is less than 
that of some motor cars, and the 10.26 
miles which a JN-4D can go on a gallon of 
gas compares favorably with automobile 
fuel costs. No! It waits most upori two 
things—public realization and public or- 
ganization. 

The new thing always receives slow 
acceptance. It was fifty years before the 
railroad got its adequate hearing, and the 
automobile, born in 1893, was not so well 
off in 1903 as the aéroplane is to-day. And 
yet the aéroplane occupies that fortunate- 
unfortunate position of being developed in 
advance of its recognition. It trembles on 
the verge of public acceptance—not ac- 
ceptance for public purposes; it already 
has that—but acceptance by the public for 
private purposes, for individual needs. 

When the psychological shift occurs that 
will make the man of business everywhere 
realize—as some have already—the ad- 
vantage of halving distance and doubling 
speed, the spread of aérial commerce will be 
incredibly swift. Our asphalt roads of 
to-day are the result of the fact that ten 
years ago thousands of automobiles stood 
ready to go, and lacked only the paths of 
travel. The creation of aérial roads will be 
play beside the construction of those 
asphalt and macadam highways which we 
built so swiftly. For an aérial road means 
only a series of fields large and level enough 
for landing, with oil and gasoline supplies. 
Marine flying does not even require that. 
Is it not safe to say, then, that if the past 
of aéronautics has come like the wind the 
future will come like light? Flying has 
done in ten years what the railroad did in 
fifty. Prediction about such an activity 
leads one past imagination. 
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it down to a mix-up on the wires and did 
not note that Cary made no comment. 
That gentleman had never ceased to mar- 
vel on the coincidence of his bluff and the 
actuality. 

It was Cousin Arabelle who suggested a 
renewal of their rides. Occasionally Betty 
Allenby accompanied them. Her pres- 
ence brought a certain gayety to the trips. 

Sugar snow had powdered the sides of 
the roads as they neared their haven one 
January evening. Ahead, beyond a grove 
of pines, the sky blazed with crimson and 
gold. The world seemed very still. A ray of 
light struck a slender spire and leaped to a 
glistening roof. A bell in a church tower 
tolled. Mary Lou found herself looking to 
Cary for appreciation and not looking in 
vain. 

Behind them Betty and Peter were 
laughing softly. Then: ‘Did I tell you 
Helm is rushing Sybil Hargreaves’ sister?”’ 
too clearly from Betty. 

Cary cast a swift glance at Mary Lou, 
but she had not lost her happy smile. 
Helm was a closed chapter. She felt that 
he was further back in her life than the old 
days in the cabin on the mountain, and 
mattered less. 

She drew up before the inviting entrance 
to an inn. 

It was Cousin Arabelle who found the 
right thing to say. 

“Now, you po’ chillen, we three will run 
in and let you take the cah-to the garage. 
What a nuisance othah people are to 
lovahs!”’ 

They did as she suggested. This time 
neither laughed her words away. 

The garage was deserted except for a 
grimy man in overalls, who took prompt 
charge of the car. Mary Lou and Cary 
stood together on the sloppy floor beside 
the gasoline pump, a kit of tools open at 
their feet, an oil can cuddled close, a 
length of tubing dangling overhead. 

Quite without meaning to, Cary was 
saying: ‘‘Ma Belle’s not so far wrong, is 
she?” And Mary Lou was repeating the 
last statement of Cousin Arabelle: ‘What 
a nuisance other people are to lovers!” 

The garage man, returning, took them 
for a bride and groom. Perhaps that was 
not strange. 

Mary Lou slipped out of the embrace she 
had been enjoying and beamed at the man 
in overalls. Her fingers still clung to Cary’s. 

“Oh!” she cried to the gaping third 
party, ‘‘aren’t garages the loveliest, smell- 
iest things!” 
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Yes, Mother 


It is easy to get clothes 
that you will be proud 
to put on your boy. 


It is just a matter of 
asking for them by the 
name that stands for 
class and wearing 
quality. 


And here is the name: 
- STEEL 
Read it and remember 


it. Say it to your dealer 
the next time you buy. 


This is the secret: 
Seat, knees and be- 
tween the knees are 
reinforced by an ex- 
tra thickness by pat- 
y ent interweaving 


stitches. Easy to see they are stronger than 
the ordinary kind. One trial proves they 
give twice the wear. 


Made by SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO., Chicago 


Also Makers of ‘‘Young American’’ Boys’ Long Pants Suits 


Bani Hest Home ae Office 


Don’t wait until the ther- 
mometer is in the nineties and 
you’re ready to drop with, ex- 
haustion and misery on account 
of the baking, scorching, wither- 
ing heat. 

Get a Polar Cub and laugh at 
the heat when it comes. He will 
keep you cool in your office and 
in your home. He will enable 
you to enjoy refreshing sleep on 
the hottest night. 

This powerful little fan uses 


but one cent’s worth of power 
in six hours. Two speeds—giv- 
ing you a light or strong breeze. 
Handsome nickel-plated motor, 
adjustabletoanyangle. Equipped 
with 8-foot cord and plug, only 
$5.85 (Canada, $8.50). 

Go to your hardware or elec- 
trical dealer today and get Polar 
Cub. Get one for your office 
and one for your home. If your 
dealer hasn’t it write us and 
we ll tell you where to get it. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 320 Blatchley Ave.. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
In Canada: The A. C, Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
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Ask at your store. 
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A Powerful Car 


y \y HE attractive lines of the beautiful new Standard 

‘ . Eight Touring Car will be apparent to you at a 

A Wye s\ glance. Its improved appointments will satisfy your | 
} Loe 7 ideas of convenience and practicability, but the sturdiness 
a ae and power which it has, are features of distinctiveness that 


you can realize to the full only by a demonstration with 
yourself at the wheel. 


\ @ Y Ys 
y/ y 
“GUY. y/ 


To be conscious that there is no hill you need to avoid, 
no motor-way where your car cannot, without effort, hold 
its place on the road, is to realize the top joy of automobiling. 


Some say that this happiness which lies in the sense of 
power is just plain vanity. Call it whatever you will,every car 
owner likes the sensation which comes from the control of | 
power. The eighty-three horsepower of the Standard Eight | 
levels hills. | 


Standard Steel Car Company, Automotive Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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ung men opened a clothing store 
wait Eastern city. Both were 
nown to the buying public of 
. salesmen, hard working, 
iot long before they had a very 
yusiness. During their third 
ales totaled more than a hun- 
nd dollars. , 
ning the young clothing mer- 
e to a realization that their 
| paid for; no bank held their 
dit man anywhere was wonder- 
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that the merchandise is going to sell at a 
profit. In the case of the clothing men who 
opened the shoe department their trouble 
was that they went into the venture with- 
out adequate preparation. They supposed 
that by having shoes in their store enough 
of their customers would be attracted to 
that department to make it profitable, even 
though they gained no new patrons. So 
they merely installed thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of shoes, employed a couple of 
salesmen and let Nature take its course. 

The main business of the store was selling 
clothing. The theory was that a man would 
buy a suit of clothes and then walk back to 
the shoe department to finish up his shop- 
ping with the purchase of nifty low quar- 
ters, not too pointed at the toes. But 
instead of doing that he would usually walk 
a couple of blocks down the street to an 
exclusive shoe store and probably pay a 
higher price. There was no shoe atmos- 
phere in the place. Neither of the pro- 
prietors understood the shoe business or 
gave personal attention to the line. It was 
just a clothing store with a stock of foot- 
wear at one end where a man might buy a 
pair of shoes if he wanted to. 

In one of the more important Southern 
cities lives a man who has built up a large 
clientele as a business adviser. He is a 
lawyer by profession and never sold a dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise behind a counter 
in all his life; but he has made a success of 
telling merchants how to run their affairs. 
Recently the writer asked this business ad- 
viser what he knew about making money 
out of side lines. 

‘“A side line is all right,” he replied, ‘‘if 
you can make it a really active part of your 
business. A great many merchants have an 
idea that if they put a line of merchandise 
in their stores where people can see it it 
will sell itself without much expense. But 
selling costs are bound to average up. To 
do a big business in any line you have got 
to spend money pushing it. If you try to 
get along cheap, then the line doesn’t move 
and you have a lot of dead merchandise on 
your hands. 

“The average merchant thinks that his 
rent and clerk hire constitute the greater 
part of his running expenses. But there is 
one expense that is greater than all others 
put together, and that is accumulation of 
old stock. I have known merchants who 
worried at the number of postage stamps 
they had to buy, used the backs of can- 
celed envelopes for scratch pads and scolded 
if a clerk turned on the electric lights be- 
fore it was absolutely necessary; but when 
it came to allowing the accumulation of 
dead stock they acted like sons of the idle 
rich. If such a merchant should lose a 
twenty-dollar bill out of his pocket some 
day he would hunt for it for hours and re- 
member the loss for years afterward; but on 
the same day he might buy a thousand 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, one half of 
it going dead on his hands, and he would 
hardly worry at all. 
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“The taking on of side lines is a prosper- 
ous man’s game. We have been taught to 
believe that the forties is a dangerous 
period in the life of a business man; so 
many go broke during their forties it has 
come to be the belief that a man loses his 
pep by that time and lets his younger com- 
petitors go past him. I believe this is 
exactly the reverse of the truth. Men go 
broke between forty and fifty not because 
they have lost their pep, but because they 
have got too much of it. 

“Forty is the age when thousands of 
business men get their feet solidly on the 
ground for the first time. Before that they 
have been doing business on credit, owing 
money which they paid when business was 
good, and renewing their notes if business 
was poor. They have been through times 
when they half expected each person who 
came in their front door to be a court officer 
bringing notice of a lawsuit begun by some 
impatient creditor; when they have stood 
scared in front of the cashier’s window at 
the bank, peering fearfully into the man’s 
face to see whether he was going to say yes 
or no; when the three day’s grace on a note 
seemed like an invention of heaven itself.’’ 


That Precarious Place—Side Lines 


“But then forty comes and they have 
reached Easy Street. All the notes are 
paid up; no merchandise account is past 
due; wholesale houses write cordial little 
notes which they inclose in their monthly 
statements instead of the familiar rubber- 
stamped notice of other days, ‘Past Due, 
Please Remit’; the banker drops in occa- 
sionally for a friendly chat and says 
smilingly that the bank cannot make any 
money unless good people come round and 
borrow once in a while. 

“To a man who has fought his way up 
this easy prosperity does not seem natural; 
there is no excitement about it. He feels 
that he ought to branch out some way; so 
he does that very dangerous thing of tak- 
ing on some side lines of which he knows 
nothing, and pretty soon he is in trouble. 

“T have a client who is a pretty good 
example of what I am trying to explain. 
He is close to fifty years old and has been 
in the retail furniture business for nearly 
twenty years. Starting with practically 
nothing he has built up a business where he 
is selling more than two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of furniture a year. For a 
long while he had a pretty hard time, but 
for several years past he has been dis- 
counting his bills and making money. 

“‘A year ago he came to me and said he 
was going to put in a side line of talking 
machines. ‘It’s this way,’ he told me. ‘I 
am selling just as much furniture as I can 
ever hope to sell in this town. The only 
way I can increase my sales is to add 
something that people want besides furni- 
ture. I have the capital to do it with, and 
I hate to see my sales remain stationary as 
they have in the past three or four years. 


“«There is a world of talking machines 
being sold round here; you can hardly go 
past any house of an evening without hear- 
ing The Marseillaise or The Livery Stable 
Blues. And it is a line that goes well with 


furniture. A great many of the machines 
are sold on credit, but my present collectors 
can attend the new accounts without much 
extra expense. I have plenty of room for 
the line, so there will be no rent to pay; 
the same thing applies to light, heat and 
other incidental expenses. Even the ad- 
vertising will not amount to much, because 
I use a good deal of newspaper space any- 
how, and I can mention talking machines 
in all my ads. 

“*Practically all the expense I will be 
under to handle the line will be one good 
salesman. My selling expense will not be 
more than ten per cent; while it costs the 
man up the street who handles talking 
machines exclusively at least thirty per 
cent to do business. Looking at it from 
every angle I can’t see anything but easy 
money.’ 

“Tt did look like an opportunity to make 
some money and so I advised him to go 
ahead and put in the line if he was able to 
finance it without weakening his regular 
business. Within a year he came into my 
office and said he was going to give up the 
talking machines. 

“‘What is the matter?’ I asked him. 
eo there any money to be made in the 
ine? 

““«Ves, there is,’ he replied. ‘The man 
up the street who handles talking machines 
exclusivel¥ made twenty thousand dollars 
last year. I could make some money too if 
I were prepared to go after the business 
right. But my idea of putting in a stock of 
goods and having one salesman in the store 
to sell the machines won’t work. I thought 
I could sell the machines at a small per- 
centage of expense, because I already had a 
store organization. But as a matter of fact 
I sold so few machines that even the salary 
of my one salesman amounted to a good 
percentage of the receipts. 

““*T Jearned that to do business I would 
have to build up a regular organization en- 
tirely separate from my furniture business. 
In the first place I have got to have a man 
at the head of the department who is just 
as good as I am; I have got to have solici- 
tors and outside salesmen; even the col- 
lectors should work on talking-machine 
accounts exclusively and not mix up their 
duties with collecting my furniture ac- 
counts, as I had planned. If I run the side 
line as aggressively as I run my regular 
business it will pay; not otherwise. I am 
not prepared to do that, and so I am going 
to quit the line before getting in any 
deeper.’”’ 

The head of a large department store 
recently expressed himself to the writer. 
“We started as a specialty shop,”’ said this 
executive, ‘“‘and grew by degrees into a de- 
partment store. And when you come to 
figure it out a department store is merely 
an aggregation of successfully conducted 
side lines. 

“In our own case we have gone very 
slowly in opening new departments; in 
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fact, we have never opened some at all. 
When we consider taking on a new lin2 we 
first consider whether we are able to finance 
it properly. It sometimes takes two years 
to get a line on a paying basis, and until it 
is we have got to put in more money con- 
tinually. And it is no use to try to start 
any line with a small stock of merchandise, 
because if you do your customers will 
get the idea that the department does not 
amount to anything. Getting a customer 
started is the hard job; you have got to 
open any new department with such a 
complete assortment that the customer is 
surely going to find what he wants on his 
first visit. There is this to be remembered: 
Opening a new department is just the same 
as opening a new store; every customer 
you get has to be pulled away from his 
regular habits. 

“T have known merchants who thought 
they could make salesmanship take the 
place of merchandise, but it doesn’t work 
out. Suppose I open a silverware depart- 
ment and think I will go easy on tying up 
capital until I see whether or not it is going 
to pay. A lady comes in and says she wants 
to look at a cold-meat fork, Aspasia pat- 
tern. The salesman sets out the article 
asked for and inquires if it shall be sent 
home or if the lady will take it with her. 
She looks at it in a pleased manner and 
almost says she will take it, when her eyes 
wander down into the show case and see 
that there aren’t any more cold-meat forks 
there. At once she is dissatisfied. 

“The salesman tries to make up for the 
shortage by telling her how handsome the 
Aspasia pattern really is, and that his wife 
has a cold-meat fork just like that at home; 
but the handicap is too great to be over- 
come. The customer finally says she was 
just looking, but probably will call again, 
and walks out of the store. And while the 
salesman is telling his fellow workers that 
the people in this town certainly are a fine 
lot of near-buyers the lady is in the store 
three doors up the street handing out a 
five-dollar bill for a cold-meat fork in 
the Aspasia pattern, simply because there 
they showed her half a dozen other cold- 
meat forks which she might buy if she felt 
like it. - 

“The same thing applies to all retail 
selling, whether it be wardrobe trunks, 
men’s clothing, fireless cookers or bracelet 
watches. If you had the only store in a 
town forty miles off the railroad people 
would probably buy whether you showed 
them good assortments or not; but they 
won’t do it in a town where someone else is 
showing a better selection. And even in 
such a remote place it wouldn’t be long 
before your customers would be sending 
away for mail-order catalogues.” 


Wherein Facts Belie Figures 


One of the largest department stores in 
an important Middle West city had its be- 
ginning as a retail shoe store. Recently 
the owner told the writer how he managed 
to do it. 

“‘T guess I would not have done it at all 
if I had known what a job it was going to 
be,”’ he replied. “As I look back I can see 
that it was vanity pure and simple that 
made me try it. I had the largest exclusive 
shoe business in town, worked up from a 
small beginning and against competition 
of older establishments which had far more 
capital than I. As I gradually developed 
my business and passed my rivals I got the 
idea that I must be a wonderful business 
man and it occurred to me that I ought to 
expand into a department store and show 
people what a wizard I really was. 

“T had never heard of an exclusive shoe 
business which had developed into a de- 
partment store, but there seemed to be no 
reason why it might not be done. Very 
few department stores have their begin- 
ning as such; they have usually started 
with two or three lines and gradually added 
others. As I figured it out it was merely a 
case of adding on side lines and making 
them pay. 

“From my own experience I want to say 
that adding on a side line and making it 
pay is not so easy as it appears when sitting 
down to figure it out on paper. In the first 
place it always takes a great deal more 
capital than one figures. It is easy to cal- 
culate that you will stock up a new de- 
partment with twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise; your credit is per- 
fectly good and you will get three months’ 
time on your purchases, so that a large 
proportion of the goods will be sold before 
you have to pay for them. This means 
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that you will be working on the manufac- 
turer’s capital to a great extent and. will 
not need to invest more than about ten 
thousand dollars in the line to carry twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

“Maybe things have worked out that 
way for some people but they never did for 
me. I found by hard experience that if 
I opened a new department with a twenty- 
thousand-dollar stock of merchandise I 
ought to have exactly twenty thousand dol- 
lars in cash to do it with. And more than 
that, I learned that I must run a new de- 
partment at an actual loss for a year at 
least, and usually for two or three years. 

“This doesn’t seem reasonable, but it is a 
fact. The first new department I added 
was hosiery, and it did not look as if I could 
be taking a chance. I was selling more than 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of shoes a 
month and I figured that it would be easy 
to steer a fair proportion of the shoe' cus- 
tomers over to the stocking counter. To 
boost the hosiery sales I had my salesmen 
give each shoe purchaser a coupon which 
was good for a discount on any purchase of 
hosiery, and to make sure that the shoe 
salesmen should give out these coupons 
I gave a commission every time a shoe 
customer bought anything in the hosiery 
department.” 


Stocking Counter Gathered Dust 


“But it was two years before the hosiery 
department got on a self-sustaining basis. 
In spite of discounts and personal solicita- 
tion our customers would buy their shoes 
and calmly walk past the stocking counter 
and down the street to buy stockings to 
match at a regular department store. For 
retail buying is more a matter of habit 
than almost anything else, as many a new 
merchant has found out. There are thou- 
sands of stores in the country to-day that 
are doing a good business in spite of the 
fact that all snap and push have gone from 
their management, simply because they 
have been established a long time in the 
same place. 

“When I was a boy on a farm our fat 
driving horse hitched to the two-seated 
surrey would jog comfortably to town and 
steer himself accurately to the hitching 
post in front of the Enterprise Hardware 
Store without encouragement or coercion. 
But that was for weekdays only. On Sun- 
days he turned resolutely up to the horse 
block in front of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Many a time the family might 
have gone to some special service over at 
the Methodists’ or Baptists’ except for the 
disgraceful scene that would have to be 
enacted to get Old Charley past the First 
Presbyterian. I often thought of Old Char- 
ley when I was trying to get the public to 
see the reasonableness of buying its stock- 
ings at a shoe store. 

“‘ Another place where the side-line prop- 
osition gets you is in the matter of help. I 
don’t mean salesmen, because you can 
always get people who can sell goods if 
you are willing to pay enough salary. No 
matter how small a side line you intend to 
put in you have got to have someone be- 
hind it who is more than a salesman if it is 
going to succeed. Just putting in a stock 
of goods and hiring some people to sell it 
does not make astore. There has got to be 
a personality behind it or it won’t go far. 

““And where in the world are you going 
to look for your personality? Just because 
aman is a good salesman it does not at all 
follow that he will make a good manager. 
Years ago I had a shoe salesman who was 
a wonder. He knew everyone in town, had 
the pleasantest manners, and was very 
fast in his work. Even in those days when 
five dollars was a big price for a pair of 
shoes his personal sales would average 
three to four hundred dollars a day. He 
saved up some money and left me to open 
up a store of his own. In a year his capital 
was used up and he came back to me. 

“After a while one of the big national 
concerns wanted to open a branch store in 
the city and he took the job as manager; 
he lasted six months. Then after another 
spell with me he went to a department 
store as manager of the shoe department, 
and failed to make good. 

“About the only way to get successful 
department managers, I have found, is to 
develop them yourself. I continually study 
my salespeople, hoping to find something 
that will indicate that they may be trained 
into executives. And when I find a man of 
promise about the most important thing I 
have to do is to curb his salesmanship 
tendencies. 
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“T have a man now at the head of my 
ladies’ ready-to-wear department who il- 
lustrates pretty well what I mean. He is 
about thirty years old and has been with 
me since a boy. Heis a born salesman, and 
long before he became head of the depart- 
ment was one of the high-priced men of the 
house. It is the ambition of every retail 
salesman to have a clientele of call cus- 
tomers, meaning customers who will come 
into the store to ask for the salesman by 
name and if he is busy wait until he is at 
leisure so he may wait on them. To have a 
good line of call customers is both flatter- 
ing to a salesman’s vanity and profitable 
to his pocketbook. 

“When I put this young man at the 
head of the ladies’ ready-to-wear depart- 
ment I made his salary one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week, which was a little high 
for the job, but I thought he had possi- 
bilities and I wanted to make sure that no 
other concern would take him away from 
me. I talked with him about his respon- 
sibilities and laid special stress on the fact 
that from then on he was being paid for 
managing and not for personal selling. 

““When a man is first put into a position 
of responsibility he can go wrong in two 
different ways: The first is to get so swelled 
up that he won’t do any actual work at all, 
but spend his time impressing his subordi- 
nates with his importance; the second way 
is for the man to be so anxious to make 
good that he tries to do too much. Heisso 
afraid something will go wrong that he 
runs round and does his own work and most 
of the work of all those under him. That 
was the trouble with my young man of 
the ladies’ ready-to-wear department. He 
simply could not get over his habits of 
salesmanship. He would get nervous when 
his department filled up with customers 
and almost before he knew it he would be 
behind the counter selling goods. I caught 
him at it several times, and each time ex- 
plained to him that his time was worth too 
much to the house for him to spend it 
waiting on customers. Always he replied 
that he realized the truth of what I said 
and would do better. 

“T really thought he had conquered his 
besetting sin until one day I happened into 
the department and heard a customer ask 
for Mr. Newton. I stuck round to see what 
would happen, because I knew this would 
be a test of Newton’s strength of character. 
Would he be able to resist the flattery of a 
call customer? I found he would not. He 
was in the office looking over some samples 
preparatory to placing an order with an 
Eastern manufacturer, but when word was 
sent in that someone wanted to be waited 
on by Mr. Newton in person he dropped 
everything and came out. I have forgotten 
just what it was that the lady wanted to 
see, but have a dim recollection that it was 
a Georgette waist. 

“The big fact was that Newton had left 
his work of selecting twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of fall merchandise to come 
out on the floor and spend fifteen minutes 
selling something for four or five dollars, on 
which the profit could not possibly be more 
than a dollar and a half.” 


The Boss Acts Brutally 


“T made a quick decision, and walked up 
to where Mr. Newton and the customer 
were standing. ‘I am very sorry,’ I said to 
the lady, ‘but Mr. Newton won’t be able 
to wait on you this morning. I will call one 
of the salespeople to attend you.’ 

“““Oh, but I want Mr. Newton spe- 
cially,’ she answered. ‘I have been buying 
from him for ten years and he always knows 
exactly what I want.’ 

“The next came a little hard, but it had 
to be done. ‘I am paying Mr. Newton 
altogether too high a salary to allow him 
to wait on individual customers any more,’ 
Isaid. ‘If you will consent to be waited on 
by another person I will call someone, but 
Mr. Newton has to go back to the office, 
where he has some very important work 
on hand.’ 

“The lady gave me a look intended to 
make me feel that I was a brute and no 
gentleman, and flounced out. I felt ex- 
actly as she intended me to feel. Besides 
acting brutally I had deliberately taken a 
chance on Newton’s quitting his job; and 
there was no one in the whole establishment 
whom I would miss more than Newton. 

“He was hurt and mad, but he didn’t 
quit. He looked after the lady regretfully, 
and then after a moment said he guessed 
he had better send the waist out to her as 
he knew exactly what she wanted. 
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fashington and the Waldorf in 
|: was careful of his credit and 


; he was not unfortunate in 
irket. He never married and 
i, still a youngish man as mod- 
cull sorts of stories were told of 
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thall we ever get any real truth 
Ss called history. There are so 
‘0 it and such a confusing din 


Ine was pictured as the effigy 
hil and suffering wife sacrificed 
dar of unprincipled and selfish 
- velorn, deserted, heartbroken. 
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numbered, he found time to go down to Mal- 
maison, where, during his absence, Josephine 
had died. Hortense showed him into the 
death chamber. He passed an hour there 
and came out, his eyes wet with tears. Who 
shall tell us the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, about Hamilton; 
about Burr; about Cesar, Caligula and 
Cleopatra? Did Washington, when he was 
angry, swear like a trooper? What was the 
matter with Nero? 


Vv 


NE evening Edward King and I were 

dining in the Champs Elysées when he 
said: ‘“‘There is a new coon—a literary 
coon—come to town. He is a Scotchman 
and his name is Robert Louis Steven- 
son.” Then he told me of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. At that moment the subject of 
our talk was ina kind of self-imposed penury 
not half a mile away. 

Had we known this we could have ended 
the poor fellow’s struggle with his pride 
and ambition then and there; have put him 
in the way of sure work and plenty of it; 
perhaps have lengthened, certainly have 
sweetened, his days, unless it be true that 
he was one of the impossibles, as he may 
easily be conceived to have been from 
reading his wayward biography and volu- 
minous correspondence. 

To a young Kentuckian, one of “my 
boys,” was given the opportunity to see the 
last of him and to bury him in far-away 
Samoa, whither he had taken himself for 
the final adventure and where he died, 
having attained some measure of the dreams 
he had cherished, and, let us hope, happy in 
the consciousness of the achievement. 

I rather think Stevenson should be placed 
at the head of the latter-day fictionists. 
But fashions in literature as in dress are 
ever changing. Washington Irving was the 
first of our men of letters to obtain a for- 
eign recognition. While the fires of hate be- 
tween Great Britain and America were still 
burning he wrote kindly and elegantly of 
England and the English, and was accepted 
on both sides of the ocean. Taking his 
style from Addison and Goldsmith he 
emulated their charity and humor; he went 
to Spain and in the same deft way he 
pictured the then unknown byways of the 
land of dreams; and coming home again 
he peopled the region of the Hudson with 
the beings of legend and fancy which are 
dear to us. 

He became our national man of letters. 
He stood quite at the head of our literature, 
giving the lie to the scornful query, ‘‘Who 
reads an American book?” As a pioneer he 
will always be considered; as a simple and 
vivid writer of things familiar and enter- 
taining he will probably always be read; 
but as an originator we should hardly place 
him very high. There Bret Harté surely 
led him. The Tales of the Argonauts as 
works of creative fancy lead the Sketches of 
Washington Irving alike in wealth of color 
and humor, in pathos and dramatic action. 

Some writers make an exception of the 
famous Sleepy Hollow story. But they 
have in mind the Rip Van Winkle of Jeffer- 
son and Boucicault, not the rather at- 
tenuated story of Irving, which—as far as 
the twenty years of sleep went—was bor- 
rowed from an old German legend. 

Mark Twain and Bret Harte, however, 
will always be bracketed with Washington 
Irving. Of the three I incline to the opinion 
that Mark Twain did the broadest and 
strongest work. His imagination had wider 
reach than Irving’s. There is nowhere, as 
there is in Harte, the suspicion either of in- 
sincerity or of artificiality. Irving’s humor 
was the humor of Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Vicar of Wakefield. It is old English. 
Mark Twain’s is his own—American 
through and through to the bone! 

Editor’s Note—This is the twenty-second of a 
series of articles by Mr. Watterson. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 
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There are no finer schools and public 
buildings in the world than those of 
modern progressive Dayton. 
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Kennett Harris (an Autobiography) 


have one to tell. What knife grinder or fiction grinder 


Tos story of my life? God bless you, sir! Of course I 


hasn’t? It occurs to me that few men or women are 
so poor in experience or set in so dull an environment but 
they might, if they could or would, tell a story that would 


hold the world breathless in the reading of it! 


But they 


would have to tell all without any decent deletions or 
reservations, and they wouldn’t do that if they could and 


couldn’t if they would, so there you are. 


In the relation 


following I shall try to confine myself to what I consider 
more or less pertinent to my vocation. 

I was born 54 years ago at Walthamstow, England—“‘it’s 
not so far from London’’—and I began young. 
have caught the habit from an old Irish nurse who had 
been my mother’s nurse and was rich in tales of the “‘ould”’ 
ancient days. At all events, after “‘Meary”’ left us I 
became the story teller of the nursery. Then my father 
had a goodish library and let me have the run of it. 


I suppose I read 
everything in it 
from Bunyan to 
Boccaccio and with 
the keenest delight. 

Of the old school 
in the shadow of a 
venerable abbey in 
Sussex I retain none 
but pleasant recol- 
lections. All the 
disagreeables, in- 
cluding most of the 
curriculum, are 
lapsed in mere ob- 
livion. Cricket I 
unaccountably 
hated, but took de- 
light in football, 
swimming in the 
Farthing and the 
regular gymnastics. 
Thad learned toride 
at home and I wasa 
good oarsman. The 
pillow fights, sing- 
songs and surrepti- 
tious feasts in the 
dormitories are 
sweet in retrospect, 
as are the boxes 
from home that fur- 
nished forth the 
feasts. Yes, them 
was the happy days. 

Then came the 
time to decide on 


PHOTO, BY PHOTO-CRAFTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


I may 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFF, 


my future career. We were an easy-going family 
and the matter was left largely tome. Ihad an 
inner conviction that I was born to be a great 
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Mrs. J. Willis Martin 


and Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton 


HOUGH clothes may not make a man, 
eoncededly they make a favorable impres- 


sion if the neatly groomed man be, let us 
say, an applicant for employment. Such 
minute details as properly outfitting its 
unemployed charges before embarking 
them upon interviews with; prospective 
employers have contributed in the aggre- 
gate toward making the Emergency Aid 
Committee of Pennsylvania a successful 
philanthropic organization—the kind of 
organization which charitable workers 
have traveled from 
other states:to 
study. It was a lit- 
tle group of women 
who gave being to 
the Emergency Aid 
at Philadelphia in 
October, 1914. 
Philadelphia soci- 
ety forthwith for- 
sook tea carts for 
packing cases, and 
such social leaders 
as Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin—in the oval 
above—and Mrs. 
Barclay H. Warbur- 
ton—at the left— 
two of eight foun- 
ders, set themselves 
the ambitious task 
of furnishing sup- 
plies for relief ships 
tostricken Belgium. 

The organiza- 
tion branched out 
into numerous sub- 
committees, con- 
cerned now with 
relief at home as 
well as abroad, until 
to-day the Emer- 
gency Aid has be- 
come a fixture. 

The aftermath of 
war necessitates its 
permanence. Only 


to mention the name of its Americar 
mittee, in this day of bomb carriers, i 
field for that committee’s operations. 
committee codperates with governmer, 
giving the disabled soldier a job; the hog 
sion averts destitution from families 

winner lacks work. Victims of the afy 
infantile paralysis and of influenza his 
benefactor in the organization; the forg 
tees, with relief depots in Armenia, F 

Britain, Belgium, Italy, Poland and Si4 
unmindful that Martian heel-prints ar) 
ated quickly. These are a few of the Ais 
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Kennett Harris 


the study of art. South 
however, insisted on a prelim- 
sdge of drawing and the drudg- 
sored my impatient genius. I 
he sea. My grandfather had 
Aarryat’s midshipmites in 1812 
was in my blood. That fell 
. Eventually I became a 
in Charles Knight’s publishing 
o got to know Fleet Street up 
d the bookstalls of Paternoster 
re Maria Lane. Life gave me 
[have pleasant memories of old 
orners round St. Paul’s, of old 
s, of picture galleries, of the 
t I don’t remember much of 
yond the fact that I didn’t like 
ag. That was important, too, 
‘ought me to America. 
7as a compromise. I wanted 
Jest Indies—the Spanish Main, 
exact. I reasoned that there 
7s be the chance of pirate 
e, failing a fortune made in 
va jelly. My father, who had 
cal streak in him, opposed the 
te and even risky. We com- 
, America because our old 
srness had emigrated thither 
ten us glorious accounts of its 
ak that she went to Brooklyn. 
» to Missouri, which we judged 
n the backwoods from Brook- 
all events there were Indians 
uffaloes and border ruffians, 
he mountains. I had that all 
yeachable authority of a fasci- 
written by one of my own 
So it was Missouri. I was 
be careful not to step on the 
ns, kill a few Indians and 
k up what gold I needed and 
t or five years to restore the 
ity family and marry the lady 
ended to wait for me. 
ras a great disappointment in 
ts. There had been. some 
e since my authority wrote 
e only gold for me appeared 
drug business, but that was 
iny gold mine. The man—an 
aan—who wanted me to go in 
i start a store, assured me of 
carted our drug store and I 
:perienced man—boy, rather, 
1eteen years of age when my 
ppeared with our available 
. found myself busted and in 
strange land. 
came to my rescue. I had 
g my palette and a box of 
put some beautiful cobalt and 
o a sign for a local grocery 
‘three dollars for it and some 
. I may say that I painted 
I then hied me to St. Joe, 
aged in various occupations, 
oveling wheat from ars, 
tionary engine, clerking in the 
reight office—which was far 
\s to this day I am assured of 
to count past ten with any 
uracy—and, finally, I had my 
ce of journalism as assistant 
orter on the Evening News. 
) remunerative and I was con- 
next shift when I met a 
2keeper who was in town on 
». He was foolish enough to 
1. I was to keep his books and 
in the store when there was a 
\ my new friend and I saw no 
‘why I should not take that 
‘come a wealthy merchant 
ve years’ limit. 
I rather remind myself of a 
Manufacturer relating the 
of his boyhood; but what I 
2 clear is that life was giving 
val at that time. It was mak- 
% with all sorts and con- 
dhe 


‘my country-store experience. 
no great task, the bookkeep- 
eral stock was fascinating, 
number of things in it, and 
ge and foreign. Then the 
of club round whose big 
e class of the town and 
ers gathered to smoke and 
nong the latter was an old 
ner who for some years 
sfied with his comfortable 
use and fat and fruitful acres. 
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It was getting too thickly settled for him in 
the Tarkio country. He was now selling out 
his Missouri farm and putting everything 
into cattle which he intended to drive out to 
the Black Hills of Dakota the coming 
spring. “Yes, there was gold in the hills, 
you bet! Any God’s quantity, and bears, 
and Injuns, and buffalo and mountain sheep 
and deer and all sech. Like to come along?”’ 

It was hard waiting until spring, but the 
sweet season came at last, and off we set on 
the western trail. What a journey that was! 
In the saddle at peep o’ day and jogging 
along behind the plodding cattle, with oc- 
casional spurts to head off the more enter- 
prising of the bunch! The long noonings 
when we sated our ravenous appetites with 
bacon, beans and biscuit browned in the 
Dutch oven! The starlit nights and the 
vigils about the sleeping herd that we 
lulled to slumber with our more or less 
melodious song, the prairies ablaze with 
red and yellow cactus blooms, the swollen 
rivers that we forded, the seemingly inter- 
minable distances that we traversed before 
the blue-black contours of the Hills ap- 
peared on the horizon! 

But it was all true. It was all and more 
than my fancy had painted. There was gold 
in the Hills, and bear and deer and moun- 
tain sheep—and sech; there were buffalo 
on the northern ranges still, and in the 
fourteen-odd years of my life in that God’s 
country Injuns more than once gave me 
that sinking sensation in the pit of my 
stomach. On the other hand, they have 
more than once filled my stomach with 
stews of buffalo berries and venison—and 
dog, for aught I know. I mined,I punched 
cows, I ranched on my own, I cut cord wood 
in the pines, I broke sod in the valleys. 
Naturally the country grew during that 
fourteen years, and in time we began to 
take an interest in politics. I joined the 
minority and became a Democrat and on 
that ticket was elected to office. For a term 
and a half I was Register of Deeds and ex- 
officio County Clerk of our county, and 
then I started my paper, in partnership 
with my brother-in-law. It was a four- 
column, eight-page weekly and we kicked 
it off on a Gordon jobber in the basement of 
our first stone building. 

It was a success. In the two or three 
years that it ran we realized about a million 
and a half dollars’ worth of fun, and until 
the last few months of its existence we made 
a living out of it. Our town grew and 
boomed, but the boom suddenly collapsed 
and the paper with it. Soon after that I 
found myself able to revisit my people in 
England. They found me ‘‘so very Amer- 
ican’’ and I guess I was—even then. Every 
succeeding visit, and there have been sey- 
eral, has convinced me of my complete 
naturalization. On my return to the Hills 
I did something that I had been aching to 
do for years. I started a magazine. That 
also was a success and it kept me very busy 
for another year—very busy indeed, as I 
had to write most of the articles, fiction and 
verse myself under different pen-names. 
Moreover, I did a great deal of the illustrat- 


-ing, by etching on zine, which I procured 


from the tin shop and mounted on blocks 
type high. But the time came—in the mid- 
dle of an eleventh-century romance that I 
have never completed—when the printer 
became obdurate and I had to let go. Hope 
crooked her rosy finger and beckoned once 
more; this time from Chicago. 

Well, that chapter of life seems to have 
given me something: The last of the pic- 
turesque West and its types of men and 
women, a people I loved and still love, feel- 
ing one of them, happily certain that they 
reckoned me one of themselves. I knew 
mining camps not many removes from Bret 
Harte’s, and towns that closely proximated 
Lewis’ Red Dog. I knew the hoary and 
hopeful prospector, the joyous cowboy, 
the gambler and the bad man, at first hand. 
I knew what hard work was—manual labor, 
with axe and pick and sledge and plow and 
hoe—and how good it was. What would 
you give me for all that? 

I found the Chicago newspapers cold and 
unreceptive to the last degree, and I had a 
dickens of a time breaking in; but on the 
other hand I had a fine experience of the 
seamy side of Chicago life, and finally I got 
my first assignment on the Chicago Record, 
and after an unusually trying cubhood, got 
the hang,of the thing and went ahead. 

Something over a year’s active service 


as a reporter, with the best and cleverest set | 


of men ever gathered together in a news- 
paper office, under the finest and most cap- 
able editors, city and managing. 

So I came into contact with both the dregs 
and the scum of city life, and I met many of 
the great ones of the earth, whereby my bump 
of reverence subsided to a marked depres- 
sion. Then I was taken out of the city room 
and sent to San Antonio where the Rough 
Riders were organizing, and I trailed along 
with that immortal aggregation as corre- 
spondent, to Tampa and then to Cuba, 
where I saw the campaign through. On the 
island I was detached from my special as- 
signment to Colonel Roosevelt’s command 
and instructed to spread myself over the 
army, so I had my hands full; but I wig- 
gled through fairly well, barring a little 
inflammatory rheumatism at the windup. 
That war experience was one worth having 
and with it I gained some friends worth 
having—and lost some. 

On my return I was set to writing 
“Stories of the Streets and of the Town,” 
succeeding George Ade in that task, and I 
continued to write them until the Record’s 
incorporation with the Herald. Then much 
about the same thing, with an added feature 
of verse, for the Daily News, and about that 
time my first magazine stories, first for 
Leslie’s Monthly and, soon after, the be- 
ginning of a long line for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. I continued newspaper 
work for a long while, but, excepting one 
term of dramatic criticism for the Exami- 
ner, it was feature stuff exclusively. It 
was during that period that it became 
highly necessary for me to hump myself in 
an extraordinary manner. I humped as a 
man will with the bradawl of necessity 
behind him. I sat in my room all day in a 
haze of tobacco smoke and wrote stories 
and verse until it was time for my night 
work at the theater. I juggled two news- 
papers, a syndicate and an occasional 
magazine at one and the same time in that 
stuffy den of mine, cutting myself down toa 
minimum allowance of sleep. Well, you can’t 
do that sort of thing indefinitely, and as a 
result my health suffered rather seriously. 

That was about twelve years ago; for 
three of the twelve I continued under an 
existing contract to write for my papers— 
in a recumbent position a good deal of the 
time—and since then I have devoted my- 
self to magazine fiction exclusively. 

I look back on those twelve years of 
semi-invalidism with the feeling that they 
have given me more, perhaps, than any 
other period of life. If it had not been for 
that illness, I would not have conceived 
the idea of taking a little forty-foot motor 
boat from Chicago to the Gulf and across 
to the west coast of Florida. I would have 
missed my winters in Louisiana and my 
wanderings through the Southern States 
generally. I would never have had the 
notion that the South of France might be 
a good place in which to live and grow 
well—and tried it, and the cote d’azur 
would never have gladdened my eyes from 
medieval Grasse. I would never have 
heard the bugles of the stocky, sturdy 
little Chasseurs d’Alpin in their nearby 
barracks or met them on the Roman roads, 
singing as they marched, and little fore- 
seeing the war less than a year in futurity. 
I wouldn’t have seen Naples, perhaps, 
or the Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece 
where burning Sappho, and so forth. 
Above all I would have had an imperfect 
idea at best of the kindness and sympathy 
of my fellow man. Wherever I have been, 
without exception, I have found warm- 
hearted and helpful friends, chief among 
them, a rock of strength, a wellspring of 
kindness, a sun of’ cheer, fine-natured and 
generous Charlie Van Loan to whose mem- 
ory I wish I could pay fitting tribute. God 
rest him! I would like to say what these 
friends have been to me, but at this point 
words fail me utterly so I go back to my 
personal activities and record getting 
about with a growing strength that en- 
courages me to look forward to further 
and ampler activities. 

This is getting to be a mighty interesting 
period, I find, and I am curious about the 
New Order, dawn-flashes of whose glory 
already seem to pierce the tragic gloom 
that overcasts the world. I may be over- 


optimistic, but I feel sure that out of alk 


this war-born misery and grief; this devil- 
ishness and devastation, an undreamed-of 


measure of good and of happiness is to _ 


come to humanity. 
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eminently fair one. I’ve underrated your 
tramping and tennis no more than I’ve un- 
derrated your farming and writing.” 

I still think he did an injustice to my 
farming. 

Like any other nomad, I was born that 
way, but my true nature was hampered in 
its development through the fact that my 
parents were themselves quite normal and 
respectable. Where they made their mis- 
take was in sending me to college and allow- 
ing me to pass out of that happy-home 
atmosphere which—with creeping paraly- 
sis—is the only known deterrent to the rise 
of the wanderlust fever. My recollections 
of Stanford are a blurred composite of ath- 
letic fields and faculty meetings—the one 
fragrant with a reek of sweat and red dust 
that is still no less embalmed in my memory 
than in the old football and baseball jerseys 
I still keep—as more soulful folk keep lav- 
ender and dead roses—for what they will 
conjure up; the other gloomy and inquisi- 
torial as this or that team manager strove 
to keep me in college because I was strong of 
arm and quick of foot, while a committee of 
professors sought to cast me forth because 
I was-weak of intellect and slow of head. 
The former, though without a moral leg 
to stand on, always managed to win out 
on a technicality. Every time danger sig- 
nals began to flutter to indicate that I was 
skidding for a flunk in my major subject— 
the one in which I had elected to take my 
degree—they pulled concealed wires which 
switched me off onto another one. Istarted 
out with Law and after that came Geology, 
Biology and Education. There was some- 
thing of delicate irony in that last named, 
as there also was in Domestic Science, which 
I seem to recall as the subject I was striv- 
ing for a degree in when the end came. How 
hopeless I was as a student may be judged 
from the fact that I failed to pass an ex- 
amination to remove a condition in Eng- 
lish, even after Will Irwin—with whom I 
roomed for a few colorful months of my 
freshman year—had written most of the 
paper for me! 

The only thing I displayed real talent for 
at this juncture—or at any time since, for 
that matter—was throwing a baseball. 
Without any special warming up or train- 
ing I often used to lob the horsehide well 
over three hundred and fifty feet. Some- 
how I had a feeling that this little trick— 
though the rest of my baseball was indif- 
ferent—ought to make a big-league berth 
easy picking after graduation. It was a 
staggering shock then, when—after dis- 
locating my shoulder in the Thanksgiving 
football game with California—I was told 
that my throwing wing was finished for 
good. With nothing left to live for, or so I 
fancied for long enough to take the great 
decision, I took the first boat out of San 
Francisco for Alaska, off to join the Klon- 
dike rush with the other down-and-outers. 

The fat was in the fire. In the course of 
the next year I carried my first pack, 
mushed my first dog team, ran my first 
rapids, shot my first moose and bear and 
mountain sheep, gaffed my first salmon, 
chummed up with my first Indians—in 
short began really to live. In the score of 
years which have passed since then the 
picture has changed in color and detail 
rather than in character. The Yang-tse, 
Irawadi, Tigris, Zambesi, Orinoco, Parana 
and diverse odds and ends of streams have 
supplied the boatable swift water which I 
first came to know on the Alsek and Takin; 
Kanakas, Negritos, Masai, Afridi, Dyaks, 
Arabs and a hundred other variants of the 
black, yellow and. copper races furnished 
trail mates and camp companions in suc- 
cession to Chileat and Stick; and so on 
with shooting and fishing and all the rest. 
I always preferred big-game shooting to 
small, because—being a somewhat indif- 
ferent shot—I soon found that I could hit 
the former a good deal oftener. 

A couple of years after my return, from 
the North severe temptation thrown across 
my path was responsible for a sporadic at- 
tempt to follow my first love and break into 
baseball. I had been through the Yellow- 
stone Park on ski the preceding winter and 
in endeavoring to rush off the story of my 
feat to a so-called sportsman’s magazine— 
the editor of which had offered me five 
annualsubscriptionsin payment—I stopped 
for _a few days in a town in Montana, 
where it chanced that the state bush league 
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was just budding into life with the cotton- 
woods along the river. A fearful and won- 
derful collection of ball players it was, 


numbering on its roster about as many 


names that had once been famous as it did 
those that were destined to become so. Of 
the team three or four of us were known 
to the police and at least two of us came 
into town on the brake beams. One of us 
was trying to forget the dope habit and an- 
other—our catcher and, when right, greatest 
player—was just graduated from a rum- 
curing institute. 

Having my amateur standing to pro- 
tect—I was holding two or three tennis 
challenge cups on the coast at the time—I 
signed on under my middle name of Ran- 
some. They tried me out at center in the 
opening game against Billings and after 
the second—at Bozeman—lI became a per- 
manency at first base, my old corner and a 
place at which my broken pinion handi- 
capped me the least. Besides holding down 
the initial sack, I was told off for the un- 
official duty of guarding the only partially 
rum-cured catcher—seeing that he was 
kept from even inhaling the fumes of the 
seductive redeye, a single séance with 
which meant his inevitable downfall for the 
season. 

I played fairly promising ball right 
through that season, and but for the final 
disaster which overtook me in my unofficial 
capacity as Miley’s keeper might have 
gone right on to the fulfillment of my life 
ambition. Right up to the final and de- 
ciding series with Butte I kept my bibulous 
ward under an unrelaxing rein with the re- 
sult that he played the greatest baseball of 
his career. Then a gang of the Copper 
City sports, who had been betting heavily 
on the series, contrived to lure Miley away 
for a quarter of an hour while I was taking 
abath. He was in the clouds by the time I 
located him and rapidly going out of control 
into aspinning nose dive. He crashed soon 
after and when I left him as the dawn was 
breaking through the red smoke above the 
smelters he was as busy chasing pink mice 
and purple cockroaches as the substitute 
we put in his place that afternoon was with 
passed balls. To cap the climax—in trying 
to extend a bunt into a two-bagger, or some 
equally futile stunt—I strained an old 
Charley Horse and went out of the game in 
the second inning. We lost the game, series 
and championship; and I—with my future 
again blasted—sought solace in a hunting 
trip in the wilds of the Colorado Delta and 
northern Sonora. That, so far as I can re- 
call, was about the extent of my prelimi- 
nary literary training. 

Returning hometo Pasadenafrom Mexico, 
I found some friends putting off with an 
empty cabin in their yacht for a cruise in 
the South Pacific. Naturally a thing of that 
kind couldn’t be overlooked. I sailed with 
them for Hawaii, the Marquesas, Tahiti, 
Samoa and Fiji, only deserting the Lurline 
when on her return to Honolulu it sud- 
denly dawned upon me that nothing but a 
few inconsiderable miles of salt water 
separated me from the Russo-Japanese 
War. I cabled to the editor of a Los Angeles 
paper—the only editor I knew for many 
years—for war-correspondent credentials 
and boarded the next steamer for Yokohama, 

The credentials arrived in due course. 
They bound that editor to accept anything 
I might write which seemed suitable for his 
columns and warned all and sundry that I 
was not authorized by the foregoing to con- 
tract debts against his paper. All in all, I 
have always felt I did very well—consider- 
ing that was the only piece of paper I had 
to go on—in getting an invitation to the 
emperor’s garden party at Akasaku Palace 
and in finally spending a week with Nogi’s 
army outside Port Arthur. I rushed off by 
post three dispatches during my six months 
on or near the Russo-Japanese Front. I 
shall not reveal my balance sheet. 

Having now become a war correspondent, 
the next thing to do of course was to go on 
a lecturing tour. Chancing to read in an 
English paper something about the de- 
fenselessness of Australia against an attack 
from Japan I resolved to move on the ex- 
posed flank of the antipodes from that 
direction. That lecture tour I might best 
describe as less of a financial than an ar- 
tistic success. The principal things that I 
remember about it are that I had my pic- 
ture on the same page of the Sydney Mail 
with Annette Kellermann and that I got 
away with the singles and doubles tennis 
championships of Tasmania. 

My instability of purpose—the extent to 
which I was and always will be swayed by 
trifles—is well illustrated by an incident 


P. & O. on the direct route by) 
as I was about to purchase 
found on the sidewalk a card (i 
ing nothing but a couple of (p 
stamps. That settled it. Those, 
to be used. I booked via Sout 
Capetown, buying post cards} 
stamps to, I saw a photograpl} 
Falls with the result that ah 
expected to be a six-hour ]; 
lengthened to one of six moh 
with a subsequent African visit); 
years later, gave me my first) 
education in what Kultur asy 
tropical colonies meant to the 
unfortunate enough to have 
basking in Germany’s places ii} 
Missing the tennis season in 
a month as a consequence of 
African wanderings, I resolved | 
from London to New York ony 
California—for the sunshine fis 
Thames fogs have always set 1) 
for a little while. That resolve \ 
way to the Cunard office, wy 
counter I chanced upon an | 
folder with a picture of Rio h; 
cover. Forthwith I marche); 
Moorgate Street and booked pix, 
Aragon for Brazil via Spain al 
Two years went by before I re 
York and the way led throughy 
try in South America except Fr\ 
and all of the West Indian is) 
Martinique. 
Now and then I did a littler 
because I didn’t grudge the ti 
me of that I might otherwise hy 


they complained regularly of | 
and punctuation, often accepil 
and occasionally paid for it—§ 
do now. One or two even wen ( 


with the base of the spine re 
hard piece of board and the \ 
above another—interposed an | 
against my becoming literary | 
ture, just as they do still. 

The years that followed my 


possible here. 
with a party officially design| 
Honorary Commission Repret 
Associated Chambers of Com1! 
Pacific Coast. This was just| 
Yat Sen upset the Manchu di 
between tottering royalists al 
revolutionists we were subject: 
series of entertainments as has| 


myself with two cases of gifts-\ 
from bolts of silk and samples | 
sang-du-beuf vases, sandalwo( 
carved ivory to the good, andi 
smallpox to the bad. o 
At the end of six weeks in t 
Isolation Hospital with the la’! 
theworld with atomato aa 
and too little strength in the |s 
out a long-cherished plan of i 
foot from the headwaters of t 
to those of the Irawadi and fid 
that stream to Bhamo, Ma 
Rangoon. Nine months laterI 
consolation in doing most of tl 
reverse, starting from the Buri 
A few weeks in the Philipp? 
right physically again, and th 
or four months I spent in seeing 
I could at first-hand of the mt 
ress a decade of American occ}! 
wrought in that archipelago. — 
Jolo, British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, I came to Singag 
well-matured plan of studyi 
colonial methods in the Straits 
and Federated Malay States. 


the Royal Dutch Mail lin 
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d from Page 74) 
go of the East Indies. When 
7 out I took another, and before 
If back in Singapore again the 
Insulinde I had not at least 
the Portuguese half of 
1 I had visited some years be- 
a voyage from Japan to Aus- 
ing passage from Manokeri 
‘se BE fe paradise: buyer's 
anaged to reach and spend a 
German New Guinea, almost 
e of the ex-kaiser’s colonies 
/I had not already some ac- 


to Singapore, I worked up 
long the Malay Peninsula by 
astal steamer to Siam and 
{fnally round the head of the 
al to Calcutta. A few days at 
ned out of my system the 
‘is I had accumulated in the 
as and left me in prime fettle 
iks of light mountaineering in 
Sikhim, through which I fol- 
eesta right up to the barrier 
5 off Tibet. ; 

/ William, as crown prince of 
ad landed in Bombay by the 
lack in Calcutta. Having been 
zer-on of polo for a good many 
ad literary again and managed 
/ commission from the Asian, 
4g sporting paper, to write up 
4 which his imperial highness 
d to play. It was the latter’s 
tr the late news from Tsingtau 
inea that led him to send for 
imes to tell him about them 
ally to do not a little talking 
the time I had had my last 
rederick William I was fairly 
i for Louvain, the sinking of 
a and the other things which 
ature of surprises to those who 
iselves seen what had been go- 
German colonies for more than 


3 at the Delhi Durbar at the 
led to some very interesting 
il visits to the capitals of some 
re chiefs I had encountered 
f{ the best of these culminated 
cheetah hunting and panther 
ae preserves of the Maharajah 
ind Jammu, and finally to an 
ir through Ladak and down 
eat bend of the Upper Indus, 
hed what is pretty nearly the 
_which the game of polo can 
_back-tracked to its source in 
' Arun down along the north- 
itier to Baluchistan brought 
ai within an hour or two of the 
I. coaster was getting away 
ind the Persian Gulf. It was 
as aboard her and well out to 
lalled the fact that about nine- 
baggage was in my two trunks 
Six months went by—in 
. pushed about with an ara- 
‘mel or two pretty well all over 
a, Northern Arabia and Syria 
ae Mediterranean at Beirut— 
them again at Port Said. Sev- 
of travel in Upper Egypt and 
: an East Africa brought 
the Mediterranean in time to 
1g of the Turkish campaign 
talians in Tripoli before push- 
mdon and New York. Enver 
’asha—whom I had an oppor- 
et at this time, made no at- 
mceal the fact that he was 
mmitted to throwing his coun- 
vith Germany in the event of 
Topean war. 
‘ope just long enough after 
: of the war to escape the re- 
lich were placed upon corre- 
5 the outset, with the result 
itle difficulty in getting to any 
' I wanted to visit. My first 
re pretty well divided between 
French and Italian armies in 
d the Balkans. Always scout- 
ngs of news from the navy, I 
ie to know Commodore—now 
‘al—Sir Douglas Brownrigg, 
of the Admiralty, one of the 
arest and most likable men I 
net. In the fall of 1917.Sir 
t for me to say that Admiral 
finally agreed to the presence 
eyewitness correspondent 
Fleet and that he had de- 
first chance at it. 
to tell you,’’ he said in his 
t the British naval officer 
and that anyone who tries 
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to make him talk for publication is not 
going to find himself on a bed of roses. You 
will be given a commission and appointed 
to one of the battleships, and while you 
last—which probably won’t be very long— 
everything that goes on will be open to you. 
There probably won’t be much that I can 
pass for publication, but if they don’t ditch 
you at once there will be a lot you can store 
up for future use. Let me know what you’ll 
do about it at this time to-morrow.” 

Seriously tempted by the illimitable pos- 
sibilities for seeing things that the appoint- 
ment opened up, it needed only that little 
suggestion about not much being passable 
for publication and hence little writing to 
do—to decide me. The intimation that the 
commission could be made an honorary 
one, not involving my taking an oath of 
allegiance to the British Government or 
more than the temporary lapsing of my 
American citizenship, removed the last 
objection. I got away by the naval train 
for Scapa the day that Mr. Gieve had my 
uniforms ready. 

“Sit tight for a month and try not to get 
kicked out,’”’ was the chief censor’s parting 
injunction. 

I joined H. M. S. Erin on December 
twenty-fourth, just in time to get in on the 
time-honored Christmas-eve festivities, 
which consisted of the wardroom officers 
entertaining the midshipmen of the gun 
room at dinner and indulging in a free-for- 
all fight with them afterward. It was that 
free-for-all—so like an old college rough- 
house—that gave me my first shred of hope 
that I was going to make the riffle. The 
next day I felt sufficiently sure of myself 
e risk sitting down and writing an account 
of it. 

It was a very anxious night for me when 
the mail brought back the copy of Land 
and Water containing my screed. I skulked 
in my cabin for a while and, when on ven- 
turing into the wardroom the commander 
called me over by the fire, rang for drinks 
and asked how they should go about order- 
ing fifty extra copies, I knew how a con- 
demned man feels when his belated reprieve 
arrives. 

From bluejacket to the commander in 
chief, everyone I was thrown in contact 
with from the first seemed to have made a 
point of giving me a sporting show, and I in 
turn did my best to let them down as easy 
as I could. I never asked for an interview 
with anyone on any pretext either before or 
after the armistice, and where I managed 
to get an officer or man to tell me the story 
of some historic action he had figured in, it 
was always on the understanding that he 
should see the proof before publication. I 
was often asked to make changes—gener- 
ally of a character calculated to conceal 
the identity of the narrator—but never to 
hold up a complete article. When I heard 
of a man who was known to have some 
unusually interesting story locked up in 
his breast, I would ask to be appointed to 
the ship in which he chanced to be serving 
at the time. Then, through comparing 
notes with him on similar stories I already 
had bagged, his own would generally perco- 
late out. Sketching this in a form which I 
thought would be least objectionable to him, 
I would show him some similar ones I al- 
ready had in print and in the end he 
usually came through with the desired 
permission. 

Perhaps the most amusing series of yarns 
I ran down in this way was the record of a 
number of historic destroyer and Q-boat 
actions which the Admiralty asked me to 
write. Digging through several hundred of 
the original reports of such actions in the 
Admiralty files I laid out what struck me 
as the score or so most striking from the 
human standpoint and requested that I be 
appointed—as I was ready—to ships in 
which one or more surviving men or officers 
of each action were then serving. In one 
way or another I dragged most of the 
stories out, usually by standing watch with 
some lonesome officer or bluejacket in the 
course of a North Sea patrol. One I heard 
in the stokehold of a destroyer, another in 
the foretop of a light cruiser, another in the 
dismantled cabin of a converted yacht and 
another in my bunk in a little wooden 
motor launch. A Jutland story, which I 
simply had to have from a man whose 
destroyer was in quarantine with flu, I 
finally extracted by talking to him over the 
rail of another destroyer tied up alongside 
his in the pen at Rosyth. 

The only time, so far as I know, that I 
was dangerously near the wind as regards 
being ditched was when an inspecting 
admiral—mistaking me for the electrical 
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officer, who was also an R. N. V. R.— 
asked me what my duties were. Somewhat 
piqued at not being recognized after having 
lunched at the great man’s table but a day 
or two previously, I blurted out the first 
thing that came into my head without re 
flecting on the possible consequences. 

“Flooding the magazines, sir,’ I said 
with a grin. “I saw some of the results of it 
on your cabin table yesterday.” 

Luckily for me, Vice Admiral Sir John de 
Robeck has a sense of humor as Irish as his 
name is French, and his hearty laugh gave 
instant reassurance. 

There was no privilege I enjoyed with 
the Grand Fleet that I appreciated more 
than that which allowed me to extend my 
observations to its Sixth Battle Squadron, 
composed of the American ships under the 
command of Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman. 
It was no less a source of pride to me to see 
the admirable way in which the Sixth 
Battle Squadron in maintaining its own 
naval traditions also lived up to the best of 


those of the British, as it we 
every now and then ‘to go 
York or Texas or Delawar 
American again and set my t 
Yankee candy and a stack o’ 

First and last, I had aj 
opportunity to hear what ¢ 
officers of every class of ships: 
Navy from drifters and sy 
battleships thought of the m 
we sent across to work with 
know of no better place than { 
that it was one of unqua 
and affection. The Briton 
glass-clinker and the sound 
voice raised in a cheer is a thi 
above all others, yet the m 
jolly sorry to see them go” ’ 
a hundred lips the day the ] 
cage masts of the good ole 
Squadron had dissolved in 


in a storm of “‘Vivas!” _ 
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responsibility but which had left me in the 
highly embarrassing and equivocal position 
of an agent practically disavowed by his 
government, 

This was evidently the reason why I was 
sent on a temporary mission to Mexico, in 
order to elucidate the question whether in 
view of possible contingencies it would be 
desirable to establish permanent diplomatic 
relations with that country, and I was pri- 
vately given to understand that in the 
eventuality of an exchange of diplomatic 
represenatives between the two govern- 
ments being determined upon I would be 
appointed as the first minister from Russia 
to the United States of Mexico. 

But thereby hangs still another tale, not 
devoid of interest, as showing what a con- 
siderable part in human affairs purely 
personal questions are apt to play in deter- 
mining decisions in matters concerning 
public interests sometimes even of a most 
important nature. 

It so happened that at the time of which 
I am now writing the post of Mexican 
Minister to Belgium was occupied by a dis- 
tinguished diplomat, the father, if Iam not 
mistaken, of two charming young daughters, 
for whom he wished to procure the inter- 
esting experience of a few years’ residence 
in the brilliant Northern capital near what 
was then the most magnificent court in 
Europe. 

With this object in view he very skillfully 
made up to one of our officials at Brussels, 
casually mentioning tohim that thereexisted 
on the very extended Pacific coast line of the 
United States of Mexico a number of safe 
and little frequented harbors which might 
very well be utilized for the establishment 
of coaling stations and the like for our 
cruiser fleet in the Pacific in case we found 
ourselves engaged in naval warfare with a 
maritime Power, but that of course all this 
presupposed the existence of permanent 
diplomatic relations between the two Pow- 
ers, the absence of which anyway was 
peally to be regretted; or words to that 
effect 

The bait was promptly swallowed, for as 
long as the old time-honored international 
psychology shall persist in governing the 
policy of states—and we do not, by the 
way, notice as yet any really promising 
symptoms of the discontinuance of its 
influence—every active, wide-awake and 
ambitious government agent in a foreign 
country will always consider it a prime 
duty to keep a sharp lookout for every 
chance of a possible acquisition for his 
country of coaling stations, strategic points, 
keys to this or that sea and what not, 
especially if such palatable morsels happen 
to be lying loose. It so happened that the 
Mexican diplomat’s suggestion was brought 
to the notice of our Foreign Department 
just at the time when it had been decided 
to give me some preferment, for which the 
establishment: of a new diplomatic post 
would most opportunely create the possi- 
bility in the absence of any vacant posts 
and without my blocking the way of any- 
body else. 

Of all this I became aware, however, only 
when I returned to St. Petersburg after my 
journey to Mexico. Part of the winter of 
1889-90 we spent at Washington awaiting 


the arrival of my instructions 
porary mission to Mexico, 
finally came we started for our y 
tion in the beginning of Marcel 
In those days it took six an 
to reach Mexico City from ‘3 
over the Southern Pacifie Rai 
as Eagle Pass and Ciudad Pork 
the other side of the Rio Grani, 
over the Mexican Internation: 
ican Central Railroads via ‘In 
Zacatecas. 
At the station on the Mex 
the river I was met by the ] 
the jefe politico—with a mes 
come from the president. He 
time announced that he hadr 
graphic orders to place an arn 
my disposal. 
This escort, in the shape of | 
braves with enormous sombre} 
cruel-looking spurs, and armed | 
was drawn up on the platform a) 
a sufficiently formidable ap; 
cause me to request the jefe poli'd 
mit to the president my best tln 
welcome and his kind and consi 


country under his eoverniae 


enced travelers that the hotell 
were very bad—a statement, 1 
which I afterward found to havee 
an exaggeration—and we had, ? 
kind offices of a friend and I 
league, made arrangements 
furnished house for the ter 
months that we proposed t 
Mexico. 

On arrival we were driven to! 
rary home, which turned out tol 
palace known as the casa de 
which means “‘house of the Db! 
called because its outer walls ¥ 
ered with blue and white tiles | 
with some yellow ones. l 

It had originally been built bd 
direct descendants of Hernandc« 
had of late years belonged a 
family. 

The last owner of the notife, 
Yturbe, had by his will left its 
his widow, Dona Elena Idaroff 
daughter of a Russian genera 
daughter of an old friend of | 
Emilio de Muruaga, whom Tha} 
a young man in St. Petersbut. 
again at Washington as Spanis! 

Dona Elena was residing Wil) 
dren in Paris and so it came a 
were enabled to find in far 
temporary shelter in a house) 
albeit in a very remote way, Wl 
country. The house was in ever 
thing of beauty. It cont 
chapel and a magnificent lib 
twenty thousand volumes. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
payable in advance on the first day of each 
month and containing a series of ironclad 
stipulations in the most elaborate Spanish 
legal parlance, of which I was quite ig- 
norant; the other was the inventory of all 
the contents of the house, including the 
library, quite a big and very imposing 
volume. In signing these documents I felt 
that I had taken upon myself © rather 
heavy responsibility. I mention all these 
details only because the sequel of events 
proved the ludicrous groundlessness of my 
apprehensions in regard to the responsi- 
bilities I had so solemnly undertaken. 

It so happened that we were compelled 
to cut short our intended stay in Mexico by 
a whole month and when I sent to the 
agent of the Yturbe estate my check for 
the third month he returned it to me 
through my interpreter with the explana- 
tion that he did not consider it cabal- 
leroso—that is to say, chivalrous, to accept 
payment of rent for a month during which 
I should not have the use of the house. 
Now I must confess I have had some 
experience during a long life of renting 
houses or cottages or apartments in half a 
dozen different countries in three parts of 
the world, but I have never, before or after, 
had a check returned to me. 

The next day I went to see the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Don Ignacio “Mariscal, 
to whom I had been most warmly recom- 
mended by the Mexican Minister in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Romero. Mr. Mariscal was a 
most distinguished and experienced diplo- 
mat of the old school, who had been in 
charge of his country’s foreign affairs all 
through—I had almost said “‘the reign” — 
the already numerous terms of General 
Diaz’ presidency and who remained his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the end of his 
life. This, by the way, was one of the 
eminent qualities of Porfirio Diaz as a 
great ruler: All his ministers, once ap- 
pointed, could rely on being kept in office 
until the end, and as far as I know he had 
only once or twice occasion to remove a 
minister on account of inefficiency. Mr. 
Mariscal very kindly offered to drive with 
me over to the National Palace, where the 
president had his office, and to present me 
to him quite informally as my mission to 
Mexico so far was of a quite unofficial 
character. 

When we were ushered into the presi- 
dent’s private office I found myself in the 
presence of the most strikingly impressive 
personality I had ever met. Of medium 
height, his well-knit body carried on its 
shoulders a head every line of which and 
all his bearing denoted calm determina- 
tion, boundless energy and conscious irre- 
sistible force, his countenance lit up by a 
pair of lustrous steel-gray eyes full of the 
light of deep thought, commanding intel- 
lect and genuine kindness—in short, the 
personality of a born ruler of men who had 
been the creator of his country’s greatness 
and prosperity. 

He received me with utmost cordiality 
as the representative, though unofficial, of 
a country which was then one of the great- 
est empires in the world, with whom he was 
manifestly eager to establish diplomatic 
relations. He engaged me in conversation, 
with the aid of Mr. Mariscal as inter- 
preter, which very soon assumed the 
tone of a friendly chat. When he asked 
me what had impressed mé most in my 
journey through Mexico I told him that 
it was the cemetery of Zacatecas. To his 
astonished question what I meant, I ex- 
plained that when our train in nearing 
the town of Zaeatecas was winding its 
way down the mountain side I noticed 
on both sides of the road innumerable 
white tombstones all of the same shape 
and size and bearing the same epitaph: 
“Here lies silver.’’ This allusion to his 
country’s buried wealth seemed to amuse 
him greatly and he said that he hoped 
that when I should come to live in the 
country I would discover also other 
sources of her prosperity, which needed 
no tombstone to testify to their presence. 

I had been reading up the history of 
the Conquest of Mexico— one of the most 
moving, most romantic and almost in- 
credible dramas of history—and I was 
greatly interested in visiting the sites 
where the great tragedy of an empire’s 
conquest by a handful of Spanish adven- 
turers had been enacted. Every after- 
noon we used to join the procession of 
carriages, bearing the wealth and fashion 
and beauty of Mexico, which would 
be rolling up and down the beautiful 
avenue—Paseo de la Reforma—leading 
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up to the castle of Chapultepec once so 
gallantly defended by Mexican cadets 
against the victorious troops of General 
Scott, and later on the summer residence 
of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, as 
well as of President Diaz. 

It was during these drives in the late 
afternoon that I first experienced that curi- 
ous sensation of unaccountable gloom that 
would overcome me and seem to me to 
pervade all Nature at the near approach of 
sunset, a sensation that I have ever since 
experienced at that hour everywhere in the 
tropics, where by contrast nothing can be 
more gloriously, more radiantly beautiful 
than the early-morning hour just after 
sunrise. 

Especially was that the case in the beau- 
tiful evergreen valley of Mexico, in the 
center of which stands the capital, sur- 
rounded by a chain of picturesque moun- 
tains overtopped by the two celebrated 
snow-capped extinct volcanoes with the 
unpronounceable names, 

It did not take me very long to collect all 
the dates and information I needed for the 
purpose of drawing up my report on the 
result of my mission to Mexico. In pre- 
senting my conclusions I thoroughly dis- 
countenanced any expectations that might 
have been entertained in regard to the 
possibility of establishing a coaling station 
or naval base somewhere on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico. In this I merely main- 
tained consistently the point of view I had 
developed, as Chargé d’Affaires in Wash- 
ington so far back, if my memory does not 
play me false, as 1886 or 1887, in reply to a 
similar inquiry addressed to me confi- 
ee a by the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
airs. 

I must here refer somewhat at length to 
the circumstances under which this inquiry 
had been addressed to me, as they were 
closely connected with one of the cardinal 
defects of our governmental régime, of 
which I have already had occasion to speak 
in one of the preceding pages of these 
reminiscences; namely, the absence of any 
institution like a cabinet, where ministers 
could at their periodical meetings, in per- 
sonal intercourse and discussion, deter- 
mine the lines of policy to be pursued in 
regard to questions affecting the general 
interests and welfare of the country. In 
doing so I feel that I am not committing 
any indiscretion or disclosing any compro- 
mising secret, since after the catastrophic 
convulsion from which the world is trying 
hard to emerge all these matters will be 
relegated to the domain of ancient history. 
It appears that the Naval Department or 
else some great personage connected with 
it, knowing the particular interest Em- 
peror Alexander III took in the develop- 
ment of our navy, had raised the question 
of the desirability of the acquisition of the 
Hawaiian Islands as a naval station and 
had naturally been directed to refer the 
matter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs as 
the person not only most competent but 
besides entitled by the duties of his office to 
give an authoritative conclusion which 
would definitely settle the question raised. 

It stands to reason that no responsible 
statesman could have for a moment coun- 
tenanced such a fantastically adventurous 
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plan, least of all a man of such sober and 


well-balanced mind and cautious habits as 
Mr. de Giers. It would have been quite 
sufficient for him to put his foot down on it 
at once and to give the whole question 
its quietus by categorically declining to have 
anything to do with it. Bureaucratic red 
tape, however, required that the question 
should previously be referred to the person 
on the spot, on whom in this way at least 
part of the responsibility could be made to 
devolve. 

The nearest spot in this case was Wash- 
ington, and being at the time in charge of 
the legation I was naturally destined to 
share in the responsibility for the necessary 
turning down of the influential personage’s 
adventurous proposal. 

So it came about that the matter was 
referred to me with instructions to forward 
my conclusion by cable, which I did un- 
hesitatingly the very next day. The exact 
text of my reply I do not now remember, 
but its sense was as follows: That the 
Hawaiian Islands were a strategic point 
which the United States, even if they had 
no desire to acquire it for themselves, 
would certainly never suffer to fall into 
anybody else’s hands, and that therefore 


any suspected ambition in that direction . 


on our part could only embroil us with a 
country with which it was in every respect 
to our interest to maintain the most friendly 
relations such as had already become a 
tradition of our policy; furthermore, that 
Russia being mainly a Continental Power 
the acquisition of any outlying points not 
within reach of our communications by 
land and therefore impossible to defend 
effectually against superior naval forces, 
though perhaps useful to a limited extent 
in time of peace, would certainly in time 
of war merely serve to provide an easy 
prey and trophy for a first-class naval 
Power if such happened to be our enemy. 
The whole affair was promptly buried and 
forgotten and no harm was done as the 
secret of this abortive idea and the tele- 
graphic correspondence it had occasioned 
did not leak out. 

Having, so to speak, cut the grass from 
under my feet by opposing the idea of the 
possibility of utilizing any point on the 
Pacific coast of Mexico as a potential coal- 
ing station or naval base and by thus de- 
priving my well-meaning chief of a useful 
argument in favor of the establishment of a 
legation in Mexico for my benefit, I never- 
theless concluded in favor of the organiza- 
tion of a regular diplomatic representation, 
upon the following grounds: First, that all 
the other great Powers—with the excep- 
tion of Austria-Hungary, which was still 
holding back because of the memory of the 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian—were 
represented in Mexico by envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary; and 
secondly that the United States of Mexico 
was unquestionably one of the most pros- 
perous, most important and most solidly 
established Spanish-American republics, in 
which latter respect, I regret to say, I was 
sadly mistaken, as recent events have 
shown. 

By the end of the second month of our 
stay in Mexico |I. had finished the prepa- 
ration of my report, and there being no 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
accredited likewise as Minister to Mexico 
and who was going there to present his 
letters of credence. He was accompanied 
by the foreign secretary to his legation, Mr. 
D. W. Stevens, an old friend and colleague 
of mine, who before entering the Japanese 
service had for many years been secretary 
of the United States Legation in Tokio. 

I was naturally delighted to have such 
agreeable traveling companions and I 
hardly noticed how the time passed until 
we reached a little station called Spofford 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad, from 
where a short line branched off leading to 
Eagle Pass on the Rio Grande, to join the 
Mexican International Railroad. I remem- 
ber the name of this little station so well 
because it bore the same name as the owner 
of the house on State Street where I had 
my office when consul general in New 
York, and furthermore because it was 
there I met with my first and I hope my 
last railroad accident. It came about in 
this way: 

We reached Spofford Junction at eleven 
o’clock at night and the station platform 
was not lighted. Soas to make sure that my 
baggage, containing among other treasures 
my court uniform and, most precious of 
all, my letters of credence, should not go 
astray, I very foolishly went out on the plat- 
form to watch the unloading of the baggage 
for transfer to the train on the branch line. 
Walking slowly down the pitch-dark plat- 
form and straining my eyesight in a vain 
endeavor to recognize my own trunks in the 
heap of baggage massed on the platform I 
suddenly stepped into space, and in falling 
tried to guess whether I should break my 
neck or a leg and whether it was to be the 
right or the left one. I mention this de- 
tail merely in order to show off the light- 
ning rapidity with which a diplomatically 
trained brain is apt to work in an emer- 
gency. 

My guesses, however, were all wrong, for 
I came down on a sand heap head fore- 
most, but as I had instinctively raised my 
left arm so as to protect my head I merely 
dislocated my left shoulder. This little 
misadventure was painful enough for a few 
moments but I rather enjoyed it because it 
afforded me an occasion to experience on 
my own person the kind, sympathetic 
and active helpfulness which is such an 
attractive trait of the true American char- 
acter. I became at once the object of the 
tenderest care on the part of the whole 
population of our sleeper. And they were 
all of the male persuasion too. Everyone 
wanted to do something forme. My friend 
Stevens, who had at once telegraphed to 
Eagle Pass for a surgeon to meet me at the 
station, hit on the excellent idea of putting 
some ice on my shoulder so as to prevent 
inflammation setting in before we could 
reach the frontier station, which was still a 
couple of hours away. In spite of the great 
heat there was some ice in the water cooler 
in the car, someone produced a rubber 
sponge-bag, and my shoulder was kept cool 
and comfortable until we reached Eagle 
Pass. 

The surgeon telegraphed for turned out 
to be the local quarantine inspector and by 
profession a veterinary. When Stevens with 
alarmed diffidence asked him whether he 
knew how to reduce a luxation he said that 
he had never done it before but that he 
would try. Then he sat down in front of 
me, stuck my poor left arm under his arm- 
pit, told Stevens to get hold of my hand 
and said: “Now I shall count ‘One—two— 
three’; and at the word ‘three’ you just 
pull as hard as you can and I’ll hook on the 
blamed thing where it belongs.’’ Then he 
counted ‘‘One—two—three,” but my poor 
tender-hearted friend’s pull did not come 
off as ordered. 

“Get out!” said the veterinary. ‘‘You’re 
no good; I’ll have to do it alone.”’ 

He kicked off his yellow shoe, stuck his 
foot under my armpit, gave my wretched 
arm a tremendous pull that would have 
made me howl with pain if I had not 
remembered in time that ministers plenipo- 
tentiary are expected to conceal their feel- 
ings, but succeeded in hooking it on 
somehow. 

Then he squirted a horse’s dose of mor- 
phine into my grateful arm, which made 
me feel very happy and contented. 

Next the question came up how to band- 
age my arm and the lordly porter of our 
sleeper was appealed to, whereupon he 
secured from his gold-laced superior his 
gracious consent to the sacrifice of one of 
the Pullman Company’s sheets for my 
benefit. The sheet was skillfully cut into 
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narrow strips; my man, the faithful 
William, produced some nursery pins— 
which my baby’s nurse had on the sly 
tucked away in my traveling bag “‘against 
an emergency”’— and some kind of an im- 
provised bandage was duly applied to my 
arm and shoulder. This, however, did not 
yet satisfy my friend Stevens and he sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing to get 
the doctor to accompany me to Mexico as 
we still had forty-eight hours of travel 
before us, and anything might happen to 
my arm. 

The doctor consented without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and as he stood there, 
having been pulled out of his bed in the 
middle of the night, in his yellow pongee 
jacket with a big pistol sticking out of his 
hip pocket, he started for a five days’ trip to 
Mexico and back, having committed his 
only child, a motherless little girl left alone 
in his cottage some miles out of the village, 
to the care of a friend to whom he scribbled 
a little note on his card asking him to move 
out at once to his cottage and take care of 
his child. 

That night I went to sleep with the pious 
wish that if ever bad luck would have it 
that I should dislocate another shoulder, 
such accident should happen to me no- 
where else but in the United States. 

The next morning, bright and early, we 
were on the other side of the Rio Grande 
at the first railroad station on Mexican soil, 
at a place called Piedras Negras, I believe, 
or else Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. Having had 
our coffee at the station restaurant Mr. Ta- 
teno and I went for a little walk on the 
station platform. Noticing some Mexican 
Indians standing round there and staring 
at the passengers he looked at their straw 
sandals, which were indeed a perfect rep- 
lica of the sandals the Japanese peasantry 
wear, and he wanted to know how the 
things were called in the Indian language. 

I had already during my preceding stay 
in Mexico picked up sufficient Spanish to 
be able to ask a few simple questions and I 
found out from the Indians that they called 
their footwear guarachi. Mr. Tateno was 
much struck by the coincidence not only of 
the similarity of Indian and Japanese foot- 
wear but also of the similarity of the name 
given to these sandals, the Japanese word 
being waradji. He became so much inter- 
ested in this linguistic problem, in which 
he thought it possible to detect traces of 
a common origin of the Japanese and In- 
dian races, that during his two months’ 
stay in Mexico he had, as he told me later, 
been trying to collect as many Indian words 
as possible bearing a greater or less resem- 
blance to words in the Japanese language, 
and had succeeded in finding about two 
hundred such words. 

We reached Mexico in due time without 
having met with any further mishap. But 
being bandaged up for three weeks at least 
I had to await my complete recovery before 
I could present my letters of credence to the 
president in due form. At last the day 
fixed for the ceremony arrived. A high 
functionary bearing the traditional title of 
introductor de los embajadores came to my 
hotel to fetch me in a state carriage with a 
mounted escort, if I remember rightly. 
On arrival at the National Palace, an im- 
mense three-storied building, where in the 
courtyard a guard of honor was drawn up 
and a band of music greeted me with the 
sounds of our national anthem, we alighted 
at the foot of the monumental main stair- 
case. 

When we had reached the top of the 
stairs the functionary who accompanied 
me suggested that I should take a rest in a 
salon opening from the landing, which I, 
however, declined as I thought it would be 
discourteous to keep the president waiting. 
But he most courteously insisted, saying 
that the president would be gratified if I 
accepted his offer for a short rest, where- 
upon J, not to be outdone in ceremonious 
courtesy and persisting in my refusal, de- 
clared that it was my duty as well as my 
pleasure to subordinate my personal con- 
venience to the respect due the chief of the 
state. 

After this exchange of courtesies we pro- 
ceeded to the hall of audience called el salon 
de los embajadores. It was an immense 
apartment not very wide but infinitely long 
with innumerable windows overlooking the 
plaza. On both sides of the hall leaving 
open but a sufficiently wide passage were 
posted all the officers, as I was told, of the 
garrison in full-dress uniform, and behind 
them an enormous crowd of people, not of 
Invited guests but just of people from the 
street, as on such occasions the doors of the 
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palace are open absolutely to everyone who 
chooses to enter, without any control what- 
soever, and the advent of a representative 
of such a legendary far-away country as 
Russia had attracted an unusually large 
concourse of the curious. 

At the farther end of the hall on a raised 
dais in front of a row of armchairs stood 
President Diaz in a dress coat wearing the 
broad riband of the national tricolor, in- 
signe of his office, and flanked on both 
sides by the members of his cabinet. As 
we passed the threshold of the hall, the 
introductor de los embajadores walking by 
my side and my secretary following us, we 
were requested to salute the president with 
a profound bow, which we had to repeat 
when we reached the middle of the hall, 
and a third time just before the raised dais. 
Each time our bows were returned in the 
same way by the president and his ministers. 

When we had approached the raised dais 
the introductor de los embajadores stepped 
aside, my secretary handed me the paper 
with the text of my little speech, and I 
began, in what I considered to be my best 
oratorical manner: “Monsieur le Presi- 
dent But I never got beyond the 
“Monsieur,” my breath suddenly failing 
me. The president smiled encouragingly, 
raising his hand in a slight motion as if to 
say: ‘Never mind, take your time, there’s 
no hurry,” while I was standing there gap- 
ing for breath, which I finally recovered and 
rattled off my little speech quite decently. 

The president read a short speech in 
reply and then requested me to mount the 
raised dais, sat down and made me sit by 
his side on an armchair placed there for me 
between him and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who acted as interpreter. We sat 
there for some time in plain view of the 
great assembly, the president chatting with 
me very pleasantly. He jokingly referred 
to the difficulty I had experienced in begin- 
ning my speech and explained that he had 
specially directed the functionary who was 
to accompany me to make me rest a little 
while as he knew that after mounting the 
very numerous steps of the grand stairs 
I would necessarily be out of breath, as an 
unavoidable effect, unsuspected by me as 
a stranger, of the rarefied air at the high 
altitude of the Mexican tableland. 

After having been introduced by the 
president to the members of his cabinet I 
retired, accompanied by the introductor de 
los embajadores and followed by the secre- 
tary of my legation, in the same order, 
turning round three times in order to exe- 
cute the three ceremonial bows. Since then 
I have had the honor of presenting letters 
of credence to not a few sovereigns and 
chiefs of states, but nowhere else have these 
functions been accomplished with a cere- 
monial as elaborate and as impressive as in 
Mexico. 

A few days later my man, the aforesaid 
faithful William, told me that an American 
gentleman, one of our fellow passengers in 
the sleeper, had stopped him in the street 
and inquired how I was getting on with my 
dislocated shoulder. I asked him which 
American it was who had spoken to him, 
and he said that it was the gentleman who 
had bought for me three hundred and fifty 
pounds of ice. Upon my inquiring what 
the whole story was about, William ex- 
plained that when Mr. Stevens was keeping 
a sponge-bag full of ice on my shoulder all 
the way from Spofford Junction to Eagle 
Pass he had been gradually using up all the 
ice from the cooler so that when we arrived 
at the station there was none left. The 
gentleman in question had noticed it and 
concluded that it would be necessary to 
replenish the cooler, and as there was no 
ice to be had at the station he had walked 
to the village, a mile or so away, had suc- 
ceeded in waking up—all this was going 
on in the middle of the night—a dealer in 
ice, had purchased a quantity which he 
calculated would last until we arrived in 
Mexico, had got the dealer to hitch a horse 
to his cart and to bring him with the ice to 
the station, when he had shipped it in our 
car. 

The next morning at the fourth or fifth 
station after we crossed the Rio Grande he 
had left the train and disappeared in the 
wilds of Mexico. I had not the faintest idea 
who he was, he had never made himself 
known to me, and I heard about it all only 
quite accidentally three weeks later. He 
had assisted a total stranger with one of 
those acts of thoughtful kindly helpfulness 
so characteristic of a true American. If 
ever these lines should meet his eyes he will 
know that he has not bestowed his gener- 
ous kindness on an ungrateful recipient. 
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until he could be moved. Uncle William 
procured a special car for us and we started 
together on the twelve hours’ journey to 
Vera Cruz. On the way, having started at 
eight o’clock in the morning one reaches at 
luncheon time a station called Boca del 
Monte—mouth of the mountain—near the 
edge, so to speak, of the Mexican table- 
land. From there the railroad winds down 
the mountain side to the next station, dis- 
tant twenty miles in this way, but only 
three thousand feet below in a direct line. 
I have never seen anything more grandi- 
osely beautiful than the view one gets from 
the train during this descent from the table- 
land into the tropical plain below. 

We had left Mexico, where in winter the 
mornings are quite cool if not cold, in our 
autumn clothes, but on nearing Vera Cruz 
we felt as if we would be far more comfort- 
able if we could sit in nothing but our bones. 
Arrived at Vera Cruz we put up at the 
local branch of the Bank of London and 
Mexico, where the manager had placed at 
our disposal two bedrooms divided by a 
sitting room, as is the custom in the trop- 
ics, bare of everything except the indispen- 
sable beds, tables and Vienna cane chairs. 
We were made as comfortable as it is pos- 
aes to be in the temperature of a Turkish 

ath. : 

By the end of the month Mr. Trench 
had completely recovered and was able to 
return to his duties at the legation. But I 
preferred to stay behind, having nothing 
in particular to do in the capital and 
greatly enjoying the nearness of the sea. 
Every afternoon I used to take the British 
consul’s little girl Nancy with her nurse to 
the beach and spend an hour or so with the 
child paddling in the sea by way of cooling 
off a little. 

One afternoon, returning from the beach 
I had gone as usual to the consulate for tea 
and while sipping a cup of this delightful 
beverage I suddenly felt a queer pain in 
my back and casually mentioned it to my 
amiable hostess, who at once looked quite 
alarmed, rushed out of the room to fetch 
little Nancy’s clinical thermometer, took 
my temperature, found that it marked one 
hundred degrees, and declared that that 
was exactly the temperature indicating an 
incipient attack of yellow fever. She ad- 
vised me to hurry home and send for a 
doctor. 

I did so at once, and when the doctor 
came and had taken my temperature he 
confirmed the diagnosis of the consul’s 
wife; only there was, said he, a chance of 
its turning out to be a simple intermittent 
fever, which could be determined only in 
the evening if the temperature had con- 
siderably risen by that time, as in case of 
its being yellow fever the temperature 
would remain stationary. Now I must 
explain that there are, or were in those 
days, at Vera Cruz three kinds of fever: 
The ordinary tropical, or malarial inter- 
mittent, fever called fiebre suave because 
it kills only in the long run, very long run 
even; then the yellow fever, or vomito 
negro, fatal in about eighty per cent of 
cases; and lastly the fiebre perniciosa, the 
undertaker’s delight, as its name indicates. 
Now for me the important question was 
which one of the three kinds of fever I was 
going to be afflicted with, and I sat in con- 
siderable gloom in my cane rocking-chair 
with my clinical thermometer in my mouth 
anxiously waiting for the saving rise of my 
temperature. 

In the meantime the rumor of my hay- 
ing been taken ill had spread like wildfire 
in that gossipy little place, with the result 
that several of my Mexican friends began 
dropping in one after another, each one 
advising me to beware of doctors in case it 
should turn out to be yellow fever, because 
they would be $ure to kill me, but to let 
them know at once and they would send 
me an old Indian woman who would be 
sure to cure me with nothing but careful 
nursing and a diet exclusively of olive oil 
and lemon juice. 

Fortunately at eight o’clock my tempera- 
ture had risen to one hundred and four de- 
grees and the doctor declared that it was 
now clear that it was merely a case of fiebre 
suave. Indeed in a few days having swal- 
lowed quantities of quinine I was well 
enough to return to Mexico determined to 
give henceforth a wide berth to the “three 
times heroic city of the Vera Cruz.” 

But the germs of that tropical fever 
remained sporadically active in my system 
for many years and I had my last attack 
of fever in the summer of 1902 in the 
Adriatic on board an Italian steamer on 
our way from the Pirzus to Venice. 
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pitching in regular turn against the other 
clubs of the league, but at each Panther- 
Crimson series he insisted on pitching as 
often as possible, and his mere appearance 
on the mound apparently was the signal for 
a Crimson defeat. ; 

“Say, we gotta stop that fresh bird or 
he’ll pitch us out of the flag,” raved Leary 
after Cahill had beaten them twice in a 
five-game series. ‘‘ Three times this season 
he’s bumped us outa the lead an’ he’s 
worked outa turn every time he can against 
us. What’s the big idea? His club ain’t 
goin’ to nowheres except the end of the 
schedule.” 

“T guess I’m the big idea,”’ said young 
Carlson Rand, son of one of the owners, 
with a rueful smile. ‘Cahill and I were in 
the same class at college and we never had 
any use for each other. He’s threatened to 
beat us out of the championship because 
I’m assistant secretary of the club.” 

“We gotta do something to stop that 
crazy southpaw!” roared Leary at the 
hotel one morning as the team was having 
skull practice. ‘‘We’re just a half game in 
front. Some of you guys try kidding him 
when you're coaching and get his nanny.” 

““Won’t work,” said one player. “He’s 
so stuck on himself nothing can make him 
sore. Even old Derby Bill, with the um- 
pire lid off, couldn’t make Cocky get peeved 
or fussed when he’s in the box.” 

““That’s right,’’ spoke up another player. 
“You start to kid him and get nasty and 
he works all the better. They gave him the 
raspberry out in Chicago this spring—both 
the players and the crowd stayed aboard 
him all one afternoon—and he just kept 
on grinning in that cocky way he’s got and 
he let them birds down with two hits, a 
line single over second in the first inning 
and a scratch hit in the ninth after two 
were gone. So ever since then all the wise 
clubs have stayed off him. He’s apt to get 
a no-hit game if they don’t and they don’t 
want no chesty look-who-I-am guy like 
Cocky sneakin’ any no-hit stuff in the 
record books.” 

“Well, there must be somethin’ we can 
get on this rummy,”’ insisted Gabby, dying 
hard. ‘They ain’t a guy livin’ but what’ll 
fold up like an accordion if you got some- 
thin’ on him. I got a good notion to get a 
detective on his trail. Maybe he robbed a 
house sometime or got into a scrape with 
some dame or bumped somebody off that 
we don’t know about.” 

“No use,” replied another player dole- 
fully. ‘“‘His old man’s so rich he never 
hadda pull no robbery. He wouldn’t have 
any trouble with the idolizin’ janes; most 
all of ’em’d run right at him from what 
I’ve seen of the dames since Cocky broke 
into the league; and the only killin’ he 
ever was guilty of is lady killin’ with that 
movie hero map of his.” 

It was late in July before the extent of 
Cahill’s winning streak had lengthened suf- 
ficiently to approach a real record, and then 
the possibilities of a record-breaking pitch- 
ing performance were brought vividly before 
the public by the headline announcement 
in a morning paper that the Panthers’ 
crack left-hander had won fifteen consec- 
utive victories to date. 

“Well,” chuckled Cahill, displaying the 
paper to several of the players, “if you 
chaps don’t lay down on me I’m going to 
crack that pitching record of nineteen 
straight wide open.” 

“Don’t worry about us laying down,” 
said Sykes. ‘‘The only chance you’ve got 
of busting any records is for all the other 
clubs in the league to lay down—and die.” 

“At that, if it wasn’t for throwing my own 
club and Spike down I’d muff every out- 
field fly that came near me and then throw 
the ball over the grand stand whenever 
you worked,” spoke up Jim Randolph. 

“You’re apt to do that anyway,’ re- 
torted Cahill. ‘Last week you dropped a 
fly on me and let in tworuns. I was lucky 
to win that game.” 

“You said quite a chunk then,” said Ad 
Cramer. ‘You been dog-gone lucky to win 
half your games. If it wasn’t for our sup- 
port and Charley Berry’s dope on the bat- 
ters, with all your horseshoes chucked in 
for good measure, you’d be lucky to have a 
winning streak one game long. The news- 
paper boys and the sob sisters slip you all 
the bouquets for coppin’ them games when 
they oughta be sloppin’ up the newspapers 
with Charley Berry’s pictures insteada 
yours.” 
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important—to me. 
it is?”’ he pleaded. 

“T think—perhaps—I can guess,”’ echoed 
over the wire with a sweet hesitancy. “‘But 
it’s really impossible for you to see me this 
evening.” 

Cahill groaned. 

“When can I see you?” he pleaded. 

“Come up to-morrow—Sunday eve- 
ning—for dinner. I’m having several people 
over. You met some of them at Berry’s the 
other evening. I prefer to have just—you; 
but it’s too late to call the party off. Won’t 
you come then—dear? We can get a 
chance to be alone and you can tell me— 
what you have to say.” 

“Will I come?” almost shouted Cahill. 
“You know I’ll be there!” 

The dinner itself was a very enjoyable 
little affair but despite the fact that Cahill 
was the real lion of the evening, toasts to 
his pitching prowess being drunk and his 
remarkable string of winning games being 
almost the sole topic of conversation, he 
could hardly wait until dinner was over 
and he could be alone with the wonderful, 
the beautiful vision of his dreams. 

At last the glorious moment came. Ca- 
hill had brought Miss Varley out upon the 
little baleony that opened upon the front 
room of the apartment. It was a warm 
July evening, the stars were beginning to 
peep out from the rich, purple, cloudless 
sky and the other guests were back in the 
apartment. Cahill saw they had the bal- 
cony to themselves; he leaned tenderly 
toward his companion. 

“Gertrude,” said he and his voice was 
husky with emotion, ‘‘I love you. I loved 
you the moment I saw you. You’re the 
most beautiful creature in all this world, 
and I want you—I need you. You’re the 
kind of girl I’ve always dreamed of—seen 
in my visions. Gertrude, will you marry 
me? Say you will—Gertie.” 

“But that’s impossible,’”’ came the an- 
swer with just the suspicion of suppressed 
amusement—unnoticed by Cahill—in the 
other’s voice. 

“Gertrude, you don’t know how I love 
you—need you!”’ said Cahill impetuously 
as he embraced the other and passionately 
kissed the hair that gleamed golden in the 
moonlight. His embrace tightened as he 
kissed the upturned face several times 
madly, almost fiercely. There was a sharp 
struggle, a chorus of giggles and deep 
chuckles from the front room within and 
then a voice, no longer a rich modulated 
contralto but instead a strong vibrant tenor 
boomed out upon the soft evening air. 

“Hey, for the love of Mike!” roared 
Gertrude. 

Cahill stared. 

“Why, you big stiff! Cut out that stran- 
gle hold and quit that kissing-bug act!” 
howled the fair vision, struggling desper- 
ately. ‘‘Gee whiz, but you can certainly 
smear in a lotta rough stuff with your 
love!” 

Cahill stepped back and saw his vision 
standing before him, mopping the perspira- 
tion from his brow with one hand and hold- 
ing an immense brown wig in the other. 
Then it dawned upon him. 

“So you're a fellow!”’ he gasped. 

“You said it! And believe me, kid, I 
never want to be a lady again on a night 
like this!” replied the good-looking young 
man before him. “Gosh, I’ve got to get 
inside and get these female things off! 
I can hardly breathe!” 

“So you put this game up on me, Lyke,”’ 
said Cahill as he faced the giggling women 
and the chuckling men inside. 

“Yea, bo!” replied the grinning Lyke. 
“And the way you fell for it I can see now 
how Jimmy gets by on the stage. This,’ 
nodding toward the pseudo Gertie, “‘is 
Jimmy Reynolds, the greatest woman im- 
personator on the stage. Jimmy, bow to 
the gentleman.” 

Furious with rage and crimson with 
mortification, Cahill rushed at Lyke, out- 
raged vanity in his feelings and murder in 
his eyes. There promised to be a lively 
time for a moment, when the other men in 
the party separated the pair. 

z Cahill shook a quivering finger at his 
ost. 

“Berry Lyke,” he stuttered, ‘‘you’ve put 
this rotten trick over on me and all you 
smart fools have had your joke. But 
remember this: If this story ever gets out 
into the public—if you tell of this to a single 
soul—I’m going to kill you.” 

Lyke adjusted his rumpled collar and tie 
and grinned good-naturedly. 

“Dave,” said he, ‘‘this was merely a 
little practical joke. We intended it to go 
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I wonder what sort of a man you are 


If you and I were to meet 
casually in a hotel lobby or 
in a Pullman I would know 
how to get this Mennen 
Shaving Cream story across 
to you. Face to face sales- 
manship is easy, but talking 
to two million men is more 
complicated. 


Now if you are a chemist it 
would take about thirty seconds 
to prove to you that there is no 
free caustic in Mennen’s and 
you would appreciate what a 
remarkable advance that is in 
shaving lather—but most men 
think the word caustic is high- 
brow for rough talk from the 
boss. 


If you are a merchant or sales- 
man I would just have to tell 
you of the phenomenal growth 
in sales and you would realize 
that Mennen’s must have ex- 
ceptional quality. 


But most likely, you are just 
a fairly intelligent good fellow 
—rather skeptical, but open to 


This giant tube 
costs) 50cy elt as 
larger and longer 
than the regular 
35c size, and gives 
you more cream 
for the money. 


Name 


reason. In that case, I would 
hand you a straight statement 
that Mennen’s gives a great 
shave—with cold water or hot 
—no rubbing with fingers— 
holds three times the amount 
of water you usually use—and 
your face feels fine afterwards. 
Then I would say, ‘‘Here, old 
man, give it a trial—take this 
demonstrator tube—use just a 
little with a lot of water—brush 
for three minutes and then leave 
it to the razor.”’ 


Over a Million and a half 
men have got acquainted with 
Mennen’s that way and keep 
on using it. 


Help me out! Just pretend 
you know me and send 12 cents 
for one of my demonstrator 
tubes. That’s all the coupon is 
good for. 


tre Meniy - 


(Mennen Salesman) 


Jim Henry 


The Mennen Co 


42 Orange St. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dear Jim:— 


going to meet Mennen’s. Here’ 
12 cents for a demonstrator tube. 


Address___ 
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We may never meet, but I’m 
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no further than that first evening. But 
you fell so hard for Gertie I couldn’t resist 
the temptation to ask Jimmy to be Gertie 
a little longer. And the only reason I 
worked it on you in the first place was as a 
real favor to you. You've been so insuffer- 
ably conceited no one could stand you. If 
it’s taken any of the swelling out of your 
head it’s been a real blessing to you. And 
moreover, Dave, I promise on my word of 
honor not to mention this affair to a soul.” 

Cahill walked to the door and turned. 

“Remember,” he shouted, “one word to 
anyone about this and I’ll come back and 
kill you!” 
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AHILL’S fears that the baseball public 

might learn of his passionate wooing of 
a brisk young man were partly set at rest 
by Lyke’s promise and entirely allayed dur- 
ing the next few days as he went to the park 
and mingled with the players. None of 
them had heard a thing about the affair. 
With the fear of this publicity gone, Cahill 
became his former self, his good spirits 
returned and his self-satisfaction became 
normal. He guyed the other players for a 
lot of second-division bush-league players, 
lorded it over the great Ed Hines, who was 
having an unlucky year, and received the 
admiring plaudits of the fanettes at the 
ball park with his usual smiling aplomb. 

“Well,” said Hank Tendler on Thurs- 
day, “to-morrow that swell-headed stiff of 
a Cahill is gonna tie Marquard’s pitching 
record. The Crimsons get in to-night and 
play here to-morrow. Cocky ain’t worked 
in five days, just restin’ up for’em. He can 
get at ’em on Tuesday and have three days’ 
rest.”’ 

“Yeah, he’s got that record in his pants 
pocket right now, I guess,’’ replied Sykes 
dolefully. “‘If we wasn’t such a bunch of 
suckers we’d throw the game away on him.” 

Gabby Leary also had the milk of human 
kindness sour on him whenever he thought 
of Cahill, as the Crimsons got in town 
Thursday night. 

“‘If we could only get something on that 
big mutt,” growled Gabby to young Rand 
in the hotel lobby that evening for perhaps 
the fortieth time. 

“Oh, forget it!’ snapped Rand im- 
patiently. “‘He’s got our number and that’s 
all there is toit. I’m sick of thinking about 
him. Even if we could get something on 
him it wouldn’t faze him. He’s so gone on 
himself that nothing could get his nerve.” 

“We oughta hire a coupla anarchists to 
send him a box of dynamite-stick candy,”’ 
snorted Gabby. ‘‘What did he want round 
this hotel, anyway, I wonder? I saw him 


““Only one—playing the game as I find 
it. You’re a sentimentalist, Jig. I’m not. 
I see things as they are. I play the game 
as I see it. And the game is getting away 
with all you can before the other fellow 
snatches it.” 

“How—how odious!”’ exclaimed Jig. 

She looked at him and her eyes though 
still mocking were a little hurt. 

“You’ve had a pretty happy life always, 
haven’t you, Jig?” 

“Yes, but you, too, have had everything, 
Cordelia.” 

“Everything!” sherepeated. “‘ Money— 
oh, yes! All the money I’ve ever wanted. 
But I’m thinking of other things. I’m 
thinking of your father and mother and the 
devotion of your father to your mother.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

_ “A great deal. A great deal, indeed, in 
influencing your attitude toward life. My 
father and mother were divorced when I 
was eight. My father married again. My 
mother married again and has been di- 
vorced again. There has been lots of gossip. 
I’m not betraying any confidence in saying 
that. You must have heardit. Everybody 
has heard it. Oh, I love them—both of 
them, though my mother is nothing more 
than a charming, irresponsible child. But 
it does take the romance out of one, Jig. 
I’m rather—rather a realist.’ 

Again a silence. They walked several 
blocks. They stood before the huge build- 
ing in Park Avenue in which the Bournes 
had an apartment. 

“Don’t go yet,’”’ said Cordelia, her hand 
on Jig’s arm. “I don’t feel that I’ve given 
you much comfort as yet. Come inside.’ 

Sit slate. 

“Just come inside the hall then. We'll 
talk there.” 
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in the lobby about a hour ago, swelling out 
and grinning to himself.” 

“He paid me a special call,” groaned 
Rand, “‘to inform me again that it was on 
my especial account that he was going to 
trim the Crimsons out of a pennant.” 

On Friday the morning papers featured 
Cahill on the front pages as the local 
phenom who almost certainly was going to 
tie a big-league pitching record that after- 
noon, wea‘her conditions permitting, and 
who in all probability would shatter the 
record the following Monday or Tuesday. 
And that afternoon the ball park held the 
largest weekday crowd in the history of local 
baseball. The stands were jammed, the 
bleachers were packed and additional seats 
were placed in the outfield. 

It was a sizzling hot August day, ideal 
for baseball and perfect weather for a 
warm-weather pitcher like Cahill. Shortly 
before the game started the Panthers’ 
crack left-hander warmed up in front of 
the grand stand and with every thud of the 
ball into Charley Berry’s big mitt there 
arose an admiring chorus of ‘‘ohs” and 
“ahs” from the fair sex who thickly 
studded the immense throng in the stands. 
Later as the announcer stepped before the 
crowd with a megaphone to his mouth 
there was a dramatic lull over the entire 
field, which, however, ended in a frenzied 
roar as the announcement, “For the 
Panthers: Ca-a-hi-i-l-l pitching, Berry 
catching,” was bawled out. 

For five innings it was a beautiful game 
to watch. In a despairing effort to beat 
Cahill, Gabby Leary started Bracker, his 
ace, and for five thrilling innings the 
latter twirled superb ball. He allowed only 
two hits, scratch singles, scattered over the 
five sessions and seemed to hold the 
Panthers helpless. But in the sixth his 
defense cracked as the third baseman made 
a wild heave to first on an easy infield ball 
and the Panther runner perched on second 
base before the ball could be returned to 
the infield. This was followed by a base on 
balls, and—with two on—Ed Cramer 
tripled to the right field wall and the inning 
ended with two runs for the Panthers. 
Cahill meanwhile was twirling a master- 
piece. He had issued one pass and allowed 
not a hit. 

“They can’t beat Cahill now in a million 
years!” roared a fan in the grand stand. ~ 

“Oh, you Cocky Cahill!” chorused the 
crowd. 

“Atta kid, Cocky! Make it a no-hit 
game, bo!’’ came echoing from the packed 
stands, while Leary ground his teeth as he 
crouched in the first-base coacher’s box and 
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Carlson Rand groaned and wiped the 
beads of perspiration from his forehead as 
he watched from a field box near the 
Crimsons’ dugout. 

The Crimsons came up in the seventh 
with the tail end of their batting array up 
and dejection in their hearts. The catcher 
grounded to second base and was thrown 
out easily. A pinch hitter, batting for 
Bracker, struck out. The next man up, 
with two strikes and no balls, was hit in the 
arm by a curve and trotted languidly to 
first base. The next batter swung savagely 
at two for strikes and on his third swing 
dribbled the ball midway between Cahill 
and Berry. There was a mix-up between 
the two in handling it and before a play 
could be made there were runners on second 
and first. Cahill just grinned at this and 
cut loose with all his speed. He had worked 
the count to two strikes and one ball. The 


‘huge crowd was almost breathless as it 


waited for the next ball—when it happened. 

From back of third base a loud raucous 
voice boomed. It was clearly heard by 
every silent, anxious spectator in the park. 

“‘Q-o-h, Ger-t-i-e-e!’’ roared the voice 
over the stillness of the park. 

Cahill instantly stopped his pitching mo- 
tion in midair. It was a plain balk. The 
runners each advanced a base, resting on 
second and third. His face crimson, the 
pitcher raised his arm again. 

“‘O-o-h, dearest Ger-t-i-e!”” boomed out 
a rough loud voice from back of first base. 
The ball left the pitcher’s hand and sailed 
ten feet over the catcher’s head to the 
grand stand, a run scoring. 

Again Cahill, crimson-faced and with set 
jaw, raised his arm; and again, this time 
from the grand stand, came a rude, rough, 
bawling voice that echoed through the 
stands and out onto the field. 

“Gertie, darling, will—you—marry— 
me-e-e?”’ it howled. 

Another wild pitch, the wildest pitch 
ever seen at the park, resulted, scoring the 
second run; and before Spike Sanger could 
get another pitcher warmed up the Crim- 
sons had combined three solid smashes with 
two passes for a total of four more runs. 
The crowd stared aghast as Cahill walked 
wearily to the showers, and at the end 
of the game, with the Panthers beaten 
8-2 and Cocky Cahill’s winning streak 
shattered past all repairing, they wondered 
dazedly how it had all happened. 

Young Carlson Rand learned how it had 
happened as he took Miss Alice Boyd, a 
long-time friend, in to dinner that evening. 

‘Berry Lyke promised not to tell a 
soul about the affair and Berry kept his 
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They entered the white marble hallway 
in which rugs were spread and potted plants 
bloomed against the wall. 

“Let’s sit here,’’ said Cordelia, indicat- 
ing asettee. The attendant looked at them 
with curiosity. He wasn’t sure whether 
people were supposed to sit on that settee 
at one in the morning or not. But, ‘‘Get 
out of earshot, Jackson,’’ said Cordelia 
calmly. ‘‘Mr. Whyte and I wish to finish 
an argument.” 

The attendant touched his cap and 
moved away. 

‘Almost all the men I used to know in 
your position became wine agents,’ said 
Cordelia, smiling. “But that would be 
rather silly to take up now, wouldn’t it?” 

“T wouldn’t takeit up, anyway,” said Jig. 

“More ideals! I imagine there’s only one 
thing left then.”’ 

“What’s that?” 

“Marry a rich wife.” 

Jig said nothing. 

““Marry me, for instance,’’ said Cordelia, 
her eyes steady but her voice wavering a 
little. “I don’t know any other man for 
whom I’d walk ten blocks in a snowstorm 
with these gilt slippers on. And I’ve always 
intended to marry a poor man. I want to 
hold the reins. I’ve abhorred the thought 
of marriage always because to me it seems 
surrender—oh, surrender in some form or 
other. When I find a fairly presentable man 
who'll give me absolute freedom, who’ll let 
me go my own way after marriage just as 
I’ve gone it before marriage—well, then I 
may consider that man. I want to buy a 
husband on my own terms, Jig. I’ll give 
him all the money he wants if he’ll give me 
all the freedom I want. He'll be a very 
magnificently paid companion—little more 
than that. I’m being perfectly frank with 


you, Jig. I want you to understand my 
terms fully.”” Jig rose from the settee. 

“The terms seem a bit beyond me, Cor- 
delia,”’ he said. 

Cordelia, too, stood up. She let her hand 
rest lightly on his arm. 

“Yes, rather seemed to me they would 
be. Perhaps I rather hoped they would be. 
You see, even I have my ideals. You, I 
suppose, are one of them. I’ve always ad- 
mired you too much ever to marry you. It 
wouldn’t be safe for—for my freedom.”’ 
She held out her hand and gave him a firm 
grip. “Good night, old darling. Come and 
see me soon. I’m anxious to know how 
your ideals get along in an unidealistic 
world.” 

Jig found when he got outside again that 
the snow had increased; the wind blew 
colder. Nevertheless, he decided to walk 
down to Thirty-sixth Street. He wanted 
to think. But he found he couldn’t think. 
His mind was a blur of confused impres- 
sions. And just as he had said it of Marcia 
he now said to himself: “What a brick 
Cordelia is!” He had seen the real Cor- 
delia. He had discovered that cynicism 
was indeed part of the real Cordelia, but 
for the first time he had also discovered the 
reason—perhaps the excuse—for that cyni- 
cism. How delightful it would be to teach 
Cordelia that the world was not so selfish 
as she viewed it. After all, it was such a 
nice little world. One’s friends under test 
proved to be such awfully good friends. 

“And now for Sylvia!” he exclaimed. 


Vv 


T WAS, Jig found, rather a difficult mat- 
ter to get hold of Sylvia. She was work- 
ing from early in the morning until late at 
night, taking wounded soldiers from the 
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ALE is the symbol that Justice holds in her hand. 
stice—Exact Justice—has always been the inspira- 
this Toledo Scale Building Industry. 

No Springs— Honest Weight” has been our slogan 
Aeasure has been our goal. 


t make figs of thistles. f | HONEST WEIGHT 


t measure gravity with springs—not with Exact 
do not conform to the same laws. 


ist one exact measure of gravity—and that is 


o Pendulum Principle, measuring gravity with 
rer-failing in its exactness and is not affected, as 
-changes in temperature. 


ingless Automatic Scales, displaying the slogan 
‘Honest Weight,’’ answer that instinctive demand 
for Exact Justice. 


rful influence for good is immediately felt in every 
2y are used. 


est weight and automatically calculating and dis- 
walue, Toledo Scales bring together on common 
who seek neither advantage nor disadvantage, 
‘measured square deal on both sides of the counter. 
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‘actories. 


information you want about scales for any purpose. 


‘Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


i est Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 
| Canadian Factory, Windsor, Ontario 
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; in the United States and Canada. 
} Others in thirty-four foreign countries. 


Electric Lighted 
Self Illuminating 
while weighing. 


Toledo Retail Scale, Cylinder Type, ‘“‘Customer’s Side’’ 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
get off at nine to-night. Would he come to 
her house at nine or shortly after? Would 
he? He would! He most certainly would! 

But when he arrived at the small white 
frame house in Ninetieth Street—that small 
house which, with its white picket fence 
and its little patch of ground on one side, 
seemed so incongruous in New York—he 
discovered that Sylvia had not as yet re- 
turned. 

Mrs. Tree, Sylvia’s mother, apologized 
and led him into the toy sitting room, where 
she told him how this motor-corps work 
had become an obsession with Sylvia; how 
Sylvia was working herself into a rag be- 
cause of it and wouldn’t he, Jig—he always 
had so much influence with Sylvia, whereas 
Sylvia paid no attention at all to Mrs. 
Tree’s remonstrances—wouldn’t he try to 
persuade Sylvia to be a little more moder- 
ate in her zeal? 

In the midst of this Sylvia burst in upon 
them. 

Jig noticed with amazement that Sylvia 
had temporarily recovered her buoyancy. 
In her dark bluish-gray uniform she looked 
surprisingly fit. Booted and puttied and 
belted, she stood there like a slim young 
Amazon, laughing at them. The cold air 
had whipped color into her cheeks. Her 
eyes sparkled though they were dark with 
fatigue. 

“Don’t pay any attention to mother, 
Jig,’ she said irreverently. ‘‘To hear 
mother talk you’d think I was doddering 
toward my grave. And I’m feeling wonder- 
ful! Oh, Jig, I am glad to see you!”” And 
then, swinging sharply on her heel in a mili- 
tary way, she said over her shoulder: ‘I’m 
going up and put on something soft and 
fluffy. I’m so tired of this uniform. And 
besides, I’m filthy. Mother, you entertain 
Jig until I come down.” 

Jig promised. 

Presently Sylvia came down in a white 
dress upon which little silver sequins glis- 
tened. And she had put a band of silver 
round her dark hair, which fitted smooth 
and tight round her small head. Jig gasped. 
Why was it that after all these years every 
once in a while Sylvia could make him gasp 
with her unutterable loveliness? Somehow 
he couldn’t get used to her loveliness. Every 
little while she surprised him with some new 
phase of it, some new aspect. She was like 
a strange plant forever putting forth new 
and surpassing bloom. 

After Mrs. Tree had left them and gone 
to her own sitting room on the second floor, 
Sylvia slumped on the couch and Jig saw 
that much of her sparkle was gone. Her 
eyes were frankly tired. Her red lips 
drooped. 

“Oh, I can’t keep it up any longer!”’ she 
said. “I try to before mother. Mother 
hounds me so. But I don’t mind you, Jig. 
I am tired!” 
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N OFT-RECURRING statement in 
the financial pages of the daily papers 
announces that Messrs. So-and-So, 

the bankers, have engaged $1,000,000 in 
gold—or some other large sum—for ship- 
ment to a foreign port. This is merely an 
indication that the prevailing rate of ex- 
change is so unfavorable that international 
trade balances can be adjusted more cheaply 
by the exportation of gold than by the pur- 
chase of bills of exchange. 

At the present time the flow of gold is 
from Europe to the United States; but 
there is a smaller current that is just now 
trickling from this country to South Amer- 
ica. The arrival at Buenos Aires in July of 
$17,000,000 in American gold coin brought 
dollar exchange in Argentina up to par for 
the first time since the United States en- 
tered the war. 

Though gold shipments are a frequent 
and commonplace occurrence not everyone 
knows precisely what the process is or what 
the items are that contribute to its cost. 

The first thing you must do is to get your 
gold. The usual procedure is to apply to 
the subtreasury and engage the requisite 
amount for a certain date. You may get it 
at par or you may have to pay a premium. 
As a result of the war American bank 
vaults are bursting with gold; in fact they 
contain one-third of the world’s total sup- 
ply of gold money, which is estimated at 
something like $9,570,000,000. In these cir- 
cumstances there is no premium to pay. 
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Jig thought of his promise to Mrs. Tree. 

“‘Why are you overdoing it in this way, 
Sylvia?” he asked severely. ‘It is foolish!” 

As if that were the spark needed to touch 
her into life Sylvia sat up straight and in- 
dignant. Her cheeks flamed again. Her 
eyes flashed. 

“Somebody’s got to do it, haven’t they, 
Jig?’’ she asked. 

“Don’t talk about things of which you 
know nothing! If you could see those boys 
coming in, some without an arm,some with- 
out a leg! They’re so courageous! That’s 
what gets you! They laugh and joke about 
it constantly and one laughs and jokes with 
them. One has to, you know. They hate 
it if you come sniveling round them. But 
afterward, when you’re alone—oh, I don’t 
know, it does get you! Of course I’m be- 
coming used to it now. But at first it was 
pretty awful. There’s so little you can do. 
And there aren’t enough drivers for the 
ambulances. That’s why I and the rest of 
the girls who are still working have to over- 
work. You see, so many of the volunteer 
helpers gave up when the war was over. 
‘What’s the use?’ they said. ‘It’s over 
now.’ And, of course, in a way it is over— 
but the work isn’t over. There are all sorts 
of jobs to be done. Somebody has to do 
them. Just because you’re tired you can’t 
stop. Those boys couldn’t stop fighting 
because they were tired!” 

“T didn’t know,” began Jig apologeti- 
cally. 

“No, of course you didn’t know! No- 
body knows! That’s the trouble. Nobody 
cares very much. At first when we got into 
this war everybody talked of sacrifice. 

“But it seems to me now that everybody 
is slipping back again. It’s going to be the 
same old, selfish, careless world again. At 
least here in America it is. Of course I 
don’t know about France or England. 
There things may be different. They had 
to sacrifice so much more than we did. Oh, 
I don’t mean that I wish we had had to 
sacrifice more, Jig! Lose more lives or any- 
thing like that. Of course you know I don’t 
mean that. That is too horrible even to 
think about. But each of us should try to 
be a little nobler, a little more worth while 
because of the lives we did give; because of 
every wound that the boys received and 
every pain that they had to suffer. But 
already, it seems to me, we’re forgetting.”’ 

“T did what I could, Sylvia.” 

“Oh, Iknow, my dear! I know you were 
ready to sacrifice everything too. I was so 
proud of you when you enlisted. You were 
about the first man I knew to enlist.” 

‘‘ And then I was never able to get over!” 

“Yes, I know you weren’t. I suppose 
you felt that it was an outrage.” 

“Tt was awful being marooned down 
there at Upton. I hated it, Sylvia. I hated 
the very sight of the place—mud-colored 
earth, mud-colored uniforms, mud-colored 
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The gold having been obtained it must 
be packed for shipment. Strong casks are 
used for this purpose, and $50,000, no more, 
no less, must be put into each. Sometimes 
very stout, rather flat wooden boxes are 
used, but the usual preference is for casks. 

When your gold is ready to be hauled to 
the steamship dock you do not summon 
the nearest local expressman but a particu- 
lar truckman who makes a specialty of 
transporting this sort of cargo. He will 
charge you at the rate of a dollar and fifty 
cents for every thousand dollars’ worth of 
specie he handles. This brings his bill up to 
seventy-five dollars for each little keg, which 
you could hold under your arm if your arm 
were strong enough. There is some differ- 
ence in responsibility between hauling kegs 
of nails and kegs of golden eagles, and you 
must be prepared to pay ‘accordingly. 

If you have a grain of prudence you will 
insure your shipment. This item is rather 
smaller than the one for cartage. Now that 
there are no U-boats roaming the seas the 
cost of insurance will scarcely exceed one- 
tenth of one per cent. 

There is one element of cost that had per- 
haps not occurred to you. That is loss of in- 
terest while your gold is on the water. Sup- 
pose ten days elapse between shipment and 
receipt. Figure out the interest on a million 
dollars even for that length of timeand it will 
be seen that it is no inconsiderable item. 

_ One of the largest international bankers 
in the country furnishes the following list 
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buildings. I felt as if I could never look 
upon that color again.” 

“Yes, [ know. It must have been fright- 
ful, but—but all the time, Jig, I was so 
thankful that you didn’t get over. What 
extraordinary creatures women are! I was 
glad to see you enlist, and yet I was glad 
that you never had to go across.” 

They were silent. Jig had almost for- 
gotten the purpose which brought him here. 
Presently Sylvia asked: “‘ What was it you 
wanted to tell me?’’: 

Jig suddenly felt ashamed of his lie—of 
this lie with which he was testing his friends. 
But was it a lie? From what his father had 
said, wasn’t he justified in telling it? He 
decided to be perfectly frank with Sylvia. 

““Wemay lose ourmoney, Sylvia,” he said. 

Sylvia was startled anew into attention. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

“T had a talk with dad the other night. 
Something he said suggested it.”’ 

“You’re not sure, are you?” 

“ee No ! ” 

“Be more definite, Jig. What did your 
father say?” 

“Ae told me I ought to go to work. He 
told me I should be prepared in case the 
necessity of earning my own living oc- 
curred.” 

“That’s all he said?” 

“Practically all.” 

“Oh!” said Sylvia, It seemed to Jig she 
said it with relief. 

“Would it make any difference to you, 
Sylvia, if ”’ he hesitated, at a loss as to 
how to express his meaning clearly without 
expressing it too clearly. 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf we did lose our money.” 

“T think it would make a very great dif- 
ference, Jig,” said Sylvia thoughtfully. 

“Would you be sorry?” 

“Not for you. I think perhaps it would 
be the best thing that could possibly hap- 
pen to you. I’d be sorry for your father.” 

“Father’s great, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, I’ve always loved your father, Jig.” 

“Have you ever loved me, Sylvia?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Would you marry me, Sylvia, if I were 
penniless? a 


Jig was hurt. He was hurt horribly. He 
was more than hurt. His pride was lacer- 
ated; it was torn to shreds; his affection for 
Sylvia, his love—yes, it was love he knew 
now—was whipped raw. : 

“What are you going to do, Jig?”’ Sylvia 
asked, breaking the poignant silence that 
had fallen between them. 

“T don’t know! I don’t care!’ 

“That’s no way to talk.” 

He did not look at her. He could not 
look at her. She was too lovely. And she 
was too cruel. He loved her—and he hated 
her. “I suppose you’ll go to one of your 
friends and get him to procure you an easy 
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of expenses based on ashipment of $100,000 
consigned to ports in Western Europe: 


Cartage 3, sg. sh ieee esha = $150.00 
Insurance, at a dollara thousand. ... . 100.00 
Cooperage; 2 casks at $3.50 ....... 7.00 
Freight...) 3. See eee ee 250.00 
Interest, 10 days at 6 percent ...... 166.67 

Total cost of shipping $100,000. ... . $673.67 


These figures are high rather than low 
because they are based on a small ship- 
ment. Ship one or more millions at once 
and a number of these items will be ma- 
terially shaded. 

From these figures it will be seen that if 
exchange prices run much more than two- 
thirds of one per cent above normal, gold 
shipment is the cheapest way to pay your 
foreign debt. 

In ordinary times the price of foreign ex- 
change is quoted in the finest print in an 
obscure corner of the financial page; but of 
recent months European exchange has 
dropped to such extraordinarily low levels 
that it has qualified for a place of honor in 
the regular news columns—partly for its 
own sake but largely because of its impor- 
tance as an index to European financial 
conditions and our own export trade. 

About the middle of July sterling ex- 
change broke overnight from $4.31 to 
$4.2625. The normal rate is in the neigh- 
borhood of $4.87. We used to reckon with 
reasonable accuracy that a dollar equaled 
five francs but on the day that pounds 
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back to him all the time—that three-way call 
and the slick tricks those big boys—those 
bankers and financiers—had of getting all 
the coin in the country into their hands 
without taking any risks on it themselves, 
But then it must have been two or three 
days after that probably before Jim, the 
foreman, came over to where Dan was at 
his bench. 

“Listen, Dan!” he said in that kind of a 
secret way he had sometimes. ‘‘ You know 
that old Hixon and that foxy scheme of 
his—that three-way call he studied off 
those bankers?”’ 

And Dan nodded back at him. 

“Listen!’’ he said in that low tone again. 
““There’s something on there. He’s getting 


some news from out 
there on those oil 
wells.” 

“He is, huh?” 
said Dan, interested 
naturally, for it 
was going all the time in his head. 

“You're right he is!”’ said Jim, 
the foreman. “I can’t make out 
yet just what it is, but it’s there! 
And I’ll worm it out of him before I’m 
through. He’s the wise silent old boy, but 
I'll get it out of him, don’t forget that! 

“And don’t forget,’’ he said, ‘‘if it comes 
in all right we get a piece of this—you and 
me—for ourselves, boy, if he’s got it fixed 
the way he thinks he has. I’ve had one 
taste of his stuff,’’ said Jim, the foreman, 
smacking his lips. ‘‘And it tastes like more 
to me.” 

é “You wouldn’t believe it—hardly,”’ said 
an. 

“Believe what?” he asked him. 

“The way he’s got that fixed. A thousand- 
to-one shot and a cinch,” said Dan. ‘‘Ain’t 
it a wonder,” he said, thinking, “‘when you 
get the right of it—how they pull those 
things off, those big guys, those financiers? 
Those millions and billions they get down 
there in Wall Street?” 

“How the hell did you suppose they 
did?” said Jim, the foreman. ‘‘Lay it up 


working an eight-hour day on union wages? 
A hundred million dollars? You make me 
laugh! But times are changed now a little,” 
he said. ‘They ain’t the only ones on top 
of the earth nowadays. Maybe pretty 
quick some of the rest of us will have some 
of that, when we get wise to ourselves. 
“‘He’s the wise old guy, this one,” said 
Jim. ‘Wise and still. But watch me! I’ll 
learn what news he’s getting there yet.” 
Dan Phelan would go off noontimes 
then, while the other lads were eating or 
shooting craps, and sit down in the corner 
of the yard with the old stub of a pencil he 
had. And you could say what you wanted 
to—that was some scheme that old guy was 
working for himself, that same three-way 
call he’d studied out from those 
bankers and financiers. You could 
sit there and figure it out for your- 
self—a thousand-to-one shot, the 
way this fellow had got it fixed; or 
five hundred to one 
anyway, if they got 
only one well on 
any one of those 
three properties. 
And at that rate, as 
Jim said, if you put 
in five hundred dol- 
lars you got back 
two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Pro- 
vided, of course, 


*“ About a Week From Now, Boys, Get Ready! 
Get Ready for Some Real News! You May 
Hear Something That’ll Make Your Ears 
Stand Up!’’ 


that old guy got back that advance in- 
formation he was looking for. He was 
getting something—that was sure, accord- 
ing to Jim. 

“T got him to admit that much to me,” 
he said. 

“Listen!’’? said Jim, the foreman, to 
Dan, looking back over his shoulder. ‘“‘I 
got some dope out of him this time that’s 
interesting. They’re getting right down to 
it—from all the signs—in one of those wells. 
He won’t say which one. But I’ll get that 
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out of him when the time comes. But the 
principal thing for us now, boy, is—it’s 
there! We know that now. I got that 
straight. 

‘And I got something else out of him, 
boy,”’ said Jim, the foreman, looking round 
back of him to see nobody was there listen- 
ing. ‘Something worth it! I got a chance 
at some of that stock out of him for you and 
me. I told you I would and I did! I got 
him to admit he had to have a little more 
capital from somewhere to carry him 
through on his payments. And then I says: 
‘Why not a little bite for Dan and me? It 
might go pretty good!’ I says. So finally he 
did. He let usin. One thing was, he likes 
us both, I guess,” said Jim. ‘‘He’s rough 
and gruff outside,’ said Jim, the foreman. 
*‘But inside he’s a hell of a good old scout. 
At heart,” said Jim, ‘‘he’s a king! 

“But anyhow,” he said, ‘‘I got it fixed for 
us if we want it! You want some of it?” he 
asked Dan, whispering and looking back of 
him again. 

“T dunno,” said Dan Phelan, not know- 
ing just exactly what to say on the jump 
like that. 

‘All right, suit yourself!” said Jim, the 
foreman. “I ain’t urging you—that’s sure! 
I couldn’t if I wanted to, with my job over 
you. But J’ll say this: The chance won’t 
be laying round very long. I wouldn’t won- 
der if I took it all myself if I can fixit. For 
he’s put me in right on one thing already; 
and that wasn’t one, two, three to the 
chance there is in this one. So don’t 
blame me if you come round later and 
find it all gone! 

“I suppose you want to keep it—like 
that five hundred dollars,’ he said then 
after a bit, while Dan sat there think- 
ing—‘‘sewed up in a Liberty Bond or a 
savings bank, bringing you in twenty-one 
twenty-five a year, while those bankers 
and financiers—these boys that are wise 
and know the game—cop off their hun- 
dred and two hundred and 
five hundred to one shots 
with your money, picking 
off all the fruit in the coun- 


“Do you believe there’s 
a thousand-to-one shot 
there or a hundred-to-one?” 
said Dan, hesitating still. 

“Say it ain’t but ten to 
one—what do you want on 
a sure thing? Now we know 
positively—on this advance 
information,” said Jim, the 
foreman. ‘‘That’s good 
enough for me! But never 
mind—if you don’t want 
it,’ he said, “‘I won’t urge 
you, that’s sure. I know 
plenty that will if I don’t 
take it all myself. 

“You won’t never regret 
it,” said Jim, when Dan 
took it finally—five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth. 

“What the hell is five 
hundred dollars anyway?” 
said Jim, the foreman. 

“How long could you or me live 
on the interest on that at four 
and a quarter per cent if we got 
knocked out or sick or anything? 
I believe in looking things in the 
face,’’ said Jim, the foreman, “‘the 
way they are. Whileif this thing 
does anything what we’ve got a 
right to expect; if this bankers’ 
scheme, this advance-information 
dope works out—off with the 
overalls! You and me’ll see life!” 
“We sure will!’ said Dan, feeling 
pretty good. 

“Those bankers,’’ said Jim, the fore- 
man, “‘ain’t the only ones, huh?” And 
Dan grinned. ‘‘You watch us!” said Jim. 
“You watch us—that’s all! We’ve got our 
shoes on now! We're going good, boy! 
We're traveling! 

“But you keep your mouth shut for the 
present,” said Jim, cautioning him. ‘‘This 
ain’t being passed round much—just a few 
here and there! And naturally he don’t 
want to be bothered by the rest of them.” 

“T’m wise!’’ said Dan Phelan. 

“Now then,” said Jim, the foreman, when 
he folded up the bills and handed Dan the 
document, that three-way-call certificate 
he’d got from old Hixon, ‘‘what we want 
to do is keep our eyes right on him—on that 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Un-retouched photograph showing part of the Yellowstone National Park 
fleet of 97 ten-passenger busses, mounted on truck chassis, each of which 
is completely equipped with Goodyear Pneumatic: Cord Truck. Tires. 
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3 Now Yellowstone Rides. and 
t | Hauls on Goodyear Cords 


“We have adopted Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires for an entire fleet 
of 104 motor truck units, including 97 powerful ten-passenger busses and 
7 trucks used for general hauling. The prime reason for this action is that 
we must have as nearly absolute reliability in pneumatic tires as human 
ingenuity can supply. We can’t use solids here for passenger-carrying or 
quick transfers of supplies. Our busses, mounted on motor truck chassis, 
must perform in this mountainland as efficiently and as exactly as any on 
metropolitan boulevards. Consequently we have chosen Goodyear Cords— 
will be using more than 450 at a time — because our experience gives them 
the preference for reliability and durability both.’’—W. M. NICHOLS, 


Assistant to President, Yellowstone Park Transportation Company, 


Yellowstone, Wyoming. 


ENTION of Yellowstone should 
no longer bring to the mind 
visions of six-horse stage coaches, 

or of teams plodding mountain slopes 
ahead of rakish tourist carriages or creak- 
ing supply wagons. 


The actual scene inside Gardiner En- 
trance at present is far different, for the 
1800-head herd of fine horses has been 
sold, likewise the stages, and big motor 
busses and trucks on Goodyear Pneu- 
matic Cord Truck Tires range the 3,348 
square miles. 


The period of transition since 1917 has 
been a period of test; it has involved a 
search for pneumatic tires of unusually 
powerful construction—for pneumatics 
fitted to maintain a heavy working sched- 
ule week after week without delay or 
even momentary embarrassment. 


Today the outcome of the two-year in- 
vestigation is noted in the placing of a 


THE Goopyear Tire & Rupper Company, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tire 
on every wheel of 104 heavy units, com- 
prising the 97 ten-passenger busses, 
mounted onstandard motortruck chassis, 
and the 7 general duty motor trucks. 


With the adoption of these pneumatic 
truck tires has been developed a system 
ofswiftdispatch: thousandsofsight-seers 
are carried over great distances daily; the 
whole flow of a tremendous trafic is 
regulated with military exactness on the 
Goodyear Cords; and enormous amounts 
of time are saved, above what horses or 
solid-tired units might accomplish. 


This, obviously one of the nation’s larg- 
est highway transportation enterprises, 
consequently has as its foundation the 
reliability of Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires just as the hauling plans of 
many extensive businesses now are based 
on the traction, cushioning, quickness 
and stamina of these tires. 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
information he’ll be getting—about what 
we'll strike, which option! He’s a close- 
mouthed one, a cautious, conservative old 
guy. He won’t say anything till he’s got 
to and he’s dead sure. But I’ll be with him 
all the time, Dan. And I’ll keep you and 
me posted.” 

So Dan Phelan kept watching and wait- 
ing naturally to see which way the thing 
would jump. They had maps of the dis- 
trict and pictures of the wells and the old 
ranch house on one property and the rail- 
road that was running through the other. 
It looked better and better. That old guy 
from New York—that old Hixon—was 
getting some dope all the time, they knew 
that. But he wasn’t giving out what it was 
yet. And they could only guess which 
property it was that was making good. 
Sometimes they thought it was Big Bear 
and sometimes Little Bear; and once or 
twice—but not so often—that Teddy Bear. 

“He’s a still, conservative old geezer,” 
said Jim, the foreman. ‘‘They have to be 
in his business. He’ll let us know when he 
gets ready—when he’s satisfied in his own 
mind which it is—but not before!”’ 

“He is a quiet old guy, at that,’ said 
Dan. For now he wouldn’t talk at all. 
He’d sit there in Hickey’s for hours, you 
might say, hardly speaking. 

“That’s the best part of him,” said Jim, 
the foreman, looking over to where he sat 
studying. ‘‘What I like. Something you 
can tie to. No hot air there. That’s what 
gets me wrong always,”’ said Jim, the fore- 
man—‘“hot air. I never could stand it. I 
want the fellers I do business with conserv- 
ative—cautious and conservative—like this 
one! But when there is anything, when 
he’s made up his own mind, I’ll get it for 
you and me—you’ll see—as soon as any- 
body!” 

“T guess that’s right,’”’? said Dan. For 
you could see that of course. Jim, the fore- 
man, had the inside with the old man. Dan 

»had got so he knew him pretty well; and 
so did quite a number of the other boys. 
He could see him with them more or less, 
though they never spoke much about him 
to Dan and he never brought the subject up 
to them, naturally, after what Jim, the 
foreman, had cautioned him. But Jim was 
with this Hixon all the time—away down 
under. And anything he got Dan Phelan 
knew he would get too. For that was their 
understanding. 

It must have been a week, anyway then, 
before Dan got that next dope out of him, 
and Jim, the foreman, came over during 
hours and passed him that letter he had 
copied on the quiet. 

“Slip it into your pants pocket,” he said 
to him in a low tone. ‘‘And when you read 
it, slip it back tome. And to-night I’ll see 
you at Hickey’s and we'll talk it over. I 
don’t want them all goggling at us talking.” 

And Dan.-read the letter that noontime. 

“So it’s the Little Bear,” he said to Jim 
that night. 

““You’d say so from that,” said Jim. 
“What do you know about that—a five- 
hundred-barrel well already! Maybe a 
thousand!” he said and pounded Dan on 
the back. 

“Tt’s all right—is it—that dope?” said 
Dan, looking. For he couldn’t hardly 
believe it yet. It made him a millionaire 
almost, you might say. 

“There it is,’ said Jim, the foreman, 
“just as he got it! You know just as much 
as I do—right there! But it looks good 
enough to me.” 

“Have a drink on me!” said Dan. 

“No!” said Jim. “This one’s on me.” 

“Now look, Dan!” said Jim, the fore- 
man, drawing up to him then. “Now this 
is strictly on the q. t. I’d get my darned 
head knocked off if it ever came out. 
There’s this feller—I won’t say his name— 
that’s got a thousand shares of that stock, 
a thousand dollars I should say; he’s get- 
ting ready to let go right now. Not know- 
ing of this of course,” he said, tapping the 
letter. 

“Now then,” he said, ‘‘we ain’t com- 
pelled to go and tell him about it. They 
ain’t no law makes us, is there?” said Jim, 
the foreman, looking round him. ‘What 
do you say? What do you say you and me 
get that thousand and split it between u 
before this thing comes out?” - 

“All I got just now,” said Dan, answer- 
ing him, “‘is that five-hundred-dollar Lib- 
erty Bond.”’ 

“Aw, that’s all right!” said Jim, the 
foreman. ‘‘I’ll fix that for you. 

“That’s the boy,” said Jim, taking the 
bond from him that next day and giving 
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him his second document for the three-way 
call. “We worked this right; we done just 
right in my opinion,” said Jim, the fore- 
man. ‘Just the way those bankers and 
financiers do. We satisfied ourselves first 
we were right. Then we bet our darned 
heads off. That’s the way the money’s 
made in this country nowadays!” 

“You're right at that,” said Dan, “TI 
guess.” 

“What'd I tell you?”’ said Jim, the fore- 
man. ‘‘What’d I tell you from the first? 
It’s easy enough—when you’ve got the 
dope. When you’ve got the idea just how 
they do it!” 


It went on for two weeks after that prob- 
ably, reports coming in better and better 
on that Little Bear well. 

“Listen!” said Dan Phelan, getting im- 
patient. ‘What are we waiting for?” 

“Tt’s him,” said Jim, alluding to Hixon. 
‘‘He’s got some idea in that old head. De- 
ciding on that three-way call—which way 
to choose.” 

“Deciding!”” said Dan. ‘‘Don’t we 
know already it’s that Little Bear?” 

“Don’t ask me,”’ Jim, the foreman, an- 
swered back. ‘‘He knows and he’ll tell us 
when he gets good and ready. He’s a cau- 
tious old bird. 

“He looks before he jumps. But I’ll get 
after him,” he said, ‘‘all the time to learn. 
You can count on that!” 

So he did; he kept after him all the time. 
You could see him, where this Hixon sat 
there kind of thinking, in Hickey’s. 

“What’s struck you here lately,’’ he said 
to him one night finally. ‘‘You act like a 
love-sick cow.”’ 

But he wouldn’t answer him for a minute— 
just sat there looking down. 

“Come on! What is it?’ said Jim, keep- 
ing right after him. 

“T ain’t satisfied,” said old Hixon, look- 
ing up finally, “‘to tell you the truth, boys.” 

“Satisfied !’’ said Jim, the foreman, look- 
ing at him. ‘‘How? What about?” 

“T’m puzzled,” he said, and then he 
looked down into his glass again, saying 
nothing till Jim started him up once more. 

“What about?’ asked Jim. 

“About deciding—about the three-way 
call, It’s quite a delicate matter, as the 
ladies say.” 

“Delicate!’”” said Dan, jumping in. 
“How? Ain’t you getting so good news 
from Little Bear?”’ 

““Good, yes, I should say so!” said this 
Hixon, still looking down, considering. 
“That ain’t it.” 

“What is?” said Jim, looking at him, 
curious. 

“You never saw anybody make too 
much money yet?” said this Hixon, not 
exactly answering him. 

“No,” said Jim. “But what of it?”’ 

“The question is,’”’ he answered him 
then, talking slowly, “‘the question in my 
mind is not about Little Bear!” 

“Yeah?” said Jim, waiting. 

“It’s whether,” he said, “that Teddy 
Bear ain’t going to turn out better still.” 

“You mean to say,” said Dan Phelan, 
breaking in, “that Teddy Bear’s better 
than that Little Bear?” 

“No, I don’t,’’ he answered back. ‘“‘But 
I say this: I say it’s likely to be.” 

And then he told them the latest reports; 
how that Teddy Bear was coming on then— 
all the signs. 

“T ain’t so sure, boys, as I was,”’ he said— 
‘either way. And I ain’t so sure but I 
ain’t got to go out there with my’ own eyes 
and see it for myself. I got considerable at 
stake there, boys. It might mean hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to me either 
way.” 

“‘T suppose so,” said Jim, the foreman, 
“with what you’ve got in there.” 

““And so I thought I’d tell you,” said 
Hixon, ‘“‘now I’ve about decided!” 

“When do you go—if you go?” asked 
Jim, the foreman. 

“Day after to-morrow night,” said old 
Bill Hixon. ‘But keep it under your hat, 
boys, for I don’t want the whole bunch 
here,” he said, looking round, for he knew 
everybody there by that time—he had a lot 
of friends, ‘‘down to see me. You two’ll be 
enough,”’ he said. 

And then he showed more of what he 
might find out there. : 

“We thought the first one was good,’ 
he said. 
thing different till I know. But I believe,” 
he said, “from what I get now it ain’t 
more’n a marker for this Teddy Bear.”’ 

And he gave them some more figures 
that would make your eyes swell. 


“And I don’t want to say any-. 
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“He’s been studying hard,” said Jim, 
the foreman, talking about him going 
home. ‘‘ You can see that he’s anxious.” 

“Why wouldn’t he be?” said Dan Phe- 
lan. 

“You said something,” said Jim, ‘‘with 
what he’s got at stake in there!”’ 

So Jim was going to let Dan know if he 
went that second night and they were go- 
ing down together to see him off. But that 
next night Dan Phelan happened down by 
the station, walking out by himself, and 
who did he run across there but Jim, the 
foreman? 

“Hello!” said Dan. 
ing for?”’ 

“Listen!” said Jim, the foreman, right 
away quick. ‘Where were you just before 
supper?” 

“T dunno,” said Dan. 

“T was looking all over for you,’ said 
Jim. ‘‘He’s going out there to-night,” he 
said. ‘Hixon, out to Wyoming a night 
early! And I wanted to tell you. Here he 
is now!”’ he said to Dan. ‘He was in get- 
ting his ticket.”” And they looked over 
and saw him coming and he waved to them 
where they stood there talking. 

“Glad to see you, boys,” said old Hixon 
to Dan. ‘‘Didn’t expect you to-night. I 
got an early call. But I’m glad you got 
word anyhow.” 

And then they stopped for a minute or so, 
all kind of silent. 

“Wait a minute, Dan!” said Jim, the 
foreman, then. ‘Will you, just a minute? 
He’s got something to say to me private.” 

“Sure!’”’ said Dan. And the two of them 
went up to the end of the platform to- 
gether and stood there for quite some time 
talking. And while they stood there an 
automobile came up—one of those regular 
autos at the station; and when it swung 
round to stop the light flashed by the two 
standing there; and just that second Dan 
thought this Hixon seemed to be handing 
something to Jim, the foreman, out of his 
pocket and Jim holding it in hishands. Just 
for that second—and then the light was 
gone! 

“Well, Dan, you old tightwad!” said old 
Hixon to him, coming back and shaking 
hands in that hearty friendly way he always 
had. ‘‘She’s most here. Good-by. Keep 
this thing in nights,” he said, slapping Jim 
on the back. “Don’t lead him into temp- 
tation any more’n you can help. Don’t 
let him out nights. He might get away 
from your influence and learn to cuss and 
swear.” 

And then he gave them that last word— 
what he expected to learn out there; that 
last dope on that Teddy Bear. 

“T didn’t believe it at first!” said Jim, 
agreeing with him finally. ‘I always was 
a great believer in Little Bear but I guess 
now maybe you're right.” 

“Well, we'll see anyway,” said old Hixon 
as the train came rolling up. ‘“‘That’s sure! 
And about a week from now, boys,’ he 
said, stepping up, “‘get ready! Get ready 
for some real news! You may hear some- 
thing that’ll make your ears stand up! 

“Ta-ta, boys! Ta-ta!” he said, standing 
there on the platform with his old bag. 
“See you later!” 

And he stood there still, when the porter 
took up his stool and the car slid out, shining 
under the lights, throwing a kiss at them 
from the platform. 

“A hell of a good liberal feller,” said 
Jim, the foreman; ‘‘but a wise old bird— 
wise and cautious. He’s got to see for him- 
self. He makes me laugh,” said Jim. 
“‘He’s got to see everything for himself. 
Safe as they make ’em—or I’m mistaken. 
He'll find out whether it’s that Teddy 
Bear or what it is. 

“Say,” said Jim, the foreman, turning 
on Dan kind of sudden, ‘“‘what was it? 
How did you happen to come down to- 
night? Did he ask you?” 

“No,” said Dan. ‘I was just down this 
way.” 

“Funny,” said Jim, “when I’ve been 
looking all over for you to tell you.” 

“Yeah,” said Dan, “it was, wasn’t it? 
Look!”’ he said then, asking him a question. 
“What was that he was handing you up 
there?” 

“Me?” said Jim, the foreman, acting 
kind of mad. ‘What are you talking 
about? He was handing me nothing!” 

“Up there on the platform that time the 
automobile went by!” 

“What are you, batty?” said Jim, the 
foreman, looking him in the eye. ‘‘Hand- 
ing me—what would he be handing me?” 

“Bills!” said Dan. ‘Money! That’s 
what it looked like!” 
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“A which?” said the oil man. 

“A three-way call,” he said again. 

“A three-way call!’ said this practical 
oil man from Wyoming, looking over at 
them now himself. ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Did you never hear of one?” said the 
fellow talking to him. 

“They may have them,” said the prac- 
tical oil man, looking. ‘‘But I never heard 
of one yet.” 

“Never heard of one!” said Dan. ‘You 
must have!” 

And then he explained it to him. 

“T see,’’ said the fellow listening. ‘‘ Well, 
to tell you the truth, I never heard of one 
in my life!” said this fellow—this practical 
oil man who’d been all over out there. 

And all of a sudden he broke out laugh- 
ing fit to kill. 

But everybody else sat there looking. 

“Tt seems to be pretty much all gone!” 
said one old man, speaking up finally. 

“‘There’s one more left, though,” said 
old man Riley, breaking in finally. 

“Who? What?” says Dan. He didn’t 
know where he was by this time. 

“We got Jim,” said Riley, and smiled 
a little out of one corner of his mouth. 

“Jim!” said Dan after him. 

“You tell him!” said Riley to his rela- 
tion, this practical man in the oil business. 

‘‘All I was saying was,” he told them 
then, ‘‘one thing they do—fellows like this 
quite often—they come into a place like 
this, a factory, especially with these big 
wages since this war began, and get a hold 
of aforeman. And they show him a profit 
—or pay him so much maybe to say he 
made money in their stock; and then they 
sell everybody under him, right and left.” 

It came to Dan ina flash again. He saw 
the two of them standing there on the sta- 
tion platform. And he saw red right there. 
But he said nothing. He was that way. 
He never was a very talkative guy; and 
when he was mad he couldn’t talk at all. 

But all the rest of them were talking all 
at once. 

“No wonder he’s been getting him a new 
auto,” said one. 

“A new auto!” said Dan, waking up 
again. 

“So they’re saying,” said this fellow. 

And then they swore and talked some 
more. 

“T’ll tell you what we can do. We can 
take ten thousand dollars out of his hide,” 
said somebody. 

“That’s right,’ said another one. “TI 
can take out five hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth myself!” 

“T see you,” said old Riley, ‘“‘when he’s 
the foreman over you! With your job in 
his hands!” 

“Jobs like this ain’t so plentiful,” said 
another one, ‘‘as they once was, since 
the war ended.” 

“You watch us!”’ said somebody else. 

“Besides, what do you know? What 
can you prove?” said Riley. 

“Can I prove it!’’ said Dan to himself. 
But not saying a word aloud—just keeping 
his mouth shut, thinking. 

“T tell you what we can do,” said some- 
body finally. ‘‘We can do this much. We 
can have him in to hear this man talk and 
see then how he acts, anyhow. We can 
watch him. We may get him that way. If 
you’re willing,” he said to this practical oil 
man from Wyoming. 

“Sure!”’ said the man. ‘Bring him in.” 

“Go on,” said Riley, “if you want to! 
That’s all you will do!” 

So they did—they had him in that next 
night. He sat there‘all the time, looking at 
the practical oil man asking questions, with 
everybody else in the room looking at them, 
but saying nothing naturally—only about 
the oil well and whether it was a fake. No- 
body seemed to want to start anything 
with him right there. 

“Look here, boys!’ said Jim, the fore- 
man, when it was all over and they were 
going home together. ‘‘I want to ask you 
something. Can we trust that fellow?” 
he said, looking round. “Can we trust 
him? That’s what I’ve got to know. Be- 
cause if we can,’ he said—“‘if he’s telling 
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the truth, it’s serious business for me!’’ he 
said. And he shook his head. 

“We all got in,” he said, “I know. We 
all got stuck—if that’s true. But I’m the 
goat. You boys got stuck all right. But 
it ain’t one, two, three to what I got.’’ And 
he gaveagroan. “IfI told you what I put 
in there, boys, it would make you sick!” 

“You did, huh!” said Dan, his neck 
swelling up a little back of the ears. He 
was a slow-acting boy, but an ugly guy, 
when he once got started. 

“You're right, I did!’ said Jim, the fore- 
man, turning right away and staring at 

i 


m. 

“Now, I tell you what you do, boys,” 
said Jim, the foreman, looking away at the 
rest finally. “I got ways to get after this 
feller and find out about him that there 
ain’t none of the rest of you got, I guess. 
You just leave him to me for a week! Put 
this in my hands—I’m the chief mourner! 
And I’ll get after him! And if there’s any- 
thing to it I’ll get him, believe me! 

“You know me, boys,” he said, when 
nobody answered. ‘I’m a good friend, 
when I am a friend. When a man stands 
by me, I stand by him. But let him get 
gay; let him double cross me just once!”’ 
said Jim, the foreman. ‘‘That’s enough! 
I don’t let nothing go by me! I don’t let 
nothing hinder me from getting him! I’m 
the best friend and the best little hater you 
ever saw!’ he said, looking right at Dan— 
so Dan thought. 

“But I’ll get this feller—if this is right!” 
he went on. ‘‘And it may be too,” said 
Jim, the foreman. ‘‘And I don’t say it 
ain’t. I’m scared, I admit it, after what 
that feller said. He seemed to know his 
business too. And I haven’t heard from 
this Hixon since he left—I admit that. 
And that looks dark too. 

“‘On the other hand,” said Jim, going 
on again when nobody said anything, 
“‘there’s another thing about it you’ve got 
to remember. If we’re stuck we’re stuck 
together. We got into this together, boys; 
and, now we’re here, we’ll stick by one 
another! That’s me, boys,’ said Jim, the 
foreman. “If a man’s my friend I’m his 
friend. If amansticks to me I stick to him 
through thick and thin! And you got to re- 
member this,” he said, “‘though I wouldn’t 
naturally want it said outside—but I’ve 
got the say-so in this department. I’ve got 
the jobs—the hiring and firing—that’s one 
comfort, boys. And I don’t forget my 
friends. The man who stands by me I’ll 
stand by him. That’s one comfort,’’ said 
Jim, the foreman, looking straight at Dan 
without a doubt this time. 

And they all stood looking back at him, 
saying nothing, for they’d got now to 
where Jim turned off to go home. 

‘Well, so long, boys,”’ said Jim, the fore- 
man. ‘‘Keep astiff upper lip! It may be 
all right yet. I hope it is—for your sake as 
well as mine. But I’ll find out about this 
feller right off; and if we are stuck I’ll let 
you know.” 

And then he went off and they went on, 
nobody saying anything, till they were a 
block away anyhow. 

“T dunno as you can prove it,” said some- 
body then. 

“Tt might be true at that,’’ said another 
one—‘‘what he said. He might’ve lost 
more than anybody—you can’t tell.” 

Dan Phelan didn’t say a word. He just 
went home thinking. He did all that week, 
keeping away from Jim, the foreman; hav- 
ing nothing to do with him, thinking of 
what he’d do to him if this was true. 

“Tf this is right,” he said, “I'll learn him 
a secret! I’ll give him a call he’ll think 
about! And I won’t have to prove nothing 
on him to do it neither.” 

For—if it came to that—Dan was twice 
the man he was with his fists. 


“Listen, boys!’”’ said Jim, the foreman, 
coming up about a week later and speaking 
to two or three in one corner of the room 
just at closing time. “I got the dope. 
Come round to Hickey’s to-night and I'll 
tell it to you.” 

““Wasit good?” asked one fellow right off. 
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And Jim, the foreman, just shook his 


ead. 

“Bad, boys,’’ he said. ‘“‘Bad business! 
Bad! We oughta had more sense than 
to get mixed up with one of them Wall- 
Street sharks,’”’ he said. 

“We!” said Dan Phelan, letting loose at 
last, for he’d been brooding it over, you 
might say, all that week. ‘‘ Where do you 
get that stuff—about that ‘we’?” 

““What’s that you said?” said Jim, the 
foreman, right away, turning on him. 

“Oh, nothing!”’ said Dan. For nobody 
else seemed to say anything. 

“No, I want to know!” said Jim, com- 
ing right after him. 

“That’s a secret!’’ said Dan, getting hot 
again. ‘‘Another secret of the bankers. 
It’s another one of your three-way calls 
I’m giving you!” 

“So you're getting funny” said Jim, the 
foreman, giving him the eye. 

“T dunno but I am,” said Dan, getting a 
little hotter under the collar all the time. 
“What of it? I paid wellforit! I paid the 
price!” 

And Jim, the foreman, just stood there 
looking at him stony-eyed, that way he had. 

“That’s it!’”’ he said, turning round then 
to the rest of them, where they stood not 
saying anything. ‘‘That’sit! That’s what 
you get,” he said, and he looked at Dan 
again. ‘‘That’s what you get for befriend- 
ing a yellow dog. A natural squealer, 
boys! It goes hard with me,” he said, 
“after what I’ve lost here. But I said we’d 
stand together, boys. I said I’d look out 
for everybody. SolI put myself out, boys,” 
he said, still looking at them, “‘and keep 
this feller on the pay roll, when I know all 
the time he wasn’t fitted—he wasn’t a real 
good mechanic and I hadn’t ought to. But 
I did. And the first thing he does, when 
he gets some poor excuse, he turns and 
bites me! That’s what you get,” he said. 
“That’s what you got to expect for going 
out of your way befriending a yellow dog!”’ 

That was more than Dan would take 
from any man—that was too much! He 
made a pass at him right there—and 
missed him! He was expecting it, it looked 
like, all the time. And then the others 
rushed in and grabbed Dan from behind. 

“You would, hey?” said Jim, the fore- 
man, then. ‘‘You’d strike me right here 
in my own room!” and grabbing a hammer, 
he stepped over to where the other three 
fellows were hanging onto Dan. “You 
would, hey?” he said. ‘‘You’ll strike me! 
Well, you watch me now! I’llmark you up 
first so we'll always know you and then I’ll 
turn you over to the police! That’s what 
I'll do to you!” 

“Hold on, Jim!’ said one of the other 
men. ‘Holdon! Don’t hit him! Let him 
go! He didn’t.mean anything! Did you, 
Dan?” 

But Dan wouldn’t say a word—just 
stood there. He was too ugly to talk if he 
wanted to. 

“That’s all right,” said Jim, the fore- 
man, finally. ‘I won’t hit him nor have 
him arrested neither. No! I got control 
of myself now,” he said. ‘“‘I was excited 
first—I admit it—but I had a right to be. 
And I got to do something. I can’t have 
this happening—men beating me up in 
my own room. It would break the dis- 
cipline of the shop all to pieces. I’ve got to 
do something.” 

So finally Dan spoke up. For he saw 
it was all up with him. He looked round 
at the others all standing there perfectly 
still. He saw where they stood. 

“T’ll go,”’ he says. And he went over 
and got his tools and left and got out for 
home that night. 

He’s back now, waiting for his old job to 
come along in the factory in the old-home 
town; and quite often, when he’s sitting 
there evenings on the back steps of his 
mother’s where he’s staying he’ll take out 
this document of the three-way call and sit 
there studying it, going over it all again in 
his head—about that old guy that knew 
all about Wall Street and bankers, and Jim, 
the foreman, and that bankers’ secret, the 
way they worked it—such things like that 
three-way call. And the Liberty Bond and 
his savings and the job he had down in 
Jersey, the best job he ever had—all gone to- 
gether. Nothing left much but that there 
document of the three-way call in his 
hands. And if you want trouble any time 
all you’ve got to do is come up back of him 
some time quick and say: 

“Dan, look! The bankers’ 
Huh?” 

For he’s sore over that thing—way down 
into the bone. 


secret! 
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The Hidden Might 


Always it is well to search for primary causes. The 
light that appears to spring from the little wires comes 
actually from giant generators hidden from sight by the 
walls of a power house. 


Many and intricate are the ‘‘inside’’ forces which 
contribute to the phenomenal sum total of super- 
strength embodied in the ‘Royal Cord’. 


Not all rubber is good rubber. And not all good 
rubber is good for tire making. The combined resources 
and facilities of a huge organization are required in 
securing, grading, mixing and compounding the various 
rubbers used in the ‘Royal Cord’. 


Similarly, there is great variance in fabric. It must be 
selected and tested for both ‘‘strength’’ and ‘‘stretch’’, 
and each strand strung as a separate unit in order to 
avoid friction. Many thousand such are built into the 
structure of the ‘Royal Cord’. 


Many exclusive processes are employed in molding 
and vulcanizing,—many specially devised mechanical 
and chemical tests performed in order to measure the 
resistance and resilience of the ‘Royal Cord’. 


The super-tire! Not merely a product,—a creation. 
A carcass that defies shock and strain. A tread that 
bites into the road. A patient, tractable, enduring, 
never-tiring tire. It wears—it saves—it satisfies. 


For passenger and light delivery cars, ‘Royal 
Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also 
tires for cycles, airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


United States Tires: 


are Good Tires 


‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five 
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“Do you know anything about this?” I 
shouted at him. 

“Meaning that item about you in the 
paper, I suppose? Sit down, won’t you? I 
tell you it isn’t as bad as you think.” 

“The hell it isn’t!” 

Sey not. Have a smoke?”? 

“é Os 

“All right. I don’t blame you. They’re 
not very good, but they’re the best at hand 
at the moment. Now then ——” 

I was sitting on the edge of a chair and 
was just about ready to make a leap at 
him, when he laughed. 

“Pretty sore, aren’t you?” he asked. 
“But don’t start hostilities until I give you 
our side of it.” 

“Who's ‘our’?”’ 

“Steve Fox and myself.” 

“So you were in on it too?” 

“Yes; of course. It’s my idea.” 

That made me boil over. I half rose 
from the chair. ‘Your idea!” I shouted. 
“Where do you get off having ideas like 
that about me? And why didn’t you ask 
me about it?” 

“It was late when we got together. We 


didn’t put it up to you because we knew it - 


would start a long argument, and it had to 
be done at once or not at all. We took a 
chance on being able to show you to-day 
that it’s the right play.” 

“You’ve got some showing to do,” I 
said truculently. ‘‘You can’t get away 
with a thing like this without making good, 
and making good right now. Go ahead.” 

“T will if you will give me a chance. 
Now listen: Bill Hunkins sent for you and 
offered to make you an alderman. You are 
half inclined to accept. Steve and I think 
it will be a good thing. I told you yester- 
day that there were but two reasons why 
Hunkins made this offer to you. One is 
because he wants to use you in some game 
he has in mind. The other is because he 
wants a respectable candidate and picks 
you as filling the bill. I gave you several 
reasons why it might be of help to what we 
have in mind if you accepted. They were 
good reasons.” 

“But you had no business printing this 
before I definitely decided.”’ 

““Oh, yes, we had, and have. We have 
two mighty good reasons. The first is that 
this item, which does not say you are going 
to run, but that it is reported you are con- 
sidering the proposition, leaves it wide open 
for you. Also, it gives you a chance to find 
out what the comeback will be from your 
family, from your friends and from the 
public generally before you are committed. 
If you can’t stand the gaff you needn’t run. 
All you have to do is to deny the story, and 
Steve will print the denial, and it is all over. 
Only, keep out of the way of the reporters 
for the afternoon papers to-day. . 

“The second reason is the real one: 
Printing that item puts it squarely up to 
Hunkins. You can go to him now and say 
to him: ‘Hunkins, if I accept this nomina- 
tion it must be understood that I accept 
it without any obligations actual or im- 
plied, without any strings on me, without 
any promises to act other than independ- 
ently in every way.’ If Hunkins agrees 
you will be in a position to help us a lot. If 
Hunkins doesn’t agree and tries to tie you 
down to any promises, you can tell him to 
go to hell, and issue a denial of the story, 
which will give as the reason for your re- 
jection of the offer the fact that Hunkins 
wants you to pledge your immortal soul 
to him as a return for the job. That will 
jolt Brother Hunkins, establish you as a 
high-minded and independent young citi- 
zen, and secure you considerable applause 
from the proletariat. Get me?” 

“But suppose I don’t want to go that 
far?7? 

“Then a flat denial will do the business. 
You will have had your name on the front 
page of the News, with a brief but compli- 
mentary sketch of your career, and nobody 
will be hurt. Steve will print anything you 
want to say.” 

He had me thinking. Also I was getting 
back to normal in temperature. 

“Suppose Hunkins agrees to my propo- 
sition?” I said. ‘‘He’ll never say so to any- 
body but me.” 

“Well, you can talk, can’t you? All 
you’ve got to do if you accept this place is 
to make a statement that you take it abso- 
lutely unpledged and with no obligations 
e any person but yourself. That will fix 
that.” 
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“Will Hunkins stand for that?”’ 

“He'll have to or you won’t run. If he 
wants you as badly as I think he does he’ll 
stand. If it is only a case of making a 
front with you he’ll tell you good night.” 

“Look here, Dowd,’ I said after con- 
sidering a minute, ‘‘you seem to take it for 
granted that I will accept this nomination?” 

“You will if Steve and I can urge you 
into it.” 

6c Why? ” ' 

“Because there’s a great field opening 
up before us here in this city, and we need 
representatives—men who can stand out 
in front as rallying points for our organiza- 
tion. Those men have to be known, and 
they will be of greater use if they are politi- 
cally known. I admit that alderman isn’t 


much, but it is something. Besides, we 


elect a mayor next year.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

“Tt may mean something or it may not. 
Maskee on that, as the Chinese say. The 
point is just now: Are you going to accept 
or not?” 

“T’ll tell you to-night.” 

“Allright. Meantime, if I were you I’d 
drop in at the club at luncheon time, and 
see how many harpoons you get from that 
gang of expert harpooners.” 

Dowd mollified me somewhat but not 
entirely. When I left his office I still felt 
hurt, indignant and more or less outraged, 
but as I slid along in the runabout the 
thing began to clarify for me like this: 
“‘Dowd and Steve know more about politics 
than I do. Perhaps they are right. Any- 
how I’ve got to take somebody’s judgment 
to help me over the first steps of this game, 
and Dowd makes me feel he’s honest in 
what he says. Really, there isn’t much 
harm done, even if I don’t accept, for all 
there will be to it will be some joshing, and 
if I can’t josh back with the gang I deserve 
all I get, and more too.”’ 

I drove out into the country, both be- 
cause I didn’t want to see dad too early, 
being apprehensive about dad, and because 
of Dowd’s advice about keeping away from 
the reporters for the afternoon papers. 
No matter if he did throw me down this 
way it would be best for Steve Fox to be 
my journalistic impresario at present. 

It was a quarter of one when I got back 
to the Talbot Building. Dad let me in at 
once. 

“How about this article in the News?” 
he asked as soon as I closed the door. 

“T didn’t authorize it.” 

“Ts it true?” 

“Yes and no.” 

“How far has it got?” 

“T’ve talked to Hunkins,” 

“ Anybody else?” 

“Steve Fox and a man named Dowd.” 

“Thomas J. Dowd, the lawyer?” 

SU Yies! Site 2 

“What does Dowd say?” 
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“Says it will be a good thing to help along 
my part in the organization of the soldiers. 
He’s working on that.” 

“Are you going in with him?” 

“T hope to.” 

“Hum.” Dad pulled his eyebrow and I 
waited for results. “‘Ever meet Hunkins 
before?” he asked. 

““No, sir.” 

“Any strings to the offer?” 

“No, sir; and there won’t be if I take it.” 

“Thinking of taking it, are you?” 

“T might.” 

Then something inside me burst. ‘‘Look 
here, dad,’’ I said, ‘‘ what is there so repre- 
hensible about going into polities if a man 
goes in on a clean and decent basis? How 
the devil are we going to get better condi- 
tions if some of us don’t do the work? 
Where do we get off sitting round here and 
grousing ail the time and doing nothing 
else? Isn’t there some way of playing this 
game out in the open and getting results 
that-way?”’ 

Dad looked out of the window. My cue 
was silence. 

Presently he turned and said: ‘There 
may be some way of playing it out in the 
open but I’ve had bad luck in finding it. 
Twenty years ago I crusaded against the 
same sort of conditions that exist now, and 
was laughed at for my fights. I had a lot 
of conversational sympathy from the ele- 
ment that should have been fighting with 
me, but when it came down to the real, 
hard rough and tumble they were too busy 


or too refined or had some other reason. 
Iam proud of this city. I want it to be well 
governed. I want it to be clean, and pro- 
gressive in the matter of public works and 
government. I want it to have fine school- 
houses and libraries and hospitals and other 
institutions. I fought for these things. I 
had little support. 

“Let me tell you one thing, son: When 
there’s municipal grafting being done all 
the grafters are not the political grafters. 
The business men get their share, or some 
of them, and, usually, the biggest ones. 
That’s why it always is so hard to stir a 
business community into action in a politi- 
cal way. It will cost them something. I 
fought hard. I was beaten. Then I quit 
and tried other tactics.” 

“‘What tactics, dad?”’ 

“No matter. Meantime, I’m beginning 
to think you are in earnest in this business. 


in anything but the latest dance step.” 

“The Army changed that.” 

“Glad to know it. When have you got 
to decide?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“What’s your idea?” 

“T feel like taking it.”’ 

His attitude changed. Until then we 
talked on the basis of man to man. Dad 
threw the conversation into the father-and- 
son gear. : 

“Ts that all?” he asked, sort of con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Milk-and-watery about it, 
eh? Can’t make up your mind? Lack of 
decision, and all that sort of thing? Army 
didn’t change that phase of you much.” 

Gee! That man can be disagreeable 
when he sets about it. He was trying for a 
rise out of me, and he got one. 

“Yes, I can make up my mind!’’ I flared. 
“T’m going to take it.” 

Dad smiled. ‘‘Keep your shirt on,” he 
said, ‘‘and when I’ve signed these letters 
sh g0 and have some lunch. Where shall 
it be?” 

“T was thinking about the club. Might 
as well face it there now as any other 
time.”’ 

“Good idea! We'll go over there and 
face it together.” 


ae EY, George!” Fred Daskin shouted 

across the smoking room of the club 
as dad and I entered, “‘I see you took that 
tip I gave out the other day.” 

“What tip?” 

“What tip? Listen at him! Why, I 
called you up on the phone and told you to 
run for alderman in our ward, and I see by 
the News this morning that you’re going to 
do it. I guess I’m bad as a political dope- 
ster, eh, what? Grand little successor to the 
late jand unlamented Octavius K., you’ll be 
too. 

Fred went out to the middle of the 
crowded room and stuck his hand in the 
bosom of his coat. He’s our best amateur 
actor. 

“Gentlemen of the Board,’ he de- 
claimed: “I feel that I scarcely need say 
that in rising on this important occasion I 
have none but the best interest of my con- 
stituents at heart. I am now about to 
relate an instance that is fraught with great 
importance to this fair city of ours, than 
whom none is prouder of which than I. 
As I was taking my matutinal stroll I 
chanced to stay my progress adjacent to 
the magnificent public library ——”’ 

“Library!’”’ squeaked Peter McWhirter, 
struggling to his feet from his big chair. 
“T know a good one about a library. It 
seems ——”’ 

The shout of laughter stopped Daskin, 
and dad and I went up to the dining room. 
They are a little afraid of dad in that club, 
for he has a way of talking straight, and not 
many of them bothered us. Some bolder 
cut-ups did come over and ask me if I was 
a henchman of Hunkins or Pendergrast, to 
let them in on the graft, and similar stuff; 
but it was much easier to take because dad 
was there. As we were drinking our coffee 
Mr. Perkins sidled across the room. 

“George,”’ he said, “let me congratulate 
you, if congratulations are in order. 
mean, if the report in the paper is true. 
I consider it a fine thing for a young man 
like you to enter the civic administration. 
We need safe and sane men in this crisis.”’ 


“You sure do,” I thought, rey, 
what he had said at the bank net 
I thanked him politely, and pry 
and I went out. L 

“The trouble with most of ¢ t ¢ 
said dad, “is that they think thes 
in the community depends onhe 
the flock of automobiles they oy. , 
they have fulfilled all their ej. 
tions and advanced to leadingitj 
when they can afford to import ja) 
are suffering from moneyitis, }] 
two phases: Have got and hie 
The have-gotters devote all thelof 
spending it ostentatiously, and 13} 
gotters use every moment tryi 
and proclaiming they really A 
don’t amount to a hoot as citi; 
hoot. Don’t bother about then’ 

Dad said nothing more abo) ; 
and we parted at the entrance tc 
Building. I went off to find Stie 
ran him down in the City Hall. 

“Kamerad!”’ he shouted vik 
me, throwing up his hands ar g 


at me. . | 
“What did you do it fort i 
“Have you seen Dowd?” 
oc Yes.”’ 
“Then you know. Raised ‘ 
round here,” he continued jubil; ; 
E 


the gang are trying to get hold ; 
to find out what it means, an 


isn’t to be found. They’re sore g 


splits with reasonable honesty. 
hove’ é 
“T think I shall if this hasn ‘" 
with Hunkins.” » | 
“Tt won’t, not if he wants yi. 
good sign it hasn’t, his keeping ule 
I know that bird. He’ll be waitg 
on the doorstep to-morrow. — le 
from that afternoon-paper butt 
your authorized press agent. Scb 
I went to a matinée and ste 
the afternoon papers were on (} 
They had nothing but paragrajs 
ten from the News. i 
It was just eight o’clock when! 
Room 48, Tucker Building. The 
sign on the door, but a light sho|t 
the glass, not only of that door,| 
ioe of three adjoining rooms|¢ 


hall. 

I knocked on the door and ent! 
people were there—four me 
woman. I knew three of then 
Steve Fox, and a Major P 
crossed on the same transport 
Dowd introduced the woman 
Miss Esther Crawford, and 
as Colonel Anderson. 
other men and two women 
were Mrs. Ainsley, Miss Ha 
Place, Major Carruthers and 
Ralston. 

‘* All interested in our pla 

The most conspicuous th 
furnishings of Room 48 was 
the city that hung on the 
boundaries of the nineteen w 
marked in black lines. The 
figures in red within each wi 
and various other notations I 
out. 

Two flat-topped desks, tw 
tables with machines on them, 
of filing cases made up ther 
niture, aside from the chair 


ia) 


businesslike. f 
were going over some papers, 
talked casually. 

I knew there would beavy 
it. Women are as important 
more so, because every so 
into an organization that he 
objects the use of the vote 
within the circle of his imm 
ship at least one woman who 
votes as he has—one. Mc 


active in all sorts of war work, ' 
of them had developed ee 
izers and executives. Undoul 
women were of that type. Dow 

to that. = 


istically Mrs. Ainsley had the 
of one of those women who ht 
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and are likely to, while Miss 
t give a whoop how thin she 
‘rather thin. Mrs. Ainsley 
ily gowned combination of 
mi Harrow a severely tail- 
snt of angles. Shoes are a sure 


femininity—or the absence of 


jey’s shoes were thirty-dollars- 


tions, and Miss Harrow’s 
yeen made by a bootmaker— 
»ty. Proceeding to the other 
Ainsley’s hair was the trium- 
tion of a skillful hairdresser, 
arrow’s a wad wadded by 
; woman who thinks hair a 
rs. Ainsley’s hat exuded ex- 
ind exclusiveness, and Miss 
f a stiff-brimmed dark straw 
ed masculinity. 
eached Miss Crawford in my 
ing of the women when 
‘J think all are here who are 
“suggest that Miss Crawford 
ters she has received.”’ 
ord took up several sheets of 
over to the light, and began 
-s from persons who politely 
rinability to be at that meet- 
they were too busy or too 
‘e to join in the work; and 
ersons who also politely re- 
nability to be there, but dis- 
vst and promised to come 
i light fell strongly upon her 
nd I had an excellent oppor- 
etailed look at her. She was 
se, read the letters in a clear 
2 and made some comment 
in way of identification and 
the writer. I tried to listen, 
er distracted my attention 
2read. So I concluded that 
were important they could 
ater. Meantime, as to Miss 


| banal, but all I could think 
ss Crawford as a whole, was 
{a well set-up woman, with a 
\rare—not fat, nor ever going 
‘h solid flesh. “I'll bet she'll 
}pounds more than one would 
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naturally expect,’”’ I thought. She had one 
of those complexions that a bright light 
helps instead of hinders—rosy because of 
the healthy red blood just under the smooth 
skin of the cheeks—rosy but not ruddy, 
and with the rosiness of it diminishing to 
an alluring pink at the temples, the tips of 
the ears and the firm and rounded chin. 

I remember once in a discussion of her 
always interesting but often inconclusive 
sex with Jimmy Chambers he described 
just such a woman as his idea of what all 
women should be, saying: “If I ever find 
one I think I’ll eat her with cream and 
sugar, for she’ll have the combined flavor 
of blackberries and loganberries—a real 
flavor, not the mere sweetness of the blond 
and blue-eyed peaches-and-cream type.”’ 

Miss Crawford’s eyes, I noted, were 
gray, and her hair was a dark brown, al- 
most black. She had a lot of hair, and it 
was neither so scrupulously elegant as Mrs. 
Ainsley’s nor so carelessly inelegant as 
Miss Harrow’s in its manifestations, but 
piled up becomingly. Her eyelashes were 
dark, and as she locked down at her letters, 
standing there in the glare of the light, I 
could see they were long. Her eyebrows 
were dark also, and her teeth, even, sub- 
stantial and gleamingly white by contrast 
to her full red lips. 

She wore a blue tailored suit that hit me 
as being about as nifty a thing in the dress 
line as I’d seen lately, and looked as 
womanly as Miss Harrow’s coat and trous- 
ers—excuse me, skirt—looked masculine, 
and, at that, didn’t give the impression of 
extreme fashion. Her waist was a soft 
white stuff, and I could see her healthy 
solid flesh glowing pinkly through it and 
through the opening at the neck. Her 
hands were plump and white, with but one 
ring, rather heavy, of an odd shape, on 
the little finger of her left hand, with a bril- 
liant opal in it. 

“No superstition about her,’ I thought. 
“A sensible sort of person, no doubt.” 

Her wrist watch wasn’t one of those be- 
jeweled ostentations that many women 
wear, but a substantial affair that looked 
as if one might catch a train by it. ‘Keeps 
her appointments, I’ll bet,’ I voted to 
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myself. Her shoes were of brown leather, 
without fancy tops, and stood exactly in 
the same relation to the shoes of the other 
women as her suit did to the ultra costume 
of the one and the ulterior costume of the 
other. 

““Can’t call her a beauty,”’ I summed up. 
‘Her face is entirely too intelligent. for 
that. But she’s darned easy to look at, just 
the same; and by the way she handles 
herself I take it that she knows where she 
is at every second.”’ 

I was hazy about what she had read when 
she finished, for I had only assimilated 
snatches of it all, but I had assimilated a 
good deal of her and was ready to approve 
of all she set forth. 

“There are some here,” said Dowd, 
“who are here for the first time. In order 
that our objects may be clear and what is 
done thus far understood I will outline our 
work as briefly as possible. I take it that 
all of us are convinced that these four 
million men who went into the Army and 
Navy are, because of their experiences and 
what they learned in active service, coming 
back to civil life with a rather enlarged 
horizon and with a wider appreciation of 
their own latent powers as citizens. Not 
all of them, perhaps, but a good many of 
them. They have learned the value of 
organization. They have been told that 
they saved the world. They believe it, but 
they do not get much beyond that bald 
acceptance of the fact, because the heroics 
of it, as put to them, have obscured what 
it heralds so far as our country is concerned. 

“They mostly think—vaguely, but con- 
cretely enough to supply a basis for devel- 
opment—that they can capitalize in civil 
life the knowledge of organization and the 
comradeship, the power of united purpose 
that the war unfolded to them, certainly 
to their own good, and possibly to the good 
of the country and the communities in 
which they live. So do we. Naturally the 
best and most practical way in which this 
raw material may be used is by welding it 
into an organization that shall have for its 
purpose these very things: Help for the 
soldier and help for the community. Fur- 
thermore, the most effective manner in 
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which an organization may be used is in 
politics. 

“Now these boys largely know little 
about politics. A certain proportion of 
them are familiar enough with our poli- 
tics—a certain small proportion—to know 
that the soldier has been a most potent 
force in it for fifty years, but the historical 
aspect of it is not the main aspect. Whether 
they know what has happened or not they 
are of the opinion that they as returned 
soldiers and heroes can make things hap- 
pen, and all they need is for someone to 
hoy them how. That is what we shall try 
to do. 

“To that end a few of us have begun 
operations here, working on the theory that 
the political side of the matter may well be 
kept somewhat in the background for a 
time and the social and comradely side of 
it developed; or, to put it more plainly, 
that the benefits of after-the-war codpera- 
tion and organization shall be set forth at 
first in general terms and not specifically 
as having political trends. Thus we are 
emphasizing the human-association side 
of it, the keeping-together side, the advan- 
tages of solidarity and continued associa- 
tion; pointing out, rather in the way of 
possibility than promise, that a great deal 
of good, in many ways, may come out of 
such organization. We have established a 
little bureau for looking after jobs for them, 
for helping them in their everyday prob- 
lems, for straightening out their insurance 
and other puzzles, for pushing things along 
for them, and, in fine, big-brothering them— 
they are mostly boys, as yet—all down the 
line. Once we get them together that way 
it will not be hard to show them how they 
may be of power politically. 

‘‘There are various contemplated na- 
tional organizations of these boys, and 
some of them have organizers here, but we 
are keeping clear of those. We tell them to 
wait and see what happens, pointing out 
that the first post of the G. A. R. wasn’t 
organized until a year after the Civil War 
ended. What we are trying to do is to 
combine our local material into an organi- 
zation that shall operate locally first off, 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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can accomplish almost anything we want 
in this city, for that block of votes, thrown 
either way, will turn the scale, and will also 
demand and receive adequate consideration 
from the old party chiefs. Indeed, we can 
get anything from mayor down, and no- 
body can hinder us.” 

I had never heard a woman talk like that 
before. I never knew a woman who knew 
so much about politics as I did, and I 
didn’t know much. Here was one, I 
thought, who not only knew more about 
politics than I, but more than most of the 
men I knew. The women of my acquaint- 
ance who talked any politics at all talked 
sketchily, and were for suffrage because it 
helped them to get their pictures in the 
papers or were against it for the same 
reason. This woman knew details, figures, 
situations, and had a clear grasp of what 
could be done. 

“Jimminy!’’ I thought. ‘If Iam going 
to associate with her in this work I’d better 
find out a few things or she’ll make me look 
like a duffer if I talk to her.” 

Miss Crawford then told us of her office 
organization—her clerks, letter writing, 
circularization, literature, and so on. 

“‘Tt’s a mere case of salesmanship,”’ she 
said; “‘to use an overworked term. We 
have something we want to get to these 
boys and their womenfolk and we are using 
modern methods for accomplishing that 
end. Our preliminary campaign is about 
over. The work of ward organization will 
soon begin. We have already set up the 
nucleus of these ward committees, and as 
the boys come back we'll find them and 
pledge them so far as we are able. Shall I 
show you our plant?” 

She took us into the other rooms, where 
there were many filing cases holding cards, 
duplicating machines, typewriters—all the 
paraphernalia for propaganda, organiza- 
tion and publicity. Several clerks were at 
work in the second and third rooms. When 
we reached the fourth she said: ‘“‘This is 
Mr. Fox’s office.” 

“What do you do, Steve?” I asked. 
“T’m press agent and write the circu- 
lars.” 

“And you, Dowd?” 

“T’m sort of self-appointed chairman 
until our central committee is organized.”’ 

“And you, Miss Crawford?” 

“‘T’m general inside manager, secretary, 
and so on.”’ 

Then Sergeant Ralston voiced a thought 
that was in my mind and probably in the 
minds of some of the others: 

““Where’s the money coming from to 
run all this?” 

“Oh,” said Dowd, “‘we haven’t spent 
much as yet. Most of us work for nothing. 
Mrs. Ainsley and Miss Harrow have 
helped generously, and some others. There 
will be a ways and means committee pres- 
ently. We can get the money. That isn’t 
the problem. The problem is to get the 
boys.” 

xI 
“C'TICK round until after these people 
go,’ Dowd said to me. “I want you 
to get better acquainted with Miss Craw- 
ford; and there’s that aldermanic business 
too.” 

It was decided to hold the meeting for 
the organization of the central committee 
on the following Friday, and those present 
went out after offering their comments and 
suggestions, leaving Dowd, Steve, Miss 
Crawford .and me in the room. 

““What’s the decision?”’ asked Dowd. 

“T’m going to take it.” 

“Good work! Hear anything more from 
Hunkins?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“How did you get by at the club and 
with your father?”’ 

“Dad seemed noncommittal, though I 
sort of felt at the end of our conversation 
that he prodded me into saying that I’d 
take it. Anyhow he went over to the club 
with me, and the comedians there didn’t 
have much chance with him along. There 
was some joshing, but not a great deal. 
Did you find out anything?” 

“No, I didn’t. My grapevine into the 
Hunkins outfit didn’t work this time. The 
regulars are sore over the story, but Hun- 
kins isn’t saying a word one way or the 
other, and I can’t tap him direct. You’ll 
see him in the morning?” 

“ Ves?2 

“Let us know how you come out. I'll 
be at my office all day.” 

“And say, George,’’ put in Steve, ‘‘you 
sew it up until after dinner, will you, so I 
can give your upper circles another laugh 
of scorn with their breakfasts. I don’t 
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want to be beaten on my own story, you 
know.” 

Steve went off to his office, and Miss 
Crawford walked up the street with Dowd 
and me. I observed that she had a ready 
and happy sort of smile and that when she 
took time to appraise me, as she did after 
the others had left, she seemed to be mak- 
ing a mental card index of me for her own 
use, classifying and identifying me—pigeon- 
holing me for future reference. She asked 
me a few questions about myself, listened 
with an impersonal air of interest as I re- 
cited my scant Iliad, and turned to other 
things. 

“Gee!” I thought, “I suppose she reads 
character at_sight and all that sort of 
thing,” and I bewailed my neglected op- 
portunities to get equipment for treating 
her in the same manner. It was only a 
week ago that I had read how one could 
become an intellectual giant in this way 
for five dollars. 

“What do you think is the mental atti- 
tude of those boys toward all this thing?’ 
I asked her. ‘I mean, what did they get 
out of the war?” 

“Why,” she said, “‘I believe that the 
mental attitude of the great majority of 
those who went to war is comparable to a 
certain degree to the mental attitude of most 
of the women of this country, so far as its 
awakenings are concerned. Now laugh.” 

She turned and looked at me with a 
healthy red-cheeked sort of defiance. Dowd 
did the laughing. 

“Tt’s a pretty complex situation that 
he can’t find a female analogy for,’ he 
said. 

“Complex?” she retorted. ‘Not at all. 
A complex situation necessarily is feminine. 
It is the simple, obvious male things that 
make comparisons difficult; and males are 
so obvious, you know, in all their relations 
toward the world and those who dwell 
thereupon.”’ 

“Do you think so?” I asked, trying to 
probe into this wholesale aspersion on my 
superior sex. 

“Certainly; don’t you? At any rate we 
have entered into an era when we women 
will have a chance to prove it.” 

“More power to you!” said Dowd. 
“We men have made such an infernal 
mess of running the world that I, for one, 
am quite ready to stand aside and allow 
you women to take a shot at it. Only, you 
must not shirk your responsibilities.” 

“We shan’t shirk them half as much as 
you men did, you may be sure of that. 
Responsibilities are merely matters of 
detail, and most women gloat over detail.”’ 

“And themselves,” added Dowd wick- 
edly. 

“Certainly,” she replied. ‘‘A woman’s 
mind instinctively turns to that which is 
good and beautiful and true.” 

“That will hold you for a while,” I said 
to Dowd. 

“Tt will,” he chuckled. “T’ll quit. But 
you haven’t finished answering Talbot’s 
question, Miss Crawford.” 

‘“‘What I mean is this,” she said: ‘It 
seems to me that the women of this coun- 
try—and of every other country, for that 
matter—have gone through the same evo- 
lution the men have, in their own way; and 
in a large percentage of the total that way 
is not far removed from the exact manner 
the man mind thought out the matter or 
is thinking it out, especially the man- 
soldier mind. The women of our country, 
with some notable exceptions—the woman 
in the mass, I mean—is comparable in her 
awakening and her manner of thought 
after that awakening to these boys who 
went to war. Thesoldiers had little thought 
of anything but their immediate concerns, 
being youthful, and the women, until 
lately, had but little thought of anything 
but their immediate concerns, being 
‘sheltered.’ How I loathe that word! 

“She hasn’t lost her femininity, except 
in the cases of a certain number of up-to- 
date Mary Walkers and crusaders; but she 
has been jolted into thinking, by circum- 
stances; just as the soldiers were jolted 
into thinking by their actual contact with 
war and the war machinery. Also—to 
utilize Mr. Dowd’s characterization of 
us—a woman’s chief concern is herself. 
Weare essentially selfish and introspective 
and concrete. We do not appreciate, as a 
sex, an abstract proposition. Hence the 
selfish interest most women had in this 
war—the husband, or son, or brother, or 
relative end of it—set her mind at work. 
No matter what it was that started her 
mind to working, she has learned that 
there are boundaries and mandatories and 
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Leagues of Nations and Balkan States 
and a dismembered Poland, and so on; and 
she has—I speak of most women, not a 
few exceptions—for the first time in her 
life taken a peep, of her own volition and 
because she really wanted to know, into 
the workings of the governmental things 
of those other countries and has tried to 
reason out the possible real cause of all this 
bloodshed and woe and misery along such 
international, allied, foreign government 
and other vague lines as she has. 

“Now then, this has logically—we are 
nebulously logical, despite what you men 
say—brought her round to a sort of realiza- 
tion of how our own Government was made 
and is conducted. I venture the claim that 
any average woman of some education, if 
closely questioned and the questions put in 
simple, understandable form, will tell you 
that she finally has come to know that she 
counts as a part of her Government, that 
she is a unit in it. It took a world war to 
get that idea into general feminine accept- 
ance, but it is there now. Forty centuries 
of the dictum, whichnot many of us disputed, 
that the woman’s place is in the home was 
set aside by the circumstances and condi- 
tions and reactions and reflexes and direct 
contacts of this war. Women were pulled 
out of the home all over the world to do 
things they had to do because no one else 
was at hand to do them, and those circum- 
stances induced an awakening that must 
inevitably continue for all time. 

“Tt is the same with those boys who went 
to war. They were brought into contacts 
that widened both their perceptions and 
their perspectives, broadened them, gave 
them new angles on life, on government and 
on what both mean. They are new men 
just as the bulk of American women—and 
world women, too, for that matter—have 
become new women; and the possibilities 
of both for direction, guidance, honest use 
and power are limitless; only, both must 
be instructed. They have been awakened 
but they have not yet the complete concep- 
tion of what they have awakened to.” 

I was considerably awed and intensely 
interested both by the speaker and by 
what she said. She was an entirely differ- 
ent woman from any I had ever met, ex- 
cept some of those great women who went 
to France. My women friends were mostly 
of the type the society reporters write 
gushing paragraphs about, and whose 
costumes are always described at length, 
accompanied by photographs. Those news- 
paper photographers certainly are enter- 
prising people! A woman can go to a ball 
at a quarter past eleven o’clock at night, 
in a new gown, and the picture of it invari- 
ably is in the paper that closes its society 
page at midnight. 

Quick work, for it certainly cannot be 
possible that these refined and modest 
women seek such glaring publicity and 
have the photographs taken in advance 
and distributed for that purpose. Most of 
my women friends were entirely interested 
in gowns, golf, bridge, polo, shows and 
dancing, and what the others in their set 
were doing, in which latter their interest 
was intense, incessant and implacable. 
They chattered. Miss Crawford talked. 

“VLet’s go in and get some supper,” I 
suggested as we were passing the School- 
craft, which is our biggest hotel and houses 
our best restaurant. 

“T’d love to,’’ said Miss Crawford, and 
we turned in. “Just a minute,” she con- 
tinued as we reached the foyer, ‘until I 
run and powder my nose.” 

She disappeared. 

“Holy smoke, Dowd!’ I said. 
paragon powders her nose.”’ 

‘‘Sure, and she does every other feminine 
thing too. Don’t get it into your head that 
she is any Sexless Susan or Militant Maria. 
She’s a real woman.” 

“Does she dance?” 

“Dance? Ask her. She’s got Mrs. Castle 
or that Walton girl beaten a block.” 

I began to see a light dimly. Here was 
a new sort of woman so far as I was con- 
cerned. My interest increased. 

“Who are the other women?” I asked. 

“Don’t get off wrong about them either,”’ 
said Dowd. ‘Because Mrs. Ainsley looks 
like a cream puff it isn’t any sign she is one. 


“This 


’She’s rich and likes to spend money dolling 


herself up, but she’s got a lot of brains, and 
an active, sympathetic, practical interest in 
a good many things that are worth while. 
So has Miss Harrow. She was at the head 
of the local branch of the National League 
for Woman’s Service and did a lot of 
important work in Washington too.” 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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Because Robertson Process Metal does not need paint, 
because it is rust proof, because it will withstand the most 
severe weather exposure and because it is unaffected by strong 
acid and alkali fumes, it is a permanent, economical building 
material. By offsetting depreciation and protecting plant invest- 
ments it has, during the fifteen years that this product has been 
on the market, saved plant owners many thousands of dollars. 


To know how Robertson Process Metal 
is made is to understand why it is so 
enduring. It is made in sheets, and bars. 
Its body or core, of specially prepared steel, 
is thoroughly cleansed and covered with 
three impervious coatings, (1) Asphalt, (2) 
Asbestos, (3) Water-proofing. 


The steel is heated to a uniform and 
definite temperature and immersed in the 
asphaltic bath. While the asphalt is still 
hot it is completely covered with a sheet 
of asbestos felt and subjected to pressure 
which thoroughly binds the two protective 
coats. A coating of water-proofing, forced 
into the surface by pressure, completes 
the process of protection. 


Robertson Process Metal finds its most 
ready use in sheet form for the roofing 
and siding of industrial buildings. It is 
produced in various standard forms and 
shapes for building trim. Robertson 
Skylights and Robertson Ventilators are 
two building products which owe their 
long life to Robertson Process Metal. ; 


A special bulletin containing descriptions 
of this product and illustrations of plants 
where it has been in use for many years 
will be sent upon request. A general book 
covering the three basic materials: Robert- 
son Process Metal, Robertson Process 
Gypsum and Robertson Process Asphalt 
is also available. 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

I listened and was instructed, but my 
mind rested on Miss Crawford. 

“How old is she?’”’ I asked. 

“Oh, about fifty.” 

“Get out! She can’t be!” 

“Who are you talking about? 
Harrow?” 

“No. Miss Crawford.” 3 

“Oh! Why, I guess Miss Crawford is 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine; or thirty, 
maybe. How the devil doI know? Thirty, 
for a guess.” 

Just then Miss Crawford appeared, and 
we got a table and ordered some supper. 
There is a dancing floor in the Schoolcraft 
Rose Room, and a good band. I asked her 
to dance when the band began, and she 
said she’d like to. I hadn’t gone once the 
length of the floor with her before I realized 
that Dowd was right. She could dance. 
We had another; and she danced with 
Dowd once. I’d have stayed until the 
lights went out, but she suggested going, 
and we got a taxicab and took her home. 
She lived on Touschard Avenue, I discov- 
ered, with the Pettingills. _ Professor 
Pettingill is our most distinguished econo- 
mist. He wrote a book on_ practical 
economics that weighs four pounds. 

“Where did you learn so much about 
politics, Miss Crawford?’’ I asked after 
the taxi began rattling to its destination. 

“Why, I have been in politics all my life. 
My father was a state senator for several 
terms, and I lived at the capital with him, 
and after that he went to Congress for six 
years, and I lived in Washington. I began 
’ to absorb politics when I was a little girl 
and have been interested in it ever since. 
Father died when I was twenty and I 
struck out for myself. I had been a sort of 
secretary for him between school terms in 
Washington, and had learned typewriting 
and stenography. I took some special 
studies and then Governor Plunkett offered 
me a position with him. I stayed there 
until his term was ended, in January, 1916, 
and after that went with the State Council 
for Defense. When the war ended I came 
here because I have many friends here; 
and Mr. Dowd found me—or I found Mr. 
Dowd. Anyhow I am much interested in 
this work, and that’s all there is to tell.” 

“‘Isn’t she a corker?’’ asked Dowd as she 
ran up the steps of the Pettingill house. 

“She sure is!’”’ I replied with a fervor 
that made Dowd turn and regard me inter- 
estedly. 


Miss 
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““NXOING to see Hunkins to-day?” dad 
asked me at breakfast. 

maXCS, Site: 

“What’s your decision?” 

“T’ll take it if he doesn’t make any con- 
ditions or try to tie me up with promises.” 

“Tt will seem odd to have you on the 
board. I’m taking it for granted you will 
be elected. Know any of your future col- 
leagues?” 

“T was on a committee from the Coun- 
try Club once that had a meeting with 
Pendergrast about a water extension we 
wanted.” 

“How did he strike you?” 

“‘T don’t remember much about him.” 

“Well, you’ll know plenty a year from 
now. I’ve fussed with that outfit, off and 
on, for a good many years. However, 
there’s no need of my delineating those 
statesmen for you. You'll have a chance 
to find them out first hand. What do you 
think of Hunkins?”’ 

q “He isn’t much like my idea of a political 
oss.” 

“Queer fish, Hunkins. Worth watching. 
Well, I’ve got an appointment at nine- 
thirty.” Dad rose and started to leave. 

“Wait a minute, dad,’ I said. ‘What 
do you think about it? Is it a good thing 
to do or not?” 

“That all depends on you, son. You can 
be useful or not as you choose. You are 
going into an atmosphere of small politics, 
aid of the most practical kind. It may be 
a good starting point or it may not. That 
is up to you. Certainly there is plenty of 
opportunity, and a _ big-enough future. 
Good luck!”’ 

It seemed to me that dad was rather 
evasive. However, as he said, it was up to 
me. I read the News until ten o’clock. 
There was nothing in it that concerned me, 
except a brief paragraph that the candi- 
dates for the vacancies on the board were 
to be selected that day. 

At ten o’clock I called Hunkins on the 
telephone: 

“Good morning, Mr. Hunkins. This is 
Talbot speaking.” 
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“Good morning, captain. Are you com- 
ing over to see me?”’ 

“Whenever it is convenient.” 

“Please come at noon, if that will suit 
you. I shall be busy until that time.’ 

Noon suited me, and I was at 76 Martin 
Street at twelve, exactly. The maid showed 
me into the room that was lined with the 
red and yellow and brown and green books. 
A few minutes later I heard the outer door 
close and Hunkins appeared. 

“Good morning again, captain,” he said. 
“‘Will you come into my private retreat?” 

I followed him to the inner room and sat 
down in the solitary chair at the end of the 
desk. I was nervously apprehensive over 
the meeting. It marked a new and strange 
step for me. Hunkins was smiling and 
affable. He lighted a cigarette, fussed with 
some papers on his desk, as if giving me a 
chance to get settled into the environment, 
and then turned and asked: “Well, cap- 
tain, have you made a decision?” 

“T have, but there are a few things I 
want to talk over with you before I tell you 
what it is.” 

“All right. For instance?” He sat 
down in his chair, leaned back and looked 
at me attentively. 

“You realize that this is rather a sensa- 
tional thing for me to consider.” 

“Sensational? What is sensational about 
a young man of your standing and charac- 
ter going into politics and taking a place 
on the Board of Aldermen?” 

“That’s just it. You know the Board of 
Aldermen doesn’t stand very high in this 
city, isn’t respectable ——” 

‘All the greater virtue then in our en- 
deavor to inject some into it, don’t you 
think?” he interrupted, smiling at me 
reassuringly. . 

“Maybe so, but that isn’t the point.’’ 

“That seems a very good point to me, 
but perhaps I’m obtuse. What is the 
point?” 

“That there must be some reason for my 
going into this sort of thing.” 

“Well, isn’t there? Surely you are not 
going into it without a real reason; or a 
number of them. You are not going into it 
for recreation or as a new form of sport or 
as a slumming expedition or anything like 
that, are you? Pardon me, I am not trying 
to forestall your conclusion.” 

“T mean a reason on your part,” I 
blurted. This suave boss was gently josh- 
ing me, I thought. 

“On my part? Why, what other reason 
do you need than the palpable ones that 
there is a vacancy on the board from your 
ward, that I as the humble instrument of 
my party offer you the nomination for that 
vacancy. Certainly I would not make the 
offer if I did not consider you eminently 
capable of taking on the duties of the place; 
an imparting distinction thereto, I may 
a pet 
“Thank you,’ I said with such irony as 
I could command. ‘But I wish you would 
answer my question. Why did you select 
me for this place?”’ 

“My dear captain, I have just answered 
that. If you think there is anything 
ulterior in my offer you misjudge me.” 

“Tsn’t there?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Do you mean that you are not obligat- 
ing me in any way if I take it, not asking 
for any promises or tying any strings on 
me? 

“You’ve been reading what my com- 
mentators in the daily press say about me. 
Sometimes a political boss—the designa- 
tion is theirs, not mine—may be actuated 
by perfectly simple obvious motives, though 
it is very hard to make the political writers 
understand that. They insist on his being 
Machiavellian at all times. That makes 
their copy more interesting. Now then, if 
you want this nomination you can have it 
without any promise of any kind to me, 
without any obligation other than your 
small political assessment, without a single 
string of any sort tied to you. Is that 
straightforward and plain enough to still 
your qualms?” 


uu 
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He looked at me squarely and spoke sin- 
cerely. I was uncomfortable but I per- 
sisted: 

“Tt seems so, but how am I to know it?” 

J said that before I thought how it would 
sound. I blushed over my rudeness. 

A “Oh,” I stammered. “I am sorry—I 
e re 5S. 39 

Fle laughed. “Don’t mind me,” he said. 
“T am only a so-called boss, and naturally 
one of the most despicable of creatures. I 
realize perfectly what your attitude of 
mind is toward me. That attitude of mind 
in you, and in those like you, comes largely 
from what you hear, not from what you 
know. However, I accept it as one of the 
necessities of the situation. It doesn’t 
annoy me. It amuses me. Perhaps if we 
are associated your view may change. 
Possibly not. At any rate let us get back 
to the res gest2, as the lawyers would say. 
You want to know how you are to be con- 
vinced that what I say is true?” 

“Notatall,’ I protested. ‘‘I didn’t ——” 

“Don’t make any excuses. The reputa- 
tion my friends of the press and the opposi- 
tion have made for me justifies your doubt. 
I repeat, if you take this nomination, as I 
hope you will, you are not obligated to me 
in any way, personally or politically; ex- 
cept, of course, I hope that you will vote as 
an organization man on party matters if 
any come up. But I do not ask even that. 
You are’ entirely untrammeled, untied, 
unhampered so far as J am concerned. I 
cannot make it more definite than that. 
Is that satisfactory?” 

Soy CS Sitean 

“Very good. We are now on a basis of 
full understanding as to pledges. Is there 
anything else?”’ 

“‘Am I supposed to join any organization 
or anything like that?” 

“Not unless you want to. Of course you 
will be expected to look after the aldermanic 
affairs of your ward, as well as take your 
share of the general committee work, and 
there will be ward politics of one sort and 
another, but you’ll find out about those as 
you go along.” 

I had a dozen things to ask about when 
I started to meet Hunkins, but I couldn’t 
think of anything more then. So I said 
nothing. 

“How about it?” asked Hunkins. “ Will 
you run?”’ 

oY ests 

“T’m glad to hear it. You will be as- 
sessed one hundred dollars for necessary 
campaign expenses. The election will be in 
three weeks. You won’t have to make a 
campaign.” 

“Why not?” 

“T understand you will not be opposed 
by Pendergrast. He couldn’t win anyhow, 
and won’t try.” 

“Suppose he does put up somebody?” 

“Then we’ll turn in and beat him.” 

That was all there was to it, except some 
talk we had about various details. I was 
there less than thirty minutes. As I left I 


’ couldn’t resist the temptation to make one 


more trial at discovering why Hunkins 
picked me for the place. 

“‘T wish I could know, Mr. Hunkins, just 
why you are making this experiment with 
me.” 

He laughed. ‘‘Can’t entirely disabuse 
your mind that there is a catch to it, can 
you? Well, there isn’t. Any mystery that 
shrouds it is supplied by yourself. It’s a 
straight, open, political proposition with 
me. I want a candidate. You fill the bill. 
There you are. However, if that doesn’t 
satisfy you, remember what old Don 
Quixote said: ‘EI tiempo es el descubridor 
de todas las cosas.’ Do you know Spanish?” 

“Only a few cigar-box phrases.” 

“Well, what the Don had in mind when 
he made that remark was that time is the 
discoverer of all things. Suppose we leave 
it on that basis. I shall ask you to come to 
the ward committee meeting Monday 
night, when the nomination will be made. 
I’ll attend to the newspapers. The report- 
ers will be here this afternoon. Good-by.”’ 
I walked along Martin Street in a dubious 
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CITIZEN OF THE ICE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Hl 


not able to kill 
game to keep 
them alive. 

“Perhaps 
their Euro- 
pean stom- 
achs revolted 
at the thought 
of gorging seal 
meat—which, 
by the way, 
is excellent 
fare—but as- 
suredly it 
would have 
been prefer- 
able to the 
cannibalism 
to which the 
Franklin ref- 
ugees were 
driven. 

“Tn a nut- 
shell, the fact 
remained that 
more than one 
hundred stal- 
wart Euro- 
peans suffered 
themselves to 
starve to 
death in a 
land where 
thousands of 
natives were 
waxing fat. 

Sa ehwern 
cameDr. John 
Rae’s expedi- 
tion in that 
very same 
region. Rae 
was sent out 
to find what 
had become 
of Franklin. 
Hive**shra*d 
camped with 
the Indians in 
various parts 
of Canada, 
and had thus 
forgotten his 
inbred school- 
ing as to the 
fearsomeness 
of the Arctic 
winters and 
thebarrenness 
of the north. 

‘‘Rae wintered near the spot where the 
last of the Franklin crew had died of hun- 
ger. He and twenty companions had made 
ready for the ordeal by killing plenty of 
caribou and other game and by gathering 
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vast heaps of 
‘andromeda 
tetragonia,’ 
a resinous 
variety of 
heather which 
makes fine 
fuel. The 
whole party 
wintered 
safely and 
pleasantly, 
without the 
loss of a man 
and without 
an hour’s pri- 
vation. 

# SS TR ery: 
might have 
fared still bet- 
ter and have 
spared them- 
selves much 
useless work 
if they had 
chanced to 
know the 
value of seal 
oil for fuel. 
But they sus- 
tained life 
with entire 
ease at the 
same place 
where the 
Franklin ex- 
pedition’s un- 
fortunates 
had starved 
and frozen. 

‘**Doctor 
Rae made a 
full report of 
all this, but 
it attracted 
practically no 
attention. 
The news that 
he had win- 
tered snugly— 
where the 
traditional ex- 
plorer would 
have gone 
through her- 
oic sufferings 
to a glorious 
death—did 
nothing to 
alter popular 
or scientific opinion as to the horrors of 
the north. He had solved the Arctic prob- 
lem so far as he had attempted it. But his 
example had no effect on those who came 
after him. They continued to attack the 
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north in the same heroically desperate 
frame of mind—and to suffer and die. 

‘Peary ushered in a saner period. Like 
Rae he made use of native food supplies, 
and he employed Eskimos to hunt and fish 
for him. Yet, as he tells us in his book, The 
North Pole, it was his principle to carry 
along on sledges enough food and fuel to 
take him to his destination and back again. 

“Nansen acted on this same plan. But 
his transportation system was not equal to 
Peary’s. His plan included the killing of 
dog after dog as the sledges became lighter 
from the consumption of food, and of feed- 
ing these slain animals to the other dogs to 
keep up the latters’ drawing strength. He 
found, after he reached the walrus grounds 
off Franz-Joseph-Land—where one: bullet 
can secure tons of food and of fuel fat— 
that an exclusive diet of fresh meat is suf- 
ficient and healthful? 

“T tried to profit by the various lessons 
taught by Rae and Nansen and the rest. I 
proved during my first winter with the 
Eskimos that I could live and thrive on seal 
meat or on fish; that salt and bread and 
vegetables are not necessary to human 
health; that seal oil will keep any house 
warm in the iciest weather; that the build- 
ing of the ideal Eskimo snowhouse is not— 
as explorers have gravely affirmed—a mys- 
tic art which no white man can master.” 


Life on Arctic Seas 


“Tn short, I reached the conclusion that 
a white man could live anywhere in the 
Arctic for an indefinite time by following 
the simple methods of the Eskimos, and 
that he could do so with ease and to the 
improvement of his health. 

“T had noted that people who explored 
in the south always came back with their 
health impaired, and that those who ex- 
plored the north always returned with 
their health improved. And I was eager 
to put my theories into practice.” 

It was in 1907 that Stefansson made 
known his belief that ‘‘on the mainland of 
North America and probably on the Arctic 
islands a white man, equipped with imple- 
ments that could be hauled on one dog 
sledge, could live indefinitely and travel 
anywhere without support from ships or 
provision depots.” 

He persuaded influential scientists that 
he was correct. The result was a scientific 
expedition, four and a half years long, on 
the north coast of Canada, the north coast 
of Alaska and in Victoria Island. 

The success of this venture proved, past 
doubt, the correctness of Stefansson’s fore- 
cast. He had made the Arctic safe for ex- 
ploration and had destroyed the bogy of 
the north so far as land travel is concerned. 

But the sea re- 
mained to conquer. 

The bulk of the far 
north is made up of 
ice-covered ocean. 
Thousands of miles of 
white expanse stretch 
out beyond the land; 
vast areas of seamed 
and fissured ice of 
varying thicknesses, 
according to the pres- 
ence or absence of 
currents underneath, 
which had been looked 
on as the veritable 
abomination of deso- 
lation. 

Stefansson now an- 
nounced that the Arc- 
tic seas would support 
human life as readily 
as would the Arctic 
islands or mainlands. 
To proveit heintended 
to strike out over this 
trackless expanse, with 
a few comrades and 
with asingle sled of six 
dogs. He planned to 
stay there for years, far 
from any land, and to 
do so in the same com- 
fort as on shore. 

He set forth his 
scheme in detail. No- 
body \thought he was 
in earnest. It sounded 
like press-agent talk 

(Concluded on 
Page 123) 
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ing his plan and the probable 
proposed absence he vanished 


1 . . 
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it in Arctic Equipment 
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white man to realize that on polar ice he 
was really “in the mouth of the Amazon.” 

As they carried neither food nor fuel 
Stefansson and his few men needed only a 
single sled and six dogs. They were going 
to live off the country—or rather off the 
sea—so they went strong on ammunition 
and arms. Each man had arifle, and there 
was a spare rifle besides. Each man had 
enough warm clothing to last him for two 
years or more, and had several pairs of 
stout boots. 

Besides this there were hunting gear of 
divers sorts, cooking pots, a stove that 
would burn blubber, a tent, a tarpaulin for 
turning the sled into a raft, scientific in- 
struments, photographic equipment, writ- 
ing materials, ample bedding, and so on. 

All this outfit was packed with ease on 
the light sled without making too heavy a 
load for the dogs. 

Out into the unknown fared the man 
whose friends were presently to give him 
up for dead. And during all the endless 
months of his disappearance from the world 
the most thrilling and agonizing adventure 
undergone by his party was when one of 
them slipped on the ice and sprained an 
ankle. 

For the rest, the expedition was living on 
the fat of the land—or, more literally, the 
fat of the sea. Seals were abundant and 
easy to shoot. Their flesh was palatable. 
Their blubber made excellent fuel. As a 
variant on this diet there was an occasional 
polar bear to be shot as he blundered past 
the camp on his usual winter hunt for seals. 

After the first month or so the party no 
longer missed the salt and vegetables that 
once had seemed so needful a part of every- 
day diet. They enjoyed seal meat, and 
ate ravenously of it. Nor did the lack of 
variety interfere either with health or with 
appetite. The freshness of the meat—espe- 
cially when it was underdone—prevented 
scurvy, that worst scourge of the explorer 
who must live on eanned foods. 

When the weather was warm—at zero 
or above—the men slept in their tent, for 
snow houses have a lamentable habit of 
leaking and dripping, from interior heat, 
when the mercury is above zero. In colder 
weather—anywhere from ten to sixty be- 
low zero—they would build a true Eskimo 
snow hut. The building of this type of 
house was once supposed to be impossible 
for white men. Stefansson and three of his 
followers became so adept at the job that 
they could erect such an igloo inside of fifty 
minutes. ~ 

The seal-fat stove speedily warmed the 
tent or snow house to a temperature of any- 
where from sixty to seventy degrees Fah- 
renheit. This, and the bedding brought 
along, enabled the party to undress and go 
regularly to bed every night. No one who 


-has learned the difference in explorer com- 


fort between sleeping in day garments and 
in changing them for night clothes will need 
to be told the added benefit to health and 
to spirits gained by this. 

The explorer of tradition sat chattering 
in his furs before his solitary spark of fuel, 
and with numbed and mittened fingers 
scribbled half-decipherable pencilings in his 
diary. Stefansson, in shirt sleeves and slip- 
pers, wrote his diary with a fountain pen. 
He was as pleasantly warm and well fed 
when he wrote it as though he were in his 
own study—in ante-coal-conservation days. 

Nor did the dark months of the winter 
affect his spirits and those of his men. Even 
when at noonday the outdoor light was 
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barely strong enough for the-reading of 
very large print they knew none of the 
weather blues which attack so many people 
in civilized climes during a week of rain or 
of gray clouds. 

Stefansson cannot be made to see that 
months of dark or of twilight are depressing. 
He pooh-poohs the notion as bred of litera- 
ture—claiming that poets once sang of the 
gloomy effect of darkness and that all the 
reading public has since accepted the dic- 
tum as true. To back his statement: of the 
nondreariness of the Arctic night he points 
to the chronic cheeriness of the Eskimos 


and to the fact that he and his followers felt . 


no inclination to mope. 

Indeed, the only result of the months- 
long nights upon him has been to- bring 
him back to the haunts of men with a 
strong preference for dusk rather than for 
sunlight, and for autumn rather than for 
spring or summer. 

By way of sport, as well as to collect the 
needed supplies for light and warmth and 
provender, he improved on the native 
tricks for seal catching. Still working by 
precise calculation, he experimented until 
he proved that a seal cannot see more than 
three hundred yards ahead of it. Also that 
a man moving or lying on the ice will read- 
ily be mistaken by it for a fellow seal, 
especially if he be broadside-on to his 
intended prey. 

Working on this hypothesis Stefansson 
promptly reduced the task of seal killing to 
a science. Creeping broadside-on toward 
the seals as they lay on the ice at the edge 
of their breathing holes, he was able to get 
within seventy yards of them before firing. 


A Dead Seal May be Tricky 


This close-quarters work was essential, 
for it was necessary to hoard ammunition. 
It was necessary, moreover, to plant the 
bullet in the brain of the victim and in no 
other part of the anatomy. A shot in the 
heart would kill with the same precision— 
but not before a quiver of the stricken 
brute would send its body sliding down the 
slippery slope of ice into the depths of the 
breathing hole and forever out of reach of 
the hunter. 

A ball in the brain caused instant and 
motionless death, leaving the seal in the 
same spot as when it was struck, and caus- 
ing no pain. This was but one of Stefans- 
son’s several methods of sealing. It gave 
him an unfailing abundance of fresh meat— 
and blubber. 

The problem of drinking water was 
solved as easily as had been that of diet, 
and in the same way. Stefansson’s first 
winter among the Eskimos had not only 
taught him that exclusive seal or fish fare 
would sustain life and health, but also that 
there is nothing more erroneous than the 
old superstition that the eating of snow to 
allay thirst is harmful. 

One day, by reason of a blizzard, none of 
the men could go out to replenish a nearly 
empty larder. On that day the dogs were 
put on rations. The humans were not. 
With this single twenty-four-hour excep- 
tion neither men nor dogs were confined to 
rations throughout the whole sojourn. 
They had all they chose to eat, and at any 
time they chose to eat it. 

The dietary which put fifteen pounds on 
Stefansson’s spare frame did as much in its 
way for his companions and his sled ani- 
mals. On the journey back to civilization 
the party stopped for a day or two at an 
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camp. Something else was holding him 
there; something he did not analyze in 
conscious form. This bully was tormenting 
him. To run away would be to confess him- 
self whipped. The idea went against the 
grain with Guthrie. Every time he thought 
of leaving it barred his departure. 

There was another'advantage, the Boob 
realized, in staying where he was. Scaasi 
was one of the best men in his profession. 
He was a ring Napoleon, crafty and bril- 
liant. At his weight of one hundred and 
seventy-two pounds he was supreme. He 
had never been beaten. And now, tiring 
of the anomalous light-heavyweight class, 
he was planning a climb toward the regu- 
lar heavyweight championship. Bob Fitz- 
simmons and other immortals no heavier 
than Scaasi had scaled to that height, and 
Scaasi saw no good reason for not following 
in their illustrious footsteps. 


His coming fight with Kangaroo Brookins, 
the Australian light-heavyweight cham- 
pion, would clear away the last formidable 
man in his class. A victory in that battle 
would force the world’s present heavy- 
weight champion to heed Scaasi’s challenge. 


’ Wherefore, to this coming fight, as to a last 


all-important stepping-stone, Scaasi was 
bending his best efforts. 

Guthrie, knowing all this, knew also that 
he himself was receiving rare—if painful— 
education in the art of fighting. He was 
receiving it from a master. That master 
might hate him, but the Boob was receiving 
the education none the less, and he profited 
by it in every way he could. 

In his rapid, daily bouts with Scaasi he 
fell to studying his employer; to studying 
his every move and the ring reasons for 
that move. When the other sparring part- 
ner was taking his turn with the gloves 
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Eskimo village. There one of the dogs 
caught distemper from some stray curs and 
died. A second dog choked to death trying 
to swallow a greased rag. With the excep- 
tion of these two casualties the same dogs 
lasted Stefansson five years—a contrast to 
Peary’s loss of sixty per cent of his sled dogs 
in a few weeks! 

The only perils of the long and unro- 
mantically comfortable sojourn were the 
semioccasional areas of ice whose under- 
lying current was sluggish. Here the ice 
had frozen too thickly to permit of seal 
hunting. But the signs of such areas were 
soon as plain to Stefansson as are those of a 
near-by desert to land travelers, and he 
learned to skirt them. 

“There was nothing hazardous or excit- 
ing about what we did,’ Stefansson told 


e. 

“We simply used common sense. We 
knew we were in no danger. So we didn’t 
worry ourselves sick. 

“An American going to England would 
not load himself up with tons of ham and 
flour and eggs for his stay there. He would 
take along a letter of credit and then buy 
his ham and flour and eggs when he got 
over there. 

‘Our letters of credit were our rifles and 
ammunition. 

“We figured that our cartridges averaged 
thirty to the pound, and that every pound 
of ammunition averaged us a ton of meat— 
and fuel. Speaking of fuel, our predecessors 
had not been able to heat their snow houses 
to any point of comfort because they were 
on fuel rations, and on the scantiest fuel 
rations at that. 

‘“We were always so certain we could get 
the next seal in the same easy way we had 
got the last one that we were never on fuel 
or food rations, and we always burned 
enough oil to keep our houses or tents as 
warm as we wanted them. 

“Tt was high time for someone to destroy 
the fear of the Arctic, because unless the 
conquest of the north by common sense 
had come soon its conquest by mechanics 
would have forestalled us. 

“When the Wright brothers’ first suc- 
cessful airship made its trial flight at Kitty 
Hawk, years ago, when Count Zeppelin 
made his first practical dirigible I think 
every one of us realized that it must be only 
a matter of time before the supposedly in- 
accessible spots of the earth—from the 
peak of Mount Everest to the geographic 
Pole—could be reached with ease by the air 
route. 

“That time is surely coming. It may 
be at hand. The airship has crossed and 
recrossed the Atlantic. Soon it will cross 
the Poles. 

“But in the meanwhile I have shown 
how the Arctic regions may be conquered 
by normal means. 

“Our discovery has opened to humanity 
a new and rich expanse of country, a vast 
region whose resources are not yet tapped, 
and which in time will provide countless 
forms of wealth and industry and food 
supply. 

“Tf the old and tediously difficult and 
danger-fraught systems of Arctic explora- 
tion are to persist in spite of What we have 
shown—then it will be because exploration 
is not a serious profession, but a mere form 
of sport, like fly-fishing or fox-hunting, 
where the main consideration is not the 
actual catching of the game but the catch- 
ing of it in the approved sportsmanlike 
way.” 


Guthrie watched the bout in all its phases, 
and profited by what hesaw. Mentally he 
dissected Scaasi’s work to learn its causes 
and its results—and he learned them. 

He learned, for example, the secret of that 
extra three inches of reach; and he grew 
to know by infallible instinct just when 
and how it was going to be brought into 
play. Revolving the maneuver in his own 
mind he wrought over it until he learned to 
block—or otherwise balk—the once-certain 
knock-out blow. Practicing privately with 
Doolan, he perfected his theories. 

He did more. If he was a glutton for 
punishment, he was also a glutton for 
work. Never was he too tired or too busy 
to duplicate in his own person every day 
all the details of Scaasi’s rigorous and 
scientific régime of training. Meantime he 
was boxing regularly with the champion, 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Two Years Ago and Today 


The story of a remarkable storage battery 
invention and what it is doing for Motorists 


In the fall of 1917 readers of this journal 
read about a new Willard, a Still Better 
Willard, a Willard with an entirely new idea 
in battery construction — Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. 


That Still Better Willard was not an ex- 
periment—for two years before that announce- 
ment to the general public it had been under 
the test of service. A car builder who saw 
its wonderful possibilities put it on 35,000 
cars. Today he is still putting it on his new 
cars and has been followed by many others. 
And the demand of car owners for these new 
Willards has kept us busy in finding factory 
capacity to meet it. 


But it was not announced to the automotive 
world till 1917, after it had demonstrated its 
unprecedented resistance to the ordinary 
causes of battery trouble, battery deprecia- 
tion and battery short life. 


What is the Secret 
of Threaded Rubber Success ? 


Inside any battery are these important 
elements—Plates, which Willard had already 
brought to high perfection: Acid Solution or 
Electrolyte, and Insulation, on which, more 


than on any other thing, a battery’s length 
of life depends. 


Insulation had always been the big problem 
with any storage battery. Ordinary materials 
wore out before the plates did. Re-insulation 
was bound to come sooner or later, and when 
insulation began to break down the plates 
were injured. 


But Willard, for the first time, found a 
practical way to use rubber, the one ideal 
insulating material, by piercing each rubber 
insulator with 196,000 tiny threads to permit 
passage of the electrolyte. 


Many of the first Willard Batteries with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation are still in use 
after four years. Even when abuse or neglect 
has shortened their lives they have shown 
their superior durability. 


The government ordered 140,000 Willard 
Batteries with Threaded Rubber Insulation 
for signal service, aviation, motor transport 
and other work in the war. 


No motorist can now afford to be unac- 
quainted with this subject—for some day he 
will need a new battery, and surely he wants 
the best that his money can buy. 


Get booklets ‘The Wick of the Willard” and “A Mark with 
a Meaning for You’’ from the nearest Willard Service Station. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
and each bout was a lesson—a lesson whose 
principles he absorbed with avidity. 

As a result the erstwhile novice was 
blossoming into a formidable boxer. His 
mighty body was becoming like whalebone 
and. tempered steel. "He was hardened to 
a point where murderous punishment no 
longer bothered him. 

Not that he was becoming a fighter— 
that he would never be. His new educa- 
tion did not suffice to give him the tiger 
heart of the successful pugilist. Even yet 
he could not watch, without wincing, the oc- 
casional bouts between Scaasi and the help- 
less Doolan; bouts which always resulted in 
the agonized collapse of the roustabout. 
These bouts were becoming more and more 
frequent as Guthrie learned to avoid knock- 
outs. Scaasi in his ugly fits felt the need of 
having some victim to slug to senselessness; 
and nowadays the lot fell to Doolan. 

An item‘of interest gleaned by the Boob 
was Scaasi’s worship of money, an adora- 
tion shared by his manager. Niggardliness 
was a second nature to him. By the hour, 
in leisure time, he would pore over his bank 
book or seek to scale down his slender 
training expenses. His chief reasons for 
deciding to go into the regular heavy- 
weight class were that the big money lay 
there and that he had almost exhausted 
such revenue as remained in his present 
class. 

It was their joint yearning for anything 
in the shape of a coin that led Scaasi and 
Vedder to plan an open-house afternoon 
at the training camp three days before the 
fight with the Australian. In other words, 
to throw open the training quarters to the 
public for an hour in the afternoon—at fifty 
cents a head—and to permit this much- 
favored public to see Scaasi at work with 
the skipping rope, the handball, the punch- 
ing bag; and, as a climax, to let it see him 
box two rounds apiece with each of his 
sparring partners. 

The plan was good enough, but the 
townsfolks’ reception of it was not. Ticket 
sales lagged. Fifty cents was a lot of money 
in hard times for people to pay for the privi- 
lege of watching a thin man skip rope or 
spat a handball or swat an inoffensive 
bag or spar tame rounds with tamer em- 
ployees. 

So again Scaasi and Vedder went into 


executive session and next day the rumor . 


crept about town that the sparring bouts 
were not to be at all tame—in fact, that a 
genuine knock-out was promised. 

This put a new turn to the whole affair. 
And on the appointed afternoon several 
hundred boys and men, with a goodly 
sprinkling of wholly respectable—if silly— 
women and girls, filed through the im- 
promptu wicket into the grounds of the 
old Ryerson place. 

The number had been increased by a 
last-minute whisper that the promised 
knock-out victim was to be their fellow 
townsman, young Guthrie. No one in the 
crowd had any dislike for the Boob. In- 
deed, they did not yet know that he was 
a Boob, and his repute had been. aug- 
mented by news that he was sparring 
partner to a champion prize fighter. But 
if anyone must be knocked senseless it is 
far more interesting to see that mishap 
befall somebody one knows than a total 
stranger. And the word brought a goodly 
addition to the pile of fifty-cent pieces. 


THE SATURDAY 


The onlookers watched apathetically as ‘ 


Scaasi went through an uninspired imita- 
tion of his various bits of daily training 
routine. But the bovine faces brightened 
as Scaasi stepped into one corner of an 
improvised ring and Guthrie took his place 
in the opposite corner. 

Doolan rang a bell and the bout began. 

The first round was fast and exciting. 
Here in the presence of his old friends 
Guthrie strove to do his very best. It was 
pleasant, after all these weeks of bullying 
and jeers, to box for people who knew and 
liked him. For their sakes he put up the 
liveliest bout he could, and a mighty lively 
bout it was. Scaasi was forced to work his 
hardest to keep on even terms with his 
opponent, 

So ended the first round amid a hum of 
approval from the audience. After a min- 
ute’s rest the second began. Here again 
Guthrie kept his antagonist busy, and the 
blows began to grow heavier and less 
airily scientific. The local constable fidg- 
eted, and hoped the town council might 
not hear of the affair. For to his unsophis- 
ticated eyes it was beginning to look much 
like a real fight. 

Guthrie countered a left lead with a 
swing. Scaasi sought to block the blow. 
But much of its force broke through his 
tardy guard and landed flush on his face. 
To Guthrie the glove seemed to go too 
high to do any damage. But under its im- 
pact Scaasi’s knees knocked together and 
his wide shoulders sagged. His arms 
dropped almost to his sides. In an instant 
he had lost his splendid pose of power and 
was reeling like a stage drunkard. He 
stumbled forward. 

Guthrie, stung by his foe’s plight, threw 
out his own arms instinctively to steady the 
falling champion. As he did so he heard 
a bellow of stark warning from Doolan. 
Then he saw Scaasi’s limp body tense 
itself. But he saw and heard too late. 
Before he could grasp the meaning of the 
change—before instinct could make him 
fall on guard—he felt himself double like 
a jackknife under the force of a blow be- 
tween chest and wind. 

With his seemingly groping right foot 
thrust forward, Scaasi had shot his left 
fist out in a shoulder-swinging, cross-body 
blow that carried not only all his strength 
with it but the set of his hundred and 
seventy-two pounds as well. His gloved 
fist crashed into Guthrie’s unguarded front. 

At the parting of the ribs there is a spot 
about the size of a silver dollar. It is a 
nerve center known to old-time fighters as 
“the mark” and to science as ‘‘the solar 
plexus.” The right kind of blow, delivered 
there with sufficient force, has the same 
effect on the body as might the sudden 
taking out of-the backbone. The brain 
remains hideously clear, but the rest of 
the system is as impotent as is a new-born 
babe’s. 

Such a blow in 1897 transferred the 
world’s heavyweight championship from 
Corbett to Fitzsimmons. Such a blow in 
the gymnasium of Kid Scaasi sent Guthrie 
to the floor, on his back, writhing spas- 
modically, not one of his muscles under 
control, his mind wide awake but power- 
less to control the remainder of him. 

There he lay while Vedder rattled off 
the count of ten and while a mutter of 
displeased astonishment ran through the 
onlookers. 


EVENING POST 


“See that, ladies and gentlemen?” de- 
claimed Scaasi, standing over the anguished 
man and haranguing the _ spectators. 
““You’ve all heard tell of the yellow streak, 
and now you’re seeing it. You see this 
feller’s eyes are wide open. He isn’t 
knocked out. He’s as fit as any of you, 
but he’s had enough. That’s what’s called 
laying down, ladies and gentlemen. I 
promised you a genuine knock-out to-day. 
I done my best to keep my word, but the 
Boob beat me to it. How can I knock out 
a feller who won’t stand up to be hit?” 

Delicately he applied his toe to the 
Boob’s quivering ribs, exhorting him the 
while to rise and play the white man. His 
throat muscles paralyzed, Guthrie could 
only snarl in weak fury. 

A woman laughed. It wasa nasty laugh. 
It pierced the crowd’s looser volume of 
chuckles and mutterings as a solitary mos- 
quito’s whine pierces all the other sounds 
of a summer night. 

It was the laugh of a fool—heartless, 
shallow,cachinnatory—andit went through 
Guthrie’s soul like the breath of hell. It 
was the crowning touch to the last and 
dirtiest of all Kid Scaasi’s myriad practical 
jokes upon him. It caught the crowd, 
serving as the keynote and incentive to 
the wholesale guffaw that broke out from 
all quarters at sound of it. That laugh was 
to sting and scorch Boob Guthrie’s inner 
ear for many a long day and for many a 
longer night. 

Doolan and one of the other handlers, at 
a nod from Scaasi, lifted him from the floor 
and carried him into the next room. When 
he could stand unsupported he gathered his 
few belongings and slunk out of the training 
camp by the rear exit, catching the first 
train from town. 

Four mornings later Guthrie read in a 
newspaper that Kid Scaasi had put the 
Australian light-heavyweight champion to 
sleep in the eleventh round and that he 
had issued a challenge to the heavyweight 
champion of the world—a challenge he 
and his manager were now considering. 

The same newspaper said that Kid 
Scaasi was about to fill in the time until the 
arrival of a reply to his challenge by making 
a theatrical athletic tour of the Middle 


West. 

Guthrie had heard Scaasi and Vedder 
discuss this tour and its details a score of 
times. That day the Boob made a flying 
visit to his home town to draw a slice of his 
savings out of the local bank. Then he 
disappeared. No one missed him. 


The chief feature of Kid Scaasi’s tour was 
an old one, even in those days. He anda 
sparring partner boxed an exhibition round 
or two nightly, as star act of the Jersey 
Lilies’ Burlesque Show, and the champion 
gave brief samples of his prowess as a bag 
puncher. The ultimate swat of the bag, by 
scheduled arrangement, always snapped the 
frayed sash cord and sent the leather sphe- 
roid soaring out into the audience. But all 
this grand-stand work was a mere by- 
product of the tour’s real aim. 

When the show was to open at any min- 
ing or mill town the advance man plastered 
the place with announcements that Kid 
Scaasi, light-heavyweight champion of the 
world, would pay the sum of two hundred 
dollars cold cash to any local fighter who 
could stand against him for four consecu- 
tive rounds. 


This hackneyed offer, by'\. 
the salvation of many such» 
ways filled the theater to the», 
prices. And almost never in} 
four-round offers has there ]s; 
to pay the promised prize }, 
mining or factory communiti 
had at least one man who} 


To whale the head off a fejy 
mill hand is a strangely differ; 
pitting oneself against a prolly 
list—as these local paladinsye 
finding out, long before the co} 
fourth round. Yet in the ye, 
the bait would be grabbect 
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The touring champion play|s 
hundred dollars was not enjg 
ment to bring any able fightt 
town to dispute the offer. 
certain, Scaasi inserted in his if 
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vale, the ten-thousand-poputi 
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Vedder, gloriously attired. V 
hands laid a runway from thep 
foot of the orchestra’s middlcis 
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“Ladies and gentlemen of 
have all heard of the champi’ 
offer to the athaletes of your Ii 
Kid Scaasi will now take on ar 
in the audience for a four-rou 
aforesaid gentleman can lastio 
against the champion—straig; 
Queensb’ry rules—we will fo 
sum of two hundred dollars ch 
you doubt our good faith, Illa 
posted the money with a felly 
your own—Mr. Mark Spe 
editor of your Chronicle nove 
has kindly consented to ref’reeit 
to turn over the cash to the i 
last out. Vol’nteers may no's 
the stage. First come, first see 
and gentlemen, I thank you.’ 

Before the last sentence wait 
a big fellow in sweater and big 
and sneakers had already left 
seat and was ascending the rm 
jumps. So quickly had he mé 
was on the stage before the al 
aspirants had had time to sta! 

Crossing at once to where 
editor stood, he said loudly ¢ 
heard all over the house: 

“T ama nonprofessional. In 
hand. Here is an affidavit fro! 
of my city to prove it. And, 
take up the challenge.” 

(Concluded on Pages 


There He Lay While Vedder Rattled Off the Count of Ten and a Mutter Ran Through the Onlookers 
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He was still fighting on steady feet when 
the bell ended the final round. Without a 
word to Scaasi, who stamped _ blasphe- 
mously back to his corner and to his mana- 
ger, Guthrie took off his gloves and stepped 
up to the referee. The latter, still staring 
quizzically at him, counted out into his 
palm ten withered twenty-dollar bills, and 
asked: 

“You say you’re a garage helper—where 
did you learn to box like that?” 

““Oh,”’ replied the Boob vacuously, “that 
wasn’t such a much. Three or four of us 
back home gets to playing with the gloves 
sometimes of an evening. I’m not any- 
wheres near the best of the bunch back there. 
But I sized up this Seaasi lad to-night and I 
figgered he wasn’t such a much either, so 
I took a chance. Why, some of the boys at 
the garage could have licked that four- 
flusher in two rounds. Thanks for the 
cash, mister. Good night!” 

The gist of this modest speech was tele- 
graphed duly to various metropolitan news- 
papers an hour later; as part of the vivid 
tale of an untrained garage helper who had 
had no trouble at all in staying with the 
much-vaunted Kid Scaasi for four fast 
rounds. 

The world’s heavyweight champion, read- 
ing the account next morning, telephoned 
his manager on long distance and dis- 
gustedly bade him send a curt refusal to 
Scaasi’s challenge. 

“Say that I ain’t in this game for easy 
exercise,’’ he exhorted the manager. ‘Tell 
’em after folks have read that piece in the 
papers, a fight between me and Scaasi 
wouldn’t fill a telephone booth at ten cents 
admission. He’s a chunk of cammumbear. 
Tell ’em that, too, if you e’n get anybody 
to spell out the word for you.” 

Spider Vedder that same morning read 
the Pitvale Chronicle’s story of the bout 
as he and Scaasi waited in the hotel lobby 
for train time. Indeed, he and Scaasi read 
it together, helping each other over the 
longer words. For, though the millennium 
of higher education has approached to the 
point where the average prize fighter nowa- 
days can sign his own ‘‘signed statements” 
for the press, the road of perusal is still a 
bumpy one to many of the craft. 

They were just finishing the reading when 
Boob Guthrie strolled into the lobby and 
came over to where they sat. 

“Well?” said the Boob. 

Both men looked up, at the pleasantly 
voiced salutation. Scaasi went purple and 
scrambled wrathfully to his feet. Vedder 
intervened to ayert a row. They had had 
quite enough publicity in Pitvale. 

“What the blue hell do you want?” he 
snapped at theintruder. ‘‘ Clear out of ——’”’ 

“T don’t want anything,” was the gentle 
retort. ‘“‘But I thought maybe you might. 
If you don’t I won’t butt in on you—not till 
your show hits the next stop. Then you'll 
see me on the stage when you call for local 
volunteers. And at the next stop after 
that—and at the next. Those are the only 
three where your offer is posted so far and 
where your cash is put up with the sporting 
editors. By-by!” 

Unconcernedly he moved away. Scaasi 
in black rage made as though to rush at 


im. 

Vedder, blessed with an infinitely closer 
approach to mentality than was his prin- 
cipal, thrust the latter sharply back into 
his chair and pattered off at full speed in 
the wake of the departing Boob. He caught 
up with Guthrie in the doorway. 

“Say, look-a here!’’ sputtered Vedder in 
a tone he sought to make friendly. ‘“‘ What 
was that crack you sprung just now about 
trailing us and crabbing our show? You’d 
never go doing such a dirty trick as all that, 
old scout?” 

“Mr. Vedder,” said Guthrie, halting and 
beaming down on the wiggling little man, 
“T’m the last chap in the world to do a 
dirty trick to anybody. Least of all to 
a fine pal—like the Kid. I’m just after a 
pokeful of easy cash—that’s all. And this 
seems a comfortable way of coiningit. I’ve 
taken the bother to look up your dates. 
That’s why I’m here. That’s why I’ll be at 
the next place—and the next and the next. 
By that time you’ll have to pull down your 
offer or lose two hundred dollars a night. 
Without that four-round bout your show 
will be a frost and you know it—after 
the way I’ve showed your champ up and 
the way I’m going to keep on doing it 
at the next three towns. He won’t be able 
to get a sailor dance-hall purse for a fight 
by that time.” 

“Say!’’ quavered Vedder, green and 
sweating. ‘“You—you say all you’re after 


1s easy cash. Ain’t there—ain’t there some 
way you and me can fix this thing? Ain’t 
there? Say, bea good feller and lissen now! 
Let’s talk this over.” 

A half hour later Vedder rejoined his 
scowling principal. The little manager was 
actually grinning. As they set forth for the 
station he opened his soul on the theme 
closest to it. 

“Well,” he chuckled, “I got it all fixed. 
It’s a cinch! He’s dead easy—the Boob— 
like all cheap grafters is. Here’s the notion: 
This rotten noospaper yarn is due to go all 
over the country. And it’s due to do pretty 
near as much for the Boob as the same kind 
of a yarn did for Jack Munro, the time Jeff 
boxed all comers, out to Butte; and Munro 
happened to knock the big feller down. 
That put Munro on the sporting map, even 
if he didn’t stay there long. And ——” 

“Stop drooling about Jeff and get to 
us!” exhorted Scaasi. ‘‘ Where do I come 
in on fe 

“T’m getting to that. It seems there’s to 
be a big athaletic carn’val down to Merle- 
burg, only about three miles from the 
Boob’s home town. It’s to be next month. 
The Boob’s sore at the way you showed 
him up that day at the training camp. He 
wants his home folks to know he ain’t a 
dead one. He wants me to fix it up for you 
and him to box six rounds at that carn’val, 


so 

““No!”’ stormed Scaasi. ‘“‘What d’ye 
take mefor? There’sno money in carn’vals. 
And I won’t go six rounds with the Boob. 
If it was ten, now fe 

“Hold on!” soothed Vedder. ‘‘You 
don’t get the drift of it. The Boob’s willing 
to have you put him out, but he don’t want 
it done till the last round, so the home folks 
can see he ain’t a one-round dub. He says 
it’s no disgrace to be knocked out clean in 
six rounds by a champ like you. But he’s 
sore on the way you made his neighbors 
think he was a quitter that day. He wants 
that wiped out. He’ll lay down peaceful in 
the sixth round. And he wants five hun- 
dred dollars for doing it. If we won’t fall 
dor. that he swears he’ll foller the show 
an ” 

‘Five hundred dollars!” shouted Scaasi. 
“You're crazy!” 

“I’m so crazy,” assented Vedder, ‘‘that 
the check I'll give him, just before him and 
you go into the ring, will be drawn on the 
Pine City Second National. We’ve got a 
balance of nine dollars and sixty-five cents 
in there. He didn’t hold out for a certified 
check. Most likely he never heard of one. 


e 

“But even at that,” protested Scaasi, ‘I 
can’t see why I ——” 

“I’m doing the seeing for this outfit,” 
was the calm reply. ‘“‘You’ve got a black 
eye because the Boob lasted four rounds 
with you. Well, I’ll change that black eye 
toagoldmine. Here’stheidea: Thestory 
is going to be sent out that you got dead 
drunk here and couldn’t keep wide enough 
awake to stop an amachoor that boxed with 
you. The amachoor is so swelled up that 
he wants a six-round go with you. You 
take him on for that at. the carn’val and 
you put him out, That cleans the slate and 
shows you was drunk when you met him 
here, and it leaves you with as big a rep as 
ever. Get it now? And for a bout like 
that we ought to be able to make mighty 
soft terms with the carn’val c’mittee.” 

Bit by bit the gist of the scheme dribbled 
through Scaasi’s brainpan. He smote his 
manager on the shoulder at last in high 
approval. 

“And you say I’m s’posed to give him 
just a love tap when the time comes for 
him to go out?’”’ he asked. ‘‘ Well, Spider, 
when that signal comes and he leaves his 
jaw open for the tap, the Boob is sure due 
to think the Chicago Limited has tapped 
him. By the time he wakes up that nine 
dollars and sixty-five cents of yours will 
have rolled up five hundred dollars in com- 
pound int’rest. Write to them carn’val 
folks to-day!” 


For five lively and spectacular rounds 
the Scaasi-Guthrie bout had danced along. 
The carnival throng was enthralled by the 
snap and dash of it. The cliques of sporting 
men, who had been drawn thither by news 
of the match, were eying the Boob with 
wondering interest. From the first minute 
in the ring it had been apparent to them 
and to the correspondents that this was no 
untrained garage helper. There was some- 
thing behind the whole affair that piqued 
their curiosity. 

Guthrie was fighting gamely and well. 
If he was not the peer of his adversary, at 
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least he was making Scaasi do his best. 
Once or twice in the earlier rounds the 
initiated thought they saw openings whereof 
the tigerlike Scaasi might have availed 
himself and did not. But, knowing what 
the champion had at stake, they acquitted 
him of stalling. 

Then the two came up for the sixth and 
last round. They met in the ring’s center. 
For a minute or more they were at it in 
hammer-and-tongs fashion at close quar- 
ters. Then for an instant they sparred. 
Then—loudly, resonantly, clarionlike — 
Vedder at the ringside blew his nose. 

Obedient to the signal, Guthrie waded 
awkwardly to the attack, his guard low. 
There was a glint in Scaasi’s half-shut eyes 
as he blocked the Boob’s loose swing and 
countered with his right for the jaw. 

Into that lightning-swift punch went 
every atom of the champion’s strength and 
hate. He braced his whole body for its 
delivery. No longer needing to look out for 
guard or counter, he smote as though he 
were attacking a punching bag. 

But Boob Guthrie’s jaw was not there 
when the right lead whizzed toward it. The 
Boob’s head had bent suddenly forward 
and to the right, impelled by a similar 
motion of his entire frame—a motion whose 
supreme force centered in the piston drive 
of his left fist. 

Scaasi’s wet glove grazed Guthrie’s dart- 
ing head. Guthrie’s left fist found its goal 
in the'champion’s purposely unguarded solar 
plexus. 

Scaasi was moving forward at the time 
from the momentum of his own wasted blow 
and he helped thus by thirty per cent the 
impetus of his opponent’s onslaught. 

Kid Scaasi, light-heavyweight champion 
of the world, sat down in midring. This he 
did with much suddenness. Then, more 
slowly, he fell prone on one side. Twisting, 
purely through reflex action of his palsied 
muscles, he rolled over presently to the 
other side. His eyes were wide open—so 
was his mouth, A glare of ludicrous horror 
was frozen on his distorted face. 

The referee, with the steadiness of clock 
ticks, was counting him out. The frenzied 
Vedder was scampering along the narrow 
outer edge of the ring, trying to fling a 
sponge of ammonia upon his principal’s 
nostrils. 

Then came the count of ten and with it a 
roar from the spectators. 

With one upraised hand Boob Guthrie 
checked the racket. With the other he 
shoved back Vedder from the effort to lift 
Scaasi to his feet. 

“This isn’t a knockout!” yelled the Boob 
into the milling mass of uplifted faces. 
“You saw I didn’t hit him hard enough to 
smash a fly. You saw he didn’t even 
try to block me. Look at him! He’s wide 
awake. He just lay down. Don’t blame 
him, friends! A man can’t help being yel- 
low if he’s built that way. 

““And now,” he added, a sudden quiver 
making his big voice scale a half octave as 
he glowered across to where a group of 
flashily attired women sat—‘‘and now 
laugh, some of you! Laugh! I’ve got that 
much coming to me!”’ 

One inquisitive reporter, out of many of 
his guild who had sought Guthrie from the 
moment he jumped down from the ring, 
found him three hours later emerging from 
the doorway of the All-Car Garage, where 
once he had worked. 

“Well, Big Fellow,’ hailed the news- 
paper man, ‘‘where have you been hiding 
yourself? You’re a celebrity now. There 
are no less than three managers on your 
trail at this minute. The ring a 

“Ring nothing!” scoffed the Boob joy- 
ously. “I’ve got a job! The man who runs 
this garage has promised me a third interest 
in it for the cash I’ve saved—I’m not 
counting a five-hundred-dollar check I’ve 
just mailed back to Vedder—and for the 
trade he says my name’ll bring it after my 
stunt at the carnival. Say, old man, steer 
those managers off if you get a chance, 
won’t you—unless they want some first- 
class motor repairing done?” 

But as he turned back into the garage 
there was a little sick twinge at the Boob’s 
heart through all his new joy. He had 
chanced to recall for the fiftieth time the 
anguish in Kid Scaasi’s eyes as the cham- 
pion lay writhing on the floor of the ring. 

And the memory made Guthrie keenly 
unhappy. You see, he was not a fighter. 
He could never have been made into a 
fighter—except perhaps for a brief space, 
and by the nasty laugh of a woman whose 
face he never saw. Now that his bill was 
paid, he was just a Boob again. 
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The telegram was one from his concern in 
River City, New Jersey. River City was as 
near to the Atlantic Coast as Paragon City 
was to the Pacific Coast. Nearly five days’ 
travel lay between the two. Eli Parsons 
packed his grip and went below. He had 
plenty of time to make his train. He 
sauntered up to the desk to pay his bill. 

“‘Look-ahere!”” remarked Eli to the 
clerk. ‘‘I went to bed at eight o’clock last 
night. I slept till half an hour ago— 
straight goods.” 

“You didn’t leave a call?” queried the 
clerk anxiously. 

Eli shook his head. 

“T was through,” he said. “I’m not 
making any kick—I’m stating a fact. I 
slept till five o’clock this afternoon. Now 
tell me why!” 

The clerk pointed out over the waters of 
the Sound. 

“It’s the Japan current,”’ he explained. 
“Tt sets in close here. Keeps us warm in 
winter, cool in summer, and puts us all to 
sleep.” 

“It’s the air, then?” queried Eli. 

“In this place,” said the clerk, “‘you’ve 
got to sleep. No such thing as overwork. 
No such thing as worry. You can keep 
going just so long, no longer. The Jap 
current gets you—you flop. You’ve got to 
flop.” 

“T flopped all right,” laughed Eli, ‘‘for 
over twenty hours.” 

“You overdid things yesterday,” said 


the clerk. 
“Maybe I did,” chuckled Eli. “First 
time I’ve worked this town. I’m taking 


twenty-three thousand dollars in signed 
orders back with me to New York.” 

“What’s your line, Mr. Parsons?” 
queried the clerk. He handed over a cigar. 

“Soap,” said Eli, lighting his cigar. 

““Soap!’’ echoed the clerk. “Do you 
mean to tell me that you cleaned up 
twenty-three thousand dollars in Par- 
agon City in one day on soap?” 
= “Surest thing you know!” smiled 

li. 

“‘Man,” cried the outraged hotel 
clerk, ‘“‘we make soap here!” 

“You call it soap,’ said Eli. 

“But I don’t see 4 

“‘The point is here,” said 
Eli. ‘“You make Puget 
Sound soap. I cleaned up 
yesterday for just two 
reasons. ‘The first reason— 
my ,line is New York soap. 
Second reason’’—here Eli 
tapped himself upon the 
chest—‘“‘I’msellingit. Two 
lines of argument that you 
can’t beat. You see?” 

The clerk saw—hesaw just 
how much Mr. Eli Parsons 
of River City, New Jersey, 
hated himself.. He governed 
himself accordingly. 

““Pshaw!” said the clerk. 

- “You know, when you blew 
in here yesterday I didn’t 
take you fora salesman. I 
figured out that you was 
Eastern capital. Something about the 
way you carry yourself—your manner 
of handling your words. Eastern capi- 
tal for sure—that’s what I thought.” 

Eli liked this line of talk. It soothed his 
nerves. It made him feel like purring. 
Besides, it gave him the opening for his 
inevitable confidential disclosure. Slowly 
he shook his head. 

“Well,” returned Eli, “I’ve got a certain 
line of capital—that’s true.” 

“T figured so,’”’ returned the clerk. 

“But not the kind you’re thinking of,” 
said Eli. 

“T want to know!” responded the hotel 
man. 

Eli Parsons drew from his wallet a time- 
worn photograph. ‘‘There,’”’ he said 
proudly. ‘‘There’s all the capital I’ve got.” 

The clerk took the picture and gazed at 
it in apparent wonder. 

“Ts pose,” he said, shaking his head in a 
puzzled sort of way, ‘‘this here is a bird’s- 
eye view of the population of your home 
town, River City, Mr. Parsons. It must be 
quite a place. Who’s this ferocious-looking 
young chap here?” 

Eli chuckled some more. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, “‘he’s Marie 
Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, Mar- 
quis de Lafayette.” 

“No!” cried the hotel man. 
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“Yes!” said Eli firmly. 

“Well, he looks the part,” laughed the 
clerk. ‘‘And who’s the fellow next to him?” 

“That,’”? returned Eli, “is Paul Revere. 
Next to him is Nathan Hale. Here’s Israel 
Putnam; there’s Alexander Hamilton. 
And Patrick Henry is standing over there.” 

“Well, well!’’ exclaimed the clerk. ‘‘ And 
how old is the young lady here, and what’s 
her name?” 

“The young lady,’ said Eli, “‘is my wife. 
She has no age.” 

“Of course,” said the clerk, “‘but I 
meant this young lady here.” 

“She’s Molly Pitcher Parsons,’ nodded 
Eli. ‘‘She’s fifteen. She runs the rest of 
Usss4 
“You don’t mean to tell me,” said. the 
clerk, properly surprised, ‘‘that this is your 
family—you, your wife and seven kids? 
Glory be, man! Does Teddy Roosevelt 
know anything about you yet?” 

“‘There’s Teddy’s letter,” said Eli, pro- 
ducing it. The clerk read it, simulating 
much delight, and handed it back. 

“That bunch,” nodded Eli Parsons, tap- 
ping ‘the picture, ‘‘constitutes my Eastern 
capital.”’ 

“‘T figure,”’ said the clerk, “‘it takes a 
lot of Eastern capital to bring ’em up.” 

“You said a mouthful!” returned 
Eli. “But get this—that’s the only 
kind of patriotism that counts in times 
like these. Intelligent American chil- 
dren of intelligent American 
parents. Big families— 
patriotism—did you ever fig- 
ure out just why?” 

“Don’t know as I did,” 
said the clerk, yawning behind 


his hand. 
“Simple as selling soap,” 
said Eli. “Listen! For fif- 


teen years I’ve been earning 
enough money and spending 


enough money to bring up a family of seven 
children—nine of us in all. Earning and 
spending money for the support of nine. 
You get that, don’t you? Figure this up— 
from the time I was married up to the time 
those kids are self-supporting I will have 
spent maybe a hundred thousand dollars 
on my family. 

“‘T shall have spent it right in River 
City, New Jersey.” 

“Fetch ’em out here—spend it here,” 
said the clerk warm-heartedly. 

“That’s only the beginning,” went on 
Eli Parsons. “Each one of my children is 
the potential earner and spender of a 
hundred thousand dollars—money earned 
intelligently, spent intelligently. That’s 
over half a million more. Their children 
will earn millions and spend millions in the 
aggregate. You get me? Money—the 
intelligent circulation of money—that’s 
what makes a city. That’s what makes-a 


nation. Nothing else, just that. The rest 
is all talk. Are you a married man?” 


“T am not!” said the clerk. He said it 


gladly—more shame to him. 

“Look here,’”’ said Eli Parsons, “‘do you 
know what treason is?” 

“Sure!” said the hotel man. “Sure I 
know!” 

‘‘What is it?”’ persisted Eli. 

“Tt’s—why, of course,” spluttered the 
clerk, “it’s treason! That’s what it is—just 
treason! Sure I know!” 

“Treason,” went on Eli, “consists in 
levying war against your country here or in 
giving aid and comfort to her enemies. 
That’s treason. Now listen! You can go 
out here on the corner, get up on a plat- 
form, utter the most damnable sedition 
that ever came down the pike: You can 
take a gun and get a gang with guns and 
try to overthrow, the Government. You 
can start a revolution. You’re a big fine- 
looking man. You might get a following. 
You might get-away with it for a while. 
Eventually they’d hang you. Hang you 
for treason. And yet you walk the streets 
to-day and nobody touches you. And yet 
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Eyes Wild With Affright, He Dashed Into 
the Offices of the Daily Toiler, Poured 
His Tale Into the Ears of Rosa Lammer 


you are more detrimental to your country’s 
growth than if you led a dozen revolutions 
a week. You're guilty as hell!” 

“Guilty as hell?” spluttered the clerk. 

“And you don’t even know it!” cried 
Eli. “You can’t see what’s obvious to 
everyone. You’re.a fine big man. You’ve 
got a clear eye.and clean'skin. You are the 
potential father of half a dozen strong, 
clean, intelligent American citizens who 
will put millions of dollars into circulation; 
children who will multiply your earnings, 
your energy, your influence, your impor- 
tance, your citizenship six times over. And 
you’re not even’ married; and- don’t want 
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to be, for all Iknow. Fiddlestkg) 
you call yourself a patriot! I yy 
you a soldier who won’t fight| 

Eli turned on his heel. Thee 
after him. 

“Look here, Mr. Parson) - 
clerk. “Honest to goodne 
thought of the thing in that jay 
Honest to goodness, I’ll got 
right away!” 

Eli thrust his hand into hisog 

“There,” he said, ‘“‘are three, 
York soap to begin housekee 
to it, man! God bless you! Ar” 
by way of further benediction, |) 
have lots of "em too. And—nije 
me!” 

Singularly enough, Walt Sh 
Walt Savacool was that clerk! 

To-day he’s got four childr ; 
two hotels. And only yeste'ay 
presence of a special writer w)’’q 
town to dig up Eli Parsons p; 
yesterday Walt Savacool di 
three cakes of sample New\; 
out of their forgotten hiding |g 
Puget Sound Hotel. 

“With his own hid 
me these,” said Wt 
proudly to the s]ci 
from the East. 

Meantime — to | | 
years once again—|lj 
shook the dust of tt 
from his feet and tc 
train for New You, 
made his most {u 
business trip. He Id 
orders where he a 
gathered them befe, 

- And Al Braley wed 
liked Al mbes | 


honest tears over In 
Al Braley had beer: 
Eli Parsons. But i 
ailing for along, lon 
had expected this. jn 
_ Al’s sake partly bue 
his own, Eli was gid 
was dead. Al Bray 
sales manager of # 
Soap Concern. Ancll 
stood just next in 12, 
Notwithstanding h 
that lay behind h 
rosy prospect justil 
made the trip acrs 
enthusiasm. He rili 
he was very, veryii 
tired. He had overca 
it was the last tie 
would be no more trs 
nights on trains. . 
sleep on trains, 
trains; he had beef 
hotels. He wanted ty 
stay home. And ny 
had struck! His tip 
at hand! | 
Two cloudburstske 
up in the West. E) 
close connection at (1 
it didn’t matter. Hy) 
New York by noon ¢' 
He reached River ‘t 
o’clock in the after 
the River City So: 
always held its meetings at twi’ 
dropping off a local at the | 
Station, found he had an hour ti! 
was conscious that he was di 
bit bedraggled; that he neede 
that a change of linen would in 
But pshaw! They all knew | 
office. Gosh, but they’d be glad 
after this record-breaking trip— 
Al Braley had gone! “| 
Brushing aside all sorts 
tions at the office, he rea 
oncé graced by Al Braley’ 
thrust open the door. 
Braley’s old desk—was covered 
ers. They were not funeral flov 
breathed hope, gayety, good will 
man. Eli’s eyes glowed. He st 
the desk. - 
Then he started back. 
For the first time he sa 
else was sitting at Al Bral 
younger.man than Al, far y 
himself. This thirty-yea 
wore huge rubber-rimmed 
new fad those days. He lo 
he had just stepped out o 
nodded patronizingly as a 
(Continued on Page ?¢ 
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Durable-DURHAM Stockings forchildren 
are made to stand the hardest wear and tear. 


Men are learning to buy hosiery as 
women do—to look for wearing value as 
well as good looks. 


Durable-DURHAM is the family hosiery 
of the nation, because women know its 
value. And they are teaching the men. 


Durable-DURHAM wears longer because 
it is made stronger at the points where 
hard wear comes. It saves darning; it saves 
money. 


Styles for men as well as for women in- 
clude all fashionable colors and all weights 
from sheer mercerized lisle to heavy, warm 
fleecy-lined hosiery for Winter wear. 


Every pair of Durable- DURHAM Hosiery 
is extra strongly reinforced. Legs are full 
length; tops wide and elastic. Sizes are 
accurately marked. Soles and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even. The Durham 
dyes will not fade. Look for the Trade 
Mark Ticket attached to each pair. 


You should be able to buy Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery at any dealers. If you 
do not find it please write direct to our 
sales department, 88 Leonard Street, New 
York, giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C. 


Sales Offices: 


88 Leonard Street 


New York 
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(Continued from Page 132) 

“T’m Parsons,” said Eli. ‘‘Who are 
you?” 

Smugly the other man drew himself to- 
gether. 

“T’m Cowper,” he returned, ‘‘formerly 
of the Amory plant in Chicago. I was 
appointed—meeting of directors at ten 
o’clock this morning—to take Mr. Braley’s 
place.” 

Eli Parsons slumped uninvited into a 
chair. For a moment he stared at the other 
man in silence. Then quite perfunctorily 
he held out his hand. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Cowper!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You have stepped into the 
shoes of a very able man.” 

“So I’m told,’’ said Cowper, a bit doubt- 
fully perhaps. ‘‘And I congratulate you, 
Mr. Parsons. Believe me, this last trip of 
yours shows becoming progress—becoming 
progress, Mr. Parsons.” 

Becoming progress! Eli’s trip had never 
yet been equaled in the annals of the River 
City Soap Concern. Becoming progress— 
that’s all this smug young man had to say 
about that trip. Al Braley would have had 
out the fire department; he would have 
ordered a half holiday; he would have 
opened wine; he would have thrown his 
arms about Eli Parsons and hugged him. 
Eli stared at Cowper—he kept on staring. 
And Cowper stared at Eli Parsons. He had 
that right. He was Eli Parsons’ boss. He 
stared at Eli. The fact that Eli needed a 
shave had bothered Eli just once—when he 
had dropped off the River City train. But 
now Eli could think of nothing but that 
need. Silently he compared his own ap- 
pearance with the appearance of his new 
boss, Cowper. Cowper was everything that 
Eli wanted to be—that is, wanted to be 
from the business standpoint. He had 
pose, poise, repose of manner—he had an 
air of decided importance. Eli had none of 
these. Eli fidgeted about. 

“T take it, Mr. Cowper,” he said at 
length, ‘‘that you’ve settled down in River 
City.”’ 

Cowper smiled. ‘“‘Easy!’ he returned. 
“T can settle down wherever I can find a 
place to hang my hat.” 

Eli knew it—had felt it all along. This 
man belonged to a class that Eli hated. 
This Cowper was one of those men who 
thought of nothing but themselves and the 
jobs they held. He was a man with whom 
Eli had never yet been able to compete— 
with whom Eli could never hope to com- 
pete. 

Cowper looked and acted like a million 
dollars—Eli felt like thirty cents. Eli Par- 
sons, the best salesman that Washup Soap 
had ever had—in the presence of this 
paragon he felt like thirty cents. He was 
conscious that he was acting up—or down 
to his feelings along that line. 

Mr. Cowper led the way to a new map 
which he had had hung upon the wall of Al 
Braley’s room. It was stuck full of differ- 
ent colored glass-headed pushpins. The 
map and the pins all had to do with Washup 
Soap. 

“T am extremely glad, Mr. Parsons,” 
said Cowper, “‘that you happened in just 
now. I want you to cast your eye across 
this map. Washup Soap hasn’t begun to 
scratch the surface of this country. Look 
at the Gulf territory—it’s practically un- 
touched.” 

““Ye-es,”” nodded Eli; ‘‘Al was always 
poling for the West.” 

““Who, may I ask, is Al?”’ queried Mr. 


Cowper. 

“Braley,” said Eli. 

“Oh, yes; Braley,’”’ commented Mr. 
Cowper. ‘‘But Mr. Braley’s dead, and the 


fact remains that that Gulf territory is still 
unexplored by us.”’ : 

“Yes,”’ nodded Eli. He trailed back to 
the desk in Cowper’s wake. 

+A want to open up that territory right 
away,’ went on Cowper, ‘‘and I want the 
best man I can get to do it for me. The 
best | man we've got here happens to be 
you.’ 

“Mr. Cowper,” said Eli, “I’m glad to 
hear you say that I’m the best man that 
Washup Soap has got. Glad for one partic- 
ular reason. I’m selling to the trade on a 
salary basis. I get no commissions, I get 
no bonuses. I’ve got a wife and seven 
children.” 

“Oh,” said Cowper, looking him over 
again, disapproving of him more than ever, 
“that’s the reason that 

He stopped. Eli felt that Cowper was 
about to say that that was the reason Eli 
jooked like thirty cents. But Eli shook his 

ead. 
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‘No, that’s not the reason I’m asking 
for a raise,” he said. “I’m asking for a 
raise because I’ve earned it. Washup Soap 
owes it tome. And Al Braley half promised 
it to me last time I started off.” 

“‘He’s not here to redeem his promise,” 
said Cowper, ‘‘and I’m here under a policy 
of retrenchment. I am being paid my salary 
to keep expenses down. How much of a 
raise do you think you ought to have?” 

Eli told him. Mr. Cowper merely 
blinked behind those huge glasses that he 
wore. 

“Mr. Parsons,’ he remarked, shuffling 
some papers on his desk, “I want you to 
start next week on another trip—I think 
you're just the man.’ 

“That Southern territory?’’ wailed Eli. 

“Exactly,” said Cowper. 

“Why,” stammered Eli, ‘‘it’s hot as 
Hades down there—particularly now.” 

“That’s no reason,” said Cowper, ‘‘why 
we shouldn’t sell them soap.” 

“T’d do much better in the winter,” 
added Eli. 

Cowper nodded, smiled. 

“Mr. Parsons,”’ he said, ‘‘I have been 
instructed by this firm so far as possible to 
retain the working force on hand. For 
some years I have been associated with 
several Chicago salesmen, young men who 
know my ways, whose capabilities I thor- 
oughly understand. Naturally I work 
better with men I know. But I prefer to 
send you to the South.” 

Eli was startled—startled into acquies- 
cence. 

“Mr. Cowper,” he interposed, “that 
Gulf territory is, as you have said, almost 
entirely new. I can only hope to break 
ground there—get acquainted with the 
trade.”’ 

“‘T think you ought to sell some goods— 
a man like you,”’ said Cowper. 

“How much,” queried Eli, “do you 
think I ought to sell?” 

Cowper had it all figured out on paper. 
There was no doubt about the man’s 
efficiency. His schedule embraced the 
name of every dealer in the territory, with 


notes as to the possibilities and a brief . 


memorandum in each case suggesting sell- 
ing arguments—all that and a grand total 
in addition. 

““A live man,” he said to Eli, ‘‘ought to 
be able to sell the Gulf that bill of goods.” 

Eli stared at the sheet—he stared at 
Cowper. 

“Mr. Cowper,” he gasped, ‘“‘no living 
man in the circumstances can sell the Gulf 
one half that bill of goods.” 

“You can,’”’ smiled Cowper. 

“What about that raise in salary?” 
asked Eli. 

‘When you’ve sold the Gulf that bill of 
goods we'll talk about the raise,” smiled 
Cowper. 

Eli shook his head. ‘‘ We’ll talk about it 
now,” he said firmly. 

“Very well,’ said Cowper; “‘you Sell the 
Gulf one half that bill of goods on this first 
trip—you’ll get your raise.” 

“Put it in writing,’ said Eli. Cowper 
put it in writing and Eli went home. 

‘‘Well, mother,” he said to his wife, ‘‘I 
made such a killing on the coast that 
Washup Soap has voted me its best man. 
I’m going to start off on another trip next 
week.” 

He said it bravely enough, but he couldn’t 
fool his wife. Disappointment oozed from 
him at every pore. His wife looked him 
over. She saw nothing but a sick, dis- 
couraged man. 

“Eli,” she cried, “‘you were to have Al 
Braley’s place!”’ 

He told her all about it and she cried. 
Eli felt like crying with her. Thinking it 
over later, he wondered why he didn’t. 


““Where,”’ she demanded, ‘‘do you go 
next week?” 
He told her. She clicked her teeth. 


“®ii,”’ she cried, ‘‘it will be the death of 
you! You’re all in now! You can’t start 
off again! I’m going to ring up the presi- 
dent of your soap concern and tell him so.” 

Eli took a firm grip upon her hand. 

“Listen, mother!’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
often feel I must not tell you things. 
Please get the situation now and get it 
hard. If I lose this job I’m gone. I’m in 
the hands of a man who wants me to fall 
down. We’re standing on the edge of a 
precipice. One false step and down we go. 
Hands off, mother! The die is cast! I go!” 

He went. A few weeks later from a 
Southern port he sent a telegram to Cow- 
per. “I’ve sold your whole dinged bill of 
goods instead of half,’ he wired. Then he 
stumbled up the steps of a train bound 
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north. He reached his home a nervous 
wreck. Something had snapped. The last 
straw had broken his back. But he was 
still game. From his home he telephoned 
to Cowper. 

“T wish,” he said to Cowper over the 
wire, ‘‘that you’d have the cashier send me 
a two months’ advance of salary at the new 
rate—at the new rate, Mr. Cowper.” 

““When’ll you be in to see me?” queried 
Cowper. 

Couple of days,” said Eli. 
out. I need a rest.” 

“Drop in in a couple of days,” said Cow- 
per. “‘I’ll see to it that you get your 
check.” 

Eli didn’t drop in in a couple of days—he 
didn’t get his check. As a matter of fact, 
he never got his check. As a further matter 
of fact, he wasn’t interested in his check. 
He was interested in just one thing, one 
thing that he needed, one thing that he 
eouldn’t get. 

“Gosh, doc!” he told his family physi- 
cian. ‘‘I’d be all right if I could only get to 
sleep.” 

“You must get to sleep,” his doctor 
warned him. 

“T can’t do it by myself,” said Eli. 
“You've got to help.” 

“My kind of sleep won’t do you any 
good,” his doctor told him. 

“‘Give me a hypodermic,’’ commanded 
Eli. ‘‘I’ll take the chances, doc.”’ 

He got one hypodermic and he slept, but 
it didn’t do him any good. He got a 
second one—nearly got down on his knees 
to get it. That didn’t do him any good. 

“Now look here, man,” said his doctor, 
“there’s no use keeping this thing from 
you! You’ve got nervous prostration and 
you’ve got it bad. You’re right—you’ve 
got to sleep. There’s only one way to get 
to sleep. Knock off for a year. Take horse- 
back rides.” 

“Knock off for a year!”’ laughed Eli—his 
laugh was that of a maniac. ‘‘Go down and 
tell that to my boss, young Mr. Cowper. 
Knock off for a year? That means knock 
off forever.” 

“‘Tf you don’t knock off for a year, if you 
don’t rest, if you don’t seek a change of 
climate, if you don’t do as I say,” persisted. 
his family physician, ‘“‘you will knock off 
forever. One of two things will happen toa 
man like you: You'll end your days in a 
madhouse, or else you'll die the most 
nerve-racking death that ever came to any 
man. I’ve said it, Eli, and I mean it. My 
way is the only way.’ 

Eli understood that his physician meant 
it. He sat down'and wrote to Cowper, 
explained the circumstances, showed Cow- 
per how he had broken down through his 
zeal for Washup Soap: Eli would rather 
have lost his right hand than make this plea 
to Cowper. It did no good. Cowper de- 
clined to recommend anything. Years 
later, when Eli could calmly review the 
facts, he realized that Cowper was not to 
blame. Cowper had been hired to get 
results. He had been instructed to get 
results. He couldn’t earn his salary unless 
he got results, and Washup Soap was no 
eleemosynary institution. Eli knew that. 
But for the time being he hated Cowper— 
Cowper and all his kind; hated all the smug 
men who thought of nothing but them- 
selves and their jobs—and that hatred, 
singularly enough, came to be the very 
mainspring of Eli’s future career. 

For the first time in his life Eli arrayed 
himself with a class against a class. His 
own class was well defined; so was the 
other. Just as there were two big political 
parties fighting each other tooth and nail, 
just as labor and capital faced each other 
with drawn swords, just as the wets were 
separated from the drys, just as clearly was 
Eli’s class set apart from that other class 
that he rejected and despised. As in the 
twinkling of an eye he became the champion 
of the one, the inveterate foe of the other. 

Meantime he must sleep. How could he 
get to sleep?) Where could he get to sleep? 

And suddenly like lightning out of a clear 
sky the thought of Paragon City smote 
him. Paragon City on Puget Sound, with 
the billowy waves of drowsiness rolling in 
with the never-ending sweep of the Japan 
current. Paragon City—the thought of it 
obsessed him. He couldn’t get it out of his 
head. Insudden furor he rose—he had been 
fidgeting in a seat by the window, alone— 
and paced the room. He must get to Para- 
gon City; they must all go to Paragon City. 
They all needed sleep. It seemed to him as 
though the whole Eli Parsons family was 
stretching forth its arms in a wild appeal for 
sleep. Hurriedly he figured up his bank 
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coast. I know soap. I was brought up ina 
soap factory. I know the output from A to 
Izzard. I want to show you various ways 
of keeping money on this coast rather than 
letting it get across the continent. I can 
tell you how you can get the trade that 
Washup Soap has had.” 

The sales manager settled down into his 
chair. 

‘I’m interested,”’ he returned; ‘‘go on.” 

Eli Parsons was a talker—he always will 
be. He went on—to the limit. He felt he 
was convincing his audience—he had it 
hypnotized. At the psychological moment 
in the course of his harangue, Eli Parsons 
asked point-blank for a job. The other 
man woke up, still dazed, however, by the 
vividness of Eli’s various schemes. 

“Mr. Parsons,” he said frankly, ‘‘I have 
a hunch that you’re just the man to carry 
on this campaign you’ve suggested.” 

“T’m sure I am,’’ said Eli. He pressed 
the point. He put the other man into pos- 
session of his own personal history, showed 
him his selling record, made out a case. 
The sales manager was impressed—deeply 
impressed. There was no doubt about it. 
He looked Eli over just as Cowper had 
done some months before. 

“Mr. Parsons,”’ said the sales manager 
at length, ‘‘I’m going to be very frank, 
brutally frank with you. I don’t like your 
personal appearance.” 

“You don’t like my—face?”’ asked Eli. 

“Your face is the best part of you,” said 
the other man. “It’s your get-up I object 
to. You’re not well dressed.” 

“Of course I’m not,” said Eli. ‘‘I’ve just 
come in from a saddle trip across the con- 
tinent. I’m not rigged up to sell soap. I’m 
not selling anything just now.” 

“You’re trying to sell yourself to me,” 
nodded the sales manager, quoting glibly 
from some book on efficiency. 

“Right!”’ nodded Eli. “‘You win! I'll 
tell you what you do. You make a job for 
me. You hold it open until this time 
to-morrow afternoon. By then I’ll look the 
part—you’ll take me on.” 

He took his credentials to the first trust 
company that he came to. He saw the 
cashier, told the cashier his whole story, 
drew his note and backed it up with a chattel 
mortgage on his grocery store. When he 
left the bank he had three hundred dollars 
in his pocket. Two hours later, his arms 
laden with bundles, he dived headforemost 
into a Turkish bath. He had a bath, a 
plunge, an alcohol rub, a shave, a shampoo. 
He had his hands well manicured. He 
donned his purchases one by one. When he 
had finished he was new from inside out, 
from top to bottom. He wore a sixty-dollar 
suit of clothes, a fifty-dollar overcoat, a 
seven-dollar hat and a ten-dollar pair of 
shoes. 

When he presented himself next day at 
the sales manager’s office, Eli Parsons 
looked like a million dollars. The sales 
manager gasped when he saw him. 

“You are a man among men, Mr. Par- 
sons,” he said in tones of admiration. “‘ You 
dress in admirable taste.” 

“Then,” said Eli, his spirits rising, 
“your sole objection is removed.” 

“‘Eintirely,’”’ nodded the sales manager. 
Then his eye dulled and his brow clouded. 
“But,” he went on, “Mr. Parsons, I took 
this matter up with the firm. I put the 
matter up to them in its strongest phase. I 
am disappointed—the firm has turned me 
down. They cannot see their way to taking 
on another man. In fact. they simply 
pooh-poohed all I said.” 

Eli turned pale. He glanced at his 
seven-dollar hat, his ten-dollar pair of 
shoes. 

“Perhaps,” he ventured, ‘‘if I could talk 
to them ——” 

The sales manager rose. 

“Not a ghost of a show,” he said. ‘‘The 
thing simply can’t be done. Fact is we’re 
laying men off instead of taking on.” 

“And there’s no hope?”’ said Eli. 

“ Absolutely none.” 

Eli rose in turn. 

“Well,” he smiled, his heart sinking 
within him, “all in a day’s work. I’m 
going to sell soap for somebody on this 
a8 If not for you, then for someone 
else.” 

“There is no one else on this coast,” said 
the sales manager. 

“T’m going to sell soap up and down this 
coast,’ repeated Eli; ‘“‘and when I do, 
watch out!” 

The sales manager waited for five min- 
utes after Eli’s departure. Then he opened 
the door of another room. A youngster of 
his own age stalked forth. 
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FREE—A Six-Dish Package of 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


Use one-half cup to make four big dishes. 
a e cooked oats are evaporated, so in boil- 
ing water they multiply five-fold. 


In two min- 
utes the oats absorb the water and the dish 
is ready. 


Simply stir in boiling water. 


or a 


Then you have your hot oat dish, fresh 
and flavory. An oat dish that is super- 
cooked, yet ready in two minutes. 


Already Three-Hour 
Cooked 


Hot Oats 


In a Trice 


After 25 years we have found 
a way to supply you a delicious 
hot oat dish, super-cooked, 
ready to serve in two minutes. 

It is a dish which housewives 
long have wanted. It means 
that hurried breakfasts never 
need be oatless. 


The greatest food you can 
serve is the quickest food to 
serve. 


This Two-Minute Oat Food 
is now sold by grocers. A 20- 
dish package costs but 15 cents. 
And a trial package is sent free. 
See below. 


Cooked 


As Never Before 
Two-Minute Oat Food is 


cooked by experts in our mills. 
It is cooked for three hours by 
live steam under pressure at 
higher than boiling heat. 


It is cooked as oats are never 
cooked at home. 


Then we evaporate the oats. 
This preserves their freshness 
and their flavor. 


When you replace the water 
the oats seem freshly cooked. 
And your hot oat dish tastes 
just the same as when it left 
our mills. 


A New 
Delightful Flavor 


This high-heat cooking gives 
the oats a new exquisite flavor. 
So this new dish means more 
than convenience. 


It means to children a new 
enjoyment, and in the food 
they need. 

Don’t wait to try it. This is 
something that you want. Ask 
your grocer for it. Or at least 
send us this coupon for a Six- 
Dish lot to try. 


Two-Minute Oat Food is en- 
tirely new in form and flavor, 
and the patent is controlled by 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Mail This 


Coupon 


For a 6-Dish Package 


if You Wish to Try 
It Before Buying 
3182 


6-Dish Package Free 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1705 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Mail me a6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food Free. 
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Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 


1 Straight 
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That Grew 
}| Straight in 
Educator 


Unless branded on Sole ~ 
itis not an Educator 
| iN, 


Dull Calf Black Kid Dull Calf 
Blucher Oxford Oxford 
Oxford Educator for Misses, 

Educator for Children 
for Men Women and Infants 


Made for Men, Women, Children 


Goes the Army Shoe 
One Better 


OW that so many men are 

putting aside army ‘‘togs”’ 
to take up civilian life again, the 
question of shoes is paramount. 
Most men dread to give up the 
ease and comfort of the army 
shoe, but at the same time 
want shoes that have “looks.” 


Thousands of these men turn 
instinctively to the Educator. 


For Educators are good-look- 
ing shoes, built to let the feet 
grow as they should. They do 
not bend the foot bones nor 
cause corns, bunions, callouses, 
ingrowing nails, fallen arches. 


The whole family needs them. 
Every pair bears the word Epucator 
on the sole. Always look for it. There 
can be no protection stronger than 
this famous trademark, for it means 
that behind every part of the shoe 
stands a responsible manufacturer. 


A BOOKFUL OF FOOT NEWS 
called “Bent Bones Make Frantic 


Feet,” free for the asking. Tells things 
every foot sufferer ought to know. 


RICE x ‘HUA CHINS 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
14 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the famous All-America Shoe for 
Men—“‘ The Shoe That's Standardized” 
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“Rance,” said the sales manager, pass- 
ing over a box of cigars, “I’ve got all of 
this son-of-a-gun’s dope—A-1 dope at that. 
I took it up with the firm—I stuck to ’em, 
Rance. I stuck to ’em until I made a place 
for you. You go to sit, boy, and make all 
the money you can.’ 

Eli Parsons went back to his grocery 
store. He took off his new clothes and laid 
them away. 

“Mother,” he said, “‘I think I’ll runa 
grocery for a while.” 

He impressed the family into service. 
In a mad wild scramble they set to work to 
making a new store of an old one—nine of 
them. They jerked all goods off the shelves, 
soused the whole place with soap and 
water, cleaned the windows, stopped up 
rat holes. They rejuvenated and reorgan- 
ized the business. Eli looked round for 
paint. He found some in a can—bright red. 
He mixed it with turpentine, but it needed 
linseed oil. He found no linseed oil, but in 
his search he stumbled over the three cans 
of soy-bean product. He poured some of it 
into the can of paint, then he stopped. 
Once more he smelt that soy-bean oil, he 
felt of it, he tasted it. He forgot the paint. 
He took a large wash boiler out of stock, 
he cabbaged half a dozen cans of lye, he 
lugged the three cans of soy-bean oil into 
the back room: He spent two days over a 
gas stove. By the end of that time he had 
produced something—a few crude bars of 
very serviceable soap. On one of the empty 
cans he found the label of a local dealer— 
Wo Chong. He found Wo Chong in his 
warehouse on Yakima Way. 

““What price on soy-bean oil?”’ he asked, 

Wo Chong wearily shook his head. 

“I am overstocked,” said Wo Chong. 
“‘Soy-bean oil is a drug on the market. In 
my estimation it is a great mistake. I have 
much of it. I will sell it to you for a song.” 

“Sing low,” smiled Eli 

Wo Chong sang low—so very low that 
it took Eli’s breath away. He handed the 
Chinaman twenty silver dollars. 

“Write me out a two-day option on your 
whole stock at that price,’ said Eli. “‘The 
chances are I'll take it off your hands.” 

Eli left the Chinaman, went down on the 
river front and hired one spacious room in 
an old loft building. He gave orders for a 
sign to be painted on the door. He went to 
a high-class printing shop and ordered 
high-class printing—a hurry job. 

The next day—on paper—Parsons’ Par- 
allax, the Soap Without a Peer, was an 
accomplished fact. That day Eli Parsons 
arrayed himself like the lilies of the field, 
gathered up his literature and his creden- 
tials and went to call on the president of 
another trust company in town. He saw 
the president and didn’t like his looks and 
came away without making known his 
errand. The third man whom he met he 
felt that he could trust. To this man he 
opened up the whole thing. 

“With soy-bean oil,” he said, “I. can 
undersell any cake of soap that’s made.” 

The president believed him. The bank 
gave him the line of credit that he needed. 
The coast is ever a good gambler—it loves 
a game of chance. Why not? The coast 
has built itself on chances. Eli spent the 
rest of the day in a hired car. He ordered 
his outfit and hired a man or two. He took 
up ten per cent of his option on Wo Chong’s 
stock and cinched the rest for future use. 
Tired but happy, he went back to his store. 
Arrived there he rubbed his eyes in wonder. 
Eli’s promulgated soap had nothing on the 
store. It was plastered with special-sale 
placards. It was underselling every grocery 
store in town. And it was crowded with 
customers—customers who were destined 
to come back, destined to stick. 

Inside of three months Parallax Soap 


was ready to take orders. Eli made ready | 


for his first coast-wide selling trip.. Parallax 
Soap was ready forall takers. It came in 
bars—it came in cakes. And the Parallax 
Petite was a purple dream in a purple 
candy box. It looked good enough, smelt 
sweet enough to eat. Eli looked about 
him for an office man to handle things 
while he himself was on the road. He 
advertised one day, found a long line of 
men waiting for him on the next. The 
coast was long on applicants, short on jobs. 
He saw the men in order. 

“Are you a married man?” he queried of 
the first. 
_ “Not so you can notice it,’’ said the 
‘applicant. 
/ “Nothing doing,’ ’ said Eli. 
married man.’ 

He went on down the line until he struck 
a married man who seemed to suit. 


“] want a 
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“You look all right,” said Eli. ‘‘How 
much do you want?”’ 

“T’m worth forty dollars a week,” said 
this man. He showed his record. He was 
a solid man. 

“Tl pay A roy dollars a week—and 
clothes,” said E 

“And cohaat echoed the applicant. 

‘Parallax Soap,’ nodded Eli, ‘‘will see 
to it that you look your part. Your family 
need the forty dollars. You don’t have 
money to spend upon yourself. But Paral- 
lax Soap has, and so you get the clothes.” 

“Good clothes?” stammered the man. 

“First - class clothes,” smiled Eli. 
“‘Clothes—well, clothes like mine.” 

Inside of a year Parallax Soap had paid 
off all its debts. Its advance orders spelled 
big money for it. Inside of two years Eli 
was underselling New York soap in the 
city of New York itself—and nobody knew 
just why. Nobody knew the history of the 
three cans of soy-bean oil, the cheap fat 
of the universe, that Eli found kicking 
round his grocery store on the day of his 
arrival. Nobody knew that Eli had cor- 
ralled most of the Shanghai output for a 


ong. 

Inside of five years Eli was rich. He lived 
in a big house. He spent money liberally. 
He employed a large force of men and 
women. He had become an industrial army 
upon the coast. Washup Soap over in 
River City had become afraid of him. So 
far Eli had lived a private life. But not for 
long. An untoward domestic crisis forced 
him into the limelight. He became sud- 
denly, unaccountably, the political cham- 
pion of family and married men. 

At times Eli was forced to neglect his 
household. For years his business took up 
most of his time. But his family was in 
good hands—in the hands of a born mana- 
ger—Eli’s daughter, Molly Pitcher Par- 
sons. Long since, Mrs. Eli Parsons had 
handed the reins over to Molly’s tender 
care. Mrs. Eli Parsons bought an electric, 
took the big vacation she had earned. 
Molly did the rest—Molly did everything. 
And one morning early, at a time in Eli 
Parsons’ career when there wasn’t a cloud 
on his horizon, Molly Pitcher stole into her 
father’s room. Her eyes were red—she was 
forlorn. 

“‘Father,”’ she whispered, ‘‘Pat’s been 
out all night. The hall light’s burning—I 
just switched it off. He isn’t home.” 

Pat was Patrick Henry Parsons, Eli’s 
eldest son. Pat was perhaps inclined to 
have his way a bit. He wanted liberty or 
death. But so far he’d kept straight and he 
was engaged to be married to one of the 
finest girls in town. Eli stared at his 
daughter. 

“What will you tell your mother?” he 
demanded. 

“T’ve already told her that you sent Pat 
to Tacoma and Olympia for a two days’ 
tripe. 

“Well, so I did,’’ said Eli, catching the 
girl about the shoulders, “ Molly, you’re a 
brick!” 

Molly was a brick. She was a tall, fine, 
rangy girl, quick-witted, bright-eyed, af- 
fectionate to a fault. And yet Molly so far 
had never had a beau. Cut out for a wife, 
with the instincts of a born mother, Molly 
never yet had had a bid. 

“‘T think,” Molly’s mother had confided 
to Eli, ‘‘I think it’s Molly’s hips. Girls 
don’t have hips any more and Molly can’t 
hide hers. And she can’t act like other girls. 
She’d be a wonder as a married woman. 
If she’d been born married she’d have been 
all right.’ 

“Molly,” said Eli, ‘‘we stick together in 
this. Mum’s the word. I’ll find Pat. I’ll 
take the job myself.” 

He took the job himself. That night late 
he found Pat in Belle Bolter’s gambling 
hell. Pat was sitting in at a roulette table, 
blear-eyed and tousled. A young woman 
leaned her bare’ white arm upon his 
shoulder. - She smirked genially upon Eli as 
he approached. Then Pat saw him. Pat 
brushed the young woman aside and 
caught Eli by the hand. 

“Pop,” he cried unsteadily, ‘I think I’ve 
had enough of this! I wish you’d take me 
home.” 

Eli didn’t take him home. He took him 
to a Turkish bath, had one himself, spent 
the night with Pat. He phoned Molly that 
he, too, had gone to Tacoma, tipping her off 
that everything was right. 

Next morning he took Pat to a doctor’s 
office, got him braced up, Pat came 
' speedily to his sober senses. 

“Pop,” he cried, ‘Show long was I in 


. Belle Bolter’ s place?” 


‘tive League?” hes 


blind. pig—or bootlegger?” 


Eli told him. » | 
“Good gosh!” cried the bo 
does mother know?’ 3 


nothing else,”’ i x 
““Molly’s true blue, » said } P 
looked at his father with scare(, 
“Tina!’’ he cried. Tina was 
“Tina called up, twice, x ou 
buffaloed her too.” 
“Thank the Lord!” groanec 
Eli kept tapping him on the 
the caress of a crony. 
“Ts it all over, Pat?” he gu 
“T’ve had enough,” said Pat 
“All right,’’ went on Eli, | 
we're going to turn this th 


’ 


off one by one—heard stories ¢ 
Their mothers and fathers have 
They say the town is rotten; a 
go off the handle. Pat, do yo 
town?” 
Pat hesitated for a moment 
nodded. 
“‘T know it like a book,” he: 8 
“Ts it rotten?”’ queried Eli. 
was getting information fron 
unmarried man. 
“Hell with the lid off,” r ret 
“Good!” said his father, 
Tina—tell her you can’t see 
morrow night. Tell her you're 
works; that you’ve got to go 
tell her anything you please. : 
for you and me to do.” 
That night, with Pat, he wall 
cigar store down on the water 
stepped up to a policeman who 
ing at the corner idly swinging 
“Officer,’”’ he said, “in the x 
that cigar store there’s a roulet 
faro table and three other card 
in full swing. Everybody’s s 
there’s no liquor license on the 
just been in there with this man 
a complaint. I want you to 
proprietor. The law is being vii 
saw it violated. You will see) 
It’s your duty to make an arres 
“Which cigar store is it?” ¢ 
officer a bit uneasily, “Tl go 
you and see.’ 
He went along—and saw. E 
watched him. The officer’s first 
to look the place over from tl 
Then his gaze concentrated ¢ 
placard hung in the front winde 
across its face the words “] 
Protective League.”” The _ 


judge gives you a warrant, th 
enough to talk.” ‘ge. 

Eli didn’t go to any judge. Pi 
him many things. He intended t 
the wickedness of a town in his< 
if he could. He placed halfa mi 
himself and that police officer. He 
up to another. police officer W 
front of another cigar Bie 
other such sign. | 

“Officer,” he said, “can = 
where to go to join the Merchan 


“Surest thing you know! 
officer. “Go to the Mobjack 
Room 333.” 

The next day Eli donned h 
suit of clothes and set out for 


He made known his wants. 
“What do you run?” que 
of the league. 
“‘Grocery store,” said Eli 
Street.”” This was quite 
owned that store. 
“T know,” said the man 


“Blind pig,” said Eli, he 
reply. 
“How much do you pull d 
queried the other. 

“On that line,” said Eli, Z 


a year.’ 4 
“ Membership i in this league, ! 
other, ‘‘will cost you ten pe 


hundred plunks. If you're 
we'll find out. You play st 
we'll play straight with yo 

“Call it twenty-five hund 


Eli. 
“That’s better,” said th 
hundred fifty gets you this. 


(Continued on Pa ge 


. 
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ued from Page 138) 
out the money. The other 
m over a card. 
your window,” he said. “If 
‘ouble you see this law firm. 
yw business for the league.”’ 
window card. He pocketed 
ard of the law firm—Coyle, 
oyle. He called in his per- 
side of two days he had 
lhistory of every member of 
of them had been graduated 
fice of the mayor. The third 
id of the sister of the chief of 
erchants’ Protective League 
hundreds of thousands of 
from its members. If its 
arrested Coyle, Cantring & 
ally defended them. It was 


BC. 
took Pat to the office of the 
’ress, the independent organ 
He explained to the editor 
it, his son, had conducted a 
»week. They had names and 
ood ready to testify that the 
‘ing wide open in defiance of 
er. 
y the town woke up. The 
y League was formed. Eli 
1e its head. As its head he 
police department to sup- 
“he police took up the chal- 
he places in question, found 
‘ erime—found no evidence 
aywhere i in town. They said 
‘appealed to the mayor—the 
up the police department. 
fnrough the public press to 
plaint he had to any magis- 
.a warrant issued and the 
erve the warrant and make 


ing of the kind. He wrote 
rsonal letter of a confidential 
dhe had certain disclosures 
2 mayor which he preferred 
blic. He asked an interview 
‘Soap office. He couched his 
anguage that the mayor was 
ept the invitation. He came 
li’s private office at half past 
in-afternoon. Elisat at one 
able—busy. There was but 
ir.in the room. That was 
ther end of the table. 
chair,” said Eli pleasantly. 
ou in a moment.” 
with his work. He worked 
ve minutes. Meantime the 
> strayed. about the office. 
»on the table in front of him. 
‘became focused upon three 
y arranged in order there. 
otective placard of the Mer- 
‘tive League. One was the 
if-Coyle, Cantring & Coyle. 
i typewritten sheet of paper, 
é the point. 
his. work. For the first 
_ the mayor squarely in the 
yor’s eyes were frightened, 
Try pale. 
‘ant me—to sign—this resig- 
ithe mayor. 
Eli crisply. “Your health is 
_a rest. -I know how it is 


iesitated for aninstant. Eli 
od toward him. The mayor 
astily scrawled his signature 
yritten sheet, scrambled out 
urned on his heel and left. 
s the mayor boarded a train 
alifornia, taking a good-sized 
im, Eli handed the mayor’s 
the Law and Order League. 
Olice next day was missing. 
as at hand. The Law and 
vut up Eli Parsons as its can- 
s elected mayor. 
its own accord—flaunted 
ron City. Eli raided Belle 
ing joint, arrested two others 
‘That was sufficient. The 
ded their tents like the Arabs 
ole away. From that point 
progress was rapid and 
Ine memorable day, as an 
it to the State Republican 
din Paragon City, Eli took 
manded that a bone-dry 
in the platform of the 


5. muttered Simon De 
S political allies. “‘To spring 
‘tin a state like this!” . 
i—defended it. He took the 
to the women delegates, 
a the family men. When he 
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had finished talking they put his resolution 
toa vote. It was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. A bone-dry plank in a Re- 
publican platform in the wettest of all wet 
states. Why? The time was ripe—that’s 
all. The coast had filled up with Eastern- 
ers who were shocked by and tired of the 
debauchery they found. The time was ripe. 
Eli had the knack of feeling as the majority 
of decent people feel. He knew how the 
others felt. The difference between Eli and 
the others was that Eli had the nerve to put 
his feelings upon record. He got away with 
it. He stuck to that dry plank until it was 
placed upon the statute books. 

And then they made him governor. 
They made him:governor—but he made 
himself something else. -He became, as in 
the twinkling of an eye, the political leader 
of the party in power within his state; not 
the avowed leader. Simon De Graw was 
the state chairman of the party, but what 
Eli said usually went. And they none of 
them knew that Eli held a bludgeon up his 
sleeve. Even Simon De Graw didn’t sus- 
pect what was coming. He didn’t put two 
and two together. He might have done so, 
but he didn’t... When lightning struck 
Simon De Graw finally, it smote him out of 
a totally clear sky. Butit wasn’t going to 
strike him or anybody else—just yet. 

“Simon,” said the governor one day in a 
confidential chat with his political adviser, 
“vou.don’t seem to realize that the bone 
and sinew of this nation are its married 
men—its families. That doesn’t hit you 
where you live.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Simon De Graw hast- 
ily. ‘‘Yes, Eli, L agree with everything you 
say in that regard. Yes, that’s settled long 

ago. You settled it, Eli, We’ ve—you’ve 
talked about it many times.’ 

“T’ve talked about it, many times,” 
smiled Eli, ‘‘ but it isn’t settled—not to my 
satisfaction. I’ve settled it in my private 
business, that is true. My offices are filled 
with married men. I’ve proved them out. 
They suit.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Simon, yawning. He 
was honestly afraid that Eli had gone crazy 
on the subject. Here were a dozen things 
of supreme importance to be done, and Eli 
dawdled on about married men. 

“‘Simon,’”? went’ on. Eli, ‘‘I won’t rest 
easy until I see the State House filled with 
married. men.” 

““Employees?’’ queried Simon. 


Eli shook his head. 
“The thing goes further. Senators, 
assemblymen, state officials, judges. 


Judges—even judges! I want to see 
all of.them—married men.” 

““We can’t force ’em to marry,” 
Simon. 

‘“We can do something else,’ returned 
Eli Parsons. ‘“‘We can put married men 
upon the ticket. We can elect married 
men to office.” 

“Let me have men about me who are 
married men,” grinned Simon. 

The governor frowned. 

“This is no joke,”’ he said sharply. His 
tone brought Simon De Graw up standing. 

““Fli,”’-he cried, “‘do you mean this? Is 
this thing a command?” 

The governor eyed him sternly. 

“So much so, Simon,” he returned, ‘‘that 
if I can’t get you to do my bidding—by 
George, I’ll get someone else who will!” 

After Simon had left the room the door 
opened, and Cowper, of the River City 
Soap Concern, stepped into the room. He 
was as jaunty as ever, but he was apolo- 
getic. He smiled a bit forlornly as the 
governor shook him by the hand. 

““You told me to drop in when I came out 
to the Pacific Coast,” said Cowper, ‘‘so 
I’ve dropped in. I’m on a selling trip. I 
want to find out why and how we can’t get 
a look-in on your coast.” 

““Well,’”’ smiled the governor, 
son is, I’m here to stay.” 

Cowper nodded soberly. 

“‘T’ll have to acknowledge,” he went on, 
“that I made a big mistake when I put a 
young man in your place, governor. No 
use crying over spilled milk. I’ve learned a 
whole lot of lessons in the last few years.’ 

“Y’ve followed your record, Cowper,” 
said the governor without any attempt to 
patronize his visitor, ‘‘and it’s a cracka- 
jack. I wrote you with a purpose. I’m 
busy with affairs of state. I want a good 
ma to run my business for me and run it 
we ” 

Cowper’s eyes shone. 

““What’s it. worth to you to have it run 
that way?” he queried. 

Eli told him. Cowper considered for a 
moment. Then he nodded. 


grinned 


”? 
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CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It- affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. 
Its complete organization and splendid equip- 
ment offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In’ our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1919 


The Free Privileges’ 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences, and the daily associations 
are invaluable advantages to the music stu- 
dent. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


Dramatic Department | 
Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


Know about the oppor- 
tunities of dental profession 
before deciding your career. 
The Indiana Dental College 
presents an exceptional op- 
portunity to study dentistry 
at a moderate cost for tuition 
and living expenses. New 
college year begins Septem- 
ber 29, Augmented curricu- 
lum. Able faculty. Clinical 
facilities unexcelled, Write 
for catalog and full details of 
opportunities for service and 
advancement in the practice 
of cee, Address 


F. R. Henshaw, Dean 
3W. North St., Indianapolis 


Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. 
Oldest Military School West of Mississippi River 


Courses of study include academic, military 
and vocational instruction thoroughly fitting 
young men for College or for life. Small 
classes. Men teachers. Expert individual in- 
s, struction which finds out and develops the 

special qualifications in each student. 

j Separate School for 

Small Boys of 9 to 14 years 

Junior and senior divisions of Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. New gymnasium, new bar- 
racks, greatly enlarged drill grounds and two 
athletic fields and track. Open air swimming 
pool. System of supervised athletics which 
reaches each boy. For book of views and 
information, 


Address COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
1812 Washington Ave. Lexington, Mo. 


Chattanooga College of Law 
Two years’ course leads to LL.B. 
and practice in State and U.S. 
Courts. An institution of 


LAW 


recognized high standing. Lectures so arranged that 


Students May Earn Living 


Strong faculty... School opens Oct. 1st, 
1919. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA COLLEGE OF LAW 


Chattanooga Tennessee 


———— 
DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 53rd Year 
Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- 
Liberal endowment permits 


ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. 

Science. For catalogue and information address 
A 


RTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal 


Showing the results of Wentworth training which has 
made the all-victorious Wentworth Football Team. 


Special Course in Domestic 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


Government Honor School 


525 boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. Paren- 
tal discipline. Military training develops obedi- 
ence, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic park. Daily drills and exercises 
in openair. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Academy 
fifty-nine years old. $275,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $550. 
Catalogue free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


We have specialized 15 years in 


Practical Electrical Education 


One to three yr. courses. 
degrees. ‘‘Earn While You Learn’ " if you like. 
Vast field profitable employment. ‘‘Frat’’ house, 
board & room $28 month. Write for ‘* Photo- 
Story’ FREE. Mention age and education. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
An Electrical Technicians’ Institute. 


106-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


4 terms yearly. College 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $220 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Commercial courses at same 
rate. ‘No entrance examination. 

10 S. Street, Angola, Indiana. 


board for 13 weeks. 


youl 


representative of the Curtis Publications. 


our. spare-time offer. 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency and 
ood character. 
ivil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, 
good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage a 
high school or college education. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
location. Moderate expenses. $160 pays total cost of tuition, books and 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 
Write for illustrated prospectus. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. D., Box 947, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Trains thoroly for Office 
Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, 
Ideal 


Strong lecture courses. 


Address 


can add $5.00 or even $20.00 a week to your 
present income by acting locally as.a subscription 


Let us explain 


Write to THe Curtis Pus iisHinc 


Company, 368 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Antiseptic 
and waterproof. 


A first-aid preparation 
for cuts, scrapes and 
little skin injuries. 


““Never Neglect 
a Break in the Skin.’ 


Be sure you get 
New-Skin, not an 
inferior substi- . 
tute. Smile, but 
insist. 


All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 


WW ww ° bl’ 


The Easy Way 
+ to Hang 
Pictures 


More than 100,000 dealers 
, in the United 
\ States can 
show you 
the easy, 


i 


A Packet | a ‘) anee way 
ve to hang pic- 

Should Be | Paresdinund 
in Every i{ nants, etc., 
Room () without in- 


juring wall 
paper, plaster or woodwork by using 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 


For heavy pictures, weighing up to 100 
pounds, clocks, clothing, etc., use Moore 
Push-less hangers, the hanger with the twist. 


10ct 


Moore Push-Pin Co.,125 Berkley St., Philadelphia | 


Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 
and phota supply stores everywhere 


Brick & Concrete Paint 


Corrects and prevents white stains on 
brick walls. Makes concrete walls 
waterproof. Cannot peel from mortar or 
brick because it penetrates like a stain. 
Send for color card and 
dealer’s name. 


THE REILLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


ENTS 
Rete yi 
620 Woolworth Bldg... NEW YORK 


625 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Tower Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“T’ll take you up,” he said. “T’ll start 
in any time you say.” 

“T suppose,” said Eli, ‘‘that you’ve got a 
family by now?” 

“Not so you can notice it,” sai 
“T’m an old bachelor by birth.” 

“Well,” said Eli, chuckling in an ynac- 
countable manner, “there are some ‘good 
bachelors. I take it you’re one of the-best 
of ’em yourself. So we'll make it # go. 
You can start in any time you please.” 

They settled it in writing. All was 
pleasantness and peace. But Cowper 
would have been startled had he seen the 
baleful glitter in the eyes of Eli Parsons as 


d Cowper. 


Eli Parsons watched him leave the room, | 


The class-hatred sti]l,was there; And Bli+ 


7 


only Eli knew. whence thjs-hatred even, 
tually, was,to lead. a 


hie SF 


the three weeks that immediately preceded _ 


the notorious «general strike, so-called— 
more than.five. hundred. unknown: myste- 


rious characters made advent into Paragon | 


men, floaters, irresponsibles, mercenaries; | 


City. They were allmen—young ena 


many of them army slackers; ‘some plai 


and simple crooks—a crew of sinister itreg- — 


ulars.. They came unheralded, unnoted. 
They slunk in by twos and threes from San 
Francisco, San Diego, Portland and Van- 


couyer. ‘By twos and threes they dropped | - 
off passenger trains, hopped off mueroT ee a 
' pygmy alongside of Sam, looking—not at 


trolleys, glided in on motor stages. Upo 
their arrival they immediately disap- 
peared, were swallowed up. ; 
Under the provisions of a coast-wide 
agreement in force at the time, Paragon 
City had become a closed town. Pursuant 
to that same coast-wide agreement, any 
human being could become a member of 


the labor unions in the city. There were - 
two conditions only: One the payment in | 


advance of six dollars yearly dues. The 
other—a conditionimposed by Sam Bruno— 
a subscription for one year for the Daily 
Toiler, Sam Bruno’s organ. This also cost 
six dollars, 

The Daily Toiler was edited by Rosa 
Lammer, Sam Bruno’s intimate. Rosa 


Lammer was a handsome. black-eyed , 


woman, a clever female firebrand. She was 
a Red. To do her justice, it must be said 
that she believed in the righteousness of 
her cause and trusted in the integrity of 
Sam Bruno. The five hundred mercenaries 
joined the local unions, but they. sought no 
jobs. By twos and threes they took their 
orders from the man who paid them—Sam 
Bruno, chairman of Local Metal Workers 
No. 63. Sam Bruno trained them in squad 
by squad and man by man. Something 
was about to happen—a storm was going 
to break. It broke! 

At eight o’clock on the night before the 
strike went into effect a limousine drew 
up at the outskirts of a silent mob of some 
three thousand men that choked all 
streets radiating from the Labor Temple. 
Somebody in the crowd chuckled. 

“Tt’s Eli’s car,” he said. Swiftly the 
news spread from man to man. “Eli— 
Eli’s here!” 

The door of the limousine opened and 
Eli Parsons alighted. He set his face 
toward the Labor Temple; the crowd 
parted to make way for him. 


“Hello, Eli!” said somebody in the . 


crowd. 

Eli showed his white teeth, smiling. 

“Hello, yourself!’ he returned. 

He stumbled over a man who stood in 
his way. The man apologized and thrust 
out his hand. 

“Hello, boss!” he said. The man was 
Nels Larsen, a foreman of a Parallax Soap 
vat shed. . 

“Hello, Nels!’’ exclaimed Eli Parsons. 
“Why aren’t you in the meeting there 
to-night?”’ 

“T am a damn fool,’ returned Nels Lar- 
sen, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘I have not 
been at any meeting. Always they call 
these meetings here at six o’clock and 
always a man like me must eat his supper. 
I eat at six o’clock and I hurry down. But 
always the meeting hall is full. I try to get 
in but I can’t, so I have to stay outside.” 

Eli nodded—this was the kind of talk he 
wanted most to hear. 

“Nels,” he went on, 
morrow with the rest?” , 

“You bet, boss!’’ said Nels. ‘You bet 
I do! Sam Bruno is my leader—I stick to 
him. When Sam Bruno says the word, I do 
it. What he says goes with me.” 

Eli proceeded toward the Labor Temple. 

“Going to see Sam, Eli?” asked the 
crowd. Eli Parsons said he was.°:Two 


N's 
“you go out to- 


| the skids.’ ' 
For the-first three weeks in danuary— | 


husky shipyard riveters formed his body- 

guard and forced a passage for him. 
“Gangway there for Eli!” they ex- 

claimed. They handed him over to the 


door. man of the assembly room in the . 
' Labor Temple. 


“T’m Parsons,”’ said Eli tersely to the 
door man. “I want to see Sam—I want to 
get in there to see him now.” 

There was a parley; then the door was 
opened. 

Eli entered the hall. The hall was poorly 
lighted, badly ventilated and reeked with 
the fumes of stale tobacco and contraband 
whisky. Sam Bruno fromthe platform 
railed at his audience. 
~ “You loafers!’”’ he yelled. ‘If I. catch 
any man jack of you with a breath on him 
while this strike is on I’ll send him down 


“Not a drop of liquor, not a hand raised; 
not a:gun fired! ‘Get: me? I’m'saying this, 
you understand—not the police, not’ the 
mayor;‘not the governor! I’m saying it— 
Sam Bruno!”’ i FS (3o48 

He stopped’ short. “He caught sight of 
Eli: at» the entrance to the. hall. -Sam 
beckoned to Eli. Obeying the summons, 
Eli made his way to the platform. Sam 
Bruno, a young giant of six feet two, mas- 
sive shoulders, an undershot jaw, held out 
his hand and grinned his welcome. 

“Well, how’s Eli?” he exclaimed. 
Eli-didn’t answer. ‘He stood there, a 


Sam but at the crowd. He shook his head. 

“T don’t know these boys,’’ he said to 
Sam. “‘How many of them are there any- 
way?” 

“This hall seats five hundred,” returned 
Sam. He eyed the governor narrowly. 

“‘Likely-looking bunch of boys,’”’ mused 
Eli, keeping his eyes on them, “but I don’t 
know ’em, Sam.”’ 

“Boys,” said Sam Bruno, holding up his 
hand, ‘‘Paragon City’s grown so big that 
this gentleman don’t know you no more 
than you know him. Boys, this gentleman 
here is the Honorable Eli Parsons. He’s the 
governor of this here state.” 

Silence! No applause except from a 
handsome young woman with eyes of fire, 
who sat upon the platform, a reporter’s 
notebook on her knee. She was Rosa Lam- 
mer, of the Daily Toiler. She held her pen- 
cil between her teeth and clapped her 
hands. Doing so, she winked at Sam. Eli 
pues see that wink—five hundred others 

id. 

Eli Parsons bowed. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’m not going to make 
you any speech.” Rosa Lammer in the 
next day’s issue of the Toiler said that this 
was the most satisfactory utterance Eli 
Parsons had ever made. But Eli wasn’t 
through. He stepped down from the plat- 
form. He held out his hand. 

“Boys,” he went on, ‘‘I want you all to 
know that I’ve always been the friend of 
labor—never more so than to-day. I just 
want to shake hands with a few of you to 
show that we’re all friends.” 

Sam Bruno nodded, wondering. Eli 
shook hands with fifteen or twenty men. 
Sam winked at them while this was going 
on. The men grinned among themselves. 

“Soft stuff!’ they whispered to each 
other. 

Eli made his way back to the platform. 

“Soft stuff!’’ he was whispering to him- 
self. He had felt of their hands. There 
wasn’t a laboring man among the crowd. 

“Sam,” said Eli, “I didn’t come in here 
to make aspeech. I just came in to talk to 
you. 

Sam Bruno’s private office was just 
behind the platform. 

“You want a conference with me?”’ he 
nodded, leading the way. 

“Wait!” returned Eli. “I want a con- 
ference with you, but I want it here upon 
this platform—now.” 

““You have the floor,’”’ said Sam. 

The governor drew from his pocket a 
few sheets of typewritten paper. 

“Bruno,” he went on, ‘‘I am informed 
that at nine o’clock to-night you intend to 
place before this meeting a resolution’”— 
he fluttered the sheets he held—‘“‘a resolu- 
tion to take over the municipal functions 
and the city government of Paragon City. 
Am [-right?” 

Sam Bruno stared at him aghast. 

“How in hell did you know that?” he 
cried. 

“T know many, many things, Sam,” said 
the governor. “I have here a carbon copy 
of that resolution: in my hand.” 

Sam Bruno rushed into his private office 
and came back. 


“Somebody,” he exclainie 
us false! Who stole that cop) 
you get that copy, Eli?” — 

Eli sadly shook his head, | 

“There are always traitors) 
traitors to a cause. That’s | 
I am informed that this resq 


She nodded her head, glaring 
the governor. 
“Right!” said Sam. “T 
will go through to-night.” 
The governor folded up 


away goes through.” 2 
‘There was a long’ silence, 
Bruno, Bruno stared at Eli. © 
“Sam,” finally said Eli, “i 
resolution—to-night or at am 


something will happen.” 


now. That program: you’y, 
” ae 4 


the nearest lamp-post. Nok 
them—they’ll hang you, San 
“T’d like to see them try’ 
Bruno. 
“T’llsee them try it,” retur 
nor steadily, ‘‘for I shall be t] 
procure a rope.” 


But the mayor was il 
California—Sam Bruno had 
that. And the acting mayory 
and a sympathizer with the 
was banking upon that. 


issued his commands. 
the acting mayor. ne 
the people. His crowd once ii 


assemble at the City Hall at 
five P. M. and to wait outside! 
the word. Meantime Parag 


Hall. Not a drop of liquor wa 
no voice was raised, no guns 
This was a new kind of reyolut 
had staged. He was worki 
inside out. 
At twelve o’clock from s 
hind the City Hall a shot 
riosity is far stronger than 4 
one man, that crowd of a tl 
surged to the plaza behind th 
ings. And there they stoppt 
Just stood and stared at an ob 
been erected in the middle of t 
object was a scaffold—a pli 
twelve feet in height, boarded 
above it a gallows reared its ¢ 
a gallows with a hempen ropé 
and fro in the night breeze. It 
sinister poisonous thing. Sear 
a dozen windows played ur 
crowd gasped, motionless. 5 
nous, disturbing! - 
dozen more windows wert 
the rear of the municipal bu 
“Let no one move!” ere 
voice in stentorian tones. N0 
There was ample reason. 
0 
* 


from Page 142) 

ed men filed out of the 
7 took up stations about the 
rifles clicked to cock. The 
but stood stock-still.. Four 
bearing a coffin painted 
rit, they climbed up to the 
id it down beside the gal- 
las a five-minute wait. -And 
ys issued from the building. 
er and he stood upon the 
eaded, clad in somber black. 
ne forth Sam Bruno! 

/; hands were bound behind 
sagged. His feet were hob- 


1el 

hr to the platform. He saw 
gibbet and the rope. He 
n mortal terror. Then he 
ly at the crowd—his own 
‘owd stared back. But no 
m in a whisper. No one 
+ foot to help Sam Bruno. 
2 on the platform, helpless 


| attendants stepped up to 
wight him sharply by the 
led him about and thrust 
der the gallows. With swift 
\thisman knotted the strong 
a Bruno’s neck. Then he 
larsons, asking a silent ques- 
head. 

jne-man job,” said Eli. 


ality he stepped forward; 
. The attendant pro- 
black cloth and started to 
Sam’s face. Then for the 
‘crowd heard Sam Bruno’s 


Bled Sam Bruno through 
pag. “Wait! I give up!” 
\i Parsons knew what that 
3 prepared for it. He beck- 
w; the man ascended to 
‘This man was a scrivener. 
rought a pad of legal cap. 
\ fountain pen. Elinodded 
ndant. That man removed 
Sam Bruno’s mouth. Sam 
it the crowd. 
sake!” he cried. . ‘‘You’re 
ike me tell it here!” 
y* waved his hand. 
jolack cap!’’ he commanded. 
ike, no!”’ yelled Sam Bruno. 
‘ive up here!’ 
e up there no one in the 
ow. For fifteen: minutes, 
a coterie of witnesses, Sam 
ed . questions, _wrangled, 
‘Ay whined. But in the end 
ith. ‘Three times it became 
adjust the black cap over 
‘: times Eli Parsons grasped 
‘ee times Sam Bruno caved 
‘fear. The scrivener took 
d to say—took it word for 
vey read it to Sam Bruno. 
'Sam Bruno’s hands. In 
‘ling Sam Bruno signed the 


Eli Parsons,”’ he growled in 
‘oull pay for this—you’ll 


/eme pay?” asked Eli. 

led Sam. 

iC gag and cap!” cried Eli 
der was obeyed. “Now,” 
we'll hang him anyway. ‘T 
og the trap. 

in full pak of that shiver- 
‘ang the trap. Sam Bruno’s 
izgling body plunged down 
at. That was all—almost. 
pe remained in view. A 
‘or two—the rope was still. 
‘minutes! Then from some 
underneath inclosure of the 
ad of men stepped. forth. 
rT bore Sam Bruno’s coffin— 


to disperse. It didn’t suc- 
tself surrounded by a crowd 

sand men—confronted by 
‘tened with cocked revolvers. 
wn suddenly had become a 
ome man of that multitude 
ape. Twenty minutes later, 
ight, he dashed into the 

Toiler, poured his tale 
sa Lammer—Rosa Lam- 
‘the presses waiting for 


Histened to this man. She 
phone. She confirmed his 
the Daily Toiler in a fit of 
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frenzy published an edition of half a million 
copies—free copies; scattered them broad- 
cast about the city; flung them to the four 
winds; mailed anathema and vituperation 
to the corners of the earth. Rosa Lammer 
did more. She wired to Washington. She 
cabled to France. She appealed to high 
heaven. A living incarnation of lawless- 
ness, Rosa Lammer appealed to settled law 
and order, invoked the Constitution of the 
country, protested to all humanity against 
this outrage. 

But she couldn’t undo the thing that 
had been done. She couldn’t alter the 
fact—Sam Bruno had been hanged by Eli 
Parsons. There was the appalling fact and 
the appalling fact appalled the people. In 
a state in which capital punishment had 
been abolished, Sam Bruno had been done 
to death without due process of law. Rosa 
Lammer demanded of organized society 
that Eli Parsons forthwith be boiled in oil. 

And yet—save for this outburst of the 
Daily Toiler—there was still silence in the 
city until early afternoon. The general 
strike had left the presses of the other 
papers helpless. But not forlong. At two 
o’clock on the day following the outrage a 
million extras made their appearance upon 
the streets. The dailies had broken a long 
three-day silence. And they were breaking 
it with thunder—thunder that rattled all 
round the world. 

Curious thunder, this. Before. these 
extras the populace fell back in wonder. 
There was not one word about Sam Bruno’s 
hanging; not one word about the outrage 
that had been committed on the night 
before. But there were words—Sam 
Bruno’s words, nothing else—just Sam 
Bruno’s words. No editorial comment, no 
introduction. Just a jocular headline, a 
cheap witticism: “Sam Bruno Spills the 
Beans.” 

The headline was expressive. Sam had 
spilled the beans. He had told the whole 
story. He was no representative of labor. 
The five hundred mercenaries who had 
packed his meetings were no representa- 
tives of labor. Unknown to labor, unknown 
even to his close fanatical followers, un- 
known to Rosa Lammer, Sam Bruno had 
been all along a cold-blooded mercenary in 
himself. He was a paid contractor—that 
was all. Russian leaders, themselves mer- 
cenaries, had paid him fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Not for his followers, not for the 
cause. Fifty thousand dollars for himself 
alone. 

Fifty thousand dollars! He had lived in 
luxury, he was living in luxury; he was 
spending his money upon a woman. Not 
Rosa Lammer—he was lavishing his coin 
upon a courtesan. He had received this 
fifty thousand dollars—he had collected 
thirty thousand more from fanatical fol- 
lowers in the Puget Sound district. He had 
spent it, was spending it, upon himself. 
His honest followers had gone without 
food to eat, without clothes to wear. He 
had done it all for money. With the fear 
of the gallows strong upon him, Sam Bruno 
had confessed it. Once a trusted labor 
leader, he had betrayed labor’s confidence 
for eighty thousand pieces of silver. He 
was. a traitor. He was a Judas. 

The strike came to an inconsequential 
end that afternoon. It was all over—al- 
most, but not quite. The next day they 
haled Sam Bruno before two different tri- 
bunals to answer to two several indict- 
ments. Sam appeared in person! He was 
still alive! He hadn’t been hanged—not by 
Eli Parsons or by anybody else. It is true a 
rope had been tied about his neck; true 
that a trap had been sprung; true also that 
he had dropped through a square hole in 
the platform—into the arms of half a 
dozen waiting men below. But that was 
all. His constitutional rights had not been 
invaded. No laws had been violated. 
Decency and law and order had not been 
violated. 

But decency and law and order had been 
rocked—were rocking still. The whole 
world rocked—with laughter. It laughed 
with Eli Parsons. Eli had done something 
no one else had even thought of doing. He 
had played a dramatic trick upon the Reds. 
He had written farce comedy round them. 
He had made them his butt—the laughing 
stock of all creation. With raucous merri- 
ment he had hooted the Bolsheviki out of 
court. They had become ridiculous for- 
evermore. He had outraged them with a 
joke. 


A few days after the deluge Eli escorted 
his daughter, Molly Pitcher—winsome. as 
ever but still quite unattached—to Dave 
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NLY by using the Rees Jack can 
() you appreciate the convenience 
afforded in placing it under the 
axle without getting down in the dirt, 
and the rapidity with which a few easy 


turns of the handle raises the heaviest 
car. 


The Only Jack With 
Double Worm Gear Drive 


Study the double worm gear 
as applied in the Rees Jack. 
Both the power and efficien- 
cy of the single worm gear 
mechanism are greatly in- 
creased because here end 
thrust and side strain are 
entirely eliminated. Note 
that both the worm and lift- 
ing ram are virtually float- 
ing. Small effort at the 
handle is transformed into 
great lifting power under 
the_load. 


The fact that the Rees Jack makes tire 
changing possible without soiling of 
clothes is a feature especially enjoyed 
by women motorists, and the assurance 
that the Rees can be depended upon 
in any emergency adds materially to the 
enjoyment of any trip. 


Simply turning the handle of the Rees 
Jack raises or lowers the load with 
steady, hydraulic-like power. It cannot 
drop the load, holds it automatically 
at any height. The great power of the 
Reesis due toitscorrect mechanical prin- 
ciple, the Double Worm Gear, adapted 
here for the first time in any jack. 


Rees Jack No. 1, for passenger auto- 
mobiles, has a lifling capacity of 4000 
lbs. With its folding handle it goes 
readily into any tool box. Price $9.00. 
Price west of the Rockies $9.50, 


Iron City Products Co. 


Department 15 


7501 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers also of 


Railway and Industrial Uses. 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the 
Rees Jack send check, draft or money 
order for $9.00 direct tous. The Jack 
will be sent you prepaid by Parcel Post. 


Rees Double Worm GearJacks forTruck, 
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BATTERY 
Properly 
Charged? 


Rice cannot properly care for your battery—and prolong its life— 
unless you know at all times the correct rate in amperes at which it 
is charging or discharging. 


The Weston is the dependable Ammeter that tells you exactly how many 
amperes of electrical current your ignition requires—your horn—your lights. 


It shows whether’ your generator is working and helps you to determine 
what the rate of input should be from your generator to keep the battery 
charged to maximum efficiency so that it may stand the tremendous over- 
load placed upon it in starting. 


Without a Weston Ammeter you cannot keep reliably informed concer- 
ing your electrical functioning. Your guarantee of Weston dependability 
and service is in “Weston” leadership for 30 years in the manufacture 
of electrical indicating instruments for every requirement. 


Any Accessory Dealer, Garage or Battery Service 
Station can supply you with a Weston Ammeter. 
Illustrated leaflet showing the different types and 
finishes sent on request. In writing give model 
of your car. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


To Garages, RepairMen 


and Service Stations 


**Shorts’’, ‘‘grounds’’ and 
other troubles in an electrical 
system can be reliably and 
quickly detected only with ac- 
curate, thoroughly dependable 
testing apparatus. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY . If you are not equipped with 
Branch Offices Weston electrical testing in- 
New York Minneapolis Boston struments for this special pur- 
Detroit RGchmond Se banks pose—in justice to the car 
Chicago Gacnnal Denver owners you serve—you should ‘ 
Philadelphia Cleveland Serule be. Write for full information 
Pittsburg New Orleans Miami on Weston No. 280 Garage 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto Testing Instrument and No. 
Buffalo Winnipeg Warcnarer 441 ‘‘Fault Finder’’— today. 
London 
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Loring’s office in the State House. Dave 
Loring was attorney-general. For nearly 
ten years he had been Eli’s private counsel. 

“Dave,” he said, drawing a document 


| from his pocket, “for the time being, what 


T am about to show you constitutes a con- 
fidential communication. You can’t talk 
about it yet—and Molly won’t.” 

Loring glanced at the document curiously 
at first and then with deeper interest. Fi- 
nally he stared at Eli Parsons. 

“Great guns, man!” he cried. “This 
thing is radical—it’s drastic!” 

Eli smiled. 

“‘Hasn’t every important piece of legis- 
lation in the last two years been radical and 
drastic? Tell.me that!” 

“But. this: is | startling!” 
attorney-general. 

“Startling or not,” responded Eli, ‘what 
IT want to knowis this: Whipped into shape 
will that measure stand assault?” 

Loring went through it with a fine-tooth 
comb. Finally: he nodded. % 

“T can draw.a bill along these lines that 
will stand assault,” he said.’ “‘But what of 
that? You can’t get any legislature to put 
it through.” + 3 3 

Eli laughed. * 

“Man,” he said, ‘I’m just.as clever 
packing legislative halls as Sam Bruno-was 
in packing labor meetings. Molly will have 
her women all in line. My crowd will back 
me up. This thing goes in as one of ‘the 
governor’s bills.’ fey 

‘A party measure,’’ said Loring doubt- 

fully. 
“It’s not a party measure,” .returned 
“But for fear they'll think it is Tl 
have Ostrom introduce it. ° He’s a Demo- 
crate 

“‘Gad, you’re clever, Eli!”” smiled: Dave 
Loring. MF opp | 

“T leave this bill in your hands,:in 
Molly’s and in Ostrom’s,” nodded. Eli. 
“When I get back I want to take in handa 

en.’ : . BS eg 
And then Eli Parsons degenerated from a 
man of action into:.a-man of nothing but 
mere speech. He swept the countryside 
with talk. His political: manager and all 
his friends watched his progress with:grow- 
ing apprehension. For this apprehension 
there were good grounds. Eli had selected 
for his speeches a comprehensive subject— 
the high cost’ of living: Not a word .of 
Bolshevism, not’a word of capital and 
labor, wets and drys, not a syllable about 


cried the 


the League of Nations. And yet he drew. 


the crowds. 

The high cost of living is ever a live and 
lively subject. Even Simon De Graw had 
to admit that it might buffalo the mass. 
The difficulty lay in the fact that Eli fooled 
his people. He got a crowd together, so it 
seemed, under false pretenses. Once he had 
his crowd, he announced his only text— 
“Choose Partners.’”’ From his introduction 
to his final peroration he taught one lesson 
only: Marriage! He proved to his auditors 
beyond a reasonable doubt that matri- 
mony, particularly at an early age, was the 
panacea for all ills, the solution of every 
social problem, the eradicator of irregular- 
ity and vice, the stabilizer of all civilized 
humanity. His was a voice crying in the 
wilderness: 

“Go ye, choose your partner. Now is 
the accepted time; now is the day of your 
salvation.” 

Eli was an orator of parts. He painted 
marriage in the most glowing terms as the 
great adventure of all the romantic adven- 
tures of the universe. His audienceslistened 
to him spellbound. He worked upon 
them, hypnotized them, made their eyes 
glow and their hearts beat quick and fast. 
And when his crowds scrambled forth into 
the night, married people clung together, 
satisfied that they had done their part; 
young men made up their minds to choose a 
partner; girls snuggled to their escorts, 
‘pleading to be wooed and won. This was 
while the spell was still upon them. But in 
the cold gray dawn of the morning after a 
different aspect presented itself. It re- 


| mained for a cynical New York reporter to 


prick Eli’s bubble. 

“Mister Governor,” he suggested with a 
satirical smile, ‘‘you have started out to 
reduce the cost of living. You end up by 
recommending matrimony. Don’t you 
know that it is the cost of living that pre- 
vents young men from marrying—that 
leaves our girls without the homes that 
belong to them of right? Governor, how 
do you reconcile the matter? What is the 
answer?” 

Eli Parsons stared blandly at the re- 
porter and uttered his now-historic idiocy. 


“My dear young man,” } 
fear, for love will find the w) 


issues waiting to be disctise 
dred and one vital political § 
solved! And not a word ak} 


smiled behind his back. Hy, 
that he had read the comie pis 
on talking. Love will find , 
kept his halls filled to the d 
ous crowds that came to seof) 
to applaud Eli in the end, ° (j 
was a new note present in 5 
There was a blackjack up 
was invisible, but the croys 
how it was there. And h 
held a note of warning, sinist) 
“Repent while there’ is’y| 
other words: ‘‘Keep your e| 
watch your step! Somethi 
happen!” = 


crestfallen city. He ch 
fallen: down. There was nij 


be busy. He became once 1) 
action. The day after his ret} 
to Molly. oy f 

“Molly,” he said, ‘‘I wan 
with me downtown to-day, 
watch me humiliate a man,’ 


of his general manager. His} 
ger was Cowper. Cowper} 
sitting at his desk.’ He plat 


Cowper, turning pale. » 
“Not only am: Imot going 
returned Eli, “‘but I’m goi 
that you don’t ie uae 
per! If you make: the first 
resigning, if you: attempt. to 
or the confines of this’ sta 
injunction, do you’ hear? 
stick for seven years.”” 
“T want to stick for se 
Cowper. ic PGT 
““Cowper,”’ “went. on. Eli 
made your acquaintance so! 
ago. I’ve never forgotten t 
that you made upon me or t 
that I made upon you. You 
are now, a single man withou 
You had nothing to think ol 
and yourself. You could affo) 
part—to be well clad, well gre 
physically fit and to stay 
could get more money becaus 
of nothing but your job andyo 
you. Talk about the high cos 
never touches you.” 
“‘Doesn’t, eh?” smiled Co 
twenty-three dollars for the 
wearing now.” ei 
“Tt doesn’t touch a ma 
sisted Eli, ‘‘it surprises 
But it doesn’t put its ir 
neck and keep your fa 
dust. Cowper, when I m 
nine people to support. Ly 
To support 


five times your salary. 
it—I couldn’t get as much 
getting. And I couldn’t dres 
couldn’t earn enough to keep 
a fiddle, to have first-class eli 
wrinkles out of my forehead. 
cares upon your shoulders, hi 
vantage. All-the disadvant 
And yet my value to my ¢ 
business, to society, was 
than you were yourself. 
wife and I brought into 
intelligent new citizens 
been none before—beca’ 
and business said to m 
suffer—you must give 
Cowper. Stand aside an 
pass.” 

“‘Gewgaws!’’ cried Cow 

“‘T defend the term,” 
the gewgaws had me bea 
buffaloed. As time g 
grows worse. To you— 
high cost of living is but a 
stone about the man of fe 
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led from Page 148) 

d and shrugged’ “his apr 
n0t,”’ he answered, ‘ 

¥ It’s just—life. 


Jlackjack from his. Yeast f 


udgeon firmly. He*too] a 
t from his pocket. Ee tc ik 


e returned, “this can Je 
When I sign this House 3ill 
yecome a law.” He signed 
aw. He tossed it carel,ssly 
yer. 

_done about it,’’ wer on 
uct does.it, Cowper. Chat 
et benefit upon a certain 
to that act this stat+, will 
is, residents of this.s ate, 
ndent children, a. ‘juberal 
e in quarter year.y pay- 
1 for the support and main- 
dependent child. Get it— 
iberal bounty for the sup- 
enance of each dependent 


dat him. “Do I under- 
jed, leafing over the act, 
will pay the cash?” 

turned Eli; ‘‘the state will 
ried Cowper, “‘is the state 
2” 

li made a rapid calculation 
paper. He smiled sardoni- 
of his triumph was at hand. 
said, “will get the money 

” 


13,” repeated Cowper. It 
_ He didn’t like it. 


s,”’ grinned Eli, “in your 
ried Cowper. 
went on Eli. “‘You are in 


le man without dependent 
th an income of consider- 
ur case the result is some- 
but unquestionably quite 
princely salary I pay you 
1 for the next seven years, 
hestate will confiscate two- 
ax you two-thirds of your 
ve you one-third to live 


| some more. He drew a 
ll never pay that tax,’’ he 


d Eli, “you will go to jail.” 
m Cowper firmly, “‘I shall 
And I shall decline to pay 


a 


i , 
ie 


‘is this: 
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“Good,” laughed Eli; ‘‘you will make a 
vest case of the matter. You will refuse to 
pay the tax—they will arrest you—you 
will employ counsel. Then what? Your 
counsel will argue the matter out before 
three state courts in succession—each one 
of them composed of married men. Courts 
composed of married men—courts that 
consistently for the two war years just past 
have complacently sustained the most radi- 
cal pieces of legislation that ever came 
down the pike. 

“You haven’t gota chance. You’re licked 
before you start.” 

“T shall not take all that trouble—let 
George do it,” said Cowper, making believe 
to suppress ayawn. ‘‘ What I want to know 

When does this act go into actual 
effect ?”’ 


“On the fourth of next July,” said Eli. 

““Good,”’ smiled Cowper; ‘‘that lets me 
out. I am to be married on the first day of 
the coming June. So there.” 

Eli glared at him. ‘‘You’ll get married— 
to evade this tax?’’ he cried. 

“No,” chortled Cowper, ‘‘not to evade 
the tax—not that. Just to get the bounty, 
Mr. Parsons.” He leaped to his feet, caught 
Molly in his arms and drew her to her 
father. ‘‘Look here, Governor,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘this is a matter between Molly Pitcher 
Parsons and myself. All my life I’ve been 
looking for a girl like Molly, and I never 
found her until I came out here to live. 
Molly and I have had an understanding 
for—well, months.” 

Eli sank back helpless in his swivel chair. 
“‘Gosh hang it all,” he cried, “everything 
I’ve done for the past ten years I’ve done 
to even up with you. Now, all my efforts 
go for naught. Gosh ding the ding-ding 
thing.” 

Two days later Simon De Graw came 
creeping into the sanctum of the governor. 
He found Eli quite alone, but swamped 
with telegrams—and a cablegram or two. 


\Eli beckoned to the old war horse and 


handed him two wires. 

“Simon,” exclaimed Eli, ‘‘one of ’em is 
from the governor of the state of New 
York—the other is from the Internal Rev- 
enue Department at Washington, D. C. 
And both of ’em want copies of my act.” 

“li,” cried Simon De Graw in tones of 
deep humility, “if so be you make up your 
mind to run for President, let me hold your 
hat and black your shoes and run your 
errands for you. Gol darn it, I thought I 
was past master in the art of grand-stand 
plays, but ’longside of you, Eli, I’m nothing 
but a doddering old maid.’ 
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“Smoother 


OU have pictured—every man has—the happy shave; 
the just right heft of the razor, the painless purr of the 
blade, the quick job, the silken skin. 


That’s the shave you have always wanted. That’s a 


Smoother Face. A Smoother Face is a business asset; a 
social necessity; the daily habit of the fastidious; the mark 
of the Gem user. 


Millions of Gem users on six continents know this shav- 


ing truth— 
‘The Blade is the Razor”’ 


Gem Damaskeene Blades—keen.as Damascus steel—have 
a durable delicacy of edge that actually gives a silken skin, 
a happy shave. 

Specially tempered, hardened and ground, they are then 
patent-processed, tested and double-inspected. Only our 39 
years of experience and “‘know how” could produce such 
blades! 

The Gem frame—so simple to the eye and yet so vital to 
your shave—holds the blade against your face at the Uni- 
versal Angle. No adjustment is necessary. 


MASKEEN 
aor E 


Learn to know the Gem. Learn the comfort, the pride, 
the content of a Smoother Face. Fit a Gem Damaskeene 
Blade into a Gem frame and get the full service you can ask 
from any razor. 


Every man should read the new folder 
‘‘Smoother Faces and How To Get 
One.’’ Shall we send you a copy? 


The Standard Gem Set in- 
cludes frame and handle, 
$ 00 stropping de- 
mea= ViCe and seven 
|= Damaskeene 
Blades in 
compact,velvet-linedcase. 
GEM SAFETY RAZOR CORP., New York 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 
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"The Matron 


ORN of a realized duty; bred of 
a national need; fashioned for burdens, 
not beauty; sinewed for service, not 


speed—leaping from specifications to Fame: 


with its factoried acres, the Diamond T, 
freight-car of nations, delivers the dream 
of its makers! 


‘When Uncle Sam called his de- 
fenders from mountains and prairies and 
seas, among the war’s winners and enders 
were numbered his staunch Diamond T’s; 
and still, with true battlefield vigor, they 
shoulder the burdens of Trade, outdis- 
tancing every “‘renigger,’’ repeating the 
records they’ve made! 


From ’Frisco to Mighty Man- 
hattan, from Dawson clear down to 
Mobile, be it granite or cotton or satin, po- 
tatoes or bonbons or steel, it never asks odds 
of the highway nor seeks the concern of the 
driver, but rolls over mountain and by- 
way one hundred percent an ‘‘arriver’’! 


So, pledged to a new world’s assist- 
ance, and built to a proven ideal; each dow- 
ered with strength for the distance and ease 
for the man at the wheel—producers of 
friendship, not quarrels, and following no 
lead but their own—these Diamond T’s win 
all their laurels on service, and service alone! 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR Co. 
4519 West 26th Street Chicago, Ill. 


Eight Models—1 to 5 Tons 
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] | “What I want to know is where my 
| teacher has gone to—Miss Sybil?’”’* a sy 


“T saw her go out into the garden some 
time ago,’’ said the doctor. “‘By gad! Bu 


I’m sorry about this afternoon!” eal 

' The soldier pulled at his cigar.“ - ea sy 
-“T am not-well versed in the family his- — 

| tory,” he murmured; “and the connection 


is a trifle obscure.” 

“That damned dog!” answered the 
doctor. “Those two are heels over head in 
love with one another.” 

“And you think 2 


“My dear fellow,’ said the doctor, 


“Sybil is one of the dearest girls in the 
country. I brought her into the world. In 


‘many ways she is like my own daughter. 


But—she is a girl. And if I know anything 
about the sex she’d find it easier to forgive 
him if he’d stolen.” 

A peal of laughter from the quartet op- 
posite made both men look up. Seymour 
was nodding his head’ resignedly and 
Madge Saunderson was clapping her hands 
together with glee. ; ; 

“Don’t forget,” her voice came clearly 


| across the room. ‘‘ We'll pretend it’s a bet.”’ 


It was at that moment that Sybil ap- 


' peared in the window and the soldier let 


his eyes dwell on the girl approvingly. 

“What a thoroughbred!” he said at 
length, turning to the doctor. “I’m not 
certain it isn’t better—as it is.”’ 

“Damn it, man!” said the doctor ir- 
ritably. ‘‘The boy is a thoroughbred too. 
What did you say yourself after dinner 
about the results having to justify the sac- 
rifice?”’ 

But the soldier only grunted noncom- 
mittally. - It would doubtless be an excel- 
lent thing if theory and practice never 
clashed. 


Sybil came slowly into the room, and! 


Madge Saunderson rose with a meaning 
glance at Captain Seymour. 

“‘Syb,”’ she cried, ‘‘we’ve got the finest 
bet on you’ve ever thought of! I’ve 
wagered Captain Seymour five hundred of 
his most special cigarettes that he doesn’t 
climb up Mill Down chimney in the moon- 
light, and he’s bet me six pairs of gloves 
that he does.” 

For a moment a silence settled on the 
room that was broken by Lady Vera. 

“But are you quite sure it’s safe, my 
dear?”’. she remarked, searching for a 
dropped stitch. “It might fall down or 
something.” 

Miss Saunderson laughed merrily. 

“Why, Aunt Vera,” she cried, ‘‘ there are 
men working on it every day! It’s quite 
safe—only I bet he’ll have cold feet and not 
get to the top—V. C. and all.”” She flashed 
a smile at the flying man. ‘And it’s a rip- 
ping evening for a walk.” 

The doctor turned to his companion. 

“T wonder what that young woman’s 
game is?’’ he remarked thoughtfully. 

“T don’t know,’’ answered the soldier. 
“T suppose you’ve got a good head for 
heights, Seymour?” he called out. 

“Pretty fair, sir,” replied the airman 
with a grin. “I don’t mind twenty thou- 
sand feet, so I don’t think Mill Down 
chimney should worry me much.” 

“The two things are not quite alike,’ 
said a quiet voice from the window, and 
everyone turned to see Peter Benton stand- 
ing there with his hands in his pockets. 
“T’ve got a shocking head for height 
myself, but I never noticed it when I was 


ing. 
“T think I will chance it,”” answered Sey- 
mour with a slight drawl, and having 


‘recently been supplied with Madge Saun- 


derson’s version of the dog incident his tone 
was understandable. 

“Let’s all go down and see he doesn’t 
cheat,”’ cried one of the girls, and there was 
a general exodus of the younger members 
of the party for wraps. Only Sybil, with 
troubled eyes, stood motionless, staring out 


“re “Shall we go down’ 


_ wes) rouped round the base 


’ daresay he will,” ret 
( %t’s cheap—and h 


4 
be 


‘by not?” answered t 
-top Deering telling us 
“i r y9) N 


§ 


if 4 hour later the whe 


; “0, it seemed to haye te 
till owered above them 


si). he girls were chatteri 

ing Pend Seymour, excepth; 
stoor a little apart, while thi 
wer hy engaged in deeics 
re) o>. sod of ascent. Sead 
bri-ks ere the four men, | 
wil |) 2 never-ending politica’) 
the performance of climbi tl 
while in the background, st\¢ 
self, vas Veter Benton wit 


He was unuer no delusior 
bet had been made—just a 7 
thought out bya spiteful girl| 
duct that afternoon in a ble 
the surface, at any rate, itw; 
ous to the ordinary man to ¢ 
ney than.to go into the mili 
this was being done merelfi 
a prank—while the other mj 
a dog’s life. 

With a laugh Seymour sw 
the ground and started to ch 
up swiftly without falterin’ 
while even the political dis 
and the party below starecy 
lence. In the cold white list 
looked like some gigantic 
up the brickwork, and gil 
neared the top the spectat3 
ther away from the base at 
in order to see him better. 
reached the limit of the mil 
only some temporary makei 
tinued for the few feet thaty 
from the actual top. He | 
moment, apparently reeoik 
best route, and Madge Sai 
ping her mouth in her han} 
to him: | 

“Right up, Captain Seyi 
won’t get your cigarettes!” 

And Seymour looked doy, 

It would be hard to say 


smile on his face. ‘ : 


said: ‘‘He’s lost his head!” | 
And then a deathly silenc( 
group. 
“Don’t shout!’’ said the) 
atively. ‘‘Leave it to me!”3 
and his voice, which could | 
mah in a brigade on parade 
the. night: ‘‘Captain Sey) 
Hardcastle speaking! Don! 
Look up, do you hear me? | 
once!”’ 
But the face of the airm! 
down at them, and it almor! 
they could see his wide stari| 
“Hell!’’ muttered the sol 
are we going to do?”’ 
“Let’s all shout togethe! 
actor, but the general shook! 
“No good!” he cried. “Yi 
fuse him.” 
And it was then that the! 
Peter Benton was heard. 
to Madge Saunderson, who 
other girls had been whisper! 
norant that he was close behi 
shadow: ; 
“Do I. understand you 
Saunderson, that Captain sé 
pretending?” ~ 
Everyone looked at th 
“You had no busines 
said, Mr. Benton,’ she 
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into the brilliant moonlight, while Peter, ‘‘I wasn’t talking to you 
lighting a ‘cigarette, picked up an illustrated But the doctor appearé 
paper and glanced through it. And tothe very few of either sey 
doctor, watching the scene with his shrewd for long when he becan 
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gray eyes, the only person in the room who 
mY ill at ease was the flying man him- 
self. 

“What would the world be like,’’ he re- 
marked to the soldier, “‘if woman lost her 
ted to cause man to make a fool of him- 
self?” 

“Good Lord! My dear fellow,” said the 
other. ‘It’s only an after-dinner prank. 
That boy will do it on his head.” 


this is a joke,” he said gr 
For a moment the gl 
mutinously, and then she! 
that rang a little false. — 
“Tf you wish to know 
swered defiantly. “I wante 
Mr. Benton would conside 
worth saving.” ; 
(Concluded on! 


* 
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uded from Page 150) 

| again—as the four men with 
‘ned their backs on her... 

t would be as well, then,” 
nly, “for you to tell Captain 
‘4 charming little jest has 
»d and that he can come down 


it him contemptuously. Then 
jice, she shouted to the man 


yme down, Captain Seymour! 
{ out our little joke.”’ 

man, deaf to the girl’s cry, 
ionless. 

n!’’she cried again. “Can’t 
, 

ar’s face, like a white patch, 
lown, and suddenly a girl 


oe.” remarked Peter, ‘that 
ig to be successful after all.” 
ioment, before anyone real- 
happening, he was climbing 
ward the motionless man at 


nly one remark made. during 
icent—and it came from the 


ve, young woman,”’ he said 
lge Saunderson, “‘to be pub- 
through the streets of Lon- 


silence reigned, broken only 
paused every now and then 
encouraging remark to the 


zg, Seymour! Absolutely all 
‘ou send for one of your bally 
‘save us both the trouble of 
again?” 

_remarks he climbed stead- 
last he was within a few feet 


‘from me, Seymour!’’ he or- 
gazing straight into the un- 
ig eyes above. 

3 brickwork beside you! Do 
zou! Look at the brick- 
yu!” 

‘med an eternity to those be- 
on stayed motionless. Then 
ring sigh broke from them— 
io longer looking down. 

the general who spoke, and 
scious of doing so. 

ow’re right, doctor,”’ he mut- 


ighbred right enough—he’s 


ie great doctor, whose iron 
led for him the reputation of 
1e two finest operating sur- 
e, wiped the sweat from his 
, hand that shook like a leaf. 
the descent. 

» brickwork the whole time, 
‘hold fast with your hands! 
your right foot! Give me 
i do you hear? That’s it! 


with Peter just below him, 
ne down the chimney, and 
irty feet from the bottom 
ers saw him pause and pass 
‘forehead. Then he looked 
and on his face there was a 
urprise, like a man waking 
. Then he swung himself 
| the ground, where he stood 


t 
| 


‘little episode the better. 
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“You’ve saved my life, old man,” he 
said a little breathlessly, with the wonder- 
ing look still in his eyes. ‘‘I—don’t under- 
stand quite what happened. I seemed to 


go all queer when I looked down,.”’ He 
laughed shakily. 
“Damned funny thing! Er—thanks 


most awfully. Good Lord! What’s the 
matter, old boy?”’ 

He bent over Peter, who had pitched 
forward unconscious at his feet. 


“T think,’ remarked the well-known 
soldier to no one in particular as they 
walked back, ‘‘that the less said about this 
It was a good 
deal too near a tragedy for my liking.” 

““A most instructive case,’’ murmured 
the great doctor, ‘showing first of all the 
wonderful power of self-hypnotism. I have 
heard of similar cases in those old-fashioned 
London houses, where the light in the hall 
has fascinated people leaning over the ban- 
isters two or three stories above it and 
caused them to want to throw themselves 
over.” 

“And what is your second observation?” 
murmured the rising barrister, who was al- 
ways ready to learn. 

“The influence of mind over matter,” 
returned the doctor briefly, ‘‘and the strain 
involved in the successful overcoming of 
intense fear. 

*“Young Benton has never and will never 
do a braver thing in his life than he did 
to-night.”’ 

“Ah!”? murmured the celebrated actor, 
running his hand through his hair. “What 
a situation! Magnificent! Superb! But, 
I fear, unstageable.”’ 

They entered the drawing-room to find 
the conversation being monopolized by a 
newcomer—a captain in the Coldstreams. 
It was perhaps as well—the remainder of the 
party seemed singularly undisposed to talk. 

“Climbin’ chimneys! Might be in you 
flying wallahs’ line, but not old Peter. 
D’you remember, Peter, turnin’ pea green 
that time we climbed halfway up Wipers 
Cathedral before they flattened it?” 

The guardsman laughed at the recollec- 
tion. 

“No, swimming is his stunt,’”’ he con- 
tinued to everyone at large. 

“How he ever had the nerve to go 
overboard—in the most appalling sea— 
and rescue that fellow, I dunno. It was a 
great effort—that, Peter.” 

_ But the only answer was the door clos- 
ing. 

“*A good swimmer, is he?”’ remarked the 
great doctor casually. 

“Wonderful!” answered the other. ‘‘The 
rougher it is the more he likes it. He got 
the Royal Humane Society’s Medal, you 
know, for that thing I was talking about. 
Leave boat—off Boulogne.” 

He rattled on, but no one seemed to be 
paying very much attention. In fact, the 
only other remark of interest was made by 
the rising barrister just as the door closed 
once again—this time behind Sybil. 

“That was what I remember hearing 
about in France,’’ he said calmly to the 
celebrated actor. ‘‘ You remember, I was 
mentioning it to you before dinner. I 
knew there was something.” 

“Wonderful!” murmured the actor. 
“Quite wonderful!”’ 

The rising barrister coughed deprecat- 
ingly and lit a cigarette. 
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No. CQ-329 
Price $8.50 
(Canada $12.50) 


The Coleman Quick-Lite is the great 
home light for general or emergency 
use. When gas pressure is low or 
the local light plant fails you, the 
handy Quick-Lite is a wonderful 
convenience. 


Lights with matches! The 
Coleman Quick-Lites are the only 
successful match lighting, gas 
generating lamps and Janterns 
on the market. No lighting torch 
needed—just use common match, 


The All-Purpose Home Light 


A pure white, mellow light is the natural light— easy on the eyes and ideal 
for sewing or reading and for general use about the house. The Coleman 
Quick-Lite is the greatest advance in artificial lighting as applied to a 
strictly portable lamp—one that may be carried anywhere with absolute 
safety and that eliminates all objectionable features of old style oil lamps 


&(@leman Quick-Lite 


Most Brilliant Light in the World 


Beautiful design. Made of brass, heavily nick- 
eled and highly polished! Fitted with Universal Shade 
Holder—fitting any shade you prefer. Supplied regularly 
with beautiful Opal Art Shade, as illustrated. 


Safe — Clean — Convenient ! 


Carry it anywhere. No danger even if tipped over. No 
dripping oil, no smoke, no odor, no soot, no grease nor dirt. 
No daily or weekly cleaning necessary. Gives a pure, 
white light of remarkable brilliancy—without glare or 
flicker—brighter than electricity, more light than 20 
oil lamps. 


No. LQ-327 
Price $8.00 
(Canada $12.00) 
‘3 


The Quick-Lite Lantern operates on the same 
principle as Quick-Lite Lamp. Lights with matches. 
No alcohol torch needed. 300 candle-power of most 
brilliant white light—a regular day-light maker. Equal 
to 20 oil lanterns. Storm-proof, bug-proof—burns per- 
fectly in any wind. 


15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Lamps, Lanterns and Lighting 
Plants. If yours can’t supply you, write nearest house. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 
Wichita St. Paul Toledo Dallas 
Los Angeles Chicago 
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it’s a dog-goned distressful situation for 
those who hire and fire. I’llsayso! Even 
so, Iam not assuming that all the causes for 
cavil and complaint and vain repining lie 
on one side of the fence. I never yet knew 
of a human equation wherein they all did 
lie on one side. Domestic employers are 
prone to proclaim that their domestic em- 
ployees are ungrateful for kindnesses. But 
I doubt sometimes whether all the employ- 
ers are always sufficiently grateful for serv- 
ice graciously and adequately rendered. 
One hears the charge oft repeated, wherever 
and whenever two or more housekeepers 
are assembled together, that servants these 
times are dissatisfied with living accommo- 
dations which a quarter of a century ago 
would have delighted the soul of cook or 
housemaid. All very true, but what 
modern housekeeper would herself be will- 
ing to undertake to live under the domestic 
conditions which commonly prevailed in 
the American home thirty years ago or 
even twenty? 

The present writer is no hoary-headed 
ancient, but he distinctly can recall the 
furor created in his native town by the 
installation in the home of the leading 
banker of the first stationary bathtub with 
soldered-on fixtures seen in those parts. 
Plumbing was in its infancy then; steam 
heat was regarded as a dangerous and 
purely experimental novelty; the height 
-of luxury in culinary equipment was a hand 
pump connecting with the rain-water 
cistern in the back yard. 

We didn’t know so much about germs 
as we now know, but we knew a lot about 
wiggle-tails. We had our doubts concerning 
bacilli, but tad- 
poles were an in- 
dubitable fact. The 
lady who took a 
careless drink out 
of an uncovered 
wellin the spring of 
the year and who— 
after suffering from 
strange darting 
pains all through 
the heated spell— 
was discovered in 
the autumn to be 
full of sprightly but slightly bleached 
green frogs was no half-forgotten 
myth of antiquity then. Everybody 
had heard about her sad case and 
meant to take warning thereby. If 
we didn’t exactly know her we knew 
somebody who knew somebody who 
did know her. She was the wife of a 
presiding elder in the Methodist 
Church over in Logan County— 
and excusing those frogs there’d 
never a word been said against her. 

Who among present-day home 
owners would be satisfied with the 
facilities and the conveniences—or the lack 
of the same—that characterized a period 
which already seems to us in retrospect 
dimly remote and frightfully primitive? 
Why, then, should the average servant— 
1919 model—be content with less relatively 
in the way of comforts than the master en- 
joys? I pause for an answer. 

Oh, there are two sides to the question! 
But naturally as one of that group who 
earn the money to pay the wages of house- 
hold servants I slant toward the employer’s 
angle of argument, having, I confess, more 
sympathy with the particulars of his bill 
of grievances than with those which may 
be advanced from the service wing. 


The Maids of Yesteryear 


Assuming that you too belong to the class 
that hire and fire and wearily hire again 
only so often to fire again or, worse still, to 
lose all too untimely soon those infrequent 
Pearls and Hannahs of great price whom 
you craved not to lose but to keep for aye— 
assuming, I repeat, that you belong to this 
group rather than to the vast mass of those 
who are hired and fired or quit of their own 
accord, I ask you to send your mind rear- 
ward along a lengthening vista of memory 
lined by the remembered shapes of sundry 
domestic servitors who entered your life 
for a fleeting space only to vanish out of it 
again under circumstances deplorable or 
mayhap tragic. 

You recall, don’t you, the dull-finished 
South Carolina damsel bringing such unim- 
peachable references and such a beautiful 
set of teeth, who came in response to your 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


advertisement in the daily press for a neat 
colored girl to do plain cooking and general 
housework, and who, after gladdening 
your meal hours for two short weeks with 
hot biscuit and perfect flapjack, aeciden- 
tally overheard some critical remark let fall 
by you in a moment of petulance and took 
offense and some of the table silver and 
departed under the cover of the darkness— 
a darkness seemingly contrived by Nature 
to match her prevalent complexion? 

And the marvelous German mddchen—so 
neat, so green, so newly landed, so anxious 
to please—surely you remember Frieda, 
with her passion for cleanliness and for 
cooking red cabbage with a kind of sweetish- 
sour effect of sauce? She would have incor- 
porated boiled red cabbage into a funeral 
design had she been let to have a hand in 
fashioning it. Let’s see, now, how did you 
lose Frieda and why? No matter, it is suffi- 
cient that you lost her. Nor shall you see 
her like again, because there are no German 
girls in this country any more. ,Indeed 
there are no Germans of any sex, excluding 
those recently or presently interned. Ger- 
man may be spoken occasionally in such 
cities, say, as St. Louis, which has proba- 
bly the largest Swiss colony in the United 
States, and in Milwaukee, where so many of 
our Alsatian immigrants reside; but as for 
out-and-out Germans, they practically 
have disappeared. 

And surely you preserve mental pictures 
of the Swedish girl fourteen hands high 
with a roan mane and a blaze face and 
Percheron feet, who broke china merely by 
going near it; and of the Irish colleen with 


the laughing blue eyes and the beautiful - 


soft voice, who when 
she lost her temper— 
as she regularly did 
twice a week—would 
have taken on Jess 
Willard the best day 
Jess ever saw; and 
the Norwegian girl 
who gurgled and the Finnish girl who burbled 
and the Hungarian girl who cooed and the 
cockney girl who whined and the West 
Indian girl, part British subject and part 
hyena, who swore—you must remember 
the long procession as each comes and goes 
upon recollection’s cinema screen. Come 
and go—that was what they did. At least 
that was what they did for us, and I am 
assuming that in the main your experience, 
reader, has been what ours has been. You 
recall the difficulties you had with some 
of them and the difficulties some of them 
had with you—you must. The marks are 
seared upon your memory as with a brand- 
Ing iron. And likewise you are aware of the 
heart-breaking complications, the sudden 


vacancies, the violent partings, still occur- 
ring in your kitchen, your laundry, your up- 
stairs and your downstairs, causing you to 
break one of the most important command- 
ments of all by coveting your neighbor’s 
maidservant and his manservant, until 
perchance their peregrinations through the 
neighborhood bring the pair into the fold of 
your domestic staff, after which you wonder 
what sort of a housekeeper your neighbor’s 
wife must be, not only to put up with such 
incompetent impudent trash but actually 
to go round bragging about what incom- 
parable treasures they were. 

Very well then; now multiply by four 
the complications which have caused you 
such vexation and the product may faintly 
approximate the troubles in store for you 
when the whole housekeeping system of the 
nation has been entirely remodeled and 
made over. For whether you favor it or 
whether you do not makes no difference in 
the result. From where I sit, the eight-hour 
schedule appears to be definitely on its 
way here. Organized labor leans toward it. 
Cer tain 
prominent 
suffrage 
leaders in /“ 
certain of the 
states which oy 
already have ee, 
granted ; 
women the 
vote are for 


it. The most 
er 


~ [UNFAIR House! 


Both Ends of a Perfect Eights«Hour Day 


vociferous agitators in certain so-called 
reform elements are for it and seek to 
see it enacted into law. 

Speaking of this last-named group— 
and in speaking I do not wish to appear 
spiteful or peevish, and after all it may 
be merely a coincidence anyway—did it 
ever strike you as significant that among 

the most rampant advocates of an eight-hour 
law for the household staff we happen to find 
divers lady reformers who are so circum- 
stanced that they themselves are not called 
upon personally or even vicariously to wres- 
tle with the domestic problems which con- 
front the average housekeeper most of the 
time? Far beit from me to stand in the way 
of progress and further be it from me to op- 
pose the common uplift and furthest of 
all be it from me to intimate that reform— 
any old reform whatsoever, just so it is a re- 
form—is not the very best thing in the world 
for the world; but nevertheless and to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I must confess 
there have been times when the thought 
came to. me that the typical professional 
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before committing yourselves to the irreyv- 
ocable step. I was hearing the other day 
of a woman who already had given it con- 
sideration. : 

This woman is a woman of means. She 
owns an extensive estate on Long Island 
and she keeps a considerable number of 
servants; about twelve or thirteen in all, I 
think. To her ear came from below stairs 
the echoes of ominous mutterings. She 
judged that something in the nature of an 
ultimatum was being brewed down in the 
service wing. So, in the language of the 
purists, she beat ’em to it. 

She summoned to her presence the en- 
tire lot and when they all had assembled 
she took the floor. 

“From what I hear,” she began, “‘you 
have been talking it over and you are now 
practically one in your desire to work for 
me under an eight-hour scale. Now, I en- 
deavor to have an open mind in these 
things. I have tried always to treat you 
with fairness and consideration and I ex- 
pect to go on doing so, but I aim to treat 
myself with fairness and‘ consideration also. 
Personally I am prepared to go on under 
the present system or to try the new 
wrinkle. I leave the final say-so in the 
matter to you.”’ 


’ 


A Fair Proposal 


“Hold on, please! Don’t start applaud- 
ing yet! Before you do reach a conclusion, 
there are certain details to be arranged. 
As I understand it, you would prefer to 
work for me eight hours a day, no more and 
no less. But since you expect to work for 
only eight hours a day, I shall have to hire 
more servants to take your places after 
your working day has ended, since my 
establishment naturally cannot go on an 
eight-hour schedule. Yet I take it that you 
would look with disfavor upon any sugges- 
tion that your wages should be reduced 
along with your hours. Yes, I can see by 
your faces that you would. 

‘Very well then, eight hours it is. But 
you must provide boarding accommoda- 
tions for yourselves in the village. And 
when you come to work in the morning at 
eight o’clock you must have had your 
breakfast beforehand and you must bring 
your luncheon with you, and when you quit 
at four o’clock you must go elsewhere for 
your evening meal. 

“Wait a minute! I am not yet through. 
Under the new plan [I shall not provide 
transportation facilities to get you here in 
the mornings or to take you back to your 
lodgings or to your homes, as the case may 
be, in the afternoons. It will not be my 
concern how or when or whether you get to 
and from church on Sundays or how you 
get to and from places of amusement in the 
evenings. That will be your lookout. 

“Occasionally, as you know, I call in a 
plumber to do some repair work. Now the 
plumber belongs to a union and he works 
on an eight-hour schedule just as you wish 
to do. As a self-respecting self-supporting 
plumber, my plumber does not expect me 
to send a car to his house for him in the 
morning or to send him back home again 
in a car.after his day’s work is finished. He 
does not look to me to provide him with 
food while he is on my premises at work, 
or with a bedroom and bath during his off 
time. He does not ask me to get him to 
church or to the movies. If on Saturday 
he works only half a day he expects pay for 
only half a day. 

“If while working for me he chooses to 
take a day off or if he falls sick he does 
not look to me to pay him for the time he 
is absent. Now, if you are going on an 
eight-hour system your status with regard 
to these things becomes exactly what the 
status of the plumber is. 

‘Kindly think these propositions over 
and let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. That, I think, will be about 
all. Good day.” 

Wearing upon their several countenances 
a startled—not to say dazed—look, the 
servants went away and took counsel 
among themselves. And the upshot of it 
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was that by a unanimous vote they decided 


to worry along a while on the old plan | 


rather than to take on the new. In fact, 


I believe the motion was carried by accla- 
mation. 


But think of the time when the final | 


choice is not left either to employer or to 
employee or to both of them working to- 
gether! Think of the day when the option 
of doing the one thing or the other or a 
compromise of the two things is taken out 
of the hands of individual members of 
society and put into the hands of the law 
and the labor unions; the day when a 
walking delegate will drive up in his car— 
most walking delegates ride, as you may 
have noticed—and call out your force be- 
cause you undertook to fire the cook with- 
out getting the sanction of the union; the 
day when the patrol wagon will stop at 
your house and the policeman will come in 
and put handcuffs on your wife and take 
her away to donjon cell to stand trial for 
having worked a hapless white slave of a 
maid eight minutes past the legal quitting 
time on the flimsy pretext that she, the 
offending wife, was going to a party and 
needed her to have a frock hooked up the 
back! 

_ Make no mistake about it, brethren and 
sistern, the impending issue strikes home to 
every one of us. If you regard the domestic- 
servant problem as a serious thing now, 
what will you have to say about it in the 
years to come? [I have a feeling that what 
you will have to say about it can never be 
published in a magazine having a large 
circulation in the home. But we shall all 
be in the same boat, if that is any consola- 
tion to you. 

No, I take that back. I think of one 
certain exception to the general rule and 
the common fate. The other day I ran 
across a person who never has had any 
trouble in getting servants or any trouble 
in keeping them. This person is a man. 
What is even more wonderful, he does not 
anticipate that he will have any trouble on 
these score, should the eight-hour plan be 
adopted in New York State, where we both 
of us live. 


A Strange Tale, But True 


I met this remarkable man aboard a 
train on the way into the city. The car was 
crowded and we occupied the same seat 
and we entered into conversation on this 
topic and that. The talk worked round to 
the topic of servants. Something was said 
by me about the difficulty of inducing serv- 
ants to take places in the country and of 
the greater difficulty of inducing them to 
stay in the country after they had taken 
the places. 

He smiled in a superior, annoying sort of 
way and then told me about his own ex- 
periences in this regard. 

He never—so he said—had the slightest 
inconvenience in getting or in keeping 
household servants. True, he used only 
men for domestic work, but always he 
found plenty of men available. And they 
always stayed with him, too, until he him- 
self discharged them. He went on to say 
that he lived in rather a sizable house, yet 
he never heard any complaint regarding 
the number and the sizes of the rooms that 
had to be cared for. His force never had 
Thursday afternoons out or Sundays off; 
they wouldn’t dream of asking for them 
either. 

And there was never any objection when 
he had unexpected guests in for a meal or 
overnight or even for a week-end. 

He continued: 

‘Every hour of the twenty-four the help 
in my place are where I can put my hands 
on them. Some of them have been with 
me for years. I expect that some of them 
will be with me for years and years to come. 
That eight-hour foolishness won’t worry 
me, even if it goes through. I have my 
worries, but not about servants.” 

I could hardly believe my ears. And 
yet about this stranger there was an air of 
truth and sincerity. 

I said to him: ‘‘Are you by any chance 
a hypnotist by pro- 
fession?”’ 

“No,” he said, 
“T’m a warden. I’m 
the warden of the 
state’s prison up the 
road, just above 
where you got on.” 

But alas and 
alackaday—we can- 
not all of us be war- 
dens! 
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Take the Drudgery : 


| from Housework 


Soft water, hot or cold— 
always ready at the turn of a 
faucet— 

Plenty of well water for 


sprinkling or fire protection— 

These are the luxuries that 
V. & K. Water Supply Systems jf 
provide at an average cost of 30 §& 
cents per month. 

Vaile-Kimes Systems are quict, 
easy running, economical and re- 
quire no attention except a little 
oil once or twice a ycar. 

Write for a copy of ‘“‘The Mod- 
ern Way,’’ our water supply book 
that tells about systems for homes 
and farms, operated with electric 
motor or gasoline engine. 

Ask your plumber or jobber in 
plumbing supplies about V. & K. 
Systems. 


The Vaile-Kimes Co. 
Dept. A-2 Dayton, Ohio 


1919 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalows” 
containing plans and photos, interior and exterior 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bungalows. 
‘Modern Homes"’; 50 larger residences of distinc- 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved practical; 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $1; 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
in America. 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Department 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Study at 
Home 


Becomea lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
| than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide” and ‘‘ Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 871-LA, Chicago 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
If you are earning less than $50.00 a week 
B try selling our new Accident and Sick- 
M ness Policics for $10.00 yearly. Pay 
$5000.00 death and $25.00 weekly for 
accidental injury or sickness. $100,- 
000.00 deposited with the State for 
policy-holders’ protection. Splendid 
! proposition for fullor part time workers. 
Openings for number of good General 
Agents. Write for free particulars. 


North American Accident Insurance Company, 196 MarketSt., Newark, N.J. 


SALESMEN WANTED fyiron* produces to retailers 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 


attractive deals. 23-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 
handsomeincome. Allorpart time. Roch. Chem. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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and mail me, with your nameand address,toThe Curtis 
Publishing Company, 365 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, I will bring you full details about how you 
as our subscription representative can make $5 or 
$10 a week extra in your spare time! 


Name re z 
Address Z 
City State. 
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yo e A Gool JGtchen in Summer 
gy ~a Warm IGtchen in Winter 


You Gan Get Two Slaves 
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COMBINATION IRANGIE 


Bess gas and coal or wood. Gives warmth 
in winter—but lets you keep the kitchen cool in 


summer. 


Takes up no more room in the kitchen 


than the ordinary cabinet gas range and does the 
work of both gas and coal ranges. 


Here’s an achievement in range building. The re- 


sult of years of study and experience. 


The pride of 


our great line of stoves and ranges bearing the nation- 


ally known name— 


FCLIPSE 


Trouble-proof—sold on a guaran- 
tee that it will give you satisfactory 
service. Has separate oven and 
separate cooking top for gas and. 
coal. 


Uses either fuel without having to 
remove any parts. Simply turn gas 
on or off as needed. Use both fuels 
at the same time if necessary. Bake 
in one oven while roasting meats 


in the other, or cook on both cook- 
ing tops at the same time. 


Coal section burns soft coal, hard 
coal or wood; gas section for man- 
ufactured or natural gas. Sani- 
tary, white enameled broiling pan; 
polished cooking top—no blacking 
needed; you can keep the entire 
range spotlessly clean with just a 
damp cloth. 


We have a special booklet giving complete description of 


this wonderful range. 


Write and let us send you a copy. 


THE ECLIPSE STOVE CO., Mansfield, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Eclipse Combination Ranges, ““Premo’’ Gas 
Ranges, ‘‘Joy’’ Coal Ranges and ‘‘Frost-Killer’’ Heaters 


DEALERS: Here is your opportunity. You know that almost every house- 


wife wants a 


“combination 


range.’’ Get the agency for the 


Eclipse — the Combination Range that you can sell with our guarantee. We want the 
best dealer in your town and are willing to make an unusual proposition. 
us tell you about it. 


Write and let 
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TRAVELING THE QLD TI 


(Continued from Page 36) 


through here in a camp which must have 
been close to where Wellsville, Nebraska, 
now is. Home and mother somewhere on 
ahead seem still to have beckoned to them. 
What they said to one another in their 
little cabin through those two winter 
months is not recorded. Probably they 
worked, making some boats, because on 
March eighth they once more started down 
the Platte River, this time in canoes. 

Naturally they had their own troubles 
navigating that shallow and fickle stream. 
They got nowhere in two weeks and gave 
it up. They hoofed it on out then until 
April thirteenth, by which time they were 
in the Oto country. Crooks and McLellan 
had been here before. All of this time the 
party had hung on to their one poor old 
horse. They now traded the aforesaid 
horse, which must have seen its own 
troubles ere now, for another boat, re- 
versing the process of trade by which 
Hunt had got his transcontinental trans- 
port among the Arikarasin 1811. Horseless 
now but with plenty of boat, the little 
party made it to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River on April sixteenth. 

Among the Otoes they had heard that 
our country‘was at war with Great Britain, 
the news being a trifle late as we look at war 
correspondence in these days. They got 
to St. Louis April 30, 18138. Perhaps at 
that time they got war news not more than 
two or three months late. Mr. Astor 
heard of the loss of the Tonquin in the 
winter of 1812, six months or so after 
the event. In the late war we would hear 
of a submarine attack a few hours after 
it occurred. 

It will be seen that the eastbound As- 
torians, Stuart and his party, did not even 
actually lay out all of the Platte Valley 
course of’ the Oregon Trail, because they 
ran the Platte River to its mouth. The 
trail proper began at Independence and 
angled off at the northwest across the 
prairies until it struck the Platte. The 
map given in one volume of the Chronicles 
of America shows the Oregon Trail as 
running from the mouth of the Platte, 
which is erroneous. 


The Highway of the Homeseeker 


Let us see how little the adventurers of 
St. Louis had in their possession by way 
of information at this time. Early in 1812 
they had, to be sure, such accounts as had 
been published of the journals of Lewis 
and Clark, though the journals themselves 
were not published. They had what Lisa 
could tell them about the Upper Missouri; 
what Andrew Henry and his men could 
tell them about the Three Forks of the 
Missouri and the Upper Fork of the Snake 
River. They had what the westbound 
Astorians could tell them about the Snake 
River trail west of the Rockies; and now 
they had what the eastbound Astorians 
could tell them about that country and 
about the crossing of the Rockies and about 
the Upper Platte Valley. They had trad- 
ing reports from the Kaws and Otoes in 
Eastern Kansas; they had the news of 
Captain Pike’s expedition up the Arkansas 
and the seattering information which had 
trickled back from the Spanish country 
by reports of a very few adventurers. 
But when the Astorians reached St. Louis 
the pioneers of the Santa Fe trail—Mc- 
Knight, Beard, Chambers, Captain Beck- 
well—had not yet started West from 
Franklin in the spring of 1812. At the time 
when we were at war with Great Britain in 
1812 that was just about all we knew about 
our own Western geography; and it was 
about all we knew of the Oregon Trail. 

But why was it that the story of the hard- 
ships of this last trail served only to in- 
flame the imagination of our Westerners? 
There are two ways in which we can ex- 
plain that. One is that there was fate 
and destiny about it and the other is that 
there was frontier human nature under it. 
These traders back from the Far North- 
west told about a vast rich country where 
the trees were larger than any known in 
the eastern part of America; where the 
soil was very rich, the vegetation very 
dense, the climate very mild. They told 
of abundant wild game, of wild horses, 
of plenty of fur, though of gold they told 
nothing at this time. 

Distance lent enchantment as it always 
does. Out yonder in a land of adventure 
and romance there was a future for the 
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Geography in theh 
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between the Missouri River and the Cali- 
fornia mines. The air line of the Pony 
Express started from St. Joseph, higher 
up the river than Independence, and lined 
out direct for Fort Phil Kearny. It left 
the Platte at Ogallala, later to become 
famous as a cow town, passed through 
Cheyenne and crossed the Rockies at 
Bridger’s Pass, far below the South Pass. 
From Fort Bridger, west of the Rockies, 
it swung down east of the Great Salt Lake 
and then struck southwest of Virginia City, 
Nevada; and so on to Sutter’s Fort and 
San Francisco. This trail passed up the 
Truckee River, near Donner Lake, just 
below the summit of the Sierras, the site 
of the perishing camp of the Donner party, 
who left Illinois in 1846 and who were re- 
duced to starvation and cannibalism in one 
of the most tragic experiences of Western 
history. 

The Overland Trail—confused or blend- 
ing with the Oregon Trail proper—made an 
altogether different phase of the great 
pathway to the Pacific. We may now see 
how the crossing of the Rockies was made 
and by whose first adventurous footsteps. 
The fur traders found the Oregon Trail 
throughout. It was the home-seeking pop- 
ulation which deepened it, made it perma- 
nent and called aloud for a transcontinental 
railroad. 


Wheel Ruts of the Mormons 


All our earlier Western trails were 
womanless and childless except the Oregon 
Trail. Now there were wagons going 
West and on the front seat of the wagon 
there was a2 woman with a sunbonnet and 
at her elbow there peered out frowzy- 
headed children; and alongside a lank 
youth drove on the lagging cows. Some- 
times there would be a cookstove in such 
a wagon, sometimes a piece of good ma- 
hogany, odds and ends of treasures which 
once came across the Appalachians. So 
ran the longest, the most fateful, the most 
historic and most dramatic trek of all the 
world. 

Though we are to-day so much content 
with our railroad time-tables that we do 
not much need to study geography or his- 
tory, the slightest venture in either would 
show two good reasons for the development 
of the Oregon Trail. Out yonder there 
were two great centers of population en- 
tirely detached from the older settlements 
of the Middle Western States. One was 
California after the gold strikes; the other 
was Utah after Mormon emigration. 

Perhaps many suppose that the Mor- 
mons started West because they had heard 
of wealth in California; but the fact is 
that they went West in 1847 and all they 
wanted was to get away from people. 
Their carts and hand barrows and hoof 
marks and wheel marks served to deepen 
the Oregon Trail and to add to the wreck- 
age and ruin which now began to lie along 
it. And after them came the roaring 
Argonauts of 1849 and 1850, with them— 
or following them—white-topped wagons 
with women and children, following the 
women and children of poor old Pierre 
Dorion, who never came back from Oregon. 

The trail of homes now was thrown down 
entirely across the continent. No one can 
avoid the thrill of the wild days of the 
Missouri—no one who knew that country 
even thirty years ago can shake off its 
spell. Neither can one evade the strange 
and glowing romance of the trail to Santa 
Fe—that sunny land of the Southwest 
also cast its magic upon every man who 
knew it in the early days. But of all the 
great trails of the West the Oregon Trail 
had the soberest and the most tremendous 
significance. The road to Oregon was the 
road of the little fellow; of the business 
man and the home builder; of the men 
who had tilled the soil and paid the taxes 
for a country and increased that country’s 
wealth. They were men who reaped 
where they had sown. 

General Chittenden in his work on the 
fur trade gives us the clearest idea ever 
printed regarding the Oregon Trail. We 
might read him if we care much for’that 
country once known as America: 

“This wonderful highway was in the 
broadest sense a national road, although 
not surveyed or built under the auspices 
of the Government. It was the route of 
a national movement—the migration of a 
people seeking to avail itself of opportu- 
nities which have come but rarely in the 
history of the world and which will never 
come again. It was a route every mile of 
which has been the scene of hardship and 
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suffering, yet of high purpose and stern 
determination. Only on the steppes of 
Siberia can so long a highway be found 
over which traffic has moved by a con- 
tinuous journey from one end to the other. 
Even in Siberia there are occasional 
settlements along the route, but on the 
Oregon Trail in 1843 the traveler saw 
no evidence of civilized habitation except 
four trading posts, between Independence 
and Fort Vancouver. 

_ “Asa highway of travel the Oregon Trail 
is the most remarkable known to history. 
Considering the fact that it originated 
with the spontaneous use of travelers; that 
no transit ever located a foot of it; that no 
level established its grades; that no en- 
gineer sought out the fords or built any 
bridges or surveyed the mountain passes; 
that there was no grading to speak of nor 
any attempt at metalling the roadbed; 
and the general good quality of this two 
thousand miles of highway will seem most 
extraordinary. 

“Father De Smet, who was born in 
Belgium, the home of good roads, pro- 
nounced the Oregon Trail one of the finest 
highways in the world. At the proper 
season of the year this was undoubtedly 
true. Before the prairies became too dry, 
the natural turf formed the best roadway for 
horses to travel on that has probably ever 
been known. It was amply hard to sustain 
traffic, yet soft enough to be easier to the 
feet than even the most perfect asphalt 
pavement. Over such roads, winding 
ribbonlike through the verdant prairies, 
amid the profusion of spring flowers, with 
grass so plentiful that the animals reveled 
in its abundance and game everywhere 
greeted the hunter’s rifle, and finally, with 
pure water in the streams, the traveler 
sped his way with a feeling of joy and ex- 
hilaration. 

“But not so when the prairies became 
dry and parched, the road filled with 
stifling dust, the stream beds mere dry 
ravines, or carrying only alkaline water 
which could not be used, the game all gone 
to more hospitable sections, and the sum- 
mer sun pouring down its heat with torrid 
intensity. It was then that the trail be- 
came a highway of desolation, strewn 
with abandoned property, the skeletons of 
horses, mules and oxen, and alas! too often 
with freshly made mounds and headboards 
that told the pitiful tale of sufferings too 
great to be endured.” 


Railroads Follow the Trail 


“Tf the trail was the scene of romance, 
adventure, pleasure and excitement, so 
it was in every mile of its course by human 
misery, tragedy and death. Over much 
of its length the trail is now abandoned, 
but in many places it is not yet effaced from 
the soil and may not be for centuries. 
There are few more impressive sights than 
portions of this old highway to-day. It 
still lies there upon the prairie, deserted by 
the traveler, an everlasting memorial of 
the human tide which once filled it to 
overflowing. Nature herself has helped 
to perpetuate this memorial, for the 
prairie winds, year by year, carve the 
furrow more deeply and the wild sunflower 
blossoms along its course, as if in silent 
memory of those who sank beneath its 
burdens. 

“But if the trail, as a continuous high- 
way of travel, has ceased to exist, the time 
will come, we may confidently believe, 
when it will be reoccupied, never to be 
abandoned again. It is so occupied at the 
present time over a large portion of its 
length. Railroads practically follow the 
old line from Independence to Casper, 
Wyoming, some fifty miles east of Inde- 
pendence Rock; and from Bear River on 
the Utah-Wyoming line to the mouth of the 
Columbia. The time is not distant when 
the intermediate space will be occupied, 
and possibly a continuous and unbroken 
movement of trains over the entire line 
may some day follow. In a future still 
more remote there may be realized a proj- 
ect which is even now being agitated, of 
building a magnificent national road along 
this line as a memorial highway which 
shall serve the future and commemorate 
the past.” 

What was it—this splendid adventure 
of going West in our early days when we 
had a West? We must remember that 
our country was old even at our pivotal 
date of 1836, when the plow began to 
edge in on the steel trap; when the honey- 
bee, wild harbinger of the white man, 
warned the Indian of his fate; and when 
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insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘‘Drop Out” Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy isa 
pioneer renewable fuse. Ascompared with 
the use of one-timefuses, it cuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 

}{ Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S. A, 

© 9% Solemanufacturers of *ARK LESS"'—the Non-Re- 
3 newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


| 1 Economy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 
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Keeps Trousers Up — Shirt Down 


Few figures will support trousers without that 
constant ‘“‘hitching-up’’ process. You can prevent 
your shirt bulging out—keep your trousers up, smooth 
and trim, without belts or suspenders—yet keep cool 
and comfortable with the 


Faust Trousers Supporter 
Buttons inside trousers. Ventilated—porous mesh 
, Fe —— cloth—air reaches body atall 
. times. Cannot be seen even 
with coat off—reduces ab- 
domen—gives the body cor- 
rect support—allows nature 
to readjust and strengthen 
overtaxed muscles—body 

j supported erect. 

with waist meas- 
F Send $2.00 ure snug over un- 
dergarments and we will send 

your size trousers supporter. 


uyeme/ Via Command 


116-118 North Paulina St., Chicago 
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and grease. 


PAILS OF ALL KINDS 


Railroad Pails 

Electrical Pails 

Fire Pails Packers’ Pails 

Stable Pails Canners’ Pails 
Color Pails 


House Pails 
Factory Pails 
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WE ME A LAGE UN EOE ‘ 
HOUSEHOLD UTENSILSOF 
VARIOUS KINDS aD SAPES: 


Better Pails for Every Purpose 


Use more sanitary and more durable pails. Wooden pails 
dry up and fall apart. They soon become foul. 
have a rough surface and seams that catch and hold dirt 
They dent, rust and leak. 


like, mahogany colored surface. 
seams to collect sediment. They will not absorb moisture or 
grease. They are very easy to clean. 


Here are some of the articles which may be obtained in this 
exceptionally sanitary, durable ‘‘Fibrotta’’ ware: - 
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Dept. G, 11 Leonard Street 


Established 1889 
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Metal pails 


Pails of ‘‘Fibrotta” are far 
more sanitary and durable 
than those of wood or metal. 
They are made from wood 
pulp under tremendous hy- 
draulic pressure, then spe- 
cially treated to give them 
an exceptionally hard, glass- 
They have no cracks and 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Spittoons Waste Baskets 
Tubs, all sizes Umbrella Jars 
Keelers Baby Baths 
Handy Dishes _LiquidMeasures 


Florists’ Vases 


Ask your dealer for ‘‘Fibrotta” 
Pails. Large users of pails, and 
dealers—ask your Jobbers for ‘‘ Fi- 
brotta’”’ Ware or write for the 
“Fibrotta’”’ Catalog and list of 
prices. If it’s made of fibre we have 
it, can make it, or tell you where to 
get it. We also make the famous 
“XXth Century”? Water Cooler, 
very sanitary and a great ice saver. 
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BADOQUWRTIER 


New York City 


the savage tribesmen of the plains for the 
first time in their lives saw among the 
flowers the weeds of the white man com- 
ing West. Even then the Great Medicine 
Road of the white man, as the Indians called 
it, was deep and unmistakable. The Army 
had not yet begun to work West, the great 
cattle trail from Texas to the North was 
not yet dreamed, the worst of the Indian 
outrages had not yet begun. And yonder 
lay Oregon, the land of promise to all 
Americans who were oppressed by the 
too dense population of 1846. 

That was the sweet day of the individual. 
The Oregon caravans were not backed 
or guided or inspired by any corporation 
or any government. The early West was 
developed by the individual man, strong 
and useful in his willingness to work. 

A woman, Tamsen Donner by name— 
a woman of Central Illinois who met an 
awful fate in the snows of the Sierras and 
never saw the promised land; a woman 
who was educated, a musician, a botanist 
and a linguist—has given us as good a pic- 
ture of life on the old trail as the best work 
of any famous historian. Tamsen Donner 
was one of that unhappy Donner party 
that left Springfield, Illinois, in the spring 
of 1846, bound for California. This of 
course was three years before the discovery 
of gold and a year before the great Mormon 
trek; but the story of the Donner party 
will show how strong was the individual 
westbound urge even at that time. Her 
pages offer us a picture of America. 


Longest Caravan of the Plains 


The Donner train was the largest that 
ever crossed the plains. Some three hun- 
dred wagons started out in company from 
Independence on the Missouri River that 
spring, though of the original Donner party 
of Illinois there were only ninety-two per- 
sons. The caravan when stretched out on 
the trail was about three miles in length—a 
caravan of land-lookers and home-seekers 
leaping over all the country between 
Illinois and Orezon. 

Tamsen Donner, bright and brave 
woman that she was, kept a diary, as is well 
known—it was lost in the ruins of the can- 
nibal camp in the Sierras. But she also 
sent back letters from the trail to her rel- 
atives and friends in Illinois, and some 
of these have been preservéd. We might 
read one of this poor woman’s letters home: 


“‘Near the Junction of the North 
and South Platte, June 16, 1846. 


“My Old Friends:—We are now on the 
Platte, two hundred miles from Fort 
Laramie. Our journey so far has been 
pleasant, the roads have been good and 
food plentiful. The water for part of the 
way has been indifferent, but at no time 
have our cattle suffered for it. Wood is 
now very scarce, but buffalo chips are excel- 
lent; they kindle quickly and retain heat 
surprisingly. We had this morning buffalo 
steaks broiled upon them that had the 
same flavor they would have had upon 
hickory coals. 

“We feel no fear of Indians; our cattle 
graze quietly around our encampment 
unmolested. Two or three men will go 
hunting twenty miles from camp; and 
last night two of our men lay out in the 
wilderness rather than ride their horses 
after a hard chase. 

“Indeed, if I do not experience some- 
thing far worse than I have yet done, I 
shall say the trouble is all in getting 
started. Our wagons have not needed 
much repair, and I cannot yet tell in 
what respects they could be improved. 
Certain it is, they cannot be too strong. 
Our preparations for the journey might 
have been in some respects bettered. 

“‘Bread has been the principal article of 
food in our camp. We laid in one hundred 
and fifty pounds of flour and seventy-five 
pounds of meat for each individual, and I 
fear bread willbescarce. Meatisabundant. 
Rice and beans are good articles on the road; 
corn meal, too, isacceptable. Linsey dresses 
are the most suitable for children. Indeed, 
if I had one, it would be acceptable. There 
is so cool a breeze at all times on the plains 
that the sun does not feel so hot as one 
would suppose. 

“We are now four hundred and fifty 
miles from Independence. Our route at 
first was rough, and through a timbered 
country, which appeared to be fertile. 
After striking the prairie, we found a first- 
rate road, and the only difficulty we have 
had has been in crossing the creeks. In 
that, however, there has been no danger. 
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days—made in this news dispatch a little 
announcement which perhaps you may 
have seen and forgotten by the time these 
lines shall have found print: 

““Winnipeggers are no longer living by 
authority of the strike committee. Work- 
ers are returning to their positions. Busi- 
ness houses are opening and the necessities 
of life are again within the reach of the 
people. 

‘Authorities assure citizens of adequate 
protection and advise everybody to go 
about their business as usual. The strike 
committee is no longer able to intimidate 
citizens and prevent them from getting the 
necessities of life. 

“T. W. W. ideals don’t appeal to white 
men. 

“The sympathetic strike, a dead issue 
ten years ago, cannot be shoved down the 
throats of Canadians. 

“Our opinions may differ about other 
problems of the day, but we stand united 
against the I. W. W., Bolsheviki and 
soviet government. 

“Fly your flag! And let no one forget 
what it stands for.” 

We are no longer racing the old Nor’- 
westers across this continent. We are in 
the same boat with them to-day. They 
have the same old names that we once had— 
English, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, French, 
American. And there exists for us the 
same need to print their headline: ‘Fly 
your flag!”’ 

This, then, is why we may read and 
ought to read something of the story of our 
own old trails. The man who undertakes 
their story ought to have a larger ambition 
than the mere wish to thrill or amuse or 
even to entertain. When Americans really 
know their own country in all its phases 
they cannot fail to love and admire it all the 
more. Then perhaps they will fly their flag. 

The flag of the West all across this conti- 
nent, whether in the capitals of the old 
Nor’westers or those of the old Pacific Fur 
Company, can—if need be—be backed 
to-day with all the savage valor of that 
frontier blood which does remain thicker 
than water. That was the most dominant 
blood of America. It is the ruling blood 
of the world to-day. It is going to remain 
the ruling blood. Under its flag the individ- 
ual best may hope to get his chance. 

We may give up this country to those 
who clamor for our last crumb or we may 
fight for what we have left—be that much 
or little. If the latter be your choice—as 
it will be the choice of those of us who still 
own the fighting blood of the early Amer- 
icans—then fly your flag! And let no one 
forget what it stands for. At least, God 
wot, it may fly over glorious memories. 

Not a tear of maudlin regret for what is 
gone—that is not- manly. This is our age 
and it is in this time that we must win or 
fail. But fly your flag! The true flag of 
America is the flag of the frontier. Many 
a wagon carried it flying all the way across 
to Oregon. My own father, I know—and 
I presume yours also—carried that flag at 
the head of his wagon train up the 
Platte. Who’ll take that flag down when 
we say NO? . 
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Faow Important is 
Your 


Chas. C. Gates, E. M. 


Notice how the inside 
surface of an ordinary 
belt wrinkles over the 
pulley. 


Showing how a belt 
built on a curve fits 
smoothly over the 
pulley. 


F you could see under the hood of your car 
when you drive, it would be easy to head off 
engine trouble. 


Damage from overheating would never happen. 


But as it is, the mischief’s often done before 
you even know your engine’s hot—and there’s a 
stiff repair bill ahead. 


When you buy a fan belt, it’s very important 
to you that you should consider its construction. 
The life of your belt depends on it. 


Practically all fan belts, whether leather, rubber 
or fabric, are made flat, but in service they are 
curved to run over small pulleys. 


Figure No. 1 shows you just what happens 
when such a flat made belt is bent over the 
pulleys on the car. 


Notice how the inside surface of the belt is 
wrinkled, while the outside is stretched tight and 
takes all the pull. 


That’s why this fan belt stretches and gets 
loose on the pulleys—or breaks after you’ve used 
it only a few weeks. 


Now look at Figure No. 2—it shows a belt 
built on acurve. You can see that it fits smoothly 
over the pulley—both the inside and the outside 
are equally tight. 


A belt like that is more efficient, and will out- 
last several flat made belts. 


This is one of the big ideas back of the Gates 
Vulco-Cord process; and it explains why more 
than 6,000,000 Vulco-Cord Belts have been con- 
tracted for, this season. 


Whether you use a flat or a ‘‘V”’ shaped belt, 
there’s one to fit your car—over 35,000 dealers 
now sell them. 


If your engine isn’t performing as it should— 
if it heats up too quickly, get a Gates Vulco-Cord 
Belt to replace the one now on your car. 


The difference will surprise you. 


MADE BY GATES DENVER 


“World’s Largest Makers of Fan Belts” 


Any manufacturer whose product calls for small machinery belting is cordially 


invited to send us specifications. We will submit samples of Gates Vulco-Cord 


Belting specially designed to meet your requirements. 
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When THe Cooks Meet 


The New Way of Soup Making 


You would change your ideas of a ready- 
made soup if you came to the Van Camp 
kitchens. 

You would see, for one thing, the world’s 
finest kitchen. It cost $1,500,000. You 
would meet scientific cooks, men with college 
training. You would taste a soup which was 
the final result of comparing countless blends. 


Haphazard Ways 


The old ways of soup making were very 
inexact. The ablest chefs could never make 
soup twice alike. Homemade soups varied 
enormously. 

In the Van Camp way we take a prize 
Parisian recipe. A. noted chef from the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris makes the basic soup. 


Then our culinary experts study to perfect 
it. They fix standards for every ingredient. 
They compare countless blends and meth- 
ods. And they never stop until they attain 
the utmost in that soup. It takes several 
years, sometimes. 


They Never Vary 


Then every detail is fixed in a formula. 
And the Van Camp chefs forever follow it 
exactly. 

The results are these: Every Van Camp 
Soup is the finest of its kind in existence. It 
cannot be matched anywhere in the world, 
by any hotel or home. 

The soups never vary. They come to you 
ready-prepared. And they cost no more than 
ordinary soups. They cost much less than 
home-made. 

Compare these Van Camp Soups with 
others. See what our skill and our care have 
accomplished. It will be a revelation. 


Soups 
18 Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Evaporated Milk Spaghetti 
Catsup 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
aan SS SSS 


cant . 
Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 535 
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artist’s angle as the dinner talk went on. 
Only two other curves could touch the 
jungle pig’s for malignity, he observed to 
himself—the curve of a hyena’s shoulder 
and the curve of a shark’s jaw; three 
scavengers that haven’t had a real chance, 
not being bred right. That night he told 
Corla Cantrell that he was going back to 
Huttghur the following day. 

“‘T knew it at dinner,” she said. 

Hilliard wondered how much she missed 
of his real reason for going away. 

“Pig sticking isn’t a quest,’’ she added 
quietly, ‘‘but these boys really do work 
very hard. I think they give themselves 
to a few weeks’ sport in India with such 
fury in a kind of panic to forget Home and 
all that they really want to do. Besides, 
they’d honestly like to have you stay for 
the outing.” 

Hilliard explained that he had left a half- 
finished set of pictures and there was some 
call to get them off. 

‘Besides, Attila needs you,” she said. 

Here Hilliard lamely intimated that 
Morison might get on even better with his 
dog if Attila was forced to forget his pres- 
ent favorite. 

“But you won’t meet Larry.” 

“‘ Another time.” 

Hilliard saw things rather keenly that 
moment for one in his condition. He saw 
that she dared to play because she was 
firmly convinced that he wouldn’t change. 

“And what do you think my big brother 
would say?” 

Hilliard smiled. He was surer than be- 
fore, she would lose interest if he gave in. 


(Continued from Page 19) i | 
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Ten days later, back in his own camp 
near Huttghur, Hilliard really found him- 
self. He was fundamentally rocked. He 
knew it; knew also that he wasn’t apt to 
get over it. There wasn’t any reason why 
he shouldn’t tell Corla Cantrell. He 
couldn’t get past the idea that her elder 
brother had contrived for them to meet. 
But he had played the game alone for a 
long time and this sudden intervention 
disturbed the equilibrium of every point of 
view. It was because he had become ac- 
customed to self-command in the details 
of life that a sense of being uncentered in 
pe presence so seriously prevailed upon 

im. 

He meant to go to her again, meant to 
tell Corla. Cantrell all about it sooner or 
later, when some coolness and steadiness 
of nerve returned. But the next day he re- 
ceived an official invitation from the chief 
commissioner to be in Hurda for the big 
cavalry festival and a note from Corla 
Cantrell that Attila wasn’t any better. 
Hilliard knew he would go before he had 
glanced over her four or five lines the second 
time. He had suddenly found in his mind 
a deep aversion to appearing stubborn. 

He reached Hurda on the first day of the 
meet. Corla Cantrell and Chief Deputy 
Morison were in the little party that met 
his train. For once Hilliard’s idealizations 
had fallen short, for the creature who ap- 
peared laughingly before him and gave her 
hand seemed to have released incredible 
powers of magic in the meantime. The 
half had never been told. She led him 
across the station oval to where a servant 
was standing with Attila, who saw him from 
afar off and brought the servant rushed 
and messed in his tumultuous greeting. 

“Mr. Morison says Attila can’t continue 
to resist him,’ Miss Cantrell explained 
presently. ‘‘But there has been no real ac- 
ceptance so far. As it is, the poor beast 
would be disconsolate if I went away. We 
have really been looking toward your com- 
ing.” 

“Has your brother arrived?” Hilliard 
asked. 

“His ship is in, but he hasn’t come up 
from Bombay yet—possibly to-morrow. 
He’s bringing the new Arab.” 

Hilliard found he was better for the fort- 
night alone, even in the greater stress of 
her attraction now, but he wasn’t satisfied 
yet. No one had ever pulled him out of 
himself as she did. He knew enough about 
life in general to be aware that a man in 
this condition isn’t any more use to a 
woman than if they were at opposite ends 
of a teeter board and Jill overweighed so 
badly that Jack came tumbling down in 
her arms. Jill’s vanity might be soothed a 
little, but Corla Cantrell hadn’t any. There 
was a queer moment that night as they 
drove together. 
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in Kertt; that she was only to be in India 
a few months; that he must come some- 
time. Hilliard was thinking that he shared 
something of Larry’s madness—at least 
to the extent of wondering how a man 
could know the sister and not be in im- 
petuous pursuit. Also he saw that a man 
must begin in open country and go fast 
and far to make good this woman’s 
dream—to keep gleaming for Corla Can- 
trell’s eyes. He touched the secret; that 
romance is quest; that romance means on 
and on, means not to stay; love for the 
first moment perhaps, but lovelier always, 
range on range. She touched his sleeve at 
length. Her face was laughing, a deep 
listening in her eyes. 

“Have you been away?” 

“Away, but never so near,’ he said 
quietly. ‘“‘Every breath like this is amaz- 
ing since the thing happened to me.” 

“The thing?” 

“Do you want to hear now? Or would 
you rather not? Ordo youalready know?” 
he said slowly. 

They had halted. The jungle was deeper 
about. them. Attila brushed the man’s 
knees. Hilliard’s hand dropped and he felt 
the rising hackles, but his eyes held the 
woman’s. Her face was pale—different 
likea different woman, a reserve of loveliness 
suddenly released that had never left the 
heart before. They heard the bloodhound’s 
rumble. 

““T—want—to—hear—now!”’ 

Then the world came back to them, a 
sudden shouting near. For a second more 
they stood, a sense of languor stealing 
between them. Without a word their 
thoughts formed the same possibility, as 
two who have a child that is vaguely 
threatened. They were deeper into the 
jungle than they thought. The cordon of 
native beaters was still a mile away in its 
nearest are, but there is never any telling 
what a pig will do. They had turned back, 
walking together without haste, Attila 
behind. They heard the brief thudding of 
a mount that runs and swerves and runs 
again. It wasnearer. Their hands touched, 
but they did not hasten. 

When Corla turned to him, Hilliard 
saw what he had seen before—weariness 
too, and courage absolute. He knew a kind 
of vague revolt that the world could inter- 
fere. It was the most bewildering moment 
of all days because of the woman that had 
come forth to answer his words. Then it 
was as if they knew a kind of foreboding 
together. Their united powers made them 
sentient. Not merely a possibility, but 
almost a glimpse had come, as if an omi- 
nous presence had stolen in with the 
languor. 

“‘Let’s hurry,” he said. 

She was smiling in a child’s delicate 
way as their steps quickened. The thrash 
of the chase was nearer; the jungle was 
clearing as they made their: way to the 
border near Hurda. The low rumbling was 
from Attila. He would stand, turning back 
an instant, then trot to overtake them. 
No question now. One pig at least was 
clear of the beaters, coming this way, some- 
one in chase. 

The great trees were far apart. They 
were near the open after several minutes. 
They had caught a glimpse of a mounted 
man through the trees, playing his game 
alone, the pig but a crash in the under- 
growth. There was silence, as if the hunter 
were poking with his lance into a thicket, 
then a cutting squeal, a laugh from the 
absorbed horseman and it was all before 
their eyes! 

The tusker halted at the border of their 
little clearing. He had just seen them and 
the dog—more enemies! Hideous bone 
rack—long as a pony, tapering to the 
absurd piggy haunches, head as long as a 
pony’s head, with a look of decay round 
the yellow tusks, dripping gash from a 
lance wound under his ear—standing stock- 
still just now, at the end of all flight! 

Attila seemed to slide forward two feet 
like a shoved statue. It was a penetrating 
silence before the voice of Larry Cantrell: 
“You two—what in God’s name ——!” 

That was all of words. 

His black Arab, Kala Khan, had come 
to halt twice the lance length from the 
tusker. Corla and Hilliard and the hound 
stood half the circle away from the man 
and mount, a little farther from the still 
beast, the red right eye of which made the 
central point of the whole tableau. 

The tusker broke the picture. Flick of 
the head, a snort—and he wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t on the lance! His side charge, 
with no turn which the eye could follow, 
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HE marvelous X3X Temper makes the world’s best 

blade a better blade than ever. Because the secret X3X 
process enables us to bring the steel to its most efficient 
degree of hardness, it will take and retain the keenest 
shaving edge ever put to metal. The Ever-Ready Razor 
is guaranteed to give you more shaves per blade and 
more smiles per shave than any other razor made. The 
outfit comes complete with Radio Blades for $1.00. Extra 
Radio Blades—6 for 40c. 


The Honest Brush 


OMPARE the diagrams—see how some 

manufacturers conceal wooden plugs in 

the bristle base of their brushes— 

and sell you plugs when you pay 
for bristles. 


Then see how Ever-Ready— 
the Honest Shaving Brush— 
gives you everything you pay 
for. Because quality, materials 
and skillful workmanship are the 
only kind we use, you’re getting 
a brush that will last longer and 
give you more satisfactory service 
than any plugged brush made. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


30c to $6.50 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Ever-Ready Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
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A Rust Proof Steel Shaft 


With a Longer Sweeter Drive than Wood! 


With hard second growth hickory fast disappearing, the day of 
the good wood golf shaft is almost over. 

For the good of the game and the golfer, Allen Lard, the noted engineer and 
golfer of Chevy Chase, has produced (for A. G. Spalding & Bros.) a counter- 
part of the fine hickory shaft in a masterpiece of chrome vanadium steel. 
To insure strength the cold drawn high carbon tube is ribbed—to absorb 
the shock and create the pleasant ‘‘feel’’ of the hickory the steel is slotted 
as shown in the illustration—and to make this metal shaft practical in all 


kinds of weather it is protected from rust by the Parker Process. 


Or do you employ parts of copper or brass simply because you know that 
unprotected steel will rust? Then youwill find a message of real importance 
in the Parker Process book—a plain talk on rustproofing 
in non-technical terms just what the 
Parker Process is and how easily you can apply it to 
your own product with special equipment in your 
own plant without interfering in any way with your 


which explains 


Investigate the Possibilities of the 


Parker Process for Your Own Product 
Do you use iron or steel in the manufacture of your product? 


present manufacturing plans. 
Your copy will be sent on request. 
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PARKER RUST PROOF CO. of AMERICA 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Among Products Protect- 
ed by Parker Process: 
Aervoid Products 
(Vacuum Food Containers) 
Arms and Munitions 
Automobiles 
Bicycles 
ameras 
Dental Supplies 
Electrical Equipment 
arm Implements 
Fire Extinguisher Parts 
Hardware Specialties 
Motor Trucks 
Phonographs 
Railway Supplies 
Ranges and Stoves 
Sewing Machines 
Sporting Goods 
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In developing the New Steel Golf Shaft A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. have relieved an alarming situ- 
ation and performed a real service for the game— 
since it is no longer possible to obtain fine hickory 
in quantities. 
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carried him under the point of Caritrell’s 
thrust in direct drive at the black Arab’s 
belly. 

Kala Khan was standing straight up, 
yet they heard his scream. The boar’s 
head seemed on a pivot as he passed be- 
neath. Larry Cantrell, standing in the 
stirrups, swung forward, one arm round his 
mount’s neck, but badly out of saddle. 
The tusker turned to do it again. 

Hilliard spoke. That was the instant 
Attila charged. In the same second the 
Arab, still on his hind legs, made a teetering 
plunge back to dodge the second drive of 
the beast and Larry Cantrell fell, head 
down on the far side, his narrow boot 
locked in the steel stirrup. 

Hilliard spoke again. It was to Kala 
Khan this time. Attila’s smashing drive at 
the throat had carried the tusker from 
under the Arab’s feet. His rumbling chal- 
lenge had seemed to take up the scream 
of the horse; it ended in the piercing squeal 
of the throated boar. 

Hilliard still talked to Kala Khan as he 
moved forward. The Arab stood braced, 
facing him at this point, the tumbled head- 
down thing hanging at the left, arms 
sprawled, face turned away. A thousand 
to one among the very best mounts would 
have broken before the second charge and 
thrashed the hanging thing against the 
trees. 

Hilliard’s tones were continuous, his 
empty hand held out. There was never a 
glance of his eye to the battle of the blood- 
hound and the boar. Four feet from his 
hand was the Arab’s hanging rein, his eyes 
to the eyes of the black, his tones steadily 
lower, never rising, never ceasing. 

His loose fingers closed upon the bridle 
rein; his free hand pressed the Arab’s 
cheek. 

He felt Corla beside him and turned. 
It was one of the dearest moments a man 
could know—to find her there. Her face 
turned to Attila’s struggle—but her eyes 
pressed shut. 

Hilliard stepped to Kala Khan’s side, 
lifted the leather fender, slipped the cinch 
and let the light hunting saddle slide over, 
releasing Larry Cantrell. Then he sprang 
to Attila, calling as he caught up the fallen 
dance: “Coming, old man—coming to 
ou!” 

Attila, on his feet, was bent to the task— 
the tusker sprawling, the piggy haunches 
settling flat. 

It’s all done, son,” the man said 
“You’re the best of them all to- 


He laughed. Attila looked up at him in 
a bored way, but he still held. Hilliard 
went back to the sister. Larry Cantrell 
had partly risen. The American did not 
catch his eye; and now Kala Khan stood 
between the two men, Corla still holding 
the rein. Hilliard’s hand rested upon the 
wet trembling withers where the saddle 
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was thinking of the dog, yo} 

Hilliard shook his head. 

“Don’t make it harder 
other said fiercely. ‘“‘He be} 
Corla, too, doubtless. No 1i 
me now. A man sees differer} 

The sister pressed Hilliard 

The American bowed. ] 
straightened. 

“That’s better,” he brea’ 
see to the mount of course.| 
you, but I need an hour—i 
the trees, you know—quit 
miss any point I’ll cock one 
crotch of a tree to get its 
But I won’t, Hilliard,’ he a 
see it now from any angle- 
sees, or something like!” 

He turned away’ towar 
growths. They walked in 
tender thing that had com 
alone from her heart still I 
pallor of her face. 

“T—want—to—hear—no\ 
peated. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eigl| 
stories by Will Levington Comfor 
Dost. The ninth will appear in an 
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it is impossible. And until 


idea about my coming?” 
ed by this Mad Hatter’s 


‘ea where to turn. But you 
yy. 


; glad of that. 


But how, 
g me.” 

‘ed, a long, annoying and 
istle. 

sing uninitiated, you think 
e fumbled. 
least,” she said. ‘I have 
fyou on Long Island. Only 
3t workers out there.” 

yen’t answered me 
le was leaning far forward 
: opened and Rosamonde 
Her cheeks were rosy. 
_from Fifth Avenue might 
for her high coloring. 
Rosamonde!”’ cried Syle, 
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lad you’re here,”’ said Rosa, 
toward her cousin. ‘‘I’ve 
‘lons of claret and twelve 
do you think that will be 
Jin has some wonderful 
he cellar, but he went away 
+ys with him.” 

je enough, I’m sure,” said 
or, standing stiffly at atten- 


seen that Jennie Codfish— 
\attalion of Death woman?”’ 
‘nna Fishkoff?’”’ corrected 
ty. ‘‘She will be delighted 


1eon hour approached and 
‘frenzied by kitchen work, 
is samurai-socialist ditty in 
umonde took her cousin to 
olding her hand with more 
‘tion, said: 

ronder if you would do me 


t I’m here for, dear,” an- 

or relation. 

‘alter—I think he’s got the 
_Ireally do. He keeps his 

ng all the time and never 

self. But he’s awfully— 


oticed that.” 

> been thrown together in 
2’s not used to the world— 
. I’m afraid ——” She hesi- 


atting fond of you?” 
kso. He follows me round 
f course I like it. But then 
He'll be back next week, I 
simply can’t have Comrade 
ning and asking to call at 
m’t you be a good sport, 
’ 


ff your hands?” 

I don’t think he’s the sort 
zreat love very soon. But 
‘and charming, Emmy, and 
juld divert him.” 

t even propose to me,” 


*t think he’d do that,” 
Nn reassuringly, speaking as 
were only half on the 
ft you think it would be 
red lanterns strung from 
tte candles to give the 
lar—you know— Russian 


rt to work, surer than ever 

have gone no deeper into 
Her Wonderland theory in- 
ay wore on, for in the middle 
1, when men came with the 
charged to Merlin Vallant’s 
aonde had a thought. 
see the bill and ask what 
there would be no end of 
leyed. “But I’ve come 
ot. My man, will you call 
-morrow?”’ 
' decreed the one whom 
das Her Man. “You'll 
pay now or let it go on the 


ertinent,” said Rosa- 
led to. Emily. 


all in the ne ” said the 


ke a, check, my man?” 
de, paying no attention. 
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TRIMMED WITH RIED 


(Continued from Page 27) 


She hesitated and looked helplessly 
round as though she were going to cry. At 
the instant Professor Syle, fresh from a 
lecture, came in, jan act of Providence. 

“We're comin’ round this way again at 
five, lady,” suggested Her Man. 

“and in the meantime you can get a 
check cashed somewhere.”’ Emily brought 
in her consolation. 

“The banks are all closed,” said Rosa- 
monde. ‘‘Haven’t you any credit round 
the neighborhood, Comrade Walter?” 

“The school sometimes has some,”’ vol- 
unteered Walter Syle, coming out of a 
cloud and going back again at once. 

“Well, do you think you’d have time 
to ——” . 

“T’ll go!” suggested Emily, mostly be- 
cause she wanted to see the Pilsen School of 
Radical Culture. 

So without any protest on the part of 
Comrade Walter she took the check and 
walked demurely to the Pilsen School, which 
rears its discontented head among the fire 
escapes of a sweatshop section not far from 
lower Fifth Avenue. Emily found the 
entrance hall to freedom rather a drabby, 
drafty place, whose walls were lined with 
cards, bulletins and scraps of paper an- 
nouncing everything from a militant- 
suffrage protest mass meeting to a Dance 
of the Cooties in Beersteiner’s Hall. It 
looked as though anybody with a thumb 
tack, a sheet of paper and an idea could 
find free wall space here. In one compre- 
hensive glance she saw advertisements for 
a number of things, including The Anarch 
at Home, a lecture course on Maximalism in 
Japan, a people’s series of Free Art Danc- 
ing and a pearl-handled penknife lost in 
the reading room on Friday night. A more 
dignified printed sign, entered in this chaos, 
announced: “Professor Walter Syle, Mon- 
day 3:30. Topic: Hallucinations of Power.” 

Spectacled persons laden with discon- 
tented literature hurried out of lecture 
rooms. Several beetle-browed, stubby girls 
stood by the elevator flirting with an equal 
number of stubby, beetle-browed men. 

“Why ain’t you strikin’ this week, 
Sadie?” asked one of the men coyly. 

“Gotta work some time, ain’t I?” re- 
torted Sadie in a kittenish tone of voice. 
Which was considered a great joke in the 
Pilsen School apparently, for the bare hall 
echoed with giggles. 

“‘T’ll betcha the sodas the button molders 
walk out before Sat’day,’’ challenged the 
youngest of the swains. 

Youth will be served, whether down- 
trodden or uplifted! 

Beyond the busy bookseller’s shop Emily 
found a den marked ‘“‘Treasurer,”’ so she 
entered to face a beady-eyed, hawk- 
featured female who sat thumbing yellow 
vouchers. 

“Can I cash a check?’’ asked Emily, 
feeling that in this home of fellowship such 
a question would be all but superfluous. 

“‘Tdentified?”” drawled the treasurer 
suspiciously. 

“Professor Walter Syle sent me.” 

“Sorry,” said the maiden with a bitter 
smile. ‘‘Cash is closed for the day.” 

“Thank you,” said Emily. 

“Not at all,” whined the altruist, looking 
the intruder over as if in search of hidden 
arms. 

When Emily got back to Pomander 
Place with the ill tidings she found Comrade 
Walter still lecturing while the ladies did 
the work of decorating. 

“The treasurer wouldn’t give me any 
money,” complained Emily. 

“T thought he wouldn’t,” declared Syle, 
cheerful as one who had proved a point. 

“Look here, Comrade Walter,’’ com- 
manded Rosamonde. “I’ve got to keep 
Emily here to help. But I know where you 
can get some money. Just go down to my 
husband’s office ——” 

“And meet your husband?” 

“Oh, no; he’s in California. But I'll 
make you out a check and give you a note 
to Mr. Steeley, the cashier. He’s a dear. 
And you can take my car—it’s waiting at 
Twelfth Street and the Avenue.” 

“The liquor man will be back at five,” 
whined Comrade Elsa, like the bird of ill 
omen that she was. 

So Professor Syle stood at attention while 
the woman who was either in love with him 
or not, according to how you looked at it, 
wrote a polite note to Mr. Steeley. explain- 
ing that a check would be borne by Pro- 
fessor Syle and should be cashed. Then she 
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A single cell of a Gould 
Submarine Battery, 
photographed along- 
side an average type 
Gould Auto-Starting 
Battery. A modern 
type Gould Submarine 
Battery weighs about 
350,000 pounds and 
contains 120 giant 
cells. It would take 
about 8,000 Auto- 
Starting Batteries to 
balance one complete 
Submarine Battery. 


To Start Your Car—or 


to Drive a Submarine 


There’s a Gould Starting Battery for your car, 
built to the same standard of quality as the 
giant Gould Batteries that drive Allied under- 
sea boats. You can rely on Gould Quality, 
just as the officers and men of the subma- 
rine depend for safety on the unfailing per- 
formance of their Gould Battery. 
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TRADE MARK i f 


PLATES 


Dreadnaught Plates are Gould-Built (even to the lead 
oxide) by the same men who build the plates for sub- 
marine batteries. The Gould Battery is basically | 
right because the plates are right. Any Gould dealer 
can supply the exactly right size to replace the bat- 
tery on your car. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Plant: Depew, N. Y.} 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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PROBLEM 


Mr. E. D. Barensfield, back from 
twenty-one months’ service in the 
Navy, found this rather staggering 
problem confronting him: Nojob— 
work very difficult to find—a wife 
and two kiddies to support—back 
bills to pay—and current expenses 
to meet. 


SOLUTION 


When the prospect of a satisfac- 
tory solution seemed most distant, 
he saw an ad in the Post, offering 
generous commissions and liberal 
salaries tomenand women qualified 
for appointment as our represent- 
atives. He believed he had every 
necessary quality—energy, per- 
sonality and the will to succeed. 
He sent us a post card, requesting 
appointment. 


ANSWER 
$87.25 Profit 


in his first 


Fifteen Days 


and still going Sy ane. Mr. Barens- 
field easily earns $2.00 in every 
hour he spends on A work, and 
his profits will be permanent and 
ever increasing, for we will allow 
him the same margin for renewals 
as for new subscriptions. 


Your Problems Can 


Be Solved As Easily 


Every opportunity that Mr. 
Barensfield found open to him in 
Curtis work is also open to you. 
YOU can be your own boss; you 
can raise your own pay—and you, 
too, can have all the money you 
need to meet current or unusual 
expenses. No experience is re- 
quired. If you have ambition and 
a use for more money, 


Clip This Coupon Now! 


AABABASEBEREEEEEEEEREREEEER EER ESREEEEEEEEEERE 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
364 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—I have problems which will be 
solved by MORE MONEY. Please show me 
how to find the answer. 


Name 


Street 


Town 


State 


THE SATURDAY 


made out another check for fifteen dollars 
more than she would need, the addition 
being a matter of habit. 


eer 


NE of the many peculiarities of Bolshe- 

vikia, as Emily found after three days’ 
residence there, was that everything was 
run by a program and that no program 
ever went through. Two hours before the 
soviet dinner she had about made up her 
mind* that this particular program was 
destined to blow itself up or disappear into 
thin air on the eve of consummation. 

There was no doubt that Rosamonde 
had ordered regardless, as the saying goes. 
It was all for Aunt Carmen. The Com- 
rades could stand Washington Square 
food, even liked it; but anybody who knew 
Aunt Carmen knew just how long that 
great lady would stick by any cause whose 
cuisine was under par. Therefore the 
spaghetti—for spaghetti it must be—was 
ordered from Tanquay’s at Tanquay’s 
prices; soup, fish, game and sweets were 
to be imported into Bolshevikia from the 
same fashionable establishment. The 
viands would arrive, neatly packed, at a 
late hour in the afternoon, But at the 
hour of six Hitch Number One loomed large 
upon the horizon. 

The dinner had not come. Emily had 
telephoned from a drug store round the 
corner, to be informed by Tanquay’s that 
the goods had been sent and must be 
there; the voice over the wire washed its 
hands—mixed metaphorically speaking— 
of the affair. So Emily hurried back to the 
studio with the ill tidings, only to find 
Hitch Number Two sitting on the divan 
in the person of Professor Walter Syle. 
The Professor was scratching his thought- 
ful brow while Rosamonde, clad in the Bol- 
shevikest of her village-made costumes— 
a checkerboard tunic with apple green 
Turkish trousers—stood by the win- 
dow, her back turned. ~ 

“Tanquay says he sent the things 
two hours ago, ’ announced Emily. 

“They haven’t come,” replied the 
doleful Rosamonde. 

“Well, we can raise fifty cents and 
get some more,”’ suggested the cheer- 
ful Emily. She wasn’t to be permitted 
to come to the {dinner and face Aunt 
Carmen, therefore the calamity seemed 
of minor importance to her. 

jee ” said Rosamonde abstract- 


ed 
What i in the world is the matter?” 
asked her cousin, sensing something 
deeper than mere physical hunger. 
Rosamonde wheeled suddenly: 
Me That Battalion of Death woman 


“Corporal Anna Fishkoff,” sup- ° 
plied Syle in a graveyard voice. 
‘She isn’t coming. 

“Ts that the end of the world?” 
inquired Emily. 

“Tt’s the end of Aunt Carmen,” 
moaned Rosamonde. ‘‘ We promised to 
have Anna Fishkoff here.” 

“Tf she doesn’t come Aunt Carmen 
will fly into a passion and go home. I 
know her.” 

“Tt won’t wreck the cause of freedom 
if Aunt Carmen quits, will it?” 

“Most certainly not,’’ snapped Com- 
rade Walter, but, his quick denial plainly 
announced that he had his reasons for 
wooing Aunt Carmen. 

“Professor Syle wants to make a lot 
of converts among the upper classes,” 
Rosamonde was admitting when Emily 
broke in. 

“With that get-up you might pass as 
a major general in the Turkish Woman’s 
Land Army.” 

“Of course I might, ’’ replied Rosamonde, 
apparently tickled in her sense of the 
dramatic. ‘‘I might if it were anybody but 
Aunt Carmen.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,’ commanded the 
great master of nonsense, rumpling his 
pinkish hair. , 

“Emily, dear,” asked her cousin in the 
sweetest possible voice, “I’ve got thirteen 
and a half dollars left. It won’t buy all I 
wanted to have, but you might run round 
the corner to Raffaeli’s and get that much 
spaghetti. Will you?” 

‘ae ‘Anitohia Godly ene her mind was far 
away from spaghetti Neapolitaine—Emily 
took the money and disappeared among the 
gathering shadows of Pomander Place. 
She had gone but a few steps along the toy 
sidewalk leading toward the frowning 
building with the high clock tower when a 
door above one of the quaint porches 
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opened and a man appeared, a bulky sil- 
houette in a patch of light. In either hand 
he carried a large metal container. 

“T beg your pardon,” he sang out as she 
passed. 

“Speaking to me?”’ She paused, ready 
upon alarm to run back to the safety of 
No. 18. 

“Did you people in No. 18 lose some 
stuff from Tanquay’s?” 

“‘T should say we did!”’ cried Emily, and 
on the impulse she ran up the steps as if 
to snatch the cans from robber hands. In 
the patch of light she got a look at the 
man’s face in the overhead glare. It was 
Oliver Browning. 

“T suppose the mistake was natural 
down here where nothing hits just right,” 
he was saying with his slight trace of a 
Virginian drawl. 

“You see your number i is eighteen and 
mine is eight 

“Your number!”’ she gasped. 

“My own. I moved into furnished 
rooms last night.’ 

She had a feeling that she shouldn’t 
speak to him, but instead she laughed: 

“Oliver Browning, what right have you 
to move into my alley?” 

“Tsay, Miss Emily,” he drawled, ‘‘ don’t 
you think that a sort of capitalistic way to 
talk down here? Suppose the Com- 
rades 

““Aren’t you going to let me have my 
dinner?” 

“Your dinner? Girl, girl!’’ Despite her 
outreaching hand he still held on to the tin 
boxes. ‘‘Even out in the big wicked world 
they wouldn’t be yours until they were 
delivered.”” He stood there with a broad 


a 


The Next Instant Had Admitted the Strangest 
Soldier That Ever Battled in or Out of a Trench 


smile which somehow made Emily regret 
that he was what she knew him to be. 

“How in the world did you choose this 
place?”’ she found herself, asking. 

“Oh, I have a reason,” he replied, inti- 

mating that’ she had none. ‘‘ Down here it’s 
much more convenient to the horse marts 
than uptown—justashort ride onthe Eighth 
Avenue line and transfer at Third 

“Is that your true reason?” She eyed 
him closely. 

“The truest reason you'll find in Green- 
wich Village.” 

In her feminine heart of hearts she wished 
that he had admitted that he had come to 
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look after her; but instead hi, 
ingly, as he stood there, his ¢} 
taut with their freight of expig 

“Tf you don’t let me }j, 
pleaded, reaching again, “it. 
the dinner.” 

“Good Lord!’’ She was 
going again to indulge in the 
all radicals. Instead he ny 
amusing demeanor. “Are 
holding a powwow?” . 

“Rosamonde’ s giving it 
men,’ es explained. 
you know.” , 

“Wow!” Oliver nearly 
right-hand burden and 
recovered it when he cent 
again clutched it tight. “Ait 

“Is that so strange?” she¥ 
to remain cool. Ed 

“Nothing’s strange doy W 


German tunic and mix in wi} 

German tunic would take 

down here. i 
_ Oltvert 8 


you got one? 


I’ve got one. Brought it hos 
bag. Like to see it?” 
“Would you lend it to me) 


grew a trifle stern. 

“Tt won’t look very Gain 
nestly informed him. ‘And jj 
of good. Please Oliver! Ify; 
me I’ll let you come to the P 


as her niece was to lay 


utes before any of the hal} 
Comrade Niki was in the} 
ing his samurai psalm of 
Professor Syle was o 
hanging a framed bit o 
Soviet Constitution ove 
of Lenine. 

Aunt Carmen’s appear 
of a Burmese queen; fror 
she blazed with the fan 
phenomenon which wo' 
been considered pheno 
drawing-rooms of the gr 
frequented. But in thedi 


“The stairs ae 


'. ~ wardly agitated be 
ig no idea how the e 
was going to come 


“Oh, how do you do! 
men, looking up at the p 
began a deferential dow 
“What’s that motto you 

“Tt is in Russian,” re 
ant, 4 


proletarian et to 1e 
“T’m sure it’s lovely, 
Carmen, giving the frame 
through her lorgnon. T! 
monde: 
“Dear, how well you 
Dolsheyist costume. Whe 


‘“‘T have ordered thr 
said Carmen, “but e 


Professor Syle cut in. 

“Comrade Carmen, woul 
suggestion?” 

“Why certainly.” Ita 
into dimples to be called 
rade Walter. ; 

ass matter of jewelry a 


Involuntarily she laid | 
diamond and platinum broo! 
to guard her like a small ple 
Her fingers flashed with th 
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ued from Page 174) 
\lfonzo—he’s Mexican, you 
Primitive—seriously objects 


socialists never objected to 
.g as you agreed with them,” 
youting like a child. 
1ot be regarded as a curtail- 
freedom of thought,” Syle 
how her. “‘But the wearing 
yrding to Comrade Alfonzo’s 
say I agree with him—is in 
can economic wrong to the 


8.” 
‘replied old Carmen rather 
‘hen you want me to take 


iwfully sweet,”” Rosamonde 


Comrade Alfonzo I’m think- 
_ has a way of attacking the 
ch is peculiar to the school 


men was unbuckling the 
platinum and diamonds. 
ean I do with them?”’ she 
y. “I don’t suppose there 
1a safe-deposit box or 23 
dear!” said Rosamonde 
Why not put them all in 
and wear the bag on your 
nner.” 
ver shed a weightier collec- 
; removed from Carmen’s 
-ears and scrawny neck and 
EB into Carmen’s large and 


1 have told me, my dear,”’ 
ly to Rosamonde, the latter 
th fear of that which was to 


aunt. I’ve been head over 
‘, trying to make the dinner 
a my feet all yesterday and 
t expect to go home at all.” 
ill be finished when Merlin 
Jarmen reminded her. ‘‘But 
‘ic. You have done remark- 
er lorgnon traveled approv- 
r fierce black eyes. ‘‘And I 
intil I have seen your amus- 
dier— Comrade —— 
Fishkoff,’’ supplied Rosa- 
's been very annoying ee 
‘the door relieved her tem- 
‘embarrassing confession. 
answer the door.” 

Haven’t you a servant?”’ 
mde had already gone for- 
| Miss Felda Drigg and her 
Hdred Smole. 

y much pleased,”’ declaimed 
eaking for the family in her 
ne. “‘I recently finished my 
al*lecture tour and am re- 
1 to my domestic work for a 


‘igg was burning in an ad- 
f the epidemic egomania. 
our domestic work?’’ asked 
her own arrogance dwarfed 
ering specimen. 

olled' out the deep syllables, 
nsympathy with any school. 
! Lenine is mine.’ 

an focused her lorgnon on 
the table and remarked: 
see. It is a portrait.” 

aft should be incidental to 
»’ Miss Drigg lectured on. 
before thousands and found 
itiment increasingly helpful. 
Bakersfield among the oil 


the proletariat take over the 
sed Carmen, attempting to 


nll burn them.” 

mouncement the door again 
it a knot of delegates to the 
ide Alfonzo, wearing a vel- 
and the red. sash, two hairy 
rere introduced by their Rus- 
d Comrade Epstein, the ad- 
ner. Aunt Carmen was too 
tands to ask any more ques- 
e Battalion of Death; but 
y whistling against the evil 


Comrade Hattie, the meek 
|. Although she seemed to 
courage to carry on a revo- 
a colony of ants, she spoke 
davering voice about a cer- 
ultivated, by name Destruc- 
2 Property. 

‘din the finishing touches of 
peek out and see. Oliver 
ie in wearing an old khaki 
se tie. This was the second 
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THE SATURDAY 


occasion on which Rosamonde had caused 
the young gentleman to meet her terrible 
aunt; possibly the old lady was getting 
used to it. At any rate it seemed not un- 
natural that Aunt Carmen should have 
taken him kindly by the hand and have 
said in a welcoming tone: 

“Why, Oliver, you have joined too?” 

Apparently Carmen regarded Oliver as 
offensive only when Emily was around. 

Comrade Niki was beginning to distribute 
caviar sandwiches and Carmen’s favorite 
cocktails when she for whom all this had 
been arranged grew restive. 

“This Russian woman—General Pickoff, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Corporal Fishkoff,”’ corrected Rosa- 
monde, and prepared to tell her tale. 

“Oh, yes. It doesn’t seem strange for 
women to have military titles any more. 
Evelyn Jones isa major in the motor corps,” 
went on Carmen in her chattiest manner. 
“But about this Corporal Fishkoff jt 

“She isn’t coming,” announced Rosa- 
monde, ‘‘but 

“Tsn’t coming!” 
empurpled at the implied insult. 
what did you get me here for?” 

“She was expected up to the last min- 
ute,” said Comrade Timothy. ‘But this 
afternoon we got word that she had married 
a laundryman and deserted the cause.” 

“But we’ve been very lucky,” implored 
Rosamonde with a look for help from Syle. 

‘Quite fortunate,” he came back swiftly. 
“The Russian movement is so well estab- 
lished in this country that it is beginning 
to lose its first novelty. We are now turning 
toward the Turkish movement.” 

It sounded to Emily just a trifle like 
comparative massages, but Rosamonde 
hastened to take up the theme. 

“Corporal Winifred El- Zelim of the Turk- 
ish Battalion of Death 

“She was smuggled in past the capital- 
istic immigration authorities,’ supplied 
Syle, with a glibness unworthy so restless 
a truth finder. 

“Oh, yes. I never considered the Turks,” 
conceded Carmen, already half appeased. 

This seemed an ideal cue for the hidden 
Emily who, having wrapped a yard of chif- 
fon round her face, tiptoed through the un- 
bolted door into Comrade Elsa’s empty 
room and thence out into the hall. Dra- 
matically she knocked upon Our Commu- 
nity’s door. 

The next instant had admitted the strang- 
est soldier that ever battled in or out of a 
trench. She came undulating forward and 
female the figure undoubtedly was. Bril- 
liant red harem trousers fell to shoes which 
were decidedly American in cut. A field- 
gray military coat, loosely fitting at the 
waist, showed a corporal’s chevrons on one 
of the short sleeves. Corporal El-Zelim’s 
face was conjectural, for a veil concealed it 
from nose to chin and she wore a curious 
greenish rather soiled turban tightly bound 
round her forhead. Only in her eyes was 
her beauty revealed and these, shining 
purest gray under blue painted lids, were 
penciled at the corners, giving them a long, 
strange, unearthly look. 

“Comrades,” said Walter Syle, mak- 
ing the best of it, “this is Comrade El- 
Zelim, our soldiers and sailors’ delegate 
from Constantinople.” 

Mrs. Bodfrey Shallope, forgetting her 
training, stepped eagerly forward and took 
one of the little hands in hers. The fingers 
were tipped with vermilion. 

“T no spik pretty good Eengliss,” ex- 
plained the little corporal in a thin metallic 
voice. ‘‘But I hear such manny good things 
from you.” 

This was addressed straight to Aunt Car- 
men, who in all her luxury-loving career had 
never been able to resist a flatterer. 

In the ecstasy of handshaking Corporal 
El-Zelim came round at last to Oliver 
Browning who took one look at the gray 
tunic and uttered a strange ripping sound 
through his nose. 

“You laugh for me?” inquired Comrade 
El-Zelim, whose veil offered her every ad- 
vantage. 

“Tf necessary,’”’ replied Oliver. “But I 
think you can get away with your share of 
that stuff.’ 

They got themselves to the dinner table 
and dinner table got itself into that state 
of Bolshevised energy which any dinner 
table can nowadays, given a sufficient num- 
ber of hand-picked radicals. 

Emily from behind her veil rather mar- 
veled at her own success and began wonder- 
ing why she hadn’t gone on the stage. She 
sat at a corner of the long table, between 
Comrade Timothy and Aunt Carmen; but 
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It’s GREAT! 
The New “TEA-FOIL”’ Package 


It’s soft and pliable—decreases in 
size as the tobacco is used —tobacco 
does not cake in the package—no 
digging it out with the finger. Keeps 
the tobacco in even better condition 
than tin. Now, don’t you owe it 
to yourself to buy a package and 
give Tuxedo a trial ?— 
Not quite as much tobac- 10 

co as in the tin, but — C 


“Your 
Nose Knows 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe 


Guaranteed by 
AN 


INCORPORATED 


In Active 
Service 


Edwin P. Kohl, whose pic- 
ture appears above, although 
still in his twenties, has been 
in active service for eleven 
years—one year with Uncle 
Sam and ten years with us. 


In his one year in the Navy he 
climbed several rounds up the lad- 
der of promotion. 


And in his ten years with us, he 
developed a spare-time Curtis sub- 
scription business that finally paid 
$100.00 a week profit for himself. 


$8000 Profit 


The $8000.00 in salary and com- 
missions that he earned as a repre- 
sentative of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home fournaland 
The Country Gentleman paid his way 
through two universities and estab- 
lished him in the law business. 


What he earned, 
you can earn also 


In the next few months, more 
than a half million Curtis subscrip- 
tions will expire! We will pay YOU 
to collect the local renewals and 
new orders. 


If you have an hour of time to 
spare, even once a week, you can 
by this plan turn it into money: 
money that will replace the “over- 
time” you have lost since rush war 
work ceased. 


The coupon will bring our com- 
plete cash offer—without obligating 
you at all, 


Sesaaaaes G U 4k M E oO U ‘T.nnunnuues 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
369 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Tell me how I can make my spare time pay 


Name 


Address 


City — 


THE SATURDAY 


Aunt Carmen had ears only for the dele- 
gate from Turkey. 

Comrade Niki, with the assistance of 
Comrade Elsa, was serving the excellent 
soup from Tanquay’s. The various nation- 
alities round the table attacked the liquid, 
making night melodious. The soviet was 
now devoting its vocal organs to eating, an 
activity more important than conversation. 
To Emily alone the moment was painful; 
she was very hungry, but even a corporal 
in the Battalion of Death knows not a way 
to take chicken gumbo through a veil. If 
she lifted that veil then the cat would as- 
suredly be out of the bag and Aunt Carmen 
go screaming after it. 

““Vou’re not eating,’’ observed the great 
lady in the tone of one who waits to see the 
anaconda engorge a rabbit. 

‘Not soup,’’ explained CorporalEl-Zelim. 
“With us it is telka.”’ 

“Tt is what?’”? Old Carmen neglected 
her own broth in a frenzy of curiosity. 

“Telka. That iss Turkeesh word—what 
it means? Our people no could eat it in the 
moon of Solomon.” 

“That’s inconvenient, isn’t it!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Carmen. ‘I’ve just been on 
a diet myself—dreadful bore.” 

Emily reached out for a ripe olive and 
managed to get it under her veil. The act 
gave her two inspirations at once. By 
sticking to hard food she could manage to 
keep alive; by speaking very bad English 
she could answer any question under the 
sun and nobody would know whether she 
was right or wrong. 

“T thought you women of Turkey were 
more civilized than that,’’ upspoke Aunt 
Carmen with characteristic abruptness. 

“So? What civilized?” 

“Tf you are emancipated and all that 
sort of thing I should think you would give 
up fasting on this thing you call the moon 
of Solomon.” 

“Ah! But it iss zaab.” 

“What is zaab A 

“What you call it in Eengliss.”’ 

“T see.”’ Aunt Carmen had apparently 
given up any attempt at translation, for 
she went on: ‘What did you fight when 
you were in Turkey, corporal?” 

“My hus-band,” replied the corporal 
very distinctly. 

“You don’t have to put on a uniform to 
fight your husband, do you?” gasped the 
old lady, who was the veteran of many such 
battles. 

“Yes. We mass against all Turk hus- 
bands in one army. This will be woman 
revolution. We take government.” 

“That sounds very sensible to me. I 
have always been a great believer in the 
emancipation of women.” 

“T so glad!’? The corporal clapped her 
little red-tipped hands. “I wish all America 
woman was great intelligence like you.” 

She sized up her aunt in one long-eyed 
glance. The flattery apparently was taking 
effect, for Mrs. Shallope’s fierce eyes were 
already softening. 

“T much believer in religion of love,’’ 
said the delegate from Turkey, making her 
voice rich and soft. 

““My dear! How extraordinary!” cried 
Aunt Carmen, tears coming to her eyes. 
“Do they have this religion in Turkey 
too?” 

“Tt was beginned there,’”’ announced the 
corporal. ‘‘How else could they keep great 
harems comfortable?’ 

“T have believed in it for years,’ an- 
nounced love’s strangest disciple. ‘“‘Isn’t 
it a wonderful belief? I don’t know how I 
should ever have got along without it. I 
have had so many trials.” 

Aunt Carmen was apparently pausing on 
the brink of a confidence. 

“How did you get those trials?”’ asked 
Corporal El-Zelim. 

“T have been the victim of greed and 
base ingratitude,’ explained the old lady, 
her face tightening. 

“From servants, maybe, or friends?” 
Emily was ‘‘feeding,’’ as they say. 

“From one of my own flesh and blood. 
I took that girl out of the direst poverty, 
fed her, gave her a home, clothed her ——”’ 

“T know,” purred the Oriental. ‘‘We see 
them all time in Turkey. Those poor re- 
lationships refuse to kiss your feet when 
you give them thrown-away clothing.” 

“T clothed her very well,’ snapped Aunt 
Carmen. “I refused to see one of my own 
family go shabby; and I would have ar- 
ranged her life for her iy 

“Why did she leave from you?” 

“How did you know she left me?”’ The 
haughty Mrs. Shallope had turned suspi- 
clous eyes upon the veil of mystery and 
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Emily had a feeling that she was carrying 


| her adventure into dangerous lands. 


“She would, of course. Poor relation- 
ships are sometimes swollen by pride. They 
do not know sufficiently how to worship. 
Why she go?” acd 

‘She insisted upon marrying an insig- 
nificant little mule driver!”’ 

“How bad! To dosuch a thing she knew 
nothing about the religion of love. She 
merely runned away to chase her heart 
where it went.” 

“T don’t understand you,” remarked 
Aunt Carmen, and turned away to Pro- 
fessor Syle, who sat on her right. 

The pause gave Emily a chance to gaze 
round the Mad Hatter’s Party and to ap- 
preciate it in full operation. The comrades 
were hard at it, indulging in their only me- 
dium of expression, which was debate. 
Comrade Epstein was tilting furiously with 
a somewhat comely young person who wore 
a tiara of green glass. 

“T was an sesthete before I became a 
revolutionist,’’ she heard the much deco- 
rated lady piping out of the Babel. 

Comrade Niki had gone on a strike ap- 
parently, for he came out of the kitchen 
and took his place beside one of the Eskimo- 
faced Russians at the other end of the 
board. His dialect, rivaling the strange 
word combinations of El-Zelim, was being 
hurled belligerently at the glowering Mus- 
covite, who slammed his big fist on the 
table and frowned down on the little person, 
like Polyphemus bullying a mouse. Poor 
Rosamonde had left her place and was help- 
ing Comrade Elsa wait on table. Red wine 
was being served in goblets. Disjointed 
isms hurtled through the air, missing their 
marks or falling unexploded—maximalism, 
capitalism, militarism, individualism, op- 
timism, metabolism, determinism. 

Emily managed to get a forkful of spa- 
ghetti under her veil and safely to her 
mouth. What greater test could there be 
of a native ability? Across the table she 
caught Oliver’s teasing smile, but when 
again she looked he was saying to the meek 
and dangerous Comrade Hattie: 

“The true Theocrat would put the free- 
dom of the seas entirely on a religious basis.”’ 

Comrade Walter had to make a speech 
as a matter of course, He had the preacher’s 
habit of sermonizing upon every public oc- 
casion. To-night his talk was not even 
amusing to Emily because she had heard 
him make the same utterances over and 
over again during her short stay in the 
studio. Hewasa great believer in statistics. 
He could, given breathing space, prove by 
the number of negro babies born in Ala- 
bama during the month of March, 1912, 
that the cotton-mill workers of Massachu- 
setts were entitled to a five-hour day. There 
was always somebody to disagree with 
everything he said; which did not indicate 
that he was unpopular but merely that he 
was living in Bolshevikia. 

Comrade Alfonzo, the Villista, seemed 
most violently opposed to everything that 
was said. Alfonzo, it was manifest, had no 
great capacity for red wine. After his first 
goblet he was gesticulating frightfully, 
making stabbing gestures with his black 
forefinger, showing his magnificent teeth, 
shaking his blue-black mane and growling 
like a dog. 

“‘He is too dangerous?”’ asked Corporal 
El-Zelim of Miss Drigg’s husband, two 
seats away. 

“Not so very,” drawled the gentle little 
editor of the Outburst. ‘‘He usually goes 
to sleep before anything happens.” 

But it became more and more obvious 
as Walter’s sermon dragged on that Com- 
rade Alfonzo was agonizing for a speech. 
He would cry ‘‘Bah!” and ‘‘Lookat!” 
every other sentence. Then as suddenly as 
he had burst into flame he sank under the 
table and disappeared from sight. Emily’s 
natural conclusion that he had retired for 
the evening was proven wrong a moment 
later by the dark-skinned comrade’s reap- 
pearance above the red tablecloth. His 
look was sly and he grinned a vengeful grin 
in the direction of Aunt Carmen. 

Emily’s attention was deflected by a 
twitch at the sleeve of her German tunic. 
Aunt Carmen was leaning toward her, her 
eyes big with alarm. 

“IT beg your pardon,” she whispered in 
Emily’s ear. “I brought my hand bag to 
tbe table with me. I seem to have dropped 
i 


“Tso sorry,’ said the temporary Turk. 
“T look H 
While Comrade Walter’s epoch-making 
speech rattled easily on Emily lifted the 
cloth and gazed along the serried row of 
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Already Alfonzo was rel 
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“No?” He waited a spac 
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you what I find in it. Mir 
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As he held it fiercely above 
magnificent bauble seemed 
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This time when it came outi 
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life. Dis-a earrings—bah! I 
Poor pipple starve in Hast $ 
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THE SATURDAY 


straight at Emily; but a veil, like a beard, 
offers the advantage of hiding one’s 
emotions. 

This had all been wonderful. Not more 
wonderful, perhaps, than the sight of Com- 
rade Alfonzo insisting upon being one of the 
delegates to escort Aunt Carmen to her car. 
Professor Syle went, too, upon Emily’s sug- 
gestion and the promise that he could come 
back for a talk. 

‘Was there ever anything like it before?” 
Emily asked Rosamonde. 

“I’m so glad it was a success,”’ said Rosa- 
monde. ‘Merlin will be back next week, 
and heaven knows what I’ll do to have any 
fun then.” 

“Aren’t you going to Aunt Carmen’s 
week-end soviet?” asked the unbeliever in 
their midst. 

“T don’t know how I can escape from 
Merlin. Are you?” 

“Tf it kills me. I wouldn’t miss it for 
millions. Didn’t you hear Aunt Carmen 
specially invite me?”’ 

Professor Syle came back at last and had 
just helped himself to one of Rosamonde’s 
gold-tipped favorites when Rosamonde 
asked the apparently idle question: 

“You didn’t have any trouble cashing 
that check, did you?” 

“Your check?” asked the professor in 
his absent-minded way. ‘‘Oh, yes, that af- 
fair down at the Nitrate Company. Why, 
yes, there was some trouble.” 

“Oh!” Rosamonde paled visibly. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you show Mr. Steeley my note?” 

“Yes,” he answered deliberately. ‘‘He 
was all right. It was the other one.” 

“What other one?” 

“The capitalist—he seemed to be in 
charge, as I remember it. He seemed to be 
behaving like a slave driver, as a capitalist 
would.”’ 

“What did he look like?” 
all but whispered. 

“Stout, short, gray mustache, gaudy lit- 
tle diamond horseshoe in his necktie. He 
stood watching me as I got out of your car, 
and as far as I could see followed me up to 
the cashier’s office 

“Rosa!” cried Emily, for her cousin had 
given a quavering moan and fallen upon 
the divan. 

“Don’t!’? she implored. ‘‘Don’t ask 
questions. Did he see my note?” 

“He took it away from the cashier and 
then smiled—that arrogant, slave-driver 
smile of the capitalistic class—and said the 
check was good.” 

“Emmy,” said Rosamonde very quietly, 
“come home with me. I think Merlin must 
be back.”’ 

The Vallant car was not at the corner of 
Eighteenth Street and Fifth Avenue where 
it had been instructed to await its mistress 
every day during her adventures in Bol- 
shevikia. That looked bad to Emily. 

They got a night-wandering taxicab on 
Union Square, which was lucky enough, 
since it was now past two in the morning. 
Rosamonde sat stiff as a corpse all the way 
up Fifth Avenue, and as soon as the lights 
were switched on in the Flemish entrance 
of the Vallant apartment Emily saw a yel- 
low envelope plainly marked Telegram fac- 
ing them on the Italian chest. 


“Arriving noon. Inform O’Brien to meet 
me with car at Station. Love. 
“* MERLIN.” 


She read this message over Rosamonde’s 
quaking shoulder. Merlin had changed his 
plans and come home a week early! With 
a little scream Rosamonde went charging 
through the big room toward the master’s 
suite, but in an instant she came flying 
back to force a sheet of paper in Emily’s 
hand ere she collapsed into a chair. 

“T found it on the pincushion,” she 
moaned; and who so young as not to know 
what fatal notes always grow on pincushions? 

The words on the paper were blotted and 
scrawled, in a stubbly, savage hand as 
though they had been written with hot tar 
at the point of a bayonet: 


“Mrs. VALLANT: 

“As long as you prefer the course you pre- 
fer (blot) you may pursue it without my 
(word illegible). Neither will I stand by 
and countenance (more blots) disloyalty in 
publie places and anarchy (blot) in my 
house. 

“T have moved to the Tory Club and my 
lawyers will make you a suitable monthly 
allowance. 

“Hoping you will (blot) 

“Very respectfully, 
“MERLIN A. VALLANT.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Rosamonde 
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MORE MONEY 


What would you do with it? 


Mr. E. Mahaffey, Penna. 
$400.00 a month 


Photo by 
Bachrach 


Miss Stella Williams, Tenn. 


$100.00 a week 


Mr. George Hunter, Maine 
$100.00 a month extra 


F YOU were earning $100.00 a 
week instead of —$35.00 ?—what 
would you do with the difference? 


If you could add even $10.00 a 
week to your present pay, could 
you spend it—pleasantly, profit- 
ably ? 


Think it over. It will be worth 
while. For if you want more 


money you can have it! 


What Others Have Done > 


Mr. MaAnaéFFEY likes journalism. Our plan 
is providing his course. Last summer we 
offered him more than $900.00 for two months’ 
work. He knew he couldn’t do as well else- 
where. 


Miss WILLIAMS wanted a college education. 
She has had it. We have paid her $100.00 a 
week—week after week—for her summer va- 
cations. 


Mr. HUNTER writes: “‘An automobile and 
extra good vacations for mine.” We have paid 
for them, in return for only an hour a day of his 
spare time. 


What You Can Do Too 


“Age is no barrier in our work. 


Whatever your age we will pay 
you well. 


The Curtis publications are in 
greater demand than ever before. 
We offer our representatives a regu- 
lar salary, and every order means 
a liberal commission in addition! 


Orders come quickly, as our 
pricesare still very low, and country- 
wide advertising has created a tre- 
mendous demand, making an un- 
usual opportunity for you. 


If you want more money, now is 
the time to learn all details of our 
offer. No obligation. We know 
you'll like it. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, 366 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:— Please tell me all about your money-making plan. 
want more money and I have some spare time. 


Name__ 


Address 


City 


I 


with this large, safe bank, which has been conducting a conserv- 


ative savings bank business for more than 50 years. 


you live—send today for a copy of our interesting booklet ‘‘D.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST. CO, 


CLEVELAND; ON1O0% 
Pe AS SERS OoOVERAY 


SMILLION DOLLARS 


No matter where 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
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“Where’s My Pencil?” 


OW many times have you asked that ques- 

tion? Yet have you ever really found your 
pencil? One that feels friendly to your hand— 
that eases and quickens your pencil work? 


You can find this pencil. Our unusual little 
booklet ‘‘Finding Your Pencil’’ will tell you how. 
It contains personal information about how to 
lighten your work by using the correct 


the master drawing pencil” 


There are seventeen perfect leads. One is 
yours—the booklet tells you which. Write for 
it— Booklet No, 8-J—today. We want you to 
join the ranks of our enthusiastic friends who 
declare the Eldorado the ‘‘best on earth!”’ 


Send 10c for a full length sample, telling us 
what work youdo. We ; 
will send you the right “““I"7 LEADS 
Eldorado for that work. or prefirenice == 


Pencil Dept.s-s Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors 


A.R. Mac. Dougall & Co.. Ltd. Toronto. c@ 


There isa Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon and Eraser 
for every purpose 


THE HARE, THE TORTOIS: 
THE EARTHQUAKE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


about him. Then people began to get up. 
He rose mechanically and followed the men 
into the smoking room. He caught Mrs. 
Tomlinson’s eye as he passed through the 
hall but turned away. 

He lit a cigarette, swallowed his coffee 
and laughed automatically at a story Dick 
Gordon was telling. As the motor cars drew 
up to the door and the parties were madé 
up for the golf club he slipped away on foot. 
Presently he found himself on the cliff walk, 
threading his way with fierce strides through 
groups of sauntering townspeople. It was 
over. That was all there was to say about 
it. Other men had borne the same experi- 
ence. Possibly every man he knew who had 
passed thirty was building his life on the 
ruins of some shattered dream. He would 
meet the test as others did. 

He came back to the Tomlinsons a little 
before seven. Mrs. Tomlinson had gone up 
to rest before dinner. He found his host 
alone in the library. 

“‘Have some hot tea?” he suggested. 

Winston declined it and the servants bore 
away the tea table. 

‘*T’ve been going through my mail,” said 
Tomlinson. “I find I’ve inherited an orange 
grove. What am I.going to do with a 
California orange grove?” 

“Sell it,’’ said Winston. 

“Uncle Peter couldn’t. It appears to be 
a thousand miles from anywhere. The op- 
timist who planted it expected a railway to 
lay itself at the foot of the hill. Uncle 
Peter, who was not a business man, lent 
the optimist five thousand dollars and got 
the grove.” 

“T’ll give five thousand for it,’ said 
Winston. 

“You're crazy!” said his host. 

Before he went up to dress Winston 
bought the orange grove. He had only one 
thought—to get away. 

The next afternoon when Winston went 
to his rooms he found a note in the letter 
box addressed in Gloriana’s scrawling hand. 
He tore it open, walked unsteadily to the 
big chair before the fireplace and sat down. 
He knew what it was going tosay. Itwanted 
him ‘‘to be one of the first to know,” and 
so on. It hoped that they would ‘‘always 
be friends.” 

He sat for a time with the thing in his 
hand, then on an impulse he tossed it into 
the fireplace, struck a match and kindled 
the pile of waste paper and cigarette stubs 
that accumulate in a bachelor’s fireplace 
during the summer. What was the good of 
reading it—of starting the ache again? 

Most of the night he packed and made 
preparations for his departure. The next 
afternoon he took the Limited for Chicago. 


q 


INSTON found his orange grove 

tucked in the mouth of an enchanted 
cafion at the point where it broadened 
into the valley below. Here were forty 
acres of grown trees in bearing, with un- 
limited water for irrigation. On the mesa 
above were some four hundred acres of 
range land with a little bunch of cattle. A 
very decent bungalow with farm buildings 
adjoining stood on a rise of land at the 
upper end of the grove where the highway 
crossed the ravine. 

“It would be a fine place,” said the fore- 
man, who took him over his newly acquired 
estate, “if you could move it to Los Angeles.” 

The commercial tragedy of the situation 
was presently made clear to him. After 
the rains came the adobe roads were im- 
passable and the cost of hauling oranges 
twenty-eight miles was prohibitive. It was 
cheaper to let them rot. If the rains failed 
and there was a killing frost in the San 
Gabriel Valley, with a consequent rise of 
prices, the crop could be got to market at a 
profit. Frost had never been known to kill 
in the cafion. This coincidence of calami- 
ties to the state of California in the memory 
of the foreman had never occurred but once. 
It might be a hundred years before it oc- 
curred again. Tomlinson’s Uncle Peter 
had supported the ranch for eleven years 
without getting a crop to market, and then 
death had released him. 

However, Winston was not cast down. 
He had expected nothing but to get away 
and he seemed to have accomplished this. 
His inherited income was sufficient to sup- 
port the grove, and the cattle on the range 


contributed something. § 
with his bargain. He eby 
the annual rotting of thhy} 
lars’ worth of oranges yih 
satisfaction. 


hole golf course. } 
forms were more or less iia 
were still level, though Je 
series of long mounds, nay 
foreman, were unquestio)h) 
had been none of Uncle Fie 


the optimist, attributing he 
able works to a lunatic S}ts 
spent several years with} 
the early ’90’s. As Wins 


eleven boxes of old-fashi 
percha golf balls. Si 
man they had been left i 
storehouse. Why there | 
vived eleven dozen balls ; 
club he was unable to say 

To illustrate the uses 


Winston smiled. 

“We must put that coue 
observed. ‘‘I’llsend for m 
you golf.” | 

The foreman shook his 
and Winston went in toh 
late afternoon, when the a 
he came out and began tot 
began to get used to the e) 
turfless putting green, an 
was holing on an average ct 
balls. A week later he he 
distance a yard and was pu 
out of five. He found this) 
acomforting pastime—and | 

There had been one cire 
final episode with Glorian 
terially increased the pain a) 
the idea had come to him 
meekly accepting the eng 
Englishman he ought to go’ 
her himself. Such a course! 
the habit of his nature—t 
habit of his nature was wre 
City the idea returned. It} 
ing periodically. 

As he sat on the verand: 
gratified by the fruits of his 
improvised putting green, 
had done well not to turn 
thing yielded to patience 
Everything must yield. 
electrified. Gloriana herse 
She must! What if she 
What if she married? Cor 
defeat his talent for waiting 
she would discover her mist 
or other it would come out: 
would come to him. 

The Chinaman announce 
he got up and went into tl 
night three photographs of 
on his dressing table. Afte 
settled down into a routine 
agement, his solitary putt 
green and the worship of G 


qr 


T WAS New Year’s morn 

he had passed on the ra 
man had driven into town 
for the holiday. The har 
peared before he had turn 
the road. At the neighbor 
was known to be whisky 
the house Chinaman, — 


rode over his range. 
waiting he had at last p 


(Continued on 


1 from Page 182) 
‘greens were sanded and 
| with proper cups and 
wire. There were boxes 
he teeing places. The new 
as of the fair green was cut. 
ed like a golf course and 
oud of it. He had sent for 
‘wished now that he had 


st eleven when he returned. 
an ominous silence greeted 
st eleven the shuffling feet 
‘Id have been heard moving 
an with other sounds inci- 
ner. Winston entered the 
empty. Fearing the worst, 
id the bunk house. 

ypened the door his nose 
2 worst had happened. The 
an inhabits a poppyless 
1d a moment on the plain 
2of his sleeping servitor 
to the bungalow. He was 
2 desire to fire Sing Lee, as 
eatened, and a prudent un- 
change known evil for un- 
<a coin from his pocket as 
uestion by flipping it, then 
smile replaced it and, tak- 
d the lard pail full of golf 
d by the veranda post, de- 
cutting green. Ordeal by 
atermine the fate of Sing 
ld putt ten balls a side. If 
he should be forgiven once 
>he should be deposited at 


et from the cup. The club 
k, then with a free caress- 
yall shot forward. Appar- 
ag fast enough to overrun 
andred feet. A yard from 
ag strange happened. The 
vn like a sharply braked 
he lip and dropped. 

’s point of view the thing 
But Winston saw nothing 
it it. The first winter he 
i the undercut that stopped 
shad been working at it in 
ous fashion for four years. 
‘0 the credit of China, he 
—and the miracle repeated 
te even up. Then he shot 
again and missed by inches. 
‘n. Sing Lee was one down. 
urking self-interest—made 
“over the next effort and 


spped into the cup, perhaps 
perhaps something more 
im turn. Watching him 
of the house stood Gloriana 


her speechless. Suddenly 
mmical little gesture and 


id, “are you going to speak 
emor in her voice but he 


i!” he exclaimed. He went 
took both her hands. 

7and began to talk rapidly. 
Coronado for a week with 
they were motoring up to 
e and some other men had 
‘another car and she had 
his very door. Wasn’t it 
ing thing that had ever 


er blankly. 
know I was here?” he 


. know where you were?” 
Didn’t you run away and 


‘She had had no intention 
eak of chance had brought 
ill married? Was her hus- 
with her father? His eyes 
d on him in a gaze that 
his thoughts. Then a re- 
£ seized him. Was it not 
‘was here—no matter how? 
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“T think it’s the most amazing thing 
I ever heard,” he said. ‘‘It’s taken the 
breath out of me. Even now I can’t be 
sure you're not a ghost.” 

“Tf you can give me some lunch,” she 
answered, “‘I can make you feel better 
about that.” 

“My Chinaman has been hitting the 
pipe,”’ he began. 

“T ean cook,’”? she answered. ‘‘ Besides 
I’ve got some things in the car.” 

They went back to the automobile. 
Among other things strapped on the after 
body of the runabout was a huge tea 
basket. 

“You bring that down to the house,” 
she said to the chauffeur, “‘and Mr. Win- 
ston will give you a fire.” 

“T’ve got to do some soldering on the 
radiator,” explained the chauffeur. ‘‘That 
adobe road is no parkway.” 

The tea basket was deposited in the din- 
ing room, the chauffeur was put in posses- 
sion of the ranch hands’ kitchen and 
Gloriana went to work. Winston watched 
her as she took off her gloves. Her smooth 
brown hands appeared ringless as of old. 
The plain gold band that he dreaded was 
not there. Still, all things were possible 
with Gloriana. It would have been like 
her to have dispensed with a wedding ring. 
Its absence proved nothing. 

Gloriana’s tea basket produced food 
enough for a dozen but she insisted on going 
into the kitchen and cooking eggs and 
bacon and frying potatoes. Winston said 
he had eaten nothing like it since he had 
left New York. 

“Wasn’t it splendid that I found you 
putting?” she observed. ‘“‘If you had been 
picking oranges it wouldn’t have seemed 
natural.” 

He laughed. 

*“And how you can putt!”’ she went on 
eagerly. “I wish you’d teach me that 
stroke of yours.” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘No more golf lessons!’’ 

She looked at him and smiled somewhat 
meekly. 

“T don’t think I was as grateful as I 
should have been,”’ she observed. 

“Are you playing good golf?” he asked. 

“Not bad for me,’’ she answered. ‘‘I’ve 
been practicing for that match of ours 
we've got to finish one of these days.” 

He smiled, grateful that she remembered. 

““T’ve got a nine-hole course on the range 
but you haven’t any clubs.” 

““T have!”’ she said. “‘They’re in the 
car.” 

““And you won’t mind my using my one 
club?” 

““Wasn’t thatthe condition of thematch?”’ 
she answered. 

Iv 

N HOUR later they were playing under 
the blazing California sun. Gloriana 
had taken the first three holes with par 
golf. The fourth was a short one over a bit 
of wooded gully. His drive fell dead to the 
cup. He was down in two and won. The 
fifth he won by a marvelous putt from out- 

side the wire inclosure. 

At the sixth she sliced her drive into 
the rough, lost two strokes getting out and 
picked up her ball. She won the seventh 
and was one up again but lost the eighth 
to him on the green. 

As he drove off for the final hole a crawl- 
ing beetle caught his eye at the fatal mo- 
ment that the club was descending. He 
topped; the ball rolled fifteen or twenty 
feet and stopped. 

“T’m really sorry,’ 
been playing so well.” 

“Tt won’t make any difference,” he said, 
making believe to boast. 

“Oh, if that’s the way you feel about it,” 
she retorted, laughing, ‘“‘I’m not sorry.” 
As she was about to drive she stopped and 
faced him. 

“Do you remember what we were play- 
ing for?” 

He felt his color rise. 

“Don’t you?”’ he answered. 

She shook her head. 

“T only remember you thought I needed 
a beating on general principles by a plod- 
ding turtle with a putter.” 


she said. ‘‘You’ve 
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A Superlative Creation 


tte 


/ Company 
1 Now Makes 


i Flour 
Aaecoenmseneamemenr shanna! 


How Johnson 
Won His Neighborhood 


The story of Johnson is the 
story of ten thousand grocers who 
display this Quaker Flour. 


When the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany announced a flour he quickly 
put it in. He knew that house- 
wives loved Quaker quality. And 
that they would welcome a Quaker 
grade of flour. 


So he displayed it. Women saw 
it and they tried it. The results 
amazed them and they told their 
friends. And Johnson soon had 
the flour trade of that neighbor- 
hood. a) 


A Million Users 


Thus Quaker Flour already has 
won a million users. And count- 
less grocers make it an attraction. 
Four modern mills are needed to 


* * 


Quaker Biscuit and Pancake 
Flour 


This is a package flour 
—a superfine flour made 
from special wheat in a 
special way. The leaven- 
ing mixture is in it, and 
is always exactly right. The 
sealed package with top 
keeps it ever-fresh. 

No bread flour can match 

this dainty flour for bis- 
pancakes, 


cuits, cookies, cakes, dough- 
nuts, etc. Get this package flour for such 
things. 


* 


supply it, with a daily capacity 
of 10,000 barrels. 

Just because Quaker cereal prod- 
ucts have always been of super- 
grade and we made a flour to 
match them. 


Quaker Flour is made by ex- 
perts under new-day, scientific 
methods. We use but half of the 
wheat kernel—just the choicest 
part. We employ chemists to 
constantly analyze it and bakers 
to constantly test it. 


The result is a new-grade flour 
—the finest flour that science can 
produce. One sack will change 
all your ideas of flour. 


It is too good to miss. Ask 
your grocer for a sack. He will 
get it if he lacks it. 


* * 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated in- 
ner wheat, made from 
just the choicest bits of 
the wheat kernel. This 
granulated form makes 
a delightful breakfast 
dainty. It is also for 
fritters, griddle cakes, pud- 
dings, waffles, etc. 


Quaker Farina is fancy 
farina without a fancy 


The Quaker Oats O@mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio 


Peterborough, Ontario 
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price. A finer grade is impossible. Yet 
it sells as low as wheat cost will 
permit. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa (3208) 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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Ivory Garters 
Ease 
Your Ways 


T’S easy to get Ivory Garter comfort. Just need 
to say to your dealer ‘“‘I want a pair of Ivory 
Garters.” 

That’s the slickest pass-key to real leg comfort 
you ever turned, for Ivory Garters ease off all 
needless weight around your shins. There’s no 
metal in Ivory Garters, nor pads. They’re built 
on a scientific principle that makes them conform 
naturally to the leg without binding or hitching. 
Ivory Garters are so cool and light you hardly 
know you’re wearing garters, yet they’re sturdy 
and durable and hold your socks smooth and 
true to form. 

When youcan get so much satisfaction so 
easily, 80 to your dealer’s = 
store prepared. Remember 
that Ivory Garters do a 
great leg comfort act, | 
andsay‘‘apairoflIvory ¥ 
Garters, please.’’ 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 
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our house would be cooler 
these hot summer days 


In the living room illustrated above the large winter rug has been taken up. 
The two small rugs are purely for decoration—and even they are not necessary. 
The floor is a Blabon Art Floor of linoleum inlaid with a handsome hardwood de- 
sign—a floor so quiet and comfortable under foot and so attractive that no floor- 
covering is needed. And as a result of this the house is cooler and easier to keep 
clean in summertime. : 

In winter, with rugs over them, Blabon Art Floors are warmer than wood, because 
they are practically crackless. Their durability is wonderful; designs and colors 
tasteful; cost moderate. See your dealer or write for booklet. 

Important Notice: Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 


paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a black in- 
terior which is easily detected upon examining the edge of the fabric. 


The George W Blabon Company Established 68 years Philadelphia 


BLABON>«(Lingleum 
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“Well,” he said grimly, “I’m going to 
beat you.” 

“You said that the day we played the 
first nine holes. You know I’d have won 


| if it hadn’t been for the rain.” 


“The rain came,” he answered. ‘‘I never 
said how I was going to do it. If it needs 
another storm, why ——” He left the 
sentence unfinished. 

She looked up into the cloudless blazing 
blue and laughed. Then she addressed her 
ball, swung slowly and drove a long straight 
shot down the middle of the fair green. 

“You’ve got to have your lesson,’”’ she 
said mockingly. 

His second shot fell short of her drive 
and he played three. She came on past 
him with a beautiful iron shot that carried 
her to within fifty yards of the green. His 
four laid him twenty feet from the hole, but 
he was ‘‘two more.” She played one off 
two with her mashie, but the ball instead of 
pitching dead ran on and over the farther 
edge of the green. She played the like, but 
in her anxiety not to overrun played short. 
Her ball lay close to his but slightly away. 
She was playing ‘‘one more” and putting 
for the cup. If she could hole:it she was 
sure of a half. She also had a good chance 
of winning, for Winston’s putting was less 
deadly than on the bit of ground by the 
bungalow, where he knew every grain of 
sand. She measured the distance with her 
eyeandshot. The ball started straight, but 
at the last moment rolled off a bit and 
stopped eight inches from the cup. 

“You’ve this for the hole and match,” 
she said. 

He looked at her and smiled. 

“Will you give me the hole?” 

““Go on and play,” she retorted. 

Accustomed as he was to taking pains, 
Winston outdid himself with this shot. 
Four times he stopped and went over the 
path to the hole, searching for particles 
that might deflect his ball. Then he played. 
The ball shot forward with the impetus of 
the sharp cut stroke. The line was per- 
fect. A foot from the cup the back spin 
suddenly slowed its speed. It went on by 
inches. 

In an instant it would drop. But it did 
not drop. There had been a shade too 
much back spin. The ball stopped a full 
inch short. 

“It’s a half,” said Gloriana quietly. 
“Shall we play it off?” She bent forward 
to tap her ball into the hole. Suddenly 
something made her straighten up again. 

At the same instant Winston called 
sharply. 

Her eyes followed his gesture toward the 
hills. Yellow dust clouds hung in the blue 
air. She half staggered and regained her 
balance. 

“Look!” he said. ‘‘The earthquake!” 

The great green table-land shimmering 
in the heat seemed to rock. 

Then at her feet she saw his ball start 
forward and drop into the cup. Hehad won. 
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Their eyes met, hers w' 
questioning look in them. 
“‘There’s no danger,” ] 
ingly. ‘It’s only a small ¢4 
The ninth hole lay close, 
the cafion. Unnoticed thi} 
come up the path. 
“Miss Fulton,” he sai 
ready.’’ He turned to go. 
“Miss Fulton?” Win} 
“You’re no longer Mrs. Fx 
Gloriana looked at him} 
“T never was Mrs. Fitzgy 
sharply. : 
He felt his heart leap. Hy 
her. 
“Gloriana,” he began he's 


ture toward the retreating \; 
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HEY were sitting in 1 
gnarled moss-hung live o}: 
Her hand was resting in his 
“It seems too wonderful | 
was saying. “| 
“Yes,”’ he said gravely,| 
always believed it would « 
seemed that it was just a q) 
on believing and waiting, 
knew you’d come to me bec: 
so much.” . | 
She looked at him ang 
eyes made the four years ir 
seem as if they had been fc 
she smiled a curious smile, 
“You certainly have he 
She said. “Yet even now. 
there is any special object 
for the fun of waiting.” 
““What do you mean?” 
“Didn’t you get a letter, 
fore you went away?” | 
He nodded. 
“T thought it was the an) 
your engagement. I burnei 
“T wrote you I had decid 
Fitzgerald. If you had re; 
hadn’t been so anxious to 
that you ran away without } 
I wouldn’t have had to hun 
you.” Ss 
“Hunt for me?” he 
wasn’t chance that dropp 
“You goose!’ she answ 
thing that was chance w 
began to leak when we 
road.” 
Winston gazed at her 
“T’ll give the ranch to th 
said. ‘I’m through as a toll 
ing out to run—run after a 
as it is obvious we can’t liv 
‘“Wouldn’t that be foolis 
meekly. ‘‘Father is going { 
way through the valley. Vi 
put a station at the foot of o 
“Gloriana!”’ he cried hi 
does any man live without 
And as there was no answe 
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rystal White 


ie “Theo Economucal Soap 
iy jor Launary pe 


There's quick and easy cleansing, long life for 
linens and all washable fabrics, and absolute free- 
dom from harmful ingredients, in the rich, copious 


suds of Crystal White. 


This pure, white, vegetable oil soap is ideal for 
use in washing, reeincn because every atom is 
brimful of cleansing, enerZy and produces quick 
and lasting, suds. 


How to Use 
Crystal White in 
Washing Machines 


When using hot water, slice the Crystal 
ite Soap into small, thin pieces, direct- 
into the water. The operation of the 
chine will quickly produce the desired 
ls. 


Nhen using cold or luke-warm water, 
1 can save time and electricity by slic- 
_ Crystal White into a sauce pan of 
ter and letting it boil, thus producing a 
tsoap. Pouring this soft soap into the 
ter in the machine will quickly create 
4, copious suds. 
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| Brotherhood of Man-—By Kenneth L. Roberts and Robert Garland 


U.S.Marines Adopt Nash Qua¢ 


OIN the Marines! If you desire 

to see the world, sign up with 
this famous branch of Uncle Sam’s 
fighting forces, which in France and 
elsewhere has won for itself such a 
high place in the admiration and 
affection of the American people. 
Even in so-called peace times, the 
Varines are constantly on the move 
from one quarter of the globe to 
another, keeping order and pro- 
tecting the interests of America. 
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Nash Quad Now Standard Equipment 


F or Marine Expeditionary Service 
“AHE Nash Quad, with its record for dependable per- 


formance in the’service of the Allies during the world 
war, has been selected by the Standardization Board 
of the U. S. Marine CoIDa as standard equipment for ex- 
peditionary service. 

The selection of the Quad as standard equipment for this 
use was made after the Marine Corps had conducted ex- 
haustive tests of various trucks, had carefully compared 
data as to performance and reliability, and after it had had 
an extended experience with more than 400 Nash Quads in 
actual service. 

This means that from now on Nash trucks go wherever the 
Marines are sent, to bring up munitions and supplies, and 
to do all the various hauling tasks for these famous fighters 


of Uncle Sam. : 


Nash Trucks—One-Ton Chassis, $1650; Two-Ton Chassis, $2250 
Nash Quad Chassis, $3250 


In addition to Nash trucks there is a full line of Nash passenger 
cars with Nash Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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“Take Him Out and Throw Him in the Well, Serebrousky. 


ls furniture, a piano and a huge table. There are wine bottles, full, 
\en, on the table and on the floor. The upholstery on the chairs and couches 
slashed; and the walls bear evidence that they have received frequent 
nth food and drink. The floor is filthy. Lolling about the room are five 
! Red Guard in their soiled uniforms of dingy gray. Their tunics are 


i caps are awry and their faces are -unshaven. 
| 


WIK (who is very drunk): Kill’em now. That’s what I say. Kill ’em 
2 0f ’em. 

TEVIK (picking up some empty bottles from the floor and standing them in 
'; Line’em up. Line’emup. So! Little ones over here, big ones over 
sized ones in the center. . . . Thereyouare! One, two, three, four, 
2 more is seven. 

VIk: Yes, my brother. One more is seven. 

TEVIK: Seven in a row. 

WIK (emptying a large bottle): Here’s the Little Father. See him, 
See him? The Little Father! We'll put him here, surrounded by his 
_ (He puts the large bottle in the center, knocking over a gayly decorated 
).) His loving household. 


=In all salient features, this play follows the facts which American Intelligence Officers and observers 
cerning the last day of the royal family of Russia. The chief reason which exists for arguing that 
ill the Czar and his family is that their bodies have never been found. It is known, however, that 
'ethod of disposing of persons whom they considered undesirable was to drop them in a well together 
3. Usually the Bolsheviks used only enough hand grenades to insure death. Utter destruction could 

1 use of explosives. It will be remembered that the individual who fell down with a suitcaseful 
it of Attorney General Palmer's residence on the third of last June was almost completely destroyed. 
seattered oyer several blocks; and fragments of his bones were driven into the asphalt. If, therefore, 
~ had been dropped into a well and high explosives had been used lavishly on them, they also 
annihilated. This, 1 am sure, is what happened.—K. L. R. 
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FouRTH BOLSHE- 
vVIK: Be eareful, 
you drunken idiot! 
You’ve knocked over 
the beautiful Tatiana! 
Look! Shameon you! 
She’s lying on her side! 
(There is general laugh- 
ter as he stands the bottle 
upagain.) There! 
Stepan Vitkovsky’s 
darling’s on her feet 
again! And still un- 
damaged too. Pure 
and undefiled. 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK 
(singing to himself): 
Pure and undefiled. 
Pure—ah, so pure! 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK 
(digging petulantly at 
the piano top with his 
bayonet): We ought 
to torture ’em. We 
ought to torture ’em 
some more. That’s 
what we ought to do. 
They’d have tortured 
us. Don’t forget that, 
my comrades. They’d 
have tortured us! It’s 
our turn now! 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK: 
Yes, my worthy broth- 
ers! It’s ourturn now! 
Yours and mine and 
a million others of 
our kind! A milion 
brothers in democ- 
racy. And we’re idi- 
ots not to make the 
most of it! To hell 
with capital! Kill’em, 
that’swhatIsay! Kill 
7em—so! (He tears an 
ikon from the wall and throws it at the bottles standing ina row.) Saint Nicholas shall 
descend like a thunderbolt, destroying all autocracy, all capital! 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK (laughing wildly): Aha! Once again religion sweeps ’em off their 
feet! I wish to God it had been Rasputin, and not Saint Nicholas the inoffensive! 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK (mincingly): The royal family is very religious, you know! Very! 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: Saint Nicholas, Saint Rasputin—they’re all alike! Liars, 
thieves, deceivers of the poor! We’re done with ’em too! Finished! Gods of capital 
and the dead autocracy! Down with ’em! Priests, saints, churches—all must go! 
There’s only one religion now—one faith: The brotherhood of man! 

First BOLSHEVIK (drinking): Yes, yes! The brotherhood of man! 
state! Just the blessed brotherhood of all mankind! Here’s to brotherhood! 
(He drinks.) Kill’em, that’s what I say! Kill em now! 

FirtH BOLSHEVIK: No one asked you what you said. 
Who are you, anyway? 

First BOLSHEVIK: Who am I? 

FirTH BOLSHEVIK: Yes. Who the hell are you? 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK (waving his hand drunkenly): Who am I? Who am I? You 
ask me whol am? (He drinks again.) We’re all equal now. I’m as good as you are— 
and a damned sight better! 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK (a young and poetic specimen): What good is all this going to do? 
What is to be gained by sacrilege, by meaningless profanity? What is to be gained by 
such unthinkable cruelties as those of yesterday? 

First BOLSHEVIK: It’s our turn now! It’s 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: I know that, brother. I know that. But —— 

First BOLSHEVIK: But! But! But! But what, little tender heart? 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: Didn’t Christ tell us to love our enemies? To be kind to them 
that hate us? 


There Have Been Others Thrown There This Afternoon” 


No church, no 
Drink! 


Nobody gives a damn! 
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© 3COND BOLSHEVIK: Oh, Lord, havewe another Rasputin 

1g us? 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: See here, Ivan Ivanovich; don’t 
forget that this very religion that you speak about is one 
of the tools with which autocracy and capital have 
oppressed us for centuries. We want no more of it! And 
anyway, did they think of what Christ said when they 
sent us to Siberia? Did they think of that, Ivan Ivanovich? 

First BOLSHEVIK: Christ never saw Siberia, I'll war- 
rant you! 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: What good is all this going to do? 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: You’re a fool, Ivan Ivanovich! 
But you’re young and may get over it. Every dog has his 
day. To-day is ours. 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK: Who’sa dog? That’s what I want to 
know! Who’s a dog? Don’t you call mea dog! I’mas 
good as any one. 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: Shut up! Nobody called you a dog. 

FirTH BOLSHEVIK: We’re too fond of dogs for that. 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: Let me have my say. I’m as good 
as any of you, and I want to have my say. We’ve got the 
whiphand now. 

First BOLSHEVIK: You’re damned right we have! And 
we’re going to keep it too! 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK (ignoring him): We’re the masters 
now. We'll show ’em! They sent us to Siberia, didn’t 
they? And what the hell did they care? And now they’re 
here, on the edge of Siberia. They’re here, and we’ve got 
charge of ’em. We’ll make ’em dance to any tune we 
choose to play. 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK: Bring ’em in and let ’em dance. 
Bring Tatiana in. On with the dance, I say! Let’s dance 
to celebrate the brotherhood of man! 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK (to SECOND BOLSHEVIK): 
right, I know. But 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK (turning on him): What ails you, 
lily-liver? Of course I’m right! Next thing you'll want to 
kiss ’em and send ’em back to Petrograd in a private car. 

First BOLSHEVIK: Kiss’em! Kiss’em! Excellent idea, 
comrades! 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK (quietly picking up the ikon and 
replacing it on the shelf): I don’t mean that. at all. You 
know I don’t. I’m with you heart and soul. But after 
yesterday I thought 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: You think too much, Ivan Ivano- 
vich. Anybody’d think you Well, if I didn’t know 
you I’d think you were one of those damned bourgeoisie. 
If you must think, keep it mum. You’ve got too much 
education, my son. That’s what’s the matter with you. 

First BOLSHEVIK: What’s the use of educa- 
tion now? No use! No use at all. The Little 
Father was educated, wasn’t he? And where is he 
now? And I’m not educated, am I? And I can 
stick my bayonet in the Little Father and laugh 
at him. So what good is educa- 
tion? We're all equal now. That’s 
quite enough for any man to know. 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: After yester- 
day I thought they had had about 
enough. The Grand Duchess seems 
very ill to-day. i 

First BOLSHEVIK (caressing the 
gayly decorated bottle): Here’s the 
Grand Duchess. Beautiful girl! 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: There’s no 
Grand Duchess any more. There’s 
no Czar any more. There’s no 
nothing any more. We have oblit- 
erated the past. We have over- / 
turned everything. We’re all equal 
now, every one of us. 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK: We’re all 
equal now, every one of us. Kill 
’em, that’s what Isay. Kill’em. 

FIFTH BOLSHEVIK: Here now, ~-.: 
Dmitri; about that being-equal 
stuff: If we’re all equal, anybody’s \ 
as good asIam. Andif anybody’s 4 
as good as I am, then the.Czar’s as \ 
good as I am. But he isn’t. I’m 
better than he is. I threatened to 
cut off his ear yesterday morning, 
and he trembled before me. He, the 
Czar of all the Russias, trembled before me, Peter Sere- 
brovsky, the harness maker. Therefore, I say 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: Shut up! You talk too much. 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK: Kill ’em now! That’s what I say. 
Kill ’em now. Let’s have a little fun. Let’s kill ’em one 
by one. 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: Afterall, Alexander’sright. We’ve 
got to kill ’em and get’ em out of the way. We’ve all had 
our turn at ’em; we’ve heard ’em scream. . 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK (venomously): All except Tatiana, 
bless her little heart. She’s beautiful, is Tatiana; fresh 
and sweet and pleasant to the eye. 

Believe me, friends of mine, if it hadn’t been for Stepan 
and his damned orders to let her alone Pass the 
vodka, Dmitri. 


You’re 


ful Girlt 


Here’s the Grand 
Duchess. Beauti« 


[He laughs drunkenly and slashes a hanging with his saber. 


FIFTH BOLSHEVIK (querulously): Stepan has no right to 
order us about. Stepan has no right to forbid us to amuse 
ourselves. We’re all equal. 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK (meditatively): It seems a shame! 


[All the Bolsheviks turn and glare at him. He sighs deeply. 


First BOLSHEVIK (staggering): Ho, ho! (He points his 
finger at the THIRD BOLSHEVIK in derision.) 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK (indignantly): I never thought —— 

First BOLSHEVIK (burlesquing the THIRD BOLSHEVIK’S 
sigh): Well, tavarish, there’s nothing doing: so it doesn’t 
matter what you thought! 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: She’s beautiful enough, but not so 
young as she might be. But she’s a grand duchess, and 
that helps some. 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK (half to himself): The Grand Duchess 
Tatiana! 

First BOLSHEVIK (waving a bottle threateningly): Grand 


Duchess! Grand Duchess! Grand Duchess! Don’t keep : 


on saying grand duchess like the parrots that you are. 


She’s no more of a grand duchess than I-am. We’re all . 


equal now; all equal! Everybody! Everybody except 


Ivan Ivanovich, and he’s a fool! 


FouRTH BOLSHEVIK: Whether she’s a grand duchess.or. .. 


whether she isn’t she’s got to be put out of the way along 
with the rest of her family. 

FIRST BOLSHEVIK (singing): Out of the way. Out —— 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK (not noticing him): Do you know 
what it means if one of them is left? Just one of them? 
Do you know what that means, eh? It means that that 
one will inherit all the wealth of the Romanofis, and that 
that one or that one’s child may some day sit on the 
throne of Holy Russia and consign us and our children to 
the hell of prisons and salt mines and endless Siberian 
steppes. 

FIFTH BOLSHEVIK: You’re right, Dmitri! 
damned right! You’re talking sense now! 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: Out of the way with ’em all! The 
Czechs are coming; and behind them are the Japanese and 
the French and the British and our brothers, the Amer- 
icans. If we delay too long these sentimental peoples may 
prevent us from protecting our great cause from the curse 
of autocracy. 

First BOLSHEVIK (throwing his empty bottle against the 
piano with a crash and slashing right and left with his saber): 
That’s what I always said, tavarishi! Kill ’em! Kill ’em 
now! To hell with the Czechs and the Japanese, the little 
yellow monkeys! To hell with the French 
and the British! To hell with the Amer- 
icans! 

* They’re all damned meddlers, that’s what 
they are! What are they doing in Siberia 
anyway? Nobody asked ’em to come! 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: There are many 
thousands of them, my brother. They are 
armed and clothed as we can never hope 
to be. 

First BOLSHEVIK: What can they do to 
us? Nothing! Nothing whatsoever! Kill 
7em! Kill ’em now! Let’s get another bot- 
tle! Let’s get Tatiana down here and look 
at her! Let’s draw lots for her. 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: But Stepan said 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: What do you care 
what Stepan said? What do I care what 
Stepan said? What does anyone care what 
Stepan said? Aren’t 
we all equal now? An- 
swer me that! 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: 
You all know how 
Stepan is when 

First BOLSHEVIK: 
We’re all equal now— 

all equal! (He taps the table.) 
FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: Let’s get her 
down here. 
FirTH BOLSHEVIK: Who’ll bring 
_~s her down? 
FIRST BOLSHEVIK: Ivan Ivanovich 
will bring her down. (He turns to 
IvAN IVANOVICH.) You'll bring her down, won’t you, 
pretty one? 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: Stepan said, just before he left —— 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK (bravely): Il bring her down. 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: No, you don’t, Dmitri Soukine! 
No, you don’t! None of that going up alone! You may be 
smart; but we’re just as smart as you are, my friend. We’ll 
all go up. We'll all go up together. 


You’re 


oe 


4 
‘ 
‘ 


Aa 
if 


V \ 


[With confused outcries they crowd to the door at the rear of 
the room. The FIRST BOLSHEVIK attempts to join them but 
is too intoxicated. He subsides heavily in his chair and 
begins playing with the bottles. His comrades are heard 
stamping up the staircase. They halt. One pounds on a door 
with a saber hilt. 


FOURTH BOLSHEVIK (from above): Unloc 
Tatiana. Unlock the door. Here are 7 
come to play with you. 

First BOLsHEVIK (giggling foolishly): v 
now. So open the door, Tatiana. (He plays; 
and sings and mutters to himself.) Whe 
Father? Ah! Here heis! Stand up, Little] 
be afraid! Alexander Rustov is your brothe)) 
hurt you for the world! Oh, no! (He sm 
representing the Little Father.) Where’s 1 
Here she is! Beautiful Tatiana! (He Pick 
decorated bottle and fondles it.) 


[There is a loud crash overhead, followed by 
scuffling. Again feet clatter on the staire) 
Bolsheviks enter with TATIANA in their mit 


First BOLSHEVIK (struggling out of his 4 
Tatiana! You are good li’l’ Tatiana, aren’, 
How’s everything? (TATIANA stares over his| 
We’re all equal now, sister, so you needn’t} 
elegant: We’re all equal now, hey, sister? A 
of vodka, sister? 


[TATIANA ignores him. 


THIRD BOLSHEVIK: You mustn’t be ‘ary 
Your Imperial Highness. You are very bil 
Highness; and we—we—we love you. I 

First BOLSHEVIK (in a very maudlin voii) 
that makes the world go round, Tatiana, | 
and round andround. (Hesings.) It’s lovath) 


TATIANA (contemptuously): Beasts! 


a 


[There is a moment of heavy silence. N 


FouRTH BOLSHEVIK: See here, Ivan Ivar} 
address Tatiana as ‘‘ Your Imperial Highne’’ 
you’re young, and sentimental as a girl; | 
others who don’t know you as well as we) 
pretend to believe that the Romanoffs are] 
imperial than we are. The Romanoffis 2 
They produce nothing. Therefore they ar 
But even apart from that, we are all equa 
that, Ivan Ivanovich. 

First BOLSHEVIK: Equality! Fraternity 
of good red wine! That’s a fence go 
any man! 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: And women, my com 
plentiful as wine! Women, hundreds of tk 
and beautiful! 

First BOLSHEVIK: Women! Women! He 
(He drinks.) 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK (to TATIANA): Just 0 
that’s all you are, Tatiana. Just one of mi 
the millions equal. Remember that, whe 
beasts. ( 
[TATIANA stands by the window, apparenily 

words. Dusk is approaching, and the room i 

The FOURTH BOLSHEVIK crosses to her, se 
and swings her round facing him, 


TATIANA (quietly): Don’t touch me! Don't 
[He takes his hand away. | 


FourtH BOLSHEVIK: Do you hear mi 
equal; all of us! Equal! Equal! Equal! Yi 
Soukine and Peter Serebrovsky and—and 
Father sitting in the room up there with h 
hands. We're equal; all of us; every one! 

First BOLSHEVIK: And me too, Dmitri, 
too! I’m the equal of anyone, and a — 
than several I could name. 

FourtH BOLSHEVIK: Be quiet, tavarsh 
again to TATIANA.) You have no authority 
you hear? You are no better than we 
your guards now. You can’t have us throy 
We're all equal now. Do you hear? (He wai 
reply.) Do you hear? 

TATIANA: I hear. 

FOURTH BOLSHEVIK: You hear, do yo u? 

TATIANA: I hear. But we are not equals. 

FouRTH BOLSHEVIK: I say we are a 
« First BOLSHEVIK (waving a bottle): 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: Yes, we’re all equ 

TATIANA: You Say it, but that does not 

FourTH BOLSHEVIK: It is so! 

First BOLSHEVIK: Dmitri Soukine . 
must be so! 

FourtH BoLsHEVIK: We have equalled 
all peoples. We have destroyed our rulers. 
stroyed great fortunes. We have dest oyed 
universities and works of art. We have @ 
ridiculous idea of the state and the 
loyalty to the state. We shall reduce 2 
mon level and start anew. That is the 
faith. We are all equal; and if there 
not wish to be our equal we will force h 
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sypvik: And in every country in the world 
ill join us in our great crusade. In England, 
far-off America, our brothers will rise in 
call! 
HEVIK (swaying back and forth): Freedom 
d! The brotherhood of man! 
Jo you think, beasts that you are, that it is 
- to reduce all minds to a common level? 
oy ideals and honor and truth and decency? 
ave done so; but your success is a thing of 
You have kicked and beaten —— (She 
gment to gain self-control.) You have kicked 
+father and my mother. You have starved 
have tor- 
le brother 
ance. You 
re befouled 
She pauses 
have be- 
ars like the 
ene, loath- 
at you are. 
made none 
ul! 
OLSHEVIK: 
ialized all 
peoples. 
Equality ! 
nows no 
shat of ig- 
ulness and 
ad bestial- 
ill be no 
an us until 
d you are 
ve dust. 


i 
) 


OLSHEVIK 

lgive you 

ality, you spitfire! 
Bee’: such a thing 
ugh with you. You'll 
! Cowards, are we? 
of you! 


wsly and paws at her 


arling on him so that he falls back hastily): 
one of you but thinks himself better than 
of you says to himself: “‘I am more worthy 
' more wise, more brave, more handsome!”’ 
p of hearts, each of you knows that Stepan 
d that he is, is your master. 

‘ik To hell with Stepan Vitkovsky! 


‘BVIK (fearfully): Be quiet, Alexander Rus- 
s have ears! You would not say that if 
\ky were here. 

JSVIK (defiantly): Why wouldn’t I? 

)\EVIK: Because you know that Stepan Vit- 
tand no nonsense.from such as you. He 
we obey. 

ich one of you is determined to show his 
jie and my helpless family. I am spared 
Jour master ordered that it should be so. 
| sacrilege for you stupid yokels to use the 


a to rule! Power is what you crave, 
and not equality. Each one wants power 
power to inflict cruelties and oppression 
minds so easily devise. Equality! Bah! 
)HEVIK: By God, we’re equals, you and I! 
i arms.) You’re young and strong, little 
not so strong as I! (TATIANA struggles 
‘ow I’ve got you! The Grand Duchess 
arms of Dmitri Soukine! Ah! (TATIANA, 
limp in his arms. The other Bolsheviks 
The room is almost dark.) Kiss me! 
14 head away.) Kiss me, I say! 
i rear opens silently, STEPAN VITKOVSKY 
He in his hand. He places the lantern noise- 
éuble, and without a word seizes the FOURTH 
y the collar and wrenches him away from 
2» holds him at arm’s length, shaking him. 
iiaber, he runs him through the body twice, 
bly as it falls. He wipes his saber on the coat 
4”, sheathes it, and calmly lights a cigarette. 
isheviks, who have huddled together at the 
| f the room, watch him in frightened silence. 


2 FirtH BoLsHEVIK): Take him out and 

Ae well, Serebrovsky. There have been 
dere this afternoon, 

SIVIK: Yes, sir. 

(laughing foolishly and hiccuping): 

m! To the well! It is nice to hear them 

it-is nice to hear them fall. So! (He 

(w’slengthanddropsit.) Thisafternoon 
EVIK (uncomprehendingly): So Dmitri 

Dead! 


STEPAN: Quite dead—as you will be at the first sign of 
insubordination. You had best be careful, Ivan Ivanovich; 
very careful. (To the FirrH BOLSHEVIK): Throw the 
body in the well, Serebrovsky, where the others are. 
Throw two hand grenades in after him. Hand grenades are 
great levelers, my brothers; great levelers—almost the best 
levelers I know. You may go, Serebrovsky. 

FirtH BOLSHEVIK: Thank you, sir. 

STEPAN: In a well may be found an all but perfect 
equality. Think it over, Serebrovsky. 

FIFTH BOLSHEVIK: Yes, sir. 

[He goes out, dragging the body of DMITRI SOUKINE after him. 

STEPAN goes to the table and sits at the head of it. He 
sweeps the bottles 
and other litter to 
the floor. 


Unlock the Door, Little Tatiana, Uniock the Door. 
Your Little Friends Come to Play With You 


FIRST BOLSHEVIK (very drunk, singing softly to himself): 
Farewell, my brother, farewell. (STEPAN rises and pushes 
the FIRST BOLSHEVIK into a corner, where he lies and sleeps.) 

STEPAN (returning to his seat and glowering at the others): 
You know my orders concerning Tatiana. Why is she 
here? (The others stand helpless, making no answer. 
STEPAN takes his pistol from its holster and looks at it af- 
fectionately.) Answer me quickly! What is she doing here? 


[There is an awkward pause. Lacking the courage to reply 
the other Bolsheviks stare helplessly at each other. 


TATIANA: They brought me here to tell me that we are 
all equal; that we are all brutes together. 

STEPAN: That we are all brutes together, eh? 

TATIANA: Yes. Brutes—together. 

STEPAN: You don’t mean that, Tatiana! 

TATIANA: No, no! I don’t mean that! You’re quite 
right! Not brutes. No brutes could be so low, so vile, so 
inhuman as these—these 

STEPAN: Be quiet, Tatiana. The days when your 
opinions were important are past and gone. Only our 
opinions count now. The dawn of a new era is at hand, 
thank God! Those who toiled with their hands in the past 
shall henceforth toil only with their brains; while you 
pretty creatures who did no manner of manual labor in the 
past shall be our bondservants in the future. (He turns to 
IVANOVICH.) Come, you fool! What is she doing here? 
Answer me! You have disobeyed my orders; disobeyed 
them deliberately! ‘Hands off Tatiana!’ I said when I 
went from this room; and ‘“‘ Hands off Tatiana!” is what 
I meant. And when I return I find that she is here and 
that your dirty hands have been on her. Answer me! 
What does it mean? 

THIRD BOLSHEVIK: As God’s my witness, sir, I—I —— 

STEPAN: Answer; or by God I'll 


[He places his hand on his revolver threateningly. There is a 
terrifying calmness about him. 


THIRD BoLsHEVIK: I didn’t want—I didn’t know—I 
was afraid that—that —— 

STEPAN (coldly contemptuous): So you’re a coward 
too! You’re a coward like the rest of them, Ivan Ivan- 
ovich! 


Here are 


THIRD BOLSHEVIK: I—I —— 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK (interrupting): Look here, Stepan 
Vitkovsky; I’ll tell you. I’m not afraid. We’re all equal, 
Stepan Vitkovsky, and you know it! 

STEPAN: Who do you take your orders from? 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: Weare all equalnow! Havel not 
heard you say it a thousand times? The great Father 
Lenine has said that we have been freed from legal re- 
straint, and that our cause requires no form of obedience 
except voluntary assent. That is the truth, Stepan 
Vitkovsky; and the great Father Lenine has said it. 
He has said that we are all equal. And yet you have 
imposed your will on us and forced us to be obedient 
to your wishes. What sort of equality is that, I’d like to 
know? 

STEPAN: It is the equality which the cause demands. 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK (growing bolder): ‘‘Do as you like 
with the others,’’ you said. You remember saying that, 
Stepan Vitkovsky? You remember saying that? Is that 
playing fair, Stepan—tavarish? 

STEPAN: We are not playing, comrade. Or if we are it 
is a game of life and death we play. Of life—or death. 
Do not forget. 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: Call it anything you want, 
Stepan Vitkovsky; but whatever you call it we are 
sick of it. You have no right to order us about. 
And we do not have to obey. 
Weare all equal now. All of us. 

STEPAN (gently): Ihave had 
my reasons, comrade, as you 
should have known. I have 
acted according to the necessi- 
ties of our cause. Our cause is 
more important than any in- 
dividual or any state. You 
know full well, comrade, that 
we recognize no loyalty except 
the loyalty of men to other 
men who have united to fight 
capitalism. If we make trea- 
ties we can break the treaties 
on the following day if 
our fight against capi- 
talism demands it. In 
all the world there is 
nothing worth while ex- 
cept the fight of labor 
against capital. (A fa- 
natic gleam flashes from 
his eye.) We are on the 
verge of freedom, lib- 
erty, democracy for all 
the world! We have but 

TAT just begun. Here in 

Russia we have kindled 

the blaze that will sweep the globe. From London to 

Tokio, from Sydney to New York, from pole to pole—the 

brotherhood of man will destroy the temples of privilege 

and autocracy and capitalism. We have gained our free- 
dom! We will secure it now for all mankind! 

TATIANA: You have gained your freedom; but what 
have you done with it? You have debased it. You have 
polluted it. You have dragged it through the gutters of 
your filthy minds. Look at yourselves! Look, I say! 
Sons of freedom! Brothers in liberty! Equals of the best! 
To such as you these are but idle words; fine phrases 
taught you by your new self-interested exploiters. And 
words are cheap in this most unholy Russia you and your 
brothers have created. Look at yourselves—squabbling 
over women, besotted with wine, murdering men in wells, 
maltreating the helpless, destroying all good things. You 
know one freedom and only one—the freedom of animal 
desires. When first you won your freedom I was glad. 
Yes, I was glad in spite of all it meant to me and mine. 
I was glad because I felt that at last you had come into 
your own through your own efforts, and that you were 
worthy to share in the freedom that was sweeping like a 
cleansing flood over our unhappy world. But always you 
louts have failed to comprehend. Freedom, liberty, de- 
mocracy—call it what you will—is a very precious thing; 
a thing to value, to cherish, to protect; a faith to live for if 
possible, to die for if necessary. And what have you made 
of it? 

You have made of it a thing more terrible than the 
autocracy you overthrew. Liberty is a goddess, not a 
wanton, as you brutes seem to picture her. She is a god- 
dess, and you have soiled her snowy garments with your 
filthy hands; you have spit upon her robes and dragged 
her through a mire of license and a debauchery unbe- 
lievable. In your hands liberty has become a harlot, a 
thing to make good men shudder and women turn away 
in loathing. Ah, how I despise you all—and how. pity 
you! For you will never understand. A man must be a 
man before he can be free! 

STEPAN: Words, words, words, Tatiana! Words tran- 
scribed by children from the copy books of capitalism and 
the old Romanoff autocracy. 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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the cork out of a ninety-proof token of regard 

which he had received from Bull Lynch, his 
brother engineer on the United States Dredge Number 
Six. By eleven o’clock the token was pretty 
well absorbed. 

About noon Mr. Burdle gargled himself 
to sleep after announcing to the world that 
he craved to see Mr. Lynch in hell with his 
back broke. 

On the following day neither of the gentle- 
men spoke to the other and thus began the 
winter of their discontent. 

In March the sun began to break through 
the willows along the banks of the Mississip’. 
It hit Dredge Number Six square enough to 
soften up the oleomargarine on the din- 
ner table by supper time. One day in 
May Mr. Burdle offered his chewing 
tobacco to Mr. Lynch. Mr. Lynch looked ° 
at Mr. Burdle for three soggy seconds and 
then snagged off a segment larger than 
the average seal on a treaty of peace. 

“Vernal equinox is sort o’ warmin’ 
things up,’’ Mr. Burdle remarked pleas- 
antly. He glanced sidewise at the sub- 
stantial gash in the plug of tobacco 
which Mr. Lynch had absent-mindedly 
returned to its owner. 

“‘That an’ them new stoves we got,” 
Mr. Lynch replied. ‘‘I figger to discard 
my winter flannels next week if this 
heat keeps up.” 

In the pleasant vortex of following 
suit Mr. Burdle generously dropped 
his vernal equinox into Mr. Lynch’s stove. 

“Me too,” hesaid. ‘‘Have you got a good 
wash lady, Bull, that can handle winter clothes 
right?” 

“‘Middlin’, but all black an’ give to lendin’ 
my clothes out every time they’s a dance any- 
wheres round.” 

Mr. Burdle slung his head into a stiff- 
necked attitude and draped a sympathetic 
cheek round the tobacco parked therein. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Bull,” he began. ‘‘Next 
time your clothes is ready give em to Sam Penny. He 
delivers ’em to my wash lady. Talk about elegant 
work! All the soap wrenched out an’ everythin’ 
ironed flat; nothin’ burned—much; good as your own 
wife could do ’em.” 

“T ain’t got no wife,’’ Mr. Lynch interposed irrelevantly. 

‘Me neither. But what’s that got to do with washin’ 
clothes?”’ 

Mr. Lynch was quick to repair the breach in the delicate 
fabric of their new relationship. 

“‘Burdle,” he said, ‘‘I appreciates this here wash-lady 
offer. Send Sam Penny round next time he’s ready to take 
your clothes an’ I’ll be proud to send mine along with ’em.”’ 

On the following Saturday morning Sam Penny, the 
young waiter on Dredge Number Six, rowed upstream to 
Cypress Slough. In the bottom of the skiff a flabby 
pillowcase containing the Bull Lynch laundry lay in 
amicable contact with a wheat sack in which was the 
Burdle raiment. 

A mile below the mouth of Cypress Slough young Sam 
beached the bow of the skiff on a stretch of firm sand which 
lay along the water’s edge. From the bulging hip pocket 
of his overalls he produced a cake of red soap, a small 
towel, an aluminum comb and a stick of highly scented 
waxlike substance resembling a wickless Christmas candle, 
He moistened the towel in the muddy stream and deli- 
cately rubbed the back of his freckled neck with it. He 
sought the soot in the difficult galleries of his discouraged 
ears. He removed his superfluous blue-denim overalls, 
revealing a mail-order suit whose riotous fabric assaulted 
the eye with alternate stripes of green and blue. From the 
breast pocket of his coat there protruded the clutching fin- 
gers of a pair of yaller gloves. The pockets of the suit were 
draped with serrated flaps, on each of which was a barnacle 
button of smoked pearl made of clamshell. Trousers and 
coat were pressed into a complicate geometry of cubist 
creases. 

Including freckles and physiognomy, the effect was 
midway between a genteel package of delirium colorosis 
and a,punishable offense, similar to those perpetrated by 
the advanced Russian school wherein art is area only. 

With his aluminum comb the waiter untied the clumps 
of his tousled hair. He combed his hair straight back, 
following the wake of the comb with the stick of waxlike 
substance. His hair finally glistened compactly like the 
back of a submerged turtle. He held his head back and 
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sniffed the air, enjoying 
the violence of the per- 
fume which settled 
about him like fog. 

“Tf that there 
pomade aroma 
don’t snag her, 
nothin’ will,” 
he declared 
emphatically. 


“Folly Me Wid the Turner. 
Where’s Thim Absent Goats av 
Waithers? Sammy! Houlahan! Dinny!t’’ 


He resumed his rowing, yowling softly the while like a 
hungry Airedale: ~ 
Of nights I sets alone an’ dreams 
Of days we’n you was always near, 
An’ mem’ry then recalls the scenes 
W’en both our lives was happy, dear. 

Presently he swung into the mouth of Cypress Slough. 
In a cave of shade scooped out of the sunlight by the 
twinkling leaves of a great cottonwood lay the driftwood 
domicile of Mis’ Tillie Wynne, the widow, the siren widow 
of the suds. 

Abreast of the Wynne residence young Sam Penny 
feathered his starboard oar and came about smartly. He 
made the landing with a run and beached the bow of the 
skiff. He stepped ashore heavily as a four-striper might 
have done. He removed the yaller gloves from his pocket 
and put them on. From his vest pocket he produced a 
sinister cigar. After the front end of the cigar was set on 
fire he walked toward the house. 

While he was yet a little way off, Mis’ Wynne appeared 
at the doorway. She smiled—carefully, so as not to strain 
her complexion. Young Sam Penny arranged the movable 
parts of his face into a sweetly melancholy ensemble. 

They met. 

“Mr. Penny,” the widow said, ‘‘you’re airly: I didn’t 
have no time to fix up none—bein’ surprised this-a- 
way.” 

“‘T rowed strong,”’ the waiter explained. “‘Would you 
choose to take a little row up th’ Slough, Mis’ Wynne?” 

From her reply Sam gathered that Mis’ Wynne had but 
one ambition in life and that it was to take a little row up 
Cypress Slough. Young Sam Penny removed his yaller 
gloves. The pair embarked. 
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» i 
At the second mile Sam, perspiring; 

into song: é 
I’m wearin’ muh heart away f’r yo 
It cries allow mullove beet roo-o! 
I dreams of you by night, 
I longs f’r you by day 
His dreams, his longings, his disintegry; 
synchronized to the swing of the steady oa) 
their message to the listening world. o 
The father of twelve hundred small tadpé 
song. ‘“‘Arrh—rum!” he remarked. He leaj 
the silence of the deep water. A hard-bo} 
turtle slid sidewise from a log. A dormanty 
got all mixed up mentally and started inlandf 
All Nature laughed. : 
An hour later Sam and the widow were 
of the Wynne residence. The widow hung t{ 
hand a full half minute in parting. 
“Row easy, Mr. Penny. You’ll git all 
with your full stren’th.”’ } 
“‘Current’ll carry me back,’’ Sam said. | 
with an oar. Ten feet from the shore he rea; 
retrieved the two bundles of laundry. He 
ashore without remark, reluctant to obscure 
wings of love with the harsh crim 
flannels. y 
Three hundred feet downstrean 
violently at Mis’ Wynne. With 
grace she replied. Presently the h 
doorway which framed the form ¢ 
love lay round the bend. Sam sat 
the skiff and drifted along, his e 
derly upon a can of abandoned fish 
in the bow. It was evening. e 
When the lights of the fleet came: 
reached round in the bottom of th 
trieved his blue-denim overalls. H¢ 
over his mail-order suit. Mr. Penn; 
dour, had disappeared and in hi 
Sam Penny, the waiter, boarded th 
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It cries allow mullove beet 
I longs f’r you by day, 
I dreams of you by gosh — 


“Mr. Burdle, Mis’ Wynne says 
Lynch’s clo’es ’ll be done Friday—; 
Friday or Sadderday.” oa 

On Friday all that Sam got besid 
less advice and forty grains of m 
attack of hot-and-cold malaria tl 
large for him. By Saturday mornin 
of chills and fever important enough 
at the very least anengineer.° 

“‘Sam’s took too bad to git well 

- evenin’, Burdle,” Mr. Lynch said. 
couple of skiff pullers an’ run up’ 
after that washin’ of yours an’ me. 

_A shadow of annoyance rippled 0 

: countenance. § 

* “Allright, I guess, ’s long as Sammy’s fel 

chills that flesh is heir to, an’ the quinine ain’t 

poet says. But ring aslow bell an’ sound y? 

the widder rolls her eyes, else you might git 
helpin’ her farm that thousan’-acre turtle pa: 
Mr. Lynch snorted. a 
“T enjoys advice on that subject like on¢ 
hula-hula dancers enjoys a grass fire. | 
ain’t captured me in no matrimony yit, 
my freedom till the boilers bust.”’ 
“‘T was jes’ warnin’ ye. I hopes yo! 
you aims at.” 
Mr. Lynch rounded up a couple of d 
“Run a skiff for’d an’ wait f’r me. V 
some soundin’s at the mouth of Cypress 

' He stood gazing at the monotonou 

moment after Mr. Burdle left him. * 

mood resolved to action. He sought t 

stateroom, where a cyclonic energy’ 
his costume from a drab affair of overa 
of checks and colors. He soaked a pur 

with a shot of vanilla extract. , 
““Why they uses it f’r flavorin’ thi 

it’s one of the genteelest perfumes they 
He went below to where his two s 
him. One of them looked at him intenth} 
“‘Was rainbows two-legged they’d sure be: 
lot from this bird,” he thought. ‘‘Look 
pants of him—an’ the pink shirt!” ; 
On the way to Cypress Slough Mr. Lyn 

the skiff. , 

“ Aimin’ not to dull them knife edg 


room-only pants,” the critical deckhani 
/ 
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; a thousan’ acres of swamp land,” thought 
an’ when it’s drained an’ cleared of trees ——”’ 
j mangled through the mass of fact and faney 
mded the heiresstocracy of Cypress Slough 
, gentle passion kindled in his heart. For the 
world was the world of romance—flavored 


o the Slough an’ beach her at that there 
rected. The cross-eyed deckhand in the bow 
e and looked round. 

2 Bull’s voice so tame an’ low all of asudden?”’ 
ie” 

sought the widow at her residence and found 
the garden, hoeing the vegetables away from 
nass of dandelion greens. He explained the 
visit. 

’ Mr. Burdle’s washin’ is done. 
ag Sam Penny after it.” 

ssed Sam Penny at length. Passing lightly 
jety of subjects, the Bull Lynch brain finally 
'ypress Slough. 

‘place you got here, Mis’ Wynne—includin’ 
’ ever’thin’—but I’d think you’d git lonely 


I’d ruther 


days only twenty-four hours long an’ no man 
fight them weeds n’r anything.” 

Mr. Lynch discovered that he had bound 

jan attack against the widow’s weeds when- 

tear himself loose from the trivial business of 

agines on Dredge Number Six full of health 


great pleasure,’ he said in response to the 
4siastic burst of gratitude. “‘I allus loved 
seds—all my folks was farmers.” 

acked son of the soil returned to rire his 
ied. 

m Sunday I’m off watch all day,” he said to 
10 had accompanied him, ‘‘an’ if you want 
ke a skiff an’ some grub an’ have a picnic up 


figgered that would be elegant. 

ean’ bring Mr. Sam Penny,” she added. 

ie can get away,”’ Mr. Lynch verbally con- 
uly he requested from his Creator the boon 
Penny blasted to hell. 

returned to the dredge. He arrived charac- 
time to hear the welcome summons to 
was being 
steel trian- 
ng outside 


Rr is dd 
the table 
’ a dozen fs 
tineers, the 
dredge and 
i clerks. 
a shemale 
sys adrift.” 
bes Round 
ms,’ Mr. 
| 


R pidiy Round the Dredge That a World’s Record Was Being Eaten 
Defeated Spectators Hobbled In 


to Pieces, 


your appetite 


Burdle advised him. ‘Personally I feels like eatin’ durn 
light—hot weather I guess.” 

Mr. Lynch pitched in. He failed to notice the fact that 
none of his associates was exhibiting his usual eagerness 
to beat the ration allowance. 

At supper that night Mr. Lynch again outdistanced all 
his competitors. He sent the waiter to the galley three 
times after additional cargoes of hot biscuits and drank 
four final cups of coffee, after which he leaned far back 
comfortably and lighted a brunette stogy of reptilian 
architecture. 

“T’ll say a hearty appetite’s the handiest 
thing in the world,” he commented. 

“Exceptin’ one,’’ amended Mr. Burdle. 

“One what?” 

“One ton of 
grub—grub 
enough to kill off 


afore it gits its 
full growth.” 

“Well, they’s 
allsorts. I’veseen 
them what had to 
be led round gentle with pie an’ cake, an’ I’ve seen 
them man-eatin’ appetites what roared f’r action 
every time a mess of pork an’ beans hove in sight 
round the bend. I favors the last kind—strong.’”’ 

“Specially f’r to-morrow mornin’s contest,’”’ Mr. 
Burdle agreed. “If it’s hearty enough it’s worth a 
thousan’ dollars to its ‘owner by nine o’clock to-morrow 
mornin’.’”’ 

“What contest—you don’t mean the—not the fe 


Mr. Burdle collected the attention of everybody present . 


with an elaborate and sustained wink. 

*‘Mail boat passed, headed down river whilst you was 
up Cypress Slough, Lynch. She brought news!’ He 
turned to one of the clerks. ‘‘Fetch out them contest 
conditions f’r Mr. Bull Lynch to read. He’s et hearty at 
noon an’ agin this evenin’. He’s drunk enough coffee to 
float hisself to Memphis with an’ now mebbe he’d enjoy 
some readin’ matter.” 

“Not th’ annual ” Mr. Lynch began. 

With an elaborate gesture the clerk handed him a 
mimeographed letter. 

‘Read her out loud,” one of the mates demanded. But 
the racing eye of Mr. Bull Lynch was already deep in the 

technical conditions of the contest. 


$1000.00 FIRST, LAST AND ONLY PRIZE 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


From a pool chipped in by men on the United 
States Dredge fleets between St. Louis and New 
Orleans a prize of $1000.00 will be awarded to the 
man who eats the greatest number of 


STANDARD FLANNEL CAKES 


for breakfast on Sunday morning, June 
the seventh. 


Captains in charge of dredges exempted. 
-Civil Engineers ruled out. No maple sirup 
nor no butter allowed. Go as far as 
you like with the oleomargarine. 
Standard cakes, 12 to the pound of 
flour. Hours 7 A.M. to 9 A.M. 

Notice: More than 25 to 30 is 
dangerous to all human beings and 
pilots. Winner is responsible for his 
own funeral expenses if he gets sick 
or dies. Captains of dredges will be 
the judges and will telegraph 
results by Sunday night to 
Saint Louis. 

P. S. No handicap allowed 
for anything that you find in 
cakes or dough that makes you 
sick. 


Signed: PORTER WALLS, 
TALMADGE MARSDEN, 
WILLIE MITCHELL, 
Oscar McCorRMICckK, 

Committee, 


Mr. Lynch looked up as he 
finished reading. From his 
heavy retrospective eye there 
reflected the memory of the 
massive dinner and the ponder- 
ous supper he had eaten. 

‘Pass Lynch them cold bis- 
cuits,’’ somebody directed. 

The engineer grunted once 
expressively and left the table. 

*‘T’]l be there yellin’ f’r more 
at 9 A. M. after youse is all 
bloated up.”’ He went direct to 
his stateroom and went to bed. 

“Trainin’ is trainin’,”’ Mr. 
Burdle remarked. As for him, 
he got into a skiff and rowed 


untilmidnight. “Call 
me at five o’clock,” 
he directed. ‘‘Hard 
exercise makes ap- 
petite an’ appetite 
wins that thousan’ 
dollars.” His thoughts turned to the widow of Cy- 
press Slough. “I needs the money.” 


After the Front End of the 
Cigar Was Set on Fire He 
Walked Toward the House 


Some miles northeast of Cypress Slough in the village 
of Washington, D. C., an elected patriot with a rich 
Bourbon voice reared back on his hind legs and done his 
duty as he seen it toward his constituents. He sought 
argument in the dead and dormant classics, quoting at 
length from the Greek or acoustic school of orators. He 
waved the flag until the eagle screamed for recess. Voice 
and fist shook with emotion. Finally the hot .32-caliber 
tears welled forth. With his left hand he reached for the 
six-cent handkerchief that had once been 30-cent cotton 
in the bale and retrieved it from where it was parked in 
the starboard hold of his adhesive prinsalbert. With his 
right hand he reached clear through the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Rivers and Harbors Bill and the 
United States Treasury, gathering in his clutch a paltry 
fifty thousand dollars. 

“Mister Speaker, I have done.” 

Nobody asked him to incriminate himself by telling just 
what he had done, but pretty soon a by-product of his little 
plant began to turn in mileage vouchers on Form 31. 

A careless crew of surveyors, immune to chiggers, snakes 
and reason, languished for an idle week in Cypress Slough 
and produced a map that showed all of the contours of that 
dead channel, all of the bends and twists and all of the 
crooks—save one. This last crook unloaded some days 
later from a day coach, which he called a Pullman in his 
expense account, and signed up in a Memphis hotel register 
as ‘“‘Arthur B. Long, Washington, D. C.”’ 

‘Official business—emergency appropriations f’r Uncle 
Sam,’’ he explained importantly to the indifferent night 
clerk. ‘‘Room without bath. How far is Cypress Slough 
below here and do you know the county seat of the county 
it lays in?” 

The clerk explained that south of Memphis there was 
from one to six Cypress Sloughs in every county except 
during the high-water seasons, when only the most robust 
of the Slough family survived. 

Arthur B. Long retired to his room and began to wash 
the cinders out of his languid ears. 


On Sunday morning at sunrise Fat Pat Kelly, the cook 
on Dredge Number Six, directed the assembling of the 
material for the Flannel Cake Contest. 

“Fetch a couply more sack ay flour from below an’ 
whoof it up wid a wire beater.” 

Sam Penny, at whom the cook launched the order, mut- 
tered a few select segments of profanity. The cook caught 
a word or two of it. 

“On y’r way an’ fergit th’ slow bell. Wait! Stop an’ 
back up! F’r why have yez the mumbles all av asuddint?”’ 

“You said I should throw them two sacks of flour in the 
ice box a minnit ago,” the waiter protested. ‘‘Now you 
wants it whoofed.” 

“To sog it up, to sog it up—a pair av sacks in th’ ice 
box an’ another pair whoofed wid th’ beather we kills eggs 
wid.’’ The cook walked toward the waiter. ‘‘An’ misther 
college perfissor av a roustabout, the whoofy dough wid 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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converter, fluid and thin, 

boiling and bubbling and 
spitting and sputtering and roll- 
ing and swashing—a tumbling, 
tossing, heaving maelstrom of 
liquid fire. Steel in the pouring 
ladle, creamy with molten slag, 
blobbed with bursting blisters of 
blazing gas, placid and calm, and 
threatening. Steel in the ladle 
nozzle, ripping and cutting and 
hissing, guggling and gurgling 
into the ingot molds, with asound 
as of water poured into giant 
jugs. Steel in the molds, harden- 
ing, solidifying, changing from 
quivering columns of white 
liquid to stable prisms of chilly 
red. Steel, dull red and hard, 
tossed in massive ingots by the 
mighty hands of tireless cranes, 
from stripper house to soaking 
pits. Steel lifted from under- 
ground flaming furnaces, honey- 
yellow and slag-dripping, and 
laid upon the delivery tables be- 
fore the maws of the mill. Steel 
in the whirling, grinding, groan- 
ing rolls, beaten and pounded 
and hammered and squeezed into 
blooms, into slabs, into billets, 
into bars, into rails and channels 
and girders, into rounds and 
squares and ftats and ovals and 
hexagons and angles. Steel on 
the cooling beds, going black, go- 
ing blacker, going blue-black, 
gone cold. Steel in the clutch of 
the cold shears, snapping and 
popping and cracking as the tem- 
pered jaws of the shears crunch 
it and munch it. Steel on the in- 
cline conveyors, sheared to 
lengths, and sawed and chipped 
and bundled and tied and paint- 
marked, dropping with rattle 
and bang and clatter into the 
cars that wait to carry it away, a 
thousand miles away, ten thou- 
sand miles away, to the markets 
of the world. 

Steel wherethe Bessemer blows, 
steel by the tens of thousands of 
tons! The converters swing and 
sway on their trunnions, and 
know no rest. The blowing en- 
gines pound and pull and pant 
and strain at their never-finished 


GS conve Steel in the Bessemer 
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task. The rumble of the cranes 
in the overhead gloom of the 
black iron buildings never ceases. With unbroken monot- 
ony the pig-metal ladles roll back and forth, from mixer to 
vessel, from vessel to mixer, going filled to the slopping 
brim, coming drained to the lining of brick. The mold bug- 
gies slip down the sloping tracks, one after another, each 
bearing away its ton of steel, and noisy little narrow- 
gauge locomotives come chugging, chugging, chugging 
through the smoky sheds to seize their loads of ingots of 
steel and stagger away to the soaking pits. The steel 
blower with critical eye watches through colored glasses 
the flames that flicker and flare at the vessel’s mouth, and 
leans wearily on his shining levers. 

The pourer of the white fluid listens to the gurgling of 
the molds, estimates his day’s tonnage and his pay, and 
glances often at the clock. The test boy, his face grime- 
streaked, his lips fallen apart, listlessly lugs his load of test 
pieces to the laboratory, and prays for the whistle to sound 
its notice of quitting time. 

Steel where the Bessemer blows, with everything going 
smoothly—the giant engines pounding rhythmically; the 
converters oscillating as noiselessly as leaves moved by 
little breezes; the hot metal running right—neither too 
hot nor too cold, not too high in silicon, not too low; the 
cranes working with precision and dispatch; the molds 
coming into the pouring station, cleaned and cool; the 

, tracks kept clear by efficient hurrying narrow gauges; all 
the mill in shipshape—pits clean, slag pans dumped, 
refractories bins filled, the stock dock choked with pig and 
scrap and limestone and manganese and coke and sand 
and clay; and—men, plenty of men, a surplus of men to 
do the work, 
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Oh, the Bessemer isn’t such a bad place to work in then— 
not bad at all! We gather together in little groups in quiet 


corners, and smoke great pipes and talk small talk, and° 


tell tall-tales and sing and swear and josh and joke, and 
cuss out everybody and everything, and thank the gods 
that are ours that we are men of the Bessemer and not of 
the blast furnaces. A dandy place to work—the Bessemer? 
Rather! ; 

Steel where the Bessemer blows when things go wrong— 
when the iron comes low in silicon, and the vessels froth 
and foam and slop over, and the spittings rain down in tor- 
rents; when the heats go cold and freeze in the ladle or 
run wild and smear the molds, eat off the nozzle-stopper 
rods, splash the platforms and burn men; when the cranes 
strike and cannot be cudgeled or cajoled into working again; 
when the narrow-gauge engines balk, quit their chugging 
and die, and mold buggies choke the tracks; when Clancy 
or Smith, maybe, or Olinsky comes out to work with half a 


-snootful and an unsteady hand, and tilts a ladle, and there 


is a spill, a nasty spill—a raging flood of white steel on the 
mill floor, pouring over the tracks and standings, running 
beneath the mold buggies, sioshing in the slag holes, trick- 
ling into every crack and chink and cranny, fusing every- 
thing it touches and welding itself to everything it envelops. 

Oh, a rotten place to work then is the Bessemer! Werun 
at the trouble blast of the whistle, and before a heat that 
blisters our bodies and withers our souls, in an atmosphere 
saffron with sulphur fumes, acrid and nauseating, we sledge 
and bar and cut and dig and pry and pull and strain and 
grunt. A groasy, grimy, sweaty, stinking crew, we kick and 
growl and yell and curse, and mule and rawhide at our task, 
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damning the man y\ 
steel, damning the 
vented work, dc 
the man—Clancy\ 
Olinsky—who tipy4 
of metal. Come tl) 
big boss and the ]f 
little-big boss and 
boss—looking wis 
dig, fretting and f; 
us to hurry, till ai 
in rude language ti 
and jump into a et 
fire reputed to bek 
one we are puddlin} 
them out, we talk(; 
They grin back = 


rile us, fearful les’ 
tools and leave t: 
throwing away the} 
cigars they come {| 
white shirt mull 
the soft hand slec}r 
calloused, rough n¢« 
neck, big guy a 
long head and bor] 
ing it up. Soe 
gether, all, and mci 
and the Besser 
A dandy place tc 
says so? Tell him 
And some old Ih 
Mike or Joe, growp 
and tottery in mail 
he always there 
foul mill weather c 
up in a cozy nook] 
pig iron or a dump 
holding forth to 
the joys of a job ink 
“ Ah, me laddy } 
talk about tasty jo 
House, or about ale 
in a bank, or behi 
a candy store; ye 
owning a tidy bit | 
little livery stab. 
route; ye can let ye 
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Bessemer every ti 
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The grunt of them 
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of the air in the 
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sock the pin throw) 
the gurgle-gurgle-gurgle of the white stuff (0 
molds; the clinkety-clank of the buggies 0) 
the slopes; the chuggity-chug of them littl 
they snort and cavort through the sheds wil 
the bang and the rattle and clatter, the yelli, 
the fightin’, the hip-hip-hurray-and-hurry 
all—why, me laddy bucks, it’s life, it’s the le 
I, say I! Ask me, after my forty years and }) 
here, what I’d choose for a snap if I had the | 
over again, and I’ll tell ye, I’d hunt me up | 
semer. Ask me what kind of a posish I’ll bi@ 
the next world to this, and I’ll inform ye, mk 
that I’m simply goin’ to say to the Boss M 
you please, and if it’s all the same to you, ji 
roun’ where the Bessemer blows.’”’ 


Kurtz met Bennet on the pouring platfor 
after the accident occurred that put a ves: 4 
mission, and told him the blame for the fl 


ing blow in the face, knocking him down. * 
from the platform and fell against a red-hy’ 
He was burned, cruelly burned. General # 
drick came into the mills as they were carry P 
to the emergency hospital. He fired Kurtz! 
If Bennet had not fallen from the platfi 
not been burned or if Lendrick had inquired? 
of the blow given by Kurtz, Bennet, p# 


have been discharged instead of Kurtz. 


, the nuts on the cable bolts had been prop- 
and that only a few hours before, they had 
a jittle afterward, loosened by Bennet him- 
et was millwright. It was a dirty trick. 
eck had asked no questions. He saw an 
y injured; he smelled the sickening smell of 
in flesh; he beheld—and this, no doubt, 
rer most—one of the Bessemer vessels put 
a trunnion casting smashed so badly that a 
| have to be put in. It would mean the cut- 
is output by more than half, for days, maybe 
 Lendrick had fired Kurtz. 
ed out his desk that stood in the Bessemer 
t’s smoke-blackened iron office back of the 
urned a basketful of private papers, changed 
ve his old suit to a Polack and his old pipe to 
ent into the mill and bade the gang good-by, 
with everybody, from dock laborer to steel 
, was liked by the gang. He was the best 
srintendent, in more ways than one, that 
ever had. 
a helper, not the best millwright’s helper in 
steady and willing, who knew that the mill- 
sened those nuts. From a steel girder high 
ying vessels, to which he had climbed to 
a fallen feed wire, he had-seen Bennet come 
igh the yellow smoke that poured out of the 
1 drifted about them, and stoop over the 
wound about the cracked trunnion casting. 
t a huge wrench he was carrying, and begin 
wist. He watched him in amazement. 
emtothe left, by George! Loosening them!”’ 
“And I nearly yanked my soul out, three 
cing them good and tight! What kind of a 


ive shouted to Bennet to ask him what he 


lo, but he knew that the sound of his voice 
'y above the shrieking of the forced blasts 
yeres of the ves- 
two at the nuts 
‘ight had gone, 
as he had come, 
saffron smoke 
wf the swaying 


urriedly climbed 
lofty position 
vay to the trun- 
‘that the cable 
. He could not 
lanet’s act. 

to let go, it’s 
‘9, and when it 
ght, trunnion 


2iron stairway 


zant by loosen- 
j}o—he wouldn’t 
searching for 
‘yuld go to the 


rther than the 
where he was 
@ master me- 
¢. hand in shift- 
don a disabled 
is there when 
Dame. He was 
it he was sorry 
lisobeyed the 
F ¢ and gone on 
ch, He could 
casting. 

‘left the mill 
‘helper in the 
1 sked him ques- 


‘elper liked 
had always 
. But he liked 
admired him 


a 


about it. Let the millwright explain. But the helper was a 
weak sister at the game of bluff and prevarication, and 
Kurtz’s first question had confused him. 

“What do you know about those bolts coming loose on 
that cable?” 

“Well, I—I know I tightened them up this morning,” 
he stammered. “‘I certainly left them tight.” 

“You did, eh? You didn’t go up there afterward?” 

“Why, yes, I happened to go past there.” 

“Oh, you did? You didn’t touch the nuts, did you?” 

“Well, I—I looked at them.” 

“That so? How did they look?” 

“T thought they were a little loose.’’ 

“Oh, they were loose, eh? You hadn’t seen anyone 
monkeying round there, had you?” 

“Seen anyone? I’ve been too busy this morning to ie 

“You didn’t see Bennet loosening those nuts, did you?” 

“T—T—now, say, Mr. Kurtz 

“Now then, now then! So you did see him loosen them, 
didn’t you? How else did they get loose if Bennet didn’t 
loosen them? I thought so! I knew it, knew it all the 
while! Well, good-by, lad, and good luck. I didn’t think 
you had anything to do with it—knew you weren’t that 


. kind. But you tell Bennet for me that I’ll get him before 


I’m through with this! You tell him!’”” And Kurtz went. 

The helper sat down on a bale of waste and mopped his 
perspiring face, loosened his shirt at the neckband and 
fanned himself with his little black cap. He was supremely 
miserable. He liked Kurtz, he liked Bennet. Now he 
would be in bad with both of the men. He did not like to 
think of the time when Kurtz and Bennet would meet 
again—his name would be brought up. Kurtz would get 
Bennet; then Bennet would get him. 

But Kurtz never got Bennet. Before the millwright had 
been discharged from the hospital Kurtz had left the coun- 
try. One rumor said that he had gone to the Puget Sound 
district to take charge of a new steel plant there; another 
rumor had it that he had gone to Japan to take a position 
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in one of the Japanese Government’s plants. The helper 
was glad he was out of the Oldtown district—it made his 
troubles appear smaller. 

It was three months before Bennet quit the hospital and 
returned to the mills. The injuries he had received that 
day when Kurtz had struck him—not from the blow itself 
but as a result of that blow—had been slow to heal. He 
returned with the skin on one side of his face, where it had 
lain against the redhot ingot mold, stretched unnaturally 
tight, and it was very red and very shiny; his left hand 
was still wrapped about with bandages; there was an 
unhealed sore on his left knee. He had scars that he would 
carry through life. 

The first man he met was his helper, who began at once 
a recital of the news of the plant for the past three months: 
A new trunnion casting had been installed; Blagood, one 
of the mill foremen, had had charge of the Bessemer, and a 
sorry showing he had made. Lendrick was said to be on 
the lookout for a new superintendent to take the place of 
Kurtz but couldn’t locate the right man. The gang had 
wanted to go for a new record next month but there was no 
use trying for a record with Blagood on the job. A new- 
comer, a ladle hand, had struck old Quintin Dick one day 
because the old fellow wouldn’t fetch him a package of 
tobacco, and there had nearly been a lynching in the mill— 
the men had chased the fellow from the yard with clubs 
and bricks. There had been a man killed at the cupolas, a 
Polack had lost a leg at the crossover back of the mixer 
building, and Mike Zamenhoff had been pretty badly 
burned when a mold cap had blown up. 

Bennet listened with interest to the helper’s news story. 

“T’m glad that old trunnion casting is out of the way,” 
he said. ‘It was a continual menace—we never knew 
when it was going to let go.” 

“‘Now it’s coming,” thought the helper, and he waited, 
saying nothing. 

“T never could understand why Lendrick didn’t put in a 
new casting there long ago,’’ went on Bennet. ‘‘I often told 
him that it would give way, 
and that we’d have a smash- 
up if those nuts on the holding 
cable should work loose.” 

“Now he is going to tell 
me,” said the helper to him- 
self; and he waited. 

Something in the silence of 
the man before him disturbed 
Bennet. He looked up. The 
helper’s head had dropped for- 
ward until his chin was resting 
on his breast; his lips had 
fallen apart, and his eyes were 
fixed, with a peculiar stare, 
on the face of the millwright. 
Bennet stirred uneasily. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Matter? Nothing’s the 
matter. I was just wondering 
how those nuts got loose. You 
see, I tightened them up that 
morning myself. Well, I guess 
I’d better get busy—I’ve a 
pile of work to do.” 

The helper left the tool 
room. “He isn’t going to tell 
me,” he muttered as he went. 
“Tt was dirty work then! 
Bennet! Well, by George! 
Who’s straight if Bennet’s 
crooked?’’ He sat down on a 
truck in a corner of the mill 
and tried to think the thing 
out. ‘Bennet, now—a trick 
like that from him! It gets 
me! I wonder if I want to stay 
here on this job,’’ he mused. 
**T don’t like the idea of work- 
ingforaman whoisn’tstraight. 
If jobs were plentiful I’d quit 
to-night. But they’re not. 
Where could I get another 
job? I guess I’d better hang 
on here until I hear of some- 
thing else.” 

After the helper had left 
him Bennet stood for several 
minutes in deep thought. 
“Does he know anything?” 
he asked himself. ‘‘But no— 
he couldn’t. I wish he did—I 
wish everybody knew, knew 
the whole story! What made 
me do it? A mean, dirty, rot- 
ten low-down piece of work! 
And I—I did it! What 
wouldn’t I give to have it 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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upon us by the Central Powers. There 
have been other famous offerings. Not 
the least of these for the purposes of this 
narrative, I may as well admit, 
are Gregor Mendel and Prof. 


[= great war is not the only gift bestowed 


Adolph Figlmasy. No, the two 
gentlemen have never met. 
Mendel, who anticipated the 
professor by some years, was— 
you may recall—that intelligent 
Austrian monk who played 
schatchen to ’the harmless, 
necessary bean; who mitigated 
the dullness of celibacy by mar- 
rying defenseless white and 
purple vegetables unto each 
other, evolving the Mendelian 
law of heredity or, more cor- 
rectly, ‘‘Mendel’s law of the 
segregation of the hereditary 
characters of the parents in the 
sex cells of the hybrids,’’ and 
who was the first to recognize 
“that recessiveness means gen- 
erally the absence of a character 
which is present in the domi- 
nant type’’—if you get me 
exactly. 
Professor Figlmasy would 
agree with you. I doubt if he 
has ever heard of Mendel. He 
probably regards the bean 
purely as a comestible, and 
would pooh-pooh the idea that 
a man is made or marred by 
his grandmother. Like Henley, 
he bids us remember we are 
the masters of our fate, and 
when we read his advertise- 
ments we believe he is right. We 
feel as Adam must have felt 
when he awoke and girded up 
his loins for the game of life. 
Adam, you know, would have 
baffled old Mendel. He had 
not a single hereditary lung, 
liver or gallstone. He was the 
finest case of unimpeded will- 
to-power the world has ever 
known. But Adamic is the feel- 
ing Professor Figlmasy, the Aus- 
trian health expert, arouses by 
his seductively offered Health 
Exercises and Revitalizing Sys- 


tem. ‘‘Why be puny, weak, 
feeble,’’ he demands—the 
man’s knowledge is actually 


uncanny—‘‘when by a little 
hygiene, a few simple exercises 
in the privacy of your room, 
you can make’ yourself exactly 
what you wish to be?” 

Why, indeed? 


To point a moral and adorn 
his tale there is a picture of 
Professor Figlmasy to show us 
our ideal. A Professor Figlmasy attired in a simple but 
becoming costume of bulging muscles, rending a steel 
chain in his two bare hands—you ean clearly see where 
the chain is beginning to break. Professor Figlmasy’s right 
foot is slightly advanced, his chest is like a bell, and his 
hair is long and curling on his shoulders like the locks of a 
Doré’s Satan. You can see the energy he radiates—it rays 
out in zigzag lines all about his person like royal Jovian 
thunderbolts! A crackling sort of chap, the Professor! 

Your pardon for introducing these two gentlemen, but 
Mendel and his violet beans and Figlmasy and his chain 
have a certain bearing on our hero, Llewellyn Case. 

I shall introduce Llewellyn at a very early period in life. 
In fact, there was no Llewellyn at all—as yet. For some 
hours previous, Hector, the father of Llewellyn, had been 
pacing, restless, up and down on the sprigged Brussels of 
the library, thinking—if thought be a correct term for the 
chaotic mental agony he was enduring. 

He was an oldish, invalidish man of forty-odd, addicted 
to a low form of dyspepsia, baggy trouser knees and the 
‘writing of mildly protesting letters on political subjects, 
which flowered in the local news sheets signed “‘ Faithfully 
yours, Veritas,” or ‘‘Yours for the truth, Pro Bono 
Publico.”” He owned a prosperous stationery store, and 
he had been a bachelor of set and maidenly habit until 


“What's the Matter?’’ Miss O’Leary Asked. 


Her Voice Sounded Hurt. 
Did I Displease You, Mr. Case ?’’ 


slightly above a year before, when he had accidentally 
married Miss Hattie McCleeve, a frail, spinsterish little 
lady, singing alto in the Congregational Church—where- 
upon he found himself involved in this hideous and not-at- 
all-wished-for dénouement. 

Every half hour or so old Doctor Culpepper would come 
down into the library with a bulletin. Not a very cheering 
bulletin. 

He would push out his lower lip and look dubious. 
Everything, he would say, was going “‘as well as could be 
expected,”’ or he would refer to “‘natural physiological proc- 
esses,” whereupon Hector would pace faster than ever. 
Once he stated that the patient had no fever—that he had 
just taken the patient’s temperature. And Hector actually 
wrung his hands. Sick indeed was the victim for whom old 
Culpepper unsheathed the deadly clinical thermometer. 

But presently it ended. There came suddenly from 
upstairs a small, feeble yawp like the wail of a despondent 
sparrow, and Hector sank almost unconscious into an arm- 
chair to wipe the cold film of sweat from his gelid face. 

They were weighing Llewellyn when Hector was let in 
to see him. Llewellyn was tied in a blue blanket. You 
could see the blanket. 

“*A-er—a normal child though—er—very small,’’ Cul- 


pepper announced. 
= 


**“Have I—Did I— 


Small indeed! Llewellyn tipy 

at three and one-half pounds. 
They put him into a shoe b 
cotton wool and kept him on t 
register for six wee 


cately, drop by dr 
he were some ¢b 
naise. Dr. Culpe; 
take his tempera 
kept his lower 
Hector and Hatti 
child was in a bady 
to tell them so hi 
piteously and ince 
and day, staring uy; 
wretched eyes at 
completely disillu 
the world to which 
vited him. 

But in the er 
pulled through, drz 
hidden fund of g 
when he was a ye 
climbed to an 
pounds, and old C 
in his lip. | 

It was too muc 
His year of remo 
night watch and 
candle killed him, 
pneumonia in the 
ing Llewellyn, the 
baby, to make his 


in a baffling, undef 
possessed all his ]} 
power of locomoti 
no specific organic 
he had the strengi 
hopper. His child} 
a hard-waged b 
rent epidemics, 
after infinite dey 
maneuvers, the] 
strewn with 
débris of a 
medicine bottles 
He had to ar 
degree a weak 
He couldn’t ¢o 
with a sniffle 0} 
sniffling or sne 
He had, in she 
The bitter pi 
that his insides 
outsides. That 
life’s tragedy, 
covered. Thai 
wert carries a thi 
your Lilliput- 
Brobdingnag; your mastiff a terrier’s | 
own part, in spite of frailty and smalln 
it—by the time he was half grown Lle 
his secret passion, an overwhelming mal 
B’s—Beef, Blood, Bone. . 
He didn’t realize its force himself unt 
they were playing tennis. Rather Llewe 
on—marbles being the only sport that 
him. He was sitting on the top step of 
Cesar beside him, his little freshman pi 
back of his head. Nell Clarke and Walt E 
Walt, a big blond young viking, with bi 
and taffy hair in a leash, was straddling @ 
giving no inch to his opponent. Nell w 
foursquare berserker young lady with as 
the thews of a bulldog. Llewellyn studi 
When the game was finished Nell ca 
him, her plain honest face flushed with 
beat full upon her and Llewellyn stua 
Suddenly he laid his olive wrist beside h 
she could have broken his in two fingers. 
“Gee whiz!” he cried bitterly. “Ain't tl 
arm—for a man to have? But you're 
you’re so beautiful.” 
“Beautiful! Who? Me?’’ Nell exploded 
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've got the right kind of redness in you. I 
<so—look so full blooded.”’ 
elicately guffawed about it to the others 
id Llewellyn realized he had made an error. 
hly revealed the inner garden of his soul, 
wbly a man may cultivate any sort of flower 
t which horticultural venture were better 
. There was, the boy realized, something 
yer in a taste for red corpuscles openly 
ne who had them not. It provoked painful 
yuch so that he threw up a deep barrier about 
g and hid carefully behind it. He professed 
ation for the pale and neurotic. He spoke of 
effective but physically handicapped. He 
Stevenson and Henley for his favorite 
when he sat in church and the minister 
» earthly body that is sown in corruption, 
at dieth and passeth away, he looked about 
one who should say: 
That’s it! Remember, it’s the spirit that 
+ isn’t worth a damn.” 
t fooled himself—almost. He knew better 
to commencement night and Ad Astra. 
yeen an epidemic of measles in town that 
mporarily the bright particular stars of his 
ss. Llewellyn escaped, having given battle 
wwice in his early childhood. So, in extremis, 
ig poor attendance and desultory health, 
nd himself the unexpected recipient of 
class honors. In short, just after the high- 
‘a on the memorable night concluded play- 
Garden Fair Set in an Eastern Sea, Prin- 
ise and announced: 
sten next to the Rollo-Watford oration, 
Vr. Llewellyn Case, whose subject is Ad 
ise!” 
the side lines stepped Mr. Case, small, 
in carefully tailored new serge and glassily 
He looked not a little green in the face, his 
htly clenched, and his mother down in the 
; was to be subjected to a strain she little 
gentlemen,” began Llewellyn in a flat, gasp- 
‘rupted by unexpected emissions of breath 
vallowings, ‘‘I have chosen for my subject 
1 Astra—to the stars—and it is my inten- 
iat an application to real and ordinary life— 
issic text may have. How our every action, 
ight may—may be altered to the creed it 
have all heard the phrase ‘Hitch your 


assionately that his heart would hold out. .. 


““Alabama Chicken! Go it, Boy!”’ 


wagon to astar,’ but how many have ever thought what— 
what it may really mean. It means of course the—the 
expression of the ideal. That our ideals should be as high 
above—above the plane of our existence as the myriad 
golden stars we see every—every night. The forget-me- 
nots of the angels, as the poet Longfellow calls them. As 
Carlisle has fittingly said ——”’” But what Carlisle fit- 
tingly said, and Llewellyn, too, you may read in the back 
files of the dailies. The point is that in the very middle of 
Ad Astra, while dying by inches of nervousness, Llewellyn 
stumbled upon the sensation of first love. Yes, in the very 
act of freeirig himself of his strangling and bromidic elo- 
quence he heard the twanging bowstring of the heavenly 
archer—felt a pricking in his cardiac region. He looked 
down, in short, and saw—Neva Butler. 

Neva, a visiting damsel, was a plump, round, dimpled 
miss with a fixed and restful expression; with the pinkest 
cheeks Llewellyn had ever looked at. It seemed to him she 
leaned forward now, hypnotized by his words, hanging 
upon his very breath, so to speak, So that he forgot some 
of his panic and spoke the rest of his oration to her alone. 
And the longer he looked at her the surer he was of one 
thing. Neva was his ideal. His oration had a personal 
application. He had come upon his star, his astral light. 

When Llewellyn left the stage he forgot the wooden 
feeling in his legs, his ice-cold hands. He was in love! 

He lay awake that night thinking it over—thinking 
about Neva, about girls, love and marriage. He had 
never thought of them much. He had been too busy keep- 
ing the balance of power between sickness and health. But 
now he faced it. He thought of Neva’s pink cheeks—of 
putting an arm round her. She liked him; she must have 
or she wouldn’t have listened to him so, given him that 
bright, dimpled, intent look of hers. Perhaps she might 
be willing to marry him some day. Why not? He was not 
a poor boy. He had a good business. Even if he wasn’t so 
very strong—it was all right if you got a strong, healthy 
wife. That’s what had floored him—having both his 
parents delicate. He called unwittingly on the shade of old 
Mendel in his conclusions. Neva looked as healthy as an 
ox. - She was. as full blooded as. Nell Clarke, only lots 
prettier—lots.. She was beautiful and he loved her. 

The very next evening Llewellyn went and called on 


Neva—a shy, tentative sort of call under the elbow of . 


Pierce Fox, who knew Neva very well. Two other young 
fellows were there, and they made fudge and talked of a 
dance for the following night. Pierce Fox said before they 
left: ‘‘Now mind, I’ve gotta have three dances with you. 
You save ’em.” 

Oh, how Llewellyn longed to imitate him, especially 
when Neva turned her round, intent eyes, questioning, 


opis 


on his—but he lacked the courage. But the next night, 
having pro’d and con’d a little more, and remembered and 
dreamed over Neva’s smile and round cheeks, he forced an 
issue. He went up to her boldly before the piano and drum 
had struck a note. 

“Look here,” he said, his heart palpitating, “‘I’d like to 
have three dances, if you’ll let me have ’em, Miss Butler.” 

“T couldn’t let you have only one—you shoulda asked 
me last night.” 

So she had noticed his omission! Llewellyn cursed his 
shyness. 

“T_J’ll remember better next time,’ he said hoarsely. 
_ He went and stood behind an oleander near by until his 
turn to dance with Neva. He didn’t wish to dance with 
anyone else—his heart felt queer after dancing anyhow. 
And as he stood there he listened in unconsciously. 

Pierce Fox came up and spoke to Neva. 

“Say,” he said, ““I changed my mind. I’m takin’ five 
of your dances—ju hear me?” 

“Ouch, Pieree—don’t squeeze my hand like that! I 
dunno if I can. I’ll have to cut somebody then. Probably 
your little friend—I promised him one. He came right 
up—Llewellyn Case—and tried to bag three. Think of a 
poor little runt like that! Such nerve! I’d be scared he’d 
break in two. Honestly, when he was speaking the other 
night he had me wild—he looked as if he’d drop right over 
dead—they oughtn’t to let a delicate boy like him make 
speeches.”’ 

A week after his grand disillusionment Llewellyn was 
passing McCabe’s Hall in the twilight when he observed a 
stream of men mounting the narrow stairs that wound 
upward. The Dewdrop Restaurant below proffered a 
printed card of explanation: 


BOXING BOUT 


fase egal McCabe’s Hall 
Auspices Northside Club 
PackEy McGRAw WES JOHNSON 
the the 
Battling es Vs. Alajpama Chigken 
fe) oO 
Syracuse Mobile 
Ten Rounds 
PRELIMINARIES 
WARTY DUGAN vs. THE SLIPP’RY ELLUM KID 
(local) Six Rounds (local) 


General, 50 cents Ringside, one dollar 


Something halted Llewellyn. He had never seen a pro- 
fessional match. His mother’s prejudice—his own frailty 
(Continued on Page 124) 


“Eats ’em Alivet”’ Shrilled Liewellyn 
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extraordinary to Mme. Olga Stephano, the 
noted exponent of Ibsen, bounded out of 
bed in his room at the Carlton Hotel and looked 
over the sixth page of the copy of the Morning 
Star which a thoughtful management had slid under his 
door, he began toradiate gladness and to impart good cheer. 

Little Sunshine, the sweet young orphan in the story 
book who went round making folks forget their troubles 
by getting them to turn the dark clouds 
inside out in search of the silver lining, had 
nothing on him. 

He trilled a merry roundelay while he 
bathed and shaved and he felt so good that 
he tossed a ““Good morning, kid,” 
to a pert: little sparrow which 
was hopping about on the fire 
escape outside the open window, 
chirruping away for dear life. 

Jimmy had a well-forged 
alibi for his exuberance of 
spirits. He had just per- 
formed that fascinating oper- 
ation known in the patois of 
the profession as ‘putting 
one over.”’ The patient who 
had submitted to his deft 
scalpel was no less a per- 
sonage than E. Cartwright 
Jenkins, dramatic editor of 
the Star. E. Cartwright 
Jenkins was the alpha and 
omega, the guardian angel of 
the drama in that corner of 
the world. 

To the anxious reader it 
is only fair to state that just 
one month before Jimmy’s 
advent on the scene E. Cart- 
wright had declared war to 
the death on the bureau of 
publicity and promotion. He 
had issued a manifesto which 
took in everyone, from the 
humblest representative of a 
Tom show to the avant- 
couriers of the highbrowed 
actors and actresses deemed 
worthy of favorable mention 
by the critics of the Big 
Town. 

The Jenkins ire had been 
roused by a neat little yarn 
submitted by a modest 
young gentleman with mild 
blue eyes who had attested 
to its accuracy on the sacred 
honor of his grandsires. The 
subsequent developments 
had almost involved the Star 
in an expensive libel suit, 
and certain blistering re- 
marks from the owner and 
publisher of the paper di- 
rected at the dramatic edi- 
tor’s head had resulted in 
the issuance of his ultimatum. The manager of the Stand- 
ard Theater had shown Jimmy the letter containing it. 

“We shall accept from the theater,’ the letter ran, 
“only the briefest sort of a general preliminary announce- 
ment giving the name of the play and the players con- 
cerned. Press agents’ contributions are not wanted and 
will not be used. It will not be necessary for them to call 
to pay their respects. We will take those for granted.” 

As Jimmy sat on the edge of his bed and read the 
dramatic page of the Star over again he chuckled glee- 
fully. Confronting him was a three-column head which 
read: “A Defense and a Rebuttal.” Underneath it was a 
thousand-word letter addressed to the dramatic editor 
and signed “‘Very respectfully yours, James T. Martin.” 
Following it was a long piece bearing the signature of E. 
Cartwright Jenkins. 

The letter was a work of surpassing art which had been 
jointly composed the day before by Jimmy and a reporter 
on the rival Inquirer who had covered sports with him in 
days gone by on a St. Louis paper and who had a freely 
flowing repertoire of adjectives at his command that was 
dazzling in its completeness. It was a protest against the 
Star’s embargo on theatrical tidings and a defense of the 
ancient and honorable calling of press agent. It was cun- 
ningly interlarded here and there with oily and unctuous 
references to the supreme wisdom of Mr. Jenkins. 


| \ROM the time Jimmy Martin, press agent 
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That worthy gentleman was appealed to as 
“the recognized authority on all things per- 
taining to the serious drama in this part of the 
United States,” and as a “patron of the seven 
arts whose causeries are the delight of the cul- 
tured and the despair of the untutored.””? Men- 
tion was made of the discouragement such 
worthy artists as Madame Stephano met with 
as a result of the refusal of the Star to codperate 
in the movement for the uplift of the stage. 
“That'll get that old bird,’ Jimmy had re- 
marked to his friend after the latter had explained 
what the seven arts were. 

“He’s the chairman of the executive committee 
of the I-Hate-Myself Club.” 

Jimmy had had prophetic vision. E. Cartwright 
had fallen into the trap. He had printed the letter 
in full and he had followed it with certain remarks of his 
own in which he regretted that the new rule interfered 
with the “‘ proper exploitation of such a representative and 
distinguished player as Madame Stephano.” 

The press agent took out a lead pencil and began under- 
scoring the name of his star every time it appeared in both 
his letter and the dramatic editor’s subjoined comment. 

“Fourteen times!” he chuckled to himself. ‘‘The poor 
old boob!”’ 

He stuck his derby on his head a bit rakishly, reached for 
a silver-topped walking stick, and started a progress down 
to the lobby that was a continuous round of cheery greet- 
ings. He joked with the chambermaid he saw entering the 
room next his own; exchanged a bit of badinage with an- 
other who was loitering near the elevator, and playfully 
slapped the elevator boy on the back with his folded news- 
paper. 

He maintained this exalted mood throughout breakfast, 
during which meal he again counted over the Madame 
Stephanos on the sixth page to see if he’d made a mistake 
in his previous reckoning. : 

After breakfast he strolled out into the lobby again and 
over to the cigar counter. As he pointed to a box in the 
case marked ‘‘50c each,” he beamed at the slender blonde 
who was reaching to serve him, and the blonde beamed 
back. 

‘Say, sister,”’ he asked pleasantly, ‘“‘how’d you like a 
couple of seats for theshow Monday night at theStandard?”’ 

“Fine!” replied the young woman. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Olga Stephano,” returned the press agent as he reached 
for his pass pad and his fountain pen. 

“‘She’s that Russian actress, ain’t she, that plays in those 
highbrow plays?” 

“That’s right,” replied Jimmy. ‘Ibsen stuff, but she’s 
a bear at it. She makes you tremble and she makes you 
sigh.” : 

The blond person took the proffered pass and folded it 
carefully: © + es<y-+ ste!) ah 


“‘Eet Ees Just My Leetle Joke, Gentlemen, Just My Leetle 
Joke! I Have Here One Grand Surprise for You. 


“‘T’ll take my sister,”’ she said 
the time of her life if there’s an 
I must say you press agents are 
lot of boys. I meet a lot of you 
course of a season and most ever! 
a pass, just for sociability. Here comes M 
He just got in this morning. He told me 
some new play they’re trying out for Otis Tz 

The gentleman who was approaching was 
prosperous-looking man in his early fortie 
more like a bank cashier or a successful pri, 
than the popular conception of a theatrical 
He was one of that distinguished little g 

newspaper men who have - bee 
from the daily grind of news 
editorial work into the pleasar 
theatrical endeavor and who h; 
fascinations of the show world 
resist, no matter how hard they 

“Hello, Jimmy, old m 
heartily. 

“What are you doing 
Cleveland? I thought y 
Meyerfield’s Frolics.” 

“T was,” replied Jimmy, 
song-and-dance shows for 
run-in with Meyerfield.” — 

“What are you doing?” 

“T’ve signed up with the 
lift, Tom,” returned Jimn 
vatin’ our well-known stag 

Tom Wilson looked ? 
moment. z! 

“You don’t mean to ga 
ahead of Stephano?” he ga 

“That’s what!” said Jim 
assurance. “I knew it W 
laugh to all of you kid-glove scouts, but I’mj 
good even if Iam about as much of a highbri 
league second baseman. As a matter of fa 
to clean up already. Have a cigar.” Sf 

Mr. Wilson looked in the case and indicat 
priced weed. Jimmy held up a deprecatory] 

“‘Nothin’ doing, sister!’’ he expanded. “$I 
those regular smokes.” | 

His friend picked a thick cigar out of the] 
person handed him and looked into Jimmy’ 

“Say,” he inquired, “‘what’s the idea? Hs 
something?” 

Jimmy motioned him toward a large l 
center of the lobby. 

“‘T’ve just put one over on the censor,” he 
settled down, “and I just naturally feel a litt 
don’t mind if I pin a few war crosses on my ehi 

“Not at all,” replied the other good-natu} 
ahead!”’ ‘a 

Jimmy opened the folded newspaper in 
passed it to his brother agent with a playfi 
As the latter read the indicated section . 
him out of the corner of his eye, carefully | 
of approval. Along about the second parag 
smile began to curl the corners of Mr. Wils 
companion heaved a sigh of profound § 
lolled back, at peace with all the vast univ 

“That’s a pretty good start,” comme 
handing the paper back. ‘‘ Rather a choice 
too.” 

“You said somethin’!” returned Jimmr 
date with a couple of those words the nex 
a dictionary. I betcha old E. Cartwright 
Nothing succeeds like the little old salve.” 

When the meeting of Local No. 78 ¢ 
Promoters’ Mutual Admiration Society 4 
ten minutes later, Tom Wilson inquire¢ 
planning any more attacks on the comm 
latter yawned widely in simulation of gre 

“Oh, I’ve got a few ideas I hope to pu 
general circulation before the day is ovel 
remarked casually. 
“Old Henry P. In- 
spiration has been 
workin’ overtime for 
me since I turned high- 
brow. I’ll walk down to 
the theater with you.” 

Jimmy’s imagina- 
tion indulged in 


Voilar’’ 


y be stated with ve 
veracity that it fe 
> and otherwise hie 


* in a highly sen- 
. If he had 
of the weird 


sually there were 
e wild ideas that 
'm that could af- 
she cold light of 
ervedas the basis 
‘slaughts on the 
wspaper space. 

proached the big 
housed the Star, 
> his companion. 
jind if I drop in 
5 an ad proof, do 


ok his head, and 

‘ed the business 

spaper. Directly 
1 was a huge sign 
counter. It carried | 

rge letters: 

‘PLE PIE CONTEST IS 
ow ON 

UR PIES EARLY 

3till and let the words 

ore to him a message of infinite hope. He 

‘ly to the young woman behind the counter. 

ie inquired, ‘‘where can I get the dope on 

” 

: the pie editor—right in the back of the 

onded the girl. 

sd Tom Wilson by the arm and led him 

\of the room. 

1 put it over on this sheet again just for 


'“Fnter Your Pies Here” attracted them 
mer of the big office room. A stout woman 
orties, who was dressed like an ingénue, 
m from behind a table on which a number 
ng apple pies reposed. On’ shelves on the 
were scores of other pies—all tagged. 
‘Is this contest open to 
everyone?” inquired Jimmy, 
bowing pleasantly. 
“Certainly,’’ gushed the pie 
editor. ‘I’m so glad to see 


Jimmy Began to Radiate Giadness 


gentlemen in this office. So many 
women have been in since we opened 
this contest that it makes one feel 
rather lonesome for the stronger sex. 
Do you wish to enter a pie?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Jimmy 
promptly. 

“Oh, a gentleman cook!’”’ Miss Slos- 
son rattled on. “How utterly adorable! 
Do you know, I’ve always felt 
that there was no reason on earth 
why a man shouldn’t take a hand 
in the kitchen if he chose. It’s only 
a foolish convention —— ” 

“Please, Miss Slosson,” broke in 
Jimmy, drowning out a chuckle 
from Tom Wilson which seriously 
threatened to develop into a ribald 
laugh, ‘‘please—the pie I want to 
enter wasn’t baked by myself. It 
isn’t baked yet by anyone. I wanted 
to know if you’d be interested in 
having a pie entered by Mme. Olga 
Stephano?” 

“You mean the Russian actress 
who’s coming to the Standard next 
week?”’ asked Miss Slosson. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Jimmy. 
“T’m her manager and I just hap- 
pened to see the announcement of 
your contest and I remembered 
that she’s a great cook, and I thought 
perhaps you’d like to have her enter in 
the pie stakes—that is, I mean I thought 
you’d like to have her bake a pie and 
send it in. 

“Apple pies are her great specialty. 
Mr. Wilson here and myself ate one 
cooked by her own hand last summer 
down at her country home on Long Island. Remem- 
ber that pie, Mr. Wilson?” 

Jimmy’s confrére was equal to the emergency. 

“T should say I did!” he quickly replied in his most dig- 
nified manner. “‘How could I ever forget? It was a poem, 
a real lyric bit of pastry.” 

“This is wonderful!” gurgled Miss Slosson. ‘‘ Perfectly 
wonderful! It will give just the fillip to this thing that I’ve 
been after. We can challenge the women of the home to 
equal the culinary efforts of the women of the stage. You 
understand, of course, that we must insist upon 
your entry being bona fide. We must have as- 
surance that the pie has actually been baked 
by Madame Stephano. How will she be able to 
bake it and how will you get it here? Our con- 
test closes the day after to-morrow, you know.” 

“That'll be all right, Miss Slosson,”’ returned 
Jimmy. ‘‘1’ll get her on the long-distance phone 
just as soon as I can get back to my hotel. 
She’s playin’ in Chicago and she’s stopping 
with friends in a private home. She’ll bake it 
right away and I’ll get 
her to ship it right 
through by express. 
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She’ll be tickled to death. The home is everything to her. 
Most domestic little woman I ever met.” 

“Isn’t that too delightful!’’ responded the pie editor. 
““Some of them are that way, I suppose. I wonder if you 
have any pictures of her that I could use?” 

Jimmy turned a glance toward his companion in which 
there was a gleam of triumph as he began to unbuckle the 
leather case he always carried with him. 

“T think that it’s just possible I may have one or two 
right here with me,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, isn’t that lucky? Do 
you care for any of these?” 

He handed a half dozen assorted pictures of the great 
Russian actress across the table. Miss Slosson picked out 
three of them. 

“T’ll use one to-morrow morning with a long story about 
her entrance,’”’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll use one the day after too. 
To-morrow I’ll run a picture of Mrs. Jefferson Andrews, 
one of our society leaders who has entered, right opposite 
Madame Stephano’s. It’s a perfectly darling idea. Thank 
you so much, and be sure and get her on the phone 
right away and don’t forget that the contest closes at six 
o’clock Thursday evening.” 

Jimmy didn’t say a word until they reached the side- 
walk. Then he turned to his friend. 

“Say, Tom,” he remarked, ‘‘you don’t mind waiting a 
minute while I pin on the little old Croy de Gerre thing, do 
you? What do you think about the way I worked the bunk 
on Sarah Ann Slosson? Ain’t she just the cutest thing?”’ 

Tom Wilson looked at him rather cynically. 

“How are you going to go through with it?” he asked 
quietly. 

“How am I goin’ to go through with it?’’ echoed Jimmy. 
“Why, I’m goin’ to do just what I said I was goin’ to do. 
I’m goin’ to call up the beautiful star and get her to bake 
that pie, or have someone else bake it, and I’m going to 
call up Jordan, the company manager, and have him tend 
to the shipping. 

“T’ll get her’ to write a little note in her own hand- 
writing about the joys of kitchen life that they can use 
for a big splash.” 

“You will, eh?” retorted Wilson. “‘ You talk as if you’d 
never met this Stephano person.” 

“‘T haven’t,” admitted Jimmy. “I joined the show by 
wire. This is my first town. They sent all the dope on by 
mail and I’m goin’ to duck back here next week for the 
big powwow. What are you getting at?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” replied the other. “Only you 
hadn’t better call her up; or Jordan either. You say you 
were hired by wire? Well, you’d be fired the same way!” 

“T don’t get your comedy, Tom,”’ cut in 
Jimmy a bit uneasily. 

His friend put a reassuring hand on his 
shoulder and spoke to him earnestly. 

“Tt isn’t comedy, old man,” he said 
quietly. “I thought you knew all about 

that ladybird. Pie contests 

aren’t in her line. Now 

don’t misunderstand me, 
(Continued on Page 80) 


The Dish Smashed Into a Hundred Pieces, and the Surrounding Atmosphere Was Filied With Flying Fragments of Pie 
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RIEFLY stated, the sponge of a too capricious civili- 
B zation had wiped the Baltimore Berry clean off the 

slate, and relegated the record of his activities to the 
columns of life’s ledger where red ink predominates. 


Two Suns Arose and Set, and Then a Circus Parade Came 
Winding its Way Across the Veldt and Down the Main 
Street of the African Village Presided Over by Chief 


The Berry, sometime circus impresario and always 
globe-trotter, was flat broke and far, far away from the 
place he called home. 

“‘ An’ to think a me,” he droned mournfully to himself — 
“‘to think a me, when I figured I had everythin’ up me 
sleeve, everythin’ on the ball, includin’ high an’ low 
curves, not countin’ some new work they never saw before, 
all I had left was a fade-away.” 

Even the rattle of the car wheels, as the train sped 
across the sun-burned veldt, seemed to repeat a sad refrain. 
It forced itself upon the Berry’s sensibilities in a manner 
that would not down. In its endless repetition was the 
lilting lyric of an old minstrel song, and it kept time to the 
groaning sway of every bolt and coupling: 


Broke! Broke! Absolutely broke! 
Pocketbook s empty and it ain’t no joke. 
When your money’s all gone, 

And your watch is in soak— 

B-r-o-k-e spells broke. 


The city of Baltimore, Maryland, was the place of the 
Berry’s original beginnings, but when he really talked 
about home he took in all that comprehensive territory 
lying between New York’s Battery on the east and the 
Barbary Coast on the west. In years of wandering up and 
down he had become acquainted with almost every foot 
of it. No water tank or flag station had 
passed unrecorded in the Berry’s book of 
geographical knowledge. He could give 
the population and possibilities of nearly 
every city, town and hamlet in the Union, 
with exact data of the most intimate na- 
ture regarding weather, crops, and the 
idiosyncrasies of those in civic authority. 
No use telling the Berry; he knew. 

As may besurmised, and speaking about 
previous condition of servitude, the career 
of the Baltimore Berry had been plenti- 
fully interspersed with both incident and 
action. The Berry’s people were of some 
consequence in their home town, but the 
hero of this tale had parted company 
with the parent branch at the time when 
the fruit was commencing to ripen. The 
old blood of Ishmael was dominant in the Berry’s makeup. 
He left home between suns. 

He always remembered his entrance into the circus 
world, as weary and footsore he approached the presiding 
deity of a small wagon show and sought employment. The 
examination of the candidate was brief and to the point: 

““You want to join out, eh?” 

EE mh. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Berry, sir.” 

“Where you from?” 

“Baltimore, sir.’ 

“Baltimore, huh? Some pretty handy horsemen down 
there. Can you ride an’ rub?” 

essere 

The circus dignitary turned to a fat man who was stand- 
ing near by. 

“Bill,” he exclaimed, “‘put the Baltimore Berry on the 
cook tent list and tie him to the boss hostler’s outfit, four a 
week and cakes.’’ 

That was all, but the short snappy sentence saddled the 
Berry with the name that he carried through life; in the 


tb, 


Umbala of the Meanzas 


circus world he was the Baltimore Berry right down to the 
end of the chapter. 

It would be carrying the reader up many bypaths to 
relate the story of the Berry’s goings and comings. But as 
he grew to manhood he achieved a certain distinction in 
his chosen field, and then a lucky turn of the wheel put him 
in possession of a small wagon show. After that his course 
was onward and upward. In a minor way he prospered, 
and being a crusader cast about him for other fields to 
conquer. 

Just about this time a clever man with a persuasive 
tongue happened along and told the Berry marvelous tales 
relating to the wealth which could be acquired by an 
American circus were it transplanted in all its pristine 
glory to Africa, to the Gold Coast, and the Berry heark- 
ened to the voice of the charmer. 

The Gold Coast! Ah, there was magic in that name! 
Because the Berry was nothing if he was not imaginative, 
and with it came an insistent call to a new territory of 
adventure. The Berry burned his bridges behind him, 
loaded his paraphernalia on an ocean tramp and set forth. 

But why continue, because the subsequent events only 
went further to establish the tales of other pilgrims of the 
show world who had made that same long journey. 
The Anglo-Africans were not ready for a great circus 
message—their ideas of entertainment ran in differ- 
ent lines. The charm of the mighty American insti- 
tution was lost to them. Every day saw the Berry’s 
resources dwindling. 

“Tf I keep on weedin’ the bank roll,’’ he told him- 
self, ‘‘I’ll have nothin’ left but the elastic band.’ 
And then the Berry, being a man of resource, cast 
about him for a thriller. 

He sensed that he needed something that would 
drag these stolid people out of themselves and rattle 
the very fringes of their hearts. And his cogitations 
resulted in the staging of a battle between a lion and 
a bull. He advertised this attraction fulsomely, 
hired an amphitheater, and packed it to the doors. 
Standing room sold at a premium. Then the Berry 
rubbed his hands and told himself that he had 
bridged the chasm which had separated him from impor- 
tant coin of the realm. 

But the unforeseen thing happened, because the king 
of beasts was what is called in circus parlance a “‘ Wallace 
lion,” the chief part of whose education has always been to 
bluff at fighting rather than to fight, and when he got one 
fair look at a pawing wild bull, with horns keen as the lance 
of a cavalryman, he tucked his tail between his legs and 
fled precipitantly to his cage. Then an indignant populace 
clamored for its money back, and the Berry sat in the little 
box office, with his hat pulled away down on his brows, 
and paid out money until he had locomotor ataxia in his 
arm and a deep, fleshy question mark between his eyes. 

So it was that, being astranger in astrange land, with the 
cards of Fatestacked against him, the Berry almost gave up 
hope of rejuvenating himself. The smallest circus fairly 
eats up money, and performers must be fed, be they human 
or otherwise, even if they are willing to defer salary pay- 
ments until more prosperous days. Finally, as a last resort, 
he bethought him of an old American friend who had pre- 
ceded him across the big waters and who lived in a mining 
town a few hundred miles away. Gossip had it that this 


man had prospered exceedingly. The Ber 
remaining dollars for a railroad ticket andh 
But here again fickle fortune handed hin 
jolt. The reports of his friend’s wealth 
rageously exaggerated. He found him te 
cheap tavern, and from his scanty store bc 
to purchase transportation back to the p, 
came, setting forth with a heavy heart 
journey of a fruitless errand. 
The train had come to an abrupt stop 
station, and in answer to the inquiries of 
the guard had informed them that there hz 
ahead on the main line and that traffic wo 
indefinitely. To this discouraging intellig 
had growled out a protest, consigning in 
collective way the whole country to the d 
wows. Then with a sigh of resignation he 
over his eyes and settled back in his corm 
partment. Up to this time the other pa 
interested him. No one spoke his lan 
drift of their conversation he surmised the} 
about mining or other commercial enterp) 
them knew anything about the glory of the 
inner workings of the world’s most ancient! 
ment. Like a snail surprised by an early mo 
Berry drew back into his shell and posses, 
solitary communion. q 
The other occupants of the compartme! 
be well acquainted with each other, and | 
together in dull monotone. From their n 
the Berry diagnosed that with one exce 
British born, and this individual had a 
tan air which baffled even the experi 
ear of the circus man. Occasionally, howe 
tion of speech or expression seemed to fu 
that he came of Irish beginnings, and 
himself figuring a little on this possibilit 
time was hanging heavily on his hands. — 
Mainly the Berry’s thoughts were far, f 
thinking about how the old original show 
country would probably be opening in Alb 
very day. In his mind’s eye he was followin 
had followed for so many years, which had | 
all the important towns in New Mexico and) 
it brought him up along the line of the Sov 
through long lanes of golden orange gro 
the valley of ranches and raisins—right 
San Francisco, which latter the Berry hi 
tained was a real man’s town. 
And then—then there was the girl, an¢ 
thought of her his pulse quickened and the bl 
rebelliously underneath his tan countenan 
he might not have cared. He had played 
too long to let the loss of mere money 1a! 
thought of having to go back and confes 
to her was a situation the contemplation 
panic to his stout heart. 
He shifted uneasily as he thought of the 
the divine belief that wells up if youth 
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been the architect of his own Castilian 
for their crowning glory these wondrous 
sortrayal of the Berry himself achieving 
ie in a new field and taking his place with 
pioneers of the circus world. 
y had all crumbled away and old Dame 
ning her wheel had obliterated even the 
s. Now he would have to go back and tell 
ell Maizie, who had put so much trust and 
a original prospectus. 
rirl was an acknowledged premiére eques- 
God’s country. She was always sure of a 
igagement with the big show. She had 
ine of riders who dated their achievement 
sawdust and spangles away back to the 
of the American circus. The Berry 


hought of how he had persuaded the girl — 


to cast their lot with him and journey to 
country. He remembered how she had 
a with all the witchery and charm of her 
Rrened to the magic word picture he had 
, because the Berry was inspired by the 
+,he had drunk deep of a cup filled with the 
is to life and love and longing. And he 
9 the magic music of the soul and sensed a 
y that will never die. 
3s were rudely broken in upon because his 
ism conversing in ordinary tones, seemed 
1 


some question which gaverise to heated 
Berry pricked up his ears and listened. 

of the discussion had been lost to him, but 
loose ends of the dissertation he sensed 
tters were being passed upon. And now a 
aged man, who wore a monocle and was 
1 who undoubtedly took himself most 
zed to have the floor, and was declaring 
certain terms. 
aly ballyrot,’’ he gloomed in insistent 
jut my last penny in this wildcat scheme; 
y- Here’s Vandeleur’s report; he only 
hy already knew; but what matters that 
ot got one chance in a thousand of getting 
ect or mine?” 
that’s concerned, Vandeleur is all right,” 

stout man of uncertain beginnings. 
va good thing in my life that wasn’t com- 
ed by obstacles, and I do not hold with 
e mentions are insurmountable. Simply 
tailed and could not make terms with the 
d we give up? Look at the millions at 
is to spend more money. Why not enlist 
ome man who is capable of handling the 

‘avestment is as large as anybody’s in this 


transaction, and I think it is so promising that I am willing 
to go still further.” 

“You are evidently taking a gambler’s view of it,” 
sniffed the tall one. “I believe in optimism, but not when 
it goes beyond the bounds of sound business judgment.” 

““No rich prospect in the history of mining would ever 
have been discovered if sound business principles had been 
applied to the original exploitation of it,’’ shot back the 
other. “‘How about the flier we took in the Yukon? If I 
am not mistaken we had forty thousand pounds invested 
before we saw color, and then what?” The speaker waved 
a stubby hand emphasizing this last argument. 

“Then what? That’s what I am asking you,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘because don’t forget that you got back one hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars for your share, and you are 
still holding a block of stock that is paying a half yearly 
dividend of twelve per cent.”’ 

“Great King!”’ droned the Berry to himself. ‘To think 
of these guys juggling millions from one hand to the other 
like as if they was snowballs and me sittin’ on the ragged 
end of nowheres. They’re either crazy or they’re rotten 
with money.” 

With a heroic effort he endeavored to control his 
emotion, but here was an oasis in the desert—real money 
was in sight. It was making too heavy a draft on human 
nature, and the circus owner was in desperate straits. 
The Berry leaned over and touched the man nearest to 
him on the arm. 

“Don’t you folks never make a fumble?”’ he whispered 
hoarsely. “‘Do you always keep it up in the air like that?”’ 

“Hey!” exclaimed the other, haughtily drawing away 
from the intruder. “‘Hey, what’s that, really now, ah!” 

“T’ve been settin’ here listenin’, mainly because I didn’t 
have nothin’ else to do,’”’ vouchsafed the circus magnate. 
“This big-money talk has got on my nerves. What I 
want to knowis, don’t you never let a stray million go wild 
or over the fence or somethin’ where a innocent bystander 
might mitt it with a capable pair of lunch hooks? You 
ain’t peeved because I butted in, is you?”’ 

“‘T beg pardon,” began the other severely. He would 
have added more but the Berry beat him to it. 

“Don’t apologize, Bill,’ he exclaimed magnanimously; 
“don’t excuse yourself; you ain’t stepped on my corns, and 
if you had of it wouldn’t be the first time I was a mourner 
and got pushed off of the sidewalk. It don’t hurt a feller to 
smile occasionally even if he promised his mother he’d 
never laugh.” 

“This intrusion,” the tall man began again, “‘is, if I 
might say so, unwarranted, Really, my good man, | —— 

“There you go,” enjoined the Berry, “you ain’t lost 
nothin’, so why advertise? I judged from your patter you 
was talkin’ about doin’ things—am I right? Was you 
talkin’ about doin’ things with a big D, or wasn’t you?” 
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The speaker paused momentarily in order to give added 
significance to what was about to follow, then lifting an 
admonitory finger he continued: 

“Now I’ll tell you about doin’ things. Listen: Was you 
ever on the lot in the middle of the night when it was 
rainin’ pitchforks an’ you had a three-mile haul to the 
cars? Did you ever see all the wagons up to the hubs in 
black gumbo mud, and it darker than a rat hole, and was 
you ever standin’ there tryin’ to get action with a swearin’ 
mob of sons-of-guns? And thensupposin’ it was so bad that 
you had thirty horses hitched onto the pole wagon with 
two big bulls pushin’ behind, an’ after all that hell and 
disturbance you got it off finally and got to the cars and 
loaded up, and made your parade in the other town the 
next day as advertised—you’d call that doin’ things, 
wouldn’t you? Well, that’s the kind of work I’ve been 
playin’ round with all my life.” 

The Berry folded his arms and regarded the tall one 
with the tolerant air of one who has advanced an indis- 
putable argument. 

“Yep,” he supplemented, as if the discussion had passed 
into history, “if you ain’t been a trouper you don’t know 
nothin’ and you ain’t been nowheres.”’ 

“And might I ask to whom are we indebted for this 
gratuitous information?” retorted the first speaker sourly. 

The Berry puffed out his chest, rising to the occasion as 
one who had been on a still hunt for opportunity and had 
found it. 

“Me!” he exclaimed; “‘you mean me, eh? Well, for 
your information I’ll tell you that you’re lookin’ at the 
sole proprietor and main squeeze of the most magnificent 
independent attraction on the face of the globe.” 

There was a direct challenge in the Berry’s countenance 
as he dug down in one of his capacious pockets and, with 
exaggerated flourish, produced a flamboyant card, which 
depicted a tawny striped tiger couchant upon a back- 
ground of glaring red. 

“My card, gents,” he exclaimed with evident pride. 
“Do you see this printin’ on it? What does it say, eh? 
Well, I'll read it for you. ‘Baltimore and Berry’s Circus, 
Wild West, Menagerie and Hippodrome; Bigger than the 
Biggest, Better than the Best.’ How’s that, eh? Well, 
my name’s Berry. Folks call me the Baltimore Berry 
because I came from that good old burg. Is that introduc- 
tion enough? It’s what I call some nifty little pasteboard,”’ 
he added. ‘“‘Oncet seen it’s never forgotten.” 

The tall one took the proffered card between finger and 
thumb and scanned it patronizingly. 

“‘T don’t know that this is relevant,” he began, but the 
Berry again interposed. 

““What you want to say, I guess, is that it don’t mean 
nothin’?”’ he queried. 

(Continued on Page 73) 


' Tents of Bal:imore and Berry Sprang Into Being, While the Subjects of Chief Umbala Stood Round With Eyes Bulging Frem Their Sockets and Wondered 
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“Whither are ye gone astray, Lovely Peace?” 
———————. —ARISTOPHANES. 
ND so they signed. They bent their mediocre 
aN backs, those two supremely mediocre gentlemen from 
Germany, Herr Miiller and Herr Bell, plenipotenti- 
aries but nonentities, pygmies in the midst of towering 
events, snatched out of obscurity for this single encounter 
with fame; and there in the historic Hall of Mirrors, under 
a thousand straining eyes, seated before a small table they 
signed, one after the other, the death warrant of that 
haughty powerful empire which less than half a century 
before in that selfsame room had been ushered into exist- 
ence with glittering theatrical splendor by Von Bismarck, 
the Iron Chancellor, who must have shivered restlessly 
* down in hell at that moment. But they signed. They 
signed at twelve minutes past three on a warm Saturday 
afternoon, June 28, 1919. By my watch it took three- 
quarters of a minute. . 
Perched up on a bench at the side of the hall, straining 
forward the better to observe those two stooping gentle- 
men, I was aware of a profound inner disappointment. 
Something essential was lacking. Something potent was 
strikingly conspicuous by its absence. Here going on before 
my eyes was the ceremony which for long months had been 
heralded as the greatest dramatic event in history. Never 
in the evolution of man had there been a more splendid, 
magnificent stage set for the noble expression of a fine 
idea. Here in this lofty chamber, with its rows of stately 
mirrors, dim and cloudy with the breath of time; with its 
ceiling painted by Lebrun; with its seventeen, windows 
giving upon a superb formal garden with cool alleys, sleep- 
ing waters and noble statuary; here in this Galerie des 
Glaces were assembled all the well-known figures in-the 
world drama, solemnly convoked to ratify by their signa- 
tures the beginning of a new order—and the whole thing 
fell flat. 


An Historic Moment Withouta Thrill 


WAS shocked, surprised, angry at myself for not rising 

to the occasion; angry at the occasion for not rising to 
itself. What is a big moment for, anyway, if it can’t be 
inspiring, dignified, noble? And this particular big mo- 
ment, the biggest certainly in many a generation in its 
influence on events, was neither inspiring nor dignified 
nor noble, It was, on the contrary, a moment singularly 
devoid of all con- 
tent, of dignity, 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


magnificent stage setting, for all the notable personalities 
in the cast, is flat, empty, dead. Admit it.” 

And still staring with all my eyes down the length of 
that long crowded hall, at the cloudy mottled mirrors, at 
the long tables where sat the history makers in their black 
civilian coats, at the two Germans, calm, emotionless like 
all the rest of us—I was bound to admit that the observer 
up in the crow’s-nest was right: the show was dead. Ham- 
let was not on the stage. 

Before my mind’s eye flashed other moments—moments 
which had held a real spark, an electric thrill; moments 
when emotion took one like a strong hand at the throat and 
you did not have to shake yourself and exclaim: “‘Come 
on. Risetotheoccasion,can’t you?’’ A correspondent’s life 
in France during this war was not altogether devoid of 
color, and one became practiced by sheer contact with big 
events in picking out the pinchbeck from the real, the fake 
situation from the genuine. | 

One moment which I remember was that one in which 
for the first time I caught a glimpse of the American colors 
flying from the highest peak of German defeat—the ancient 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, opposite Coblenz on the Rhine. 
The sudden sight of that flag, flying up there in the clean 
blue air, hit me like a strong jolt of electricity. Another 
such moment had been in the late spring of 1918, at the 
height of the German offensive, when they had smashed 
the British line and were battering to the west and the 
south, at the same moment that French and American 
troops were rushing ‘north to stem that violent flood. I 
was visiting the citadel of Verdun, and had come at night- 
fall upon a big shadowy mess hall, forty feet underground, 
where about five hundred of the garrison—grizzled, vet- 
eran poilus—were bolting their ragouts with hearty avidity 
while a phonograph jazzed'‘raucously in a corner. At sight 
of the American uniforms in our party that body of men 
leaped to their feet with a rush, roaring as with one voice: 
“Vive Amérique! Vivent les Américains!’”? Then tears 
of pure exaltation, pure joy, sprang to the eyes. 

Another moment which stands out vividly was in June, 
1918, just after our troops had gone into the Chateau- 
Thierry line. I was up just behind the Front, at a newly 
organized hospital. A wounded American soldier was ly- 
ing on the grass—together with score upon score of his 


color, impressive- 
ness. It was, in 
short, a dull affair, 
dry as any techni- 
cal registration is 
apt to be. 

At first, deeming 
the fault lay in me, 
I tried to goad my- 
self into a thrill. 
“This is a remark- 
ably interesting 
moment,” I said to 
myself,trying opti- 
mistically to kid 
myself along. 
SNiSwiSw ereate. 


This is—wonder- 
ful.”’” But all the 
time within my 


mind—that cool 
dispassionate little 
observer that sits 
aloft in us all like 
the lookout in the 
crow’s-nest— was 
affirming bluntly 
to my conscious- 
ness: “‘This thing 
is dead. If you say 
it is anything else 
you fool yourself; 
you deny your hon- 
est reactions. You 
say it is big, noble, 
fine because, con- 
ventionally, that is 
what you and all 
the rest of the 
world supposed it 
ought to be. But 
such is not the cold 
sober fact. This 
meeting, for all its 
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The Famous Band of the French Republican Guard Marching Back From Versailles, Between Lines of French 


Cavatiry, After the Signing of the Peace Treaty 
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comrades, living, dying and dea 
tering-sun. Inside the hospital w 
flowing with more of the same. 
through the yard a boy, dying, not of hij 
was slight, but of gas gangrene, with the 
already settling down over his young face, 
arm as I passed, twitched my skirt, and 
my face said: 

‘Say, wait a minute, lady.” I waited. 
doesn’t die of a little wound like this? I ais 
matter with me—just a scratch. Say, a fe 
of a little wound like this? Sure he don 
eager voice besought me. His bright dyin, 
up, implored assurance from mine. He ga 
down. I would have given my right hanc 

Beside unforgetable moments such as t. 
of the treaty by a group of elderly civilian: 
in this war had shouldered a gun, dodged 
missed his chow, belonged, as an event, in 
ferent, secondary class. It belonged in the 
the first Chautauqua meeting of the seaso 
church wedding, in which the two principa 
ties; ora big national convention. If you ec 
sions under the old Biblical classification ¢ 
the dead, then the moment when I looked 
dying, pleading boy was a quick moment; : 
I looked upon those two German plenipot 
their names to a document their country d 
abide by, was just as certainly dead. 


Incredible Unimpressiven 


HAT one quality, unimpressiveness, sto 

the salient characteristic in the entire 
an occasion it had no intrinsic vitality. Ne 
correspondent to remark upon this strange 
all the reports to appear in the next mornit 
one French journalist declared that ‘‘the s¢ 
in its noble dignity.”’ And it transpired t 
man’s. yellow ticket had not permitted hi 
the holy of holies of the Galerie des Glaces 
remained outside in the courtyard—and | 
imagination! Nevertheless, the signing 0 
Versailles —impressive or unimpressive as 
may have been, noble or dull, inspiring or 
banal—crowned a long series of stuper 
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ft problematical 
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msparing hand. 
of controversy. 
w him from his 
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{rate the reign 
prefer it to the 
either elective 
he scheme of a 
2 presidency for 
seemed to mea 
igh with many 
was on terms of 
nacy. I fought 
dill in 1896 the 
‘Mr. Cleveland 
aevitably as the 
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velt beyond the 
dbegan toshow 
‘pen was primed 
wrote variously 
ad in one of the 
‘anuary, 1908, a 
which but for a 
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more attention 
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‘ton just before 
oms I had a mu- 
‘ece of a South- 
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‘er ideal states- 
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‘\eading theories 
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; in any enter- 
‘arn man was a . 
rthern men. 

is we had many 
then the break 
South with her 
it I saw of her 
‘Long Bridge in a lumbering family car- 
ny Confederate flag. 

sintervened. Ihad heard of herfrom time 
\g aimlessly over Europe, but had not met 
seding winter in a famous Southern home- 
ie led me into a rose garden, and seated 
tered greeneries she said with an air of 
you see, my dear old friend, that I was 
‘re wrong all the time.” 

‘orgetful, I asked in what way. 

nswered, “‘at last the South is coming to 


Triumph, 


port with her thought I said something 
ration of sectionalism and the arrival of 
_and general prosperity. She would have 


e abruptly interposed, “that the sen of 
has come to his own and he will rescue 
\sills of the North.” 

‘ our former discussions had been but yes- 
gave her the right of way, interjecting a 
1en to give emphasis to her theme, whilst 
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attersom thing—thought of it 
a great deal.’’ Then 
he proceeded to relate from his 
point of view the state of the 
country and the immediate situ- 
ation. Hespoke without reserve 
of his relations to the nearest 
associated public men, of what 
were and what were not his per- 
sonal and party obligations, his 
attitude toward the political 
questions of the moment, and 
ended by saying, ‘“‘What do you 
make of all this?” ; 

“Mr. President,’’ I replied, 
“you know that I am your 
friend, and as your friend I tell 
you that if you go out of here 
the fourth of next March plac- 
ing your friend Taft in your 
place you will make a good third 
to Washington and Lincoln; but 
if you allow these wild fellows 
willy-nilly to induce you, in spite 
of your declaration, to accept 
the nomination, substantially 
for a third term, all issues will 
be merged in that issue, and in 
my judgment you will not carry 
a state in the Union.” 

Asif much impressed and with 
a show of feeling he said: “‘It 
may be so. At any rate I will 
not do it. If the convention 
nominates me I will promptly 
send my declination. If itnomi- 
nates me and adjourns I will call 
it together again and it will have 
to name somebody else.” 

As an illustration of the im- 
placability which pursued him I 
may mention that among many 
leading Republicans to whom I 
related the incident most of 
them discredited his sincerity, ‘ 
one of them expressing the 
opinion that all along he was 
artfully playing for the nomina- 
tion. This I do not believe. Per- 
haps he was never quite fixed 
in hismind. The presidency is 
a wondrous lure. Once out of 
the White House—what else and 
what —— 

I 
PON his return from one of 
his several foreign journeys 
a party of some hundred or more 
of his personal friends gave him 
a welcoming dinner at a famous 
uptown restaurant. I was placed 
next him at table. It goes with- 
out saying that we had all sorts 


She Led Me Iato a Rose Garden and, Seated Beneath its Clustered Greeneries, Said With an Air of 
**‘wow You See, My Dear Old Friend, That I Was Right and You Were Wrong All the Time’’ 


she unfolded the plan which seemed to her so simple and 
easy; God’s own will; the national destiny, first another 
term, and then life tenure ala Louis Napoleon, for Theodore 
Roosevelt, the son of Martha Bullock, the nephew of our 
great admiral who was to redress all the wrongs of the 
South and bring the Yankees to their just deserts. 

“Tf,” I ended, ‘‘ out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, 
why not out of the brain of this crazed old woman of the 
South?” 

Early in the following April I came from my winter 
home in Florida to the national capital, and the next day 
was called by the President to the White House. 

“The first thing I want to ask,’’ said he, ‘‘is whether that 
old woman was a real person or a figment of your imagina- 
tion?” 

“She was a figment of my imagination,” I answered, 
“but you put her out of business with a single punch. Why 
didn’t you hold back your statement a bit? If you had 
done so there was room for lots of sport ahead.” 

He was in no mood for joking. ‘“‘Henry Watterson,” 
he said, ‘‘I want to talk to you seriously about this third- 
term business. I will not deny that I have thought of the 


of a good time—he Cesar and 
I Brutus—the prevailing joke 
the entente between the two. 

“T think,” he began his very happy speech, “that I am 
the bravest man that ever lived, for here I have been sitting 
three hours by the side of Brutus—have repeatedly seen 
him clutch his knife—without the blink of an eye or the 
turn of a feather.” 

To which in response when my turn came I said: ‘‘ You 
gentlemen seem to be surprised that there should be so per- 
fect an understanding between our guest and myself. But 
there is nothing new or strange in that. It goes back, in- 
deed, to his cradle and has never been disturbed through- 
out the intervening years of political dissension—sometimes 
acrimonious. At the top of the acclivity of his amazing 
career—in the very plenitude of his eminence and power— 
let me tell you that he offered me one of the most hon- 
orable and distinguished posts within his gift.’ 

“Tell them about that, Marse Henry,” said he. 

“With your permission, Mr. President, I will,’ I said, 
and continued: ‘‘The centenary of the West Point Mil- 
itary Academy was approaching. I was at dinner with my 
family at a hotel in Washington when General Corbin 
joined us. ‘Will you,’ he abruptly interjected, ‘accept the 

(Concluded on Page 170) 


HE night before Edgar 
T come home was the worst 

ever I had to handle. 
Not even a Saturday before 
Easter done me up quite that 
bad, and dear knows ladies set 
on buying headgear for church 
then is almost as bad tempered 
as late Christmas shoppers. I 
having had experience of the 
both of them had ought to 
know, carrying as I do the 
largest stock of strictly fancy 
articles of any place in Rose- 
mere except mebbe Roynton’s 
department and hardware 
over opposite the drug store. 
And what women is under 
thenervous strain which seems 
to come just prior to these two 
sacred occasions is certainly 
well known, and even better 
to a storekeeper than to their 
own immediate families. 

But late Christmas shop- 
pers and delayed Easter hats 
was simply as nil by com- 
parison to the trade rush on 
the night before our boys 
come home. 

I reckon everybody had 
been pretty busy all day, what 
with baking and getting their 
house set to rights. Not that 
menfolks ever seem to notice 
if it is or not, nor the women 
to notice that they don’t no- 
tice, but go right on working 
theirselves to death cleaning 
the parlor and then fix their 
own selves up at the very last minute. 
Being an observer of life and the only busi- 
ness lady in Rosemere unless you except 
the paperhanger, Mis’ Webster, I notice 
all these little things through being, as you might 
say, sort of set apart. 

Well, be that as it may, the night before our grand 
welcome to our returning heroes was a busy one 
down to my store, and I declare if I wasn’t obliged 
to keep open late’s nine-thirty, and sold every inch of 
black velvet ribbon and every bunch of cherries in 
the place, not to mention hats which before had 
often been tried on and refused by the very ones 
which now bought them; one brown straw in particular 
by Mis’ Sterner, the undertaker’s wife, which had said 
she wouldn’t take it for a present only last year, and now 
paid two-fifty for it outside of the black velvet bow 
and the bunch of cherries hanging down in back, which 
is the very latest. And of course she was desperate to do 
it, what at her age and size, but being chairlady of the 
Methodist ladies’ church lawn supper to the boys she had 
to wear something new or undoubtedly it would get about 
that her husband’s business wasn’t good. 

But dear sakes alive! By the time she was done I was 
near done myself, and not a stitch taken yet in my own 
hat and me with Edgar coming home a corporal and every- 
body in town knowing we had been going together steady 
ever since he first come over from Waterford, and took 
charge of the shoe department at Roynton’s ten years ago. 

And then, at nine-thirty, with hardly the strength of a 
cat left in me, I had just set down to line my own hat— 
a real handsome Milan trimmed with black velvet and the 
cutest little bunch of cherries—when the door buzzer 
tinkled again, and there was another customer, in spite of 
the lights being out all but one lamp! 

Of course seeing I had forgot to latch the door I had to 
come out of the back room, where I had only just started 
to work, and there was a girl standing at the glass showcase 
trying to see what was still left and at first I didn’t recog- 
nize her; but soon’s she heard me and swung round I see 
she was Malvina Clarke. 

Now I never did like that girl. To commence with, she’s 
a piece of fluff—just that—fluff! Her yellow head of hair 
is probably real enough, I’ll grant her mother that much 
sense; but I ain’t dead certain about her pink cheeks, and 
nobody with the kind of clothes she wears could have a 
steady Christian mind. And yet, when Edgar enlisted, and 
old man Roynton put a piece in the Rosemere Gazette that 
a shoe clerk was wanted, and as of course pretty near-every 
male in Connecticut and everywhere else had volunteered, 
who should come down from a farm way back:of North 
Rosemere but Malvina, and whether it was the curls or 
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what I don’t know, but she 
got Edgar’s job, though it’s a 
fact she failed to pass the ex- 
amination for postmistress up 
to North Rosemere and had 
in consequence to go to 
teaching the district school 
there instead. 

But Malvina wasn’t 
made for anything but city 
life, or so she claimed, and 
after Edgar had gone she 
and her mother moved 
down into Riley’s old place 
and Malvina commenced 
lolling round Roynton’s 
shoe department in a tight- 
fitting black satin dress 
with a green pencil with a 
near-emerald in the end of 
it, stuck in the back of her 
yellow hair and her sales- 
book where she could never 
find it, the huzzy! Some- 
how she and I never got 
along good, even at school 
years ago, and now that 
she had went away a 
wild little kitten and 
come back again the 
way she was, we got 
on less than ever. 

I had one thing on 
my side. If Malvina 
wanted a hat she 
simply had to come 
to me for it, Royn- 
ton’s carrying hard- 
ware instead through 
a business agreement 
between he and I, 
whereas I was just 
simply making my 
old shoes do until 
Edgar come back, 
and had determined 
that if he was killed 
I would order them 
by mail from the city 
rather than encour- 
age that girl. 

And another thing 
I knew was that if 
Edgar did come back Malvina would lose her job. And 
here on this very night she had to come in and delay me on 
my own hat with Edgar coming home next day, not only 
not killed but without even a scratch on him! 

“Sorry to disturb you so late, Molly,” says that two- 
faced thing, “‘but there was such a rush over to the store 
LThadn’t aminutesooner. Is that light blue gone?” 

“Of course not!’’ I says, for what grown woman would 
of bought it except herself, which I well knew when I let 
that wholesale man leave it on me. “‘Would you like to 
try it?” 

““That’s what I come for, dear!’’ says Malvina, taking 
off her black felt, which someways she had managed to 
demoralize completely since buying it off me last fall, 
though it would be hard to say just what she’d done to it. 
“Leave me see the blue. There’s a dear old thing!”’ 

Well, I handed it to her, though she certainly had im- 
pudence enough calling me that when she was in the grade 
above me in grammar school. But the hat did certainly 
look good on her, I-will say it—altogether too good to be 
quite good,-in fact. But-I didn’t tell her so.. She gets 
enough of such stuff without me adding to her corruption! 

‘Are you expecting anybody in particular to-morrow?”’ 
I asked, to make conversation. 

She giggled in a sort of silly way and looked at me kind 
of funny like. | 

“Well, yes; and again, no!’’ she smirked. “There? s one 
I have -been corresponding with, but we have never met.’”’ 

“That so?”’ I says, polite but uninterested. ‘‘ Directed 
to him by some society?” 

“Not-exactly,” says the minx. ‘‘He’s a friend of yours, 
I believe. I took his place in the store.”’ 

Well; you can better believe my heart most stopped 
when she said that. Edgar, of all people! And coming on 
the top of such a hard day too! 

“Do you mean Edgar?” I says slowly. 


The Hat Did Certainly Look Good 
on Her—Altogether Too Good to be 
Quite Good, in Fact 


“T do,’ she says, pirouetting round in front‘of the mirror 
to get a side view i as ety hat. “‘Edgar Durham, that’s 
him!’”-+. ; 
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“‘And you been corresponding with him?) 

“‘Well, I send him a postal every week,’ 
“T kind of thought he’d like to know how ig 
was getting along.” 

There was a minute’s silence and then ]j 
abrupt, “‘Do you want the hat?”’ 

“How much is it?” says Malvina. 

“Five dollars,” I says, adding on a doll 
I had intended in the first place. 

“All right!’’ she says, never turning a hail 

“Do you think you ought to spend th} 

you'll be giving up your job so soon?”’ I sap) 

“Well, mebbe I won’t be giving it uj 
Malvina. ‘‘And then again, perhaps I’ll qu 
marry. Who knows?” 

That idea didn’t cheer me up any either.§ 
whole store kind of swam in front of my eyey¥ 
her old hat in a paper for her, Malvina nots 
that waits for Sunday to wear anything ny 
could she mean but the one thing, that } 
notice her when he come, or mebbe they \ 
arranged? How could I tell, what with o} 
from him in eight months, and that merely) 
well and unhurt and on the way back! | 
though we had been going together this ; 
hasn’t really ever said anything right out 
felt it was understood, and felt that he felt 
while he hadn’t wrote me much, neither tH 
mother any more than to me, so why coul] 
thing was wrong, Edgar not being the sort i| 
would notice Frenchwomen, particularly w} 
an almost French milliner at home for the} 
good business woman, besides every other s/ 
which is well known to be lacking in Frar) 
probably Malvina had sent over her pict 
could he know about her except what she hi 
wrote? 

I hadn’t the heart in me to finish my ha 
away without tacking on the cherries, and ¢ 
with a heart like a lump of lead. Somet 
sacrificed to make every holiday, just as it1 
the Romans; not so direct, perhaps, but 
And I seemed to be the victim this time. 

Out on the main street a few lights was 
mering in the stores, and as I headed toward 
a couple sauntering slowly, and who was i 
and old man Roynton, and they deep in i 
hardly took time to nod at me as I passed th 

And I didn’t care. Nothing made any imy 
not even meeting the major of Edgar’s | 
passed me a little further on. Him and seve 
come in on the seven-fifty-eight, and was 
tained up to G. Welton Smith’s, our social ]\ 
only right, the major being a stranger in tl 
related to Mis’ Smith. Ordinarily I would 
start at seeing such a fine, well-set-up man / 
Main Street, but this night his stylish unif 
minder of to-morrow, and to-morrow had § 
blank to me. 

The house where Edgar’s mother lived a! 
was just this side of mine, and seeing’s I hadi 
myself either, her and I was a great comfort 
especially since he had enlisted, and one thi 
certain sure, Mis’ Durham would be 4 
Malvina notion. Such a girl had yet to cross 

Of course I had kind of expected she woul 
on the night before he come back, and so wat 
when I seen a light still burning in her kitche 
quite taken back when, as I passed the fi 
opened it and called out to me, holding the: 
I could see good coming up the steps. : 

“Molly, deary, I thought it was yours 
claimed. “‘And I just had tosee. Have yout 
Humph! Ireckoned on it! You come righ 
to what I’ve kept for you!” 

Well, I went in, though pretty near dead 
hardly knowing did I want to see Edgar’s m 
want to be alone. Sometimes it’s hard to 
pains or pleases, ain’t it? And this was one 0 
up times. 

She put Snvuoze, the old gray cat, out of 1 
made me sit down to table while she too 
doilies offen the sauce and doughnuts and bi 
she had laid out and waiting, fussing over me 
to cry. But I didn’t, but ate instead, whic 
hadn’t had a blessed thing since noon and on 
then. Ain’t it wonderful the way food will tal 
out of a person if their digestion is good? 
had I ate but a bite or two but I commencet 
Malvina’s hints and laughs. 

“Well, Molly Borland, you look real tt 
says Mis’ Durham. And as she says it I noti¢ 
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i: wornlike, in spite of being happy over 
ere was actually a tragic look in her brown 
30 like his. Her white hair gleamed smooth 
‘amplight and it would seem’s if she couldn’t 
in the world hid under it—and yet it was 
of strained, anxious look, as if she could 
wait, yet was going right on doing it because 
Jone. It’s a look I’ve noticed mostly on 
yands too had the patient, weary, yet ever- 
t only women’s hands get. Comes of wait- 
{ guess. But the whole expression of her 
forget my own self for a few moments. I 
dput my hands on the both of hers. 

you, Mis’ Durham?” I says, though I knew 
weren’t her‘health. ‘What ails you? Don’t 
7) 

_ good enough,” she says, ‘‘but—it’s non- 
gut—but— Molly, I’m scared to see Edgar !”” 
2emed fairly to burst from her. 

ee him?”’ I says, not understanding just at 
saresyou? Hewroteheain’t been wounded— 
in’t been hurt!”’ 

he ain’t wounded,”’ said his mother, “but 
I know what the war has done to him? Why 
1more—more often and longer letters? Why 
describe anything—tell about anything? It 
-it ain’t like my Edgar, and that’s a fact! 
ime he’s been away from home he’s wrote 
3t kep’ a diary, you might say. And here he 
i for the war and couldn’t get to it quick 
hen what does 
‘rom it? Noth- 
t his health is 


ingle real letter 
yy 


sure—sure he 
-to nobody?” I 
as I could for 
iy voice. 
I’m sure!’’ she 
in a tone made 
hadn’t the least 
alvina. Well, I 
1it to her then. 
set without. 
she went on, 
, ‘Molly, what 
se he’s done— 
e can’t write 
kep’ him from 
the ordinary 
e censor would 
ain’t natural, 
‘natural these 
! And I’m wor- 
rough. Seems 
ardly endure to 
‘him to-morrow 
e way or the 


7? 


, Mis’ Durham, 
urself up!” I 
“Tt’s all imagi- 
he excitement. 
‘has had a hard 
yetter get some 
ye fresh for the 


it, Molly dear,”’ 
nd you been a 
me—as fine a 
ly person would 


ouldn’t answer 
it, and so I just 
ight quick’s I 
; to worry, and 
r to my own 
h. Once I was 
right upstairs 
triking a match, 
self into my big 
it had been a 
som, and cried 
leep, there to 
Malvina Clarke 
hat was being 
idgar who had 
th the war; and 
) barely in time 
le parade. 
most had a mind 
Il. But the day 
ASultser’s band, 
oward the rail- 
sounded so gay, 
‘son like magic. 
ort of witchcraft 


= as 


seemed to of took ahold of the entire town. It was in the 
air, in the sun, in the sound of the leaves, which seemed 
to say, “‘They’re coming home; they’re coming home,” 
over and over. I reckon it come mostly out of the hearts 
of the folks, though, what with the sudden letting loose 


.from the fearful hold they had on theirselves for so long, 


their hearts seemed to of kind of opened, and poured the 
magic out into the world. 

And so in spite of myself I couldn’t help but get ready, 
though dear knows I didn’t see how I was going to stand 
it, and in the bright daylight my clothes looked something 
fierce. My hat was an old one, for a milliner is generally a 
good bit like shoemakers’ children, when it comes to using 
stock. I had wore that old brown hat to church every 
Sunday the last two years and also the time I took the last 
walk with Edgar before he went. As I put it on me I 
thought of that night and how confident and comforted 
I had felt—poor fool! And when I put on my ties I recol- 
lected the day Edgar had sold them to me, and how he had 
held my foot in his hand while he smoothed out the kid and 
told me he had enlisted. 

“Tt’s the chance of a young man’s lifetime!”’ he had said, 
his face all flushed up. “Think of going into this big scrap. 
Think of going to France! Why, that alone is enough in- 
ducement. Who would of thought I’d ever get the chance 
to do anything so—so romantic—so exciting! Why, if it 
hadn’t been for this war where would I ever of got the 
chance to prove what I can do—what sort of a fellow 
Tam? And there’s to be a million of us young chaps at 
least, who at my age just naturally hone to see the world, 


“I Went to Plunge Into the Glory and Honor of Battles, to Know the Tremendousness of Offering 


My Very Life Upon the Altar of Righteousness!" 


who are going to get a chance not only to see it but to 
save it! Think of that! When ordinarily we’d just go 
drudging on at some dull job like this, making pretty good 
at it, mebbe, but pretty soon getting as dull as an oxford 
finished kid slipper, and as soft!” 

How plain I could recall them fiery words of his’n! And 
in a way I could see perfectly what he meant. It was a 
feeling quite to one side of patriotism, but mighty strong, 
at that. And even though I felt different about my busi- 
ness I could see his point about his. For business is a real 
adventure to a Rosemere woman, and beside that, making 
it grow and learning about it was nearly as exciting to me 
as going to war was to him. I recalled the way he looked 
in his uniform, too; sort of cut off from us already by it, but 
somehow strengthened, too, though he’d only had three 
months’ training, but was already a corporal. When we 
took that last walk after supper he spoke of the way he felt 
about fighting: 

“All my life I been reading of Napoleon and Julius 
Cesar and other great warriors.: Many times they come 
from the masses, so why shouldn’t I? Not that I expect to 
bea big leader, Molly, but if I get the chance I’ll make the 
most of it. And if I get a decoration I’ll bring it home to 
you!” 

After that I considered myself as good as engaged, and 
who wouldn’t? 

But all this was water over the dam by now—and it 
seemed mighty remote as I finished dressing and went out 
into the clear sunshine to where Mis’ Durham was already 
waiting for me on her front steps. 

We didn’t say much, we 
was both too keyed up with 
excitement, but just sort of 
fell in with the rest, and found 
Mis’ Durham’s place on the 
grand stand in front of the 
courthouse, where she was to 
sit with the relatives of the 
other boys, and I found a good 
place to stand near by. 

My! But Main Street cer- 
tainly did look grand. The 
Elks had put up an arch all 
covered with flags, and not a 
shop but was hung with them 
and welcome-homesigns. And 
the people was all dressed up 
and crowding along the curb- 
stone on either hand. Yousee, 
what with the three towns, 
Rosemere Center, North 
Rosemere and East Rosemere, 
we had sent over near two 
hundred men altogether, and 
after they landed in New York 
City they had got together 
and was coming back, only 
seven being missing. And 
while I hear tell New York 
done considerable in the way 
of a reception, I don’t believe 
it could of been much better 
than we done, what with the 
Methodist ladies’ lawn supper 
and the arch, and the enter- 
tainment up to the school- 
house, and the way Sultser’s 
band paraded to the station. 
I hear no less than five hun- 
dred dollars was spent in all. 

And like all generous deeds 
it done most good to the doers. 
I had subscribed five dollars 
to the entertainment com- 
mittee and even if I had no 
personal feelings in the matter 
the show would of been worth 
it. Whereas, of course, not 
alone was Edgar coming 
home, but practically every 
male under thirty-five that I 
have ever known in my whole 
entire life—and the same with 
most everybody present, ex- 
cepting a couple of traveling 
men over on the porch of the 
American House; but even 
they joined in real friendly- 
like, and when the head of the 
procession turned into Main 
Street you would of thought 
it was their own sons—espe- 
cially one fat man from 
Rochester that I buy my 
ribbon offen! 

The head of that procession ! 
Will I ever forget it? My land 

(Continued on Page 170) 


“The hand is quicker than the eye.’—THE MAN WITH THE THREE 
WALNUT SHELLS. 

“Tf any man can convince me and bring home to me that I do not 
think or act aright, gladly will I change; for I search after truth, by which 
man never yet was harmed. But he is harmed who abideth on still in his 
deception and ignorance.” —Marcus AURELIUS. 


in the secrecy of the cubicle to which he had been 

escorted by the deferential attendant, and gazed 
with satisfaction upon its bulging contents. A warm glow 
rose through his fat little body at the sight of the equally 
fat packages of bonds and stock certificates, and the thick 
bundles of notes and mortgages. Slipped through the 
heavy rubber band encircling the topmost manila envelope 
was a roll of United States Government 414 per cent 
short-term notes which he had thrust there the week be- 
fore—$25,000 of them. He remembered the amount 
exactly, for he had sold certain stocks upon which he had 
a profit of nearly $10,000, and invested the proceeds in the 
notes, which were practically as liquid as currency and 
could be disposed of anywhere at par. Then he had pur- 
chased some other securities at a lower price but equally 
desirable, and had paid for them with part of the notes, 
and he had had $25,000 of them left. He had counted 
them before he had slipped them under the band of the 
envelope, but he took them out and counted them again: 
$25,000. 

Mr. McFee put the notes carefully in his pocket, closed 
the box, slid it back into its allotted resting place among 
the tiers of similar receptacles in the vault outside and 
climbed up to the light of day. It always gave him pleas- 
ure to visit the vault, for no matter how his 
affairs had been going the vision of his hoard 
inevitably not only reassured him but con- 
vineed him of his superiority to other men. 
In fact, his affairs never went otherwise than 
well, though sometimes he liked to pretend 
that they did, for the fun of discovering that 
he was mistaken. 

Mr. McFee had what bankers call the “‘feel 
for money.” Occasionally, it must be ad- 
mitted, he felt it so hard that the Indians, 
turkeys, buffaloes and other fauna engraved 
thereon squirmed in agony. He boasted that 
he could squeeze a quarter until the eagle 
screamed and could make a dollar go farther 
to-day than Washington had when 
he threw one across the Potomac 
[Cire. A. D. 1748]. He saw every- 
thing, he remembered everything, 
he was sure of everything. Nobody 
could trick him. People often said 
of him, as some one once said of 
Macaulay, that they wished they 
could be as certain of anything as 
McFee was of everything. 

In support of this general repu- 
tation for omniscience, and even 
for prescience, let it here be said 
that the day before he had figured 
out that Union Pacific was bound 
to go up, had bought two hundred 
shares through his brokers, West- 
bury & Wheatland, and had had the 
gratification of seeing it close at an 
advance of three points and a half. 
His visit to the vault had been for 
the purpose of paying for the stock 
with the $25,000 in 41% per cent 
U.S. notes. 

Mr. Westbury was reading the 
tape when Mr. McFee came in. 

“Hello, early bird!”’ he exclaimed jocosely, for 
Mr. McFee was a valuable customer and he liked 
to create an impression of intimacy. ‘‘Looking for 
worms?’’ Mr. McFee’s thin mouth curved in the slight- 
est suggestion of a smile. 

“Nope,” he answered. “I’ve got the worms already. 
Now I’m payin’ for ’em.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out the notes. 

“TY wanta take up that two hundred U. P. I bought 
yesterday. Here’s twenty-five thousand dollars in U. S. 
four and a halves. Gimme a receipt.” 

Then he ran his forefinger through the notes and counted 
them again. 

“Twenty-five thousand,” he repeated. “Take ’em!”’ 

Mr. Westbury received the notes, counted them in 
turn, and nodded. 


M: CEPHAS McFEE opened his safe-deposit box 
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‘‘Here, Prescott,’’ he called to the anemic cashier in 
the cage. ‘‘Here’s twenty-five thousand dollars in U. S. 
four and a half per cents—give Mr. McFee a receipt for 
them.”’ 

“Yes, sir!’? responded Prescott with alacrity, for Mr. 
Westbury was a hard master. 

He hurried forward, bowed politely to the customer, 
who paid no attention to him, received the notes from his 
employer, counted them, returned to the cage, and in a 
couple of minutes more came back and handed the receipt 
to Mr. McFee. 

“‘T’ll send the certificates over in a couple of days, as 
soon as we can get ’em transferred,’”’ said Mr. Westbury. 
“‘And meantime I’ll dispose of the notes to our bank and 
credit you with the proceeds.” 

“‘Mind you don’t charge me any commission!”’ cau- 
tioned Mr. McFee. ‘‘This ain’t any stock-exchange 
transaction.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right!’ agreed Mr. Westbury, smil- 
ing at the departing McFee.: “‘Stingy little cockroach!”’ 
he added to himself. 

Back in the cage, to which the light of day did not 
percolate, Prescott the cashier pinned the notes together 
and made the proper entries in the firm’s books to cover 
the transaction. Then he put on his coat and hat, ex- 
plained to Mr. Westbury that he was just going to carry 
the notes over to the bank, and took the elevator to the 
first floor, where he went to a telephone booth and called 
up his wife. The kid was sick and the doctor had not 
arrived when he had left for the office that morning, so he 
was anxious and worried. He did not like to telephone 
from the office because the other clerks could overhear 
what he said, and he was 
naturally sensitive. 

“Ts that you, Mollie? 
- - . Yes, it’s me—Jim. 
How’s Jennie?” 

“Oh, Jim, the doctor 
says her temperature is a 
hundred and three and 
she may be going to have 


“I Wonder, Mr. Tutt, 


if You Would be Willing to Take a Criminal Case Where There Wouldn't be 
Any Prospect of a Fee, Simply to Prevent a Possible Miscarriage of Justice?’ 
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the flu, but he can’t tell before noon. Could; 
age to get off?” 

“Poor little Jennie!” he groaned. “TI gues; 
right—she’s a strong kid. But I can’t get away 
bury would fire me if asked him. I’ll callupa 
thirty, though. Maybe I can sneak home 
hour.” 

His mind was full of little Jennie as he eli; 
marble steps of the Nordic Trust five minut 
joined the surging line in front of the loan cle 
He was terribly sorry for Mollie, having to 
her all alone. He’d noticed that the kid’s 
flushed when he bent over the bed to kiss ] 
That cursed flu—it killed people like flies—in 
Jennie might die before he could get back : 
sweat beaded his forehead under the thin ha 
bald head. Then the sharp voice of the loan ¢ 
him abruptly to himself: 

‘What are you trying to do—put somethi 

He glanced quickly up. He was in front oj 
and the clerk was holding the notes which | 
automatically pushed through the bars. 

“What do you mean?” he stammered hus! 

“This ain’t twenty-five thousand—it’s+ 
thousand,” snapped the clerk. ‘Your slip ; 
five thousand. Count ’em yourself. I haven’ 
the pin out.” | 

Jim Prescott made no move to take the 
could not see them. His whole body seemed 
dissolve. His throat was like a thicket of 
swayed—and clutched blindly at the bars 4 
Through heaving blotches of black and yel 
big marble clock dancing round in a sort 
Eleven-fifty. The doctor would be almost th 

“Count ’em yourself, now. Get busy. D 
the line all day.” 

Shaking, he yet managed to pull himself t) 
ciently to count the notes. There was onl: 
ten-thousand-dollar note, a five and a one. | 


“‘Sixteen, ain’t it?’’ demanded the clerk ] 

Jim weakly nodded and staggered back t 
deposit desks against the wall opposite. Ff 
$9000. The line moved forward. 

“Buck up!” called the clerk over their he! 
a bundle of certificates the while. ‘‘ You'll ff 
nine thousand on your desk.”’ 

But Jim knew otherwise. There was no} 
Those three notes were the only notes that J, 
had given him. He must have miscounted 1 
had signed a receipt for 
was responsible for Ei 
if he should not be ace 
ing it. He gasped for |] 
gling against a wave 01 
was done for—had si 
death warrant. He « 
back of his own sig? 
Moreover, Mr. Westb' 
counted the notes. The} 
ous mistake somewher 
needed to find it on 
lose the $16,000, anyho 
the fist in which thi! 
grasped into his pockee 
there. Where should }| 
bury he feared more t 
in the world. Westbury 
him arrested. No, he wu 
McFee. Perhaps he a 
be reasonable about ii® 
some possible explaa@ 
couldn’t tell Westbury ! 
be suicide. 
' Yet upon the bare} 
without knowing it hm 
left the $9000 in not«s 
in the cage he sneaked|# 
gan searching it hystera 

“D’you turn over 1) 
inquired Westbury, gag 

“Yes, sir,” stammer!: 
peration. He must cole 
ation from this Simon 
hazards. 


knees and ferreted ro 
like a pointer dog. ? 
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yle place a dozen or twenty times. Then his 
ed to snap and he went wild—pulling open 
dumping out the contents, holding the ledgers 
} and shaking them—looking inside fastened 
folded papers. No—he never had any such 
Yee—if he thought about it—would know that 
et. He looked at the clock. It was his noon 
ad never before in his life needed sustenance 
w, but he had no time for food. He must find 
atonce. So he grabbed his hat and had rushed 
street before he realized that he did not know 
nan’s office was. A telephone book told him, 
gested Mollie and the kid. 
tor’s here now,”’ came his wife’s scared voice 
‘e. “He says Jennie’s got it—but if it don’t 
oneu- 
- pull 
2you 
ne?” 


re?” 


wused 

‘look at him. There was considerable delay 
was brought that Mr. McFee would see Jim 
oor hall if he would come up. 

ell—what is it?’’ inquired McFee irritably, 
into an empty private dining room. “I’m 
middle of my lunch. Couldn’t you wait?” 
Fee,” stuttered Jim, “‘are you sure you gave 
ry twenty-five thousand dollars this morning?”’ 
tang backward, as if he had received a heavy 
lis fagade, 

Am I sure? Of course I’m sure! I counted 
id Westbury! What’s more, I’ve got your 
ok pre, young feller, what are you trying to 
me? 


trying to put over anything,” Jim pleaded 
‘I took the notes to the bank and found there 
xteen thousand dollars. I must have mis- 


*€ uttered an exclamation of derision. 

ited ’em! Rats! You’re short nine thousand 
ur accounts, eh? You want to make it up out 
t look like that kind of a sucker? Go tell that 


owed hard, staring at McFee with smarting 
 they’re the same notes fa 

te,” bellowed McFee. “I don’t care anything 
~you’re only a marker. But I’ve got your 
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In the Middle of the Night He Awoke in a Cold Chill. 


receipt for twenty-five thousand dollars from Westbury & 
Wheatland. You want me to say they owe me only six- 
teen thousand dollars. What do you take me for—a damn 
fool? Has Westbury sent you round here to work the 
baby act on me?”’ 

*‘No,” replied Jim faintly. “I haven’t told Mr. West- 
bury yet.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I thought it was no use. He’d counted the 
notes. You had the receipt. If you couldn’t help me he 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Well, he’s goin’ to know it almighty quick!”” McFee’s 
glaring eye rapidly searched the room for a telephone. 
“There’s only one person knows where that nine thousand 
dollars has disappeared to—and that’s you. If I don’t 
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have the whole twenty-five thousand dollars back by three 
o’clock I’ll get a warrant out for your arrest. You’ve got 
just two hours to fix things up. Better make the most of 
your time.” 

The hard line of Cephas McFee’s mouth looked like the 
closed door of a prison to poor Jim Prescott. 

““Understand,”’ hissed McFee, ‘‘I mean it!’’ 

Jim felt his way down the stairs with one hand against 
the wall. 

The jig was up. He had no defense. It was his own 
fault. They would claim that he had stolen the $9000 
between the office and the bank, and then invented the 
best excuse he could. It was certainly a hell of an excuse! 

If he went back to the office Westbury would browbeat, 
insult and humiliate him. Then he would be taken directly 
to the Tombs. If, instead, he went home he’d escape all 
that and have an hour at least with Mollie and his little 
dying Jennie. He’d telephone the office where they could 
find him. He forgot entirely the $16,000 in his pocket, 
Outside the club he startedrunning . . . 


“Tutt,” said Mr. Tutt, “after what happened in that 
tramp case last week I am tempted to paraphrase Ben 
Jonson’s assertion that the Devil is an ass and declare that 
the Law is an ass.” 

“Where would that leave us lawyers?’ queried Tutt 
dubiously. ‘“‘ However, I know a lot of attorneys who ——” 
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‘Oh, I was only joking,” returned his partner as he took 
a sip from his eleven o’clock tumbler of malt extract. 
“However, it goes without saying that the law is archaic 
and more or less absurd. Anyhow, it’s based on a funda- 
mental error.” 

‘““What’s that?” inquired his partner. 

““Why,’’ answered Mr. Tutt, ‘‘the idea that you can 
achieve justice in individual cases through the application 
of so-called general principles. You can’t, and everybody 
knows you can’t. No specific case ever yet fitted a general 
principle any more than an individual face ever fitted a 
composite photograph.” 

“That’s true,” nodded Tutt. ‘Then again the law 
draws a hard and fast line and says that everything on one 
side is right and everything on the other side is wrong, when 
really the line 
ought to wriggle 
round, and hop 
up and down, and 
make excep- 


“When really 
there oughtn’t to 
be any line at all, 
you mean,” re- 
torted Mr. Tutt 
almost fiercely. 
‘A thing can’t be 
absolutely right 
or wrong, just or 
unjust, legal or il- 
legal, any more 
than a human be- 
ing can be abso- 
lutely good or 
absolutely bad. 
The law makes 
noallowances, ex- 
cept after a man 
has been con- 
victed. We don’t 
even have the 
French verdict 
of ‘guilty under 
extenuating cir- 
cumstances.’”’ 

“Of course the 
whole idea of 
money damages 
is ridiculous,”’ re- 
marked Tutt, 
helping himself 
toastogy. “‘Just 
as if the jury 
could compen- 
sate a mother 
whose baby is run 
over by a fool 
motorist by giv- 
ing her a verdict 
of five or six hun- 
dred dollars!’’ 

“Just fancy 
classifying a man 
as a criminal be- 
cause he falls 
withinsome legis- 
lative definition, 
when another fel- 
low ten times as 
bad happens not 
to do so,” continued Mr. Tutt, ignoring the inadequacy of 
civil damages in favor of his particular hobby—the crimi- 
nal law. ‘It’s arrant nonsense. As an old preceptor of 
mine used to say, ‘The code that puts one man in stripes 
and allows another to ride in a coach is purely artificial, 
and proves not a whit which is the better man.’”’ 

“That’s all right!” assented his partner. ‘When you 
come to think of it it’s pretty foolish for the law to make 
it murder to push a blind man off a cliff and not to make 
it any offense at all to let him walk over it, though by 
stretching out your hand you might prevent him.” 

“‘Omissions to act are almost never crimes,” commented 
the senior partner. “You can let your neighbor’s baby 
be run over by an oncoming train, even if you could easily 
snatch it out of danger and so save its life, and yet not be 
guilty of any offense whatever under the law.” 

“Or you could let your mother-in-law choke to death 
without sending for a doctor,” grinned Tutt. 

“Quite so,’’ nodded Mr. Tutt. ‘‘It’s a crime to defame 
a woman’s character if you write your accusation upon 
a slip of paper and pass it to someone else, but it’s no 
crime—at least in New York State—to get up in a crowded 
meeting and ruin her forever by word of mouth.” 

“Yes, and it’s a crime to steal a banana off a fruit 
stand,’ contributed Tutt, ‘but it’s no crime to borrow ten 
thousand dollars from a man though you have no idea of 
returning it.” (Continued on Page 148) 
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MILY, Rosamonde and Mrs. Finnessey mo- 

tored out to Mrs. Shallope’s week-end soviet 

in Merlin’s second-best limousine, an antedi- 
luvian affair dating some four or five years into 
antiquity. Sunk desolately 
among the cushions Rosa- 
mondemourned and mourned 
and mourned, telling over 
and over again how she had 
even gone down to the crusty 
tyrant’s office only to be told 
that Mr. Vallant was out and 
to be referred to a stingy old 
lawyer with a wart on his 
nose. 

Mrs. Finnessey, most of 
whose clients were unhappily 
wed, received these confes- 
sions with plump equanimity. 
Doubtless she was already 
calculating on her share of 
the income after Mrs. Vallant 
was legally separated from 
her husband. Not so little 
Emily, who had somewhat 
improved her disguise as 
Corporal El-Zelim of the 
Turkish Battalion of Death 
and sat veiled and swaddled 
in her corner of the car. She 
had cut an ingenious mouth- 
piece in the veil and had so 
arranged it that she could 
feed herself without revealing 
too much of her sacred coun- 
tenance. 

By the time the car had 
passed Babylon shehad about 
decided that a Reno divorce 

. would be a quick and merci- 
ful death for Merlin’s love. 
Since her quarrel with Oliver 
Browning she had begun to 
harden a little, I am afraid, 
toward other people’s 
troubles; moreover, her re- 
turn to Aunt Carmen’s mar- 
ble palace in the disguise of a 
Mohammedan militant was 
having at least a temporary 
effect on her character. 

Upon arrival at the Shal- 
lope’s baronial gate they were 
gaped at by the same head 
gardener who had gaped at 
Oliver’s mules one morning 
away back in the golden age 
of romance. Mules! The girl 
in the comic opera uniform 
raised a corner of her veil to 
touch a paint-daubed eye. 

The admirable Owley re- 
ceived them at the door, and 
although he was far too much 
the gentleman to show any 
surprise he pointed his canti- 
lever nose almost curiously 
at Corporal El-Zelim of the Turkish Battalion of Death ere 
turning the visitors over to an assistant who should relieve 
them of their wraps. Dear old Owley! Emily could have 
thrown herself into his arms and kissed him on the mole 
above his shaggy left eyebrow. 

They found Aunt Carmen, beautifully keyed up for the 
occasion, bullying two maid servants who scrambled up 
and down ladders to do her bidding. The Louis-Quatorze 
furniture had been protected by slip covers, which for- 
tunately showed a bold red stripe. Garlands of red carna- 
tions hung in rich festoons from the immense crystal 
chandeliers and transformed the immense room into one 
ruddy blaze. Painted revolutionary texts, ugly things but 
impressive, were placed at intervals along the silken 
panels, and a five-yard strip of crimson Chinese embroid- 
ery, which Emily remembered as once lying neglected 
among the Shallope relics, had been resurrected, pressed 
and hung along the east wall, concealing several pluto- 
cratic family portraits. 

“Ah, those sublime placards of revolution!’ crowed 
Corporal El-Zelim, clasping her red-tipped hands. 

“Owley thought of them,’ replied Aunt Carmen with 
unnatural fairness. “He’s thought of everything. Weren’t 
the slip covers fortunate? They’re just the right shade, 
and then they’re a protection in case of a 
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“Article One, Chapter Two of the Russian Soviet Constitution, Miss,’* He Replied, Quite Without Emotion 


Her self-imposed interruption intimated that the Com- 
rades, however right spiritually, might bring in more 
dangerous things than ideas. 

“You think of everything, Owley,’ repeated Aunt 
Carmen, as if to make her statement official. 

“Yes, madam.”’ Owley was on a stepladder, shortening 
a picture cord as he spoke. “Thinking is quite necessary 
to my profession, if I might say so.” 

“Don’t get conceited,’’ commanded the woman, who 
hated any trace of presumptuousness on the part of her 
inferiors. 

“No, madam.” Owley got down. 

“My dear!’? With characteristic abruptness old Car- 
men had turned upon Rosamonde: “‘You’re looking quite 
ill. What in the world is the matter?”’ 

““Fe—he’s left me!’’ cried Rosamonde, and looked as if 
she were going to weep again. 

““Who’s left you?. Not Professor Syle!’’ 

Aunt Carmen’s tone expressed a haunting fear that the 
lion of the party might desert them at the last minute. 

“N-no! Merlin!” 

“Merlin!’””? Aunt Carmen snorted like a dragon, then 
turned impatiently toward her Owley. ‘‘I think that 
motto over the door is slipping a little. Better shorten the 
wire to the right!” 


, 
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© 
Owley mounted the ladder to do } 
bidding, his action bringing into prominey 
framed placard which Emily read oye 
“The Abolition of the Exploitation of M 
the Entire Abolj 
Division of the | 
Classes.” g- 
Emily drew el 
ladder and read it 
““My word!’ 
claimed, forge 
broken English. 
the world ever by 
into the house?” 
“T did, Miss R 
“*Ss-s-st !’? “gh 
startled out of 
Owley quite too 
had recognized he 
““Where in th 
you find such aq 
she asked, by wa 
something,  __ 
“ Article One,C 
of the Russian § 
stitution, miss,” 
quite without em 
Aunt Carmen } 
finished with R 
recital of Merli 
and. was remem 
duty as hostess, 
“The soviet. 
the four-six,” shi 
to Emily. “I ha 
cars to bring then 
“Oh, generous! 
Zelim, kissing the’ 
which was somew 
rassedly withdraw 
“You and Mrs 
will have the n 
together — unless 
something about’ 
“‘T have no reli 
tion,” replied El-Z 
jections are all ei 
off of me.” | 
‘*That isi 
complimented Mr 
quite apparently 
talk out the Merli 
with her foolish R 
Katie, a pop} 
maid whom Enil 
old, was about to 
visitor’s hand 
handsome ~ 
bedroom wh 
hers,when Em 
in time that 
recognize the R 
and spread th 
out the house. — 
she laid a kin¢ 
hand on Ka 
Fa OSA lisped in her 
‘Nev’ mind undo my theengs. I dosof 
“Suit yourself!’’ The servant fairly spat 
as she turned on her heel and left the room. — 
Such impertinence, never before witnessed 1 
lant house, was but an indication of marvels 
Presently Emily heard the tribal ery of 
distantly echoing. Anxious to behold Bolsh 
trance into Long Island society she tucked in 
her turban, which she had constructed from 
of Rosamonde’s old gold tea gown, and pro! 
down the corridor. Halfway between he 
landing she all but bumped into Owley com 
way. 5 ar 
“‘How have you been, Owley?”’ she asked, h 
confide in him overcoming her caution. 
“Very well indeed, miss,” he answered ¥ 
slightest show of surprise. , 
“You’re not going to tell on me, Owley?” 
“Oh, no, miss, I wouldn’t do that. But if1 


so, it makes me very ’appy to see you back again 

“It won’t be for long, I’m afraid. I just pan 
Bolsheviks.” * 
His eyes became I 


“You don’t say so!” 
blue beads. 
“You don’t think a little thing like t 


‘a 


’ 
tion, miss, nobody should be surprised 
. As Mr. Shakspere said to ’Oratio, there 
hings in ’eaven and hearth ——”’ 
uong Island.” 
ing to say anything disparaging of Mrs. 
, She was always a splendid ’ostess.”’ 
rather depressed, Owley.”’ 
to the words of Euripides, miss, ‘Where is 
7man in the all world?’” 
echoed Emily, thinking of Oliver, Professor 
lin as fair samples. Then, bringing herself 
yut of the abstract, she inquired: 

Carmen asked all her friends to come and 
timals perform?” 
y-night,’’ said Owley in solemn tones. ‘‘She 
p this evening entirely in the ’ands of the 
classes.” 
soviet.” 

put, miss, if I might say so. It was my 
at she try the Comrades out first and see 
ve. But for to-morrow at luncheon she ’as 
‘and Mrs. Launcelot van Laerens, Mr. and 
ree, the Reverend Forsdyke ’Arbinger and a 
‘er own class. Afterward there will be a gen- 
and a lecture by this radical gentleman——”’ 
Syle,”’ prompted Emily. 
d Revolt dance on the evening of Monday. 
to no end of pains, miss, what with ’aving 
vats cleaned for the footmen to wear. Then, 
of vodka alone ag 
q 


te Al vodka which I procured myself from 


er who is considered quite an authority.” 
you serve the nasty stuff? In cocktails?” 
sans, miss. Vodka cocktails are considered 


i? ” 


e Bolsheviki it is considered good form to 
tht.” 

| By the way you talk you might be a Bol- 
tie?? 
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“As a matter of fact, miss, I am.’’ 

‘The rumbling of many motors and the jangling of a 
doorbell suggested that the guests had arrived: wherefore 
geod Owley dropped his theories and hastened to do his 

uty. 

From her post at the head of the stairs Emily saw 
strange shapes come flocking into an entrance hall. William, 
the footman, was busying himself in a dazed sort of way 
disposing of a curious collection of wraps as Professor 
Walter Syle came forward at the head of his red army. 
On his good right hand came Comrade Alfonzo, wearing a 
remarkable waistcoat upholstered in pink plush rosebuds. 
Emily was unable to count the arrivals on the spur of the 
moment, but her impression was of great numbers— 
numbers a degree beyond any normal invitation list. 
Emily now hastened to join the welcomers. 

“How do you do, Comrade Walter?”’ Aunt Carmen cried, 
giving him one of the short handshakes of the present day 
mode. “I’m so glad you all were able to come.” 

“T have taken the liberty of including Comrades Rath- 
nowski, Horrovitch, Zoom and Uruikskbodkonoff, as I 
felt our soviet would be incomplete without the codpera- 
tion of our Ukrainian kommissars.”’ 

“You are quite right,’’ agreed Aunt Carmen, having 
not the slightest idea what he was talking about, or how 
to pronounceit, or why Ukrainian kommissars were superior 
to the Siberian variety. Her training having been social 
rather than socialistic she was probably wondering just 
how she was going to seat these Ukrainians at her dinner 
table. Meanwhile, she was shaking hands all round. 

“And Comrade Alfonzo.” 

The Mexican revolutionist showed his teeth and all but 
wrung off her hand in the fierceness of his enthusiasm. 

Down the line through the bird-faced Comrade Hattie, 
the spectral Comrade Elsa, the manly Miss Drigg and her 
chaste husband, Mr. Smole, wee warlike Comrade Niki, 
the bulbous Comrade Tony, the lady revolutionist with 
the jingling jewelry, the two Eskimo Russians and the 
super-Sinn Feiner, Comrade Epstein—faithfully down the 
line went Aunt Carmen, a hearty clasp for many a hand 
soiled with everything but toil. 
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Well to the rear she paused before the last handshake. 
Possibly the delay was caused by physical weariness. Pos- 
sibly not. For he who stood there, a good-natured smile 
on his sunburned features, was none other than Oliver 
Browning. 

“How do you do?” asked Aunt Carmen, giving his fin- 
gers a catlike claw. 

“My name’s Browning,” he introduced himself. 

“To be sure.” 

Comrade Carmen had already turned to Professor Syle, 
for it was apparent that the great lady was full of business 
to-day. 

“T’m sure you’ll all want a little rest before tea time.” 
She was on the point of adding: ‘“‘And a chance to wash 
up,” but she avoided that faux pas, and substituted “‘We 
have tea at five.” 

A stranger band than ever sacked Tsarskoe Selo went 
trooping up the broad marble stairs. Comrade Epstein 
was already clamoring for his suitcase, and had to be 
told that it had gone up by a freight elevator in the rear 
of the palace. One of the Ukrainian kommissars stopped and 
rubbed his fat dingy fingers over the surface of a family 
portrait which hung low above the turn of the staircase. 

It was five minutes to tea time when Emily came down 
and found that Rosamonde, who had changed to a simple 
effect with zigzag purple stripes and top-boots of Russia 
leather, was talking to her aunt in the big sun room off 
the conservatory, where tea was to be served. 

“You look so tragic,”” complained Aunt Carmen. ‘TI 
do wish you would try to forget yourself a minute and 
help. Heaven knows I have enough worries!’’ 

“T’m not trying to worry you, aunt,” said Rosamonde 
in graveyard tones. 

“Then what is it? Are you going to break out again 
about Merlin? If you love me, Rosa i 

“Not that; I was thinking about you. Auntie, there’s 
something peculiar ——”’ 

“‘T hate peculiar things. 
a ghost.” 

‘Have you noticed the behavior of the servants?” 

(Continued on Page 137) 


Don’t sit there looking like 


Brag 


“I’ve Been in Service for Twenty-ssix Years, Mrs. Shaliope, and I Thought I Knew Every Sort of House Party There Was”’ 
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I Found Myself in a Grapple With Pendergrast, Who Was Beating at My Face With His Fist 


XIII 


SPENT most of that Sunday listening to telephonic 
] congratulations and commiserations, in the ratio of 

about fen commiserations to one congratulation. At 
first I thought I would not answer, but I decided that 
I might as well get a consensus of the opinion of my friends, 
and that is what I obtained. The consensus of opinion, as 
I gathered it, was that John J. Talbot should lose no time 
in instituting proceedings de lunatico inquirendo over his 
only son, Capt. George Talbot, late of the United States 
Army. A few suggested shell shock as a contributing factor 
to my departure from the path of reason, in a decorously 
solicitous and sympathetic manner, hoping it was not so 
bad as it seemed. The surmises as to whys and wherefores 
ranged from that heroic disaster to my mentality to an 
insinuation of congenital idiocy, contributed by Fred 
Daskin. 

Miss Crawford did not telephone, but Miss Harrow did. 
She was one of my few congratulators. She was glad to 
observe that one member of my highly overrated sex had 
spunk enough to do something positive, and she wished me 
well. I was hoping Miss Crawford would call. That’s one 
reason why I didn’t silence the telephone by taking off the 
receiver. Dad wasn’t home. He had left for New York at 
midnight. 

“How are they coming?”’ Dowd asked me late in the 
afternoon, just as I was about to quit and call it a day. 

““A heavy barrage has been laid down since morning,’ 
I answered, “‘including high explosives, shrapnel and gas. 
No casualties as yet. However, it has been rather point- 
edly intimated to me that if I persist I shall become a 
pariah so far as the higher society of our city is concerned.” 

“Buck up,” said Dowd. ‘“‘I’d rather be a pariah than 
a Pharisee.”’ 

“It’s not worrying me,” I asserted jauntily. 

It was, just the same. I felt a good deal like a cross 
between a fool and a fanatic. My friends were extremely 
candid in their conversations and conclusions. 

“Don’t let it,” Dowd advised. ‘‘We’ll put the bee on 
that whole bunch before we get through with this.” 

Hunkins asked me to come to a cigar store on Grant 
Street, in the upper and least fashionable end of our ward, 
at eight o’clock on Monday night. He and five others were 


there when I arrived, in a room behind the store. He 
presented me to the five others, who were, I learned, the 
ward committee— Messrs. Warnock, Parks, Shultz, Kelly 
and Armstrong. 

“How’do,” said Warnock, the chairman. 
t’meet cha.” 

The others said identically the same thing, shaking 
hands stiffly, in their turns. They were none too cordial. 
I looked them over. Warnock runs the cigar store and 
also sells newspapers and magazines. He is tall, slim, 
furtive and suspicious. Parks is a little fussy man, 
truculent, like most little men. Shultz is a butcher, and 
looks it. Kelly has a coal-and-wood yard and Armstrong is 
one of those city factotums—notary, insurance agent, and 
so on. 

“Come t’ order,’”’ demanded Warnock, rapping on the 
green-covered table. ‘‘Object meetin’s t’ nom’nate can- 
didate for vacancy Board of Aldermen. Nom/’nations’s in 
order.” 

“T nom’nate this here guy—what’s his name?”’ Kelly 
turned to Hunkins. 

“Capt. George Talbot,’’ Hunkins instructed gravely. 

“Sure; I forgot. Cap’n George Talbot.” 

“Seckind it,’’ snapped Parks. 

““Any other nom’nations?”’ asked Warnock. ‘“‘If not 
question ’s on nom’nation made. All’n favor nom’nation 
Capt. George Talbot say aye; contrary, no; ayes have it; 
Capt. George Talbot duly nom’nated for member Board 
Aldermen, Second Ward. Motion t’djourn’s in order; 
moved ’n’ seconded we adjourn; carried.” 

He hit the table a whack with his fist and turned to 
Hunkins. 

‘OS all right, boss. Deed’s done.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Hunkins. ‘‘I am sure 
Captain Talbot will be a most valuable alderman from 
your ward.” 

I shook hands all round again and thanked them. Then 
after Hunkins had got a copy of the proceedings duly at- 
tested by Warnock and Parks, the secretary, we left 
together. 

“Not much class to that outfit,’ I remarked as we 
walked to the corner where I had my car. 


“Pleased 


‘Very little,’ Hunkins replied, ‘‘but they 
we can get. What do you suppose your fr 
ward—any of them—would say if asked to 
ward committee? You needn’t tell me, for I) 
tried to induce them. A ward committee is 4 
unit in a party’s political organization, but | 
majority of the residents of this ward—busin 
professional men—rich men—consider such 
neath them. They howl about heeler domin: 
tics, and refuse to offer the slightest help t 
representation. We have to take those we cal 
these Pharisees who rail at rotten polities 
nothing to help purify it! They deserve a 
handed to them.” 

That was the first time in my presence fF 
other than the suave and ironical leader. I 1c 
in surprise. : 

“Excuse me,” he said, ‘‘ but those are my st 
am not aspersing your friends individually, } 
of the type.” 

“Don’t spare them on my account,” I told 
won’t hurt my feelings. A lot of them & 
yesterday.” 

“T thought they would,” said Hunkins, “I! 

Hunkins was right. The opposition made no 
The newspapers paid scant attention to thi 
event in politics. Steve Fox printed two or 
and friendly items; the opposition paper had 
paragraph or two about the Silk-Stocking War« 
bitably affected by the high cost of living, beca 
nominee could not possibly be considered moré 
sock, if that; and that was all there was to it. 
at the club, beyond asking me how much I wa 
votes, and afew things like that, passed the mat 
no importance. Indeed, the entire city took ' 
that I suffered considerable curtailment of ( 
my prodigious resolve and patriotic enterprise 

Election Day came, and only about a hw 
were cast, but that night Hunkins called met 
“Congratulations. It’s unanimous. I suggest 
to the City Hall to-morrow and swear in, an 
to you.” ‘ 
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ff office, and attended my first meeting 
e following Monday night. Meantime 
sident of the board, informed me that I 
‘e Schools Committee and the Streets 


yst important committees,” Steve Fox 
told him about my assignments. ‘“‘Bill 
out for you, all right.” 

nonth reading the city charter, familiar- 
yrocedure, and in sitting in and saying 
iing hard, at committee meetings. I 
at the Monday-night meetings of the 
ification meetings, to put over publicly 
ded upon privately. I heard the bitter- 
‘speeches on the floor of the aldermanic 
‘scenes that I thought would develop 
ween explosive partisans of one ordi- 
but learned that these were only a part 
‘meant nothing, because on each Mon- 
, Pendergrast and J. J. Cornwell have a 
m on the second floor over Cornwell’s 
er of First and Arnold Streets, and lay 
+ each Monday-night meeting. 

t working arrangement. Control of the 
wn the two parties at regular intervals— 
1 specified time one side has a majority, 
allowing and specified time the control 
xy side. That distributes patronage on 
so, under the direction of Pendergrast 
ikins, a majority can be secured for any 
irable to them. The members vote as 


from Hunkins, and saw him but once 
with my party, when there was a party 
whatever stand I thought best on other 
leagues were cordial enough, but evi- 
1.e somewhat suspiciously. I was not yet 


‘teen members of our Board of Alder- 
of these were typical city politicians, 
yen in their wards or saloon keepers. 


along. Indeed their favorite argument was ‘‘I betcha.” 
And they would bet, [too, in good-sized amounts. They 
had the most naive idea of civic responsibility, consider- 
ing it entirely a matter of party politics, but they fought 
for the ultimate dollar and the final curbstone for im- 
provements in their wards, and looked out for their con- 
stituents and the rights of them jealously. 

This was the atmosphere of my new situation in life. It 
did not jar me much. I had been in the Army for eighteen 
months, among men peeled down to the raw. I kept busy, 
circulating among the city departments and talking with 
their heads. The mayor was Hiram G. Spearle, a Pender- 
grast man. Indeed, the entire city administration was 
Pendergrastic. My most illuminating discovery was this: 
The fights for the mayoralty were generally real fights, 
though there have been times when combinations were 
made—that is, the two bosses selected their candidates 
and went to it. The one who because of any given set of 
circumstances got the most votes held rigidly to partisan- 
ship in his appointments and projects, but there was al- 
ways an understanding over perquisites. 

If Hunkins won Pendergrast did not entirely lose, for 
there was a sort of working agreement on the routine 
matters between the two; and likewise if Pendergrast won. 
The primaries and elections were usually fought out with 
each side trying to win. Normally, the city was anti- 
Pendergrast, but now and then there were local issues that 
turned out the majority officials and put in representatives 
of the Pendergrast minority. Spearle was mayor, for 
example, because of a wage-and-hours labor trouble that 
was skillfully developed into a party issue by the Pender- 
grast strategists, who successfully maintained the claim 
that it was a party matter because most of the arbitrary 
employers were more or less identified with the Hunkins 
organization, not as members but as supporters. It wasa 
far cry but it worked. 

The thing that interested me most was the uncanny 
expertness of the minor city officials in city affairs. They 
had it all pat. They knew the charter, knew the ordi- 
nances, knew the procedures, knew the figures. The city 
clerk was an amazing fellow. He was a round and oily 
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person named Charley Elmer, and his job was in per- 
petuity, for he was the guide, handy man and encyclopedia 
for the other city officials. He knew everything, and as he 
was oleaginously amenable to instructions from whatever 
boss might be in power he stayed on through administra- 
tion after administration. When asked what his politics 
was he always replied unctuously: ‘‘I belong to the Elmer 
Party.” 

“‘T wonder if we might not have a better city adminis- 
tration if the business men of the city and the professional 
men would go to the pains of finding out as much about 
the city and its workings as these politicians find out,” I 
said to Dowd one day. 

“You wonder?’’ Dowd replied. ‘‘You know we would, 
but that’s a Utopian idea. How can you expect the bulk 
of these fellows to be interested in anything but getting 
rich?: Isn’t money the criterion of success in these United 
States? There are no large fortunes to be made in city 
administration. That’s the answer.” 


XIV 


REACHED real terms of acquaintance with my col- 

leagues when the member from the Seventh, Rudolph 
Stultz, gave a beefsteak party at his place in the country. 
Rudolph is a butcher, big, red-faced and German. He has 
lived in this country for thirty years, and is as American 
as any of us; a burly, jolly, slow-thinking, but hard-headed 
citizen. Rudolph has a way with him when it comes to 
handling beefsteaks that I had heard about. Once a year 
he gives a big party, to which the city officials and outside 
politicians and the political reporters all go. This party, 
I discovered, was to be more recherché. None but the 
aldermen, Hunkins, and one or two others were to partici- 
pate. 

We drove out about noon and found Rudolph busy with 
his steaks. He had these steaks in preparation for the 
event. They were especially selected by himself, especially 
cut, and hung for just the right period. He was in his 
kitchen with a big apron on, his sleeves rolled up, with 
two aproned young fellow assistants, and surrounded 
by slabs of the best-looking beef I ever saw. 

“Better go out 


b and watch him,” ad- 
i. vised Hunkins, ‘“‘if 
i- you have never seen 
1, him work. It’s in- 
tt teresting.” 
ad I went out and 
ie was greeted explo- 
awe sively by Rudolph: 
it “Well, young feller, 
is you won’t get no 
t- grub in the Union 
yy Club like this, hey?”’ 
n “Probably not,” 
h I said and took a 
d stand near him. 
a There was a big 
r pot on the range, 
fe from which there 
is came steam and a 
1e most savory odor. 
ps cel hiarte sntihie 
e, Brunswick stew,” 
is Rudolph told me. 
ot “T make him from 
e what I trim off the 
e steaks and a few 
di other things put in. 
< We eat him before 
1; I put the steaks on 
7 the fire, just to get 
Ke up an appetite.” 
e He fussed with his 
a stew and presently 
I bellowed: ‘‘Stew’s 
ready! Come and 
re get 1etZ? 
in Each guest came 
of into the kitchen with 
og a pannikin, and Ru- 
n dolph ladled each 
1g pannikin full of the 
S, stew, which was a 
rs” reddish-brown con- 
¥ eoction and smelled 
it most amazingly 
e, good. I took a pan- 
ad nikin and got mine. 
y We went into the 
in dining room, where 
a- we found bread, but- 
y- ter, radishes and 
e, celery on the table. 
of “You hurry and 
to eat him,’’ Rudolph 
Sl= (Continued on 
1e “Politics is a Tough Game,"’ Hunkins Answered Gravely, “‘When You are Playing it-With Tough People"’ Page 89) 
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IG WHYTE became absorbed in theidea ofa job. He 
4} could think of nothing else. Presently in his absorp- 
tion there floated to the surface of his mind the 
memory of Frank Bradford, who had once, curiously 
enough, offered him a job. But he put 
the thought of Frank Bradford away 
from him. He was rather doubtful of 
the kind of job Frank could give him. 
How did one get a job, anyway? Jiz 
had no more definite idea than did 
Marcia De Witt or Sylvia Tree or Cor- 
delia Bourne. In fact, not so definite as 
Cordelia. After all, Cordelia did have 
decided opinions on the subject. One 
went to a friend with influence, such as 
Cordelia Bourne’s father, and told him 
one wanted a job, and then Cordelia’s 
father waved a wand and there was a 
most desirable vacancy waiting. 

But Jig didn’t want to go to Cordelia’s 
father. He didn’t want to go to anyone 
he knew. He wanted to find his place, 
the particular niche into which he would 
fit, just as so many young men coming 
to New York, unknown, penniless, 
found their places. He wanted to dem- 
onstrate—he thought of Sylvia—that 
he could compete with these young men 
on their own terms. They all managed 
somehow to land somewhere. A few of 
them made the most extraordinary 
successes. For that matter Cordelia’s 
father had done exactly that. Jig had 
heard the story more than once. Cor- 
delia’s father had been cashier in a 
totally unimportant bank in an insig- 
nificant city up state. He had come to 
New York. He had started without 
friends and without money. Now, 
thirty years later, he was president of 
a leading trust company. How did one 
do that sort of thing? It seemed on the 
face of it imposbible, inconceivable. Yet 
there it was! 

““How does one get a job, dad?” asked 
Jig of his father. This was one morning 
at breakfast. 

Geoffry Whyte did __ot try this time to 
veil the pride and affection with which 
he gazed at his son. 

**So you have thought seriously of 
our talk!” he exclaimed with delight. 

“Yes, and now I’m looking for a job.”’ 

“7 can’t tell you how pleased I am!’’ 

“T’m glad of that, dad. But I’m 
puzzled. Where shall I start about 
getting something to do?” 

Geoffry Whyte twirled his white 
mustaches and looked perplexed. 

‘“‘Tsuppose first of all you must decide 
what you want to do,” he finally sug- 
gested. Jig saw that his father was a 
babe-in-arms in such matters. Ignorant 
as he—Jig—was, he was more sophis- 
ticated than the old boy. 

“But I haven’t the remotest idea as 
to what I want to do. I want some 
position to offer itself and then find out 
later whether it’s the sort of thing I want to do or not.” 
Jig screwed up his eyes. ‘‘It’s like this, dad: I’ve never 
learned to work and it’s as if I had never learned to swim. 
I’ve got to learn swimming first before I think of the par- 
ticular stroke I want to use.” 

“Why don’t you go down and have a talk with John 
Bourne?” asked Geofiry Whyte. 

Jig frowned. Did Cordelia’s father control all the jobs 
in the world? He shook his head. 

“Why not?” asked his father. 

“Oh, Bourne would pigeonhole me somewhere in one of 
his companies, dad. 

“T don’t want that to happen to me. I don’t want to go 
to any of our friends. I want to get something on my 
own ability.” 

“But what is your own ability?” 

“God knows!” said Jig wearily. 

No, Jig’s father, though he had started this thing and 
was immensely interested, proved practically of no assist- 
ance. 

For several days Jig studied the want columns of the 
New York newspapers, but all the help-wanted advertise- 
ments he saw seemed to call for special qualifications, not 
one-of which he possessed. 
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One Afternoon Jig Ran Into Cordelia Bourne and the Yellow:Haired Playwright 


Finally the thought of Frank Bradford came back irre- 
sistibly. He had met Frank Bradford at Plattsburg. Later 
he had met him again at Upton. They were marooned 
together at Upton. They were two of the surplus officers 
who were never allowed to get away from Upton; who 
were kept there training new troops in a never-varying 
monotony that after a while seemed a thousand times 
worse than all the perils that France and its fighting lines 
could offer. 

The two men had been drawn together. They were 
utterly unlike. They were unlike in age—Frank Bradford 
was twelve or fifteen years older than Jig; they were un- 
like in temperament, in training, in birth, in manners. 
Frank Bradford had no more idea as to who Jig Whyte 
was than Jig Whyte had as to who Frank Bradford was. 
The name Derrik Whyte meant nothing to Frank Brad- 
ford. His was such a different stratum of life from Jig’s 
that the Whytes of East Thirty-sixth Street meant nothing 
to him and, if he had known, would have mattered less. 
But he liked Jig and Jig liked him. Oh, immensely! It 
was one of those friendships that are inexplicable, and yet 
no less real for that reason. 

When Frank Bradford had received his discharge from 
the army and Jig was waiting for his, as the two men clasped 


-had spent so much time at Upton. 


P| 
hands and said good-by, Frank Brad 
“Well, Jig, what are you going to do wh! 
“Oh, I don’t know!”’ said Jig. ‘Ss 
Then Frank had absolutely amazed Jigt 
if you ever need ajob ec} 
And he had given Jig) 
address scribbled oni) 
Jig was so surprised 
the card and said nojy 
he was at a loss as to} 
was no time for him te 
to Frank Bradford wi] 
It might savor a little ‘ 
way it had been so thy 
ing having had a frie: 
solutely nothing of his i 
position. He was not jj 
chance at this late houy 
relationship. hk 
After a few days. 
Frank Bradford back }} 
mufti. i 
He remembered jj 
Frank’s departure he 4 
he must do something 
After those weeks 7 
which almost every ho} 
duties that had to ba 
seemed to Jig that hisfe 
back would be altogh 
unless he did do sometin 
worth while, sometlig 
But after he had retui 
tion had weakened. If 
doing nothing after beg 


resolution had vanish ¢ 

He had forgotten | 
Bradford; or, no, he 
Frank but he had fir 


thrown it, was Frank’ 
He discovered that 
he supposed it was hi 
Twenty-third Street nit 
nue, not more than hal } 
own home. i 
Here these two I 
such friends were it 
apart and yet had 2 
each other! Jig wot 
ashamed—if he woul? 
Frank again if this né 
urged him to see him. 
While the impulse | 
upon him he started ft 
walked downtown h 
amusement that, after | 
calling upon a friend t¢ 
But it was a friend whi 
. on his own merits en 
friend who would favo 
was Derrik Whyte. Iti 
would favor him because he was Jig 
he seemed to see a vast difference betwe' 
On the door of the office to which Frank’ 
led him Jig found painted large the w 
Beneath it was painted in small letters, 
Publishing Company,” and still smaller, “ 
President.” f 
“What in the world does it mean?”! 
pushed open the door. : . 7 
A trim younz girl took his card and pret 
to usher him through a series of offices in W! 
clicked and clerks bent busily over des 
finally into an inner office in which—bef 
long table covered with letters, “a 


papers of all kinds—sat Frank Bradford.| 
The trim young girl smiled and disappé 
door after her, and Frank Bradford jum 
“‘Jig!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Where did you 

. “From ten blocks away,” said Jig. 
~ The two men sat down facing each ot 
flood of light from the window. Jig saw 
ford did not altogether resemble the 


He looked tired. There was a little f 


- 


from the corner of each eye. And the 

tly shabby, slightly baggy, quite un- 
iform. But his eyes, a warm friendly 
e; and his smile, a little wistful as if 
| anyone to take him seriously, was as 


doing, Jig?’’ asked Frank Bradford. 


; head. 
| placing all usex-soldiers, isn’tit? There’s 
t it either if business men only had their 
But everybody’s timid. Heaven knows 
therefor the taking. Iwaslucky. Ihad 
to come back to, but I realize I’m the 
yse you’ve had a pretty tough time of it?” 
/ said Jig, and felt embarrassed. 
’s eyes ran over him appraisingly—over 
ts, over his perfectly tailored clothes, his 


x prosperous enough,”’ he said. “It’s a 
p up appearances. I know any number 
3 to 
vat.” 
{sal 
}:ded 
ou,” 


“I Know Now What You Meant When You 


young fellow I was. But, no! I’ll tell you all that some 
other time. Come on round the place with me now. I'll 
show you the layout.” 

He led Jig out of his own office and into the series of 
offices. He showed him.the girls at work in the subscrip- 
tion department typing letters and inclosing little black- 
and-red circulars in envelopes. He took him to the art de- 
partment, where an alert young woman was criticizing 
some drawings that a youth was showing her. He led Jig 
to the files, and pulling forth some letters piled them before 
Jig with the command that he glance over them. Jig read 
how a young man had found new faith and courage in 
Frank’s paper; how another had “gone straight’’—that’s 
how he put it—after a term in prison, because of Frank’s 
paper; how a third had married and managed to buy his 
own home because of certain advice in Frank’s paper. 
More letters of this kind Frank showed Jig—more and 
more. 

Frank finally conducted Jig back to his own office. 

_ “You see it isn’t much of a place, Jig,’’ said Bradford. 
“But you get the idea of the paper now, don’t you?” 


Said You Wouldn't Marry Me if I Were Penniiess’’ 
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“Yes, I think I do, Frank.” 

“Tt isn’t art and it isn’t literature. I know that. It’s 
cheap, I suppose. It isn’t for the millionaire’s son or the 
New York clubman or even the college graduate.” 

Jig’s eyes searched Frank’s questioningly but Frank’s 
were guileless. 

“Yes I know, Frank,” said Jig. ‘‘ Courage is for the man 
who’s never had the opportunity to show what he can do.” 
And he added, under his breath and a little bitterly, ‘Like 
myself.” ; 

“That’s it, Jig! And it’s a small affair. Our printing is 
done outside. It’s so small that my secretary ran it 
while I was in the army, and she ran it darn well, too, 
though what with the war and everything we did drop 
from a hundred and forty thousand circulation to a hun- 
dred thousand. I’m busy getting that forty thousand 
back. I’m working like a dog but—but I like it. 

“You see, it’s a one-man business really and I’m that 
man—publisher, editor, business manager, everything! 
I’m a hell of an editor, ain’t 1? I hardly know how to talk 
grammatically. But I—I do know what a lot of young 
fellows want to read 
and need to read. I 
wanted you to appre- 
ciate that in a way 
this business doesn’t 
amount to much be- 
fore—before I made 
you any offers, Jig. 
Mebbe it isn’t enough 
of a business for a 
modern young fellow 
like you to tie to.”’ 

Jig felt dazed, help- 
less. And he felt hum- 
ble too; humble before 
this man who at least 
wasgivingtothe world 
the best that was in 
him. All his life he— 
Jig—had given noth- 
ing. Nothing! He 
never would have 
given anything ifsome 
words of his father’s 
had not jolted him 
into consciousness. 
And Jig wanted to tell 
Frank Bradford about 
himself. But then, he 
thought again, this 
was not the time to do 
it. After all, what did 
it matter one way or 
the other that he was 
Derrik Whyte, theson 
of Geoffry Whyte? It 
would not matter to 
Frank Bradford. It 
would mean nothing 
to him. 

And then a fearful 
thought came to Jig! 
What did it matter 
anyway tobea Whyte? 
What did it mean ex- 
cept to a few people 
living in a certain re- 
stricted area on Man- 
hattan Island that 
was but the tiniest of 
specks on the earth’s 
surface? And with 
this demoralizing 
thought clouding his 
brain, stripping away 
temporarily all his 
past sense of values, 
he said nothing to 
Frank Bradford until 
—after a pause—he 
simply asked: ‘‘ What 
can I do, Frank?” 

““You’ve got some- 
thing that I haven’t 
got, Jig,’ said Frank. 

“T have? What’s 
that?” 

“T don’t know what 
to call it, Jig. Put it 
this way: You’ve got 
the air that will carry 
you into the offices of 
the presidents of the 
largest companies in 
the world. Oh, it can’t 

(Continued on 
Page 161) 
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The French Treaty 


HE first effect of the special treaty between the United 

States, Great Britain and France was to offend and 
ahenate Italy—naturally. Italy was going into a League 
of Nations that would insure her against wanton attack, 
assuming various obligations on her own part as the price 
of that insurance. She found that three of her partners in 
the war were making a special arrangement among them- 
selves to insure one of them against wanton attack. Hence, 
naturally, the question: If the League is good enough 
insurance for Italy, why not for France? Why should 
Italy be put off with an insurance policy which in the judg- 
ment of her three partners is not sufficient protection? 

President Wilson’s statement before going abroad—to 
the effect that the United States would enter into an al- 
liance with all of Europe but not with any particular 
state—expressed the American view. We wanted no par- 
ticular European tie. We did not want to be a party to 
anything resembling the old Triple Alliance or Triple 
Entente. We wanted no part in any European balance-of- 
power arrangement. We wanted world alliance or inde- 
pendence. We cannot see much dignity in the explanation 
that this special alliance is only a harmless sop to France, 
of no real importance because the League of Nations really 
covers the ground in full. In fact, it gives opponents of the 
League of Nations their most telling argument, because it 
affirms on its face that the chief three pillars of the League 
lacked confidence in it. How can they ask Belgium and 
Poland and Serbia and so on to put their trust in a League 
when the chief three mainstays of the League advertise that 
they don’t put their trust in it? France unquestionably 
should have a guaranty of protection against unprovoked 
German aggression. If the League of Nations is not such 
a guaranty, what is it? 

The objection to this special treaty is not that it guaran- 
tees France but that it clearly discredits the League of 
Nations. It immediately sets up within the League one 
of those exclusive alliances which the League was designed 
tosupplant. That the purpose of this alliance conforms to 
the purpose of the League does not remove the objection. 


High Wages 


‘WO members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have recently argued that it is better to meet the deficit 
arising from railroad operations out of the national treasury 
than to raise the cost of transportation—‘‘for the present, 
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at least,’’ one of them says. A good many people have 
been arguing that to meet the deficits arising from street- 
railroad operations by taxation is better than to raise fares. 
In England there has lately been much commotion because 
the government ordered an increase in the price of coal 
to meet increased cost of production due in the main to 
higher wages. 

Behind all of which apparently lies one simple fact: High 
wages increase the cost of production, whether the article 
produced is transportation or coal. The public—using that 
word in the usual loose way—favors high wages, but does 
not favor meeting the cost directly out of its own pocket 
when it buys transportation or coal. An easy politicianly 
way out of that dilemma consists in paying high wages, 
keeping down the cost of the article to the consumer and 
meeting the deficit by taxation, and if any public objects 
to high taxes the easy politicianly answer is that the rich 
mostly pay them anyway. 

It is all a piece of politicianly humbug. The cost of pro- 


ducing the article falls on the public finally. We heartily . 


agree that labor ought to get the value of its product as 
justly and accurately as that can be determined. But 
broadly speaking there is no measure of the value of any- 
thing except the price it fetches in the market. Selling an 
article for less than its cost of production, including the 
labor embodied in it, and charging the deficit to the treas- 
ury amounts simply to subsidizing that particular aggre- 
gation of labor in order to keep both it and the consumers 
of the article quiet for the time being. 

No doubt subsidies are defensible in some particular 
cases. 

There may be particular cases in-which subsidies to 
labor are defensible. But obviously that politicianly solu- 
tion can be applied in only a few cases. If many stable 
articles are sold at less than the cost of production the pub- 
lic treasury will soon collapse under the strain. Applying 
it in particular quarters will certainly—in no long time— 
create resentment in other quarters that are not so favored 
at public expense. Let us stick to the chart. 


Empty Honors 


ING GEORGE and his government find themselves in 

a quandary as to the bestowal on Mr. Lloyd George 
of a fitting reward for his services to the nation. This 
embarrassment arises from the fact that the greater a 
statesman’s deserts the lower the value he is likely to set 
upon those formal honors that are specially reserved as 
rewards of merit for public men. 

As first minister of the crown it is one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s duties to submit for royal approbation recom- 
mendations for elevation to the peerage and for other 
official honors. 

For a public servant whose office routine includes the 
making of peers, a peerage with a title can shine with but 
little of that splendor with which the eye of the average 
beholder endows it. Mr. Lloyd George would derive just 
about as much satisfaction from a peerage as a newspaper 
reporter would from slipping his name into the society 
column of his own paper. 

Perhaps with this thought in mind, it has been proposed 
to honor the premier by making him a Knight of the 
Garter, a distinction usually reserved for peers of the 
realm; but it is to be doubted if even this signal mark of 
favor would evoke other than polite but somewhat bored 
enthusiasm from the recipient. 

The investiture would carry with it the privilege of at- 
tending the very formal and very dull meetings of the 
order, dressed in its hot and rather uncomfortable robes, 
weighted down with jeweled collar and other insignia. It 
would entail the expenditure of perhaps several hundred 
pounds for fees, robes and regalia. It would involve add- 
ing the initials K. G. to those previously acquired, and 
hanging another trinket on the new knight’s coat every 
time he dressed for an occasion of ceremony. 

Thus analyzed, wherein lies the lure of the letters K. G. 
for one who has already reached the top? 

Other days, other ways. A century ago Arthur Wellesley 
was the man whom the king delighted to honor. To recite 
but half of the hero’s titles, he was made the Duke of 
Wellington, K. G., Marquess of Douro, Duke of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Duke of Vittoria, Count of Vimeira, Marquess of 
Torres Vedras, Constable of the Tower, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Prince of Waterloo! 

No doubt the Great Duke carried his honors with as 
much poise as he wore his rows of orders and his robes of 
knighthood; but who can imagine without a smile the 
little Welshman, with his homely ways and his known 
sense of humor, struggling in mirth-provoking discomfort 
under such a towering mountain of high-sounding titles? 

Washington, like Wellington, with whom the grand 
manner was inborn, might have carried such honors with 
grave serenity; but nowadays, even in England, grandiose 
titles, however mouth-filling, are not so solemnly regarded 
as they were in the days of the Georges. 

When all is said, the highest mark of gratitude and 
esteem that can come to any minister or public servant is 
the love and confidence of his own people; for that is an 


people. 

“First in the hearts of his countrymen 
by far than that of Knight of the Garter ; 
dignity blazoned by the College of Heralds| 


Local Transportati: 


N NEW YORK, as in other large cities, t] 

traction system grew up through the me) 
comparatively small independent compa: 
by lease. Rising cost of operation and fixe) 
the system into bankruptcy. Default occ) 
leases. The court seriously considered tak 
apart—resolving it back into various comp 
units, which would be an obvious inconye 
to the public. 

The temporary expedient of charging 
transfers, theretofore given free, was adc 
ceiver said this expedient would not a 
and incidentally declared that local traf 
many places in the United States would ce; 
unless a remedy was found for the existing) 

In Massachusetts street-car fares were rai( 
in order to cover increased cost of operatic 
or a considerable part of it, was dissatisfied | 
so that the increased fare did not give the ini 
that had been counted on. The lower hous) 
ture passed a bill providing in effect that f; 
to five cents and the companies’ deficits be} 
local taxation. ’ 

The senate rejected this proposal, and t; 
this writing is pretty much in the air, 

The traction companies in Chicago, ali 
hand’s breadth of insolvency, are confronte 
for sweeping wage increases that would } 
them over the brink unless an offset on tl; 
was provided. 

The President appointed a commission \j 
holding hearings at Washington on this | 
present plight of local transportation compii 
public utilities. Everywhere the compani’ 
been limited by public authority while cos) 
have been steadily rising. In many placet 
has been met by increasing fares or chars) 
that is not very agreeable to the public. Aj 
creased fare causes decreased travel, so the} 
is not so large as expected. But costs of op 
whole, keep on rising; especially labor dem 
wages. The whole public-utility situation i 
settled. 

No policy has evolved. There are som 
municipal ownership who propose to put fa 
old figure of five cents—or even less—and 
deficit to the public treasury, along with all 
and losses of political management. The 
idea of private management, a five-cent fa 
met by taxation, is not much better. A per 
we believe, must involve selling transport 
other article for a price fairly covering the co 
ing the plant and producing the article. 


Mud:Pie Finance 


ECRETARY GLASS, in a statement f 
calculates that the income of the Govel| 
fiscal year ending with next June will be a 
half billion dollars, and outgo about the sa 
He adds: a 
“Tn the absence of a budget system it is ¢ 
ficult to foretell the expenditures than the! 
Government,”’ because at any moment bet 
next June any one of twenty-odd committe 
may spring a bill that taps the Treasury. | 
The Secretary’s statement to the public ar 
“You will put six and a half billion dollars 
Undoubtedly all of it will be spent, and if tha’ 
you will have to put in some more. Nobod} 
trol over expenditures. As to how much th 
can trust only to Providence. You may rest 
ever, that under our planless, happy-go-lu 
handling public money a lot of the money W: 
Casting back to childhood’s happy hours 
the recipe for a mud pie. You put in some W 
put in some dirt, then if there seemed to be 
you put in more water and if there seemed 
water you put in more dirt. . 
In about that innocent fashion are 0' nal 
now managed—with the wastage making slo 
place. Into that pie tin this year you must 
half billion more or less hard-earned dollars, 
appreciable item in national and individual 
This Congress is pledged to honest budg 
We are very anxious that it be kept in mind - 
every minute until the pledge is redeemed. + 
means are available to keep your fri a 
thinking about it. ‘ 


questions about the stage which 
me—and if I had a dollar for each 
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L Ellen Terry, About 1885 


ich, the strength of an elephant 
irhinoceros!’’ Special stress, I 
laid on the last named of those 
tis one of the many paradoxes 
at sensibility is at once an abso- 
fine acting and a curse to actors 

In no other art will it do so 
ist—or expose him to so much 


in all seriousness the inquiry as 

necessary in order to make a 
ould say it is not beauty, elocu- 
intellect, energy, strength or 
just possession of that most 
al ability—which, nevertheless, 
yut the last thing the generality 
inners ever think of—namely, 
t. To some thoughtful readers 
s to the fundamental essential 
of an actress may seem to be 
ious, but it would not seem so 
1 even half my experience of 
ind oldish ones, too, for that 
nt to go on the stage. 


*s Born, Not Made 


0 act is a strange thing indeed— 
gift of Fortune, an innate en- 
ture, something none of us can 
‘and instruction any more than — 
ubit to our stature by taking 
that ability a snub-nosed, red- 
maid can be taught and devel- 
-move and sway: a theater full 
; without it not even a Helen of 
atra can artistically get beyond 


atest actresses of whom we read 
ory is undoubtedly Mrs. Hannah 
verhaps the greatest of her per- 
at of Lady Macbeth. Yet we 
el Johnson’s testimony that 
vas “‘a vulgar idiot,” and it is 
2at as was her performance of Lady Mac- 
nowledge of that character was derived 
Self, as copied out and given to her by 
ter; that she never even read the tragedy 
yritten by Shakspere! Nevertheless, her 
he character stands as a model even to this 
he explanation? Why, it is simply this: 
possessed that strange, rare faculty—the 


magers of to-day are often and bitterly 
mes not without justice—for their exploita- 
et I wonder whether those who so blame 
lthat toa very large extent managers are 
rand depend upon types, because genuine 
eX are so rare. For my own part, I would 
S rather have an actress who could play— 
r impersonate Juliet and Lady Teazle, 


By DAVID BELASCO 


Polly Eecles and Laura Murdoch, 
and so following, than to go hunting 
types almost every time I have to 
east a play. But we managers are in 
many ways theslaves of circumstance 
and must often do not what we would 
but what we can. If I revive Caste, 
for example, I can doubtless find 
some sprightly little baggage to go 
on for Polly, who will be delightful 
in it but who ean play nothing but 
Polly—that is, herself—under various 
different names. And again, doubt- 
less I can find some half-sophisticated 
type, some girl who is half good- 
hearted hoyden and half artificial 
fine lady, to play Lady Teazle. But 
where shall I find actresses able to 
act, toimpersonate both those charac- 
ters, and many others? “‘I pray you, 
tell me that!” I have occasionally 
discovered such—but, oh, so seldom! 
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Ada Rehan as Peggy Thrift in “‘The Country Girl”’ 


Perhaps the most frequent error made by stage aspirants 
who come to me is the error of supposing that education— 
particularly a college education—is the open sesame to 
theatrical success. There could not be a greater mistake. 
Practically speaking a college education, as far as acting is 
concerned, means just so much money, labor and—most 
important of all—time thrown away. I do not mean of 
course to disparage formal systematic education—no, 
not even when it is solely confined to the oft-condemned 
book learning. But it is another paradox of the theater 
that in no art is education, general education, more 
valuable than it is in the art of acting, yet almost if not 
literally without exception the greatest exponents of that 
art have come from social obscurity and have received 
little formal education—let alone a college training. 

I have somewhere read that every man who achieves 
greatness receives two educations—one from others and 
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one from himself. I do not know who said it, 
but I do know that it is true; and also I know 
that it is the self- 
imparted educa- 
tion that counts 
in acting. It 
might be possible 
to devise and 
arrange a college 
course that would 
be invaluable to 
beginners on the 
stage, but, as far 
as I know, it has 
not been done. As 
things are, it is 
the self-taught, 
self-supporting, 
self-made girl 
who makes your 
great actress 
every time; the 
poor girl, who has 
ambition and 
strives as well as 
longs to rise; the 
girl who somehow 
has got to make a 
living, to get her 
daily bread and 
butter, at the 
same time that she gets her education and her 
technical training; the girl who has never been 
within a year’s walking distance of a college 
education. : 
It is from that class of girls that all the great 
- artists of the stage have come. Glance back at 
the list: Nell Gwyn, Elizabeth Barry, Nance 
Oldfield, Kitty Clive, Mrs. Siddons, Rachel, 
Charlotte Cushman, Sarah Bernhardt, Adelaide 
Neilson, Ellen Terry, Ada Rehan, Julia Marlowe, 
Mrs. Fiske; in short, show me a woman of genius, 
foremost among actresses, and nineteen times 
out of twenty I will show you a woman of the 
people, a woman of extreme emotionality, who 
possesses an extraordinarily good general educa- 
tion, substantially all of which she acquired by 
her own instruction and after she became an 
actress. : 
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Adelaide Neilson 


Genius and the People 


T SEEMS to-day to have come to be thought 

by many persons that the people is the seum or 
the dregs of humanity—the unkempt, ignorant, 
violent, disordered, unruly and dissatisfied mob, 
loudly clamoring for more of everything except 
soap and hard labor. That is not, however, my 
notion of the people. To me the people of 
America is the great mass of comparatively poor 
but always sturdy, honest, self-respecting and 
hardworking men and women who realize that 
human society is not and never can be made 
perfect; that this is a world of toil and suffering, 
loss and grief; and who with cheerfulness and 
courage that are almost sublime smile into the 
face of trouble and get out and get under their 
daily grind of work without any idle murmuring 
or even one thought of quitting. It is from that 
great mass of common humanity that our great 
actresses have come and always will come—from 
the people who live down near to the earth and 
who know poverty and harsh circumstance, to 
whom life is real and often cruelly hard, who get 
their bread by the sweat of their brows—aye, and 
sometimes by the anguish of their souls—in their daily 
struggle for existence. . 

But can your college-bred girl be brought to believe 
that? Not in a thousand years! She has listened to thus 
many lectures and plugged through this and that course of 
required reading. She has acquired some familiarity with 
what Mrs. Malaprop calls ‘‘the mathematical, astronomi- 
cal, diabolical branches of learning’’; she is apt to speak 
with admiration of the divinely superior Elizabethan 
literature—some of which if written to-day would probably 
land its authors in jail. She is well read, too, in etymology 
and eugenics, in short, though she may be—as in my 
experience of her she often is—totally ignorant concerning 
the realities of life—the elemental human impulses, fears, 
loves, joys and hopes—she possesses an education; and 
therefore she is fully equipped to be an actress. That, 
briefly put, sums up her belief. 
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I do not now recall exactly how many college girls have 
applied to me for employment in the theater on the 
strength of their college education, but they number sev- 
eral hundred at least. I have given interviews to many 
scores of them—and, all told, have met exactly seven who 
I can remember showed any fitness at all for a dramatic 
career; and just two who, on trial, were able to make good in 
the trifling parts I ventured to intrust to them. One college 
girl whom, out of good nature, I tried I had to discharge 
because she held up a rehearsal to dispute with me about 
the construction of the single sentence of which her part 
consisted—a sentence which she would not speak as it was 
written, even when standard authorities were invoked to 
prove to her that though idiomatic in form it was not, as 
she maintained, bad English. 

The college-bred girl who seeks my counsel about a 
stage career generally writes to me either to the effect that 
she must have work at once, at a good salary, in order, like 
the great Miss Fotheringay, to fulfill ‘‘the sacred purpose 
of maintaining her family”’; or else that she does not need 
to work at all—by way of inducing me to let her do so; 
and then specifies the kind of parts she wishes to under- 
take, which almost invariably are among the most difficult 
and exacting in legitimate drama. 

“T was very successful as Hamlet,’’ one young lady 
wrote to me. Imagine, please, a sophomore college girl, 
who never in all her life had set foot back of the curtain 
line in a real theater, being successful in one of the most 
exacting of all male characters—a part in which even that 
marvel of stage women, my adored friend, Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, failed! Another specified Portia; a third, 
Queen Katharine; a fourth, Rosalind—and so it goes. 
There is an old Scotch proverb which says that we must all 
creep before we can walk, and I wish to heaven stage 
aspirants who apply to me for employment would think 
over that proverb and try to understand what it means; 
especially the charming young ladies among them who 
have had a college education! 

It is a rule almost without exception that the college- 
bred girl, though generally she is ‘an exceptionally good 
girl, who makes a good wife, a good mother and a good 
friend, is a bad actress. She is too much aware of herself, 
too strongly self-conscious and too overcritical of her 
emotional reactions to make a true actress at all. She 
thinks too much about her feelings to be able, compara- 
tively, to feel much. Her emotions are too much formal- 
ized and constricted, too much regulated and far too much 
chilled. She is not receptive. She cannot get things, 
apprehend them through her heart, her feelings, her intui- 
tions; she has to get them coldly, through her mind alone. 
She considers her emotions—at least when it comes to 
reproducing them—much as she might a dram of salicylate 
of soda, a proposition of Euclid or the construction of an 
Addisonian sentence; and thus, though she may be great 
on chemistry or semicolons, when it comes to acting she 
misses the soul. 


Thinking With the Heart 


OW feeling is the soul of acting; ‘and to be a great 

actress you must be emotionally sensitized; not over- 
critical of your feelings, not too rigid, too formal, too exact 
and too exacting; as in my experience the college girl 
almost invariably is. The greatest artist, of course, will 
always be the one who is both ardently emotional and 
highly intellectual—with, according to my judgment, a 
slight preponderance of the former characteristic; a dis- 
position, so to speak, to think first with the heart rather 
'than with the head. Your college girl might doubtless 
give an adequate performance of such a part as the erudite 
Miss Jopp, drawn with such delightfully satirical piquancy 
by Henry Arthur Jones in his fine play of Judah; but she 
will never give a satisfactory embodiment of such parts 
as Imogen or Juliet or Cleopatra or Camille or Fedora 
or Yo-San. 

Granted the innate ability to act, I would by preference 
choose for histrionic instruction and training a girl of the 
factory or the shop, with no more than a common-school 
education, and of the ardent, intense, temperamental and 
impressionable order. Such a girl will make the finest 
artist. When she gets stage-struck it is not only in her 
mind; it is with her whole heart and soul as well. She is 
literally possessed of the purpose and determination to act, 
and she will undergo any hardship, make any sacrifice, in 
erder to fulfill her desire—and not even know she is under- 
going hardship or making sacrifice. She will wear the 
cheapest of clothes and live in a back hall bedroom, four 
flights up, subsisting on eggs and milk and rolls, so that she 
can concentrate on her stage work and hold her job. She 
will stick at that work when she is so ill she ought to be ina 
hospital. She will rise from her bed when she is scarce able 
to breathe, when she is burning with fever and almost 
delirious, when every joint and muscle and nerve in her 
protests in agony against the outrage of exertion; will go 
through rain and sleet and freezing slush to the theater to 
play her part—and get well through the joy of doing it 
when, according to medical science, she ought to die 
of pneumonia. 
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Such is your genuine born actress, and when you get one 
you have got an easy subject for development into a great 
stage artist. Such a girl is like a sort of mental sponge— 
she soaks up every suggestion, every direction, every hint, 
every word you utter. She is always on the job. She 
watches—watches—watches. She does not listen with her 
ears alone; she listens, as it were, with her eyes, her 
fingers, her sense of touch, of taste, of smell—with every 
fiber of her being; and nothing gets by her. Her imagina- 
tion is burning with the ecstasy of her future triumph all 
the time she is working for it, and in that state you can 
just make any call you please on her emotions and she will 
answer it. She does not calculate chances, as your college- 
educated girl does; she just works and works and works. 

Such a girl is like the finest strain of thoroughbred race 
horse; when it is a matter of acting, no matter what 
weight you put on her you never have to use a whip; 
she will give you the last beat in her heart, run till she 
drops, without any urging. She is the kind you have to 
hold, to restrain, to guide, to ride with vigilant caution and 
care, saving her strength and forcing her to rest enough 
and not work herself to death. Put the right kind of 
books, of music and pictures, of general information and 
instruction in the way of that girl, tie them up with her 
stage career and her artistic triumph, and she will suck 
in all the education to be derived from them as naturally 
and as quickly as a weasel sucks eggs. 


Women More Receptive Than Men 


HAVE spoken thus far of women on the stage and the 

training of them rather than of men and their training. 
That is because in my opinion woman is by far a greater 
vessel than man—is, in fact, the culminant instrument of 
God in his great art of directing and producing the drama 
of life. Much, though not all, of what I have said about 
women applies, however, with equal force to men. But I 
would infinitely rather train and direct women than men 
for the stage. That is not only because they are potentially 
greater but because women interest me personally far 
more than men do. The female nature is more complex, 
more sensitive, more subject to emotional disturbances, 
far more variable and surprising than the male nature is. 
Then women—at least women of the stage—are as a class 
more receptive than men. Men being more vain than 
women are less willing to accept instruction, even when 
they have asked for it. The man dislikes to admit, 
especially to himself, that any other man knows more 
about anything than he does, almost as much as he dis- 
likes to admit that any other man can lick him; and the 
strength of that dislike is not in the least affected by his 
knowledge. Show a man where he is wrong in acting and 
very often he will sharply contradict you—and to-morrow, 
or next week, follow your instruction and say, and per- 
haps believe, that the amendment is his own.. He wants to 
dispute and argue with his director—and all that is very 
tiresome to me. If a man knows as much as I do about 
acting—the art of impersonating character and interpret- 
ing human nature and experience—why come to me for 
instruction? 

It is very different with women. Your woman who is 
really in earnest about acting does not care the value of a 
faded flower where or how or from whom she learns—all 
she cares is to learn. After she has learned all she can, or 


after she thinks she has, she will generally desert you if she » 


believes it to her advantage to do so, with even less com- 
punction than a man will. But that in itself—the pos- 
sibility of stony hardness and insensate ingratitude in the 
female—is part of her mysterious complex which excites 
and holds my interest. It is the old, old story. As Shaks- 
pere said of Cleopatra, so can it even more truthfully be 
said of woman as a sex: 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety! 


And finally, as a business man I would in general rather 
bestow my labor on women than on men, because I know 
beyond all dispute or doubt that the theater-going public 
feels as I do—or, rather, that in feeling as I do I feel as it 
does. The prime interest of this world is certainly the 
greatest theme for any dramatist, the theme on which the 
wise theatrical manager will base his whole scheme of 
management. And the prime interest of this world, the 
interest that drives the wheels and looms of industry 
throughout the earth, that animates the trapper near the 
frozen poles and the hunter lost in the blazing tropics; 
that makes railroad trains to run and keeps the great 
ships coming and going upon the desolate seas; that 
breathes life into every form of commerce and art and 
even into science itself —is the interest in woman. 

Now,’ as always, the saying of the old Spanish king is 
true: “Find the woman’’—and you will find the ultimate 
origin and motive of every act done upon this earth. And 
in this respect till the seas dry up and the stars go out and 
the last hour of time shall pass and cease, “‘the thing that 
hath been, it is that thing which shall be’?! The men are 
interested in woman because she is woman; and the 
women are interested—far, far more than any words can 


ever tell—in that which interests ¢ 
Those are the reasons why I would rather 
women than men for the stage; there j 
every way. + 

As to the second of the two questions oj; 
namely: ‘‘How shall I begin in order ti 
tress?” I would first quote to all histrio; 
query made by Edmund Kean to that | 
Henry Howe—1813-96—who when a yo\ 
sel from the great tragedian, then dray 
death, at Richmond. ‘‘So you want to 
Cockey?’’ asked Kean. ‘‘Can you star 
Can you starve?” 

To-day it is not perhaps necessary to) 
starvation in order to become an actor. }, 
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even starvation is unknown among cory 
and women of the stage—and might | 
common if it were not for the generosity oy 
per in the profession. But even taking} 
best I say to all who would follow that ys 
reflect! If you are not in deadly earnest; 
willing and able, if need be, to starve 
scrimp and still work, work, work chee 
lutely; unless you are prepared to forgo | 
comforts and joys, and miss much of thf 
naturally dear to the heart of youth; mt 
aside love and the thought of meet 
is, at least for women, a career with wh) 
successfully compete—then keep away if 
Sell ribbons or shoes or stocks and bag 
tripe—do anything else you please, but ke) 
stage! It may be—as sometimes I am tc 
other vocations are equally hard; but I ty 
world a goodish long time, using my eyes | 
as well as most other persons do—and I || 
Among the learned professions—where, 
longs—I believe that not even the chure 
any rate I know that the stage is a ster, 
“Nothing for Nothing”’ might well be wre 
fire over the door that leads to it; and «¢ 
much, nothing for a lifetime of devoted: 
deferred, is the dole it pays. 
A B C’s for Embryonic a 
HEREFORE, you who would be actorg 
heads any credence of the pernicious ¢} 
late years has been declared and encourag| 
one accidentally prosperous and scribbli. 
maker—persons through some freak of fct 
visible, like a falling star, and for an its 
audible in the utterance of twaddle—tha| 
easy-going vocation. Be not misled by ¢ 
Always remember that it is more true in ¢ 
anywhere else that ‘‘the one succeeds, | 
And above all do not in choosing your 1s 
the impulse to dramatic ee 
almost every human being experiences t3 
for the faculty of dramatic expression, wit 
precious talent. Examine yourself rigoroi 
very soul before you decide to attempt tl) 
ing; and unless you feel and believe in yc’ 
that you can act, can impersonate charact’ 
and illuminate experience, take my | 
from the stage. It is not without its | 


inefficients now, and its annals are lia 
brief, miserable stories of failure by men | 
should never have followed it. In partici 
the blunder of supposing, if you happen t 
or declaim well—even extraordinarily we- 
therefore necessarily competent to becom: 
If you can act you can be taught to reé) 
text. If you cannot act, reading will nevé! 
of you. | 
Within an article necessarily limited if 
course, not possible to set forth in detail : 
of histrionic training. But in general? 
counsel those who considerately and adv! 
to espouse the vocation of acting thus: 
First, look to your physical health. Fé 
régime—and resolutely revert to it at thef! 
no matter how many times the vicissitude 
ence force you to violate it. } 
Get eight hours’ sleep every night, irc 
if you possibly can. 
Eat regularly, and the simplest am 
food you can get. No matter what you 
ting fat. 
Get all the fresh air you can. Tak 
day, regardless of weather. 
Learn endurance—patient, calm, ¢ 
durance—of all things. 
Learn to be good company for 
pend on others. G 
In the old Blue-Ribbon phrase “nei 
handle’”’ alcoholic liquor—not even h 
there should be any such in your tim 
(Concluded on Page Is 
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“Here is an outfit grand 
I'm keeping right on hand. 
Everyone in it will jump in a minute 
To cater to your demand.” 


¥ < ANY ofS 
SEPH GAMPBELL GOMP 
= CAMDEN,N.J..U-S-A: = 


Use Campbell’s Kitchens 


Let them save you labor and expense. Let them bring you the 
enjoyment of choice Jersey tomatoes direct from the farms, the ex- 
pert services of Campbell’s skilled chefs, cooks and blenders, the 
advantage of our improved labor-saving devices and our wholesale 
buying at the height of the season. 


You get the benefit of all this in 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


You get the best part of the tomato, blended with other whole- 
some ingredients rich in nutritive value and appetizing flavor. 

You save labor, fuel, waste and the expense of repeated haul- 
ings and handlings. 

And you can use this nourishing soup in many tempting ways 
in which you ordinarily use fresh or canned tomatoes. Get the full 
advantage. Order a dozen or a case. 


21 kinds 12%¢ acan 
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Making 
a Million 
Dollars 


[Mere is a story 
of contrasts— 
a true tale of 
then and now. It is 
the romance of the 
youngest of Amer- 
ica’s captains of in- 
dustry, and is the 
recital of how, with- 
out friends or influ- 
ence, a poor boy has 
grown rich—not in 
an hour by a lucky 
strike but by long 
days of ceaseless 
toil. The story of 
E. G. Grace, presi- 
dent of the great 
Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation,isa 
refutation of the oft- 
repeated idea that 
financial success 
cannot be attained 
by the investment 
of brains and labor 
alone. The only 
Wall Street that 
President Grace 
ever knew was the 
narrow road that 
leads from the col- 
lege campus on South 
Mountain to the 
steel plant on the 
banks of the river. 

“Oh, yes,” says 
thereader, ‘‘youtalk 
of a poor boy’s suc- 
cess and in the next 
breath tell us he is a 
college graduate.” 

Listen: 

Gene Grace came 
from alittle country 
village in New Jersey. His greatest ambition was to be- 
come an electrical engineer, so by working in spare hours 
and studying between times he gained entrance to Lehigh 
University, in South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. He and 
his older brother, Gator, entered college in the same class. 
They secured a little hall bedroom at a weekly rental that 
would fall short of paying for a modest lunch in a metro- 
politan café in this day of corpulent costs. The chief 
excitement during the time the Grace boys were in college 
was in guessing which of the two would rank first in his 
class that year. If Gene was first Gator was second. If 
the older brother won the younger was close behind. 

But the Grace boys were something besides students. 
Both made the varsity baseball team. Gene in his senior 
year was captain and it was his team that romped home 
with victories over Yale, Princeton and Pennsylvania—no 
small feat for a technical college the size of Lehigh. The big 
letters on the jerseys of his famous opponents meant 
nothing to him. Men were just men. A victory had to be 
won and the Lehigh captain always had to be shown; he 
conceded nothing on the mere basis of reputation. He was 
never rattled, was deadly with his bat, and his throws from 
short to first were as accurate as the fire of a Marine. 

The boys liked the Grace brothers and they were initi- 
ated into the mysteries of a Greek fraternity. But Gene 
and Gator had no money to spend and they could not live 
in the clubhouse with the other members of their frat. 
Both worked at coaching backward students and other odd 
jobs to pay their way through school. Notwithstanding 
Gene’s good fortune in gaining two years’ free tuition 
through his excellent scholarship he owed the university 
one year’s tuition on graduation. Settlement of this debt 
was the use he made of his first earnings, and to-day he is 
a trustee of the college that extended him credit as a 
student. If you see Lehigh play football you are likely to 
sit in that section of the fine concrete stadium presented to 
the university by Gene Grace. 

Those who know the president of Bethlehem do not 
attribute any of his success to luck or chance. On gradua- 
tion he started on the lowest rung of the ladder. Though 
trained to be an electrical engineer he has become one of 
the greatest metallurgists of his day, and this has been 
accomplished only through constant study. No romance 


or glamour was attached to his first meeting with Charlie 
Schwab, back in 1904, after this steel wizard had picked up 
the little Bethlehem plant for a sum totaling less than eight 
million dollars. Gene was superintendent of yards and had 
to oversee the switching of the big boss’ private car. 
Schwab noticed the thoroughness and the systematic effort 
of the young man hanging onto the rear of his car, and 
Gene was marked for future observation. 

Step by step Grace climbed toward the top. Never did 
he relax the intensity of his effort. If it is true that the 
work praises the workman then the president of Bethlehem 
needs no other eulogy than the progress record of the steel 
concern he heads. Only a few years ago the Bethlehem 
company was a comparatively small affair, as corporations 
now go; to-day this same organization employs 110,000 
men, and last year actually delivered $480,000,000 worth 
of products. Mr. Schwab gives full credit to his young 
president for the phenomenal growth of the Bethlehem com- 
pany, and during the war he made the statement that Mr. 
Grace’s services were cheap at better than a million a year. 

“What is your secret for saving time?’’ I asked of 
Bethlehem’s president when I cornered him in his New 
York office. , 

“The plan whereby I add minutes to each day,” said 
Mr- Grace, “is to decide each problem at once. Rarely do 
I allow any question to carry over, and never, unless it 
appears that essential facts are still missing. If I intend 
to say ‘No,’ I say it now. People who temporize generally 
build false hopes. A man can respect and appreciate 
the fellow who does not agree with him, and says so; but 
he has good excuse to hate the man who procrastinates and 
thereby misleads him.” 

My next inquiry was concerning his personal habits. 
“How do you keep in good form physically?” I asked. 

“My hours of recreation are systematized very much as 
are my hours of business,” said Mr. Grace. ‘It is impos- 
sible for any man to do a big job properly and at the same 
time cultivate even a mild form of dissipation. I have 
always felt that irregular habits definitely limit the indi- 
vidual’s opportunity. I insist on eight hours’ sleep always. 
My bedtime is between ten and eleven every evening 
except Saturday, when I may extend it to midnight. I rise 
at seven and am always in my office at eight. My diet 


‘many bosses work as one man, and toget® 
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Mr. Grace Enjoying a Putting Contest With His Son and Daughter 


real success. One whois dishonest may Ie 
riches are not important without honor ( 
your associates. I try always to keep mi 
how trifling the circumstance, and nevi} 
can’t fulfill. I insist that none of our mei 
that the company can’t live up to full 

discovered making an agreement in wi! 
clause giving the company a loophole | 
filling the contract will be given ten mine 
policy is so well understood that we nev! 
the threat. I never forget that indivica 
well as corporation goodwill is based or 
the foundation of confidence is integrity) 

“Nothing is more scarce in our ind! 
man who is able and willing to accep 
general rule young Americans posses 
in everything but business affairs. 
thing introduced to make them as selfi-r 
in play, and as willing to assume resf 
try as they are to accept a challenge ini 
man need ever hope to separate streng) 
responsibility. : 

““The whole Bethlehem organizati 
idea of holding each individual employee 
able for the work he is assigned to peri) 
My plan is to divide the whole busines 
ber of units. The head of each unit 
boss and reports only to the presiden 
that is shouldered on each man €ai 
maximum effort, and this brings out 
men need a spur and this is furr 
individual directly answerable for t 
sonal performance. In no other way 


work from your entire staff. +," 
“We pay perhaps the lowest salaries ; 
poration in America. Our method of rew? 
give each individual a share of the pro! 
his personal efforts. It is my belief that) 
efficiently unless he is free from domesue " 
plan therefore to give each employ ! 
that will free him from concern over ' 
(Conctuded on Page 34 
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HE Staggard Studs of Republic Tires keep 
the car where you steer it—on any road of 
any kind. 


They bite down deep into mud—they hold the road 
with positive grip. 


Anyone who has ever driven on a slippery dirt road, 
knows how hard it is to stay on the crown, or even 
in the track. 


With Republic Tires you have quite a different 
experience. 


The Staggard Studs always head in the direction 
of travel. They make steering easier, and drive 
the car steadily forward without slide or side-slip. 


The size and shape and position of Republic Staggard 
Studs assure maximum grip with minimum friction, 
wherever you drive. 


This tread exerts 100 per cent tractive effort; yet it 
wastes no power in undue road friction. 


These unique and valuable advantages of Staggard 
Studs—and the actual last-longer qualities of 
Prodium rubber—are to be had, of course, only in 
Republic Tires. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray, and Grande 
Cord Tire Tube, have a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire—Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Conctuded from Page 32) 

He is further informed that any additional income must re- 
sult from sharing the profits of his department. Inthe work- 
ing of this scheme the employee who is not valuable to the 
company eliminates himself through dissatisfaction with 
his earnings. As nearly as possible we calculate a man’s 
deserts by determining the actual worth of his operations 
to the company. 

“In picking a man for a job I have no complicated 
system, simply relying on the personal impression gained 
in the conversations that ensue. Each year we recruit 
many young men from the colleges and thereafter watch 
their development in order to pick out the best timber the 
lot affords. It has been my observation that a man’s 
scholastic record casts no shadow of his later ability in 
business. The physically fit man stands a better chance 
than the bookworm. In the matter of selecting men for 
advancement we aim never to go outside of our own organ- 
ization to fill a position. Mr. Schwab, when he came to 
Bethlehem, selected fifteen men to take charge of the com- 
pany’s operations. Only one of these fifteen officers and 
directors was brought in from another company. If aman 
isn’t worth advancing he isn’t worth keeping.” 

Mr. Grace, like most other great industrial leaders, sees 
a new brand of industrial democracy in the days that are 
coming. It is his conviction that the employee: of to- 
morrow will largely determine his own life and the con- 
ditions under which he will labor. In the Bethlehem 
company this is being brought about by departmental 
committees of workmen who will always have the privilege 
of expressing the opinions of themselves and those they 
represent. 

It is his further idea that all employees should share in 
a company’s profits, not in the way of bonuses given at 
long intervals but in the weekly and monthly pay envelopes 
that each worker receives. 

The additional payment awarded each man should be 
made for the work on which that particular individual was 
engaged, and no other. Salesmen of the Bethlehem com- 
pany are paid not on the tonnage they sell but on the 
profits that result to the concern from the sales they make. 
This discourages price cutting to secure business, and en- 
courages the exercise of the salesman’s maximum efforts to 
obtain the best prices the market will afford. 

Briefly this is the story of Gene Grace, who, living and 
working in a quaint old town named after the birthplace 
of the Prince of Peace, managed the world’s greatest war 
plant during the recent days of struggle, and made 
America a safer place to live in. He and his’ hundred 
thousand brawny workers are no longer producing only 
instruments to deal death to our enemies but are rapidly 
shaping all their efforts to the development of a new age 
of worldwide peace. The president of Bethlehem and his 
associates see before us an era of unprecedented prosperity 
of long duration, 

As I walked across the street with Mr. Grace to the 
Guaranty Trust Company, where he was called to attend 
a directors’ meeting, he smiled and said: “‘After all, playing 
the game in business isn’t any different from the way we 
used to play baseball on the Varsity at college. The funda- 
mentals and the rules are both quite the same. It wasn’t 
the fellows who did something spectacular once every year 
who could be depended upon in a pinch. The average 
everyday plugger is far better than the player who knocks 
the ball over the fence once in a season and strikes out 
every other time he bats. When we do make a hit it is 
only a start on the long journey home. Few of us can 
score even if we get to first, unless our team mates do some 
good safe batting. It takes earnest codperation to win in 
business just as it does in baseball.” 

As he said good-by, hurrying through the bank door, I 
recalled how short a time had intervened since Gene Grace 
was the poor student in the stuffy little room with its plain 
table and its old-fashioned oil lamp with the green shade. 
Surely here was one case where success was neither in- 
heritance nor legacy. 


The Small Leaks ae 


E LIVE in an age of specialization, where men and 

women through encouragement or supposed neces- 
sity largely confine their efforts to one single branch of 
endeavor. The average man is like the average set of 
muscles and may be trained to abnormal proportions 
along one line at a sacrifice of uniform development. Con- 
centration of thought on one subject has its favorable fea- 
tures, but knowing so much about one thing and so little 
about many things also has its disadvantages. 

In the days of our grandfathers the world was filled with 
many so-called ‘“‘jacks-of-all-trades.”” But the advances 
of civilization have all but banished that class of handy 
folks who could give you a haircut, sole your shoes, mend 
a broken pot, lay a brick walk, repair the roof, paint the 
porch and paper the parlor. Perhaps we are all too busy 
to-day to hark back to that age of generalization. Prob- 
ably the average person feels that financially it is sound 
sense to waste no time dallying with the other fellow’s 
trade. But in this epochal era a few people are beginning 
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to see that specialization and high costs are at least 
members of the same family. We are coming to know that 
gaining is less important than saving. Such thoughts sup- 
plementing the worries that now result from our inability 
to get efficient help at reasonable wages may change the 
present trend of affairs and cause a new order of things in 
our homes and our businesses. 

All of this should not be construed to mean that the 
methods of yesterday are superior to those now prevailing. 
But it does signify that specialization can be carried to an 
extreme where it reduces independence and increases 
operating costs. Even the man of limited means who can 
ill afford to make a bad purchase does not now attempt to 
master the specifications of the materials he buys, and 
seldom or never investigates the merits of many simple 
substitutes or studies the possibilities of home manufac- 
ture. We say we have no time to bother with such trifles, 
and as a consequence when we have need for a certain 
thing we accept without question the statements of the 
Jones or Smith company, who make such a product, and 
we frequently buy for four dollars an article worth forty 
cents. Even after our purchase is made we do not utilize 
all the knowledge that is available with respect to the 
proper upkeep of the material or equipment. 

Some of the big opportunities of the future lie along this 
line. To illustrate the idea let us discuss briefly a few com- 
mon commodities used in the business and the home. 
First, there is stationery. What does the average person 
know about paper except perhaps that it was discovered 
in China in the second century and was not introduced 
into Europe until a thousand years later? All that this 
knowledge conveys to us is the thought that in the olden 
times most of the worth-while ideas inhabited an area that 
was largely bounded by the great Chinese Wall. Of course 
it is not necessary for all of us to know the details of the 
various processes that now enter into paper manufacture, 
though these are of absorbing interest. But there is no 
excuse for the present general ignorance concerning the 
quality, use and care of paper. 

In purchasing a good grade of writing paper we should 
see that the sheet is clean and of even texture when held 
up to the light. It should take ink well, be fairly stiff and 
rattle when shaken. The attractiveness of the box that 
contains the paper often influences the price asked, but 
does not always influence the grade of the product. Large 
savings usually result from buying by the pound or ream, 
The small business man or householder has no testing 
laboratory to guide him in making a choice. But he can 
note the strength of paper by tearing it, and also investi- 
gate its power to withstand folding or creasing. A ream is 
either 480 or 500 sheets, and a sheet may be eight by ten 
inches, or less, or as large as forty-four by sixty-four. inches. 
It is evident, therefore, that papers selling at the same 
price per ream may vary largely in the price per pound or 
per inch. , 

In the careless handling of paper many dollars are lost 
by the average business man. Certain grades of paper 
will not stand storage. Especially is this true .of those 


made from ground wood pulp, which deteriorate rapidly, 


soon becoming brown:and brittle. The bleached chemical 
wood papers are not troubled in this way. However, a few 
rules may be followed with profit: Do not store paper in a 
room where there is direct sunlight. Keep the place free 
from fumes and dust. Excessive dryness of the air causes 
the paper to become brittle and it is advisable therefore to 
see that there is a good circulation of moistened air. 

Next in order, let us devote a moment to the question of 
inks. The art of making ink started with the discovery 
that by mixing iron sulphate, or copperas, with an extract 
obtained from the barks of trees we got a solution that was 
suitable for use in writing with a quill pen. Finally the 
aniline dyes were discovered and the ink industry was 
revolutionized, But even to-day, notwithstanding intelli- 
gent effort to make writing fluids that possess permanence, 
many inks fade rapidly as the years pass, and if an ink is 
desired for permanent records the purchaser should state 
that fact to the manufacturer. According to the United 
States Bureau of Standards, which organization is the 
official guide for Uncle Sam, the formula for the United 
States Government’s standard writing fluid is as follows: 
Pure dry tannic acid, 23.4 grams; gallic acid in crystals, 
7.7 grams; ferrous sulphate, 30 grams; dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (U. S. P.), 25 grams; carbolic acid, 1 gram; 
dye, Bavarian blue D.S. F., 2.2 grams; make to a volume 
of 1000 cubic centimeters at 60 degrees Fahrenheit with 
water. This ink is rather thick and slow flowing as com- 
pared with the average commercial writing fluid, but in 
permanence as well as other ways it possesses numerous 
advantages. 

Concerning the use of ink there is perhaps more indiffer- 
ence than ignorance. The open inkwell should be abol- 
ished. Not only will this help preserve the quality of the 
ink but it will save in the amount used by decreasing 
evaporation. Do not allow sediment to accumulate; 
clean the inkwell frequently and use fresh ink each time 
it is refilled. Never mix two kinds of ink. If you do it is 
likely both will be spoiled unless they are of the same com- 
position. The difficulty encountered in using a heavy ink, 


year. As an indication of the rapid deve 


such as the government standard fluid, in 
may be overcome by following the simple 
rule of first cleaning the barrel and poi 
warm water before filling it. Do not use 
ored inks on records of a permanent n 
almost sure to be altered by exposure to li 
If anyone desires to test an ink for perm: 
plan is to draw a series of lines on a sheet 
and immerse this record in water, allowing 
twenty-four hours. This test will deter; 
resistance to dampness and water. Ano’ 
similar lines drawn on it should be partl| 
cardboard and exposed to the action of t| 
out of doors, for six or seven days. If the ii! 
in quality the exposed portions will show } 
alteration when compared with that pai 
that has been protected from the sunlight 
Another commonly used and much abu) 
rubber. The earliest use of this material ; 
proofing coats, and it was not until 1839) 
Goodyear produced a remarkable new a 
ing rubber and sulphur together, that the ; 
really began. Up until 1905 the available, 
rubber was sufficient to meet the world’) 
that time we were consuming only 50,000 
industry during the last fourteen years ifs 
say that the quantity of rubber raised ; 
to-day is running at the rate of 130,000 
The automobile industry is the big oa 
from tires there are now hundreds of otheri 
articles ranging all the way from matting ;¢ 
to wearing apparel and office sundries, 
For an article so common in everyday f 
ishing how little knowledge there is concert 
care. Pure rubber properly treated willit 
times its initial length, but never does thr 
exactly to its original measure if the |i 
elasticity has been exceeded. About the i 
small purchaser can obtain with respect tt 
the rubber article purchased is the reputatr 


fi 


of the manufacturer. However, we can 
savings by ever bearing in mind that he) 
are the two important enemies of the rub 
At a temperature of about 150 rie 
article that should last ten years will be «st 
than a month. This fact explains the ms 


of such things as hot-water bags and ra 
dried over steam radiators. Rubber ban) 
last five years if properly kept become ye 
three months when allowed to lie on the » 
the sun’s rays. All rubber articles shoulb 
cool dark place. Owners of automobile ie 
thousands of dollars by observing this rul| | 
enemy of rubber. A drop of oil on a tire orf 
and in time produces a soft spot. 
I should like to go on and call attenti 
economies that would result if everyone tri 
himself with the properties and care of nm 
mon substances that enter into general ue 
for instance; everyone owns a bag, a pr 
perhaps a set of harness. How many lis 
with the best way to use and preserve thie 
take our wet shoes and place them close ta 
dry them on a radiator, utterly a) 


that:we are ruining the interior of the so, | 
\ 


be replaced to-day for the small sum th 
pre-war times. Wet shoes should be d 
shoe trees inserted whenever possible. | 
keeping two or three pairs of shoes and 7a 
rotation will save many a penny. One i 
that the life of shoes is increased thirty pete 
ing this plan. We should always store sles 
is a circulation of air, for leather is quicl/' 
perspiration. Whereas oil hurts rubber it} 
However, it should be remembered that | th 
prevent the penetration of water is likew?! 
the penetration of air. Shoes without/é 
often quite uncomfortable. . is 
Suffice it to say that it is possible to 
increase the sum total of our persona/# 
devoting a little more study to all the cm 
go to make up the items of expense in ou! 
and homes. A saving of five per a a 
soaps, polishes, adhesives, disinfectant! P 
fuels, lubricants, lights, and so on, if an 
million citizens, would total:a sum that v 
have less crowded schools for the kiddie 
tutions for the sick and afflicted. In car? 
plan of economy there is a great oppo! 
small concern in the United States that! 
laboratory to develop a sort of amateur” 
whose business it would be to discover 
innumerable small extravagances that 
unnecessary. Let us not forget that ev) 
may totally hide the sun. So it is in 
well try to beautify the rainbow as ¢ 
there is a laxity in the care of so-¢ 
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leplus Known Prices 


re an Open Challenge / 


| 


‘e set’ the retail prices of Styleplus Clothes each season 
id on the prevailing costs of materials and labor. 


je prices remain the same throughout the season — no 
tice sales —one deal to all—both early and late pur- 
3 are protected. # 


le public of San Francisco, Cal., pays no more or 
5 for the same grade than the public of New 
City or any other place. 
e started the known price plan of selling clothe = ¢ # 
nd we have been successful because we have 
and manufacturing facilities large enough 
‘k up the idea. 


| 
‘ch Styleplus grade is one price the nation over 
2 sleeve ticket tells the price.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 


ie Style and Quality must be exceptional to with- 
mationwide comparison. 


le Styleplus label pledges you to style plus guaranteed 
f 


le prices are known —and moderate. Sold by a lead- 
| thing merchant in most cities and towns. Made in 


tics and in models varied for men of every age. 

} 

y liberally for Fall. Conditions are forcing clothing 
upward. 


The big name in clothes 


Se aa take 


styleplus 
3 Clothes 


ra Wel ete: 


Trade Mark Registered 


$30-$35 -$40 -$45 


And a limited assoriment at $25 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Ks” 
ed 1849 Baltimore, Md. LO obyeBe II 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


cas known -priced clothes 
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C. TOLD me it was a great part. You know, 
C full of fat lines. ‘‘You’ll walk away with 
® the play,” is the way he put it. 

But I stopped him right there. ‘‘Am I or am I not the 
lead?’”’ He stalled then. 

“‘There’s no lead in this show, Gwen. It’s an all-star 
cast. We’ve got Taylor Graves to play the heavy and 
Monty Carlysle for the lover and we 

“‘Cut out the males and get to the women!” 

I should have smelled a rat when he hauled off and lit 
a cigar. C. C. always smokes when he’s stumped, but I was 
busy looking at the diamond wrist watch Freddy gave me 
last Christmas and wondering how I could connect with 
him at the Claridge at one. 

“Well, there’s Arline Mason.” 

I didn’t mind her. She’s a good character actress. 
Homely, poor thing, but then looks aren’t everything. 

“And there’s Margaret St. John’’— pronounced Sintjin. 
It took me quite some sneezing to get on to it. I liked 
St. John. She’s an old-timer who played leads thirty 
years ago. She was with me on the road five years ago. 

“‘She’s all right, C. C.,’’ I told him. ‘‘Go on, let’s hear 
the worst.” 

““We’ve signed Marda Benton.” 

Then I turned on the fireworks! For the next ten min- 
utes the air was blue. It was the best little monologue 
I ever gave, and I wound up with: 

“Do you think for a minute I’d play second to anyone? 
Not so you can notice it, I won’t! You told me the next 
show would be mine, didn’t you? I’ve played young girls 
for the past ten years and I’m sick of it. I’ll not play under 
anyone else if I starve in the gutter!” 

Being an ingénue in face and figure is death to a girl’s 
ambitions. 

“Sit down!” he said. “TI can’t hear myself think 
when you start in getting temperamental. Listen to 
what I got to say!” 

“Tt’s no use,” I told him, wrapping my silver fox 
round my neck and picking up the vanity case Freddy 
gave me for my birthday. “I wouldn’t play in a 
company with Benton, not if she was a maid who car- 
ried on a lunch tray. She’s too up-stage from all 
accounts, and besides she can’t act.” 

I suppose, having signed her, he felt it was up to 
him to defend her. ‘‘You’ll have to admit she’s been 
starred on Broadway, he began, when I butted right in. 

“T don’t want to be catty, but—her being 
starred on Broadway has cost a certain party 
we all know more money than she’s worth.” 

That was plain speaking, wasn’t it? But I’m 
nothing if not honest and it was better to let 
him know just how I felt before I accepted the 
réle. You know how it is. He tried to 
smooth me down. 

“Tm telling you the play is yours, 
Gwen. It’sapart with guts. Benton’s 
stuff can be done by any emotional ac- 
tress who can turn on the waterworks 
for three whole acts. But yours, kid! 
Why, yours is a part one woman in a 
hundred —no, in a thousand—could 
play! And you’re that woman! If you 
don’t take it the show’s as good as done 
for. Of course I can’t force you to.” 

I knew C. C. was telling the truth. 
Ilike that about him. Frankness counts 
in our profession, where all is a sham. 
So I didn’t answer right off. I thought 
a minute. 

“Just hear it,’”’ he urged me, ‘and 
you'll see it yourself. The author 
happens to be in the next office. I’ll have him come in and 
meet you and you can run over the lines with him.” 

I thought of Freddy and our table for two in the grill. 

“Not now, C. C.,’” I said firmly. ‘I want time to think 
it over. I want to talk to mommer first. I’ll give you my 
answer in exactly one hour.’ 

I figured I could punish a chicken 4 la King and some 
raspberry ice in that time and I was hungry, not having 
eaten since the night before. Late sleeping does cut into 
one’s meals so. 

I must say he took it well. iTS $s 

“In an hour then, Gwen, and let your answer be yes.” 

Still I hesitated. A girl’s got to think of everything 
when she’s alone in the world and struggling for a living. 

“You'll cross your heart that when we strike New York 
you won’t put Benton up in big letters?” 

He was solemn all right then. . 

“T give you my word. The three of you will be fea- 
tured—Benton, St. John and yourself. Same size letters. 
See, like this——” and he wrote them on the back of an 
envelope. It looked good. 


_By ELAINE 
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Uo Bums bp * 
“I’m Through! I’m Going to Quit on You Right Heret 


I Won't Have Any Tricks Like That Pulled on Me —Not 
if the Queen of England Was Starring in This Piece!’’ 


‘‘And remember I have the say as to where my dresses 
and suits come from,” I warned him. It’s better to be 
clear on these little points at the start. He grinned. 

“That'll be entirely satisfactory to the management,” 
he said. } 

I backed to the door. 

“T must have time to think,” I told him again—and 
I ran. 

I found Freddy talking to three girls from the Fly-Away 
chorus, who hoped to heaven I wouldn’t show up. I broke 
up that scene pretty quick and led him to our table. He 
was awful sympathetic. He said he’d bet his last dollar 
that I’d put it all over Benton from the word go, but I 
noticed he didn’t offer to drop so much as a nickel into the 


STERN 


. to like this part.” 


show himself and thereby save r/: 
of taking back talk from her. T] 
to him. You know how a girl 
matters. But at last I had to and | 
while poppa would let him have all tl, 
for current expenses he was dead agair 
so I didn’t argue that. After all there, 
the world on my calling list besides | 
worry? | 

He settled for the lunch and tipped t'. 
I wanted to scream—it would have pa 
and a quarter of a massage—but I did} 
him drive me round to C.|C.’s office agz,, 
his pleading to cut it and take a run ou} 
I went inside. I let no one interfere wi 
cially when they don’t back shows. 

C. C. was out. But his stage manage ’ 
and he led in the author, Stanley Dune, 
had not gone out to lunch for fear of 15 
matter of fact, he didn’t look to me as ty 
eaten in his life. He was young and 
awful thin. | 

Wadley left us and Duncan started rj 

“Miss Della Rue,” he said, standing t 
tapping on it with a paper cutter, “Th 


He seemed pretty doubtful. 
““What’s it about?’ I asked. I wait 
whether I’d look better in emerald-gt 
orchid chiffon for a big scene. Green hali 
“Tt’s about a simple little country gi!’ 
I wasn’t half listening—I had swite 
Georgette with rosebuds. I like that onm 
them off—when he said: 
“And you're to play her.” k 
“Play her—a country girl!’ I caughiii 
do I get off playing a country girl? C. (§ 
my clothes at a swell shop.” 
‘* All she will need,” he said wi 
‘will be a little gingham frock.” | 
Just like that—a little gingh) 
who was getting ready to knoc 
eyes with my dazzling creations 
got my goat. 
“Well, I don’t think 
I said, starting to get uy!‘ 
to understand ——” 
“Oh, but just hear |] 
begged, “‘then you’ll real?! 
You'll find it takes a grit 
the réle.” 
I didn’t want to hu 
wished I had had a erate 
he looked so hungry—sos! 

“Oh, well, if it won’t 
He must have hoped” 
cause he had the pity j 
took it up tenderly, like f 
a sick child, and clearedii 
I listened and it wast 
liked him too for an auth. 
are pretty intelligent. \f 
stopped and looked at I. 
‘Shall I go on?” hes 
“See if I’ve got it stig 
suggested. ‘‘Benton’s 
and she beats it to the du 
down and to paint. She ‘ts 
her by telling meall aboush 
“Yes, yes,” he said, q 

it in its entirety.” | 
I yawned. ‘It’s old stuff so far 
hope you don’t mind my telling you» 
one of those oh-come-to-me parts thi 
to death since the ark came over.” — 
“Oh, but you haven’t heard thee 
said. He looked’so anxious that I 
C. had said.to him before he left. } 
Duncan to make good with me. I decidlt 
“All right, let’s have it,” I sighed. 
The second was better. I had to put)! 
ton’s—one she wore in the first act—al I 
self if I didn’t put it over her when I #4 
in that gown it would be because I was (#@ 
up. I wondered what color she would 
were both small and dark I knew whate 
her would go me several to the good. |”! 
idea of Duncan’s. | 
“This much has made a hit with me,*’ 
need to hear the rest. They’ll make yt 
way—they always do.” - | 
- - (Continued on Page 3 
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Y now and then our own appreciation of what the 
lz did in France, is heightened by some new and spon- 
( tribute from the American Army. 


ly engrossing narrative of this character has recently 
> us, and it is so filled with human interest of the most 
° sort, that it seems worthy of being handed on to 


of the Cadillac the world over. 


sty of Major C. B. Waterman, Chief of Transportation 
*\ir Service, has been reproduced in a brochure, called 


tig the Allied Drive. 


I> owners, and all others desirous of securing a copy, 
be by calling upon Cadillac distributors or dealers, or 
direct to the Cadillac Company. 


(1 sure that Cadillac owners, in particular, will share 
( the feeling of just pride which this story engenders. 


vac organization is a brotherhood of high endeavor, 
ied to the steady, unremitting, betterment of the 


I>.car. 
mise Major Waterman, the American Army, and the 
fan people, that this organization will not permit one 


Iz day to pass without progressive improvement in the 
@t of Cadillac construction and Cadillac performance. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

He was like a starved puppy you have picked up from 
the gutter and petted. 

“You really like it?”’ he asked. I told him yes, and just 
then C. C. popped in to have my verdict. When he heard 
it he rubbed his hands together. 

“We can sign that contract now,” he said. But I was 
still sore at him about those gowns. 

“My first-act dress will stand you up about seven and 
a quarter,” I told him. ‘And my third-act dress will cost 
you all of nine dollars and fifty cents. Is that your idea 
of a great part?” 

He wouldn’t say what he was thinking, but he patted 
my hand. Well, I signed and went home to mommer. She 
was running ribbons through my lingerie when I broke it to 
her that I’d be on Broadway all of next winter—the Lord, 
the critics and the general public permitting. 

Mommer wasn’t excited. You can’t get a rise out 
of her. She’s seen too many shows fliv in rehearsal. 

“How long before the 
try-out?”’ she asked. 

She hates one-night 
stands. I didn’t know, 
but I had made up my 
mind about one thing 
on my way to the hotel. x 

“Benton’s going to 
spread herself like jam : 
and think she’s the 
lead, mommer, if she’s 
the only person in this 
company with a maid,” 
I said to kind of pre- 
pare her. 

“Well, she needs 
one. She hasn’t got a 
mother to work for her 
year in and year out,”’ 
back-fired mommer. 

“Tf Benton has a 
maid,” I said in my 
most positive tone, just 
as if I hadn’t heard her, 
“T must have one too.” 

“What for?” asked 
mommer. ‘‘We need 
the money and I can 
dress your hair better 
than any maid in the 
business.” 

“T repeat, I’m going 
to have one, if only to 
goand callfor Benton’s 
gown every evening. 
How would it look for 
you to rap at her door 
and holler for it. She’d 
think she was a star 
for sure then!” 

Well, I got my way 
and mommer went off 
to look for a girl. 

“All she needs to know,” I 
yelled after her as she waited for 
the elevator, ‘‘is enough to cross 
to Benton’s room and back to 
mine once every performance.” 

Mommer came home, looking tired. 

“T got one, Gwen,” she said, ‘‘and I 
hope you’ll heed my words after seeing 
her and let me do the work for you.” 

“What’s the matter with her? Is she 
deaf or dumb?”’ 

““She’s the most impudent wench I ever talked to, but 
she’s the only one that cared to go—and she’s standing you 
up for fourteen dollars a week and expenses.” 

I took it like a man. 

“Well, mommer,”’ I said, “‘after all, it will give you more 
time than you’ve ever had before and zs 

“Time !”’ she shrieked. ‘‘It’ll take all of my time following 
her round to see how much of your make-up she steals. But 
have your own way—as usual! She’s coming to-morrow.” 

I was glad that was settled. Mommer don’t understand 
about the importance of appearance. But fourteen dollars 
was steep all right and I couldn’t help wondering how deep 
in the hole I’d be if the play went to the storehouse before 
seeing the lights of Broadway. 

Rehearsals began next day. I could see from the start 
that there was going to be trouble. I don’t come in until 
near the end of the first act, but I could hear Benton yell- 
ing at Walley whenever he gave her some directions. She 
even burlesqued him, going through one scene like a tragedy 
queen and laughing on high C at the end of it. 

“Really, Mr. Wadley,” I heard her say, “‘you don’t 
expect me to play it like that!” 

He was mad all through. Wouldn’t you have been? 
From that minute he never gave her another piece of stage 
business. When she finally got up a tree and couldn’t tell 
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what to do with her hands and feet, she asked him. All 
he said was: 

“Do it whatever way you like, Miss Benton,” as polite 
as you please. 

But, oh, say! When I entered he almost fell on my neck. 
It was “Kid, do this”; ‘‘Kid, dothat’’; ‘“‘No, I think you 
ean build up that scene by sitting on the couch with one 
foot under you. Yep, show your other ankle—it’s good 
looking. The front row won’t miss that!” 

Well, to get even with me she began lighting into the 
author. That is the indoor sport of some stars. Give them 
a grouch and they take it out on the playwright. It don’t 
matter what their speeches are, they stop the performance 
and wave the book at him. 

“This has got to be changed!” they yell, pounding on 
the page. ‘‘It don’t read well! Very poor line! Very poor 
line! It ought to go something like this ——”’ 

And they spout a few sentences that show they don’t 
know the first thing about writing a play. If they have a 

large interest in the show it’s put. in like they want. If 

they haven’t it’s left out. When the star isn’t after the 
author, the stage manager is. 

It’s like a game of fox and hounds, 
with the author always being chased. I 
feel sorry for him. I was satis- 
fied with the way things were 
going and after a chat with 

St. John, I took 
the street car to 


I Didn't Have Time to Listen to Another £ erm 
Word, Because I Was Stepping Into That Dress Which — When Once I'd Got 
it on Me—Made Me Look Like I Never Expected to in My Entire Lifel 


Mommer and a colored person in a rocking chair was 
awai-ing me. It was Luella, my new maid. She was pretty 
all right and I could just see her with little white caps and 
aprons running round back stage with my changes over her 
arm. Mommer looked like a battleax, but Luella was lean- 
ing back comfortably with her knees crossed. 

“This is Miss Della Rue,’”’ said mommer. Luella looked 
me over and I must have passed, because she said: 

“How long does you expect the show to run?” 

Ie A week—or a year,” I told her. ‘‘You can search 
me.” 

Mommer had something on her mind. 

“Luella here says she won’t travel except in a lower 
berth. Uppers give her a headache.” 

Well, they give me one, too, so I didn’t blame her. 

“‘T’ll remember that,’’ I told her. ‘‘I guess we can fix 
you up.” 

““And she don’t sew any and she likes a room and bath 
at the hotels.” 

I made it plain to her that she’d have to take her bath 
with the rest of the folks on her floor—I don’t mean at the 
same time, but in the hotel bathroom. She didn’t say 
a word for a minute, then she shrugged. 

“Tse never been with an actress before,” she said. “I 
don’t guess I’d better try it.” 


After that I would have consented t 
with a limousine thrown in for good m 
agreed to come to the theater next aft 
the cap and aprons mommer would bu 

We started to work in earnest. I f 
was August and scalding hot, with ~ 
sleeves, sweating like a horse, out fror 
we was rotten and he’d like to know y 
act. I didn’t mind him though. He’s 
wife and a little baby that have got to 
he don’t whip us into shape someho 
minus a job—and who'll pay the mort 
then? He was a good manager too. H 
ten years and before that played lead 
he knew the game! Benton didn’t th 
him, but she had every other member 
out of her hand—except St. John, M 

She was like that. Some people are 
seem to make them bullies. All 
start. shaking whenever she heaved int 

“How incompetent you are!” she’d 
little two-by-four ham who was trying} 
one line he had—and he’d curl up anc 

She was always going to have then 
filled by others. I didn’t mind her yell 
have left grandma alone. Grandma 
gentle as Mary’s lamb. She’d been o} 
was about ripe for the old home. Al 
join in a chorus of voices at a sewi 
Benton hated her. She’d wait um 


things, Benton started | 
the place. qa 

Well, the day after 
‘crying in the wings I lil 
knew we was going toh’ 
sooner or later. St. Jol 
“C. C. is strong fo 
“Tf I was young and f 
you are you bet yc 
wouldn’t stand for any of her a’! 
rehearsal she started in after! 
She’d missed a cue herself and Jf 
fully corrected by Dixie and she was ? 
when grandma faltered, started in ag! 
short, Benton lit into her. i 
“T won’t have you ruining this scene! 
someone else who can play it. Do you 
We'll have to get someone else! I can’; 
every day! My nerves won’t stand it!”) 
And at this point I crossed the stage ans 
her—pleasantly, you know. There’s all st 
things. 
“Why don’t you remember your owt! 
jump on someone else?”’ I asked her as th! 
had just struck me. She turned purple 

her teeth: . 
‘‘Who asked you for your opinion?” 
Dixie jumped in between us. 
“‘Ladies!”’ he said. = |i 
He couldn’t lady me. | 
“You keep off of grandma,” I told h: 
about as much chance to get her cant 
kaiser has to run a soda fountain in Jeé 
doing the best she knows how—like the® 
lay off of her, do you hear me? Or I'll gh 
about it.” = il 
“Oh, you’ve got a big pull there, hé 
sneered. ‘‘Wonder how you got it?” | 
I ignored her. = |i 
“The rest of the company is back 

failures on Broadway like you’ve 
start something you can’t finish.” 
(Continued on Page # 
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HE difference which you note, immediately, 

in the way the Liberty rides and drives, is not 
a mere surface virtue. That it has its source and 
origin in the very design and construction of the 
car is emphatically shown in the slight cost of 
Liberty service. The most casual inquiries will 
satisfy you that Liberty owners are just as enthu- 
Siastic over the infrequency of repair and adjustment 
as they are over its appearance and the beautiful 
way it rides and drives. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

That was all. Being a lady, I walked off and had hys- 
terics in my dressing room, which is next to Benton’s, and 
I could hear her having them in hers. A girl’s nerves is so 
unstrung in summer! ; 

After that there was nothing she didn’t try to do to kill 
my lines. In one scene with her, where she tells me how 
sweet I am, I have a big laugh. Duncan wrote it in for me 
special. Do you think she’d let me take it? Not much! 
Just before I’d speak it she’d start in moving her hands or 
shaking out her dress so that the audience—if there had 
been one—would have watched what she was doing instead 
of noticing me. : 

But I got onto one of her tricks though—cutting out 
my cues. She’d read her lines up to about a sentence before 
my cue and then go right on to her next speech, which 
would leave me with half a page unspoken. But, oh, lady! 
did she get away with it? She didnot! Assoon as it came 
my turn to speak I’d go back, give myself the question she 
was supposed to hand me and answer it just as though the 
author wrote the lines that way. It made double work for 
me—learning her part and my own. 

Three weeks of that, night and day, with maybe an hour 
to snatch a bite between fittings, then back at it again. 
Sometimes I’d figure out I had about three pages before a 
speech and sneak out to the corner drug store for a gulp of 
soda water or some dried pound cake only to find the whole 
company waiting for me when I came back. 

Benton never let me catch a glimpse of the dress we was 
both to wear. C. C. said I’d better go and try it on with 
her. But I told him never mind if it didn’t fit me, because 
everyone would know it was hers anyway, so what was 
the dif. 

Along toward the end of rehearsals-and-no-pay I noticed 
that Benton was getting thick as a German with Taylor 
Graves, who played most of the big scenes with her. I 
didn’t like it. Taylor came on just before several of my 
exits. I felt they were framing something between them, 
but what could I do? 

I told Duncan about it. I began to go to him for most 
everything. At first I felt sorry for him, You couldn’t 
help it. He worked so hard rewriting day and night and 
patching up and changing during the rehearsals. I ad- 
mired the way he refused to call in any other author on his 
piece. 

“‘T'll do whatever you suggest, C. C.,” he said. ‘But 
it’s going to be my play.” 

I told him to stick up for his rights. I think my begging 
C. C. to let him alone didn’t do any harm. A girl is little 
and awful helpless, but she can do a whole lot when it 
comes to making or breaking a man. 

One day near the end of August we was about ready for 
the try-out. Stamford was to be the first jump, then New 
Haven, Providence and on down, with a week in Wash- 
ington before coming back to New York. By the time we 
hit our national capital we was expected to be in such shape 
that all the managers owning a slice of the show could come 
down and give us the once-over. 

I wasn’t much worried and mommer had found a new 
way to do my hair—parted on the side and with curls down 
my back—that made me look young, if I do say it myself. 
At least Duncan told me so. 

““You don’t look fourteen,” is the way he put it as we 
rustled some pancakes at a cheap restaurant one night 
after rehearsal, not having eaten since noon. 

“‘T’ve got a great part in mind for you, child, in my next 
play,” he said, leaning his chin on his hand and staring at 
me. I’m glad he likes my acting. He has awful nice eyes, 
but not much money, poor boy. 

Mommer was dead set against my going out with him, 
especially as Freddy was hanging round in New York 
through the hot weather instead of going to Tuxedo or 
Newport or Lenox, hoping for a chance to drive me to 
Long Beach on warm nights and ending up by doing 
nothing more exciting than taking mommer and me—to 
say nothing of Luella—home from the theater to my hotel, 
dripping with sleep. 

Luella gave promise of being a pretty decent maid until 
she began falling for a colored porter who comes in near the 
end of the second act and plays through part of the third. 
I don’t suppose she ever had a chance to know an actor 
before, but she made up for it. She’d wait in the wings for 
him to come off and soon I gave up watching for her after 
the show, because I’d know that she and Andrew were out 
taking late supper somewhere together. She got so she 
didn’t like to wear her caps or aprons back stage for fear 
he’d think her beneath him. I used to see her slip them off 
as soon as she’d leave my dressing room. I didn’t call her 
down. I had too many things to think of just then and 
Freddy was getting near to a proposal—which was where 
I’d been trying to get him all season. I knew it, because 
he’d started in giving mommer presents. They always 
do just before the end. 

She was tickled pink. Nights when I’d come home ready 
to drop she’d keep me‘awake telling me how tolead thelamb 
to the slaughter and that I could have every little thing my 
heart desired, once I landed him, and to be sure he took 
out insurance for me and deeded me his property. I asked 
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her if she thought I’d better suggest it at once, but she got 
mad at that and told me not to be a fool and to try and 
act serious for a change. 

It was the night of the dress rehearsal that it hap- 
pened—scorching weather, the beading on my eyelashes 
threatening to melt and streak down my face. I guess the 
weather settled Freddy. I suppose he decided if I’d say 
yes he could hot foot it for the Berkshires and lie beside 
a cool stream dreaming of me while I roasted in Stamford. 
The dress rehearsal couldn’t have been worse, which was 
a good sign for the show of course. : 

Benton’s heavy suitor, who had backed her two flares on 
Broadway, was there. He was a big, bull-necked brute 
who treated her like dirt under his feet. But she kind of 
liked it. He’d tell her straight to her face that she was 
rotten in the part and she ate it up. 

Freddy sat with mommer. I could see him in his Palm 
Beach suit, mopping his forehead with his purple-edged 
handkerchief. He was suffering, poor boy, but I couldn’t 
help comparing him to Duncan, who was back stage with 
us, looking white as a sheet, with dark circles under his 
eyes. He didn’t say much, but once when I passed by him 
in the wings for a quick change in my dressing room I 
caught at his hand. It was shaking like a leaf. 

Something went wrong with the lights in the second act 
and they had to ring down the curtain. Mommer came 
round back and so did Freddy—bringing ice cream for the 
whole company. That made me nicer to him than I had 
meant to be, and before I knew it I had promised to let 
him take me to supper as soon as the rehearsal was 
over. 

It was awful late before I’d got the last of my make-up 
off but somebody knocked at my door. I thought it must 
be one of the cast and I yelled to them to come in. It was 
Duncan. He leaned up against the wall, fanning himself 
with a script. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” he said, with a shaky sort of 
smile. ‘‘I feel all in to-night—just gone, you know. I 
thought talking to you might help me.” 

He did look fainty, so I leaped for a chair and pushed 
him into it and turned my electric fan full on him. I knew 
mommer would be back for me in a minute, and so would 
Freddy, but I didn’t care. 

““You’ve had a fierce time with us all,” I told him. And 
because he closed his eyes and his lashes were nice and 


‘long and thick on his cheek I stroked his hair softly, 


which isn’t a good reason for so doing, now that I think it 
over. He didn’t move for a minute, then he caught my 
hand and before I could stop him pressed the palm of it to 
his lips for a long time. I could feel it clear down to my 
toes. At that instant mommer blew in. 

I jumped and so did he, getting red and apologizing and 
backing out of the room. Mommer didn’t say a word to 
him, but after he’d gone I could see her eyes glitter. 

“You aren’t going to be a fool, I suppose, Gwendolyn, 
are you?’”’ she asked. I told her that depended on what was 
her definition of a fool. She didn’t so much as answer. 

‘“‘Freddy’s been talking to me,” she said, “‘and I’ve told 
him all about what a sweet, good girl you are and how far 
back your father’s family runs. He’s about decided that 
giving you his name won’t make his family cut him off 
without a cent. Now go on out with him and remember 
that he has six millions and no sisters.” 


I’d been remembering it so long that it didn’t mean“ 


much to me that night. I put on my hat and picked up my 
bag. 

“Tf I should refuse him, mommer ” T began. 

“Refuse him!” she shrieked. “‘ You just try to refuse 
him after all I’ve done to help you hook him and you’ll see 
what I’ll do to you! Do you think the chance comes every 
day for an actress to marry the only son of a millionaire? 
Refuse him!” It was like a red rag to a vicious bull. ‘‘I’d 
like to see you come home and tell me he’d asked you and 
you had turned him down!”’ Then she changed. ‘“Dar- 
ling, think of all you can do for your mother in her old age 
with Freddy’s bank roll. Haven’t I worked hard enough to 
deserve some consideration? Haven’t I educated you and 
pushed you ahead and saved you from temptation without 
a thought of myself? Don’t I deserve something for all 
those years? Darling, he’s waiting for you in his seven- 
thousand-dollar ear. Think how nice it will be to have 
your initials on the door!” 

Which was clever of mommer, because it was so hot that 
the thought of a cool drive in a big car was like a breath 
from heaven. 

I left her. At the stage entrance I ran into someone. It 
was Duncan. 

“Child, I need you to cheer me up to-night,” he said, 
slipping his arm through mine. 

I don’t know why I wanted to go with him. He didn’t 
intend to marry me. I don’t suppose I was the sort of lady 
he was used to going out with, he being a highbrow and 
having gone to Harvard or some place. He may even have 
had a girl somewhere who was waiting for him to come 
home to her, but in spite of all that I never wanted to do 
anything so much in my life as to leave Freddy and his red 
car and go off for a ride in a taxi with Duncan. I didn’t 
though. I drew my arm away. 


“To-morrow night,”’ I said, ‘after the 
“No, now!” he insisted. “I have g 
you.” i P 
That scared me. Could it be possible he 
heart began pumping like a steam engine, 
“No, no!” I said, slipping away from h 
it for Freddy’s car. ‘Not now! Not now! 
Well, it certainly was great to be spain 
and to feel the cool air strike your cheeks, 
so I had nothing to do but to lean back ar 
Duncan looked with his eyes shut and how 


hand tingled when he kissed it. i 
I came out of it with a bang when Freddy 
side the river and started in asking me to 
don’t know what I said. I kept telling my; 
to turn him down. He wasn’t a bad sort an) 
judge of perfume, so I said yes, I’d marry] 
to take me straight home because I was yw. 
to get up early to pack. : 
He kissed me and said we’d have a gre|| 
because he liked to go all the time and i 
which I don’t. What I want is quiet whe 
All I ask of life is a little house with a viey 
or trees or something—and a hammock, 
was leaving for the country next day to br 
father and that he would come to the Was, 
laden down with flowers for his little star. 
I was sleepy and it sounded nice, be; 
backer was getting cold feet and I knew he 
to send her flowers, now that the affair w 
thanked Freddy and let him squeeze my : 
the elevator. Mommer opened the door | 
see the feverish anxiety in her eye. But at! 
‘She said yes,” she burst into tears and 
round me. 2 
“‘How can I bear to let any man haye m 
sobbed. But Freddy pulled off that old 
having found ason, and wenthome. | 
Mommer talked until four-thirty A. M. | 
little to say. I thought I was sleepy, but oie 
and the lights out I kept thinking, not of Fj 
home—which mommer had been raying ay 
string of race horses or his yacht, but of Di 
voice close to my ear when he said “I ha 
tell you.” 
Anyway, I argued, I could hear it next nil 
I turned over with a glad sigh because Frei} 
there. F 
I’ve opened in more shows than I ean 
that doesn’t help me get over the jumps 
I read somewhere that Bernhardt is that 
never tried to change. If anyone comes 1 
room I scream, and my hands are cold} 
tongue sticks to the roof of my mouth andy 
off somewhere and die before stepping ont/h 
Just before the curtain rang up momme! 
to the door with her arms full of flowers. — 
“From that dear boy,” she said. “Ilo 
bought out a florist shop.” 7 
I didn’t want Freddy’s flowers just th 
trying to remember the big speech that Duia 
for me at the last minute and that I had 
between New York and Stamford learning. | 
so-and she sighed and handed them ove 
came inside to tell me I had too much ma 
cheek, which looked as though someone hi 
I had failed to turn the other. 
Everything went so smooth that I was s 
ton wasn’t letting me have all my exits fmt 
nor was she getting all the props there in ti? 
me feel comfortable. I wondered what she% 
I guessed. She was going to throw me offiy 
we played Washington, where the manage 
That’s where she would pull all the tricksi¢ 
sleeve. I told myself that little Gwen wie 
watch-out with both eyes, hands and feet _ 
After the first act Luella arrived at m 
gown of Benton’s I was to wear. It wasn’ 
she had ordered not yet being finished 
gathered, was going to be sprung in the Di 
bia. Something told me she had not yet 2 
color of it, so I thought I’d play a little gae? 
luck to have it work out. I waited until shi 
together and I smiled at her. g 
“T like this,” I said, indicating her dres 
“Do you?” and started to go past. Ileto 
‘All colors look well enough on me ex 
shade of electric blue. I can never wee 
you believe it makes me look yellow asad 
Then I exited rapidly, feeling that too 
subject might make her grow suspicious, she 
so by nature. I felt I had done my best™ 
wait for results. - ; 
Dixie was standing by my dressing-roo! 
““You’re doing fine! Now then, have y® 
straight when Monty talks to you about 
like a nodding flower?”’ 
(Continued on Page 1 ”)} 
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HE FULL HARVEST comes 


never haphazardly. Each passing season tends 
to put the soil in tune with the forces of creation. 
All the elements combine to serve fertility. 


Man’s will adds to earth’s increase. The returns 
from Nature are cumulative. Today’s great reward 
is not the result of a single plowing and planting but 
of years of careful preparation. 


The development of commerce has been most 
productive when based on the laws of Nature. ‘The 
house which keeps its organization in tune, which 
creates bonds of sympathy and confidence with its 
distributors, which plants desire in the hearts of its 
consumers, is the house which has adapted natural 
laws to commercial needs. 


The greatest single force in the operation of these 
laws is the energy of attraction, more usually spoken 
of as advertising. The power of this attraction is 
dependent upon: first, the nature and quality of the 
commodity; second, the selection of media most 
strongly entrenched in the minds of the people who 
form the logical market for this commodity; third, 


the ability of the advertisement to secure the attention 
and to please; fourth, the degree of desire to possess 
generated by the text; fifth, the extent of the spirit 
of confidence created by the advertisement as a whole. 


When these elements are developed to a high 
degree the sphere of influence established will in- 
clude not only those who produce, those who dis- 
tribute and those who consume, but that vast body 
of humanity which, though not actively participat- 
ing, provide an ever-increasing pressure on selection. 


For over a period of fifty years the house of 
N. W. Ayer & Son has been devoting its efforts to 
the analysis of markets and media, to the study of 
the demands and desires of humanity, and has been 
giving the results of these activities to its clients. 


Those concerns which believe their methods and 
their commodities, or their service, to be of such 
permanent value as to make the operation of the 
power of attraction of economic advantage to them 
are concerns which we classify as logical N. W. 
Aver & Son accounts. They give us the opportu- 
nity to make advertising pay the advertiser. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 4D/ERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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| OOKING through the slide 
at the back of the Sea 

Grill, Mrs. Furlong said 
to her hushand: ‘‘There’s that 
Higgins horse outinfront. Seems 
as though it is looking more 
peaked than usual, Neeze.”’ 

Neeze Furlong ran his toast- 
ing fork through his mustache 
thoughtfully. 

“She does look a little tucked 
up under the abdomen, now you 
mention it,’”’ he said. 

The Higgins horse, Beulah, 
was a calico horse with very 
shaggy ankles. Beulah had been 
so long in the family that the 
Higginses had come to think of 
her as being immortal like them- 
selves. She was a narrow-kneed 
horse and a great sufferer from 
the complaint known as sweenied 
shoulders, which forces the pa- 
tient, instead of moving his or 
her legs with the appropriate 
double action, to swing them 
rather like a pendulum. This 
habit, in Beulah’s case, caused 
the head of the thigh bone now 
and again to slip out of the 
socket; and according as_ it 
slipped inward, outward, for- 
ward or backward, so the horse 
went on these occasions. Beu- 
lah was further provided with 
the horny sloughs denominated 
sitfasts, which form under the 
collar, and she had worn away 
a patch of hair from the off fore 
shoulder through a habit she had 
of leaning against the side of her 
stall like a loafer. 

Aside from these trifling in- 
firmities, she was, as Elmer Hig- 
gins would aver, as good a horse 
as ever stood on four irons; and 
she was at present employed 
during most of her waking hours 
in carting round Jen Higgins 
and her sailor friend, for though 
it was late November the wheel- 
ing was still good. 

“T don’t care,” said Mrs. Fur- 
long, returning to the sink. ‘I 
think it’s all right for young 
people to have a good time while 
they are young and all that— 
we’re only young once—but at 
the same time there’s a happy 
medium, and I do think that 
Jen Higgins is making a perfect 
fool of herself over that sailor 
they’ve got up to their house. 
I was noticing her at the pic- 
tures the other night—you 
know, she’s given up playing 
for them to be with him—and 
it was enough to kill you to see the two of them together.” 

“She’s what a man would call an old-fashioned stun- 
ner,” said Neeze Furlong. ‘‘I glimpsed her the other night 
coming out of her back door with that wolverine coiled 
round her neck and the rest of the jimmy-fixings they tack 
onto themselves nowadays, and I was as surprised and 
took aback as if it was a beaver had come out of a hole in 
the wall right under my eyes.” 

“She doesn’t think of a solitary thing but what she can 
get to put on her back; and as for helping her poor 
mother, she doesn’t know what the word means. Her 
father encourages her in it too.” 

“Well,”’ replied Neeze soothingly, “you take it with 
these girls, they are like a new doughnut while it is brown- 
ing in the fat—they require jest so much attention and 
titivating. She’ll make somebody an awful smart wife 
some day. There’s a good deal of horse sense inside that 
good-looking head.”’ 

“Tf there is it’s cost a pretty penny to put it there, if all 
I hear is true,” retorted his wife. ‘‘For my part I always 
say, ‘Look out for that Madonna type.’ I do think it’s 
nothing short of scandalous the way these girls parade 
round, and their parents denying themselves and literally 
slaving for them to keep them in clothes and kickshaws. 
You just wait though. That Jen Higgins will go along and 
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“Well, Little Lady,’’ He Said, 
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then there’ll come a spell without lovers and that will 
frighten her into grabbing up the first that offers. Most 
girls just marry from sheer fright anyway when they 
think they’re losing their good looks.” 

*Ain’t that a kind of low-spirited view to take?” in- 
quired her husband, holding up a doughnut to drip. 

“‘T can’t help it. If you’ll remember, when she threw 
over that Yates I called him alucky man. There she was 
all gone over him, or pretended to be—I heard his violin 
going it in their front parlor every night for weeks and 
weeks. But the moment a uniform came along, out he 
went with the chicken feathers, if you please; and now 
they say she won’t so much as deign to look at him 
and passes him on the other side of the street. Now if 
you wouldn’t call that heartless conduct, what would you 
eall it?” 

“Still,” said Mr. Furlong, “it’s only natural to think 
she’s one of these kind that a man would have to campaign 
it a little to hug. I know if I was Yates I wouldn’t run 
away. I would hang round in the offing a spell and go back 
for a hair of the dog that bit me.” 

“‘T’ve often thought,” continued his wife, ‘‘if that horse 
of theirs could only speak, what a tale it would have 
to tell. It’s been just one shindig after another in times 
past until it’s got so now the town boys won’t have a 
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thing to do with 
the minute one 9 
towners puts in a) 
she turns the na 
shoulder.” | 
“Well, I don’t | 
blame her for that, \, 
“Any bird will 4 
the right feather) 
making its nest.” | 
“She can’t have, 
suppose you'll adm } 
why in the name of 
she be satisfied to | 
let others less fortu 
know what they 
select from? [| } 
much of this lettin} 
back way witha hd 
racing back to th 
to welcome anot) 
so much as stoppg 
breath.” 
Mrs. Furlong wai 
by the nervous sy 
chair beyond the rt 
stantly she hung h¢h 
opening in the arse 
through which thi 
shoved. Her eye feo 
sailor who had beerh 
of her remarks; f 
Jen’s instance, hae 
get a loaf of bre; 
was off somewherl 
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if Styles believed in this thing about men dying and their 
souls passing into animals. 

“You know old Jim Oliver had her before me,” he said, 
“‘and he died here a year or two ago—and hanged if that 
horse ain’t getting to resemble him more every day. The 
way she stands in the stall and curves her head back at 
you with a sort of a why-am-I-here light in her eyes; 
and then again she’s got his little unexpected ways, like 
going to sleep on her feet, for example.’ 

“She’s some nifty nag,’’ said Edward. 

“Old Oliver was notional too. I know that one time 
he had a theory that the north was making ice all the 
time and that after a while it would topple over and then 
east would be north or south, according to which way 
the darned thing toppled; and the result was he got 
awful kind of shiftless toward the last, thinking the 
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climate would change any minute and alter conditions 
altogether.” 

“That’s what he’s been trying to send out to me all 
afternoon,” said Styles—‘‘that climate stuff.” 

*“‘Aren’t you provoking!” said Jen, thawing; and by 
the time they had got round into the front hall she was in 
a mood to forget their little tiff; and when Styles offered 
to help her in drawing off her coat, she readily lent herself 
to his good offices. It had grown dark; the hall was lit 
only by a shaft of light from the dining room, that door 
standing a little ajar; and they heard Elmer and Pearl 
talking there together. 

Suddenly Styles’ head appeared on Jen’s right hand, the 
head of the timber wolf tossed about on her shoulder, she 
felt herself drawn backward with a forceful motion and a 
rapturous kiss followed, which entirely reversed the current 
of their souls. 
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By chance they had drawn abreast the diamond-shaped 
mirror in the hat tree; and Jen, seeing herself reflected, 
folded in a man’s arms there, called out ‘‘Hello” guiltily with 
a shamed smile, as if she had caught sight of a. sister 
sinner in the same box with herself. 

““Go on and make a little conversation,’”’ she whispered 
to Styles, picking at his collar; for all speech had died 
out somehow, and indeed the hall was as silent as if they 
had died there in one another’s arms. 

Now the door into the dining room being ajar, Jen was 
afraid that this silence would be misinterpreted by the old 
folks in the next room. 

“T fall for you as far in a minute as a brick would drop 
in a month,” whispered Styles tensely. . 

“Now I know you’re just talking to hear yourself 
talk,’”’ returned Jen in a languid voice, and drew out 
of his arms, hanging up her hat 
composedly. 


Man is marvelous in his begin- 
nings. He may be said to wel- 
come entanglement in its first 
phases. His mind runs out to 
meet numberless possibilities of 
sweets without a name. But 
now, such is the irony of tem- 
perament, let these sweets be 
presented to him in a concrete 
form and he hesitates to try con- 
clusions. Anybody who has ever 
started anything knows how 
hard it is to finish it. 

Styles had already in his heart 
of hearts begun to feel that it 
might well be hard to see this 
thing serenely through. At times 
he had an instinct against mak- 
ing so much as one more forward 
move, like the instinctive fear of 
death or the unknown; and yet 
moment by moment he felt him- 
self tugged at and swept nearer 
Niagara by a mighty under- 
current—for Jen had said that 
if ever she took a certain journey 
Niagara would be the first place 
she would want to see. 

Four or five nights later, feel- 
ing a need of the manly cynitism 
of smoky quarters, he looked in 
at Furlong’s place after business 
hours. Yates was there, having 
a quiet pipe with Mr. Furlong. 
Styles had got on better with 
him lately. 

““How’s every little thing up 
on the hill?” inquired Yates. 

“One of these days,” said 
Styles, “I’ll ball myself up for 
fair, monkeying with women. 
The dope is this: Isshe a nestler 
or not?’ 

“Jen is a nice girl all right,” 
replied Yates, leaning back. 
“But you have got to ask your- 
self seveerial questions before 
you whisper the three fragrant 
words in her shell-like ear.” 

“In other words, stop, look 
and listen,” said Mr. Furlong 
gravely. He thoughtfully sur- 
veyed a marble cake in its glass 
tomb before going on: 

“You are a sailor, if I under- 
stand the situation rightly.” 

“Well, Iam dressed to repre- 
sent one,’’ replied Styles, hold- 
ing his flat hat in the palm of 
his hand. 

“What I am getting at, in 
that capacity you know some- 
thing about knots,”’ continued Mr. Furlong absently. His 
gaze now wandered to the window, where seven doughnuts 
could be seen reclining on their glass stool. ‘‘You could 
probably tell a true lover’s knot from a grass widow’s 
splice, to say nothing of a tomfool knot or a hangman’s 
noose.” 

“T can make a different knot for every day in the year 
except Sundays,” said Styles. 

“Well, what I am getting at, you can go right through 
the list and then you ain’t exhausted all the possibilities,” 
said Furlong, who must have been having a word or two 
with Yates alone. 

“You don’t want to forget that there is one kind of a 
knot that you tie with your tongue that you can’t untie 
with your teeth.” 

“Did I say it was a slippery hitch?” Styles said just 
audibly. He paled under his tan. 
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“And that’s wherein I say,” continued Mr. Furlong, 
‘that long engagements are the best in the long run. A 
quick stew don’t get the flavor.” 

“Last night,” said Styles, writhing on his seat, “her 
fingers smelt of orange blossoms. Is that simply previous 
or is it mysterious, old-timer?” 

“‘Ain’t that for you to consider?” countered Mr. 
Furlong. ‘But setting orange blossoms to one side, there is 
such a thing as going far enough, and again then there’s such 
a thing as going too far, in my estimation. You take your 
friend Yates here. He is the kind of a man, if I understand 
him, that he goes just far enough with a girl to get the 
benefit of her good behavior, and then he steps aside and 
leaves her tantrums to the other fellow to carry to the 
grave with him.” 

“Posolutely!”? Mr. Yates chimed in. “It allresolvesitself 
into a question of a man’s state of mind.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Furlong; “‘I have seen a man in a 
state of mind where he could get drunk on a glass of 
water—if only somebody could be got to tell him it was 
high-test gin.” 

_ “Give me air!”’ cried Edward Styles. 
flat hat and left the shop. 


He seized his 


Now Styles had not forgotten that Jen after his de- 
parture would be left to what she would call the tender 
mercies of Mr. Yates, who, having a weak heart, 
could not be drafted for the Army; and this 
was the very thought, though formulated in a 
blurrier and more girlish way, that 
Jen had had with regard to that same 
gentleman. It was indisputable that 
in a few days Styles would make 
himself scarce, and that Yates would 
then be Johnny-on-the-spot. Her 
whole winter therefore might depend 
on how far she committed herself 
in what little time remained to 
them. 

Up to that moment in the hall, 
where, as she frankly told herself, 
she had slopped over, she had used 
her best efforts to see that Mr. Styles, 
though tempted to declare himself, 
did not in fact do so; for an engage- 
ment would be all over town in no 
time—such things travel like wild 
fire—and that would leave her in her 
character of engaged girl high and 
dry for the balance of the winter 
socially. On the other hand, to re- 
fuse him out and out if he offered 
himself in so many words might well 
be a task beyond her powers. 

“After all, do I know my own 
mind?’’ Jen asked Sade in the pillow 
confessional, for Sade had come to 
stay the night with her and she felt 
that she must either unbosom herself 
or fly. “A girl has to distinguish 
between a chance passion of the 
hour and the real thing; don’t you 
think so?” 

“T most certainly do,” Sade as- 
sured her. “I think she ought to 
consider ever so carefully,and go over 
every inch of the ground, because 
she’s impulsive anyway and liable to 
go into it rashly, without taking time 
to think what she’s doing, and half 
the time without knowing what she’s 
letting herself in for or what it may 
all lead to or anything. I wouldn’t 
be browbeaten into an engagement, 
I know that much.” 

““T sometimes think transients are 
the best after all,” interpolated Jen. 

“Well, at least they come and go 
and leave you just as they find you,” 
Sade agreed. ‘“‘Whereas these men 
that are forever and eternally work- 
ing a girl into a corner and putting 
a spoken-for tag on her and then 
going off on a frolic of their own, I 
should think she would know enough 
by this time to be on her guard against them.’” 

Indeed such a condition appears in a dark light, 
where the lover is long absent. Envy the un- 
shackled woman her free soul, still licensed to thrill 
and hover in a golden vague of dreams at the 
approach of new men and new romance. Oh, hard, hard 
to be in the condition of one spoken for, on balmy evenings 
and when the tyrannous claimant is not by! 

“You give them an inch and they want an acre,” said 
Sade. ‘‘Has he spoken of a diamond yet?” 

“No,” Jen replied, ‘‘but he’s hinted round at one. He 
did just say how glad he was now to know that, no matter 
where he might be or in whose company, and perhaps 
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shells raining down on him or the bitter waters of the 
Atlantic’ closing over his head, he would always have that 
thought that somewhere a woman’s heart was beating for 
him, only, of course, he put it all so differently and it 
sounded much more manly, coming from him, somehow.” 

“Slush!” ejaculated Sade. ‘‘I’ve had them sing that 
song to me. It’s out of sight, out of mind in nine cases out 
of ten. It’s everything going out and nothing coming in 
in cases like that, I say. I believe in living right in the 
present myself, just going on from day to day and giving 
ear to everybody.” 

“You just wait!’ Jen retorted warmly. ‘‘You’ll carry 
the pitcher once too often to the well. You’re just the kind 
that when they do fall for a man they fall hard, as Edward 
says.” 

Sade began drumming the wall over her head with 
taper fingers, unconvinced. Presently she said: 

“‘T know there are some people that will tell you that 
half a loaf is better than a whole one, but I never believed 
it and don’t to this day. I think it’s simply foolish for a 
young girl to tie herself to the first one that comes along 
just because he asks her to.” 

“T do too for that matter,” said Jen. “Of course I 
would want to know that he was the one, don’t you know. 
Edward is so considerate. He says he thinks every man 
ought to be accountable to some good woman. He says 
influence is everything in a man’s 
life. He really has splendid ideals. 
J tell him he ought to take up the 
ministry, but Edward says he 
isn’t worthy. I tell him 
that’s just where he 
makes his mistake.” 

“T.don’t believe in 
throwing bouquets at 
them myself,” said Sade, 
presenting a beribboned 
back to her faimbedfellow 
and yawning sleepily. 
“The longer you keep 
themgtessing about your 
state of mind the better 
off you are, especially 
where he is going off the 
way he is, and goodness 
only knows when you will 
see him again.” 

“T glory in his spunk 
for going.” 

““T guess you will have 
to take it out in glory 
then.” 

After a pause which 
Sade spent slipping a 
little at a time into the 
arms of the god Mor- 
pheus, Jen whispered : 

“Do you suppose a 
person can really tell if 
they are in love?” 

Roused by that word, 

Sade said succinctly: 
“You'll know it when it 
comes to you. You 
needn’t lose any sleep 
over that.” 

“T’mnot. But I dofeel 
some of the symptoms. 
That is, I know I flush up 
at the least little thing 
and I feel so languid and 
dreamy ali the time I’m 

not with him. It’s 
getting so mothersays 
she guesses she’ll have 
to strap a bed to me 
wherever I go.” 
“The point is, can 
you imagine life as go- 
ing on without him?” 
said Sade, now wide 
awake again. “ That’s 
the test. Because I’ll 
tell you why, 
If you can 
dispense 
with a man, 
I believe in 
doing it 
every time. 
And if the time ever comes that you feel you can’t dis- 
pense with him, it’s time enough then to lay your cards 
on the table.” 

“T just can’t endure to be plagued about him, I know 
that,” said Jen. ‘‘I never used to mind it at all, and now 
I burst into tears if they so much as look in my direction. 
I can’t think what ails me. It makes me so furious 
sometimes.” 
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head toward that far-famed arsenal where 
hung the sheaths for this most dangerous 
and supple weapon—herself. ‘‘There’s a 
perfect raft of them. Of course a lot of 
them I couldn’t get into now. Father says 
the man that marries me will have his work 
cut out for him just to keep me in clothes.” 

“Still, it’s interesting work,” Mr. Styles 
murmured. He was mazily aware of a 
slender spindle-legged rush-bottomed chair 
to his left and a bed with a crazy quilt laid 
out in white and crimson patches. An odor 
of sweet grass from the Indian workbasket 
floated there. Indeed he seemed to float 
himself. A species of disembodiment was 
coming over him and something told him 
that he was nearing Niagara. 

He sighed heavily and dropped his hand 
with a lifeless motion. It fell into the 
workbasket. Unconsciously his fingers 
curled round a small pair of scissors which 
were fashioned in the likeness of a stork, 
the blades forming the bill of that symbolic 
bird. Raising this talisman—so artfully 
blending the domestic with the connubial— 
to the light, he gazed at it with deep- 
fathoming eye. Jen’s back was turned and 
she was rearranging the articles of her 
toilet set. : 

’ “You don’t know when you sail, I sup- 
pose?” she inquired faintly. ; 

“No. We may be in the war zone next 
week.” 

“Fancy!” said Jen in the merest whisper 
and with arrested looks. Her oval face was 
rather white; and Mr. Styles, looking at it 
over her shoulder in the mirror, saw it 
robbed even of the little color that it had. 
He noted a cluster of hand-painted violets 
adorning one side of the white mirror 
frame. A stray violet or two had even been 
allowed to wander out onto the glass itself, 
but Jen’s eyes suffered nothing by com- 
parison. 

“Some fancy it, and some don’t,” he said 
throatily. 

“T just can’t imagine you going out 
there!” 

“Me? Oh, that’s nothing!’”’ He pulled 
an automatic out of his pocket and put it in 
the girl’s hand. ‘‘That’s the baby for them 
boches,”’ he said sternly. 

“Tt terrifies me somehow,” faltered Jen. 
“How cold it is. So you are really : 

Speech died. Jen felt that she was in the 
rapids, and yet she had not quite made up 
her mind. She suffered acutely from ar- 
borization of the nerve ends; which is to 
say, they seemed first like twigs of ice, and 
next had turned to twigs of fire. 

“Gimme the gat back, girl,’”’ said Styles, 
reaching out to take it, girl and all. 

It was at this moment, which might so 
easily have swept everything before it, 
that Jen’s eye chanced to rest on Mr. Yates 
coming through the front gate, which he 
then swung to behind him with a thought- 
ful click. He was ostensibly coming after 
his violin, which had been lying in the 
parlor like a mummy in its case during the 
whole period of Mr. Styles’ visit. In reality 
he was coming after a hair of the dog that 
bit him, according to the formula of Mr. 
Furlong. 

“Tt’s Mr. Yates. Did you ever?” cried 
Jen in a protesting voice, as if Mr. Yates 
had been given the faculty of looking in 
upon them and drawing his conclusions. 
By a skillful stoop and thrust she fled out 
of what was rapidly taking on the character 
of an embrace. 

Halfway down the carpeted stairs, how- 
ever, she checked herself so as not to open 
the door until a reasonable time after Mr. 
Yates had rung the bell. 

An expression of utter astonishment 
flooded into her face the moment she 
opened the door and saw Mr. Yates stand- 
ing there. Her jaw dropped and she burst 
into a flighty little laugh. 

‘“‘Where have you been for a week back, 
I’d like to know?” she said. 

By taking his hat and yielding a step at 
a time she lured him into the parlor and 
even into the vicinity of the horse-hair 
sofa known to them of old. Mr. Yates was 
looking very well for him. He had lost none 
of his interesting pallor and he had added 
an air of detachment which became him. 
Jen felt a sudden rush of pity for him. For 
the life of her, she could not see why he 
should be thrown entirely into the discard 
for the sake of this sailor with his oncoming 
methods which kept her continually on the 
uneasy seat. There was something more 
restful in Yates’ quiet style certainly. 
They both looked toward the violin, and 
Yates murmured politely: 

“T thought maybe I had better take it 
out of your way.” 
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“Tt isn’t in the way at all,” Jen insisted 
with a pang of conscience. He murmured 
that he even thought of sending it home, as 
he was not likely to have any more im- 
mediate use for it. 

“Why not leave it where it is, Echo,” 
said Jen faintly—in that tone of voice that 
means everything or nothing according as 
the ear inclines. Her sense of treason 
toward Edward was alleviated by a feeling 
of being more at ease regarding her own 
prospects. If there was any one thing more 
certain than another it was that if she 
wanted to come out of this affair finger 
free she must not allow herself to be alone 
with that seductive gob again—no, net for 
the fraction of a second. Under his spell 
she seemed to become another woman 
altogether. 

For this last evening, then, she con- 
ceived upon the spot a card party, which 
would have the desired effect of forcing Mr. 
Styles to keep his distance. 

“T’ve been looking for you everywhere,” 
she said to Yates, ‘‘to ask you to come over 
to-night and take a hand at cards. Please 
say yes. You know this is Mr. Styles’ last 
night here and we want to make it as 
pleasant for him as we can.” 

“Anything to oblige,” said Mr. Yates. 

The hand at cards showed Jen con- 
clusively how poor a figure Yates made by 
the side of Edward’s physical perfections. 
Then again, since he was going into action 
shortly, the sailor’s least actions were 
notable; and she could not but reflect that 
even as he sat amongst them he had that 
awful revolver lodged upon his hip—the 
gat, he called it—and really he treated it 
more as if it was a baby than a deadly 
weapon, she told Sade with a shudder. 

Mr. Yates, who could be sarcastical when 
he felt so inclined, wore a silk handkerchief 
with one corner of it peeping out at his 
breast pocket, and both girls could plainly 
see the flame-colored initials which Jen had 
embroidered in that very corner for him— 
not a thousand years ago. Despite the dis- 
turbing influence of this reminder, Jen 
managed to keep her spirits up; and to 
Pearl and Elmer and Mrs. Horrocks, who 
were gathered in the dining room, it seemed 
from the frequent bursts of hilarity as if 
the party was going off very well indeed. 

“But I don’t know what that girl could 
have been thinking of,’ said Pearl under 
her breath, “‘to get up this shindig at the 
eleventh hour as she did. I’m so afraid 
that Mr. Yates will raise more havoc with 
Jen—with his weak heart and all. I don’t 
think she’s entirely forgotten him.” 

“That’s the iniquity of it,’”’ said Elmer 
sagely. ‘‘She’s got him here to choke 
Styles off from putting the question flat- 
footed. I as good as told her so, too, and she 
looked at me as if she could bite board 
nails.” 

“That girl wants to be taken in hand 
and straightened out, if anyone should ask 
you,” Pearl said grimly. “I feel that if 
*twas so’s I could take her across my little 
checkered apron and give her a good hiding 
once again it would do her a world of 
good.” 

“Still and all,” said Elmer, “I don’t 
know but what we’ve been a leetle mite 
hasty in taking them up bodily, as you 
might say, and pushing them into each 
other’s arms. There’s such a thing as there 
being too much of a good thing.” 

“T’m sure I’ve done everything in my 
power,” said the pinch hitter. 

A shriek of laughter came through the 
door and Jen could be heard saying 
“Burny, burny,” for Styles had absently 
reached out for a trick that was not his, 
and the symbolic character of that action 
and those words sent them all off again. 

“They’re getting into a perfect gale,” 
Pearl said, going to the door to listen. “I 
don’t know but it’s time to call a halt. 
She’ll be away up in G the first thing we 
know. She simply can’t train on like this 
without going all to pieces the next day. It 
takes the starch right out of her. And then 
again, if Mr. Styles is going to catch that 
late train at Roger’s Inlet he ought to be 
starting.” : 

Opening the door a crack, she smiled 
at the little group and said cajolingly: 

“Do you realize what hour it’s getting to 
be, people? I don’t want to seem to hurry 
you, Mr. Styles, but if you’re really going 
you ought to be on your way. Then again 
it’s time for some little girls I know to be 
wending their way to the upper regions.” 

‘“We don’t want to keep them from hit- 
ting the hay, that’s a fact,” said Styles. 

“Oh, must you go?” Jen entreated. 
“Why, it’s only the shank of the evening, 
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as father would say. You’ve only just 
come.” 

In spite of her best efforts, the little 
party drifted into the hall, where the pinch 
hitter by a skillful piece of social amputa- 
tion withdrew Mr. Yates on the plea that 
she was timid about going home alone up 
that dark lane, where there was no knowing 
who or what might be lying in wait for her, 
a fear which Styles for one felt must be 
well-founded. 

In short, by a kind of magic and in the 
teeth of all Jen’s careful planning, the two 
principals somehow found themselves alone 
under the hall lamp, whose wine-colored 
shade deepened the flush on Jen’s lovely 
cheek and whose glass pendants were tin- 
kling and spinning slightly where Edward’s 
head had knocked against them. He grasped 
Jen’s hand, raised the long fingers into the 
light and increased the pressure momently 
to counteract a slight withdrawing tendency 
there. 

Jen herself felt something viselike and 
fatal in that grip, and at the same time she 
seemed to hear Yates saying: “‘You just 
can’t keep those wonderful fingers quiet, 
can you?” For he had said just that and at 
a point not a dozen steps removed from 
where she and Styles were now standing. 

“Your hand is cold,” said Styles. 

Jen’s line, of course, now was “‘Sign of a 
warm heart,’’ and she would normally have 
repeated it in due form, but some imp of 
the perverse intervened and prompted her 
to say a more disastrous thing. She had in 
fact been thinking ‘“‘I might as well give 
up to him first as last,’’ and the delicious 
moment just antedating surrender was half 
hers when the cautionary words formed 
themselves by a kind of habit or like an 
echo from the past: 

“‘You’re not forgetting yourself, are you, 
Mr. Yates?” 


The words were no sooner out of her 
mouth than she realized with a thrill of 
horror what must be the enormity of their 
implication in Mr. Styles’ ears. She would 
have given worlds to recall them, but un- 
fortunately nothing can wrestle down the 
fatal force of words, as men of learning tell 
us, and their power for good or evil knows 
no limit. - 

“‘T stood there like a bump on a log when 
he was telling me good-by,”’ she moaned to 
her charming bedfellow ten minutes later, 
when they were preparing for bed. “I 
simply couldn’t look unconscious, don’t 
you know? 

“‘T never went through such an ordeal 
as I did in those few moments when I was 
getting him out of the house and the door 
shut in his face. And the look in his eyes! 
It just seemed to say that he wouldn’t know 
where to put his trust henceforth, and you 
can’t blame him.” 

“Did he refer to it in so many words?” 

“No, and that made it all the worse. He 
just let his arms fall and said: ‘Well, good 
night, Miss Higgins. I’ve had a swell 
time,’ and—and that was all. Oh, I’ve put 
my foot in it now with a vengeance! How 
those awful words came to slip out is more 
than I can tell. And only the moment 
before I had that feeling come over me just 
as if I had got up into a high place; and I 
had that impulse that comes over you, 
don’t you know, to throw yourself off? It’s 
dreadful! Just dreadful!” 

“Don’t make it out worse than it really 
is,’ said Sade. ‘‘If he’s not one that he can 
take a little joke like that in good part, I 
should be inclined to let him go.” 

“You!” said Jen, tears standing in her 
eyes. ‘“‘How you hold them at arms’ 
length the way you do and still manage to 
keep them chained to your chariot wheel is 
amystery tome. With me it is all or noth- 
ing when I have got my whole future hap- 
piness to consider.” 

“Oh, come, it isn’t so bad so that, I 
know!” said Sade easily. Jen stretched out 
her bare arms before the mirror in a pretty 
tragic gesture. 

“Pauline is right,’ she said brokenly. 
“People are not in a position to give advice 
until they have gone through the same 
experience themselves, and then perhaps 
they can talk.” 

“You'll be laughing at all these foolish 
notions when you are more yourself— 
remember Grace Foraker. I guess she 
knows what it is to make the mistake of 
allowing herself to get completely gone over 
a brilliant man and then spend her time 
bewailing her lot.” 

_ Jen let her hair down and murmured 
indistinctly: ‘I wonder if they all feel as I 
do when they are going through it?” 
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“Rest assured they do. There, don’t 
take it so to heart! You haven’t one mor- 
tal thing to reproach yourself with. Come, 
you’re all of a flutter!”’ 

“My hands are like ice and I feel—don’t 
you know—oppressed and teary and all 
hollow inside.” 

“You just want to get into bed and be 
babied and made of a little.” 

Jen began brushing the masses of her 
hair past her pallid cheek. 

“He certainly couldn’t expect you to 
be at his beck and call in that short space 
of time. Why, you’ve only known him ten 
days!” i 

“Ten days! I feel as if I knew him more 
intimately than members of my own 
family,’’ moaned Jen. 

“‘Well, he’ll be back, never fear, unless 
you give him reason in the meantime to 
think he’s barking up the wrong tree.” 

“Still I don’t believe it pays to blow hot 
and cold on a man in the same breath,” 
said Jen anxiously. ‘“‘What do you do in 
Gregory Stark’s case? He’s a seafaring 
man.” 

“T keep him on the uneasy seat,’’ re- 
turned Sade. ‘‘ Possession is nine-tenths of 
the law, he says, but I say necessity knows 
no law; and I won’t submit to a mere man 
dictating to me what I shall do and what I 
shan’t do, not so long as I have my freedom 
at any rate. Not by ajugful! I like Greg- 
ory and all that, but I simply will not bea 
slave to him. 

“I’m certainly not one of the kind that 
they think they must jump at a man’s 
shadow and do his behest every time he 
quivers an eyelid.” 

“Still I think it’s a girl’s part, when she 
does surrender, to surrender unreservedly,” 
murmured Jen. ‘‘Every woman likes to 
think herself a little bit of a martyr, don’t 
you think so?” 

‘No, I don’t, and I told him,” continued 
Sade, yawning again, “‘that it was no use 
for him to think of his getting a diamond, 
because I simply would not put it on and 
wear it; with him away and all it would 
amount to my taking the veil. I have to 
put up with a good deal from him as it is. 
‘It’s the world’s way,’ I said. He said he 
thought it was a poor way, whosever it 
was. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘we’ll go off somewhere 
and you shall make a new world and I’ll sit 
at your feet and take it just as you make 
it—if that will please you any better!’” 

“‘How could you bear to do it?” 

“Oh, I talked right up to him! I like the 
men and all that, but I find myself growing 
cold all over at the approach of a diamond 
from one of these seafarers. Mercy, what 
kind of a life would that be, to be tied to a 
man who does well if he can look in on 
you twice a year, and then only to pass the 
time of day? It’s being neither wife nor 
maid, I say. You’ve just fallen between 
two stools and you’ve got only yourself to 
blame for it. For my part I do hope I never 
fall to that fate. And that’s wherein I say 
you're the luckiest kind of a girl if the se- 
quel shows that you have sent him to the 
right-about.” 

“How can you be so cynical at your 
age?”’ 

“‘T just face plain facts. Look at Jule 
Horrocks. She’s entangled with one of ’em 
now, and what does she do but go to work 
and turn her diamond into her hand the 
very night he gave it to her; and the 
minute his back was turned she wore it on 
her right hand as a present from her father 
and went right out on the warpath again, 
as unconcerned as could be.” 

“Oh, isn’t that awful?” said Jen. “I 
couldn’t sanction that for a minute. I 
think that is simply outraging one’s better 
nature, don’t you? 

“Why, I should have thought her mere 
womanhood would have taught her better, 
if nothing else. But there, I blame other 
people in her case. She’s really not respon- 
sible. She’s just as shallow as shallow can 


“Still it was only self-protection in a 
way,” Sade answered, ‘‘and you know they 
say that’s the first law of Nature. If she 
hadn’t done as she did the men would have 
shunned her like the plague. She was all 
but marked ‘Sold,’ and that’s the long 
and short of it. I told Greg at the time, I 
said: ‘I’ll wear your diamond on my right 
hand if that will give you any satisfac- 
tion, and then the day you come home for 
good I’ll shift it over so quick it’ll make 
your head spin—but not before.’ I be- 
lieve in being open and aboveboard with 
them.”’ 

“T do too. I’m one that it just about 
kills me to have anything underhanded 
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going on,’”’ said Jen. She brought her two 
luxuriant braids forward over her shoulders 
and stood looking at herself impersonally 
in the glass. Sade encircled her with two 
plump arms and said crooningly, pouting 
her lips to the white shoulder for a kiss, 
“You’ve got the clearest, silkiest skin. 
There’s not a blemish on it anywhere. It’s 
like the driven snow. And such hair! I 
don’t wonder the men rave over you.” 

“Now you’re just talking to hear your- 
self talk,’’ said Jen indifferently. ‘‘Oh, 
dear, my cheeks are just like fire!” 

“T mean every word of it.” 

“T think the weight of my hair is partly 
responsible for my headaches,” Jen ad- 
vanced, sighing wearily; and throwing up 
the window, she fixed the petrified starfish 
in its place with a slight shiver. 


Jen said later that it seemed to her as if 
she must have been asleep for ages—she 
had never slept so soundly before—but it 
really couldn’t have been more than an 
hour when she heard this whistling under 
her window, and at first she thought she 
was dreaming, only it sounded too real for 
that, and all at once it came over her like a 
flash that it was Mr. Styles outside her 
window whistling a fragment from Orfeo. 
They had admired it together only a day or 
so before on the talking machine in the 
music store. 

She was out of bed and into her dressing 
gown in one and the same movement, and 
sure enough there was Styles standing in 
the driveway and the moon shining right 
down into his upturned face. On catching 
sight of Jen, he said softly, ‘‘Back again 
the same day,”’ for he was already catching 
her tone, and pointed toward the barn 
door. 

“You better come away from that win- 
dow,’’ said Sade guardedly from the bed. 


“T have half a mind to throw on a few. 


things and go down and see what he has to 
say,’ murmured Jen. 

“Tsn’t that putting it a trifle mildly?” 
inquired her bedfellow. 

“There may have something gone 
wrong,” Jen replied, upsetting a bottle of 
cologne in her eagerness to find a cap 
suitable for thrusting her hair into. 

“What have you got on your feet?” 
Sade asked, but she received no answer. 
Jen had already opened the door and slipped 
out. 

Two minutes later she opened a little 
door in the barn door, and whispered, 
“Well, of all things!” 

“This thing!” said Styles. Jen, remem- 
bering how they had parted, folded her 
arms, meaning to adopt a more formal 
tone—if the circumstances would permit. 
“The fact is, little lady, that lizard I was 
depending on to get me to the Inlet is on 
the blink. It’s a self-stopper, see? There 
isn’t another rig in town either. So it 
begins to look like a case of under the guns 
for me for a year or so.” 

““Under the guns?” Jen faltered. ‘“‘ What 
can you possibly mean?” 

“The cage, the jug, the brig, the cooler,” 
replied Styles rapidly. ‘“‘The Portsmouth 
Naval Prison.” 

Her face as white as chalk, Jen said in a 
horrified whisper: 

“You can’t mean it!’ 

“Fact!” 

“Oh, there must be some way out! 
Think hard! How would it do if I was to 
write a little note to your commander per- 
sonally?”’ 

“That would only make me jealous,” 
said Styles with a weird expression of 
countenance. 

“Oh, is there nothing we can do? It 
seems so unreal, somehow, that we should 
be standing here discussing it as we are.” 

“No use lapping up spilt milk. “Well, 
there is just one thing that might be an 
excuse, but on that point I say no more. 
Said the raven, ‘Never no more.’”’ 
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Jen felt herself violently agitated. She 
knew as well as she wanted to, she told 
Sade later, that what he had reference to 
was an engagement; and really it did seem 
as if she wanted nothing in the world so 
much as to feel those great arms round her 
and to have the knowledge that nothing 
she could say or do would avail her in the 
least. And then again, seeing Styles ac- 
tually standing there, flesh and blood, she 
felt all her former misgivings returning 
upon her with redoubled force. As she said 
herself, it was more as if two entirely dis- 
tinct people were standing there. 

It was at the point of her greatest inde- 
cision that Beulah knocked heavily against 
the side of the barn behind her. 

“There’s Beulah!’ she cried, catching 
her breath, and becoming all animation. “T 
had dropped her out of mind completely. 
Don’t you suppose you could harness her 
up and drive over in time to catch the milk 
train in the morning? You could stable 
her there for the time being.” 

‘Just as you say,’’ Styles answered sulk- 
ily. He had expected a different proposal, 
which he had screwed himself to the point 
of accepting. 

Jen switched on the barn light and 
looked into Beulah’s stall. Beulah was ly- 
ing on her side with her four hoofs on the 
north side of the stall. The furniture in her 
apartment was simple. It consisted of a 
halter, a salt lick much worn down and now 
no larger than a man’s fist, and a cement 
table on which her food was served. The 
topside boards of the stall were deeply and 
regularly scalloped, for Beulah liked wooden 
things. 

‘“‘T’m afraid she’s cast,’”’ Jen murmured, 
taking hold of her by the tail. ‘Come, get 
up like a nice horse.” 

Beulah began a series of strivings against 
the wall, but it was all in vain. She pres- 
ently desisted. The stall was too narrow 
to allow *of her regaining her feet in the 
usual fashion. 

“Hasn’t she fatted up?”’ inquired the 
sailor. 

“She does seem more plumped out than 
usual,’’ answered Jen, “‘but perhaps it’s 
just the way she’s lying. I’m afraid to have 
her exert herself too much for fear of bring- 
ing on the nosebleed again. We'll have to 
get the tackle on her and get her onto her 
gambles at least.” 

A frayed and dusty looking watch tackle 
was hanging near by from a wooden peg. 
Jen reached it down and, hooking one of the 
blocks into an iron ring in the barn floor, 
she invited Styles to overhaul it. Next she 
passed him a small strap and invited him 
to take a rolling hitch with it round the 
root of Beulah’s tail and hook the other 
block into that. 

“You can’t pull this horse up like a 
radish,” Styles protested. 

“You do as I say!”’ answered Jen. “ And 
mind you make that a rolling hitch. You 
know how slippery horse hair can be. Now! 
There really ought to be one of us at her 
head to encourage her, but I guess where 
there are only the two of us we had better 
confine ourselves to putting all our weight 
on this purchase.” 

“Have a heart,’”’ whispered Styles. 

“Tf you'll say less and do a little more I 
think we’ll get on better,” said Jen, coming 
round and taking her place on the rope just 
ahead of Edward. ‘Now if you’ll conde- 
scend to lend a hand here we'll snake her 
out of that stall in no time.”’ 

“Something’s got to come all right,” 
returned Styles apprehensively. ‘‘But 
what will it be?”’ 

They put a gentle strain on the tackle. 
Beulah responded by renewed and agon- 
ized pounding on the side of the barn. 
Jen, who to save her life could not help 
giggling at the predicament they were in, 
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Tere’s the shoe every boy should have, 
cause it’s made to protect the growing 
zet, as well as give that extra wearing 
ervice any boy’s shoe must give in order 


o be economical. 


t’s a patented, special feature shoe—con- 
tructed to outwear other boys’ shoes re- 
ardless of price. 
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\s you will note in the oval design illus- 
rated, the entire upper is made in one 
jece. Tongue, vamp and quarter are all 
| part of each other. This makes it im- 
ossible for the tongue to pull out. 


*hink of a one-piece upper—no seams to rip or leak. 
)ther shoes have uppers made by putting together 
rom four to six pieces. The more pieces, the more 
eams. The more seams, the more rips. 


"he only seam in Wonseam Shoes is where it does 
io damage—at the rear. And that seam is rein- 
orced by a full-length leather backstay and three 
ows of stitching. Won't rip because the seam runs 
ip and down with the strain. 


oys like to wear Wonseam Shoes—they look good, 
eel good. Made on the army last, which Government 


Griffin Company - 


t Boy Gives Shoes 


SHOE 


In either black or 
chocolate for boys. 
Also for men and 
little gents. 


~ $429 to $7a Pair 


If your dealer doesn’t have Wonseam 
Shoes, tell him that any of these job- 
bers will make prompt shipment on | 
receipt of order. 
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ILLINOIS 
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eoria—R. M. Berger & Co. 
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Indianapolis—Crowder-Cooper Shoe Co. 
IOWA 

Dubuque—E. B. Piekenbrock & Sons 
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Shreveport—J. W. Jenkins Co. 
MAINE 

Bangor—J. M. Arnold Shoe Co. 

Portland—A. H. Berry Shoe Co. 
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Baltimore—Spear Bros. 
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Boston—Amos P. Tapley & Co. 
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MICHIGAN 
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Minneapolis— Bachmann Shoe Co. 
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Omaha—Haywood Bros. 
NEW JERSEY 
Swedesboro—E. C. Talman & Son 
NEW YORK 
ry ae ALS Jeter Shoe & Rubber 


oO. 
New York City— Nathaniel Fisher & Co. 
Plattsburg—E. G. Moore & Co. 

OHIO 


D REGISTERED 


Ri 
experts proved the most comfortable, the most natural 
last for the feet. 


A man’s feet are formed by the shoes he wears in 
boyhood. Wonseam Shoes give that freedom neces- 
sary for easy walking. Do not distort the feet— 
allow them to grow naturally as they should. 


Every piece of material used is the best. Soles and 
heels are stout and sturdy. Two thicknesses of 
leather cover the toe. For school, for work or play, 
there’s no shoe like Wonseam for boys. 


Get a pair for your boy to-day. Insist on Wonseam Toledo—Simmons Boot & Shoe Co. 
—you'll find that name stamped on the sole of the RECOM. Weis aa 
shoe. If your dealer doesn’t happen to have his PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown— Clauss Bros. 
Lewistown—Anders & Co. 
Philadelphia—Paul Bros. 
Pittsburg— W. H. Chaddock Co. 
Newell Schneider Shoe Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg— Beasley Shoe Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee— Northwestern Shoe Co. 


stock yet, please tell us who he is—mention size 
shoe desired—and we will see that you are supplied 
immediately. 


Manchester, N. H. 
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ORCH! Mr. 
Borch! Oh, 
John! John 


Borch! Forward 
here!”’ 

The. store manager 
raised his voice in tones 
to be heard all the way 
from the wagon stand in 
the alley to the apple barrels in the doorway—with little 
success. Heads of other clerks lifted out of coffee bins, 
bean bins, prune bins as the whiplash of his call whistled 
about their ears, but buried themselves again, relieved that 
the summons was not for any of them. 

“Right here, John Borch! Oh, Borch!”’ 

With rapid, nervous steps the store manager paced about 
the Connor-Shepley Grocery, Wholesale and Retail, peer- 
ing at the hustling clerks busy behind the many counters 
and beetling his brows with ferocious effect above his 
little jetty eyes. One would have surmised that in .case 
John Borch had lurked among the canned vegetables, 
canned fruits, dairy products, cereals or sausages and 
salted meats, this canister of red pepper would have had 
him out in the twinkling of an eye and lopped off his head 
on the nearest meat block. Fortunately his search was 
fruitless. He had completed the circuit and returned to 
his starting point, facing a prosperously gowned matron 
customer, when a little man entered from the street, 
hastily wiping his mouth on the sleeve of his jumper. 

“There you are, John Borch!”’ cried the store manager, 
and pounced upon the little man. 

Mr. Borch quailed more from custom than actual fear. 
Thirty years of being bullied had made quailing a reflex 
action with him. Also because it was a similar habit of his 
to explain every delinquency, real and fancied—a habit 
that had given a weak, trembling movement to his lower 
lip—he stammered: 

“Sorry, Mr. Connor. Just stepped across the street for 
supper. It was my time.” 

Mr. Connor’s eyes and jaw said that they saw no reason 
for a mere grocer’s clerk eating a meal in the rush of a Sat- 
urday evening. 

“Right here, John Borch!” 


He Stood Aloof ina 
Shrinking,Detached 
Way and Watched, 
The Impatient Cus: 
tomers Were as Numerous as 
Ever, Clamoring Audibly or 
in Pantomime to be Served 


BY LESLIE L. BENSOWN 


He jerked his arm toward the wait- 
ing lady. 

Mrs. Mahler’s clear hazel eyes con- 
descended to rest on the rusty head 
of the little clerk. Her soft red lips 
even smiled graciously on him. John 
Borch dived automatically into his 
apron pocket after his order book. He 
folded back the red gover, poised his 
pencil stub above the yellow page and 
raised his eyes in respectful inquiry 
to the level of the filet lace on the 
lady’s collar. 

“Tam giving an impromptu week- 
end party at Glencoe,” began Mrs. 
Mahler in her oiled voice. ‘‘I want to take out 
some provisions in my car. Of course I couldn’t 
let anyone but you fill the order. You have been 
here so long and you know my wants so well. I 
think you have always waited on us, John.” 

John Borch did not contradict her. He had been 
a harassed young cub when Mrs. Mahler had been 
an awkward high-school miss—when her hair, now 
silvering fast, hung in pigtails down her back and 
his own pale reddish growthstill amply covered his 
little peaked crown. He murmured an apathetic 
acknowledgment of her condescension and passed 
his hand with a weary gesture over his brow. He 
felt a little warm. It was the first sultry day 
of May and the mingled odors of the groceries 
affected him strangely. It took a real effort to concentrate 
on his order. 

“T want some asparagus—canned,”’ she said. “I think 
that is better for salad, don’t you?” 

“Tt is apt to be more tenderer,”’ advised John Borch, 
who had never tasted choice canned goods in his life. 

“T liked the brand you sent me last time. How many 
stalks are there to a can?” 

“Tt runs forty to forty-five, madam.” 

“Put up a half dozen cans.” 

The sum in the right-hand margin of John’s order blank 
exceeded the allowance he made for a week’s luncheons 
and his Saturday night’s supper at the eating house down 
the block. Mrs. Mahler explained that she was ordering 
only a few extras. The staples of course she had in store. 
Yet when John totaled the cost of her extras a dizzy 
feeling added to the discomfort in his head. This was 
about the nine-thousandth such order that the little clerk 
had taken from this family, but never before had one 
stirred him so. . 

It must have been the close atmosphere or the miserable 
feeling of perspiration in the small of his back or the un- 
comfortable consequences of bolting corned-beef hash or 
the burning soles of his tortured feet that made him 
writhe in sudden perception of the blighting contrast 
between himself and the lady he served. Standing on a 
sliding ladder, he was seized with a sudden longing to hurl 
armfuls of bottles and cans at the moving people below, 
particularly at the silk-and-satin Mrs. Mahler. 

Of course John Borch did nothing of the sort. He de- 
corously brought down his maraschino cherries, imported 
olive oil, canned mushrooms, pineapple, and goodness 
knows what, and packed them carefully in baskets. A 
snippy, khaki-liveried chauffeur carried the baskets out 


POST 


to the we 
car; and 
graciousl 
John and 
Others came, and others and others witho 
the routine movements of a tightly wound m 
John Borch filled their orders. He worked y 
and efficiency and without heart. Thirty | 
same store! Why, he could weigh coffee su 
That usually left the working portion of hii 
or asleep—but not to-night. A pesky, confuss; 
awakening held forth there. The sm 
and sausages irritated him; the store ma 
caught on the loose ends of his nerves; and} 
prosperous customers—they all looked so t 
when they ordered him about—seemed sit 
prodding him. | 
The store closed at nine. By nine-thirty Jc; 
slipped out of his checkered jumper and int: 
was a winter-weight coat. John had only \ 
wife cleaned it carefully Sundays, making it 
In summer the heaviness was a bit burdens; 
spiration was preferable to rheumatism. J« 
grumbled. To-night to his confused sensi 
seemed wrong. He did not know exactly wh| 
He felt a groping, all-embracing disconte} 
would have liked to murder the store manajt 
However, he walked quite in his usual w’ 
many blocks off, climbed a long flight of oi} 
steps to the back entrance of his three-r( 
a pharmacy, opened the door with his key | 
stuffy kitchen. Utterly exhausted, he slumyl 
chair by the table and dropped his head ip 
His wife, Sophie, came into the room, but Jol 
up. She stood with her hands on her hips wa 
“It’s awful hot,’”’ she ventured at last. | 
“‘Tt’s fierce,” groaned John. ‘‘Something® 
“Take off your coat,’”’ soothed Sophie. | 
She walked up to help him remove it, as 1 
to hang it over the back of a chair. John alo 
her over as he flung out his arms and jerk 
from his back. He hurled it into the farthest 
“Dammit!” he exploded. ‘‘Dammit!” | 
Sophie hurried to the corner and rescued ! 


3 


was a short, dumpy creature with pale-bl 
heavy braided knot of taffy-colored hair. Tl 
shook with palsied amazement as she stoc( 
coat and staring with wide, frightened eyia 
frenzied phase of her husband. | 

“John!” she protested feebly. 

“It ain’t the hot weather. It ain’t the co- 
cried John, beginning to pace up and down,‘ 
it’s ” } 

“You're sick, maybe,” suggested Sophie. 

“Sick? Sick?” repeated John. “Yes, D'rsi 
like you think.” 

He paused in his stride and leaned over & 
pounded it now and then for emphasis. Hisil 
his shoulder blades was wet and his eyes bu 

“Why is it,’ he demanded, ‘‘that I’ve g 
that—that devil chasing me round and roun#! 
I’ve got to ask him can I go eat, can I gift 
Maybe I should ask him can I breathe. Ain 
to do like I want once in a while? What # 
whole cheese anyhow? Don’t I know mé 


grocery business than he’ll ever find out? To! 
I do! I don’t know anything else—ly" 
groceries so long. And he just came there 
What makes it, huh?” 


Sophie shrugged her shoulders. 


(Continued on Page a 
+a 
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(Continued from Page §2) 

, philosophized, “some people own the 
_and other people have got to be their 
' pursued John as if she had not spoken, 
ne in switching their silks round and make 
. monkey to get things for ’em. Why can’t 
ings, too, once in a while? 

you wear silk dresses and ride about in 


»,” said Sophie, “‘so much. All people can’t 
’t care.” 

ied John. “I care! And I know what I'll 
ster what happens.” He snatched a broom 
yy and brandished it wildly. 
i,” he cried. ‘I'll kill him if 
for it!” 

zamed Sophie. 

the coat in a neglected heap. 
5 ceased trembling as she ad- 
or husband. 

‘h,” she said sternly, as a 
toa fractious child, ‘‘you’re 
wiul sick! And you talk like 
e that broom!” 

‘ed feebly, then his wild, trou- 
vay before her firm command. 
axed their hold. His whole 


“et, you are,” scolded Sophie, 
ds so hot too. You come to 


aard over him until she had 
ay. Then she bound a wet 
head and sat by his side and 
4 and fanned him gently with 
a. At last he dozed off, but 
rm felt like so much jelly. 
awoke the next morning 
beside him in the same posi- 
im gently now and then. He 
hought she had sat there 
ight, except for her Sunday 
1 fresh-starched waist. His 
‘ssed, hung on another chair. 
tter?’’ encouraged Sophie as 
yes. 
rrunted John. 
dled. She lifted asmall, worn, 
yok from the folds of her skirt 
»efore him. 
‘et!’ she crowed. ‘‘I bet you 
e were rich, eh?” 
id John with dazed eyes. 


1e both,” said Sophie. ‘‘We 
isand dollars in the bank.” 
‘on his side. 

‘ossible,’’ he murmured. 
yourself!’’ jubilated Sophie. 
it here in the book. See?” 
‘fluttering of pink blotting 
ned the book to a column of 
‘roken by an entry of interest 
ak, and pointed out their for- 
thousand dollars and thirty- 


2ated Sophie, thrusting the 
n. 

possible!’’ insisted John. 

ve get it?” he added, suspi- 
t his tone. 

” announced Sophie. 

said John. . ‘Not out of first 
seventy-five dollars a month. 
ind dollars and thirty-eight 
possible.” 4 

xd the book and clasped it 
iands. She surveyed the thin, 
her husband. She let her eyes 
lown the ridge his spare body 
1e bedspread and she sighed, 
unhappily. 

da secret, didn’t I?” she de- 
0 squelch her peculiar embar- 
ou see, most of the time I ain’t got anything 
ou go to work and I wash up the dishes and 
1ouse I ain’t got anything to do. It ain’t as 
m, maybe. So right away after I found that 
‘sew a little bit for other people—just to keep 
+y paid me a little.” 

turned back to stare at his wife. 
wd be mad about it,” said Sophie hastily. 
pend a penny of the money. I took and put 
she savings bank. Twenty-three years we’ve 
John, and it’s easy eleven thousand dollars 
‘est and all. And I kept saying to myself: 


| quit working, John and me, and we buy us a 


little bungalow in the country and raise chickens maybe, 
and rest—just rest.’ Only I got so excited I never noticed 
how tired you are getting, working so hard every day and 
with that awful man. Last night you got me so scared I 
thought maybe you was going to die. After you went to 
sleep, I said: ‘Right now we quit working and buy that 
bungalow and loaf.’ See?” ‘ 

This was a terrific oration for Sophie Borch. She settled 
back in her chair and waited on John’s comment. He said 
nothing for a space, only lay staring. 

*“Tt ain’t my money,” he fretted at last. 

“*Ain’t it?’’ demanded Sophie, plunging once more into 
lengthy discourse. ‘‘Ain’t it? Twenty-three years you give 
me a home and work so hard to take care of me and all, 


**John Borch,’’ She Said Sternty, “‘You’re Sick! You're Awful Sick! And You 
Talk Like Crazy! Give Me That Broom!" 


and a little money I save doing plain sewing in your house 
ain’t part yours? That’s funny! Of course it’s yours! 
Think, John, you don’t need to go back to that old store— 
never again. A little bungalow don’t cost so much. We 
could easy get one, five hundred down and twenty-five a 
month. The husband of the lady I sew most for—he’s a 
lawyer and he can buy me bonds with ten thousand dollars, 
which will bring us in six hundred every year. Five hun- 
dred we put for first payment. For five hundred we can 
get nice furniture and start a chicken yard and a garden. 
Twenty-five dollars a month, besides what we pay on the 
house, will be fine. Oh, John, I got books with chicken 
houses and gardens in ’em!” 


Sophie clasped her hands and the bank book to her 
breast and rolled her eyes in ecstasy to the ceiling. 

It was a very one-sided dialogue throughout. John 
watched his wife’s excited gestures and heard her bubbling 
speech in a daze. Still in a daze, he allowed her to coax 
him into his clothes and out through the freshness of the 
Sunday morning to a suburban car, where he and Sophie 
were swallowed in a motley horde of picnickers. 

The mental blur clung as Sophie pulled him off the car 
and led him under a wrought-iron archway, proclaiming 
in fantastic letters a foot high a new subdivision called 
“Wildwood.” 

Hand in hand, they mounted the sloping road, Sophie 
refusing to be discouraged by dust and bare yellow clay, 
John meekly following her lead. At the end 
of the first block they fell easy victims to a 
real-estate agent. 

“With the yard sodded and trees 
planted?’”’ said the kind, stoutish gentleman. 
“Sure, I have the very thing. Just come 
this way.” 

They bought a bungalow distinguished 
chiefly by a profusion of hose taps, closets 
and splendid exposures. It was really a very 
ordinary little house, put up by a contractor, 
like hundreds of others all over the land, 
catching the eye with a front porch, built-in 
bookcases and a porcelain-fitted bathroom. 
But to Sophie it was a wonder. After the 
awe-inspiring inspection and after making 
an appointment to meet with the agent ata 
notary’s office the very next day, she and 
John sat down on the porch to eat their 
luncheon. 

“Tt’s an awful long way to the store,” 
murmured John. 

“The store? The store?” Sophie fairly 
snorted. “Who said store? You ain’t got 
no store now.” 

John’s jaw dropped. Hopeless bewilder- 
ment clouded his eyes. Sophie laughed 
shrilly. 

““Ain’t you a silly?” she chided. “We 
are going to fix up our home and loaf—just 
loaf.” 

As the strayed look persisted in her hus- 
band’s eyes she grew more thoughtful and 
plunged into a rather feverish cataloguing 
of the duties he would have fixing up the 
bungalow. There would be grapevines to 
plant and fruit trees and geraniums, to say 
nothing of building a chicken house and 
fencing off one-third of the back yard. John 
caught enough of her enthusiasm to measure 
off with Sophie’s ever-present tape measure 
the length of poultry wire needed. 

In one week the Borches had surrendered 
the key of their three-room flat and moved 
into the Wildwood bungalow. And every 
morning thereafter, in place of proper ela- 
tion, John experienced a terrible convulsion 
of spirit. It had become such an ingrown 
habit to set off at 7:30 for the grocery store. 

To rid himself of this sensation, which 
continually undermined his exhilaration, he 
threw himself vigorously into the work on 
his home—HOME, he told himself repeat- 
edly with emphasis. He worked from sun- 
rise tosunset and went to bed dog-tired every 
night. In fact, he toiled so feverishly that 
inside of a month he had finished every task 
that he and Sophie had been able to plan. 
The low chicken house stood complete in its 
allotted corner, fenced off with shiny poultry 
wire; the bit of a garden grew in perfect sym- 
metry without a weed; three apple trees, a 
cherry tree and a plum tree had been planted 
and trimmed; he had built the trellis for 
Sophie’s climbing roses; the place was spick 
and span and in perfect order from the 
front hedge to thealley. John Borch awoke 
one morning to find that he had nothing to 
do. He ate his breakfast, read the market 
report and the war news in the morning 
paper, made a tour of inspection of his prem- 
ises and then—looking hopefully at his watch—discovered 
that it was half-past seven. Twelve hours or. more before 
he could go to bed—and nothing to do! Sophie had her 
chickens and her cooking and her house cleaning and her 
sewing. She was still making rompers for the lawyer’s 
children. But John had nothing. He offered to help Sophie 
in the kitchen. Sophie shooed him away in scorn. 

So he took to sitting—just sitting and dozing on the 
porch. Every now and then Sophie would stop at the 
door, clasp her busy hands and say adoringly: 

“‘Ain’t it nice that you can rest?” 

And John would reply: “‘ Yes, ain’t it?”’ 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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OUNGER than thr 
youngest of them— 
that’s dad when there’s ¢ 
Janesville Ball-Bearing 
Coaster around. 


The ‘‘good old days’ wer 
nothing like this. No ball-bearin, 
coasters, no auto-type wheels 
when dad was a boy. 
And speed? Dad’s boyhood coaster just snailed along compared with the speed of th 
ball- pone Janesville. It’s the speed-king of coasters, the winner of every race, thi 


pride of every boy who owns one. | 


Never before has a coaster wagon been built so well. Spokes are tenoned in rims. Heavy steel tires are set witl 
hydraulic pressure and securely riveted just like big wagon wheels. Has perfect-fitting, nickel-plated dust ca : 
steel braced bolsters. Body is tough, close-grained white ash. Wheels, body and metal parts are all dura t 


finished. A wagon fit to hold a foremost place in the ranks of America’s finest-made products. 


anesville S$kudder 


BALL BEARING no-dead-center { @f 


Ball- Bearing 


oaster FERES another J anesvilleprod- 
uct as remarkable as the 


JanesvilleBall-BearingCoaster.It’s 
ball-bearing too—a coaster and a power- 
car in one. Simply shifting the weight 
from one foot to 
the other on the | 
tilting board 
makes it go. And | 
it speeds up tol0 | 
or 12 miles an © 
hour. Three } 
sizes, for boys 
and girls from | 
3 to 12. 


Other Janesville | 
products are the | 
Jiffy Scoot and 
Spee Dee Han 

Car—all well 
built, and each 
a real achieve- 
ment. See them 
at your dealer's. 


When mother. 


; ‘ 3 rs 
wants groceries ina fe It is built to stand the knocks, easily haul heavy loads—wood, 


bumps and strains that a wagon coal, ice, groceries, milk cans, etc. 
gets in the hands of a vigorous, ‘The ball-bearing wheels lighten 
activeoutdoorboy. Yourboywill the load. The “rake” of the 
get more fun out of this wagon. tongue makes it easy to steer. 

He will also get lots ofexerciseand The Janesville Ball-Bearing Coaster is 
fresh air, something every parent — soldatleading hardware, department and 
should encourage. And the furniture stores. If your dealer hasn’t 
Janesville will help him make him- it, he can easily get it for you. Don’t 


‘ accept any other. Your boy should 
self useful, too, running errands have the best—the Janesville, the speedi- 


and doing chores. With it he can est, most useful coaster made. 


Dealers: If your jobber does not handle the Janesville ask us for 
the name of the jobber in your territory who does. 


Janesville Products Co., 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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for his liver. His face grew 
owish and his eyes clouded. 
to her horror that his 
oated! She dosed him— 
nd John was a very sick 
phie did what she had not 
all their married life—she 


man wants is exercise,”’ said 
pgecian. “A five-mile walk 


obeyed orders. He walked 
next day. He found by his 
shalfa file to the Wildwood 
hen all he needed to do was 
hie posts along the tracks. 
1 a half was five, and there 
sligiously he paced the dis- 
onth was August, but John 
2 miles for two consecutive 
2 third day the enterprising 
at and another man carried 
‘hey had found him in the 
sraveled road. 

uid the real-estate man. “‘Get 


red Sophie, stubborn in her 
the doctor’s fault, ain’t it, 
his? I’ll tend to him.” 
in her homely way with lots 

and the kindness or the 
‘rovidence revived John to 
a the uncomfortable days in 
ed the real-estate man often 
>a chat with the little old 
3 tormented by a peculiar 

sibility. 

needs cutting,’’ observed 
st afternoon on the porch. 
igreed the real-estate man. 
; cut it, my friend, not you.” 


Great Scott, man, you’re 
icky to be alive!”’ 
d John in despair, ‘‘a while 
ave nothing to do, and now 


said the real-estate man, 
vondering. ‘‘ Let me think.” 
d him hopefully. 

you have some of your old 
> to see you? You’ ve got the 
in Wildwood.”’ 

a mute appeal at Sophie. 
nuch better than he. 
rot so many friends,” con- 
“John used to work awful 
was so tired when he got 
e didn’t go no place much, 
the movies. We don’t know 
we could ask.”’ 
ised the real-estate man. 
your neighbors?” 

Sophie. ‘‘They’re awful 


t know! They’re real nice 
t. Jones, next door, plays 
You and he ought to get 


eee ntened. Shades of his 


see how you can get ac- 
tinued the real-estate man. 
yur garden is a prize winner. 
pick a bunch of tomatoes or 
ye now and take them over 
jon’t raise stuff themselves 
ables ought to go good. Try 


ype John gathered a dozen 
matoes. Sophie put them 
ined with green curly lettuce 
across the way. In the eve- 
re of desolation, he awaited 
y of his new friend. 

ed the real-estate man. 

1 John, “I picked the to- 
1said and Sophie fixed them 


inging of pans in the kitchen 
le’s state of mind as well as 


< them over. Mrs. Jones was 
m the front porch with lots 
—it wasn’t pinochle. When 
le says: ‘If you have any- 
1y good man, take it to the 
should.’ ‘I ain’t got 
, Isays. ‘I live next door.’ 
0. I says: ‘I brought some 
Our supper.’ ‘Oh,’ she says 
take them to Katie just 
nothing to do with the 
da mad—I get that way 
nd “No, ma’am, may- 
nd I ain’t so swell now; 
boy,’ I says, and 
lt ‘ ul mad then, but I 
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He did not look angry; just cowed and 
reproachful. 

“The wrong combination,” said the real- 
estate man mysteriously. ‘I should have 
warned you to go in. the evening when the 
old man was home.” 

John sat in apathetic silence. 

“Where did you use to work, did you 
say?” asked the real-estate man presently. 
“At Connor-Shepley’ $ grocery. 

*“Hiver been back? 

“No.” John spoke wistfully. 

“Why don’t you go then?” 

“T had an awful hard time there. I 

“Sure! The life of a grocery clerk isn’t 
made very easy. I know that. But you 
might scare up a couple of old friends to 
bum round with. Think of it!” 

“Allright,” said John dutifully but with- 
out enthusiasm. 

But the more he thought the more the 
notion grew on him. It seemed to him that 
one glimpse of the old store might do him 
good—the smell of the sausages and Mr. 
Connor’s railing—powerless now to harm. 
He made up his mind to try this experi- 
ment too. He didn’t say anything about 
it to Sophie, for he did not want an argu- 
ment. He felt that for once Sophie would 
not understand. He said merely that he 
wanted to make a trip to town, and waited 
restlessly until his solicitous little wife 
gave him the word to go. 

That came on a Saturday—of all days! 
Nevertheless, because he had waited until 
he could wait no longer, on a Saturday 
afternoon John Borch went in to visit 
Connor-Shepley’s. He approached the 
front door with timid, unaccustomed steps. 
If he could only have come in the back way 
at the employees’ entrance, where the clat- 
tering of the wagons in the cobbled alley 
and the shouts of the drivers were as music 
to his starved ears! 

He entered. The same old hubbub, the 
same old running to and fro, the same de- 
licious blend of odors! John smelled of 
the air with a guilty sense of taking some- 
thing that did not belong to him, something 
that in a moment of rashness he had given 
away. 

He stood aloof in a shrinking, detached 
way and watched. The impatient custom- 
ers were as numerous as ever, clamoring 
audibly or in pantomime to be served. The 
clerks scarcely noticed him in his corner. 
They were much too busy. If they stopped 
a minute in their scurrying somebody 
would spot them; and they had never 
cared enough about John Borch to risk 
losing a job by visiting with him. A few 
spoke to him in passing. 

“Forward here! Forward! 
little faster, Quirk!”’ 

Instinctively John quailed. It would not 
have surprised him had the store manager 
seized him and demanded: ‘‘Why are you 
standing round here, sir?” 

Mr. Connor did jump at him, but not 
with the fierce vehemence:of old. Instead, 
incredulous delight shone in his ugly beady 
eyes. 

“By Jove, John Borch!”’ he cried, grasp- 
ing the little man’s hand and wringing it. 
“You don’t happen to be looking for a job, 
do you? I’m about at my wit’s end break- 
ing in new men. It seems that you and I 
were the only ones that knew the stock at 
all. Any time you say the word you can 
come back—at eighty-five a month, John. 
You'll be getting weary of this vicious ease 
some of these days. Then remember what 
I say. We want you—and the Lord knows 
we need you!” 

queer moisture blurred John’s vision. 

Se] aT tell Sophie,’ he said inanely, and 
bolted. 

Sophie was horrified. John was right. 
She did not understand at all. He babbled 
to her happily in his efforts to make things 
clear, but she only shook her head and 
rolled her eyes in despair. She could not, 
to save her soul, see why a man who didn’t 
have to do another lick of work as long as 
he lived should of his own say-so return to 
slavery. What if he had worked there 
thirty years? Wasn’t that enough? How 
could anybody get homesick except for 
home? Theidea! So John gave up talking 
to her and babbled on to himself. Where- 
upon Sophie put him to bed and scolded. 

“See what you get for being in the sun? 
Now don’t you go out again for a month.” 

So John said nothing more to Sophie 
about Connor-Shepley’s store. Her out- 
rage at the threatened undermining of her 
twenty-three years of planning he could 
not face. More than he had ever quailed 
before the store manager, he trembled be- 
fore gentle, devoted Sophie. 


Move a 
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On Monday morning he drew comment 
4 putting on his street shoes before break- 

ast. 

“I’m going to town, maybe,” he ex- 
plained in answer to Sophie’ s inquiry. 

“What for???) = 

“Saturday I met a friend,” said John. 
“A young man. He used to clerk at the 
store too. He’s going to get married now 
and he bought himself a little farm south 
of the city. He wanted me to come see the 
place. I thought maybe - —" 

“Sure!’’ said Sophie. ‘‘Go ahead. Only 
you don’t need to start so early. 

“T don’t know,” deliberated Tone Lins 
a long trip. I got to go all the way into 
town from here and then out there. Two 
hours it must take— at least.” 

“All right,’ said Sophie. “Only,” in 
sudden alarm, “‘you ain’t to go to work 
now 
“No,” John promised. 
HOt 

He did not reach home until seven that 
evening. His face was flushed, but his eyes 
were more content than they had been. 

“My goodness !”” exclaimed Sophie. 


*“Where you been?’ 

“At my friend’s,” said John. “He's got 
a fine place. He was unpacking some 
things to-day and I stayed on to help him. 
He wants me to come down every day fora 
while. He will pay me something.” 

“You don’t need it,”” objected Sophie. 

John shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maybe not,” he admitted. “But it 
feels kinda good to be earning something 
once again. Anyway, I promised him I’d 
come back.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Sophie. 
stay out in the sun.” 

“No,”’ said John, “I won’t.”’ 

Every day that week he repeated the 
maneuver, leaving at seven A. M. and re- 
turning twelve hours later, except on Sat- 
urday night, when he came trailing in at 
ten, more than a bit weary, a shade of the 
old harassed look in his eyes and a potted 
geranium for Sophie under his arm. Sophie 
ushered him to bed. 

“T think it’s a shame you let him im- 
pose on you,’’ she scolded. ‘‘ You’ll be sick 
again, you see! If you had to work like 
this I wouldn’t fuss.”’ 

“Aw, Sophie!” protested John. ‘I’m 
just helping him out till he gets started. 
He ain’t had so much experience, you 
know.”’ 

“Well, go to sleep,” said Sophie. “I got 
a few things you can help me with to- 
morrow—if you ain’t too tired.” 

How John did work that Sunday! He 
whitewashed the chicken house. He cut 
the grass. He trimmed the hedges. No 
sooner did he finish one task than Sophie 
laid another on his meekly recipient shoul- 
ders. It seemed asif she was determined to 
have him succumb and say: ‘‘I’ll leave this 
for to-morrow.” John, on the other hand, 
seemed equally firm in his resolve to do a 
week’s odd jobs in that one short sunny 
day. 

He won on the final count. By four in 
the afternoon Sophie could not conscien- 
tiously or without conscience find one more 
behest. Monday morning he rose, put on 
his street clothes and departed—a trifle 
stiff in the joints after his Sabbath rest. 
Sophie raised no audible protest. 

That evening John squirmed uneasily at 
the supper table. Sophie was so ominously 
silent and tight-lipped; and she kept her 
blue, kindly and stupid eyes so fixed upon 
her husband. John’s shiftings in his chair 
were due to a presentiment of wrath to 
come, but Sophie fooled and further dis- 
tressed him by preserving sphinxlike si- 
lence. 

This squeamish, high-pressure atmos- 
phere had come to stay. Never in all their 
married life had Sophie made her John so 
purely miserable. Conversation died of 
neglect and abuse. 

“My friend got some goods from Chi- 
cago,” John would begin and then stop, 
pierced by Sophie’s stony gaze. 

“Strawberry plants, eh?” she would say 
with bitter scorn. 

The days grew colder and shorter. 
John’s duties showed no signs of slackening. 

“John,” said Sophie one day, “‘you never 
lied to me once, did you?” 

John gulped. 

“N—no. Why, of course not, Sophie.” 

Sophie gave a heavy sigh. 

“You wouldn’t lie, either, would you?” 
she asked. 

“No,” said John hastily. ‘Sophie, what 
you.packing up the spare-room furniture 
for?”’ 


“No, of course 


“Only don’t 
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“We don’t need to spend money heat- 
ing that room,” explained Sophie, “and I 
wrap up the furniture so it won’t get dirty.” 


*“‘Sophie,”’ offered John eagerly, ‘ ‘I got 
a little money now, you know.’ 
“Phut!” said Sophie, maeep. it! You 


need an overcoat.’ 

“Sophie, maybe I got more’n T need for 
an overcoat.’ 

“Farmers pay better money than they 
used to,’’ remarked Sophie. ‘But maybe 
Ignace Gruen is just young and don’t know 
better. You could get me a set of furs—if 
you got so much.” 

That very night John packed home a 
black-fox scarf. Coming up the street, he 
noticed visitors on his poreh—a man, a 
woman and a little boy. Sophie was fairly 
shooing them away. 

“The woman I sew for,’’ 
Sophie as John reached the door. 

““What’s she doing out here?’ asked 
John. 

“They come to see my bungalow what 
I’ve been bragging so much about. What 
you got under your arm?” 

John produced the fur piece. Sophie’s 
eyes filled as she draped the rich-black col- 
lar about her dumpy shoulders. 

In fact, her eyes looked so moist and 
warm throughout supper that John was 
moved to speak. 

*“‘Sophie,’’ he commenced tremulously. 
prea cut what?’’ Sophie leaned toward 

im. 

““N—n—nothing,’’ quavered John, fright- 
ened out of his resolution. 

Then Sophie was crosser than ever. 
After supper she pulled out an enormous 
account book and several legal-appearing 
papers and began to figure on the dining- 
room table. Seeing her chew off three pencil 
points, John offered his help. 

“Go away!’’ snapped Sophie. ‘Tend to 
your business! When a person owns prop- 
erty he’s got to keep his books, don’t he? 
You go study your catalogues. Maybe 
nowadays you should plant potatoes in 
November.” 

John subsided, to cheep no more until 
Sophie took up the conversational attack. 

“A man is starting up a new grocery 
store down near the ear tracks,’’ she said 
suddenly. 

“‘T seen the place,’ said John. 

“‘He’s got a fine place to build up a big 
trade with Wildwood and other places on 
the line.” 

“Uh-huh,” admitted John. 

“Christmas, too, he can build up a trade 
if he lays in good things what people want.” 

“Connor-Shepley’s got a fine display,” 
began John, 

“What do you know about Connor- 
Shepley’s?”” demanded Sophie fiercely. 
“T been in there lately and that store man- 
ager—he’s worse’n ever. He 

John went to bed. In the night he heard 
Sophie crying—or thought he did. He 
raised himself on his elbow. A long, com- 
fortable snore reassured him. Still, he 
thought in the morning he might 

But in the morning he could scarcely 
speak. His throat had swollen and the 
blood in his temples pounded. 


explained 


“Now, you’re sick again,’’ scolded 
Sophie. 

“T’ll be all right,’”’ croaked John. 

“Lay down!’’ snapped Sophie. “You 


ain’t going to work to-day.” 

“T got to, Sophie.” 

“Lay down or I'll set on you! I'll tele- 
phone by and by. You stay in bed.” 

About 8:30 John, from his bed, heard her 
call Connor-Shepley’s number. He heard 
her ask for the store manager. He heard 

“John Borch is sick. He can’t come 
down. He won’t come down no more. 
Why? Because he can’t stand it. Nobody 
can. You’rea regular devil. You make him 
come so early and stay so late and you 
don’t care if he never eats, just so he does 
all your work. You’re a devil and I don’t 
eare if he don’t. Hello! Hello! Qh, all 
right, I said it anyhow!” 

John buried his head. 

“T got to be gone all day,’’ said Sophie 
presently at his bedside. “I got your 
clothes with me, so you can’t getup. Swal- 
low this!” 

Meekly, miserably and with cruel effort 
John swallowed and went to sleep. In the 
evening Sophie found him better, but pull- 
ing at the bed clothes. Tears were running 
down his cheeks. 

‘All day you go out and work and earn a 
living and here I lay,’’ he moaned. 

“No, I ain’t,’”’ said Sophie in kinder 
tones than John had heard for some time 
past. 
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“Tt wasn’t right to lie to you about the 
store,’ continued John. ‘Only I had to 
do something. I—lI just can’t lay round, 
Sophie.” 

“‘Sure,’’ soothed Sophie. ‘‘I’ll find some- 
thing. I got a plan.” ° 

She was very busy those days—gone 
most of the time and entertaining visitors 
when she was at home. Once John thought 
he heard the real-estate man. That eve- 
ning he was picking out nuts for Sophie’s 
baking. 

“Saturday we go to the new grocery,” 
said Sophie, ‘“‘and get some stuff I need. 
That man is going to open up Saturday.” 

““Maybe he’ll need extra help,” sug- 
gested John. 

“Maybe,” said Sophie. 

“T got to do something,” insisted John. 
“T read about a home the other day where 
they teach older people easy trades.” 

“*T’ve heard of them places,”’ said Sophie. 

Saturday morning she dragged John out. 
at a very early hour. She hustled him 
through his breakfast and hustled him out 
of the house. A moving van was turning 
the corner. 

“Do you know who’s moving?” asked 
John. 

“We ain’t got time to stop,”’ said Sophie. 
“T want to get through. I got lots to do 
yet.” 

The new store was empty when Sophie 
and John arrived. As they entered John 
caught a glimpse of a clerk slipping out of 
the back way. His fleeting figure struck 
John with its resemblance to Ignace. Ig- 
nace Gruen, doing fall planting on a farm 
south of the city! 


““Well!’”? demanded Sophie sharply. 
“You lost your tongue? Ain’t it a fine 
store?” 

“Tt’s grand!” replied John. ‘Sophie, 
where did the clerk go?” 

““Somewheres,”’ said Sophie. ‘‘What’s 


the difference? See, John, how cute they 
got the fruit stand here. Apples, oranges, 
grapefruit, lemons, bananas.” 

The arrangement was attractive. Sep- 
arate bins radiated from a central pillar. 
The bright yellows and reds of the neatly 
piled fruit reflected an appreciative light in 
John’s eye. 

“Tt sells good, fixed so,’’ he commented, 
picking up an orange. “I bet I know what 
kind of oranges. You pay a little more, but 
you get all good solid fruit and it looks 
good. Sophie, do you know that clerk’s 
name?” 

“Sure!” said Sophie. ‘‘I been here a 
lot. But what’s the difference about the 
clerk? It’s early. He’s looking after his 
automobile, maybe. Such a nice automo- 
bile delivery wagon they got here!” 

“It must be nice to own a store like this 
and—a automobile delivery,” said John 
wistfully. 

“Yes,” gloated Sophie. ‘Come, let’s 
look round. They got things all fixed up 
here for the Christmas trade. See—all the 
fancy things?” 

She dragged her husband to a glass case 
that flanked the door on the left. She 
pointed proudly to the array of fancy dried 
fruits within—figs in jars, in baskets and 
on strings; raisins in bunches or in gaudy 
eye-luring boxes; dates equally tempting; 
shelled nuts in tall jars; white grapes in 
sawdust. John rubbed his hands lovingly. 

Across the way he yearned equally over a 
similar case displaying cartons of fancy 
cakes with jars and waxed-paper packages 
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of bright candies between. John’s eyes pro- 
truded as he made inventory of the outlay. 

“To-day,’”’ spoke Sophie, “he’s going to 
fix his windows.” 

“Who is?” asked John. 

“The man that owns the store. He ain’t 
had time yet. In this one he will put nuts 
and fruit and things. In the other one he 
will put faney canned stuff. John, you 
ain’t looked at his nice shelves and the 


counters!” 


The counters were new and highly pol- 
ished. John slipped his hand lightly over 
the surface of one. 

“Stand behind it once,’ coaxed Sophie. 
“See how you look.” 

John started eagerly, then stopped. 

“Go on,” bade Sophie; “nobody ain’t 
looking but me.” 

With a sheepish laugh John took his 
stand. He rested his palms on the shiny 
counter and peered over at Sophie. 

““Go on,”’ cheered Sophie; ‘“‘sell me some- 
thing !”’ 

“We got first-grade peas and corn,” 
began John, studying the shelves. 

In the alley an automobile honked and 
he fled in panic. 

“Tf somebody should come and see me 
acting like a monkey,’ he apologized to 
Sophie. 

“You ain’t acting like a monkey; you’re 
acting natural,’’ Sophie informed him. 
“Anyhow, nobody’s here.” 

“They should be here,’ John told her 
with grave concern. ‘A man starting up a 
fine new place like this should have to work 
awful hard not to lose money on the propo- 
sition.” 

“You think he will lose on it?’’ asked 
Sophie anxiously. 

“Not if he works real hard from early 
in the morning until late at night.” 

The vision of unceasing, purposeful effort 
brought more wistfulness into John’s eyes 
than all the fancy fruits and groceries. 

“He ain’t even got his name on the win- 
dows yet,” he said accusingly, as if the 
lovely store had gone to waste on a loafer. 

“No, he ain’t,’”’ admitted Sophie. “But 
it’s on his automobile delivery.” 

She gave John’s arm a fierce, spasmodic 
squeeze and dragged him toward the door. 
Her eyes snapped. Her flaxen hair shook. 

“Look!” she cried. “Oh, John, look and 
see once!” 

“Sophie,” declared John solemnly, clos- 
ing both his eyes, ‘“‘I won’t look! I don’t 
want to see. Why should I always have to 
stand and look at what other people got 
and I can’t have? I won’t look!” 

“All right,’’ crowed Sophie, and laughed 
and laughed. ‘If you won’t look I’ll read 
it out to you.” } 

She dropped his arm. She flung the 
doors wide and the keen, frosty air rushed 
into the store. 

“All red it is—the automobile,” she said 
rapturously. ‘All red, and in gold letters 
on the side it says ze 

She paused to gloat over the willfully 
blind eyes of her suffering John. 

““John Borch, Dealer in Fancy and 
Staple Groceries.’ John!’ she cried. 
“John, for goodness’ sake don’t make such 
faces. John!” 

John Borch’s eyes flew open and shut. 
He put up his hands before his pallid face 
as if to ward off a spell. His lips mumbled 
futilely. 

“John!” cried Sophie in real alarm. 
“You got a fit?” 


“S—Sophie,” begged Johy 
so good. Don’t play a joke 
it really say that on—on the 

“Sure!” said Sophie. “Syr, 

“Tt is my automobile?” — 

“Your automobile and 
make it a Christmas gift to 
you like it?” bd 

“Like ”” John stumbled { 
legs gave way and he dro 
knees, burying his head and ; 
overwrought sobs in Sophie’s | 

“Pish!”’ sputtered Sophie a: 
the doors to. ‘‘Whata way is 
Right on the street too, wher 
and Ignace can see you! [| th 
going to be so tickled—and you 
baby!” : 

As John continued to gob 5 
her voice and wailed in unison 

“T find you working in that 
again and lying to me about if 
think and think what I ean , 
you—and see! I even sell the! 
buy you a store and a delivery 
with gold letters! Oh—oh!” 

She wrung her hands. Jo} 
sions ceased instantaneously, — 
face and beheld Sophie’s mise 
rose to his feet. 7. 

“Sophie!” he said. “You 
your bungalow?” 

“Yes! yes!’’ wept Sophie, _ 
much and you can’t make m 
nohow.” j 

The spasms of John’s featur 
deep, strenuous thinking now, 

“You sell your bungalow t 
store?” he said at length. “W 
going to live then?” 

“Three rooms overhead,” 
formed him, wiping her eyes. 

“Three rooms! You sell you 
to buy me a store and—Sophie 

The ring of John’s call n 
jump. He struck a heroie po; 
hand clenched on the orange 

“‘Sophie,”’ he said, “I ain’t 
much of aman. No, J ain’t. | 
up with me a long time. A 
everything to help me out ani 
give me up for a bad job like] 
Sophie, you sell that fine bun 
you worked for so long and w) 
so much, and you buy mea gro: 
I can work at what I like and tr 
to be a man. Start all over 
might say. 

“‘Sophie, I tell you what I an 
now. You give me this store { 
mas present this year. Next 
you the finest bungalow—the 
lots nicer than the one you 2) 
more. J’ll show you for once!’ 

He smote his hands together 

“But, my goodness, how I | 
now! Sophie, you go home.” 

““T want to help,” begged Sc 

John opened the door for he 

“You go home and tend to w! 
got to do. Go home! Later 
help, maybe. Ignace! Ignace) 
was you! Come inside. 
all day making love to- 
won’t be any good if 
goods to send round in it. 
do. Work, work, work!” 

He seized a broom ant 
dabs at the floor. { 

“‘Tgnace,”’ he jubilated 1 
gone, ‘‘we got to work lik 
loafing, understand!” 
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An Autobiography 
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rious and Frivolous Facts About the 
Great and the Near Great 


ten hours a day. Then in the evenings I worked at 
home for another five hours or more trying to learn 
how to write. There seems to be some kind of a knack 
about learning to write. But I am calmly confident that 
I shall some day get the hang of the thing. The remain- 
ing hours of the twenty-four I had to myself. I could 
loaf or eat or sleep or do anything I might choose to. 

By dint of native talent and unremitting energy and 
winsome charm of personality I rose so rapidly in the 
newspaper profession that at the end of twenty years I 
was told by my admiring office chiefs that I’d better 
quit the game while I was still young enough to learn 
something else. Our long association had given them 
such simple faith in my abilities that they were unani- 
mous in saying they were sure there must be something 
I could do well. And they urged me to lose no further 
time in finding what it was. Accordingly I came out to 
the country to while away what remained of my old age. 
Here in the placid late sunset of life I breed prize col- 
lies, write stories of a sort, do a good bit of fishing and 
cross-country tramping and go to bed at nine. Which 


brings this subtly fascinating narrative up to my present 
and forty-sixth year. 

But no autobiography is complete, without a word or 
two of familiar chat about the great men one has known. 
So here goes: I once boxed four rounds with Jim Jeffries. 
The audience seemed to relish the bout. But it held scant 
lure for me. Once, too, I lent Irvin Cobb three two-cent 
stamps. And I used to edit his copy. Indeed I am the 
only newspaper or ex-newspaper man extant who cannot 
prove sole credit for discovering Cobb. Then I lived for 
a time as guest of a Bedouin outlaw in the Syrian Desert. 
I couldn’t spell his whole name, even if I could remember 
it. And when I was a cub reporter I interviewed Richard 
Croker. I asked Croker if it were true that Tammany 
was about to oust him from leadership. Though he was 
a taciturn man, his policy of perpetual silence was not 
proof against my magnetic personality. And he so far 
unbent as to tell me to go to hell. Yes, and once I saw 
and shook hands with a man who said he used to work 
for Doctor Munyon. 

So though Fame has doomed me to the réle of Obscure- 
But-HandsomeStrangerand of Confused-Noise-Without, 
in the cosmic drama I have been privileged beyond my 
merits in the matter of association with the great. 

Explanatory Note: In the photograph which goes 
with this sketch there are four living figures. I am the 
one with the cigar and the flannel shirt and the prema- 
turely gray eyes. The three others are thoroughbreds, 
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Elizabeth Jordan 


An Autobiography 


WAS born in Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin, more years ago than I 
intend to admit. The Who’s 
Whopublications, however, freely 
give my birth date, because I un- 
wisely confided it to their col- 
umns in my days as a girl Napo- 
leon of journalism. In my early 
twenties I was for three years as- 
sistant editor of the New York 
Sunday World, working with 
Arthur Brisbane, then Sunday 
editor. Hewasyoung, too, though 
not so young as I was—and much 
less trusting. However, together 
we gave the reading public the 
best Sunday World ever pub- 
lished—a fact we fully realized 
at the time and which later on 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer lingeringly 
admitted. 

In my childhood I spent sev- 
eral summers in a small town that 
had an especially active volunteer 
fire department. The motto of 
the department, painted in large 
letters on the side of its one chemical engine, read thus: 
Our Duty Is OuR DELIGHT. 

From my first glimpse of it this motto fascinated me. 
Since life must hold duty—and even at the tender age of 
seven I had regretfully discovered that it did—how wise, 
how necessary to combine it with delight! I observed 
that the fire department lived up to its motto. The men 
loved fire fighting, and their chemical engine, called to 
extinguish one fire, invariably started two or three more. 
The conflagrations usually gave a ten-hour holiday to 
the community, which assembled to watch the happy 
volunteers and to make bets as to whose house would be 
the next set on fire by sparks from the chemical engine. 
In short the motto worked so well that I decided to make 
it the inspiration of my own life. With my hand upon 
my heart I can say that I have done so. If there was any 
delight in any duty I could be depended upon to find the 
delight first and to enjoy it to the utmost before I al- 
lowed my attention to be distracted by the duty. 

To this habit I attribute my remarkably good health 
and persistent optimism. It carried me through ten 
years of New York newspaper work on The World and 
an even longer stretch of service with Harper and 
Brothers, as editor of Harper’s Bazar and as literary 
adviser to the firm. It supported me in the writing of 
eight books of short stories, two novels, and two auto- 
biographies—neither of the autobiographies my own! 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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Riding Ease 


An American, Crown, or Adlake Bicycle 
—with the genuine, patented one-piece 
Fauber Crank Hanger—trouble-proof, sweet 
running, always efficient. 


A pure white head with patent dart finish 
identifies these bicycles beautiful. 


Visit the America, Crown, or Adlake 
dealer in your town. They are good men to 
know. Look for the trade symbols shown 
below. 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
La Porte, Indiana 
World’s Largest Makers of Bicycles 
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the latter by selling advertising for the New 
York Times. Regular weekly pay checks 
made life seem too certain and tame, how- 
ever. I became restive and finally the 
Times and I parted by mutual consent by 
firing each other. Shortly after this I drifted 
away from New York and began touring 
about the country, committing any kind of 
toil that chanced my way, as I was not a 
regular moneyed tourist, and getting my 
railroad passage gratis via the blind bag- 
gage, deck and bumpers of passenger and 
freight trains. The jobs I accepted during 
this period were varied and educating, 
though I don’t recall that I cared particu- 
larly for any of them and always ceased 
work the minute I had gathered a slight 
bank roll. 

I have accumulated stakes as a coal 
passer, sawmill hand, practical antiprohi- 
bitionist in the bottling department of a 
brewery, hash-house K. P., commercial 
artist, powdermill worker, art director of an 
engraving and advertising concern, sleeper 
and runner for a burglar-protection com- 
pany and once for a brief and painful period 
as a farm hand in Kansas. The company I 
met by the way was generally quite inter- 
esting, though not always choice. For ex- 
ample, I rode into Kansas City one time on 
the blind of a limited train from Law- 
rence, Kansas, with a wise hard-looking 
young man who darkly intimated that he 
was a stick-up artist and packed a gun to 
prove it; and another time spent the night 
ina cheap lodging house in Buffalo, where— 
so a companion informed me—a neighbor 
was also temporarily residing who was 
wanted for a stabbing affray that was being 
featured in the Cleveland morning papers. 

Variety in jobs has been the spice of my 
life. I have even supported Caruso in grand 
opera, though he was unaware of it at the 
time. I did this by suping in Aida at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in order to get a 
free earful of good music and fifty cents. 
Also I appeared as a Roman senator in 
Pain’s Pompeii when that spectacle was 
showing at a baseball park, but was dis- 
charged from this engagement as a bad 
actor when—arriving late one night—I dis- 
covered that some guy had swiped my toga; 
and an ancient senator being no good with- 
out his toga, I attempted to see the spectacle 
from the bleachers and later collect my 
money for acting. The plan didn’t work— 
and neither did I at that job thereafter. 

One assignment I can recall was that of 
doing some nursery jingles and drawings to 
be used against defenseless kindergarten 
youngsters; and another job I can never for- 
get was helping the late Mr. Flagler build 
his famous Florida East Coast Extension 
out over the ocean bed from key to key into 
Key West asa day laborer. For the kinder- 
garten job I received seventy-five cents for 
each drawing, which took about an hour to 
complete. This work was done in the cool 
of a Northern morning, the money being 
paid me by a charming lady, who said my 
work was wonderful. For the railroad job 
I received a dollar per diem, which took ten 
hours to complete in the heat of a tropical 
sun. This money was paid me by a hard- 
boiled railroad paymaster, who swore quite 
beautifully and declared we were a flock of 
lazy bums who would be fired without re- 
morse if it weren’t so dog-goned blankety- 
blank hard to get labor down to the Keys 
at the low scale of a buck a day with flop 
and chuck tossed in gratis. I shipped to 
this job out of a labor agency in Philadel- 
phia after being on a forced diet, during 
which period I learned the full force of that 
slogan, ‘‘No work, no eats.” 

After spending two or three days and 
nights traveling and a subsequent four 
months working with the crew that shipped 
South I must disagree with the writer who 
called the famous F. E. C. Extension a mon- 
ument to American engineering skill, and 
insist that it is a monument to the hitherto 
unsuspected working ability of the Amer- 
ican bo. I here discovered, to my great 
surprise, that real work agreed with me, for 
I gathered some money and twenty-five 
additional pounds in weight. 

Nevertheless back to New York I ram- 
bled after about four months as a laborer 
and about two years as many other things 
to learn what Gotham held in store for me- 
after having left her flat. I turned to ad- 
vertising and succeeded in selling a number 
of ideas, sketches and pieces of copy, and 
was gradually working up a clientele when 
a friend inveigled me into launching a 
display-advertising agency of our very 
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own. We located in an office building in 
Thirty-second street near Fifth Avenue. 
About the only thing we displayed for 
some time was an amazing ability to ac- 
cumulate experience and debts. 

We had probably the tiniest office and 
studio in the world. It was a small room we 
subleased from a friend of my partner, who 
was in the interior decorating and fixture 
business. Our clients, when we finally got 
them, however, didn’t know this, for we 
led them to think we owned the entire es- 
tablishment and office space by instructing 
the office girl, whose services we hired pro 
rata, to lead all visitors to our room through 
the fixture concern instead of into our place 
directly from the hallway. As we did con- 
siderable art work in our business and the 
fixture people employed artists for their 
plans, the scheme worked out all right. Our 
clients got the impression that the fixture 
people were working for us. 

We did finally build up a pretty good 
business and one day received more money 
than either of us had even seen in a long 
time,when a large nationally known concern 
settled with us for a window-display job 
we had planned and executed for them. 
My partner went to Europe with part of 
the proceeds, while I paid my back room 
rent and posed as a wealthy New Yorker. 
Later our business became null and void 
and another friend, a sales manager for a 
book-publishing concern, who owned an 
automobile, had money in the bank and 
everything, suggested that I sell books. 

This was the most unkind wallop of all. 
I had been called a hobo by a justice of the 
peace in Altoona, Pennsylvania, when a 
railroad bull presented me to his honor 
after finding me on the trucks of a coal drag 
as it pulled into the yards. An overcom- 
plimentary young lady in Back Bay, Bos- 
ton, had accused me of being a poet; and 
with my whilom advertising partner I had 
quailed before the haughty eye of a Fifth 


Avenue bank cashier as he coldly asked — 


when we intended to bolster up our disap- 
pearing bank account. But a book agent! 
Ye gods! Had it come to this? 

“T’m an artist,’’ I declared indignantly, 
“and I can prove it. I’ve sold some of my 
stuff.” 

My friend looked at some of my stuff 
and became even more positive. 

“You’re a salesman,” he insisted. “If 
you can sell that stuff you can sell any- 
thing.”’ 

Accordingly I went out packing a pros 
over my hip—under my coat so that my in- 
tended victims should not discover my fell 
design, and roamed from the Battery to the 
Bronx and sold books to an unprotected 
public. I made twenty-two dollars the first 
day at it and for a while thereafter had no 
trouble in paying my room rent. But a 
book agent’s reputation galled my sensitive 
soul and pretty soon I allowed my selling 
reputation to peter out. 

I got into my first magazine about four 
years ago. I didn’t really break in as a 
writer, but rather sneaked in disguised as 
an artist. Calling on the editor of a sport 
magazine one day at noon, when I knew he 
was in and the stenographers and other 
office guardians were out, I thrust a drawing 
of Christy Mathewson before his weary 
eyes and talked so fast and furiously that at 
the end of five minutes Mr. Lane had the 
drawing and I had a check for five dollars. 
I later agreed with him that perhaps after 
all I might be a writer instead of an artist 
and at his suggestion conducted a page of 
baseball verse and comment for the maga- 
zine monthly. 
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had to go I’d rather you’d got the job than 
any feller I know of. But it kind o’ s’prised 
me—they hardly ever take a man from your 
department and give him a good job in the 
operatin’, do they, hey? Blagood’s all 
right—nice boy and all that—but the job’s 
too big fer him. Jever figger out how them 
cables got loose on that castin’, that caused 
the smash-up?”’ 

Bennet looked hard at the old man. Did 
he know something? Had he, in his prowl- 
ing about the mill, seen him at the bolts 
that morning? Or had he asked the ques- 
tion just to make conversation? 

“Did you want something, Quintin?” he 
asked, ignoring the question asked. 

“Why, I heared Blagood sayin’ as how 
you’d got the job, so I thought I’d come 
along down and see if you wanted me to 
move yer things over to the super’s office.” 

“No hurry, Quintin—I’ll let you know,”’ 
said Bennet. 

“All right, sir—any time you’re ready 
I’m ready. I’m always ready. He, he, he!’’ 
And the old man stumbled away. 

Bennet watched him going. ‘‘Poor, old, 
gabby Quintin, he’s almost through. He 
ought not to be allowed here—he’ll get 
hurt some day. But he’ll stick here until 
we carry him out.” 

He knew Quintin Dick stayed on at the 
mills, and did as he pleased about them, 
because a certain man in New York said he 
could stay, a man who wore gold-rimmed 
glasses, whose eyes were steely-gray, whose 
hair was as white as Quintin Dick’s, whose 
hands were as soft as Quintin Dick’s were 
hard; a man who sat in the seats of the 
mighty and whose word was hearkened to. 
At one time this man had worked shoulder 
to shoulder with Quintin Dick, sweat with 
him in grimy overalls, lunched with him 
from a tin pail—Harrison Z. Danvers, pres- 
ident of The Inter-Union Steel Corporation. 

Soon after his coming to the Oldtown 
plant Lendrick had run across Quintin 
Dick in the mill. The old man had started 
to make conversation with the new general 
manager. Lendrick had called him a dod- 
dering old fool, told him to clear out, to go 
home and stay home, and had ordered the 
paymaster to pay him off and put him on 
the pension list. Quintin Dick stayed 
home a week. Then Lendrick sent for him 
to come back. And a letter to Lendrick, 
bearing the New York post mark, did not 
go into Lendrick’s file—it went into his 
wastebasket, torn tosmall pieces. Lendrick 
never saw Quintin Dick after that. The 
old man sometimes stopped in his path, 
smiled his toothless smile, and invited an 
exchange of greetings, but the general 
manager would look the other way. 

Bennet recalled how the mill had laughed 
at Lendrick when Quintin Dick had come 
back. Lendrick had made a bad impres- 
sion on the mill at his first appearance in 
Oldtown, and his sending old Quintin Dick 
home had not improved the Bessemer 
crews’ opinion of him. For the mill loved old 
Quintin Dick. The Bessemer wouldn’t be 
the Bessemer without old Quintin Dick 
poking about it. The old man was chore 
boy for everybody—ready to go to the gate 
for a foreman to get a man; ready to fetch 
from his home the dinner pail of some late- 
sleeping workman who had been hurried 
away from his breakfast by the whistle 
call; ready to spell—or to try to spell—a 
tired and played-out worker; ready to put 
his shoulder to the stalled wheel, to assist 
in righting a buggy, to pitch in and assist 
in cleaning up a mess; ready to give every 
ounce of his old strength every minute of 
the day, from six until six, that the Bes- 
semer might be kept going full. 

He recovered lost and thrown-away tools 
and restored them to their right places; he 
carried broken chisels and sets and ham- 
mers and sledges to the blacksmith’s shop 
and saw that they were repaired; he kept 
a watchful eye on the stock piles and the 
stores; he tended the salamanders in win- 
ter and looked after the ice boxes in sum- 
mer; he swept out the foremen’s offices and 
straightened up their desks. Everybody’s 
servant, Quintin Dick was. And back in an 
old abandoned annealing oven he kept a 
small supply of tobacco and pipes and 
cigarettes, which he sold to the men at cost. 
“The boys is always fergittin’,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘and when a lad has to have his to- 
baccy he has to have it or he can’t do good 
work.”’ No other man about the Bessemer 
ito Ms so many friends as did Quintin 
Dick. 
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“Look out there, Quintin! 
Quintin!” 

It was Bennet shouting. Down a run- 
way came a huge electric crane, wheels 
rumbling and gears grinding. Dropping 
down from the hoist were two chains hold- 
ing a great pair of tongs which in turn 
gripped a massive red ingot of steel. Quin- 
tin Dick, with his eyes on the ground, was 
walking directly in the path of the onflying 
ingot. A cloud of smoke blowing through 
the mill had enveloped the crane cab, and 
the crane man could not see below. 

“Quintin!” screamed Bennet, rushing 
from the doorway where he was standing 
toward the old man. Climbing over a pile 
of scrap iron, crawling beneath a girder, 
leaping a slag ditch, he threw himself upon 
the stooping figure. The two men went 
down together and the swinging red ingot 
shot over them. 

“What’s matter?” gasped Quintin Dick. 
He pulled himself to his knees and saw the 
red ingot flying through the air beyond 
them. “Well, wouldn’t that jar you?” he 
mumbled. ‘‘Why, I never seen that blamed 
thing a-comin’! He, he, he! Wouldn’t it 
rattle you? You hurt, Mr. Bennet?” 

“No, not much, I guess,’’ said Bennet, 
getting to his feet and gritting his teeth 
from the pain in his injured hand, upon 
which he had fallen. ‘‘Say, Quintin, you’re 
going to get killed in here some day if 
you’re not more careful!’’ 

“Ho! That wasn’t nothin’. I’ve been 
closer to bein’ bumped off fifty times—yes, 
a hundred times—than that time. Why, 
once I was jammed by a ladle of hot 
metal ——”’ 

Bennet limped away and returned to 
the tool room. “‘That old boy will give me 
nerves if I stay about here. If I’m to be 
superintendent of this mill I’ll have my 
worries, no doubt, but the chief will be 
Quintin. But—I’m not going to be super- 
intendent! I must go over and see Len- 
drick now.” 

He picked up his coat and was starting 
to work his injured hand through a sleeve 
when there came three long blasts of a 
whistle. He dropped the garment and 
went to the door. He could see a number 
who were gazing toward the farther end of 
the building. Just then his helper came 
hurrying into the room and began search- 
ing for something in a tool chest. 

““What’s the matter at the cupolas?” he 
asked the young man. 

“Ladle of pig off and twisted across the 
track, and Raglan and Tout are scrapping 
about the best way to get it back without 
spilling it,’’ replied the helper. 

Bennet stepped outside. He saw Bla- 
good coming toward him. 

“‘Hello, Bennet! Glad to see you back 
again!?’ Blagood extended his hand. 
*““You’re looking good. Well, has the boss 
man told you?” 

““Yes, he told me.”’ 

“Well, the job is yours, right away 
quick! And there’s your first call. Hear it? 
A nice mess for you to start in on, up there 
at the cupolas!” 

“But I’ve not’ accepted, Blagood. I 
think you’d best keep hold of things for a 
while yet. I want to see Lendrick iY 

Blagood threw up his hands. ‘“‘Nix! 
Not! No!’ he shouted. “I’m off this job 
for keeps! I’m through! Done is my mid- 
dle name! Not again for a thousand bucks 
a week! Look at these gray hairs! Takea 
slant at these caved-in cheeks! {Behold 
this shaking hand! No more for mine! 
You’re it, Bennet—go after it! And luck 
to you! Say, if you'll come to the office 
when you’ve finished up there I’ll go over 
things with you. Then I’m off for a rest.” 
Blagood strolled away. | 

The whistle at the cupolas was shrilling 
again for a boss—a big boss. 

“T’ll go up and see what I can do,” said 
Bennet. “‘I can talk to Lendrick later.” 

At the cupolas he found a ladle of iron 
off the tracks and almost spilling. Two of 
the men there were in hot dispute over the 
means to be used to right the ladle. While 
they had argued laborers had been working 
without a guiding hand, making matters 
worse, accomplishing nothing. Bennet 
took charge. Word of his new appointment 
had already been passed to every workman 
in the plant and his orders were taken 
without question. But replacing t’e de- 
railed truck and ladle proved to be a diffi- 
cult job, and two hours had passed before 
he could get away. 
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$5 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen gown 
will save you $500 


he instant the war was over, Paris 

began to dance, and, curiously 
enough, the dance has determined 
the mode of even the most sedate 
autumn street frock. In repose, the 
silhouette remains slim. But the in- 
stant one moves—walking, dancing, 
crossing a room—it must have flow 
of line. 


How can you get that floating effect? 
How should you stand when you wear 
it > How can you know the favored 
colors > How can you assure yourself 
added distinction of dress and save 
yourself from haphazard buying ? 
The secret is not more money. It is Vogue's 
authoritative, advance fashion advice. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that 
miss being exactly what you want are the ones 
that cost more than you can afford. 
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AFTER SEPTEMBER 1 
24 Issues of Vogue Will Cost $6 


Save $1 By Mailing This Coupon Now 


wing to the tremendous increase during the 
last four years in the cost of paper, labor, 
and materials, Vogue—rather than lower its 
standard of production in the slightest de- 
gree—will raise its yearly subscription price 
from $5 to $6, beginning September ist. 

For a limited time, however, Vogue will ac- 
cept subscriptions at the $5 rate. You need 
not send money now. Just sign and mail the 
coupon. 


Even at the $6 price, Vogue will continue to 
be one of the least costly of all the American 
magazines appealing to people of taste. Vogue 
is published twice a month, giving you 24 
issues instead of 12. 
Consider, then, that for $5—surely a tiny 
fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat 
or gown—you may have at hand, for an entire 
ar (24 issues), Vogue's fashion information, 
ogue’s acknowledged taste, Vogue’s buying 
skill, Vogue’s personal “service bureaus—all 
the judgment, experience, and skill of a highly 
paid staff of experts in everything connect 
with dress, entertaining, interior decoration, 
and the social and intellectual life of a culti- 
vated woman. 


Special Offer — 
Don’t Send Money Now! 


E you mail the coupon at once, we will enter 
your subscription for 24 issues (one year) of 
Vv inning with the Forecast of Au- 
umber, ready now, at the 


ogue, beginnin 
tumn Fashions 
$5 rate. 
This offer will be held open only for a limited 
time; then the subscription price will go to $6. 
The Postal Zone Law makes necessary an addi- 


tional postage charge of 50c a year, west of the 
Mississippi. 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon 


VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Send me 24 numbers (one year) of Vogue, beginning 
with the Forecast of Autumn Fashions Number, 
dated Sept. 1, at your special $5 rate. I will remit 
$5 on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $6.25.) 


Name. . : 
(Please write name very plainly) 


Street sea P oe ota ES Ft ee 


S.E.P. 8-30-19 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has. been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I, C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as 
the rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when you can easily make them mean so 
much? One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now/ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3989, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Brings the Beach bo Your 


OW that vacation is nearly over it is time to plan 

the children’s amusements for September, October 

and November. These months are splendid for 
healthful play if the children can be supplied with out-of- 
doors amusement. 
Sea-San solves the problem. It brings the endless joys and 
keen delights of the seashore right to the home. 
And with Sea-San they can enjoy themselves safely, for it 
comes in sealed cotton bags, direct from an Atlantic beach. 
Sea-San is white, clean, sanitary as ordinary sand, ex- 
posed to contamination, cannot possibly be. 

150 lb. bag $3.00—2 bags (300 Ibs.) $5.00 
A well-made Play Box (easily put together or taken apart) 

large enough for 1 or 2 children, $7.00; 
or 3 or more children, $8.50. 

Freight prepaid east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio River, 
including Va. and W. Va. Special 
rates to other territories. 
FREE—Charming Sea-San picture 
book. Write for it. 
Sea-San makes fairy tales come truel 
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At the foot of the stairs, as he went down, 
a vessel liner met him and insisted that he 
go with him to inspect a carload of bricks, 
which were, the vessel liner declared, unfit 
for use and should be rejected. Then a 
breakdown at a mold stripper called him 
there. Men came to him asking for a ruling 
on this question and on that; men came 
with orders for stores and stocks, to get 
his signature; they came demanding their 
pay; they came complaining their foremen 
were not treating them right. Bennet’s 
head began to buzz. 

It was long past the noon hour before he 
found opportunity to slip over to the tool 
room. There he discovered a basket filled 
with food awaiting him. Quintin Dick had 
been to the superintendents’ lunch room 
and brought him his lunch. He was tired 
and ravenously hungry, and he felt grate- 
ful to Quintin Dick. He began unpacking 
the basket. 

A piece of paper lying on the bench 
before him, weighted down by a bolt, 
caught his eye. It was a note from Blagood: 


“T’ve gone. Couldn’t wait for you. Off 
for a vacash. Need it. You'll find all the 
papers, orders, letters, schedules, etc., etc., 
that belong to you stacked up on your 
desk. Good luck. BLAGOOD.” 


“My desk! Not my desk!” said Bennet. 
“T must see Lendrick!”’ 

He looked at his watch. Lendrick would 
be in his office now, smoking an after- 
dinner cigar. Bennet rose, reached for his 
coat and then sat down again. It wouldn’t 
be so easy—telling Lendrick. He didn’t 
like Lendrick—nobody about the mills 
liked Lendrick. Lendrick was hard, he was 
coarse, he was sarcastic, he was brutal. A 
huge bulk of a man, bull-necked, thick- 
lipped, heavy-jowled, he repelled, he intim- 
idated, he frightened by his very presence. 
Nepotism, not ability, was the secret of his 
securing and his holding the important 
position he was filling, for Lendrick was a 
relative of the vice president of the cor- 
poration. The man in the mill gauges 
pretty accurately the capacities of his 
superiors, from straw boss to main gaffer, 
and from his first appearance Oldtown 
had marked Lendrick low. Gabe Gavin, 
the old cinder monkey, when asked for his 
opinion of the new manager, had said: ‘“‘I 
would say, sir, he is a frind o’ the fambly; a 
coosin maybe, or a neffy; or somethin’ 
like thot.’””, Homan, Lendrick’s assistant, 
was the man that kept costs down and 
tonnages up at Oldtown, and made it one 
of the best of the corporation’s many 
plants. 

Bennet shrugged his shoulders as he 
envisaged himself walking into Lendrick’s 
office, standing before his desk, and telling 
him of the part he had had in the smash-up 
of three months ago. 

‘Well, it’s got to be done, and I might as 
well have it over with! Here goes!” 

His hunger had left him, but he still felt 
very tired. He closed the lid of the lunch 
basket and pushed it away. He went out 
of the tool room and walked rapidly down 
through the mill. 

One of the converters was blowing; the 
other was pointed nose down, and a crew 
of men were patching a hole in the lining 
wall. He stopped to watch them. The 
actions of one of the workmen—a foreigner 
evidently—attracted his attention. The 
man was drunk; he had gone over the 
fence and visited a saloon near the mills. 
Once the fellow dropped a heavy bar he 
was holding, barely missing crushing a 
man’s foot. Then he stumbled and fell. 

““Whose man is that?’ Bennet demanded. 

“‘Brown’s,”’ replied a workman. 

‘“Where is Brown?” 

“He went away somewheres—I think to 
the time office.”’ 

““Here—you!” Bennet called to the 
drunken man, who had scrambled to his 
feet and was swaying back and forth. 
“‘Get your coat and pail and get out of 
here! Go home!” 

The fellow leered at Bennet. ‘‘You boss 
here? I guess no!” 

““And I guess yes!’’ shouted Bennet, 
advancing upon the man. ‘‘You bet. I’m 
boss here! Boss! Do you get that? Go 
get your coat and dinner pail and come over 
to that office yonder, and I’ll give you 
something that’s coming to you!” 

The man hesitated, glaring angrily, until 
a big hand gave him a shove forward and 
a hoarse voice bellowed: ‘‘Gwan, ye bone- 
headea bohunk! Can’t ye tell the sound ov 
the voice ov the big boss yet? Gwan!” 
The man walked away, mumbling. 
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Bennet went to the superintendent’s 
office, the little tin building that had been 
Kurtz’s headquarters, The desk was open 
and he sat down before it. He saw a great 
stack of papers, the papers Blagood had 
left for him. He searched in the desk until 
he found a block of yellow forms—the dis- 
charge slips. He filled one out and signed 
his name to it, signed as superintendent. 
When the foreigner came to the door of the 
office a few minutes later he thrust the slip 
at the man. 

“Here, take that to the time office and 
get your pay!” he said. 

The man gazed at the yellow slip. ‘You 
fire me?” he asked. ‘‘What for?” 

“Drunk. Get out!” 

5 The fellow turned to go. “I get you some 
ay! ” : 

Bennet laughed. ‘‘Don’t wait too long!” 

He picked up the topmost paper of the 
pile. It was the tonnage schedule for the 
week, a list of the kinds of steel he must 
make and the amounts, so many hundred 
tons of this grade, so many hundred tons 
of that. He studied it carefully and made 
some notes, which he put into his pocket. 
He found letters of complaint from custom- 
ers, with Lendrick’s and Homan’s nota- 
tions in the margins: “What about this?” 
“Explain’’; “This looks bad”’; “Let me 
know about this.” He found analysis 
sheets from the laboratory; he found re- 
ports from the chief clerk; cost sheets; lists 
of stores received for his department; 
blue prints from the engineer’s office; over- 
time cards from the time office—awaiting 
his approval. He spent more than an hour 
going through the papers, and was far from 
the bottom of the stack when an order 
clerk came in to get promises on certain 
shipments of steel, followed by a shipping 
clerk asking for information on certain 
shipments he was to make. The boss of the 
bricklayers came to find out about what 
work he would have to do on the cupolas 
the following Sunday. Then the master 
mechanic drifted in to tell him one of the 
blowing engines would have to be shut 
down for repairs. 

Once he went out and climbed the stairs 
to the mixers to speak to the foreman there 
regarding three ladles of high-sulphur iron 
which were coming in from the blast 
furnaces., It had been reported to him, as 
superintendent, over the telephone. From 
a high window in the mixer building he saw 
Lendrick crossing the mill yards toward 
the superintendent’s garage. He couldn’t 
tell his story to Lendrick that day. 

“To-morrow morning, the first thing!’’ 
he declared, and he hurried back to the 
little office. 

But he did not see Lendrick the next day, 
nor the next—Lendrick was out of town. 
Homan came into the mill two or three 
times, and spoke to him briefly about some 
phase of the work, but Homan was busy 
at the blast-furnace group, where a new 
furnace was being blownin. He had little 
time for other matters. 

Early on the third morning Lendrick 
called Bennet on the phone. “The direc- 
tors will be here to-morrow, Bennet. I’m 
going down to Littlefield this morning, and 
will be with them there to-day. I want you 
to have the mill cleaned up for inspection. 
Get everything in its place, have all that 
scrap and junk picked up, and don’t forget 
the whitewash, Bennet—all the pillars and 
walls, you know. They will be out here 
some time Friday morning.” 

“T’ve got to see you, Mr. Lendrick,” 
called Bennet hastily. “I’ve got something 
to tell you ——” 

““Can’tsee younow, Bennet,” interrupted 
Lendrick. “I am leaving at once. I’ll see 
you later. Whatever it is you’ve got to tell 
me will keep. Homan says you're getting 
a grip on the place. You pulled out a good 
tonnage yesterday. Good-by.” 

Bennet put a gang of men at work at 
once cleaning up the mill. Quintin Dick 
came hunting him. 

“Ts the big fellers comin’?” asked the 
old man. 

“Yes—Friday.”” 

“Then I’ll get me whitewash brush out 
and touch up some of the rough spots. I 
wonder if Lippy’ll be with ’em this time.”’ 

“Lippy? Who is Lippy?” 

“Who’s Lippy? Why, Lippy Danvers, 
of course! You’ve heard of Lippy Danvers, 
ain’t ye?” } 

“Oh—Harrison Z. Danvers?” 

“That’s him, but I call him Lippy.” 

“You knew him when you were a young 
fellow, didn’t you?” 

“T did that. Why, me and Lippy has 
muled and rawhided many a day together, 
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ound Oak Dealers Announce 


National Sales Week 
September 6th to 13th 


«ae Round Oak Dealers of America are now pre- 
paring their annual Fall Exhibit of Round Oak 
Stoves, Ranges and Heating Systems. 


It promises to be the most interesting event in 
Round Oak’s 48 years’ history. 


A million housewives and home owners, we esti- 
mate, will attend this Demonstration. 


Round Oak specialties will be displayed by a lead- 
ing dealer in every important city and town in the 
United States and Canada. 


Visit your Round Oak dealer and inspect the latest 
approved and patented ideas in cooking and heating 
appliances. 


Those who expect to purchase a Stove, Range or 
Heating System will find ample stocks from which to 
make their selection; they will find values that may 
never again be duplicated. 


In buying a Stove, Range or Heating System look for 
the Round Oak trademark—the well-known Indian 
Dowagiac(Doe-wah-jack). Fornearly 50 years thistrade- 
mark has stood as the symbol of ‘“‘good goods only.”’ 


If you don’t know the Round Oak dealer for your 
district, write us and we will send you his name. 1 


We shall also be glad to send you free, in book form, 
complete information on any of our Round Oak Products 
in which you are immediately interested. 


Fill out and mail the coupon below. Indicate 
whether you want information on 


(a) The Round Oak Moistair Heating System. 

(b) The Round Oak Pipeless Furnace. 

(c) The Round Oak Combination Coal and Gas Range. 
(d) The Round Oak Boiler-Iron Coal and Wood Range. 
(e) The Round Oak Ironbilt (Cast Iron) Range. 

(f) The Genuine Round Oak Square Base Heater. 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


*‘Round Oak Folks’’ 
(Established 1871) 


212 Front St., Dowagiac, Mich. 
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The BeckwithCompany 
42 212 Front St., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information 
on the Round Oak Specifications indi- 
cated by my pencil mark in squares below. 


Name 


Address 


O Round Oak Moistair Heating System 

O) Round Oak Pipeless Furnace 

O Round Oak Combination Coal and Gas Range 
QO Round Oak Boiler Iron Coal and Wood Range 
O Round Oak Ironbilt (Cast Iron) Range 

( Genuine Round Oak Square Base Heater 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
up to the man at the mixer, who had 
started the ladle on its trip. 

“Didn’t you see that the guard chain 
on that ladle was loose?’’ he demanded 
a “Why wasn’t it hooked as it should 

e? ” ~ 


“Oh, they get loose sometimes and I 
don’t notice ’em. Can’t see everything,” 
replied the man carelessly. 

“Well, that’s one thing you’ve got to 
see! You watch those guard chains! If I 
learn of another ladle leaving here with a 
chain unhooked I’ll send for you!” 

He stepped back to the track and stood 
watching the ladle rolling along through 
the smoke. and dust toward the waiting 
converter. The huge steel beams and 
girders far up in the dark building showed 
in a weird strange light as the ladle passed 
beneath them and the glare from the red 
metal in the big bow] fell upon them. 

“The joint isn’t particularly bad yet, 
but I’m glad I noticed it as soon as I did,” 
thought Bennet. ‘“‘There comes Briggs 
now, to fix it.” 

He saw the mechanic with some tools 
in his hands, coming down the track. The 
ladle was nearing the spot where he knew 
the defective joint was. Suddenly the 
truck gave a jump, then another, and the 
ladle began to swing on its trunnions. 
Bennet gasped—he knew the flange of 
the truck wheel had struck the lip. An- 
other crash, then a grinding and a cracking 
noise—a track girder had broken. Part of 
the heavy steel truck settled down through 
the opening, and the ladle, with its guard 
chain unhooked, tilted, tilted more, and— 
went over. 

“Good heavens, it’s tipping—it’s over!” 
groaned Bennet. ‘‘Whoever was below— 
God help him!” He ran for the stairs. 

Quintin Dick stood leaning on his broom 
gazing after the hurrying figure of Sandy 
Nolan, smiling his toothless smile. ‘‘Sandy’s 
a nice ol’ man,’ he murmured, and he 
turned to go. 

Up above him there came a crash, a jar 
and the noise of breaking steel. He looked 
up. A wave of awful red was pouring down 
upon him. A scream of fear, a cry of help- 
lessness, and he disappeared in a smother 
of fiery spray and a cloud of dust and 
scobs and ashes of graphite. 

In the depression in the ground beneath 
the elevated track where he had been 
standing a red lake suddenly came into ex- 
istence—a lake of fire, a lake that burned 
and smoked and crackled and quivered. 
And out in the lake was something that 
flopped about, twisted and turned and 
writhed—just for a mere moment or two— 
and gave off queer-colored little tongues of 
flame. Men came running to the edge of 
the red lake, some shouting, some whisper- 
ing, some cursing, some crying, some talk- 
ing excitedly, some strangely silent, all 
staring, staring, staring at that something 
in the middle of the pool, staring at those 
queer-colored little tongues of flame. 

“Fetch a timber!’’ someone shouted, 
and a great squared log of oak was brought 
and heaved out into the glowing pool. In 
an instant it was aflame in every sliver. 
Yet did a man venture out upon it, hurry- 
ing, reaching with a hooked bar for that 
something in the middle of the lake. The 
flames licked his shoe; stifling gases rose 
up about him and choked him; the bar 
fell and splashed out of sight. He put his 
hands before his face, reeled and tottered, 
lost his balance and stepped into the red 
flood. A scream of agony came from his 
lips. He waded until strong hands seized 
him and carried him away. 

“Bring a girder! Get it outside!” A 
score of men rushed away from the pool’s 
edge, and another score came running up. 

“‘What’s the matter here? Get out of 
the way and let me through!” It was 
Lendrick, and he came pushing his vast 
bulk through the throng of staring shud- 
dering men. ‘“‘What’s this? What’s hap- 

ened?” 

“Ladle of iron spilled,”’ said Sandy No- 
lan, who stood near by. ‘‘Quintin Dick’s 
in there! Quintin Dick—oh, dear!’”’ The 
old man began to sob. 

Lendrick whirled on the crowd. ‘Get 
back to your work, you men!”’ he ordered 
in a loud harsh voice. ‘“‘Get out of here! 
You don’t have to shut this mill down just 
because a man gets killed! Get back to your 
work!” 

Some of the men turned and started 
away, some of them paid no heed to the 
order. One of those who made no motion 
to go was Sandy Nolan. He was standing 
very close to Lendrick. His hands, wet 
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with the clay with which he had been 
working, were clasping and unclasping, and 
queer sounds were coming from his throat. 

“It’s a damn shame to have so much 
good metal wasted!” 

Lendrick spoke the words. It was a 
shocking cold-blooded thing for a man to 
say at such atime. Oldtown Bessemer was 
fifty years and more old, and it had heard 
wicked talk, much evil, ugly, vile and vul- 
gar talk, but words more brutal than those 
of Lendrick’s Oldtown Bessemer had never 
heard. 

In an instant two score pairs of eyes were 
staring hatred and loathing at the man. 
Old Sandy Nolan suddenly straightened 
up, his hands unclasped and fell apart, his 
fists clenched and a savage light broke out 
in his old eyes. He took a single step toward 
Lendrick, a clay-stained fist shot out and 
struck the coarse red face before him. The 
huge bulk of a man staggered back, caught 
his foot in a curled piece of slag and went 
down. r 

“You devil! You devil!’ screamed 
Sandy in a voice terrible in its anger. 

A yell of approval went up from the men 
gathered about the spilled iron. ‘“‘Good, 
Sandy! Beat the brute up! Hit him again, 
Sandy! Kick his face off!” 

Lendrick climbed to his feet, foaming 
with rage. A foreman had gone to assist 
him to rise;! another foreman had taken 
Sandy Nolan by the arm and led him away. 
The muttering and the cursing of the men 
grew louder and louder, and Lendrick 
moved quickly away. 

He met Bennet running toward the 
crowd. Bennet had found the stairway 
by which he had intended to descend from 
the upper floor blocked by scaffolding, and 
had been compelled to return to another 
stairway at the farther end of the building. 
He had witnessed nothing of the happen- 
ings at the iron pool. Lendrick stopped 
him and poured out his wrath into his ears. 
He would discharge and blacklist every 
man in the mill! He would send to Pitts- 
burgh for a complete new crew! He would 
shut the plant down, but he would be rid 
of those dogs there! 

But even as he raged, and while Bennet 
listened to him, the two men became aware 
that something strange and unusual was 
taking place about them. The noises of the 
mill were dying down—wheels were ceasing 
their rumbling and gears their grinding; 
the ringing of hammers was stopping; men 
were dropping their tools and gathering 
about in little groups; a crane that was 
rushing down its runway, its motors hum- 
ming under its heavy load of steel ingots, 
stopped, and the crane man leaned far out 
from his cab and talked with a man below. 

“Hesaid that?” he cried, and came climb- 
ing down his iron ladder. 

One of the converters was blowing, but 
the blast was suddenly cut off, and the 
great vessel slowly rolled over and poured 
its fifteen tons of half-blown steel into the 
pit below. 

The steel blower locked his levers and 
signaled for the blowing engines to shut 
down; the steel pourer and his helpers 
came down from the pouring platform; 
the test boy dropped his load of tests and 
ran to join a group of men. There was the 
silence of Sunday in the mill. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” 
gasped Lendrick. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” returned Ben- 
net. ‘‘I’ll find out.” He hurried over to 
a knot of men and talked to them a min- 
ute or two. Then he came slowly back. 

“Tf I were you I’d get out of the mill,” 
he said to Lendrick. “The men are in an 
ugly mood. Something you said ——” 

“Good heavens, Bennet, I meant noth- 
ing by that! Tell the men I meant nothing 
at all—it was just a remark! Get them 
back to work, get the mill started! The 
directors will be here in a half hour! Tell 
them I apologize!” 

“T think you’d best go,” said Bennet. 

Lendrick went, skirting the engine room, 
turning behind the condenser house, pass- 
ing between long lines of ingot molds and 
cars and out into the open yard. There he 
started, muttering an oath, for he saw a 
locomotive entering one of the yard gates 
drawing a Pullman coach. The directors 
had arrived ahead of time. 

He quickened his pace and reached the 
car just as the ten men it had brought to 
Oldtown came down the coach steps. 

“T suppose, gentlemen,’’ he said after a 
few words had been exchanged, “‘that we 
will inspect the rod mill first, then the bar 
mills and bloomers, the open hearth and 
blast furnaces, and finish at the Bessemer?” 
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“No, we'll start in at the Bessemer,” 
said a white-haired man who wore gold- 


rimmed glasses, behind which glittered a . 


pair of steel-gray eyes. ‘The Bessemer is 
my old stamping ground. I want to see 
Quintin Dick.’”’ He laughed, and he led the 
party down the yard. 

Bennet made no effort to get the men 
back to work and the mill started after 
Lendrick left. He went to his office, tele- 
phoned to the company surgeon, talked 
with the emergency hospital about a litter, 
and then went over and sat down in the 
tool room. His helper—his former helper 
—came in. 

“Hello!” said the helper. 

“Hello!” returned Bennet. 

“What do you think of that skunk’s 
saying a thing like that?” 

“The'worst I ever heard of.” 

“You said it! And they’re not going 
back to work while that hyena is on the 


job!” 
“T don’t blame them!” And Bennet 
“Now, 


left the room. 

The helper scratched his head. 
if he wasn’t straight he’d be sticking with 
Lendrick in this affair, wouldn’t he? He’d 
be out there bullyragging the gang, trying 
to club them back on the job. I always 
thought he was straight. Still—he loos- 
ened those nuts! I saw him! He must be 
crooked!’? He continued to scratch his 
head. 

As the white-haired man wearing gold- 
rimmed glasses led the party of directors 
into the Bessemer building he stopped and 
looked about him in surprise. Not a wheel 
was turning; the converters hung, noses 
down, empty; not a man was at work, but 
groups of workmen stood about talking in 
low tones. He caught a glimpse of four 
men hurrying from the building, carrying 
a covered litter. 

“Why, what’s this? What does this 
mean, Lendrick?”’ he demanded, whirling 
about. But Lendrick had dropped behind, 
and was not within reach of his voice. 
Sandy Nolan came shuffling up. 

“cc j ed 

“Why, Sandy, how are you?” Harrison 
Z. Danvers caught the hand of the old clay 
werker and shook it warmly. “You're 
looking fine, Sandy. What’s going on here? 
What’s the matter with the mill, Sandy? 
And where is Quintin Dick? I expected to 
find him waiting for me.” 

“Come with me and I’ll tell you,” said 
Sandy. : 

The idle workmen saw old Sandy Nolan 
leading the great man of the steel world 
across the mill to the red lake—it was 
turning gray-black now, getting cold. They 
saw old Sandy talking to Danvers, clasp- 
ing and unclasping his clay-stained hands, 
now and then clutching at his throat as 
though it pained him. They saw Danvers 
listening, his body rigid; and then they 
saw him wheel about and hurry back and 
past the group of directors to where Len- 
drick skulked. 

They saw the white-haired Danvers stop 
in front of the hulking figure of the general 
manager, and they saw Lendrick shrink 
back as Danvers poured out his wrath and 
his disgust upon him. They saw Len- 
drick turn away and walk out of the mill 
and into the open yard beyond, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. Anda 
workman who had sat behind a column 
near where the two men met said after- 
ward: ‘Boys, it was awful, something aw- 
ful! I never heard such a soul-blistering 
job as that old man made of it. I didn’t 
know it could be did as he done it!” 

Danvers came back to the directors’ 
group. “Warner,” he said, addressing one 
of his companions—and his voice trembled 
with anger as he spoke—‘“‘your precious 
wife’s aunt’s cousin, or whatever he is, is 
through here! He is through everywhere 
in this corporation! Homan”—he turned 
to Homan, who had just then joined the 
party—‘“‘tell the men it is all right; tell 
them I have bounced Lendrick. Have your 
superintendent get the mill going again.” 

Homan walked off and began speaking 
to the men about the mill. 

“We'll have to find a new manager for 
Oldtown, Warner,” said Danvers. 

“Perhaps Homan ——’” 

“Homan goes to Black Bay. We prom- 
ised him that plant. We’ll bring Newbold 
up from Lake City. Newbold was for- 
merly located here—he ought to fit in. Get 
a wire to him at once to come on. And 
you’d better have Homan take the party 
through the plant. I’m sick; I can’t go.” 

Danvers left the building and crossing 
to the bottom house followed the stooping 


figure of Sandy Nolan, 
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those first twelve hours, that twelve hun- 
dred tons of steel poured from the vessels’ 
mouths. 

Bennet had brought his monthly ingot 
production from forty-five thousand tons— 
Blagood’s figure—to fifty thousand tons; 
he had raised it to fifty-two, to fifty-four, 
to fifty-six thousand tons. Black Bay had 
a record of fifty-nine thousand three hun- 
dred tons, made the preceding October. 
Black Bay had not gone so high in any other 
month in the past year. Oldtown must run 
for a good margin over sixty thousand to be 
sure of the victory. 

Honor rules were established by the 
workmen: No booze, no fighting, no kick- 
ing and crabbing, no laying off, every man 
on the job at the whistle’s call, every man 
doing his level best from six in the morning 
till six in the evening, from six in the eve- 
ning till six in the morning, day crew and 
night crew. ‘On the job! On the job!” 
was the slogan on every man’s lips. 

“Have the iron broom ready to nail up 
the first day of November!” they told Ben- 
net, and the first thirty turns had so ex- 
ceeded the running schedule he had worked 
for the mill that on the sixteenth of the 
month he informed them that he was having 
the great wire broom made—they were go- 
ing to sweep Black Bay into the scrap pile! 

For a crook,” the helper remarked to 
himself one day as he stood looking at the 
daily production reports that were tacked 
up in the mill—‘‘for a crook he is some 
superintendent, I’ll say!” 

Half the month gone and more than half 
the required tonnage made. And then— 
something went wrong. What the trouble 
was Bennet could not discover, nor his 
steel makers. Newbold was an open- 
hearth man and knew little about actual 
Bessemer practice; he could offer no sug- 
gestions. The production was falling. Two 
days the figures were below the mark, 
three days and four days; and there was no 
sign of an improvement. Something was 
wrong somewhere. The steel was wild in 
the converters, in the pouring ladle, and in 
the molds; it was slivering, cracking and 
breaking up in the rolls. Every means was 
tried to remedy the evil, whatever it was— 
various mixtures of iron were used, new 
methods for cooling the heats in the vessels 
were experimented with, new bottoms and 
new tuyéres installed; but the trouble re- 
mained. 

The workmen were beginning to lose in- 
terest in the run; the morale of the crews 
was showing signs of weakening; the slo- 
gan ‘‘On the job!” was not heard so often 
now. Asteel pourer’s helper came to work 
drunk. Bennet discharged him on the 
spot. Two men engaged in a fist fight in the 
mill. They too were given their time. One 
afternoon three foreigners on the dock quit. 
“Too much on-the-job stuff,’’ one of them 
said when asked why. A few days before 
they had been shouting out the slogan. 
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That evening as Bennet drove out of the 
mill yard on his way home he overtook and 
picked up the helper. As they passed Old- 
town’s one hotel his eye caught a glimpse 
of a man standing in front of the hotel, 
whose face was familiar. He looked again, 
full at him this time. It was Kurtz. 

He drove a block farther, then brought 
his car toastop. ‘‘Get out,” he said to the 
helper. ‘I’ve got to go back.’”’ He turned 
in the street and drove back. 

“On the job, all right, all right,” said the 
helper, and he felt his old-time admiration 
for Bennet grip him. ‘‘Wouldn’t he be a 
prince if he hadn’t done that—back there?” 

Bennet stopped in front of the hotel. He 
could not see Kurtz. He left his machine 
and entered the building. Seated in a chair 
in the lobby, smoking a cigar, was the man 
he was seeking. 

“Kurtz!” 

“Hh? Oh—Bennet!”’ 

“Kurtz, I wish to speak to you a minute.” 

““Haven’t time, Bennet. Got an appoint- 
ment.” And Kurtz rose and took out his 
watch. 

“Kurtz, I’ve got to tell you something 
and you’ve got to listen to me!” 

The intensity of the young man’s appeal 
startled Kurtz. ‘‘Sit down,” he said. 

Half an hour later the two men came out 
of the hotel together, crossed to Bennet’s 
machine, entered it, and drove off toward 
the steel mills. ‘‘I can’t imagine where the 
difficulty is but I’d like to take a look 
round for it,” Kurtz was saying as the car 
started. 

A cheer from the men of the night crew 
greeted the former superintendent as he 
entered the mill. He spent half an hour 
shaking hands. Then he and Bennet be- 
gan a tour of inspection. They were in the 
plant until long after midnight, and they 
were back early the next morning. Ad- 
vising, suggesting, criticizing, Kurtz talked 
and Bennet listened. Whatever Kurtz 
proposed Bennet did. New practices were 
tried out, subtle changes made here and 
there, and by the middle of the afternoon a 
change was observable, a change to better 
results. The improvement grew steadily. 

“We've got it!’’ exclaimed Bennet ex- 
ultantly. 

“T believe you have,” returned Kurtz, 
satisfaction showing in hisface. ‘And you 
can make the record run yet. Themen are 
enthusiastic—or most of them are still— 
and you’ve got the mill in great shape. 
You'll be able to pick up this dropped ton- 
nage in half a dozen turns.” 

Bennet was silent for a few moments, 
then he spoke stammeringly: ‘Kurtz— 
I—just how to thank you 4 


, 


“Bennet, mush never mixed with mine! 
Forget what I’ ve done—it was little enough. 
I’m as pleased as a parrot with a candied 
pickle. Why not let it stand at that? Now, 
I’m going to Pittsburgh to-night for a day 
or so, but I’m coming back to Oldtown in a 
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week or ten days. I will see you again. I 
want to hear about your finish in the run.” 

That night as Kurtz’s train rolled out of 
Oldtown past the steel mills he looked 
from a car window and saw the flames and 
sparks and clouds of fiery smoke pouring 
from Bennet’s converters, and he could 
hear the throb of the blowing engines and 
the rumble of the cranes at work, so close 
did his train pass to the mills. 

“Clever as you find them!” he said. 
“¥fe’ll climb—he’ll top us all in a few 
years. He’s got the stuff that counts— 
ability and confidence and youth and 
courage. Courage—he’s got more courage 
than I have! I couldn’t have gone to a 
man, as he came to me, and made a con- 
fession such as he made to me!” 

And Bennet, sitting in his smoke- 
blackened office back of the engine room, 
listening. to the shriek of the air through 
the tuyeres, catching the sounds of splash- 
ing steel, the fall of mold caps, the rattle of 
buggies, the chugging of narrow-gauge 
locomotives, and watching the unbroken 
line of red ingots rolling toward the soaking 
pits, smiled and said: ‘‘He’s big! A man 
who will listen to as rotten a story as the 
one I told him, and then shake hands with 
the teller—he’s big, bigger than I’ll ever 
be!” He mused for a moment, then smiled. 
“T guess Kurtz had cause for laughing at 
me, that day back there.”’ 


Kurtz came back ten days later. He 
arrived in time to chuckle with his old 
crews over their victory over Black Bay, 
to see them nail the iron broom to the top- 
most point of the Bessemer building, and to 
read with Bennet a telegram that came to 
the superintendent of Oldtown Bessemer 
from Harrison Z. Danvers. 

That afternoon the helper was mending a 
broken iron ladder on a steel column near 
the converters, when he saw Bennet and 
Kurtz. approaching. They were talking 
and laughing. He stepped behind the 
column, out of their sight. Near the trun- 
nion casting they paused. The helper 
heard Kurtz’s booming laugh as they © 
moved on. Then he caught the words, 
“Why, your loosening those nuts, Bennet, 
was one of the finest stunts you ever 
did ” The scream of the air, which was 
just then turned into the tuyéres, killed 
for the listener behind the column the re- 
mainder of his words. If the helper had 
stood closer to the two men he would have 
heard Kurtz finish his sentence ‘for 
yourself and for me—for me especially!” 

“Laugh over it, Kurtz, if you will, 
but if you could imagine the shame, the 
hatred for myself, the disgust I have ex- 
perienced € 

“Oh, tosh! The devil grabs every man 
of us, at least once in our lives, and guides 
our hand into committing some act that 
makes us feel small forever afterwards and 
half an hour. Why, I could tell you—but I 
won’t. Anyway, I’ve told the right 
man.” 

The helper finished his task and 
then sought out a dark corner in the 
building. There hesat down and held 
his head in both hands. : 

“Which way isup? Isa cucumber 
fish or fowl? What’s my name? Ask 
me something easy!’’ Thus he solilo- 
quized. He rapped his head with 
three knuckles. ‘‘Not bone,’ he 
sneered, “‘but steel! A solid steel 
dome! He loosens the nuts, causes a 
smash-up, gets Kurtz fired, grabs 
Kurtz’s job, and lo! Kurtz comes 
back, falls upon his neck and kisses 
him, and tells him he pulled the finest 
stunt ever when he started all that! 
And I—I thought he had done a dirty 
low-down trick! I thought he was 
crooked as a crimped wire! And I re- 
fused a nice soft white-shirt job! And 
I lose the chance to have the finest 
boss in the world! O youth, youth!” 

He sought out a still darker corner 
in the building, looked carefully about, 
to make sure he was quite alone, and 
then proceeded to kick himself. He 
kicked himself vigorously, violently, 
brutally, immoderately and shame- 
fully. Retiring then to the tool room 
he felt so wrecked, so more than used 
up, that he made an investigation 
of his person, and found on the right 
shin and shank two bruises, four lumps 
and an abrasion; on the left shin and 
shank three lumps, two contusions and 
a blue spot; on the right thigh 

Who questionsme? How doI know? 

Why shouldn’t I know? I was 
that helper. 
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SOME BOYS’ CLOTHING HAS*SDYLE, BUT RIGHT-POSTUR Es le iioeas 


very father and every mother knows that there is a close 
relationship between an upright carriage and an upright 
character. 
Won't it make your boy proud to hear other core say, “Gee! 
Hasn’t he got a dandy figure?” 


Right-Posture 


Boys Clothes 


remind your boy to be upright in Bearing and right-up in 
Style. Long-lasting fabrics and stitched-to-stay needlework— 
style with sturdiness. 
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EULTOE SEATTLE En ee 


Every “Right-Posture” Suit has the “Right-Posture” Label sewn under the collar. 
There should be a Right-Posture Clothier in your town. If not, write to us. 
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be willin’ to have them sound taps over me. 
He’s human, an’ a king has farther to fall 
than the garden variety of folks.” 

“‘T’m afraid you don’t sense thesituation,” 
broke in the tall man, warming up and 
evidently impressed by the Berry’s rapid- 
fire logic. ‘‘It’s really rather unusual. For 
five years now, and in fact ever since there 
have been indications of mineral deposits 
in this old chief’s territory, there have been 
many attempts made to induce him to give 
releases. All have failed utterly. He doesn’t 
care anything about money. Our company, 
for instance, offered to insure him a pension 
for life, and he turned down our offer 
absolutely. You must not think I am giv- 
ing a haphazard opinion when I say that I 
do not believe it possible to induce him to 
sign a contract or cede us any land. So 
far as I am concerned, at least, I have 
announced my intention to retire from the 
company.” 

“Wait a minute, brother, wait a min- 
ute,”’ enjoined the Berry. ‘‘Say, listen, I’ve 
contracted the toughest nuts that the world 
ever knew, and I never fell down squaring 
a lot or license yet.” 

The stout man faced about, his coun- 
tenance denoting action. 

“T have listened to your talk and you 
have almost convinced me that you might 
be the man we are looking for. Your philos- 
ophy holds water anyway.” 

The circus impresario nodded. 

“And you need money, I take it.”’ 

“Need money?’ laughed the Berry rue- 
fully. ‘“‘You’re a mind reader! When it 
comes to being flat every mouse in my cup- 
board has a tear in his eye.” 

‘All right!”? resumed the first speaker. 
“Now supposing we give you a trial and 
finance you. I mean supposing we furnish 
the money for the expense of carrying it 
out—the actual expense, mind you, and no 
more. What then?” 

“How much do I gather if I land him?” 
parried the Berry cautiously. 

“You will get ten thousand pounds in 
cash.” 

“Ten thousand—fifty thousand good 
American dollars, eh? All set,’’ agreed the 
Berry. ‘‘Now gather round everybody and 
listen to the little crumbs of comfort.” 

The little party drew up closer and hung 
upon the Berry’s words as he talked vol- 
ubly, augmenting his arguments with all 
the accessories of an expressive personality. 
And when the Berry had finished he had 
painted a word picture and prospectus of 
coming events such as only a man of 
achievement and fertility of imagination 
could. There was silence for a moment or 
two while the members of the syndicate 
gazed upon him with faces in which was a 
curious mixture of doubt, surprise and 
admiration. It remained for the stout 
member to take up the parable where the 
Berry had left off. 

“‘T have heard of unique schemes before,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘but this certainly carries 
something more than the earmarks of 
novelty. It really sounds plausible.” 

The Berry smiled triumphantly. 

“Sure you have,” he affirmed airily. 
“Life’s only one little scheme on top of 
another. It’s the foundation that counts, 
old pal, and that’s got to be brains. Just 
brains and sentiment. New stuff like this 
that nobody never thought of before.”” He 
wagged his head solemnly from side to 
side. 

“Tf youse will all stick round with me for 
awhile,’ he concluded, “‘everyone of you kin 
qualify for membership in the endless mo- 
tion club.” 
1 

A FEW days after the events above 

chronicled two dusty wayfarers pulled 
up a somewhat dilapidated buggy in the 
shade of a huge palm tree and tethered 
their horse. Considering the locality it was 
a somewhat unusual proceeding, because 
the travelers were far off the beaten track 
and right in the midst of the African wilds. 

The taller of the two descended and 
surveyed the sides of the big tree with 
appreciation. He was none other than 
Happy Haines, advance man and general 
press agent of the Baltimore and Berry 
Circus, Wild West, Menagerie and Hippo- 


rome. 

“Tt’lltakea three-sheet fine,”’ he chuckled 
to his companion. ‘‘It’s Nature’s own daub, 
that’s what it is.’”’ So saying he reached a 
long arm underneath the seat of the buggy 


and drew forth a bucket of paste and a | 
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bundle of paper. Then he proceeded to 
embellish this monarch of the wilds with a 
glowing portrayal of a filmy beauty in 
abbreviated skirts, riding tiptoed upon the 
broad back of a milk-white steed. 

With the air of an artist who realizes that 
he has labored to some purpose he drew 
back and viewed the result of his activities. 

“‘Gosh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘she sticks out 
like the statue of liberty. I’ll betcha it’ll 
earthquake these dingies. What d’you 
s’pose they’ll think when they wake up and 
find their landscape decorated like a mil- 
liner’s window?” 

His companion was evidently the brand 
of Englishman who expresses his thoughts 
in brief monosyllables. 

“Quite beyond me,” he returned without 
enthusiasm. ‘‘It seems rather bally rot. I 
cawn’t a 

Happy Haines laughed. 

“You fellers are funny,’ he interjected. 
“You always copper the ace. I’ll gamble 
you wouldn’t bet I was layin’ the founda- 
tion for a fortune, would you?” 

“Hardly,” rejoined the other. 

“T don’t believe you’ve got the gimmick 
of it yet,’’ resumed Happy. “‘Huh! You 
don’t know that this here paper’s drawed 
like a mustard plaster wherever it was 
posted, do you? A show which ain’t billed 
and gumshoes into town don’t never get 
horse feed,” concluded Mr. Haines, wag- 
ging his head sagely. 

“TI came merely as an _ interpreter,” 
responded the other, intent that his atti- 
tude should be justified. ‘“‘It’s really so 
unusual, it’s ” But here Happy Haines 
cut him off again. 

“Sure itis,’ he hummed affably. ‘‘Every- 
thing has been unusual for us since we 
struck this God-forsaken country. But just 
the same, if I could talk the lingo of these 
black devils like you can I wouldn’t swop 
places with the President of the United 
States. See that rock over there. There’sa 
location made to order. Get busy and help 
me with this twenty-four sheet. It’sadarb. 

The slim one chatted as he labored. 

‘‘Here’s some of the real McCoy., It’s 
what’s left of the old poison paper we used 
when we played opposition to the big show 
back in happy land. Ain’t it fine! You 
ought to learn it so’s you can translate it 
into their lingo. It’s strong enough to 
anchor a battleship, and it tells the whole 
ed He drew back and read the lettering 
aloud: 


DON’T BE DELUDED 


We will positively be here 
on the day and date advertised! 


Our enemies will tell you we are not coming! 
They are irresponsible, fly-by-night show- 
men! 


The big show will positively be here! 
BALTIMORE AND BERRY CIRCUS 


WILD WEST, MENAGERIE AND HIPPODROME 


The most magnificent independent 
attraction on the face of the globe 


Twenty-five cents to see it all! 
and 
It’s all circus 


But the elongated one labored all unwit- 
tingly that his activities were being viewed 
by two aborigines, who cowered behind the 
rocks several rods away, and now, embold- 
ened by the peaceful attitude of the visitors, 
came from their concealment and ap- 
proached cautiously. They were standing 
directly behind him before he became aware 
of their presence, and it was only when they 
commenced jabbering to each other in an 
unknown tongue that he wheeled about. 

“Suffering elephants!” exclaimed Haines, 
somewhat rattled for the moment, “‘here’s 
a couple of them black fellers now. This is 
the time for you to get in yer fine work, 
Bill. I’ll betcha they want to know what 
I’m doin’ and all about it. Talk to ’em, 
an’ tell ’em things.” 

“But my name isn’t Bill, it’s Reginald,” 
demurred the Britisher. 

“Well, supposin’ it is, how d’ye expect 
me to keep track of a outlandish moniker 
like that?” responded Mr. Haines without 


curiosity was aroused to the 

““Can’t you make out what 
Bill?” queried the advanc 
lantly. 

“They are asking what ist 
the picture writing,” respon 
briefly. 

“Well, why don’t yer go 0 
some language. Ain’t you g 
your head? Fur a job like yc 
be hooked in the middle. Te 
biggest king in the world is ; 
visit their chief, and this is ¢ 
of tellin’ folks he’s comin’, |, 
Tell ’em anythin’ comes int 
long as you make it stron 
?em how we're comin’ an’ all 

The Englishman turned t¢ 
and commenced to talk. Alt 
did not understand a word 
passing he could see that t] 
were becoming duly impress 

“That’s right, Bill,” he 
“that’s right. Now you're 
indications of pay color. An} 
all right if you hook him to; 
Slip it to me, what do they x 

“They say they’re going 
tell their chief,”’ responded t] 

“That’s the stuff,’ enthuse 

“They want to know if t 
some of the picture writin 

“You might give ’em a he 
directed the circus man, “b 
7em none of the big sheets, — 
cost too much and that we d 
7em up exceptin’ when our k 
see some other high muckam 
the big attraction is on its’ 
should pull up at the chief’s 
day after to-morrow. 

The black men eagerly re; 
circus paper tendered them a 
ing much elation, started so 
trot. Happy watched the 
forms. 

“‘That’s the style that Mo 
hummed. “Say, Bill, this 
day—now you see we're sa 
hike ourselves. Them guys y 
runnin’ till they carry the 
Garcia. Have you got a nam 

“Most extraordinary,” vo 
isher solemnly. . 

““Jokes across the sea,” ” 
Mr. Haines. ‘“‘The most 
thing in this world, Bill, wou 
Englishman would get next 1 
pleasantry.” 

And then as Happy Haines 
into the antiquated conveys 
into an old circus chanty. H 
entertain his English friend ' 
lections not exactly connecte 
Opera until the latter gentle 
asleep and slid halfway down 
tom of the conveyance. 


qr 


‘WO suns arose and set, an 
unusual thing for that s 
world happened, because a 
came winding its way across 
came down the main street ‘ 
village presided over by Chi 
the Meanzas. There were 
bearing the banners, follo 
trumpeters, the cages, and all 
nalia so familiar to the multit 
watched the American circus 
activities. Perhaps it wasn 
parade as parades go on th 
water, but, taking locality i 
tion, the inner meaning of t 
array of works, as promulj 
world’s most agile thinkers, 
marshaled by Colonel Norwo 
Williams and General Rialanc 
exponents of the superlative 
into being. There it was be 
eyes of the beholders in all i 
ter and glory and splendor. 
(Continued on Page 


tinued from Page 74) 
ing above all these things was 
re Berry himself. Seated upon 
fone high upon the roof of the 
|, he was a goodly king to look 
] yestments—and let it be 
at for the first time in many 
» was on the Berry’s counte- 
inasmuch as he had a strong 
at last he was about to come 


dom. 
e was old Chief Umbala him- 


vutored eye of the ebony-hued 
ream of Oriental magnificence, 
ful pageant, dazzling to the 
velous in its conception; with 
lamable and curious animals, 
n the uttermost ends of the 
'mevery country and clime re- 
st,” had become an established 
ired no stretch of imagination 
Chief Umbala and his follow- 
‘essed as they never had been 
fore. 

sion came to a halt immedi- 


oid-fire dialogue that seemed 

From his throne on top of 
dJopotamus cage the Berry 
aensive. He had a big bet 
strident tones called to his 


le old guy cackling about?” 
palantly. “How am I goin’ to 
id unless you wise me up. 
ed as you go along.” 

bala wants to know who you 
‘you come from,” replied the 
‘What answer do you wish me 


ats all,” replied the Berry 
m I’m a king—old King Bal- 
t to him about how I heard 
guy he was and come thou- 
5 across the big drink to see 
: forget to tell him, Reggie,”’ 
‘Berry, ‘‘that I ain’t one of 
aglish kings. I’m a real mon- 
| Be odontic emperor on the 
»be.” 

of nodded gravely as this in- 
‘imparted to him. 

: never heard of you before,” 
interpreter, after he had 
Berry’s message. ‘‘He says 
het ever heard of was the 
a , 


ably simulated indignation 
ltimore received this latter 


‘int old whelp!” he snorted. 
‘nstrong that he never wants 
t that he hasn’t heard of the 
more. Spread it on thick. 
‘w to peddle conversation, 


was a lengthy exchange of 
1 Reginald and Chief Um- 
atter continued to voice his 
was quite evident from both 
tanner. 

ala wishes to know how big 
| that you are king of,” ex- 
Tmer again, turning to the 
a doubting old Thomas.” 
Baltimore expanded his 
to the horizon, north, south, 


tI havea first mortgage on 
Ween the Baltimore Club an’ 
4monument,’’ he responded 


him gently that I could put 
‘0 my garden patch.” 

Wants to know why you 
ith you. Is it one of your 
he never saw a king with a 


(n’t,” agreed the Berry. “I 
4 thing on him that isn’t as 
degg. Tell him I just keep 
Play round with.” 
agatn toward the chief, 
Without knowing what the 
Saying, still read doubt and 
intenance. 
ried, as the chief ceased 
ttled back with the air of a 


, 


we 
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man who will not be convinced. “Well, 
how about it now?” 

“He insists,” returned the interpreter, 
“that no man ever had a lion for a pet. He 
says that the only white men he ever saw 
hunting the lion did so with big guns. 
They never went near them until they 
were pronounced dead. He also wants to 
know where you got this lion.” 

“Tell him I caught him with my naked 
hands,” enjoined the Berry. “Give him a 
story about how he was captured in the 
wilds after one of the most desperate 
struggles ever known. Before I subdued 
him single-handed and alone he had killed 
fourteen men, eight women and three small 
children.”’ 

The interpreter again addressed the 
chief and talked earnestly for several 
minutes. Still the big black man shook his 
head. It was evident that he would not be 
convinced. 

“The chief bids me say that no doubt 
you are a very great king, but that kings 
often boast but do not tell the truth. He 
still thinks that no man, white or black, is 
strong enough to subdue a lion with his 
naked hands. He bids me say that you 
may be a fearless warrior, but no man ever 
played with a lion.” 

“That’s what he says, eh?” snarled the 
King of Baltimore. ‘He thinks I’m lying 
to him, does he?” 

“The chief says most of the white men 
whom he has met are liars,’ droned the 
interpreter, translating literally. 

“Well you tell him that he can’t win no 
argument with me,” shot back the King of 
Baltimore. “Just make it plain that at 
sunup to-morrow morning I’]l go into this 
lion’s cage and subdue him with this little 
switch I hold in my right mitt. Tell him I’ll 
make good on every statement, and as a 
added attraction, say that Maizie here, the 
Queen of Baltimore, will ride standing upon 
a bareback horse and turn somersaults 
through hoops of fire. Ask him what he 
thinks about a stunt like that.” 

The go-between interpreted slowly, but 
he evidently did not succeed in convincing 
the black leader, who rose from his seat and 
gesticulated violently as he talked. 

“The chief states,’ explained the inter- 
preter, ‘that he thinks that you are a 
crazy man. He would like to believe what 
you say, but he cannot do so. He says, 
however, that you can camp here to-night, 
and if you want to keep your promise, and 
should you do as you say you can, he will 
be willing to concede that you are the 
greatest monarch in existence and a chief of 
all chiefs. He says you will be his blood 
brother. Still he thinks that you are only 
boasting and will never dare to enter the 
lion’s cage. As for the white woman on 
horseback, he asks me to tell you that he 
would gladly exchange eight of his black 
wives for her.” 

“Td orter land on his jaw,” stormed the 
Berry. ‘What in hell does he suppose I’d 
do with a stable of eight brunettes. But I 
guess it wouldn’t do to roil him up none, so 
you can just explain that the King of Bal- 
timore don’t never trade off none of his 
queens. All of which goes to show,” con- 
cluded the Berry and speaking to Maizie, 
“that it’s just as I told you. You’ll make a 
hit wherever you go. But go on and tell 
the chief that he can think just about it as 
he likes, and that the King of Baltimore 
will camp here to-night an’ make good on 
his part of it in the mornin’. Talk to him 
Reggie till you get a cramp in your throat.” 

When this latest manifesto was translated 
to the dusky ruler it seemed to put him in 
a more amiable frame of mind. 

“If the white king does what he says he 
will do,’”’ exclaimed the chief, “he will be 
my brother. He has only to ask and I will 
give. But still I do not believe that he will 
perform these feats.’’ 

“It’s all right with me,” returned the 
Berry affably, ‘‘and tell him that’s fine and 
dandy. I don’t want him to believe any- 
thing until he sees it before his very eyes. 
Tell him that’s the reason I came to see 
him, because I knowed he was in a class by 
himself, and that he was the world’s big- 
gest noise in the way of chiefs; but it 
wouldn’t be well for him to forget while 
he’s talking about monarchs that the King 
of Baltimore begins where the rest of ’em 
leave off.’’ 

From the folds of his royal robes the Bal- 
timore Berry drew forth his equestrienne 
director’s whistle. He blew a shrill blast 
and in almost less time than it takes to tell 
the tents of the Baltimore and Berry aggre- 
gation sprung into being with that celerity 
of movement so well known to lovers and 
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patrons of the great American circus, while 
the subjects of Chief Umbala stood round 
with eyes bulging from their sockets and 
wondered. 
Iv 

(Ge days have come and circus days 

have gone ever since the memorable 
time upon which, we are told by gifted 
writers of that particular brand of litera- 
ture, that abysmal man arose from the 
slime of the Nile and viewed the entertain- 
ment of feats of strength and agility which 
had been staged by the priests and sooth- 
sayers the better to attract his attention 
and arouse his interest in the great message 
they had to bring. But sunup in the jungle 
found everything in readiness for the most 
unique circus entertainment ever given. 
Chief Umbala of the Meanzas perhaps did 
not appreciate this, but be it said to his 
glory the Baltimore Berry had preserved 
all the ancient traditions, right down to the 
mysteries of the kid show and the band 
concert which preceded the performance. 

Then there was the performance itself. 
And here again the star acts identified with 
the circus since time began were repro- 
duced in all their pristine glory and excel- 
lence for the benefit of King Baltimore’s 
guests. 

There was, for instance, the ancient and 
honorable ‘‘ January act,’’ where, if you re- 
member, two clowns meet on the hippo- 
drome track, the one driving a diminutive 
pony and the other mounted'on a mule. If 
you recollect they indulged in a little horse 
trading right before the eyes of the as- 
sembled spectators, the mule being even- 
tually traded for the pony, and to the great 
joy of the kiddies both animals positively 
refused to move once they had changed 
owners. 

Perhaps the chief did not get it, but it 
was there just the same. And then, too, 
there was the barber-shop act originally 
invented by old Dan Rice and transferred 
by no less personages than Weber & Fields 
to the classic precincts of Broadway. Why 
should we mention that the corn-doctor 
clown was also in evidence, and he pulled the 
big ear of corn out of the other clown’s foot 
just as he used to do back in the States. 
And there was the fire scene, where all the 
clowns jump out of the burning building 
arrayed in Mother Hubbards and are ar- 
rested by the clown policemen and carried 
away in the hurry-up wagon. In other 
words, my brothers and sisters, they had it 
in its entirety, very much as if they had 
been watching the big show in Madison 
Square Gardenand trying to persuade them- 
selves that old acts 
werenew, and that 
even if they 
weren’t it didn’t 
matter because 
when an act can 
last through sev- 
eral generations of 
grandfathers and 
grandmothers it 
must be good. 

Chief Umbala, 
with#his retinue, 
was an early ar- 
rival. Hewas met 
at the front door 
of the main top by 
Happy Haines. 
He was escorted to 
the grand-stand 
seats with the 
same pomp and 
circumstance 
which had envel- 
oped that worthy 
on the ever-to-be- 
remembered occa- 
sion when the 
President of the 
United States vis- 
ited the Baltimore 
and Berry organ- 
ization. To each 
and every one of 
the visitors Mr. 
Haines gravely 
handed a very an- 
cient program. 
This sacred rite 
was performed 
with the air of a 
man whois passing ee ‘ 
out pearls of price. % 
Happy did not 
overlook a bet or 
leave a sleeper on 
the table. 

The old chief 
watched theinitial 
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numbers of the performance with interest 
but without wild enthusiasm. He was evi- 
dently waiting for the big act. He had his 
mind set upon that, and to Reginald’s chat- 
ter regarding the various features and their 
significance he returned only brief mono- 
syllables. 

At last, to fanfare of trumpets and at- 
tended by an escort of pretty girls, Maizie 
Rutherford’s white horse was led into the 
ring, and that young lady, bounding lightly 
upon his back, started her principal act. 
Chief Umbala woke up and watched her 
every movement. The premiére equestri- 
enne went through the various postures 
and jump-ups known in the category of the 
profession, but after a few moments the 
chief’s interest noticeably waned. 

“Why does she not jump through the 
hoops of fire as the king said she would?” 
he queried with soupgon of suspicion, 
turning to Reginald. ‘‘I did not believe the 
white queen would do that,’’ he amended. 

Reginald laughed. 

“Just wait,’ he enjoined. “She will 
jump through three hoops of fire. The 
King of Baltimore says so. His word is law 
with his people.” 

And then, sure enough, the tarred rope 
circles were brought forth, set afire and the 
horse was put to a gallop, and Queen 
Maizie Rutherford, throwing a kiss at the 
chief, hurled herself head over heels through 
three of them in rapid succession. It was 
too much for the big black man. He 
dropped his palm-leaf fan and almost oyver- 
turned his grand-stand chair. 

When a man is convinced against his 
will, particularly after his mind has been 
thoroughly made up, and when the evidence 
of his own eyes needs no further support to 
prove to him that he had been wrong in his 
diagnosis, other argument would only be 
superfluous. So Reginald the interpreter let 
well enough alone and simply watched the 
chief as that dignitary leaned forward with 
his mouth open and eyes bulging from their 
sockets as the big cage containing Julius 
Cesar, the old Wallace lion, was dragged 
by a team of horses into the center of the 
ring. 

Then, with stately mien and all the dig- 
nity he could muter, the King of Balti- 
more advanced. Toa waiting attendant he 
tossed his official robes and stood clad in 
the tights and spangles of his real profes- 
sion. He bowed low to the old chief, took 
a little switch in his hand, threw open the 
door of the lion’s cage and vaulted in. 

From the imprisoned beast came an 
angry roar and a swift pass of padded paws 
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against the bars. Old Julius Cesar knew 
his act better than any lion in the business. 
He crouched back in the corner as the 
Berry struck an attitude and waved him 
calmly aside. Then he lunged forward 
again, emitting a succession of heart- 
thrilling roars. It seemed to the spectators 
that he would bear the defenseless and 
heroic man inside the cage to the floor and 
tear him to pieces. The chief and his retinue 
leaned forward, mumbling to themselves 
in low gutturals, and for Happy Haines’ 
benefit Reginald interpreted rapidly. 

“The chief says that the king will never 
get out of there alive,”’ whispered the latter. 

“Yep, he’s got him goin’,” acquiesced 
Mr. Haines nonchalantly. “I can tell that 
without the aid of a dictionary. Here’s 
where we spring our fine work.” ° 

Again the apparently maddened beast 
crouched back in the corner of his cage. It 
was then the King of Baltimore’s turn to 
take the initiative. He advanced and placed 
one foot on the tawny mane of the King of 
Beasts and, while his nondescript audience 
were held spellbound, he leaned over, 
grabbed the lion’s upper and lower muzzle, 
forced his mouth wide open and stuck his 
head halfway inside his gaping jaws. 

Having accomplished this thrilling stunt 
he stepped back, saluted the old chief 
again, slid the bolt of the cage and made a 
hasty exit, slamming the door just as old 
Julius Cesar hurled his full weight upon it. 
To the audience it seemed that if he had 
stayed but an instant longer in the cage he 
would have been done to death, because no 
actor, dumb or otherwise, could play his 
part one-tenth as well as could Julius 
Cesar, king of all circus Wallace lions. He 
had more than redeemed himself for that 
memorable occasion upon which he had fled 
A ea before the horns of a fighting 

ull. 

The King of Baltimore had hardly 
emerged from the cage when the chief 
rushed over and would have embraced him 
had he permitted such an enthusiastic 
greeting. The hero found himself sur- 
rounded by a group of black men talking 
and gesticulating while they wondered and 
propounded questions. They had never 
met a man like the Baltimore Berry before. 

“The old chief says you are his brother,”’ 
explained Reginald. ‘“‘He wants me to tell 
you that he knows now that there is only 
one great white king, and that there is no 
monarch like the King of Baltimore. He 
says that you can have anything you want. 
He also states that white men have been 
importuning him for years to cede certain 


“Suffering Elephants!’’ Exclaimed Haines. ‘‘This is the Time for You to Get In Yer Fine Work, Bill. Tatk to ’em an’ Tell ’em Things”’ 
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land to them. He has refus 
He does not like the white m: 
brother, the King of Baltimo 
value in this land or anything 
other white men wanted, he ¢; 
a free gift. The chief says hi 
brother has only to ask. He 
give him some land so that he 
place to stay whenever he jour: 
tosee him again. The chief als 
he is sorry for what he said, 
not believe that any white ma 
brave or that any king coul 
warrior and so regardless of 
safety.” 

Of course the King of Balt 


‘refused the offer of the very | 


coveted. He insisted he had. 
pay Chief Umbala a friend. 
game was easier even than 
The chief simply played intoh 
he was insistent that his brot 
more should accept the proffe 
“The chief says you mu 
explained Reginald. ‘‘He w 
you what he refused all the 
men just to show his appre 
idea, I expect, is that he wi 
people that he will only mak 
to the biggest of all white mer 
With admirably feigned re 
King of Baltimore finally all 
to be persuaded. The dog 
drawn up, signed, sealed and d 
that evening the Baltimore 
Circus hooked up and commen 
ward journey with the same 
had distinguished its arrival, 
by the chief and his tribesme 
of their domains. The King 
and Chief Umbala parted wi 
pressions of good will and este 
promises from the Maryland 
return at an early date. 


Three days after these stirri 
Baltimore Berry was sitting i 
ness office in Johannesburg 
story of his adventures to | 
of the English syndicate. 
amazed and incredulous befo 
now enthusiastic converts to t 
Berry’s gospel. 

He handed over the preciou 
from the old chief and receiver 
ten thousand pounds origina 
but an extra bonus of ten th 
with five thousand to be dit 
his people, and it was with sor 
than ordinary regret that t 
heard the Berry’s announcer 
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: Adopt This 


Breakfast Combination 
Raisin Bread and Coffee 


THEN your breakfast is right, all’s right with the 
| world. The day’s well begun. For breakfast is 
the vital meal of every business day. 


Good Sense and Flavor Allied 


‘nere are clinching arguments for Raisin Bread at 
ist. Raisins hold unusual food value; they are rich 
-gy-producing units. But, most of all: You'll relish 
be spicy zest of these nuggets of vigor in your break- 
\2ad. 


Coffee-Cake and Bread in One 


‘ou’ll grant that your favorite coffee-cake has _less 
: when Raisin Bread is handy. Raisins are 75% 


Pg 


sugar—nature’s own sugar. When baked in bread this raisin 
sugar delicately favors the whole texture. ‘Transforms it 
into a breakfast treat. 


Raisin Bread is Easy to Get 


You can have California Raisin Bread at to-morrow’s 
breakfast. Simply order from your grocer or baker. Or 
ask your wife to add it to her grocery memorandum. But 
be sure to specify California Raisin Bread. 


When you crave that morning cup of coffee, associate 
with it Raisin Bread. ’Tis a gratifying breakfast combi- 
nation. ‘Try Raisin Bread toasted for a new ind of toast. 


> SUN-MAID Raisins 
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CALIFORNIA RAISIN PIE 


hand or brain workers. No other pie 
3 its value as food. And its flavor is 
1/ >me. 


TT 


| Three varieties of Sun-Maid 
Raisins: 

Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); 
_ Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 
seeds) ; 
| Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 
pL eM 


ie 


‘advan sturvar nti 


-IFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 
_ Membership 9000 Growers 
4 Fresno, California 


Sun-Maip SeEeEpDLEsS Raltsins 
in Red packages are now sold 
everyWhere. Useful in light 
desserts. Their tartness makes 
them a favorite with folks 
who enjoy between- 
meal tidbits. 


good candy 


.Sun-Maip SEEDED 


Ask for Raisin 
Candy at all 


Raisins in Blue pack- 
ages are found on thou- 
sands of kitchen shelves. 
Use them with puddings, 
breakfast cereals and 
many other dishes. 


stores. en aa 
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It’s great publicity. I know that and I’m for 
it strong and any regular actress with any 
real sense of values would be too, but this 
Stephano female isn’t that kind of a person. 
She looks after her dignity more carefully 
than most women look after an only child. 
I happened to be in Washington last season 
when she let poor Charlie Thompson out.” 

“What did he do?” inquired Jimmy. 

““Well, Charlie never started well. 

I could figure that he wouldn’t last 
when I caught a flash of the proof 
for his Sunday ad lying on Seymour’s 
desk over in Baltimore the week 
before. It read: ‘Olga Stephano 
in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House—Bring 
the Kiddies.’ I took Charlie aside 
and killed that and I tried to put 
him wise, but he fell down in Wash- 
ington.” 

““What’d he do over there?” - 
persisted Jimmy anxiously. 

Wilson retailed at length the 
harrowing details of the yarn that 
rang the death knell for Charlie 
Thompson. Madame Stephano had 
played the Capital on Easter week, 
and Charlie had planted a story in 
all the Monday papers stating that 
she would honor the egg-rolling fes- 
tivities on the White House lawn 
with her sacred presence. Thestory 
further had it that she would sit 
on the grassy sward atop a little 
hillock and personally autograph 
one egg for each little 
child who came up to 
her. It also set forth 
the delectable informa- 
tion that she was pre- 
pared subsequently to 
roll these eggs down 
the hill with her own 
fair hands for the de- 
light and edification of 
the young ones. 

“T’m reliably in- 
formed that when she 
saw that story in print 
she had to be forcibly 
restrained from jump- 
ing out of an eleventh- 
floor window of her 
hotel,’”’ concluded Wil- 
son. 

“Charlie got his in 
Pittsburgh that night. 
That egg-rolling stunt 
isn’t any worse than a 
pie contest.” 

Jimmy’s enthusiasm 
during this narrative 
had slowly slipped 
from him like a dis- 
carded garment. 

“What do you think 
I’d better do, Tom?” 
he asked. 

““Tf I were you, 
Jimmy,’ said his friend 
gently, ‘‘I’d go back in 
there and callthewhole 
thing off.’ 

A hurt look crept 
into the eyes of the ex- 
ploiter of Mme. Olga 
Stephano. 

“Gee, “Lom-2 he 
murmured, “‘I couldn’t 
do that! Little old Ar- 
thur 8. Family Pride 
and I are still bud- 
dies. I’ve got to go 
through—clean 
through. 

“T just couldn’t go 
back there and quit 
cold turkey before my Age 
new-found friend, % 
Sarah Ann—not in a 
hundred thousand 
years.” 

“Well, there’s’ one 
thing certain,” re- 
sponded the other with 
a note of finality. ‘If you call up little Olga 
or that trained manager of hers they’II burn 
you up.” 

Jimmy looked sadly at his friend. 

“‘Ain’t it hell, Tom?” he opined grimly. 
“Ain’t it just double-distilled hell?” 

He stood for a moment staring straight 
ahead as if lost in abstraction. Then he 
found speech again. 

“T won’t call either of ’em up,” he said 
firmly, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to let that story 
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JIMMY AIDS Tl UPLIFT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ride. There must be some way out of the 
mess. Apple pie, eh? I never did like it.,’’ 
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IMMY wasn’t able to concentrate on his 
regular duties that afternoon. He had 
acquired an obsession and he couldn’t 
shake it off. The problem of how to make 
good on his promise to the gushy Miss 


Looking Pies 
Ever Seen 


Slosson occupied 
his entire time 
and attention. A 
more careless or 
indifferent way- 
farer in the field 
of theatrical pub- 
licity might have 
been content to 
let that plump 
and pleasing person print her story on 
the following day and let it go at that, 
neglecting to follow the idea up and 
failing to redeem his pledges. Jimmy 
knew a dozen of his confréres who 
would just drop the thing on the prin- 
ciple that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, but he wasn’t that kind of press 
agent. He didn’t know it, but he was 
really a great creative artist in his own 
sphere and he got just the same inner 
satisfaction out of seeing his ideas blossom 
into realities that a great painter gets as he 
watches an imagined color harmony spring 
into life on the easel before him or that a 
stylist thrills to when he achieves a perfect 


phrase after a search for the inevitable word. ° 


The thought of apple pie haunted him. 
He had to have one delivered from Chicago 
for Miss Slosson, but how to accomplish 
this feat without notifying Madame Steph- 
ano or her manager worried him. He didn’t 


A Pretty Girl Dressed in 
Snowy White Was Lifting 
Into the Window One of 
the Most Appetizings 
He Had 


know anyone in that city he could trust to 
ship one on in time, and he rather figured 
that even if he did wire or telephone an 
acquaintance there the latter would take 
the request as a weird practical joke of 
some sort and pay no serious attention to it. 

He found himself out in the street peer- 
ing into bakeshop -windows and critically 
appraising the more or less appetizing 
pastry displayed therein. No use to 
buy one of those pies and attempt to 
work it off on Miss Slosson, he 
thought. They were all too obviously 
the apple pies of commerce—pale, 
anemic affairs bearing not even a re- 
mote resemblance to the succulent 
product of the home kitchen. His 
artist’s soul revolted at the thought 
of utilizing one of them to further his 
nefarious designs. 

He exhausted the possibilities of 
the bakeries on three of the principal 
avenues in the center of the city and 
worked himself into a fine frenzy of 
despair from which he sought relief 
in a motion-picture theater. What 
was programmed as a Nonesuch 
Comedy was unfolding itself on the 
screen when he entered, and just as 
he slid into a seat in the back row he 
beheld a large object hurtling through 
the air, propelled by the principal 
comedian. It struck the comedy vil- 
lain of the piece full in the face with 

a disastrously liquid and messy 
result. 

“Great Scott!- Apple pie!” 
murmured Jimmy to himself as he 
clambered'out into the aisle, bark- 
ing the shins and stirring up the 
latent profanity of an irascible- 
looking man who had slipped into 
a seat alongside him. 

He met Tom Wilson again that 
evening in the hotel lobby and 
they went in to dinner together. 

“Don’t ask me about that 
story, Tom,” he pleaded as they 
sat down. “I want to forget it 
for a little while.’ 

And he did. The dinner was 
excellent, the waiter was alert and 
extremely polite, and his com- 
panion unbosomed himself of a 
flow of anecdote that kept him 
in a constant state of merriment. 

“Mighty good dinner, Tom,’ 
heremarked heartily near the end 
of the meal, “and mighty (fine 
service.” 

The waiter cleared away the 
dishes and presented the menu to 
Jimmy. 

“Tf I may be permitted, sir,”’ 
he said deferentially, “I might 
suggest that the apple pie is ex- 
cellent to-night.” 

Jimmy pushed his chair back 
from the table with such violence 
that he almost upset it. 

“You'll be permitted to take a 
punch in the eye, Mister Fresh,” 
hesaid bitterly, and then hastened 
to apologize. 

His companion laughed uproariously. 

“Still on your mind, Jimmy?” heinquired. 

“Yes,”’ retorted the other. ‘‘Seems like 
we're hooked up to a double act for life.” 

Jimmy had a sleepless night. Every 
time he dropped off into a fitful slumber he 
was bothered by dreams in which apple pie 
played a central part. Once he dreamed 
that he was chained to a pillar in a great 
room and that Madame Stephano was 
forcing him to devour an apparently inex- 
haustible pie which stood on a table and 
which she fed him with» an enormous, long- 
handled spoon. He choked so hard on one 
spoonful that he woke with a start. 

At the breakfast table he read Miss 
Slosson’s promised story in the Star. It 
was all that the most ambitions purveyor 


of publicity could desire. There was afour- . 


column headline reading: 


MADAME OLGA STEPHANO HurRLS HER 
ROLLING-PIN INTO THE RING 


Famous Russian-American Actress Soon 
to Visit This City Enters the Star’s 
Popular Pie Contest 


THE STAGE VERSUS THE HOME 


Underneath was a big picture of a kitchen 
table, on each side of which a woman was 


shown busily engaged in the 
tions that usually accompar 
of a pie. The bodies of 
figures had been sketched j 
but the heads were excellent 
nesses of Madame Stepha 
Jefferson Andrews, society | 


both sides of the streets. Th 
group of shops in a stucco 
corner and as Jimmy passed. 
drift toward them in a desu] 
Presently he stopped di 
of one which bore this leg 
front: “The Buy-a-Cake 
Made Dainties and Pastry,” 
A pretty girl dressed in sno 
a cloth in her hand was liftin; 
dow one of the most ap 
pies he had ever seen. It was 
affair which had been baked j 
dish of large proportions. The 
flaky enough to crumble at { 
was a color symphony in broy 
gazed entranced the girl set ¢ 
front of the pie. It read: “] 
Apple Pie.” fe 
Opportunity had knocked 
answered ‘‘Present.” He ru 


shop. 
“‘T’ll take that pie, miss,” h 
“T need it in my business,” 
As the young woman turr 
out of the window Jimmy st 
a moment. ¢ 
“Say,” he said, “I want t 
long way off and I want you 
that it will stand the journey 
keep fresh and everything | 
mussed up.” yg 
“T understand,” responde 
white. ‘‘I’ll wrap a cloth rou 
the air out and I’ll fix it y 
pasteboard box that I’ve go 
you wait?” oo 
‘Sure I can!” returned Jim 
what I’ve been doing for tweni 
Dll smoke a cigarette outsid 
the window when you're read 
A half hour later he bree 
office of the Standard Theatel 
bundle under his arm and. 
Wilson, who was looking Pie 


& 


ing mail. “) 
“I hear you’ve got a date} 
pie this morning,” grinned hi 
“Here’s the party,” 
se*ting the bundle down 
“The kind that mother used 
in the summer kitchen under t 
You were in for the first act. 
to stick round and watch me 
tain calls at the finish?”  __ 


picking up his precious bunt 
interview the house proper 
got to have the right kind of 
for this little stunt.” , 
The property man pro 
occasion, after explanation 
He brought out a substa 
and began to fill the bo 
crumpled newspapers. Jin 
““Wait a minute!” he sa 
’em a chance to have an 
always my motto. Th 
papers and this box is s 
from Chicago. Maybe 
notice that. Put your ¢ 
round to that out-of-town 


“Not a bad little touch, € 
remarked. 

“‘Immense!”’ agreed th 
“T’ve got to hand it to yor 
overlook no bets.” 

The pasteboard box co 
was carefully placed on t 
(Continued on P. 


nued from Page 80) 
id other papers were packed 
id and above it. The lid was 
on and Jimmy affixed an 
addressed to himself. When 
‘been carefully loaded on a 
charge of a'small colored boy 
s way down Euclid Avenue 
ar office, personally chaper- 
vo press agents, the conspir- 
leted. 
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(RIGHT JENKINS, dra- 
tor of the Star, was distinctly 
h life as a whole and with 
yeneral that morning. His 

ity had been subjected to 
tal and flank attacks of great 
sarly twenty-four hours, and 
had been handed out by the 
yw who had just left the little 
ignated by a painted sign as 
2 Department.” 


e glow of self-approval. 
2d upon the misty mountain 
chievement until he reached 
|, and then he found himself 

into the well-known slough 
illy Parsons, the advertising 
_met him in the elevator, 


man,” Billy said laughingly, 

‘t to you for a home run this 

jall the bases full.” 

ht had bristled at this and 
himself as not comprehend- 

é significance of the allusion. 
become more specific. 

it over on you,” he replied. 

gent fellow with Olga Steph- 


|: on me?” the dramatic edi- 
ed. ‘“‘I don’t exactly under- 


u : 
ear,” Billy had sarcastically 
''sa worse case than J thought 
: You’d ought to go to see a 
h 


‘ht, who abhorred slang and 
‘Lit, had become quite indig- 
id had insisted upon a clear 
) what Billy Parsons meant. 
Jeman obliged him with one. 
(t with great clarity the trick 
Martin had played on the 
nified dramatic editor. He 
2>number of times the name 
‘ephano had been cunningly 
|e correspondence and proved 
affair was a carefully calcu- 
for the exploitation of that 


's of self-esteem having thus 
a the eyes of the dramatic 
htleman developed a decided 
rther discussion of the sub- 
ured himself in his cramped 
ie devoted himself to bitter 
jbroughout the day his fellow 
» field of journalism seemed 
licious delight in playfully 
On the way home for dinner 
: dramatic editor of the rival 
nat worthy had added to his 
‘ing with a twinkle in his eye: 
a mighty interesting sym- 
dhano you ran this morning, 


ie startled his sedate and 
launching into a profane 
diatribe on the subject of 
id announced his determina- 
nation-wide movement for 
‘on and final extermination. 
loud and ringing tones that 
al annihilation of the entire 
all satisfy his wishes in the 


| the affair still rankled in his 
» came down to the office on 
pening. When Nathan, the 
th looked in on him he was 


e Jimmy Martin instead 
sheet of paper that he was 


ns” Nathan remarked casu- 
a little request to make of 
losson, who's running this 
jmtest—it closes to-day, you 
me amped downstairs and 
158 O § to this-floor for as- 
Te’s nobody round yet but 


> 


“vance manager,” 
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you. I wish you’d drop down there for an 
hour or so and give her a hand. Just as 
soon as one of the cubs shows up Ill send 
him down to relieve you.” 

E. Cartwright reeled under this final 
blow to his dignity. The ends of his iron- 
gray walrus mustache dropped a full half 
inch as he looked up bewildered. 

“Pie contest— Miss Slosson!’’ he mum- 
bled. ‘‘What could I possibly do in con- 
nection with that or with her?” 

“Oh, just help her and her assistant un- 
wrap and tag some of the entries,’’ replied 
Nathan in a matter-of-fact tone as he turned 
quickly to suppress a smile and hurried out 
of the tiny room. 

E. Cartwright uttered a low moan ex- 
pressive of profound and abysmal woe as 
he slipped on his coat and prepared to de- 
scend to Miss Slosson’s department. 
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IMMY and his fellow conspirator found 
Miss Slosson in her office, almost com- 
pletely hidden by parcels containing pies. 
They did not notice E. Cartwright at first. 


That high authority on the spoken and - 


written drama was in the throes of unutter- 
able and indescribable mental anguish at a 
table fifty feet away, untying innumerable 
bundles and humming a hymn of hate di- 
rected at newspaper work in general and 
soulless managing editors in particular. 

The small colored boy, grunting under 
the weight of the wooden box, deposited 
the burden on the table. 

“‘Oh, there you are, Mr. Martin,” gur- 
gled Miss Slosson, coming forward and sur- 
veying the box with interest. ‘“‘And what 
have we here?” 

“That’s the little old pie I told you I’d 
have the madame send on,”’ replied Jimmy 
glibly. “‘She made a mistake and sent it to 
the theater. It just came by express a half 
an hour ago right through from Chicago.” 

“Tsn’t that perfectly wonderful!” rhap- 
sodized the pie editor. ‘‘What did dear 
Madame Stephano say when you spoke to 
her over the phone?” 

Jimmy paused for a moment before he 
replied. He had caught a glimpse of the 
Star’s dramatic editor, who had turned and 
was approaching them. He clutched Tom 
Wilson’s arm. 

“‘What did she say?” he said abstract- 
edly. “‘What did she say? Why, she said— 
she said she’d turn down a Drama League 
luncheon and go right out in the kitchen 
and slip into a gingham apron,- and—be- 
lieve me—if you knew how much she thinks 
of the Drama League you’d know that was 
some concession.” 

E. Cartwright hadn’tseen them yet. He 
was apparently almost oblivious of his sur- 
roundings as he walked slowly toward 
Miss Slosson. 

“T realize that,’”’ the pie editor was say- 
ing. ‘She has a great, big, generous na- 
ture, I’m sure. And to think of her being 
so domesticated too! Oh, Mr. Martin, I 
suppose you know Mr. Jenkins, our dra- 
matic editor. He’s kindly volunteered to 
help me in the closing hours of the con- 
test.” 

Jimmy straightened up and assumed his 
most ingratiating smile. He had met the 
distinguished critic only once—several years 
before—and he was fairly certain that he 
would not be remembered. 

“T had the honor of an introduction 
several seasons ago,” he said suavely, “but 
it is possible that Mr. Jenkins does not re- 
call me.” 

E. Cartwright had given an unconscious 
start at the sound of the name “ Martin,” 
but he seemed to have no conscious knowl- 
edge of Jimmy’s identity. 

He smiled sadly. 

“T don’t seem to place you,” he remarked 
with a woebegone attempt at civility. 

“Mr. Martin is Madame Stephano’s ad- 
broke in Miss- Slosson. 
“The dear madame has entered a pie in our 
little contest through him.” 

Mr. Jenkins’ facial aspect underwent an 
instantaneous change. He narrowed his 
eyes and corrugated his brows and gave 
other external indications of rapidly mount- 
ing wrath. Also his cheeks paled, and it 
may be further stated that his rather gan- 
gling frame became suddenly taut and vi- 
brant. He eyed Jimmy for fully ten seconds 
and then turned to Miss Slosson. 

“It is my duty to inform you, madam,” 
he said in a voice that was tense with emo- 
tion, ‘that this person is a.press agent 
who will use you for his own selfish ends; 
a paid hireling of an unscrupulous manage- 
ment-which has only one purpose in mind— 
deceit and rank trickery.” 


_ tufts of crumpled newspapers. 
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Jimmy started to expostulate, but Tom 
Wilson gave him a vicious elbow jab which 
effectively cut off any utterance on his part. 
Miss Slosson smiled serenely. 

“Don’t be too hard on him, dear Mr. 
Jenkins!’’ she remonstrated. ‘‘He has been 
a great help in our effort to raise the general 
tone of culinary excellence. He represents 
a most estimable lady, and if she gets a 
little publicity out of it she deserves it after 
all the trouble she has gone to— baking a 
pie with her own hands and sending. it on 
here all the way from Chicago. We mustn’t 
be too selfish.” 

“T warn you, madam, that there is fraud 
here some place,’ persisted the dramatic 
editor. ‘‘Downright fraud and deception. 
These gentlemen have a depraved talent 
for that sort of thing.” 

-“Nonsense,’”’ broke in the pie editor, 
beckoning to an office boy whose job it was 
to open such entries as were incased in sub- 
stantial» packages. As the youngster as- 
sailed the box she chirruped on: “I’ m using 
another picture of the dear lady in to- 
morrow’s paper, Mr. Martin, and I'll an- 
nounce the arrival of her contribution in 
the opening paragraph. I’m just crazy to 
see it! Quite a large box, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,’? murmured Jimmy. _“She cer- 
tainly seems to have done the thing up 
brown.” 

He was the picture of serene self- 
satisfaction as he watched the lid coming 
off the box. 

The prospect of triumphing over E. Cart- 
wright a-second time filled him with an 
almost ecstatic joy. 

When the lid was removed Mr. Jenkins 
darted toward the box and pulled out the 
He care- 
fully.unfolded one and looked at it. Jimmy 
caught Tom Wilson’s eye at this juncture 
and winked his off eye prodigiously. E. Cart- 
wright, upon observing the heading and 
the date line on the paper, threw it down 
impatiently and began nervously to chew 
the ends of-his mustache. 

“We've got old George B. Grouch’s goat, 
all right,’’ confided Jimmy behind his hand 
to his companion. 

Miss Slosson untied the string and lifted 
out the pie, which was tightly swathed in a 
piece of old linen. She undid the-wrap- 
ping slowly, while’the interested spectators 
gathered close round her. . The ‘careful 
young woman in the bake shop had placed 
a piece of cardboard over the top of the deep 
china dish, and when this was removed Miss 
Slosson positively bubbled with delight as 
she caught sight of the golden- brown crust 
of the wonderful pie. 

“Tt looks perfectly heavenly? she re- 
marked. “Perfectly heavenly!” 


“‘A masterpiece!” broke in the hitherto. 


silent Mr. Wilson. 

“T told you she’ d bake one that would 
win in a walk,” was Jimmy’s contribution 
to the glad chorus of acclaim. 

E. Cartwright didn’t have a word to say. 
He stood with his hands on his hips, watch- 
ing the two press agents with a look that 
still betrayed cynical distrust. 

“Won’t you please put it over there on 
that little table all by itself, Mr. Jenkins?”’ 
said Miss Slosson. “Tt certainly deserves a 
place of honor.” 

Mr. Jenkins grunted and hesitated for a 
moment. He was too chivalrous at heart, 
however, to refuse to obey a lady’s behest, 
no matter how much humiliation he might 
suffer. He grasped both sides of the pie 
dish firmly, lifted it high in \the air and be- 
gan to turn. Jimmy was looking at him 
with ill-concealed delight. As he watched 
he noticed a look of intense agony spread 
over the dramatic editor’s face. The next 
instant that gentleman dropped the pie 
with a sharp ery of pain. 

“Tt’s hot!’’ he screamed. ‘‘Red hot!” 

The dish smashed into a hundred pieces 
on the counter, and the surrounding atmos- 
phere was filled with flying fragments of 
pie. Jimmy felt something warm and sticky 
on his face, and henoticed with dismay that 
the front of Miss Slosson’s silk dress was a 
sorry-looking mess. Tom Wilson’s clothes 
were smeared with débris too. E. Cart- 
wright was wiping apple juice out of both 
eyes, and uttering words that caused the 
pulse beats of Madame Stephano’s personal 
representative to diminish almost to the 
vanishing point. 

“A pair of damned fakers!’’ he shouted. 


“Baked in Chicago, | eh, and shipped on 


here.by express! It hasn’t-been out of the 
oven an hour. Thought dy put one 
over on us again, did they? I ‘know ’em! 
I know ’em!” 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. ~The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

- Freezone :removes~-hard corns, soft 
corns, ‘also:corns: between the toes and 
hardened calluses.. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Wotmen! -Keep a-tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your-dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. . 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store.in the United States.or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LEARN ELECTRICITY 


“Earn While You Learn.” 
- ployment open. 
yearly. 


Vast new field of em- 
Courses 1 to 3 yrs. 4 terms 
College degree. E.E. 


Write for “Succeed Through Electricity.” 
Mention age and education. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 


111—373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 


““An Electrical Technicians’ Institute.” 


DOO ie eis led lg 


COTTAGES 
and Tiny 2 Story Designs 
by the 1000. NEW 
IDEAS. Latest Features. 
Send ae stamps for 100 


WALTER J. KEITH, Arch’t 
1702 Hennepin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


alifornia Bi | 


Planning to build? Send for 
book of successful plans. of 
homes recently built in Cali- 
fornia. 70 pages of illustra- 
tions and floor plans. $1.00 
postage prepaid. 
J. B.P. N, San Leandro, Cal. 


Cut Me Out 


1 

i 

! 

i] 

i] 

: and mail me, with your name and address, 
1 to The Curtis Publishing Company, 374 
1 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. I 
I will bring you full details about how you, as 
1 our subscription representative, can make 
' $5 or $10 a week extra in your spare time! 
H ; 

| 

1 

i] 

i] 


Name 
: Address 
: City State 
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Elliott-Fishe 


Flat-Bed System of Accounting—Bookkeeping—Billing—Rec 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Big Electric Specialty Concern 
Adopts Elliott-Fisher System 


sug 


| 
Growing business of Benjamin Electric ; 


Manufacturing Company necessitates 


| 


new method of keeping stock records, and 


Elliott-Fisher solves problem. 


HE nationally-known firm 

whose “Twin Sockets” you 

probably have in your own 

home found stock record keeping an 

increasing burden. They showed their 

progressive spirit in recognizing the 
advantages of Elliott-Fisher. 

Three men and an Elliott-Fisher 
do work that would take five men 
without the machine, and do it better. 
That summarizes the story. 


In the beginning, four clerks made 
pen-and-ink entries on the stock 
cards, posting about 1200 items a 
day. Now three clerks, using an 
Elliott- Fisher Machine, make over 
1500 entries per day, get more en- 
tries per card, and have legible, neat 
records. The fourth clerk is free for 
other work. In addition, the machine 
automatically computes the- balance 
on hand as the cards are entered, 


making a perpetual inventory ‘of all 
stock parts. 


The growth in business would have 


required another clerk; Elliott-Fisher 
saves the salaries of two men for 
stock record keeping, and ensures 
absolute accuracy. And again E]liott- 
Fisher proves its supreme versatility. 


The Elliott-Fisher Flat-Bed System 
—not one machine; but a system 
—is adapted to every purpose of 
accounting, billing, bookkeeping, or 
recording. The flat writing surface 
makes it as easy to copy deeds in a 
sewed record book as to make out 
Card ledger, loose-leaf 


ledger or bound volume, sheets of 


waybills. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


all sizes, shapes and thicknesses —al 
clamp on the flat bed with an eas, 
and precision that only actual demon 
stration can show. Speed and facilit) 
of handling forms, perfect register ¢ 
carbon copies are two notable feature! 
of the Elliott-Fisher System. | 


Your problem may not be keepin} 
stock records, but whatever it is— 
bookkeeping of any kind, sales analy 
sis or distribution, cost accounting! 
recording, billing—there is an Elliott 
Fisher Machine, one of the Flat-Be 
System, that will simplify your work 
insure accuracy, and save money. Hur 
dreds of firms, from great, nationally 
known manufacturers to small-tow 
retailers, have proved to themsely 
the economic necessity of Elliott 
Fisher. What it has done for them | 


can do for you. 


Elliott-Fisher 
Company 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Branch Offices in 100 Principal Cities 


Let us send you the booklet ¢ 
the application of the Elio 
Fisher System to your busines, 
or have our nearest represei 
tative call to talk over yoi 
problem. There is no oblig! 
tion—just give us a chance 


The flat writing surface of this Elliott-Fisher Machine 
enables the Benjamin stock clerks to use the same stiff 
record cards they used with pen-and-ink methods. Ma- 
chine speed, legibility and accuracy go without saying. 


show you what Elko 
can do. 


ave 


ued from Page 83) 

‘imax of Jimmy’s little three- 
yme with such unexpected 
t he stood in the midst of 
the shouting like one trans- 
rout, an utter and complete 
st disastrous and the most 
his career. In a flash he 
coming a classic anecdote 
andied backand forth by his 
athren in Pullman smoking 
ter offices for years without 


5 and about him. Enemies 
-oward him from all direc- 
sly bent on his destruction. 
;nembered Tom Wilson. He 
| That worthy had departed 
.gsof morning. The dishey- 
‘ight dramatic editor had ap- 
{sted his vocabulary of vitu- 
ivas approaching him with 
,in his eye, flanked on one 
‘iguished-looking gentleman 
,shoritative manner, who had 
iene from a near-by office. 
that it was no place or time 
- turned and fled precipitately 
»ambered aisle in the general 
open air. 

ip with Tom Wilson two 
e avenue. That gentleman 
; strong and seemed to need 
1 


‘t Lever overlooked, Tom,” 
“swung alongside. ‘‘What’ll 
\do?” facetiously echoed the 


him firmly by the arm and 
hatin. “Where’ll we hide, 


} “a4 


Mme. Olga Stephano was 
iy absent from the columns 
xt morning, but this fact 
led by one James Martin, 
1 on to the next town—un- 


ih and unsung. Gone was 


hisderby hat, and vanished 

of yesterday were the glad, 
(he jaunty bearing that usu- 
iled him as one upon whom 
\nt to smile. Gloom was in 
/sweet melancholy pervaded 


/d before Jimmy’s fatal first 
\[iss Slosson awaited him at 
t brought tidings that did 
ency to make life more in- 
vas from Jordan, Madame 
sonal manager on tour with 
jad it summoned him back to 
ihe opening performance on 


nany matters about which 
ano and myself wish to con- 
” the letter ran, “‘among 
i} methods of publicity best 
irther her interests as a star. 
‘you know, is to the intel- 
/ in the community, and you 
jivoid anything in the nature 
‘sational stories, or what are 
)1 as ‘stunts.’ We will go 
Wed length when I see you.” 
‘a spring canning,” Jimmy 
/e manager of the theater 
tished reading Jordan’s let- 
vt mind that so much if I 
my exit cue in a blaze of 
| thing of being bumped off 
ful fall-down like that gets 
{ old epidermis.”’ 
‘:phano occasionally varied 
ik soa with performances of 
(European dramatists. She 
4ia0dern Spanish tragedy for 
iJleveland, and the first act 
y when a certain forlorn- 
slouched wearily into the 
12 and moodily inquired for 
The company manager, a 
ie to the temperamental 
star, came forward. 
gloomily vouchsafed the 


1?” responded the manager 
‘him over with indifferently 
. “We've been waiting for 


madame and myself. We 
$/ See what you looked like. 
y intelligent.” 
|mmy would have resented 
er in this remark and would 
an indignant rejoinder, 
ned crushed to earth never 
“he surrounding atmosphere 


° THE SATURDAY 


was to him pregnant with impending trag- 
edy. He contented himself with a nervous 
little laugh. 

“T’ve never been accused of it,’’ he said 
foolishly. 

“Of course We’ve heard about your ri- 
diculous fiasco last week,’’ went on Jordan. 
“You've certainly let yourself in for it with 
the madame. I wonder what you think 
this attraction is, anyway—a circus side 
show or a cabaret? I'll give you credit 
though. You had a cast-iron nerve to at- 
tempt such a thing with her. They say 
God looks after fools and drunken folks. I 
hope He’s on your side to-night.” 

Jimmy gulped before he made reply. + 

“Ts she—is she a little annoyed?” he 
stammered. 

“Yes, just a little,’ laughed the other 
sarcastically. ‘“‘Just a wee bit put out. It’s 
hardly worth mentioning, but if I were you 
I’d stick round on this side of the footlights 
until after the show. We've got eighteen 
hundred inside to-night and I wouldn’t like 
to have to give the money back. Some- 
thing might happen if you went back stage. 
I'll see you later.” 

He slipped into an inner officeand Jimmy 
was left alone with his misery. He wan- 
dered out into the brilliantly lighted lobby 
and sauntered into the auditorium for his 
first view of the great actress. She was on 
the stage as he entered and he peered at 
her from behind the plush curtains which 
hung back of the last row of seats. She was 
playing a scene of brisk and brittle comedy 
and she moved about the stage with all the 
lithe and lissom grace of a beautiful tigress. 
She was making mordant mockery of an- 
other woman in the play, assailing her with 
wicked rapier-like thrusts of biting wit and 
smiling a smile that struck terror into 
Jimmy’s heart. 

There was a malicious gleam in her black 
eyes that fascinated him. They seemed to 
his overwrought imagination like the nasty 
eyes of a serpent he had once seen in a glass 
case in the zoo. He shuddered with appre- 
hension. 

As the curtain fell and the lights went 
up he caught sight of the figure of E. Cart- 
wright Jenkins coming up the aisle. He 
effaced himself with surprising suddenness 
by making for the nearest exit door. It led 
to a fire escape and he stood there in the 
semidarkness, letting the cool night air 
soothe his fevered brow and trying to col- 
lect his befuddled train of thought. This 
last was impossible. All that he Seemed 
able to comprehend was that he was in for 
the most disagreeable experience of his 
fair young life and that there was no pos- 
sible escape from it except in flight. He 
was too good asoldier to run away. That 
much was certain. 

When the lights went out again and the 
second act began Jimmy resumed his place 
behind the curtains once more and contin- 
ued his observations of Madame Stephano. 
It was in this act that the big scene of the 
play occurred, the scene in which the out- 
raged wife reverted to the primitive pas- 
sions of her Andalusian peasant ancestors 
and made things decidedly uncomfortable 
for her husband and several other charac- 
ters in the piece. It was full of lines which, 
as the old actor said, “one could get one’s 
teeth into,’’ and it may be stated that the 
famous Russian actress played it for all it 


‘was worth and then some. She erupted, 


exploded and otherwise comported herself in 
an extremely violent and disturbing manner. 
As a final touch she committed aggravated 
assault and battery on the person of her 
husband, and wound up the festivities by 
making a general wreck of the drawing- 
room in which the scene was laid. 

Jimmy watched the early proceedings 
with growing distrust. When the final 
nerve-shattering moment arrived and the 
curtain fell amid a wild uproar from the 
audience he found himself sagging, and he 
clutched a pillar for support. A clammy 
perspiration bespangled his brow. He felt 
decidedly sick and he longed for the com- 
forts of home and the quiet ministrations 
of some gentle female who would soothe 
and mother him. 

Ina daze he sauntered out into the lobby 
again. Jordan, who had just come from 
back stage, touched him on the arm. 

“The madame wishes to see you right 
after the last act,’’ he remarked with a 
sinister smile. 

Only that and nothing more. He turned 
on his heel and disappeared into the office. 
Jimmy leaned against the wall and eyed 
with envy the noisy and laughing throng of 
men who had come out for a smoke between 
the acts. 
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HAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT 1919 BY 
THE DANIEL HAYS CO, 


The seams of your gloves will not ravel 
even though the thread is cut or broken— 
if you wear— 


Havs Supersean Gloves 


That’s because ‘“Superseam”’ gloves are not sewed 
with this ordinary Rip and Trouble 
stitching. One break in the usual seam, 
and zip! Thestitching ravelsand is gone. 


Hays “‘Superseam”’ gloves are 
sewed with Superseam stitching— Each 
stitch is sewed down and locked— 
That’s why they will not rip and ravel. 


Superseam Stitching 


Hays “‘Superseam”’ Gloves may be obtained in Buckskin, Cape or 
Mocha—Lined or Unlined fashionable models for both Men and 


Women. Ask for Hays Superseam Gloves 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
GE OWES SON IN EG ES 187544, 


HLA 


Saas 


O loncmicse eG fought 


O record and preserve. permanently the heroism of our soldiers 
and sailors, there is no more fitting medium than a Tablet of 
“Everlasting” Bronze. 
Many educational, religious, social and business organizations have selected Tyler 


Bronze Tablets for this purpose, and have expressed their appreciation of the 
beautiful workmanship and finish. 


Bulletin “T” illustrating designs of Tyler Bronze Tablets and also prices will be 
sent upon request. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Established 1872 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
200 Fifth Avenue 68 Devonshire Street 555 McCormick Building 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE FOR BUILDINGS OF ALL TYPES 
MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE CLOTH 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Most men motor to some extent. Occasionally one does so in 
a flappy hat—a sign of uncomfortable unpreparedness. A 
Regal Cap would double enjoyment of the trip. 


Regal Caps are the essence of comfort and good taste for motoring, golfing, 
traveling, and general wear. No brim to flap—nothing to blow off or bind the 
head. Perfect shade for the eyes—and they stand abuse cheerfully. On sale at 
more than 15,000 good stores in the U. S.—$1,50 to $4.00. Your dealer probably 
has them, or can easily get them for you. LOOK FOR THE REGAL NAME. 


THE REGAL HAT CO. 


643 to 651 S. Wells St. 


CHICAGO 


Largest-Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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Like a North Pole Zephyr 


Polar Cub, com- 
plete with cord and 
plug, ready for 
attachment to any 


Why bake and swelter and stew 
and fret on days when the air is 
burning and the perspiration streams 
from every pore? Why toss and 
lie awake all night in a room that’s 
like an oven? 

Banish hot weather discomfort. 
Get a Polar Cub Electric Fan for 
your office and home. Enjoy his 
cooling breeze at a cost of only one 
cent for power in six long refresh- 
ing hours. Sleep in peace through 
the hottest night. 

Only $5.85 (Canada, $8.50) for a 


light socket. He’s a great big fan 
value —8 inches high, with 6-inch 
blades. Beautiful nickel-plated motor 
and two speeds. Blades, guard and 
base finished in rich, velvet-black 
enamel. 


Get Polar Cub of your electrical 
or hardware dealer. If he hasn’t it 
write us and we'll tell you where to 
get it. 


THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 320 Blatchley Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 


REG US. PAT OFF 


7 Electric F; tb 


At precisely the same time an usher 
slipped down one of the theater aisles, 
touched E. Cartwright Jenkins on the 
shoulder and handed him a note. The 
critic adjusted his glasses and tore it open. 
This is what he read: , 


“Mon Cher Mr. Jenkins: May I not 
give myself the great pleasure of meeting 
you for a moment after the play? I have 
for many years been an admirer of your 
very great and most excellent genius and I 
have had what is called the longing to greet 
you. I have had the hesitation of asking 
to see you, as I know you are a most busy 
man. To-night there is a matter of the so 
great importance that I would speak to you 
concerning. Please, my very dear sir, do 
me this very high honor, I implore you. 

“OLGA STEPHANO.” | 


E. Cartwright smiled expansively. It 
may also be remarked that he beamed, and 
it may be further added that he felt himself 
once more securely affixed upon a pedestal 
in his personal hall of fame. 

The final moment of the Spanish play 
found Madame Stephano sitting alone at 
the dinner table in the heroine’s home. 
Fate and the fell clutch of circumstance 
had resulted in her estrangement from her 
family and from her friends, and she had 
dined alone. As the curtain fell, disillu- 
sioned and miserable she dropped her head 
in her hands and sobbed bitterly. 

Jimmy, having been assured that his 
Nemesis would be on the stage throughout 
the entire act, had tiptoed back when the 
scene was half finished. A hopeless fear 
gnawed at his vitals, but he tried to put on 
a brave face. He watched the curtain 
descend from a place in the wings and he 
saw it rise again and again in response to 
tumultuous applause. The actress, artist 
that she was, never raised her head or 
stepped out of the picture. 

After the last call had been taken he 
heard the orchestra strike up the exit 
march. Determined to get the unpleasant 
business over with, he stepped through a 
door leading to the boxed-off scene. To his 
utter bewilderment, at precisely the same 
moment there entered upon the scene from 
the opposite side no less a personage than 
E. Cartwright Jenkins. That gentleman’s 
buoyant air of self-confidence and serene 
self-approval left him with an abruptness 
that was startling. He stopped his progress 
and stood rooted to the spot. The two 
gazed at each other in amazement. E. 
Cartwright’s lips moved, but he found him- 
self inarticulate. Swayed by a common 
impulse, they both turned to Madame 
Stephano. 

That lady still sat with her head in her 
hands. As they looked she raised herself 
slowly and gazed from one to the other. A 
nasty glint came into her eyes. She sprang 
to her feet so suddenly that she overturned 
the chair in which she had been sitting. 
She swept a long arm out in front of her 
body and shook it at them both in turn. 
Jimmy instinctively put up his guard. He 
felt that in another moment a plate or a 
platter would be flying through the air in 
the direction of his head. E. Cartwright 
had moved a step backward. His face 
went pale, 

““Youhavecome, eh?’ screamed Madame 
Stephano. ‘‘You are both here! You have 
ie to let me tell you what I zink of you, 
e ? ”? 

Her voice was stridently intense and her 
whole face was ablaze with uncontrolled 
fury. Her accent was more marked than 
usual. She poured out her words with a 
rapidity that was amazing. 

““You have come to let me tell you both 
zat you have insult Olga Marie Stephano 
and zat Olga Marie Stephano does not let 
herself be made ze target for ze insult. 
You poor leetle fool, you’””—this to Jimmy— 
“you have meex my name up with zis 
crazee pastree-pie announcement, Am I to 
have no deegnety? Is Olga Marie Stephano 
a cook or an actress—wheech? And you, 


Z, 


As 


Meestaire Cartwright Jenkeey 
it preent zis crazee theeng; it 
it make me into one great,| 
crazee—what you call? Wh. 
say? One great, beeg, foolis)) 
fool. Eet ees too much, 06 
much! Mon Dieu! Mon Lj 
too much.”’ | 

She paused, apparently fo 
bosom was heaving like a p 
after an aria. Her two visito 
less at the violence of her oy 
began gingerly to back away, 
eyes on her, and ready to retin 
should an emergency deman¢ 
from one to the other, and the 
upon her face—slowly—a sn 
like a blessed benison and 
merged into a laugh—light ¢| 
first, and then hearty and un 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ she said swe’ 
laughter had died down, 
please, eef I make such a lay 
so funnee! Pardonnez-moi, p 
Eet ees just my leetle joke, g¢ 
my leetlejoke! I have here q 
prise for you. Voila!” : 

With all the easy grace an 
a prestidigitator she reache 
table and plucked a napkin of 
center. To the astonished 
agent and the dramatic edit 
revealed an apple pie that ti 
appearance even that fam 
pastry which had met with 
trous end in the Star office 
before. 

“Will you not please takes 
the actress. 

Her hypnotized guests ¢ 
chairs. Madame Stephano ti 
between them. At hef side; 
filled with whipped cream, A; 
of the pie were anointed wit 
own hands, and served. A mi 
delicious dessert proved to ea 
ing excellence. 

The actress watched them 
donable pride. 

“Meestaire Jimmy,” she 
to the now thoroughly flabbe 
agent, ‘‘I have play zis leet; 
what you call it—to make ¢ 
hear all about zat affaire of | 
have invite Meestaire Jenkee! 
see zat I really can bake ze: 
I bake heem in ze hotel keetc 
noon. It was funnee—zat ho 

She had turned to E. Cart 
cealed somewhere about his 
worthy gentleman had a sli 
humor which occasionally re 
This was one of the occasions, 
heartily. When he left a few1 
ward to write his review the 
diale had been reéstablished 
self and Jimmy, and the dark 
had obscured the latter’s hori 
dissipated as if by fairy magi 
way with her when she chose, 
Stephano, and never were h¢ 
effectively utilized than a 1 
when she found herself alone’ 
agent. 

““Meestaire Jimmy,” die 
have for many years been ze fc 
I have been too much what yi 
so quaintly call—ze up stage. ] 
be, oh, so deegnefied, so very 
fied! I was mad wiz you, Mee: 
when I read about ze pie, and 
yesterday about ze catastroph 
paper office I could have kee 
find I have ze beegest advance 
ever had, and I have chee 
am going to lose my deegnet 
Jimmy. Go ahead, Meestaire 
tell ze leetle stories and I wil 
call him again—I will make g 

“Say, madame,” respon 
whose self-assurance once mo 
him like an aura, “‘do you 
are?”’ 

“No, Meestaire Jimmy. V 
“Tll say you’re one r 


ar come back here and I show 
ok steak 

ut the stew was so good that 
‘rmore. “Hey, young feller,’ 
“you | like him? Well, save 


red and the other guests were 
about three poker tables I 
he kitchen again, Rudolph 
k his steaks. He had them 
he table, each on a piece of 
Je patted them lovingly. 
that nearer than Chicago,” 
ent a long time picking them 


large pan of what looked to 
the fend of the table, a great 
mn butter, with pepper and 
and big carving knives and 


oe g steels. 
it?” L asked, pointing to the 


Rudolph. ‘‘ You watch.” 
3sistants had another big pan 
ine faucet at the sink and was 
g it, letting water run 
ig the water through the salt. 
* said Rudolph, ‘here we go.’ 
ed to the steaks variously 
r, the pepper and some of the 
' Then he took a large broiler 
wire and opened it flat on 
the underside of the broiler 
»ce of waxed paper. Then he 
ndfuls of the wet salt and 
fit nearly three inches thick, 
paper evenly over all its 
layer patted into’ smooth- 
proper depth Rudolph se- 
id laid the steak on the salt. 
the steak with salt, to the 
ier three inches, packed salt 
3s until the steak was com- 
{in this packing of salt, put 
of oiled paper on top, closed 
e top side of the broiler 
carried the broiler to the fire. 
‘bed of glowing charcoal, and 
me the broiler over that 
'back to the table and began 
sther steak in the same way. 
2 too salt?” I asked. 
’ said Rudolph. 
d watched him prepare sev- 
ks the same way. Meantime 
‘had burned away on the first 
salt was baking into a hard 
yh tested this from time to 
seat and solidity of it. 
's just right then I take him 
1e, 
istants cut great loaves of 
3s about three inches by two, 
filled pewter mugs with ale. 
udolph’s investigations of 
mass of salt in the broiler 
lat the time was at hand for 
He had prodded often, and 
with moistened finger tip. 
ken on a baked, almost an- 
a, It was hard and hot. 
the broiler from the fire and 
‘e table. He lifted the upper 
oiler, hit the hardened salt 
fps with a hammer, and the 
ke away, exposing the steak 
broken matrix displays the 


at it called to my mind—a 
moved from a gem, for that 
em—a jewel of radiant ray. 
‘teaming, scenting the air of 
th its fragrance, all reds and 
2ddish-grays, with the juice 
i a the savor of it already 


aid Rudolph after close in- 
2 all right. Get yourself a 


lece of bread, and Rudolph 
slice of the steak and laid it 
' The juice seeped into the 
zit a pale red. I bit into it. 
eithe ultimate of my car- 
t It was the most de- 


other bit of bread. 
hed Rudolph. ‘‘Not too 
2 k _was cooking while Ru- 
is one into small slices. 


you gamblers!’”’ Rudolph 
me poker players. ‘‘She’s 
id get him!” 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Cards were dropped instantly, and the 
guests moved to the table noisily. Ru- 
dolph came in, carrying the first install- 
ment of the steak on a platter, the slices of 
it half submerged in the juices. There were 
forks, but none was used. We had fingers. 
Each man took a bit of the steak, laid it 
on bread and devoured the combination. 
Rudolph sent in platter after platter of the 
slices, and toward the end came in with 
especial titbits which he urged on Hunkins 
and me and one or two others—sections of 
bone with shreds of the succulent meat on 
them, and slices of the tenderest portions. 

“*T figure on getting away with about four 
pounds at one of these affairs,” Kilmany 
said to me, and recited the epic of Tom 
Dorgan, who ate seven and a half pounds 
once, on a bet. Tom has now passed to his’ 
reward, but his memory as a trencherman 
remains gloriously green. 

Personally I do not think Kilmany had 
any the better of me in the matter of con- 
sumption tonnage. 

When every man was to his capacity of 
steak the poker tables became active again. 

“Want to sit in?”’ they asked me. 

“Not just yet,” I told them. “‘T’ll look 
on for a time.” 

“Don’t blame you,’ said Hunkins. 
“Most of these pirates play them very close 
to their chests. Better pick out a soft spot 
if you can find one, before you buy chips.” 

I moved from table to table, watching 
the play. There was a two-dollar-limit 
game, all jack pots, with roodles when a 
full house or better was called that raised 
the limit to four dollars for a round. There 
was a dollar-limit game, with deuces and 
joker wild, where they played hopups, 
kilters, straights round the corner, Big 
Dick, and other complicated combinations, 
and dealt a hand of eyclone each 
seventh deal—seven-card stud 
poker with two cards buried. 
That was too fast for me, even if 
it was only a dollar-limit game, 
for threes and small 
fulls were mere 
chaff; and though 
the limit was but a 
dollar they bet 
wildly, amid all 
sorts of excitement, 
quarrels and side 
wagers. 

The big game 
was the third one, 
table stakes. Hun- 
kins, Cass, Tomp- 
kins, Cornwell and 
Pendergrast were 
in this. They 
played straight 
poker with no frills 
or innovations, and 
I settled down to 
look on. My incli- 
nation was to buy 
a stack in the two- 
dollar game but I thought 
I’d assay the table-stake 
contest first. That might 
be worth a trial. They 
were all good, cold, nervy 
poker players, but 
friendly. A lot of joshing 
went back and forth across 
the table. Hunkins and 
Cass were conservative, 
calculating players, and Tompkins and 
Pendergrast liberal with a tendency to 
bluff. Cornwell had them before he bet 
them. 

“Ought to be six in this,’”’ said Cass. 
“‘Where’s Rudolph?’ 

“Outside,”’ Cornwell replied. 

“Hey, Rudolph, come here!” Cass 
shouted. 

Rudolph came ponderously in, smok- 
ing a big cigar, his face redder than usual 
from the heat of the stove, still wearing his 
apron, and highly pleased over the success 
of his party. 

“What is it?” asked Rudolph. 

“Got any money?” 

“WHaf I got any money?”’ Rudolph re- 
peated. ‘‘I got more than you ever see. 
Here. Look.” 

He put a great paw into his trousers 
pocket and brought out a roll of yellow- 
backed bills with a rubber band round it. 
“‘Haf I got any money?” he asked, waving 
his roll about. ‘‘I haf got money that is to 
burn.” 

“How much?” 


“Never mind how much. More than 
you. : 

“Well, get in here, then, and pretty soon 
you won’t have so much. Take a seat.” 

“‘T’ll show you,”’ protested Rudolph, and 
he shoved a chair in. ‘“‘What’s the game?” 

“Table stakes.”’ 

Rudolph slapped his roll of money on the 
table. ‘‘I’ll play that,’’ he said. 

“For the love of Mike, Rudolph!”’ pro- 
tested Cass. ‘‘This is a friendly game. Be 
decent. Take a couple of stacks of blues 
and play like a gentleman, not like a 
gambler.” 

“Hah,” taunted Rudolph, “‘you afraid, 
hey? Too much money for you tinhorns, 
ain’t it? All or not any. What you say?” 

“How much in that roll?” Beene 
Cass; 

“AN t’ousand dollars.” 

“Let him in,” said Tompkins, ‘‘and we’ll 
trim that upholstery off the big Dutchman. # 

“Go ahead,” as- 

sented Rudolph. 

bis ; “You’re welcome 
: : if you can get it.” 

I could see a 
tightening up as 
soon as this big wad 
of money was de- 
clared in, and I 


**¥ Put On a Black Dress and a Veil and Went 
in the Capacity of a Widow Who Wanted a 


Street Assessment Canceled’’ 


moved closer to watch the play. Rudolph 
was jovially and expansively full of his own 
ale, and he went into every pot that came 
along. Cards were running poorly, and no- 
body won or lost much, though Rudolph 
boosted out several hands that were better 
than his own. After half an hour or so of 
seesawing Rudolph was called to the kitchen 
to superintend the tapping of another keg 
of ale. 

“Look here,’”’ said Tompkins after Ru- 
dolph left, “Jet’s teach that big butcher a 
lesson. He’s wallowed in here and is balling 
the game all up. with his mess of money. I 
haven’t got enough with me to raise him 
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out, but we ought to sting him good, keep 
the money for a while and then hand it 
back to him.’’. 

“‘What’s the big idea?’”’ asked Cass. 

“Cold-deck him. Get him out of the 
room again sometime and deal him a full 
house. Have another one out that will top 
him. He’ll bet his fool head off, and then 
we'll strip him on the call and teach him 
some manners. What do you say?” 

Everybody agreed, and Tompkins con- 
tinued: ‘‘I hayen’t got enough cash to hit 
him: Contributions, please.” 

The other players handed Tompkins va- 
rious sums of money, of which Tompkins 
made a record. 

‘Nine twenty,” 
more.” 

“T’m clean,” said Cornwell. 

“So am I,” said Hunkins. 

“Me too,” said Cass, and Pendergrast 
said he had all his cash in the pool. 

Tompkins looked at me inquiringly. 

“Got eighty seeds?”’ he asked. 

“T think so,” I said, and handed him four 
twenty-dollar bills, which cleaned me too. 

As this transaction was concluded Ru- 
dolph rumbled into the room again and sat 
down at his place. 

“Deal ’em up,” he said. 
you Pups without cards.” 

deal was made and the game 
an cdeane | with no exciting phases. 
Small cards were the rule. Kings, aces 
or two pairs got most pots. After a 
time Tompkins went out, and returned 
after a few minutes. 

The game went on. Presently one 
of the assistants came in and told Ru- 
dolph he was wanted on the telephone. 

He lumbered out after the call was 
made. } 

“Quick now,” s2id Tompkins. “I’ve 
framed a telephone call for him from 
a house down the road. Sent Holder. 
It will keep him five or six minutes. 
Gimme those red cards.” 

Tompkins took the red deck, 
ruffled the cards hurriedly, and ar- 
ranged them soa full house—three 
queens and a pair of nines—would 
fall to Rudolph, and three kinds 
and asmall pair to himself. He laid 
the red deck on. the table in front 
of Cass, after whose deal Rudolph 
had the first say... 

“T’ll holler for the red cards next 
time the deal gets round to you,” 
said Tompkins to Cass, ‘‘and you 
deal ’em. Then I’ll do the rest.” 

Rudolph rumbled back. 

“Anything happen?” he asked. 

“Not a thing,” said Hunkins, 
“except that with you out and a 
decent game going I managed to 
win a pot.” 

“Never mind about my game,” 
said Rudolph. “You bet ’em if you 
have ’em. I learn you, you tin- 
horns. Ill make you pay for them 
steaks, by golly. Deal ’em.” 

The deal was made and the hand 
played. ; 

Then, just before the deal passed to Cass, 
Tompkins exclaimed: ‘‘Dod-gast these 
blue cards! I can’t get a pair. Stick in 
that red deck, Cass. They’re made up.” 

Cass picked up the cards, and ostenta- 
tiously offered them to Hunkins to cut. 

“Let them run,” said Hunkins with a 
wave of his hand. 

Cass dealt carefully. I could see after 
each had his five that the cards had fallen 
right, for Tompkins had a satisfied smile 
on his face, and Rudolph already was claw- 
ing at his chips. 

“Tt’ll cost this many to play with me,” 
announced Rudolph, pushing in a hundred- 
dollar stack of blues. ‘‘I’llkeep you honest.” 

Everybody passed, up to Tompkins. He 
laid his hand down on the table. 

“One moment,” he said, “‘this looks as 
if it is going to be good. I’ll declare five 
hundred that’s in my pocket.” 

“Put up!’ insisted Rudolph. ‘‘ My mon- 
ey’s here. Declare what you like, but show 
Mises 

“All right.”” Tompkins reached into his 
pocket and drew out our combined con- 
tributions. ‘Since youaresofresh, Dutchy, 
with your talk about keeping folks honest 
I’ll just make it a thousand, and here it is.” 
He stuck the money under his chips. 

“What you do?” asked Rudolph eagerly. 

“Do? Why, you big stiff, I’ll raise you 
two hundred dollars.” 


he said. ‘‘Need eighty 


iad 


“T can’t rob 
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“Now you talk like you was playin’ 
poker, not marbles,’”’ commented Rudolph. 
““Come to that.” 

He raised Tompkins three hundred dol- 
a 


rs. 
“Right back at you,” said Tompkins, 
raising it two hundred more. 

““Come again,” said Rudolph after skin- 
ning his cards clumsily. He raised it two 
hundred more. 

“That let’s me out,’ said Tompkins. 
**T’ll call.” 

“Hah,” jeered Rudolph. “Had to quit. 
pas sport, ain’t you? A bum gam- 

er!” 

After Tompkins had evened the pot Cass 
asked: ‘“‘How many cards, Rudolph?” 

“Wait a minute. I take my time.” He 
looked his cards over, his lips working as he 
conned them. Then he smiled blandly 
round the table. ‘“‘I’ll guess I take t’ree,” 
he said. 

“What!” yelled Tompkins. ‘‘You want 
three?” 

‘“‘Ain’t Lentitled to’em?”’ asked Rudolph. 
“T pay for the privilege, don’t I?” 

““You sure do, you poor mutt,” answered 
Tompkins. ‘‘Take five if you want to. Go 
ahead and draw your fool head off, and 
gimme that money.” 

“Hold on!’ Rudolph protested. ‘It 
ain’t over yet. Gif me t’ree.”’ 

Further details are too painful. Rudolph 
threw away his three queens and caught two 
more nines. And we never were able to 
convince him that it was all a joke. 

“T win it fair, don’t I?” he asked. ‘‘ Well, 
then I keep it.” 

And he did. 
xv 


ATTENDED the weekly committee 

meetings at the Tucker Building head- 
quarters. We organized our central com- 
mittee, making Dowd chairman of it, and 
Miss Crawford secretary. 

“There was some news about this move- 
ment in the dispetches from Paris to-day,”’ 
Dowd said one Friday night. ‘‘The Amer- 
icans over there have had a conference and 
steps are being taken to get an organization 
going. It is the plan to do what can be 
done in France with the American material 
at hand, and to have a convention here 
later at which a general organization and 
its plan and scope will be discussed and 
adopted. That fits in with our work very 
well.” 

“Tt seems to me that it will delay us,”’ 
said Colonel Anderson. 

“On the contrary it will help us. You 
see, if we go ahead and complete our organ- 
ization here, enrolling all the men we can 
and forming our auxiliary women’s branches 
we shall have something tangible, some- 
thing done, when the business of making 
the national: organization gets under way. 
We can go to that national gathering with 
a big power behind us, and use that power 
whatever way seems to be best for our pur- 
poses and the purposes of the national 
body. Instead of delaying it must hurry us, 
for it will not do to let any outsiders come 
in here and get our men away from us.” 

“How many men of our total are dis- 
charged and back?” I asked. 

.‘ Between four and five thousand,”’ Miss 
Crawford replied. ‘“‘It will be six months, 
at least, before they are all here and we can 
have complete access to them. We have 
set up ward committees in thirteen of the 
nineteen wards, and have enrolled practi- 
cally sixty per cent of all the soldiers we 
have reached. The others are holding back 
for one reason or another, but the boys are 
assimilating the idea, and we shall have 
ninety per cent of them before we are fin- 
ished. Next week we shall begin a series 
of meetings, to be addressed by various 
speakers from this committee, including 
you, Captain Talbot.” 

She looked at me with a challenging sort 
of smile. I was startled and confused. 

“Me?” I exclaimed. ‘‘Why, I never 
made a speech in my life!”’ 

“Well, you will make several next week. 
Won’t he, Mr. Dowd?” 

“He certainly will, unless he disobeys 
his commanding officer, which is myself. 
You'll have to do it, Talbot, and so will all 
the rest of us.” 

““T’m no orator,’ I protested. 

“T hope not! This town is all cluttered 
up with orators. What we want is a talker. 
You can talk, can’t you?” ae 

“Not in public.” 

“Well, you’ll have to take a shot at it. 
Might as well begin that way as any other. 
It will be good practice for your coming 
flights of eloquence in the Board of Alder- 
men.” 
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I might have fought Dowd further on the 
matter, but I saw Miss Crawford regarding 
me in a manner that made me certain she 
thought me afraid, and I said: ‘Oh, all 
right. I’ll do.my share, of course. Where 
do I inflict myself on the soldiers, and 
when?” 

The list of assignments was read. I was 
scheduled for the Eighth, the Tenth and the 
Seventeenth Wards, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday nights. 

“Some circulars are prepared,” Miss 
Crawford said, ‘‘and there will be notices 
in the newspapers. All you have to do is to 
go to the meeting place, and when your 
time comes tell the soldiers what the objects 
of this organization are.”’ 

“Talk to them just the way you talked 
to me when you first came to see me,” 
Dowd advised. 

Some of the others were nervous about 
their assignments, too, but they consented. 

‘“What about the women?” I asked. 

“Too early for that as yet,’’ Miss Craw- 
ford told me. ‘‘That will come later.”’ 

My assignment for Tuesday night was at 
Hurley’s Hall, in the Eighth Ward, which is 
a ward where many of our factory workers 
live. I got there at eight o’clock and found 
a hundred and fifty men and a few women 
in the hall. Peter Davidson, a sergeant 
who had served with me, was chairman of 
the meeting. He-told the boys they had 
been called together to consider the fea- 
sibility of forming an organization for mu- 
tual association, protection and advantage 
of all men who served in the Army or the 
Navy. 

“It is an opportunity to continue thecom- 
radeship of our service in the war,” he said, 
“‘and to put into practical application the 
lessons that service taught us. It will en- 
able us to obtain for ourselves some of the 
things we fought for, through organization, 
and self-protection, and it will extend to 
many points and touch on many interests. 
If we organize and stand together we can 
benefit ourselves and the city in which we 
live. Furthermore, there will be state and 
national organizations of the men who wore 
the khaki of the Army and blue of the Navy 
and we can have a big say in these, and thus 
extend our influence and efforts to state and 
national affairs, as well as do our part here 
at home.” 

Sergeant Davidson spoke easily and 
forcefully. It seemed to me that he had 
exhausted the subject before he turned and 
said: ‘‘I now have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you the captain I served under in 
France—Capt. George Talbot, who willnow 
address you.” 

There wasmuch handclapping and stamp- 
ing of feet as I rose and walked out to the 
front of the platform. I was nervous and 
afraid. I had thought out a way to begin, 
but I couldn’t remember a word of it. So, 
having to say something, I asked: ‘“‘How 
many of you boys were in the service?”’ 

“All of us,” they shouted. 

“How many got to France?” 

“We did,” yelled about half of them. 

Those questions and the apparent inter- 
est of the boys steadied me, and I spoke to 
them for nearly an hour, giving them my 
views and the views. of Dowd, which I 
adopted as mine, as to why it would be a 
good thing to go into this organization. I 
assured them I was for it heart and soul, 
and why. I told afew war stories, described 
one or two of the fights Davidson and I 
were in, and got a great cheer as I con- 
cluded. 

Then we sang some army songs, and 
Davidson asked all those who would join 
to come up and sign a tentative roster for 
that ward’s section of the inclusive city 
organization. 

I had the same success at my other meet- 
ings, and improved my speech considerably. 
It was reported at the Friday-night meet- 
ing that the other speakers had had equally 
encouraging receptions. Miss Crawford 
tabulated the signatures turned in from 
each meeting, and said we had secured 
twenty-five hundred new names, which put 
our total of declared membership over three 
thousand. The office force was increased 
and formal pledges were sent to each of the 
signers to be returned to headquarters. In 
the following week we opened a room in the 
Sixth Ward, which is central, putting it in 
charge of Sergeant Ralston, who had a good 
deal to do with entertaining the soldiers in 
his sector in France, and has ideas. I made 
a speech there one night to about two hun- 
dred members, and was surprised to find 
they liked it. 

Meantime, I had spoken once or twice, 
briefly, in my aldermanic capacity. Dad 


dropped in one night when I was advocat- 
ing a police reform, and approved. 

“Good, plain, businesslike statement,’ he 
said. ‘Go to it.” 

That was the first comment dad made on 
my official performances. We kept off that 
topic at home. Dad apparently wasn’t 
inclined to talk about it and was waiting 
for results. At the club and other places 
where I met Daskin and Chambers and the 
crowd it was now an old story. They 
looked on me as having a new fad to fool 
with, but expected that I’d tire of it pres- 
ently and go back to the golf and bridge 
and one-step circles. 

Hunkins called my attention to the 
police change I advocated. He said it was 
good politics, because ‘most of the police- 
men were for it, but didn’t ask me to advo- 
cate it. It involved a shift in the platoon 
systems, and I canvassed some of the pa- 
trolmen and found them in favor of it. 
That was the only communication I had 
from Hunkins touching in any way on my 
duties on the board for the first four months. 
Then one day he called me on the tele- 
phone. 

“Will it be convenient for you to come 
over to the house to-night?” he asked. 

SS Tth walla. 

Make it eight o’clock if you 


I went over. 

“How are things going?”’ he asked after 
we were seated in his little office. 

“Pretty well. Of course I am a green- 
horn yet, but I am gradually getting onto 
the way things work and are worked and 
acquiring some ideas as to what can and 
what cannot be done.” 

“How do they treat you?” 

“At first as a curiosity, but now as some- 
thing entirely superfluous to the regular 
course of business, but there, and to be 
tolerated for the time being.”’ 

Hunkins laughed. ‘A close corpora- 
tion,’’ he said. ‘“They’re not unfriendly, 
are they?” 

“Oh, no; merely indifferent. Pender- 
grast is the most offish one of the lot. The 
rest of the regulars refer to me as Cholly 
Highbrow and let it go at that.” 

“Well, let’s stir them up a bit.’’ 

“What do you mean?” 

Hunkins lighted a cigarette and took a 
folded paper from his pocket. 

“Do you know Billy Miller?” he asked, 
most irrelevantly, I thought. 

“The city treasurer?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“T’ve met him. That’s about all.” 

“Know anything about him?” 

“Nothing, except that he seems to be 


extraordinarily popular with everybody 


and is a smiling, glad-handed, affable sort 
of person.” 

“He’s all of that. Billy Miller, I think, 
is the best-known and most-liked of the 
city officials. He has been treasurer for 
eight years. We’ve never been able to beat 
him. Everybody in the city knows him, 
and everybody likes him—a fine, pleasant- 
spoken, kindly, obliging man. That’s what 
is the matter with him.” 

“What is?” s 

“He’s too obliging for his own good.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Billy Miller is a defaulter.”’ 

Hunkins spoke as calmly as if he were 
telling me that Billy Miller was a good ac- 
countant. It struck me as a most sensa- 
tional sort of a statement, and I wondered 
at his impassiveness. 

i iin defaulter!”’ repeated. “Billy Miller 
iS ca 

“Yes. He is short $156,000 of city 
money, and has been for a long time.” 

“Why hasn’t he been exposed and pun- 
ished?”’ 

“Politics.” 

“Pretty rotten politics, it seems to me, 
that;will protect a defaulter of city money.” 

“Granted, but politics all thesame. You 
see, Miller hasn’t taken a cent of the 
money for his own use. He’s a victim. 
That’s the devil of it so far as he is con- 
cerned.” 

“What did he do with it, then?” 

“Lent it to politicians. This is the way 
of it: As I have told you, Miller is a soft- 
hearted, good-natured, easy-going man, 
vain of his position and vainer of his popu- 
larity and his reputation for strict honesty. 
These men took advantage of all these 
weaknesses. Three or four years ago they 
went to him with the story that they had 
formed a combination to exploit a mine in 
Arizona with a fortune in it for all of them. 
They pointed out to Miller that he could 
safely advance some money to them for a 


short period from the sinkj g. 
it would never be missed, _ 
headed this company, and all, 
political associates and pals 
They promised Miller that he 
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likely escape punishment. § 
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mine; and the result is that hy 
$156,000, and there is hell to” 

I was so interested I sat o 
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It was more exciting than ]} 
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the sinking fund of $156,000, that that defi- 
cit was covered only by personal I. O. U.’s 
of the seven men named therein, each in the 
sum set opposite his name; and that this 
information came from the books of the 
city treasurer. Pendergrast led with $47,000. 
The others had secured smaller sums, but 
James K. Skidmore, at the bottom of the 
list, had dipped in for $12,500, which was 
the least amount of the borrowings. 

“Hits a lot of your friends,” I said, not 
exactly knowing why. 

“My friends ?”’ asked Hunkins mildly. 

“Yes; the general understanding is that 
you and Pendergrast work together.”’ 

Hunkins laughed. 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s it, is it? ‘Nec 
scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello,’ as 
Horace says. Don’t pursue with a scourge 
what is only worth a whipping. I assure 
you that my relations with Pendergrast do 
not extend to larceny. I have no partners 
in such enterprises of that sort as I under- 
take. You should know by this time that 
I am a lone wolf in my depredations. Pen- 
dergrast and I may have occasional deals 
together but my higher crimes against the 
public I always conduct alone. Really you 
do me wrong in thinking that when I break 
the Eighth Commandment, for example, I 
form a company for the project; not at all. 
My associations with Pendergrast are minor 
ones—misdemeanors, perhaps, but no more 
than that. Our fellows are quite clear on 
this, I assure you.” 

His irony confused me. “I didn’t mean 
that,” I protested. 

“Tt’s perfectly all right,” he said. ‘‘You 
are not to blame for voicing what our lead- 
ing citizens have been saying for years 
without taking the trouble to investigate 
or having any proof. But we are straying 
afield. The question before the house is: 
Do you want to do this?” 

He put it squarely up to me, and I did 
some rapid thinking. Hunkins waited pa- 
tiently, regarding me with a twinkle in his 
eyes and a smile at the corners of his lips. 

“Take your time,’ he said. ‘Consider 
it fully.” 

I ran it all over in my mind—the sensa- 
tion, the effect on the next campaign, the 
prominence it would give me, the antago- 
nism of Pendergrast and his crowd that 
would beset me, the possible dangers and 
the ensuing benefits. I thought: What is 
there to lose? Nothing. What is there to 
gain? A good many things, including a 
considerable personal prestige; also, the 
thing must be exposed. 

“T suppose,” I said, “that if I do not do 
it someone else will.” 

“Certainly,” Hunkins replied. ‘You 
have the first chance; that’s all.’ 

“Why not give it to the newspapers?” 

“Because we cannot get the direct politi- 
cal benefit or make the direct political ap- 
plication—throw it right into the faces of 
the men who are guilty—that we can by 
having a party man expose it in a party 
manner; for the good of the city of course. 
Pendergrast will be there, on the floor, and 
it will be fastened to him immediately. 
The newspapers will be obliged to print the 
first and biggest story with that angle, 
identifying you with it, and us too. Other- 
wise it will be a newspaper story first, with 
our organization incidental, and Pender- 
grast will have a chance for defense, for 
the papers will be sure to see him before 
they print it if they get it without the 
initial publicity. I view it as an organiza- 
tion opportunity and duty.” 

“But I do not belong to your organiza- 
tion.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, until you run out on 
us. Indirectly, at least, you are one of us, 
nominated and elected by us, you know.” 

I thought that over. It was true enough. 
So long as I was a party man I was an 
organization man. Of course I was inde- 
pendent also, but —— 

“You are sure that it will help defeat 
Spearle?”’ I asked. 

“Certain.” 

“Who will be nominated to oppose 
him?” 

“Now you are trying to make a seer out 
of me. That depends on conditions at 
nominating time.” 

“What will happen if I make the ex- 
posure?”’ 

“Where?” 

“At the meeting.” 

“There will be a riot, no doubt.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“You wouldn’t ask if you knew Pender- 
grast better. He is a hard, rough, crafty, 
unscrupulous man, who fought his way up 
to where he is—or down—with his fists, 
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and such auxiliaries as chairs, bottles, brass 
knuckles and pistols. So did some of his 
followers who are on that board. Naturally, 
as soon as he realizes what you have in 
mind he will yell for regular order and 
move to adjourn to shut you off. Then if 
you shoot the main fact out in the first 
sentence it will come to him that the beans 
are spilled anyhow, no matter whether 
they adjourn or not. Naturally also, his 
mind, being the sort of a mind it is, will 
revert to immediate personal revenge, 
and he’ll start for you to beat you up; and 
he’ll do it, too, if you do not watch out; and 
his gang will help him. It won’t be Leader 
Pendergrast who will be operating then, 
but Slugger Pendergrast. That’s the ob- 
verse of it. Ten years ago several of that 
gang would be carrying pistols. They are 
slightly more civilized now, and there is no 
danger of shooting.” 

“Looks as if it might be an interesting 
evening if I do it,’”’ I said, and the prospect 
was rather alluring. Things had been dull 
since I returned from France. ‘How will 
your fellows act?” 

“They will be neutral. They won’t help 
you much, but they will not weigh in with 
Pendergrast either. That’s the best I can 
promise. I do not dare trust them with 
the secret. They’re all friends, you know. 
Want to try it?” 

_I thought it all over again, while Hun- 
kins sat watching me with grave interest. 
Suddenly I decided to doit. I don’t know 
why exactly, but I did. 

eves,” Wsaid lellsdouts 
that paper?” 

“Here is a certified copy. I’ll just keep 
the original in case of accident. I’m glad 
you will do it. It may be exciting but it 
will do good all round. I’ll tell you if any- 
thing happens between now and Monday 
night to make it inadvisable. Meantime, 
go to it, and thanks for the codperation.”’ 

I turned as I was at the door. 

“How much of a rough-house do you 
think will develop?’ 

“There’s no telling. Pendergrast is a 
hard citizen.” 

“What preparations should I make?”’ 

“Whatever you think necessary in view 
of what I have told you. You are a military 
man, and a prudent warrior always has the 
heavier battalions. The strategy of it is up 
to you. I haven’t concealed anything from 
you. There may be a mix. You’re taking 
that chance.” 

“All right,’’ I said. “TI’ll take it.” 

“You'll not regret it,’’ Hunkins replied 
as I went out. 
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ORRY for Bill Miller, glad for a chance 

to get after Pendergrast, whom I con- 
sidered the most dangerous man in our 
politics, and pleasurably excited over the 
prospect of a real action I reviewed the 
situation after I got home and studied 
the paper Hunkins had given me. It wasall 
there, just as he said, a tabulated state- 
ment giving the amounts loaned to the 
mining company, the dates of the I. O. U.’s, 
the partners in the enterprise, and such 
other information as bore on the trans- 
actions—a cold statistical record of the 
weakness of one man and the villainies of 
seven. I framed my speech. It was to be 
short, to the point and denunciatory to the 
limit. It was to call for punishment of all 
the guilty persons. It was to be a model of 
deliberate diatribe. 

My thoughts clung to what Hunkins had 
said as we parted: ‘‘You are a military 
man. . . . The strategy of it is up to 
you.”’ What did he mean by that? Going 
back over the conversation what he had 
said about there being a fight obtruded. I 
laid it out. I was to stand up and denounce 
Pendergrast; who would be there on the 
floor, surrounded by eleven of his own fol- 
lowers. Cornwell, the presiding officer, 
would be with him; Charley Elmer, clerk, 
would be with him; so would the door- 
keepers and messengers, the police and 
other minor officials. At best I could count 
on the support of only Cass, Kilmany and 
Professor Starkweather, up to his feeble 
limit. Hunkins’ men would be passively 
with me. I doubted that they would go to 
the mat on it. Hunkins had said Pender- 
grast would try to stop it, physically if he 
could not prevent it by parliamentary ob- 
jections. Where should I come in? 

“You are a military man. The 
strategy of it is up to you.” 

By Jove, he meant that I should get in 
some outside support—soldiers! It was as 
clear as day. Tommy Dowd! Sure! The 
very man! I determined to see him in the 
morning. 
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I went to bed and dreamed of a rough- 
and-tumble fight with Pendergrast that 
lasted interminably. 

It happened that the accountants who 
made this examination audited dad’s books 
each year. I knew the junior member of 
the firm, Ernest Plaisted, intimately. At 
ten o’clock I was at his office. 

“Ernest,” I told him, “I want a strictly 
confidential talk with you.” 

He sent his secretary out and closed the 
door. 

“Fire ahead,” he said. 

“Ts this on the level?” 

I handed him the paper Hunkins had 
given me. He read it carefully. 

“Tt’s a correct copy of an original,” he 
said. ‘‘Where did you get it?” 

“Mr. Hunkins gave it to me. 
straight?” 

“We're not supposed to talk about the 
business of our clients.” 

“T know that, but this is more than a 
client’s business. It is the business of 
every man and woman in this city who pays 
city taxes. Besides, there is only one place 
I could get it, and that is from Hunkins. 
He gave it to me. I only want one word 
about it. Is it straight?” 

Plaisted did not answer at once. He got 
up and walked over to the window, drummed 
a little on the glass with his fingers, lighted 
a cigar and wiped his glasses. 

“Tt is important for me to know,” I 
persisted, ‘‘and a hundred times as im- 
portant that the people should know. You 
will be satisfied with the outcome of it, and 
you ought to tell me. Is it straight?” 

Plaisted turned and said: ‘Yes, un- 
fortunately it is.’’ 

I thanked him, and left for Dowd’s of- 
fice. Dowd was deep in a conference with 
half a dozen of his soldier friends, and I 
waited impatiently until they left. 

Then he turned and said: ‘‘ Bonjour, my 
bold alderman. How are they coming?”’ 

“Plenty beaucoup,” I replied in the sol- 
dier manner. “Seen any fighting lately?” 

“Not a leaf stirring since I left Mou- 
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“Feel like a little carnage?” 

“Ah, oui, oui! Lead me to it. This law 
business is a dreary and inactive occupa- 
tion. When and where?’ 

“Next Monday night at the meeting of 
the Board of Aldermen.” 

Dowd jerked himself up in his chair and 
looked at me sharply. 

“Oh, boy,’’ he said, ‘‘ but that’s an allur- 
ing prospect! I’ve always wanted a chance 
at that bunch, but I don’t get you. Let me 
have the pleasant details.” 

I told him the story from beginning to 
end, bore down on the possibility of a 
ruction raised by Pendergrast and_ his 
crowd, and handed him the paper. 

“How do you know it’s true?”’ he asked 
after I had finished and he had read the 
paper. 

“T took it to Ernest Plaisted, and he told 
me it was.” 

“That’s proof enough. 
so. What’s the plot?” 

He was looking at me with the light of 
battle in his eyes. 

“Just this: If Pendergrast starts any- 
thing I want to be protected until I get 
through. I can’t rely much on my party 
colleagues, and I must arrange for some 
outside help.” 

“What sort of outside help.” 

“Tommy,”’ I said, “‘the law has thinned 
your fighting blood. I mean soldier out- 
side help of course.’ 

He jumped up. 

“Sure!”’ he shouted. ‘How many?” 

“Twenty-five or thirty picked men, I 
should say.” 

He had it then. His mind began to work 
like an eight-cylinder engine. 

“Make it thirty; no, fifty will be better. 
You see, when that gets started, if it does 
start, Pendergrast’s first move will be to 
call in the police, and they will do what he 
tells them to. Now it is up to us to have 
enough men in the chamber to hold things 
steady until you are through, and enough 
men outside to guard the doors to see that 
nobody slips out to a phone. All the phones 
there are in the anterooms. The police may 
get the tip, and we want enough men on 
hand to make it quick and decisive, for 
there is no nourishment in fighting the 
police. They have guns and night sticks. 
A policeman always has the best of it at the 
first, too, for he has the law behind him, and 
we'll be bending if not breaking that sacred 
legal institution known as the peace. Still, 
for a few minutes we’ll have to hold the two 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Few Hundred Yards 
ay Cost 10,000 Miles 
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[OPER care of tubes increases 
t* thousands of miles the life of 
pe best of tires. 


whenever a tube fails, the 
-is seriously damaged by being 
at. 


ja few hundred yards of such 
ag may utterly spoil the tire; 
ven if the tube merely has a 
leak the tire will suffer the 
vable injuries due to under- 
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| care of your tubes, if you 
to get the most from your 


tubes when carried unpro- 
l are often gashed by tools, or 
| by oil and grease, or worn at 
olds. Tubes should be dusted 
french Talc to prevent chafing, 


properly caring for the tube. 


Repairing a tube with the Goodyear Tube Repair Kit 
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and carried only in protecting bags. 


Tubes inserted in the casing with- 
out being properly talced, either 
stick to the casing and tear because 
of the lack of French Talc or—when 
too much of this lubricant is used— 
they are injured because the talc 
collects in puddles and hardens. 


Tubes must be properly inserted in 
the casing; otherwise they will be 
pinched against the rim, or—if the 
valve stem is at an angle—they 
may be torn. 


Punctures from the inside must be 
prevented by cleaning all sharp dust 
and grit out of the casings, and by 
keeping the rims from rusting and 
‘“‘flaking”’ off. 


© o) © 
Lesson 5 of the Goodyear Conserva- 


MAN with a new car, had one of his tires blow out. He didn’t have a spare, so he decided 

to run a few hundred yards to a friend’s house. When he got there he discovered that neither 
the tire nor the tube was worth repairing, for running on the rim had fractured the casing fabric. 
And the tube was riddled with holes caused by being pinched against the rim. Those few hundred 
yards of running on the rim probably cost him 10,000 miles — miles that could have been saved by 
Proper care of tubes saves miles in many other ways —not only in 
' emergencies but all the time. Ask your Goodyear Service Station, or write to Akron, for Lesson 5 
of the Goodyear Conservation Course—telling how to increase tire mileages by proper care of tubes. 


tion Course gives simple but detailed 
directions for making your tubes 
serve your tires. | 


It also tells how tubes can be re- 
paired permanently and in a few 
minutes with the Goodyear Tube 
Repair Kit. 


This compact little outfit is one of 
many little things that save big 
tire bills. 3 


Ask your Goodyear Service Station 
to show you one—and ask also for 
the other lessons of the Goodyear 
Conservation Course. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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bulls who usually are on guard there. We 
can handle two of them, and might make a 
showing against a platoon, but what’s the 
use? The thing :to do is to keep the by- 
standers herded until. you finish, and dis- 
tribute the men round inside so they can 
restrain the Pendergrast sluggers for the 
same length of time. It’s a cinch. Want 
me to help?” 

His eyes sparkled and his hands clenched 
and unclenched as he talked. He was in it 
already. 

“Want you to help? 
handle it. Will you?” 

“Will I? Leave it to me, and I’ll shove 
some huskies against that gang that will 
eat ’em alive if they start anything.” 

“Don’t tip the Miller story off.” 

“Not a word—but, say, we ought to let 
Steve Fox in on it.” 

We did, and had great difficulty in re- 
straining Steve from jumping down the 
elevator shaft with the story in his anxiety 
to get it into print. 

“Nix on that, Steve,’’ we cautioned. 
“Not a line until it happens.” 

“You're fine friends, you are,’ Steve 
wailed. “‘Tell me the biggest story that’s 
broken in this town in a year, and then 
won’t let me print it. Dammit, what did 
you tell me for?” 

“Cheerup, Stevie,’’ Dowdsaid. “‘You’ve 
got an edge on it, and can have a copy of 
this paper and most of the story written 
before you come to the meeting.”’ 

Steve fought hard, but finally consented 
to be reasonable. We formed a general 
staff, consisting of the three of us, and 
made our plan of campaign. 

I had my speech ready by Monday, ten 
minutes long, condensed to the bare biting 
statement of fact. I felt there might be no 
opportunity for eloquence. I saw Dowd at 
five o’clock that afternoon. He had fifty 
men, who were to get to the aldermanic 
chamber early, half of them to take seats 
inside, while the other half stood unob- 
trusively as possible round the corridors, to 
come up when they got the signal; Dowd 
in command, with Sergeant Davidson in 
charge of the outside squad. 

Hunkins called me at six o’clock. 

“Ts everything all set?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Coming over?” 

“No, I guess not. Better for me to stay 
away. You’ve worked out a plan of de- 
fense, I hope?”’ 

“Yes. There may be a communiqué 
from the Front in the papers in the morn- 
ing.” 

“May victory perch on your banners. 
Go to it, and good luck!”’ 

The aldermanic chamber is a large rec- 
tangular room on the second floor of the 
City Hall. There are nineteen desks in the 
center of the room, with swivel chairs, 
within a railed inclosure having gates at the 
end nearest the general entrance. Outside 
these rails, on the long sides of the room are 
seats, in the form of pews, that will accom- 
modate a hundred people on a side. These 
seats are occupied on meeting nights by 
people who are interested in the affairs of 
the board, with lawyers who practice in the 
City Hall, and the general riffraff that fre- 
quents such places—sitters who want a 
place to rest more than anything else—and 
some regulars who are on hand every Mon- 
day night and write letters to the papers 
expressing approval or disapproval of the 
acts of the aldermen. 

When there is anything important on 
there is likely to be an audience that fills 
all the seats, but on ordinary nights there 
will not be more than fifty or seventy-five 
men and women there, all told. A police- 
man generally stands at the gate opening 
to the aldermanic inclosure to keep too 
persistent local lobbyists outside and pre- 
serve the dignity of the meetings; and 
another policeman is stationed in the cor- 
ridor. 

The desk of the presiding officer is at the 
far end of the room, on a raised platform, 
and flanked by the desk of the city clerk, 
who is the official recorder of the sessions. 
There are desks for two or three other 
clerks and officials, and just below these 
are the six desks for the newspaper report- 
ers. The presiding official, the clerks and 
the reporters sit facing the entrance door, 
and the aldermen with their backs to it and 
facing the presiding officer. 

There are several committee rooms and 
anterooms outside, and a door behind the 
desk of the presiding officer leads to his 
private room. 

Aldermanic meetings begin at seven 
o’clock, making it necessary to have our 
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men there before that time. Dowd assem- 
bled them at the Tucker Building offices at 
six o’clock. They arrived promptly, lusting 
for the fray. The plan of campaign sent 
half of them into the chamber, in twos and 
threes, to take seats on opposite sides, each 
group separated from every other group, so 
that no suspicion should be roused over 
their presence; the other half to remain 
outside in the corridors with instructions 
to rush up to the main entrance and go 
where Davidson told them to after they 
heard his whistle. 

At half past six Dowd telephoned to me 
that they were all on their joyful way, 
strictly cautioned that they must start 
nothing until the word was passed. 

“They understand and are ready,” he 
said. “‘ You need fear nothing except a riot 
call for the whole police force. If they get 
that over we’ll have to make a get-away, 
for I am not in favor of going against that 
outfit of cops unless it is more important 
than I think it is. I’ve told them to lay 
off the police.” 

“They are not taking pistols, I hope,’ I 
said, knowing that those young men had 
no ideas about a fight save that the only 
proper finish for one was victory, and had 
recently been to a war where victory was 
obtained by the use of various implements 
of offense with which they were quite fa- 
miliar. 

“No; there isn’t a gat onthem. I made 
sure of that. However # 

“However, what?”’ 

“T did find a few billies, and I hadn’t the 
heart to take those away from them.” 
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NOTICED a number of erect, sturdy- 

looking men in the corridors on my way 
to the aldermanic chamber, and saw Dowd 
sitting in a front seat on the left-hand side, 
reading an evening paper as I went to my 
desk. The usual number of spectators for a 
routine night were there, including half a 
dozen women; and scattered among them 
were various clean-shaven, browned, husky 
young persons who were watching the 
gathering statesmen on the floor with active 
interest. 

“Rush her,’’ I heard Pendergrast say to 
Cornwell. ‘‘There’s nothing on, and I’m 
in a hurry.” 

The meeting was called to order a minute 
or two past seven by Cornwell. Charley 
Elmer hustled through the journal of the 
previous meeting and the routine reports of 
committees and such similar business. In 
half an hour we had reached the head of 
New and Unfinished Business. 

“Any unfinished business?’ Cornwell 
asked, and a member made a brief state- 
ment about a pending ordinance. 

“New business,” ordered Cornwell 
briskly, not expecting any. 

That was my cue. I rose precipitately. 
My heart beat rapidly and my throat felt 
dry andraspy. Pendergrast, whosits on the 
opposite side of the center aisle from me, 
and in the front row while I am in the 
fourth, heard me and turned to see who was 
interfering with his program for a rush 
meeting. 

“Mister President,” I said in a voice that 
sounded far away and strained. 

Dowd was leaning forward, with both 
hands on the railing as if ready to vault, and 
looking at me intently. The soldiers were 
all watching Dowd, who nodded at me and 
smiled reassuringly. 

“The gentleman from the Second,” said 
Cornwell sharply, as if annoyed that I 
should be delaying proceedings by any 
futile remarks of mine when Pendergrast, 
the boss, desired expedition. 

I drew a long breath, steadied myself, 
and was about to take the plunge when 
Pendergrast jumped up and asked: ‘“‘ Mister 
President, may I inquire for what purpose 
the gentleman from the Second rises?”’ 

Cornwell is a good presiding officer. He 
took his cue instantly. 

Pendergrast remained standing while 
Cornwell asked: ‘‘ Will the gentleman from 
the Second state his purpose?”’ 

“T rise under the head of new business,” 
I replied, ‘“‘in my capacity as a member of 
this body, and I have an important state- 
ment to make under that head.” 

Contempt for me and anger over the 
delay were in Pendergrast’s ‘‘Huh!”’ as he 
dropped into his chair. 

‘“Mister President,” I repeated in better 
voice, stepping into the aisle and stiffening 
myself, “there is a shortage in the city 
treasury of $156,000!’ 


Instantly Pendergrast was on his feet 
again. 
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“Mister President,’’ he cried, “I object! 
This is an unwarranted and libelous state- 
ment! I deny its truth. I call for the 
regular order.” 

“‘Motion to adjourn in order,’’ announced 
Cornwell hurriedly. 

“‘T protest!’’ I shouted. ‘‘I cannot be 
taken off my feet in this manner. I repeat, 
there is a shortage of $156,000 in the city 
treasury. pe 

Pendergrast was standing in the aisle, 
glaring at me, his red and brutal face 
malignly contorted, his lips working, his 
fingers twisting. 

“Move we adjourn!” he shouted. 

“You can’t adjourn until I finish!” I 
screamed, but the Pendergrast men im- 
mediately began to chorus: ‘Adjourn! 
Adjourn!” 

Cornwell pounded on his desk with the 
gavel. Nearly everybody was on his feet. 
Dowd was leaning forward, watching Pen- 
dergrast, who had taken a step toward me. 

T raised my voice to its uttermost volume 
and shouted: “Miller, the treasurer, is a 
defaulter!”’ 

“T deny it!’’ Pendergrast shouted in re- 
turn. “It’s a political lie! Miller is 
straight!” 

Pendergrast was within three feet of me 
then, his head pushed forward, his chin 
protruding, his lips compressed, and his 
eyes so contracted that only the pupils 
showed. I was conscious of nothing but 
that red and anger-distorted face not far 
from mine. 

I forgot my speech, forgot everything but 
Pendergrast, and I threw out my hand at 
him and screamed: ‘‘Furthermore, this 
man, Pendergrast, got the most of the 
money!” 

“Shut up!”’ yelled Pendergrast. ‘‘ You 
lie! Shut up or I’ll make you!” 

He struck at me, caught me on the chest, 
throwing me off my balance for a moment. 
LT hit back at him. As he rushed in at me to 
grapple me I heard shouts of “‘Throw him 
out! Throw him out!’ and then the loud 
clear command of Dowd: ‘All right, boys; 
let’s go!” 

The soldiers pushed aside the excited 
spectators and sprang over the backs of the 
seats into the inclosure. I heard a whistle 
outside and the slamming of a door. Dowd 
leaped on a desk and gave his orders: 

“Grab that guy there, and shove him 
back in his seat!” 

He pointed to Pendergrast. Three sol- 
diers took that struggling profane boss and 
threw him across his desk. 

“Hold that one where he is!” 

He pointed to Cornwell, and three sol- 
diers pinioned that astonished presiding of- 
ficer to his chair. 

“Stop that guy!” E 

Charley Elmer had started for a side 
door. He was hauled back. 

“Push in the faces of this other mob if 
they won’t sit down.”’ 

Dowd meant the Pendergrast supporters, 
who were milling about ineffectively and 
screaming: “Adjourn! Adjourn!” 

“Sit down! Sit down!” ordered the sol- 
diers, and then shoved the Pendergrast 
men into such chairs as were vacant. The 
Hunkins men stood intensely interested, 
but taking no part except to answer the 
cries of the Pendergrast men for adjourn- 
ment with a cadenced clamor of: ‘No! 
No! No!” 

Held to his chair Pendergrast roared in- 
articulate curses and threats at me, strug- 
gling fiercely with the soldiers. One of 
them put a big hand over Pendergrast’s 
mouth. 

“Cheese it,”” he ordered, “or I’ll shut off 
your wind.” 

““Meeting’s adjourned!’’ Cornwell re- 
peated at quick intervals. ‘‘Meeting’s ad- 
journed! All out! Meeting’s adjourned!” 

“Not yet!” shouted Dowd. “ Meeting’s 
still going on!” 

Meantime, Charley Elmer was fighting 
like a fat wildcat, and another soldier ran 
over to assist the two who held him. They 
threw Charley to the floor and sat on him. 

Pendergrast pushed the soldier’s hand 
from his mouth and shouted: “Kill him! 
Kill the Lg 

' He made a tremendous effort, broke 
away andrushed at me. That gave courage 
to his supporters, and they surged up at the 
soldiers. I found myself in a grapple with 
Pendergrast, who was beating at my face 
with his hairy fist. I half turned, swung on 
him, and missed his face but hit his fat 
neck. Dowd jumped from the desk on 
which he was standing, caught Pendergrast 
by the shoulders, pulled- him away, and 
with one mighty shove sent him sprawling 
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“Riot in aldermen’s room. Heard any- 
thing about it?” 

“Not a thing,’’ Dowd replied blandly; 
and he hustled me into a taxicab standing 
at the curb, gave the driver my home ad- 
dress and got in with me. 

“Well,” he said, “‘we put that over with- 
out heavy casualties; but Pendergrast 
would have plugged you if he had had a 
gun. Who is the gent who tapped you on 
the beak?” 

I laughed. ‘ Masters, I think.” 

“Masters? He’s a barroom scrapper. 
Wonder he didn’t gouge you.”’ 

“He tried,” I said, ‘‘and I had the devil 
of a time keeping him from succeeding in 
fine style.” ; 

““Masters comes from my ward,” said 
Tommy, ‘‘and he has an ugly thumb. One 
twist, if he gets his location right, and 
you’re shy an eye forever after. Pleasant 
party to mix with, Masters is.”’ 

“Anybody get you?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, Skidmore beaned me once.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘what’s the net result?” 

“More publicity than rival circuses play- 
ing the same date. The newspapers will be 
full of it. You’ll get credit for spilling it. 
Pendergrast will try to start something by 
having us arrested, but that won’t amount 
to anything. Miller will break down and 
confess, and Hunkins will probably elect 
his mayor next fall.” 

“T’m sorry for Miller,” I said. 

“So am I, but he’ll have to take what is 
coming. These other fellows probably will 
get off, especially if they refund, which they 
will do now somehow.” 

I couldn’t get. easy-going, soft-hearted, 
vain Miller out of my mind. 

“Tt’s a tough game, politics,” I said. 

“Tt is,” assented Dowd, ‘‘when you play 
it with tough people.” 


record other than a statement from the 
man from whom it was purchased.” 


As the old Kentucky rifle is one of my own 
weak points, I.wrote to Mr. Woodmansee 
and developed interesting facts: 


“These rifles have been a hobby with me 
for many years, and I have been collecting 
them fifteen years—not the common ones, 
but the aristocrats of their kind, master- 
pieces by the kings of rifle craft, whose 
work equals that of the old violin makers. 
I have examples by Mathias Miller, Simon 
Miller, Peter Moll, John Armstrong, Fred- 
erick Tell, John Shell, M. Shell, Jacob 
Palm, C. Bird, Jacob Rustin, and one by 
the prince of all makers, James Golcher, 
who died in 1805—peace to his ashes, All 
of these are of the flintlock period. I have 
also percussion, or cap-lock, rifles of the 
first decade of the percussion lock. 

“These rifles all have full-length curly- 
maple stocks and all are more or less inlaid 
with silver, some carrying also inlays of 
gold and ivory. No use trying to describe 
them—you have to see them to appreciate 
them. Come to Des Moines and you shall 
see a collection of fifty Kentucks which 
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Dowd bade me good-by at the door, tell- 
ing me to call for him immediately if I was 
served with a warrant. 

“Hope you will be,’’ he said, ‘‘now that 
you are into it. The longer we can keep this 
thing stirred up the better it will be for the 
success of it. Good night. Glad none of 
your lady friends will see you with that 
battle-scarred map on you.” 

Dad was in his little room. 

“Hello, George,’ he called. ‘‘Come in a 
minute, will you?” 

Iwentin. Dad looked at me and laughed. 

“What have you been doing?”’ he asked. 
“Cleaning up a barroom?” 

“Not exactly. I’ve been cleaning up 
Tom Pendergrast and his gang.” 

“Well,” he said, “judging from appear- 
ances they protested to some effect against 
your endeavors. Tell me about it.” 

“Wait until I put something on this eye.” 

I went upstairs, washed the blood from 
my face, doctored my eye and brushed the 
dust from my clothes. Then I went, down 
and told dad the whole story, omitting no 
detail of either preliminary, action or lan- 


guage. 

As I finished he said: ‘Well, I’ll be 
darned! To think that you should fall into 
arich and juicy rumpus like that. I haven’t 
had a time like that since the Mugwumps 
tried to get a Blaine convention to adopt 
resolutions indorsing Cleveland. Why 
didn’t you give me a chance to see it?” 

“Oh, I thought I wouldn’t tell you until 
after it was over. I didn’t know how you’d 
feel about it.” 

“Feel about it? If you hadn’t done it 
I’d have disowned you, and if you let them 
bluff you, now you have done it, I’ll do 
worse than that.” 

I had three personal telephone calls be- 
fore I went to bed; and a dozen or so from 


probably cannot now be excelled, regardless 
of time or money expended. 

“You ask about the bore of the early 
American rifle. From my observation and 
my talks with a few of the old gunsmiths, 
I would say that during the flintlock 
period the rifle was originally bored about 
caliber .40 or .45. But you understand that 
these guns were used from year to year, 
often coming down to the third generation; 
and when by use, misuse or neglect the ac- 
curacy of a rifle became impaired, it was 
taken to a gunsmith, who would rebore it 
just enough to put it in good order. Then 
the bullet mold would be cherried out to 
size. Continued freshening, as it was 
sometimes called, might increase the bore to 
.50 or more—even coming to the point 
where it was cut out and smoothed to 
tee Cura of an inch and used for buck- 
shot. 

“‘T am of the personal opinion that Boone 
may have had the same idea I would have 
had—that it might be well to carry an 
Injun gun. No doubt in his time old 
Daniel owned a number of Kentucks. The 
Fordyce rifle may have been the evolution 
of his ideas regarding what was most ef- 
fective from the standpoint of shock. 
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the newspapers, wanting interviews and 
detail. The last call was from Steve Fox. 

‘“We'’ve got a nine-column spread on it,” 
Steve reported, ‘‘ with a seven-column, two- 
line head on the first page, and a three- 
column cut of you. Your speech and the 
statement are in boldface in a box on the 
first page also; and an interview with 
Pendergrast in which he calls you seventy- 
seven different kinds of a liar and says 
you will be arrested and sent to prison 
for life for libel, treason, interfering with 
public business, rioting, arson, attempted 
murder and various other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The artist has a bully 
picture of the scrap. Miller can’t be found, 
but the boss has written a screamer of an 
editorial, triple leaded, calling for his im- 
mediate arrest, denouncing Pendergrast 
and the others as equally culpable and call- 
ing you a grand young man.” 

The second call was from Hunkins. 

“T understand a pleasant time was had,” 
he-said. ‘‘Just wanted to assure you that 
I have all the details and congratulate you 
on a good job. Don’t worry about Pender- 
grast. He’ll have so much trouble of his 
own by to-morrow night that he’ll forget 
all about you. Itis great! I’ll want to talk 
to you to-morrow. We’re off to a flying 
start. 

The first call was from Miss Crawford. 

“‘T was there,’’ she said, ‘‘and saw it all. 
Mr. Dowd told me about it this afternoon, 
and I put on a black dress and a veil and 
went in the capacity of a widow who wanted 
a street assessment canceled or something 
like that... I sat over in a corner and shouted 
as loudly as anybody for yourside. Weren’t 
the soldiers fine? I congratulate you.” 

That made me forget my sore nose. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“By 1840 the Indian problem was settled 
so far as the Allegheny country was con- 
cerned, and the game then was mostly deer, 
turkey and squirrel. Hence the so-called 
squirrel rifle made its appearance, caliber 
.30, .88, .40, of six to eight pounds in 
weight. I have one which weighs only five 
and one-fourth pounds. It has thefull-length 
stock, of course, and shows thirty inlays of 
silver, as well as insets of ivory and black 
horn. 

‘Few people realize the importance of 
these grand old typically American arms, 
and they forget that these were the first 
arms which would put a bullet where it 
was intended to go. In the hands of Amer- 
ican patriots these weapons won our war 
for independence and made safe the path 
to the Mississippi and beyond. 

“The old American rifle did not come 
about by any process of revolution or prog- 
ress. It was a direct step or jump from 
the old short-barreled, bell-muzzled blun- 
derbuss of the English Puritan settler; or 
the short-barreled Jaeger rifle of the Ger- 
man and Swiss. These old pieces had 
scarcely more penetration and less ac- 
curacy than the Indian bow and arrow. 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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(Concluded from Page 101) 

When the wily redskin got over his super- 
stition about the blunderbuss, he learned 
that as long as he kept out of arrow range 
he was safe. But the coming of the long- 
barreled Kentuck soon taught him that the 
bow and arrow was outclassed, and he was 
not slow in doing everything he could to 
procure one. In his hands the rifle was not 
efficient, because he did not know how to 
take care of it. A few shots without clean- 
ing or without patching the ball left his 
rifle hors de combat.” 


The above is very interesting indeed, 
and it is fine to feel that someone is pre- 
serving the best work of the old-time 
makers of the one really American weapon. 
I have asked Mr. Woodmansee whether he 
has a specimen of the old Hawken rifle, 
which was the pet weapon of Kit Carson 
and his associates in the early days of the 
plains. I have not myself ever seen a 
Hawken rifle. My impression was that a 
Hawken was once owned by a Mr. Horace 
Kephart, then librarian of the Mercantile 
Library of St. Louis—the man who, in my 
belief, knows more about early Americana 
than any other person. It ought not to be 
difficult to chase down a good example of 
the Hawken, which is more modern than 
these old pieces. I should like to hear from 
one. 

I myself own only one old-time squirrel 
rifle. It was given to my father by his 
father in Virginia early in the last century. 
Its caliber is one hundred to the pound and 
I have the old bullet molds. I think that 
this piece was bored out, or freshened, 
once in its career, as it was shot a great deal. 
It weighs nine pounds, six ounces, is full 
stocked in figured maple, and in length 
from muzzle to heel plate is four feet, seven 
and one-half inches. This is one of the 
most accurate rifles of which I ever knew. 
In my own young manhood, as I think 
perhaps I may once have said in these col- 
umns, I have shot out each of the pips of 
the ten of clubs playing card, each break 
being deep into the black and most of 
them blotting out the upper part of the 
pip. It may be that our modern rifles 
would do that if the extreme load did not 
make such holding too difficult. Of course 
we had no sling straps in the old days. My 
father and myself could cut a card in two 
edgewise with it, cut off a grass stem, 
snuff a candle, drive a tack, or do any of 
the old tests of accuracy. It was perfectly 
sighted. 

My father’s rifle is a good example of the 
Virginia and Kentucky rifle of the early 
percussion days. I was of the belief that 
my father said it had been altered from 
the flintlock, but my examination does not 
show how that could have been possible. 
I think he must have referred to some 
other gun. Possibly this piece once used 
pill percussion. I do not know the exact 
age of the piece. On the barrel in small, 
ragged and now almost illegible letters I 
make out what I presume to have been the 
name of the maker, which, as near as I can 
tell, was ‘‘ M. Sheets,” or ‘‘Sheetz,’’ with one 
or two odd die marks, possibly the maker’s 
proof marks. 

It is a curious coincidence that I deter- 
mined some time ago to present my father’s 
old rifle, his old shotgun and his old com- 
pass—with which latter he ran out or es- 
tablished many of the lines and corners in 
Central Iowa in very early days—to the 
State Historical Society at Des Moines, 
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Iowa. It certainly looks as though Des 
Moines was going to be the great center of 
Kentucky rifles. 


The Law and the Prophets Again 


DGE TRIEBER of Arkansas, widely 
known as the spring shooter’s friend 
because of the fact that he once decided 
the Weeks-McLean Federal wild-fowl 
law was unconstitutional—which case was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and became a national bone of 
contention — has now upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the migratory-bird treaty be- 
tween this country and Canada. In brief, 
the treaty is supposed to leave any de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
unnecessary. Judge Trieber has very hap- 
pily reversed himself as to this phase of the 
mooted question. : 

United States District Judge Van 
Valkenburgh of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has in his court a similar case, trial on in- 
junction to prevent United States wardens 
from arresting violators of the Federal 
game law in Missouri. This is another one 
of those test cases brought by the more or 
less organized spring shooters of Illinois 
and Missouri, but these latter gentlemen 
seem to be having one prop after another 
knocked from under them. It is all wasted 
time and money of course, and there is 
little doubt that should there be committed 
the folly of taking one of these cases to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
validity of the treaty would surely be up- 
held. It is a long, very selfish and very 
nasty fight which the adherents of spring 
shooting have been making, and it is not in 
the least creditable to sportsmanship. 

Since the thing is, however, up for settle- 
ment, there is nothing like getting it settled 
aplenty while at it. It perhaps need not 
be repeated that spring shooters of lower 
Illinois and of Missouri have been the ones 
who have made the most trouble—or the 
most noise—in the fight on the Federal 
law. And now comes the state of Illinois 
itself and does the extraordinary and unac- 
countable thing of reversing her own statu- 
tory position in regard to spring shooting! 
The 1919 Illinois game law swings into line 
in conformity with the Federal migratory 
law, which is the supreme game law of this 
land. That must be something of a jolt to 
our spring-shooting friends, who have used 
first one argument and then another to 
countenance them in their shooting of wild 
fowl, which has been continued in some lo- 
calities long after the rest of the country 
had ceased to regard it as sportsmanlike. 


Danger in Mixed Laws 


T IS very gratifying of course to all good 

citizens to see removed by state enact- 
ments all discrepancies between local and 
national laws controlling the killing of 
game. There ought, however, to be one 
nice distinction to be remembered espe- 
cially and always by those gentlemen who 
have in their hands the making of the reg- 
ulations of the Department of Agriculture 
which govern the enforcement of the mi- 
gratory wild-fowl act. Reduced to its least 
common denominator, the essential part 
of our greatest protective game law is a 
bureau proposition; and bureau proposi- 
tions have been well proved to be pretty 
much human propositions. Therefore it 
was to be expected that local pressure 
would be brought to bear upon the men 
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making these recommendations for the en- 
forcement of the law. : 

For a state to conform with the national 
law is fine; it is wise. For the administra- 
tors of that national law to undertake to 
conform with state or local prejudices or 
desires or demands would be, upon the 
other hand, nothing but folly. 

The other day a member of the advisory 
board of the Agricultural Department asked 
my own opinion in regard to some of these 
regulations in the Southern States—specif- 
ically in regard to the conflicting dove- 
shooting dates in some Southern States. 
The dove is a migratory bird and comes 
under the protection of the national law. 
There is a great divergency in the state laws 
as to this bird. For instance, in North 
Carolina you may shoot doves between 
certain dates and in South Carolina only 
between altogether different dates. Of 
course if you take the states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida and Mississippi, so far as the habits and 
seasons of this bird are concerned, there is 
no reason at all why there should be more 
than one law governing all those states, 
with uniform seasons throughout. Of 
course some of these states are sure to kick. 


Conflicting Dates Injurious 


With the composition of all these local 
rivalries and selfishnesses I myself have 
nothing to do. I was out of patience with 
that sort of thing years ago, and never had 
any patience—nor will have—with makers 
of laws or regulations who could allow 
themselves to be influenced in that way. 
Therefore about all I could say to my 
friend of the advisory board was in reitera- 
tion of the conclusion I arrived at very 
many years ago in the question of preserv- 
ing game. Briefly, I myself believe in 
broadly uniform laws. 

Conflicting dates between state and 
nation are ruinous. Yes, but still more 
ruinous are conflicting shooting dates 
within any given state itself. Only broad 
and simple and universal measures will ever 
have any real effect on our game supply. It 
is easy to illustrate the truth of this. For 
instance, in Illinois we used to allow the 
dove-shooting season to begin on August 
or July first, though we did not open the 
prairie-chicken season until September 
first. The result was that plenty of men 
would go out ostensibly to shoot doves 
who really took along their shooting dogs 
and killed off all the prairie chickens almost 
as soon as they were able to fly. Nothing 
was left by September first. The prairie 
chicken became almost extinct in Illinois 
and is now protected very rigidly. 

If you give the average lawbreaker an 
inch he is going to take an ell. There is no 
more reason why we should have any more 
sympathy for an illegal shooter than we 
should have for an illegal burglar. He is 
after easy profit for his own sake, and the 
fact that he has sympathy and friends has 
nothing to do with the legal part of it. It 
is time to begin to step on certain toes to 
that effect if we really care to preserve our 
own property rights in the out-of-doors of 

merica, 

Now suppose we opened in Zone One, in 
the North, all shooting for all sorts of game 
on November first and closed it December 
thirty-first or even closed it December 
fifteenth—or even December first. Of 
course there would be an outcry of bloody 
murder. We could never get through any 
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FirTH BOLSHEVIK: Sir, they are Czechs. 
And they are attacking! They say they are 
attacking from the southwest. They say 
they have captured two of our regiments 
and are entering the city. 

STEPAN: They say! They say! How can 
they attack from the southwest? They 
couldn’t do it after advancing from the 
east. 

FIFTH BOLSHEVIK: Sir, they are Czechs! 

STEPAN: Czechs! Yes! Well—we’ve got 
to get out of here. 

First BOLSHEVIK (hiccuping): Out we 
go, Stepan! Remember what they did to 
us after they found Radek’s mutilated 
body? Eh, Stepan? No prisoners, Stepan! 
We'll all be equal then, Stepan! 

STEPAN: Moiceev! (The SECOND BOL- 
SHEVIK steps forward and salutes.) The 
prisoners shall be taken at once to the cel- 
lar. Understand, Moiceev? To the cellar 
at once. Here, Moiceev; here is the order. 
(He scribbles a note hastily at the table.) 
Carry this to Captain Speshneff. Hurry! 

SECOND BOLSHEVIK: Yes, sir! 


[He salutes, about faces and exits. 


STEPAN: Ivanovich! (The THIRD BOoL- 
SHEVIK steps forward and salutes.) Get the 
nurse. Quick, Ivanovich! Bring the nurse 
here yourself! (The THIRD BOLSHEVIK 
salutes, about faces and exits.) Serebrovsky, 
guard the door on the outside. Under no 
condition allow Tatiana to leave this room 
without my permission. (The FIrTH BOL- 
SHEVIK salutes and exits.) You, Rustov; go 
to the cellar and help. Shoot straight, 
Rustov. Shoot straight—for the cause and 
the blood-red flag; for liberty and the 
brotherhood of man! 

First BOLSHEVIK (leaning on the table 
and staring eagerly at STEPAN): We’re going 
to kill em now, Stepan? 

STEPAN: Listen! (There is a burst of 
machine-gun fire in the distance.) Work 
fast, Rustov! 


[The FIRST BOLSHEVIK exits hastily. 
[Enter the THIRD BOLSHEVIK with the nurse, 
SHURA. 


SHuRA (to TATIANA): My lamb! Have 
they—have they 


[She crosses to TATIANA. 


STEPAN: Go to the cellar, Ivanovich, 
and report to Captain Speshneff. Load 
your rifle. Fix your bayonet. Tell the cap- 
tain I’ll attend to Tatiana myself. Hurry! 
Hurry! 


[Machine-gun fire is heard again, more 
loudly. Exit IVANOVICH slowly, with a 
backward look at TATIANA. 


TATIANA: Shura, I am afraid. Take me 
to my sisters. (To STEPAN): Sir 

STEPAN (coldly): I wish to speak with 
you. The time is short. The Czechs are at 
our gates. To-day—now—we shall with- 
draw toward Ufa and Perm. Have the 
kindness not to interrupt. me. It will do 
you no good. 


[Outside there is the sound of heavy tram- 
pling on the staircase and of hoarse orders, 
frequently punctuated with distant machine- 
gun fire. 


TATIANA (striking her hands together): 
What are you doing to my father and my 
brother? God! What are you doing to my 
mother and my sisters? My sisters! Let 
me go to them! In the name of God, let me 
go to them! 

SHURA (clutching STEPAN by the arm): 
Oh, sir; you have been good to my little 
girl until now. Do not let her suffer so! 

STEPAN (shaking off SHURA): Do you 
want to see her shot to pieces before your 
eyes? 


SHURA (on her knees): No! No! Not 
that! Not that! 

TATIANA: Get off your knees, Shura. 
Don’t disgrace yourself so! 

STEPAN (ignoring TATIANA, and to 
SHURA): Then sit down and be still; or 
you'll see just that. (To TATIANA): Listen 
carefully. I have spared you from the 
things that happened to your family, Ta- 
tiana; and I have had a reason. The time 
has come for me to tell you the reason. 

TATIANA: Your reasons do not interest 
me. I want to go to my family! Let me go, 
I say. 

STEPAN (disregarding her words): In 
America your father owns fifty million 
dollars’ worth of securities. You know this, 
as do all the Romanoffs. I know the man 
who acts for your father, Tatiana; as do 
you. I have been kind to you in the past; 
I will be kinder to you in the future. Ta- 
tiana, I will make it possible for you to go 
abe me to America. I will make you my 
wife. 

Together we can obtain your father’s 
money. We can have security, peace, 
happiness. 

TATIANA (beating on the table with her 
fists): No! No! No! 

STEPAN: Remember, Tatiana, I have 
been kind to you. 

TATIANA: Kind! Kind! Do you call it 
being kind to let me see my father and my 
mother and my sisters living in filth, as 
swine live? To see them sleeping on the 
floor? To see them eating raw meat or not 
eating for days at a time? To see my father 
beaten with gun butts? To see my little 
brother kicked and struck and cursed and 
lacerated with bayonets? Kind! I’d rather 
die a thousand deaths than know your 
kindness! 

STEPAN: Think of the opportunities you 
will have for doing good, Tatiana. You will 
be safe; for Shura shall go with you to care 
for you. You have my promise of all these 
things, Tatiana, on my honor. 

TATIANA (laughing): Promises! What 
are your promises? Bolshevik promises, 
meaningless as smoke! Promises of Brest- 
Litovsk! Hun promises! What good are 
your promises when your leaders openly de- 
clare that they owe no loyalty to any na- 
tion, and that any form of violence and 
treachery is justified if they can only 
attain the ends which they desire! Your 
promises, indeed! And your honor! What 
sort of honor is it that condones the tor- 
ture of the helpless, the defilement of the 
innocent, the destruction of all that is good 
and decent? God, how I despise you and 
the things for which you stand—the red 
plague of mankind! 

STEPAN: Do you realize, Tatiana, that I 
am letting you choose between death and 
life with happiness? I don’t need you, 
Tatiana. I shall get your father’s money, 
even without you. There is a girl, Tatiana, 
who looks much like you. If you refuse she 
and I will get the money. Documents? 
Proofs? I shall have them all! But I am 
kind-hearted, and you are very beautiful, 
Tatiana. Think, and cast your lot with 
mine! 

TATIANA: I am no Bolshevik! I am no 
traitor to my own! I loathe you! Give me 
death with my own people, and keep your 
kind-heartedness. Let it rot in the sewer of 
Bolshevism! 

STEPAN: If you refuse to go you die; but 
you die alone. If you refuse to go your 
father’s fifty million dollars will be used to 
win America to Bolshevism. By refusing 
you will help to spread the red plague that 
you profess to hate. (TATIANA looks at him 
quickly, thoughtfully.) Will you go with me, 
Tatiana? 

TATIANA: Let me goto my family! Good 
God! What are you doing to them! Let 
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developed. The Germans turned out to 
be not genuinely friendly, but inimical; 
not honest, but sly, underhand, venomous, 
sticking up prices, and overcharging just 
as had the French. And worst of all— 
from the soldier’s point of view— they 
would not admit they had been defeated. 
They declared they had just stopped. ‘‘The 
durned squareheads don’t believe they’ve 
been licked!” complained a sergeant to 
me. 


That was the general complaint. We 
had not, it appeared, quite finished up the 
job. And a strong desire was gradually 
manifesting itself among the troops that 
held the forward lines to sail in and give 
the boches the thrashing of their lives. 
This desire manifested itself in frequent 
street rows and brawls in the cafés. And as 
the time for signing the treaty grew near 
and the burning question rose Will they, 
won’t they, sign? the doughboys began, 
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me go, Isay! Please, please let me go! See, 
I am begging—I, a Romanoff! 
STEPAN: It’s too late, Tatiana. (He 
laughs and glances at his watch.) It’s too 
late now. (TATIANA starts for the door. 
STEPAN throws her back. A hoarse shout is 
heard below.) Listen! Now listen! (There is 
a moment of silence, followed by a volley of 
rifle shots below. There are three single shots 
and several loud thuds.) And you are the 
last of the Romanoffs, Tatiana. God rest 
their souls. The last of the Romanoffs. 


[TATIANA throws herself forward on the 
table, her head bowed on her arms. SHURA, 
crouching in the corner, whimpers. There 
is a nearer burst of machine-gun fire. 


First BOLSHEVIK (outside): Stepan! 
Stepan! It’s done! What shall we do with 
them? 


[STEPAN picks up the lantern and exits. The 
room is dark. STEPAN’S voice is heard 
outside: ‘‘ Destroy the evidence, Speshneff. 
Dig the bullets from the wall with your 
bayonets. Drag the bodies to the well! 
Hurry!”’ His voice fades; he is heard 
going downstairs. 


TATIANA (in a whisper): Shura! Shura! 
How awful! Shura, it’s so dark! I’m 
afraid! 

SHURA: Oh, dearie! 

TATIANA (whispering): Shura, come 
here! I can’t see you! Come here! How 
much would you do for me, Shura? Here, 
quick! Let me whisper! 


[There is a prolonged burst of machine-gun 
fire, louder than any which has been 
heard. There are distant shouts and rifle 


re. 

[Footsteps are heard reascending the staircase. 
TATIANA: Quick—quick! 

[The door is thrown open. STEPAN enters 
with the lantern. TATIANA sits at the table 
with her head on her arms. SHURA cowers 
in the corner, whimpering. 


STEPAN: Now then, my beauty, shall it 
be life? Or shall it be worse than death? 
(To the nurse): You there, get out! Be 
quick! Get out! Do you hear? (He pushes 
the nurse to the door. She goes out. As she 
goes there is another burst of machine-gun 
fire, even closer than the last. TATIANA has 
not raised her head from her arms.) Listen, 
you little fool! This is the end! I offer 
you safety and wealth and luxury and 
happiness. I offer you love and protec- 
tion. No more filth; no more danger; no 
more persecution; no more terror. (He 
waits for an answer, but receives none. 
Placing the lantern on the table impa- 
tiently, he draws his revolver.) If you re- 
fuse it I offer you this. (He thrusts the 
revolver in front of her.) Come! Give me 
your answer! 


[TATIANA is silent. 


STEPAN (angrily): Give me your answer, 
I say! 


[There is a loud burst of machine-gun fire, 
close at hand; there is the sound of people 
running, and of many voices. 


STEPAN (grimly): Damn you, answer 
me! (He seizes TATIANA by the shoulder and 
lifts her up. Instead of TATIANA it is SHURA, 
the nurse. The two women have exchanged 
cloaks and headdresses.) 

STEPAN (furiously): Tricked! Where is 
she? Where is she? 

SHURA: The Grand Duchess didn’t leave 
her address, sir. 


[A machine gun goes into action just outside. 
A bomb explodes. There is the noise of run- 
ning. feet and shouts of “‘The Czechs! The 
Czechs!”’ 


CURTAIN 


with a casual sang-froid, none the less grim 
because it was nonchalant, to spend all 
their odd moments in cleaning their rifles 
or sharpening their bayonets. This in full 
open sight of theinhabitants. Artillery out- 
fits whistled jovially ‘““Keep your head 
down, Allemand!”’ as they tinkered at 
their batteries. Long rows of motor trans- 
ports took on an absolutely perfect align- 
ment. Motor cycles were overhauled. 
(Continued on Page 111) 
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THE SATURDAY 


Mr. Baker, it transpired, was not that 
moment in his office at 4 Place de la Con- 
corde. So, still acting under Mr. White’s 
advice, I tore back to my hotel to procure 
a sufficient number of photographs of my- 
self to paste over everything in sight. 
Upon my return, true to his promise, Mr. 
White took me by the hand and led me 
over to Mr. Baker. And this is what he said: 

“See here, Baker. This girl’s in a fix. 
She’s just in from Germany, and she’s got 
no ticket for the show this afternoon— 
nothing but her good looks. And while 
those would pass her with me, I don’t know 
about those French guys out at Versailles. 
Now she’s a good girl. To the best of 
my knowledge and belief she’s an honest 
girl—though the Lord knows I’m a poor 
judge—and I solemnly aver that in my 
opinion she ought to be permitted to go 
out to Versailles to see the Huns or any 
other darn thing she pleases. Now, what 
can we do about it? I’ll back her to the 
extent of my pocketbook, and man can do 
no more.” Turning to me he said: ‘‘ Now, 
sister, it’s up to you. I boasted that I was 
the grandest little introducer the American 
platform ever produced, and I’ve made 
good my boast. Now go ahead and play 
your own hand, and God be with you till 
we meet again.” 


The Journalists Collaborate 


I played it, with the net result that two- 
thirty o’clock found me in the correspond- 
ents’ inclosure just outside the Trianon 
Palace Hotel at Versailles, in the company 
of scores of American,- British, French, 
Italian, Belgian, Greek, Portuguese and 
Japanese correspondents, as well as official 
photographers, who formed a cordon round 
the courtyard, through which the Allied and 
enemy plenipotentiaries must pass in order 
to gain the conference chamber at the rear 
of the hotel. 

Into that chamber itself only five corre- 
spondents were permitted to pass. And at 
first the French Government—master of 


_ ceremony on all such occasions—firmly re- 


fused to concede even that. But since the 
German correspondents were, perforce, 
permitted within, the American press at the 
very last moment succeeded in battering 
down the solid walls of the censorship suffi- 
ciently to admit five Allied correspondents. 
And upon these five devolved the duty of 
being eyes for all the world and reporting 
faithfully to the anxious correspondents in 
the outside inclosure all that occurred 
inside. 

Accordingly each journalist chose a 
special field. Thus one held himself re- 
sponsible for an exact verbatim report of 
every word uttered in the conference 
room. Another reported upon the seating 
and lighting arrangements, and the furni- 
ture. Still another took notes on the person- 
nel and physiognomies. A fourth, the emo- 
tional atmosphere and picturesque details. 
The fifth took general notes and checked 
the others up. Thus what the world read 
that night was a collaborated report, a 
composite picture, pieced together out of 
five minds. It was not altogether satis- 
factory but it was the best that could be 
contrived. 

As for me, I was chiefly anxious to see 
Count Brockdorf-Rantzau, for I had elected 
him to grace. The Allied plenipotentiaries 
drove up in their cars, and were greeted 
with cheers and acclaims—Clémenceau 
with his white mustache, his keen eager old 
face, Mongolian in aspect, more alert and 
juvenile than ever; Wilson with a semi- 
smile; Lloyd George, Orlando, Sonnino. 
And all these great gentry paused a mo- 
ment on the steps in order to permit the 
poor devils of journalists and photog- 
raphers hovering outside the pale to obtain 
a glimpse of their persons. They smiled 
and chatted under the batteries of cameras, 
and vanished inside. 

Then the guard of honor, the 26th Bat- 
talion of Chasseurs a pied, withdrew from 
the courtyard. The enemy was about to 
appear, and no French soldier could be ex- 
pected to present arms to the Huns. 

Thus, when the German delegates ar- 
rived the courtyard was cleared. Their 
automobiles drew up before the steps; the 
Huns descended. Count Ulrich von 
Brockdorf-Rantzau’s tall, spare and dis- 
tinguished form disengaged itself from the 
group of his squat colleagues, Herren Land- 
berg, Giesberts, Leinert and Schiicking. I 
stared with all my eyes at the tall central 
figure, who for the moment had his hand 
on the helm of a great fallen nation’s des- 
tinies. He was frightfully pale; his thin 
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lips under his short mustache pressed 
tightly together, his brows drawn, and a 
certain nervous jerkiness of manner be- 
trayed that he found difficulty in master- 
ing his emotions. A visible air of frigid 
hostility marked his face and bearing. Like 
the others, the German leader paused a 
moment upon the steps in conversation 
with his companions, while dozens of cam- 
eras clicked, and then they, too, vanished. 

_Outside in the inclosure we waited. We 
discussed the probable order of the program. 
Would the old Tiger permit the Huns to 
talk? Or would he deliver them the terms 
and tell them to get out? Most of the 
journalists, knowing Clémenceau’s passion 
for quick action, inclined to the latter view. 
In which case the séance would be over in 
a brief half hour. But twice that length of 
time passed without any signs of life from 
those sealed doors. What on earth were 
they doing in there? Was Count Ulrich 
explaining how the Americans and British 
broke the Hindenburg Line? And still the 
slow minutes slid by. Finally there was 
a commotion inside. The secret-service 
agents lounging on the steps respectfully 
stood aside. Heads of plenipotentiaries 
began to appear. They talked excitedly. 
Disregarding these the journalists made a 
concerted rush on the press tent. What 
they wanted now was news. The picture 
which follows is, as I said, composite, the 
consolidated report of the five journalists 
who saw. 

The Allied and associated plenipotenti- 
arles were seated when the Hun delegates 
entered the room, preceded by the director 
of the protocol, Mr. Henry Martin, who 
announced in clear dignified tones: ‘‘ Mes- 
sieurs les Plénipotentiaires de l’Empire 
Allemand.” Spontaneously, yet as if 
moved by a single spring, the Allies rose 
to their feet to face the enemy. Their ac- 
tion was not preconcerted. It was as if the 
bigness of the moment brought every man 
to his feet. A decided thrill was in the air. 
Men looked at each other. The Germans, 
passing with fixed eyes to their places, 
seemed unaware of this gesture of courtesy 
until they were about to sit. Then they 
glanced round, perceived the movement, 
hesitated, directed two stiff dry nods to- 
ward the president of the council, and 
sank into their places. The Allies also sat. 

Then Clémenceau rose and spoke a few 
terse curt phrases, hurrying, as if eager to 
have the business done. Hesat. The terms 
of peace, a bulky volume bound in white, 
bearing in French and English the title, 
Conditions of Peace, was delivered to the 
German chief. And now the question rose: 
Would the Huns be permitted to reply? 
As Clémenceau finished his speech a lynx- 
eyed reporter saw Brockdorf-Rantzau 
draw from his pocket a spectacle case. Ah, 
then he was going to speak! 


The Count Remains Seated! 


The count with a mechanical gesture 
laid his gloves upon the white cover of the 
terms of peace, lifted his right hand and 
with two fingers raised made a gesture in- 
dicating his desire to speak. The French 
Premier nodded. 

The German laid a sheaf of typewritten 
notes on the table, adjusteda pair of tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, and in a firm, dry, mo- 
notonous voice began to read—without 
rising from his seat. 

Had a bomb exploded it could not have 
caused a deeper startled shock. For the 
second time a clear wave of emotion swept 
the room. But this time it was a wave of 
outraged angry amaze. Was it arrogance, 
impudence, cool studied insult or sheer 
damnable bad manners that kept him in 
his chair, when every instinct of manhood, 
of self-respect, would rear him on his legs 
to confront the conqueror? Some of the 
more fiery Allies turned a deep red at this 
affront. It could not be physical weakness, 
for he had been able to walk into the cham- 
ber, and it was later remarked that he was 
able to walk out. I wondered what would 
have happened at the Round Table at 
King Arthur’s court had that German sat 
still in his chair. I surmise he would have 
been instantaneously spitted through to 
his backbone. 

But that afternoon I conceived a different 
theory concerning the German delegate’s 
conduct. Taking him for an intelligent man, 
a diplomat and ambassador of the old 
régime, a gentleman ostensibly, scion of 
an ancient feudal house, with the interests 
of his country at heart, I could not con- 
ceive what he hoped to gain by such a gross 
and puerile insult, such a wanton slap in 
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the face to all the traditions of good breed- 
ing in which presumably he had _ been 
reared. Had he been an illiterate cobbler 
or blacksmith the insult would not have 
been so marked. But this gentleman must 
have known exactly what he was up to, 
His action, I argued, must have been care- 
fully predetermined, thought out. Was he 
ill? Not too ill to walk and speak with 
measured calm. Then what was his object? 
To insult wantonly—alienate? I did not 
believe it. And so I found another explana- 
tion, which was this: Count Ulrich von 
Brockdorf-Rantzau, statesman, diplomat, 
scion of a noble house, found himself in 
Versailles, before his conquerors, as the 
chief representative of his country—a once 
powerful, prideful country, now defeated, 
debased, broken, brought to its knees. He, 
at Versailles, represented his country. He 
was its symbol. And as its symbol he did 
not stand, as a free independent soul, but 
sat to incarnate bodily the weak, enfeebled, 
broken position of Germany before its con- 
querors. 

With this theory I was somewhat grati- 
fied, the more so as I considered the 
count, both by his training and tempera- 
ment—his hobbies are French art and 
roses—the type of man capable of such sub- 
tleties. But when on the following day 
I confided my pretty theory to Mr. Baker 
he laughed and replied: “‘That’s very nice 
indeed, but the count’s secretary has just 
given out a statement announcing that 
Brockdorf yesterday was rather indisposed 
and did not care to trust his knees.” So 
much for the scion of a noble house. Weak 
knees, indeed! The next time I shall bet 
on the blacksmith. 


Force, Not Reason, Prevailed 


After the delivery of the terms came 
weeks of anxious waiting to see what the 
Huns would do. My desire was divided. 
The rational cool-headed part of me wanted 
the Germans to sign and get it over with, 
stiff as undoubtedly were the terms; for I 
knew, and everybody knew who has been 
over in Germany, that she could stand these 
or even severer terms and still survive— 
and thrive. So I wanted her to hurry up 
and put up and shut up, that the rest of 
the world might settle down to work. That 
was the grave intelligent Doctor Jekyll 
part of me. But another part—a secret, 
lawless, willful Mr. Hyde, which some day 
will come to a bad end—whispered glee- 
fully that if only Germany fooled round 
long enough those boys up there on the 
border sharpening their bayonets and 
tinkering at their machine guns would 
receive the order to go, and then—ah, then! 
And so I read the barrage of notes and 
counter notes, rectifications and suggestions 
which passed between the German dele- 
gates cooped up in the Hotel des Reservoirs 
and the Big Four—notes which each day 
on the part of the Allies became more crisp 
au¢ curt until at last they spat like bul- 
ets. 

And finally the noble scion of an ancient 
feudal régime, Count Ulrich von Brockdorf- 
Rantzau of the feeble knees, took himself 
off, together with his appanage of journal- 
ists, experts and secretaries; and a poilu, 
tired of all this indirect action, manifested 
his sentiments by heaving a rock into the 
automobile of the noble scion on his way to 
the station, thereby shattering the spec- 
tacles of an elderly female stenographer, 
who broke down and wept at the scandalous 
atrocity. Altogether, those weeks were 
something of a strain. At Weimar the 
count, having presumably recovered the 
freedom of his knees, delivered the Allies’ 
ultimatum, in a passionate speech resigned 
his job, and all Germany, if we could be- 
lieve their newspapers, resounded with the 
cry “‘Nein! Nein! Nein! Sooner death 
than disgrace!” 

But as the days passed and our troops 
advanced to the alert positions and the 
machine gunners began to dig their pits it 
seemed to me that the reports from Weimar 
and Berlin became more and more inspired 
by aspirit of sweet reasonableness, restraint 
and resignation. It might have been my 
fancy, but it seemed to me that the Ger- 
mans parleyed right up to the last second, 
with a weather eye not upon Paris and the 
diplomats but upon the Army of Occupa- 
tion in order to see if it meant business, and 
not until they felt the iron hand of military 
power actually closing like a vise upon 
them did they throw up the sponge. Force 
was the sole thing they respected, and so 
they yielded to force. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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ETURNING soldiers tell us, that scat- 

tered throughout northern France are 

huge salvage piles of abandoned truck and 
passenger car chassis. 


Much of this equipment has been stripped 
of its motive power, for frequently it was 
possible to retrieve from the fatigued frames, 
an engine that was yet capable of service. 


Army repair men say, that in a conspicuous 
number of instances power plants reclaimed 
were of Buda manufacture, and that many 
Buda engines survived the entire four 
years’ campaign. 


It is their known capacity for such sustained 
performance that prompted the selection 
of Buda engines for the severest war service 
by the governments of both the Allies and 
the United States. 
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ele fineness, and the patient exactitude, 
of Buda engine construction, are evi- 
denced in every field in which the Buda 
engine serves. 


Alike under the severe demands of heavy 
truck and tractor work or the smooth and 
silent duty of passenger car service, Buda 
engines have demonstrated an exceptional 
worth. 


Something more than right design, more 
than good material,more, even, than standard 
engine-types engineered for specific classes 

of work, has been needed for this result. 


Complementing all these has been the 
marked proficiency of Buda manufacture, 
so wide in its scope as to include even such 
minor parts as the bolts with which Buda 
engines are put together. 
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(Continued from Page 111) 

And one fine morning, on reading the 
Matin, Mr. Hyde in me cast away the sheet 
in disgust and muttered: ‘‘ Darn it, they’re 
going to quit. Farewell, O glorious 
thrashing!’’ And it was even so. That 
same afternoon, at intervals of ten minutes, 
the wireless station on Eiffel Tower sent 
the code message: ‘‘Fermez les portes. 
Fermez les portes’”’: “Close the gates,” thus 
conveying to the military authorities up 
on the Rhine the fact of Germany’s un- 
conditional surrender, and signifying “As 
you were’’—the order to cancel prepara- 
tions for an advance into Germany. 

A salvo of one hundred and one guns at 
sunset apprised Paris of the end, and 
brought the people out into the squares. 
But there was little enthusiasm. Strangers 
meeting in the streets smiled as the cannon 
thundered, and said: “‘ Ah, so they'll sign— 
eh?” And up on the Front the doughboys 
out on the advanced posts turned their 
faces away from Berlin; the buglers blew 
zestfully the call to quarters, and dreamed 
that night of the Statue of Liberty. 

And that brings us once more to June 
twenty-eighth, the day they signed. This 
time correspondents were to be admitted, 
one for each important publication, and I 
was the proud possessor of a red ticket 
bearing the seat number 212, which ad- 
mitted me into the holy of holies, the 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Galerie des Glaces, 
where the great event was to transpire. So 
far, good. 

But how was I to get to Versailles? How 
buck that seething, milling crowd which 
since dawn had packed the courtyards, the 
converging streets, and lined up on the 
broad Avenue of the Queen for miles and 
miles? Taxi drivers at the mere mention of 
Versailles groaned and gave up the ghost. 
Trains and trams were like vast swarms of 
bees, human atoms clinging to every avail- 
able inch of space. 

Red tickets did not provide transporta- 
tion, and transportation that day was 
three-fourths of the battle. In my anxiety 
I consulted Friant. 

Friant is my loyal little aide-de-camp and 
maid of all work, a good little scout who 
darns me, mends me, runs my errands, in- 
structs me in Parisian slang, corrects the 
French in my articles, protects me from 
the avarice of her rapacious countrymen in 
the shops who spot me for an American 
multimillionairess on sight, retails the 
scandals of French high life, puts up with 
my tempers; and if I have a trouble Friant 
trots off to church to say a special prayer 
for me, before a special saint—not a grand, 
aristocratic, popular saint, you understand, 
who is in constant demand, but an obscure, 
modest, sensible little saint whom Friant 
knows personally, and who takes an inter- 
est in small events. To her Friant con- 
fides my case. They understand each other 
perfectly, this nice little saint and Friant, 
having known each other for a long time. 
And between the two of them, seven times 
out of ten, they straighten the trouble out. 
I think the saint’s name is Gertrude—but 
I am not sure. 


The Son Who Must Return 


Friant, I should add, is about fifty, gray 
as to hair, tiny in body as a mosquito, al- 
ways rakishly genteel, with a ribbon at her 
withered throat or in her hair, a typical 
boulevardier, Parisienne to her finger tips, 
gay, witty, a philosopher who laughs at life 
in order not to cry. For life has treated 
this stout-hearted little mother of France 
scurvily. Out of three stalwart soldier sons 
that she gave to her country one disap- 
peared in 1914 at the Battle of the Marne; 
another, gassed, is dying of consumption 
in a distant hospital; and the third, three 
times a German prisoner and three times 
escaped, with a list of citations as long as 
your arm, is still soldiering in Germany. 
Concerning her youngest son, the one who 
disappeared, Friant has an obsession. She 
refuses to believe him dead. She knows 
that some day he will return. And though 
she has received official notification that 
his entire company, in those dark early 
days, was wiped out to a man, she still 
clings tenaciously to the hope that he lies 
wounded in a German hospital; that his 
memory is gone; or that he is working in 
the German mines. She has gone to every 
society in France, begging news of him, 
until they are weary to death of the sight 
of her and the callous employees show her 
the door. When one clew fails she patiently 
seeks another. Often I come upon her, 
needle idle, her toil-knotted hands in her 
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lap, staring off with strange unseeing eyes. 
Then she will look up and say in a small 
remote voice: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, you remem- 
ber that society I told you of—the last one? 
They say they cannot find my son, mon 
petit bonhomme.”’ She looks at me with 
bright tearless eyes. And I reply: ‘‘ Never 
mind, Friant. Some day you'll find him. 
Be sure.” 

For I am convinced that the day Friant 
gives over the search something in that 
poor little brain will crack and let immor- 
tality in. 

‘“‘Friant,’’ I demanded on Friday after- 
noon, “how shall I! get to Versailles to- 
morrow for The Signature?” 

“Tf Monsieur le Général were here —— 
she began tentatively, gazing across at the 
picture of a much-beribboned personage 
which adorns my wall. 

“But he isn’t. He’s up on the very front 
of the Front with his devil hounds. I'll 
have to go in the tram.” 

“You'll be squashed beyond a doubt. 
All the world to-morrow moves to Ver- 
sailles.” 

“But how am I to get out there, then?” 

Friant’s thoughtful eye still regarded the 
picture on the wall. ‘‘Has Monsieur le 
Général no friends?”’ she inquired at last 
very softly. 

I sprang up. ‘‘Of course he has! The 
Marines! When in doubt ring up the Ma- 
rines. Friant, I shall go down to their head- 
quarters this very minute and I bet you 
two sous that inside of half an hour I shall 
be back with a large fat navy car in my 
pocket!” 

“T’m sure of it,’’ said Friant serenely. 
And she was right as usual. 


Missing—One U.S.N. Car 


The next day, at twelve-fifteen exactly, 
the car, with its U. S. N. insignia, stood at 
the door. We pasted on the front glass the 
red-white-and-blue cocarde which gave us 
right of way and indicated to an admiring 
crowd that we too were personalities, per- 
haps Russian princesses in disguise. Friant 
was downstairs for a look at our turnout, 
but more to assure herself that I was sar- 
torial perfection. She stuck the tricolor— 
which in my excitement I’d forgotten—on 
the car, and then bent down for a last 
whisper of advice: 

“Watch your sash, mademoiselle. That 
little hook has already acquired the habit 
of falling out. To-morrow I shall change 
its place.” 

I handed the card of military instruction 
as to our route to the driver, a lank intelli- 
gent Marine sergeant, and we were on our 
way. At the Etoile we halted at the home 
of the woman correspondent who was with 
me and both descended from the car. Ten 
minutes later, when we returned, the car 
and the sergeant had disappeared. My. 
heart turned a handspring. Frantically I 
gazed up and down the street. He was no- 
where in sight. Frantically I inquired of 
the concierge, chauffeurs and loiterers in 
the street. Nobody had seen a U. S. N. 
car. It had vanished as if by charm. The 
minutes flew by; five, ten, fifteen of them. 
I glanced at my watch. Two o’clock. A 
scant hour before the séance opened at 
Versailles. At the British Mission, across 
the street, cocarded beflagged military 
limousines drew up, took aboard stately 
gentlemen in spats, frock coats and tall 
hats, and disappeared in a whirl of dust. I 
saw Lord Robert Cecil descend, enter his 
car and drive away. And presently, like 
Job, I cursed God, metaphorically, and died. 

““We can’t make it anyhow now,” I said 
to my friend, “except in an aéroplane. But 
I'll telephone to the Marines. Maybe the 
sergeant thought his duties were over and 
returned to the garage.’’ Over the tele- 
phone to the gyrene at the desk I explained 
our plight. When he replied that the major 
and the captain were out to lunch and he 
was alone in the office I again expired. For 
a private couldn’t order out the colonel’s 
only car. Even I knew that much. 

But his clear, cool voice came over the 
wire: “It’s all right. Ill fix it, Miss 
Frazer. I'll get you a car. Now just ex- 
actly where are you? How do you 
drive there? . . . Righto. Now youstay 
put. And if you don’t hear from me inside 
of five minutes you’ll know a second car is 
on its way.” I babbled thanks in a daze, 
beginning to get some light on how 
Chateau-Thierry was won. ‘But if your 
own car shows up telephone me,” continued 
the young embryo general, “‘and leave a 
note at the house for our second driver.” 
I promised, and went out into the air. 
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And again my heart gave a flop. For 
there, drawn up to the curb as if it had been 
there all the time, was my U.S. N. car, and 
seated in front, arms folded, sat the ser- 
geant at the wheel. I passed my hand over 
my eyes. 

“‘Sergeant,’”’ I gasped, ‘‘you’ve—you’ve 
surely not been here all the while? Where 
did you go?” 

“Oh,” laughed he, “‘I just_beat it over to 
the garage while you ladies was inside, to 
get some gasoline. We were out until three 
this morning, and I was afraid we’d run 
short on the road. I left word with that 
guy at the door to say where I was. Didn’t 
he tell you?”’ The sergeant, it appeared, 
had no particular use for the French who 
couldn’t understand good King’s English. 

Countermanding the order for the second 
car we got once more under way. And how 
that sergeant did speed! Perturbed by the 
news that we had telephoned the office—it 
touched his pride—he stared frowningly 
straight ahead, and the machine under 
those big hairy guiding hands leaped for- 
ward like a living thing. Out by the Bois 
de Boulogne we shot, past the race course, 
gay with throngs and fluttering flags, out 
through the magnificent private park of 
St.-Cloud, open that day for the occasion, 
up Picardy Hill, the long smooth black 
road unreeling behind our flying wheels like 
a gigantic typewriter ribbon. We passed 
the Japanese delegates, passed French 
diplomats glittering with orders, passed 
General Smuts, and then the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, who with his dark aquiline features 
under his turbaned headcloth looked every 
inch a prince. 

“Allright, sergeant,” I called out. “You 
may slow down. We are going to make 
Tee 

But to my surprise the sergeant showed 
not the slightest intention of slowing down. 
Under those big guiding hands, firm as 
steel, the car leaped faster and faster. I 
leaned forward to see what he was up to. 
His narrowed eyes were fixed on the rear of 
a huge black car half a length ahead, which 
flew the Union Jack. That mad Marine of 
mine, in his U. S. Navy car, was racing the 
British Navy! , 

“ pergeant !” Tshouted. “Sergeant, slow 

u ! ” 
I might as well have shouted to the wind. 
The French police, stationed every two 
hundred yards along this private route 
sacred to invited guests, flapped their big 
red flags, and ran out into the road bawling 
“Doucement! Doucement!”’ which is the 
inadequate French for “Slow down.”’ But 
the sergeant spoke no French and was, more- 
over, too busy to heed. And presently we 
overhauled that gay little square of bunt- 
ing, flapping and snapping in the breeze, 
and showed the car our heels; and then and 
not until then did the sergeant’s shoulders 
relax and our automobile slow,down to the 
correct diplomatic pace. 

“Sergeant,” I leaned forward at the end 
of a minute to inquire, ‘‘did you chance to 
note that car we just passed?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the Marine, 
sober as a hanging judge. “‘It wasalimy!”’ 

“Well, now, sergeant, slow down. We’ve 
plenty of time.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the sergeant, and 
added mildly, “I thought you was in a 
hurry.” 
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Fighting Through the Throng 


In Versailles, having anchored our ship 
and the skipper in a quiet backwater, we 
made our way to the big grilled gates which 
in ancient days protected royalty from the 
mob. And here wasaturbulent tide. Con- 
ceive a stream composed of ten thousand ex- 
cited jabbering units trying to force its way 
through an entrance less than two feet 
wide, with yellow tickets, blue tickets, red 
tickets, no tickets, but making good the 
lack with foot and shoulder and elbow and 
tongue. And after we had passed that 
first gate there was yet a second in the 
court. 

“Red tickets! Red tickets!’’ bawled the 
brawny guards barring the way. ‘‘Red 
tickets only at this door.’”” With our red 
tickets held on high we were picked up and 
borne on the tide of exasperated, ticket- 
less, pushing, shoving spectators, and flung 
like bits of cork into the inner court. Alas 
for my sash! Alas for Friant’s sartorial 
pride! 

“Staircase on the right!’? chanted our 
guides. Spent and breathless, we mounted 
a side staircase and were passed from hand 
to hand, from lofty state chamber to lofty 
state chamber, by gorgeous Republican 
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hundred feet. Along the 
the inner wall mirrors ek 
with age, set in frames 


the hall leading into the ac, 
a noble sculptured archwa | 
the German delegates worl 
far end also—too far by} 
ranged tables in the form} 
tangle, the open side next, 
with a small table set in ‘5 
table held the Treaty of 
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‘“Have the Germans ent 
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“Will you guard my seat, 
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“But I don’t have ei 
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‘use on felt, paper and tin 
utility paint for all metal 
urfaces, silos, etc. 


Kodaks, pianos, automobiles and 


hundreds of other products. 


The tests of these big users are 
tests for the finishes you need. 
Your finishes are made in the same 
plants, by the same experts, and 
with the same high regard for 
quality. 


For outside use,buy SWP House 
Paint, a lead-zinc-linseed oil paint 
of unusual covering, spreading and 
wearing power. 

Paint your porch floors with S-W 
Porch and Deck Paint, made to 
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S-W Porch & Deck—A paint for wood 

and canvas covered porches, decks and 

steps. Will stand wear, weather and 
frequent scrubbing. 


stand the wear of weather and 
walking. 

‘Use Rexpar Varnish on your 
front door and other natural wood 
The Govern- 


ment’s choice for war planes—it 


outside surfaces. 


resists heat, cold, rain and snow, is 
quick drying, flexible and durable. 

S-W Shingle Stain preserves and 
beautifies shingles. It penetrates 


thoroughly, stains permanently 
and gives long life to shingled 
roofs and sidings. 

These are a few Sherwin- 
Williams Products for the home, 
each exactly suited to its purpose. 
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S-W Rexpar Varnish—A general 
waterproof varnish for use on all exterior 
surfaces made to withstand the severest 


exposure. 
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(Concluded from Page 114) 

““Messieurs! Mesdames!’’ he cried in a 
clear penetrating whisper behind his hand, 
“T beg you, I implore you—sit down! The 
séance is about to begin. Madame, I beg 
you. Sit down. Monsieur, will you have 
the goodness to sit down?” He begged, he 
implored, he entreated them to stay in 
their seats. Up and down the aisle he 
passed, like the leader of an orchestra, 
waving, gesticulating, signaling, patting 
the guests to their places, whispering be- 
hind his hand: “Messieurs! Mesdames! 
Sit down!”’ 

And as he passed, the guests, who were 
in fact the world’s correspondents, cowered 
down in their places like mischievous, 
guilty children under the severe urgency of 
his stern official eye; but when he moved 
on they popped up again on top of their 
benches like puppets in a Punch-and-Judy 
show. For though they desired to please 
the amiable official gentleman they desired 
still more to see. Some of them had waited 
weeks in Paris to report this very event. 
His pleadings grew more frantic. They 
were augmented by the rude cries of sundry 
invited ones in the rear, who, not being able 
to see in any circumstances, sat comfort- 
ably in their seats and bawled cheerfully in 
three languages, ‘‘ Down in front!’’ To be 
more exact, the British and the English 
shouted, ‘‘Down in front!” The French 
hissed ‘Assis! Assis!”’ and the Italians 
roared what sounded to my ears like ‘‘Se- 
duto!’’—but perhaps it was ‘‘Spaghetti!”’ 

But over all, everywhere, up and down 
the aisle, came the persuasive official whis- 
per: ‘“‘Messieurs! Mesdames! I beg—I 
entreat—sit down! The Germans are about 
to arrive.’ Upon which, straightway all 
the guests scrambled excitedly up on top 
of their benches or fell in between them, to 
see the Huns arrive! The confusion re- 
doubled. Photographers, unable to see 
aught but the sea of wildly bobbing hats, 
held up their cameras at arm’s length over- 
head and shot anything in sight. Never 
have I seen such savage agonized counte- 
nances. 

My own conduct at this juncture I con- 
fess was neither better nor worse than that 
of the rest of the invited guests. I cowered 
and crouched under the firm official eye 
of that Frenchman; as he appeared I slid 
as low as possible and lowered my head 
in shame—grieved not only for myself but 
for every guest in the room; but as soon as 
he passed I sprang up eagerly upon the 
bench, and when as he returned I caught 
his melancholy reproachful eye I pretended 
that I had not been standing up at all but 
was, so to speak, in the first or initial part 
of the movement of sitting down—if you 
get me. 

But such conduct is very lowering to the 
self-respect. I do not recommend it in the 
least. Moreover, I desired earnestly to 
please that Frenchman. He was laboring 
so sincerely on his job. So I cast about to 
discover if I might not win his approbation 
and see at the same time. Across the hall, 
standing on a bench placed close against 
the wall, was a group of guests, able to see 
right over into heaven and still preserve the 
peace. From afar I measured that bench 
with my eye, as the hunter measures the 
stag for a vulnerable spot, and I counted 
the persons thereon—one, two, three, four, 
five, six. It would just hold another in the 
rear, and seven is the perfect number. 
Threading my way across the room with 
careful haste I arrived at the coveted bench 
and spoke to the Frenchwoman who occu- 
pied the extreme rear position. 


The Germans a Little Tardy 


“Madame,” I whispered in my best in- 
sinuating French, “‘ would it inconvenience 
you too greatly if I mounted behind you? 
I can’t see down here.”’ 

She regarded me, I fancied, with a cold 
eye before she said: “If you mount I fear 
we both shall fall.” 

“No, no, I assure you. If I fall I fall 
alone.” 

“Very well. Try, try.”’ She shrugged 
impatient shoulders and turned to the front 
again. 

I mounted—and what a scene lay before 
my eye. I felt like Moses on Mount Pisgah, 
for here, spread out beneath me, was the 
Promised Land. One corner of it, to be 
sure, was blotted out by a brandishing 
plume on a novelist’s hat, but the rest I 
saw to perfection. Those serried guards 
had removed themselves to the side lines, 
and the table, the notables and the pleni- 
potentiaries were laid bare to my eye. 
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Directing my gaze to the table I discovered 
Clémenceau, flanked by Lloyd George and 
Wilson, the three profiles standing out as 
clearly against the dark mirrors as if 
sketched by an artist onaslate. At the near 
corner of the rectangle of tables sat Pader- 
ewski, with his great mane of yellowish- 
white hair, deep in his papers. And scan- 
ning the various faces I discovered General 

> Smuts of Africa, Hughes of Australia, the 
high-bred face of Balfour, Venizelos, fat 
little Tardieu, and the finely chiseled fea- 
tures of the Maharaja of Bikanir. 

And what were they doing, these stal- 
warts? Laughing, joking, shaking hands, 
reaching over each other’s arms to sign 
souvenir programs or addressing post 
cards! 

And still the Germans had not come. 
But even as I marked their empty seats 
the director of the protocol announced 
them, and they advanced and took their 
seats. 

And now for a space comparative silence 
reigned. Comparative, not absolute. For 
behind my back I was constantly aware of 
a suppressed but angry commotion; of 
persons climbing up and falling down, of 
muttered imprecations of disgust or de- 
spair. Clémenceau rose and spoke a few 
brief phrases, in which the words ‘“‘irrey- 
ocable,” “loyalty,” ‘faith’ rang forth 
clear asa bell. Then the Germans advanced 
to the small table, signed, and resumed 
their seats. After them came the American 
delegates, headed by Wilson, marching 
firmly, head erect, a smile playing about 
his lips. By my watch he signed at thirteen 
minutes after three. The first place of 
signature after the Germans belonged by 
right to the French, as the chief sufferers 
in the war; but this right was courteously 
waived by Clémenceau in favor of Wilson 
as the founder of the League of Nations. 
America was followed by Great Britain, 
then her colonies, after which came the 
French, Clémenceau stepping out with the 
agility of a boy. In due order came Italy, 
followed not by Belgium, as everyone ex- 
pected, but by Japan. 


Nota Single Big Moment 


With the signature of Belgium the chief 
interest in the affair waned. Conversation, 
which had died down at the opening of the 
meeting, was resumed. It began to be 
whispered about that the Chinese had re- 
fused to sign; that General Smuts had 
signed only to preserve harmony, but 
protested on the three main principles of 
punishment, colonies and indemnities. 
Typewritten copies of his protest were 
handed round. It is not to be supposed 
that all this while the French official whose 
duty it was to preserve silence had for- 
gotten his task. He still passed and re- 
passed, waving, gesticulating, begging 
messieurs and mesdames to sit down. But 
by now his naughty children openly jeered 
at him. 

“Mon cher Leroux,’ called in a loud 
stage whisper a rotund Frenchman stand- 
ing solidly on his bench to a neighbor in the 
same position, “give a good example to the 
others. Sit down.” 

“No, I shall not give a good example. I 
shall give a bad example!” cried the 
worthy citizen; then seeing the official 
advance upon him he hurriedly placed the 
seat of his trousers in the space where his 
feet had been. Whereat his friend giggled 
like a schoolboy. , 

Presently the final signatures were 
affixed, Clemenceau pronounced the séance 
at an end, the Germans slipped out quietly, 
and the other delegates with laughter and 
congratulations filed out into the garden. 
The meeting had lasted forty-five minutes, 
during which there had not been one noble 
or impressive second. 

I pondered on this strange phenomenon 
as I stood at a window of the Galerie, 
looking down at the crowds on the terraces. 
Here, indeed, out in the open, was color, 
animation, life. The exquisite Old-World 
beauty of the gardens, the playing foun- 
tains, the whirring aéroplanes overhead, 
the blue cloud of poilus dark against the 
encircling wood, the glittering splendor of 
the Republican Guards and the mounted 
dragoons—and above all the cheers and 
acclamations of the eager crowd as some 
famous figure in the world drama ap- 
peared—all these things gave the heart a 
thrill. 

But what had been the matter inside? 

That night, tired by the exertions and 
excitements of the day, I decided to dine 
in my room. Entering at seven I found 


Friant, not yet departed, swearing softly as 
she sewed a button on my boot.. 

“This rotten thread!” she exclaimed in 
disgust. ‘‘What is France coming to?” 

“Use dental floss,’’ I suggested. 

Two minutes later, trying to break the 
same with her hands, Friant burst into 
laughter. For all her fifty years and her 
roe she has a laugh sweet as a mocking 

ird’s. 

‘f Mon Dieu,” she cried, “this thread is 
strong enough*to hang the Kaiser!” 

“Friant,” I objected, ““you mustn’t talk 
like that—any more. To-night we’re at 
peace with the Kaiser.” 

The little Frenchwoman was on her feet, 
her dilated eyes blazing like those of a cat. 
“Me!” she shrilled, ‘“‘me at peace with the 
dirty pig that killed my little son, mon 
petit bonhomme!”’ She broke off suddenly 
and said in low altered tones, ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle’’—I knew what was coming—‘‘ Made- 
moiselle, you know that society I told you 
of—the last one I went to for information 
concerning my son? Well, I went again 
this afternoon, for I thought perhaps upon 
this day of days—this day of peace for all 
the world—that I—that perhaps they could 
tell me some little word—but ”? She 
pressed her finger to her trembling lips, and 
the gray old head with its thatch of ragged 
curls sank slightly—but only slightly. 

Before I could speak someone knocked 
at the door. It was Francois, chef of the 
floor, with his menu, ostensibly to ask if 
mademoiselle dined to-night in her room— 
but actually to learn the news of the after- 
noon, Friant had turned her back and 
was putting on her hat. I had a sudden 
inspiration. 

“Friant,” I said, “‘will you give me the 
pleasure of dining with me to-night in 
honor of peace? Francois, tell the waiters 
on the floor to slip in when they have a 
moment, and I’ll tell them all about the 
ceremony to-day at Versailles before it is 
out in the papers. This was your war. 
Every one of you fought init. Most of you 
were wounded. And now this is your peace. 
You have a right to know what happened, 
before the civilians, and I am going to tell 
you. So ask the men to come in.” 

Francois, distinguished as a duke, looked 
extremely pleased but he only said politely, 
“Mademoiselle, then, dines in her room 
with Madame?” 

“Yes, And I want you to choose the 
dinner. Use all your taste and intelligence. 
Give us a ravishing masterpiece—for to- 
night we are at peace!”’ 

Frangois bent his head and studied his 
card thoughtfully. ‘‘ Mademoiselle desires 
soup? ” he murmured. 


“ec 


“‘A nice little filet of sole, sauce Diep- 
poise?”’ 

“Good. And then?” 

“How about pigeonneau en cocotte? 
*Tis very tender, with French peas, little 
onions, mushrooms and bacon. I recom- 
mend it, mademoiselle.’’ 

I knew about those succulent little pi- 
geons, steamed in a casserole, and Friant 
and I voted viva voce without a dissenting 
voice for the dove of peace. “‘And after?” 

“Mademoiselle doubtless would like 
some tender salad, Chicory?” 

“No, no. It’s too much like eating the 
family mattress.” 

“Endive?” 

“Good. And after that the sweet, which 
I leave to you. That’s all.” 


Friant Evidences Thrift 


“Mademoiselle will drink something,” 
he suggested delicately, “to celebrate 
peace?” 

“Very well. You choose it, Francois.” 

“Mademoiselle liked the chambertin I 
sent in the other day?”’ 

“Wasn’t it chambertin that gave me such 
a headache the next morning?” 

Friant burst into a laugh, while Francois 
looked pained reproach. He comes from 
Bordeaux, where they live to eat, and he 
considers jesting on such sacred matters 
deuced bad form. 

“Mademoiselle had only one little half 
bottle,” he protested gravely, ‘‘and of that 
she did not drink enough to give a headache 
to a fly.” 

“Very well, then. A bottle of chambertin.”’ 

“Une demie-bouteille,” softly emended 
the thrifty Friant. 

“Good. A half bottle for us. And then, 
Francois, another bottle of the same, with 
my compliments, for the waiters on the 
floor. Tell them to drink to Peace—and to 
me. For this week I leave your France for 
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lots av bakin’ powther goes aft f’r th’ crew. 
The soggy cakes goes for’r f’r th’ pilots an’ 
enjineers. An’ bind thim ears this way 
wan second before I knocks ye loose av 
thim—wan more mumble out av the lungs 
av ye, wan more mope out avth’ hind legs av 
ye the day an’ so help me catfish I’ll ——’” 

““W’ at will you do?” Sam Penny squared 
away and faced the cook. 

The cook looked at his helper for five 
seconds. Then he smiled. 

“Git t’hell out av here afther that flour, 
ye battlin’ bantham!”’ 

An hour before the opening minute of 
the contest the cook began to mix the 
batter for the cakes. 

“Be guess an’ be gad! All yez can muscle 
out av th’ soggy flour in the big dish pan 
an’ double ut av the whoofed flour in wan 
av thim tubs. Handy now! Hand me 
thim bakin’ powther! Stan’ back! Til 
make the mix av ut!” 

Presently the batter was an accomplished 
fact. That in the tub, under the urge of the 
baking powder, lightened to a foaming con- 
sistency of one-fifth the specific gravity of 
the unleavened dough in the dish pan. 

“Fire that coal light and often. If wan 
inch av the top av this range cools off I’ll 
fry yez crisp, bantham, wid th’ Sandbar 
Curse.”’ Kelly, the cook, was going into ac- 
tion. At ten minutes before seven he lashed 
a dish towel to the end of a broom handle. 

“Fetch me wan av thim tin-pound cans 
av lard.’’ He removed the tight cover of 
the lard can with one quick swing of his 
cleaver. “‘Dose out a pitcher av batther— 
wan av each—an’ keep thim pitchers filled 
u aaa 
Prive minutes before the hour he swabbed 
the top of the sizzling range with lard. 
When the smoke cleared away he opened 
the oven door for an instant. Then with the 
precision that comes with long experience 
he covered the top of the range with disks 
of batter. 

“Folly me wid the turner. Flop thim 
whin th’ freckle blisthers av thim first begin 
to bust. Where’s thim absent goats av 
waithers? Sammy! Houlahan! Dinny! 
The front end av y’r feet! Let’s go!” 

Ranged round the table in the forward 
arena were grouped the pilots and engineers 
and their associate gladiators. The master 
of the dredge, seated at the head of the 
table, recorded the progress of the com- 
petitors on a blank page in the log book, 
while at the door of the galley stood one 
of the noncombatants, a civil engineer, 
whose duty it was to check the total prod- 
uct of cakes. 

Cap’n Dan Preble, master of the dredge, 
made a triple tally in’his book opposite 
Mr. Bull Lynch’s name. 

“Three more f’r Bull, makin’ nine each 
all round.” 

“Blast them golden drips an’ 
sorghum!” 

A pilot fighting his thirteenth cake swal- 
lowed violently two or three times. ‘‘Fetch 
me a glass of water quick!’’ he demanded. 

“Water swells ’em—you’re gone!”’ The 
first to acknowledge defeat left the table. 

““Twelve an’ a face full. I knowed that 
thirteen would git me.” 

The remainder of his companions fought 
fae through their several thirteen prob- 
ems. 

Mr. Bull Lynch, seated sidewise in his 
chair, pasted a thin veneer of oleomargarine 
over his sixteenth cake. It was a tactical 
error. 

“Slick ’em up with that axle grease an’, 
whilst they eats easier, they sure sogs solid 
like lead in th’ stummick.’”’ Cap’n Dan, 
coaching without fear or favor, did his best 
for the honor of the ship. 

Mr. Joe Burdle fumbled with his counte- 
nance for an instant and extended a com- 
plete set of false teeth toward an idle 
waiter. 

“ Ay heese heet ih hise otter,’’ he ordered. 
He inserted a spare set. ‘“‘Lay these teeth 
in ice water.” He started valiantly upon 
his seventeenth cake. ‘‘When them teeth 
cools off enough tq be refreshin’ to th’ 
gooms fetch ’em back. They sets more 
comfortable than these.”’ 

One or two of his companions looked 
sidewise questioningly at Cap’n Dan 
Preble. 

“All right; it’s all right,” that wise 
judge announced. ‘‘A man’s got a right to 
change his knife an’ fork an’ by the same 
token I rules that spare sets of gnashers is 
legitimate.” 


that 
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Neck and neck Mr. Burdle and Mr. Bull 
Lynch swallowed their eighteenth cakes. 

Presently at the table beside them there 
remained but one contestant. 

“Fetch me three more an’ lots o’ grease 
with ’em,” Mr. Burdle demanded. The 
third contestant got up hastily, sought his 
stateroom and lay down. 

““Twenty-one'all,”” Cap’n Danannounced. 
renee the high man comin’ in the gang 
aft?” 

“The long deckhand they calls Rouster 
just finished his twenty-two. He’s startin’ 
his twenty-three with vinegar on it.” 

Mr. Lynch looked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. 

“Fetch me six more cakes in one stack,” 
Mr. Burdle demanded. . ‘‘ An’ fetch in some 
mustard with ’em in case I we 

Enough! Bull Lynch finished then and 
there! The heroic Burdle selected a cake 
from the stack of six and ate it. 

“Twenty-two!” 

He selected two heavily browned ones. 

“Twenty-four!” 

Word went rapidly round the dredge 
that a world’s record was being eaten to 
pieces. Defeated spectators hobbled in. 

“Fetch me them cool teeth an’ two more 
cakes,’’ Mr. Burdle whispered. 

He ate the two cakes. He held up two 
fingers and two more cakes were laid on his 
plate. He turned sidewise to the table and 
won his way, bite by bite, round the grease- 
crisped perimeter of his twenty-eighth 
cake. 

From the twenty-ninth he took one bite. 

Six hours later a veterinary surgeon, who 
had been summoned from the little town 
across the river, pronounced the new 
champion out of danger—physically. 

“Mentally, though, I doubt if he’ll ever 
grade runt high. Lay him out on deck in 
the air. What he needs for a day or two is 
a complete rest.” 

“Which, exceptin’ f’r the work of signin’ 
the pay roll, he’s had ever since he’s been 
on this dredge,’’ Mr. Lynch volunteered. 

In the late afternoon a skiff crossed the 
river toward the dredge. In it, waving a 
telegram, stood Cap’n Dan Preble. His 
voice carried over the wide water. ‘‘Our 
boat wins! Burdle wins!” 

An envoy broke the news to that cham- 
pion at a time when his eyes bulged out 
something less than a foot. The slow 
melody of a happy smile played softly 
across the keyboard of the porcelain teeth. 

“Send a man—to Cypress Slough,” he 
whispered faintly, “‘an’ tell—Mis’ Wynne 
I done it.” 

He hauled his eyelids over his bulging 
eyes and lay inert, shuddering delicately 
at times like a blacksnake full of rabbit 
meat. 

“That there might be a last request. I’ll 
take up th’ message if somebody’ll git a 
couple of deckhands to row th’ skiff.”’ Mr. 
Bull Lynch it was who spoke. 

Sam Penny, free for the day of his chills, 
responded quickly. 

“T ain’t in no delicate condition like you, 
Mr. Lynch, from bein’ in this contest. 
gotta go anyway with some washin’, I'll 
tell Mis’ Wynne.” Thus it was that the 
waiter elected to retrace the course that 
meant the light-o’-love four miles upstream 
from Fat Pat Kelly and the other cares 
that infested his prosaic days. 

At twilight, bearing the news of the 
Burdle victory, he rowed toward the do- 
main of his lady of the suds. 

On the beach in front of her residence lay 
a clinker-built blue yawl. 

“How come that boat here?’ 
questioned. 

In the window of the driftwood cabin 
gleamed a light. Sam walked toward it 
softly through the sand. A hundred feet 
from the cabin he lifted his voice in song, 
inspired by the fact of his nearness to the 
queen of his dreams: 


Sam 


W’en first I hell your littul hand in mine, 
Aw’ seen th’ lovelight gleaming in you rise —— 


The opening door revealed the widow.- 
Beside her, in the modest garb of a govern- 
ment official on official business, stood 
Arthur B. Long. 

, Sam proceeded directly to the subject of 
his visit: 

““He’s better an’ he’s won a thousan’ 
dollars.” 

““Who’s better? Mr. Penny, meet Mr. 
Long. Who’s better?” 


“Mr. Burdle. He et twenty-eight flan- 
nel cakes an’ th’ vet’nary says he’ll pull 
through. An’ he’s champeen of all th’ 
whole river an’ he’s winner a thousan’ 
dollars!”’ 

The widow exhibited a disappointing 
lack of interest. 

‘‘Mr. Burdle is a engineer on one of these 
here river drudgers,”’ she explained to the 
incurious Mr. Long. 

Sammy sensed the completion of his 


errand. 

‘Well, I’ll be goin’ along. Mr. Burdle 
said tell you about his vict’ry. I fetched a 
sack of—of clothes, Mis’ Wynne. They’s 
on th’ porch.” 

The widow seemed momentarily indiffer- 
ent to the subject of laundry. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Penny.” Mr. Long 
nodded a diplomatic farewell to the depart- 
ing waiter. ‘‘Glad toove met you.” 

Young Sam Penny rowed hard on his 
way downstream to the dredge. 

Xtter he had left, Mr. Long resumed his 
interrupted conversation with the widow: 

‘‘As I was sayin’, Mis’ Wynne, th’ Guv’- 
ment figgers on buildin’ some launchin’ 
ways an’ men’s quarters along this slough 
an’ I’m authorized to arrange terms f’r 
buyin’ th’ land. How much land have you 
got layin’ along th’ slough?” 

“‘Goin’ on a hundred acres.” 

“‘An’ how much would you take f’r it?”’ 

“T think it ought to be worth mebbe a 
hundred an acre, but of course if that’s too 
much I’ll be glad to come down.”’ 

Mr. Long made a rapid mental calcula- 
tion. 

“Hundred acres at a hundred dollars— 
or at five hundred. Trifling difference of 
forty thousand iron men.” 

He immediately abandoned the business 
at hand and inaugurated a whirlwind cam- 
paign via the delicate technical diplomacy 
in such matters to which he had been 
schooled. To his gratification favorable 
results followed quick upon the heels of his 
endeavor. 

“Th’ minnit I seen you, Mr. Long, I 
sez ——”’ 

“Dearie, call me Arthur!’ 

“The minnit I seen you—Arthur, I says, 
here is the genteelest guv’ment man I ever 
did see. Not like these dirty mates an’ 
engineers, but sort of an’—Arthur is such 
a pretty name too.” 

“Have you ever been to Saint Louis?”’ 
the suitor interrupted. 

It developed that the widow had been 
no farther north than the state line. 

““We could go there then on our first trip 
together.” 

Mr. Long enlarged upon the pleasures to 
be found in that semimetropolitan city, 
the while his mind smacked its lips every 
so often at a julep emporium near the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Olive streets. His 
developing thirst hastened his departure. 
He bade his ladylove a long farewell, intro- 
ducing into the ceremony a covey of alco- 
holic but clove-flavored kisses. 

“To-morrow I shall return back,’’ he 
said grandly, “with a ring to mark our 
holy bond of engagement.”’ 

On the following day, true to promise, an 
elaborate ten-karat gold ring in which was 
set a retiring young diamond seed graced 
the widow’s display finger as she bent over 
the washtub in which was the Burdle laun- 


ry. 

“Thank goodness this is th’ last washin’ 
I'll ever do,”’ she thought, 

She thought. 

But as Mr. Burdle remarked the time he 
found a feather in his plug of chewing 
seat “You never kin tell about some 

ens,” 


Sam Penny paused long enough on his 
next trip after Mr. Burdle’s laundry to ask 
the widow to marry him. 

Mis’ Wynne smiled gently. 

“Lord, honey, what you need is a 
mother, stid of a wife,” she said softly. 
“But I esteems your friendship high—very 
high, Sammy, darlin’.” 


Many’s th’ hearts what busted 
. If youse could read them all, 
Many’s th’ hearts was weeping, 
After—the—ball! , 


Over and over again, returning to the 
dredge, Sam enjoyed the deaiicious luxury 
of a busted heart, but by the time he had 
landed ’longside, the keen edge of sorrow’s 
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—and it will be accomplished 


O positively accomplish the purpose for 
which each product is designed—that is 
the corner-stone of the Blaw-Knox business. 


To that end an unequaled service organiza- 
tion has been brought together. 


Such words as “‘service’’, “‘best’’, and other 
superlatives have been used so loosely, that 
there is often a vast difference between what 
is promised and that which is delivered. 


Blaw-Knox Company has been giving its 
distinctive type of service for years, and 
rests its case with those whom it serves. 


Blaw-Knox Company does not believe in 
just doing business the easiest way. It does 
more than take orders and make deliveries. 


Men who built the Panama Canal, the New 
York Aqueduct, the Los Angeles high-tension 
lines, the New York subways and harnessed 
the power of the Mississippi River; men who 
are producing the steel of the world; contrac- 


tors and engineers who have built thousands 


of concrete structures from sewers to sub- 
ways, from sidewalks to skyscrapers; men 
who have excavated or mechanically rehan- 
dled loose bulk material of all kinds—these 
men understand Blaw-Knox service. They 
have realized its worth. 


The Blaw-Knox engineers first in- 
vestigate and determine just what is to 
be accomplished. Then the equipment 
1s produced to do that work. And the 
Blaw-Knox trade-mark means to you 
that it will fit the job and do the job, with 
speed and economy. 


The scope of Blaw-Knox service is not 
limited by time, territory nor expense. It is 
there to call upon at your will, like the poten- 
tial power in an electric light socket. 


You have a peace-of-mind when dealing 
with Blaw-Knox Company which saves your 
energy, time and money. 


When you call in Blaw-Knox engineers, you 
have added a valuable department to your 
organization. 


All Blaw-Knox specifications are the result 
of scientific study. If the manufacturing costs 
of Blaw-Knox products were twice as great, 
they could do their work no better. If they 
cost a cent less they could not do it so well. 
Everything that bears the Blaw-Knox trade- 
mark is built to do a particular job. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Export 
Representation 


Blaw-Knox Company lives up to a code. 
The products which bear the Blaw-Knox 
-trademark must do the job for which they 
are built. This principle is never deviated 
from. There is a personal interest taken in 
every piece of equipment or material which 
we provide. And that personal interest 
never lags. It begins with the first inquiry 
and knows no stopping place. 


ALBERT C. LEHMAN, President. 


AW -KNOX COMPANY 
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(Concluded from Page 120) 

“Kelly says tell you he wants bonded 
goods, an’ not that rotgut you sent him last 
time, else he’ll begin sendin’ you sweet 
potato peelin’s an’ th’ pig’ll be all sweet- 
breads instead of bacon an’ hams.” 

The proprietor of the saloon smiled. 

“Have a drink, Sammy,” he invited. 

At the bar Sammy suddenly recognized 
Arthur B. Long, looking considerably the 
worse for wear. That official was at the 
moment full of alcohol and a craving for 
amiable conversation. He addressed the 
world at large: 

‘“‘Lemme buy this drink. I met this boy 
th’ other evening at Mis’ Wynne’s house— 
lady I’m going to marry. 

“You’re going to what?” Sam exclaimed. 

The details of the matrimonial program 
were explained to him by the swaying 
Arthur. The waiter finished his drink and 
returned to the dredge across the river. 


On the following Sunday, while Mr. 
Burdle was on duty, Mr. Lynch embarked 
upstream for a visit with his fiancée. With 
him in the skiff was Sam Penny—‘“‘harm- 
less to have round and handy in th’ heavy 
water f’r pullin’ a pair of oars.”’ 

The widow’s cabin was locked up and 
deserted. On the way back to the dredge 
young Sam Penny played a face card. 


had prevented. Now in his despair he flung 
aside all-aged prejudice. He would see 
what manner of man it was who exploited 
his body—just sheer body. 

A steady stream of feet clumped up the 
stairs. Llewellyn’s joined them. He 
thought he had never seen such odd and 
varied physiques. With his passionately 
awakened perceptions, there was—he real- 
ized—scarcely a well-formed man in the 
upward moving current. It was as though 
he were about to witness the ritual of a 
secret cult—the worship of body, the pass 
key of whose devotees lay in some physical 
shortcoming. 

A darning needle of a man with an asth- 
matic voice flung down a dollar bill at the 
little window just ahead of him. 

“Ringside?” 

“Two left.” 

Llewellyn bought the other. The crowd 
oozed into a bare, square room, its floor 
stained with aged circles of tobacco juice 
and covered with ranks of benches. The 
air was blue with smoke; it hung in a 
purple-orange haze before the dingy oil 
lamps, and what sweet June air came in 
through the windows turned deathly faint 
before the musty human impact. Still 
cleaving to the asthmatic man, Llewellyn 
found himself occupying a chair just outside 
the roped central inclosure. The darning 
needle included him in a fraternal comment. 

“Goin’ to be pretty hot stuff. That Ala- 
bama chicken’s hot stuff,’’ he wheezed. 

In opposite corners were chairs manned 
by seconds—by rubbers with water pails 
and towels. The referee, a fat man in 
striped shirt sleeves, was sprinkling sand 
on the floor. 

Suddenly a hoarse murmuring rose, a 
slight stir. Two partly nude athletic 
shapes appeared in the corners, their hands 
bandaged. There followed certain sacro- 
sanct minutize: The stripe-sleeved fat man 
lacing them into the gloves—calling them 
together for a moment to mystic conclave 
in center stage. The chairs were full now. 
A hush fell. 

A lank individual with his straw hat on 
the back of his head spoke to the crowd: 

“Gemmun, we will now witness the ama- 
choor perliminaries to the reg’lar match. 
Lemmy interdoose Warty Dugan, our fa- 
mous local bantam boxer in the sou’west 
corner—Mr. Dugan, gemmun—and the 
Slipp’ry Ellum Kid, known to everybody 
fer his work in the local clubs—in the 
nor’east. corner—Slipp’ry Ellum, gem- 
mun—who will fight six rounds.” 

Somewhere a gong sounded. The stripe- 
sleeved man bent puffily, watch in hand— 
striking an attitude. Two fettlesome 
shapes danced out lightly from their cor- 
ners, touched paws formally, drew off, wiry, 
wary, fists square, heads low. 


og: 

The first blow turned Llewellyn deadly 
sick. He was so close. A rosy patch 
flushed over the man’s body. Slip! Slap! 
Slog! Another wenthome. They clinched— 
hung together. 
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“T guess she’s still over town with that 
guv ’ment man she was goin’ to ey yes- 
terday,’”’ he remarked to Mr. Lynch 

“She what?”’ Bull Lynch ie both oars 
overboard. 

“T took some more potato peelin’s to th’ 
saloonkeeper f’r his pig yesterday an’ whilst 
I was in town I seen Mis’ Wynne an’ that 
feller, Arthur B. Long, that’s been round 
here.”’ 

The waiter furnished forth at length the 
details to the best of his knowledge, keenly 
enjoying meanwhile the alternate spasms of 
rage and chagrin that ruffled the face of his 
associate. 

Mr. Burdle, seated on the boiler deck of 
the dredge, was deep in the pages of his 
Sunday paper when Bull Lynch and the 
waiter floated past the bow. Presently Mr. 
Lynch joined him. 

“Have a good time?” Mr. Burdle in- 
quired. 

Mr. Lynch eyed him suspiciously with- 
out reply. 

““See Mis’ Wynne?” 

“No, she wasn’t there.” 

Mr. Burdle smiled. 

“Probably picnickin’ alone. Bull, Sun- 
days when I works Mis’ Wynne is lonely. 
Me an’ her is due to hitch up an’ start 
housekeepin’ after pay day next month— 
an’ you might as well know it now as later.” 
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“You is due to what?” Bull Lynch 
looked strangely at Mr. Burdle. That 
gentleman enlarged upon the future that 
lay before him. 

“All I can say, Burdle, is, you’re crazy.” 
Mr. Lynch finally spoke. hat woman 
promised to marry me. An’ Sam Penny 
seen her yesterday in town across th’ river 
with a mud cat what calls himself Arthur 
Belong from Washington.” 

Mr. Burdle’s eyes landed in their panic 
upon an interesting item in the Sunday 
Dispatch which lay in his lap. Subcon- 
sciously, amid the wreck of his dreams, he 
read the item over and over again: 

‘Appropriations for Rivers and Harbors 
defeated by Republican senator.” 

An hour before the time set for his mar- 
riage, Arthur B. Long received telegraphic 
advice to the same effect concerning the 
defeat of the Rivers and Harbors Bill. He 
excused himself for a moment from the 
presence of Mis’ Tillie Wynne. The widow 
waited much longer than a moment in the 
parlor of the hotel for her guv’ment official. 


The next day Sam Penny, returning from 
his daily trip with the potato peelings for 
the saloonkeeper’s pig, was accompanied by 
a female passenger who landed on the 
dredge with the waiter. 

The pair sought Cap’n Dan Preble. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“Gaw!” said the darning needle rather 
languidly. ‘‘Lay off!” roared the fat stripe 
sleeve. 

A threatening murmur rose. 

“Watch the kid hang on!” 

“Git the hook!” 

“Bust him one in the leg!” 

“Give ’im a kick!’ 

““Gaw!” repeated the darning needle. 

Llewellyn gathered it was poor stuff. 
But to him it was horrible. It was thrill- 
ing. His scalp prickled; he sat on the edge 
of his chair. When the gong sounded he 
drew a deep breath of relief, and when the 
Slipp’ry Ellum Kid bled Dugan’s nose in 
the next round he closed his eyes until the 
round ended. It was, he felt, all that his 
mother and her friends had pronounced it 
as asport. It was bestial, nothing less. 

New metal replaced the old and Llew- 
ellyn’s eyes bulged. The Alabama Chicken 
came on—a poem in chocolate! 

There was a tense expectancy thrilling 
the house before this, the real feast of the 
evening, and with the first slogging slap 
even Llewellyn realized a difference and 
something caught at his heart. Suddenly 
he was on edge with hideous fascination— 
something within him responded most 
strongly to the vile allure. His scalp 
prickled anew, but before a quite different 
behest. 

“Alabama chicken! Go it, boy!” 

Chairs scraped, benches were pushed 
back, uproar arose. The darning needle 
eracked his finger joints, gulped and 
wheezed in mingled rapture and asthma. 

“Gaw,”’ he hiccoughed, and ‘‘Gaw,’’ 
echoed Llewellyn drunkenly as the bodies 
before him swayed and slapped and feinted. 

““My money on the Chicken! Eats ’em 
alive. Wow!” 

“Fats ’em alive!” shrilled Llewellyn. 

Oh, the beauty of it! That negro’s lissom 
body! The swift thrust and counterplay! 
The perfect correlation of muscle! Alas, 
for Llewellyn Case! He was no longer an 
identity. He became merely the echo of 
the darning-needle connoisseur, a helpless 
puppet swept along on the tide ‘of the male 
grand passion. 

Looking back on that evening he could 
dissociate nothing clearly. It was a blurred 
fantasy that had culminated when the 
Battling Demon lay prone and moveless 
while the referee had counted ten and his 
seconds had thrown a pail of water over 
him. A fantasy of smoke and stench and 
oaths and sweat. Bleared lights, the flip- 
flap of towels, cries of encouragement—and 
the bodies, man to man. Human pistons 
and levers pitted in straining contest, di- 
rected from some cortical conning tower 
ace saved the whole from the mere brute 

evel. 

Llewellyn realized the truth. He was a 
fight fan forever. It was his love, his 
fetish—bodily strength. 

He who had none at all! But there was 
still a scrap of hope. The boxing club had 
a gym and a capable trainer—an ex-boxer. 
He resolved to consult him. 


“Git into your shorts and jersey,’’ Pete 
Foley told him, ‘‘an’ report for ’xamina- 
| i and in ten minutes Llewellyn was 


“Foley looked at him, inviting the Deity 
to participate with him, 

*“Oh, had I wings like a bird I would 
fly!”’ he said, touching Llewellyn’s shoul- 
der blade. ‘‘Look here, kid, you’ll have to 
go it pretty easy! Mod’ration’s the thing. 
We'll give it to ye in the form o’ pap. 
Dumb-bells and a little o’ the rings at first 
and Swedish horse. Mod’ration—I doubt 
if ye can stand much. Did ye ever try eat- 
ing?’’ he added as he tendered Llewellyn 
his schedule. 

Alas for Llewellyn and moderation! 
Perhaps it was his ill-advised impatience; 
perhaps he was goaded by the image of the 
Alabama Chicken, At any rate he attacked 
rings and pulley weights with such passion- 
ate aplomb that his heart palpitated all of 
the second night, and in the middle of the 
third day he fainted and fell off the rings. 

He had just been saying ““One—two— 
three; one—two—three,” through clinched 
teeth, fighting the blue mist before his 
eyes. And then—they took him home in a 
cab. And his mother discovered his secret, 
and Culpepper came and gave him calomel 
and nitroglycerin. 

He was in bed a week. Then he was 
taken to the seashore, where he lay in a 
chair for three more, listening to the wild 
waves. They must have used the Poe’s 
Raven motif, for he never returned to 
Foley’s Gymnasium. 


qi 


YY THE time he was thirty-five Lle- 
wellyn had thoroughly kissed the rod. 
Not that his ideal had altered. He still 
worshiped the three B’s, but he had long 
since accepted the fact that they had no 
personal bearing on himself. He was still a 
devotee of physical perfection. There was 
no wrestling or boxing match in town but 
he was there, drunk temporarily with the 
old afflatus, erying 

“Bat? em alive!” Or “Attaboy!” The 
walls of his room were covered with por- 
traits of fistic deities, Packy This and 
Shorty That, and he took a sleeper to New 
York every year to enjoy the spectacle of 
Mordkin or Nijinshy; but he knew these 
perfections were as remote from the per- 
sonality of Llewellyn Case as the moon— 
as futile as the cravings of a one-legged man. 

Not but what he had tried various ex- 
periments in improvement. He had exam- 
ined and taken up all of the new gospels as 
they came along—Fletcherizing, fasting, 
autosuggestion, nuts, new thought. To no 
avail. 

He remained unchanged—a_ smallish, 
fragile person addicted to periodic courses 
of beef, wine and iron, a restricted diet and 
great care as to woolens and rubbers. He 
was perhaps not so delicate as of yore— 
possibly because, in part, his anxious little 
mother had crossed over and there was no 
one to press the need for coddling upon 
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always called me Babe—‘it doesn’t hurt so 
much when you are near.’”’ 

Escape was cut off in that quarter. You 
gathered that she feared no illness on earth. 
She had continued anent the wedding 
journey. She had got out a ouija board. 

*‘Let’s see what the spirits say,’’ she 
coaxed him. Llewellyn felt he would never 
forget that picture. The purple-pink lamp 
glow on her red-gold hair; her plump 
hands on the tripod; her round eyes lifted, 
expectant—the beautiful big bloominess of 
her—and his fingers touching hers on the 
tripod. 

““Ask the spirits something,” she sug- 
gested. 

“Send me help,” he yearned to say, but 
only stammered: 

“T don’t think the spirits would bother 
with a nobody like me.” 

“T’ll ask for you,’”’ she reproved gently. 
“With whom is Llewellyn going on the wed- 
ding journey?”’ 

The little tripod began to waddle round, 
came to a stop. 

“L,”’ she pronounced. ‘‘L—U!” Sud- 
denly she jumped up in naive confusion. 
“We'll spell it out some other evening, 
Mr. Case. But I hope it will come true for 
you, There’sno happiness like it.”” Tears of 
earnestnesssprang to hereyes, but Llewellyn 
was miserable. The sword of Damocles 
dangled above him. It was not that he did 
not appreciate her; that he did not admire 
her—quite the reverse. But he did not 
want to appreciate or admire her. He was 
perfectly comfortable as he was. And when 
he thought of the contrast he presented to 
her it was appalling. He was sensitive 
about a thing of that sort—to go through 
his life presided over by a woman so much 
larger than himself. They would look 
together like Gus Willetts with his ample 
Amelia, or poor John Hastings and enor- 
mous Mrs. J Why was the small man 
so often the large woman’s prey? 

Small wonder he stood now and enjoyed 
the doughboys with their picnic-ham faces. 
Had he been like these he would have had 
the strength firmly to say to Mrs. Lulu 
Attleboro: ‘‘Go to, I will have no further 
truck of this sort!” 

The shop bell rang sharply and Llewellyn 
wheeled, his thoughts scattering like a cloud 
of sparrows. It was the hour for Mrs. Lulu 
Attleboro’s daily expedition. He must face 
peril afresh. 

But it was not Mrs. Lulu. A young lady 
had entered his shop. A mere trifle of a 
young lady—indeed the most diminutive 
he had ever seen. Her tiny waist seemed 
no bigger than a finger’s span; her shoes 


rivaled the glass slipper. Her cheeks were ~ 


a clear cold white—not the hue of ill health, 
but void of color. A few other details he 
observed—as flyaway dark hair, large blue 
eyes with sooty lashes, a short nose and a 
somewhat scornful upper lip. There was 


= a very deli- a 
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something scornful about her whole appear- 
ance; a touch of militancy amusing in one 
so small. 

As Llewellyn came forward to serve her 
he realized he was a larger man than he had 
supposed. It wasa purchase of blank books 
she made. 

““T want them sent up to Professor Figl- 
masy at the Acorn Hotel. I’m his secre- 
tary.” 

“Professor Figlmasy!’’ Llewellyn had 
never heard of him. . 

“The health expert,’ she added then as 
Llewellyn looked blank. “I should think 
everyone had heard of him. He’s been in 
your newspapers for weeks.’’ She opened 
her bag and produced some booklets. 

““He comes and stays in a place for sev- 
eral months and gives people his health 
course. Here, you can read for yourself.” 

The topmost picture showed Figlmasy 
with his satanic hair and steel chain. 
Llewellyn dropped it on the counter care- 
lessly. 

“Just pure bunk,” he said. 

“Who told you?” the young lady asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know a thing about this 
Figlmasy, but I know all about this physi- 
cal culture dope, because I’ve tried it.” 

“That’s prob’ly why it’s bunk! You’ve 
never stuck to any one thing—to any one 
person’s advice.” 

“Oh, you’re paid to boost!” 

“Then I earn my pay.’’ She shook her 
dark head fiercely. 

“‘T know some it couldn’t help.” 

“Tf anyone has the faith to stick! It 
depends on that, you know. There’s a right 
and a wrong way to live and if you don’t 
believe it look at the war! Yet in the face 
of that people will make fun—just as if a 
person’s body hasn’t got fixed laws and 
rules, and if somebody is wise enough to set 
them down—but there, you laugh!” 

“T’m not laughing,’ said Llewellyn. 
Indeed he hadn’t laughed at all; grinned a 
little perhaps, because she was so little and 
pretty and in earnest and so militant. 
Indeed, he was rather startled at the con- 
nection between her speech and his earlier 
conclusions—her speaking of the war. 

“Well, I’ve no patience with people 
making fun. Professor Figlmasy isn’t what 
he once was. He isn’t young any more, but 
he knows what he’s doing. And when any- 
body, some big careless man, begins to 
make game, it—makes—me—boil!”’ 

“Some big careless man!’ Llewellyn’s 
brain reeled. Something—some warm, 
thrilling, sweet elixir rushed through his 
veins. She might have been speaking of 
one of the doughboys outside. Did he—was 
it possible—that he impressed her thus? 
He tried to conquer his emotion. 

““This—this Figlmasy’s a foreigner, isn’t 
he?”’ He choked a little. 

“Austrian, but he was naturalized years 
and years ago.” 

“And you’re an Austrian too?” 

“Heavens, no! I’m mostly French. 
My name’s O’Leary—Lucette O’Leary. 
My mother’s father was French.” She 
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turned away, then came back. “If you 
don’t care for the books you might know 
someone who would. Business,’”’ her voice 
grew a little wistful, ‘‘because of the war— 
well, the professor doesn’t get as many 
pupils as he used to.” 

“T’m going to keep the books myself,’ 
Llewellyn said quickly. ‘‘I may look them 
over.”’ 

“Oh, will you? Oh, thank you!” 

There was no militancy now. Only a 
swift, flashing smile, lovely as a gleam of 
sun out of an April cloud. Then it van- 
ished—along with its creator. 

Llewellyn came round and picked up the 
little books. He didn’t give tuppence for 
Figlmasy. The Figlmasy propaganda read 
like any other. An invitation to lay bare 
one’s soul, relate one’s history in writing 
and mail to Figlmasy, the health expert, at 
the Acorn Hotel, thereafter to receive 
weekly allotments of individual exercises, 
which practiced ‘‘in the privacy of one’s 
room without drugs or medicines’’—‘‘the 
client’s name guarded as sacredly as in the 
confessional’’— over a procession of months, 
weeks, should insure A polloesque perfection 
desired. 

Claptrap! Llewellyn was scornful and 
yet He remembered the bouncing 
doughboys and the Circe-baby stare of 
Mrs. Lulu Attleboro and certain words— 
“a big careless man,’’ and perhaps most of 
all a small, piquant face with a scornful lip 
and a rare and flashing smile. At any rate, 
the little books went home with Llewellyn 
that evening—went home to be taken out, 
perused with cynic amusement; to be for- 
gotten at intervals while their reader stared 
with absent eye at some mental envision- 
ing, he fancied. In the end he wrote to 
Professor Figlmasy. I cannot tell what 
purpose nerved his arm exactly. Faint 
hope—that nascent excitement that lifts 
its hydra head in the health fiend on scent- 
ing a fresh nostrum; a desire to have a 
cynic’s verdict; or perhaps some urge 
born of those absent reveries. At any 
rate, he wrote. 

He took pen and paper and wrote him- 
self out for Professor Figlmasy. It was his 
saga he sang, his life epic. And forgetting 
that it was all claptrap he put in every- 
thing he knew—he put in the medicine 
bottles and his father and mother and Cul- 
pepper and his constitution and not fit 
to fight, and when he had finished he 
almost burned it—but he didn’t. He mailed 
it with a sardonic grin to the traveling 
health expert and two days later called by 
appointment at the Acorn Hotel. ; 

The Acorn was by no means a preten- 
tious place. The Figlmasy quarters were 
on the top floor and climbing thither on an 
asthmatic elevator Llewellyn found him- 
self in a shabby anteroom furnished with a 
worn carpet, a row of oaken chairs—empty 
now—and a typewriter at which was seated 
Miss Lucette O’Leary. 

She took her tiny hands from the key- 
board, gave Llewellyn her April smile, 
then became businesslike. 

“Good afternoon,” said Llewellyn. 
“T received Professor Figlmasy’s card 
and here I am.” 

“Your charts are all prepared. You 
will find all the necessary instructions 
inside the envelope. Professor Figlmasy 
has worked it all out carefully from 
his standard system. Please call in one 
week for the second set, with a 
written report of your condition 
on the inclosed blank. It will be 
five dollars.” 

_ “But I wish to see Figlmasy 
himself. I want to have a 
talk 4 

“Professor Figlnasy never 
deals with a client personally. 
It is not necessary and he never 
expends his energy uselessly. You 
have had the most careful atten- 
tion. It’s all in the envelope.” 

“It’s a gold brick!” scoffed 
Llewellyn. 

Ald Wigs The 

“T can sell myself Manila en- 
velopes for a great deal less.” 

“All right, Just as you please.” 

“Look here,” said Llewellyn 
and he came over and stared 
down at the top of her fluffy 
dark head, ‘“‘do you mean to tell 
me that you believe in what 
this chap of yours is teaching?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then,why,’’ asked Llewellyn, 
pointing to a plate beside the 
typewriter, ‘do I find a disciple 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
and follower of the Figlmasy hygiene system 
eating chocolate éclairs and salt pickles 
together? Does Figlmasy approve of that?” 

“T didn’t say I was a follower, Mr. Case. 
I don’t need the Figlmasy myself. I’m as 
healthy as an ox. Besides, the motto in this 
office is: ‘Do as we say, not as we do.’”” — 

“T believe you,” said Llewellyn crypti- 
cally. 

He was referring to her declaration of 
health. The more he looked at her the 
more he believed her. He seemed to need a 
goodly stock of faith. In short, he looked at 
her so long and so closely, at her cheek’s 
wholesome curve, her Celtic eyes, that Miss 
O’Leary dropped her glance, and a little 
silence fell between them. 

In the end Llewellyn paid his five dollars 
and carried away his envelope—and other 
things as well. I cannot specify too exactly 
what all of these were, but not the least, 
strangely, was a heightened morale, a 
strengthened will power that seemed curi- 
ously to have been augmented by the 
atmosphere of the Figlmasy offices. To be 
exact, he realized that never in his life could 
he, would he, be mowed down by the sirenic 
sickle of Mrs. Lulu Attleboro. Desperate 
and remorseless his fair pursuer might be— 
but the situation had altered strangely in 
the last twenty-four hours. He no longer 
had the stricken basilisk sensation of the 
mesmerized bird, and the horrific life pic- 
tures he had drawn of himself had faded 
out. So already Professor Figlmasy had 
benefited him, and at five o’clock, when the 
telephone jingled and the voice of Mrs. 
Lulu Attleboro saluted him on the wire 
with the expressed desire to speak to Mr. 
Case, Llewellyn had progressed far enough 
to be able to say firmly—in a false though 
confident tone: 

“Mr. Case is not here. I am sorry—I do 
not know where he is.” 

His thumbs prickled a bit, he perspired a 
trifle as he hung up—just as of yore—then 
he remembered the Manila envelope in his 
breast pocket and relaxed. He thought of 
Professor Figlmasy and of other things. 
Indeed, he suddenly realized that that 
envelope was a sort of a buckler, a talisman 
or amulet—it was a link between him and 
what opened for him a new and most 
interesting vista. 

He opened the envelope after supper. 
After his soft-boiled egg and malted milk 
and Zwieback and migraine tablets he 
broke the seal and perused the contents. 

No, sir, or madam, I am not going to let 
you read it with him. You have had your 
tongue in your cheek all this time. Besides, 
I have no right to reveal Figlmasy’s trade 
secrets. They were very simple secrets, so 
simple as to be usurious at five dollars a set. 
Health, like heaven, should be given away 
for the asking—is given. But Professor 
Figlmasy was astute enough to know that 
we value only what we pay for. Therefore 
he boxed up the fundamentals of pure 
common sense in mysterious Manila and 
got away with it. It was cleanliness, sani- 
tation, ancient Sparta, deep breathing, 
cold water, joy, temperance and repose and 
the army setting-up exercises in one—so 
simple you and I could have written it all 
ourselves. So simple we have read it a 
dozen times—and so had Llewellyn—and 
passed it by. 

I shall not even tell you at what point 
the professor began his instructions. 
Whether he bade Llewellyn take a cold 
salt rub every morning or drink a glass of 
water before each meal; whether he bade 
him throw his migraine tablets out of the 
window, cut down on red meat or eat freely 
of fresh fruits and vegetables; whether he 
started him off on a set schedule of rest 
hours or turned him loose on Exercise One: 
“Advance the right foot six inches and, 
rising slowly on the balls of both feet, arms 
outstretched, inhale slowly until the lungs 
are expanded, counting to ten.” 

I cannot help it if you say “‘fudge,” as 
Llewellyn actually did. Neither one of you 
seems to realize the dynamic power of this 
Manila envelope or the procreant quality it 
will possess. For Llewellyn had stumbled 
on the key to a new existence—a scheme of 
things that was to rebuild his life, to teach 
him new faith, new hope, new confidence in 
himself. All this from a mere series of 
paper envelopes handed out, if you please, 
by a small party with a scornful lip and an 
April smile. 

Oh, I know what you are going to say! 
You are going to say that if Llewellyn Case 
is metamorphosed it won’t be done by 
Professor Figlmasy at all. It will be the 
handiwork of the Greatest Doctor in the 
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World—old Doctor Amor, in short. Well, if 
you insist, let it go at that; let it go at that. 

Indeed, you may be right. For when he 
had finished reading Llewellyn went and 
stared long and earnestly; into his dressing 
glass. What he saw did not greatly en- 
courage—and yet I have been cruel 
to Llewellyn. I have dwelt upon his worst 
points and said nothing whatever of a 
finely shaped head and brow, really beauti- 
ful dark gray eyes, a good nose, a rather 
whimsical mouth, the more characterful 
and expressive because of the struggles he 
had endured. He was not a rugged-looking 
man, but he was by no means an ugly man. 
With the aura of health upon him he would 
have given the feminine eye distinct pause 
in spite of short stature. 

Perhaps he realized this. Perhaps after 
long years hope stirred. He turned away 
and stood staring out into the night. And 
he resolved passionately that, sink or swim, 
survive or perish, he would give this Figl- 
masy bunk an absolutely fair trial. 


Iv 


OW Llewellyn took unto himself a new 

slogan: New bodies for old, and in the 
interest of the same pursued with pas- 
sionate fidelity the treatment required. He 
deep-breathed, he exercised, he relaxed, he 
ate simply, he consecrated himself, in short, 
to the Figlmasy ideal. There was never 
more zealous disciple. 

On the third day a point occurred to him 
that required elucidation, and he went 
round to the Acorn Hotel to get information 
from Professor Figlmasy. There were no 
other callers, but it was impossible for him 
to see the professor, Miss O’Leary told him. 
The professor had stepped out. If he 
would leave his request in writing the pro- 
fessor would send him a line—to which 
Llewellyn agreed. But it could not have 
been a very baffling point, for though he 
sat down and chatted some fifteen or 
twenty minutes he left without referring to 
it again. There was no doubt that he was 
already somewhat better—his frame of 
mind chiefly. Indeed, Professor Figlmasy 
had pointed out that this would be one of 
the earliest points of improvement—that a 
faithful adherence to a simple, practical 
routine frees the blood of toxins and the 
mind of all manner of evil depressions. 
Certainly Llewellyn felt strangely better, 
even after three days, the converse of 
depressed; an elation rather that was both 
delightful and disarming. It was not that 
his appetite had improved. In fact, he was 
scarcely aware of his food. It was not that 
his sleep had improved—but he no longer 
objected to lying awake. He no longer 
played bellwether, escorting his nightly 
flock of sheep over a stone wall, or listened 
to the rhythm of his heart. Small events, 
even the material commonplaces of his 
environment, took on new and delightful 
significance. In fact, Llewellyn felt it was 
rather good just to be alive—just why he 
could not have told exactly. 

Not that victory over his older self, the 
conquest of firmer powers of mind and 
body, came smoothly. There weresetbacks. 
Mrs. Lulu Attleboro continued her daily 
purchases. She called him on the telephone. 
She still invaded him with a curious terror. 
When she invited him a second time to call 
he obeyed her behest. 

He climbed to her little bower and sat in 
the dulcet glow of the purple-pink lamp, 
torn'by mixed emotion and forebodings. He 
bore with her occult tamperings, her infer- 
nal levying of assistance—most unsport- 
ing—on the merciless powers of her spirit 
friend, ouija. Between them they played a 
strong hand. Indeed, they might readily 
down a man relaxed and unbefriended. 
And yet there was a new—if vague— 
strength and power to resist in Llewellyn. 
When at the close of the evening Mrs. Lulu 
laid her hand with a pretty, insinuating 
gesture on his arm and mentioned her lone- 
liness, her passion for harmless entertain- 
ment, and—specifically—a wonderful new 
serial about to unfold—Katrina Van Zandt, 
the operatic star, in eighteen reels of Her 
Double Love—he was able to say thickly: 

“Y’m so sorry. I have already made 
plans—an old friend—er a 

“Oh, you’ve promised someone?” Mrs. 
Lulu’s small mouth dropped. “Is it a— 
lady friend?”’ 

“A lady friend!’ lied Llewellyn. 

He escaped, wiping a moist forehead. A 
lady friend! If he only had one! And how 
did one go about getting one? Unless he 
made his evasion a reality he might still be 
unmasked. He thought of all the candi- 
dates he knew for such a position and he 
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realized his plight. There was, he realized, 
no one. 

In his perplexity it was perhaps only 
natural that he should put his dilemma up 
to Professor Figlmasy. It occurred at his 
third visit, on his purchase of the second 
Manila envelope. Professor Figlmasy was 
taking a rest, but Miss O’Leary received 
him. There were—as before—no other 
clients, and he observed that Miss O’Leary 
had just touched off a light repast of cara- 
mels and pimento sandwiches. Just now 
she was engaged in sewing some filmy pinky 
stuff against which her hands showed, he 
thought, like stars o’ Bethlehem. 

“You don’t seem awfully busy up here,” 
he suggested. 

Miss O’Leary sighed. 

““No—we haven’t got many clients.” 
She struggled a moment, then burst out 
truthfully: ‘‘You’re the only one,” 

“Dear me, that’s too bad!”’ 

“I’m so sorry—for the professor. He’s 
disappointed. He’s getting old and—and 
takes things hard. And to have people 
slight him when he’s doing such wonderful 
work!” 

“Tt is wonderful.” 

“T knew you’d see it. You look better 
already, Mr. Case. Sort of—well, lighted 
up, and if you just keep it up 4 

“JT intend to,” said Llewellyn passion- 
ately. 

He took a chair and fell to talking. 
Among other things he mentioned was 
himself—once more he narrated his saga. 
This time as aman does only to a woman— 
a sympathetic woman. 

In exchange he learned a number of 
things concerning Miss O’Leary. That she 
had a widowed mother up state and two 
brothers to whom she sent a part of her 
pay envelope every week. That she had 
supported herself since she was eighteen; 
that she read a great deal out of the public 
libraries, lived much to herself, economized, 
yearned toward all normal girlish things 
and had high ideals—the kind you spell 
with a capital. 

““T suppose,’”’ Llewellyn ventured, “your 
ideals are too high to include the movies.” 

It would depend, Miss O’Leary told him. 

“Katrina Van Zandt?” 

Her face lighted. 

““There’s a fine new serial coming—Her 
Double Love. Every Thursday—if you 
care about it.” 

There was a queer hammering in his ears; 
he reddened at his own absurdity. But Miss 
O’Leary curled her lip. 

“Love!” she cried. ‘‘They always play 
love stories. And I don’t take any stock in 
it at all. I ought to know. This is my 
wedding waist.” 

She lifted the fluff of Georgette she held. 

“Your what?” asked Llewellyn in a 
stricken voice. 

“My wedding waist. Oh, I’ve got the 
whole outfit! Suit, hat, slippers—even the 
white gloves.” Her voice crisped sardoni- 
cally. 

I cannot describe Llewellyn’s condition. 
All the handiwork of the past week, all the 
wondrous benefits conferred by Figlmasy 
dwindled to nothing. There was only a 
blasted, crumpled residue in his chair as he 
asked: » 

“You—you are going to be married?”’ 

““Was going to be married,” she corrected. 

“T—don’t understand.” 

“He—the other party—sacked me.’ 
She had struggled a moment, as though the 
truth cut its way out. She was, he believed, 
the most poignantly truthful girl he had 
ever met. ‘‘He got cold feet—that’s putting 
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it in French—French as I am ——” Sh 
bent her head a moment, dabbed one eye 
fiercely with the Georgette. Llewellyn sat 
speechless. . 

“Tt was last year—last spring,’’ said Miss 
O’Leary savagely. ‘‘Spring is the very 
dickens. It served me right. I—I didn’t 
care so much—not so much as I should 
have—that’s the truth. But—he seemed 
so fond of me and I was tired. And spring! 
And he offered to help a lot with mother 
and the boys—and so I bought the things. 
This—and the white gloves. But—well, he 
thought later I had too many ties. I 
couldn’t kill’em, could I? Not that I cared 
so much for him, but there’s pride.”” She 
bent away from him elaborately. 

“And you think all—all men are like 
that?” choked Llewellyn. 

“Oh, I thank heaven now that it hap- 
pened! It’d been a mess! But at the time— 
oh, love—a man’s love—there’s no such 
thing!”’ 

“Look here,” said Llewellyn, breathing 
rapidly, “‘you’ve got to change your ideas. 
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“T would!”’ said Miss O’Leary firmly. 

“Then,” said Llewellyn, “I think I'll 
do it. Of course if I go it’s going to break 
up Her Double Love and Katrina Van 
Zandt.” 

“We will do them when you come back,” 
said Miss O’Leary. 

“We will do other things as well—when I 
come back,”’ he promised fervently, and a 
strange color sprang. to the girl’s cheek. 
But Llewellyn vowed it anew as his train 
pulled out two days later. It sang itself 
into his mind with the rhythm of the 
wheels. 

“Tf I come back a man! 
back—a man!” 


HALL we go with Llewellyn while he 
accomplishes the last stage in his won- 
derful progression? 

To a low white farmstead set in a dimple 
on a deep eurving hillside, where a brook 
washed its eternal lace over smooth brown 
stones and gossiped somnolently; where 
peepers held high carnival on warm eve- 
nings; where alder and willow tossed their 
green tassels; where a silver pie-plate moon 
came up each evening and stared out one’s 
countenance; where orioles and thrushes 
nested in bearded elms; where growing 
greens sent out their heavenly olfactory 
solace. Shall we roll up our sleeves and don 
overalls with our little man and tell how he 
went back to Nature? The words will 
cover much! 

They will screen those first daily hours 
when his body ached and groaned; when his 
feet burned holes in the ground; when 
the odors of browning potatoes and bacon 
rasher raised a deadly faintness in him. 
Hours when he gave up frankly, sinking 
into a coma of dejection, of utter lassitude 
and distaste;- when hope lay moribund and 
his old depression rose. Perhaps he could 
not have fought it through but for the pic- 
ture of a vivid, interested little face he 
carried with him, the memory of a certain 
little hand. 

“Lord, let me be a man!”’ prayed the 
soul of Llewellyn. ‘‘Let me come into my 
inheritance!” 

And in the end the Lord heard him. It 
was on his tenth morning, while wiping his 
hot face above a stent of late spring plow- 
ing. He looked up then and saw the sun 
shoot out pinky gold through a lavender 
wash in the east. A lark burst into song 
from a stone wall near by and something 
deep in the soul of Llewellyn thrilled in 
answer. He forgot his aching muscles; 
warm filaments of energy uncurled in him; 
a sense of power—the power to do; of well 
being, of capacity, of peculiar rapport with 
his surroundings. It streamed from an 
invisible and warming source. He seized 
his plow handles valiantly and—laborare 
est orare—gave thanks to his God by send- 
ing the steel, deep-cloven, into the rub- 
bled earth. 

It is not easy to remake a man, yet 
Llewellyn set himself doughtily, patiently 
to it. He cultivated his body in good 
earnest, as the careful husbandman works 
a doubtful quarter of land, and in the end it 
bore fruits. At first it responded only to his 
minute and painstaking instructions, but 
after a little Nature took the matter out of 
his hands. 

There were milestones. There was the 
day he ate his first fried egg for supper; 
there was the day he ate six. There was the 
day he took the south brook in three cau- 
tious jumps; there was the day he took it 
easily in. one. There was the morning he 
handed himself, painfully wheezing, over 
the barn gate; there came a time when he 
took it clear in a running high jump. 

The sun kissed and baked him pottery 
brown. The winds tickled and teased him 
into contempt for the ordinary micrococci 
of life. 

One Saturday afternoon he went up on 
the hillside to think it all over. The end, 
he felt, was at hand. He had just split his 
best shirt down the back and his collar 
was choking him to death. Summer was 
almost here. The velvet down of spring 
had waxed and warmed to the fluttering 
fulfillment of summer foliage. The hush of 
an agricultural peace was in the land; but 
stirring purpose rather than peace bloomed 
in Llewellyn’s heart. He was finished. The 
memory of the split shirt, of his manual 
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prowess, spoke. He must go back—back to 
Lucette O’ Leary. 

They had written to each other punctil- 
iously, with an undercurrent of understand- 
ing. ‘Dear friend,” they had named each 
other; but they were tacitly much more 
than friends and Llewellyn, looking down 
at his bronzed, health-flushed hands— 
hands that spoke eloquently of the three 
B’s—smiled suddenly. He had had no letter 
from Lucette in five days. Well, he would 
not write. He would go to her; show her 
what time and patience had accomplished. 
In the end, together they would come back 
for a time to this green spot, to simplicity 
and happiness and a new life. 

He got up springily, moving lightly down 
the hillside, and at the foot, it happened— 
just where the meadow curved southward 
under a clump of young buttonwoods—a 
man lay sleeping with his hat over his face; 
a derelict knight 0’ the road in a position 
of sprawled ease that strangely irritated 
Llewellyn. There were other ways of pass- 
ing, but in his irritation he brooked but 
one. 

“Get up!” he said sternly. ‘‘What are 
you lying in my way for?”’ And he applied 
the toe of his shoe to the stranger’s battered 
headgear. 

The tramp sat up then with a sleepy 
growl, stared blinking at Llewellyn. 

“‘T wanted you to get out of my way,” 
said Llewellyn jauntily. 

There was an incoherent growl, a pur- 
plish rush to the other’s face. 

‘“°Tain’t none o’ your dam’ business 
where I lies,” he gurgled. “For two cents 
I’d knock yer block off—I’ve done it before 
now ‘e 

“Knock it off then,’’ urged Llewellyn 
coldly, ‘“‘but don’t go to sleep in my path.” 

“You know who | am?” asked the other. 
He had gotten to his feet, a tattered, power- 
ful scarecrow figure, a grizzled man rising 
fifty. “‘I be’n in the prize fights, I have; 
I be’n in p’fessional boxin’, more’n ten 
year ago—’fore I hit the booze. Many’s 
the dirty little welter I’ve cleaned up— 
youse’ better quit pickin’ on me.” 

“Prize fights! Why, I was raised in the 
prize fights,’ cried Llewellyn hungrily. 

I cannot tell you the sensation that 
surged through him. The realization of his 
new powers, the memory of long years of 
fealty to the fistic art. Of those vicarious 
battles he had waged; of the nice feints and 
lunges he had practiced, whose memory 
rose in him. If he was a man here was the 
chance to prove it. 

“Get out of my way,” he roared, “‘or I'll 
kick you out!” 

Oh, it was an uneven battle, a grotesque, 
ill-matched affair, if you will, in point of 
age, in point of weight, in point of condition. 
Barleycorn had wrought deadly havoc in 
the seedy stranger. Yet there was an 
instinctive mustering of forces, an auto- 
matic response to early training. Llewellyn 
had not this, only memory, observation; 
but the lust of battle sang in his veins. It 
seemed to him that an invisible gallery 
watched and sustained him; that his old 
frail self sat looking on, amazed at this 
incredible metamorphosis. Ghostly coun- 
selors strained and yearned over him: 

““Wow—attaboy!”’ 

“Sock it to him!” 

The air reverberated with imaginary 
heartenings. Blows fell upon his body like 
winnowed chaff; he bent and strained and 
gasped. He called upon all the strength he 
possessed; his arms became _ like steel 
pistons, his back was bolted iron; he 
assumed the dancing agility of a faun. 

He was, in effect, the Alabama Chicken 
and all of those other boxing loves he had 
served. And in the end he did his deadly 
deed. What would you? He is my hero. 

There was panting and straining of heart 
and muscle, but invincible purpose armed 
Llewellyn, and in the end he smote his 
alcoholic adversary to earth. Down into a 
patch of flowering wild mustard he toppled 
him—stood over him counting in breath- 
less, shaken voice. I think he even heard a 
ghostly gong sound. Perhaps they pressed 
about him, those heartening, invisible sup- 
porters. Certainly a deep content bloomed 
in his soul. His one eye had closed, a pur- 
ple welt adorned his jaw; his too-tight collar 
had burst its moorings; but his adversary 
lay passive, moaning stertorously. 
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Without even a backward glance Llewel- 
lyn struck out for the farmhouse. He was 
truly newborn. He had thrashed his man 
and was on his way to wed his woman. 
As he went an old doggerel rose to his lips. 
He sang it with passionate abandon: 


“Ham and eggs! Ham and eggs! 
Get out o’ my way or I’ll cut off your legs!” 


Late that afternoon Llewellyn ap- 
proached the Acorn Hotel, and taking the 
wheezing lift mounted to the Figlmasy 
offices. The outer office was empty, but a 
partly open door gave ingress to the inner 
lair of the elusive Figlmasy. 

Llewellyn passed through the doorway. 
There was asingle occupant, aman seated at 
a disordered desk, a large, flabby, dropsical 
old man with heavy, pouched eyes and a 
thinning fringe of silvery hair descending 
on his shoulders. He was in the act of 
pouring some brown liquid from a flask 
into a small glass. Llewellyn noticed the 
presence of bottles on the desk; his con- 
noisseur’s eye appraised old acquaintances: 
patent nostrums, elixirs, tonics, bitters, 
compounds. A bottle of soda mints jostled 
a phial marked migraine; another with 
dyspepsia tablets vied with a well-known 
liver pill. The room seemed suddenl 
filled with a pregnant, accusing silence, a 
struggling to shake off his horror Llewellyn 
said faintly: : 

“Where is Professor Fighmasy?”’ 

But the hideous truth would out. The 
dropsical man had finished his pouring. 
He rose heavily, confronting Llewellyn 
with a failing remnant of dignity: 

““T am Professor Figlmasy.” 

“You!’’ The shock reverberated through 
Llewellyn’s dizzy brain. “Then,” he 
laughed suddenly, “I was right all tie time. 
You are a fake.” 

“Have I harmed you?” 

Llewellyn started. He remembered the 
new iron in his veins, his brownness, his 
vigor, his strange renaissance to health. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘you’ve played square 
with me. Your dopeis allright. But you— 
look at yourself.” 

The old man reseated himself, picked up 
his little flask, stared at it. 

“The motto in this office is, ‘Do as we 
say, not as wedo.’”’ He cleared his throat 
with a heavy, rumbling sigh. ‘After all it 
is never easy to practice what we preach. 
Had I followed my own teaching I would 
be a different man. Why, in my youth—— 
But it is not easy,’”’ he sighed again, drum- 
ming with tremulous fingers on the desk. 
‘After all it does not matter much. I am 
an old man and my game is played out. 
People know how to take care of them- 
selves—the army—prohibition’’—he made 
a vague gesture—“‘ they steal one’s thunder. 
These have been lean months. But it is 
over. I am finished. I—I have a com- 
petence, -a little comfort cached away.” 
He turned over the flask again. “I am an 
old man; an old man must be indulged, 
must have his dreams. You have come in 
time, sir, to see the last of Figlmasy, the 
health expert. To-morrow these rooms will 
be vacant and I shall be—I shall be ——”’ 

“But Miss O’Leary?”’ Llewellyn cried. 
*‘T came to find her. Where is she?” 

The old man made another vague gesture. 

*“A new place—each generation looks out 
wos itself. A good child, but I do not need 

eras 

There was a sound in the hallway beyond 
and Llewellyn turned furiously back to the 
other room. Its bareness frightened him— 
the shabby, empty chairs, the empty type- 
writer table. Then the outer door opened 
and the little secretary came in. She 
looked so small and tired and white of face 
that his heart smote him. Her eyes looked 
pink, her arms were filled with odd volumes, 
her mouth twisted as she tried to give hima 
conventional smile. 

“Oh,” she said obviously, staring at 
him, ‘‘so you came back?” 

“Why, yes!”’ said Llewellyn. “Why, 
yes!’’ His voice grew firmer, louder. 

Then suddenly he walked over to the girl 
and took her shoulders in both hands; took 
her shoulders in his hands and shook her. 
Shook her savagely, lovingly, dominantly, 
like the arrogant male brute he was. 

“Didn’t you know I’d come back? Of 
course you knew.”’ He gave her another 
shake. ‘‘And what are you going to answer 
me—yes or no. Tell me, Lucette.”’ 

But a wave of decorous pink swept the 
girl’s face and her’ voice trembled: 

“But, you know—why, you haven’t 
asked me—anything yet—Llewellyn.”’ 

“Oh, well,’”’ said Llewellyn, ‘‘then I will.” 

And he did. ; 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“Whatever you do, please remember 
your place.”’ 

“T do, Mrs. Shallope, and so do we all.” 
There came a choral nod from the crew of 
mutineers. ‘‘All over the house, Mrs. 
Shallope! I’ve been in service for twenty- 
six years, Mrs. Shallope, and I thought I 
knew every sort of house party there was. 
And I’ve seen some stem-winders! But 
these ladies and gentlemen in your employ 
have been raised in respectable homes, 
Mrs. Shallope, and not while I have them 
under my care shall they be permitted 
to entertain these—these Anchorists.”’ 

Mrs..White had employed her own word, 
but it was reasonable to guess that she 


“William”—this to a blank-faced young 
footman who had not uttered two words 
before during his term in this house—‘tell 
Mrs. Shallope what you saw with your own 
eyes.” 

“The Russian gentleman,’ quoth Wil- 
liam in the stiff tones of one unaccustomed 
to speech, ‘“‘was a-laying on the silk cover- 
lid with his boots on. The dark gentleman 
with the hair—him with the teeth, madam— 
was found emptying the contents of his 
traveling bag in the bathtub. When I 
sought to remonstrate he drew a weapon.” 

‘What sort of a weapon?” shrilled Aunt 
armnee, forgetting her resolution to be 
calm. 
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“‘Nev’ Mind Undo My Theengs. 


was referring to anarchists. ‘‘Whomever I 
choose to entertain as my guests,’’ decreed 
the ezarina, assuming a hauteur she could 
not feel, ‘“‘are not to be questioned by my 
servants.” 

“Question ’em!’’ snorted Mrs. White. 
‘“What’s the good of that? They’d answer 
you in Chinese or Eyetalian if you did. 
But never such a sight have I seen before in 
our class of society, Mrs. Shallope. I’ve 
seen drunken gentlemen come to house 
parties—yes, and quite right that they 
should misbehave according to their sta- 
tion in the world. But do you know what 
these—these Anchorists are doing, doing 
all at once?” 

“‘T have no intention of spying.on my 
guests.” 
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I Do So for Me”’ 


“‘T did not remain to see.” . 

“And, Mary’’—Mrs. White turned to an 
auburn-haired beauty identified as a cham- 
bermaid—‘‘ what did you see?” 

“Wan of thim—be the clothes it wore it 
was aither a lady or a gintleman—was 
a-markin’ all the bedroom doors with red 
chalk. 

“‘And when I told three of thim to come 
on out o’ there they cursed out in Roosian, 
maybe, an’ continued climbin’ onto the 
roof.” 

“Onto the roof!” 

“You can well see, Mrs. Shallope,” said 
Mrs. White, taking up the solo to her 
choral arrangement, ‘‘why we no longer 
care to remain in your employ. There is a 
train leaving Plainview at five-forty-six.”’ 
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“Do you mean to say,” growled Aunt 
Carmen, her eyes staring out of her head, 
her Ray temper coming to the aid of dis- 
traction, ‘“‘that you will quit me—leave me 
in the lurch with a house party on my 
hands?” 

“We didn’t make the lurch,” declared 
Mrs. White. Emily praised Allah for her 
veil; she never hoped to see the moment 
when Aunt Carmen’s slaves would turn 
upon her like this. 

“And if you go you'll get no character 
from me,’ pursued Mrs. Shallope, dying 
game. 

“Ves, we will,’ announced Mrs. White, 
who like everybody else who had suffered 
long in silence under 
Mrs. Bodfrey Shal- 
lope was inclined to 
brutality at the hour 
of reckoning; ‘“‘be- 
cause if you don’t 
give us a good one 
we'll tell it all over 
that you’re turning 
your house into an 
Anchorists’ nest.”’ 

“Go!” cried Aunt 
Carmen. 

“We're a-going 
fast enough,” said 
Mrs. White, ‘‘and 
we'll have our money 
now.” 

“You will not,’’ 
snapped Aunt Car- 
men, ‘‘unless you fin- 
ish your month.” 

‘“‘Then,’’ an- 
nounced Mrs. White, 
“my lawyer will take 
action. How about 
cars to take us to the 
train?” 

“T forbid my chauf- 
feurs tostir an inch.” 

“We'll walk and 
good riddance,” de- 
cided Mrs. White as 
she carried out her 
threat, followed by 
the general strike. 

Aunt Carmen 
rushed after them 
with such haste as 
to all but brain poor 
old Owley, who had 
been listening at the 
edge of a portiére. 

“Why didn’t you 
tell me of this?”’ she 
asked, frenzied for a 
victim. 

“T was under the 
impression yu 

“‘There are too 
many people under 
an impression now- 
adays,” she cut him 
short. ‘‘How in the 
world are we going 
to serve twenty peo- 
ple with no _ serv- 
ants?” 

“‘Self-’elp, madam, 
is the key to com- 
munism.”’ 

“Faugh! What is 
a butler supposed to 
know about com- 
munism? Are you 
going to leave me in 
the lurch too?” 

“Quite to the con- 
trary, madam. I 
shall stay with the 
Comrades, if you 
don’t mind.” 

And Mrs. Shallope hurried away to join 
her guests who, much to her relief, were 
now coming down the stairs in compara- 
tively good order. 
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T WAS an hour after midnight, twenty- 

one minutes after one, to be exact; the 
time seemed scorched on Emily Ray’s 
memory in the horror of that moment when 
Aunt Carmen had whispered ‘‘Take me 
away!” and the temporary Turk had col- 
lected her wits sufficiently to hustle three 
frightened women through a small door 
under the stairs, along the passage lined 
with faun-head pilasters until they had 
come face to face with the silly gilt clock 
ticking merrily in its niche. Emily Ray was 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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with an oyster fork and was only suppressed 
by the argument that Tony was a com- 
mander in the American Red Navy and as 
such sacred; how the fire water of Mus- 
covy had gone to every head and freedom 
was never so free as it had been through 
those chaotic hours; how everybody had 
set to and tried to cook dinner, strewing 
Aunt Carmen’s blue-tiled and copper- 
rimmed kitchen with flour, broken eggs and 
fragments of the priceless Shallope porce- 
lain; how the delegates from Ukrainia had 
gnawed bones and gesticulated greasily; 
how, during the momentary lull, Aunt 
Carmen had suggested that she had an open 
mind and wished a free debate on the tenure 
of the land—a phrase continually on the 
tongue of Professor Syle. 

That last had been the fatal error. The 
soviet had raged like a menagerie at feeding 
time—squeals, roars, howls, clucks had set 
Aunt Carmen’s crystal chandeliers to jin- 
gling. Everybody spoke in his native 
tongue; Babel was holding a caucus. Com- 
rade Niki had stood on a chair for two con- 
secutive hours, making a speech all by 
himself. The Ukrainians had clucked to- 
gether with dark murderous gestures. Ep- 
stein, the super-Sinn Feiner, had at last 
put his hobnailed boots on Aunt Carmen’s 
dining table to announce that Mrs. Bodfrey 
Shallope was the great Liberator. 

“Comrades,” he had roared, working 
himself up into a passion of admiration, 
“the great estates of this so-ealled democ- 
racy must be seized before anything— 
hie—definite can be done for the new order 
of things. Capitalistic property must either 
be seized or given to the proletariat by th’ 
own free will of progreshive capitalish— 
and Comrade Carmen is a _ progreshive 
capitalish and good fella.” 

“Who eyer said I was going to give you 
my property?’’ Aunt Carmen had chirped, 
paling suddenly. 

‘*Ah-h-h-h-h!’? Comrade Alfonzo made 
this long-drawn noise, showing his dreadful 
teeth. ‘‘You see how they talk when they 
afraid to lose some-a-thing.”’ 

“Leave it to the vote of the soviet!’ 
Miss Drigg had roared in her splendid 
barytone. ‘‘I move that this property be 
seized and appropriated as headquarters for 
the American Soviet Republic.” 

“Are you all crazy? What are you talk- 
ing about?” had been Aunt Carmen’s 
tactful way of starting a riot. 

“Don’t you think Comrade Carmen 
should have something to say about this?”’ 
Professor Syle had urged, having kept his 
head fairly well. 

“Certainly. She will have one vote in 
the soviet,”’ said Comrade Drigg. “I have 
moved that this property be seized for the 
American Soviet Republic. Is there any 
second to the motion?” 

Arose then a ferocious chorus of seconds 
to the motion; whereupon Aunt Carmen 
had utterly lost her mind. 

“T won’t have such talk in my house. 
You leave at once, the whole ragbag pack of 
you!” she had screamed, “‘or I’ll call the 
police.” 

The ensuing scene was horrible to re- 
member. A quarrel in a greenhouse had 
never been more boisterous with crashing 
glass. Aunt Carmen’s Spanish-lace table- 
cloth had been pulled to the floor. Some- 
where in the scrimmage Oliver Browning 
had been smothered under the bulky weight 
of Miss Drigg, assisted by wild, wild 
women. Had the soviet been possessed 
of a head, tail or working brain the hostess 
of the evening would have been slain on 
the spot, no doubt, but it was the little 
Turkish militant who had plucked her way 
to the door under the stairs and had gath- 
ered into her refugee band the three quak- 
ing faddists who now filled the gloomy 


shadows of the Fort with their broken sobs. ~ 


‘Where do such people come from?” 
asked Aunt Carmen in a hushed voice as 
she dusted an old trunk with an ancient 
scrap of»newspaper and seated herself. 
Then, as though dealing with the synchro- 
nization of justice with right: ‘“‘Nobody 
ever behaved so in my house before. Did 
you ever see such table manners? [I shall 
tell everything when the police come.” 

“Has anybody notified the police?”’ was 
Emily’s practical suggestion through her 
thick veil. 

““Haven’t they been telephoned to?” 
shrilled Aunt Carmen, evidently dazed to 
find herself in a position where nobody had 
foreseen her wishes. 

“Somebody oughtto,”’ wailed Rosamonde. 

“Well, why don’t you?” suggested her 
aunt fiercely. ‘‘You know where the tele- 
phone is. If you can’t get the police station 
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you can ring up the garage or the garden- 
er’s cottage. Tell them to bring firearms if 
they haveany, or plenty of heavy tools a4 

“Oh, Aunt Carmen!’’ Rosamonde had 
sunk down next to Mrs. Shallope and was 
sobbing feebly. 

“Afraid?” scolded her aunt. ‘I didn’t 
think any Ray would be a coward.” And 
she remained sitting, it never having oc- 
curred to her that she might herself do 
the telephoning. 

“Tl go,” said Miss El-Zelim. ‘‘There’s 
a telephone in the little hall back of the 
linen room.” 

“How did you know that?’ snapped 
Aunt Carmen; but Emily had already tip- 
toed through a space she knew well enough 
to traverse in the dark. 

Making all due allowances for prevailing 
deficiencies in telephone service the opera- 
tor was certainly slow to answer. The re- 
ceiver at Emily’s nervous ear was as lifeless 
as so much clay. Supplicate as she would 
in her smothered voice, jingle as she might 
at the hook, there came no response through 
five, ten, fifteen agonized minutes. Then dis- 
tantly she heard footsteps growing louder as 
they approached up the backstairs. Emily 
was ashamed of the little scream she gave as 
she dropped.the receiver and scuttled back 
to the fort, banging the door after her. 

““Somebody’s coming!’”’ she gasped. 
Whereupon Aunt Carmen, springing like 
a tigress, shot the long bolt, securing the 
oaken door. 

“How do you know?” she whispered. 

“JT heard them coming up the back- 
stairs.”’ 

“Pid you get the police station?” 

“T didn’t get anybody,” panted Emily. 
‘“‘T think the wires must be cut. They were 
on the roof a long time this afternoon hy 


“ce ” 


In the dim light Emily could see Aunt 
Carmen’s fiery eyes a few inches from her 
veil, gazing fixedly. 

“Tt seems to me,” she drawled, ‘that 
you’ve picked up English rather rapidly.” 

Providentially at that instant there came 
three distinct raps upon the door. The 
poor inmates of the fort huddled in silence. 
Again the fateful tapping. 

“Mrs. Shallope, I beg your pardon!”’ 
came Owley’s polite voice from without. 

No response. Glancing round Emily 
could see in an instant that her relative 
was beyond words. Therefore she got on 
her knees before the large old-fashioned 
keyhole, and speaking with the greatest dis- 
tinetness said: 

“Ts that you, Owley?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Ray,’’ was the disconcerting 


reply. 

“T’m Miss El-Zelim.” 

“T beg your pardon, miss. 
speak to Mrs. Shallope?”’ 

“Are you alone?” 

“Ves, Miss Ray—Miss E]-Zelim.”’ 

“Do you come as a friend?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Ray. I assure you, 
Miss tS 
him in,” came Aunt Carmen’s 
feeble moan from the background. 


Could I 


Owley’s tall, servantly figure was ad- 


mitted through a crack in the door, and he 
stood silent before the interned group until 
the bolt had again been shot. Somehow 
his correct appearance had a heartening 
effect. It was a reminder of the domestic 
order which had once reigned in this dis- 
rupted home. 

“Tsn’t it dreadful, Owley!’’ moaned his 
mistress from her trunk. 

“Quite unusual, if I might say so, 
madam,” he agreed in his soothing tone. 

“T’m so grateful to see you alive,” ad- 
mitted Aunt Carmen, trembling violently. 
“But can’t you do anything, Owley? 
Can’t you get to the garage or st 

“T’m in rather a _ difficult position, 
madam,” he temporized. ‘“‘There was some 
debate at first as to whether they should 
do me in and throw me out of a window. 
Finally the Noes ’ad it, so they took a vote 
and decided to make me president of the 
soviet.” 

‘“Make you what?” came at least three 
voices at once. 

“President of the Soviet, madam. Not 
that I was a-seeking the honor,” he added 
modestly. ‘I have often gone to their 
meetings in New York, madam # 

““Owley!’’ gasped Mrs. Shallope, out- 
raged. ‘“‘How dare you do such a thing?” 

‘Wishing to give no offense, madam, 
you ’ave often urgel me to attend your 
church and to vote your ticket in general 
elections. It was but the force of ’igh 
example. So I ’ave attended their meet- 
ings, and very pretty affairs they were too. 
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Nothing rough, so to speak. But to-night— 
my word! I am fair outdone, madam. All 
very well in their place, say I, but too ap- 
parently these proletariat are quite unused 
to making revolutions in gentlemen’s ’ouses. 
So I left the meeting, pretending like that 
I would obtain them more of their filthy 
drink—vodka—and I came to you by the 
backstairs.”’ 

“Tt seems to me that Browning boy 
might have done something,” suggested 
Aunt Carmen, getting round to her old 


grudge. 

“Oh might, madam. But in the first 
rush the short-’aired lady—’er they call 
Miss Drigg—bashed ’im with a chair. And 
now ’e’s tied with napkins and laid away, 
two foreign nihilists a-guarding the door.” 

“What are they debating on now?” 
asked Carmen, justified in the assumption 
that the soviet must be debating about 
something. 

“They ’ave just finished the question 
of state marriages, madam, and ’ave de- 
cided to begin them ’ere, this being the 
American Red Republic, so to speak.” 

The statement, made in Owley’s best 
manner, managed to convey a threat which 
sent a ehill through the marrow of the four 
helpless females. 

“Tsn’t this a peculiar time and place to 
be arranging about state marriages?” whis- 
pered Mrs. Finnessey. 

“Times and places are never peculiar to 
the hemancipated, madam. Such of the 
Comrades as are married are quite dis- 
satisfied—you can tell this by observing 
the ladies. And Comrade Epstein ’as con- 
vineed them that the capitalistic matri- 
monial laws is all wrong. Quite right, too, 
I might say, ’aving ventured twice myself. 
Therefore, they are taking time by the 
forelock, so to speak, and ’ave drawn lots 
as to which shall marry which.” 

“Which what?” asked Aunt Carmen in 
a thin, hard voice. 

“Which of you ladies. They ’ave de- 
clared capitalistic marriages null and void. 
You ladies being unmarried, hemanci- 
patedly speaking, you are therefore to be 
chosen for the ’oly bonds.” 

“You say they’ve drawn lots?” asked 
Rosamonde hoarsely. 

“Tt ’ad to be decided that way. Pro- 
fessor Syle spoke up early and claimed 
Miss Emily—this Turkish lady, I should 
say—but she was very popular ——”’ 

“Oh.” That comment came from the 
parched lips of Rosamonde Vallant. 

“And she was finally drawn Dy Com- 
rade Tony, the Eyetalian persén. Mrs. 
Vallant was next raffled off Comrade 
Smole, the small gentleman, who being 
already married to Miss Drigg must needs 
divorce that lady, which put ’er in a state 
of mind. Then came Mrs. Finnessey, one 
of the Ukrainian foreigners drawing the 
lucky straw.” 

“‘Ts there no law in the land?” spluttered 
Aunt Carmen. Then a wistful expression 
came over her haggard old face. ‘‘Did 
anybody have the impertinence to—to 
drag my name into this disgraceful trans- 
action?”’ 

“You were spoke for somewhat late, 
madam,” said Owley consolingly, ‘‘by 
Comrade Alfonzo.” 

“Well, they can’t marry us,’’ remarked 
Aunt Carmen, as though that settled 
everything. ‘‘There isn’t a minister of the 
gospel within fifteen miles and I have for- 
bidden my cars to leave the garage.” 

“According to the soviet,’’ decreed Ow- 
ley in measured tones, ‘the ceremony ’as 
already took place.”’ 

When Owley had left, slamming the 
door after him as if in sudden alarm, the 
refugees again drew the bolt and settled 
themselves to despair. Rosamonde, ap- 
parently a wreck, lay across a box, her 
face in Mrs. Finnessey’s lap. Emily sat 
beside Aunt Carmen on her trunk, and the 
old lady, looking a score more years than 
she was entitled to, suddenly reached out 
for the young hand. 

“Tt’s all Rosamonde’s fault,” she croaked, 
“dipping into these dangerous beliefs and 
bringing them to my house. And what is 
the world coming to? My servants—some 
of them I’ve had for twenty years—be- 
traying me in that insolent manner? And 
what is Owley doing, associating with Bol- 
sheviks and allsorts of disreputable people?” 

“The same thing that you are doing, 
auntie dear.”’ 

“Emily, take off that foolish veil!” 
Aunt Carmen had reached peevishly up 
and torn away the slight disguise. ‘““Now 
tell me, if you don’t mind 3 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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waving a two-gallon can as she danced 
round and round. 

“Tt’s olive oil,’ she chanted, “‘but it 
burns. Lord, what a blaze it will make!’ 

“Comrades!”” Professor Syle, who had 
come out of his self-contemplating trance, 
was pounding for order. ‘Before we take 
final action it might be well for the soviet 
to go into executive session and recon- 
sider.” 

“Bah! <A soviet never reconsiders!’’ 
This gem of thought was contributed by 
Comrade Alfonzo, who was sitting on the 
floor nursing an empty vodka bottle. 

“No, no! Reconsideration is the death 
of revolution!’’ bellowed Comrade Epstein. 
Whereupon such members of the soviet as 
were not asleep set up a barking like a pack 
of small dogs surrounding a treed cat. 

Emily took her station beside Professor 
Syle, quite unheeded by the soviet. It was 
probable that they had never noticed her 
disappearance. 

“I do not deny that the destruction of 
this property is right and just—quite in 
line with our program of liberation,’’ Pro- 
fessor Syle was chanting against the general 
clamor. ‘‘But should we not husband our 
strength for the day of the general up- 
rising?” 

“What would Trotzky do?’’ howled one 
of the Eskimo-faced Russians, who stood 
leaning against the pyre, his arms round 
two Ukrainian kommissars. 

“Trotzky is, like all great liberators, an 
opportunist. He waited till the time was 
ripe and then surrendered to the great- 
hearted people of Germany.” 

“We can’t do that,’ objected Comrade 
Smole. ‘‘Germany is busy.” 

“Are you going to stand here shilly- 
shallying when the hour has come?”’ roared 
Miss Drigg, facing Syle contemptuously. 

**No serious action should be taken with- 
out debate,’”’ Syle demurred. 

“Bah!” she cried, ‘‘you are a man of 
straw! It’s just the way you run the Raw 
Deal. No policy.” 

“Well, let’s start the fire and argue after- 
ward,” suggested Comrade Elsa, begin- 
ning to unscrew the oil can as she advanced 
toward the pyramid of furniture. ‘‘We 
can’t take this house away with us, but we 
can remove it forever from the clutches of 
capitalism.” 

Emily Ray decided to do something, any- 
thing, immediately. Even though the 
matches were never struck, there was suf- 
ficient oil in the can to spoil several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of Aunt Carmen’s rugs 
and upholstery. She darted forward and 
clutched the wrist which was about to 
project the greasy essence of Tuscany, re- 
gardless of consequences, 

“‘Comrade!” she spoke so decisively that 
every eye in the room was upon her, “ what 
you do? Do you know how you make 
traitor of our cause?” 

“Traitor?” shrieked Elsa, all but drop- 
ping the can. 

“Oh, surely is! Would you do some- 
thing to give money—big, large money—to 
capitalists?” 

“What’s the girl talking about?” asked 
Comrade Elsa—a strange question to ask 
in the realm of Bolshevikia. 

“Because!’’ Emily had now struck her 
cinematographic Oriental pose. ‘‘As sure 
you burn this house, so sure you give feefty 
t’ousand dollar to Mrs. Shallope, so-called 
Owner.” 

“Please explain yourself,’ urged Pro- 
fessor Syle, hopeful of avoiding arson. 

“Tnsurance!”’ 

“Tnsurance?”” Even Comrade Tony 
awoke to repeat the dread word. 

“Mrs. Shallope tell me that her house 
would be better burned to ground. Why? 
Because it has insured itself for feefty t’ou- 
sand dollar more than Mrs. Shallope pay 
for eet.” 

“Thank you, Comrade, for the sugges- 
tion,” said Professor Syle, using the same 
precise voice he would use in addressing a 
bright pupil in the lecture room. 

“Shucks!’’ said Comrade Elsa, screw- 
ing the cover back on the oil can. 

“Well, I should like to know,”’ demanded 
Comrade Smole disgustedly, ‘“‘what in hell 
we're here for.” 

“Tf we consider this matter some 
more ——”’ began Emily, whereupon Pro- 
fessor Syle interrupted: 
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“It would be more useful, possibly, to 
put the matter in the form of a dignified 
debate. Resolved: That the Destruction 
of Insured Property is of Benefit to the 
Revolution. Suppose, Comrade Elsa, that 
you take the affirmative and Comrade El- 
Zelim the negative. For seconds, I sug- 
gest A 

The point of seconds was never decided. 
It seemed that a dozen doors opened at 
once and at each opening there appeared a 
grinning, muscular, unemancipated speci- 
men of the capitalistic employee. A painful 
silence fell over the soviet as Oliver Brown- 
ing, swashbuckling as nearly as a fat boy 
can swashbuckle, strode into the room and 
stood, legs far apart, an enormous revolver 
playing over a broad are. 

“You will put up your hands, please,” he 
said quietly. 

“My God!” prayed Comrade Elsa, and 
sat abruptly on the polished floor. 

“What is the meaning of this?’”’ Pro- 
fessor Syle lost both his platform manner 
and his ruddy complexion at the inquiry. 

“The Federal agents are outside,” Oliver 
explained pleasantly, ‘‘and I shouldn’t 
wonder if it wouldn’t be better to come 
without making any trouble.” 

“This is persecution!”’? came the meek, 
birdlike tones of Comrade Hattie. 

“No doubt,” declared Oliver. 

“T court imprisonment!” shouted Com- 
ie Epstein. “Tf jail is good enough for 
the ——’ 

“Exactly,” said Oliver, 
enough for you. 
left.”’ 

Mrs. Shallope’s garage and garden force 
now advanced and drew a circle round such 
of the Comrades as were still standing. No 
revolution was ever broken with less to-do, 
As the defeated Red Army was marching 
out single file and under guard, Mrs. Bod- 
frey Shallope appeared on the balcony and 
reclaimed her property. 

“Take them to the garage, Riley,’ she 
ordained sharply, addressing her head chauf- 
feur. “Don’t permit them in my house 
another minute. Who in the world ever 
asked these—these impossible people?”’ 

Oliver could not answer her, for he was 
busily engaged in dragging the sleeping 
kommissars from the places where they had 
fallen and depositing them in a neat pile 
at the center of the rug. 


“it’s good 
The line forms to the 
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eee soviet week-end closed officially if 
prematurely early Sunday morning; pos- 
sibly it developed a few more sore heads 
and hearts than the average more formal 
week-end develops. Possibly not. 

At any rate when Oliver Browning, still 
armed with the damaged Spanish War re- 
volver he had borrowed from the gardener, 
poked his head into the garage shortly after 
sunrise, he found Professor Syle sitting 
isolated on an oil box while his erstwhile 
comrades still debated in the confusion of 
tongues. Comrade Niki, being of a prac- 
tical race, had turned on the hose and 
squatted under it, anointing his wiry 
pompadour with a cooling jet. A great 
depression seemed to have fallen on Bol- 
shevikia; and occupying the position of a 
deposed kaiser, Professor Syle gloomed 
lonesomely and seemed to pray for death. 

“Tr-r-raitor!’’ snarled Comrade Al- 
fonzo as he snapped his fingers under 
Syle’s nose and rolled red eyes below the 
dirty bandanna he had tied round his head- 
ache. 

“This is merely another capitalistic 
plot,” moaned Miss Drigg from where she 
sat, holding the head of her husband, Mr. 
Smole. 

“There is an eight-twelve train leaving 
for New York,” said Oliver as he stood in 
the doorway and struggled to suppress a 
grin. ‘‘Mrs. Shallope is willing to buy 
your tickets and send you to the station.” 

“Free?” cried Comrade Walter, undou- 
bling himself rapidly and coming to his feet. 

“This is freedom’s headquarters,’ re- 
plied Oliver, now giving way to mirth. 
“Free tickets, free ride to the station.” 

He had enjoyed a cup of coffee in the 
kitchen and his spirits leaped accordingly. 

“Then we go!” howled the Ukrainian 
kommissars, attempting to rush the door. 

‘Just a minute.”’ Oliver had leveled the 
empty revolver and stood ready to bang the 
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door in their faces. The entire soviet had 
now arisen, faces haggard and crestfallen. 

“T shall go to jail,’’ announced Comrade 
Epstein. ‘It will be martyrdom.” 

“Every man to his taste,” agreed Oliver. 
“Who else wants to be turned over to the 
Department of Justice?”’ 

“Are your automobiles ready?” asked 
Professor Syle, putting on his hat. 

‘‘There are just one or two things to be 
arranged,” went on Oliver. ‘If you are 
agreeable to Mrs. Shallope’s terms v4 

“Name them,” commanded Syle, fold- 
ing his arms anew. 

“Not name them to him!” demanded - 
Comrade Tony with a dangerous shrug. 
“He no-ting now to us. He verra bad-a 
man.” 

“Name them to me,’ suggested little 
Comrade Hattie in her birdlike voice. 

“Well,” said Oliver, ‘‘Mrs. Shallope is 
willing to let you go without prosecution if 
you promise to say nothing about last 
night’s meeting.” 

“Bah! Dat ees coercion!” hissed Com- 
rade Alfonzo. 

“Very well,” agreed Oliver, “then we 
can take care of you until the Department 
is notified.” 

“‘Tno said I don’t promise,” he muttered, 
and sat down. 

“Thank you. Several revolutions have 
been turned the wrong way by that Russian 
gin-water,”’ suggested Comrade Niki. 

“We are all agreed,’ responded Mr. 
Smole, having come out of his trance. 

“That’s good, and the first time you’ve 
ever been that way, I guess. Of course you 
ought to take some sort of oath ——’” 

“On our honor as Bolsheviks,”’ suggested 
Comrade Walter. 

“Shut up!’”’ snapped Comrade Epstein.. 
““Y ou are no longer a Bolshevik. However, 
we promise.”’ 

“Very well,’”’ proclaimed Oliver, and ten 
minutes later three automobiles, laden 
down with a freight of human misery, went 
slowly out by the great Shallope gate. 

By eleven o’clock Emily had managed to 
get Rosamonde and Mrs. Finnessey out of 
bed, to dress them and start them down- 
stairs, where the Vallant car was waiting. 

“Do—do you think she’ll see me?” 
moaned Rosamonde as she was passing the 
door of Aunt Carmen’s apartment. 

“There’s nobody but Owley to stop 
you,” observed Emily, her nerves begin- 
ning to wear. 

Emily led Rosamonde to a prostrate roll 
of mortality under a silken comforter in a 
darkened inner room. 

“Ts that you, Thompson?” asked a little 
cracked voice under the roll. 

“No, auntie. Thompson left yesterday 
with the other servants.”’ 

“Oh, so she did. And have the other 
beasts gone?” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen. They left by the 
eight-twelve.”’ 

“Good.” There was a long silence, then 
a little moan. ‘‘Who’s to bring up my 
coffee?’”’ _ 

“Emily is here,” announced Rosamonde 
ever so cheerfully. 

“Oh, yes. Have her make it strong. 
And tell her to ring up Mrs. van Laerens 
and the rest—she’ll know what to tell 
them. The names are in my engagement 
book. She’ll know.” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen.” 

Rosamonde still lingered. 

“What are you waiting for?” The old 
head was raised an inch from the pillow. 

“‘T’m—I’m sorry the evening turned out 
so badly.” 

Aunt Carmen sat up in bed, a haggard 
crone with a lacy nightcap on one side of 
her sparsely forested head. 

“Next time you want to save the world,” 
she croaked, “I wish you would hold the 
affair in your own apartment.” 

“Yes, Aunt Carmen. And—and I won- 
der if there is anything I can do.”’ 

“You can go home and try to stay 
there,” invited the socially prominent Mrs. 
Bodfrey Shallope ere she lay down and 
pulled the covers over her head. 

Within the hour Long Island was dis- 
appointed by the announcement, tele- 
phoned by a ladylike secretary, to the effect 
that Mrs. Bodfrey Shallope’s radical lunch- 
eon had been postponed, as Mrs. Shallope 
was threatened with an attack of Spanish 
influenza. 

“When in doubt blame the flu,” said 
Miss Ray to Mr. Owley as she sat in the 
sun room and wondered what she was ex- 
pected to do next. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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e Remington Salesman! 


He can bring tangible savings to your business 


NITTED brows are the tgig style with execu- 
tives. No wonder! A thousand of those business 
bugaboos “increased costs” are roosting ‘round 
offices everywhere. 
Presidents and vice-presidents are saying, ‘“We would 
welcome experienced codperation in the reduction of 
business costs.” 


Would you? Then suppose you phone for the Reming- 
ton Salesman. He comes and comes promptly ! 


His first thoughts are service thoughts. His training 
prompts him to ask—‘‘What are the typing needs of 
this business? How can Remington service be most 
helpful to this organization ?”’ 


Then what happens? 


He and your TREASURER have a talk. In mutual 

discussion they find that the Kry-Ser TaBULATING 
RemincTon can. be of marked help in the more con- 
venient and speedier tabulation of widely varying statis- 
tical forms. 


Progressing, your treasurer discovers that for certain 
departmental work he has been seeking just such a 
machine as the REMINGTON ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 
Typewriter (Wahl Mechanism). This machine, as the 
Remington Salesman explains, does tabular work with 
all the convenience of the special Remincron tabulating 
machine—and in addition:— 


Adds or subtracts as it writes. 


And can be fitted to total as many separate columns 
as desired in any position on the page. 


Last, but far from least, they discuss the REmincTron 
AccounTtinG Macuine (Wahl Mechanism). What does 
this Machine do? It covers with cold-steel accuracy, 
every phase of bookkeeping work, including billing, ledger 
posting, statement writing. The Remington Salesman 
stresses this important point: “THE Remincron Ac- 
counTING MACHINE insures an automatic, error-proof trial 
balance.” 


Your treasurer sharpens his pencil point. Rough 
calculations of clerical time-cost are made. These cal- 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY =: 
374 Broadway, New York 


We have openings in our sales force for men returning from overseas who have been “over the top” and have the qualifications to make Remington Salesmen 


in how many departments ? 


culations show that THe Remincron AccouNTING 
MacuIneE should save at least double its cost in the first 
year alone. 


Next—your OFFICE MANAGER. To him the Rem- 
ie ington Salesman explains the time-saving secret 
of the Seir-Srartinc Remincton. He shows how 
this Remington enables every stenographer greatly to 
increase her daily output—with no added labor. 


3 In these days especially, your TRAFFIC MANAGER 
has troubles of his own. He welcomes a discussion 
of machines specially adapted for writing bills of lading 
and clearance papers. These, it is agreed, would lend 
speed to your own forwarding work. 


Your EMPLOYMENT MANAGER learns that Reming- 
4 ton employment service is of the kind which is never 
satisfied till he is. He feels that it can help him greatly 
in the difficult task of finding competent stenographic help. 


Your PURCHASING AGENT may have faced trouble 
in the purchase of dependable supplies, such as 
ribbons, carbon, and the like. The Remington Salesman 
suggests the advantage of the centralized buying of type- 
writer supplies made by Remington, in a Remington 
factory, and backed by the Remington reputation. 


For the Small Business, too 


F course, we are not attempting here to cover all the 

phases of Remington Service. But the above will give 
you a fair idea of how this service can be applied to the profit 
side of any business, large or small. 


The point is, the service is there in the full. If your busi- 
ness is large, as we have presumed, you can use this service 
in full. If your business is small, it would be surprising if 
you could not tap some part of Remington service which 
would cut down your clerical time waste. 


Behind this Remington service stands a world-wide organ- 
ization. The Remington Salesman brings to your business the 
best thought of this organization—the forward thought in the 
saving of business time and business money. 


Use him! In 177 American cities he is as near as your 
telephone. 


INCORPORATED 


(Branches Everywhere) 


| (NOMPARE the cost ||| 

of Florsheims with | | 
the superior value they || 
|| give and you will find || 


||, they are more econom’ |j| 
| ical than ordinary shoes. | 
| 

| 


{ 

| 

| Consider the wear, 
| not the price per parr. 

| 


{||| Look for the quality ||| 
| | mark “Florsheim.” | 


The Florsheim Shoe |) 
Company | 


| CHICAGO, U S. A. Wh 


Hill Write for 
i| booklet ‘Styles 
ill of the Times’ 
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Its a Lighter that__ 
Lights y= 


A MOST novel cigar lighter. Like 
a flash from the guns that fired on 
the Huns this faithful reproduction 
of a War Tank strikes your light. 
Equipped, like all Ronson lighters, 
with genuine Liberty Sparking 
Metal, a new American product. 3"x4"x 
4V/", finely finished in Jap Bronze. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of $2.50. Money 
back if you are not well satisfied. Other 
lighter models — Penciliters, Bull Dog, 
etc. Illustrated folder FREE on request. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
Aronson Square, Newark, N. J. 


Dealers All direct orders turned over to you 
when you stock“ Ronson” Lighters—the‘‘Light-rs 
that Light.’’ Write for Catalogue and Details. 
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HAVE YOU A 
SWEETHEART, 


Son or Brother in service now or for- 
merly in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, ask him about 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, 

the antiseptic, healing powder to be 
shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in 
the foot-bath. Americans, British, and 
French use Allen's Foot=Ease,-because it 
takes the Friction from the Shoe and 
freshens the feet. It is the greatest com- 
forter for tired, aching, tender, swollen 
feet, and gives relief tocornsand bunions, 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 
men in training to shake Foot=Ease 
in their shoes each morning. Ask 
your dealer to-day for a package of 
Allen’s I’oot=Ease. 
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TUTT AND MR. TUTT : 


“You can be the meanest crook on earth 
and never go to jail,’ agreed Mr. Tutt. 
“Plain lying is not a crime, but lying under 
oath is a crime—yet only provided it is 
done in a legal proceeding and relates to a 
material matter. Nobody on earth knows 
what is ‘material’ and what isn’t.” 

“Yes,” added Tutt eagerly. “If yousteal 
four hundred and ninety-nine dollars out 
of a man’s safe in the daytime it is grand 
larceny in the second degree and you can 
only get five years for it, but if you picka 
handkerchief out of the same man’s pocket 
after sunset it is grand larceny in the first 
degree and you can get ten years.” 

“And if,’ commented his senior partner, 
“you take twenty-five dollars out of a 
bureau drawer it is petty larceny and you 
can only get a year for it.” 

‘“While a fellow who bumps into you on 
the street, if he has a friend with him, and 
grabs your cane, is guilty of robbery in the 
first degree—highway robbery—and can 
get twenty years,” growled Tutt. , 

“But the same fellow can accuse you in 
print of the foulest depravity and damage 
your reputation beyond repair and be only 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

“Who says the law isn’t an ass?” de- 
manded Tutt. 

‘‘No wonder Shakspere speaks of ‘Old 
Father Antic the Law,’”’ echoed Mr. Tutt. 

‘“Oh, we could sit here and knock the 
stuffing out of the law all day,’’ mused 
Tutt. “But as we get our living by it we’d 
better leave some of it intact for next year.” 

Mr. Tutt smiled a little sadly. 

“Jest as we may, I sometimes feel that 
an instrument as clumsy as the law might 
better be discarded entirely. Apart from 
the inconsequence of statutes and the 
absurdity of their distinctions, how can the 
law even pretend to dissect the delicate and 
complicated processes of the human brain 
or detect the subtle nuances that determine 
moral guilt or innocence? How can a jury 
possibly decide who is to blame as between 
a man and a woman, or two men or two 
women? Yet in a lawsuit one of the two 
has either to go to jail or give the other 
money. As if either of those things would 
heal a broken heart or even a slap in the 
face.” 

“And look at the jury,” cried Tutt. 
“Just look at them! Ignorant, stupid, 
prejudiced a 

“Sh!” interposed his partner. ‘‘Not so 
loud! Not so loud! Some of ’em might 
hear you! Still, I allow they are ignorant.” 

“Why, the ordinary 
juryman,” alleged Tutt, 


“doesn’t know the mean- Pa 
ing of words like ‘subse- >) 
quent,’ ‘simultaneous’ or ae 


even ‘cravat.’”’ 

“To say nothing of ad- 
jectives like ‘lurid’ or 
‘sporadic’ or ‘livid,’”’ as- 
sented Mr. Tutt. 

‘“Well, don’t ask me 
what they mean, either,’ 
warned his associate. ‘‘I’m 
not betting these days on 
my general fund of infor- 
mation. But take the ordi- 
nary jury, and how much 
do yousuppose they under- 
stand of medical testi- 
mony? Do you remember 
that client of ours who had 
a sore back?” 

“And his doctor testified 
that he was suffering from 
traumatic sacroiliae dis- 
ease, traumaticsynovitis of 
the knee and wrist and 
from traumatic myositis of 
the muscles of the back? I 
should say I did,” grunted 
Mr. Tutt. 

“Of course you couldn’t 
blame a jury for getting a 
bit foggy on stuff likethat,”’ 
went on Tutt. “But most 
of ’em haven’t got enough 
sense to know what they 
are there for. I recall an 
accident case I tried once 
for a whole week before the 
Supreme Court, where, 
after the judge had finished 
charging with regard to 
the respective rights of the 
plaintiff and defendant, the 
foreman held up his hand 
and asked innocently, 


(Continued from Page 21) 


‘Well, Your Honor, which is the plaintiff 
and which is the defendant?’’’ 

‘He was no worse than that other one,” 
answered Mr. Tutt, ‘‘who wanted to know 
in the corporation case how many head 
of cattle the defendant owned when a wit- 
ness testified that he had improperly 
‘watered the stock.’” 

“They are wonderful!” sighed Tutt. 
“Vou wouldn’t believe such people existed. 
But even if they had brains how on earth 
can they get at the real facts simply by 
listening to witnesses?” 

“They can’t!’ ejaculated the elder. 

“Now you’ve said something,” agreed 
Tutt. ‘How can the jury decide anything? 
That’s the whole point, so far as I’m con- 
cerned. There’snojway of finding out which 
witnesses are telling the truth ——”’ 

“Even if they’re trying to!’”’ grumbled 
Mr. Tutt. ‘‘ Which they generally aren’t.”’ 

“T’ve discovered more things—after 
cases were all over!’? mourned Tutt. 
“Honestly, the way some people will per- 
jure themselves og 

“Or deceive themselves!’’ supplemented 
his partner. 

“Or both,” added Tutt. ‘“‘Have you 
noticed how a woman will always testify 
to what she thinks ought to be so?”’ 

“And how, curiously enough, what 
ought to be so is always in favor of her side 
of the case?’? commented Mr. Tutt. 

“And she is probably trying to be 
honest at that,’’ opined his junior. 

“Which is entirely outside the merely 
physical limitations of all human testi- 
mony. Did you ever stop to consider that 
every witness is faced with the task of 
attempting to convey to a heterogeneous 
bunch of more or less ignorant men, who 
probably have a very limited vocabulary, 
his recollection of his impression of what he 
actually saw or heard at some long-past 
time? Now in the first place what a man 
actually sees and what he thinks he sees 
are two entirely different things. In the 
second place he can’t remember accurately 
what he thinks he saw; and if he could he 
never in the world would be able to tell 
anybody else.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Tutt,” declared Tutt. 
“A thoroughgoing crook or just a plain 


damn fool isn’t half so dangerous as y 
intentioned witness who is honest) 
taken as to what he thinks he hig 
saw.” | 
“Those are the fellows on whos, 
mony entirely innocent men somet 
to jail,” offered his partner. | 
“Look here!” said Tutt. “$j 
frankly, how much perfectly aceuri, 
timony do you think is ever gi, 
court?”’ 
_ “None!” replied Mr. Tutt with ) 
tion. 


“T wonder, Mr. Tutt, if you wii 
willing to take a criminal case whert 
wouldn’t be any prospect of a fee, 
to prevent a possible miscarriage | 
tice?”” asked Miss Wiggin after | 
stopping her employer on his way t\ 
the outer office. Mr. Tutt paused y} 
hand on the doorknob. 

“That’s what Tutt & Tutt are f) 
answered genially. ‘But why ¢ 
think any injustice is likely to be doy’ 

“Because,” replied Miss Wigg, 
know the-man and, what perhaps 
more important, I know his wife ani’ 
They board in the same house with}: 

“What is he charged with?” 

‘Stealing nine thousand dollars in ; 
States four and a half per cent note’ 

“Tf under those circumstances ] 
can’t pay a fee I should say that | 
presumptively innocent!’’ remarke 
Tutt. ‘‘Where is he?” 

“In the Tombs,” answered Miss J; 
‘He was arrested at four o’clock | 
day afternoon in his own rooms, wl! 
had gone to be with his little girl, w) 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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“THERE is a Lanpher Coat for every outdoor 
| ~ purpose—each one possessing a style and dis- 
‘tnetion that will last through many years of service. 
In your search for a smart leather jacket to 
‘wear at the football games or a sturdy sheep-lined 


Saint Paul 


coat for winter work, the Lanpher trade-mark will 
prove an unfailing guide to satisfaction. 


A leading store in your city will fit you to a 
Lanpher Coat. If you do not know which one, 
write us for the name. 


Lanpher, Skinner & Company 


Minnesota 
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are decorative by day,—both beautiful and 
efficient by night. Whether in planning a 
new home or improving an old one they sat- 
isfy the need of a pleasant, ample light from 
an artistic source. 

These Adam designs harmonize happily with any home 

furnishing. Beautiful enough for a mansion yet so mod- 

erate in price that the owner of a small house can afford 


them. Each piece comes completely assembled except for 
bulbs and can be easily installed. 


Chandelier—s tight, antique gold finish, $24.00 
$25.00 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish suit- 
able for dining room, $28.50 
$29.50 west of the Rockies 
__2 light, with switch, antique 
Bracket gold finieh. ® J) A? 5. «ee PLUO 
$10.75 west of the Rockies 
Colonial silver finish, $12.50 
$13.00 west of the Rockies 


Any one who has ever purchased or examined a hand- 
some electric fixture will recognize the revolutionary 
nature of these prices. 


If you will drop us a line, we will give you the 
name of the Miller dealer nearest you whe can 
supply these fixtures. 


(7 EDWARD MILLER 
=| & COMPANY 


Meriden 
Connecticut 
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(Continued from Page 148) 
threatened with pneumonia—such a per- 
fectly dear little child,iMr. Tutt.” 

The old man’s face softened instantly. 

“Got a little girl, has he? How old is 
she?” 

“Only three—the loveliest head of yel- 
low curls! Won’t you defend him, Mr. 
Tutt?” 

“Defend him? Of course I will,” he 
replied. ‘‘ How is the little girl?” 

“Very sick indeed,”’ answered Miss Wig- 
gin. “He nearly went out of his mind 
when they took him away from her. And 
his wife is all alone and can’t do anything 
for him.” 

“When is his case coming up?”’ inquired 
her employer. 

To-morrow morning at ten o’clock.” 
Mr. Tutt turned short on his heel. 
“Get your bonnet,” said he to Miss 

Wiggin simply, ‘‘and come along.” 

“You don’t want me to go to the Tombs, 
do you?” she demanded. “I’ve plenty to 
do here.” 

“T’ll get to the Tombs in time enough,”’ 
he laughed. “I want you to introduce me 
to that baby!” 


Mr. Tutt did not return to the office 
until after five o’clock, and when he did he 
came alone. Under his instructions Miss 
Wiggin remained with Mrs. Prescott, to 
‘keep her cheered up,”’ as hesaid. Shortly 
after he had gone a trained nurse arrived, 
and later Mr. Tutt’s own doctor happened 
casually in and took charge of things. 

But while the feminine side of the office 
staff of Tutt & Tutt was ministering to the 
sick and needy the old lawyer himself was 
very busy along other and different lines. 
Ten minutes’ chat with Prescott had 
served to convince him of the latter’s 
entire innocence as well as of the strength 
of the case against him. No element of 
proof apparently was lacking to demon- 
strate his guilt. Each link in the evidential 
chain seemed to be there. In the first 
place a reputable business man had sworn 
out a warrant against the defendant charg- 
ing him with the larceny of $9000 in notes. 
Cephas McFee could have no motive in the 
world to make such an accusation against a 
stranger if it were not true. Mr. Westbury 
had counted the notes. Jim had counted and 
receipted for them. He had lied to his em- 
ployer when he told him that he had deliv- 
ered the notes at the bank, and when he 
was arrested, having fled to his home with- 
out any explanation to his office associates, 
$16,000 of the original $25,000 was found 
still in his pocket. It was a practical con- 
fession. As old ‘‘Cap” Phelan would have 
said, ‘‘A dead open-and-shut case.” 

Yet Mr. Tutt knew that Prescott was 
innocent. He knew it because he had a 
greater faith in the man himself than in 
any logic or in any testimony, however 
damning the inference might appear. He 
knew it just as a husband knows that his 
wife is faithful and as a mother knows in 
her heart whether what others say of her 
boy is or is not true. He knew it just as the 
general knows that his troops will win no 
matter how outnumbered by the enemy 
divisions. But, like the general, he knew 
that he could not sit still and let the enemy 
attack; and, like the general, he set his 
staff instantly at work preparing for the 
battle of the morrow. Prescott could be 
as innocent as a babe unborn, but he 
would surely go to prison unless Mr. Tutt 
should be able to demonstrate that inno- 
cence. 

How could he do so? That was his task, 
his problem. But experienced as he was 
he lost no time in taking certain preliminary 
steps. From a pay station in a saloon on 
Lafayette Street opposite the Tombs he 
telephoned to the office and directed Tutt 
to procure immediately from a financial 
agency a report upon the financial status 
and responsibility of Cephas McFee. 
Bonnie Doon was ordered to cover McFee’s 
office and not once to let that gentleman 
out of his sight until he retired to rest, and 
then to report all that said McFee had 
done, to Mr. Tutt personally in his library 
on Twenty-third Street, no matter what 
the hour; and Scraggs was instructed to 
take a ten-dollar bill and scrape an ac- 
quaintance with any one of Westbury & 
Wheatland’s clerks who might be known 
to have a thirst for social intercourse. Yet 
with all the definiteness of his preparations 
Mr. Tutt had not yet evolved any plan of 
campaign or decided what his line of 
defense was going to be. The case was 
coming up in the Police Court at ten 
o’clock next morning; and it was now 


A ugus 


five o’clock in the afternoon. 
meditatively lit a stogy and er 
street to the Criminal Courts By 
“Has Judge O’Hare gone home 
asked of the defendant standin, 
corridor. 
“No, counselor,” returned the 
man, “he’s still inside. 


writing beneath the gas light. “TI w 


“ 

Judge O’Hare continued to wri 
several seconds and then, looking 1 
marked impassively, ‘‘Tutt—tutt! 
yet again—Tutt!” 

“‘Tt’s on before you to-morrow mor 
continued Mr. Tutt. “It’s a curio 
of case.” 

“What is it?” The pen began s¢ 
ing tentatively again. | 

“Broker’s clerk charged with — 
notes belonging to a customer. By 
all against him, but—Jo, I know the 
innocent.” . 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Soak him if you think he’s , 
but give me a little leeway in 
examination.” 

Judge O’Hare definitely returned 
writing. 

‘Go as far as you like,”’ he said sl} 
“T’ll give you every chance to pro 
innocence.” | 

Mr. Tutt uttered a snort of mock 
peration: “Heavens! What a comm 
on our system of administering er} 
justice! You—a judge—sworn to pr 
the defendant innocent—talk of givi 
every chance to prove it!” 

Then with an air of righteous in 
tion Mr. Tutt strode from the root! 
crossed to the hostelry known as Po 
where Signor Fachini, assisted by a} 
celebrated Italian chef, keeps both s 
the criminal bar contented by servi 
best veal cutlet and sole Marguery: 
had south of Fourteenth Street for se: 
five cents. 

“Signor Fachini,” he said in his 
impressive tones, ‘‘I want you to sen 
to the Tombs the finest dinner you ¢ 
up—for a friend of mine—James 
cott—third tier. Don’t fail me now 

Then haling a lost taxi he climbe 
it, stopped for a moment at the flowe 
of Xenophon Xenophonopolous 
the Chatham Square elevated and 
embowered in slightly faded carnatio. 
passé American beauties, shot acro| 
Brooklyn Bridge toward Miss Me i 
trained nurse, Mrs. Prescott and J 
with the smoke of his stogy trailing! 
meanwhile and mingling with the ex 


It is an undoubted fact—whic| 
older we grow becomes more and 
apparent—that the mainsprings of 
action are far less complicated than ° 
prone to think them. We may li 
believe that we are actuated by a | 
tude of interrelated motives, but if 
ously attempt to analyze what has lec 
follow any particular course we sha 
ally discover that it was a single, | 
simple, rudimentary desire, charact 
or ambition. We are apt to scoff ther 


fashioned melodramas in which the: 
dramatis persone seem little el 
animated vices and virtues—some 
senting lust, jealousy or greed, and 
honesty, loyalty and self-sacrifice. Y 
melodrama comes pretty near the t 
nearer than we ordinarily suppose. 
very fact that we use the w | 
acters” to describe the actors has s 
cance. In ordinary life most of us t 
course by the polestar of some pre 
nating trait; and make our haven or 
upon the rocks by virtue of some 
saving grace or besetting sin. So wh! 
crudely stigmatize Jones as a dru 
a thief, a philanderer, a good sport 
honest man, we are really nearer 
the mark than if we sought to 
animus after the fashion of Mr. 
James. | 
The mainspring of Mr. Cephas Mi 
life was his instinct for acquisitiol 
getting things and holding on to 
He called it “having his rights. 
just as envy or anger will often lea 
to do things which in calmer moments 
would realize were subversive of the 
and even self-destructive, so Meck 
quisitiveness sometimes blinded him ' 
(Continued on Page 15. 


\sontinued from Page 150) 
effects of his immediate acts, 
iim to do on the impulse what in 
run actually militated against his 
Thus it had not occurred to him 
stant that it could be otherwise 
,;antageous for him to have Pres- 
ysted. He told himself that that 
only right course for a virtuous 
) pursue. The proper thing to do 
ves was tolock’em up. He would 
1s associates to do likewise in simi- 
<nstances. But his real motive in 
) Prescott was the hope that by 
he might force him to give back 
had stolen. 
not enough that he had a perfectly 
“se of action against Westbury & 
Jad. He didn’t know what defenses 
vyers might not devise. He did 
‘.t you were never sure of anything 
u had got your hooks in it and had 
the bank. Even then the bank 
il. It was better to have it ina 
.. A mere claim, however good, 
tt pair of stock brokers—even if 
led themselves bankers—wasn’t 
ithree with holding the threat of 
/ a crook. That would get quick 
4f the thief still had the notes. If 
VFee could still proceed against 
Jy in the regular way. In a word, 
inal law offered a club to his hand 
eagerly snatched. The fact that 
| be mistaken or that he might do 
\siee was the merest straw swept 
» mad current of his self-interest. 
7 have given a dozen good reasons 
iad Prescott locked up, but there 
».y only one—his vindictive pur- 
nake the clerk disgorge what he 
him to have taken. 
the hours passed and the antici- 
yrd from Prescott to the effect that 
e could get out of the Tombs he 
ladly make restitution did not 
or McFee began to feel not only 
y disappointed but also slightly 
jaguely perceiving that having 
12 criminal charge it was up to him 
sntiate it. He even went round to 
{nd lost a dollar at backgammon to 
assibeer, of Cassibeer & Facken- 
yorder to pump him about one’s 
gilities when one had another man 
(| He did it cleverly and Cassibeer 
isuspect, but he mad2 McFee un- 
tating casually that one had to be 
{one had reasonable cause. Cephas 
‘0 ask what “‘reasonable cause”’ 
under varying circumstances, but 
( for fear that the lawyer might 
vat. Of course he had reasonable 
f he hadn’t, nobody ever had had. 
(nted the notes; so had Westbury; 
tescott! And yet it certainly was, 
|: he came to think of it, a hell of a 
(steal $9000—give a receipt for 
(and then say you’d made a mis- 
j tafter your employer had counted 
{that! It worried him. But the 
4run away! Yet McFee knew that 
|t run farther than his own home. 
tran to wish he had not been quite 
ae He knew that he had had 
onotes. He’d counted ’em in the 
dad he counted ’em? A slight 
‘oke out on his back. Could he 
’d counted ’em? Of course he 
inyhow he’d seen Westbury count 
| strange and utterly unreasonable 
yegan to take hold of him. He was 
‘at—absolutely—knew he wasin the 
~id yet : Feverishly he called 
syury at his house just before dinner. 
voker was very peevish. Why had 
sone and made a mess of every- 
arresting their cashier? Publicity 
‘was likely to damage their credit. 
qresting was to be done it was 
Ve Wheatland’s affair. They were 
le. 
thought I could make him cough 
dlained McFee, realizing that he 
| Somewhat inconsiderate in acting 
| without consulting the firm. 
| you didn’t, did you?” snarled 
ly. “If he took the notes he’s jolly 
z on to ’em, hasn’t he?” 
bellowed Cephas through the 
| What d’you mean by ‘if he 
_Notes’?” Already he suspected 
jusion between the broker and the 
ch he would be done out of his 
You counted the notes, didn’t 


wo 
. 


“6 


of coursé I did!’ retorted West- 
/McFee’s intense relief. “The fact 
te liable to you for the nine thou- 

is what makes me so sore 
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about your having our man arrested. It'll 
beall over WallStreet to-morrow morning.” 

But still McFee was not satisfied! Down 
in the depths of his mean, mercenary little 
soul a horrible suspicion suddenly reared its 
head like a basilisk and turned him to 
stone. Suppose they had all been mis- 
taken! There wasn’t a chance in the world 
of it; the mere idea flouted the laws of 
reason; he had a signed admission of Pres- 
cott’s guilt. But—if by some hocus-pocus 
the fellow shouldn’t be convicted, he, 
McFee, would certainly be liable in dam- 
ages. He’d heard that juries sometimes 
gave enormous verdicts. Pshaw!—a measly 
clerk! No need worrying! They’d all 
counted the notes! Westbury admitted 
liability. Nothing to worry about. 

Yet in the middle of the night he awoke 
in a cold chill. Had he really had twenty- 
five thousand in notes? Had he really 
counted them when he took them out from 
under the rubber strap in his safe-deposit 
box? Had he in fact done anything more 
than glance over them? In the secrecy of 
his bed chamber he admitted to himself 
that he had not! Had he counted them 
when he put them there? He tried to bring 
his mind back to the day when he had 
brought the notes to the vault, but he 
could not conjure up the picture. He was 
convinced that he had counted them upon 
that occasion—but had he? The terrible 
thought came that perhaps he had not really 
counted them either time—had only taken 
for granted that there were twenty-five 
thousand. Frantically he got out of bed 
and paced the floor in his nightshirt, biting 
his nails. Well, he’d swear that he’d 
counted them anyway! Nobody could 
contradict him. He had been alone in the 
vault. And of course there had been twenty- 
five thousand! Westbury had counted them. 
But suppose Westbury hadn’t really 
counted them either? The idea was pre- 
posterous! Yet curiously enough he began 
to wonder why he had originally assumed 
the notes to be of that amount. He turned 
on the electric light and started figuring 
out what the transactions had been that 
had left him with the notes in his possession. 
He was still hysterically at work when the 
maid knocked on the door and announced 
breakfast. 

But McFee could not eat. He gulped 
half a cup of coffee and hurried downtown 
to his office. His books would show exactly 
how many notes he ought to have had. At 
a quarter to ten he descended in the eleva- 
tor, his face gray, and feeling rather sick, 
and as he stepped out into the corridor of 
the ground floor a thin young man handed 


him a subpcena signed by Magistrate. 
O’Hare ordering him forthwith to produce 


and bring with him to court “‘all books of 
account, records, documents and other 
papers relating in any way to the purchase 
or sale by you of any bonds, stocks or other 
securities during the past year.” 

He ducked back quickly into the eleva- 
tor, dazed and horrified. Show his books? 
Disclose to the world his private affairs? 
Subject himself to hostile cross-examination 
in regard to all his business transactions? 
Risk official scrutiny of his Federal income- 
tax returns for the last five years? Lay 
himself open to the suspicion of having con- 
cealed his true financial status? And, 
worst of all perhaps, cast doubt upon the 
actual amount of the notes originally in 
his possession? Never! It was not to be 
thought of! Far better to withdraw the 
charge and let Prescott go! Gradually he 
got himself in hand and once more de- 
scended to the street. 


Now just as the motives animating 
human action are not half so complicated 
as they are often made out to be, so what 
are termed ‘‘mysteries”’ are usually solved 
not by any highly elaborate or ingenious 
theorizing but by some single pregnant iso- 
lated fact, which of itself settles the whole 
matter as a reagent clears a test tube con- 
taining a cloudy mixture of chemicals. 
Novelists, playwrights and writers of short 
stories amuse themselves and their readers 
by the involutions of their inventiveness 
in devising a myriad of tiny clews which 
when pieced together into a mosaic pre- 
sent a beautiful picture of guilt or innocence. 

In real life, however, a criminal case 
more likely turns on just one fact, seem- 
ingly insignificant, the importance of 
which in the beginning is quite apt to be 
overlooked. Was the cellar door left locked 
or not? Did Maud leave her vanity case 
in the taxi? Was it raining or not? How 
many bananas did Harry eat? Those are the 
mundane issues upon which a human life 
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A Flannel Shirt 
With Style 


) BOSTWICK 


Flannel Shirts 


Tailored to fit, the collars set snug and 
trim, the sleeves are comfortably free, 
the pockets roomy—nothing skimpy or 
common-place about BOSTWICK 
Flannel Shirts. Coat or Army closed 
style, the best of flannels in all the 
popular colors. Ask your dealer for 
them—insist on finding our label. 


If your dealer’s stock of Bostwick 
Leather Coats or Flannel Shirts has 
not arrived, send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Johnson Bostwick & Company 


104 Bostwick Building Minneapolis 


It Clamps Everywhere 


LIGHT you can take with you, wherever you 
need a clear, strong pleasant light—at home or 


“on the road” — 
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ing mirror, dressing table, bedpost, desk, chair, 
counter, work-bench. Gives light where you need it. 

Saves time and eyesight; cuts lighting bills. 

Made of solid brass, attractively finished in brush brass, 
statuary bronze or nickel. Gripping clamp is felt-faced, can’t 
scratch. Comes to you complete with 8 foot silk cord, plug 
and socket. Compact and durable—guaranteed five years. 

Prices in U. S. A.: Brush Brass, $5 ; Statuary Bronze or 


Nickel finish, $5.35. 


_Ask at the store where you usually trade for Adjusto- 
Lite. If they don’t carry it, write us direct. 


Real Comfort for 
Outdoor Men 


Why wear heavy, cumbersome 
garments to keep warm? These 
leather coats are wind and cold 
proof,complete protectionagainst 
even the severest weather, yet 
light, free and easy and decidedly 
good looking. — 

If you want real comfort for work or 
play ask your dealer for 


There are many styles to choose 
from. The coat illustrated is 
ideal for severe weather yet com- 
fortable on warm days. The body 
lining and sleeves are heavy 
brown reindeer tanned leather, 
the body best velour or corduroy, 
worsted shawl or straight collar 
and wrists, four roomy leather 
piped pockets, fitted back length 
27 inches. 
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Any Electric 
Light Socket 


Quick Drilling in 
Metal or Wood 
By Electricity 


EMCO Portable Electric Tools 

never tire. They stick to the job 
until you throw the switch. By using 
them in your factory or shop you keep 
production tuned up to high tension. 

There is no expensive delay while 
a heavy casting or an unwieldy plate 
is moved to the bench. A man with 
a Temco, attached to the nearest lamp 
socket will drill twenty holes, ream 
them and tap threads before the bench 
machine is ready for action. 

Temco tools save time, labor and 
money in boring, reaming, polishing, 
grinding and buffing. Their operating 
cost is extremely low. They are adapted 
to the thousand and one small jobs 
which need attention every day. 

Write for the Temco Catalog and 
select a tool best suited to meet your 
requirements. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. Write for Catalog. 


The Temco Electric Motor Company 
Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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-he retorted. 
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often hangs or by virtue of which a hundred- 
thousand-dollar verdict quite properly is 
rendered. Frequently, though they are al- 
most self-evident they are not thought of 
until the last witness has left the stand, in 
which event the case has to be reopened and 
the missing testimony supplied. Many a 
trial has been won by demonstrating as an 
afterthought that the chief witness was al- 
most blind or deaf. Far more difficult is it 
to show that he was mistaken! 

This, however, was the position in which 
Mr. Tutt found himself in order to win his 
case. He must prove not only that Cephas 
McFee had been mistaken, but Westbury 
and Prescott as well. All the evening 
before he had sat in front of the sea-coal 
fire in his library, smoking one stogy after 
another, nursing his chin in his hand and 
studying the various possibilities pre- 
sented by the evidence as he knew it. He 
had derived no encouragement from any of 
his emissaries. The financial report upon 
McFee had been of no assistance; Scraggs 
had succeeded in accomplishing nothing 
except to get himself hopelessly drunk; 
and Bonnie Doon had telephoned that 
McFee had gone home before supper and 
apparently stayed there. Yet after sitting 
almost motionless and wreathed in smoke 
for several hours Mr. Tutt suddenly gave 
utterance to a sort of cluck, and slapped 
his knee with his right hand. 

“What a fool I was not to have thought 
of that before!’”’ he muttered. Then he 
poured out a sup of brandy from the cel- 
laret, poked the fire, turned off the gas and 
climbed upstairs to bed. 


When Cephas McFee reached the police 
court the next morning he found Westbury 
already there in a state of fury. 

“What d’you s’pose they’ve done?” 
demanded the broker angrily. ‘‘Sub- 
poenaed all our books! You have made a 
mess of things! Why, it would take a truck 
to bring all our stuff over here; and mean- 
“aati our business, would simply go all to 

ell.’’ 

“Well, you needn’t find fault with me 
aboutit. I didn’t subpcena them. They’ve 
done the same thing to me!”’ 

“That’s nothing to what they will do to 
you!’’ snapped Westbury. 

McFee shivered. 

“What do you mean?” he asked faintly. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of Tutt & 


Tutt?’ inquired the broker. 


“Y-e-es!”’ admitted the miserable McFee. 

“Old Tutt will turn you inside out!” 
warned Westbury. “If you don’t take 
care he’ll put you in jail. He don’t stop at 
anything.” 

MceFee looked at him helplessly. 

“Well, I’m damned if I’ll show him my 
books!”’ he ejaculated defiantly. 

Westbury laughed heartlessly. 

“A lot you'll have to say about it!” 
“You'll show ’em all right or 
they’ll lock you up!” 

The room was stuffy, full of queer smells, 
reminding McFee of a zoo, and the judge 
looked like an old white-whiskered baboon 
with a red mouth that he had once seen in 
the primates’ cage at Bronx Park. This 
effect was heightened for McFee by the 
way the policemen acted, as if they were 
keepers of animals. The whole thing was 
terrible and disgusting. The cops would 
haul a man to the bar, the old baboon 
would chatter and roar at him, another 
smaller baboon would also chatter and 
roar somewhat less violently, and then the 
victim would be led away by the keeper 
behind a cage. 

“Sit down there, you!’”’ shouted a court 
officer, scowling, and the pair crouched 
upon the bench like two whipped setters. 

What shocked McFee was the way 
people were bullied and ordered round. He 
had heard that the law was no respecter of 
persons, but he had neversupposed that the 
law made a business of insulting people. 
Then there came a hiatus in the wretched 
procession of defendants, and McFee saw 
Jim Prescott standing almost in front of 
the baboon. Beside him was a tall, gaunt, 
serious-looking old man with a wrinkled 
face that suggested Lincoln’s. 

An officer picked up a bundle of papers 
and called out ina raucous voice: ‘‘McFee! 
Cephas McFee! Take the stand!” 

McFee rose and made his way forward 
through a gate in the bar which another 
officer held open for him. 

“Be sworn!”’ directed the judge. “Hold 
up your right hand! No, the right hand! 
You do solemnly swear that in the matter 
of the People of the State of New York 
against James Prescott you will tell the 


truth, the whole truth and noth 
truth, SO help you God? What! 
say? 

Cephas McFee found his thre 
dry and his cheeks very hot. Sta 
the platform with his hand in th 
felt like ag statue of Liberty Enlj 
the Wor 

“Is ane your signature?” ingt 
judge, who closer at hand seeme 
a kindly person. 

McFee nodded. 

“Don’t nod your head! Speak , 
stenographer has to get what you 

““Yes,”’ answered McFee. 

The judge ran over the comple 
his eye. 

“You had twenty-five thousan 
in U. S. four and one half per ce 
you delivered them to the defend 
he gave you a receipt—yes? Haye 
receipt—yes? He has not deliy 
notes to the bank. You char I 
stealing them. Is that correct?’ 

McFee started to nod again a 
hastily stammered, ‘‘Yes. Exaetl; 

“Well, that seems simple enor 
marked the judge. ‘Do you wish 
examine, Mr. Tutt?” 

The tall man who looked like 
stretched his shoulders. 

“T certainly do!” he replied sign 
and McFee trembled. 

“How do you know that you had 
five thousand dollars in notes?” 
“Because I counted them,” 

McFee bravely. 

“Where?” 

“Once when I put them in 
vault and again when I took 
give them to Westbury & Wheatla 

“Do you distinctly recall count 
on both occasions?” 

“Yes,” replied Cephas brazenly 

“Do you absolutely and una 
testify that you took each note se 
in your hands and counted it?” 

The room clouded for a mome 
cleared. 

“Yes, ite agreed McFee. 

“You do, eh?”’ suddenly interje 
judge, bending forward and fixing 
with his eye. “‘You distinctly reca 
ing the individual notes?” 

McFee swallowed. 

“Ye-es. Yes, certainly, I do!” 

A grim smile played for an insta 
Mr. Tutt’s mouth. 

“You are aware that it is a. 
testify falsely in this or any otl 
proceeding?’ 

““Yes,’”’ admitted McFee; anda 
room clouded. | 

Mr. Tutt pursed his thin lips. 

“That is all—for the present, 
marked. ‘If Your Honor will ins! 
witness to remain I may wish to 
him further later on.’ 

“Can’t I get back to my offi 
quired McFee plaintively. ay do: 
to be kept dangling round all day. 

“You'll dangle just as long as 
needed!” chattered the judge, lo 
much like a baboon as he had in tl 
ning. ‘‘Are there any more witn 
the complainant?” He looke 
vaguely. . 

“There’s Mr. Westbury,” answ 
phas, who though wilted was eag 
the matter through. “He coul 
notes.” 

“Call him,” ordered the judge. 

Mr. Westbury came reluctantly 
while Mr. McFee took his yaca 
on the settee. 

“Did you count the notes?” a 
Honor. 

“T did,” affirmed Mr. Westbi 
decision. 7 

“How many were there?” 

“Twenty-five thousand.” _ 

The judge raised his eyebrows an 
meaningly at Mr. Tutt. 

~ “Vou are this man’s employe 
you?” he continued, ‘ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Eyer have any occasion to fi 
with him?” 


“Twelve years this March.” | 
“Has he handled large sums of 
“Every day.” he, 
“Have _you ever missed $a 
“No, sir e 
The judge leaned back. 

‘“You may cross-examine, Mr, 
The old lawyer smiled at WV 


in a friendly fashion. #-. 
(Concluded on Page 157 


sided from Page 154) ‘ 
ey your very frank answers, 

h you bear my client no ill 
i doubt your desire to be 
jlere. I only wish to ask you 
i I think your replies will 
nside of this unfortunate case. 
. Vas your firm engaged very 
{ling in four and one-half per 


jry was delighted at the cor- 
¢reatment accorded him, par- 
(ntrasted with that extended 


) Ir. Tutt,” he replied almost 
‘re only had two or three 
| them. In fact this is the 
}ve had for several weeks.” 

carry them on hand?” went 


i Selared the witness. ‘‘We 
.'r them ourselves. If a cus- 
11] wanted to know. You had 
fat this time?” 

t know of.” 

enodded as if satisfied. 

h continued, “‘you are abso- 
, there were twenty-five thou- 
+ notes.” 

itely !” 

member how many notes 
‘isked Mr. Tutt with solemn 


| yes,’ answered Mr. West- 
he were three. Two ten- 
jr notes and a five.” 

ure there were three? Just 
tit they totaled twenty-five 
yrs?” 

2 positive.” 

raightened up and gave a 


fir Honor, I move for the 
iquittal.”’ 

st stood up in his wrath. 
1° were going to try to put 
ye on him. 

’ queried the judge. 

i me see the notes that were 
| defendant’s person,” said 
_.e clerk. 

¢ took the notes which had 
itogether and turned each 
i it up so that the judge could 
evere three—one for ten thou- 
ae for five thousand and one 
und. Each was creased twice 
together neatly. 

9s were found on the defend- 
inount to sixteen thousand 
eomplainant, McFee, claims 
fh; remained after my client 
‘i nine thousand dollars in 
{2 original twenty-five thou- 
Ir. Westbury testifies that 
(ly three notes—two for ten 
! rs and one for five thousand. 
lestbury is correct and is not 
can honest but natural mis- 
én that he is, my client must 
Ud for one of the ten-thousand- 
31 one-thousand-dollar note. 
2 the nine thousand dollars in 
1 Where did he get that one- 
yr note? The firm did not 
|.t to be presumed that Pres- 
‘ured one in anticipation of 
) bility? Moreover, the folds 
-ousand-dollar note fit pre- 
)8 of the other notes. These 
‘e the only notes that Mr. 
He thought he had twenty- 
', He thought he counted 
| mistook the one-thousand- 
iich was under the first ten- 
)srnote,foranotherten. Turn- 
sey look exactly alike. He told 
| that there were twenty-five 
liotes and so impressed Mr. 
1 that fact that he also made 
lake, 

/eing assured by both Mr. 
(tr. Westbury that the notes 
| twenty-five thousand, as- 
‘int statement to be correct 
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and in his hurry to give the receipt likewise 
miscounted them.” 

“Tt is an extraordinary illustration of 
self-deception,’’ remarked the judge; ‘but 
the fact that there were only three notes 
would seem to be almost conclusive. As you 
say, it isn’t to be presumed that Prescott had 
a one-thousand-dollar note all ready to 
substitute for a ten.” 

“Now you will understand why I wished 
to reserve a part of my cross-examination,” 
explained Mr. Tutt. ‘I have subpoenaed 
Mr. McFee’s books; they will of course 
show exactly whether he had twenty-five 
or sixteen thousand in four and one-half 


per cent notes, just as they would have if he | 
had referred to them before having my 
client arrested. Mr. McFee, will you please | 


resume the stand?” 

For an instant Cephas McFee seriously 
contemplated flight, but the door of the 
zoo was guarded by a keeper, and every 
eye was fastened upon him. Very weak in 
the legs he climbed again to the altar of 
sacrifice. 

“Kindly let me see the book in which 
you entered the receipt of the notes that 
you placed in your vault,” said the lawyer 
sternly. 

“T_T haven’t it here,” choked McFee. 

“Why not?” thundered Mr. Tutt. 

“‘Be-cause I didn’t propose that you 
should go prying into my private affairs,”’ 
glared McFee. 

“Oh—not even if that involved sending 
an innocent man to prison! Your Honor, 
I ask for the commitment of this witness 
for contempt of court.” . 

Just beside McFee the white-whiskered 
baboon suddenly began to gibber fero- 
ciously, and all the beasts in the menagerie 
started to roar in a deafening chorus. 

He was lost! He knew it. Those lawyers! 
Why had he ever had Prescott arrested? 

“Your Honor,” he chattered, “‘I would 
like to withdraw the charge. There are so 
many possibilities of mistake ——”’ 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore!’’ shrieked the baboon. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you look at your books?” 

“T thought ee 

“You thought!” 

“What did you find,” shouted Mr: Tutt, 
pointing an accusing finger at the wretched 
McFee, ‘‘when you looked at your books 
this morning? Tell the truth!” 

McFee quaked and glanced uneasily 
this way and that. 

“Answer!” roared the baboon, towering 
above him. ‘Answer, unless you want 
to go to jail for contempt.” 

Cephas McFee tottered and all but fell, 
while an officer supported him by the 
shoulder. 

“T found that. I had had only sixteen 
thousand,” he whispered faintly. 

Then all the animals stood up on their 
hind legs and waved their paws and howled, 
and amid the pandemonium McFee heard 
the judge say to one of the policemen: 
“Wold this man on a short affidavit until 
I have time to consider his case more 
fully,” and then to the world at large: 
“The defendant is discharged.” 


From the crowd upon the benches a 
young woman rushed forward and flung her 
arms hysterically about Prescott. : 

“Oh, Jim!” she cried wildly. ‘Oh, 
Jim!” 

The defendant strained her to him and 
patted the heavy coils of her dark hair. 

“Excuse her, Your Honor!” he begged 
shamefacedly. ‘‘She’s all upset!’”’ He bent 
over her. 

““How’s Jennie?’’ he demanded hoarsely. 

She raised a transfigured face. 

“‘Jennie’s all right,” she cried. ‘‘She 
didn’t have the pneumonia after all.” 


Mr. Tutt leaned over and crossed his | 


arms familiarly upon the judge’s dais, 
while a paternal smile transfigured his 
gnarled old features. 

““Jennie’s their little girl,’’ he explained. 
“And, Jo, she’s the greatest kid you ever 
saw!” 
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HEALTH 
and 
MONEY 


Mr. Elmore Everett, of 
New York, is convalescing. 
He walks an hour or two 
daily in the open air, and 
at the same time makes good 
money. At-his present rate 
of earnings his income from 
his few active hours this 
year will reach nearly 


$1000.00 


He writes that his health is 
coming back, and that he is 
“in this business perma- 


nently.”” Next year he should 
easily triple his present profits. 


For You, Too! 


If you have some spare time, 
we will give you the same op- 
portunity that Mr. Everett 
enjoys as subscription repre- 
sentative of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’. Home 
Fournal, and The Country Gen- 
tleman. 


No previous experience is nec- 
essary, yet almost from the 
beginning each of your spare 
hours should bring you an 
easy dollar. Hundreds of our 
workers everywhere eafn from 
$5 to $40 a week extra! For 
details, clip and mail this cou- 
pon today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
373 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen:—I'm interested in your offer to 
representatives. Please send me your proposi- 
tion at once. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
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THE BEGINNER ON Tz STAGE 


Be strictly temperate in the use of 
coffee and tea. In short, keep yourself 
in the pink of physical condition at all 
times, with hard muscles and strong, steady 
nerves. 

And doing all that do not applaud your- 
self or suppose you are entitled to any 
credit. You are not. It is all for your own 
advantage and advancement. But you can 
paste this in your hat: Nowhere do plain 
clean living, self-denial, self-discipline, self- 
control, persistent resolute endeavor, pay 
bigger dividends than they do in the thea- 
ter. 

If elderly persons—especially old-time 
actors—are foolishly inclined to think these 
monitions are preachy or superfluous I have 
simply this to say to them: Look back over 
the history of the theater, over the cases in 
your own personal experience, and consider 
how many broken hearts and ruined careers 
would have been prevented by observance 
of them. 


A Cork for Enunciation 


Get into a resident stock or traveling rep- 
ertory company if you can, for a single 
season. If you cannot do that, then go to 
the best school of acting within your reach. 
At any of the reputable ones you will find 
a chance to learn something. Then—seek 
and seek and seek until you find employ- 
ment in some company supporting an es- 
tablished star. Learn elocution—but re- 
member that elocution can be made a 
hindrance instead of a help, unless judi- 
ciously employed. Take Hamlet’s advice to 
the Players for your artistic creed. Strive 
ever against your self-conceit—which is at 
least considerable or you would not try to 
be an actor. Take yourself, and still more 
your profession, seriously at all times, with- 
out ever being pompous or absurd about it. 
Remember, even if you get to be a great 
actor, the world will go on for several weeks 
after you are dead! Never in any circum- 
stances guy—that is, fool or frolic—upon 
the stage or make sport of what you are 
doing, and never condone or permit guying 
on the part of others, be their professional 
position what it may. 

To guy is to degrade yourself and insult 
your audience. 

Read the dictionary with closest atten- 
tion ten minutes every day—and never fail 
to look up and understand 
every word you hear or see 
the exact meaning of which 
is unknown to you. Read 
ten minutes every day in 
thestandard poets—prefer- 
ably read aloud. Practice 
committing to memory— 
and get the text literally 
correct. You can and you 
must learn to memorize ex- 
actly and rapidly. Learn 
to listen. No matter how 
often you play a part every 
word you hear and every 
word you utter on thestage 
must seem to be heard and 
uttered for the first time. 

Read and analyze at least 
one play each week—tak- 
ing in turn every division 
of the drama. Read and 
study in particular every 
word of Shakspere’s plays. 
Learn every stage position, 
the name of every rope in 
the fly gallery and of every 
trap in the stage—or which 
ought to be in it. If you 
possess even a_ tolerable 
singing voice have it: culti- 
vated by a reliable teacher. 
If you have even the slight- 
est musical ability have it 
trained. To beable to play 
any musical instrument ac- 
ceptably, but especially the 
piano, is invaluable to an 
actor. Never shirk work— 
seek it day and night, and 
never let anybody do your 
work for you. Understudy 
every part in every play in 
which you appear and be 
prepared to go on for it 
without a rehearsal. 

In general, avoid so- 
ciety and clubs. Learn to 
dance—not the insignifi- 
cant one-step or the 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


intolerable chimmy-chawble and such abom- 
inations, but the old-fashioned waltz and 
especially the minuet. Learn to fence and 
box. Learn to walk properly, to stand, 
to sit, to rise. And learn to speak. We all 
know about Demosthenes and his mouth- 
ful of pebbles. That sterling old actor, 
Herman Vezin, who also was one of the best 
of teachers; had his pupils utter their 
speeches holding a large cork between their 
teeth until they could deliver them fluently 
and clearly in spite of that troublesome ob- 
struction. It is a better and less dangerous 
method than the pebbles. 

As to walking, it is amazing to me, since 
that is the general method of locomotion, 
how very few men and women are able to 
perform it gracefully. Perhaps the most 
graceful walker among women of the stage 
who have come under my observation was 
Ellen Terry—and in her Memoirs she gives 
a glimpse of her early training by a method 
which I had used long before I ever saw her. 
Miss Terry’s words on this subject are well 
worth quoting: 

“Whenever Mr. Oscar Byrn, the dancing 
master and director of crowds at the Prin- 
cess Theater [London] was not actually 
putting me through my paces I was busy 
watching him teach others. There was the 
minuet, to which he used to attach great 
importance, and there was ‘walking the 
plank.’ Up and down one of the long planks, 
extending the length of the stage [said 
planks being about four inches wide] we 
had to walk, first slowly and then quicker 
and quicker until we were able at a con- 
siderable pace to walk the whole length of 
it without deviating an inch from the 
straight line. 

“This exercise Mr. Byrn used to say, 
and quite truly, I think, taught us upright- 
ness of carriage and certainty of step.” 

And learn to make up the face. Not one 
in ten, even among experienced actors, 
knows how to do it properly—and not one 
in twenty among actresses. There are 
doubtless times to ask questions, especially 
of old actors; but as a rule in the theater 
keep your mouth shut and your eyes and 
ears open. Augustin Daly, one of the great- 
est of managers, had the following admoni- 
tion printed, framed and hung in various 
places in his theater. I have it inscribed 
above the call board in mine. ‘‘A sure way 
to success—mind your business. A sure 
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Jig was back in half an hour with a brief 
case stuffed with letters from the files of the 
Bradford Publishing Company. 

“Good heavens! Why didn’t you show 
me these before?”’ asked the advertising 
manager—and he eyed Jig, twinkling, 
amused. ‘‘ You’re new at this game, aren’t 
era 

“Well, let me show you how I’d sell ad- 
vertising in your paper if I were in your 
place.” 

He talked for half an hour. He talked 
well and eloquently—and he sold himself 
in talking. 

Jig got an order. It was a small order. 
But it was the first one. Never before in 
his life had Jig had exactly that feeling that 
his first order gave him. It seemed absurd 
to him when he stopped to consider it seri- 
ously and in a coldly detached way—which 
he did, but not for long—that one could get 
that sort of feeling from a small order for 
advertising space in an insignificant publi- 
cation. But get it he did. 

That night he invited his father to have 
dinner with him. He felt he had to cele- 
brate in some way. 

Geoffry Whyte was swept away by Jig’s 
enthusiasm. 

“Does this mean that you’ve already 
succeeded in your position?” he asked. 

No, you can’t count on it yet, dad.” 

“Tt sounds very reassuring. Shall—shall 
we ask Sylvia to come to dinner with us?” 

“No,” said Jig. 

“You and Sylvia don’t seem to be getting 
along awfully well these days,” said Geoffry 
Whyte regretfully. 

“No,” said Jig shortly. 

Though that cast a shadow over the be- 
ginning of the evening’s celebration, the 
shadow did not last. They had dinner at 
Geoffry Whyte’s favorite restaurant and 
Jig commanded his father to use his most 
expert knowledge as to what that dinner 
should be; and after dinner they saw a 
ripping musical comedy—at least it seemed 
ripping to Jig. He had, he thought, never 
seen such a musical comedy. 

It was also beguiling for Jig to see his 
father’s expression when he—Jig—insisted 
rather ostentatiously upon paying for 
everything with his own money—money he 
had earned. Altogether a most delectable 
evening! 

The correspondence school order, too, 
seemed to start other orders. Jig remem- 
bered almost word for word the talk the 
advertising manager had given him, and 
everywhere he went he carried his brief 
case stuffed with letters from the files of 
the Bradford Publishing Company. All 
the orders weresmall. But Jig at least was 
bringing some advertising revenue into 
Courage! 

One afternoon as Jig was hurrying along 
Fifth Avenue—this was in April—he ran 
into Cordelia Bourne and the yellow-haired 
playwright whom he vaguely remembered 
meeting at Marcia De Witt’s party. 

Cordelia Bourne stepped directly in 
front of Jig. 

“What have you been doing with your- 
self?” she demanded. ‘“‘I haven’t seen you 
for ages.” 

“Working.” 

“Working so hard that you can’t even 
spare any time for your oldest friends? 
Shame on you, Jig! But now that I’ve got 
hold of you again I’m not going to let you 
go. Take me to tea!” 

“Rather!” said Jig blithely. He found 
it exhilarating to see Cordelia again. 

Cordelia turned to the yellow-haired 
playwright. 

“Run along, Carlo,” she said. “Jig and 
I have a great deal to talk about.” 

The youth obediently tipped his hat and 
moved away. 

““Where did you dig up Carlo Bennett?” 
asked Jig. ‘‘I didn’t know he was your 
sort.” 

““Oh, he’s useful,’”’ said Cordelia carelessly. 

They walked a block or two north to a 
famous restaurant and were received by a 
head waiter with the unction due a Bourne 
and a Whyte, a combination of two families 
to whom he owed, he felt, the utmost re- 
spect and veneration. He led them to a 
room on the side where, after four dark 
years of war, couples swayed again to the 
accompaniment of music gone mad; but 
Cordelia frowned and said: “No, not there, 
Francois. We want to sit in that quiet 
corner over near the window.” 
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Get out into the open, without 
that “ bundled up” feeling 


Enjoy the autumn days when nature is all 
aglow—that’s the best time for all outings. The 
frosty tang in the air creates an appetite you didn’t 


now existed.. ane : 
Towns Country 
Leather Coat 


A real outing companion. Comfortable and 
close fitting, yet you don’t have that “bundled up” 
feeling. You have the easy feel of a “gym” suit 
with the warmth of an overcoat. 

Town and Country leather coats break the wind, 
keep out the cold, wear and look good all- 
ways. Get one and be comfortably well dressed. 


The Universal Garment for 
out o’ doors 


The three-quarter length Town and Country 
coat illustrated, was adopted by the U.S. 
Government Aircraft Division. 


The leading stores sell them.— Write for booklet, 
C-32, showing styles. 


GUITERMAN BROS. 
SAINT PAUL, U. S. A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold- 
resisting clothing. 
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WRITING CHART 
There's A Tempoint that Writes Like You 


There’s a Tempoint 
that Writes Like You 


However you write, light or heavy, fast or slow; 
whatever your age, juvenile, youthful, or three- 
score-ten, your handwriting is charted on the 
Tempoint Chart, for the quick, sure finding of 
the Tempoint Pen that writes like you. Every 
Tempoint dealer has this Chart. 


Rule-of-thumb selection is thus supplanted by 
the Tempoint method which enables you to select 
your pen without resort to guesswork. It is a 
case of ‘‘love at first sight”’ and pen satisfaction 
forever after. 


In addition, the Tempoint Pen brings you ten 
distinctive features all its own. ‘‘Tempoint”’ 
means ‘‘ tempered point,” the gold nib being hand- 
hammered so that it cannot become ‘“‘sprung”’ 
by hard, continuous writing. Your Tempoint 
always writes like you. 


‘‘Why No Two People Write Alike’’ 


That is the title of an interesting booklet by 
C. L. Ricketts, the well-known handwriting au- 
thority. May we send it with our compliments? 
It will give you a good half-hour. It also de- 
scribes the scientific Tempoint Chart by which 
you can so readily and so surely select the very 
Tempoint that writes like you. 


A Tempoint costs you no more than pens that do 
not have its distinctive features. $2.59 and up, 
in both Self-Filling and Screw-Joint styles. It’s 
the right-hand mate to the famous Eversharp 
Pencil—and that says everything. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Astor Trust Bldg., 501 5th Ave., New York 


BERT M. MORRIS COMPANY, 444 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Western Representatives for Tempoint Fountain Pens and Eversharp Pencils 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Rowland & Campbell Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


a a ee ee 
DEALERS: Write for Tempoint catalog and interesting data on this 
new idea of selling by the Handwriting Chart. 
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THE PEN WITH THE TEMPERED POINT 
Right-Hand Mate to the famous Eversharp Pencil 


“Now tell me all about it,’’ said Cordelia 
after they were comfortably settled. 

Jig told her all about it, and Cordelia 
realized that Jig had never talked so well in 
his life before. She saw that he had indeed 
found something; something that held him 
in thrall as she had never known him to be 
held. Though her, cynical eyes softened, a 
little stifled wave of jealousy swept her. 
This was something he had found which 
she with all her wealth and influence could 
never have given him. She held her hand 
so that he could not see her eyes. 

“But tell me now, Jig,” she said at last, 
“just how you get this business. I’m 
so awfully dense about these things.” 

Jig gazed at her admiringly. He knew 
perfectly well that Cordelia was not in the 
least dense. She was, he told himself, as 
shrewd as they make ’em. Beneath that 
elaborately coiffed and very blond hair, 
beneath that little black hat which dipped 
provocatively over one eye was a brain as 
clever as that of any man he knew—more 
clever than those of a great many men he 
knew. This ignorance of Cordelia’s was a 
sham, a pretense. He knew—and she knew 
too—that if Cordelia were called upon to 
make her own living she would succeed in 
her own way as brilliantly as had her father. 

Jig, however, humored Cordelia’s pose. 
He wanted to humor her. In the mood he 
was in he wanted to do anything she asked. 
So he explained to her simply and pains- 
takingly just how business was procured 
for Courage. 

After his explanation they sat silent 
while Cordelia sipped her tea, her eyes 
reflective. 

Presently she asked: ‘‘Do you know 
Mrs. Randolph Beverage?” 


“‘Mrs. Randolph Beverage, Jig, is the 
wife of Mr. Randolph Beverage.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Mr. Randolph Beverage is the president 
of the Pearl Soap Company. The Pearl 
Soap Company, as you know—as every- 
body with eyes knows—spends millions in 
advertising. Mrs. Randolph Beverage—as 
you don’t know but I do—has social 
ambitions.” 

So that was it! Jig began to see dimly 
Cordelia’s scheme. 

“You haven’t had a dinner party in 
some time, Jig,’”’ Cordelia continued. 
“Your dad may have lost all his money. I 
don’t know. You still seem to be living as 
usual down there in Thirty-sixth Street, 
and surely, money or no money, you can 
afford one more dinner party on a grand 
scale. All the smartest people in town will 
be glad to come—Sylvia, Marcia, Perry 
Wright, all of them! If they refuse, if they 
have other engagements I’ll drag them 
there, anyway. And as for Mrs. Randolph 
Beverage—well, I don’t know what she 
wouldn’t give to be invited to that dinner 
party! Certainly she wouldn’t hesitate 
about ordering her husband—I believe 
she’s the sort who orders her husband 
about—to give a nice advertising order to 
Courage.” 

Jig smiled and shook his head. Cordelia 
had asked more than he was able to grant. 

“No, Cordelia,” he said. 

““More ideals?” she scoffed. 

“The same ideals, Cordelia. I know I 
sound awfully tiresome and moral, but— 
but I’m going through with this without 
pulling any strings.” 

Cordelia again did not meet his eyes. 
She gazed out the window and—veiled by 
the curtains—watched the throng of people 
who crowded the Avenue. When her gaze 
returned to Jig her lips were smiling but 
they were also trembling. 

“Jig, sometimes I hate you,” she said 
quietly. ‘Shall we go?” 
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APA days later, early in the morning 
while Jig was in his own private office 
which Frank Bradford had assigned him, 
his telephone bell tinkled. He recognized 
Cordelia’s cool voice: 

“Jig, I’m having a little dinner party of 
my own next Tuesday night. Will you 
come?” 

““Who’s to be there?” Jig was still sus- 
picious of Cordelia. 

“Just a crowd of people you know—a 
small crowd. Marcia, Sylvia, several others. 
You’ll come, won’t you?” 

“No,” said Jig—and thought of Sylvia. 

“Why not?” 

“I—Tll be busy, Cordelia.” 

“Busy be—be hanged!: Have you any 
sere engagement?” 
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THE SATURDAY 


There was the click of the receiver an- 
nouncing that Cordelia had shut off. 

It was rather a subdued Cordelia who 
greeted Jig at five. It was rather a pale 
Cordelia. She led him to that same divan 
on which he and Sylvia had sat and quar- 
reled the previous night and for a little 
while her slim fingers moved gracefully 
among the tea things. 

Presently after they had pushed the silver 
and china to one side Cordelia leaned back 
and smiled. It was a thin smile, a little 
satiric, a little wan. 

“How shall I begin?”’ she asked. 

“Begin what?” 

“My lecture.” 

“Then it’s to be a lecture?” 

“Yes! Oh, a horrible lecture, old Jig!” 

She gazed at her hands, which lay limp 
in her lap, but suddenly she seemed to 
gather her nervous energy into one com- 
pact mass which she hurled at him. 

“Don’t you value friendship at all, Jig?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Don’t you see that if it weren’t 
for one’s friends no one would get any- 
where—in business or elsewhere? Don’t 
you know that it would be rather a cold, 
pitiless world without friendship? And yet 
you take this ridiculous attitude. You 
won’t let me help you. You won’t let any- 
one help you. You’ve hurt me, Jig. You’ve 
hurt me deeply, but that doesn’t matter; 
that never occurs to you as long as you can 
sail your own course, hold your own head 
high in pride at the things you could ac- 
complish alone, without aid, without friend- 
ship. You’re too hard, Jig!” 

Jig started. He remembered that was 
what he had said to Sylvia. ‘‘You’re too 
hard!’’ he had said to Sylvia, but now it 
was Cordelia who was saying it, to him. 
Was it true? Could it be true? 

“T didn’t realize I was hurting you, Cor- 
delia,”’ he said at last. “‘I didn’t know I 
was discounting friendship. But I didn’t 
want to accept any favors from friends.” 

“And why? Because of your own pride.” 
Intent, she gazed at him with narrow, scru- 
tinizing eyes. “Listen to me, Jig. When 
you told me of the loss of your money you 
were testing me, weren’t you? I didn’t like 
to think that but I couldn’t help thinking 
it. You were testing me and my friendship. 
You wanted to know how I would take it. 
You wanted to see if—if I would fail you. 
Well, I haven’t failed you, have I? «I’ve 
tried not to fail you, Jig. But I wonder 
how you have taken this test. Sometimes 
I think it is you who have failed, my dear.” 

Jig did not answer; he could not answer. 

Cordelia let her hand rest on his for a 
moment, let the warm contact of her hand 
do what it could to break the chill of her 
next words. 

“Oh, Jig, there is so much that is big in 
you and so much that is small. I—I don’t 
want to see the small triumph. Be more 
human, Jig. Be more charitable toward 
the ways of the world. Remember, my 
dear, that the only way to help the world 
along is by letting the world help you 
along.” 

With that Cordelia jumped to her feet 
briskly with: “The lecture’s over, old dar- 
ling. Aren’t you relieved?” 

Jig too arose, still dazed from this unex- 
pected attack upon what he had always 
considered his chief virtues. Together they 
sauntered over to the window and for a 
while watched the black stream of motors 
in Park Avenue ten stories below them. 

“But you haven’t told me of yourself, 
Cordelia,” Jig finally said. 

“You mean about my marriage?”’ 

“Yes. Whom are you going to marry?” 

“Carlo Bennett.” 

“Carlo Bennett! But why?” 

At this question Cordelia flushed and he 
hastily plunged into a stammering apology. 

“Oh, of course I didn’t mean to put it 
that way, Cordelia.” 

“That’s all right, Jig. How else could 
you put it? I’m going to marry Carlo be- 
cause he’s willing to meet my terms. You 
remember my terms, don’t you?” 

“cc ? 


“Well, I shall be married, yet free! And 
Carlo isn’t a bad sort. Not at all. He has 
talent—if not genius. Have you seen his 
Spanish play? It’srather good. It was the 
night I saw it that I determined to marry 
him. It will be fun encouraging him—help- 
ing him to make a real success.” 

“You enjoy helping a fellow in that way, 
don’t you?” 

She did not answer that. Instead after a 
perceptible pause she asked, “When are 
you going to marry Sylvia?” 

“Marry Sylvia!” 

a3 Yes.”’ 
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Shot Shells 


made with 


“steel where steel belongs 


SAFETY is a dominant feature of all modern 
activities. No article of commerce can long 
survive uf itis not SA FE to use. 


rule. The hunter or trap-shooter, in his search 

for an efficient load, finds in PETERS ‘“‘steel 
where steel belongs” Shells, this feature of safety 
fully developed. 


Lom Shot Shells are no exception to the 


The steel reénforcing in the head of Peters Smoke- 
less Shells supplies strength where strength is 
needed; and the method of construction forms the 
brass, steel, shell paper and paper base into one solid 
piece—affording protection and a sense of security 
which brings added satisfaction to the user. 


The ® brand Shells have many other superior 
features—clean, elastic wadding, made in the 
PETERS factory exclusively for this purpose, shot 
made in the PETERS tower, a water-proof shell 
as well as a water-proof crimp, sure-fire primer— 
these and other qualities mean better shooting, 
more game, more enjoyment. 


Peters “‘Referee’’ Shell, loaded with the famous 
Semi-smokeless powder, meets the want of those 
seeking an inexpensive load for field use; it costs 
the same as ordinary black powder shells—but is 
as effective as smokeless. 


Rifle and Revolver shooters enthuse over the 
wonderful accuracy, velocity and uniformity of 
Peters Semi-smokeless and Smokeless Metallic 
Cartridges. Semi-smokeless powder is used instead 
of ordinary black powder, but at no advance in 
price. Peters Smokeless Cartridges also excel in 
every quality essential to successful shooting. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
BRANCHES: New York, San Francisco 


Try the ® brand Ammu- 
nition thts fall. All up- 
to-date dealers sell it. 
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lavnster 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HERE’S a Raynster for you. Any kind 

of a weatherproof coat you want. A smart, 
Englishy overcoat of heathery woolens or of 
fine imported worsted. A light slip-on or a 
heavy ulster. A woman’s coat of feather-weight 
silk or a sturdy, rubber-surfaced coat of the 
kind worn by policemen and firemen. 


Raynster is not the name of a particular style 
but a mark of value. Raynster is the general 
name given by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the world’s largest rubber manufacturer, 
to a complete line of weatherproof coats for 
men, women and children. 


They sell at a wide range of prices but if it 
is a Raynster, you are always certain to get 
good value for your money. 

That’s the big thing to make sure of—that 
you are getting a genuine Raynster. Always 
look for the Raynster label. It is your assur- 
ance of value. 


We shall be very glad to mail you a Raynster 
Style Book free if you will write for it. You 
should be able to buy your Raynster in any 
good clothing store. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 


Look for this Label in your Raynster 


““Why do you ask that?” 

“T’ve always known you loved Sylvia, 
Jig. If I had never known it before I should 
have learned it last night at the dinner 
table in the way you looked at her.” 

“That may be true, but what about Syl- 
via? Would Sylvia marry me?” 

“Have you asked her?” 

“No, but Sylvia and I don’t get along. 
Not in the least,’”’ he said unhappily. “We 
always quarrel—always!”’ 

“You always have quarreled ever since 
you were children.” ‘ 

“Yes, I know, but we’re no longer chil- 
dren.” 

“You always will quarrel, Jig, after mar- 
riage as well as before. That—that will be 
part of the fun. Carlo and I shall never 
quarrel. We shall never, I suppose, care 
enough to quarrel.” 

Jig snatched her hand but she let it re- 
main limp within his impulsive grasp. _ 

“Cordelia, aren’t you making a mis- 
take?” he cried. 

She gave him her old cynical, amused 
smile. 

“No! I know what I’m about. I have 
my philosophy adjusted to it. If you can’t 
snatch the nicest piece of cake before the 
other fellow snatches it you’ve got to be 
content with the next nicest piece you can 
get. That’sall, Jig. It’s simple—when you 
once know.” 

They moved toward the door. 

“Before you go,” said Cordelia, “let me 
explain that I simply told Mr. Beverage 
about your paper. He told me to tell you 
to call on his advertising manager. He said 
he’d instruct him to receive you but that 
you have to sell him the paper on its own 
cet Does that fit in with your ideals, 

ig ? ” 


Ks You'll call then?’ ‘ 


“And will you call on my father and the 
pas company on the same terms?” 

ee es.”” 

“You’ve taken the lecture well, Jig. It’s 
nice of you. I ean think now that—that 
perhaps you’ve let me help you a little. I 
wanted so much to think that. And now 
good-by.” 

“Good-by, Cordelia.” 

But still they stood, awkward, a little 
palpitant before each other. 

Presently Cordelia put forth her hands 
and gave him an ever so slight push away 
from her. 

“Oh, go, Jig!’”’ she said, and her voice 
was no longer steady. ‘‘Go! Please go!” 
And turning quickly, she left him. 


x 


“ HY don’t you let me meet this Frank 
Bradford, of whom you speak so 
much?” asked Geoffry Whyte. 

“‘T’d like you to meet him, dad, but there 
are difficulties.” 

“Difficulties?” 

“Yes. You see, he doesn’t know who I 
am.” 

““You’re cryptic, Derrik.”’ 

“Tt’s a bit hard to explain, governor. He 
knows me perhaps better than most men 
I’ve known all my life know me. But he 
doesn’t realize—well, that I’m your son; 
that everybody whom we used to think any- 
body knows the family. Oh, it’s awfully 
hard to explain without sounding like a 
iad I don’t want it to sound that way 
at all.” 

“Rubbish, Derrik!” ; 

“Tt’s not rubbish!” said Jig indignantly. 
“The best part of our friendship is that 
we’ve simply taken each other on our indi- 
vidual merits without any thought of any- 
thing else. Now if he comes up here he’ll 
see—well, he’llseetoomuchsuddenly. He’ll 
feel that I’ve been putting something over 
on him.” 

‘Have you been friends for a long time?”’ 

“Ever since Plattsburg—almost three 
years ago.” 

“Then he did give you a job because he’s 
a friend of yours?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.”” 

“T thought you wouldn’t go to a friend 
for a job, Derrik?”’ 

“Yes, I know I did have that idea.” Jig 
paused for a moment and added: ‘‘It shows 
how inconsistent my attitude was. My 
ideas have changed, dad. I’m past that 
now. I see now the value of friendship in 
business and everywhere else. I’m not 
such a prig as I was.” 

“T do want to talk with Bradford, Derrik. 
I have a special reason for wishing to have 
a talk with him. Bring him up to dinner. 
Bring him to-night.” 


* All right,” agreed Jig rel 
bring him if he can come, [ 
notice.” | 

“T’ll tell you what we'll qd 
on Twenty-third Street, ar. 
and Bradford meet me at th 
one for luncheon. How does 

“Fine!” said Jig. 

All morning Jig worried a 
meeting of Frank Bradfor 
Whyte. He was so anxious 
of whom he was so fond s} 
other, and yet he was afraid: 
not understand each othe 
his brusque amiability, his x 
way of expressing that 2 
Geofiry Whyte, so precise 
old-fashioned flavor to his 
Jig need not have worried, 
the three of them were seat 
eon table that Frank and 
getting along famously; g¢ 
he—Jig—seemed almost tc 
the conversation. _ 

“They’re certainly hittir 
fully!” said Jig to himself 
watching them, and it amus 
that it was he who appeare 
at the party. a 

Indeed, when they weres’ 
coffee and cigars Geofiry ¥ 
Jig and said: ‘“‘ Derrik, I 
along now and let Bradford 
little talk.” a 

““What’s the idea, dad?” 
you going to make inq 


sion of Twenty-third § 
Square, it seemed, sho 
in the hot sunlight of t 
Through the paths of t 


be able to feel that way. © 
past him—smiling, chatt 


expressions of content ¢ 
their faces and he knew it 


ter how arduous the wi 
hour of release signifi 


his surroundings. 
tively the geraniums glo 
boxes of a club, the tilt of 
shopgirl’s head. He reme; 
of town when each street: 
residences, but now alt 
swept away. Tall bt 
trade rose round him. Ik 
clubs and apartment bui 
left behind seemed dwa 
alien amidst the loft 
them in. ‘2 

It was rather a relief afi 
through crowded streets ti 
fourth Street and into th) 


Uf 
. 


{ 


peace in which his own h 
Here in the heart of the ¢i 
few square blocks of pri 
immaculate fronts and 
tained windows. But asl! 
ner of Thirty-sixth Str 
his own home—the hor 
his father’s and his fa 
stopped abruptly. Th 
sick feeling within hi 
had gripped his throat. — 
For against the pecull 
stone of the house, ¢ 
doorway, was a huge and 
of black letters on a ligl 
The sign said “For $ 
this announcement was 
estate firm. , 
Dazed, his ebulliene 
the steps of the house 
flagrantly betrayed by thai 
and inserted his key in th 
The butler, with a gr 
expression, seemed to 
hall waiting for him. | 
“Your father is in the 
rik,” he said. “‘He ask 
see him as soon as you 
Jig went into the libr: 
father seated at his desk. | 
of pleading in his fathe 
(Concluded o 
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‘ed from Page 166). 
me, Derrik,”’ Geoffry Whyte 


1 ‘, dad, that what you said 
; true?’ 
ight I spoke to you about go- 


42, my son. The Whyte for- 
<, but it’s a wreck with some 


happen, dad?” 
Wyte rose and paced the floor. 
heurned and with a vehement 
at ’m a fool, Derrik. If I’d 
business training it might 
ened, but I started playing 
wih I knew nothing.” 
bey went into business?” 
‘ I started speculating, 
io. I lost more and more try- 
shat I had first lost.” 
too, has to go, dad?” 
the thing that hurts most, 


sssilence. Geoffry Whyte came 
ele to his son. After a while, 

most as if he feared he might 
, » dropped his hand on Jig’s 


ver forgive me, Derrik? I 
Dp going until—until after 
n ourself insome work. That’s 
tell you the whole truth right 
it}90, is why I wanted to have 
itBradford to-day. He’ s wildly 
e pout your ability. He said 
‘i; company order and the 
'(mpany order were the big- 
ay’ had ever received. Why 
te me ee out them?” 


ord has every confidence in 
nu. And after the things he 
ght that probably you would 
to hear about this smash of 
| of course get an amazing 
property. I telephoned the 
dle after my talk with Brad- 
; eae auch time in getting 


swer; the grip of his father’s 
hishoulder tightened. 

ile to get along pretty well, 
‘ll take an apartment some- 
have all our old furniture 
lhave two servants instead 
will be the chief difference. 
a bit of salvage, you see, 
“ve established yourself in 
tught it wouldn’t matter so 
‘tyou, Derrik.”’ 

is mething in his father’s voice 
want to comfort him. He 
| seized his hand. 

at, dad. Don’t you worry 
I feel. In some ways I im- 
le thing has been the best 
‘orld that could have hap- 
‘And it doesn’t make any 
e—the loss of the money— 
' af difference, except for one 
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» “Yes, I do, dad. - I always have. Ever | 


since we were children, I suppose, but I 
haven’t realized it.’’ 

“You think that the loss of the money 
may make a difference to Sylvia?” 

““She—she said as much.’ 

“Why, my boy!” cried Geoffry Whyte 
indignantly; ‘‘how can you think that of 
Sylvia? You’ll ask her pardon to-night. 
Sylvia has known all about this from the 
very first.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sylvia was the first person in whom I 
confided. She’s always been like a daughter 
to me and I’ve always known how fond she 
is of you. It was her plan as well as mine 
that you be persuaded to enter some busi- 
ness before we told you the whole truth of 
the matter.” 

Jig started on a run for the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked Geoffry 


yte. 

“To see Sylvia.” 

“Wait here, then. Her mother and she 
are coming for dinner. I told Sylvia I was 
going to tell you this afternoon. You’ve 
just fifteen minutes, Derrik, in which to 
get dressed for dinner.” 

But it was not until after dinner that Jig 
had the chance to see Sylvia alone. After 
the coffee had been served in the library 
Geoffiry Whyte rose and offered Mrs. Tree 
his arm. 

“We two old people are going in the card 
room for a game of cribbage,”’ he said, with 
a pointed look at Jig. ‘‘We don’t want to 
be disturbed by your chatter.” 

There was a tense moment after the two 
who had known so much of life had gone 
out and the two for whom life was just be- 
ginning were left alone. 

Sylvia stood at the mantel before the 
empty fireplace. She wore a dress that was 
the color of rubies cunningly arranged with 
gauze thrown over it, gauze shining with 
patches of dull gold. Jig was afraid of her, 
she looked so very beautiful standihg there 
in that gold-and-ruby-colored dress. But 
eth eyes were upon him and her eyes were 

ind 

“Well, Jig?” she said at last. 

“You knew all the time?”’ 

Yes?” 

“‘T know now what you meant when you 
said you wouldn’t marry me if I were pen- 
niless. You wanted me to make a success 
of myself first, Sylvia.” 

HON Gfryegaul ‘did mean that!” Her voice 
was no longer steady. ‘‘I wanted that as 
I’ve never wanted anything, but—but I 
think I’d have married you anyway, suc- 
cess or no success, my dear.” 

Jig was close beside’her now. He put his 
arm round her and drew her close. 

Sylvia, with parted lips, was gazing up 
at Sargent’s portrait of Jig’s mother. “‘ How 
lovely your mother was!” she said. ‘It 
helps one to understand how your father 
has always been devoted to just the one 
woman, doesn’t it? 

“Yes, I’m beginning to understand.” 

In the card room the two who had known 
so much of life played silently and sedately 
at cribbage; in the library the two for whom 
life was just beginning realized dimly how 
miraculous that life could be; outside the 
flamboyant blue sign caught the light of the 
street lamp—but it didn’t matter. Not 
now. 

(THE END) 
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“Say! Isn’t it 
great to use a 
towel that dries, 
instead of harsh 
scratchy ones?” 

“You bet— 
that’s why I put 


Scottissue in all 


our washrooms,’ 


ook for 
hat hame | 
~ on your 
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: “‘Scottissue” stamped on a towel means that it 
is softer and more absorbent. A towel without 
these properties will not dry your hands and face. 


Scottissue Towels are white, cleanly and com- 
fortable—not harsh, discolored’ and _ scratchy. 
Scoitissue Towels are gratifying to the user— 
they dry. 


Wherever washroom towels are used, Scottissue 
builds goodwill. Goodwill has money-value. 
Besides, Scottissue Towels are economical. They 
go farther! One is sufficient for the hands; one 
for the face. 


Towel Users: Depend on Scottisue. You are 
entitled to a good towel—and the Scottissue mark 
is your safeguard against imitations that are never 
satisfactory. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Concluded from Page 17) - r 


chairmanship of the board of visitors to 
the Academy this coming June?’ 

“*What do you want of me?’ I asked. 

“Tt is the Academy’s centenary, which 
we propose to celebrate, and we want an 
orator.’ 

““*General Corbin,’ said I, ‘you are com- 
ing at me in-a most enticing way. I know 
all about West Point. Here at Washington 
I grew up with it. I have been fighting 
legislative battles for the Army all my life. 
That you Yankees should come to a ragged 
old rebel like me for such a service is a dis- 
tinction indeed, and I feel immensely hon- 
ored. But which page of the court calendar 
made you a plural? Whom do you mean by 
oe we’’?? 

“‘Why,’ he replied in serio-comic vein, 
‘the President, the Secretary of War and 
Me, myself.’ ; 

“*T promised him to think it over and give 
him an answer. Next day I received a let- 
ter from the President, making the formal 
official tender and expressing the hope that 
I would not decline it. Yet how could I 
accept it with the work ahead of me? It 
was certain that if I became a part of the 
presidential junket and passed a week in 
the delightful company promised me I 
would be unfit for the loyal duty I owed my 
constituency and my party, and so reluc- 
tantly—more reluctantly than I can tell 
you—I declined, obliging them to bring 
Gen. Horace Porter over from across the 
seas, where he was ably serving as Ambas- 
sador to France. I need not add how well 
that gifted and versatile gentleman dis- 
charged the distinguished and pleasing 
duty.” 

ur 

HE last time I met Theodore Roosevelt 

was but a little while before his death. 
A small party of us, Editor Moore, of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mr. Riggs, of the New York 
Central, at his invitation had a jolly mid- 
day breakfast, extending far into the after- 
noon. I never knew him happier or heartier. 
His jocund spirit rarely failed him. He 
enjoyed life and wasted no time on trivial 
worries, hit-or-miss, the keynote to his 
thought. 

The Dutch blood of Holland and the 
cavalier blood of England mingled in his 
veins to fair proportion. He was especially 
proud of the uncle, his mother’s brother, the 
Southern Admiral, head of the Confederate 
nayal organization in Europe, who had 
fitted out the rebel cruisers and sent them 
to sea. And well he might be, for a no- 
bler American never lived. At the close of 
the War of Sections Admiral Bullock had in 
his possession some half million dollars of 
Confederate money. Instead of appropriat- 
ing this to his own use, as without re- 
mark or hindrance he might have done, 
he turned it over to the Government of the 
United States, and died a poor man. 

The inconsistencies and quarrels in 
which Theodore Roosevelt was now and 
again involved were largely temperamental. 
His mind was of that order which is prone 
to believe what it wants to believe. He 
did not take much time to think. He leaped 
at conclusions, shot out as it were from the 
shoulder, and never doubted them. His 
tastes were domestic, his pastime, when not 
at his books, field sports. 
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sakes, never! Of course the real excitement 
begun when the ten-fifty-five drew into the 
station and we could hear the bells and 
whistles. Then the church bells and the 
schoolhouse bells and the fire bells all com- 
menced at once, so’s you could scarcely 
hear yourself think, much less get more’n 
a bar or two of the band playing Hail to 
the Chief. But by the time it swung into 
Main Street, they was playing Over There 
and you could hear that in spite of the 
noise. 

First come Colonel Smith on his horse 
which had went to France with him, fol- 
lowed by that Tomkins boy which was 
now an officer though only a drug clerk be- 
fore, and that visiting major, and Ted 
Anderson with his arm in a sling! Then 


come the colors, and then the band, Sult-. 


ser leading it as if he had won the entire 
war single-handed, and then come Smith’s 
auto and Roynton’s auto, each with one- 


} third dozen wounded but smiling boys, and 


' 
- ; 
{ 


iY 
- = 


ire 
He was not what might be 
vivial—though fond of good 
very little wine affecting him 
certain self-control at table bec 
rarely broken. 7 

To be sure, he had no cong 
theoretical scruples about a thi; 
had found the White House’ 
abode, had accepted the literal 
his election in 1908 would n it 
but a second term, and he wante 
In point of fact I have an imp; 


a fourth term? And then li 
the manner of the Cesars and: 
history, and especially the ] 
icans—Bolivar, Rosas and Dia 
Iv ” au 

WAY back in 1873, af 
Blaine took me into his 
that it was no longer a s' 
that the group about Gen 
had just been reélected — 
whelming majority, was m 
third term. To me this 


tioning how it had reach 
proposition to him. ‘Ce 
“it is true.” 
The next day, in a lette 
Journal, I reduced what 
writing. Reading this o 
sensational that I added 
graph, meant to qualify w 
and to imply that I had no 
“These things,’ I wrote, “| 
queer to the ear of the country, 
have visited me in my d 
indeed, have come to me 
and the champagne, but 
aver that they are buzzing 
minds of many very serio 
portant persons.” = 
Never was a well-intenti 
berated and ridiculed as 
news gatherer so discredi 
and Republican newspap 
another which could say er 
laugh loudest. One sen 
caught the newspaper 
time, and it was many a ye 
phrase “‘between the she: 
pagne” ceased to pursue m 
patriotic American, twice 
presidency, could want 
have the hardihood to see 
ceivable. My letter was an 
eral Grant and proof of my ¢ 
telligence and restraint. 
laughed at me, good and 
successive occasion of 
encountered the same cri 
come to pass that third-te 
arouses surprise or feelin 
mind. Is it that Democra 
erate? 


Editor’s Note — This is the 


series of articles by Mr. Watte 
appear in an early issue. 


then the rest, four abreast 
much discipline as school] a| 
not, with all the folks on eiti 
street yelling at them? And 
Edgar, very serious and about f 
ciplined one. There was ‘Ed 
corporal. ee! 
At first I knew him and then 
must of been mistaken and then 
again, but with a pang, he was 
stern looking. As a matter 
all the boys different look 
molded instead of just soft an 
boyish, like when they had gone 
Edgar especially so. I watened 
sight and then got his motel 
with the crowd that followed ! 
until it went under the arch an d 
the green. 
And I never see the 
pened then. People sort 0 
(Continued on Pt 


zed from Page 170) 

4 own boys, and each was so 
itheir own feelings I guess 
think there was anybody 
Jnat’s something they don’t 
if the New York state line. 
w Mis’ Durham’s arms was 
41 she was crying and laugh- 
e Then he turned to me and 


} says. “Just the same— 
yeome you, Edgar,” I says, 
yy 1e could remember a thing 
Jaen before we could get out 
png comes Malvina Clarke 
qv and daisies on her fluffy 
i a blue dress cut the most 
pj2ver saw. She sailed up to 
41 dimples, and holds out a 
; hite silk glove that must of 
‘y wholesale, and she says: 
{ do introduce me,” she says. 
i for though acquainted we 


|) meet Corporal Durham!” 

ut while he took her all in 
netely fooled by her silly 
nman, the name didn’t seem 
ag.at first, so she give his 


rke, that sent the postals,”’ 
i; coyly. 
} Roynton’s!” he says. 
ityou, Miss Clarke.” 
xious to see what you was 
gad. “And now I hope I'll 


nds with Edgar. 

me, my boy!” says the old 
eome home. Glad to see 
\ss Clarke, Major Cummins 
ented.” And with that he 
find Mis’ Durham and Ed- 
ted homeward, not saying 
‘except about silly things 
kss and New York City and 
saving died, and old Mr. 
i; still alive, and the Live 
aving changed hands, and 
eir gate Mis’ Durham put 
narm as she said good-by. 
eg come over to supper, 
S35. 

71 commenced, thinking to 
aught Edgar’s eyes. They 
tly was so full of a sort of 
nost as if he wanted to de- 


1. And then, along toward 
‘elf and went over to Dur- 


ichere was something very, 
yi. Edgar. He hardly spoke 
Wasked him a question and 
if we was a couple of 
fat the war—of where he 
hat he had seen—he didn’t 
d after a couple of efforts 
lly warned off the subject, 
n| Evidently whatever expe- 
‘this to him, whatever had 
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town hall, and Edgar saluted and they 
saluted back. 

“He was my chief in France,” says Edgar. 

I hoped he would begin at last and tell of 
his experiences. But he didn’t speak an- 
other word until we got home. And I didn’t 
dast to, for fear of breaking the spell of his 
nearness, though I had Malvina in mind 
once or twice and wondered a lot about him 
and her. At my door he bent over silently, 
and while he didn’t touch me it was fiercer 
than if he actually had. 

’“Thank you for not talking,” he says. 
“We'll walk again to-morrow. I'll be over 
at eight.” 

And then all at once he was gone— 
seemed as he’d vanished into the shadows 
as you might say, and I shut myself into 
my little house, all upset, happiness and 
despair was so mixed up in me. 

Next day it didn’t seem’s if anything 
much was left of the celebration except the 
papers from folks’ lunch baskets on the 
green, and the wilted flowers on the arch. 
Except that a few uniforms was walking 
about you would of thought all was over. 
The town had kind of give a sigh and set- 
tled back into its old ways. 

Late in the afternoon I seen Edgar walk- 
ing along the street with Malvina, and she 
was talking and laughing away fit to make 
a person sick. They couldn’t see me on ac- 
count of my being behind my window dis- 
play, but he seemed to be listening very 
attentive to what she says, though he 
parted from her at the corner. I made up 
my mind right on the spot that he’d have 
to choose between us, and that I would tell 
him so that very night. 

But when the time come I couldn’t say 
the words. Oh, how weak and cowardly I 
felt—but it was so terribly hard to get up 
the courage after years of steady going to- 
gether, and I hadn’t a doubt which way he 
would choose. All the men was crazy over 
Malvina, and that was the bitter truth of 
the matter. Yet, the most I could bring 
myself to speak of was about his going back 
to Roynton’s. 

“T’m putting on my old clothes to- 
morrow,” he says, when I mentioned what 
was he going to do. “I’m putting on the 
old clothes and going to Roynton’s, I 
guess.” 

There was such a lot of bitterness in his 
voice that it startled me, even though I had 
got over the first shock of seeing him so sad 
looking all the time. And we didn’t speak 
again until we got back. 

“Bight to-morrow!” says Edgar ab- 
ruptly, and walked away, leaving me feel- 
ing cheap and ashamed of myself for not 
having come right out about Malvina. 

And at noontime next day I seen him 
treat her to ice-cream soda. 

That afternoon I shut shop early and 
went over to see Mis’ Durham: I knew 
Edgar was down to Roynton’s, because I 
seen him walk back there with Malvina, so 
it was safe enough. 

: “Has he told you anything?” I asked 
er. 

But she only looked dully at me and 
says: ‘‘I hoped he had told you,” she says. 
“Tt’s about killing him, whatever it is. I’ve 
lain awake each night so far, trying to 
imagine what he sees all the time.” 

“The horrors of war,” Isays sadly. “God 
grant we don’t have no more of them!” 

‘‘Amen to that!”’ she says. 

Come along about seven-thirty that night 
it seemed like I could scarcely keep my 
heart in my bosom, what with my deter- 
mination to do the right thing, and hating 
to doit. Edgar and me was going to have 
it out this time for sure, come what would. 
I kep’ watching the clock, and it just regu- 
larly dragged along a-purpose to torment 
me. And then at last I heard him open their 
kitchen door and cross the porch. When I 
opened in answer to his tap I noticed he 
wore a blue-serge suit. 

His face was set so stern I hadn’t a word 
to say. 

“Come!” he says, catching me by the 
elbow. And I minded him, meek’s a lamb! 

Without a doubt Rosemere is the pretti- 
est place in Connecticut, and of all Rose- 
mere Janer’s Hill is the most romantic. 
You can sit up high on a cliff over the road, 
on a bed of pine needles, and look out from 
under the inky boughs to where the salt 
marshes stretch away to the edge of the 
water, and the booming of the surf is just 
faint enough to be soothing instead of terri- 
fying. It’s a good bit further than we gen- 
erally walked of a evening, Janer’s Hill is, 
but this night Edgar seemed like he was all 
wound up, and just kep’ a-tearing along 
until it seemed like he’d never stop. 
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Instantly convertible from sport roadster to a commodious touring car—each type perfect in itself. 


A Body Vogue 
created by ANDERSON 


HE Anderson Convertible Roadster is the ultimate 
in motor car body designing. 


For sport, for business—your desire is a roadster— one 
with dashing, modish lines, typifying power and fleet- 
ness. Such is the Anderson Convertible. 


Yet often you wish to accommodate friends and family 
and find need for extra room —to and from theatre and 
club, or cross country bound. 


In a twinkling the rear compartment is raised, 
disclosing a wide, roomy, comfortable seat with 
ample capacity for three additional passengers. 


This patented feature is exclusive in the Anderson. It 
offers the advantages of both roadster and touring types 
with the disadvantages of neither. 


The Anderson, mechanically, is everything you could wish for 
— foremost engineering minds have produced a car that per- 
forms as beautifully as it looks. 


Genuine leather upholstery, deep seats of real curled hair, a 
finish hand applied and hand rubbed, a Rayntite top — these 
and an experience of over thirty years in quality coach building 
combine to make the Anderson a truly great car value. 


Asa 
Roadster 


Condensed Specifications 


Prices f. 0. b. Rock Hill, S. C. 


Continental Red Seal Motor, Zenith Convertible Roadster . . $1675 
Carburetor, Borg and Beck Clutch, Five-Passenger Touring 1675 
Connecticut Ignition, Westinghouse Seven-Passenger Touring . 1750 
Starting and Lighting, Columbia Four-Passenger Sport Touring . 1775 
Axles. Wire Wheels $100 Extra. Convertible Sedan . 2 U 


Some choice territory available to responsible car merchants. Literature upon request. 


ANDERSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Sock ill, South Carolina 
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And when he come to the bend in the 
road where the rock steps is he stopped and 
give me a lift up and then made me sit down 
side of him on the pine needles. If ever a 
time and place was made for happiness 
that was it, and here we was, two miserable 
folks setting wide apart! 

I turned and took a look at Edgar. His 
elbows was on his knees and his face was 
buried in his hands. I couldn’t stand it no 
longer. 

‘Edgar, what ails you?” Isays. ‘‘Won’t 
you speak? Won’t you tell me? You can’t 
go on like this—you can’t. What is it ails 

ou?” 
: At that he jumped to his feet and threw 
his hands high above his head, his fists 
clenched against the sky. 

“‘Shoes!’’he cried. ‘‘Shoes! First,last and 
always—shoes! Good heavens! Did they 
think I enlisted for that? I went to fight, to 
fear danger and face it. I went as a Chris- 
tian soldier to plunge into the glory and 
honor of battles, to know the tremendous- 
ness of offering my very life—my flesh, my 
blood, my spirit upon the altar of righteous- 
ness! All that was young and eager and 
red-blooded pounded in my heart like a 
burning fire. I was mad with joy at the re- 
lease from ten years’ drudgery—and now 
I’m back, and you and mother and the 
whole village treat me like a hero—you im- 
agine I’ve done great things, seen great 
suffering and sacrifice, and you give me 
honor and a kind of respectful awe—and all 
the while it’s a lie, I tell you, a living lie!” 

“A lie?” I says slowly. ‘‘Edgar, you 


| don’t mean you was a coward?”’ 


““Coward!”’ he says shortly. “I didn’t 
get a chance to be!” 

‘“What was you then?” I asked breath- 
less. : 

“‘T was a shoe clerk!” says Edgar heavily. 

“What?” I says, scarcely able to believe 


| my ears. 


“Just that,” says Edgar. ‘‘They found 
out that I knew about shoes, and I never 
got further than the commissary headquar- 
ters at the port of debarkation. I been fit- 
ting shoes at Brest for eighteen months!” 

“My land!’ I says feebly. 

We was both quiet for several minutes 
and then Edgar burst out again. 

“And now,” he cries, “‘I come back home, 
after going through all the agony of decid- 
ing to find some good in it—in my work— 


| trying to realize that somebody had to do 


that job, and making myself willing to keep 
on at it here—I go into Roynton’s this 
afternoon, and—and they ain’t taking me 
back!” 

“Not taking you back—why, old man 
Roynton must be crazy!’ I exclaimed. 
‘‘But never you mind, Edgar, there must 
be lots of other jobs.” 

“I only know the one thing,” says Ed- 
gar. ‘“‘And I been counting on that job all 
the way over. You see, I want to get mar- 
ried!” 

It was as if something inside me had sud- 
denly turned to ice. Of course I had sus- 
pected. Now I knew. But I wouldn’t let 
him speak further. I couldn’t endure to 
hear her name on his lips. 

“Edgar, I don’t feel very good,” I says. 
“‘T think mebbe we’d better start toward 
home!” : 

And so we did, Edgar walking with such 
a tired droop to his figure, and me all sort 
of cold and numb and unable to think 
straight. I wanted so bad to help him, to 
comfort him and reward him for them ter- 
rible eighteen months of sacrifice and dis- 
appointment. For I knew he done well at 
the job Uncle Sam had set him, even if it 


| had been a blow to him. And I knew too 
| that if he was so set on marrying Malvina 


there was no use trying to turn him from it. 

All that night I lay awake trying to figure 
out what could be done. I wanted to help. 
I had to help! And even the hurt of doing 
so was a sort of comfort to me. 

By morning I hadn’t got much further 
than my resolve to surely do something, 
and I will say I hurried past the Durhams’ 


_ house for fear I would meet one of them, 
| and I was too shaken up to talk calm and 


sensible to either Edgar or his mother just 
then. But I got by all safe, and then, just 
as I reached the green on my way to the 
store, I got a real daring idea. 

Somebody had to advise me, and I seen 
the very one I wanted out in back of 
Smiths’, smoking a cigarette and talking to 
G. Welton. Hardly realizing what I was 
doing I turned in between the handsome 
cast-iron stags and up the tar walk to the 
Smith mansion, and rang the bell. 

“Can I speak to Major Cummins?” I says 
to the hired girl. ‘It’s very important.” 


‘Step in,” says the girl 
will I say?”’ i. 

“He won’t know,” I 
“Just say it’s urgent—and 
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sprain her ankle or have the neuralgia just 
bad enough to keep her in the hotel until 
after I had had my say. 

The show went rotten. Several of the 
small parts forgot their lines and had to be 
prompted, and once when I thought I saw 
Duncan in the wings I began in the middle 
of a speech and had to start over. It wasn’t 
him though. If he was in that theater he 
kept clear of me, which made me say, ‘‘Oh, 
all right, Mister Smarty, if you don’t want 
to see me I should worry hunting for you!” 
and spend all of an intermission prying 
round back stage for a glimpse of him. 

In Providence Duncan had to rewrite 
some of my lines, but he did it in Dixie’s 
office and I only saw him for a second when 
he crossed the stage to try a new bit of 
business for Monty Carlysle. I went back 
to my dressing room and cried. Pretty 
soon Luella came in and sulked round. At 
last I asked her what was on her chest. It 
seems her room at the hotel was darker 
than ours and she wanted it changed. Well, 
I went for her! I had to relieve my feelings 
somehow and it ended by her saying she’d 
quit right there and my telling her the 
sooner the better. But as she was putting 
on her hat and coat and I was trying to 
powder my nose, which was red andswelled, 
Andrew came to the door and whispered 
something to her which made her beg me 
almost on her knees to keep her and to 
forgive the fresh things she had said. 

I didn’t care whether she stayed or went, 
I was so sick of everything. Every hour 
telegrams was arriving from Freddy, saying 
he couldn’t remain away from me another: 
minute, and there was long letters, too, that 
I gave mommer to read, which told about 
how he had got his old man to consent by 
showing him my picture with curls down 
my back and having his father say, ‘‘She 
couldn’t be bad with a face like that.” 

He also mentioned he had a ring for me 
that would put all other rings I had ever 
seen in the shade. That interested me a 
little—but not much. I wondered most of 
all why Duncan had to go back to New 
York each day and why was it I never got 
a chance to speak to him alone. 

But my luck changed. Several nights 
later in Wilmington station I saw him and— 
will you believe it—mommer wasn’t there 


or any of the rest of the cast to form a | 


bodyguard round me. It all happened 
through Luella. After we’d gone aboard 
our sleeper, which was due to pull out 
round four A.M., and got comfortably settled 
with our hair down and wrappers on, Luella 
announced that she had to send a telegram. 
I told her we’d be in Washington in the 
morning and she could send it then. She 
wouldn’t listen. 

“T can run to the station and be back 
before you misses me,” she said. I knew 
she couldn’t and I had a fair-sized sus- 
picion that it wasn’t to send any telegram 
that she wanted to get away, but to goona 
final hope-to-die party with Andrew and his 
Wilmington friends. 

“Ts it so very important?” I asked her 
sternly. I figured if she once got away from 
me the chances were pretty even that she’d 
never show up for the next night’s per- 
formance, which was the one and only oc- 
casion when I wanted to put on dog, seeing 
as C. C. and all the other managers would 
be there. 

“Tt’s to a gentleman friend,” she said, 
“and to-night it must go.” 

“Very well, Luella,’’ I told her, ‘‘I’ll see 
that you send it.” And I peeled off my 
wrapper and pulled on my dress. 

Mommer was dead set against my going 
out, but having got into bed herself with a 
hot toddy and her hair in curlers it was out 
of the question for her to accompany me. 

“You’re a headstrong girl, Luella,” she 
scolded, but Luella was firm. 

“Ise sorry,” she lied, ‘“‘but to-night ‘it 
must go!” 

* I explained to Dixie, who was smoking 
on the car steps with Monty Carlysle, that 
I'd be back in a jiff and that they were not 
to pull out without me. He wanted to come 
along, but I said no. I was really glad to 
get off by myself for a minute and think.» I 
knew it would be about the last chance I’d 
have, with Freddy arriving next. day. Be- 
tween. him and mommer I never again ex- 
pected to have a free minute. I almost 
thanked Luella for the chance. 
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MEN’S WORK TROUSERS 


made o 


CROMPTONSA(CWeatbher CORDUROY 
RESIST WATER 


\ , J HEN you buy work 
trousers (or suits) 
you want them made of 


good tough material to stand 
the rough usage of hard work. 


CROMPTON 
“All-Weather”’ 
CORDUROY 


is the ideal work trousers cloth. 
It is tough (but soft). It is 
strong (but not stiff). It is for 
rough work (but it looks well 
after work). A shower or light 
rain won’t wet you or spoil 
your work trousers, because the 
CROMPTON “‘ All-Weather’”’ 
FINISH resists water. 


Even if you should get them 
thoroughly rain-soaked they 
will dry out quickly and can 
be worn again next day. 


CROMPTON “ All-Weather’’ 
CORDUROY will not stiffen, 
shrink, wrinkle or become dis- 
colored. 


CROMPTON! 


[CORDUROY | 


Hint 
il HHH 


Look for this trade-mark in the 
label of the next corduroy trousers 
or suit you buy. It means that you 
are getting the genuine CROMPTON 
water-resistant corduroy. 


FREE Demonstration 


Send for our Free Test Sample of 
CROMPTON ‘“ All-Weather’’ COR- 
DUROY. Wet it and watch the 
water roll off like quicksilver. You 
will certainly insist on getting 
CROMPTON ‘“‘ All/-Weather’’ COR- 
DUROY when you buy your next 
pair of trousers. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
31 EAST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
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HIS is a flour of incomparable 
flavor, milled by a new short, 
quick process which retains in the 

flour that sweet, natural, nut-like flavor 
of the crushed wheat. By this process, 
the volatile oils, in which reside the 
flavor, and the health building vitamines 
of the wheat berry are not in any way 
destroyed by excessive grinding, bolting 
and passage through elevators and con- 
veyors. 


In other days, the flour made by the old 
Buhr mill was famous for its natural sweet 
flavor, but it was dark and so it had to give 
way to modern roller machinery which increased 
the whiteness of the flour and the yield per 
bushel of wheat, but took away most of that 
greatly desired flavor. Now comes this won ° 
derful flour mill making flour of creamy white- 
ness and at the same time retaining that old 
time, rich, full flavor of the Buhr mill. 


This new process mill is known as the 
American [Midget] Marvel. There are over 
1,700 in operation in the wheat growing com- 
munities of the United States. 


Everywhere people are demanding this bet- 
ter flavored, more nutritious flour. Why not 
supply yourself with it direct from the mill, and 
really enjoy again good bread? If there is not 
yet one of these mills in your aye ke write 
us for the nearest one. 


The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 


623-629 Trust Bldg. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
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It was a long walk back to the station 
and we took it insilence. Finally I couldn’t 
keep in any longer and I asked Luella 
something I’d been burning to know: 

“Was Mr. Duncan in the house to- 
night?” 

She always knew about everyone. 

“Yes, but he left right after the show to 
go back to New York.” 

“Oh,” I said in a small voice, “did he?” 
Then for fear she’d see I really cared I 
added: ‘I wanted to ask him about a 
change in my part.” 

We'd reached the station proper, which 
was light and filled with hurrying people and 
porters. Luella led me toa telegraph office, 

“You write it for me, Miss Della Rue,” 
she pleaded. ‘“‘Ise so nervous.’ 

I seized the pencil. 

“‘What shall I say?” 

She thought. “‘Say—say— ‘Am marrying 
an actor in Washington, D. C., and ——’” 

‘Luella!’ I cried, ‘‘are you "really? Did 
Andrew land you after all?” 

She didn’t seem to want to be interrupted 
in her thought, for she looked at me 
gloomily. 

#33 think I’ve brought that cullud man to 


his knees,” she said. “‘How many words is 
that?” 

“Hight,” I said. “‘You’re allowed two 
more.” 


“Well, put ‘Good-by forever’ and sign 
it Luella Johnson and send it collect.” 

I did all three. When I turned round from 
the desk Luella was gone. 'I didn’t mind, for 
my heart leaped to my throat as I saw 
before me Stanley Duncan, staring at me 
as though he’d lost his senses. 

“You here!” he gasped. Then: “‘Where’s 
your mother?” 


“Tn bed,” I told him gleefully. Gee, I 


was glad to be able to say it! I felt like a 
kid playing hooky. ‘‘Come on,” I said, 
“Jet’s sit down!” 

He looked so pale and shaky it was the 
least I could do. We found a bench half 
empty and he dropped down beside me. It 
was I who did all the talking. 

“‘T thought you’d gone to New York.” 

“IT tried to,” he said anxiously, ‘‘but I 
find I can’t make it and be back in Wash- 
ington in time for all the work ahead of 
me.” 

“Is it very important to be in New York 
every day?” I asked, trying to act as 
though I didn’t much care if he answered 
or not. 

“Very,” he said. ‘At least it is to ae 

“Oh,” I said, being very up-stage, “‘s 
she lives there, ‘does she?” 

“She?” he said, puzzled. ‘‘ Who?” 

That was too much for me. 

“Why, the Jane you are going with. 
Isn’t that the only reason a fellow beats it 
a few hundred miles every night?” 

“Good Lord!” he said. “T’m not calling 
on any girl! I’m going to the doctor!” 

“Doctor!” My heart skipped a beat. 
“What’s the matter with you? 

“Oh, nothing much!” he Taher “Only 
I’m dead—worn to a frazzle, and I’ve got 
to hold out for a few days longer, so he 
gives me treatments that will see me 
through. Once it goes over big, then for a 
long rest in my little bungalow on the 
lake.’”’ And he dropped back in his seat 
with a sigh. 

Well, you could have knocked me over 
with a feather. I felt a lump in my throat. 

“Stanley— Mr. Duncan, I didn’t know— 
I thought all the time—oh, gee, I’m glad it 
isn’t a girl!’? I busted out before I knew it. 

He sat up at that and opened his eyes. 

“Why are you glad? What difference 
does it make to you? Aren’t you—aren’t 
you—engaged?”’ 

**Sure I am—I mean, mommer fixed it— 
but that don’t mean that I’ll stay engaged, 
does it?” 

If that wasn’t throwing yourself at a 
man’s head, I ask you! And of all places a 
lighted station with no chance for a quick 
clinch! 

“Gwen,” he said, ‘““doI hear you right or 
am I dreaming this? Do you mean that 
you—that you 

“T don’t know what I mean!” I said, 
happy all over; 
ites every hour away from you is like—is 

ike —— 

‘I know,” he said, his eyes on my face. 
“A wasted day—an empty shell—a road 
with nothing in it.” 

“That’s a good line, darling,” I told ini 
with tears in my eyes. ‘Better write it 
down for your next play. 

“Gwen,” he said, ‘I have still my for- 
tune to make. This play may doit. It may 
not. That fellow De Hugh is worth ——’ 


“but I like you so much p 


“Don’t say it!” I wan 
think about it I’ll get shaky 
ings, , Just forget all abow'} 


ca 
But I heard he was tcy 
morrow night and ——” 
‘Leave to-morrow night 
“Tf you have a neat lit det te: 
door I'll beat it with you wit, 
ing off my make-up. We'll hea 
though, Stanley, because moiy 
stop at killing you.” 
“Gwen,” he said, then 
and kissed my hand again. 
he whispered against my 


I went back to the train al 
decided that the two of Us | 


rae a! 
Mommer said, 
Gwen?” I was caught for f 
“Mommer,”’ I swallowed, [ 
a thing with her. | 


at me over her glasses, “they 
find track of her all this timi 
the station long enough. — 
doing there, anyhow?” — 

“Hunting, ”” T answered, tu} 
on her. ‘And I found wi 
for too!” I added under my: 
less to say. 

Well, things started 
ute we struck Washingt tot 
called the cast for a rehears 


Me 


gave me a clew as to whatI 
She didn’t mean to do it at} 
sure—or rather, she didn’t \ 
Taylor Graves do it, but I gs 
I have a great laugh on one I 
think I remarked that I spe) 
enters the scene. He com 
“Oh, Margaret! Margaret! 
name of Benton in the play. 
is supposed to begin after 


them, he started yelling o 
laugh was killed dead andI 


which is a letter I’m suppos} 
table, and when, after fint 
covered she had turned it 13 
walked to the front of the s: 
C. was chewing the end ofa 

“I’m through! I’m going) 
right here! I won’t have 
that pulled on nie—not if} 
England was starring in th 
A oe off. Freddy was 


oe Quick!” I called, “get 
here!’ 

And before Dixie or C. 
could get round back I wa 
and back to the Hotel Raleig 
mer was taking an afternoon 
strenuous night ahead of he 

I left Freddy downstairs 

up with the news. 
“T’ve quit the show!” I sé| 
door. | 
“Oh, Gwen!” sighed mo 
hope you’d get through one : 
doing that!’ 

“Not much I won’t!” I 
guess Benton is so scared by 
leave me alone to-night.” 

Even then the telephone ¥: 
mad. I let mommer answer 
the edge of the bed, eating s') 
Freddy had sent. Tt was C 
talked, her voice choked wit 
a pretty good actress, mom! 
to hand it to her. 7 i 

“Thank God, you've cai 
sobbed. ‘Oh, C. C., Gwen’s 
ing hysterics ‘and I can’t di 
her! She says she won t 20 
nothing can make her!” | 

“That’s right, mommer,’ 
“Keep it up!” | 

He must aa pleaded fo 
cause she turned from the pl 
said so as he could hear: | 

“Gwen, pull yourself to: 
and see if you can con 
this dear man.’ 

After a proper lane )S 
C. C. was ready to 
me. He said he’d scat 

(Continued on 


tised from Page 178) ; 
dat he was for bouncing her 
er that my performance was 
thone bright spot in the show. 
jd im for his sake I’d be there 
jlght, but I added I must lie 
ss felt another attack of hys- 
n, and I hung up and bet 
eset of furs that they’d raise 
ate ‘some more chocolates 
1e 00k away the box, saying 
n/y complexion. : 
e up to Q pitch that night. 
a7 out that not only was C. C. 
also Akerman Gray, who 
{ theaters, and Abey New- 
ouse & Schloss, and old R. 
yo takes everything that’s 
d¢ and Paris. Some crowd to 
e] ike a million dollars and I 
ind out what sort of a gown 
-ynned for us both to wear. 
va( heard about it, but I knew 
ta box had come from a 
sre in Wilmington. Noone 
eofit,so I just had to wait. 
n) up at the theater without 
nation as to where she had 
_her scouting. 
a can what color it is,” I 


e 


shere I can’t reach, Luella 
yes round with excitement. 


er was putting powder on 
i 
!’she said 


hole!” f 
ing a chance for fair! 
is it?” 


e and it ain’t green, but 
>!” Ishrieked and flung my 
anther, upsetting the box of 
powder all over her. ‘‘I 
i}ook swell on you all right !”” 
yuld. If it looked well on 


12 lines in her face and neck 
ipean’t quite hide I knew I 


a1 she had any other news. 

2\le me some,”’ she said mys- 
}: say Miss Benton she so 
ain’t gwine send her flowers 
me herself.’’ 

"I breathed, ‘‘you’re worth 
week I pay you—and now 


in it and it gave me con- 
moe like a veteran. 
at Abey Newhouse and Aker- 
a(yehind them R. M. Decker 
lif them watching me, and I 
elas much as I dared. I felt 
shere to see me—you know 
| like that sometimes. 
(the act we took our curtain 
f). First Monty and I, then 
aylor Graves. When she 
; ‘was a commotion in the 
(se and two ushers came up 
mng big bunches of flowers 
h ded to her over the foot- 
is a high-school girl reciting 
| see she was-as mad as it’s 
ly to get and not swear out 
tier breath she was letting 
hgh, because nobody gets 
t: footlights these days and 
:/rmarks of a put-up job. 
- ur managers in the box 
spering, and when Benton 
arms full of flowers, her 
to her with a laugh. 
lave blown in your whole 
' them buds,” he said. 
ju mean?” she asked him, 
t through. And just then 
0 had been sent out to get 
2, Came up to her, wiping 


‘ty, Miss Benton,” he burst 
tught you said you wanted 
you acrost the footlights.’’ 
little fool!” she yelled at 
too late. I must say I felt 
She looked like she’d been 
gia knot hole. 


THE SATURDAY 


My room was pink with roses—you know 
Washington. There isn’t a place in the 
world with flowers like that. They just 
seem to grow larger and prettier there than 
anywhere else and I must say Freddy 
showed good taste. You could smell my 
room a mile off. ‘el sm 

I got out of my gingham dress and Luella 
went after the gown. She came back with 
it and told me Benton was having her maid 
hold smelling salts to her nose and rub her 
wrists. I didn’t have time to listen to 
another word, because I was stepping into 
that dress which—when once I’d got it on 
me—made me look like I never expected 


‘to in my entire life! Even Luella fell back 


with a. gasp and mommer began to cry 
and talk about her beautiful child like she 
thought I was deac and buried. I must 
say it was a dream! Where Benton looked 
skinny in it—because, poor thing, she’s 
reached that age that isn’t slender any 
more—I looked like I’d been poured into it 
with nothing to spare. 

It was just the color of my eyes and I 
held my breath for fear she’d see me be- 
fore I made my entrance and tear it off 
my back! 

When I came on I could see her give up 
the ghost and pass out. But the audience 
with one accord began to clap. For a full 
minute they wore out their gloves telling 
me in the language that sounds best to an 
actress’ ears that I was all to the mustard! 
I nearly cried right then and there and 
ruined the whole effect, but I knew from 
that instant the play was mine and I put 
into it all I had and some to spare, until I 
could feel them laugh out front before I’d 
begun to be funny, or cry before I’d begun 
to act sad. It was a great night! 

The four managers came round to my 
dressing room after that curtain and C. C. 
talked big like he thought he owned me. 

“Kid,” he said, ‘‘that was great work! 
We're going to give you a real chance next 
season. I suppose you know Duncan is 
writing a play just for you?” 

I said I’d heard it. 

“There’s no doubt but that you’re going 
to make Broadway sit up and take notice,” 
he said. 

R. M. Decker was waiting to get in a 
word. 

“T’d like to have you play a season in 
London,” he said. 

“Nothing doing!’”’ brokeinC.C. ‘And 
have a poor fish of an English earl run off 
with her? Nix! She stays right here in the 
good old U. S. A. and sticks to her art.” 

“‘T guess,’’ said mommer, who was telling 
Abey how I had stopped the show in Provi- 


see her dead first.” 

“But he vill put her on as she should be 
starred,” said Abey. : 

“‘He’ll take her away and lock her up!”’ 
yelled C.C. “Just as she’s coming into her 
own.” 

I saw from that I could count on him in a 
pinch, but I said nothing. Too many things 
were happening to me that night. My head 
was in a whirl. 

In the middle of the last act it struck me 
all of a sudden as queer that I hadn’t seen 
Duncan at all during the performance. 
There had been so many people to talk to 
that I hadn’t noticed his not being there as 
I would have at any other time, but I knew 
he’d be waiting for me all right on my last 
exit. When I remembered the way he had 
said “‘my dearest’’ just before I left him in 
the Wilmington station the night before, I 
almost missed a cue. 

The curtain came down at last and we all 
knew the play was a hit, if a Washington 
audience is any criterion—which it is. The 
critics had left for their newspaper offices 
and we’d taken all the calls that were com- 
ing tous. I confessI felt panicky. I knew 
it would be death to my plans to go. back 
to my dressing room with mommer and 
Freddy there, so I ran straight from the 
wings to the stage door where I knew Dun- 
can would be waiting. 

The doorkeeper seemed surprised at see- 
ing me in all my make-up and everything, 
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but I flew past him and looked out. Noth- 
ing was there! No taxi! No Duncan! I 
felt afraid all at once, as though I was alone 
in the dark. I knew just as well if I didn’t 
go then and go quick I was done for. Be- 
hind me was mommer and Freddy, ready 
to pounce—but where was Duncan? 

I asked the doorkeeper had he seen him. 
The old man was deaf and didn’t under- 
stand. Two or three musicians was trick- 
ling out, looking at me curiously, and then 
J heard mommer’s voice calling: 

‘“Gwen! Gwen! Where are you?” 

I began trembling all over. 

“‘Oh, don’t let her find me!” I begged 
him. ‘‘Something must have happened!’ 

And just then I saw C. C. coming toward 


e. 

‘‘Oh, there you are!”’ he said. ‘‘We were 
looking all over for you.”” Then he caught 
sight of my face. ‘“‘What’s up, kid? You 
look like a ghost!” 

Which was putting it strong, considering 
my make-up and lip stick. 

“C.C.,” [ said, “you got to help me.” 

“‘Sure,” hesaid. ‘‘ What’son yourmind?” 

“Duncan,” I whispered. ‘‘He was to 
wait for me.” 

“Duncan!” he exploded. ‘“‘Why, what 
about that Freddy-guy your mother’s got 
back there? What about him?” 

“Don’t talk!” I begged. ‘Tell me what 
I must do. Duncan was to come for me. 
He isn’t here. I don’t understand " 

‘‘Haven’t you heard?” he said. ‘“‘The 
poor feller has broken down and is sick in 
bed with a couple of nurses and half a 
dozen doctors at his hotel.” 

““Sick!”’? Gee, I felt like the world was 
mine again! He hadn’t thrown me over 
after all. ‘Sick! And in a strange hotel? 
Quick, C. C., a taxi!” 

i heard mommer’s voice getting nearer— 
and Freddy’s. 

“You bet I will!’”’ he says and pulled me 
through the door. There was a taxi up the 
street. He bundled me in and jumped in 
beside me. He told the driver where to go 
just as mommer and Freddy, with the rest 
of the company behind them, bounced out 
onto the curb like they’d been shot out of a 
gun. The old doorkeeper was pointing to 


wad 
our taxi and I saw mommer and Freddy 
race for another. I didn’t care. 

“Will he die, C.C.?” Lasked. ‘“‘Tell me 
he won’t!”’ 

“Sure he won’t!” said C. C. “Well! 
Well! Well! To think of your falling for 
each other! Nothing could have suited me 
better!” 

‘Are we almost there?” 

We was. We drew up alongside of the 
hotel and I followed him inside, not mind- 
ing the stares of the folks in the lobby or 
the bell hops or the clerk. C.C. pushed me 
into the elevator. 

‘Fourth floor,” he said. We got out and 
crossed to a door that looked like all the 
others but was different because he was 
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~ BLYT BIE before that important June. Still, there is 
4A@ a certain interest in these aspirations, how- 

ever futile they may be, and they deserve 
recording as matters of contemporaneous political historicity. Broadly speaking, the 
Democratic candidacies, in the mass, represent the influence of hope, while the Repub- 
lican candidacies show the operations of experience when bulked against the present 
political background. That is, each Democrat and every Democrat is a candidate 
because he hopes President Wilson will not run again, and knows acutely that he 
isn’t a candidate at all if the President does decide to run; while each Republican 
and every Republican is a candidate because the astute if somewhat archaic gentlemen 
who attend to such things for the Republican Party desire to have many candidates 
rather than one candidate at this juncture. They know, these ancient and recently 
galvanized gentlemen of the Republican Party, that, accustomed to slaughter as they 
are, some of the candidates they benignantly allow to bloviate about will kill themselves 
off and save them the trouble, and that those who do maintain themselves will perform 
the useful task of dividing the delegations into many allegiances instead of allowing any 
one man or any two men to gather enough support to make them troublesome when the 
days of real dealing come next year. One preponderating candidate may become a 
danger to the bosses, but many 
candidates are a delight. One 
candidate might get a majority 
in the convention. Consider the 
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consternation and the enormous 
inconvenience to the bosses if 
that candidate happened not to 
be the particular candidate of 
their desire. Many candidates 
make for minorities in the con- 
vention, and minorities are sub- 
ject to compromise; which 
statement, it may be remarked 
in passing, goes two ways. 


First and Foremost 


N COLLATING and classify- 

ing the candidates at the be- 
ginning of this open and autumn 
season I have set down one rigid 
and inviolable rule: I shall men- 
tion or illuminate no candidate 
who has not been proposed by at 
least three others besides him- 
self. Otherwise the list would 
become too long, for since I last 
had occasion to capitulate the 
entrants numerous aspirants have 
marched to the front with rea- 
sons for the selection of them- 
selves prominently displayed and 
loudly enunciated. All of these 
have been noted, and a reason- 
able time allowed for popular 
acclaim. Those who have se- 
cured only their own popular 
acclaim are excluded. Therefore, 
it may be certain that each of 
those who are herewith disclosed 
has a following that at the mini- 
mum has a total voting strength 
of four, not counting press agents 
or other aids secured by the pro- 
cess of hire—all except one. 

Of course the most important 
candidate of the lot, who may 
not be a candidate at all, is 
President Wilson, and there is no 
vitality to any other Democratic 
endeavor until his decision is 
known. Hence the attitude of 
the President comes first for 
consideration. I am in receipt 
of a large amount of inside in- 
formation as to the mind of the 
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President on this matter, but the weakness of all that 
inside information is that none of it comes from the inside 
of the President himself. The President may have the 
most definite and detailed decision as to what his course will 
be in 1920, but I have not met any person who knows 
what that decision is, and I doubt if anybody else has. 
Indeed, the probabilities are that the President is as much 
in the dark about the matter as his intimates and his 
party fellows. It is more than likely that what he will do 
in the matter of seeking a renomination in 1920 depends on 
what happens between now and convention time far more 
than on what has happened since the latest convention. 
That is, the President’s future, as to a renomination, 
depends on the future, and not upon the past. 

There is no question that he can have the nomination if 
he wants it. His position is far different from that of his 
political adversaries. He is ninety-eight per cent of his 
party, while their party is ninety-eight per cent of the men 
who are seeking the Republican nomination. On the face 
of things the President’s future as a candidate and as a 
possible President to succeed himself is in large part 
comprised within the success or failure of his League 
of Nations and his peace determinations and treaty 
necessities as he developed them in Paris. If he wins, 
either completely or passably, he need not run again unless 
he wants four years more of power for the working out of 
his plans; but if he loses he seems in duty bound, both as a 
matter of personal exemplification and as a matter of 
party expediency, to run again. What he will require in 
case of failure is a modicum of his own brand of self- 
determination. 

Pending this we observe a considerable number of 
Democrats who are forehanded enough to set themselves 
forth as contestants for the nomination, always with the 
understanding that they are not in earnest in case the 
President comes out as a candidate. They are contingent 
candidates—contingent on the plans of the President, They 
seek to assure themselves that the President will not 
violate the precedent that no man shall aspire to be Presi- 
dent three times hand running; but all the time, deep in 
their hearts, is the undeniable knowledge that precedents 
do not mean a tenth so much to the President as postu- 
lates, and that he’ll run if he feels like it, and there is no 
precedent or unwritten law or tradition or political fetish 
that will stop him. 

So far as the Democratic nomination in 1920 is concerned 
it would appear that President Wilson is himself person- 
ally and without outside delegation considered the Demo- 
cratic Party in national convention assembled. If he wants 
the nomination he will get it. If he does not want it some- 
one else will get it. Probably that someone else will be of 
his selection—probably but not positively. Though there 
is no dispute, and will be none, over the power of the 
President to get what he wants for himself there may be 
opposition to his getting what he wants for another. 


Hope Balanced by Fear 


HAT is the way the other Democrats talk at present. 

They are inclined to be independent of such domina- 
tion—now. Probably they will shrivel if the President 
says to them to name such-and-such a man, but they pro- 
test vigorously at the moment that if he does not take the 
nomination himself he must keep hands off and let the 
others fight it out to a finish. They are whistling against 
the wind. Every last one of them will jump through the 
hoop at the presidential demand. The fact of it is that the 
President will nominate himself or somebody else, unless 
he magnanimously decides to let the convention do the 
nominating, and that will be very difficult for him to do, 
because even if he does decide to allow free and untram- 
meled action by the delegates and the politicians there are 
certain others not disassociated entirely from his personal 
following who will undertake in his name to do a little 
trammeling themselves. 

The Democratic leaders hope that he will not run, but 
fear that he will. They are convinced he will, in fact; not 
by what they know but by what they reason. It is an 
interesting exemplification of the mental sustenance to be 
derived from optimism to hear one of the avowed candi- 
dates talk—any one. To illustrate: On a recent occasion 
I spoke with a Democrat who has been a candidate for the 
1920 nomination for a considerable time and has made 
progress in that direction—provided, always, the Presi- 
dent does not decide to take the nomination himself. 

“Oh, no,” said the candidate with lofty assurance, 
“the President will not be a candidate in 1920.” 

“What makes you think that?” I asked. 

“Some things I know,” he answered, affecting great 
wisdom of the intimate presidential mind. 

“Did he ever tell you so?” 

“No; I can’t say that he did.” 

“‘Did he ever tell anyone else?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“What makes you so certain, then?” 

“A remark I heard him make.” 

“What sort of a remark? Did it have a direct bearing 
on the fact of his candidacy?” 


“Not exactly, but one is justified in making conclusions 
when a premise is stated.” 

‘Did he state this premise?” 

“Well, perhaps not; but what he said had a bearing on 
the subject, as you might say.” 

“What was it?” 

The candidate became portentous. He led me aside and 
said: ‘‘I heard him discussing Colonel Roosevelt one day. 
He said that in his opinion Colonel Roosevelt made a 
great error of judgment when he decided to become 
a candidate for the Presidency in 1912. The President felt, 
he said, that Colonel Roosevelt was in a position before 
the people, as ex-President and great leader of his party, 
to assume and maintain a powerful and dignified position 
as leader of his party, the great directing mind and 
influence of it, by remaining out of the active contest, and 
that he could easily have maintained that position, which 
he sacrificed in a measure by becoming an active partici- 
pant in politics again. There; isn’t that conclusive?” 

“Conclusive of what?” I asked. 

“Conclusive that President Wilson will not run again. 
Don’t you see that the analogy is perfect? If he thinks 
that Colonel Roosevelt would have been wiser to remain 
out of active politics and be the great leader, doesn’t it 
follow that in similar circumstances the President thinks 
that course best for himself?” 


Attempts at Mind-Reading 


“ARE the circumstances similar?” I asked him. “‘I can’t 

see any particular resemblance, except that President 
Wilson has a dominating place in his party just as Colonel 
Roosevelt had.” 

“That’s just it,’ this candidate said eagerly. ‘‘The 
analogy is perfect. Can’t make anything else out of it.”’ 

“And is that what you base your candidacy on, so far 
as the President is concerned?”’ 

“Of course. It’s a sure thing, I tell you. That is what is 
in his mind—the inside stuff.” 

There is nothing to do with a man like that except to pat 
him on the back and wish him well. Nor is he unique. 
Every Democratic candidate has some such interpretation 
of some casual remark the President has made as a founda- 
tion for his candidacy; that and his personal ambitions. 
One man knows the President will not run because the 
President is reported as saying that he desires to return to 
private life in order that he may write history, and it fol- 
lows that he cannot write history and remain in the White 
House, where he is making it. Another has it, on undeni- 
able authority, that it is the plan of the President to 
become the first head of the League of Nations and thus 
descend to history as president of the world if the league 
works out. And soon. None of them knows anything, but 
each hopes everything. Their presidential ambitions are 
predicated on a prospect, not on a pay streak. 

Furthermore, the Democrats who aspire to run are 
tortured by what they claim are evidences of a plot, a 
horrid plot, by their Republican opponents to force the 
President to take the nomination, and thus eliminate 
them all. The details of that plot are these, as set forth by 
the Democrats: The Republicans feel sure that the pro- 
test against a third term for any man is so deep-seated in 
the American people that even President Wilson cannot 
withstand that protest, and will be defeated on that 
ground if on no other if he makes the third contest. 
Thus, to make it easy for the Republican nominee, all this 
opposition to the President in the Congress by the Repub- 
licans is primarily to force the President to make the race 
to defend his work at Paris and to uphold the virtues of 
his treaty, and his league and his other accomplishments— 
as a matter of self-justification, in other words. 

The Democrats see nothing in the opposition to the 
works and policies of the President but this political 
plot, and they fear that it will be successful—that the 
President will run for an indorsement from the people; 
and the frightfulness of it all is very depressing to those 
who hope the President will retire to his history writing or 
his leadership or to his presidency of the world or to 
anything else he desires to retire to. They call the Repub- 
lican opposition an example of the utter lack of political 
conscience, morals, duty and patriotism such as this 
country has never witnessed. 

Passing that with the comment that it is a bit early in 
the game for candidates to have reached the stage of 
political D. T.’s, because it is plainly apparent that the 
Republicans in the Senate and the House who were so 
eager to force the President to return to this country and 
are now of the opinion that it would have been just as well 
if he had stayed away for another six months, might 
find themselves in the same position if they force him to 
run in 1920—passing that, it only remains to be said that 
all there is to the Democratic presidential situation in 1920 
is Woodrow Wilson. If he wants to run in 1920 no- 
body can stop him, and nobody in his own party will 
even try. The nomination will be his for the asking. If he 
doesn’t want to run there are plenty of Democratic 
patriots who will assume the obligation, and these various 
and sundry persons shall now be listed and classified, with 
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Possibilities in the Cabinet 
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I Had No Idea There Was So Much Speed in the World as the Gray Horse and Chestnut Mare Showed That Morning 
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deal of talk about socialism. It is all right as long as the 
socialists stick together. 

I am getting to be a very old horse now. To be exact, I 
shall soon celebrate my twenty-seventh birthday. And 
when I eliminate the altruistic ideas born of the vivacity 
of youth I find some results that are absolute. The potency 
of good blood happens to be one of them. During my ca- 
reer on the turf I won more than a hundred races. I was 
campaigned from Maine to California and from Montreal 
to Texas. I have run races at all distances and for all 
amounts from ten dollars to ten thousand. 

It has been on my mind for a long time to make a note 
in some tangible form of my travels and experiences, because 
I saw a good many things and under many conditions. 
Being observant I filed them away in the pigeonholes 
of memory. People talk about horse sense, but I think 
in most cases the words are spoken without a realization 
of what they really mean. 

My master paid me a visit this afternoon. He is now a 
stout middle-aged man and does not look at all like the 
slim boy of twenty-five years ago, when we commenced 
our life of adventure together. When he came I knew 
that something had happened, because he sat down in the 
corner of the stall and did not say anything for a long time. 
It was a way he always had whenever calamity of any kind 
overtook us. 

He sat there a long time and then rose and put on my 
bridle and saddle. Whenever he comes home he always 
takes me out for a gallop. We area peculiar couple. 1am 
sure he does this to prove to me that he remembers the 
days of our pilgrimages. 

Of course things are a little different now. Candidly I 
am not so spry as I used to be and sometimes I have to 
smile when he puts his foot in the stirrup and mounts me. 
There is such a big difference between a hundred and eight 
pounds and close to one hundred and eighty. 

These occasions are the great events in my life now, be- 
cause we go off down the road together just as we used to 


in the old days, the only difference being that we always 
come back to the same stable. In the early part of our 
career once we left a place we kept on going. Those were 
the days of the magnificent adventure, of triumphs and 
defeats, of poverty sometimes, and unbelievable affluence 
at others. It was a wonderful partnership. He could ride 
and I could run. There is no combination like that of 
youth and ability. 

So we went out on the little sand road back of the stable, 
and I broke into a canter, as I usually do; and I bowed my 
neck and reached for the bit just as I would have done 
years ago when we had real work ahead of us. When I did 
that I could feel my master’s fingers creeping along the 
reins for a better hold, and I sensed that his knees were 
gripping the saddle flaps. I knew what that meant; so I 
gave one mighty lunge forward and away we went. I really 
flatter myself that I can run a short distance yet as fast as 
I ever could. 

This is not a vainglorious statement, because I won 
races up to the time I was seventeen years old, and in fast 
company too; in fact, I won the last race I ever ran, and 
might have continued had not my master retired me. 
Since that time I have had a big box stall and a large pad- 
dock to play in on sunny days. Perhaps that is best; but 
if you ask me I really believe I could have lasted two or 
three years more. We may lose a good deal in this world, 
but never our vanity. That attribute seems to remain 
with all living things to the end. 

My master allowed me to breeze only about a sixteenth 
of a mile; then he pulled me up. He dismounted and led 
me to the fence corner and sat down. We were both puf- 
fing just a little. I reached over and pulled his handker- 
chief out of his pocket. It was one of the tricks he taught 
me in the early days. . . . I say one of the tricks be- 
cause I knew a great many. Why, do you know, if my 
master touched me with his whip on the right pastern I 
could go so lame that any observer would think I could 
not hobble back to my own stall, let alone race! 

My education was a liberal one. Candidly I think that, 
between us, my master and I were the original inventors 
of camouflage. I will tell you more about this later. 

My master pulled the handkerchief out of my mouth, 
making believe that he was very angry. 
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“You damned old pirate!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You never 
forget anything. Well, it’s a blessed thing for me that you 
can’t talk!” 

But, for all that, he was not in so pleasant a mood as 
usual. He was very grave and from his manner I knew 
that something had happened. He pulled the reins over 
my head and led me back to the barn. We stopped at the 
corner of the paddock and looked at the little mound of 
fresh-turned earth. 

We stood there quite a long time. He did not say any- 
thing; but he did not have to, because I knew then that 
one of our partners had passed out of our lives. We are 
both too old to form new friendships or center our affec- 
tions on strange people; so I knew that, after this, Happy 
would be but a memory. 

He was only a dog, to be sure; but what a dog! How 
faithful and honest and sincere, possessing all the virtues 
and none of the vices so common in this workaday world! 
I don’t want to say anything more than this: He was my 
friend and my master’s friend, which is enough. Wherever 
he went he carried with him a large share of our affection, 
and was one that can ill be missed from the narrow circle 
of those we love. 

I first saw the light of this world on Christmas Day. 
Now you might say that if I had searched the whole calen- 
dar I could not have found a more auspicious occasion for 
my advent; but really my coming on that date was noth- 
ing short of a tragedy. 

If the general order of things had been preserved I 
should probably have been born somewhere near the end 
of the January following, but as things were I occupied 
the peculiar position of being called a yearling when I was 
really only five days old. 

Let me explain this : The rules of racing say that all 
colts date in age from the first of the year in which they 
are born. It doesn’t matter whether they are born in 
January or December of any particular year; their ages 
date from the first of January. So when my brothers and 
sisters were sent to the sales ring as yearlings ! was listed 
as a two-year-old. 

In other words, I was debarred from entrance into all 
the big stakes given for juveniles by the various jockey 
clubs. In my two-year-old form I car- 
ried the same weights and shouldered 
the same penalties as if I had been a 
three-year-old. That wasn’t a very 
good start, was it? 

My first recollection goes back to 
a man who peered into the semidark- 
ness of the stall my mother called 
home. It was breaking day, 
and I just staggered weakly 
to my feet and stood with 
my little spindly legs wide 
apart, blinking at the strange 
apparition. Very few babies 
have been accorded such a 

reception; because this man 
was swearing in a soft mono- 
tone—cursing the luck that 
brought me into the world a few 
days ahead of official dictum. 
Then I remember he called to 
someone down in the barn: 

“Say, Jack, looka heah! Ole 
Fairy Queen has gone and foaled 
a colt, an’ it’s Christmas Day! 
Ain’t that an all-fired shame?’ 

The man addressed was nick- 
named Sunday because of his 
religious leanings. In after 
years I came to realize that he 
was a very sincere Christian. 

“Look at him!” resumed the 
first speaker. “‘He ain’t as big 
as a jack rabbit.” 

Sunday studied me for a few 
moments. 

“You don’t read the Bible, 
colonel,” he replied, ‘‘or you 
would know what it says about 
the stone the builders rejected.” 

“The Bible is all right,’ re- 
torted the big man acidly, “ but 
it hasn’t got anything to do with the rules 
of a jockey club.” 

“It’s got something to do about every- 
thing,”’ enjoined the other; “‘and you can’t 
tell. He might make all the speed marvels 
eat his dust some day.” 

Such were the circumstances surrounding my 
début. This man Sunday was my good friend until I 
left the farm. He was as gentle and kindly a soul as 
I ever met in the course of my travels. 

There isn’t much to relate about the first year of 
my existence, except that shortly after my birth my 
mother died, and consequently I did not have the full 
benefits of maternal care accorded to me. So it was 


that when my brothers and sisters on the farm were sleek 
and husky I was a little stunted somebody from lack of 
natural sustenance. My coat grew long and harsh, and 
instead of lying in satiny abundance it mostly curled 
toward my ears. I was the runt of the family. 

But out of it all I learned much that stood me in good 
stead in after life, because I knew how to fight my way to 
the feed trough; and if any of my larger companions dis- 
puted the passage I could slash them broadside with my 
teeth or handle my fore feet as readily as a trained pugilist. 
Then I had speed—that was born in me.. 

When I was only a few weeks old I used to love to run 
in circles round my mother. I would curl my stump of a 
tail over my back and race until my little heart beat a 
rataplan against my ribs.. Then, when I got older and 
when the other colts galloped at night from the pasture to 
the big home barn, it was my glory to outstrip them. I 
used to love to start behind the bunch, work my way 
through, and lope into the yard several lengths ahead. 
Impromptu contests of this kind always made the big man 
swear. 

“That little imp certainly can run!” he would say to 
Jack. “And he isn’t big enough to carry a sack of peanuts 
and win a race!” 

Jack always took my part. 

“You can’t tell,” he would say. “If he was mine I’d 
give him a chance. Size doesn’t make speed.” 

But the colonel was obdurate and I should never have 
even been sent to the sales ring had it not been for the fact 
that there was an empty stall in the express car in which 
we were shipped; and I was put aboard at the last moment. 

I certainly was the prize joke. My original owner had a 
reputation for breeding the best. When we got to New 
York and were led one by one into the sales ring we found 
ourselves facing for approval all the big owners of race 
horses who helped to make the turf history of their time. 

The bidding on my brothers and sisters was exciting. 
They all sold for more than two thousand dollars apiece. 
ThenI wasledinlast. Besidethem I looked likea Shetland 
pony and my appearance created a round of laughter. I 
shall never forget the auctioneer’s introduction—how he 
dwelt upon the pedigree and performances of my father 
and mother, and laughingly exhorted those 
who wished to purchase a real race horse 
to bid on me. Ca ee 

This man was widely known for his wit. 
He eulogized my poor little self as if I had 
been the most kingly thoroughbred that 
ever passed before him. And men stood 
round enjoying his talk and laughing 
heartily at each sally. But no one bid. 

In a spirit of jocularity he 
asked for an offer of ten thousand 
dollars and scaled it down grad- 
ually until he got to a hundred. 
Even then there was no re- 
sponding voice; and finally he 
shrilled: ‘ 

““Won’t some gentleman pres- 
ent give thirty dollars for this 
bundle of speed?” 

Then a quiet young fellow 
who was standing on the edge of 
the sales ring said: 

“T’ll give you thirty dollars 
for him,” 


“Look at Him! He Ain’t as Big as a Jack Rabbit” 


Sept 


Bang! Down went the hammer. I had 
owner. There was nothing very auspici 
my beginnings, was there? bf 

“What are you going to do with him?” qu 
loud-mouthed individual. ‘Think you'll 
horse out of him—eh?” 

“No,”’ responded my new owner quietly, 
to teach him to play the piano.” q 

That same night I was loaded into a 
found I was going to have two companions 
One of them was a pretty little chestnut n 
every inch a thoroughbred. The other wa 
I think he was the prettiest horse I ever g 

I afterward found out that his name y 
He had a white tail and mane; the form 
the ground as he walked and was just likes 
silver. When he raced it blew out behind hin 
rel’s tail. He also had a long arched nee) 
a beautiful head, with soft kindly brown 

We were backed into stalls in the end of 
traveling companions were in their stalls wh 
The gray horse saluted me genially. He sai 

“Hello, kid! Where’d you come from?” 

And I was not bashful, because, as I have 
fore, up to that time I had had to fight with 
and sisters for everything I got. SoI just said 

“Oh, I just came from over yonder. Wh 
been and where do you hail from?” 

This talk of mine made the gray horse laug} 
toward the mare and said: 

“T guess he’ll do in any company.” od 

And the lady nodded her head and laughe 
was always very choice of her words, as all 
should be; and she said: | 

“Oh, yes; his education certainly has not be 
He should be a valuable addition to our little 

Just think of my being a valuable addit 
But, just the same, I felt mighty proud a 
should not lose my place in the conversatior 
again: 3 

“Where have you folks been and where ¢ 
from?” | 

“Oh,” said the gray horse, ‘“‘we came fi 
Let’s see, Jane. Where did we come from 

And she said: 

“Oh, yes; what was the last town?” 

And he nodded his head solemnly and repl 

“Oh, hush! I never was good at names ar 

“You could make it easier for us,” voluntee 

“if you asked where we hadn’t been.” t 

Ob eaidile 

“‘Yes,”’ she continued with an air of supa 
been everywhere. Haven’t we, Cn 

And he said: 

“Oh, yes, if you want to put it that wal 
have.” 

Of course afterward they told me all aban 
up and down the country; and how they I 
every town worth while from coast to coast 
was later, when I got their confidence. __ 

You see, a horse has just as much wisdom 
matters of this kind—sometimes more, in 


a 


shows or tells you all he knows at once. 
After a while an engine came and we 
the main track. There was a lot of hay anda 
oats in our car; and I must not forget to men’ 
that our stalls were bedi 
straw. I did not know then 
nificance of this was; but t 
voiced the opinion that w 
for a long journey. And he 
with him. 
I ventured to ask where tl 
we were going; but the |. id 
didn’t make any differen 
were on our way. She said y 
traveled with the birds. . 
what that meant just t 
quently I found out it 
stable usua 
the season, - 
where the weath 
propitious for ra 
year round. SO, 
before, we were h' 
a long train; ar 
went. 4 
Now I must s 
you something 


ney, because he v 
who took care of) 
made his h 


while we tra 


complexion ¢ 
cast of count 
not look a bi 
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mn the farm; but the gray y 
(ne was a prince. 

.is was a figure of speech, 

ry did not look like any 

dn’t have a crown. But I 

e went along that he had 

¢ as any king. 

not very particular about his dress. He 
such hat and a flannel shirt open at the neck 
d) the fact that he usually slept in his clothes 
saw in a corner of the car, meant he would 
eexactly presentable in polite society—that 
;aong cultured people who didn’t know what 
ly tood for. : 

hag a lantern in the center of ‘the car and 
‘ith ropes so that it would not sway with the 
ji train. Then he pulled the big doors to, 
ough space for fresh air to course through. 
; : large cooling sheet on the bar in front of 


2wind would not strike us. 

were pretty comfortable. He was always 
{d I think he gave me more than my share. 
smed to be a regular mine of lumps of sugar. 
1: told me that whenever Barney went to a 
h first thing he did was to empty the sugar 
ei2d to me he must have emptied every one 
I\sked my informant if that wasn’t stealing, 


i! There are three things you can’t steal— 
ie or dogs, or game chickens.”’ , 

ii how he knew that. And he replied that 
‘did it; and nothing the prince did could 


d, not want to take the sugar Prince Barney 
) ause no one on the farm had ever given me 
:a lump in two and forced it in between my 
I)sted it. Pretty soon I was like the rest of 
yirying to steal some out of his pocket when 
éough. 
» stopped at any place long enough he would 
gick carrots or some kind of green feed. He 
t pine tar on my tongue. I did not like that; 
per told me it kept away lots of diseases that 
a2 to catch in traveling round the country. 
lon’t want you to run away with the idea 
Emney was a saint, by any means. One of his 
tit he loved to gamble. It seemed to me he 
a gamble with everywhere. Whenever he 
) y he would come to the car and separate it 
e;one of which he would put in an envelope; 
.e would put back into his pocket. 
se horse why he did this; and he said that 


4) sent half of what he made to his mother and 
JU: gambled away. He wouldn’t buy himself 
nhing; in fact, my master had to keep him 
: ey did not care particularly what he bet on, 

‘was gambling. Otherwise I suppose you 
¢led him a Christian, though he never went 
r 10ted pieces out of the Bible, like Sunday. 
) terward that most men and women have 

/ weakness. If it isn’t one thing it is another. 
0 2 I ever met had little failings; and I think 
a to do is to take folks at their best and 
liche good things you can; so whenever I 
y I just remember his kind heart and his 
$s th us horses and forget the fact that he 
€ot happy-go-lucky gambler and sometimes 

0 know that he would have shared his last 
aoody; and you can’t tell me that won’t 
ning when the final reckoning is added up. 
‘ould have told you there were two other 
he car. One was a black-and-white grey- 
Mayflower and the other was a gamecock 
Jey both belonged to Barney. According to 
Sher, the game chicken was a pretty tough 
m-rstand he had won some important battles. 
Se to d me that, once when they were down 

1 border, Barney got into some trouble and 


‘ 
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It is Safe to Assert That Ninety-«nine 
Per Cent of the Jockeys Ride to Win 


they were going to put 
him in jail; but the 
chief of the rurales was 
: a great chicken fighter 
and Barney told him about the wonderful bird he had. 
So they made a match with a bird owned by the alcalde; 
and when they won it the chief turned Barney loose as a 
mark of his esteem. This is, of course, another anecdote, 
which I shall relate at length farther along. I learned, 
too, that the greyhound had won several coursing matches. 
So we were what one might call a pretty sporty crowd. 

One evening the train on which we were riding was 
shunted to a sidetrack. They told us that there had been a 
wreck ahead and that we should be delayed several hours; 
so Barney started off “to look the town over,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 

I guess he must have taken a pretty good view of it, 
because along toward midnight I heard somebody singing 
outside the car. 

The gray horse laughed and said: 

“Here comes Barney, all lit up!” 

Of course I did not know what that meant; so I asked 
him, and he thought I certainly was a very ignorant young 
person. He explained to me that there were several other 
names for the term he used, but that in a general way it 
meant that you had been looking upon the lights of the 
city and taken on a cargo of joy stuff. He said joy stuff 
made one feel very happy. 

I confess I did not exactly catch his meaning, except 
that I knew Barney was feeling happy. He was singing a 
song he always sang when he was in this mood. I got to 
know it after a while. I think he must have made it up 
himself, because I never heard it any other place. The 
name of the song was Got to Get a Livin’, and the chorus 
of it ran like this: 


Youw’ve got to get a livin’; you need it all the time. 
Youw’ve got to eat and drink and sleep and smoke. 
With prices soaring nowadays, the public is the goat which 
pays. 
You buy a modest meal and you are broke! 
And folks which listen to me sing 
Know every little, little thing— 
Know everything I say is truly true. 
You may be black or white or red; 
But if you ain’t reported dead 
You've got to get a livin’; yes, you do! 


The joke of it was that Barney seemed to worry less 
about getting a living than anyone I ever met. Barney’s 
great motto was: ‘‘Live horse and you'll get grass.” 

Barney climbed into the car, looking rather more dis- 
reputable than usual. He started to lie down, but he 
seemed to remember that we might want water; so he 
took the bucket and went out and got some and brought 
it back. Drunk or sober, Barney never forgot to look out 
for us. 

And, speaking about water for a horse, you can always 
take off your hat to the person who has been thoughtful 
enough to erect a fountain where horses may be watered. 
More horses suffer from thirst in the summertime owing to 
the neglect of inhuman drivers than any other of our dumb 
friends. 

On the morning of the second day of our travels Barney 
spread a lot of straw in the other end of the car from where 
we were standing and led the gray horse over there. He 
tied a rope crossways and threw a blanket over that. 
Pretty soon the gray horse lay down, and Barney appeared 
to be very much pleased. 

He used to talk to us just as if we were people; so it was 
never any trouble to find out what Barney was thinking 
about. He told me all his troubles in the course of our 
travels, because, he said, you have got to tell somebody, 
and if you confide in a horse he can’t go and spill it to 
somebody else; and you’ve got it off your chest just the 
same. 
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Barney had a crude way of expressing 
things, of course; but if you figure it out 
there was a good deal in hi$ philosophy of life. 
The gray horse appeared to be used to this; and he 
told me afterward that it was one of the greatest things in 
the world for a horse traveling a long journey. He said 
that sometimes, when he used to travel alone, Barney 
would fix it so that he could lie down most of the way. 
And sometimes he would be entered in a race the very 
day they took him off the cars. He said probably he was 
going to race at the next town. 

-It was on this trip I got my first lesson and real training. 
Barney taught me to lie down myself. He commenced 
gentling me by rubbing his hands along my legs and lifting 
my feet one by one. Then, when we stopped at a station 
he led me over to the other end of the car where the gray 
horse had been lying down. He was very gentle with me. 
He lifted one of my front feet and held it up against the 
elbow; then he twisted my head round. He did this two 
or three times just a little way; and when he saw I was not 
afraid he pulled my head just a little farther round than it 
had been before. First thing I knew I was lying broadside 
on the soft straw. 

Of course I struggled and tried to get up; but Barney 
held my head down and kept petting me and talking. 
Pretty soon I ceased to struggle; then he let me sit up and 
pulled my legs under me, so I should be comfortable. He 
still kept on soothing me; and I found it was a mighty 
nice way to ride instead of standing up. After a while he 
let go of my head and took some carrots out of his pocket. 
He split them lengthwise with his knife and gave me little 
pieces at a time; so I forgot all about how I had been 
forced down and commenced to enjoy the trip that way. 

Then Barney got up and left me and went over to the 
other horses, and I just lay there quite comfortable. That 
was the only lesson I ever needed in the art of traveling. 
Afterward whenever I was turned loose in one end of the 
car I would lie down just as soon as the car commenced to 
rock. 

It is a good thing for a horse or a man to lie down and 
rest occasionally—even if it is for only a few minutes in the 
middle of the day. All the great horses I ever knew lay 
down a good deal, because nervous horses or nervous men, 
who are always moving round, frequently wear out their 
surplus energy before they really need it for a supreme 
effort. 

We traveled two days and nights; and on the third 
morning we arrived at a small town in one of the Southern 
States. I can’t remember the name of it just now, but I 
know there was a fair of some kind going on. We were 
unloaded and taken out to the race track. That was the 
first time I had seen my new owner since my purchase. I 
imagine he arrived on an express train ahead of us, because 
he came to the car and led me out to the fairground. 
Barney led the two other horses. They looked very swell 
in their pretty hoods and blankets. I guess I must have 
cut a sorry figure walking behind those two royal per- 
sonages; but my new master didn’t seem to mind. He 
petted me a good deal and talked to me most of the way 
out. 

I might say here that a horse loves to be talked to, and 
most horses will be very gentle so long as their riders sing 
to them. The reason of this is that we have great con- 
fidence in the human voice. Instinct tells us that as long 
as a man sings he is not afraid of anything; so there is no 
cause for us to worry. It is the same way with cattle on 
the range. The cowboys always sing to them. 

Before I tell you about our first real adventure in the 
racing world I should like to say something in a general 
way about the turf, because I don’t think any sport or 
pastime has been more misunderstood. I speak par- 
ticularly about criticism upon the way in which it is 
conducted. This has been the great stumbling block ever 
since racing was patronized in this country. 

I regret to say that a great many unthinking people are 
loud in their denunciation of racing. They are too prone 
to allege that everything about the race track is crooked 
(Continued on Page 178) 


CuI, May 22. 
RIEND AL: Well Al I suppose 
Pies seen what Idone 
to the N. Y. bunch 


yesterday and when it was 
over Gleason called me to 
1 sidein the club house and 
says he thought it was 
about time I was getting 
the real jack so if I would 
bring my old contract over 
to the pk. today he would 
give me a new 1 calling 
for $3000.00 per annum. 
So today I took my old 
contract over to the pk. 
and Gleason told®me to 
take it up in the office and 
I took it up there and the 
old man give me my new 
1 and says now go ahead 
andshow meyou are worth 
it. Well I will show him 
Al and when a man gets 
fair treatment from a club 
why you work all the 
harder for them. 

Well Gleason told me 
to not say nothing to none 
of the other ball players about the 
matter as they might maybe take it 
in their head to hold up the club for more 
jack so I didn’t tell nobody only Tom 
Dorgan that rooms with me when we are 
out on the road and the best pal a man ever 
had and they’s no danger of him asking for 
more jack as he is just a 3th string catcher 
and all the closer he ever gets to the ball 
game is down in the bull pen warming up 
somebody but he isaregular guy and I only 


wished he could get in there and show them something. 
Well when I told him about my new contract he said I 
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I Have Kind of Gota 

Idear That This Here 

Tom Dorgan is Stuck 
on Miss Mulvihill 


him. 


was a lucky stiff to be getting all that jack and besides that 
have a beautiful wife and a couple kiddies and a nice home 


where all as he has got is 1 dinky little rm. over on Grand 
Blvd. that he can’t squeeze in or out of it without barking 
his ears. So I told him I said ‘‘I can’t get you no more 
jack old pal but the next gal that looks X eyed at me I will 
turn her over to you and welcome as 1 wife is about all as 


I can handle and then some.” 


At that I would like to find him some nice gal Al asa 
man don’t know they are liveing till you get married and 
I can’t help from feeling sorry for a bird that has to go 
home nights after the ball game and open up the close 


closet and talk to his other suit. 


Well when I told Florrie about me getting the $600.00 
raise she asked me what would we do with it and I said I 
didn’t know yet and she says why not buy a car as we 
could have some time rideing around old Chi in a car 
evenings and take in the different pks. and etc. and take 
our friends along and show them a time. So I said “‘ You 
have got a fine idear of what cars costs these days and for 


$600.00 you can’t even buy a tire 
rench.” So she begin telling me about 
the 2d hand car the Dumonts which 
is her new pardners in the beauty 
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HES END AL: Well Al the way some peo- 
ple runs a ball club its a wonder we 

can stay in the U.S. let alone 1st place. 
Well yesterday Griffith started Jim 
Shaw against us and Gleason thought 
it was a good spot to try out 

big Lowdermilk so the 2 of 

them went to it but pretty 

soon they was both out of 

there and it come along the 

8th inning with the Washing- 

ton club a couple runs ahead 

and he stuck me in 

there to stop them 

and next thing you 

know Johnson was 

in there for them 

to try and hold the 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. 
parlor down town and they got it for 
$700.00 and its a 1917 5 passenger 
Peel and runs and looks 
like new and they must 
be a whole lot more 
bargains if a person 
would just get out and 
look for them so just 
to stall her I said I 
would keep my eyes 
open and if I seen a real 
bargain I would grab it 
off but what and the 
he—ll is the use of us 
blowing our jack on a 
car when the Dumonts 
has all ready got 1 and 
all as we half to do is 
call them up and ask for 
the correct time and 
they would probably 
invite us out for aspin. 

Personly Al I don’t 
see no use in anybody 
buying a car now as they won’t be 
nowheres to go after the 1 of July 
and besides when I am out on the 
road with the club Florrie would want to 
drive it herself and we would half to hire a 
steeple jack to get she and the car down off 
in the top of the Boston store. 

Well Al I won’t half to work no more vs. 
the N. Y. club this serious but will probably 
work vs. the Washington club which comes 
next and he will save me for the game Walter 
pitchs as Walter is going pretty good now 


and a man has just about got to shut them out to beat 


Your pal, JACK. 
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lead but we knocked h 
beat them out. . 

Well of course I hadn’ 
Gleason would send me 
today after the work I done so the Dumor 
the game with Florrie and after the game] 
the Dumonts had a mighty sweet looking 
named Miss Mulvihill or something so Du 
remark that it was pretty dry in Chi on a § 
didn’t we all hop in his car and go out to 
was plenty to eat and drink. - 

Well then Florrie said it didn’t seem 
Mulvihill to not have no man along whe 
Dumont both had their husband so Dume 
they wasn’t 1 of the ball players that was si 
like to go along. So I happened to thi 
Dorgan so I went back in the club house a) 
you ought to seen his eyes pop out when h 
the Mulvihill trick. Well we went out to th 
the 1st time I seen it and Florrie had tok 
like new but if it does why Jack Lapp has g 
And when they said it was a 5 passenger ( 
4 people and a weather strip. 

Well the next thing was how was we 
Mrs. Dumont said she always set in the fre 
her husband from driveing to fast so that le 
and Miss Mulvihill and Tom for the soap 
Florrie said it looked like Miss Mulvihill w 
on Tom’s lap. Well both partys had a h 
cheek when they heard that and Miss Mu 
guessed not and why didn’t Florrie set ¢ 
Florrie said she had tried that to many 
way the way we went was with Florrie ; 
vihill squeezed along the side of me and 4 
and I don’t know how far it is to Lyons b 
we got there I thought we must be all of 
League. 

Well we set out on the porch of the join 
ordered up a few drinks and everybody 
had came to the morgue to identify a bo 
begin pulling some of my stuff and I wishe 
heard Miss Mulvihill split her sides only Ik 

for poor Dorgan as he acted like the eat 
or something and the gal must of th 
been pared off with Dummy Taylor, 
some more drinks and a chicken di 
the check come around Dorgan was 
and Dumont was danceing ° 
I was elected on the Ist bi 
Mulvihill made the remark t 
ought to pay for everything 
ing I said I was tickled to d 
being in her co 
blushed up lik 
and give me } 
couldn’t help frq 
for Dorgan but 
if that’s the wa! 
Al and I only | 
be just friends ' 
nothing more. 


com! 
hom} 


Msi <b 


—— 
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{4 what does Miss Mulvihill 
-hat if Florrie did not mind 
as leaf set on my lap and 
jo ahead so that’s the way 
ce and even with Dumont 
4 over’ the road and hitting 
(2 miles per hr. all the way 
~ more then 5 minutes when 
dvhere Miss Mulvihill lived 
“er off and I seen her to the 
id to her how did she like 
4 Dorgan and she said ‘‘Why 

ik for yourself John?’’ How 
e calling me John the Ist 
/3een me and I didn’t 
yas anybody realy 
die was John as they 
lg me Jack ever since 
thigh grass hopper 


i T and Florrie got 
the silent treatmunt 
| get over it Al like 
yind anybody would 
; my fault that I 
with a hair lip or 


ill I tell you what 
+, It wasn’t till pretty 
.M. when we rolled 
find I got up about 
ind finely got over to 
id I felt like the sup- 
i. finely it come time 
ractice and Gleason 

ik today and I said 

| talking about as I 

4-day and he said yes 

1 only 2 innings just long 

yrm me up so I had to get 

j-y and pitch and of course 

she day when Weaver and 

1 of them went to he—Il 

ad the Washington club 

_got 4 runs which is more 

jially get all through May 
shut us out with 3 hits 

dn’t even have a night- 

f ball and after the game 
Ji me where I was last 

[old him I was out and he said yes and you 

/ again to the amt. of $50.00. Well Al if he 
ne stick I will quit baseball and go in some 

fe a man can get fair treatmunt and some- 

[better get out of baseball any way as a man 

n the game if he has got any looks at all why 
‘ose their nut about him and bother you to 
‘you turn your back every time they look at 

rn hasn’t no business being before the public 
where the gals can look you over and make 

‘themself when you have got a wife and 2 

Your pal, JACK. 


— Fr ae 


me 


CuI, June 1. 
ML: Well Al I just come back from the pk. 
eland give us a trimming but it was about 
‘n the 1st 3 we played with them. We leave 
wight and go east from there and won’t be 
hi till the last of the mo. 

2y was some excitement out in the old ball 
'y but beleive me it wouldn’t of never came 
been in there pitching or even down 

nbench. The way that it come off 

|xitched the Pp. M. game Decoration 

yj them a good licking and Gleason 

" $50.00 fine he plastered 

«. and said I didn’t need 

<rday but could set up in 

vith Florrie. Well the 

d Miss 
i also out 
r and we 
ar and I 


“‘Why Don’t You Speak for Yourself John?"’ 


kind of explained the game to 
Miss Mulvihill and I kept talking 
fast for the fear she would bring 
up something personal. 
Well the game wasn’t much 
of a game as we had them 
licked to death but along 
in the 8th inning the Cleve- 
land bunch was sore on 
acct. of the way we was 
makeing them like it and 
Speaker hit a ball down 
towards Gandil and Chick 
made quite a stop of the 
ball and run over and 
stepped on the bag long 
before Spoke got there but 
Spoke was kind of sore so 
he slid in to the bag and 
that made Gandil sore and 
they begin barking at each 
other and next thing you 
know they was at each 
other and the rest of the 
boys was all scared and left 
them go to it and finely 
Gandil had his shirt tore 
off and the umps put them 
both off of the field. Well 
Al it wouldn’t of never of 
happened if I had of been 
in there as the minute 
Speaker had of started any- 
thing I would knocked him 
for a gool and it would of 
been good night Mr. 
Speaker. Just like I told 
Jack Graney out there on 
the field today I said 
“Speaker better not never 
try no monkey business like 
that on me or Fohl will be 
scarring the bushs for anew 
center fielder.” 
Well Miss Mulvihill was set- 
ting next to me when the fight 
come off and IJ could feel her 
kind of tremble so I guess I 
must of kind of squeezed her 
hand and I told her tonot worry 
because if I seen that either 1 of them was realy going to 
get hurt I would run down there and knock them both for 
a gool. So she give me a smile and made some remarks 
about how nice it must be to be so big and I kind of 
laughed it off and then I seen Florrie kind of looking at 
us so I cut it out. 


Well the fight must of kind of went to Dumont’s bean | 


and any way he asked us all down to the Dearborn for 
supper and Mrs. Dumont said we better get Tom Dorgan 
along so as Miss Mulvihill would have somebody to play 
with and she kind of made a face but didn’t say nothing so I 
got a hold of him and we went down there. Well Tomisa 
pretty fair dancer and he kept asking Miss Mulvihill to 
dance and of course she couldn’t say no though I guess she 
would of rather set at the table and talk things 
over but I was glad he kept her danceing at 
that as I was afraid things might get to per- 
sonal if her and I was left at the table alone. 
Well finely we started home and on the way 
she managed to ask me where we was going to 
stop in Detroit and I told her so I suppose she 
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will be sending me a post card or a night letter or some- 
thing and if she does why all as I can do is just pretend 
like I didn’t get it. But any way we are on our way to- 
night Al and if we can come back from this trip in 1st 
place why the race is as good as win you might say as the 
way I and Cicotte and Williams is going they’s no club in 
the league can catch us in the stretch. Personly Al wile 
I don’t never like to leave home I am kind of glad we are 
going this time for Miss Mulvihill’s sakes if nothing else 
as the less she sees of me for a wile she will be better off. 
I will write to you from Detroit or somewheres in the 
east. Your pal, JACK. 


N. Y., June 5. 

IRIEND AL: Well Al we just got in from Detroit and 

we played against Jennings club like we was the Red 
X 2d team and if we finish up the trip like we started we 
will be lucky to come home in a passenger train. I suppose 
you read about how they beat me Al and it looks like they 
was enough bad breaks against me to last a whole season 
and the only peace of luck I had all the while we was there 
didn’t have nothing to do with baseball but I did happen 
to run acrost a bird that wants to sell a car and its a 1918 
Blaine that hasn’t only been drove 4000 miles and it looks 
like it was just out of the shop. I took Cracker Schalk out 
to see it and he said I would be a-sucker to not grab it off 
but the bird wants $1200.00 which is about twice as much 
is I figured on paying for a car so I didn’t do nothing but I 
kind of think he took a fancy to me and if I hold off a wile 
he will come down to somewheres near my price. Any way 
I have got his name and address and if I decide I want to 
pay somewheres near his price why all as I half to dois wire 
him. 

Well Al I didn’t get no word from that little gal Miss 
Mulvihill wile we was in Detroit and I hope she finely got 
some sence in her head but speaking about Miss Mulvihill 
I have kind of got a idear that this here Tom Dorgan is 
stuck on her as whenever we get up in the rm. together 
that is about all as he can talk about and the day we left 
Detroit he asked me if I thought it would do any harm 
him writeing her and of course I said why no it wouldn’t 
and I felt like telling him it wouldn’t do no good neither 
one but I guess he will find that out for himself soon enough 
without me telling him. Only I can’t help from kind of 
feeling sorry for the both of them and I feel sorry for him 
because he. has fell for a gal that has left her heart run 
away from her to a place where it won’t get 
her nothing and I feel sorry for her for 
looseing her nut over a man that has all 
ready got a wife and troubles of my own. 

But Dorgan of course don’t know noth- 
ing about what has past between her and 
I and wile we was setting together on 
the train come- ing east he asked me if I - 
thought they was any- 
thing I could do to help 
him get in right 
with her. Well I 
told him I would do 
the best I could as 
I would like to see 
them both happy 
but between you 

(Continued on 
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LREADY, on the surface, the luncheon 
A promised to be the dullest affair imag- 
inable. Eliza Clarges owed it to her 
celebrated ability to acknowledge that nothing 
lay definitely beyond her delicate 
keen enjoyment of life. But an hour 
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or more with the very young! She 
was seated in the restrained elabora- 
tion inside the principal entrance of 
the Hotel Ritz, waiting for her niece, 
India Dinning, and the two young 
men, recently so military, upon whom 
the occasion was draped. 

She had been at the hotel over- 
night for the purpose of addressing 
an extremely polite Art Alliance; and 
had accidentally encountered James 
Carpenter in an elevator. Liza liked 
James—he was a most engagingly 
suave youth—and when, expressing 
his delight at meeting her, he ex- 
plained that he was knocking about 
with a friend, discharged, like him, 
from the army two months before, 
her thoughts had immediately cen- 
tered on India Dinning. James and 
Andrew Paull, it developed, would be 
in the city to-morrow; they were 
more than a little tired of a generally 
aimless holiday; and Eliza, remem- 
bering how pretty India’s mother had 
been, benevolently suggested the 
possibility of this luncheon. 

Of course India Dinning had re- 
sponded enthusiastically to a tele- 
phoned explanation, but with a slight 
change of Liza’s plan—it would be 
necessary for her to bring two friends 
in place of one. However, both of 
them were simply marvelously lovely! 
That, Liza realized, made a girl over; 
but she felt that the satellites of Mars 
would not be inadequate. If she 
thought of herself at all at the table 
it was in the light of a practically in- 
visible prompter. 

Quite aside from her age, Liza 
Clarges was thirty-seven, the posi- 
tion of onlooker was the constant 
condition, she almost thought pen- 
alty, of her profession. Her select 
pungent talent—often referred to in 
serious places as genius—for the short 
story necessitated such aremoval from 
actual living. How otherwise could 
she keep the detachment inseparable 
from any unbiased comprehension? 
Yet now, surprisingly, the term pen- 
alty returned to her mind. 

So much, other than imaginative composition, bored her 
that she was convinced that soon her annoyance would 
become visible in the pages for which practically she had 
sacrificed everything else. This, she told herself energet- 
ically, was all that concerned her—the crystal fineness and 
truth of her writing. But the response of her being was 
tepid. The truth was that she was tired. Liza couldn’t 
understand how she had let herself in for the rapidly 
approaching period of insipid verbal enthusiasms. She had 
been betrayed by a momentary sense of duty, responsi- 
bility—the mass of life’s stupidities came from just that, 
she thought irritably. 

Two girls entered the hotel and hesitated, cool in the 
arrogance of the most expensive and becoming dress pos- 
sible. One with a high-pitched voice said: ‘‘ India was meet- 
ing us here.” They sank together into chairs of the dull 
gold and gray velvet decorative scheme, and Liza delib- 
erately studied her niece’s associates. They must be, she 
decided, entirely representative of Marcia Dinning’s daugh- 
ter. Marcia and herself were as different as sisters could 
possibly manage. The former had always been a very 
definitely marked type, the sort of girl and woman promi- 
nent in the boxes of horse shows; her personality and 
opinions blended entirely with those of women similarly 
occupied; while the first necessity of Liza’s existence was 
the maintenance of her vigorous, even isolated, individ- 
uality. 

The girls before her swept into a staccato duet of heed- 
less interruptions, mechanically sparkling and subcon- 
sciously aware of their worldly superiority. One was 
slender and dark, with a diminutive nose and perfectly 
bowed lips. She was clad in a deceptive simplicity of clear 
blue flowing with every turning of her round young grace; 
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there was a broad soft sash about her flexible waist; her 
head was closely covered by a small confection of glazed 
black straw with a cockade of stiff ribbon; and heavy 
white gloves lay in deep folds on her animated wrists. 

The other had an early maturity incongruous in a dress 
appropriate to her years alone. Her face was still, with 
eyes never fully open, and Liza saw her mouth would be 
pale but for the thoroughness with which it was rouged. 
They were both well under twenty, perhaps seventeen. 
India must be in that vicinity. Liza hadn’t seen her—no, 
she had seen nothing of the Dinnings since before the war. 
Marcia’s life and hers were so utterly apart! 

Liza recalled, in the face of the assurance confronting 
her, her own early diffident years. She had been quite 
plain; a silent child never entirely well, with an exhaust- 
ing straight flood of chestnut hair. At seventeen she had 
sold a story to a magazine of the highest pretensions; at 
fifteen she had been obsessed by Madame Bovary; with 
her tenth year converted into a romantic dream by the 
Mort d’Arthur. Yes, she had been withdrawn, eminently 
reserved in conduct and speech; but, contrasting her 
thoughts and speculations with the mental processes 
revealed by the audible speech of India’s friends, she 
realized that of the two she had been infinitely the more 
well-advanced. 

There had been throughout her life this discrepancy 
between her imagination and her acts: there was no situ- 
ation in which she could not picture herself; while, on the 
other hand, her actual existence had been an unbroken 
monotony of nice convention. But nothing else, she dis- 
covered, could be expected of a writer’s progress, an 
extremely abnormal mode of life and activity. The reward 
was at once prodigal and problematic. On the material 
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exposed—the power of genuine feeling. It was undoubt- 
edly that, subconsciously recognized, to which the girls 
had responded. 

He was vibrant with such strong emotions, and with all 
their potentialities, as that vivid memory of a parent. In 
another phrase he was richly colored. The qualities of the 
heart, Liza told herself. She gathered further that he dis- 
liked Reba Raymond; that, in the main, he was uncon- 
scious of Freda for all her lovely blue; but he reacted 
more warmly to the sparkle of India, her niece. India 
Dinning was remarkably like her mother. Uninteresting, 
Liza Clarges thought in that connection. She leaned back 
from a conversation across her, when to her amazement 
she saw a swift expression of acute suffering darken 
Andrew Paull’s eyes. 

qr 

NFALLIBLE in the analysis of subtle conditions she 

realized that his pain had not been physical but mental, 
a pinching of the cerebral centers. For a moment he had 
been at the verge of panic, his breathing was fast and 
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shallow, a hand rose to his collar as though he were chok- 
ing. India Dinning, with all the battery of her young 
charm turned frankly on him, naturally had seen none of 
this. She had her elbows on the table and her soft chin 
couched in interlaced fingers. Liza Clarges glanced cyni- 
cally at her. At seventeen, she would, too, have adored 
Andrew Paull—but said hardly a word. Even then, the 
truth was, she had been objectively conscious of her feel- 
ings and words. She had understood too much. 
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India was purely automatic. The principle by which 
her dress was designed, the fluttering rose of her faultless 
cheeks, the whole instinctive bag of feminine tricks, were 
all humiliatingly subservient to the pressure of mere 
existence. In Reba this was too clearly revealed; and 
Freda Zooch was as plainly a sterile vanity. She thought 
it was possible that James Carpenter had measured Freda 
and Reba Raymond accurately, but even he was palpably 
pleased with India Dinning. 

The attention directed to her, Liza saw, was perfunctory, 
almost entirely limited to India’s stated polite sentences. 
She delivered these in her most radiant manner; and, 
parallel with Liza’s detached amusement, she was con- 
scious of a ridiculous desire to settle her niece. Paull was 
again normal. ‘‘Now seriously,’”’ he demanded, ‘‘what 
are you distinguished for?” 

“Beauty,” she replied cheerfully. 

“Of course, but a 

“Aunt Liza writes the most wonderful stories,’’ India 
instructed him. ‘‘She’s been doing it since ever so long 
ago when she was quite 
young.” 

““At your age, to be 
accurate,” Liza Clarges 
added; ‘“‘quite young, 
in fact.” 

Andrew Paull said in 
atone of apology: “I 
never read.” 

Liza told him sharply: 
“Don’t; books are not 
in your scheme of 


things.” 
Freda’s high voice in- 
terrupted: ‘‘Oh, Cap- 


tain Paull, do you really 
and truly know if you 
killed anyone or not in 
France?” 

“T do,” he replied 
somberly, but made no 
further explanation. 

“Andy was out of 
luck,” James Carpenter 
put in hurriedly; ‘“‘but 
turn a compassionate 
gaze on me—I was 
never out of the country. 
I never even saw a fes- 
tive little U-boat all full 
of German plums.” 

There, Liza recog- 
nized, was the explana- 
tion of Andrew Paull’s 
trouble; she sensitively 
felt that he was envel- 
oped, saturated, in some 
potent regret; no, it was 
more acute—a pro- 
nounced mental dis- 
turbance. He had been 
out of luck! Her marked 
sympathy for him 
deepened. The girls, 
ignoring her, challenged 
his attention; and con- 
versation progressed in 
which she had no 
part. 

Thirty-seven wasn’t 
an overwhelmingly ad- 
vanced age. She thought 
with frivolous audacity 
that her own figure was 
not negligible. And, as 
well, she had depths of 
feeling forever denied to 
a daughter of Marcia’s. 
If she should substitute 
her mental poise for her 
visible being these girls 
would fade like thin 
wisps of colored vapor. 
How, in reality, did 
women make them- 
selves attractive to 
men? It would be 
by no other means than 
the conscious or me- 
chanical insistence on the sheer fact of their sex. Men, 
the simpler organization, responded to simple clearly de- 
fined incentives. 

Andrew Paull was talking to Reba. 
my friends,’”’ he asserted shortly. 

She was surprised and then incredulous. 
you were so old-fashioned,” she complained. 

“Call it what you like,” he continued. 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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\ A ) HEN I was taking my final leave of Presi- 
dent Diaz, in June, 1894, he was in the full 
enjoyment of his mental and physical vigor 

in spite of his sixty-odd years of age, which seemed to 


sit lightly on him and had not 
in the least impaired his energy 
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and enlightened activity. It 
was the heyday of his success 
as. a ruler. Law and order 
reigned every where andseemed 
to be at last secured on a firm 
unshakable basis; railroads 
and canals were being built, 
commerce and industry were 
flourishing, finances were in 
perfect order, the credit of the 
country was fully redeemed, 
Mexican Government bonds 
were quoted at their normal 
price on foreign exchanges, 
confidence in Mexico’s future 
had returned or rather had 
been established—in short the 
country had never before 
known such an era of internal 
peace and prosperity as under 
the rule of President Diaz. 

Little did I dream then that 
many years later Ishould again 
meet Don Porfirio Diaz, on 
the sands of Biarritz, leaning 
on the arm of the noble and 
devoted partner of his life, a 
broken-down old man, a fugi- 
tive from the country of whose 
greatness and prosperity he 
had been the creator and which 
ever since his fall from power 
has been agonizing in the grip 
of civil war and anarchy. 

It was truly a pathetic spec- 
tacle, confirmatory of the dic- 
tum: Nemo propheta in patria 
sua. But his name will go down 
in history as that of one of the greatest constructive states- 
men of the nineteenth century. 

A no less pathetic spectacle is presented by the people 
who requited with such black ingratitude the priceless 
services of the great ruler and creator of the country’s 
prosperity, the people who ever since have been wallowing 
in the mire of hopeless anarchy because they were not ripe 
for assimilating principles and institutions such as have 
made a neighboring nation great and prosperous beyond 
the most ambitious dreams of the founders of her com- 
monwealth. 

Shortly before leaving Mexico I lost temporarily the 
sight of one of my eyes through an inflammation of the 
choroid membrane, and the Mexican oculists advised me 
to place myself as soon as possible under treatment in the 
clinic of the celebrated oculist, Professor Pagenstecher, at 
Wiesbaden. I lost no time in following this advice and 
sailed from New York on the first steamer on which I could 
secure a stateroom—not an easy matter, by the way, as it 
was the time of the summer exodus of American travelers 
in search of the delights of the Old World. 

On sailing from these shores this time, not being at all 
certain of ever seeing them again, I had a distinct im- 
pression that it meant the close of the happiest period of 
my life, and at the same time I had a vague presentiment 
that the lull in world politics, which had been characteristic 
of the last decade, was nearing an end. 

When I arrived in Wiesbaden I found my family, who 
had come from Vevey to meet me, already comfortably 
established in a pleasant hotel overlooking the park. They 
were horrified at my appearance with smoked glasses and 
a green shade; which, by the way, Professor Pagenstecher 
made me discard as soon as I entered his consultation office. 

The same evening I became an inmate of his clinic. 
Having taken possession of the bedroom assigned to me I 
went out for a breath of air into the little garden back of 
the house and found there all my future fellow patients of 
the establishment. They were all English, and each and 
every one of them, to my great astonishment, was smoking 
either a cigar or a pipe. This sight cheered me up con- 
siderably as I had given up smoking under the mistaken 
belief that this sacrifice was required of me in the interest 
of the cure I was to undergo. 

The next morning when the professor paid me his pro- 
fessional visit he undeceived me in this regard, assuring me 
that abstention from smoking for some time was necessary 
only after an operation. I asked him how it was that 
except myself he had only English patients and not a single 
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German in his clinic. He laughingly said that ever after 
having been sent for to Windsor by the Queen for some eye 
trouble English people in great numbers came to his clinic, 
but that Germans mostly preferred to go to London for 
treatment by English oculists. Another case of Nemo 
propheta in patria sua. 

After having undergone the prescribed treatment in the 
morning I was allowed to go out and spend the rest of the 
day with my family. In this way I made the acquaintance 
of the well-known Herr von Brandt, formerly German 
Minister to Japan and China, whose American wife was 
the daughter of very dear friends of ours in New York. 
The Chinese-Japanese War had just begun and I was 
greatly interested in discussing this event with a man who 
had the reputation of being the greatest authority in 
Germany on Far Eastern affairs, having represented his 
country for a great many years first in one and then in the 
other of the countries at war. 

To my great astonishment he turned out to be a firm 
believer in the victory of China; in fact he seemed to 
think that it was madness on the part of the Japanese to 
attempt an invasion of China, where they would be simply 
swallowed up in the immense mass of the teeming millions 
of the Chinese people. Never having been in China myself 
I was not in a position to controvert his assertions as to 
the superiority of the Chinese over their reckless assail- 
ants—a point of view, by the way, shared by the majority 
of foreigners in the Far East—but I told him that from 
what I had been able to observe personally during my 
few years’ sojourn in Japan I had the very highest opinion 
of the military efficiency and the warlike spirit of the 
Japanese, and that I was rather inclined to share the belief 
of the celebrated Russian explorer of China, Colonel 
Prjevalsky, that a brigade of first-class troops like theirs 
could go all through China like a hot knife through butter. 

One day in the course of my idle saunterings through the 
streets of pretty Wiesbaden I noticed in the show window 
of one of the numerous bookshops a little volume entitled 
Caligula, oder der Czsaren Wahninn—‘‘Caligula, or 
Cesarean madness,” would be a sufficiently exact transla- 
tion—and attracted by the singularity of this title I went 
into the shop and purchased the book. It turned out to be 
a literal translation of various picked texts from Latin 
authors of the period, original texts always being carefully 
cited, but chosen so skillfully as to produce the effect of 
manifestly intentional lese majesty; at the same time, 
however, furnishing no legal ground for a possible criminal 
prosecution. I was told that the sale of this little book 
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life of Europe, to which I must crave pi 
indulgent reader to refer at some length. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century) 
lishment of the practical overlordship 
the great Napoleon, over the whole of Conti 
with the sole exception of Russia. For 


4 
was content to share the hegemony i 


A 


great rival, the Emperor Alexander I 
alliance between the two emperors, sho’ 
rendered possible the acquisition by Russ 
and the conquest of Finland, but nevert 
rupture and in the invasion of Russia b’ 


After his disastrous retreat from Mosco 
the beginning of his downfall, all the E 
under the leadership of Russia and Eng! 
campaign against him which ended in t 
France, the capture of Paris and the dethrone 


-rahed 


At the Congress of Vienna, which under- 
nent of the affairs of Europe, Alexander I 
by part, though then already a secret agree- 
4to him in principle, was reached between 
vice and victorious England and Austria. 
~t leadership passed after his death to his 
x pcessor, the Emperor Nicholas I, and ulti- 
ne formation against Russia of a coalition 
» Powers with the addition of Sardinia and 
i the defeat of Russia in the Crimean War 
of Continental Europe passed again to 
fapoleon III. The reluctance of France to 
+ fication of Germany under the leadership 
)) the Franco-Prussian War, which resulted 
(France and the annexation by Germany of 


practically been a duel between these two 
the victory could not have been so easily 
} attitude taken by Russia in retaliation for 
!mdly behavior during the Crimean War, 
id any possible attempt on the part of 
,in an alliance with France a revenge for her 
sia in 1866; and likewise for the implied 
neutrality of Great Britain, whose tradi- 
“er since the days of Louis XIV and William 
¥7s consisted in siding openly or tacitly 
ywer actually holding or aiming at the 
mtinental Europe. But by her very victory 
jexation of Alsace-Lorraine Germany had 
ition of a future armed conflict, for re- 
“econquest by France of her lost provinces, 
+ which was bound to be only a question of 
stunity. Since the advent of William II 
oy her foolishly provocative diplomacy, by 
y megalomania of her War Lord of the 
sed suspicions in regard to her ultimate 
ould not fail to alarm even those Powers 
indisposed to- 


yto the injection 
|politics of this 
element that 
jof peacefulrest, 
vaded the last 
Ad even given 
pes of the pos- 
idual softening 
‘ection of inter- 


id the powerful 
the Emperor 
‘had begun to 
ts of a guardian 
/ The potential 
fia, which had 
ut to the test, 
, very large 
owing the sit- 
ithout the con- 
ance of Russia 
1 Power could 
pt the adven- 
.d this immense 
‘or for evil was 
osolutely in the 
‘an, an autocrat © 
aad given proof 
\his abhorrence 
straightforward 
dose and his im- 


er it was that 
3 serious illness 
ead avague feel- 
over the world 
e were building 
on the main- 
ice. When the . 
vadia had be- 
‘more alarming, 
‘the approach of 
uperor’s brother 
aw, the Prince 
of Wales, has- 
‘bedside of the 
nh. Europe was 
eath in hourly 
he dread event. 
fatal hour had 
a gloom replete 
‘bodings for the 
if 

world’s peace. 
werin Europe, 


bitter to hold in the firm grasp of the mighty monarch 
whom the world had come to regard as the mainstay of 
peace, had passed into the inexperienced hands of a slender 
youth of whom the world knew only that he had been a 
retiring, modest and dutiful son and whose enigmatic 
personality was a riddle which only the future could solve. 

In Russia the impression of the fatal event was over- 
powering. It was felt by the nation as a cruel bereave- 
ment such as an orphaned family of children would feel 
at the loss of a father who had been their only support, 
their secure shelter and their hopeful promise of future 
welfare and happiness. I doubt whether there could have 
been at that moment in Russia a single thoughtful patriot, 
however much and however rightly opposed to the late 
sovereign’s reactionary domestic policy, who did not 
instinctively feel that the country was left to face an 
uncertain future full of sinister forebodings of possible 
coming disaster. 

Shortly before the Emperor’s death and still in his 
presence had taken place the betrothal of the heir to the 
throne, the future Nicholas II, to the Princess Alix of 
Hesse, who was destined to be cast from the resplendent 
height of the most magnificent throne in Christendom 
into the darkest abyss of the most abject misery and to 
share with her devotedly loved husband and martyred 
children the most cruel, the most horrible fate. 

The defunct Emperor’s body was transported from the 
Crimea to St. Petersburg by rail in a funeral car converted 
into a mortuary chapel, in which prayers for the repose of 
the soul of the departed were said three times a day in the 
presence of the imperial family and their English relatives. 
All the way from the extreme south of the country to the 
northern capital the peasantry in their hundreds of thou- 
sands flocked to the railroad line, and kneeling, their 
heads bowed in the dust in tearful prayer, were render- 
ing a last homage to the mortal remains of their beloved 
sovereign borne past them in the swift-moving train. 


\ 
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King Edward VII, who as Prince of Wales accompanied 
the body of his late brother-in-law and friend on his last 
journey, must have kept a vivid recollection of these pro- 
foundly touching demonstrations of a people’s love and 
sorrow for their departed monarch. 

The funeral of the late Emperor took place at St. Peters- 
burg in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the cathe- 
dral where repose the remains of all the members of the 
Romanoff dynasty since Peter the Great. The corre- 
spondent of an English newspaper who witnessed the 
funeral procession slowly winding its way from the rail- 
road station to the fortress along the Nevskii Prospekt, 
the main thoroughfare of the capital, in his description of 
the ceremony mentioned the appearance of the young 
sovereign in the following words, which for some inex- 
plicable reason have stuck obstinately to my memory: 
‘‘And immediately following the funeral car walked with 
bowed head the poor little Emperor.’’ The correspondent 
was apparently struck by the contrast between the slender 
figure of the Emperor and the burly form of the Prince of 
Wales, who in friendly support walked by the side of his 
imperial nephew. I never could forget these words “poor 
little Emperor,”’ perhaps from a subconscious premonition 
of the cruel fate in store for him. 

Shortly afterward the marriage of the imperial couple 
was celebrated in the chapel of the Winter Palace, with all 
the accustomed state and magnificence. The young 
sovereigns on their way from the Winter Palace along the 
Nevskii Prospekt to the Empress Dowager’s palace, where 
they had taken up their temporary residence, were fran- 
tically acclaimed by hundreds of thousands of people who 
crowded the immense Palace Square and the stately main 
thoroughfare of the capital. In the first days of the new 
reign the enthusiasm was unbounded and shared in by all 
the classes of the population. It seemed.to be the dawn 
of anew and happier era. But all this enthusiasm and all 
these rosy expectations were fated to receive very soon 
a fatal setback from which the 
young Emperor’s erstwhile 
popularity never recovered. 

It happened in this way: 
According to custom deputa- 
tions from all parts of the 
country and from all classes of 
the population had come to 
the capital todo homage to the 
new sovereigns with loyal ad- 
dresses and presentations of 
the customary bread and salt, 
some on gold or silver plates 
as well assome on plain wooden 
ones. Among the numerous 
deputations was one from the 
zemstvo of the province of 
Tver, which had always been 
known as composed of a par- 
ticularly liberal membership 
and was consequently regarded 
with some suspicion and dis- 
favor by the ruling bureau- 
cracy. On this occasion they 
had come armed with a loyal 
address, in which they had 
ventured in the most respect- 
ful terms to allude to the 
desirability of the widening of 
the limits of self-government 
as granted to the local institu- 
tions; in short, of something in 
the shape of a most modestly 
limited but still constitutional 
reform. 

The text of this address 
seems to have been considered 
by the authorities as some- 
thing little short of revolution- 
ary. At any rate the young 
sovereign was made, in his 
addresstotheinnumerabledep- 
utations which crowded the 
concert hall of the Winter Pal- 
ace, to warn his people against 
entertaining senseless dreams, 
and to declare that he would 
faithfully and firmly uphold 
the autocratic régime inherited 
from his forefathers. The au- 
thorship of the Emperor’s 
speech was attributed by some 
to the Minister of the Interior 
and by others to the Procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod, the 
notorious fanatic and reaction- 
ary Pobiedonostsef. 

I had arrived in St. Peters- 
burg a few days before, and on 


The Alexander Column and the Winter Paiace 


the day and at the hour when 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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that Peter Charles Chutter was putting his best 

licks upon an ode addressed to pumpkins. He 
had laid aside a corncob pipe in order that he might 
use his tongue ex- 
clusively for 
moistening a 
carpenter’s pen- 
cil. He sat inthe 
door of a horse 
stall on the 
grounds of the 
East Smyrna Ag- 
ricultural and 
Gents’ Driving 
Association and 
gazed pensively 
up at the sloping 
acres beyond the 
fence. 

It was a great 
season for pump- 
kins that year. 
Every farmer in 
the Swift River 
Valley seemed to 
have gone crazy 
over putting in 
pumpkins. 

The casual ob- 
server would not 
have surmised 
i heartek eter 
Charles Chutter 
was busy count- 
ing pumpkins. It 
couldn’t be done; 
there were too 
many in sight on 
the sloping fields. 

As to the sup- 
position about 
the ode—the ob- 
server truly 
would have been 
surprised if he 
were informed 
that Mr. Chutter 
was not even be- 
holding any 
pumpkins; the 
far-away look in 
his eyes was a 
stare into vacancy 
rather than con- 
templation of 
prosaic pump- 
kins, though they 
were crowded on the hillside as thickly as eggs in shad roe. 

Mr. Chutter broke long periods of what seemed to be 
ecstatic lyric absorption and scrawled slowly and pain- 
fully on small sheets of paper blocked into a gift pad which 
advertised Totwill’s Bot Tincture. All about him the 
ground was snowed over with crumpled sheets. 

Whatever line of literary composition Mr. Chutter was 
pursuing he was manifestly having a mighty hard tussle. 

When he had exhausted the pad he wrote on the few 
envelopes that he found in his pockets. Then he tore a 
Harvest Banquet and Grand Ball handbill from the side of 
the building and used the back of the bill. This followed 
the envelopes upon the drifts of crumpled paper. 

There was a dirty shingle on the ground and he picked 
that up and continued doggedly to write, yawing his 
mouth in unison with the motions of the pencil. 

Old Tasper Buffum had been surveying this struggling 
author with considerable interest, passing and repassing, 
leading Cleora P. in her cooling-off promenade after the 
two-seventeen pace. ‘‘Composing up a pome or only writ- 
ing a novel?” inquired Mr. Buffum amiably. 

Mr. Chutter angrily split the shingle over his knee, 
threw away the pieces and glared at earth and sky as if in 
quest of more writing material. 

“There’s the stable door—you haven’t used that yet,” 
suggested the owner of Cleora P. 

“You'd better keep that old tycoopus of yourn moving 
or else her j’ints will get so stiff you’ll have to put her onto 
casters,” retorted Mr. Chutter, moving his chin go rapidly 
that his wisp of whiskers twitched like an angry squirrel’s 
tail. 

Mr. Buffum was not at all put out and strolled away, 
whistling cheerily. When he sauntered past again he had 
a word to say about a man sticking to his own special line. 


ANE casual observer would have readily concluded 


“I?m Going to Sue You for Murder and Get a Bill of Disvose. 
Secondhand Husband Swapper’’ 


By HOLMAN DAY 


ILLUSTRATED Br HENRY . J. SOULEN 


The next time he came back down the row he observed 
sapiently that when a man couldn’t do a job himself he 
ought to hire an expert. 

“Meaning yourself?’’ queried Mr. Chutter with prompt 
truculence. Having no more food for his pencil he had 
come out of his literary reverie. 

“Sorry I can’t accommodate you! 
something sensible. But do you see that feller setting 
acrost over there?” He pointed to a stranger who wore 
long hair and a broad-brimmed hat. 

Chutter shot a side glance resentfully. 

“That’s Dr. Adam P. Shellhorn, pote, vet’inary, general 
writer and cures stuttering by hypnotickism or in ten les- 
sons, according as patient elects. Comes from my home 
town of Levant, and I can recommend him—especially 
as a first-rate, catch-as-catch-can, all-round writer.” 

Mr. Chutter, kicked sullenly into the evidences of his 
own unavailing efforts. ‘‘What does he write?” 

“Oh, pomes for sociables and wedding anniversaries 
and lyceums; and mourners hire him to write pieces 
about departed friends, and so forth. OnceI hired him to 
write up a couple of puffs about hosses and I found buyers 
both times. He’s reasonable when it comes to prices!” 

Mr. Chutter brightened up a bit; the last remark seemed 
to offer some inducement. ‘“‘How do you go to work to 
dicker with a pote?” 

“Oh, anybody who has swapped hosses as much as you 
have won’t have no trouble. Shall I call him over?” 

The literary failure ducked sour consent. 

Doctor Shellhorn came promptly when he was hailed. 
He had an elongated horse face with wide-apart eyes, and 
carried a black satchel. 

Mr. Buffum broke the ice. “Too much rushed up just 
now to do some writing for this gent, doc?”’ 


I’m too busy with 


That’s the Only Thing You’re Used to, You 


“T think I’ll be able to induce the mo 
of literature is wanted?” 4 
“Chutter—this is Peter C. Chutter- 
you.”’ Mr. Buffum gnawed tobacco off | 


gimleting, yourself!’”? Mr. Chutter was distiz 
a chip on his shoulder that day. ‘“‘ You’re a pe} 
tome. I don’t know nothing about potes. | 
one before. If Tasp Buffum ain’t no better) 
than he is of hosses I d’know as I want 11 
entries!” | 
“Say! You see here, you undersized sé 
brush,” rapped back Doctor Shellhorn, his 
almost touching the waggling whisker of t/ 
“if you want writing done for you, then get: 
ness and say what! But if you give me any 
clack I’ll lassoo your tongue with that chin k 
and sling you into your hogs stall!” ui 
“Well, there! My gracious grief!’’ cooed 
suddenly become blandly meek. “‘That’s the 
hearing a man talk. This hair-oil slickdush 
me suspicious. I reckon we shan’t have no’ 
“Maybe not! Then again!’’ commented 
compromisingly. ‘‘Now what’s your writi 
Mr. Chutter opened his mouth, then he! 
gulped, with the air of a man who had grab 
caping confession just in the nick of time. “ 
none done.’ But his filmy eyes could no 
other’s accusing scowl. li 
passed off. I guess what I wanted to ask j 
in the vet’inary line,’ was his lame explé 
understanding from Buffum that it’s one‘ 
I’ve got a hoss here that seems to be a leetle | 
ous, so to speak.” 4 
He went into the stall and Doctor She 
Mr. Chutter stripped the blanket off a 
framework that was propped on four atroph 
was intending to start him to-morrow in thet 
trot, but he seems to be meditating on so 4 


4 
| 


I. of hoss trotting that I haven’t got the 
i him up.” 

; horn gave the horse a professional once-over. 
4 animation the brute displayed was when the 
ded a hock bump with inquisitorial thumb. 
<orted and kicked. Mr. Chutter dodged and 
edistance. ‘‘I’m just getting over a broken 
t of a hoss,’’ he whined. 

n't worry about this one hurting you. 
sength enough to dent soft soap.” 

jald you say is his general hankering?” 
He wants to make his will.” 

ce has been acting dretful soople lately. But 
” 


He 


Ihorn turned to go. 
e bill?’”’ inquired the owner. 
” 


’s honest, even if what you said before wasn’t 
iarge for anything unless I produce results.” 
r perked up visibly when he heard that dic- 

swait a minute, doctor. I didn’t mean to be 

about that other line of yourn, but I’m ina 

/—that’s what it is! Results is what I must 
yt to call on an expert—I see it all plain. I 
aow about hosses. If you say I haven’t got 
ang onto ——’ He pointed to the mournful 
if ¢ , 

wary shook his head vigorously. 

: got to call you in on the other line. I’ve 

70 let an outsider into a solemn matter, but 

ou’re a professional in writing you ain’t an 

tried to do it. I’ve done my darn’dest best.” 
ts carpenter’s pencil and stuck out his black- 

‘ “The feller that wrote up the dictionary 

e harder with language than I’ve been wrast- 

fter this I take off my hat to writers.” He 

sagging pocket of his vest and pulled out a 

one of the sheets from the bot-tincture pad. 

over to the expert. ‘‘That’s the furthest I 


JiIhorn slanted the crumpled paper to the 
ind this: 

21 tak mi pen in hand ——’ 
vat I done, I took it,” declared Mr. Chutter 
\ving the pencil, ‘‘and it’s still in my hand. 
ant to say isin here.’” He whacked the pencil 
‘his head. ‘‘I say, I take off my hat ay 
tis word?”? demanded the professional, his 
aderlining “‘oggie.”’ 

st name—for Ogreta.” 

) ou spell it?”’ 

iow,” confessed Mr. Chutter. ‘It ain’t no 
ible name to be spelled out anyway.” 


> 


The husband’s eyes and tone ex- 
“She’s an awful smart woman!”’ 

can’t write a letter to your own wife? Is 
1 of writing you’re thinking of hiring done?” 


“T know howit must seem to a pote who is used to sling- 
ing ink.”” There was almost a wail in Mr. Chutter’s tone. 
“That’s why I tried to do it myself. It makes my heart 
sad to have to call in an expert and open up my private 
business like I’ve got todo. Oh, why did I ever let restle- 
ness run afoul of me?”’ 

Doctor Shellhorn queried in his turn with uplifted eye- 
brows. Mr. Chutter did not wait for spoken question. 

“*T see I’ve got to explain it. Oh, restleness is the curse of 
married life! Oggie has had it herself, but she won’t ex- 
cuse it in nobody else. Before she took me she’d had five 
husbands and got a bill of disvose from every one of ’em. 
It hasn’t been no trouble for her to get husbands, because 
she owns a hundred-acre farm right on Swift River in Cen- 
ter Intervale. Of course I’ve got to own up to it that the 
stand of buildings ain’t much, but the sile is softer’n 
cheese and meller’n butter and A: 

Doctor Shellhorn broke in impatiently on what was 
evidently starting to be an agricultural panegyric. ‘‘ About 
all I’m interested in, my friend, is in writing, men, women, 
stutterers and hosses. I try to keep my business snugged 
down. Now suppose you give it to me straight and to the 
point about this woman and this—what did you say it 
was?”’ 

“Restleness! It come over me. I ain’t a natural far- 
mer. I’ve got roving instinks in me. Take aman that has 
spent the most of his life, like I have, peddling tinware and 
Yankee notions, and I can’t hear a bobolink in the summer- 
time without hankering to be off, up hill and down dale. 
That farm looked good to me in the wintertime, when the 
ro’ds were drifted deep. And Oggie’s a good cook! But 
come summer Do you see that hoss?”’ 

The doctor was considerably disconcerted by that sud- 
den shift in the topic. ‘‘I see him! I can almost see 
through him. What about it?”’ 

“You don’t see what I see when I look at him.” Mr. 
Chutter stuck up his hand, the four fingers extended as 
far. as he could stretch them, and proceeded to check 
items. ‘“‘I see two Western chunks—hosses that would 
weigh nigh fifteen hunderd apiece—two of ’em.’”’ Down 
came twofingers. “‘Iseeahay press. I see all therigging. 
And this thumb, it stands for the profits I ought to have 
made. Down it comes. There wasn’t no profits. That 
hoss you see standing there represents the whole ki- 
boodle!”’ 

“T see now what the matter is with him—he has taken 
too much of a contract in the representing line. How do 
you happen to have so much tied up in one package?’”’ 

“Fi-nance!’’ squealed Mr. Chutter. ‘“‘The devilish, 
condemnible system of fi-nance that is the cuss of this 
country right now! ‘Trade,’ says they. ‘Swap,’ says 
they. I tried to meet ’em on their own ground. And now 
I’m swapped down to that, since August. To that jee- 


hooferized bunch of jackstraws propping out a hoss-pelt!”’ 
He fiddled the carpenter’s pencil across his scrawny 
neck, trying to push down an agitated Adam’s apple that 
threatened to hop up into his mouth. 
““She lent me the money,” he went on. “She condoned 
my restleness and catered to my business instinks. 


The 
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money was in the bank to build a new stand of buildings 
with. Says I to her, ‘Why put up a story-and-a-half house 
when I can start out with a hay press and bring home 
money enough to have two stories, a front piazzy and 
gabriel winders?’ I said it, and I meant it! 

““And Idone my best! I’ve owned every swap hoss —— 

“T understood you to say that you started out to press 
hay.” 

“But I got toled into fi-nance, I tell you! I’ve been on 
the go since August to punkin time. ‘Swap,’ says they. 
‘Pressing hay only gets you day’s wages, best you can 
figger. Fi-nance is all the go in these days, when the war 
has made money looser’n beans.’ 

“T’ve owned every swap pelter in this county—every 
one that’s mentioned in the back of the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac amongst the historical events. I’ve even had old 
Tron-Tail Ike plastered onto me. He broke my leg.” 

- “T’ve heard of him. Got run away with, did you?’’ in- 


” 


‘quired the doctor solicitously. 


“He clamped that blasted old bald tail over the reins— 
and what are you going to do then without a crowbar?” 
asked Mr. Chutter, stroking away the perspiration seep- 
ing out of a horrible recollection. ‘‘Hospital and doctors’ 
bills took all my boot money. I might have been able to 
work my way up back again if I’d had a little boot money,” 
he said, showing a flicker of optimism. ‘“‘I sartinly have 
come to know every beloopered old skate between Tuck’s 
Hill and Tophet’s back door. They never can fool me no 
more. But what’s the use of a good general education in 
hoss lines if you haven’t got boot money to work back up 
the sluice with?”’ 

“‘What sort of a disposition has your wife got?”’ 

‘“‘She’s an angel!”’ 

“Why don’t you go home?” 

“‘Gor-ram it!’’ shouted Mr. Chutter, sweating more 
copiously, ‘I’ve got to soften up the news first! I say 
she’s an angel. That’s my memory of her. But seeing 
how much my mind has been took up in fi-nance she has 
sort of slipped out of my thoughts and I can’t state for a 
fact how her temper has been when she has been r’iled. 
But I want to get back so bad that I’m insisting that 
she’s an angel. That idee braces my courage—and I need 
courage.” 

Doctor Shellhorn scratched the side of his head. ‘‘I 
guess a letter aimed at the angel side of her is what is 
needed in this case. We'll go outside in the sun so that we 
can have our feelings mellowed whilst we pen an epistle 
to her—it’s my nature to write better in the sunlight.” 

“That’s all agreeable to me—and I won’t have to look 
at that hoss,” said Mr. Chutter. He gave the writer the 
overturned feed bucket for a seat and sat down with his 
back against the building, blinking into the glare of the 
afternoon. 

““Any suggestions?’’ asked Doctor Shellhorn, getting 
paper and fountain pen out of the black satchel. 

“Spice it up all you can how sad of heart I am, and 
sick. And sign it ‘Your ever loving Peter.’”’ 

Doctor Shellhorn glanced up at the hillside, dotted with 
golden globes. (Continued on Page 110) 


“Foller Your Leaders! Plenty of Room,’’ Calied Mr. Chutter, Forgetting in the Enthusiasm of the Moment That a Calf Has No Wings 
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course, that a dollar will buy less 

goods than formerly; it contains 
less goods. To say that goods are high, 
or dear, is only another way of saying 
that money is low or cheap. But to 
talk of cheap money just now is more to 
the point than to talk of dear goods, be- 
cause it gets us closer to the big fact in 
the high cost of living. 

For twenty-three years the United 
States has been doing business with a 
measure that leaks. The name of that 
measure is a dollar. Everybody uses it 
for every sort of transaction. The land- 
lord’s rent, the investor’s interest, the 
savings-bank depositor’s dividend, the 
widow’s life-insurance money, the school- 
teacher’s salary, the workman’s wages— 
are all measured out to them in this dol- 
lar measure. But the measure has been 
leaking for twenty-three years; the real 
value, or purchasing power, has been 
running out of it. 

From 1896 to 1914 it was only a steady 
dribble, yet in that eighteen years one- 
third of the value had leaked out and the 
dollar measure at the end of that period 
contained only two-thirds as much pur- 
chasing power as at the beginning. From 
1914 onward it has run a stream, so the 
dollar measure now contains only half 
the real value, or purchasing power, that 
it contained five years ago. 

Naturally everybody is exasperated. 
It looks like the same dollar that it was 
twenty years ago or five years ago. It 
goes by the same name. But when you 
take the lid off, so to speak—when you 
try to use it by buying something with 
it—you find that half or more of the sup- 
posed value has disappeared; hence, at 
this writing, a great commotion through- 
out the country and a great clamor that 
somebody, or everybody, has been cheat- 
ing by giving short measure. Workmen 
have received big increases of wages— 
that is, they have received a greater 
number of dollars than before. But the 
moment they go to use their dollars to 
buy goods with they find that the real 


[rect high cost of living means, of 


value has leaked out of them, so they 
will buy no more goods than before. 
They say they have been buncoed, demand still greater 
wage increases, threaten to strike and do strike. 

Their complaints run against high cost of living, or dear 
goods, and against the people who sell goods to them. 
Undoubtedly there have been a great many individual 
cases of profiteering and extortion. But the big culprit 
has been just the leaky dollar, which pretended to be a 
fixed standard, or measure, of value, while, in fact, its real 
value shrinks—just as though eighteen inches were cut 
off from every yardstick and the remainder was still 
called a yard. A given piece of cloth, measured by the 
amputated yardstick, would contain five yards, but when 
a woman tried to cut a dress out of it she would find only 
two and a half old yards. 


A Shrinking Standard 


iE TOOK the world a long time and a great deal of trouble 
to set up standards or measures. A yard was once called 
a gird, and meant as much cloth as would go round a man’s 
waist. As long as every household made cloth only for its 
own use that mattered little. When it came to swapping 
cloth, some men being fat and others lean, a more exact 
standard was found desirable; yet the world was a good 
many centuries in coming round to a precise, universal 
and unvarying standard. Our other measures—pound, 
gallon, and so on—evolved in the same way, more and 
more in the direction of perfect uniformity and fixity, 
until now the Bureau of Weights and Measures at Wash- 
ington has a set of standards which have been corrected by 
the finest instruments down to the thousandth part of an 
inch or ounce and which are guarded by the most elaborate 
precautions against any variation from heat, cold and 
attrition. What a yard is, or a pound or a gallon, can be 
determined down to a hair’s breadth. 

The reason for this evolution was, of course, to insure fair 
play and give perfectly definite meanings to contracts. 
But incomparably the most important measure of all— 
money—has no such fixity. Its real value, or actual goods 
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contents, has within a few years varied as much as a fat 
man’s waistline varies from a lean man’s. 

About everything is made for money and sold for money. 
With negligible exceptions everybody works for money. 
Most of the innumerable contracts, written and oral, ex- 
pressed and tacit, between man and man run in terms of 
money. If there is any material thing in the world, it 
seems, that ought to have a definite meaning, it is money. 
Certainly if it is very important to know exactly how much 
cloth there is in a yard, or wool in a pound, or milk in a 
gallon, it is quite as important to know how much value 
there is in the money for which the cloth, wool and milk 
are produced and sold. 

We pretend to be very particular, indeed, about the value 
of a dollar, decreeing that it shall consist of just 25.8 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine. Once upon a time people 
were not much more particular about attaching a definite 
meaning to a given unit of money than to a given unit of 
linear measurement or of weight. They had a set of coins, 
stamped with the king’s image, by means of which business 
was conducted and in terms of which contracts were 
made. But when a king got hard up, which was a pain- 
fully common occurrence in those kingly days, he was apt 
to raise the wind by the ready means of debasing the coin- 
age. By mixing more cheap metal with the silver he was 
able to get fifteen hundred florins out of a given weight of 
the precious metal instead of only a thousand. But the 
debased coin soon fell in exchange value, or purchasing 
power, in proportion as it had been adulterated, thereby 
swindling whoever had received it at face value. As the 
demoralizing results of this regal bunco game became 
clearer it fell into disrepute. But practically that is what 
the world has been doing to its money the last five years. 

Take the very simple case of James P. Robinson, teacher 
of mathematics in the Plumville High School—industrious, 
sober, worthy citizen. Some years ago he was much im- 
pressed by a little book issued by the People’s Savings 
Bank. It set forth the virtue and necessity of saving. 
Civilization, it said, was finally pretty much a matter 


of saving, for man emerged |} 
age state only as he began |, 
little something over and F 
diate consumption and got a; 
saved up against future nee| 
time to think about somet} 
the immediate filling of his } 
ach. Industrial progress, the) 
depended on saving. The a} 
saving for the individual }} 
out, with apt quotations fr¢ 
Franklin and others. Andt 
tained some tables showing} 
sums, if saved and depositec( 
at compound interest, woul 
a given number of years; a] 
regular saving of only five diy 
improved at compound inte 
come to in twenty years. 


How it Works C€ 


R. ROBINSON wished | 
self a house. Persuadecy 
book he deposited a sum ir} 
bank and thereafter deposs 
sums saved out of his salary) 
The other day he figured it } 
and found that in one way it ‘ 
exactly as the little book pri 
amount to his credit in the iy 
actly what the various sums ‘jj 
deposited, plus the comport 
ought to have come to, an¢| 
in dollars containing 25.8 gil 
nine-tenths fine. But when} 
a contractor he found that t 
his credit in the bank would 
a house than the sum he h: 
deposited would have built | 
All of his subsequent saving! 
compound interest had 
leaked out when he came 
them into house, which h; 
original object of his saving 
his salary as teacher had g 
twenty-five per cent while ht 
ing had gone up three time 
late he had not only been ur} 
anything but was living in mk 
fashion. He had played the; 
according to the rules, but I 
off than before. He had oj 
solation. Some years back he had thought of 
his money from the savings bank, which pa 
per cent, and investing it in a first-mortgaget 
local street railway, which paid five per cent. 1 
done so, however, and that was one consolatt 
cost of living had thrown the street railroa( 
ruptcy, and its bonds were paying nothing ail 
depreciated money. [ 
Shortly before the war a statistician caleulei 
amount of securities then outstanding in th 
something like two hundred billion dollars. .g 
of it consisted of bonds, preferred stock al 
yielding a fixed return—so many dollars, or 
ling, or francs or marks each year. On their fe 
nothing more than that the holder should ree«' 
dollars, pounds, and so on, yearly. But the ti 
was broader than that. It implied that the ht 
receive a certain approximate actual value, (1 
every year. 
Tacitly what the borrower said to the lendi\ 
thing like this: ‘You have saved a thous 
You can get the use of it immediately if you ¢ 
is, you can put it into an automobile or buil 
to your house or buy new household furnit 
trip to Europe, thus getting the immediate us} 
ment of it. Or you can buy a plot of ground ti 
in value; or set up in some little business # 
But don’t do either. Lend me the money, to 
business, and because you forgo the enjoy 
vantage that you might get by using the mo 
I will give you every year a certain approxim 
buy things you want.” { 
The bondholder or preferred-stock holder ¢ 
stipulated number of dollars or pounds or fran)! 
measured by the real use value of the income @ 
it, all that part of the two hundred billion doll 
ties which bore a fixed return has been mud! 
half destroyed. The effect is the same as : 
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MRVEY: I suspected 
system bug had been 
busy on you with his 
ut I wasn’t prepared 
shat you contemplate 
adoption of a mass of 
sthods. I hope you’re 
rush out and char- 
1c liner to take you 
ll stream when an 
sat will do the trick. 
y am quite convinced that 
siadly needed somewhere in 
Morton was here less 


yyas immense. It sounded like a bad golf 
1 is still waiting for a thousand of last 
wties and he isn’t doing it with anything 
nience. And you might as well know right 
1 sympathies are entirely with my factory 


Lyon man first, last and all the time. So 


to do anything to restrain Morton or pro- 
{talks of packing a gun and going over to 
7 the first of next month, so the sooner you 
nuine system the better. But whatever you 
ts proper place. Remember, systems were 
ess, not business for systems. System is an 
_as a side show, but it becomes a curse if it 
wallow the circus. | 
possess a vague and hazy sort of idea that 
¢t and purchase a quantity of system when 
just as you buy a hundred tons of zinc plates. 
t:ard cabinets, adding machines and many 
mechanical devices at a moment’s notice, 
\Je that you need them; but you can’t get a 
m in a hurry by simply yelling for it. Sys- 
yescribable something that should be back of 
its and it is a thing of slow growth. Besides, 
{ real system is common sense—and that’s 
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jrasts in Office Management 


tainly got to face the problem of reorganiza- 
\ake certain you know where you're going be- 
‘| Here are two samples of reorganization that 
plainly what I mean. 
jvhen this business was beginning to bound 
¢a rate that everyone had to run to keep up 
idenly realized that the office part of the 
yay back over the horizon, so I got in a new 
*, His name was Harman and he had a 
Jon as a systematist. Like a trusting fool I 
jee hand, and without waiting to find out 
tnethods were any good or not he started 
| things to pieces. He hurled out practically 
| toiled early and late designing a lot of fearful 
[ books containing multitudes of columns. He 
‘ie work done two or three different ways to 
We check, he increased the office force in the 
le with his so-called systems and at the end 
He had everything in such a knot that I had to 
| dbeen hanged by his ownsystems. Nearly all 


ago and the language he was using about 
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had introduced 
and most of the 
had to be done 
experiment, how- 
valuable lesson. 


the things he 
had to bescrapped 
six months’ work 
over again. That 
ever, taught me a 
No one gets a free hand here nowa- 
days to smash up the happy home. 

Against Harman’s mad methods place those of Laid- 
law, the head of my purchasing department, at whom you 
threw a bouquet the other day. Six years ago that depart- 
ment was a byword. The money it was costing me through 
mistakes, errors of judgment and lack of knowledge of 
markets was heartbreaking. So I began to look round for 
a new man to take hold of it and a friend strongly recom- 
mended Laidlaw. At first sight I wasn’t impressed by him 
and I nearly turned him down; but eventually, because 
things were in such a hopeless state, I handed him the job. 
At the end of three months I felt convinced that I had 
made a bad blunder. I had expected sweeping reforms, 
because I knew that they were necessary; but Laidlaw 
was merely running along in the old ruts. He wasn’t 
using an ax or turning things inside out and he didn’t 
appear to have scrapped any of the previous man’s meth- 
ods. The only noticeable improvement was that he seemed 
to have a firm grip of the department. I was getting im- 
patient, but I waited another three months. Then Laid- 
law calmly and deliberately made a drastic alteration that 
took my breath away and saved me more than $100,000 a 
year. He’s been doing that kind of thing at intervals ever 
since. I reckon that half of the money I’ve got has been 
made by Laidlaw. He spent that first six months in climb- 
ing right inside the business and in ascertaining exactly 
what was wanted. Then he began to introduce real re- 
forms that quickly earned him a partnership. 

There are all kinds of popular delusions concerning sys- 
tem. One is that it is a magical business medicine—a 
veritable panacea for all the ills that business is heir to. 
Evidently you have suddenly embraced that belief. 
Another is that being systematic is the beginning and the 
end of business. But system is not the most important 
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thing in a business organization—not 
by a mile. The really indispensable 
factor in every business is the human 
element and you can’t eliminate it. 
Many men have tried to make busi- 
ness purely automatic by means of a 
card index or some kind of a machine, 
but they’ve always failed. An excel- 
lent illustration of this is the case of 
Martin Mason. He was a very self- 
satisfied and positive young man, 
who, in addition, possessed a fine appear- 
ance and a wonderful flow of language. 
Some eight years ago he got the idea 
that the selling of real estate could be reduced to a me- 
chanical system that would enable him to make a fortune 
quickly by sitting in a sumptuous office with a cigar 
between his teeth and his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat. He had been working as a salesman for an 
office specialty firm, so it was only natural that he should 
furnish his office with card cabinets and put his trust in a 
mere theory. When he received an inquiry for, say, a five- 
roomed bungalow with a forty-foot lot in a certain locality 
he would turn to a card cabinet and take out some blue 
cards giving particulars of the properties listed under that 
heading. If none of these properties proved suitable 
Mason would bring a follow-up system into operation by 
entering the inquirer’s name and requirements on a special 
white card which would be dropped in behind the blue cards. 


Winter Makes a Discovery 


T WAS on this part of his system that Mason particu- 

larly relied. He figured that within a short time a prop- 
erty owner would call to list for sale a five-roomed bungalow 
in the desired locality and that when the description card 
was being filed away the white inquiry card would be 
noticed. The inquirer would then be chased with particu- 
lars of the new property. The theory was that ultimately 
this system must result in a sale being made and conse- 
quently Mason entertained pleasant visions of being able 
to turn every inquirer into a purchaser. But the theory 
refused to produce results and Mason’s sales were few and 
far between. Within twelve months he was at the end of 
his resources and was forced to quit. 

Mason had an inquiry clerk named Winter. He was a 
quiet, unassuming young fellow who utterly lacked appear- 
ance and cut no ice as atalker. In fact, he seemed quite 
out of place in the office of a real-estate agent. But in 
spite of his unattractive exterior he could think and could 
put two and two together, so it wasn’t long before he 
began to suspect that there was something wrong with 
Mason’s methods. A little inquiry quickly convinced him 
that the reason the precious card cabinet was not producing 
results was because probable buyers refused to sit down and 
patiently wait until the right property was unearthed by 
Mason’s system. He attempted to point this out to his 
employer, but Mason refused to listen and swamped him 
with words. So Winter kept his knowledge to himself and 
continued his investigations for his own benefit. He care- 
fully followed up every inquirer and ascertained where he 
bought and what he bought. If possible healsofound out why 
he bought. (Concluded on Page 127) 
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to Danny. “It’s pay day, son,” 
she warned him, “‘and it’s one 
o’clock. It’s time to go to Plunkett’s.” 

Saturday was always pay day at the 
works—gosh ding the luck! Danny 
Martin, out under the grape 
arbor, was busy with his three- 
year-old bicycle, overhauling 
it against a free-for-all event 
for amateurs that was on at 
three o’clock that afternoon. 
He cast a plaintive glance to- 
ward the kitchen door. 

““Ma!”’ he cried. 

His mother, her worn, linéd 
face all red from the hot 
stove, came to the door with 
a cloth in her hand. 

“Yes, Danny boy,” she 
said—a bit more gently than 
before. 

“‘Saturday, ma,’’ com- 
plained the boy. ‘‘It’s the 
only day lever have. And I always 
have to go to Plunkett’s—always, 
ma. Why can’t you let pa stay 
there once’n a while?”’ 

He stared hopelessly at his 
mother—stared through her. He 
saw before him an endless line of 
Saturdays, stretching on for years— 
Saturdays that came round for just 
one purpose—pay days and Plunk- 
ett’s. He didn’t know a single 
other boy who had to go to Plunk- 
ett’s—just he himself. Hach Monday 
morning Danny Martin started forth 
to school, his thoughts fixed hopefully, 
normally, upon the week-end recess. 
By Friday afternoon the shadow 
crossed his path. His Saturday morn- 
ings were tainted by the thought of 
Plunkett’s. His Saturday afternoons 
were poisoned by it. 

“‘Ma,”’ he pleaded, ‘‘why don’t you 
let him stay just once?”’ 

His mother’s voice had grown harsh 
with the years and with her own self- 
appointed tasks. But her voice was 
tender as she answered. 

“Danny boy,” she said in confi- 
dential tones, ‘“‘ Danny boy, I daren’t. 
It’s pay day, Danny, and you and I 
have got to live. We’ve got to get 
that money, Danny. We’ve got to 
see that Plunkett doesn’t get it. 
Come, sonny, be a man and run along 
and get your pa!” 

Danny went. He didn’t run; he 
didn’t take his wheel. He walked as 
though his feet were clogged with 
heavy leaden weights. He went sul- 
lenly, sulkily, every atom in his make- 
up protesting at this program. He was ashamed to go to 
Plunkett’s on this errand. As hestalked slowly down the 
street he felt eyes boring holes in the back of his shirt. 
Neighbors called to neighbors that Danny Martin had 
just gone to fetch his old man home. For all Danny knew, 
they set their clocks by him. 

He reached Plunkett’s. As was his custom, he hung 
round outside, casting sly glances up and down the street. 
He fussed about the sidewalk, kicked small stones into 
the gutter, made pretense of being very much at play. 
This gave him the chance to scan the neighborhood. If he 
saw a schoolmate coming he dodged somewhere out of 
sight; if he hadn’t time to dodge he had a fancy story 
ready to account for his presence at that corner at that 
time. And if the coast was clear he crept along the wall 
to Plunkett’s family entrance and pushed it open and 
peeked inside. It was at this juncture that his heart in- 
variably stopped beating. He couldn’t stay outside, yet 
inside it was worse. Plunkett’s was always full of men on 
pay-day afternoons. Noisy men they were, making a 
hubbub that would suffice for twenty barrooms, Danny 
thought. Many of them knew him, knew the errand that 
had fetched him there. He winced as he crept through the 
side door and entered the saloon. 

He tried to get his father’s eye—but he never could. It 
was useless. His father never looked that way. Danny 
signaled hopelessly. No go. Then silently the boy, cower- 
ing in a corner, fastened his glance on Plunkett’s face. 


[Jens MARTIN’S mother called 


For a Month of Saturdays Now 
Dan Had Lurked About the Em: 
ployees’ Entrance to the Factory 
' Waiting Till the Girl Came Out 


‘morning sometimes to invent a novel fiction. 


His time was wasted. Plunkett had no time for small 
boys who came to take their fathers home—no time 
at all. Danny went through the same heart-rending 
motions every Saturday—all to no avail. And then, 
just as he always did, he stole up to his father, 
pulled his father’s trousers pocket 
and uttered his invariable request. 
“A nickel, pop,” he whispered. 
He didn’t want the nickel. It 
was his excuse to save his face—to 
save his father’s face. For his 
father was a man and not a ninny. 
His father must feel this hu- 


did. 

“Yes, yes, Danny,” said his 
father hastily. ‘‘There’s your 
nickel, son. You run along.” 
His father turned back 
and had another drink. 

But Danny didn’t run 
along. He wasn’t there 
torunalong. He waited. 
Just waited, that’s all— 
; in a corner, silent, miser- 
4y able, flushing with 

; shame. When Plunkett 
came his way he spoke 
timidly, repeatedly to 
Plunkett. Plunkett 
didn’t like it. He ig- 
nored Danny for a while, 
but he knew better than 
to ignore the boy for 
long. Danny’s mother 
had a strong voice and 
along tongue—Plunkett 
couldn’t afford too much 
of her ill will. More than all, 
he didn’t want her charging 
into his place, as she had done 
upon occasion, like a mad bull 
in a china shop, scattering his 
customers right and left; doing 
more than that, too—setting 
them to thinking. It was bad 
business, getting the ill will of 
the women. And so finally 
Plunkett, with a great show 
of surprise at finding Danny 
there, leaned down and lis- 
tened to what Danny had to say. He 
listened with the air of a man who was 
hearing something new. Finally he nodded 
and then approached the elder Martin. 

“Tt’s to remind you that you’re to at- 
tend them bike races this afternoon, Dan,” 
he said aloud. ‘‘I thought maybe you’d 
forget.” 

“T clean did forget,’’ returned Dan 
Martin. Of course he had heard of no bike 
races—to him they were a myth. But 
Danny always had some new message to 
whisper into Plunkett’s ear. It took a whole 
And so at 
last his father came away. He drank one more drink, 
then left. 

“Boys,” he cried as he departed, “I’m going to them 
races with the kid. I’ll be looking in on you later in the 
afternoon. So long!” 

He wouldn’t be looking in on them later in the after- 
noon. The boys knew that; he knew it; Danny knew it. 
Nevertheless, he left Plunkett’s smiling, with a quip upon 
his lips. But once upon the homeward way his manner 
changed to sullenness, to fierce anger. 

“Now mind, Danny, 
a man speaks through clenched teeth, ‘‘this is the last 
time! Saloons is just for men, not kids. I don’t want to 
catch you hanging round Plunkett’s any more. You 
mind! Ill see to it that your mother keeps you home.” 

Danny nodded—he choked back silent tears. He knew 
what was happening—what would happen from all this. 
His father was hating him for this—would always hate him 
for it. Maybe his mother was right; maybe it had to be 
done. But it was cruel to them all and mostly cruel to him. 

In sullen silence they reached home. The neighbors saw 
them; told each other, for all that Danny knew, that Dan 
Martin was sober for a wonder and was fetching home his 
pay. Men nodded at him over their front gates, leering. 
They told themselves that Dan Martin’s old woman had 
the upper hand again. Side by side, humiliated, flushed 
and silent, big Dan and little Dan reached home. 


miliating thing as much as he. 


” he informed his son, speaking as” 


Then broke the weekly storm. Danny's; 
till the dinner had been eaten. Then she hel, 
for big Dan’s pay. And big Dan rebelled, 
swore in his throat, he sneered, he bellow 
that he’d leave home for good. It was this y 
week, big Dan kept yelling; week after wei 
ways a slave he was, never a man. No mij 
no money of his own, no time to himself. 
money, getting his pay, then getting it toc 
they called that life! And so he raged ang 
while Danny listened under the grape art 
pretense to fix his wheel, the joy of the cor 
gone entirely from him. 

But in the end his mother won. In 
would hand over his pay to Danny’s mothe 
he always did. Sometimes he got drunk and 
kept sober. But in the long run Danny’s n 
most of the pay. It was her lifelong fight 
struggle on her part to get the pay and kee’ 
kept it and did well with it. It was their li 
lived fairly well upon it. And dollar by do 
paying for the little brown house with th 
and the fenced-in back yard. Danny’s mot 
this. With sharp tongue and stern eye an 
she kept their little houseboat well ie | 
steady in the current. 

And she was tender, very tender wit tl 
tasks she set him. He was of the grammar-s 
that’s a sensitive time of life. To him life se 
humiliation after the other. She tried to} 
him; tried to pay him back. She had one: 
things came first—the things that had to hi 
them going. And after that came Dann 
while she bought him things that the otk 
didn’t have—a fountain pen and such, 
sometimes against her spending money on 
only kissed him and tapped him on the shou 
her head. 

“You’ve earned it, Danny,” she exclalll 
all have gone to Plunkett but for you. Son, 
give you everything your own true heart des 

She didn’t realize, she couldn’t know, t 
desired one thing and one thing only—and 
he couldn’t have. Peace in the family—he| 

“Peace, peace!”’ cried little Dan in his 
sciousness. But there was no peace. There ‘ 
As he grew older, Dan saw that it must bes 
that his father earned—that was not his fi 
It was for the family. They must have it 
crook they had to get it. 

But for his mother, so thought Danny, | 
ago would have been a sot; but for his n 
never would have held a steady job. f It 
enough. It was his mother who kept his f 
the grindstone. The process was oe 
For so long as he could recollect the Martin 
a living battle ground. Struggle, fierce rq 
its keynote—sharp tongues, anathe 
Steady diet were all these for little Dan. 

But Danny came to see, as he grew ‘alld 
out, that this was the way of all the world, | 
with his father’s cronies and their wives. 
were spent in fighting tooth and nail. Why 
fault? The answer was at hand, for Danny 
knew that the women had the right of it 
the family together. They didn’t earn the 
the first instance they didn’t. But they e: 
was earned—earned it thrice in their fierce 
it by, to save it, to make it go as far as it wo 
Danny Martin took his hat off to the w 
saw the salvation of the race. They fou 
they held their households to the straight cous 
the faith. Always—all his lifetime—he tho} 
of his mother. 

But why, he asked himself, why had all th 
was all life like this? For he believed that 
this. What made all the trouble? What v3 
that tainted happiness? Drink and mor/ 
tongues—that was life! 5, 

But, no, not always drink! Danny had ta 
that. Danny’s ears were open. He overh# 
hood squabbles. There was not always drs 
quarrelsome men who never drank a drop. 
run these men were the sterner with thei! 
could afford to be. It was not always dl | 
nor was it always sharp tongues in the worl 
some terrible women whose silence was app! 
who made their families unhappy by pro f 
and far more clever. 

But there was always a struggle— over 1 rr! 

Why? It was money that kept the wol if 
money that held the families together, t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aipaid their rent. Without money they 
mg. Without money there would be no 


| in all households high and low—why this 
iy over money? 


ya didn’t know. It was a problem that he 
lve. 


a another Saturday, young Dan Martin, 
ilterior motive—at the factory gate, wit- 
wing sight. Young Dan Martin, half con- 
sf the big gate posts, held his glance fixed 
oor of the little office building of the plant. 
s rewarded. The door opened finally and 
4nd made her way swiftly down the street. 
nxcnew her—she was Miss Eloise Bailey, the 
her. Danny Martin was superintendent 
anny’s father had died some years before— 
feman with his harness on. Danny had 
h place, had forged ahead. 

1» he had dictated factory figures to the 
hl wondered at her quick cleverness. And 
)3aturdays now Dan had lurked about the 
vance to the factory, waiting till the crowd 
ing till the girl came out. For a month of 
id trailed her, intending to catch up with 
nome, to invite her toa show. Always he 
». He hadn’t had the nerve. On this par- 
¢ Fate smiled upon him. 

>| there at the gate, uncertain what to do, 
ened. The girl’s way lay past Plunkett’s. 
ill doing business at the old stand. Before 
‘the place the girl crossed to the other side 
3 Dan watched her Plunkett’s door opened. 
emerged. Dan Martin knew this youth. 
foreman. Buck Connor was his name. 
dsome youngster with a swagger. He was 
a young god in his working 
clothes. His mind, outside 
the factory walls, was bent 
chiefly on getting rid of all his 
money —sowing wild oats. 
Buck came out of Plunkett’s 
reeling. He strode swiftly 
after the girl, caught up with 
her. Withasmile and a flour- 
ish of his cap, he accosted 
her. The girl, uncertain, drew 
herself up and attempted to 
pass on. Buck Connor deftly 


Reached 
‘k Connor Had 

md in His. He 
With Elaborate 
eeing Her Home 
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placed his huge bulk in her way. Dan Martin flung all 
caution to the winds and darted down the street toward 
the two. When he reached them, Buck Connor had the 
girl’s hand in his. He was insisting, with elaborate polite- 
ness, on seeing her home. 

Dan summoned all his ingenuity to his aid. He saw that 
the girl was not frightened. She was annoyed, particu- 
larly at the fact that Buck Connor was making a scene in 
full sight of Plunkett’s place. She was parrying 
Buck’s advances with vivacious, nervous chatter. 

“Howdy, Buck,” said Dan. He bowed to Miss 
Bailey. He placed his hand familiarly upon Buck 
Connor’s shoulder. Buck swung about and faced 
him with a grimace. It made no 
difference to him that Dan Martin 
was his boss. 

“Y’see,”’ he said to Dan with a 
confidential leer, ‘‘I’m very busy, 
Dan. Besides, it’s after hours. If 
you want anything done at the 
factory you can doit yourself—I’m 
through. Besides, we don’t need 
you. We’re very busy here, Miss 
Bailey an’ me—this is our busy 
day. You tell him that, Miss 
Bailey.” 

The girl glanced appealingly at 
Dan. Dan’s friendly grip tight- 
ened on Buck’s shoulder. He 
grinned at Buck and whispered 
into his ear. Buck listened—his 
countenance expressed considerable sur- 
prise. But he dropped the girl’s hand, 
staring at Dan incredulously. Then he 
burst forth into uproarious glee. 

“You must excuse me,” said Buck Con- 
nor to the girl, taking off his cap once more, 
“‘but—particular occasion. It’s Danny Martin’s birthday. 
It comes but once a year—and Danny’s going to open wine. 
A woman’s only a woman, but Danny’s opening wine.” 

Dan glanced meaningly at the girl. She took her cue 
from him. 

“Oh, well,’”’ she laughed, “‘if that’s the case—here’s to 
you, Mr. Martin! Many happy returns of the day!”’ 

She waved her hand, swung along with her buoyant 
girlish stride, turned a corner and was out of sight. Dan 
escorted Buck Connor into Plunkett’s back yard, gave 
him fair warning as to what he was going to do with him 
and then beat him into sobriety and repentance. 

“That’ll teach you not to call me names!”’ cried Dan. 

‘“Wasn’t callin’ anybody names,” wailed Buck. ‘‘I was 
only speaking to a lady.” 

“Do you want some more?” threatened Dan, ready to 
put the fear of God into his man. But Buck didn’t. He 
kept blubbering that he wouldn’t speak to—that is, he 
wouldn’t call Dan names, not any more. 

That settled, Dan went home. He arrayed himself as 
much like the lilies of the field as was possible in his case 

and went over early in the evening to see the girl. She 

was at home. Dan assured her that the thing would not 
occur again. The girl was a bit uneasy about Buck 
Connor. 
““You’re not going to have him fired on my account?” 
she asked. 
“‘T won’t have him fired on any account,’ said Dan. 
“T won’t fire Buck Connor. He’s as wild as a hawk 
at times, but he’s the best shop foreman that I’ve got. 
My idea—Buck’ll turn out right. One of these fine days 
he’ll marry a little girl with a stiff upper lip. She’ll train 
him in and make a man of him.” 
“Oh, I hope so!” cried Eloise fervently. 
Dan Martin looked at the wall paper, looked 
at the ceiling, looked at the floor. 

“Tt’s what every fellow needs,”’ he mused. 

“What does every fellow need?” queried Eloise 
innocently. 

Next morning as he went to work Dan Martin 
thought of all the things he ought to have said to 
Eloise Bailey on the night before. He thought 
of neat gestures, well-turned speeches; thought 
of a dozen classy ways to kiss a girl. But he 
hadn’t thought of these the night before. He had 
just broken down shamefacedly—almost crying, 
maybe—and told her brokenly how he’d watched 
her ever since she’d come to the works; how he’d 
been afraid week after week to follow her and take 
her home; how he wanted to protect her always. 
He told her what a skilled workman he was—a 
good man inhis line. He told her what she already 
knew—that they were paying him forty dollars 
a week; that they would pay him more in time. 
And he told her that she was the first girl he’d 
ever thought of in this way. He didn’t do it very 
well. In all his life, when he looked back upon that hour, 
Dan Martin found himself trying to kick himself. But he 
got it over to the girl somehow that he was head over 
heels in love with her; that he worshiped the ground she 
walked on and that he wanted to marry her. 


“But, Mrs. Martin, You're a Married Woman. 
a Husband to Support You. 
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Eloise 
took him. 
She wanted 
him. She’d 
seen a good 
deal of him 


in the office 
and she liked 
him. She told 
him so. The 
office crowd 
considered 
him a wonder 
in his line. There was a feeling somehow that the whole 
works depended upon Dan. She had come to admire him 
with the rest. She put her warm firm hand in his and told 
him frankly that she was sure that she liked him well 
enough to say that she would fall in love with him from 
that time on. 

She did fall in love with Dan in dead earnest. Dan 
could see that the next time they were alone. He made 
quite sure of that. Then he bought her a fine ring—Eloise 
picked it out herself. And then he took her in to see his 
mother. Dan didn’t know just what to do about his 
mother. For other people—not for him—she still had her 
sharp loud tongue. And she was a jealous mother. But 
she was satisfied. She knew this had to come. And she 
was very gentle with Eloise. Only she talked of Danny 
all the while. 

“Somehow, dear,” she said to Eloise, “I’ve always felt 
that Danny never had a square deal. I don’t know why, 
I’ve done my best. He’s asensitive boy; but he’s a man, 
my dear. You’ve got a man in your hands now—take care 
of him. I leave him all to you.” 

It was shortly after that that she died, for she was old 
and worn hefore her time. Her life, as Danny saw it, had 
been a sharp and bitter struggle. And a few months later 
Dan married Eloise. When he married her the firm added 
her ten-dollar-a-week salary to his—a wedding present 
from the works. That made him a fifty-dollar-a-week man. 
Affluence to Dan Martin, it seemed affluence to Eloise. 
They contemplated this raise with gleaming eyes. 

“Honey,” Dan told her, ‘‘I have an idea that I can al- 
ways be a fifty-dollar-a-week man. I have a feeling we 
can always bank on that. We’ve got nobody but our- 
selves, and after a while z4 

For the present they had nobody but themselves. And 
for the present they lived down near the works in that little 
old brown house that Dan’s mother had paid for inch by 
inch. Eloise didn’t like that house. She didn’t like it for 
herself; she didn’t like it for Dan. Dan had told her all 
about it—those heart-rending trips to Plunkett’s, the 
never-ending fights, the shame. The memory wasn’t a 
pleasant one. Eloise could see that for herself. Dan him- 
self had no thought of moving. The house was his house. 
It was home to him. But Eloise didn’t like the neighbor- 
hood. And Dan’s own mother had told her that he was a 
sensitive boy—and he was. He needed care, he needed 
managing. 

Eloise spent the days following their honeymoon looking 
about town. She found just what she was looking for—a 
dainty little two-floor flat. She and Dan could live in the 
lower flat. The rental from the upper would pay taxes 
and interest on mortgage. She knew there was but one 
thing to do—sell Dan’s little house and buy the two- 
family dwelling in the better part of town. She made 
careful calculations. She planned everything. Then she 
explained the thing to Dan. Dan turned pale—he was 
visibly startled. The thought of selling the old place had 
never occurred to him—it had been his home. It was a 
monument to his mother’s loyalty; built with her own 
hands. He didn’t like it. He started to argue the question 
out with Eloise. Then he stopped short. 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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H: father had borne that name when he drifted 


north from some West Indian island, coal-black, 

gigantic, magnificently strong and lazy, hardly 
speaking English, but gifted with a knack for courtship 
that had made him irresistible. And after 
that adventurer had vanished between two 
days—maybe homesick for the softer re- 
gions of his origin—the young abandoned 
wife, pure negro also, had named her child, 
with indestructible tender- 
ness, ‘‘Li’l’ Zampy.”’ The 
years passed and Li'l’ 
Zampy became Big Zampy. 

A name that none who 
knew him had ever heard 
before. A name that was 
not English, French or 
Spanish. An alias or an 
affectation of its former 
owner? An epithet in some 
patois of the Caribbean Sea 
corrupted beyond recogni- 
tion? Or possibly a name 
brought once upon a time 
from very far away between 
creaking decks in a darkness 
full of groans and the rat- 
tling of chains? 

Yet its possessor was 
better suited with it than 
he would have been with 
any less unusual name. For 
he, too, remained alien, 
though seeming at last quite — - 
commonplace. He,too, remained curious, though 
displaying only traits that time had long since 
made familiar. He, too—when one regarded him 
as it is necessary to regard things to which we 
have grown accustomed, not with the eyes but - 
with the heart—remained an enigma. 


The door of the lamp-lit Jim Crow car banged 
open. A brakeman, haggard looking from soot, 
cried the name of the little town. But Zampy, while un- 
curling his long legs, which had been wedged against the 
seat in front, kept peering through the dirty windowpane 
at the landmarks of his birthplace. 

A year—and everything the same! 

He saw the grizzled station agent shambling toward the 
locomotive. The three rigs with lanterns hanging from 
their dashboards were aligned beside the platform, the 
white horse with the sprung knees still in front, the bony 
sorrel still second, the rat-tail roan still third. Then he 
saw lolling on a baggage truck, as if they had not moved 
in all this time, two negroes, who—when he had set out to 
make his fortune in the great world up yonder—had 
shown beneath their forced derision a sort of awe. 

To-night he had not the courage to face those friends of 
his with an acknowledgment of failure. He slipped off the 
far side of the Jim Crow car, dodged across the tracks, 
plunged into the shadows, made for home. 

Home! But what if the house was dark or if the kitchen 
window shone with the light of strangers? In a year his 
old mother might have died. 

Up North the memory of mammy had grown fainter and 
fainter till the day when some sound, some scent reminding 
him too poignantly of home had turned him South again. 
And now the nearer he came to the old place the clearer grew 
the memory of his mother. He recalled childhood—cufts, 
crooning songs and titbits. Remorse, the need of comfort- 
ing, and apprehension born of many disappointments 
quickened his steps. 

He strode down the hill, a long hulking shadow, with a 
swaying gait peculiarly aboriginal. He passed some cot- 
tages where the breeze brought him odors of wet flowers 
and cooking food. He crossed the bridge and took to the 
highway. Soon at the left through purple-black trees 
there shone from behind six tall pale pillars the windows of 
the Big House. There, too, it was supper time. 

Long ago, as a ragged little boy creeping up through the 
bushes in the dusk, Zampy had familiarized himself with 
the ritual now progressing in the mansion.. The snowy 
table shimmered with silver and was gay with posies. At 
the head sat Ol’ Marster, red-faced, jolly, curling up his 
gray mustache; at the foot Ol’ Missus, a trifle faded and 
drooping, but quality through and through. Between, on 
either side, were ranged the numerous family—three lusty 
generations—and naturally a guest or two. And all of 
them were dressed as if for a wedding rather than for mere 
eating. But then, what eating! Fried chicken, baked 
spiced ham, beaten biscuits, candied yams, tomatoes siz- 
zling in browned sugar and butter! 


Nweston Jaglor” © 
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Zampy swallowed and went on more quickly. His 
stomach was empty, like his pocket. 

Still his broad nostrils expanded with primitively inde- 
pendent action to the October smells—perfume of rotting 
leaves and of burnt-over fields and the faintest possible 
suggestion of askunk. But when the aroma of box hedges 
reached him he moved over to the far side of the road. 

He was nearing the cemetery. 

There they lay, out beyond the sassafras, huddled all 
white and shiny in the starlight, round three weeping- 
willow trees. The years slipped from him. Childhood’s 
terror-stricken scampers past this spot demanded imita- 
tion. A cold sweat covered his forehead and he kept his 
eyes staring ahead for fear of what he might see if the 
awful fascination of the tombstones dragged his gaze 
askance again. 

“‘ Ain’t never done’em no harm! Ain’t never done none 
ob ’em no harm!”’ 

Tremulous sophistries of earlier days, which always 
failed to reassure him. Of earlier days? Of days far 
earlier than Zampy could have imagined. Of days when 
naked black men with hunting spears at trail stopped short 
in the shadowy jungle, frightened by some night noise or 
some intuition that they found inexplicable unless it 
answered the query: ‘‘Where did it go—the light that 
died out of my enemy’s eyes and left them empty forever?” 

What was that? Someone was surely following him— 
orsomething! Zampy took to his heels, and the race against 
fear continued for a quarter of a mile. 

He stood still at last, panting, mopping his face with a 
quivering hand, darting wild glances round. As he tried 
to quash the shame of flight there sounded between his 
gasps the pure dialect of those regions, which he had nearly 
lost up yonder: 

““No, indeedy! Not nobuddy don’t know nuttin’ good 
*bout dat ol’ hanty place. Not nobuddy!”’ 

He regained his bearings. On the right the ground fell 
away toward the river bottom. Amid the clump of pines 
on the knoll, home showed its familiar small dilapidation. 
A light shone in the kitchen window. 

Vaulting the roadside fence, he began to run again. 
His footbeats in the stubble kept time to the explosions: 
“Mammy! Mammy! Mammy!” 

a A cracked falsetto bark—the warning of an aged little 
og. 

“Praise de Lawd! Dass ol’ Democrat, a-yippin’ still!” 

The kitchen door swung open. A gush of golden light 
illuminated the disorder of the yard. In that radiance 
appeared the outline of a bent old woman, gnarled arms 
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nowise aggressive. Cleaner speech never fell from the lips 
of man. I never heard him use a profanity. We once 
agreed between ourselves to draw a line across the sala- 
cious stories so much in vogue during our day; the wit 
must exceed the dirt; where the dirt exceeded the wit 
we would none of it. 

He was a singularly self-respecting man; genuinely a 
modest man. The actor is supposed to be so familiar with 
the public as to be proof against surprises. Before his 
audience he must be master of himself, holding the situa- 
tion and his art by the firmest grip. He must simulate, not 
experience, the effect produced by the seeming, not by 
the actuality. 

Mr. Jefferson held to this doctrine and applied it rigor- 
ously. On a certain occasion he was playing Caleb Plum- 
mer. In the scene between the old toymaker and his blind 
daughter, when the father discovers the dreadful result of 
his dissimulation—an awkward hitch, and the climax 
quite thwarted, the curtain came down. I was standing at 
the wings. 

‘Did you see that?” he said as he brushed by me, going 
to his dressing room. 

“No,” said I, following him. ‘‘What was it?” 


In Jefferson's Love of Fishing We See the Brooding, Contemplative Spirit Joined to the Alert in 
Mental Force and Foresight When He Addressed Himself to the Activities of the Theater 
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He turned, his 
eyes still wet and his 
voice choked. ‘I 
broke down,” said 
he; “‘completely broke down. I turned away from the au- 
dience to recover myself. But I could not and had the 
curtain rung.” 

The scene had been spoiled because the actor had been 
overcome by a sudden flood of real feeling, whereas he was 
to render by his art the feeling of a fictitious character and 
so to communicate this to his audience. Caleb’s cue 
was tears, but not Jefferson’s. 

On another occasion I saw his self-possession tried in a 
different way. We were dining with a gentleman who had 
overpartaken of his own hospitality. Mr. Murat Hal- 
stead was of the company. There was also a German of 
distinction, whose knowledge of English was limited. The 
Rip Van Winkle craze was at its height. After sufficiently 
impressing the German with the rare opportunity he was 
having in meeting a man so famous as Mr. Jefferson, our 
host, encouraged by Mr. Halstead, and I am afraid not 
discouraged by me, began to urge Mr. Jefferson to give us, 
as he said, “a touch of his mettle,” and, failing to draw the 
great comedian out, he undertook himself to give a few 
descriptive passages from the drama which was carrying 
the town by storm. Poor Jefferson! He sat like an awk- 
ward boy, helpless and blushing, the German wholly 
unconscious of the fun or even 
comprehending just what was pass- 
ing—Halstead and I maliciously, 
mercilessly enjoying it. 
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NEVER heard Joseph Jefferson 

make a recitation or, except in the 
singing of a song before his voice 
began to break, make himself a part 
of any private entertainment other 
than that of a spectator and guest. 

He shrank from personal displays 
of every sort. Even in his younger 
days he rarely “gagged,” or inter- 
polated, upon the stage. Yet he did 
not lack for a ready wit. One time 
during the final act of Rip Van Win- 
kle, a young countryman in the gal- 
lery was so carried away that he 
quite lost his bearings and seemed to 
be about to climb over the outer rail- 
ing. The audience, spellbound by the 
actor, neverthelesssaw the rustic, and 
its attention was being divided be- 
tween the two when Jefferson reached 
that point in the action of the piece 
where Rip is amazed by the docility 
of his wife under the ill usage of her 
second husband. He took in the situ- 
ation at a glance. Casting his eye 
directly upon the youth in the gal- 
lery, he uttered the lines as if ad- 
dressing them directly to him: ‘‘ Well, 
I would never have believed it if I 
had not seen it.’’ 

The poor fellow, startled, drew back 
from his perilous’ position, and the 
audience broke into a storm of ap- 
plause. 

Joseph Jefferson was a Swedenbor- 
gian in his religious faith. At one 
time too extreme a belief in the super- 
natural threatened to cloud his sound, 
wholesome understanding. As he 
grew older and happier and passed 
out from the shadow of his early trag- 
edy he fell away from the more sin- 
ister influence the supernatural had 
attained over his imagination. One 
time in Washington I had him to 
breakfast to meet the Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Matthews and Mr. 
Carlisle, the newly elected Speaker 
of the House. It was a rainy Sun- 
day, and I had it in mind to warn 
him that our company was made up 
of hard-headed lawyers not apt to be 
impressed by fairy tales and ghost 
stories, and to suggest that he cut the 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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“Regular Yegg Trick. When He Got to the Brook He Just Started to Wade Until He Come to Where it Crossed Some Road or Other’ 


EFORE this strange series of events the peaceable 
B Puritan town of Carleton-on-the-Cape had never, 

inits two hundred and fifty years of quiet existence, 
adopted the city custom of locking its doors at night. 
Even when the War of 1812—a period still vividly re- 
membered in town tradition—brought out the militia to 
repel a British raiding party, no one thought of defense 
against any foe from within. The natives were strictly hon- 
est—except occasionally in the matter of a horse trade; and 
bars and bolts form no protection against this class of rob- 
bery. Living close but amply, they held to the old-fashioned 
principle that any man who wanted work could find work. 
They welcomed tramps and hoboes only in harvest season, 
when they offered, not money or even victuals, but a job. 
Chalked on an inconspicuous stone by the half-ruined 
porch of the old abandoned Litchfield place on the edge of 
town was a curious cabalistic design, renewed every three 
or four years. It was the mark of the Caste of Leisure; 
and being interpreted it meant: 

“Rotten pickings; victuals, not money, and they put 
you to work.” 

For the yeggs—those free lances of burglary, those 
aristocrats of hobodom—the village presented even fewer 
business openings. The nearest bank was at Holwell, fif- 
teen miles away. When—as happens frequently among 
the summer people and seldom among the villagers—one 
needed to have a check cashed, he went to Mr. Sipple, the 
storekeeper and postmaster. This proceeding required 
intimate knowledge of Mr. Sipple’s business methods. If 
you asked in the morning, when you strolled over for the 
first mail, Mr. Sipple was likely to tell you with all the 
neighborly regret in the world that he was sorry but he 
couldn’t accommodate; he hadn’t taken in enough cash 
even for change. The time to strike was early in the after- 
noon just before Mr. Sipple’s son and head clerk took the 
day’s receipts, cranked up the little jitney car and ran over 
to the bank at Holwell. Mr. Sipple had a safe; but a yegg 
would have found in it little but government 
accounts and postage stamps. That was the 
only safe in town. The other tradesmen took 
the day’s receipts home, deposited them in the 
old mattress bank and slept upon them. The 
yegg who robbed that bank would have had to 
complicate burglary with murder, an inartistie 
method avoided whenever possible by the 
adepts of the craft. 

The foundations of the jail at Rogue’s 
Corner had been laid with a long prayer, a 
psalm and a two-hour sermon on the repent- 
ance of sinners in the year 1656. This struc- 
ture blew down in a big wind just after the War 
of 1812, that landmark of village history. The 
existing jail was in the foundations of what the 
oldest inhabitants still called the new town hall. 

At the end of many a fiscal year Abner 
Towle, for time immemorial the village constable and 
poundkeeper, in his annual report to the selectmen 
added after the item ‘“‘Animals impounded”’ this entry, 
showing how near Carleton had reached the millennium: 
‘Prisoners impounded, none.”’ 
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This had occurred but rarely in recent years, however; 
for automobilists, reaching such a quiet stretch of country 
road as that which ran into Carleton, tend to speed; and 
on speeding chauffeurs Abner was a fury of the law. 
Sometimes, too, the church people got a little lax, the li- 
cense crowd won the annual village election and there were 
drunks to subdue and impound on Main Street. Even in 
dry years the boys would occasionally vary the monotony 
of a long winter by getting liquor from the city or from a 
pernicious blind tiger just outside the limits of Abner’s 
jurisdiction. 

Abner had been the town champion in his youth, able 
from the time he donned kilts to thrash any boy of his size. 
That was the original reason why at the call of his fellow 
townsmen he had adopted the career of guardian of so- 
ciety. Though he had gray in his hair, he was still capable 
of a mighty good account in a row and he suppressed 
trouble with an efficiency born of confidence. As he re- 
marked himself, he wasn’t looking for trouble but he didn’t 
run away from it. 


Suddenly Carleton was startled by an event which 
quadrupled the trade in padlocks at Mr. Sipple’s store, 
which caused the inhabitants to bolt their doors for at least 
five years. Further, it was an event so mysterious, so 
fruitful of hints for village gossip, so altogether incom- 
prehensible that it still shares historic interest with the 
great events of 1812-14. The story of it attracted atten- 
tion even in the police circles of Boston, where it is re- 
corded among the curiosities of crime. Cyrus Dillingham’s 
farmhouse had been feloniously broken into and entered. 
However, let me relate events in their order. 

It had been a five-reel gala night at the 
movies, which kept Constable Abner Towle 
up until eleven- 
thirty. He was 
sleeping rather late 


That Glance Through the Window Was, for Him, an Arrow of Destiny 
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zi 
therefore; and his first intimation of trouble 
of his wife and a prolonged knocking at thi 
He rose and thrust his head outside into the 
ing November morning. There stood Cy 
ham, struggling with the strongest excit 
ever agitated the weather-beaten stretch betw 
side whisker and its twin. The excitement of 0 
itself by the manner in which he was twirling} 
ing that whisker. To one born on the edge ¢ 
that was as though an Italian were jumping 
As the head of the law, fringed by the red edgi 
shirt, appeared at the crack of the door, C 
once and said in a low tense voice: 
‘Abner, don’t it beat all? I been robbed!’ 
Abner Towle took this statement of the firs 
that had sullied his term of office—the great 
his professional life—with an equally inten 
New England excitement. He blinked twice 
“You wait till I get into my pants, Cyrus! 
out.” 4 
When, after a very short interval, the tw¢ 
each other outside both had recovered their ¢ 
“T jest waited to turn out the stock,” said Cy 
I come right over. Said nothin’ to anyone ab 
don’t you.” By this time both men with a 
expressed impulse had turned and were wa 
winter-stripped elms toward the Dillingham ° 
stood a half mile or so away on the edge of tov 
said which, Cyrus volunteered nothing more; 
felt it necessary to give conversation a prod. 
“How much d’you lose?” he asked. 
‘A considerable lot!’’ responded Cyrus an 
again. kK! 
‘Now see here, Cyrus,” said Abner—for } 
man—‘“‘I’m the chief of police in this town 
come to me about your burglary. How aml¢ 
who did it if you don’t take me a little into your 
How,” he added as an afterthought, “am I{ 
your money back or whatever they took?” 
Abner had his own opinion of Cyrus Dillin 
it represented the general opinion of Carleto 
who tilled a fifty-acre farm at the edge of the 
close. He was hermetically sealed. Anyone 
the rural New Englander understands that 
treme carefulness about pennies goes usually | 
judicious—generosity about dollars. He de 
cigars and pares the potatoes thin so that h 
himself a trip to Europe or his nephew a colleg 
But Cyrus, as all his fellow townsmen realiz 
carefulness of the breed 
generosity. Before Emm 
ham—his wife—died some 
before, leaving him childl 
made him loosen his purse 
and then. Since that time 
had remained in a dou 
He figured indeed as the 
Gossip said that he 
much money. In his hn 
therefore, Abner Tow, e 


7 to the law; he was satisfying his private 
% 


ji’'you lose?” repeated Abner. 
so tell you that?” dodged Cyrus. 
iy have,” responded the law in Carleton 


dd, eight hundred and seventy-six dollars 
Jents,” responded Cyrus. ‘‘Two thousand 
ds. The balance cash.” 

| manner in which Cyrus reeled off these 
alized that he had made his computation 


> Bt to say,’”’ remarked Abner severely, 
dre started to take care of money.” 

srted Cyrus. ‘‘Yes, and have ’em fail on 
Nitwell Trust Company did in ’85!” 

_ keep it?” asked Abner abruptly. 

» said Cyrus, a querulous accent cutting 
{ how far’ve you got to go, pryin’ into my 
I’ve been robbed, I tell ye—broken into 
frearly all I got in the world. Ain’t that 


‘sed his voice and at this Abner gave him a 
ribs. They were passing just then the big 


can 


nd seventy-six dollars thirty-five in cash.” 
rou keep them?” inquired Abner, boring in 


v soon enough!” responded Cyrus. So in 
odded up the lane to the old Dillingham 
entered the yard by a side gate. 
ew England house of the square, primitive 
kind which our ancestors erected some two 
ago. It stood, meager and respectable, 
: gee a serene face of weather-beaten 
calm eyes of sixteen-paned windows, a 
nose of eighteenth-century doorway and 
jiecal frown of a fanlight’over the entrance. 
where the back porch had stood in old years 
ark addition, furnished forth on the side 
/men were now approaching with a plain 
windows—also sixteen-paned. From its 
i tumbling brick chimney built up on the 
showed that it was the draft of a fireplace. 
w winter-stripped trees, the yard was bare. 
lay the barnyard. From that direction a 
dismally, hungrily, recalling to Abner that 
k as little as profit allowed. The new 
everywhere, except for two half-trodden 
the barnyard, the other to the side gate. 
ced from his trousers pocket a large key, 
of the addition, stepped into his kitchen, 


As the Head of the Law Appeared at the Crack of the Door, Cyrus Said: 
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That was the only part of the Dillingham house, Abner 
remembered, that any neighbor had ever seen since the 
death of Mrs. Dillingham. Cyrus bached and did all his 
own housework. It was kitchen, dining room and lounge 
room—if he ever lounged—for Cyrus. Here also he trans- 
acted business with such housewives as came to buy his 
vegetables, which had a reputation. All winter he lived 
alone; only in plowing and harvest seasons did he keep a 
farm hand. 

.On a plain table, midroom, stood the remains of a single 
breakfast. In the corner Cyrus’ old-fashioned square 
maple desk marked the location of his business office. At 
the end of the room farthest removed from the rest of the 
house stood that antique fireplace whose presence was re- 
vealed by the brick chimney outside. No more, however, 
was it used as a fireplace. An iron cookstove stood before 
it, the jointed stovepipe running up the chimney. The 
fireplace itself was as high as a man’s chin. A rusty iron 
crane showed that once it had been sole victualer to this 
house. On one wall was a farmer’s calendar and a crude 


old lithograph of the Boston pilot boat, Mary C; on an- 
other a crayon portrait of the late Mrs. Dillingham. These 
were the sole touches of decoration; for comfort—and that 
scant—there was only a severe Boston rocker. 


“Can’t see how in time they got in,” said Cyrus. 
“Locked the doors and latched the windows and every- 
thing. Wish to goodness I didn’t sleep forward there!” 

‘Got into where?” asked Abner in the severe tone of a 
judge. 

““Can’t think who could ’a’ done it,’’ went on Cyrus, 
still standing fingering his key, ‘“‘except it was that tramp 
day before yesterday. I give him what was coming to 
him.” 

“Got into where?” repeated Abner inexorably. 

“Hey?” inquired Cyrus. He was slightly deaf and took 
advantage of this disability when he wanted not to hear. 
Abner knew, however, that he was only staving off the 
disagreeable moment of revelation. A pleasant excite- 
ment tingled in his inmost being. He was about to possess 
himself of the secret which puzzled all Carleton—where 
Cyrus Dillingham, the town miser, kept his money. He 
repeated inexorably: 

‘Got into where—where d’you keep it?”’ 

With reluctant step, as a boy who comes downstairs to 
take his beating, Cyrus approached the fireplace. He 
stooped down, then straightened up. 

“You won’t tell?’”’ he said. 

“T won’t tell anybody it’s not my legal duty to tell,” 
said Abner. ‘Look here, Cyrus, we can’t be fooling round 
all day. Whoever took that money is getting farther and 
farther away all the time.” 


“‘Abner, Don't it Beat All? I Been Robbed!”’ 
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As though finally converted by this argument, Cyrus 
laid his hand on an iron lid which embossed the wall be- 
side the fireplace—the door to the old abandoned bake 
oven. He let it down with care, reached inside, took from 
the oven wall three loose bricks. Abner, peering over his 
shoulder, saw that there was an aperture within. Cyrus 
reached in and produced an old-fashioned wooden cash 
box; laid it reverently on the table beside the soiled cof- 
fee cup. 

Cyrus made no move to open the box. 

“Tt was right inside there,” he said. 
the lid and took it.” 

“Anything else in that box?” asked Abner. 

“Hey?” responded Cyrus. 

“Now look here, Cyrus Dillingham,” said Abner, ‘‘I’m 
an officer of the law. I want to see the inside of that box!” 
Without more ado he laid hands on the cover. 

“Don’t you keep it locked?”’ inquired Abner before he 
lifted the lid. : 

“Used ter,”’ replied Cyrus. “‘Lock busted last month 
and I’d been puttin’ off gettin’ it fixed because I didn’t 
know what to do with the—the stuff meantime.” 

“Well, ’twan’t much of a lock anyway,” said Abner, 
lifting the lid. He made a rapid mental inventory of the 
contents, Cyrus 
faintly fluttering 
about like a 
wounded sparrow 
whose nest is be- 
ing robbed. 

On top of a 
slightly disturbed 
heap lay some yel- 
lowing securities 
of the San Fran- 
cisco and Arcadia 
Railroad. Abner 
had heard of this 
road but he for- 
bore to comment. 
In his youth, he re- 
membered, half 
the farmers in the 
region of Carleton 
had been swindled 
by this mythical 
corporation. The 
rest of the pur- 
chasers had long 
ago sold this 
worthless paper to 
the ragman; here 
was Cyrus hang- 
ing on with the 
faint inspiration of 
hope. Below was 
a package of per- 
fectly good steel 
stock—registered. 
Below that odds 
and ends of jew- 
elry—a few old- 
fied ‘Sei o) neewd 
brooches, earrings 
and lace pins from 
a dead-and-gone 
generation of Dil- 
linghams, a dia- 
mond ring which 
Abner remem- 
bered to have seen 
on the finger of the late Emmy, two old bull’s-eye watches. 
That was all; but Abner first made a mental inventory of 
every object; and then, drawing out a worn notebook, put 
it all down in black and white. 

He closed the box finally and inspected the windows. 
At the third, which stood in the wall opposite to the door, 
he stopped. 

‘“There’s where he come in!”’ said Abner. 

“FHow’d you know?”’ asked Cyrus. 

“‘Snow’s rubbed off that sill—it’s on the others,” said 
Abner. ‘‘Sure you locked all these windows last night?’ 

“Sure certain!” replied Cyrus. 

“Bet this one isn’t locked now, ’less you’ve locked it 
since,”’ said Abner. Suiting the action to the word, he laid 
his hand on the sash. The window rose smoothly. A hasty 
test showed that the two others were locked. 

“Those latches are easy,’”’ said Abner. ‘All it need’s a 
knife blade. And look there!” He pointed to the window 
latch. A series of bright new scratches broke its rust. 

Cyrus regarded the evidence calmly, except for sundry 
agitated chewing movements of his mouth. And then: 

“Look there! That’s where he come,” he said in a voice 
whose low tone betrayed his emotional tension. From the 
window toward the yard and across the fence to the pas- 
ture ran a double row of huge shapeless tracks, growing 
more shapeless with the transformation of snow and slush. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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T WAS nearly a week later 
| that Emily Ray, chairlady of 

an itinerant Lodge of Sorrow, 
called upon Rosamonde Vallant 
and found her fair cousin scolding 
tempestuously over a bathtub wherein Eustace, 
grown full four inches longer since his introduction 
to Bolshevism, lay'sulkily refusing to notice the 
cubes of steak which Rosamonde was offering him 
on the end of a long stick. 

‘‘He’s spoiled the way everything else is,’ 
stormed Rosamonde. ‘“‘He’s got so he refuses 
everything but goldfish—and the 
cheapest of them cost two fifty.” 
_ “You might offer him Professor 
Syle again,” suggested Emily, for- 
getting her own worries in the con- 
templation of another’s. 

“T wish Eustace had 
swallowed him when he 
had a chance,” was Rosa- 
monde’s gentle prayer. “‘I 
suppose I’ve got to stay 
here all summer, melting 
with the heat, feeding 
this darned alligator.” 

“‘Tsn’t Merlin going to 
open the Narragansett 
house?” 

“He sent me a disgust- 
ing letter yesterday— 
through his lawyers. He 
said that since the poor 
must stay in town and endure the 
heat, he didn’t see any reason why 
the rich shouldn’t do the same and 
get used to the time when the Bol- 
sheviks will make ’em.”’ 

“How sarcastic of Merlin!’ 

“Tt’s sordid—sordid!’’ wailed 
Rosamonde, and began again to spoil 
her pretty eyes. 

“Tt’s only April now,’’ Emily 
pointed out, ‘“‘and he’ll have lots of 
time to change his mind before hot weather sets in. Come, 
my dear, won’t you let me have a cup of tea?”’ 

When they had settled themselves beside the empty 
birdcage in the drawing-room and Agnes was wheeling in 
the tea wagon, Rosamonde calmed herself sufficiently to 
ask: ‘‘Has Aunt Carmen got any servants yet?” 

“A new set,” said Emily, “‘and I got them for her.”’ 

“They’re all satisfied, I suppose, and going to stay?”’ 

“All but one. Emily Ray has quit again.” 

“Emily! What has happened now?” 

“Aunt Carmen was regular honeydew until I engaged a 
crew of servants for her; then she went back to her old 
brain storms. She began to hint that I was to blame for 
the week-end soviet.”’ 

““Of course she would. But how did she work it out?” 

‘She said that I had a passion for running round with 
all sorts of loose people, and that I had encouraged Oliver 
and that she had always suspected Oliver of having dan- 
gerous views. Imagine! Then she trotted out Plummie 
van Laerens’ boy—you know, Sydney, the pimply one 
who collects chorus girls. She told me here was a chance 
to get back into decent society. So I went round and saw 
Owley.” 

““Owley!’’ Rosamonde lifted her eyebrows. 

“T always consult Owley on really important matters. 
He quoted a lot from the classics, but the burden of his 
song was ‘Beat it while the beating’s good.’ So here I am 
again in the great world.” 

“But, my dear, what are you going to do?”’ 

“The same,” said Emily lightly. 

“Why don’t you stay here with me and Eustace?” 
asked the plaintive Rosamonde. 

“That’s awfully good of you, but I’m afraid I couldn’t,”’ 
said Emily, hesitating to add that she was done with rich 
women’s bounty. “But Rosa dear, why couldn’t I go 
back to the studio until I find something to do?” 

“You're perfectly welcome to,” replied her cousin with 
ashrug. ‘I haven’t been near the horrid den since that— 
that night ” Her visible shudder brought uncanny 
recollections of a flight from a matrimonial soviet and a 
gruesome hour in the Shallope’s colonial fortress. ‘‘It has 
bred nothing but trouble, and I never want to see the 
place again.” 

“It could be made very cozy,” Emily explained, ‘with 
a few of the red draperies down.” 

“‘T paid three months’ rent in advance. It’s leased for a 
year. You’re welcome to it as long as you care to stay. 
I’ve locked it up and you might just as well be using it.’’ 
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*““Don’t Call Me Comrade Walter! Call Me Ichabod!’ He Groaned 


“‘Rosa, you’re a duck!”’ cried Emily. ‘‘And now give 
me the key and let me get back to my home.” 

“‘T hope you won’t let them impose on you,”’ was Rosa- 
monde’s friendly warning, as Emily took the key and 
was departing. 

“You haven’t got my idea at all,’’ laughed Emily, and 
rang for the elevator. 

She expected to find No. 18 Pomander Place wearing 
the blank, blind look of a deserted home. Instead the 
scene was teeming with life. As soon as she entered the 
bare hall she heard heavy footfalls and beheld Comrade 
Epstein and Miss Drigg’s husband locked in a passion 
of argument: 

“Wngland, who is responsible for the war, should be 
forced to pay an indemnity to the Russian soviet govern- 
ment ——” 

“Fel-lo!” cried Miss Drigg’s husband, rushing forward 
behind two open palms. ‘‘ We thought the capitalists had 
got you!” 

“Not yet,” announced Emily. ‘‘What’s going on up- 
stairs—a party?” 

“Just an informal debate,’ explained Comrade Epstein. 

“That’s the same thing,” said Emily, and to their 
amazement brushed by the Comrades and went skipping 
up the stairs. 

Her first act upon reaching the landing was to tear the 
pretty placard ‘“‘Our Community”’ off the door. Her first 
impression, gazing through that door, was that of an 
amazing disorder. Two of the pinkish curtains were hang- 
ing limp and ragged from Aunt Carmen’s smart valances. 
Scraps of toast, crushed cigarettes, empty olive jars, torn 
pamphlets littered the field, above which contending voices 
could be heard: 

“Of course Germany should be held blameless 
“How compensate mothers of illegitimate children 
when ——’” “‘A proper prison term will bring any million- 
aire to his senses ——’”’ “Calla general strike and see what 
happens.” — 

Under a halo of tobacco smoke Miss Drigg, Comrade 
Elsa and Comrade Alfonzo were visible, sprawled in a 
row on the divan. 

“Comrade Emily!’ cried Miss Drigg’s deep voice, as 
the short-haired revolutionary rushed forward. ‘‘Welcome 
to our club.”’ 

“Your club?” 
proffered hand. 

“Ts there anything extraordinary about that?” growled 
Miss Drigg, her coarse complexion deepening to a beet red. 


” 


Emily stepped back and refused the 


attacked the pigpen which had once be 


“Not muc 
club and it’s not y} 
“What is it, i 
Miss Drigg 'gla: 
sional wrestler ab| 
“Tt’s a home ar! 
me,” anit 
of Alfonzo’s dang 
“Comrade Emi 
Drigg in her best | 
“‘what, if I migh) 
views on the distr; 
erty?” | 


Sri a 4 The same a 
Or nounced Emily. | 
{iat ; 4 


you. Please clos| 
the outside. Thej 
if you'll notice, an} 
want to call, pleas: 

“You shall suffi 
the revolution,” t 
Drigg, bouncing t; 

“Tm willing t(j 
Emily. ‘a 


Alfonzo, she dep 

gaunt, bag-drapec| 
rade Elsa lingered | 
melancholy and bi} 
pasty quality of i 
hollows in her chi 
long years of unde 


= the New Deal?” 
t% help asking. “Shi; 
editor.” 1 

‘She is,’’ moat 
drawled in her dreary monotone: “I’m gl 
It’s been pretty lonesome here since you 
whole pack howling like wolves and eyverh 
rack and run...” 


“Under soviet control?” asked Emily 
“They? 


her ill temper. : 
corner grocery, let alone manage the wor) 


“Soviet control!’ sniffed Elsa. 
I wish I’d been born deaf.” 
“Why, Elsa!’””? Emily was genuinely 10 
spiritual slump; but her concern increase 
illusioned spinster sank down upon a brok- 
and gave way to moisty sobs. 4 
“T’m deserted,’’ she gurgled, ‘“‘stranii 
H-H-Hattie’s left me and they’ve k-k-kickie 
Walter and I’m all alone.” : 
_ ‘What’s happened to Comrade Hattie 
vious question, to which at last came the} Ke 
‘* After I’ve sheltered and fed and protect 
Hattie was fifty if a day, but Elsa always 
as a girl—“‘and—and made a home for hi 
one of the Ukrainian kommissars—the sl 
beard—and they’ve gone to Cincinnati t's 
lution.” | 
She became inarticulate, weeping su 
something terrible in the spectacle of thisl 
wailing for the loss of a spinster as bleak» 
grayish bobbed hair fluttered loosely W 
tears running down between her skinny fi 
the dingy surface of her old smock frock. 
“You’ve still got your work at the sche,” 
with a kind hypocrisy, as she put her arm 
ing, emaciated shoulder. Whereupon the 
wept more wildly than before. *. 
“Bunk!” she cried at last; and again, “ 
Then she arose and charged out of the ' 
the door after her. i 


freedom. She had got the trash in a pile 


the doorbell rang. She hesitated, dr 
tiferous soviet, and when she at last 0 
ring she peered cautiously through 2 


his hat, his shoes, his necktie were of the 
lor. Like Rosamonde’s studio he seemed 
into a sad disrepair during one week of 
ent. : 

ovade Walter!” she cried, trying to put a 
sme into her tone. “Come in. I’m so glad 


gdyou’re back!” he groaned, and staggered 


in a flash how similar his words were to 
:ppointed Elsa, she studied him in the full 
jow. His chin was a motley stubble of red 
j2yes were inflamed, their pupils dull; his 
late hands were grimy, the nails black- 
fit impression was that the great intellectual 
ining, but as he shuffled wearily toward the 


i down on its springs she reserved her 
t 


aid, looking up with a bitter smile, “you 
e er without an army—Moses kicked out of 


$8 
weally quarreled with the Comrades?” she 


Mabeled with me,” he explained with a 
a. “That Long Island affair. That little 
Sole and his wife did for me. It seems 
. abitious all along to get control of the Raw 
eilso thinks he can lecture, and he’s been 
yj; of wires to get my place 2 

dae softly. “So there are wires in Utopia!” 
k stormed. “It’s all wires. They were only 


hance to stab me, so when they got back 
'g Island nightmare they reported to the 
f had betrayed them to the capitalists. 
y3mole, Drigg and Company are now run- 
« my lectures have been canceled, my books 
sin out of the school, and here I am.” 
ay the professional theorist never seemed 
qin as he did at that moment, struggling in 
{| worldly problem. 
| fault of the competitive system,” Emily 
to suggest. 
tin!” heimplored. “But I will admit there 
ttition than anything else in the whole Bol- 
.They’re as jealous as opera singers. Lord 
17 best to keep that house party quiet; it was 
orrible 


what they want. Look at the Pilsen School, the saddest 
joke in the history of education. Old maids like Elsa 
holding classes in motherhood; a greasy criminal like Al- 
fonzo, a pasty-faced dilettante like Smole—the whole lazy 
pack of them collecting in knots and telling the world what 
the working people want. They never did a day’s work in 
their lives and they don’t know a labor agitator from a 
laborer.” 

Strange words out of the mouth of Professor Walter 
Syle! 

“So here I am between the capitalistic frying pan and 
the Bolshevistic fire. For twelve years I’ve put my time 
and my brains into what I thought was saving the world. 
And look at me now. Look at me! Thrown out of every 
respectable college in the country and finally ejected from 
the Pilsen School of Radical Culture. I’ve even gone in 
for parlor Bolshevism, let myself be dragged from pillar to 
post by a lot of silly rich women, with the hope that I 
might get something out of it besides the shirt on my 
back 4 

“Oh, I see,” said Emily Ray quite clearly. 

“You see what?’? He looked up at her with his blood- 
shot eyes. 

“Nothing—and everything. Look here, Walter,” she 
resumed, taking a seat beside him on the divan, ‘‘you and 
I have been barking up the wrong tree, that’s all.” 

“cc Vea? 

“T’ve just seen the light myself, Walter. We’re in the 
same boat, only we’re rowing with different oars. I also 
had an idea of serving rich women with my honest convic- 
tions; but this morning it occurred to me that I’ve been 
wrong all along the line. Rich women—the spoiled set in 
those big houses Alfonzo wants to burn down—don’t pay 
much for being served, but they waste like wildfire to be 
amused. They’re like rubes at a country fair: they love to 
be cheated in a novel way. Why did the week-end soviet 
make such an inglorious fizzle? Because the Bolsheviks 
acted like Bolsheviks when Aunt Carmen had brought 
them there expecting a pink harmless vaudeville show. 
Do you get my point?” 

“T don’t see where it applies to my case.”’ 

“Tt applies closer than the extra shirt you want. Are 
you anxious to come back, Walter?”’ 

“Tn what way?” 

“To be vulgar, do you want to get rich?” 

“And violate my convictions?” 
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“Bunk! You’ve just told me what your convictions are.” 

“Hm. You seem to have a program.” 

“The only sane program that was ever hatched in this 
studio.” 

Emily saw her patient wavering, so she went rapidly 
to her project: ‘‘What the society radicals want to hear is 
a lot of harmlessly dangerous theories, soothing revolu- 
tionary thoughts that won’t make them nervous about 
losing the interest on their invested capital. You have 
a splendid platform manner, Walter, and a way with 
women—women past middle age e 

“Thanks,’’ he moaned. 

“‘And it seems to me that all you need is a business 
manager. You ought to put yourself in the same class with 
a good concert singer or a travelogue lecturer.’’ 

“And you will write my lectures, I suppose,’”’ Professor 
Syle sarcastically intimated. ‘‘And possibly you might 
provide a moving-picture series showing the sorrows of 
the poor oe 

“Movies would be too expensive at first; and they’re 
not very fashionable. But I could write a few of your first 
lectures. You’d have to cut out all that seditious stuff 
from the start or I’d never touch the job. But I have ever 
so many subjects you could use—Love and Municipal 
Ownership, Perfection in Politics and The Religion of 
Modernity.” 

“And I’d give up every idea of serving my people in the 
way of editorship.” 

The tone in which he said it was far less gloomy than 
the sentiment called for. 

“You’re out of the Raw Deal already,” she informed 
him in her practical way. “It’s a sort of a dynamiter’s 
trade journal anyhow. How would you like to be editor 
of the Young Progressive?” 

“T’ve always wanted it,’’ he confessed, this being his 
candid day. ‘‘It’s the only thing really worth while in 
my field.” 

“Yes,’’ she agreed, ‘‘the Young Progressive is the offi- 
cial organ of the parlor Bolshevik. It’s quite vogue to read 
the Young Progressive. It matches the chintz in every 
dainty boudoir. It’s run by the sweetest board of high- 
brows, it’s never in trouble because it never says anything 
and uses the loveliest language saying it.”’ 

“T couldn’t make it,” he objected, quite ignoring her 
satire. ‘‘The Young Progressive is like an exclusive club, 
and Justinian Kroll hates the ground I walk on.” 

“You ean get any- 
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Charley Adkins, who is the head barber at the 

Athletic Club and an artist at eye camouflage. He 
came to the house at eight o’clock to restore my eye to a 
passable semblance of its pristine beauty. Hot compresses 
reduced my nose to an approximation of its usual shape, 
color and size. While Charley worked I read the papers 
as well as I could with one eye. Indeed, I needed only half 
an eye, for the front pages of the News and the Globe had 
little else on them. 

The News treated the charges as substantiated. My 
picture in my captain’s uniform stuck out of the page at 
me likealighthouse in a fog. Thelineunderit was: ‘‘Capt. 
George Talbot, the patriotic young alderman from the 
Second Ward, who made the exposure.”’ 

“Hold still!” said Charley after I had read that. I was 
swelling some. My speech and the statement of the 
accountants were in boldface type, in a box, and as I read 
that speech I swelled some more, much to the disgust of 
Charley, who stopped and said: ‘‘Darn it, if you don’t 
keep still I’ll never get this lamp of yours fixed.”’ It wasn’t 
the speech I made, of course, but the speech I had intended 
to make. After reading that masterly effort three or four 
times I ran my good eye over what Steve had written. 

Steve’s story was a graphic three-column recital of the 
whole affair from beginning to end, done in short para- 
graphs, tersely and vividly. I was right back in it as I read, 
for Steve is a good reporter. Then I read the editorial, a 
smashing denunciation of Pendergrast and his gang, calling 
for their immediate arrest and punishment. Miller was 
treated as a weak tool. There was a lot of information 
about the treasury, statistics about the various funds, a 
rehash of the doings of the Spearle administration, a short 
biography of me, and various other explanatory and con- 
tributory sections. In all it filled ten columns. I felt 
important and righteous after I looked it all over. 

Then I took the Globe, and the importance and right- 
eousness began to seep out of me. My picture was on the 
first page of that paper also, but it was not three columns 
wide. It was a scant one-column inset in the bottom of a 
picture of Pendergrast that had the three-column splurge. 
The caption for Pendergrast was: ‘“‘Thomas Pendergrast, 
the assailed leader, who categorically denies the truth of 
the statements made’’; and my caption read: ‘‘Talbot, 
who made the charge.”’ 

My speech and the statement of the accountants were 
on the first page, but in ordinary body type, and the 
Globe’s display was for the interview with Pendergrast, 
who began by saying that I was a liar, a perjurer, a political 
tool of Hunkins,a weak-minded boy led into this by designing 
politicians who were curs and cowards too crafty to make 
the charge themselves and utilized my congenital idiocy, 
lack of political knowledge and general and pathetic inex- 
perience of city affairs to make me the stalking-horse in 
this unparalleled outrage against honest and patriotic 
citizens; and gradually worked up to some real fancy 
denunciation. Pendergrast denied, called on high 
heaven to witness the falsity of the charge, demanded 
an instant investigation and asserted his own inno- 
cence in every paragraph. 

He closed with a few further reflections on me, tend- 
ing to prove that I should be interned permanently 
in an asylum, and expressed great regret that I had 
so hideously brought dishonor on the revered name 
of my father, John J. Talbot, a respected and high- 
minded citizen; and as a post- 
script remarked that imme- 
diate steps would be taken to 
jail me and my fellow ruffians. 

Later Steve Fox told me that 
Arthur Brinker, of the Globe, 
wrote the interview for Pender- 
grast. I bow to Arthur. He - —~ 
knows how to call a person out 
of his name. aA 
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ley, stationed at the telephone 
to tell everybody I was out, 
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was my mess sergeant in 
France, a handy man, and now 
works in our garage. 

“Captain,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s one guy who won’t 
stand for the usual song-and-dance. Says his name is 
Hunkins, and wants to talk to you immediate,” 

I went to the telephone. 
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““Good morning, captain,’”’ I heard. ‘‘This is Hunkins. 
Suppose you’ve seen the papers. We've started well, any- 
how. What I want to advise is this: Please do not talk to 
any person for publication to-day. Don’t say a word. Let 
it stand as it is. I have particular reasons for this, which 
I'll explain if you will come round to my house at five 
o’clock this afternoon.” 

“What about that Pendergrast attack on me?” 

“Let him rave. When you’ve been in:politics a little 
longer you won’t mind stuff like that. Besides, he’s only 
making it worse for himself. See you at five, I hope.” 

‘All right,”’ I said, “I’ll be there, but I really should 
make Pendergrast take this stuff back.’’ 

“Forget it! It’s all in the game.” ; 4 

I wasn’t quite so sure about that and decided, I’d go 
down and have a talk with Dowd. I found him reading the 
papers. 

“Hello, captain,” he greeted me. ‘‘I see by the News 
that we are champions of pure politics, and by the Globe 
that we are criminals of the deepest dye. Otherwise, what’s 
the good word?” 

““That’s what I came to ask you.”’ 

“Paddy Bristol, the policeman, was in to see me this 
morning. Paddy and [ are old friends. He says the talk 
round the City Hall is that the whole lot of us, but prin- 
cipally you and I, are to be arrested presently on the 
charge of violating the sanctity of aldermanic proceedings 
or something heinous like that. He 
tells me the police are out now trying 
to get the names of the boys. Heard 
from Hunkins?”’ 

“Yes. Headvised metosay nothing 
to-day and asked me to come round to 
see him at five o’clock this afternoon.”’ 

“That’s all right. Give the after- ae 
noon papers a chance to go to it.” 

“How will they handle it?”’ 

“Same way. The Times will 
support us, and the Dispatch will 
play up the Pendergrast end of it. 
The Journal will bang both sides 
and yell for a socialistic govern- 
ment. I suppose they will force a 
denial from Miller, and 
I’ll bet Pendergrast 
spent all of last night 
trying to get thatmoney 
together. Suppose 
Hunkins has anything 
further?” 
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“Tt Was All Over in Three Minutes. 


* All right. I don’t understand this gradual increase in 
confidence by Pendergrast, though.” 

*They’re bluffing. They think we’ve fired all our am- 
munition.” 

““Haven’t we?” 

Hunkins laughed. 

“We have not,” he said. 

“What happened last night was merely the preliminary 
barrage.” 

“Tt don’t understand,” I said, and I could see Steve’s 
eyes glisten in anticipation. 


‘It’s True,’ Sobbed Miller. 
I Gave Them the Money’’’ 


“You, as asoldier, wouldn’t think very highly of a general 
who attacked with his full strength and held no reserves 
ready, would you?” 

“Not much.” 

“Then if you will pardon my assumption, for a moment, 
of the position of general in this enterprise I have some 
reserves.” 

“What?” exclaimed Steve and I together. 

Hunkins pulled out a drawer of his desk and took from 
it half a dozen photographs. 

“These,” he said, handing the photographs to us. 

We looked at the pictures eagerly. They were photo- 
graphs of the I O U’s given by several of the men who got 
the money from Miller. There was one that was dated two 
years back, and was in the sprawly handwriting of Pender- 
grast: “I .O U $23,000.” The signature was ‘Thos. 
Pendergrast,”’ and below, written in the same hand, was 
“To William Miller.”’ The others were for various amounts 
and were signed by four of the seven men implicated in the 
transactions. 

“How did you get these?” I asked excitedly, while 
Steve gloated over them, whistling softly. 

“‘Well,”’ said Hunkins, “‘I guess you ought to know, and 
I’ll tell you, but it is for your own information. It was 


‘I Can’t Stand the Strain Any Longer. 


to 
~I 


a hard job, for, Miller kept the originals in a private com- 
partment in a private safe in the treasury, and with 
them he kept a private ledger carrying the details of these 
transactions. We took the precaution to photograph a 
page or two of the ledger also.” 

Hunkins brought out two more photographs palpably 
of pages of a ledger and debiting Pendergrast, Larrimore, 
Skidmore and the rest with various sums. 

“Great!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Now we’ve got them!” 

‘““We’ve had them all the time,” corrected Hunkins 
mildly. ‘‘But to return to the photographs. Though this 
money was borrowed for a 
company exploitation of a 
mine in: Arizona it is evident 
that Miller insisted on per- 
sonal obligations as well as 
the company obligation. He 
refused to give up unless each 
member individually pledged 
himself for whatever share he 
earried. Hence, we have the 
goods on them personally. 

“Miller is an easy-going, 
lazy man, and that fact was 
our great aid. It was well 
enough known about thé office 
that he never went to the 
pains of learning the combina- 
tions of the safes. The big one 
is a time lock, and when it is 
shut it is shut for keeps. ‘So 
far as the general books are 
concerned, our friend found a 
way to hold them one night 
when he worked late over a 
Saturday and Sunday. That 
was easy enough, for when we 
had the lead pointed out to 
us we found the crooked fig- 
ures without difficulty. Then 
the problem was to get the 
personal evidence, which we 
knew existed because my 
friend in the office got a 
glimpse at it one day when 
Miller was examining it. That 
was a stumper, for it was in 
the private safe, and Miller 
carried the combination for 
that. Of course we might have 
blown it open. I havea friend 
or two who are experts in that 
line, but that was not to be 
considered. So it took some 
work of which I am not par- 
ticularly proud, but that I 
excuse on the ground of neces- 
sity. 

“The lazy-minded Miller 
has these combinations writ- 
ten down in a little book, 
which he carries in his wallet. 
Every time he opened the safe 
he consulted that book. Fool- 
ish of him, but our salvation. 
If he had carried the combina- 
tions in his head we would 
have been beaten. Anyhow, 
without going into details, we 
got that book and had it long 
enough to copy the combi- 
nations. After that it was 
simply a job of fitting the com- 
binations to the private safe. 
When Miller was out of town one night a handy friend from 
the burglar-protection company did a few things to the 
burglar alarms, and we got the stuff, took it to a pho- 
tographer, had it photographed, hustled it back, closed the 
safe, fixed the alarms, and here itis. Do you think you 
have influence enough in the News office to have these 
photographs reproduced on the first page in the morning, 
Steve?” 

“Do I?” said Steve. “I can get them reproduced on 
sixteen pages; but, say eg 

“What is it?” 

“You are not giving these to the Globe, are you?” 

“T am not. They’re yours exclusively. We'll let the 
Globe wallow in it once more. Undoubtedly, owing to the 
fact that Talbot has said nothing further, and, I presume, 
because they may have refunded at least a part of the 
money, they think they can bluff it out, and I look to see 
Brother Pendergrast come to bat again in the morning 
with further protestations of his great rectitude. I’d like 
to hold them off a day or so more, but don’t think that 
expedient. We'll just smash them with these in the morn- 
ing; and take my word for it, Miller won’t stand the 
gaff and will be wailing out a confession before noon, and 

(Continued on Page 83), 
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Let the President Act 


pee President and both parties in Congress have talked 
promisingly of budgetary reform. Nearly everybody 
at Washington agrees on the need of it. The country is 
clamoring against cost of living. The Federal Government 
is costing the nation six and a half billion dollars this year. 
That much of it must be wasted under present methods 
of appropriating and spending public money is admitted. 
That a budget system would decidedly help to stop the 
waste is admitted. 

On some phases of the budget subject there is great dif- 
ference of opinion. But on one phase of it everybody agrees, 
namely, that the estimates by the various executive de- 
partments, bureaus and commissions on which the big 
appropriation bills are based ought to be scientifically 
reviewed, codrdinated and compiled, instead of being 
tossed in piecemeal, practically every department and 
bureau acting for itself, as at present. 

The President has the authority now to do the most essen- 
tial things in that regard. Let him use the authority now— 
start now on the making of the best budget, or executive 
side of a budget, that the means at his disposal will permit. 

No good budget system will come wholesale, all in one 
piece. Start it now. One actual step, though compara- 
tively a short one, would be worth a great deal of promising 
talk. Finally the House must agree with the Senate, and 
both must agree with the Executive on many debatable 
points in a full-fledged budget system. If we wait until 
everybody agrees on all important points we shall wait 
forever. But practically everybody agrees now on one 
point—that the executive estimates should be scientifically 
reviewed, compiled and presented. Make the best begin- 
ning with that which present means allow. Do it now. 


The Austrian Treaty 


Ca centuries Austria was the name of a great, tyran- 
nous, aggressive monarchy. It is now the name of a 
comparatively small, impoverished, disarmed and consid- 
erably disorganized republic. The peace terms imposed 
upon it are substantially those imposed on Germany, 
which nation remains in population and territory very 
much what it was before, while its Hapsburg partner has 
been dismembered. That any future government at 
Vienna could ever exert the power for evil which the old 
government exerted is exceedingly unlikely. The peace 
treaty takes little account of the different conditions. 
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The worst feature is its indefiniteness. Austria is obliged 
to pay indemnity for damage caused by the war, but no 
amount is fixed. During 1919, 1920 and 1921 she must pay 
“reasonable sums’’—the reasonableness of the sums and 
the manner of payment to be determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission. And thereafter, for thirty years, she is 
to pay a “reasonable sum,” to be determined by the com- 
mission in 1921. Also, she must hand over such animals, 
equipment, machinery and materials, and perform such 
work by way of reparation as the commission judges 
reasonable. The Reparation Commission, of course, is com- 
posed of her late enemies. Until May 1, 1921, the com- 
mission holds a blanket unlimited first mortgage on Austria 
and everything it contains. On May 1, 1921, it is to fix 
the amount of the first mortgage which shall run for thirty 
years. 

That affords a questionable basis for reconstruction. 
Austria needs credit, but a nation against which there is 
outstanding an unlimited first mortgage is not in good 
position to negotiate for credit. The Peace Conference 
appears to have expended its time and thought in framing 
the German treaty and then just tossed in the Austrian 
treaty to get the thing off its hands. 


The Stock Boom 


E ARE suffering from inflation of credit. Banks are 

carrying six or seven billion dollars of government 
war paper, their credits thereby swollen out like a gigantic 
sand blister on a tire. Due partly, at least, to this inflation 
prices are scandalously high and going higher. We should 
by all means stop further inflation. But in that situation a 
great many people take to buying stocks, and as stocks go 
up others buy—thousands of them, first and last. That 
involves more inflation, until brokers’ loans at banks are 
said to reach one and a half billion dollars. 

That should not have happened. It was a folly. Many 
big banks and brokers in Wall Street began deprecating it 
weeks ago. They pointed out that it was a folly and 
ought not to go on. But it did go on. As a more cogent 
warning banks let call-money rates go up to ten per cent, 
fifteen per cent, twenty per cent. The Federal Reserve 
Bank issued very pointed warnings. But for all that 
people kept on buying stocks. 

In an ideal world it could not have happened. There 
would have been somebody—say, the Public Commissioner 
of Financial Morality—to tell people at a given moment 
that they must stop buying stocks, and that would have 
settled it. No folly would be possible in an ideal world; 
Trotzky would not permit it. .Whether it was taking a 
chance on the long side of a hundred Union Pacific or 
spanking your youngest in an unworthy fit of irritation, 
some tireless agent of the benevolent soviet would be on 
hand to hold up a forbidding finger. : 

After twelve hours of a perfectly ideal world a hundred 
million inhabitants would step, hobble or creep into the 
nearest pharmacy, purchase one ounce of cyanide of potas- 
sium and telephone the undertaker to call at once. 


Railroad Investors 


HE outlook for holders of railroad securities is not 

bright. In 1912, 1918 and 1914 dividends averaging 
about seven per cent were paid on about two-thirds of the 
outstanding railroad stocks, the remaining one-third re- 
ceiving no dividends. This one-third that got no dividends, 
amounting to about three billion dollars face value, no 
doubt equals whatever water there may be in railroad cap- 
italization. Broadly stated, holders of water got nothing. 

On more than eleven billion dollars of railroad bonds 
interest was paid at the average rate of little more than 
four per cent. That, roughly, is what the Government 
guaranteed to holders of railroad securities when it took 
over the roads. And that, roughly, is about all they can 
expect in the future in any case. About seven per cent on 
the stock and something more than four per cent on the 
bonds—the amount of bonds being about twice the amount 
of stock—is nothing in particular for investors to shout 
over. 

Since taking over the roads the Government has raised 
freight rates one-quarter and passenger rates about one- 
half, which has caused a great deal of public dissatisfaction, 
and it has raised wages a billion dollars or so a year; with 
the net result that it is operating the roads at a deficit of 
several hundred million dollars a year. If it should hand 
the roads back to the security holders to-day railroad 
stocks would receive no dividends, and how much of the 
bond interest could be paid is problematical. And to-day 
railroad labor is presenting demands for increased wages 
which, according to Director General Hines, would swell 
the yearly pay roll eight hundred million to one billion 
dollars. If the roads were in private hands to-day and 
granted such an increase in wages and then raised freight 
and passenger rates sufficiently to meet the increased wage 
bill the resulting public resentment would be highly dis- 
agreeable, to say the least. And if they were in private 
hands and did not grant the increased wages they would 
probably be at once tied up by a ruinous strike. 


The outlook for railroad investors is 
far from bright that hundreds and pro 
shrewd investors will not buy a railrg 
to-day on any terms. Probably at least 
investors out of ten, so far as concerns { 
pecuniary interest in that particular relg 
be glad to sell the roads to the Governm 
terms and get the mess off their hands, 

But almost nobody is interested in railrc 
holder of railroad securities. If you traced 
ship of some seventeen billion dollars, fae 
road bonds and dividend-paying stocks, ; 
would find that nine-tenths of them were h; 
had other interests, and that to eight or nj 
ten of those men the other interests were; 
than the railroad interest. Much the grea 
opposition to government ownership on ¢ 
road security holders rises from a belief tha 
the other interests—which means busines| 
erally—in an injurious way. They believe 
tation, which is so important to every busin} 
interest, would be less efficient and more ; 
the effect on Government would be very cy 

Merely as railroad security holders, no| 
majority of them would be glad to sell out} 
with it. But as business men they prefer t; 
which continuation of private ownership in 
as security holders—in the hope that Am| 
sense will finally work out a solution of th) 

There have been scandalous and crimin| 
private ownership—faults to which the re} 
hoods, in urging government ownership, 
general terms as “‘ Wall Street exploitation, 
have consisted mainly in stock-watering| 
juggling. Sure means of preventing them) 
security issues, are at hand. And with all} 
had in 1914, beyond all question, not oy 
biggest but the cheapest and most efficient: 
system in the world. Would we have that 
ment ownership and politico-labor-union np 


Signing the Peace Tri 


HERE is no important objection to the | 
ing the peace treaty with some such qi 
pretive or clarifying resolutions as those su 
Taft. The advantages of such a course | 
advantages. It would expedite a busin} 
expediting. It would satisfy some honest d 
the treaty heartier support in this count 
interpretive resolutions, that do not chan; 
character of the contract but only make | 
the United States is not signing a blanh 
undoubtedly be accepted with little oppi 
other chief signatories. | 
Expediting the business is very impor! 
points of view. Delay affects the Euro 
unfavorably and holds up other business he 
Senate ought to be giving its prompt att 
Senate will agree upon a reasonable and ur 
of resolutions and ratify the treaty with thi 
its signature, the country will be not onl 
grateful. There is other work to be done. 
Once a League of Nations is organized | 
grow and to change like any other living | 
difficulties that actually arise under it will’ 
that sagacious senators now think they for¢ 
that nobody is now thinking of; and what 
arise will be met and dealt with as they | 
human sagacity can deal with them all bef! 
If the Senate is willing to settle this b 
condition of undestructive interpretive r' 
President ought to be ready to settle it on| 
At the time of writing, press reports fro! 
indicate his willingness to do so. 


Industrial Peace 


E HAVE seen that government ownel 
agement do not prevent strikes. In 
policemen have gone on strike. Gové 
shipping here has been tied up by strike. T 
railroad strikes while the Government was 
roads. The Boston traction system, in the! 
trustees, was tied up by strike. Would labc 
of industry prevent strikes? 
When the heads of the big railroad brot 
in Washington the other day urging governn 
and at least partial labor management of 
while the Government had under consider 
by the shopmen for increased pay a Cou} 
thousand shopmen in the Middle West 
guess that they would have struck just the 
elected directors had been running the roa 
granted the shopmen’s demands as promp 
men thought they ought to. We do not beli 
government management or labor na| 
prevent strikes. ; 
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uessful in our efforts to trade with foreign 
t: two decades preceding the war our prog- 
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ute view irregularities which crop up abroad 
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y sainst American business methods in the 
| ry time a trifling and wholly unavoidable 
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21 prospective customers in other lands will 
cally in the tumult of criticism. 
t realm of export finance we worry about 
t }» have reason to take for granted. We have 
tial banking system pass through the most 
1 history, and we have watched it emerge 
3 ch. Still, there are many Americans who 
it if our bankers will be able to meet the 
f 1e future; worrying about our ability to 
theall for an extension of facilities; discussing 
t vhat We shall have to create some new breed 
titution to safeguard and satisfy American 
Ger world centers. 
Y| the question will prove that we have no 
€\neasy. Our supreme position in a stricken 
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That though Brazil imports 
about $200,000,000 worth of 
goods yearly we furnish only 
thirty-nine per cent of her im- 
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world, though not chosen by ourselves or others, is a 
definite fact. Even if we are the dominant power among 
the nations it is not expected that we shall attempt to 
solve the world’s problems unaided. The United States 
must sit at the helm, but other countries will help. The 
worst injury we can do foreign nations is to discount their 
true possibilities. After the Napoleonic Wars France 
experienced domestic chaos in about the same degree as 
now prevails in Russia. However, the French quickly 
disposed of their burdens and settled a war indemnity 
that their conquerors boasted would cripple them for a 
hundred years. Many nations, now seemingly helpless, will 
soon regain their stride, and we make a mistake in believ- 
ing that the task of smoothing out the kinks in a dis- 
organized world is a job for Uncle Sam alone, instead of a 
joint effort by all nations for the good of the whole human 
race. Let us not be funereal about matters that will be 
handled in a satisfactory fashion.” 

“You're right,’’ said the foreign-trade representative 
when the banker had finished. ‘‘What we need is less 
gloom and more vision. All of us have got to accumulate 
a world-wide outlook. Some of our American companies 
are going after foreign business in a most aggressive and 
thorough fashion. But there are many other concerns that 
have not even scratched the surface in their investigations. 
Take Latin America, for instance; how many people realize 
that the area of that territory is nearly three times as large 
as the area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska? 
How many of us know that the republics of Central and 
South America contain eighty million people? That Brazil 
alone has a larger area than continental United States? 


ports? That of Argentina’s 
$210,000,000 worth of imports 
Uncle Sam supplies only 
twenty-nine per cent, and that 
,our imports from the twenty 
Latin-American republics total 
more than a billion dollars, 
while our exports are less than 
three-quarters as much? 

*“Also concerning the Far 
East we have much to learn. 
China proper is only one-half as 
large as the United States, but 
has three times the population. 
Japan is only a little larger than 
Montana, but contains nearly 
sixty million people. India and 
the British dependencies are 
also only one-half as large as 
our country, including Alaska, 
but are inhabited by more peo- 
ple than live in China. Even 
Java with an area only half as 
large as Colorado has a popu- 
lation of thirty millions; all of 
which goes to show that citizens 
of the United States will do well 
to base their foreign-trade efforts 
on the true assumption that the 
world is quite some market in 
which to do business.”’ 

‘‘What used to puzzle me,” 
said the old-timer who had just 
returned from his post in China, 
‘‘was the mysterious something 
that often seemed to be lacking 
when we Americans in the Far 
East tried to do business with 
our foreign customers. Only 
since the war did I succeed in 
discovering the trouble. Over 
here in the States we have al- 
ways depended on two things to 
sell goods—quality and price. 
These two essentials wouldn’t 
always turn the trick in foreign 
lands and now I know that 
what we lacked was a certain 
kind of background. The great 
war has given us this thing 
which we most needed. No 
longer are we looked upon as 
being unfledged. It used to be 
that the foreigner gave us credit 
only for having done something; 
to-day he gives us credit for 
being something. 

“Over in the Orient, in the old days, when the new 
Britisher landed in our midst he was accepted at once and 
his entrée was easy and complete. Somehow his character 
seemed to be there waiting fer him and no questions were 
asked. But with the American who came as a stranger the 
situation was quite different. He had to sit round a while 
and first prove he was somebody. If the Englishman made 
a mistake the natives would shrug their shoulders and say, 
‘That is the British way’; if the German overrode all the 
polite rules of business the people would smile as if to 
imply, ‘We expected as much.’ But let the American slip 
ever so little, and right away, ‘He was wrong’; there was 
no American way. To-day there is an American way if we 
so will it. The background has been established. Whether 
the foreigner likes us or not he knows one thing for sure: 
We went into the war clean and we came out clean. This 
knowledge is the one big asset the war has left us, and we 
salesmen have already felt the power of its pull.” 

“Talking of foreign trade,’’ chimed in the big manu- 
facturer, “I have learned some lessons in the last few 
years. I used to imagine that in order to do business with 
foreigners I had to send out salesmen who could not only 
talk the language but who possessed characteristics iden- 
tical with the traits of the people I was endeavoring to 
interest in my product. Now I know that the best man to 
sell my goods abroad is the typical American salesman 
who possesses United States energy and initiative and does 
things the United States way. He sells circles round the 
foreign agent who is a native of the land we are entering, 
and carries with him a knowledge of my goods and methods 
that the other fellow can’t duplicate. If you ask me [’ll 
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say that the thing to do is to pick the best salesman you 
have available and send him out on your foreign-trade 
errand. If he is the right fellow don’t hesitate because he 
can’t speak the language. The best man we’ve got in 
South America couldn’t say ‘Good morning’ in Spanish 
the day he sailed from New York. Maybe he can’t say 
‘Howdy’ even yet, but if he can’t he’s clever at making 
some kind of motions that cause the gentlemen down there 
to sign the supply of contract blanks he carried away in his 
valise. My guess is that the fellow who sells the most of 
my goods in Boston or Denver will sell the most in Buenos 
Aires or Caracas, even if he never before sailed farther 
than across the Hudson on a ferryboat.” 

“Yes,” said the engineer, “I believe in American meth- 
ods, the preservation of American ideals and the develop- 
ment of our own distinctive individuality abroad. But 
don’t forget that the chemist and his fellow engineers 
hhave added impetus to our domestic trade and that in 
adapting our goods to foreign markets these same gentle- 
men can smooth out, many a rough place. Different 
countries have different likings. A product may suit the 
people in Chicago but lack popularity in Peking. Perhaps 
the engineer or the chemist can effect a slight change in 
color, shape or quality that will open a new market. 

“Tf it were not for the close codperation between the 
Danish chemists and the agricultural. interests of that land 
ithe little kingdom of Denmark, with less than three million 
people, would not be able to sell $150,000,000 worth of 
bacon, butter and eggs in London, practically dominating 
that city’s trade in those commodities. If the eggs from 
Danish poultry farms are not up to a proper standard the 
export society gets busy and the farmer’s hens, housing, 
diet and treatment are investigated and a remedy applied, 
not by the farmer himself, but by the scientific institution 
which speaks for the larger united interest of which the 
producer and exporter are a part. The same care can be 
exercised to great advantage in everything, from shoes to 
ships. We can’t always induce the other fellows to eat 
and wear what we do, but we can adapt our goods to meet 
their tastes.” 

“Well,” said the banker as he put on his hat, “‘the higher 
you climb the stronger the winds. It’s a big job we have 
before us, and if we aspire to play a big part in world trade 
we must expect to be confronted by some difficult prob- 
lems. Personally I’m not scared, 
and I don’t intend to climb down 
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be done by extracting heat from the water. This process 
can result from the action of winter winds, low temperature 
or ammonia, which latter has a great affinity for water. 
The more rapidly the freezing process takes place, the 
harder and denser will be the ice and the slower will it 
absorb heat when again exposed to the atmosphere of an 
ice box or refrigerator. 

People often say that certain kinds of ice last longer 
than other ice, which only means that the ice slowest to 
melt gives less refrigeration. It is for this reason that ice- 
cream manufacturers put salt in the ice they use to make it 
melt faster and absorb heat more rapidly. Ice cream 
frozen quickly at a low temperature, from a commercial 
point of view, is best for soda-fountain people and others 
who desire that the frozen cream shall stand exposure 
without melting quickly, though this generally does not 
improve the taste. 

The application of science to the manufacture of ice has 
wrought great changes in the ice business. Not so very 
many years ago the major portion of the ice consumed 
in the United States was natural ice collected from our 
rivers and ponds and stored during the winter months. In 
the South, however, where the winters are short, the need 
for an artificial ice was very great, and as a consequence 
the business of making ice started in our Southern States. 
This industry has gradually traveled north, until at the 
present time practically one hundred per cent of all the ice 
consumed in cities as far north as Washington is made 
artificially. In,Philadelphia about ninety per cent of the 
total consumption is artificial ice and in New York the 
manufactured variety totals about eighty-five per cent of 
the whole amount used. But when we get as far north as 
Boston, where the winters are more severe, we find that 
the ratio has changed and eighty-five per cent of the ice 
consumed is of the natural variety. 

In some ways ice is like corn or cotton—that is, we may 
have a crop failure. Such a misfortune occurred during 
the past winter when the nation’s ice crop gave the leanest 
return that the country has experienced since 1890. With 
our present population and our modern methods of storing 
and shipping food, the country would to-day be facing a 
crisis of unmeasured extent were it not for artificial ice. 
Furthermore, as an added blessing the average citi- 
zen has come to prefer the manufactured article, because 


by a rope when a staircase is avail- 
able.”’ 


.. One Crop That is 
Different 


OST people think of one piece of 

ice just as every other piece of 
ice. Itis frozen water, and that is all 
there is to it. But such an idea is 
in need of revision. We have good 
ice, fair ice and some more that is 
hardly worth having. In fact an ice 
company can freeze water so as to 
make the product commercially 
valueless. 

Wesley Oler, one of the nation’s 
so-called ice barons, tells a story of 
an experience down in Baltimore 
many years ago. The manager of a 
big packing concern phoned Mr. Oler 
and said he was sorry to leave him, 
but.a new concern manufacturing 
artificial ice had offered to supply 
their needs at a price much lower 
than Mr. Oler was charging for his 
natural ice, and as a mere matter of 
strict business he would have to shift 
his account. Oler expressed his re- 
gret' and accepted as fact the loss 
of this profitable business. 

Two days later the manager called 
up again, asking Mr. Oler to send a 
man over immediately to see what 
could be done, for his storehouse 
was well filled with ice and yet the 
meats were spoiling and the tempera- 
ture was going up. Mr. Oler’s agent 
came back with the report that the 
new ice had been frozen at such a 
low temperature that it was too 
dense and would not melt rapidly 
enough to keep the place cool. As 
a consequence, the dense ice had to 
be chopped out and the old grade of 
natural ice again put in. 

In other words, here was a practi- 
eal example of the fact that ice is 
only useful when it melts, and this 
should provide a lesson for the house- 
wife who persists in wrapping up her 
ice to preserve it. Freezing can only 
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of its uniformity of quality. That this jg 
by the figures on consumption in ma 
natural ice comes into competition y 
product. In New York, for instance, 
tion is in excess of 4,200,000 tons annually, 
selling natural ice ship about 1,100 000 toy 
market. Sixty per cent of this tonnage re 
The common remark that natural j ig 
the manufactured kind is somewhat a 
cally ninety-nine per cent of all the i 
by Nature in the process of freezing. Ther 
impurities that are included in the ice die 
tion. Sometimes of course, even in a hip 
stream, Nature slips up and a germ does get 
ice crystal, but this is usually the finish of t 
germ, for though the cold does not often | 
that he cannot roam about and search for 
starvation. Some germs die quickly, othe 
while laboratory tests show that the typh 
longest—its maximum limit of life while fro 
placed at three months. Since natural ice i: 
at least ninety days before it is shipped | 
matter of its purity need not be doubted. » 
natural ice have shown that it is far more} 
city water of most communities. 
In manufacturing a cake of ice the gener: 
use plates, or a rectangular metal can wh, 
cake about twenty-two inches wide, forty-f 
and eleven inches thick. The freezing star 
sides of the metal can and the ice grows 
Extending into the can from one end 
brings in the compressed air. The cake 
it has extended to within a couple of ii 
and then the latter is withdrawn, the water } 
impurities is sucked out, fresh water is put ix 
is completed. The center of the ice cake, ly 
where the fresh water was put in, and this }; 
called the core, is usually white and rather 04 
has a slight taste like creosote, which flayos 
dead germs. Some people attribute this eny 
ammonia, but this is a mistake, for no ammi; 
bly enter the water during the process of fre) 
In keeping with other great industrial ci 
advances in scientific knowledge, the ice} 
profited in due proporti 
this business is run si’ 
loss, being, in fact, at 
and boarding-house 
order to overcome thi 
ture the producers 
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“I reckon this wholesome delight 

The happiest bargain in sight 

It adds to my treasure both profit and pleasure 
And makes me ambitious and bright.” 


Food for Reflection 


Think what you gain and what you save by 

—using Campbell’s Tomato Soup. | 
You get fresher tomatoes than if you bought them 
: at the store, and all fine. We receive them direct 
__ from the farms. You get no seeds, skins nor core- 
fibre. Only the fruity flesh and pure juice. 

We blend this with other nourishing materials as choice as you 
use on your table. And all the delicious tonic quality and flavor are 
hermetically sealed in—for your enjoyment. 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


Saves you the work of marketing, preparing and cooking. You 
have no cost for added materials, no waste, no cooking-cost—a 
considerable expense as you know. 

You get the benefit of our wholesale and seasonable buying, our 
expert chefs and blenders and our improved labor-saving equipment. 
You save the expense of repeated haulings and handlings. : 

This wholesome health-promoting soup costs you less <<a 
than if you made it. You can also use it in many 
of the ways you would use either fresh or canned toma- 
toes. And you save and gain at every point. 

Order a dozen or a case and get the full advantage. 


21 kinds 12%4¢ acan 
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By Will Levington Comfort 
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know that the women of my line have 
been chaste.” 

It was the youngest mahout of the chief 
commissioner’s elephant stockades of Hurda 
who spoke. 

They sat in comfort under the feathery 
branches of tall tamarisk trees, smoking their 
water pipes after the sunset meal. It was the 
time for talk. 

“A good beginning,” said a very old man 
near by; “‘it being wise—in case of doubt— 
to stop the mouth of who might speak after- 
ward.” 

“‘And the men of my line,’ proceeded the 
youngest mahout without embarrassment, 
‘“‘have been illustrious—save those who are 
forgotten. These all have been of High Him- 
alaya; yet Iamtheleast among you. Iren- 
der the homage of hill blood, hot and full, to 
every one of you—my elders—because you 
are all mahouts of High Himalaya, even as 
my fathers were.” 

The men of the stockades bowed their 
heads in grave acknowledgment. 

“Then by what curse of what gods falls this 
calamity,”’ the boy went on, “that we of the 
chief commissioner’s stockades are forced to 
receive a mahout from the Vindhya Hills, and 
an unreputed elephant from the hills without 
repute?”’ 

“Softly, young one, softly!” a mahout in 
his full prime made swift answer. ‘Truly it 
is well the young are not permitted to use 
that untamed strength in speech which is best 
governed by the waste of sinew!” 

The youngest mahout bent his head in hu- 
mility and said with soft reverence: 

‘*Will he who is most wise among us en- 
lighten the darkness of him who is most fool- 
aitdite 

“Tt is that elephants of great repute have 
come from the Vindhya Hills, and mahouts 
of great learning. Also, there is a luminous 
tradition that the most exalted creatures of 
their kind—those who traveled far from the 
highlands of Persia long ago—chose place for 
their future generations in the Vindhya Hills, 
and not in High Himalaya.” 

This man who had first rebuked sternly 
and afterward explained with extreme gentle- 
ness was Kudrat Sharif, the mahout of Neela 
Deo—mighty leader of their caravan. He 
was malik—which is to say, governing ma- 
hout—over them all; and best qualified 
among them. Therefore a clamor rose for 
more. . 

The youngest mahout went from his place 
and sat near as Kudrat Sharif continued: 

“The black elephants are all but gone. 
Not more than one in a generation of men is 
seen any more. They are seldom toiled into 
the trap stockades in which the less wary 
are taken. The natures of those who have 
been snared are strange to us of the High 
Hills. They sometimes destroy men in their anger; they 
sometimes destroy themselves in their grief.’ 

“What is the heart of this knowledge?” asked one. 

“That these stockades are distinguished by govern- 
ment,’’ Kudrat Sharif replied. ‘‘The elephant who is to 
reach us this evening is a black elephant—descended from 
the lines of ancient Persia.” 

“La! La!” burst from the youngest; and a chorus of 
exclamations swept the circle before the gurgle of hookahs 
took the moment, as the mahouts gave themselves to 
meditation and water-winnowed smoke. 

Then the trumpet tones of an elephant were heard from 
far out in the gathering gloom. 

“May Vishnu, the great Preserver, save us from a 
killer!” The man who spoke was not less than magical 
in his power to control the unruly, but he never took credit 
to himself. ‘‘That is the voice of a fighter—smooth as 
curds of cream—and it reaches from far out, very far out.” 

The challenge call sounded again and the big males of 
the stockades answered without hesitation. 

These mahouts had trained ears, and they listened, 
computing the stranger’s rate of speed. The fullness of 
tone increased; and presently one said: ‘‘He comes fast.” 


(ies the altogether ignorant do not 


The Extra:Loaded Elephant Rose and a Great Shout Went Up. 
Voices Filled the Slanting Sun Rays in All the Glamour of Dust 
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But they were not prepared to see the elephant that 
rolled into the glare of their torches out of the night. He 
came to pause in the center of the exercise arena—a vast 
sanded disk just in front of the stockade buildings—and 
stood rocking his huge body, tamping the ground with his 
feet as if still traveling. 

““Now will my master use his intelligence to understand 
that we have arrived?”’ The strange mahout spoke to the 
elephant patiently; then turning to the men on the 
ground he said wistfully: 

“*Look on me with compassion, O men of honor and of 
fame! I have heard of you, but you have not heard of me.” 

“We have heard of you, that you are the making of a 
master mahout in due time,”’ answered Kudrat Sharif, 

“Then the gods who preserved my fathers to old age 
have not forgotten that I learned patience in my extreme 
youth,” sighed the man. 

Seeing that the elephant was not quieting, Kudrat 
Sharif spoke now in pacifying tones: 

““Come down among us who are your brothers; we have 
prepared all things for your refreshment.” 

“T will come down with a full heart and an empty 
stomach, most beneficent, when this majesty will permit.’ 


and Zar 
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Tones of Many 
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old man, coming closer, - 
The elephant shied a step a) 
cuddled one ear with his fingey 
**Heis the smoothest thi 
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if anything, than at first; so 
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His blackness was like very 0 
certain metallic gleams in it, li 
_ copper and brass. His flawk 
covered with tight-banded mus 
no appearance of fat. His skin s 
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forty years or less. But there, 
of a tusk stroke in one ear ary 
devil in his eye. 

He was a fighter—that was 1 
just as certain—and more iny 
best of known fighters could » 
him alone. ° 

Then, without warning, he fx 
hout off his neck and set him pi 
ground with a movement s0 jj 
could follow his trunk as it did | 

The youngest mahout brow; 
tender branches, such as are n{ 
and laid them near—but not t. 
when the elephant began toeat ¢ 
the burden of his mahout’s pos 
his back. 

Then the man received their |r 
keeping an eye on the elephan| 

“Ram Yaksahn is my name 
mahout began when he was re 
‘‘and my ancestors—from the f 
of tradition—have been servai) 
phant people. We were of Hi) 
till the man who was the mi! 
father. Since then we serve in! 
Hills. My twin brother was ct 
master to the teak jungles of tl: 
I have been with the trap stock! 
when they send me down to the] 
the catch of all seasons.” 

“Tt is a good hearing,” said) 
man as they all bent their hel 
youngest mahout carefully ar! 
specially fine tobacco in Rai 
hookah. 

“Now what is his record?” 0} 

‘First, there is a record,” Fi 
replied, ‘‘which may be his or ¢ 
is your right to know. 

‘Four monsoons before this } 
trapped the body of a forest-: 
was found on a mountain slop! 
was broken—and theribs. Rait! 
away all earth marks, but smallt 
uprooted near that place; there! 
had been done by an elephant. 
dead dog lay—entirely battered 
stick. 

“Burial was given to that man with few w 
not mourned. May the gods render to him hi 

The mahouts assented as Ram Yaksah 
moment, 

“Be patient with me, most honorable,” h 
strained tones. ‘‘I come to you serving a sit 
The record I tell now is truly your right to kn 

‘Have no fear; we serve with you,” 
reassured him. 

“Some months. after this elephant was t 
continued, ‘‘they had him picketed in | 
grounds—to learn the voices of men. It was 
midst of us all that he killed his first maho 
could prevent. 

“That mahout was a violent man. He hat 
his own child an unlawful blow. She lay ont 
the dead lie. Then it was that this elephant! 
any man could move. We heard his picket 
up, but we did not see them come up. 4 
prevent. ’ 

“He gathered the child’s dead body 
swung it back and forth—back and forth. 
(Continued on Page 34, 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
cloth. Slowly he came nearer to his mahout while he 
swung the body of the child. When he was close he laid 
the body between his own front feet. The violent man 
stood watching like one in a dream. 

“Then this elephant who is now my master caught the 
man who stood watching—as you saw him take me down, 
swiftly—and swung him, but in a circle. The man struck 
the ground on his head and it was broken—also his ribs.” 

Low murmurs of appreciation swelled among the listen- 
ing mahouts. Ram Yaksahn bent his head. 

“Tt was determined,” he said with satisfaction, “by 
‘wise men of authority, who rule such matters at the trap 
stockades, that this elephant had done just judgment, 
because the man had done murder. 

“But we could not come close to this elephant—to link 
with his leg chains—for his threatening eye. That night 
and the next day he kept the body between his feet—the 
body of the little child he kept—save when he swung it. 
No man could prevent. 

“Then he left it” Ram Yaksahn’s voice suddenly went 
husky—‘‘and came to me and put me on his neck, For 
this reason I am his to him and he is mine to me!”’ 

‘Well done! Well done!” the mellow voice of Kudrat 
Sharif spoke softly; and the mahouts of the chief com- 
missioner’s stockades assented. 

“There is yet one thing,” Ram Yaksahn resumed, ‘“‘and 
I should cover my face to tell it. But if you learn that I 
am a fool of fools, consider my foolishness. His blackness is 
strange; his strength is mighty—it took four to handle him, 
not two, in the beginning—and his quickness is more quick 
than aman can think. Also he has a red devil in his eye. 

‘““When my name was spoken after his name and my 
duty rendered me to serve him, I found he was indeed my 
master. We consider the creatures of his kind are exalted 
above men, but I thought him a son of darkness, come up out 
of the pit. In my fool heart I did, and I do not know yet. 

“‘At the time when he was trapped I was in High Hima- 
laya finding a fair woman of lineage as good as my own— 
as my fathers have done. So when this last thing happened 
not many weeks ago, a son of mine lay on his mother’s 
breast. 

“‘She came out with the child and sat near me. She was 
teaching me that my son laughed. I saw only her, and 
knew only that her babe was strong. I forgot that this 
elephant browsed close by, having long picket chains to 
reach the tender branches. 

‘“He came closer to where we sat and stood looking at 
us, and I called on her to behold the red devil in his eye. 
But I looked—not into his eye; and I did not see him upon 
us till he lifted my son from her breast. I saw the little 
body swing up, far above my head—the so very little 
body—and [I heard her cry in the same breath.” 

Ram Yaksahn laid his forehead against his fists and softly 
beat his head. Looking up with drawn features he went on: 

““My face was in the grasses when I heard her laugh. 
Then I saw the babe—not longer than a man’s arm— 
slowly swinging in 
my master’s trunk, 
back and forth, back 
andforth. Thelittle 
one was making 
noises of content— 
such as babes use— 
when my master laid 
him very gently be- 
tween his own front 
feet. The child 
spread his hands, 
reaching up for the 
curling tip above his 
face. 

“Now it has been 
said that I am not 
lacking in courage; 
but in that hour I 
was without sense 
to know courage or 
fear. The fingers of 
cold Death felt along 
my veins and 
searched out the 
marrow of my bones, 
for when I leaped to 
take the babe I saw 
the red threatinmy - 
master’s eye. But 
the mother of my son 
went like a blownleaf 
and stooped between 
thiselephant’sfeet to . 
lift up her first man- 
child. = 

“She came away 
with him safe; and 
this elephant swayed 
before us at the end 
of his picket chains, 
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stretching his quivering trumpet tip toward the babe, with 
flaming fires in his eyes. 

“The daughter of High Himalayan mahouts called this 
black majesty ‘Nut Kut,’ and they have added that name 
on the government books. But they will not take his first 
name away. I have finished.” 

And Ram Yaksahn gave himself to his hookah, still 
keeping his eye on Nut Kut. 

‘His first name has been forgotten,” mildly reminded 
the very old man. 

“Fis first name is Nut Kut,” said Ram Yaksahn with 
decision. ‘But his last name is Pyar-awaz.”’ 

All the mahouts laughed, translating the double name 
in their own minds—Mischief, The Voice of Love. 

““We have no violent men in these stockades,” said 
Kudrat Sharif, speaking to them all. “And we do not find 
that Ram Yaksahn was lacking in courage. We will prove 
the nature of Nut Kut with kindness.” 

His decision was conclusive, and they proceeded to 
encourage the mighty black into his own inclosure. 

This was the coming of Nut Kut to the chief commis- 
sioner’s elephant stockades of Hurda. 

As time went by the attraction of his mysterious nature 
more and more inflamed the mahouts with interest and 
with concern, for he was a fearsome fighter. 


” 


The very smell of elephants had always stirred Skag 
like all clean good earth smells in one. When he was 
animal trainer in the circus the elephants had not been his 
special charge, but he’d seen a good deal of them. They 
looked to him like convicts, or manikins moving to the 
pull of the hour string. They were incessantly being 
loaded, unloaded, made to march; cooped in small, stuffy 
places—chained. 

He wanted to see elephants—herds of them! He wanted 
to see them in multitudes, working for men in their own 
way, using their own intelligence. He wanted to see them 
in their own jungles—living their own lives. | 

Sooner or later he meant to see them—all ways. He had 
come to India, the land of elephants, partly for that 
reason; but in the Mahadeo Mountains there were none— 
nor in the great Grass Jungle. 

Just now he was smoking his after-tiffin cigar in the 
veranda of Dickson Sahib’s big bungalow in Hurda. The 
great Highway-of-all-India, with its triple avenue, its 
monarch trees, swept past the front of the grounds. 
Several times he had seen a big elephant with a man on his 
neck go joyously rolling by. He could tell it was joyous; 
and the man was usually singing. 

He had learned that when he wanted anything way 
back in the inside of himself, he was due to get it. To-day 
this thing was gnawing more than ever before. He wanted 
elephants—hard. 

Then Dickson Sahib, Skag’s host—who was a very 
busy man in one of the Indian Government’s economic 
departments—came out through the veranda on his way 
back to the offices and stopped to finish their tiffin 


conversation: “So you'll find it pretty much} 
immediately about here, but practically al] 
kinds in India a little out. Indeed we’re my 
the regular hunters. I could find you any nun, 
for that kind of entertainment; but there’l] ph) 
in your line, don’t fear.” 
“Thope you won’t take any trouble,” Skag pi; 
want to look round a few days—till Cadman g) 
“Tt’s the other way about; you’re going t; 
of good for young Horace, I can see that. Yo) 
far too mature for his years. His brain’s too | 
he’s not abnormal.- His tutors call him ins:y 
from his babyhood the breath of his life has bee y 
And by the way, he’s well on in the cult. He’ 
from the learned natives. They talk with him 
quite grown. Half of it I couldn’t follow myse! 
“That’s extraordinary to me,” said Skag, 
“‘Of course it is. But there’s been nothing |; 
My own days are quite tied up, and his yy 
climate, you know. So you see what I mean 
needing—just you.”’ Dickson’s eyes turned or |} 
low who stood alone farther down the verandg 
face shadowed as he spoke in a lower tone: 
“T said he’s not abnormal—that should } 
Several years ago he was carried home from thi 
missioner’s elephant stockades by their governi;, 
Kudrat Sharif. The servants said he was eryiny 
ing to. go back, but otherwise seemed quite him} 
I came from the offices in the evening, however,» 
fever; raving about Nut Kut—raving about } 
days—always wanting to go back to Nut kj_ 
after the governing mahout and he said the} 
played too hard and that was why they broughij 
Kudrat Sharif is a graceful man with much ¢p 
I always felt he held something in reservation,’ 
“What about Nut Kut?” asked Skag. 
“Nut Kut is a great black elephant, trap) 
Vindhya Hills only a few years ago. He’s you; 
heard he’s a dangerous fighter. He’s a migy 
but—just as hard as my son likes him, I don’ 
get over believing he’s responsible for the ; 
tension my boy always carries. But don’t ; 
annoy you,” Dickson Sahib finished hurriedly, 
his first love, you know.” 
Any man knows the kind of thrill when he’s | 
small boy has fallen in love with him; but th| 
terest in elephants reminded Skag of his own. | 
became more than merely worth considering, | 
The little figure suggested dynamic power r| 
physical strength. The hair was peculiar—dull | 
an overcast of pale flame on it. The skin was) 
But the eyes held Skag. They were pure gr 
smoldering shadows and high lights. | 
At this moment he was leaning his head t; 
road—listening. Then he chuckled gleefully: — 
“Oh, ho-o-o! She’s petulant to-day, is the la 
till you see the loveliest thing in gray, Skag Sah 
Down t! 
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Lifting His Head, Nut Kut Flung the Child Round and Round and Round —Faster and Yet Faster P 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

Horace waved his hand to Mitha Baba’s mahout, and 
the mahout shouted something in a dialect Skag didn’t 
know. 

“He says pray the gods, and when the Gul Moti comes 
home we shall have peace,” the boy interpreted. ‘“‘He’s 
awfully proud of Mitha Baba. He wouldn’t have her 
squeal onesquealless. And it’s true, Skag Sahib, there isn’t 
anything in gray beyond her; but —— 

The boy stopped, suddenly gone wistful—his big gray 
eyes grief-sick. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ asked Skag, startled. 

“They won’t let me near him—they won’t let me! I 
want him more than anything I know.” 

“Then you'll get him!” interrupted Skag. 

It must have been Skag’s voice—the sureness in it— 
that made some choking tightness way back in the boy’s 
soul let go. Whole vistas of possibilities opened up. This 
opening was to mean something for Skag, as shall appear. 

The youngster’s face changed till it was like white 
flame—his eyes blacker than night as he cried breath- 
lessly: ‘We're going to get on, you know! I’m sure of it! 
If only I were old enough to be your friend!” 

Skag remembered the father’s words. 

““T’ve never had a friend younger than myself,” he said 
tentatively, ‘‘and there are only a few years’ difference— 
why not?” 

Their hands met as men. And it was still early in the 
afternoon. 

Horace ran into the house and spoke with a servant. 
When he came out he exulted: 

“T’ve arranged for one thing to show you already! My 
boy will be back from the bazaar soon—to let me know 
whether the time will be to-day or to-morrow. It’s a sur- 
prise, if you don’t mind, Skag Sahib.” 

“All right; then what’s the most interesting thing you 
know about?” asked Skag. 

“Elephants! No question!” 

“Have you many here in Hurda?” 

“Have we!’ the boy literally twinkled. “Our chief 
commissioner has forty government elephants in his stock- 
ades—the finest ever. Neela Deo—The Blue God—and 
Mitha Baba and Gunputh Rao—they’re famous in all 
India. And Nut Kut; indeed, Skag Sahib, you should see 
Nut Kut—they don’t allow strangers about where he is. 
He’s the one—the mahouts won’t let me go near him!”’ 

““What’s wrong with him?” Skag asked kindly. 

“T don’t know; I’m always wondering. In the begin- 
ning, when I was little, but I don’t believe it was—wrong.” 

The boy spoke haltingly, frowning, but went on with a 
firm look about his mouth: 

“That’s between Nut Kut and—Horace Dickson! I 
like him better than anything I know. The mahouts have 
tried every way to discourage me—yes, they have! The 
youngest one told me that Nut Kut killed his first mahout; 
but Kudrat Sharif looked like thunder when he found 
out—mahouts are not supposed to tell things. And every- 
one knows perfectly wild elephants are dangerous.” 

“What does he do here?”’ Skag questioned. 

“You know government doesn’t permit elephant fight- 
ing,” the boy began solemnly. ‘“‘But—Nut Kut doesn’t 
know it!” He finished with impish laughter. ‘“‘His pet 
scheme is to break away out of his own stockades if there 
are any elephants across the river—that’s where the regi- 
ments camp—and get in among the military elephants. 
He's a frightful fighter.” 

“How do they handle him?” Skag asked. 

“Tt’s to see, Skag Sahib; it can’t be told. I suppose it’s 
unbecoming an English gentleman to wish it, but Ram 
Yaksahn is ill with plain’s fever—he’s Nut Kut’s mahout— 
and if I only knew there would be a chance a 

The little English gentleman stopped short, shot one 
finger straight up as far as he could reach, and ducked his 
head—the picture of wordless joy. It was an Indian trick, 
but the new American friend understood. 

Skag was still smiling at the lad’s humor when a servant 
came in from the highway. He salaamed before Horace 
and reported that the tamasha would occur at the usual 
time this afternoon—afternoon, not evening. 

“Then we’ll have tea at once!’’ Horace interrupted his 
servant with flushing cheeks. ‘‘Quick! Tell the butler!” 

After tea they walked along the great Highway-of-all- 
India by the edge of the native town and over the low 
stone bridge. Beyond the river they passed acres of tent- 
ing. A glamour of dust lay in the slanting sun rays. An 
intense earth smell penetrated Skag’s senses. A feel of 
excitement was in the air. 

“Where are the elephants?” Skag asked. 

“How do you know it’s elephants?” the boy countered, 
his eyes dancing full of joy lights. 

“Several ways; but last of all, I smell ’em.’ 

“Ho, ho! Won’t the mahouts love aie Very good, 
Skag Sahib, it is elephants—much elephants. You are to 
see them in one of their big works in the Indian elephant- 
military department. a 

To Skag—that is, to Sanford Hantee, the American 
animal trainer—the program just announced ceased to be 
the child’s adventure he had come out for. 
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““What work?” he asked. 

‘This is elephant concerns, Skag Sahib,” the boy replied. 
“They work with men and they work for men, but no one 
knows what they think about the man end of it, because 
they are always and always doing things men never 
expect. They do funny things and strange things and 
wonderful things. It’s the inside working of an elephant 
regiment that makes it so different from anything else. 
It’s all tied up with men on the outside; but you mustn’t 
notice the man end of it. Inside is what I mean—the 
elephant concerns. No one knows what it will be to-day.” 

“Have you forgotten Nut Kut?” smiled Skag. 

“Not ever!”’ the boy answered quickly. ‘‘But even if 
he doesn’t come, they almost always do something inter- 
esting. That’s why we never call them animals or beasts 
but sometimes creatures—because they have a kind of in- 
telligence we have not. And that’s why we always speak 
of them as persons.”’ 

“J like that,” said Skag. 

Horace smiled into Skag’s eyes and went on: 

“From end to end of India—down Bombay side and up 
Calcutta side—regiments of elephants go with regiments 
of men in the never-ending fatigue marching that keeps 
them-all fit. The tenting and commissariat stuff is carried 
by the elephants, straight from camp to camp, safe and 
sure and in proper time—always. That’s the point, you 
understand, Skag Sahib—they never run away with it, 
or lose it, or go aside into the jungle to eat. You’re going 
to see one regiment start out to-day. The man regiment 
will go another road—a little longer but not so rough. 
The elephant regiment will go by themselves—just one 
mahout on each neck, just as you would carry a mouse. 
Really, they go on their own honor, because men have no 
power to control them—only with their voices. You know 
government doesn’t permit elephants to be shot for any- 
thing—only in case one is court-martialed and sentenced 
to die.” 

“Don’t the mahouts ever punish them?” Skag asked. 

“They’re not allowed to torture them—never mind 
what! And men can’t punish elephants any other way— 
they’re not big enough.” 

Horace stopped to laugh. 

Then a voice rolled out of the dust glamour before them. 
In quality and reach and power it reminded Skag of a 
marvel voice that used to call newspapers in the big rail- 
way station in Chicago. 

“Whose voice?” he asked Horace. 

“That’s the master mahout. He calls the elephants— 
you'll see. He’s the only kind of mahout who ever gets 
pay for himself.” 

_ “How’s that?” 

“It’s what makes the elephant military a proper de- 
partment. Only elephant names on the books; the pay 
goes to them. The mahout is always an elephant’s serv- 
ant; he eats from his master of course. From the outside 
it saves a lot of trouble, to be sure.”’ 

Skag laughed. From the elephant’s standpoint a small 
Englishman was conceding a certain amount of conven- 
ience to men. 

“You see,” the boy went on, ‘‘an elephant lives anyway 
more than a hundred years, and his name stays just like 
that and draws pay without changing. Always a mahout’s 
son takes his place when he gets too old or dies. I can 
recall when Mitha Baba’s mahout was one of the most 
wonderful of them all. Now he has gone old, as they say, 
and his son is on her neck.” 

There was a moment when Skag would have given his 
soul—almost—if he might have grown up in India as this 
child was growing up; in the heart of her ancient knowl- 
edge, in the breath of her mystic power. 

Then a great plain opened before them. It appeared at 
first glance completely full of elephants. 

The glamour of sun-drenched dust hung over all. 

Looking more closely Skag saw nothing but elephant 
ranks toward the right and nothing but elephant ranks 
toward the left. But in the center a large area was covered 
with separate piles of dunnage, evenly distributed. 

From where he stood toward where the sun would set a 
broad division stretched, and in the middle of this division 
a single line of loaded elephants filed away and away to the 
horizon. 

Skag became oblivious; he was so thralled with the 
sight that he did not notice what was nearer. The whole 
panorama held his breath till right before him a great 
creature rose from sitting without a sound. There was a 
dignity about its movement not less than majestic. It 
was a mighty load, but the huge shape slid away as smooth- 
as flowing water—as easy as a drifting cloud. 

A deep voice said quietly: 

“Peace, master; go thy way! Peace, son!” 

“Did he speak to both of them?” Skag asked of Horace. 

“Yes! The first part was to the elephant and the last 
part was to the mahout. This mahout must be one of the 
great ones, else the master mahout would not have spoken 
to him. But he will always speak to the elephants— 
something.” 

A strange name filled the air, rolling up and away. It 
was followed by a courteous request in softer tones, and 


Skag watched another big elephant an 
unpicketed lines. It came to where th 
stood, close to a pile of tenting, wheeled td 
should go presently and sank down to he |, 

Men did the lifting into place and the lay, 
was detail in the process, to which the ele| 
his body as intelligently as they adjustec) 
they required to reach under with the brog, 
he raised a little—without being told. Inq, 
spoke, even to each other—and then in y, 
elephant’s mahout sat in his place on thy, 
were a part of the neck itself. } 

The smoothness, the ease of it all, » amay, 
every good night spoken to every separajp 
different—peculiar to itself—was no less 5 
was never as if addressed to an animal or en 
always as if to a mature and understand, 
As when the master mahout said to one fe! 

“Fortune to thee, great lady! May the ¢ 
foot! And havea care in going down the ky 
mercy should be shown us, thy friends,” 

And again to a young male whose moverp 
self-conscious: 

““Remember there is to be no tamasha toi 
of Destiny. It is not yet in thy head to i} 
shall be tamasha. Fifty years hence any 
shall be come to thee, thou heir of ancien, 
we shall have tamasha at thy bidding.” 

A monster female came at the call of hi 
long and heavy chain—one end securely ¢4 
The other end she handled with her trunk } 
within a few feet of the master mahout, s; 
him, teetering her whole body from side ti 
the chain as she rolled. 

Horace flashed away and ran in amor 
elephants and mahouts. He came back al 
lessly: ‘‘A mahout says the other one 
came! That means if Nut Kut comes th? 
to manage him.” 

‘‘What’s she supposed to do?” asked Sk, 

“Tf anyone starts a fight,”’ the boy explii 
‘one of these females with her chain is bett { 
or three big fighting males. Wow! Twet 
just wake Nut Kut up!” 

Then he stood staring at the female 1} 
getting red in the face as he spoke: 

“Oh, I say! She doesn’t want to be i 
knows! Why, they know she knows! Mi 
he called in brave tones that trembled, | 
Sahib’s son—of the grain-foods departmen’ 

““We know you, Sahib, salaam!” interru 2 
mahout with a nice smile. 

“Ts it not the unwritten law that the gre 
shall be obeyed?” the boy quavered. 

“Tt is the unwritten law, Sahib; and weil 
our will on her. It is this, there is no si. 
means; the masters are all quiet to-day—tr 
ing of tamasha.” 

The master mahout spoke with gravet 
but just as he finished the female wheeledi 
went down to take her load. 

“Cheer up, son, I guess it’s all right!” dl 

“Tt’s all right—if Nut Kut doesn’t com | 
whimsically. 

“So tamasha sometimes means ructions? 9 
remembering the tamer definition he had k 

“Tt means anything anybody considers? 
answered Horace with a quick change of er 
preference—an elephant fight! Remembi 
doesn’ t allow ’em, but sometimes they jul 
way.” i 

Then an elephant failed to answer. Sia 
left their places and went to one spot, ani 
one who had been called. He was sitting 
ground, slowly rocking his head from si) 
mahout was examining his ears, folding \ 
feeling of them, laying his cheek against thi 

“Ts he sick?”’ asked Skag. 

But the boy’s eyes were wide upon thet 
before them, where the loaded elephants 7 
away. Then he burst out in choking excite” 

“Look, Skag Sahib! See that loaded ell 
back from the line? I think you are going t¥ 
most wonderful things that ever happene 
has been done, but I’ve never seen it—I’vl 
myself.”’ 

Skag saw a powerful elephant coming bac 
loaded line. He did not move with the! 
flowing motion as the others. He walkeds 
coming on important business. With a lore 
he returned and sank down beside the pile! 
tended for another elephant. 

‘‘What’s the meaning of it?” asked Skag. 

Little Horace Dickson answered in a bi 
one in the presence of a miracle: 4 

“It’s one of the regulars come bacl 
what belongs to the sick elephant.” 

(Concluded on Page 
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W hat we said of the Sedan is equal- 
ly true, of course, of the Coupé :— 


‘The character of the performance 
| goes without saying. We direct 
| your attention to the beauty of 
| the design.”’ 


Hupmobile Enclosed Types—Sedan 
and Coupe—S$2185 fo. 0. Detroit 


4 Hupmobile 


London boat club to the 


[ IS a far cry from a 
tents of an American 
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circus, but life’s highway 
takes unsuspected turnings 
and the crossroad which 
led me, an English lad, from 
the London Stock Exchange 
to the greatest show on earth 
began at a boathouse on 
the Thames and the way 
of its happening was this: 
After rowing almost the 
entire season with the same 
companions as crew mates 
I discovered that one of 
them was German. Of 
course this was long before 
any of us had heard of 
frightfulness. 

What immediately inter- 
ested me in the young 
oarsman was his thorough 
mastery of the English 
language. He spoke it flu- 
ently and colloquially and 
quite without accent. Then 
and there I resolved to 
master his language ashe 
had mine and I quickly de- 
cided that the only way to 
do it was to live in Ger- 
many. 

I was an impulsive young 
man and the desire for 
travel was strong within 
me. My boyhood had been 
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partly spent in France and 
the Continent beckoned to 
me from across the Chan- 
nel. In a very short time a certain Anglo-French bank- 
ing house of Austin Friars had a vacancy in its foreign 
department and my rowing days were over. 


An Answer to a Want Ad. 


T TRANSPIRED that my German friend had an elder 

brother in Cologne who desired to perfect his English 
and arrangements were quickly consummated by which I 
was to join him there. This I speedily did and for nearly 
a year we shared rooms and exchanged lessons in our re- 
spective languages. In the daytime, when my companion 
was engaged in business, I pored painfully through Ger- 
man grammars and varied the fatigue and monotony 
thereof by practicing each newly acquired phrase upon our 
patient Alsatian landlady. To her harmless love of gossip 
and loquacious tongue I owed much of the progress made 
as I slowly mounted the steps of German phrase and 
syntax; and she found in me a willing listener to her 
stories of all the doings and scandal of the quarter, in the 


inclosure fr 
world! My 
conventionali y 
shattered to \e 
seriously entja 


Opening at Lyons, France 


telling of which she never tired. The twelve months thus 
passed in Cologne and in the university town of Bonn 
were very pleasant student days. But the dream days in 
the shadow of the old Dom finally came to an end. My 
slender purse was becoming too light to pitch over a 
lamp-post and I was forced to get back to work. It was 
the final stretch of the crossroad that left the banks of the 
Thames and stopped at a circus on the Rhine. 

One of my self-imposed tasks in the study of German 
was the daily perusal of the Cologne Gazette. That 
formidable journal never had a more constant reader and 
surely never such a thorough one, for I read it from begin- 
ning to end, laboriously studying through its ponderous 
editorial leaders down to the final want advertisement. 
While engrossed one day in this study a prominent adver- 
tisement in English arrested my attention. It announced 
that when a certain American circus then touring through 
Germany reached the city of Cologne it would seek the 
services of a young American or Englishman familiar with 
the German language.. Armed with my one year’s study, 
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The Circus at Laibach, Austria 


probability || 
with a circ 
back, I susp 
ing thought in my mind was the possibiy 
pass to the performance! |, 
The picture that unfolded itself for the fi 
English eyes as I waited there was just as fain 
has been to countless thousands of boys and {|s 
over seeing their first circus. The big top, el 
learned to call the big tent under whose shie 
formances were given, lay stretched out on 2 
swaying, undulating sea of ten-ounce cottolli 
was waterproofing day. Under the directiooi 
canvasman a small army of men with mop| 
were spreading a mixture of turpentine and 
vast surfaces of canvas. In the distance a herii 
was being watered and the curling and unet 
trunks as they plunged them greedily in the} 
and discharged the water into their mouth 
panied by shrill, discordant trumpetings. W 
by four, six and eight horses, filled with cult 
stakes and chains, seat planks and canvas, als 
(Continued on Page 40) 


In the Alps at Grenoble, France 
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Vhat are you 
Monday night? 


WIN how'd you like to do a society 
tut, associating with limousines, lords and 
‘ircklaces on a free and equal footing ? 
Fixe a fling at being a Wall Street king, 
n¢with railroads and millions like toys 
denies ? 

f \Ip clean up a gang of western bandits, 
-‘arp flurry of mustangs, masks and 
lo:ers ? 

ty one of a hundred sensations you'd 
texperience ? 

ight —it’s easy — go to the nearest 
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These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them 


Be ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General 
* NEW YORK - 


theatre that shows Paramount-Artcraft Pic- 
tures — Monday night or Tuesday night or 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday or any after- 
noon. or night. 

With these extraordinary photo-plays Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation places every phase 
of life right in front of your eyes—makes you 
the invisible witness and partaker of strange 
worlds of action and luxury. 


_ The key to this realm is the name Paramount- 
Artcraft. 


Use that key tonight ! 


{Qe FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION Aan 
"4 eit) 


The New 
Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures for September 


Listed alphabetically, released up to Septem- 
ber 30th. Save'the list! Andseethe pictures! 


Billie Burke zn 
“THE MISLEADING WIDOW” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“Wipow BY Proxy” 
Elsie Ferguson 77 
“THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE” 
Vivian Martin iz ‘‘THE TurrpD Kiss”’ 
Wallace Reid zn 
“THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS’ 


Robert Warwick in 
“TOLD IN THE HILLS” 


George Loane Tucker’s Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN”’ 


’ 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett zz “STEPPING OuT”’ 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“THE MARKET OF SOULS” 


Charles Ray in 
“THE EGG CRATE WALLOP”’ 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
one each month 
Paramount-Briggs Comedy 

one each week 


Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies 
two each month 


Paramount Magazine 
issued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel 
Pictures 
one each week 
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menagerie and musical instruments for the band were still 
clattering and rumbling on the grounds, for unloading was 
still in process, and as they entered the great demesne 
each cage and wagon proceeded to its allotted place with 
easy automatic swing. At another point on the grounds a 
great gentle-looking elephant was at work placing cages 
in their proper order for the menagerie. Bowing her head 
at the behest of a keeper, she carefully placed it against a 
stout piece of timber set for the purpose in iron brackets 
across the back of the wagon; and at the second command 
her immense hulk moved irresistibly forward and the 
heavy vehicle with it until at the words ‘‘ Hold her, Babe” 
she leisurely straightened up and carelessly tore with her 
trunk a wisp of hay from a neighboring bale as though 
moving a huge tank wagon with a full-grown hippopota- 
mus inside was really nothing at all. 

All presented an outward sense of chaos and confusion 
to my unaccustomed eyes, though I was aware, subcon- 
sciously at least, that behind and underneath it all lay a 
perfect plan. 

By and by word came that the chief of this strange world 
would see me. My conductor ushered me into a small 
tent about ten feet square on which was marked in black 
letters, Private Office. The day was chilly and the ground 
inside the little tent was.strewn with straw. A small oil 
stove stood near the center pole, and planks taken from the 
bleacher seats had been placed edgewise on the ground 
along the sides of the tent, evidently with the object of 
keeping out the cold draft from the feet of the occupants of 
the tent. 

Sitting on a high-cushioned chair, fitted with an arm 
rest covered with papers and telegrams, was a quiet 
distinguished-looking gentleman, who received me with a 
pleasant nod and a shrewd, penetrating glance. He im- 
pressed me as a man who often worked long after he was 
tired. The interview was brief. He said that the young 
man who had brought my message to him had informed 
him that I evidently spoke German well—I had addressed 
him in that language at the entrance. Some wavering on 
my part was brushed aside with an encouraging pat on the 
shoulder and the remark, ‘‘Come along and see how you 
like it.” 

The work was to be varied. I was to conduct his cor- 
respondence, dispatch telegrams, help on the front door, 
act as interpreter for himself and the press agent. And at 
the close of the road season there would be the months in 
Vienna, where the circus was to play a winter engagement. 
The remuneration was generous and munificent in com- 
parison with the German idea of stipend at the various 
commercial houses where I had tried my luck. Here was 
opportunity to see all Europe and to be paid for doing it! 
With a mixture of bewilderment and joy I accepted and 
rushed home to pack my modest valise. 


Babel’s Tower Out-Babeled 


HE few days we stayed in Cologne before the circus 

pulled its stakes for the next town were spent in acquir- 
ing some knowledge of my duties and in recovering my 
breath after this plunge into a sea of new experiences. On 
the evening of departure I was directed to report to 
sleeping car No. 57 and there to confide my person and 
belongings to the care of the head porter. That busy func- 
tionary bestowed the most cursory of glances upon me 
and turned me over to one of his myrmidons. This latter 
showed me my quarters. On Upper Berth 19 in Car 57 a 
typewritten label bore two names—my own was one of 
them. The other belonged to an official whose acquaintance 
Thad yet to make. Thenceforth my bedroom was to con- 
sist of the half of an upper berth! 

I learned that the circus was transported in four long 
trains, each composed of twenty-two or twenty-three cars. 
The sleeping car to which I had been assigned was occupied 
by about sixty performers and minor officials 
and attachés. These came and went and 
smoked and talked far into the night until 
the loading was accomplished and the train 
in motion, when all became curiously and 
suddenly still. That night I climbed early 
into my berth and lay there quite over- 
whelmed by all the different impressions 
the strange surroundings made on me. Sleep 
was far from me and I listened intently to 
the gossip and noise about me. There was 
also considerable speculation regarding my 
bedfellow-to-be. When he arrived it was 
with some satisfaction that I noted he was 
as slight as myself. This was quite impor- 
tant as the berths were not very wide. They 
were not the movable Pullman type, but 
bunks permanently constructed and they 
did not fold up. 

My companion proved of a taciturn dispo- 
sition. I recognized him as one of the ticket 
sellers, and without a word of greeting he 
slipped in beside me and was soon fast asleep. 
For several hours I listened. to his heavy 
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breathing. Perhaps that first night up in that upper 
berth was the hardest experience during seven years of 
wandering halfway round the world with a circus. For 
two long seasons I bore the discomfort of passing the 
nights on the half of an upper shelf for sheer love of the 
life and the joy of travel. Later promotion came and 
I entered into the proud possession of a stateroom all to 
myself, 

Many people seem to think that the circus is purely 
an American institution, but this is a mistaken notion. 
Traveling circuses have wandered up and down England 
and Continental Europe for the past two hundred years. 
Busch and Renz and Wolff are known from the Baltic to 
the Caspian Sea. Their names are—or were in prewar 
days—household words in a hundred cities from Rotter- 
dam to Warsaw. In Great Britain the circus of Lord 
George Sanger is the lineal descendant of George Sanger’s 
Circus, which was hoary with age before Barnum was 
born. Incidentally all the advertising acumen was not the 
exclusive monopoly of American circus men, for the elder 
Sanger astutely chose the name of Lord for his son, and 
when in the course of.time the circus passed to the control 
of the latter the name of Lord George Sanger on the rural 
billboards was not without its effect on the local popula- 
tion, which was never quite certain that the handsome 
high-school horseman who caracoled into the ring at the 
opening of each performance was not a peer of the realm. 

With its genius for organization, however, America took 
the one-ring circus from the old world, where it ranked 
scarcely higher than the gypsy outfit, and developed it 
into a national institution. Gradually the road show, 
creeping in the silent night from hamlet to hamlet grew 
in America to be a city in itself, requiring a mile of trains 
for its transportation in its passage across a continent. 
Ways and methods of advertisement progressed in pro- 
portion and the billposter’s paste and brush reached their 
apotheosis. 

In Europe, however, the circus has changed but little in 
form or size, and when it comes to town its approach is 
heralded in the old traditional manner. A lone billposter 
pastes up a few notices round the city hall and the depot 
and two small boys distribute several hundred handbills. 
Therefore when the knights of the paste and brush hit the 
trail in Europe to show the Old World a trick or two in 
blazing the way for the greatest show on earth the audacity 
of their onslaught swept all before them. The American 
billposter’s creed recognizes no reverence and in his path 
across the continent his brush spared nothjng it could 
reach and the flaming multicolored posters screamed to the 
passing wayfarer from points of vantage undreamed of by 
any native advertiser. 

Many were the amusing incidents of his trade as he 
pursued his crusade across the countries of Europe. In 
Cologne the inhabitants followed the crews as they passed 
from street to street, fascinated by the dexterous play of 
the long-handled brush as the billposters pursued their 
task of obliterating the natural features of the Rhenish 
city. So big did the crowds become, indeed, that the chief 
of police with a woeful lack of humor served a summons 
later on the management of the circus on the ground that 
its billposters had created an obstruction of the public 
traffic! 

In the ancient town of Nimes, in the south of France, he 
posted and bannered the gray walls of the arena which the 
Romans built two thousand years ago and the great age- 
old blocks of stone, which bore mute witness of gladiator 
and Christian martyr, were hung with sheet and banner 
bearing thé French translation of the greatest show on 
earth. In far-off Kénigsberg, on the Baltic Sea, the cathe- 
dral’s commanding prominence roused his covetousness 
and he erected a great billboard which almost inclosed the 
sacred edifice, while the worshipers walked round the wall 
of advertising to find the entrance. The waterfalls of 
Schaffhausen were surmounted by huge posters in two 
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languages so that all who passed might re 
circus played in Switzerland. , 
As the show wandered through the eoy, 
vertising and posters were necessarily prip 
different tongues. In one summer alone 7 
languages were used. This led to some eon 
part of the American billposter, who blithe} 
way quite oblivious of any language other ; 
Sometimes mistakes occurred and the pape 
up in the wrong country. Then there was tr 
and sectional animosity runs high in the 
Southeastern Europe and on more than one 
billposter’s innocent error was the cause of} 
riots. In such cases there was nothing to di 
emergency box-car crew to the place in quest 
the offending advertising with the prop 
As he frequently zigzagged across the fro) 
times a week it is small wonder that our fy 
poster slipped up occasionally. He neith 
heeded any tongue but that of God’s own eo 
the rest—Serbian, French, Russian or Cu 
looked alike to him. 
Whether at home or abroad, the billpost; 
played an important part in the staging of tl 
probably sleeps all winter, because from 
starts out in March with his paste half fre 
paper fluttering in the wind to the end of they 
October his snatches of sleep are short. T 
advertising cars preceded the circus in Euro 
they had heralded the advent of the show fr 
California. These cars are usually painted w; 
name of the show blazoned along their lengt/; 
red and gold, and are fitted out to carry, sip 
eighteen or twenty men each. During the di} 
which are of special construction, can be us| 
for the laying out of the paper for the next day 
one end of the car is the cook’s galley, wher} 
the meals and prepares the paste each night w\ 
are to use the following day. | 


Blarney and Jawbone Combi; 


HE first car out usually travels three wee |: 
its crew carries out the general billpostin;t 
viously planned by the advertising manager | 
ten days later the second advance car com! 
supplements the work of Car No. 1, while the ir 
car rides seven days ahead of the circus itsel| 
of this last car consists mainly of replacing pat 
graph posters that have become the worse for | 
The routine on each of these advance ca 
In the very early morning hours the boss! 
poring over maps and studying railway gu: 
day’s schedule of the routes his men must ci} 
time the car is dropped from the passenger ti 
it was attached he has mapped out the rout! 
men, and as the car is switched to the siding wl 
that day the crew is having breakfast. Thi 
forth with paste and brush. Some of them 
down the railroad twenty, thirty and sometin 
in either direction, dropping from a passeng 
to cover a wayside station, riding a friendly } 
to reach the next, stealing a ride on a yard en 
there. How they do it is one of the myst 
craft, but nightfall finds them back at the ei) 
appetites for the chow prepared for them byl 
abused but blessed soul, the cook. Other me) 
crew ride out into the highways and byways} 
every direction of the compass, and when tl! 
the car at nightfall it is safe to say that not ¢! 
bare that can be obtained by pass or persuasi) 
the men are known as lithographers and the 
and lithograph posters in the store windows ot! 
are testimony to their industry. The ability 
rapher is gauged by his capa; 
tain the maximum showing {i 
mum of passes. The fewer he ‘ 
greater the reputation. B 
are the qualities which 
in stead, combined with 
air of surprise that shopkeer 
ing and anxious to display 
When in foreign parts an 
dumb in the presence of un 
smiling suave exterior servi 
watch an old-time lithograj 
line of shops in a sleepy for 
fore the worthy landlord 
surprise gum up a pair of 
in each window and proce 
door to repeat the operatio 
illuminating example of p 
invasion. j 
The contract for the i 
drawn and signed. The ad 
rented the billboards and 
newspaper advertising space 
(Continued on Pa re 4 
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and half a thousand horses had been 

oii and the fish was ordered for the per- 
he settled his bill with the demure little 

hiel he left the ancient city of Utrecht with 

faction that springs from a sense of duty 


he had gone up and down two continents 
hne way for the nomadic institution he so 
The circus has no time for argument. It 
rformances, feed a thousand people and 
of nearly every species, erect and lower 
unload and load again a mile of freight 
each night to another stand. Therefore 
worth his weight in gold and he sees to it 
» either physical or technical shall arise 
omes to town. 
‘acks at the runs where the trains dis- 
us and curious freight must be laid with 
nhe rails; proper entrances and exits to 
ec 
m 
tur 


Vi 


sus grounds must be provided; a route 
“ionding place to show lot which shall 
and low bridges or interfering telephone 
} tres which would impede the passage of 
ms ixty-foot pole wagon drawn by eight 
vine of long habit, therefore, our advance 
en» all these things with the assurance and 
i F cmauch experience—and still the old Dutch 
nos his undoing. 
tires of Utrecht are merely a concession to 
thiexception of little dog-drawn milk carts 
sioil farmer’s chaise, wagon wheels seldom 
‘pitty pavements. The city’s traffic moves 
edotion along the water highways, which 
heharm and convenience of Holland. And 
fim any utilitarian standpoint are of no 
ty, the worthy burghers of Utrecht con- 
at they should be ornamental. Asphalt 
mint serve in those less-favored cities where 
a do not pass before one’s front door, but 
s oJtrecht should be made of prettier stuff, 
are laid or inlaid with the daintiest of 
bricks and of course they are washed, 
serobed to the spotless perfection so dear to 
th¢Dutchman. 


1 Mishap at Utrecht 


fat) day when the circus came to town this 
dv(ness was rudely spoiled. It was the heavy 
Ge he cook tent that started the unhappy 
9 foner had that seven-ton car of Jug- 
theailway yards and gained the streets than 
'strange and curious sinking sensation. 
ed. Horses pulled and tugged and traces 
4, crunch went the wagon wheels down 
ms red-brick pavement. The driver was 
at should he do? His task was to reach 
|: if man and horse could make it. 
“Now Nell” and “Up Blarney,” a shake 
‘nda long hard pull the heavy load moved 
i direction of its destination a mile and 


its wake as it passed through the town 
es of seared and wounded brick crumpled 
, and very soon as the other wagons fol- 
ictaly on no road was left at all. By the 
} 
— 
Be 
| Fs 


| 
| 


Gypsy at Chdlonssur«Sadne, France. 


time the last of the menagerie cages pulled onto the circus 
ground the streets of the little town looked as though some 
naughty Brobdingnagian giant had danced on them with 
seven-league boots. 

The good burgesses were not a little perturbed at seeing 
their beloved streets thus passed as through a stone crusher 
by these Yankee cohorts, but were speedily assured that 
the circus would pay the cost of restoring the highways so 
destroyed to their former pride and beauty. A solemn 
council sat that afternoon in the quaint old city hall in 
grave deliberation as to the amount of damage done by 
these peaceful invaders of old Utrecht, and when the 
account—amounting to many guilders—was presented it 
was paid within the hour. I think that when mynheer the 
burgomaster and his family watched the performance that 
evening as the show’s invited guests their enjoyment was 
not lessened by the consciousness that their good city 
would not lose by the morning’s mishap and its liberal 
settlement. 


“Do you have this sort of thing every day?” languidly 
inquired Bertram, looking quite unperturbed as I opened 
the flap of the office tent and sat down on the chest in 
which the typewriter and-stationery were packed each 
night. 

“Why, of course! Didn’t you know it was a daily 
occurrence?’’ I replied, in a weak attempt to be facetious 
with the latest blasé addition to the circus forces. 

Considering that my mouth was bleeding where a stone 
had reached me and my precious new Panama had dis- 
appeared in the fracas, my good humor was really quite 


Breton Peasants. 
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commendable, but tearing bandages for the doctor and 
holding a basin as he cleaned divers wounds of the. per- 
spiring canvasmen had divested me of the habitual snappy 
and brilliant repartee which usually distinguishes my 
conversation. 

“Tsn’t that interesting now?’’ commented Bertram, 
making an attempt to stifle a yawn with indifferent success. 

“Just how do you find it amusing?”’ This last remark 
from me was couched in the sarcastic vein. 

““Why,”’ answered Bertram, “I think it’s ripping, simply 
ripping—these picturesque natives coming after a chap 
with knives and shovels and things. You never saw that 
sort of thing in the Old Man’s office. Besides,’ he con- 
tinued with a shameless grin of satisfaction, ‘‘there can’t 
be a lot of work done while all this shindy is going on, 
don’t you know.” 

As I knew that the Old Man—a well-known broker on 
the Wool Exchange and a prominent stockholder in the 
circus—had shipped Bertram out to us from London with 
the private injunction to the management to keep him 
hard at work I could appreciate Bertram’s glee. And 
certainly he was game, even if his bored demeanor had 
prejudiced us against him on his arrival at the circus 
ground that morning. 


Adventures in Southern France 


ISPATCHED toa ten-dollar job by an irate parent, he 

had actually driven from the station to the circus in a 
carriage! And to add to the offense he had with him the 
inconceivable quantity of luggage that accompanies every 
middle-class Englishman where’er he goes. Bags and fish- 
ing rods and a field glass and a hat box! What did the lad 
expect a circus was? And that air of boredom! We vied 
with one another to pierce it and waxed merry over the 
carriage-load of luggage, but our wit was shaftless or else 
Bertram lacked our delicate perception, for he remained 
unmoved and listlessly inquired for a porter to take away 
his things. He was so innocent about it that he gained his 
way and a couple of canvasmen escorted them to the sleep- 
ing car. Bertram was to assist in the clerical work of the 
office and just as some minor duties were being assigned 
to his care the riot started. 

For several days we had been having trouble with the 
crowds, which showed every inclination to fight with the 
cireus men, and there was an electric tensity in the air 
which threatened at any moment to develop into open 
hostility. We were showing at the time in the ancient 
province of Languedoc under the shadow of the Pyrenees 
and the crowds that filled the tents were composed of 
a heterogeneous population in whose veins flowed the 
mingled strains of Spanish, French, Italian and Moorish 
blood. Floods of anarchistic literature were distributed 
daily to these voluble and excited crowds as they swarmed 
to the circus grounds, and a printed leaflet contained a 
vitriolic diatribe against the Yankee trust which had come 
to suck money from the European peoples. 

On this particular day in Béziers, when Bertram made 
his initial bow to circus life, the crowd was ugly and un- 
friendly and there was rough horseplay at the unloading 
place in the early morning. Immense throngs of peasant 
farmers and wine growers drove into town to see the circus 
and when the ticket wagons opened they shook and swayed 
with the impact of the thousands who fought and pushed 
round them to buy their tickets. 

(Continued on Page 78) 


Above—A Bohemian Visitor 


Everyone knows the Hudson Super-Six and what 
it has done in winning all worth while records for 
speed, acceleration, mountain climbing and endur- 
ance. 

But many may have overlooked the fact that those 
records were made possible because of the Super-Six 
motor, invented and patented by Hudson. 


The first Super-Six quality to attract attention was 
its power, a 72% increase without added weight or 
cylinders. 

But rivals when they saw that said it could not be 
relied upon to give long service. 


Let Us See What 
It Did 


We ourselves did not know the full endurance limit 
of the Super-Six motor. For that matter we don’t 
even now know its limit, although we have put it to 
longer, harder tests than is ever asked of an auto- 
mobile, even in the most famous long distance races. 


This was shown in the 500 mile Indianapolis race 
last May, for while faster cars were entered, the 
privately owned and raced Super-Sixes showed a 
continuous performance of unrivaled endurance. 


The first Super-Six endurance run was made when 
a stock touring car carrying driver and passenger 
was driven at top speed for one hour and officially 
established the record. Then that same car was 
pushed to greater tests by driving it with five pas- 
sengers and with top and wind shield up, 100 miles 
at 70.74 miles per hour, also making a new official 
record: 


That failing to reveal its endurance, a stock Super- 
Six chassis was driven by one man 1819 miles in 24 
hours. The best previous record, made by a specially 
built racer, was 327 miles short of the distance 
covered by the Hudson. 


Then the run from San Francisco to New York was 
made. It lowered the best previous time by more than 
14 hours. And to give further evidence of its endur- 
ance, the car was turned back and reached San 
Francisco 10 days and 21 hours after leaving there 
on 7,000 miles of the hardest driving ever made to 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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The Hudson Has a 
Patented Motor 


The Super-Six is Its Own Creation and No Other Maker Can 
Use It. Adds 72% to Power and Accounts for Hudson Endurance 


le DEWAN 
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establish motor car endurance. The return trip, to, 
was made in shorter time than any other car has ey} 
done it. 


And 60,000 Users Added 


», Their Experience 


That is the narahes of Super-Sixes in use at tl 
time the present model was announced. Every te 
and every report of owners served as a help in may 
a better Hudson. 


The patented Super-Six motor called for a car th: 
in every detail matched its quality. New standar) 
were made necessary. Each year has seen a near| 
approach to the ideal. 


Mechanical perfection was not all that Huds 
engineers aimed at. They sought to make the Hu! 
son complete in every detail of convenience, beaut! 
and comfort. ! 


For Four Years the Largest 
Selling Fine Car 


Merit is reflected in the way in which the publ, 
views the Super-Six. 


For four years it has been the largest selling fir 
car. It is known in every community and on evel 
highway. Present deliveries exceed 100 Hudsons 
day. Factory production was never so great and y 
were never so far behind orders. Men have lor! 
known that to get a Hudson it is necessary to mak 
reservations in advance. On some models and in son| 
seasons thousands have waited a month or more, | 


But They Know It Was 
Worth Waiting For 


No man. can drive a Hudson without feeling | 
growing respect for it. It grows out of the sam 
endurance the car had revealed in all those tests mac| 
when the Super-Six was new. They know the re 
meaning of motor satisfaction. Their needs are f 
filled. 


If you plan to get a Hudson next year, now is nc 
too early to speak for it. Think of the thousand di 
appointed this year. : 
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om vith a real 
unr your feet, if you can’t shake ’em up oc- 

wi the way he looked at it. His very words. 
dcr—he was different. Madder was a good 
was exactly what he was doing now— 


‘ob, I never decided to spend a week away 
iccout everything about the place caved in. 
2 is that every employee thinks his gray 
idc1 with jewels, and forgets that his feet are 
. 1.t, by Jove, I’m going to kick some of them 
jit as soon as I get back from the Cats- 


lic'Mr. Grinnell banged his chubby fist right 
30; ll the beautiful desk accessories; thumped 
at ie brass calendar and cut-glass pinholder 
ve recesses under the pigeonholes. 
‘gnow?” asked the mild Mr. Madder. 

ov Ye gods—did anything ever go right in 
lust received a message from the manager 
e uditing Corporation, and for five minutes 
y ‘thing but ‘This is the limit—this is the 


hawas it?” 

jw iat special edition-de-luxe booklet we got 
a—1e one I wrote myself? Best piece of ad- 
fie er written. Deckle edge, gold imprint and 
b~-lute-ly more wise cracks in it than you 
‘lsay so. Wrote it round the idea of the 
ne| and showed ’em the value of having a 
al pert who would walk in and check them 
eh}, accuracy and economy. The Empire 
y nt wild over it. Then—get this, Madder, 
hid it over to this bunch of cripples in our 
Vent, and by gad, sir, what do you suppose 


kni’,” was Madder’s meek reply. 

ooklet out—two cents shy on postage! 
er A mathematical expert on efficiency and 
he rest of it, Madder—mailed ’em to two 
S| cts of the Empire Corporation.” 

that it was a bad break,” said Madder, 


a whole organization is just as weak. 
n the copy department. They were going 
tore Randolph Medical Company for poster 
© jiat it says across the top, in big text— 
k+m-dead size. ‘A real stomach aid,’ and by 
na) got those hand-made letters so titivated 
igs that twenty feet away you can’t make 
anjhing but ‘A real stomach ache.’ Oh—we 
dq omething to that department, just as soon 
** jm this fishing trip.” 
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“Don’t blame that on the copy department. Smith did 
that, and you have got to admit that he has turned out 
some pretty good stuff in the past. Be just. He has 
helped to pull us up where we are.” 

“Fine! It reminds me of some of the arguments the 
physicians used to hand out when I was a boy: ‘This baby 
will never live unless you bring it up on milk from one 
cow.’ That was the only record they ever put on their 
professional phonograph. We are doing the same—run- 
ning our art department on the one-cow plan. Too much 
sentiment in this office. You keep Smith just because you 
have known him for years. He stood up with you when 
you got married or something like that—and you have 
been married to him ever since.” 

“There is one thing you forget,”’ said Madder. 

“Well—what is it?” 

“You are temperamental. Only last night you clapped 
me on the back and said ‘Madder, we are pulling this 
agency up to a climax.’” 

“Climax be blistered! You can’t live on ’em! What we 
need is brains, and we are going to get them! If I had not 
made arrangements with Bings to meet me for this Cats- 
kill trip I would scrap it in a minute. However, maybe 
it will be a good thing to have a talk with him. He’s the 
best agency man in Chicago. Got his education with the 
original show-me agency that put silk hats and frock 
coats on the business. Yes, sir—made it a profession.” 

“You might give Smith credit for holding the business 
of the Mocha Products Company,” observed Madder, who 
still smarted under the criticism that had been directed 
against his friend. 

“Yep—you are right; but don’t lay that up against 
him. Take a squint at the last window display he made for 
them. The slick butler over there on the wall, pouring 
coffee into a finger bowl—that’s what it looks like. 


There’s art for you! What is that dizzy white fluxation — 


that’s crawling over his shirt front? Is it coffee aroma 
going up or whiskers coming down? Madder, I tell you 
this place is a circus. We have got lots of verbal and artis- 
tic acrobats, but blamed few men who know how to sell 
goods. They are all too clever. Their stuff drips with 
smartness. They are cribbing their own lines. Go right 
down—now—to the door of that copy department and 
listen for five minutes. I’ll give up my trip if you hear 
anything but a lot of small talk about the inspirational of 
this and the psychology of that. Say—it’s all flubdub. I 
tell you the whole place is soft. We got plenty of bluster 
but no brains.” 

‘*My honest opinion is that you are too severe.” 

“You are wrong; I’m sore. If you sat where I do and 
listened all day to some of the talk that comes through the 
partition from that art department you would be the same. 
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Do you know what the big 
expression of that pet artist 
of yoursis? Everything he 
draws has to be ‘stressed 
a bit.’ All day long that 
bird is stressing something; 
and after this Catskill out- 
ing I’m going to inject some 
stress into things myself — 
but there will be a little 
‘dis’ tacked on to the 
stress I turn loose. There 
is one thing you can do for 
me while I am away.” 

“What is it?” 

“Fire Miss Beaver, of 
the indexing department; 
she writes twice a day to 
some man she’s engaged to. 
There isn’t any nourish- 
ment in those letters for us. 
I’ve got ten minutes in 
which to catch my train, 
but tell me before I go— 
what have you done about 
a new solicitor?” 

“Advertised for one this 
morning. Here is a copy of 
the insertion.” 

“That’s it!” said Grin- 
nell, glancing at the adver- 
tisement. ‘‘Same old bark: 
‘Wanted—a solicitor —a 
young man with experi- 
ence.’ How the mischief is 
he going to have experience 
if heis as young as you want 
him? And half the time he’s 
worse off with the kind of 
experience he’s picked up 
than if he didn’t have any. I tell you it’s brains we want 
in this agency. We'll give him his experience after he gets 
here.” 

Thus did Bruno S. Grinnell take his departure for 
mountain streams and sylvan dells for a week of fishing 
and loafing; also a season of business gossip with his 
friend Bings, of Chicago, who was to meet him at Kings- 
ton. Bings was a tonic. Bings was personality plus 
slam-bang. He was known on La Salle Street as Pepper 
Sauce Bings, and down in his heart Bruno S. knew that 
a hundred times a day he did things as he imagined Bings 
would have done them. Shook ’em up the way Bings 
would shake the rascals. Fired ’em Bings-fashion. Hired 
7em the same way. Everything snappy-like. 

In accordance with their plans Bings met him at Kings- 
ton, where it was their intention to hire someone to drive 
them over to the Peekamose, where Grinnell’s cabin was 
located. 

“Anyone in town from the lake?” asked Grinnell of the 
hotel proprietor at Kingston. 

““Bezonas Hoornbeek is here, from Watson Hollow,’’ 
was the reply. 

“What’s his conveyance?” 

“Buckboard and the best team of bays in Ulster 
County.” 

“That will do if we can get him.” 

It was by no means difficult to persuade Bezonas to 
accept the commission, and at six-thirty the next morning 
he drew up in front of their hotel with a spring buckboard 
drawn by a team of bays that were matched to a hair. 
From withers to rump each animal was as clean as a 
whistle, and the very cock of their ears proclaimed the bond 
of sympathy that existed between them and Bezonas. 

It was a trifle exasperating to have Bezonas remain in 
his seat with one foot braced against the dashboard while 
Grinnell and his friend Bings piled on the luggage; but he 
did. Just sat there with his broad-brimmed hat pulled 
down over his eyes so low that he had to throw his head 
back to retain his line of vision. Never even looked round 
once, but kept right on flecking flies from the backs of his 
bays. 

However, it was a glorious day and Bezonas was simply 
a dot, or a comma, in their schedule of enjoyment. They 
were off for the lure of the hills.) The mountains were 
beckoning them from afar, so on they went, past Tonshi, 
Ticetonyk, Little Mountain, Round Top and High Point, 
straight through The Gulf, to the headwaters of the Round- 
out. Hour after hour, mile after mile; and the strange part 
of the trip was that Bezonas had not spoken a word. 

Bezonas the silent, the laconic—the monosyllabic type 
of Catskill Mountain native, who is the best listener in the 
world. Grinnell wondered how any man could remain 
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silent for such a length of time. Wondered if he could 
train ’em that way in his art and copy departments. Even 
the rumbling thunder that precursed a violent storm in 
the mountains’ ahead of them brought no comment from 
the silent Bezonas. 

Fortunately they reached the cabin before the deluge of 
waters came, and then it mattered not, except that the 
storm increased in fury and Bezonas would have to drive 
back some six or seven miles to reach his home in Watson 
Hollow. 

“Better stay here till morning,’ Grinnell advised him. 

Whereupon Bezonas simply went out to the barn and 
made his bays comfortable for the night. 

Ah, but it was worth the long trip from New York just 
to smell the bacon and gaze into the crackling fire in the 
big open fireplace! And after supper—that was the time! 
Lights out, pipes sputtering, logs snapping—oh, it was 
great! 

Best of all, Bings was in fine fettle, and now was the 
time to introduce business. Bings was the boy who could 
tell you how the game was running in the West. Brainy 
old Bings—he knew! Hence the tuning of the business 
reeds and strings to the first movement, wherein Grinnell 
piped all his troubles of the previous day. 

Bings listened attentively until Grinnell brought his 
dirge to a finish; forced himself to sit tight, as if he en- 
joyed each mournful clang. 

“My boy,” said he, holding up his hand, traffic-squad 
tashion, ‘‘forget it. You only think you have trouble. You 
should be in Chicago. Last week, for instance. Listen to 
the way we have it handed to us out there. Just a week 
ago to-day my office door opened and Goddard came in. 
He’s president of the Salmon Steaks Packing Company. 
‘Bings,’ said he, ‘we are in trouble. For three months we 
have caught nothing but white salmon. So far as food 
values go it’s just as good as the pink salmon, but some 
people won’t buy it. 

““«The minute they see white salmon in a can they send 
it back to the grocer. Now we have got to market that 
fish, and you are handling our account. What are you 
going to do about it?’”’ 

““Some problem!” exclaimed Grinnell. 
do?” 

“First thing I asked was this: ‘What are the rest of the 
big canneries on the Coast doing?’ 

“«*Hivery one of them is running strong on the pink,’ was 
his reply.” | 

““What did you say to him then?” questioned Grinnell, 
hungering for the words of wisdom he was sure would 
follow. 

“What could I say? Just had to fall right back on the 
josh department. ‘Goddard,’ said I, ‘you remind me of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the time he had the bad dream that 
curdled his blood. The one he forgot all about, except that 
he knew he had it and it was some dream.’ Said I: ‘Do 
you remember how he called all the wise boys into session 
and said ‘‘Tell me the dream I forgot’’? And there they 
were—just standing round—first on one foot, then on the 
other—all fussed up, until finally they told him that he 
was crazy. ‘‘It can’t be did,” they said. ‘I’ve got you,” 
said the wise old king, “‘but there’s one thing I want to 
say. For years I’ve been passing the diagrams you fellows 
have been making on the dreams I remember, and if you 
are smart enough to hit it right on them you ought to be 
clever enough to tell me the one I’ve forgotten.’’’”” 

““Wonderful!”’ 
gasped Grinnell. 

“Wait until you 
hear the rest of it 
before you hand 
me the roses,”’ con- 
tinued Bings. 
***Sure, I remem- 
ber that story,’ 
said Goddard; 
‘and the nice part 
of it was that Dan- 
iel stepped for- 
ward and told him 
what. the dream 
was. The trouble 
with all you adver- 
tising men is this, 
Bings: You are 
shy on Daniels. 
You got lots of 
wise men, but no 
Daniels.’ ”’ 
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Grinnell were speechless. They had actually forgotten 
that Bezonas was in the room. Finally Bings winked at 
Grinnell, as much as to say—‘“‘Leave this wise Willie to 
me. Now watch.” 

Then in satin-velvet tones Bings spoke to Bezonas: 

“What would you have done if you had been in my 
place, Bezonas? Here, have a cigar, Bezonas. Light up.” 

“T’d sold the salmon,”’ answered Bezonas, ejecting the 
cap of his perfecto into the fireplace as he scratched a 
match on his corduroys. 

‘Very well, Bezonas; but tell us how?” 

“‘T would have found a market where they never bought 
salmon before.” 

Then Grinnell gazed at Bings, and Bings stared at 
Grinnell. Here was a man who was picking fruit from the 
barren trees that grew in their own back yard. Plums 
from wild grapevines. A market in which Jacob knew not 
Esau. Certainly the man was right; all salmon would 
look alike in such a market. Bings had reached for the 
telephone, which instrument of distress Grinnell would not 
surrender, even at the Peekamose. 

“Long distance,” he called. 
Chicago.” 

““What’s the idea?”’ asked Grinnell. 

“T’m going to get my man Simmons out of bed and ask 
him if there is such a market in the United States. He’ll 
know—that chap can tell you just where a salmon’s funny 
bone lays. Bezonas, I give you credit.” 

“For what?”’ asked Bezonas. 

“For giving me an idea,” 

“Want any more?” 

“Have you got any more like that one?” 

“Certainly. You have only got your market located; 
there’s more than that.” 

“For instance?” Bings fairly purred his question. 

“Why, you have got to paste special labels on your 
cans.” 

“What kind of labels would you suggest, Bezonas? 
Better take a fresh cigar, old man. Light up.” 

‘Thanks. I won’t smoke this till Sunday.” 

* About the label, Bezonas—what do you recommend ?”’ 

“Oh, after I had put my white salmon in the cans I’d 
print a line across the bottom of my label that said ‘Guar- 
anteed not to turn pink.’”’ 

“Sweet Lucifer!”’ was Grinnell’s ejaculation. 

As for Bings, he was frantically calling the Kingston 
operator. 

““Hey aes Never mind that Chicago. I do not want 
Ite ” 

“Why not? ”” questioned the astonished Grinnell. 

“Because I start for Seattle in the morning,” replied the 
speedy Mr. Bings. 

Grinnell protested; he pleaded and he coaxed; but it 
was allin vain. Live-Wire Bings had received his cue from 
Bezonas. He was sorry to spoil his friend’s vacation, but 
business was business—and the Pacific Coast for him. 

Of course the grinning hoodoo that generally sneaks 
along with a two-man vacation seldom injects such a 
deadly dose of poison so early in the game, but after all 
there are sure to be minor compensations, which flash from 
every black cloud of disappointment. This would give 
Grinnell a chance to get back to his office much sooner 
than they expected him, and there would be some pleasure 
in going downtown at an unearthly hour in the morning 
so he could catch em when they trailed in late. 
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“Do you mean to say that this painting 
is not genuine?” eid 

“Certainly it is! Every painting in the 
studio is a genuine and authentic Larkin 
Holt. I swear it.’ 

““But—but this oneis labeled Van Marcke 
on the frame and it certainly ——”’  - 

“Yes, yes! To be sure. Fools buy labels 
and names. Wise men buy pictures.” 


I went nearer to my find and examined 


it stroke by stroke. I could have sworn 
that it bore Van Marcke’s brushwork. as 
certainly as it betrayed other little techni- 
cal mannerisms of the master, 

The more I studied it the more authentic 
it seemed. It was not only capitally painted 
but it had none of those cramped and over- 
careful aping airs that betray the work of 
the forger; none of that contemptible fussi- 
ness employed, not to delight the eye of 
the beholder but to withstand the lens of 
the “expert.” ; 

A few feet from the Van Marcke hung 
what appeared to bea veritable Troyon.. As 
you no doubt recall, Van Marcke studied 
under him and became one of the most cele- 
brated of all his pupils. I thought I could tell 
a Troyon when I saw one; but Larkin Holt 
had thrown me into the delighted bewil- 
derment of a child at a conjurer’s show. 
Presently I espied a Holt-Daubigny river 
scene that I should have bought without 
question had it been offered to me as a 
Daubigny at a fair price. 

To cut a long story short I wrote a check 
for forty-five dollars to the order of Larkin 
Holt and left his studio with the “‘Van 
Marcke” under my arm. The illusion of 
its value was so strong. that I could not 
bear to trust it to some careless expressman. 


zw 


HEN I returned to town I hung the 


“Van Marcke’”’ in the place of honor, 


over yonder, in the north light of that big. 


window. 

The painting had not been in the gallery 
for a week when Senator Black came in. 
The cows caught his eyes at once. 

“‘What is the price of that Van Marcke?”’ 
he asked. 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars,’’ said I 
without batting an eyelid. 

“‘M-m-m,” said the senator. ‘You'll 
guarantee it of course?” 
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“Most certainly not. It had Van 
Marcke’s name on it when I bought it, but 
that means less than nothing. Do you sup- 
pose I should offer it to you for a paltry 
two thousand and a half if I could guaran- 
tee its authenticity?” 

“Will you let me send it to my expert for 
an opinion?” 

“Not unless I first receive your check 
for the amount named.” 

. “Well, do you object to my bringing an 
expert here, to examine it on your wall?” 

“Certainly not! Bring all the experts 
you like. I should like to hear their opin- 
ions.” 

Black took me at my word. Next day 
he reappeared with two of the cockiest 
sure-thing “‘experts’’ I have ever seen. 
They went through all the known motions 
of expertism. They shaded their eyes, they 
looked first from one angle and then from 
another. They went up close and then re- 
treated. 

Next they produced magnifying glasses 
and studied the brushwork. They conferred 
in whispers and made sweeping gestures 
with their thumbs. They did everything 
except examine the back of the canvas. 
At last they drew the senator off into a 
corner out of earshot and conversed with 
him in low but excited tones. Then, with 
much bowing and scraping they took them- 
selves off, leaving me alone with my client. 

“Mr. Boudinot,” began the senator in 
his most impressive tones, ‘‘allow me to tell 
you the verdict. Doctor 
Barchester, curator of the 
Lackland Collection, and 
Professor Neroni, of Genoa, 
whohappened bygreat good 
fortune to be in the city, 
both pronounce this canvas 
to be the work of the late 
Emil van Marcke beyond 
all question of doubt. They 
assure me that it is 
one of the noblest 
of -his master- 
pieces and they 
are at a loss to 
explain how it 
could have so long 
remained un- 
known to 
them. 
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“Tf you will oblige me with a pen, Mr. 
Boudinot, I shall have the pleasure of writ- 
ing you my check for twenty-five hundred 
dollars.”’ 

Black was reaching over my desk in his 
eagerness to snatch up a pen, but I waved 
him aside. 

“Softly, senator! Wait just a moment. 
Before you sign that check allow me to tell 
you that the painting which has just been 
certified to you as a Van Marcke was, to 
my certain knowledge, painted by another 
hand. It is not a Van Marcke. It is not 
even a copy of a Van Marcke. It is the 
work of a master, but not the one you sup- 

ose.”’ 

Black’s puffy face, pink with excitement, 
had gone white with consternation. He 
could only stammer: ‘‘But the experts! 
The experts! Barchester! Neroni!” 

The senator’s face became pink again, 
then red. 

“T’ll take it anyway!’ he shouted. 

I could read Black’s mind like an open 
book. He conceived the idea that his ex- 
perts having certified my painting I was 
determined to prevent his buying it so that 
I might dispose of it in some other quarter, 
backed by my own guaranty, at a far 
higher price than I had at first named. 

Before Black could insult me by telling 
me what was in his mind I lifted the paint- 
ing from its hook and turned its back to- 
ward the light. 

The senator’s quick eye at once per- 
ceived the newness of the canvas. His gaze 
followed my finger as I pointed to the 
mark of the American shop at which the 
canvas had been purchased. 

“Well, ’ll be swizzled! Eter- 
nally swizzled!’’ was all Black 
could murmur as he sank down 
into that big plush chair yonder. 

My client looked so pathetic 
that I had not the heart to 
laugh. 

““Cheer up, senator, and get 
down to brass tacks. Let me 
tell you what to do. Suppose 
you buy that canvas and hang 
it on your wall. Who will dare 
to say that it is not a Van 
Marcke? It took in Barchester 
and it deceived Neroni. Who 
goes to your house that is clev- 
erer than they? Who will think 
of disputing the label? Itisa 
fine painting and I advise you 
to buy it. You may have it for 
just two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Not a cent more.” 

Black wrung my hand with 
unaccustomed cordiality. Again 
he reached for a pen and this 
time I did not stop him. | 

Next morning when I came 
down to the gallery I found that 
Black had arrived ahead of me. 
He had his purchase, back up, 
resting on a table and I per- 
ceived that he was busily at 
work with a tube of paint smear- 
ing out the name of the artist’s 
materials shop from which the 
canvas’ had come. Also, he 
seemed to be aging the stretcher 
and to-_be doing his best to re- 
move the look of newness which 
Larkin Holt had not taken the 
slightest trouble to disguise. 

A few years later Senator 
Black died—keeled over with 
apoplexy in his club one hot 
summer day. His’ paintings 
were sold at auction in another 
city, and his Larkin Holt-Van 
Marcke But I mustn’t go 
into that. We art dealers have to be as 
discreet as prime ministers or florists or 
jewelers! No doubt the buyer had the ad- 
vice of an ‘‘expert.”? But let me tell'you 
of some further dealings with Larkin Holt. 


Pees 


OMETIME ‘in the spring following my 

sale of the ‘‘Van Marcke” to Senator 
Black I was telling the story—using ficti- 
tious names—to Harry Hathaway. Harry, 
you know, is a great clubman and cotil- 
lon leader. He has nothing to do but 
spend the old man’s money, and he never 
spends it so freely as when he thinks it will 
buy him a good laugh. 
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Hathaway was much diverted by my 
yarn and instantly came back with a char- 
acteristic sporting proposal. 

“T’ll tell you what let’s do, Mr. Boudi- 
not! Let’s have Larkin paint us about 
forty pictures of the Modern French School 
and next fall when the sales begin we’ll put 
them up at auction at the Nouvelles 
Galeries. 

““We’ll have a perfectly honest sale and 
announce that not one of the pictures was 
painted by the artist whose name it bears. 
We shall have no end of fun and perhaps 
make a little money.” 

I was quick to veto this preposterous pro- 
posal; but Harry Hathaway has a way 
with him and‘he so talked up his idea and 
flattered and wheedled me that I finally 
gave a reluctant consent. Harry offered 
to advance all the funds that would be re- 
quired, but win or lose we were to split 
fifty-fifty. 

That very day I wrote to Holt and or- 
dered the forty paintings. I asked to have 
them’ divided about equally between 
Troyon, Henner, Van Marcke, Daubigny 
and Diaz with two or three of Vibert’s 
merry old cardinals, and one each of a few 
other names for sake of variety. I stipu- 
lated that they must reach me by the last 
day of September and told Holt that the 
day they were shipped he might draw on 
me at sight for eighteen hundred dollars 
plus charges for freight and packing. 

I found that Holt was not too much of a 
genius to be a good business man; for next 
day at noon I received his answer by wire: 


Contract accepted. Will ship entire lot Septem- 
ber twenty-fifth. Hour. 


The Modern French School was as good 
as his word. On the twenty-eighth of 
September Larkin Holt’s sight draft for 
$1915.75, bill of lading attached, was pre- 
sented at my office for payment and two 
days later the Forty French Immortals 
arrived in good order. 

While my porters were unpacking the 
pictures I called up Harry Hathaway at his 
club and asked him if he would not like to 
inspect them. 

*“As soon as a taxi can bring me!” he 
replied; and twenty minutes later he 
entered the gallery. 

Hathaway was so impressed by the first 
picture he examined that his boyish ebulli- 
tion of animal spirits almost instantly 
gave way toan awed silence. Hewas 
looking at.a magnificent ‘‘ Henner’’— 
a typical Henner girl with the wonder- 
ful hair with which the old masters 
loved to crown their Magdalens, and 
those luminous magical flesh tones 
that only Henner—and Larkin Holt— 
know how to put on canvas. 

Oh, of course, there are a thousand 
fakers turning out Henners by the 
gross—but not the kind that Holt 
had sent me. The forgers of the 
Buckeye School can copy the mas- 
ter’s general style and his manner- 
isms. ‘They can buy the same colors 
that he bought; but they can’t ‘“‘mix 
them with brains” as Jean Jacques 
Henner did. 

When Hathaway had completed 
his inspection he turned to me with 
shining eyes. ‘‘Mr. Boudinot,”’ he 
said, ‘‘it seems almost like sacrilege 
to sell these noble paintings under 
the hammer, just to carry out a silly 
joke. I don’t like it. It goes against . 
the grain.” 

I was glad to hear Hathaway speak 
in.this way; for though he does not 
pretend to know much about paint- 
ings he has what collectors call the 
quality eye, and it is not often that 
he goes far wrong in his artistic 
judgments. 

I experienced no little difficulty in 
overcoming Hathaway’s artistic scru- 
ples. He was all for buying the whole 
collection himself, paying mea liberal . 
commission and calling the public 
sale off. At last I talked him back 
to his original plan and the sale was 
duly announced by the Nouvelles 
Galeries. 

Iv 

N THE night of the sale the Nou- 

velles Galeries were packed. -I 
recognized in the audience several 
out-of-town collectors and dealers, 
many old clients and two or three 
“experts,’”’ who, I was aware, had no 
love for me and had probably put in 
an appearance to make trouble and 
discredit the sale. But I was ready 
for them. Mounting the rostrum by 
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the side of Hammersley, the auctioneer, 
I spoke my little piece. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said: ‘‘This 
evening ‘you ,will have an opportunity to 
bid on no less than forty magnificent paint- 
ings, a collection such as has never before 
been dispersed in this city. Every canvas is 
a masterpiece. Some of the most eminent 
names that adorn the Modern French 
School of Painting are represented. Every 
picture is an original painting. Among the 
entire forty there is not a single copy. I 
ask you to disregard the names of the 
artists to whom the paintings are attributed 
in the catalogue. I pledge you the word 
of honor of a Kentuckian that not a 
single one of these noble compositions was 
painted by the artist whose name appears 
upon its frame or in the catalogues in your 
hands!” 

As I paused for breath a chorus of gasps 
rose from the audience. Then there was 
laughter, a few jeers and at last a veritable 
salvo of applause. I raised my hand for 
silence and continued: : 

“Tf any of you have come here to-day 
merely to buy great names you had best 
withdraw before the sale begins. If you are 
genuine lovers of art you will remain and 
take advantage of the opportunity of a 
lifetime. 

“Number One in the catalogue, Young 

Girl Weeping, for which Mr. Hammersley 
will presently invite your bids, is painted 
inthemanner of Henner. The magic brush 
of Jean Jacques Henner never touched that 
canvas. That I guarantee; but the picture 
itself is not unworthy of the master’s genius. 
I challenge you one and all to deny that it 
is a highly meritorious work of art; in fact, 
the work of a genius. . . Mr. Ham- 
mersley.”’ 
' There was another burst of laughter, 
followed by a silence that threatened to be- 
come embarrassing, when Judson Howard, 
who was sitting in the first row, said laugh- 
ingly: 
“‘T’ll take a chance on it! It’s a mighty 
good ‘Henner’ whoever painted it.. Seventy- 
five dollars!” 

Howard knew; and Howard set the ball 
a-rolling. 

“One hundred!” from a rich widow in 
the rear. i 

“And a quarter!’ from a fat New York 
dealer in the third row. 
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And so the bids mounted by twenty-five- 
dollar leaps till the Young Girl Weeping 
went to Harry Hathaway’s father-in-law 
for $275. 

Every one of the Forty Immortals sold as 
readily as the ‘‘Henner,” and not a single 
painting in the sale fetched a penny less 
than $170. 

As you perceive, Hathaway and I cleaned 
up an absurdly big profit; but poor Harry 
had such a genuine and pathetic reverence 
for our Larkin Holts that the transaction 
brought him far less pleasure than remorse. 
Indeed, he said our profits were little cleaner 
than blood-money and I experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading him to ac- 
cept his share of the proceeds of the sale. 


Of course I am far too busy a man to’ 


have taken the time and trouble to trace 
the migrations of the Forty Immortals 
since the day of their dispersal; but I have, 
quite by accident, remarked at least five or 
six of them in rather pretentious collections. 
I am not at all sure but that forty or fifty 
years hence at least a round dozen of them 
will be hanging on the walls of some of our 
great museums. 


HE episode I have just related to you 
did not terminate my business relations 
with Larkin Holt. In fact, Harry Hatha- 
way’s artistic prank served'to pave the 
way for a still more extraordinary series of 


occurrences that involved the most comic. 


situation that I have ever witnessed in the 
most amusing of all professions. ' 

About a year after our sale at the Nou- 
velles Galeries I received a call from my 
young client, Emlen Perkins, assistant 
cashier of the Lincoln Square National 
Bank. 

Mr. Perkins had been -a small customer 
of mine for several years. He had never 
appeared to have any too much money to 
spend, but his taste was excellent and I had 
never known him to make an unwise pur- 
chase. Perkins was a quiet, rather shy, 


well-spoken young man and I was always: 


glad to welcome him to my galleries. __ 
On the day in question Mr. Perkins in- 


stead of examining the paintings ‘in the: 


gallery or turning over the etchings in the 
portfolios and solander cases in my print- 
room as was his wont, came directly to my 
little office and asked if he might have a 
few moments’ conversation with me. —— 


S ept ” 


learned more about Mr. Pt 
affairs than he had told mg, 
of our acquaintance. It ayy 
some time he had been py 
rigid economies in order to \y. 
money to allow him to ma i! 
day was fast approaching | 
just bought a pleasant colo} 
attractive suburb at a pric( 
than he had expected to pa} 
could afford a few worth) 
adorn the walls of his living) 
come to me to ask if I eo; 
him, at a price he could aff) 
a few pleasing canvases wh) 
be ashamed to have seen 0) 
I pondered the matter, | 
It was with real distress | 
the conclusion I was not i; 
serve my client. Among t) 
ings in my gallery there wah 
Perkins should have; and ¢} 
portant canvases ranged | 
eleven or twelve hundred di; 
I was about to express m) 
young banker when sudden | 
Larkin Holt flashed into myjj 
“Mr. Perkins,” I asked, ‘5 
like spending one thousa| 
twelve paintings of the M 
School, not one of which ys; 
the artist whose name appeag 
but all of which I can gu 
really distinguished works 0} 
Young Perkins hesitated) 
more liking for chicanery th} 
had. At last he said: “Tq 
spend a thousand dollars b| 
the idea of buying fakes.” _ 
“But I don’t want you) 
The pictures will all be hon- 
paintings touched with th 
genius. The only fake is the} 
on the frame. Trust me. Li 
you the paintings I have it} 
you do not like them you | 
them off my hands.” 
Mr. Perkins rather reluct; 
this proposal, and the san 
patched a telegram to Larkil 
course the Holts arrived an) 
hung in my gallery. I confes)| 
a little of that feeling which 
way had felt when the pre 
been unpacked for his insp 
was a genius indeed. 
doubt about that. | 
Next day I called v 
Square National andj 
Perkins to come in an 
paintings. The younjl 
just as I thought he w 
in the presence of rea 
and he had sufficient | 
realize that it was goc! 
word he sat down at 
made out a check for} 
dollars. As he left t 
shook my hand very 
begged that I would peli 
intend the hanging of | 
in his drawing-room. | 
Within the next day’ 
he desired, and when j 
finished it seemed as 1! 
parlor had been transit 
touch of a magic wand 4 
of some collector 0) 
wealth. ' 


In the. five out Ma 


vi 


EVERAL months pil 
came. into possess 
facts surrounding the § 
nouement which formet 
the sale of the twelve 
You must let me tell 1} 
as if I had been an eyew! 
of its succeeding phase!) 
Perkins married sho} 
visit to his house. Aft) 
moon he applied him) 
doubled vigor to his @ 
bank, and to such good! 
when Christmas w! 
pleton Peters, president 
Square National, calle) 
man into his private 0! 
him that in view of his ¢) 
directors at their Jan 
would promote him to 
cashier, at a salary near! 
which he was then recél 
Perkins and his wife} 
As they talked over th 
tune and cast about for 
way in which to celebra 
luck, Mrs. Perkins PI 
they have an evenl 
(Concluded on Pé 


= 
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‘INTER was working 
njn a deep rut, and the 
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about that was that 


10 it. He plodded along 


al he scarcely saw what 
miutside his rut, in the 
ot'r men were traveling 

-oward wealth or fame 
tir goal happened to be. 


hivas doing pretty well, 
by ome standards he was. 
'n business to have such 
r mself. 


gEYTaAICS 


Imomn Wolit# 


thought of eating dinner, as he usually 
did, in a cheap, stuffy little restaurant 
near his lodging house. He couldn’t 
afford it but he decided to ride uptown 
on a bus and dine at the riverside res- 
taurant he had so often seen on hot 
nights when he had cooled off by tak- 
ing the long bus trip uptown. 

The Meadville equivalent of Clare- 
mont hadn’t been beyond his means 
at all. But things had been different 
then, anyway. He told himself, half 
apologetically, that as a matter of fact 


ee; Construction Com- 
‘z Jimmy forty dollars 
adville that wasn’t a 
es) cially for a chap like 
,ysn’t married and had 
 itentions of taking a 
ve comfortably, and he 
no'y. He liked his work, 
no2ason to suppose that 
so t upon his job. 
wh Crescent ever since 
wgizering degree. Hehad 
-t) field force on an in- 
llc line during one vaca- 
J (ne well enough to get 
of permanent job. And 
sd own into that job and 
<lybecause he displayed 
+ the making of esti- 
o \nded in the office. 
ull;was a good man in his 
| <curiously vivid mem- 
ssi, for figures. He knew 
om ‘ket; you could never 
onhe price of any raw 
sd» had an uncanny way 
ng nportant price varia- 
thzompany was figuring 
® monolithic grain ele- 
sy-e special reasons for 
ipc:ant that the contract 
ad. Jimmy knew that, 
sd| aset of figures in his 
at aade McArthur, the 
it, ump. 
sdf y, Hunter—have you 
McArthur asked. “I 
gre close on this—but 
l\s at present prices!” 
on) hold,” said Jimmy 
ly 'stimate is based on 
gus, sir. Will you look at 
4 ea table showing the 
‘ol ement and some other 
i e prices I think will 


Jimmy Thought He Was Doing Pretty Well, and Judging by Some Standards He Was 


self. 


year. 


in him. 


minute later. 


he couldn’t afford not to be extrava- 
gant onceinawhile. Sohe went, and— 
““Hang the expense!” he said to him- 


He looked very well. He had put 
on his one thoroughly good suit of 
clothes—raiment he had ordered at a 
good tailor’s when he first came to New 
York, before he realized how careful 
he would have to be. 
that suit very often; he saved it for 
special occasions. But he felt that this 
was one by all means. And so, when 
he walked up the steps, there was noth- 
ing in his appearance to make the head 
waiter who greeted him feel that he 
was different from any of the other 
prosperous young men who were 
among the guests that night. 

He enjoyed his dinner thoroughly; 
his table was on the river side, and a 
cool breeze fanned him. Over his cof- 
fee he lighted a much better cigar 
than he was in the habit of smoking, 
and sat back, relaxing. And then he 
started. He heard a familiar voice at 
a near-by table; identified it just a 
Buck Hanford! 
hadn’t seen Buck since their senior 


He didn’t wear 


He 


Buck was playing host, it appeared, 
to three girls and another man. Jimmy 
regarded their table enviously. Buck 
had done well—you couldn’t mistake 
that. He had the sleek, prosperous 
look that is almost a hall mark of New 
York. He and the other man wore 
dinner jackets; the girls were in shim- 
mering soft dresses, and all three were 
pretty. The sight of them, the sound 
of their softly modulated voices, their 
laughter—stabbed Jimmy, roused all 
the devils of loneliness and discontent 


Buck hadn’t seen him yet; he had 


oy 


have to buy them.” 


*lcxed over the table in silence. ‘“‘What are 


3 fc 


expecting such a drop?” he asked. 


Wvehem—convincingly. McArthur frowned. 
gajole,” he said reluctantly. ‘“‘If you’re 


fe | 


for a heavy loss. Still—a bid based on 


m(éns the contract, and a sizable profit if you 


ay| 


guessed right. I may take a chance.” 


nd ie event justified Jimmy’s prediction. In 


BY | 
un: 
de 
€ 
Pi 
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rescent lost a contract six months later 
based his estimates on rising costs, and 
who obtained the contract, lost heavily. 
pleased with himself, and McArthur was 
ise, even though it didn’t occur to him to 
ig into more important work.. McArthur 
tive of the new type; his theory was that 
ig a thing well it was a good thing to keep 


/e consolidation that swept the Crescent 
‘mpany’s individuality away. A branch 


ained in the small city of Meadville, to 
local territory, but the main office of the 
ny was sucked into the big New York 
4 national organization, the Dow-Beltner 
good many men lost their jobs altogether 
f consolidation and absorption—among 

But Jimmy was ordered to New York, 
ae of a dozen men doing the same sort of 
soon learncd, with about one-tenth his 
Anguish himself. His salary remained the 


ut was about twice as deep, though he 
it. 


di “ealize, almost at once, was the difference 
Say in Meadville and in New York. Money 


didn’t go so far in the metropolis as it had in a small city 
in the Middle West. Things cost more, and there were so 
many more ways of spending money. Jimmy found it much 
more difficult to save anything. But he didn’t worry. He 
would get a raise soon, he thought, in the normal course of 
affairs, and things would straighten out. Meanwhile he 
was fairly comfortable in a small room that he found, and 
he was too busy to do any worrying. 

He wasn’t too busy to be lonely, though. In Meadville 
he had had a good deal of fun—how much he didn’t appre- 
ciate until he was cut off entirely from relaxation and 
social activity. He didn’t feel resentful; he understood 
that he had come to a place where people were already 
fully occupied, and that there was no reason why they 
should stop to consider him. But he did wish he could 
make some friends. He made some tentative efforts in 
that direction, but they weren’t successful. In Meadville 
he had been something of a catch matrimonially; in New 
York he wasn’t. But he didn’t think along those lines, 
naturally. 

Had he done so he might have realized sooner that he 
was moving along in arut. He might have considered the 
difference between himself as he was now and as he had been 
when he was in college. He had been popular then; he had 
been regarded as a promising man, sure to make his mark. 
Whereas now he was just like any one of a score of other 
men, or a hundred. His place was safe enough, but he 
wasn’t in the way of drawing one of the big prizes. 

He needed a jolt. He got it. It was on a warm evening 
in the autumn, an evening when summer had come back. 
The day had been hot in the office; he had spent it in close 
and trying work, estimating on the details of a big bid. 
And when he had had a bath his gorge rose suddenly at the 


a chance to study the party. One girl 
in particular received more than her share of his attention. 
She was so—wholesome. He liked the way she was tanned; 
he could see a V that spoke of a bathing suit, and her 
arms, too, showing through filmy sleeves, were brown. 
She laughed less than the others; smiled more. He thought 
that perhaps at least one of the other girls was prettier, 
but this was the one he liked. And it seemed to him that 
she was just a little apart; he had a feeling that Buck 
and the other man were more attentive to the other girls. 

He wanted to go over and speak to Buck. He didn’t 
like the idea of butting in. But the chance to talk to 
someone he really knew was tempting. 

And then his doubts were resolved for him. Buck 
turned and saw him. He waved his hand and sprang up; 
he paused a moment for an explanation, and then came 
over quickly to Jimmy’s table. But Jimmy; even as he 
rose to greet his classmate, looked past him and saw the 
friendly light in the girl’s eyes. 

“Well—Jimmy Hunter! Lord—Lord—how long is it 
since I’ve seen you? What a town—you never meet an 
old friend except by some such chance as this! Come on 
over—want you to meet Mrs. Hanford and the rest.” 

It was all right. Jimmy learned that the girl he liked 
was a Miss Thorpe—heard Mrs. Hanford a minute later 
call her Molly. He shook hands with Buck’s friend, Mr. 
Thomas—bowed to Mrs. Thomas, sat down. It was 
generally agreed that the world was a small place after all, 
and that New York was the limit—you could live in the 
next apartment to an old friend and never see him; 
Thomas knew personally of a case like that, by Jove! 


“Oh, no you don’t!’’ said Buck genially half an hour later 
when Jimmy reluctantly, but feeling he mustn’t outstay 


pen Door «** 
To a Bigger Income 
—For Women 


How often you have said to yourself: “I 
must have more money; how can I get it?” 
And how many things there are for which 
you could use more money. 


You would be glad to do anything that is 
congenial, anything that you will be proud 
to tell your friends about-—just so it is 
something that will give you a bigger income. 


Try selling. It is one of the most honored 
professions in the world, and certainly the 
most necessary. . Selling is real service, and 
service pays. 

An open door and a cordial welcome await 
any woman who will render a real selling 
service to her friends and neighbors. And 
that service will pay you real cash returns, 
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his welcome rose to go. “You stick right 
round. Lots of room in my car—and we’re 
going for a spin and then find a place to 
dance—over by the Sound, I guess. We 
need you anyway—you make the party 
even. And I’m not going to lose sight of 
you right away, now I’ve spotted you.” 

Mary Thorpe’s eyes echoed the invita- 
tion, and she laughed a little. 

“T’ve been hoping you’d come along, 
Mr. Hunter,” she said. “I’m the odd 
number, you see.” 

It was all very pleasant. But there were 
undercurrents that bothered Jimmy. Buck’s 
obvious prosperity was one of them. In 
college no one had expected so very much 
of Buck. Jimmy happened to know that 
whatever Buck had he must have won for 
himself. Mrs. Hanford looked expensive; 
all three girls did, for that matter. And the 
car to which presently Hanford led the 
way was not cheap. Jimmy knew you 
couldn’t cut the sort of swath all this 
represented unless your income was in five 
figures. And it made him uncomfortable. 

But it was what happened later that did 
the mischief, so far as Jimmy was con- 
cerned, and betrayed him into something 
that violated every article of his creed. It 
may be that there is no such thing as love 
at first sight, as practical folk insist. But 
it is certain that sometimes when a man 
and a girl meet a spark is struck that 
lights a flame that may leap far indeed. 
And that night Jimmy had no doubts. 

He tried to be sensible. He did a good 
deal of thinking while out of sheer polite- 


| ness he was dancing with Mrs. Thomas. 


He danced very badly indeed with her, and 
there is some reason to believe that a sub- 
sequent comment led to a sharp difference 
of opinion between her and Miss Thorpe, 
with whom Jimmy had not danced badly 
at all. You didn’t fall in love with a girl the 
first time you saw her—of course not. You 
wanted to know whether she liked the same 
things you did, had the same interests—all 
sorts of things. He got that all worked out 
to his satisfaction. And then his heart and 
his soul began to sing within him, and the 
burden of their song was that she was the 
loveliest creature he had ever known, and 
that to dance with her was like nothing he 
had ever dreamed life could offer him. 

Then, while Thomas and his wife danced 
some strange measure that the rest didn’t 
know, Jimmy and Miss Thorpe and the 
Hanfords sat together at their table, and 
Hanford asked the question Jimmy had 
been dreading. 

“What are you doing, Jimmy? Last I 
heard of you you were in Meadville, with a 
construction outfit.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ Dow-Beltner swal- 
lowed them up ina big consolidation though, 
and brought me on to New York.” 

“Good enough!”’ said Hanford respect- 
fully. ‘‘They’re first-rate people, Jimmy. 
Out of my line, of course. I’m with an 
advertising agency—Carter & Hanford.” 

“Good Lord—are you that Hanford?” 
said Jimmy. “Fine work!” . 

“Well, I guess you haven’t any. kick 
yourself, if Dow-Beltner thought enough 
of you to bring you on. What’s-your end?”’ 

Jimmy swallowed the words that would 
have revealed the truth. He couldn’t utter 
them, with Mary Thorpe’s eyes full of a 
friendly interest fixed upon him. For the 
first time since his boyhood he told a delib- 
erate, almost unqualified lie. ~ 

“T’m working right with Mr. Beltner,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Haven’t really settled down 
yet—they’re deciding how to use me.” 

Hanford nodded. 

“Good enough,” he said. “Let’s have. 
lunch some day this week. You’ve been 
too busy to play round probably, but you’d 
better let me put you up at a club or two 
and see that you’re comfortable. Where 
are you living?” 

“T haven’t found a place yet really,” 
said Jimmy. “I want to get a sma 
apartment.” 

“Don’t stick to a hotel. It’s no fit way 
to live,” said Hanford. ‘I know just the 
place you want—couple of rooms and a 
bath, good service, meals if you want ’em. 
Chap I know is off to South America for 
his concern—rent it furnished if you like. 
Cheap, too, though I don’t suppose that 
matters to you. Get it for a hundred and 
twenty-five a month probably.” 

Jimmy was amazed and appalled by the 
way that lie of his grew; by the implica- 
tions it contained. It was like a snowball 
rolling downhill, getting bigger with every 
turn. But now that he had told the first lie 
he had to go on—there was no withdraw- 
ing, without revelations infinitely worse 
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than Mary Thorpe’s eyes in the beginning 
had made impossible. He danced with her 
twice more—and as they danced he forgot 
everything save the sheer delight of the 
rhythmic motion with her. But he was 
glad when a move was made toward the 
ear and a breaking up of the party; he 
knew he had to do some quick thinking. 

He was rather quiet on the way back to 
the city as the car sped along through the 
parks in the Bronx. He sat with Mary 
Thorpe in the extra seats; the Thomases 
were in the back; Mrs. Hanford sat in 
front with Buck. He wondered about se 
ing Mary Thorpe again. . 

“T wish you’d come to see me, Mr. 
Hunter,” she said, just as he was trying to 
make up his mind that he might ask per- 
mission to call. And boyishly he told her 
what he had been thinking. 

“T was trying to get up my nerve to ask 
if I might,’”’ he said. She laughed, and he 
almost thought there was some special 
note in her laughter. 

Miss Thorpe was dropped at the door of 
a towering apartment house on Park Ay- 
enue; the Thomases three blocks farther 
downtown. 

“How about you, old man?” asked 
Buck. “Take you anywhere you like. We 
head uptown again to the Drive.” 

“T’ll walk—I want to get a bit of exer- 
cise, thanks,’ said Jimmy hastily. “T’ll 
call you up to-morrow or next day.” 

He had to promise that—would have to 
do it, too, he knew. He was to have lunch 
with Buck; he was to dine with him and 
his wife; Buck was to let him know about 
his friend’s apartment. So much had 
grown out of the chance encounter—and 
out of his wretched boast. He groaned as he 
remembered that. What was he to do? He 
couldn’t confess; he wouldn’t. For that 
would mean that he couldn’t see Mary 
Thorpe again. And that could not be. 

Jimmy’s obsession did strange and des- 
perate things to him. He was shaken 
completely out of that rather complacent 
satisfaction with his lot that had kept him 
in a stagnant backwater for so long. It 
wasn’t the spectacle of Buck Hanford’s 
affluence, his success, so much more daz- 
zling than his own, that tore at Jimmy; it 
was the knowledge that his true self, the 
sort of man he really was, had no points of 
contact with a, girl like Mary Thorpe. She 
wouldn’t have asked the true Jimmy to 
call on her, because he wouldn’t have 
known her. 

It hadn’t been he, the true Jimmy 
Hunter, who had put on a decent suit of 
clothes and dropped into Claremont for din- 
ner and been hailed and brought over to his 
table by a classmate. His first lie had been 
told really when he stepped out of his own 
environment, got away from his true back- 
ground. He worked out something like 
that, and then groaned. Oh, it was easy 
enough to make excuses for himself! But to 
what end? What good would it do to prove 
to his own Satisfaction that anyone would 
have done the same thing? That wouldn’t 
help him to see Mary Thorpe again, to go 
on seeing hér, to become so intimate with 
per that, a long time hence, he might ask 

er —— ath 

Only one thing would help, as a matter of 
fact. He saw that suddenly; saw it, as he 
lay tossing on his uncomfortable bed. And 
that one thing was: to make good: his 
boast—to turn a lie into truth. How? He 
didn’t know. But even in his torment he 
saw that it was something that he had seen 
that. If he stayed in his rut now it would 
be because he wasn’t strong enough to get 
out—because circumstance or lack of abil- 
ity kept him in it. It wouldn’t be because 
he was content. 

Strangely enough he went to sleep after 
he had come to that point. And he woke 
with an extraordinary happiness informing 
him—a happiness for which just at first he 
couldn’t account, and which deserted him 
as soon as he remembered. It deserted him 
as he realized, with a sinking feeling like 
that which comes when the elevator in a 
skyscraper plunges down in a twenty- 
story drop, what he was in for. But it 
came stealing back as he remembered 
Mary Thorpe and the way she looked at 
ata. She hadn’t looked at the others.like 

at. ; 

He didn’t think she cared for _him—oh, 
he was far too sane—and far too decent 
too—to cherish such a thought as’ that. 
But this: much some part of him did 
know—that there was in her a response, a 
readiness at least to respond, to that leap- 
ing flame that the sight of her, the sound of 
her voice, the touch of her hand had lighted 
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“T haven’t heard a piano except in a 
restaurant since I came here!” he said. 
“I’m awfully glad you let me come, Miss 
Thorpe.” 

He told her about his apartment, and she 
made him describe it in detail, and frowned 
when he told her about curtains and up- 
holstery. 

“Tt sounds dreadful,’”? she said. “I 
wonder—perhaps you’d let me make some 
suggestions? Mrs. Hanford and I might 
come to see it sometime.” 

“Would you?” he said. “It would be 
bully of you.” They got along swimmingly. 
Their talk wasn’t especially 
brilliant, but it pleased 
them. Thereisnoaccount- 
ing for these things. Jimmy 
probably wasn’t half so en- Fagen ¥ 
couraged as he should have es 
been when he went home. ae 
But there is no reason for : 
concealing the fact that 
Miss Mary Thorpe had 
confirmed hasty impres- 
sions received the night 
before, and decided that 
she liked him very much. 
There was a very curious 
look in her eyes once or 
twice; half puzzled, half 
amused. 

As for Jimmy, his con- 
science troubled him a good 
deal. It told him he was 
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Him That Night and 
a They Had a Wonders 
¥ ful Time 


acting like a cad; that he was in this girl’s 
home, trying to worm his way into her 
friendship under false pretenses. But he 
was resolute with his conscience, for once. 
He had gone too far to withdraw now; the 
only thing to do was to take his hundredth 
chance to make good. 

He went West the next day, and was in 
St. John, where that new reservoir was to 
be built, thirty-six hours after he said good 
night to Mary Thorpe. Here he took an- 
other long chance. He called on the 
city engineer at once and announced him- 
self as a representative of Dow-Beltner. 
Technically, of course, he told the truth; 
actually he was stretching the facts a good 
deal. But he accomplished. his purpose. 
When he went back to New York he knew 
all that was to be known about local con- 
ditions. A full notebook was in his bag, but 


he had all the essential facts and-figures-in 
his head. And he left behind him in St. 
John men to whom Dow-Beltner was no 
longer an impersonal distant bidder, ap- 
pearing only through the mails, but a living, 
personified contractor, interested in a local 
problem, ready to help in solving it. 

So far everything had gone well. But the 
real crisis lay ahead, and Jimmy knew it. 
Everything depended on his attack on Belt- 
ner. And he had to wait overnight before 
he could launch it; his train brought him 
into New York late-in the afternoon. He 
telephoned to Mary Thorpe promptly. 

He wanted to dance 
with her that night, 
and rather hesitatingly 
said so; asked her if 
she would have dinner 
with him. She did, and 
they had a wonderful 
time. He -was con- 
scious, just at first, 
when she came in to 
greet him, after keep- 
ing him waiting fifteen 
minutes, of something 
curious in her manner. 
She was rather excited; 
the note of her laughter 
was pitched a little 
high. He thought she 
looked lovelier even 
than hismemory of her, 
but it was natural that 
he should. 

She was capricious 
that evening. He was 
so nervous himself that 
he wasn’t really sensi- 
tive to the shifting of 
her moods; he didn’t 
heed the curious way 
she looked at him. Her 
eyes! were on him a 


good deal. They be- 
trayed a variety of 
emotions. Interest, 


curiosity—and toward 
the end, as if she had 
come to a decision, 
something like tender- 
ness. 

“T don’t believe you 
know what meeting 
you has meant tome, 
Miss Thorpe,” he said’suddenly as he was 
taking her home. He caught her unaware 
with that; he had been so rigorously im- 
personal. ‘“‘It—it’s made a tremendous 
difference.”’ 

“I’m very glad if that is so,” she said. 
“And I hope you will come to see me often. 
You’ve interested me a great deal, Mr. 
Hunter. J like the way you’ve come to 
New York and conquered it.’ 

He suppressed a groan. He wished he 
could tell her the truth—enlist, if he could, 
her sympathy, her hopes for his success. 
But that was out of the question. He 
couldn’t make her understand; he had no 
right to try to make her understand the 
way she had worked upon him. 

He went to the office in the morning to 
get some papers he needed. He hadn’t 
made up his mind yet as to how to approach 
Beltner, though he knew about what he 
meant to say. But Scott settled the matter 
for him. He came over to Jimmy’s desk as 
soon as he saw him. 

“‘T’m not back officially yet,’’ said Jimmy 
defensively. 

““You’d better be,”’ said Scott solemnly. 
“Mr. Beltner sent for you the day after you 
went away, and he’s given orders for you 
to go in to see him as soon as you come in.” 

Jimmy’s heart abandoned its normal 
course. Lord—what a fool he’d been! He 
knew what must have happened. Beltner 
had heard of that boast of his—he’d met 
Hanford probably, and Buck had, naturally 
enough, spoken of his acquaintance with 
Beltner’s personal assistant! He saw his 
whole plan shattered by that accident. 
But there was nothing for it but to take his 
medicine. 

He had to wait nearly two hours before 
Beltner was ready to see him; the interval 
wasn’t good for his nerves. And there was 
nothing reassuring about his reception. 
Beltner stared at him when he entered. 

““H’m! So you’re Hunter!” he said. ‘I 
understand you’re working with me per- 
sonally, Hunter?” 

““Will you let me explain, Mr. Beltner?”’ 
asked Jimmy. 

““That’s why you’re here,” said Beltner 
rather grimly. 

“‘I’d like to take the long way round,” 
said Jimmy. “I think I have a business 
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suggestion to make that will interest you— 
and if it does you’ll understand the other 
matter. If it doesn’t there won’t be much 
use going into that.” 

Beltner nodded. 

So Jimmy sketched, hastily, the facts of 
the St. John reservoir project and the 
method by which Dow-Beltner had been 
handling the bid. 

“The instance is typical of the way we 
handle small contracts, sir,’”’ he said. ‘‘We 
don’t take local conditions into account. 
Often we don’t even send a man to look 
over the-ground. I took a pretty big 
chance this time. I went out there to St. 
John at my own expense and studied the 
situation. There are peculiar conditions 
there. I’ve got the details of the bid we’ve 
prepared here. And I’ve got another bid, 
based on what I found out. Mine is the 
lower bid, but it allows a bigger profit for 
US 

Beltner reached for the figures, studied 
them, and nodded. 

“But it seems to me there’s more to it 
than that,’’ Jimmy went on. “I think we 
lose a lot of small contracts because we 
try to handle them with an adding machine 
and a card-index file. They’re not impor- 
tant to us—but they are to the people who 
are letting them. And people like the men 
I saw in St. John resent the impersonal 
way we deal with them. I’ve been thinking 
that if we had a special department for 
taking care of the work of landing small 
contracts we could-establish personal con- 
tact with the people behind them. You 
can’t land a five-million-dollar job every 
month, but the country’s full of small pro- 
jects that count up to something in a year 
if they’re properly handled.” 

‘‘H’m!”’ said Beltner again. ‘“‘Let’s see.’ 

And then for fifteen minutes he cross- 
examined Jimmy. When he had finished 
he sat back in his chair. 

“Dictate a digest of what you’ve told 
me,” he said. ‘‘Make a diagram of the 
department you suggest—its organization 
and expense. I’ll give you a chance to 
make good. You haven’t explained how 
you came to give a wrong impression about 
your work here, by the way. But I don’t 
know that that matters. Ill let you try 
handling this department—and until you’ ve 
been tried out you can draw salary at the 
rate of five thousand a year.” 

Jimmy gasped. He closed his eyes for a 
moment, because the room seemed to be 
going round in circles. The snapping of the 
tension left him pretty limp. 

““Thank you, sir,”” he managed to say at 
last, pulling himself together. “If you 
want me to explain q 

“Not interested—now,” said Beltner. 
“Your results are the only things that con- 
cern me, Hunter. Better get busy. I want 
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buttoned up pretty tight. Why, sometimes 
you can’t even get in to see a man when 
you call on him down there.”’ 

“They can’t be any worse than some 
women,” observed Bezonas. 

“What experience have you had with 
the women, Bezonas—that is—er—in sell- 
ing them?” 

“Never had any trouble when I was 
canvassing for Beadleston’s' Compendium 
of Household Hints. And say—some of the 
fellows couldn’t get ’em to open the front 
door!” ; 

“How did you manage it, Bezonas?”’ 

“T used to walk up on the front stoop in 
my shirt sleeves, and no hat. ‘They always 
thought I was ’one of the neighbors. ‘I used 
to sell ’em too.”’ 

Far into’ the night Grinnell-listened to 
Bezonas. His quaint selling philosophy 
amused him, arid beforé they retired it was 
understood that Bezonas was to’come to 
the city and join the congenial coworkers 
that nestled under the wings of the Grinnell 
& Madder agency. 

Perhaps it is time to emphasize the fact 
that the employees of the above-named 
firm were just plain, human, cosmopolitan 
citizens, with the average run of virtues and 
graces. None of them had ever been cited for 
medals which would proclaim their angelic 
dispositions, and when Bezonas arrived 
it jarred them some. 

“Grinnell’s hick,” that was what they 
called him. pews 
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“This,” replied Bezonas, handing him 
an envelope. 

“Good heavens, man! This is a contract 
from the Daisy Safety Pin Company for 
twenty pages of advertising next to read- 
ing matter.” 

“aCeSs Sita 

“But—I have a report to the effect that 
you have never been near their manager.” 

“When did you get it?” 

“This morning.” 

“Tt’s ancient history,’’ said Bezonas; 
and for the first time since his arrival in 
New York there was a flash of anger in his 
eye. “I was in that office five times this 
afternoon.” 

“And got this contract from Jordan?” 
asked Bolter, who had turned white. 

“No,” replied Bezonas. ‘This contract 
is signed by John R. Daisy.” 

“Ts that the man you have been riding 
round with for the past week?” asked 
Grinnell, upon whom a great light was 
breaking. 

“Tt sure is.” 

“Sit down, Bezonas. You may have 
decided to leave us, but I know that you 
have a big story to tell before you go. Out 
with it. How did you get John R. Daisy 
to sign this contract?” 

“First thing I did was to stand outside 
his factory and talk to every advertising 
man that called there. Used to be just sort 
of leaving as they happened to come out— 
then I’d walk along with ’em. Came all the 
way to New York with one chap, just to 
find out what he knew. It paid too. I know 
why you never got any of that business.” 

“Why?” gasped Grinnell. 

“Because Jordan places it with an agency 
he’s got stock in.”’ 

“Go right ahead, Bezonas. We're lis- 
tening.”’ 

“The next week I discovered that Mr. 
Daisy went out for a drive every afternoon. 
A colored boy used to bring his horse over 
from the livery stable about two o’clock. 
It was easy'‘after that. Next time Mr. 
Daisy came out of his office I stood there 
feeding his horse an apple. Stood there 
calm-like, peeling and quartering that apple 
for the beast. Every once in a while I’d 
pat his neck and fuss a bit with his forelock. 

“«Young feller, you seem to like horses,’ 
says John R., coming up behind me. 

“*T do, when I see a good one,’ says I, 
without paying much attention to him. 

“Then we got to talking horse talk. End 
of it was he asked me to ride with him; 
and as I was leaving he says, ‘What busi- 
ness might you be in?’ or words like that. 

“«« Advertising,’ I answers, quick-like, as 
if I didn’t want to talk business when I was 
out for pleasure. 

“T knew it would be all right to leave 
things that way, because I was to meet him 
in New York this week and help him pick 
out a span of coaches. We got ’em yes- 
terday. 

““‘Come in and see me some day,’ says he 
when I was leaving last night. 

“«What’s the use? I’d never get past 
your manager,’ says I. 

“Then I up and told him all I knew, and 
bet him fifty dollars that I could call on his 
advertising department five times hand 
running and they would turn me down. 
He took me up, and loafed round in the 
front office so he could see what happened. 
I won—got fired out five times in two 
hours. Four o’clock I had his contract— 
also the fifty. He seemed to be tickled 
stiff because I took it.” 

“Bezonas, would an increase of five 
hundred dollars keep you with this agency?” 
asked Grinnell. 

“Hardly. You see, I’m going to get a 
thousand more than you gave me, to 
manage the advertising department of the 
Daisy Safety Pin Company, but you 
brought me down here and I’ll see that you 
get the account. Send Mr. Bolter out to see 
me next week. I told him the other day I’d 
put anything his way I could.” 

“Bezonas, I’m sorry to lose you, but 
good luck.” 

“T won’t have it if I don’t use my brains 
better than I have been doing lately.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, I made a big mistake when I 
sold this twenty pages—you know—in my 
mind. I should have closed for thirty.” 

Whichafter allwas 
as fine a piece of 
business philosophy 
as Bezonas had ever 
voiced, as few men 
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A set of this best looking wire wheel equipment consists of four wheels 
and five removable rims; all rims are interchangeable. To make a tire 
change you simply exchange rims—they are light, slip on and off with- 
out effort, retain their snug fit always, do not squeak. q 


You are not limited to one spare inflated tire as with ordinary wire 
wheel equipment, and should you. ever be compelled to ride home 
on the rim, the strong MOTT Deéemountable Rim will protect the 
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\\\ MOTT Wire Wheel Band from injury. 
fob Jackson MOTTS save weight, fuel and tires; add beauty, strength and resil- 
Sa 


iency; provide convenience and comfort; cost less. 


Let us refer you to the nearest MOTT dealer. 


RIOTT WHEEL WORKS, ~ JACKSON 


RICH EIGAN 


Here are the nattiest, best wearing kind of clothes 
any boy ever wore. See that snappy looking little 
chap with his wheel. Your boy can look just as well 
dressed all the time if you buy him the famous 


STEEL 


Talk about wear. Why, these suits stand 
all that fence climbing, marble 


playing, wrestling and cA 


everything else just as {9} 
if the fabric was actually & 
4 made out of steel fiber. » 


Why? Because they are 
reinforced at the seat, 
knees and between knees 
’ with an extra thickness by 
patent interweaving 
stitches. Stand the roughest 
play, yet cost no more than 
the ordinary kind. 


At Most All Good Stores 
Made by 
SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO., CHICAGO 


Also Makers of ‘‘Young American’’ 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits 
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OWADAYS men in all walks 
of life know the comfort and 
convenience of a leather vest—and 
most men know that leather vests 


as well as coats with the Grins 
label are far and away the best. 


Yorn, has been making good coats 
for fifty years and telling the truth about 
them because it was the best thing that 
could be said of them. 


Good dealers sell coats and vests with 


the Yr. label because they like to sell 
merchandise they know about. You'll 
like to deal with this kind of merchant. 


GORDON & FERGUSON 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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campaign manager who discerns a chance 
to abolish a long-felt want, Ohio not 
having more than seven or eight presi- 
dential candidates as it stands, and cer- 
tainly Atlee Pomerene has a winning, not 
to say a tropical-fruit sound. 

Of the others there remain among those 
qualified Citizen Harmon, of Ohio, who 
has been prominently mentioned since the 
days of Palmer and Buckner; and the most 
effulgent of them all, Citizen James Hamil- 
ton Lewis, of Illinois, who in order that 
he might qualify did not wait to be men- 
tioned by three others, but mentioned 
himself four times hand running, and thus 
gets into the concordance. Also it is re- 
ported on good authority that, further to 
qualify, Citizen Lewis, since his retirement 
from the Senate, has been taking singing 
lessons in Chicago, and will sing his speeches 
in the campaign instead of speaking his 
songs, as formerly. 

This ends the list thus far of those who 
have complied with the requirements, for 
it must be distinctly understood that no 
press agent, publicity fomenter or propa- 
gandist counts as one of the requisite four. 
It is probable that there are others, but 
they are excluded here. The rules are 
simple, but they must be observed. Other- 
wise the records would be all cluttered 
up, for the only Democrats of consequence 
in Washington who have not mentioned 
themselves are Citizen Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior, and Citizen Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, and they were not born in this 
country, as previously pointed out. How- 
ever, and notably so in the case of Citizen 
Lane, that fact does not prevent some 
protagonist from rushing into print about 
them from time to time. 

However, each and every one of these 
flowers may be wilted by the frost of a 
Wilsonian declaration that he’ll take it him- 
self, and until that frost either does or does 
not blight, these are mere contingents— 
tentative only, and in early to avoid the 
rush. The real show is on the Republican 
side, where any Republican who has ar- 
rived at the distinction of making a speech 
before 2 commonwealth club or a chamber 
of commerce who is not a candidate has 
some private disability that he is afraid 
will come out if he enters himself. It is 
quite impossible to enter any public place 
in Washington without stepping on a Re- 
publican candidate for President. There 
are so many of them that if they all could 
be induced to vote for any one of their num- 
ber that one would win by a great majority. 


The Gibraltars of the G. O. P. 


However, the line. of demarcation has 
been drawn, in a way, and by the Elder 
Statesmen themselves. I refer to the Re- 
publican leaders, so called, who are at pres- 
ent engaged in the task of keeping their 
fences up by propping them on both sides 
with candidates. Therefore, in case any Re- 
publican candidate does not find himself in 
this succeeding congeries he must ascribe 
the blame where it belongs. One must stop 
somewhere, and therule of three supporters, 
so far as Republican candidates go, is inter- 
preted to mean three of the leaders. 

Tobegin: Citizens Taft—Hughes— Root. 
Need anything more be said? Not a thing; 
and nothing shall be. There they stand, the 
three pillars of Republicanism, and there it 
is likely they will continue to stand—Taft— 
Hughes—Root—Gibraltars of the Grand 
Old Party, and, like Gibraltar, with a good 
many holes in them when it comes to more 
than conversational consideration for the 
race in 1920. 

We leave them and pass on to that great 
incubator of presidential candidates, the 
United States Senate—where so many pres- 
idential booms are hatched and of which so 
few live after they emerge from the brooder. 
One would think that the United States 
Senate would be the reservoir for Presidents 
from which one would be dipped each four 
years. That is, one would think that if one 
hadn’t a political almanac handy so one 
might observe how many places other than 
the United States Senate Presidents come 
from. However, that cold historical fact 
does not deter a multiplicity of candidates 
each time there is a presidential convention 
in the offing, and this year the supply is 
greater than ever before. 

Look them over: Citizens and Senators 
Borah, of Idaho; Johnson, of California; 
Knox, of Pennsylvania; Poindexter, of 
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concentration on a suitable man for either 
nomination, and an attendance at the pri- 
maries. An amazing feature of our national 
life is the entire complacence with which 
the people as a whole accept the dictation 
of these few political bosses in the matter of 
their presidential nominations. As I go 
about the country I am asked not who is to 
be the candidate strongest with the people 
but who is the candidate strongest with the 
bosses. This question is based on the as- 
sumption that the bosses have real power 
and can do what they desire in the matter 
of naming candidates, and the truth of it is 
that the bosses can do nothing that the 
people do not allow them to do. 

A reading of the list of candidates pre- 
sented here will show that all of these men 
now discussed as possible candidates are 
politicians or soldiers or both—profession- 
als. This country has the party system of 
government, and that, of course, has devel- 
oped the politician to such an extent that 
the main reason for putting a man in office 
is that he is a politician rather than for any 
other cause of availability. We have made 
an occasional experiment with our Presi- 
dents, selecting now a military man and 
now an academic man, but there is one ex- 
‘periment we have not made, and now is the 
time for making it. 


Why Not a Business Man? 


Why not try a business man for President? 
This is the greatest business nation in the 
world, and has the greatest business men. 
Those who know of the inner conduct of 
this war, for example, know how enormous 
the services of the business. men of the 
country were, and know just what sort of 
war we would have made if it had not been 
for the business men who took part in the 
direction of it. So far as running the gov- 
ernment goes it would not be an experiment. 
It would be a certainty of efficient direc- 
tion. When one looks over this list of candi- 
dates and makes any additions of his own 
that may seem desirable and then com- 
pares this list with a list of the great out- 
standing business men of this country the 
advantages that would accrue to the United 
States by electing a business man President 
are instantly apparent. 

Write down the names of our ten greatest 
business men—real, active business men, 
not speculators or promoters, but men en- 
gaged in manufacturing, trade and com- 
merce. Without venturing to suggest any 
single name for any list there is no doubt 
that in any list made with full knowledge of 
the capabilities of the leading American 
business men there will be half a dozen men 
any one of whom would be of greater value 
to the people as Chief Executive than 
any man on the list of the political and 
military candidates who are now before 
the people. 

What always has happened will happen 
again unless a concerted movement is or- 
ganized. The politicians will nominate a 
politician, but only because of the lack of 
interest and effort among the business men. 
The politics of this country is now in such 
a condition that the leaders of the parties 
aremoving cautiously. They willusestrong- 
arm methods only if they think they will be 
allowed to use them. They will not start 
anything. There will be no steam-rollering. 
Those days are past. They can be made 
servants instead of masters, but not unless 
the people exert themselves. It all rests 
with the men who should do the voting, 
but who until this time have suffered them- 
selves to be voted, to a large extent. 

We take our orders, accept the candidates 
handed to us and complain of results. That 
will happen next fall unless there is an or- 
ganization against it. If the business men 
of the United States want a business man 
for President they can get one by making 
that demand intelligent, single, emphatic; 
by picking a candidate and uniting for him. 
All it requires is concerted action, one can- 
didate instead of many, and insistent and 
sincere demand. The bosses will acquiesce. 
They dare not do anything else. And now, 
with the United States first in business in 
the world, with a business future ahead of 
us that transcends any imaginings of pre- 
war days, is the time to act. 
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: lWearInsured Cloiesy 


—are made of dependable cloths; tailored by 
hand and fully protected by the‘‘Gold Bond’”’ 
Certificate in each garment. This insures 
your absolute satisfaction in every respect. 


Snappy styles especially created for 


| Men, Young Men and High School Chaps 
Popularly Priced! 


| ‘Ohe JIlifton Ochs Co. 


Cincinnati 
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Clean running water through hundreds of 
hollow rubber teeth quickly cleanses and 
. invigorates. Youdon’t know real bath ,~£@ @S& 
\ joy until you've tried a Knicker- 

bocker Shower Bath-Brush. 


Revitalize with a Daily 
Massage-Shower 
Use it daily—takes only three 


7/ minutes. It’s quick—nowaiting 9595 Hollow 
for tub to fill. Stimulates circulation. Cleanses the Pores 


KNICKERBOCKER 


SHOWER BATH-BRUSH 


Cleanses the impurities from every pore. Gives 
you Shower—Shampoo—Massage— Rub-down— 
ALLIN ONE. Enjoy the delights of a real tonic 
bath! It clears the mind—animates every nerve cell in 
your body. You'll start each day renewed, energetic—fit to 
carry the load of a strenuous day’s work. The only sanitary 
way to bathe. Does not splash. Saves shampoo expense. 
Better than expensive overhead showers, costs only a 
fraction as much. Lasts for years. 


Five Sizes: $2, $3, $4, $5, De Luxe Set $6 


Syphon Outfit for Homes Without Running Water, $4 


Don’t wait. Get a “‘ Knickerbocker’’ to- 

day ‘at your dealer’s or order direct. For Y 

sale at all good Drug, Hardware and , 
Department Stores. Wear fully ¢? 
guaranteed. 
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\ Send forFREE Booklet ow Knicker- 
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: . ? bocker 

—_- nteresting booklet free 

on request. It tells how and when to bathe. Grisham 
Chicago 


Unequalled for Shampooing ¢ 


j , 4 Please send me your 
The staunch, flexible rubber ‘‘tubes”’ of the Free Book, ‘‘A Knicker- 
“Knickerbocker” 


¢ bocker Bath.’’ 
hair, massage the scalp, and clean running 
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a penetrate the heaviest 
i / 


; water washes away all soap, dirt and dan- Name 
MS druff. Promotes growth—in a natural way. na yA 
7 Knickerbocker Mfg. Co. Address 


| 244 Sigel Street Chicago, Illinois / 
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Reversible Lea ther Coats 


The Smartest Men Everywhere 
Wear Pelters 


Of course, leather coats are the 
smartest thing to wear this fall— 
and, of course, Pelters are the 


smartest leather coats. 

Nothing else gives that handsome, trim, 
**clean-cutness, and there’s several seasons 
wear in every Pelter. They're reversible, too, 
“*gabardine andleather—asideforeveryweather. 
Pelters are just the thing for wear around town 
and for the motorist they're simply ideal— 
they give all comfort and protection you 
want—and at the same time make you look 
your best. 

Pelters are made as well as leather coats 
can be made—carefully tailored out of 
finest, softest, most durable leather, to 
fit well, look well and wear well. 

For men, women and children, $25 
up. Look for the name on every 
“Pelter’’. 

Go pick out your model at the store that 
sells Pelters. 
you don’t know 
one in your lo- 
cality, write us. 


International 
Duplex Coat Co., 
114-116 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


“*There’s Nothing 
so handsome as 
Real Leather.”’ 


PLENDID, 

abounding 
health, with 
every nerve 
and pulse leaping 
with vim and force 
that gives freedom 
and broad scope to 
mental activitiesand makes 
easy the accomplishment of 
the hardest task, is possible for 
every one simply by exercising 
for a few minutes daily with a 


Whitely Exerciser 


It stirs every muscle, stimulates 
sluggish circulation to action, 
keeps your nerves in the pink 
of condition. Enables you to 
concentrate forcefully all your 
mental powers and exercise self- 
control. 

Begin with a Whitely today. On 
sale at sporting goods, depart- 
ment and hardware stores. Comes 
in elastic-cord and _ coil-spring 
types, $2.00 up. A copy of Dr. 
Anderson's ‘‘Physical Education” # 
free with styles Nos. 1, 2 and 3. & 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO. 
36 Vesey Street New York 


Pacific Coast Representatives, 
McDonald & Linforth, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


° 
2-¢ Tractor Business 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month 
Right in your own neighborhood. Be a Rahe 
Trained Motor Mechanic and get into a good 
paying business at once. Learn in 6 to 8 weeks. 
Daily practice on real Autos, Trucks and Trac- 
tors (No colored applications). Write today FREE 
for 7-day Trial Offer and 68 page Opportunity Book 


Rahe Auto & Tractor School, Dept. 2972, Kansas City, Mo. 
AGENTS—STEADY INCOME qargc.mann’scturss of 
Goods, etc., wishes representative in Gaoh locality re pean to cone 


sumer. Big profits, honest goods. Whole or spare time. Credit given. 
Send for particulars. Freeport Mfg. Co.,75 Main St,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE LEAKY DOLLAR 


war tax had taken half to two-thirds of it. 
In the United States, which has been less 
affected than any other big country, a 
thousand-dollar bond or mortgage, when 
measured by the actual value of the income 
derived from it, is worth only half what it 
was five years ago. 

It is quite true that the real value of 
money has never been fixed, but has always 
fluctuated. As a general proposition that 
real value, or actual purchasing power, has 
pretty steadily declined. The farther back 
you go the more difficult it becomes to 
make a satisfactory comparison, but it is 
said that the purchasing power of money 
in France five hundred years ago was four 
to six times as great as before the world 
war, which of course is only another way of 
saying that commodity prices, measured in 
money, had risen that much. But as a 
world-wide rule price changes, or changes in 
the purchasing power of money, have come 
gradually. Five hundred per cent, spread 
over five hundred years, would come to an 
average of only one per cent a year. 


If Bushels Changed 


For a dozen years before the world war a 
fall in the purchasing power of money—or 
a rise in commodity prices, or in cost of 
living—had caused a great deal of dissatis- 
faction and discussion in the United States. 


From the low point of 1896 to July, 1914, 


just before the war broke out, prices here 
had risen nearly fifty per cent. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Agriculture takes the wholesale price of 
two to three hundred common staple arti- 
cles, averaging that price over the United 
States, and then melts those various prices 
into an index number which represents the 
price of all the goods in the list. According 
to its tables, a dollar in 1896 would buy 151 
goods—all goods—but in July, 1914, it 
would buy only 102 goods. A man who 
loaned a dollar in 1896 parted with 151 
goods; but if the dollar was paid back to 
him in July, 1914, he received only 102 
goods—as though a farmer loaned _ his 
neighbor a bushel of wheat containing four 
pecks and then Congress decreed that 
something less than three pecks should 
make a bushel, so though the lender got 
back a nominal bushel he actually received 
one-fourth less wheat. 

That caused a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion. ‘Rising cost of living,’ people called 
it, meaning that their dollars would buy 
decidedly less goods. Yet that was a com- 
paratively gradual rise. Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, who has given a great deal 
of study to this subject, calculates that the 
rise of prices in the United States from 1896 
to the beginning of the war averaged only 
one-fifth of one per cent a month. Obvi- 
ously if Congress changed the contents of a 
bushel or of a yard only in a slow, grad- 
ual way—say one-fifth of one per cent a 
month—people could adjust themselves to 
it after a fashion. The change that oc- 
curred before the war in the actual con- 
tents of a dollar—in the goods embodied in 
it—caused inconvenience and hardship and 
dissatisfaction, yet it came about in a com- 
paratively gradual way. 

In eighteen years before the war com- 
modity prices rose about fifty per cent. 
Some little time elapsed before war af- 
fected prices powerfully. Then in less than 
five years prices rose one hundred per cent. 
Professor Fisher calculates the rise from 
1896 to the war at one-fifth of one per cent 
a month, and since the war at one and a 
half per cent a month—or more than seven 
times as fast. The contents of the bushel 
changed while a man was carrying it from 
the threshing machine into the barn. 

Those figures are for the United States, 
and in every other big nation the rise in 
prices, or the shrinkage in the actual goods 
contents of a dollar, has been more pro- 
nounced than in this country. 

If a bushel measure, or a quart measure, 
or a pound avoirdupois, fluctuated in that 
manner it wouldn’t be very useful, because 
nobody could tell from month to month 
what it meant. Imagine a housewife going 
into a retail market with a twenty-dollar 
bill and a list of provisions to be purchased 
for her larder, and then finding that the 
scales have been changed so that what was 
six pounds of meat before amounts only to 
four pounds now, and her peck of potatoes 
has shrunk by a third, and so on. She 
would be considerably at sea. The familiar 


(Continued from Page 16) 


terms—pounds, pecks, quarts, and so on— 
would serve only to confuse her. That is 
what has been happening to her twenty- 
dollar bill. Its-actual contents in goods, or 
in real use values, has been shrinking over- 
night. 

Money was made a universal common 
denominator of values, and then the com- 
mon denominator had a fit. There is in the 
world to-day an enormous quantity of stuff 
called money whose actual value has 
fluctuated so violently that no very exact 
meaning attaches to it. All contracts still 
run in terms of this money, all goods are 
made and sold for it, labor is paid in it; but 
broadly speaking nobody knows what it 
means—what he is actually going to get. 

The disturbance has been less violent in 
this country than elsewhere. Before the 
war, for example, four German marks, 
roughly, would exchange for an American 
dollar, whereas it now takes about twelve 
marks to make a dollar. By far our most 
important export to Germany before-the 
war consisted of raw cotton, and that is one 
of the things that Germany most needs 
now. But raw cotton in the American 
market has about trebled in price the last 
five years. Before the war, roughly, forty- 
eight German marks would buy a hundred 
pounds of American cotton, whereas it now 
takes more than four hundred marks. Say 
a German manufacturer at the beginning of 
the war:had liquidated his stock of raw 
material and put the proceeds into German 
Government war bonds. Say he now sells 
his bonds at par to stock up with raw cot- 
ton again. He gets about one-ninth as 
much cotton as he had before, Austria is in 
even worse case, for whereas five Austrian 
crowns would exchange for an American 
dollar before the war it now takes—ac- 
cording to such scrappy quotations as are 
available—thirty-two crowns to make a 
dollar; and Austria needs to buy American 
goods. As for Russia, while a ruble would 
buy, say, four pounds of American cotton 
before the war, the stuff in Russia now that 
goes by the name of ruble would exchange 
for cotton about pound for pound. Eng- 
land’s pounds sterling are cheaper, in terms 
of American dollars, than ever known be- 
fore; and while five French franes would 
exchange for a dollar before the war it now 
takes more than seven franes to make a 
dollar; and nearly nine Italian lire. 

All of which means that the fall in the 
purchasing power of money has been more 
violent elsewhere than here. Just as a 
matter of foreign trade that is a handicap 
to us, for it makes American goods cost 
that much more in the foreign market. 
When a bale of American cotton costs nine 
times as many marks as it used to cost, 
German consumption of American cotton 
will, of course, be held to the minimum. 
That applies to all American goods in 
Europe. But as Europe must have many 
American goods, and as those goods are fear- 
fully dear in European currency, Europe 
will have the greatest incentive to settle the 
bill with goods instead of with money—in 
other words, to export. 


What is a Ruble? 


But this foreign-trade aspect is a com- 
paratively small matter. It serves now to 
throw into clearer relief the fact that there 
is an enormous quantity of stuff in circula- 
tion called money whose usefulness as 
money has shockingly deteriorated. Econo- 
mists say the use and purpose of money is 
to afford a common medium of exchange 
and to set up a common standard of value. 
Nowadays all exchange of goods is carried 
on by means of money and all material 
values are measured in money. In the 
extreme case of Russia, money is of very 
little use for either purpose. A ruble means 
so little that trying to trade in terms of 
rubles is a good deal as though two farmers 
should attempt to make a trade on the 
basis of swopping one sorrel horse for two 
red cows, without either of them knowing 
any more than that about the condition 
and real value of the animals. 

The Czar’s government issued an enor- 
mous quantity of paper rubles before its 
downfall, and since then the Bolsheviki 
have turned them out by the bale. It is 
doubtful that anybody knows how many 
billions of so-called rubles there are in 
circulation, but everybody knows their 
purchasing power has steadily fallen until 
the contents of actual goods in a ruble has 
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aggressively led organizations of labor have. 
Since the Government took over operation 
of the railroads it has raised wages to the 
amount of about one billion dollars a year. 
But at this writing the heads of two of the 
big railroad labor unions—with the sympa- 
thetic backing of the others undoubtedly— 
are at Washington demanding either that 
wages be further increased in the immediate 


‘future or the cost of living reduced, and 


hinting at a strike unless they get prompt 
relief in the one way or the other. They say 
that mounting cost of living has already 
overtaken the big wage increases they have 
lately received, which is only another way 
of saying that their dollars have shrunk in 
purchasing power. At this writing, also, 
Chicago street and elevated railroad em- 
ployees are on strike, paralyzing local 
transportation. They received a large wage 
increase last year, but demand a still larger 
one now on the ground of cost of living. 
Boston recently settled a like strike. There 
have been others, and still others are pend- 
ing. 

Therailroad brotherhoods express a doubt 
that raising wages will do any real good, and 
President Lee, of the Brotherhood ofjRail- 
way Trainmen, gives his opinion that unless 
some real remedy is found ‘“‘there will be 
hell in this country; it is nearer to-day than 
I have ever known it in my years of ex- 
perience.” 

Undoubtedly that is a pretty common 
attitude on the part of labor, and it goes to 
the root of a great deal of the labor dis- 
turbance and social unrest all over the 
world. Italian workmen are rioting as ,a 
protest against the high cost of food. Ger- 
man workmen are striking for the same 
reason and driving the government to sell 
food at a loss in order to placate them. 
British workmen are exasperated and ready 
to strike at the drop of the hat, very largely 
for the same reason. Much organized labor 
in the United States is in the highly irritated 
and truculent state to which Mr. Lee gives 
expression. And to say that goods are dear 
is only another way of saying that money 
is cheap. The loss in real value, or pur- 
chasing power, of a dollar is at the bottom 
of very much of the trouble. Workmen 
negotiate, or strike, and get more dollars. 
They presently find that their dollars will 
purchase less goods or no more goods than 
before. They feel that they’ve been bun- 
coed—paid off in stage money—and are 
mad about it. Moreover, their ideas of 
value are unsettled. It is easy to get them 
to make extravagant demands because if 
you’re going to be paid in stage money no 
demand looks really extravagant. These 
violent price changes are revolutionary. 


More Goods and Less Credit 


But if the economists are right about it— 
and it can be broadly said that recorded 
experience backs them up—the root of the 
trouble lies in currency inflation and credit 
inflation, and there can be no real change 
without changing that. Common sense 
backs the economists too. If the number of 
marks in circulation in Germany is multi- 
plied by five or six, common sense would say 
that each mark will purchase less goods. In 
many special cases there are other rea- 
sons—principally scarcity of particular 
goods. Foodstuffs would be high in Ger- 
many, irrespective of the currency situation, 
when imports, on which the country partly 
lived, were shut off. Cotton has advanced 
much more than coal because there was a 
short crop last year and the outlook is for 
a short crop this year. Steel would be high 
because war increased the demand for it. 
But neither decreased supply nor increased 
demand adequately explains the world- 
wide price revolution. Inflation is the big 
cause, and deflation is the only cure for 
that cause. Deflation means more goods 
and less credit. 

But nobody can get mad at inflation. 
Exasperated humanity demands a personal 
agent upon which to vent its displeasure. 
So, naturally, exasperation over high cost 
of living blames it on the profiteers. Within 
a fortnight the Federal Government and 
several state governments have started a 
hunt for them. 

Without doubt there has been a great 
deal of unconscionable profiteering—in 
small and inconspicuous ways quite as 
much as in large and conspicuous ways. 
Without doubt, too, every reasonable means 
of stopping it ought to be adopted. But 
even the unconscionable profiteering is a 
sort of natural by-product of the violent 
shrinkage in the real value of a dollar. That 
unsettled everybody’s ideas of value. 
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Loosely speaking; it seemed about as easy 
to get one price as another—something as 
though the trade were being carried out in 
stage money. In that state of affairs sellers 
have very often asked an unreasonable 
price and bewildered buyers have paid it 
because both of them were sort of adrift on 
an uncharted sea. | 

But if profiteering means taking a larger 
profit than usual, then profiteering is inev- 
itable in a period of such violent price ad- 
vance as we have gone through, and no 
governmental ingenuity could prevent it. 
For generally speaking goods are a long 
time on the way from producer to con- 
sumer. The more highly developed and 
elaborate the industrial system is the longer 
the time. Probably green vegetables pass 
more quickly from producer to consumer 
than any other important line of staple 
goods, but nowadays even they travel long 
distances and go through several hands. 
With all imperishable goods the lapse of 
time between production and consumption 
is greater. With rapidly rising prices the 
longer the time spread between produc- 
tion and consumption the greater the price 
spread. 

To take a very simple case: A forehanded 
miller lays in a large stock of wheat with the 
perfectly honorable intention of grinding it 
into flour and selling the flour at the usual 
manufacturing profit. During that manu- 
facturing process wheat and flour go up in 
price. The miller naturally sells his flour at 
the market price and in addition to his 
usual manufacturing profit gets a profit on 
the price movement. Business consists 
mainly in carrying goods along from pro- 
duction to consumption, or taking goods in 
one state, converting them into a more 
usable state and then passing them on to 
consumption. Naturally and inevitably, 
when prices are steadily advancing it profits 
from the price movement. There is abun- 
dant evidence that business on the whole 
has been unusually profitable the last five 
years—or since this war movement of prices 
got under way. That was a natural result 
of the situation. 


Profits in Stage Money 


Government did considerable price fixing 
here. In England and elsewhere it did even 
more price fixing. But prices on the whole 
went up hand over hand just the same. 
Economists said they would as long as cur- 
rency and credit inflation went on. Those 
who turn to price fixing as a remedy now 
are leaning on a broken reed. Some few par- 
ticular prices may be fixed and the pressure 
lessened at those particular points; but 
there is no likelihood that commodity 
prices as a whole can be changed by that 
method. 

Business, using the word in a broad and 
loose manner, may be said to have profited 
through this price revolution; but the 
profit, like the wage-earners’ increased 
wages, is a good deal stage money, and 
when you come to examine business more 
particularly you find that the balance, 
even of immediate profit and loss, is very 
dubious. The census estimate of 1912 puts 
the value of manufacturing machinery, 
tools, and so on, and of manufactured prod- 
ucts at twenty-one billion dollars—which 
in a rough sort of way may indicate the 
part of business which has profited. It puts 
the value of steam and street railroads and 
light and power plants at twenty-three bil- 
lion dollars. That part of business has suf- 
fered from the price revolution. And the 
gains are dubious. Business, loosely speak- 
ing, is now confronted with demands for 
still higher wages, with labor unrest due to 
the shrunk dollar, with suspicions of uncon- 
scionable profiteering and a generally dis- 
turbed social state that are certainly not 
profitable. It is also confronted with a 
chance of a fall in prices which would dimin- 
ish its profits in exactly the same way that 
the rise in prices increased its profits. 
Broadly speaking, this price revolution has 
been finally profitable to nobody. 

If you borrow a thousand hundred-cent 
dollars from a neighbor and pay him off in 
a thousand fifty-cent dollars you gain and 
he loses so far as that particular transac- 
tion goes. Back in the days of greenback 
agitation it used to be said that currency 
inflation and a rise in prices would benefit 
the debtor class and injure the creditor 
class, and farmers were then supposed to 
constitute a debtor class because many of 
their farms were mortgaged and they owed 
current bills. Many farms are mortgaged 
now; but judging by the bank deposits in 
rural communities farmers are probably 
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Bicycle Tires 


Most Miles at the Lowest 
Cost with Least Trouble 


A bicycle tire is as good as its 


mileage. It isn’t the price you 
pay, but the mileage you get that 
determines your real tire cost. 

Vitalic Tires are built to give 
you the most miles for your money 
with the least trouble on the road. 
That necessitates a slightly higher 
selling pfice, but results in a much 
lower using cost. 

Tough, durable, resilient, easy 
to ride and hard to puncture, 
Vitalic Tires make bicycling a con- 
stant pleasure and a real economy. 


CONTINENTAL RuBBER WorRKS 
ERIE, PA. 


Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra- 
strong 1414-ounce fabric. The strongest 
fabric used in any other bicycle tire is 
12-ounce—and most bicycle-tire fabrics 
are even lighter. Here is a magnified 
cross-section of 14'4-ounce Vitalic fabric 
compared with an equally magnified 
cross-section of 12-ounce fabric. 


“* Tougher than Elephant Hide” 
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Published August Twenty-First 
More Than One-Half Million Copies Already Sold 
First Printing, 750,000 Copies 


Harold Bell Wright 


has given to the “heart of the world” a book that will 
strengthen human faith to happiness 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT, sweet and appealing 
in its pathos and vibrant with the local color of the mystic, en- 
chanted Ozarks—The Shepherd of the Hills Country—marks the 
author’s greatest advance in story telling charm. Brian Kent, 
Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are wonderful creations. There 
are thrilling incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads 
with breathless interest. And yet the fascinating power of the 
story is rather in the clean-cut analysis of life and character, and 
in the skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of life’s in- 
visible forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 
Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright —Nearly Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills —The Calling 
of Dan Matthews — The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


Cloth, 60 Cents 
Leather, $1.25 


Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 
“A literary gem that will live”’ 


The Uncrowned King 


Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
231-233 W. Monroe St. E. W. Reynolds, President 


Note —You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion 
Picture. Scenario and Direction in every detail by 
Harold Bell Wright —PERSONALLY. 


Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 


Pomona, Cal. E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 


“Buckley” 
A New 
Regal 
Design 


As you become more critical you 
are sure to prefer ‘‘Regal’’ Caps 


—because of their leadership in style, their superior tailoring, 
the excellence of all materials used—and their staunch wearing qualities. The 
first trial will convince you. “‘ Regal’’ Caps cost no more than the ordinary kind— 
$1.50 to $4.00—and you will find them-decidedly better. More than 15,000 up-to- 
date stores in all parts of the U.S. carry them. LOOK FOR THE REGALNAME. 


THE REGAL HAT CO. 643 to 651 S. Wells St. CHICAGO 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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creditors to about as great an extent as 
they are debtors. If they pay the mortgage 
in fifty-cent dollars the bank pays them off 
in fifty-cent dollars. 

Mostly they do not pay off the mortgage, 
but renew it or even borrow more because 
they want to make improvements, get 
more machinery, better livestock, and so 
on. They get fifty-cent dollars; that is to 
say, the borrowed thousand dollars will buy 
only about half as much building, machin- 
ery and livestock as it would have bought 
several years ago. If the new mortgage 
runs for five years and prices should fall in 
that time as much as they have risen in the 
last five the farmer would then be paying 
back hundred-cent dollars for the fifty-cent 
dollars he gets now. For if there is any 
profit to any set of persons in rising prices 
there is an equal loss in an equal fall of 
prices. Both the profit and the loss are 
finally unfair and unjust. They amount to 
measuring off the cloth at one time in a 
long yard and at another time in a short 
heat: when fairness demands an unvarying 
yard. 

Anyone can see how a decided fluctua- 
tion in the real value of a dollar unfairly 
affects an explicit contract—an agreement, 
say, to pay so many dollars five years hence, 
or so many dollars at the death of the in- 
sured, or so many dollars out of a savings 
bank. But the tacit contracts are perhaps 
even more important. Through the experi- 
ence of many years, during which the real 
value of a dollar changes but slowly, people 
get an idea that certain services are worth 
akout so many dollars—the services of a 
school-teacher, a clerk, a policeman or 
other public officer. It is exceedingly diffi- 
eult to bring about a revolution in that 
idea corresponding with a revolutionary 
price movement. Men reconcile themselves 
to doubling the wages of organized wage 
labor because they have to and because in 
most cases they add the increased wage to 
the cost of production and hand it on to the 
consumer. But school-teacher, clerk and 
salaried people generally can exert no such 
pressure, and in the school-teacher’s and 
public officer’s case there is no selling price 
that can be marked up to cover the in- 
creased wage. 

A great deal of unorganized and not very 
efficient wage labor is in the same state. A 
recent investigation by the New York City 
Health Department showed how among 
the poorer population family after family 
had been compelled to take a boarder into 
its scant quarters, to take boys and girls 
out of school and set them to work, cut 
down on diet and make other like painful 
shifts in order to eke out bare living. 


What is the Remedy? 


In all such cases—and first and last there 
are a very great number of them—this 
fluctuation in the value of the dollar is no 
mere economist’s abstraction but a most 
real and shocking impoverishment of life. 
And it is very doubtful, broadly speaking, 
that anybody finally gains from it. For the 
time being it does tend to enhance profits, 
and of late there has been a rather riotous 
speculation in stocks, but when the books 
are finally closed after any riotous specula- 
tion the losses about offset the gains. As 
Professor Fisher observes: “‘At first glance 
it might seem that what some lose others 
gain. But the secondary evils are very 
general, namely, the evils from speculation, 
uncertainty, crises, depression, resentment, 
ill-considered legislation. As with ordinary 
gambling, the gains of the winners are 
swept away in the end. Thus at the present 
time the strikes, riots and violence which 
are a secondary effect of rising prices 
destroy the profits of the winners.” 

What is the remedy? 

Particular cases of extortion may be dis- 
covered and checked; government may 
even fix some particular prices. But if in- 
flation is the big cause of high prices noth- 
ing but deflation can be the big cure. 
Where inflation has gone farthest that 
might well be taken in hand arbitrarily. In 
Russia, as the extremest case, there are bil- 
lions of so-called money in circulation that 
may be worth five or ten cents on the dol- 
lar, or not so much as five cents. Of course 
there can be no stability about prices and 
no real measure of values until that fiat 
stuff is gotten out of the way. It must be 
written off or scaled down before a ruble 
will have any particular meaning. As Rus- 
sia’s internal war debt is already worthless 
that would not be a very difficult operation. 

In Germany there are about thirty bil- 
lion marks in circulation, which are worth, 
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‘TF a man decides to paint a picture, write a book 
or build a motor car, and he determines to put 
into that product of his hand and brain the best of 


all that he has within himself and the best that he © 


can obtain from others, that creation will possess a 
‘certain quality of goodness which will command the 
attention, create the desire, and secure the respect 
and approval of those who know what they want. 


He who would serve his fellow men best, must 
‘not only bring within the reach of many the op- 
portunity to enjoy the knowledge of the classical 
_and the ability to detect the coarse, but to possess 
‘that which represents the highest development of 
honest labor as a whole. 


The Jordan policy is to build a chassis of finished 
mechanical excellence from the finest units pro- 
duced by the leading parts specialists of the world 
and to provide for that chassis a series of custom 
style bodies distinguished by line and contour, 
color and comfort, permanency and good taste. 


In short, it is the Jordan idea to provide for those 
who have learned the true economy that lies in 
quality, and for those whose good taste forbids ex- 
| travagance, a motor car which will command respect 
because of its essential goodness and permanent value. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 


The price of a thing is the amount that we ex- 
change for it, not in money, but in personal happi- 
ness, comfort and mental satisfaction. The cheapest 
motor car, therefore, is not that which sells for the 
least, nor is it that which sells for the most. 


It is that which best satisfies our sense of color, 
gratifies our feelings, does not offend our hearing, 
possesses an atmosphere that is individual, appeases 
our good taste, and possesses that rare sixth sense 
—balance. 


The Jordan ideal is to provide a means of self- 
expression to those who through the possession of 
inherent good taste and experience have learned 
how to enjoy the better things of life. 


True, there are many who, possessing the ap- 
preciation of such a product, cannot afford its 
possession. 


Yet in this great new world of democracy and op- 
portunity it is a great satisfaction to know that many 
who aspire to its possession will attain their goal. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


— aa = iciig 
FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct"from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 


With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- _~ 
PES for preparing all our products. Write Y 
ie Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, 
so you can choose just what you 3S Frank E. 
will enjoy most. Send the cou- 7~. Davis Co., 
pon for it now. 281 Central Wharf, 


Wa Gloucester, Mass. 
FRANK E. Plea 
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DAVIS CO x ped latest Fish Price List. 
281 Central Wharf, N 
Gloucester, NN ame ___ 
Mass. “a 
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PRICES 
VANILLA | 


Cakes, puddings, 
ice cream, etc., 
made with 
Price’s Vanilla 
Extract are de- 
liciously fla- 
vored. No sub- 
stitute flavoring 
nor coloring in 
Price’s. 

PRICE 
FLAVORING 
EXTRACT 
COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
In Business 66 Years 
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POSTAL LABELS 
“Packright. Markright,”’ says U.S. 
Railroad Administration. Use 
postal labels—neat, readable, con- 


venient. 
Write to Dennison, Dept. I 
Framingham, M for “The H 
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“FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMAT’S lL F 


the reception of the deputations was taking 
place in the Winter Palace I was visiting 
an old friend—who, it is rumored, not long 
ago met, as so many others, a horrible fate 
at the hands of the peasants on her es- 
tate—the wife of the last descendant of 
a prominent and wealthy princely house. 
When her husband returned from the pal- 
ace, where he had attended as one of the 
members of the zemstvo of his province, 
he with burning indignation related that 


not only the Emperor’s speech had been ; 
WS later years whenever I had occasion to ap- 


greeted with a thunderous volley of loyal 
hurrahs but that part of the deputations 
had repaired to the cathedral to hold a 
thanksgiving service to celebrate the 
event. uf ‘ 

This spontaneous outburst of enthusi- 
asm was certainly in a large measure due to 
a generous feeling of loyalty toward a sov- 
ereign so young and inexperienced, on 
whose shoulders had fallen the crushing 
burden of responsibility for the destiny of 
the Empire. Nor can it be denied that 
there was in Russia at that time a large and 
influential class of people whose sincere and 
honest belief in the necessity for the country 
of an autocratic régime had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the unquestion- 
able outward success of the late Emperor’s 
reign and who would naturally acclaim the 
new sovereign’s declaration as a happy 
omen for the future. 

And then also the threatening language 
of a stern autocrat harmonized so little 
with the young Emperor’s gentle appear- 
ance and modest bearing that its purport 
and meaning were perhaps hardly realized 
at the moment. 

But it was not long before the application 
of the contemptuous expression “‘senseless 
dreams”’ to the hopes and wishes for the 
peaceful development of their country en- 
tertained by earnest men and loyal pa- 
triots began to be felt as a deliberate insult 
offered to the majority of the educated 
classes, without whose willing codperation 
and conscientious support, after all, no 
government could be successfully con- 
ducted. 

An irreparable blow had been dealt at 
the young sovereign’s popularity in the 
very beginning of his reign, which was 
fated to end in the unspeakable horrors 
of a tragedy such as the world had never 
yet seen. 

A few days later I had the honor of being 
presented to the Emperor, whom I had met 
only once before, as a little boy in a sailor’s 
blue jacket, when he rushed into the ante- 
room outside his father’s study, where I 
was waiting to be received by His Majesty, 
and laughingly asked the aide-de-camp on 
duty whether he could tell him when papa 
would at last get rid of his guests. The pres- 
entation took place in the Empress Dowa- 
ger’s palace, known as the Anitchkoff 
Palace, where the young imperial couple 
were temporarily residing. 

We weresome twenty people commanded 
for presentation to the Emperor on that 
day and we were shown into a large hall next 
the Empress Dowager’s private drawing- 
room. After a while the A. D. C. on duty— 
who happened to be one of the grand 
dukes—appeared and requested us to form 
in a line on the side of the room opposite 
the door leading to the drawing-room, 
where His Majesty was apparently wait- 
ing. The grand duke placed me at the head 
of the line as the ranking personage pres- 
ent, and told me that the Emperor would 
come up to me first and engage me in con- 
versation. 

Then the grand duke returned to the 
drawing-room, the folding doors of which 
were soon thrown open by the traditional 
colored doorkeepers in fantastic Oriental 
costume and the young Emperor appeared 
on the threshold in the undress uniform of 
a colonel of the guards, a graceful slender 
figure of supreme distinction and elegance, 
followed by the towering form of his im- 
perial cousin, the A. D. C. on duty. His 
Majesty advanced, smiling, across the 
large room, came up to me, shook hands 
with me most graciously and at once began 
asking me all sorts of questions about 
Mexico, where I was still accredited as 
Minister, showing an astonishing acquaint- 
ance with things Mexican and even 
putting me to some embarrassment by in- 
quiries about the state of the negotiations 
between Mexico and Guatemala in regard 
to some frontier dispute between these two 
countries; + - 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


Having shaken hands with me again 
the Emperor turned to my neighbor, the 
governor of one of the central provinces, and 
after a similar cordial handshake engaged 
him in conversation on different questions 
concerning the administration of his prov- 
ince in a way that displayed a seemingly 
very thorough knowledge of the state of 
affairs there. This was one of the first re- 
ceptions he had held since his accession to 
the throne, and he had evidently been care- 
fully reading up for the occasion. But in 


proach the Emperor I was always struck 
by the astonishing amount of detailed in- 
formation on every subject he seemed to 
possess and his faithful recollection of even 
quite insignificant circumstances. 

He had a most retentive memory and 
possessed in a supremé degree the art of 
agreeing with his interlocutor in such a 
way as to make him believe that he had 
been much impressed and quite convinced 
by what he had been told—a most delicate 
kind of flattery which has the natural effect 
of confirming the person who has been its 
object in the conviction that he has met 
with such deserved appreciation as only 
superior intellect and deep insight could 
bestow. 

Before leaving St. Petersburg to return 
to my family in Switzerland I had the 


‘honor of a presentation to the young Em- 


press Alexandra, as she had been re- 
christened upon joining the Orthodox Greek 
Church. The new sovereigns had tem- 
porarily taken up their quarters in the 
Empress Dowager’s palace, where the 
Emperor as heir to the throne had been 
occupying a bachelor apartment on the 
ground floor consisting of a small reception 
room, an equally small study, a bedroom 
and a bathroom. It was in this apartment 
that we were received—two high function- 
aries and I—one after the other. While I 
was waiting in the reception room for my 
predecessor to emerge from the study where 
he was having his audience with Her Maj- 
esty I heard the sentinel on guard in the 
corridor shouting the customary salute: 
“‘Good health to Your Majesty.” 

Answering my astonished look the aide- 
de-camp on duty, who was keeping me 
company, said: ‘‘You need not think the 
Emperor will come in here; he is going to 
the bedroom. He has no other place to 
wait while the Empress is receiving pres- 
entations—unless he should prefer to sit in 
the bathroom.”’ 

Such were the more than modest sur- 
roundings in which a great sovereign and 
his bride, owners of some of the most mag- 
nificent palaces in the world, were passing 
the first months of their reign, which was 
fated to have such a terribly tragic end- 
ing. 

When I was shown into the little study, 
among the furniture of .which two moder- 
ate sized flat writing desks placed against 
the opposite wall and side by side—one His 
Majesty’s, the other Her Majesty’s— 
seemed to overcrowd the room somewhat, 
I found myself in the presence of the young 
Empress, standing by the side of one of the 
desks, tall, strikingly handsome, extending 
her hand to be kissed with a trying-to-be- 
gracious smile struggling against a natural 
expression of haughty pride. She addressed 
me in French, not having acquired as yet a 
sufficient mastery of Russian; in that inter- 
national French, correct and fluent, but not 
idiomatic, which is the common language 
of the great world everywhere in Continen- 
tal Europe. Knowing her to be half Eng- 
lish and that English was the language 
mostly used in the imperial family circle I 
committed the breach of etiquette of at- 
tempting to pilot the conversation into an 
English channel. This well-meant attempt 
was, however, instantly met with a frown 
and a pointed reply in French, as if to make 
me feel that it had been taken as an undue 
presumption on my part. 

The impression I carried away from this 
audience was that the young Empress with 
all her striking beauty and dignified state- 
liness possessed none of that winning man- 
ner and kindly graciousness springing from 
the heart that had gained for her mother- 
in-law, the Empress Dowager, the devoted 
affection of all those who had the good for- 
tune to approach her, and the widest popu- 
larity among all classes of the people, which 
perhaps preserved her from the worst in- 
dignity in the hour of trial when the bar- 
barian hordes of Bolshevism invaded the 
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I mention this merely as an anecdote so 
characteristic of the rather casual way 
Prince Lobanoff had of treating matters 
not always of such a comparatively unim- 
portant nature as the appointment of a 
subordinate to a new post. 

I have already mentioned that I never 
had met Prince Lobanoff before our first 
very brief interview. All I knew about his 
political views I knew only from hearsay, 
and it was, in a few words, about as fol- 
lows: That he was in favor of one of the 
eighteenth-century conceptions of combined 
movements on the chessboard of European 
politics—namely, a coalition between Rus- 
sia, Austria and France; that though he had 
for some time occupied the post of Ambas- 
sador in London he was not inclined to 
favor a political rapprochement with Great 
Britain; that for some reason he had con- 
ceived a very strong personal dislike for the 
Emperor William, so much so that when, 
shortly before his appointment to the post 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, he had been 
gazetted Ambassador to Germany he not 
only never went to Berlin but even neg- 
lected to ask for an audience with the 
Emperor William when the latter had come 
to Vienna on a visit to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph; and lastly that he was strongly in 
favor of a friendly understanding with 
Austria-Hungary in regard to Near Eastern 
affairs and therefore was very much op- 
posed to the traditional political activity 
eee diplomacy in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

When I speak of our traditional political 
activity in this part of the world as well 
as elsewhere I do not intend to convey 
the idea that this activity of our diplomacy 
meant the carrying out by our local repre- 
sentatives of a definite hard-and-fast pol- 
icy deliberately planned by the central 
authority. Such indeed was the impres- 
sion very generally current abroad, and 
this impression contributed not a little 
toward creating that atmosphere of mis- 
trust with which Russia’s foreign policy 
was regarded; for she was suspected of very 
far-reaching predatory intentions or at 
least tendencies. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this impression corresponded only 
partially to the reality of things. 

In this connection—and I apologize for a 
new interruption of my narrative—I feel 
inclined to take issue with Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
unquestionably the greatest foreign au- 
thority on things Russian, when in his 
very remarkable book The Eclipse of Rus- 
sia he seems to lay at the door of what he 
calls Czarism most of the blame for what 
he so justly stigmatizes as the predatory 
tendencies of Russia’s foreign policy. 
Without wishing to exonerate from all guilt 
in this respect the late unfortunate wearer 
of the crown, though much will have to be 
placed to the debit of his account of inex- 
perience and weakness of will, which ren- 
dered it easy not only for individual 
ministers but even for outside schemers 
and adventurers to obtain the imperial 
sanction for their plans and thereby to 
cover their own responsibility, I think 
that the real source of the evil should be 
looked for not so much in Czarism—if that 
expression is intended to describe a régime 
implying the direct action of the auto- 
cratic power of the sovereign, the actual 
exercise of which has, however, since the 
reign of Alexander II gradually passed 
into the hands of the all-powerful bureau- 
cracy—as, rather, in the defective organiza- 
tion of the government. Doctor Dillon 
himself, characterizing the Government 
of Russia at its best, describes it as ‘‘com- 
posed of public servants of His Majesty 
the Czar, each of whom conscientiously 
strives to further what he deems to be the 
interests of his imperial master in the 
way which he considers most efficacious 
and without reference to the views, aims 
or obligations of his colleagues.’’ This 
description is not only perfectly true 
but it also applies to the subordinate 
branches in the various departments of the 
government, and sometimes to its diplo- 
matic representatives in foreign parts as 
well. If one adds to this the innate some- 
what anarchistic tendencies of the national 
mentality, generally rather refractory to 
the idea of discipline, one easily realizes 
how difficult it may be for a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to keep his agents abroad 
under proper control and to prevent their 
striking out on lines of policy of their own, 
sometimes even in direct opposition to the 
policy of the central authority. 

I hope the indulgent reader will have 
pardoned me this lengthy digression. It 
was necessary in order to make quite clear 
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the reason why the new Minister of For- 
eign Affairs saw fit to make a radical 
change in our diplomatic representation in 
Serbia, and also to shed some light on the 
difficulties I should have to contend with, 
as the reader will learn from the sequel of 
as narrative, in my activity at my new 
post. 

As a matter of fact Prince Lobanoft’s 
predecessor in office, Mr. de Giers, had al- 
ways been just as adverse as he to our 
perennial interference in the political affairs 
in the Slav states of the Balkan Peninsula, 
which by a natural reflex action affected in 
a measure the dispositions of the many 
millions of Slav subjects of Austria- 
Hungary and thereby kept up a state of 
latent antagonism between Russia and the 
Dual Monarchy. This interference in the 
affairs of the Balkan states was, however, 
favored for reasons of its own by the Gen- 
eral Staff and was patronized by the Slavo- 
phile and ultranationalist press; and Mr. 
de Giers was not strong enough to resist 
these tendencies of the military element 
backed by a large part of public opinion, 
and was perhaps too good-natured to deal 
severely with those of his subordinates 
whom ambition prompted to rely on power- 
ful outside backing rather than on the 
approval of their chief. 

The difficulty of dealing with the tend- 
ency of ambitious subordinate agents to 
indulge in playing politics on independent 
lines suggested to one of the oldest and 
most experienced counselors of our Foreign 
Department the following somewhat cyn- 
ical reflection: ‘‘If one has the misfortune 
of having an agent who considers himself 
very able or—which is perhaps still more 
dangerous—who is really very able, there 
is only one way of rendering him innocuous, 
and that is by giving him in the very 
beginning of his career all the decorations, 
from the highest down to the lowest, 
and to withdraw them, one after another, 
ie each diplomatic success achieved by 

im.” 

The dangerous character of the sport of 
playing irresponsible politics in the Bal- 
kans—or, in other words, of playing with 
a lighted fuse in the powder magazine 
of Europe—has been sufficiently demon- 
strated by the world catastrophe brought 
on by the criminal hand that seized the fuse 
and applied it to the train of powder laid in 
preparation of the most gigantic explosion 
mankind had ever witnessed. 

What had made of the Balkan Peninsula 
the powder magazine of Europe was that 
the militant diplomacy of the Great Powers 
had for generations made it the battlefield 
for fighting out their rivalries in the strug- 
gle for power and influence. As a Serbian 
statesman—by the way, the wisest of all 
I have ever met, who, however, never got 
beyond the position of Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary accredited to one of the Great 
Powers—once said to me: “If only the 
Great Powers would agree to leave us se- 
verely alone we Balkan peoples would soon 
manage among ourselves to settle our affairs 
to our own satisfaction, and it would be 
better not only for us but for the peace of 
Europe as well.” 

Now that was precisely the point of 
view from which Prince Lobanoff regarded 
the situation in the Balkan states of Slav 
nationality. In each of them there were 
political parties which in the struggle for 
power relied on the support, one of Rus- 
sian and the other of Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy. This state of affairs was apt to 
lead, if not always to friction, at least to a 
condition of latent distrust and antagonism 
between the two monarchies, which in the 
end might prove a serious danger to the 
peace of Europe. 

Prince Lobanoff was determined to re- 
move at least one of the causes that had 
brought about such a state of affairs and to 
break decidedly with the system hitherto 
practiced by our diplomacy of favoring one 
or the other of the political parties in these 
countries. With this end in view he had 
made up his mind to recall our Minister to 
Serbia, whom he considered to have been 
too closely wedded to the system with which 
he had decided to break, and to place in 
charge of the legation at Belgrade someone 
whom he could trust to jam the helm hard- 
a-port and to swing the ship round to the 
new course he wished her to steer in fu- 
ture. 

The mission Prince Lobanoff intrusted 
me with was a very unpopular one and was 
sure to encounter underhand opposition 
on the part of powerful influences, but I 
could undertake it unhesitatingly, first of 
all because I was in thorough sympathy 
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with its object, which I was profoundly 
convinced would best safeguard the true 
interests of Russia; and next because I 
somehow felt that I could implicitly rely 
on the Prince’s loyal support, without 
which, indeed, I could never have hoped to 
carry it through. He was a man of few 
words and no stickler for formalities, and 
being satisfied that I was ready to fall in 
entirely with his views he sent me off to my 
new post without the usual written instruc- 
tions and with only one laconic direction: 
“Do not walk in the footsteps of your 
predecessor.” 

However, on reaching Belgrade and hav- 
ing acquainted myself thoroughly with the 
state of affairs there I drew up a memoran- 
dum which was a reasoned program of my 
coming activity in Serbia in accordance 
with what I knew to be the views of Prince 
Lobanoff and which I requested him to 
submit to the Emperor for His Majesty’s 
confirmation. This was done, and it stood 
me in very good stead in the sequel when— 
after Prince Lobanoft’s death, and I had 
no longer his all-powerful support—it be- 
came necessary for me to confer with the 
chief of the Grand General Staff, General 
Obroutcheff, on the necessity of eliminat- 
ing the underhand opposition to the policy 
I was pursuing in Serbia in obedience to 
my instructions, which I encountered on 
behalf of our military agent, Colonel Baron 
Taube, a very distinguished and ambitious 
staff officer who later in life as hetman of 
the Don Cossacks and governor general of 
their vast territory was said to have greatly 
distinguished himself as a very able and 
successful administrator. 

This document enabled me to prove to 
the general that the policy which had en- 
countered the opposition of his subordi- 
nate, and apparently not without his 
knowledge, was not a device of my own, 
and was based on very serious considera- 
tions. It turned out that he had not been 
aware of the change of policy determined 
upon by the defunct Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and he at once agreed with me that 
it was inadmissible that two diametrically 
opposite lines of policy should be pursued 
by two authorized representatives of the 
same government. 

I mention this incident because it fur- 
nishes another illustration of the chief de- 
fect of the organization of the government 
under the late régime—the absence of 
unity of plan and action between the differ- 
ent departments of the government. This 
defect becomes a very serious danger when 
the military department is no longer con- 
tent to consider itself—as is the case under 
truly constitutional governments—strictly 
subordinate to the civil power, but assumes 
the part of an independent branch of the 
government, entitled to have a policy of 
its own, such as it considers best for the 
interests of the state, and to pursue it in 
foreign countries through its own regu- 
larly accredited agents. 

For it must not be forgotten that the 
formidable growth and systematic devel- 
opment, during the latter part of the last 
century, of the military organizations of 
the Continental Powers of Europe, with 
their Grand General Staffs with pigeon- 
holes full of elaborate plans for the invasion 
of their neighbors’ dominions, constituted 
in themselves a standing menace to the 
world’s peace. But when, in a country like 
Germany, the military caste had come not 
only to control actually and completely 
the government of the state but also to 
implant its specific mentality in the minds 
of an influential body of the so-called in- 
tellectuals, this danger to the world’s peace 
was increased a hundredfold and was 
bound—unless counteracted in time—to 
end in the world catastrophe which is upon 
us now. 

These ex-post-facto reflections had pre- 
sented themselves to me in a vague and 
inchoate form already when I first came in 
contact with a situation where I had to 
encounter in the execution of my instruc- 
tions the underhand opposition of my mili- 
tary colleague, who had been working for 
some years hand in glove with my prede- 
cessor in office in the practice of actively 
supporting one of the political parties in 
Serbia, supposed to bedevoted to Russian 
interests, a policy favored by the Grand 
General Staff but with which Prince Loban- 
off was determined to break categorically 
for reasons of which he was alone compe- 
tent to judge authoritatively as head of the 
Foreign Department of the Government. 

Editor’s Note—This’ is ‘the fifth of a series of 


articles by Baron Rosen. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 
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[HE man who tempers a BILLINGS & SPENCE! 
performs a task of infinite delicacy. He b 
high character into steel. His craft goes 
yond mere knowledge—it is work no ma 
can perform, no instrument gauge. The 1 
ness of the Triangle B die passes inevitably to the Triant 
forging. In steel, as in men, character begets chafé 
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friends can possibly discredit them? Will 
you give me a thousand apiece for the 
three?” 

Peters grinned and shook his head. 

“Well, how about five hundred?” 

Peters hesitated as if he were considering. 

“Two-fifty?” 

“Done with you, Boudinot,”’ laughed 
Peters in his big, hearty way. ‘‘Seven-fifty 
for the three masterpieces; and the sooner 
you can send them home the better I shall 
be pleased! I don’t know who in thunder 
your tame genius is, but he certainly can 
pain’, He nearly painted poor Perkins into 
jail! _ 

HE three Larkin Holts that Appleton 

Peters ordered that day have hung for 
several years in the smaller of his two gal- 
leries. He never comes in to see me without 
telling me how much he loves them. He 
has learned a deal about painting since the 
day when he put Emlen Perkins through 
the third degree. Nowadays he looks for 
color, drawing, composition, atmosphere 
and the poetry of the middle distance, and 
has far less to say about names and prices 
and attributions. 

The last time we were talking pictures in 
my gallery he said to me: “‘But, Mr. Boudi- 
not, is there no absolutely certain way of 
linking up a given canvas with the man who 
conceived the idea and composition and 
actually translated them into strokes of 
brush and palette knife?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘Governor 
Markham, for example, uses one infallible 
method. You can apply it with as much 
certainty as he.” 

“‘What’s Markham’s method?” asked 
Peters, all eagerness. 

“Markham,” I explained, “‘collects only 
the work of living American artists. He 
never buys a canvas except from the man 
who painted it. He never buys except from 
the artist’s studio, and he very rarely takes 
on a canvas unless he has seen it on the 
artist’s easel and has seen the artist working 
on it. 

“Markham isno ‘expert.’ Heissomething 
better. He is an eyewitness; and if paint- 
ing were a capital offense—as it sometimes 
ought to be—he could hang every artist 
represented on his walls.” 

Peters went away grieved; for the 
Markham method cannot be applied to 
dead-and-gone foreigners. 

As he stood in the corridor waiting for 
the lift, I spoke to him from my vestibule: 

“There’s just one other thing you can 
do, Mr. Peters. Buy nothing but Tom 
Morans. You know Tom signs ’em with a 
finger-print, the only signature that defies 
forgery.” 

Peters’ only reply was that two-handed 
gesture of negation whith has come down 
to us from Egypt and Babylon. 
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Wats D now I must tell you of my last trans- 
action with Larkin Holt. Back in 1916 
there was so much munitions money about 
that we dealers found it hard to keep our 
stocks up. One day, when I was almost 
desperate, my thoughts went back to Holt. 
It seemed like an inspiration and I at once 
wrote him a letter offering him sixty dol- 
lars apiece for fifty paintings by modern 
Frenchmen. His reply was characteristic. 
I think I can lay my hands on it. Ah, yes. 
Here it is. Listen: 


“My dear Mr. Boudinot: In view of our 
long and exceedingly pleasant business re- 
lations I am much distressed to be obliged 
to decline your very flattering offer. You 
know these munition millionaires have 
gone mad over Corots and stocks are so low 
that dealers are at their wits’ ends to supply 
the demand. 

“During the past few months I have 
entered into contracts to deliver more 
Corots than I can paint in the next three 
years. I am working on them day and 
night. Iam heartily sorry I cannot fill your 
order, for if I could consult my own inclina- 
tions I should spend the rest of my days 
doing Henners. and Van Marckes and 
Daubignys. They’re the lads for me! 

‘Ever thine, LARKIN Hout.” 
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“It’s this trap, 
Joe, that 
makes my 
heating sys- 
K.!”’ 


tem O. 


Everyone who 
wants to keep 
warm this winter 
should have the 
booklet, “The 
Story of Dunham 
Heating”’. If you 
rent, send the 
booklet to your 
landlord. 


Our Service Sta- 
tionPlan is getting 
business for heat- 
ing contractors in 
towns of less than 
100,000 popula- 


tion. 
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Put your legs 
in luck | 


OTS of satisfaction to know you can get so 
much leg comfort so easily. ‘‘I want a pair of 
Ivory Garters” are the passwords that turn the 
trick in your dealer’s store. As he puts them in 
your hand he knows you’re after the comfort that 
thousands of your fellowmen put on their legs in 
Ivory Garters every day and Sunday. 


The facts are that Ivory Garters have no pads. 
Ivory Garters have no metal. They cannot rust 
or irritate. They cannot press or bind or heat. 
Scientifically designed, Ivory Garters set natur- 
ally, surely and lightly. They stay where they 
belong and keep your socks 
and feelings up to par. 


When you face the counter, ‘‘a 
pair of Ivory Garters, please,”’ 
will put your legs in luck. Your 
dealer knows these good words 
and will sell you Ivory Garters. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


OLKS will no longer accept noisy, leaky, half- 

hot steam radiators as a necessary nuisance. 
They know now that poor circulation of the steam 
causes the trouble—and that steam cannot flow 
freely when radiators are clogged with air 
and water. 

This lesson has been learned by thousands of house 
owners, managers of industrial plants, public institutions and 
office buildings, including the Woolworth Building. All of them 
swear by the Dunham Radiator Trap—a simple little device that 
automatically removes the troublesome air and water from steam 
heating systems. 


V HEATING SERVICE 


makes existing steam heating systems give more heating comfort 
per ton of coal, plans new systems in cooperation with architects 
and heating contractors—and, on request, inspects 
installations to be sure they are giving entire satis- 
faction: you will want to learn more about this 
valuable feature. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, lowa 
Toronto, Canada 


Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


Branches in 36 cities in 


Factories: United States and Canada 


. Noisy, half hot radiators waste heat. : 
| Jhey should be DUNHAMIZED |] 
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For one hour the unending stream poured 
through the entrance gates until the head 
usher rushed out to say that the seats were 
packed as densely as they could be, and 
thereupon in accordance with the invaria- 
ble rule the ticket wagons closed down. 
Tickets were never sold beyond seating 
capacity, and the custom of allowing the 
overflow tosit onstraw thrown on the ground 
in front of the seats was never tolerated. 

When the ticket sellers ceased to give out 
tickets there was still a surging mob at the 
wagons insistent on buying entrance and 
complaining bitterly that after paying rail- 
road fares to come to the city to see the cir- 
cus they were being kept out. It was vain 
that our most persuasive French spielers 
were sent to the tops of the ticket wagons 
from where they explained that the seats 
for that afternoon were all sold and coun- 
seled the crowds to come back for the night 
performance. They could not or they would 
not understand. 

With a woeful lack of logic, considering 
that we were declining to accept their money 
on the perfectly ethical ground that we 
could not accord them the needful seats, 
the tumult grew and the cry of “‘Voleurs 
Américains” was raised. The ranks of the 
gesticulating legitimate would-be patrons 
were quickly swelled by the agitators who 
had raised the disturbances of the morning 
and a wild rush was made for the entrance, 
which was stormed by probably a thousand 
people who forced their way past the at- 
tendants at the doors. 


Real Danger Averted 


The circus men retaliated with the call of 
“Hey, Rube,” and several hundred canvas- 
men seized a rich opportunity to repay the 
assaults and insults to which they had been 
subjected during the past week in that re- 
gion. Some of the natives drew knives and 
most of them were provided with some sort 
of weapon in the shape of spade, shovel or 
pitchfork. Of course the Americans wielded 
the handy iron stake and quite a lively bat- 
tle ensued. 

During the mélée another real danger 
was discovered only in time to be averted. 
Some of the wilder spirits commenced to 
cut the guy ropes which held the center 
poles in place. Had they not been pre- 
vented a grave disaster would have oc- 
curred with probably aserious loss 
of life. It is not pleasant to con- 
template what might have hap- 
pened if the huge sections of 
canvas had collapsed and the for- 
est of quarter poles had sunk onto 
twelve or fourteen thousand peo- 
ple serried like sardines on those 
bleachers. 

Attempts were made half a 
dozen times to set fire to the straw 
lying round the stable tents filled 
with hundreds of baggage and 
high-school horses, but each time 
the drivers drove back the bands 
responsible for these outrages. 
Meanwhile the canvasmen had 
cleared the invaders from the in- 
terior of the tents and held battle 
round the side show until the na- 
tives were finally driven off. 

The show officials helped the 
doctor in his first-aid treatment, 
and two of the gendarmes on duty 
were dispatched for carriages to 
take four or five of our men, who 
were badly mauled, to the local 
hospital. During all this excite- 
ment the performance continued 
and the band played on as though 
nothing unusual were happening. 
It was decided, however, not to 
run the risk of trouble during the 
night performance. It was aban- 
doned, therefore, so that the circus 
could be packed up and loaded 
while it was still daylight. 

That afternoon the wires were 
made hot to Paris and an account 
of the collision with the populace 
telegraphed to George Starr, a di- 
rector of the circus, whose head- 
quarters were then in that city. 
Starr acted as a sort of general 
diplomatic agent for the circus 
during its entire tour of the Old 
World, and to his unfailing tact 
and great acquaintance much of 
the success of the enterprise was 
due. If the crossing of a frontier 
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were delayed by fretful customs regula- 
tions, George Starr telephoned an ambassa- 
dor and the order flashed to let the circus 
pass. When some unfriendly prefect sud- 
denly dropped his hostile attitude and wel- 
comed the circus to his commune at a hint 
from Paris that his objections were not 
reasonable, it was because George Starr 
had passed at the Faubourg St.-Germain. 


Military Protection 


Opposition by the powerful London 
County Council, when the circus would 
come to Olympia, melted in the warmth of 
the newspaper campaign secretly instigated 
by George Starr—himself an old newspaper 
man. If the presence of emperor, prince or 
president was desired to lend éclat to the 
opening performance in any of the European 
capitals, George Starr made it a personal 
matter with equerry or secretary and the 
royal box was filled. 

When he received notice of the plight in 
which the circus found itself in the south of 
France, Starr called on the Minister of the 
Interior before breakfast and by ten o’clock 
in the morning on the day following the 
riot in Béziers every city and commune in 
that region had been instructed and com- 
manded to afford the greatest show on 
earth every military and police protection. 

In the evening of that day a squadron of 
Alpine chasseurs rode into the town where 
the circus lay and pitched their small round 
khaki-colored tents about our own long 
white ones, and all day long the Tricolor 
and Old Glory waved side by side. When 
the show packed up in the evening the 
troops escorted cage and wagon back and 
forth to the runs until everything was 
loaded. 

Each morning thereafter for about a 
week and as long as we were in that terri- 
tory squadrons of these lithe, bronzed light 
cavalrymen, mounted on their superb moun- 
tain horses, silently awaited our coming 
in the early dawn, and an American cir- 
cus passed to and fro under the escort of 
the picturesque troops that hold guard for 
France at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

When the armistice was signed in No- 
vember, 1918, and the American dough- 
boys took possession of the bridgeheads 
east of the Rhine they doubtless thought 
they were taking part in the first American 


invasion of Germany. Such was not the 
case, however, for there had been a pre- 
vious invasion by an American force. That 
this assertion is not an idle one will be 
revealed by the following story, which 
shows furthermore that the original in- 
vasion was equally unwelcome to those in 
high places in the German Empire. 

Great were the difficulties encountered in 
the preliminary skirmishes for permission 
to bring the big American circus into the 
kingdom of the kaiser. Contrariwise to 
other countries, where it was welcomed 
with outstretched arms, Germany remained 
sulkily indifferent for months to the re- 
quests to let the show within her gates, and 
it is truthful to state that more time and 
effort were consumed in obeying the never- 
ending formalities insisted upon by the 
Imperial Government, when it did finally 
give its grudging consent, than those re- 
quired by all the other countries put to- 
gether. Then, as always, Germany sought 
outlets in all the earth for her own citizens, 
but was surly and suspicious toward the 
stranger who wished to ply his trade 
within her borders. The circus and me- 
nagerie of Carl Hagenbeck, the animal 
dealer of Hamburg, might enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the United States from coast to 
coast, but the name of Barnum, which for 
years had been a world-wide household 
word, was no passport to the courtesy of 
a Teuton autocracy. And when permis- 
sion to cross its frontiers was finally ob- 
tained the peculiar brand of mentality 
which the world has learned to recognize as 
German betrayed itself from the start. 


The Forbidden Slogan 


Two years previously, when the circus 
opened its five-year tour of Europe with a 
season in London, that metropolis was 
highly tickled by the many-colored posters 
which announced in flaming type: ‘‘We 
have conquered America. We come to con- 
quer Britain.’”’ When the doors of Olympia 
were thrown open on Boxing Day for the 
first performance it was as though every- 
one in London would see the show that day 
and extend a laughing welcome to the 
friendly Yankee invader. 

But do you imagine that the Germans 
accepted the audacious advertising chal- 
lenge in like manner? No, indeed! There 
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‘Limaiimates eaten SPOS AL GOES 


Fig. 1 
ll tubes other than Miche- 
ins are straight when de- 
ated as shown above. 


Fig. 4 


n the other hand, Michelin 
ubes when deflated are 
rescent-shaped as shown, 
ecause they are made cir- 
ular like the casing itself. 


~ 


Photograph of 
straight tube when 
inflated to same 
pressure as 
Michelin’ Tube 
below. 


Fig. 2 


Straight tubes when forced 
into ring-shape by inflation, 
stretch on the outside, or 
wrinkle next to the rim as 
illustrated in this photo- 
graph. ae 


Photograph of 
' Michelin Tube 
inflated to same 
pressure as ordi- 
nary tube above. 


Fig. 5 


Consequently ring-shaped 
Michelin Tubes fit naturally 
when iniated. Wrinkles and 
folds in Michelin tubes are 
unknown. 


Michelin Tubes are unequalled for durability, 
yet they are not high-priced. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY: 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., 782 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 
Dealers in all parts of the world. 


Fig. 3 
The result is that straight — 
tubes. are stretched thin next 
to the road where they 
should be strongest and 
crowded next to the rim, — 
making them difficult to fit 
without pinching. 


Fig. 6.3 
The result is that. Michelin 
Tubes when in service are 
full strength all around, and 
are fitted easily with little 
danger of pinching. 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
highly organized machine which runs like 
clockwork—at any rate until something 
unexpected happens. 

In these studies of the various brands of 
the genus policemen on their different 
native heaths let it also be recorded that he 
stood almost alone as the one who could 
not be bribed. We were showing one day 
in a small German town close to the fron- 
tier of Holland, into which country we were 
to pass that night. As the crossing of 
frontiers was always a lengthy and tedious 
proceeding, only an afternoon performance 
was to be given in the German town in 


order to make an early departure. To save | 
time it was very desirable to park some of - 


the wagons on the side of the road which 
ran by the show grounds. It was a country 
road and not a busy one; our wagons could 
not possibly do any harm or be in any- 
body’s way; and as it was a wet day and a 
soft lot the use of that roadway meant the 
saving of precious hours to enable us to 
keep up with the date on our printing in 
the,Dutch city of Groningen. 

The chief of police, however, was ob- 
durate. In a final appeal to him I allowed 
it to be inferred—quite unethically, I ad- 


mit—that a hundred-mark note meant — 


nothing to the generosity of a circus. I 
shall not easily forget his rage. He was a 
large fat man and I was torn between fear 
that he would fall at my feet in apoplexy 
or that I was doomed to a German prison 
for the remainder of my existence. The 
wagons moved on to the mud and I was 
really quite uncomfortable during those 
last few hours in the German Empire. For 
all his gorgeous uniform, that police cap- 
tain probably received almost sixty marks 
a month. 

With all their efficiency, it is not a little 
strange that the only railroad accident suf- 
fered by the show in the many different 
countries visited in Europe should have 
occurred in Germany. When the last sec- 
tion rolled into Beuthen—a small town in 
Prussian Silesia—a harrowing sight met the 
gaze of officials and performers as they 
stepped off their cars. Through the un- 
explained carelessness of a railroad em- 
ployee the second section of the circus had 
been permitted to run in on an open switch 
and crash into the first section, which had 
entered the yards afew moments previously. 
The animals were still on board and the 
circus men in their berths when the loco- 
motive and forward cars of the second sec- 
tion piled up on the rear end of the first. 
A number of horses, including some valu- 
able jumpers, and many animals of the led 
stock—camels, zebras, zebus—were killed 
and two of the oldest and most popular 
men with the show met instant death. 
There could be no doubt as to where the 
blame and responsibility lay and the ad- 
justers of the government—German rail- 
ways are state owned—recognized this by 
their speedy acceptance of the show com- 
pany’s claim for damages. 


Pioneers of the Circus 


One other incident will throw a side light 
on the twist in Teutonic ways of thought. 
It is a matter of history that on his acces- 
sion to the throne Wilhelm II treated his 
mother, the dowager empress, most abom- 
inably. His harshness and public rudeness 
to his English mother were too much even 
for the German press and some of the 
newspapers commented on his brutal and 
unfilial conduct. Notwithstanding, when 
she passed away, the son with autocratic 
and bombastic flourish decreed that all 
entertainment and amusement establish- 
ments throughout the German Empire 
should close their doors for a week! For 
seven days therefore the show lay idle in 
Dantzic, and while this imposed a severe 
and totally unnecessary burden on the 
whole amusement profession, the men and 
women of the circus spent a happy week 
boating and bathing and fishing at the 
pace of Zoppot on the shores of the Baltic 

ea. 

In the short winter days, when King 
Frost reigns in the land, the agents of the 
circus go forth to prepare a way for the 
city of canvas. While the small boy steals 
to the village pond to try his skates in 
defiance of a notice that the ice is still 
unsafe, strangers are in the neighboring 
city closeted with mayor and council in 
solemn conclave about the circus under 
whose side wall the small boy will seek to 
crawl unseen in the torrid days of August. 
They are the pioneers who blaze the way, 
and they hit the trail when Christmas trees 
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- are more in favor than elephants and pea- 


nuts. 

The first among them is the general 
agent. He spends weeks in the study of 
manufacturing statistics and agricultural 
returns and then makes a flying visit 
through the territory to learn at first-hand 
all he can about the conditions governing 
it at the time and likely to prevail the 
following summer. It is he who decides 
whether this or that state shall be omitted 
from the itinerary or what towns shall be 
added to the route in another state. Upon 
his observations and deductions the route 
for the entire season is based and the stra- 
tegic campaign for its capture laid down. 


From Ausgang to Ausgang 


In Europe the preliminary negotiations 
for each country were commenced at least 
a year ahead. Our general agent estab- 
lished his residence in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna or Budapest as occasion demanded 
and smoothed out a thousand difficulties 
of state and city permits, frontier regula- 
tions, and where opposition existed con- 
verted it to friendly welcome. The very 
nature of its business precludes procrasti- 
nation, for delay with the circus spells 
disaster, and physical difficulty and tardy 
bureaucracy must alike be overcome. A 
positive refusal on the part of a city to 
permit the parade may suddenly confront 
one of the twenty-four-hour men, the gen- 
eral agent’s subordinate. Such an incident 
occurred in France. Notwithstanding a 
very clear contract, the mayor of Rennes, 
once famous as the seat of trial of Captain 
Dreyfus, took late objection to the parade. 
Sure of his ground, a fighting twenty-four- 
hour man enlisted the services of the hotel 


. interpreter and by five o’clock in the after- 


noon a printed bulletin in excellent French 
was posted in the streets of Rennes asking 
the citizens if they wished to see the pa- 
rade for which a license had been already 
granted and paid. The mayor’s stolidity 
broke down before this terrierlike attack 
and the agent won his point. 

Up and down Europe the twenty-four- 
hour man wended his unlinguistic way. 
Sometimes when measuring the dimensions 
of a circus lot for to-morrow’s tents the 
youngsters who carried his laying-out pins 
were Serbian, French or German, but they 
did his bidding and adored his shadow just 
as young America does on similar great 
occasions. In only one thing did the twenty- 
four-hour man sometimes fail. Where he 
had to change trains at junction points he 
occasionally missed connection through 
lack of understanding. As one indignantly 
declared during the tour through Germany, 
“How was anyone to tell in a country where 
the names of the stations were all alike?” 
The reader who has traveled in that coun- 
try will recall the prominence with which 
the Germans placard every railway station 
exit with the sign of ‘“‘Ausgang.’’ After 
rescuing the twenty-four-hour men several 
times from remote wayside stations the 
idea was conceived of tagging them to 
their destinations, and thereafter each 
twenty-four-hour man carried a card on 
which was inscribed in the language of the 
country: ‘‘The bearer is an agent of the 
American Circus. He is traveling to —— 
Will you please aid him to reach there in 
the quickest way?” 

When the Yankee showmen woke up 
that morning in the quaint old town of 
Groningen it seemed to them that they had 
broken into a comic-opera world, The little 
country on the Zuyder Zee is unlike all 
other places on this fair earth and its 
charm was not lost even on the oldest of 
troupers with the circus. As a rule German 
cities are clean and the little town over the 
border, which they had left the night be- 
fore, was no exception, but compared with 
this speckless piece of Spotless Town it 
was rude and dirty. Such terra-cotta cot- 
tages with immaculate doorsteps and fat 
little Dutch boys with ridiculously wide 
trousers sprawling about them! And water, 
water everywhere—in large and placid 
quantities, of course, in the canal flowing by 
the door and from whose unguarded banks 
the stranger marvels why the toddling 
youngsters do not tumble in and float away 
to the never very distant sea; and in more 
unruly streams from the swirling mops of 
the housewives as they vigorously douse 
the facades and thresholds of their homes. 
Along the canals the brown-sailed barges 
glide slowly through the scenery and the 


-chubby red-cheeked Dutchmen at their 


tillers nod gravely to other chubby red- 
cheeked Dutchmen, who sit on the capstans 
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on the banks smoking eternal pipes with 
long and twirly stems. 

Into this great calm surged the big 
show and for the space of an hour or so no 
ripple broke the surface. Evidently life in 
this corner of the Netherlands was not 
easily disturbed, for the housewives still 
scrubbed and polished the doorsteps and 
the chubby red-cheeked Dutchmen sat on 
the capstans and ‘smoked their eternal 
pipes. It was really disconcerting. Had 
someone blundered when they brought the 
show to Holland? Was the Dutchman’s 
phlegm too deep to be dented by a Yankee 
circus and was Rip Van Winkle’s slumber 
fact or fable? In every place under the 
gun the gilded band wagon with its six-and- 
thirty horses passed from unloading place 
to circus ground through lines of people 
filled with ardent admiration, but here in 
Groningen it might almost have been 
Godiva as it wended its lumbering way 
through the quiet and twisted streets. But 
perhaps every spotless window curtain con- 
cealed a peeping Tom. However, suddenly 
toward noon the bells in the church steeples 
rang out a merry peal and instantly rose 
a great commotion. The city fathers had 
proclaimed a holiday and in a trice the 
town was en féte and the streets—so curi- 
ously quiet all morning—were alive with 
people. Probably there were still people 
in other parts of Holland, but it looked to 
us as if a country had risen to greet us. 

As it was a little late that day before the 
big show opened the side shows reaped a 
harvest. There were townspeople in their 
Sunday best and farmers wearing enormous 
baggy trousers, while the round hooped 
skirts of their wives augured great difficulty 
for the ushers in seating them close together 
on the crowded bleacher seats. Awkward 
swains and blushing round-eyed maidens 
stood open-mouthed before the pictorial 
wonders of the side-show banners. Many 
of the peasant women wore headdresses of 
dainty lace and here and there one saw the 
precious headpiece of thin beaten silver— 
the prized heirloom of many generations, 
which the Dutch wife hands down to her 
daughter. 

When finally the boss canvasman gave 
the signal that all was ready and the ticket 
wagons opened Holland threw herself upon 
them. For two hours the ticket sellers 
passed out with one hand the eoveted strips 
of pasteboard and took the Dutchmen’s 
money with the other as the lifted hands of 
the swaying crowds reached for the tickets. 
The circus men spoke no Dutch—it was 
less than a dozen hours since they had 
stepped on Holland soil—and the money 
was unlike any they had ever seen before. 
It takes the traveler weeks to accustom 
himself to its many denominations. But 
the crowd that day was vast and the per- 
formance could not wait and as the waves 
of people broke against them the circus 
men swept their money from the window 
sills onto the floors behind them until the 
wagons were ankle deep in coin and paper 
money. When it was all over and the deep 
stillness round the front entrance was only 
pierced by the distant strains of the big-top 
band I asked a ticket seller how he had 
managed, seeing he knew neither the tongue 
nor the currency of this strange country. 


The King at the Circus 


“T gueSsed what kind of seats they 
wanted and most of them held their fingers 
up to show how many,” he replied as he 
fe ped the streaming perspiration from his 

ace. 

“But how about their change?’’I queried. 

“T didn’t give any,” he laughed. “I 
wasn’t taking any chances. When anybody 
kept on talking at me I picked up the first 
piece of money off the floor and handed it 
to him, but most of them walked away as 
soon as they grabbed their tickets. I guess 
they were satisfied.” 

Judging from the deep-chested peals of 
merriment and the prolonged ‘“‘Ahs’” of 
wonderment that filled the big tent that 
afternoon as those good Dutchmen and 
their families followed the pantomime of 
the clowns, it was quite evident that little 
they recked for a matter of short change or 
over change on the never-to-be-forgotten 
day when they saw the Grootste Tentoon- 
stellung der Arde. 

Old King Leopold, of Belgium, uncle of 
the present sovereign, drove out one day 
in his white automobile to inspect the cir- 
cus at his royal leisure, in the early morn- 
ing before the doors were thrown open to 
the public, and a rather amusing incident 
occurred. Like all royal folk, he spoke 
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HUNKINS 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“T don’t see what else he can have, do 
you?” I asked Steve. 

“You never can tell about Hunkins,”’ 
Steve replied. ‘‘He is an intelligent and 
resourceful person, and rarely lays all his 
cards on the table at once.”’ 

“What is his history?” I asked... “I’ve 
asked a lot of people, but nobody seems to 
know much about him except that he is 
boss and has been since Andrew Bruce died. 
He seems to be taken for granted; just 


there, like the South-Street bridge.” 


“‘He’s a natural development,” Steve 
told me as we walked toward Martin 
Street: ‘‘a boss by inheritance. Old An- 
drew Bruce left the job to him in his politi- 
cal last will and testament, and Hunkins 
fought off all the other heirs expectant who 
contested the will, as several did, estab- 
lished his claim to the property and proved 
his rights by his brains and works. 

“His father, C. J. Hunkins, kept a book- 
store in the old days. He was an English- 
man, born there, and a classicist, one of 
those chaps who had their Latin whacked 
into them at an early age and never forgot 
it. The bookstore was the loafing place for 
men who had tastes like Hunkins, and one of 
these was Bruce. Bruce was a boss, none 
harder-headed or harder-fisted, but he was 
also a worshiper of Robert Burns. He 
wanted to fight any person who intimated 
that Burns was not the greatest poet the 
world ever has produced or ever will pro- 
duce. Hunkins held different views. He 
maintained that the only great poets are 
the classical poets; Vergil, Homer, and 
especially Horace, which is where our 
Hunkins got his Horatian slant. These two 
old cronies wrangled over this subject for 
twenty years, and all the time young Hun- 
kins was growing up with free range of the 
bookstore, a bookish trend and a flair for 
languages. 

“Old Bruce got to know and like the boy, 
who was being educated on a system of his 
father’s. He had to study Latin when he 
was a child, taught by the old man himself, 
and by the time he was twenty he was a 
good classical scholar and had a high-school 
education; also Bruce began to give the 
lad little jobs in politics, and presently 
young Billy, who had a taste for politics, 
developed into right-hand executive for the 
old chap. Then one day Bruce died, and 
Hunkins stepped in and took hold. His 
father left enough property, in houses and 
lots, to give him about four thousand dol- 
lars a year income, which is enough for 
him, as he isn’t married, and he sits there 
in Martin Street and gets joy out of life by 
playing politics, reading books and study- 
ing languages. He has French and Italian 
and German, but I didn’t know until the 
other day, when you told me, that he’s 
taken up Spanish recently. 

“Hunkins plays the game on the theory 
that it is results that count, and the way 
to get results is to get them. He’s cold asa 
wedge in politics and there’s nothing high- 
brow or idealistic about him. He plays 
with the cards dealt to him, and, as you 
know, the News doesn’t stand for all he 
does, by along shot. However, we are good 
friends and he talks freely to me about 
many of his plans, knowing that I’ll slam 
him if I think he needs slamming, and 
never trying to tie me up by making con- 
fidential communications that I can’t use. 
We're on a square-toed basis, as witness 
his telling me, and you too, how he got 
those 1O U’sto photograph. He’sa frank 
citizen if he trusts you. Here we are.”’ 

Hunkins greeted us with great good 
nature, much pleased and showing it: 

““We’ve got them,” he said; “‘got them 
where the hair is short. Seems a shame to 
pile it on, but I think we might take one 
more shot at them, especially at this trim- 
mer, Spearle.”’ 

He had a clipping of Mayor Spearle’s 
statement, and walked about the room de- 
claiming portions of it, especially the line 
about: “No stigma attaches to my office.” 

“Ts Spearle in it?’’ Steve asked excitedly. 

‘No; I’m sorry to say he isn’t, but we 
can tie it up to his office.” 

“How?”’ 

“Why, there are eight men in that min- 
ing syndicate that borrowed the money from 
Miller. The eighth man doesn’t appear 
openly, Pendergrast carried him and coy- 
ered his part of it in the part he assumed 
personally.” 

“Who is it?” 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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crisis came. Store that away in your head. 
It may be worth while to pay some atten- 


tion to Brother Perkins at the proper | 


time.” 

“But Perkins is one of our leading busi- 
ness men,” I protested. 

**All the more reason to remember what 
I’m telling you,” dad replied, and changed 
the subject. 

xx 

OY of our meetings at the Tucker 

Building headquarters became a mu- 
tual admiration conclave. We cheered and 
congratulated and made rosy predictions 
over the reports of: Miss Crawford, who 
told us that the checked and corrected rolls, 
with all duplications eliminated, showed 
that a few more than four thousand men 
had signed the pledges, and two thousand 
women. Her investigations indicated that 
about a third of these men were men 
returned from France, and the remainder 
men released from training camps. She 
said another contingent of overseas men 
was due soon and that practically all the 
men from the camps would be home within 
a month. She reported that our three cen- 
ters, the original and central one in the 
Sixth Ward, and the newly established ones 
in the eastern and the western sections of 
the city, were popular. 

“T hate to be a kill-joy,” said Dowd 
after this had gone on for a time, “‘but if 
you folks stop back-patting long enough to 
assimilate a few practical thoughts on this 
subject it may help some.” 

““Tt seems to me that what we have heard 
is rather practical,” said Colonel Anderson. 
“What makes you a pessimist?” 

“Listening to you optimists, for one 
thing,’’ Dowd replied, ‘‘and some informa- 
tion I have at hand, for another.’ 

“Shall we hear the calamity howler?” 
I asked the others. 

“Go ahead, Dowd,” said the colonel. 
“‘Let’s have it.” 

“T gather from what you have all been 
saying that you think we not only orig- 
inated this idea but that we are the sole 
trustees and executors of it. Let me set 
you right on that point. I had a letter from 
France the other day giving me the details 
of that conference of American soldiers in 
Paris the newspaper dispatches mentioned, 
where preliminary details were worked out 
for. a national organization and prepara- 
tions made for a convention in this country, 
later in the year, for the purpose of effect- 
ing a permanent organization of a national 
association of veterans of this war. Also I 
have letters and literature showing that 
there already is in this country a lively 
organization with the same end in view; 
and, I am informed that in various parts of 
the country other organizations are in proc- 
ess of formation. Furthermore, here in 
this city there is an opposition, backed by 
some politicians who seek to counteract 
what we are doing, which is having some 
success. Wherefore, I would advise two 
things.” 

‘“‘What two things?” asked Miss Har- 

row. 
“A reasonable portion of humility and a 
considerable amount of hustle, both adjura- 
tions beginning with the well-known letter 
H, which, by the way, designates a third 
and active factor for consideration— 
Hunkins.” 

“Hunkins?” chorused several of us. ‘Is 
he in it?” 

“He is. He knows the potential political 
value of these soldiers as well as we do— 
probably better, and he has traps and bird- 
lime and nets out in every direction.” 

This information changed the aspect of 
the meeting from mutual admiration to 
mutual anxiety. 

After we had discussed these communi- 
cations indecisively for a time, Sergeant 
Ralston turned to Dowd and asked: 
““What’s the answer?”’ 

“Work,” said Dowd. ‘‘We must get the 
bulk of these men and women into our 
organization or our plans all fail. In the 
first place, if when the time comes for weld- 
ing all these various bodies into one great 
national body we are divided into two or 
several camps here we lose our influence. 
We must act in unison and intelligently 
when it comes to the national operations. 
Second, if we play our cards skillfully we 
may be able to give our members a practi- 
cal demonstration of what may be accom- 
plished by united action before this national 
organization matter comes to a head.” 

“In what way?” came at Dowd from 
various persons. 

“In a very practical way,” Dowd re- 
plied. ‘“‘We hold a city election this fall in 
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which we shall ‘choose an entire new city 
administration. That election will be pre- 
ceded by a primary wherein the candidates 
will be selected to contest the election in 
November. If we make it our business to 
find out who the candidates are likely to be 
we may be able in great measure to throw 
our strength to the better man; or if neither 
of the candidates proposed by the organiza- 
tions and none that may contest independ- 
ently is acceptable to us it will be a good 
plan, just for an experiment and to excite 
interest and enthusiasm, to run a candidate 
of our own. We may not win, but it will be 
good experience, just the same.” 

‘Have you heard anything about candi- 
dates?” I asked. 

“Not yet. I take it for granted that 
Spearle will ask for reélection, but I have 
no news of the Hunkins choice. It is my 
opinion that we cannot support Spearle in 
any circumstances. Hence that leaves us 
the choice in the primaries of the Hunkins 
man, if he is a good man, or our own man. 
Unless Hunkins sets up a most acceptable 
candidate I am in favor of putting a candi- 
date of our own—a soldiers’ candidate— 
into the primary.” 

‘“‘Wouldn’tthat makeit easierforSpearle?” 

“No, but more difficult for Hunkins. 
The charter specifies that the persons who 
receive the largest and the next largest 
numbers of votes for mayor in the primary 
and are certified thus by the Board of 
Elections shall be the candidates to be 
voted for at the election.” 

“Then if our man receives the second- 
largest number, and Spearle the largest 
number, say, the contest will be between 
our man and Spearle?”’ 

“Exactly, and if our man runs third the 
Hunkins man and Spearle will fight it out. 
The place for our big contest is in the 
primary, which will be held four weeks 
before the date of the election. We must 
prepare for that.” 

A general discussion followed Dowd’s 
talk that ranged from denunciations of the 
boss system to considerations of the weather. 
Suggestions were made that were so cau- 
tious and conservative that we laughed 
over them, and proposals that were so 
radical they astonished us. Some advised 
waiting and watching and the use of our 
moral influence, and others the open 
defiance of Hunkins and Spearle and an 
immediate announcement of a soldiers’ 
ticket. 

After this had gone on for a time Miss 
Harrow’s impatience culminated in a con- 
temptuous ‘‘Pish!” 

‘“What’s the use of all this talk?” she 
asked. ‘‘Why should we play second fiddle 
to Hunkins or any other man? I think we 
should have a candidate. The way to 
organize and hold these people is to give 
them something more tangible than talk 
and vague prospects to organize for. That 
is my opinion.”’ 

“Tt is my opinion too,” said Dowd, ‘‘but 
it is too early to talk of candidates as yet. 
That will expose our plans to the men who 
must not be forewarned.” 

“Expose them, then! I tell you we must 
give a greater incentive to these men and 
women than a lecture, a doughnut and a 
phonograph concert to hold them in line.” 

“Certainly, Miss Harrow,’ assented 
Dowd; “‘but we find lectures, doughnuts and 
phonograph concerts very helpful at the 
start. 

““Pshaw!”’ she sniffed. “‘If I were a man 
I’d run myself.” 

“Why not run as a woman?” asked Miss 
Crawford with mischief in her eyes. 

“Maybe I shall,’’ retorted Miss Harrow. 
‘Anyhow, I’m better fitted for it than a 
good many men I know.” 

Everybody assured the militant Miss 
Harrow that that was undeniably the case, 
and that mollified her somewhat, but after 
the meeting Dowd told Miss Crawford and 
me: ‘‘That lady demands action, and she’ll 
be getting it, too, in ways we do not like if 
we do not watch out.” i 

“Oh, she is all right,’ said Miss Craw- 
ford. ‘‘She feels deeply on the woman 
question and is militant and uncompromis- 
ing. She believes that any end justifies the 
means for universal suffrage.” 

I wondered many times just what Miss 
Crawford’s ideas on that question were. 
The “prison special” of the militants 
stopped off for a meeting with us, and I 
went to the meeting and saw Miss Craw- 
ford there. 
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that he is busy with the soldiers too. He 
has a few fellows who served in the Army 
on his staff, and though he is not working 
openly, as we are, he is scattering a good 
deal of Hunkins-organization propaganda 
about, just the same.” 

Dowd stopped and drummed on the 
table for a minute. 

“Say, captain,” he said, “‘why don’t you 
take a try at it?” 

“At what?” 

“At having a talk with Hunkins to see if 
you can get a line on what is in his mind. 
You are the fair-haired boy with him now, 
and he might unbelt.” 

“He won’t tell me anything.” 

“Maybe he will. It’s worth trying.” 

“T don’t want to abuse his confidence.” 

Dowd looked at me curiously. 

“Have you got it?” he asked. 
“Certainly not, but he might tell me that 
way.” 

“Look here, Talbot,” said Dowd, ‘‘I’m 
not asking you to be either a spy or an 
informer. Dismiss that from your mind, 
and don’t be such a shrinking violet. If he 
tells you anything in confidence I’m the 
last man in the world to ask you to break 
that confidence, but if he gives you the 
information in a straight man-to-man talk, 
that’s legitimate enough politics. You have 
just done Hunkins and a good many others 
a great service. 

“Why not capitalize it a little, inasmuch 
as the project we are all interested in may 
be benefited?”’ 

I considered that view of it and saw the 
merit of Dowd’s contention. 

“T’ll talk to him when I get a chance,” 
I consented. 

“Do it now, as the postal-card motto 
exhorts,”’ urged Dowd. ‘‘There’s the tele- 
phone.” 

I called Hunkins. He was in and said 
he’d be glad to see me if I came right over. 

‘‘Heard anything about Pendergrast?’’ I 
asked him when we were seated in the little 
room in the house in Martin Street. 

‘Ves; he’s down at that mine in Arizona, 
cursing everybody, but especially you and 
me, and drinking more bad liquor than is 
good for him, even though the mine is in a 
dry territory. Trust Pendergrast to es- 
tablish relations with the bootleggers. He’s 
expert in that sort of thing.” 

“Ts he coming back?” 

“Not yet. He will eventually, no doubt, 
and may even try to run in under cover 
soon, but it will be some time before he 
resumes his seat in the Board of Alder- 
men.” 

‘Will Spearle stand for reélection?”’ 

“Certainly. He’s fixing for it now. He 
has already read Pendergrast out as leader, 
and has assumed the place himself. He’ll 
be the only candidate from that side in the 
primary.” 

Palpably this gave me my chance. I 
made the inquiry as casual and nonim- 
portant as I could and asked: ‘‘Who’ll run 
for us?” 

Hunkins smiled as he looked at me. 

“The choice of the party, of course,’”’ he 
replied. 

“The choice of yourself, you mean,” I 
said boldly. 

“You flatter me,’ he replied, smiling 
again. ‘‘Who am I, to dictate to a great 
imperial, I may say, political organization 
in the matter of policies or men? I am 
merely the servant to carry out the ex-. 
pressed wishes of these electors. As soon as 
the command comes I shall obey. Until 
then I stand and wait.” 

“Pshaw!” I said. ‘‘You’ll pick the 
man—if you haven’t already picked him.” 

“TI protest. You ascribe to me virtue 
that I have not; you attribute to me a 
potency that I donot possess. To revert to 
my mentor, Horace: ‘Mentis error gratis- 
simus’—it is a most pleasing error of the 
mind—your mind. I am exceedingly com-’ 
plimented that you have this high opinion 
of me, but. you must revise it. What you 
assert is quite beyond even my ambitions, 
to say nothing of my capabilities.” 

It was plain enough that Hunkins was 
joshing me gently and that I could get no 
information with those tactics. 

So I said insinuatingly: ‘‘ Well, I hope 
the candidate will be a strong man in every 


“How can he be otherwise, ’’ asked Hun- 
kins, ‘‘when our great and moral party will 
choose him for a standard bearer?” 

“Some of them haven’t been,” I said. 

“Ah, well, sometimes circumstance over- 
powers intent. Let us hope and pray.” 

The next time I saw Dowd he asked me: 
“Have any luck with Hunkins?” 
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“Not any. He joshed me, quoted Hor- 
ace at me, and I didn’t get even an initial, 
to say nothing of a name.”’ 

““That’s the way he works,” said Dowd; 
“but I'll bet he has had that candidate 
selected for a month.” 

“Can he do that?” I asked. 

“Do what?” 

“Select a candidate without consulting 
the other organization leaders?”’ 

“He can, and he will. Hunkins isn’t an 
easy boss, like Platt, of New York, used to 
be. He’s a hard boss. He rules those men 
by sheer force of will and intelligence. Not 
many of them like him, but they are all 
afraid of him. One of these days he will be 
deposed, and probably he knows it; but so 
long as he is boss he is just that—boss. 
They may not like his man, but unless they 
can hand him a candidate who is better 
he’ll put his man over, and he never makes 
a selection without having overpowering 
reasons for that selection. He plays fair, 
doesn’t take anything or want anything for 
himself, and he has them all eating out of 
his band.” 

““You say they are afraid of him,’ I said. 
“He always seems mild-mannered to me.”’ 

“Stir him up once and you'll see,” re- 
plied Dowd; and the talk turned on other 
things. 

We had reached the point in our work 
demanding a big public demonstration. 
The newspapers were printing paragraphs 
about our activities, and we decided we 
must get a few columns, not only for the 
encouragement of the men and to add to 
their enthusiasm but to give adequate 
warning to those working at cross purposes 
to us that we were in control. 

Dowd cautioned us not to say much 
about the political end of the plan in our 
speeches, for he saw danger in that, and our 
main exhortation was along the lines of 
mutual benefit to all, with politics inci- 
dentally mentioned as one way mutual 
benefits may be attained. We had almost 
completed our arrangements for our dem- 
onstration when the scene for another sort 
of a performance was set for us by Hunkins 
himself. 

One afternoon six weeks.before the date 
for the primaries Steve Fox shouted to me 
over the telephone: ‘‘Come down to 
Dowd’s office—quick!”’ 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Never mind. Come down here, and get 
a move on!” 

I was there in fifteen minutes. Dowd and 
Steve were waiting. 

““What’s up?” I asked. 

“Hell’s to pay and no pitch hot,” said 
Steve. 

“What is it?” 

“Catch him as he falls, Tommy,” said 
Steve. “Listen, George, and remain as 
calm as possible. We know who Hunkins 
intends to put into the primary for mayor.” 

“cc (0) ” 


“Perkins!” 

“Perkins!” I shouted. 
kidding. It isn’t possible.” 

“Tt is possible and probable and the 
absolute fact.. He’s picked Perkins.” 

“Why, dammit,’ I sputtered, ‘the 
thing’s absurd! Perkins was hand-in-glove 
with Pendergrast.”’ 

‘Even so, Hunkins has picked him as his 
candidate.” 

“T won’t stand for it!” 

“All right,’”’ said Steve, ‘“‘take a chair, 
then. It’s true.” 

I couldn’t think straight. The thing hit 
me so suddenly and seemed so preposter- 
ous. I recalled my conversation with dad 
about Perkins and his forty-thousand-dollar 
transaction at the Consolidated- National 
on the day after the Miller exposure, and the 
conclusion dad drew from that, and tried to 
square that with the often-displayed vin- 
dictiveness of Hunkins against the Pender- 
grast gang. It wouldn’t jibe. 

“Tt can’t be true,’ I protested. “Hun- 
kins wouldn’t do a thing like that.. Be- 
sides,” I urged, seeing a ray of light, “it 
isn’t politics. Perkins doesn’t belong to 
Hunkins’ party.” 

“Oh, yes, he does,” said Steve. ‘“‘He’s 
regular that way.” 

“But I tell you he has been in with Pen- 
dergrast.”’ 

“Why not? Perkins isn’t the man to let 


“Oh, you’re 


him from grabbing off a good thing now and 
then. _Pendergrast’s gang have the city 
administration now, haven’t they?” 


ad That’s the answer. Perkins plays along 
with the ins of course, in whatever jobs he 
wants to put over. That’s business, but his 
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politics remains unchanged; only his opera- 
tions shift.” 

“Well,” I insisted, 
do it unless—unless 

“Say it,” urged Dowd. 

“Unless Hunkins was in with Pender- 
grast and double-crossed him.” 

“JT wouldn’t put it past Hunkins,”’ said 
Dowd. “But what do you mean?” 

‘“Why, I know that on the day after the 
Miller thing broke, Perkins borrowed forty 
thousand dollars in a great rush at the 
Consolidated National, and putting that 
fact against some other things I know I am 
almost positive that Perkins advanced that 
money to Pendergrast to help make up the 
shortage, and did it because he had to, 
because he is in some way beholden to 
Pendergrast or has been in on some of the 
graft. He wouldn’t lend his mother forty 
thousand dollars unless he had to.” 

“Aha!” said Dowd. ‘The plot thickens. 
Maybe that is the reason—or maybe not. 
Anyhow, my son, why did you hold that 
out on us?” 

“T didn’t pay much attention to it when 
dad told me.” 

“Your father told you?” 

“Yes; dad discovered that Perkins bor- 
rowed this money at that time, and put 
that circumstance and Pendergrast’s known 
need of quick money together. Also, dad 
probably knows other things about Perkins 
ae made him link up the two the way he 

i ” 


“Aunkins wouldn’t 


“Aha again!” said Dowd. ‘Now it 
begins to look like something. If John 
Talbot thinks that, I think it too.’ 

“What are we going to do?” I asked, 
while Steve whistled between his teeth 
““Where do we go from here, boys, where 
do we go from here?”’ 

Dowd made no reply for atime. I looked 
out of the window at nothing. Steve 
whistled shrilly and walked about the room. 

“The first thing to do,” said Dowd 
finally, ‘‘is to prove the truth of this report 
about the nomination of Perkins.” 

“But you told meit was unquestionable,” 
I reminded him. 

“So it is, practically; but it isn’t direct 
from Hunkins himself. Steve got it from 
an inside source. It isn’t to be announced 
for a few days. He can’t print it, unfor- 
tunately, or we might head it off that way; 
though Perkins cannot be attacked without 
the absolute goods on him, for he is a big 
person in this community. The papers will 
be gingerly about that end of it. Anyhow 
Perkins isn’t the man we want. We would 
not be able to make any sort of a case for 
him with the boys.” 

“T should say not!” exclaimed Steve. 
“Think of asking that crowd to stand for 
the hypocritical double-dealing Perkins, 
who isn’t taking back any too freely his 
clerks who went to war, who pays the 
smallest wages in the city to his women 
help, who wasn’t for the war anyhow until 
it was shoved down his throat, and who 
fought organization among his employees 
until organized labor told him where to get 
off! It can’t be done.” 

“Well, what can be done?” I asked. 

“You can do something if you will,” said 
Dowd. ‘Last time you went to see Hun- 
kins he joshed you. This time he can’t 
josh. You can put it up to him straight and 
demand a yes or no.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“On the grounds that you are not only a 
member of. his organization and an office- 


- holder therein but that you also represent a 


soldiers’ organization in this city that will 
cast a lot of votes and will not. cast those 
votes for Perkins. That may be putting it 
a little stronger than it is, but you’ve got to 
jolt him, both to find out and.to stop it 
after you do find out.” hie ae 
“T can’t understand it,’’ I said. again. 
“What the devil does he mean by such a 
selection?” "BESS ee 
““What does he mean?”’ repeated Dowd. 
““Why,-he means that: the-good old’ days 
shall continue and be enjoyed. by the good 
old boys. You can bet all'you’ve got that 
he isn’t nominating Perkins without know- 


ing exactly where Perkins stands and how. | 


he will perform. Hunkins doesn’t trade un- 
sight and unseen. He joins no blind pools. 
They are all tagged and ticketed and 


: 10t? _ delivered before he lets them in. And Per- 
a little thing like party affiliation prevent | 


kins will catch as many votes among the 
business and professional class as he will 
lose because of his store meannesses. There 
will be a Hunkins slogan—‘A business man 
for mayor’—before Perkins has been in the 
field for twenty minutes.” 

While Dowd was talking my mind began 
to clarify a little. Hunkins either was or 
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was not planning to nominate Perkins. 
Why not ask him and settle it? 

“‘T’ll go to see Hunkins and ask him,” I 
said when Dowd finished. 

“Good!” exclaimed Dowd. ‘‘That’s the 
thing to do. Put it up to him cold and 
straight. When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Fine! By that time I’ll probably have 
a better perspective on the whole affair. 
Just now I’m in no shape for connected 
thought.” 

Nor was I, save for my determination to 
demand an explanation from Hunkins if the 
story was true or to get a denial if it wasn’t. 
After all my hopes and plans to help in 
obtaining a better city government—to be 
handed Perkins! Politics surely is a tough 


ame. 
2 That night at dinner I asked dad: ‘‘Dad, 
who do you think will be nominated for 
mayor?” 

“For mayor? Oh, I don’t know. Spearle 
probably will run again.” 

“T mean: Who will Hunkins nominate?”’ 

Dad laid down-his fork, wiped his lips 
with his napkin and appeared to give the 
matter judicial consideration. 

“Why,” he said in a few moments, “it 
might be Cass or it might be Stoddard or 
it might be Camberwell or He 

“But it won’t be,”’ Linterrupted. ‘‘Hun- 
kins is going to nominate Perkins.” 

Dad stared at me. “No!” he said. 
“Somebody is joking you.”’ 

“Dad, I tell you it’s true. Hunkins in- 
tends to nominate Perkins.” 

“Who says so?” 

“Steve Fox.” 

“Oh, Steve is having a pipe dream.” 

“He isn’t. It’s true.” 

*Can’t be.’ 

“Darn it, dad, I tell you it is!” 

Dad looked at me for a moment, as if the 
news were just breaking into his skull. 
Then he began to pull his eyebrow. 

“Why, it is incredible!” he said. ‘ Hun- 
kins cannot possibly be so lost to a sense of 
decency as to nominate that hypocrite, the 
accomplice of Pendergrast. He’s a grafter. 
He’s a trimmer and plays both ends against 
the middle. He’s not fit. He’s ——”’ 

He stopped, pushed back his chair and 
tugged violently at both eyebrows. That 
means a volcanic disturbance within dad. 
Bee eyebrow is bad, but two are tremen- 

ous. 

‘“What are you going to do about it?”’ he 
asked, looking fiercely across the table at 
me. 
“T’m going to see Hunkins.” 

“What for?” 

“To tell him we won’t stand for it.”’ 

““Who is we?” 

“The soldiers, and others.’ 

“Do you mean it?” 

‘Certainly I mean it.” 

“Let me understand this: You intend to 
go to Hunkins to-morrow and tell him that 
the soldiers of the city and others will not 
support Perkins?” 

“Yes. sitar 

“And you will be emphatic about it, and 
use a few cuss words if necessary, and not 
back water if he’ tries.to argue you out of 
it? He’s smooth, you know.” 

“T’ll stick.” 

“Go to it!” said dad, coming over and 
shaking hands with me. ‘‘Go to it! If you 


can stop that it will be a great thing for the 


city, but it will be a hard.job.. Hunkins is a 
determined and obstinate man.” 

“T don’t care if he is. I’m’ going to tell 
;him about himself, anyhow, and what rotten 
politics it-is.”’. Se 
| «Good, said dad, as he started for his 
‘little room and-his blue prints. ‘I hope 
‘you will.; Make the best fight you can, and 
lif he persists we’ll.talk-it over and see what 
ican be done.” v.24) © «5; iy 
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‘“T TOME at noon if it is important,” 
| JL Hunkins saidto me when I telephoned 


‘to him: next morning, ‘‘or at five o’clock if. 


.it can’ wait: that long.” - 

“T’ll be there at noon,” I told him. 

And I was. if eboste 

“Still.on the quest for the hidden candi-’ 
date?”’ he'asked me..: 

pelea x He 

“Well, I appreciate the compliment, 
admire your pertinacity, but deplore your 
judgment. As I asked you before, why 
come to me?” 

“Because you have selected the candi- 
date.” 

“Oh, my dear captain, why do you make 
such an assertion? Certainly you cannot 
hold me so meanly as to doubt my dis- 
claimers at our last conversation.” 


“Mr. Hunkins,” I ga 
squarely in the eye, “I di 

He was leaning back in} 
a cigarette, and steadily 
His lips twitched a bit 
otherwise he took my im 
sion—to put the best face } 
a change of countenance or 

“Wasn't it Scott who poir 
matters of this sort it is easie 
to examine?” he asked eagjl: 
Or, to go a bit further with j 
line in the Satires of Horace 
book, as I recall it: ‘Acelin 
meliora recusat,’ which, on t 
you have been too busy 
recently to renew your acc 
my great philosopher, I wi 
you to the broad general eff; 
inclined to what is false 
things. I make no particu]; 
plication and present th 
descriptive, perhaps, of a y 
of many others besides your 

There was banter in his 
eyes were cold and hard, H 
in his chair and puffed at | 
if the smoking of it were ¢] 
matter that engaged his atte 
he was having fun with me, 
ing a close scrutiny of me, 
indignation that followed r 
his choice of Perkins swellir 


e. “uy 
“Mr. Hunkins,”’ I said wi 
emphasis, “‘I didn’t come h 
quotations from dead and} 
I suggest we dispense wit 
phases of this conversation, 
“As you will; and may 
you did come here for?” 
“To ask you whether it is 
selected Perkins as your 
mayor. Isit true?” «= 
I watched him closely, | 
did not change nor did he 
tude. So far as plumping th 
in the way of rousing him! 
have said: “I came to tell 
day.” 4 
“A candid question des 
answer,” he replied, and his( 
to my irritation. ‘‘Howeve 
ing that candid answer let 
hypothesis, perhaps two. § 
the statesman’s refuge and 
affirm or deny?” a 
“Then I shall think it is | 
“That disposes of that. § 
I say it is true. Then what’ 
“T shall protest.” #i 
“Protest? Ah, a light bi 
As I gather your position y 
ascertain if Mr. Perkins is t¢ 
for mayor by our organizat 
you protest. Does that ¢ 
correctly?” ¥ 
I boiled over at that mom 
“Tt does,’”’ I exclaimed, le 
“and I’ll be obliged if you w 
persiflage and answer the qu 
to know.” Si 
Hunkins lighted another 
much care and blew a cloud 
Then, as if talking i 
“He demands to know 


“Look here, Hunkin 
couldn’t help raising m 
tried to control myself 
as he appeared to be, “ 
demand an answer to thi 

“Right? What righ 

“Because I am intere 
ernment for this city.” 
. “The implication bein 
suppose?”’ a 
“Tf.you.are you will 1 
kins.” ! 
“Has anybody, here bu 
Perkins will be nominat 

' “No, but you’re going to 
just the same. You're on 
time.” 5 


small esteem.” 
That sneer cast me a 
ing geardismantled. I 
I may be more of al 
you think,” I asserted vehé 
all this isn’t getting us aly 
more I ask you: Do you 
nate Perkins?” ee 
Hunkins pursed hi 
of smoke escape. He 
“Well,” he said slo 
parently will not be ha 
(Continued oni 


t are of no concern to you, 
-o see all my fellow creatures 
as well tell you I shall nom- 
as you say, albeit I usually 
), Mr. Perkins.” 

vith an amused superiority 
‘urious. It was like a teacher 
ym to a peevish little boy. 

do it!” I exclaimed. “You 


it? Why not, pray?” 
ad no answer for that. He 
ne chose. I felt myself slip- 


ju must not do it,” I said 
uinking to cover my lapse. 

i That assertion is even more 
nthe other. To tell me I 
lack of power on my part, 
t:o must me an imperative 
superiority in you. Why 


I said, “this sort of talk has 
«ough. Idon’t care how much 
j bble, I tell you that it will be 
‘inate Perkins.” 
i up in his chair at that, 
is cigarette and abandoned 
ndolent toleration. His face 
> little bunches came, one at 
> is mouth, and his eyes bored 


» repeated sharply. ‘‘ What 
ny that? re 
tit Perkins isn’t fit, and you 
man he was in with the Pen- 
¢ I mean that he had been 
i if not actual promoter of a 
aing done in this city by the 
id politicians. I mean that 
od double-dealing Pharisee, 
ad is on the make; and that 
hgs will be just the same in 
3 they have been—or worse. 
jnean!”’ 
at in my heat I had gone 
giaer in denouncing Perkins 
dice at hand justified, but I 
v ced, that a man who was in 
gst, as I fully believed Per- 
yild' be no amateur. That 
participation. I wondered 
<yould say, and I wasn’t long 
he assertions categorically,” 
wred to this outburst. 
nied, looked me up and down, 
le to castigate me with as 
o,and almost as much effect 
e\sing a rawhide with timed 
etrokes. 
yat you assert,” he said, 
stiving you too much con- 
leny, even. Before I show 
/require an answer to this 
hat right or assumption of 


t ‘ I Heard a Woman's Voice Say: 
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right do you come here and talk to me in 
this manner; by what authority, actual 
or implied—you, a boy I put into a minor 
place and gave an opportunity to get some 
prominence? That prominence appears to 
have destroyed your perspective and dulled 
your sense of humor, if you have one. What 
do you mean by it? What is your excuse?” 

“T don’t need any excuse,” I replied, 
facing him squarely. ‘I am a member of 
the party you lead, and I come to you to 
protest against an action I think injudi- 
cious, unwise—yes, criminal. I get my 
right from my interest in good government 
for this city. I do not assume it. I have it. 
Now I’ve told you what I think, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

I rose, doubled my fists and stuck out 
my chin. I was so indignant I was ready to 
fight, almost anxious to, indeed. I hoped 
he would start something. Instead his face 
relaxed and he laughed. 

“What am I going to do about it?” he 
repeated. “‘Why, I am going to advise you 
to seek some secluded spot and endeavor to 
attain your normal proportions, which 
advice I tender herewith. It is then my 
intention to bid you good afternoon; and 
at the proper time I shall nominate Mr. 
Perkins for mayor. Now having been thus 
frank with you I trust before'I invite you 
to leave you will be equally frank with me. 
What are you going to do?” 

“T’'ll run against him!” 

The first time I ever had that thought 
or determination was when I shouted it at 
Hunkins, standing before him in the little 
room in Martin Street, my chin protrud- 
ing, my legs braced, my fists doubled. It 
seemed to come from somewhere outside 
and to be hammered into my head by the 
mighty stroke of some unseen force. I 
started, gasped as I heard myself say the 
words, but instantly it was clear to me that 
that was a solution, a way to make my 
protest effective. 

“T’ll run against him!’’ I repeated firmly, 
but in a lower voice. 

Hunkins, still seated in his chair, 
laughed a contemptuous laugh. 

“That,’’ he said, ‘‘ will be a most welcome 
though futile diversion. It will add gayety 
to a campaign that threatens to be dull and 
uninteresting. Good afternoon. Don’t 
forget that the law says your nominating 
petition must be filed four weeks before the 
date of the primary,’”’ he mocked as I went 
out. 

XXIII 
Y TEMPLES were throbbing and my 
heart was pounding as I walked down 
Martin Street. I was chagrined over the 
way Hunkins had treated me and fright- 
ened over my threat to run against Perkins. 

“To be sure,’ I argued with myself, ‘‘I 
have not made that claim or statement or 
threat or boast, or whatever it is, to any 
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person but Hunkins, and if I do not run he 
can only turn it into a joke to be circulated 
among the politicians. I am not beholden 
by what I said. It was the result of Hun- 
kins’ taunting me as he did, the reflex from 
his sneers and sarcasm and contempt over 
what I said and my attitude. It need go 
no further.” 

But while I tried to convince myself of 
the absurdity of the thought of my running 
for mayor against Perkins an insistent 
“Why not? Why not?” beat down my 
arguments. 

I stopped in the street. ‘‘Why not? 
Why not?” kept pounding in my head. 

“Well, why not?’ I thought. “I am an 
American citizen, of legal age, and I am in 
politics. Iam opposed to Perkins, and con- 
sequently from this time opposed to Hun- 
kins. I believe that Perkins must be beaten. 
I may be able to help bring that about. It 
might be easier for me personally, more 
comfortable, to get someone else to run, 
but I am identified with the soldiers—I am 
a soldier—I am in politics—I have a clean 
record—I am somewhat known to the 
people. Why not?” 

As I was standing there a taxicab drew 
up to the curb and I heard a woman’s voice 
say: ‘‘How do you do, Captain Talbot? 
You seem lost; or something like that. 
May I help you find yourself?”’ 

It was Miss Crawford who hailed me. 
She was smiling at me from the cab. 

“Will you?” I asked her eagerly. ‘‘May 
I ride with you? I would like to talk with 
you.” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Get in. Iam 
going down to the Tucker Building.” 

“That isn’t far enough,” I said with my 
hand on the door. ‘‘Let’s drive out to the 
park and back.”’ 

“T’m rather busy,” she protested. 

‘Please do. I am very anxious to talk to 
you on an important matter—important 
to me, anyhow.” 

“Very well,” she assented, “‘but only out 
and back.”’ 

I told the driver to go to the Lamphier 
Gate of the park and to return to the 
Tucker Building, and got in. That would 
take half an hour. I felt myself lucky in 
being discovered in the first stage of my 
problem by Miss Crawford. She had sense 
and knew polities. Of course there were 
dad and Tommy Dowd—but 

“What is it?’’ she asked, coming directly 
to the point. 

“Have you heard that Hunkins intends 
to nominate Perkins for mayor?” I asked. 

“Yes; Mr. Dowd told me yesterday.” 

“And you know about Perkins?” 

“Yes, in a general way.” 

“That disposes of the preliminaries. 
Dowd told me also, and I said I would see 
Hunkins and ask him whether it was true. 
It is true.” 
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“Did Hunkins tell you so?” 

“Yes, he said so definitely and was most 
contemptuous over my temerity in asking 
him about it and protesting against it. 
Anyhow, to come to the nubbin of it, after 
I had made my protest he sneeringly asked 
me what I intended to do about it—and— 
and ——”’ 

I was embarrassed and ill at ease. I 
feared she might laugh at me. 

“What did you tell him?” she asked. 

“T told him that I would run against 
Perkins.” 

“For mayor?” 

“Yes. What do you think of that?” 

She wrinkled her forehead and looked out 
of the cab window for a few moments. 
Then she turned to me and said: ‘“‘Why 
not?” 

“Do you mean that you think it is a good 
plan?” 

“T think so, provided you are in earnest 
and did not make the threat, if it was a 
threat, because you were piqued at Hun- 
kins, angry at his reception of your protest. 
Did you?” 

“That may have had something to do 
with it, but not all. I give you my word it 
never occurred to me until I found myself 
standing there in front of Hunkins, who 
plainly takes me to be a conceited, swell- 
headed youngster and holds me as just 
that and nothing more. Then it burst over 
me that to run against Perkins was a way 
to make an effective protest—not to talk, 
but to do something, and I told him I 
should run. As you say, why not?” 

I recapitulated my arguments to myself 
in favor of such a step. She listened 
gravely. 

As we drew up in front of the Tucker 
Building she shook hands with me and said: 
“JT think you should. Politically it,is 
feasible. We need a concrete point for 
the demonstration of our soldier strength 
and for an incentive for them. They like 
you. 

“They know you because you have been 
among them so much. You have a good 
standing in the community. You are known 
politically because of the Miller exposure 
and admired even in nonpolitical circles for 
that. I advise you to run.” 

I was much encouraged when I said 
good-by to her at the elevator, and felt 
almost a candidate as I went to talk it over 
with Dowd, hoping he might agree with 
Miss Crawford, but feeling that he must 
advance some very weighty arguments to 
dissuade me. I made that decision, first 
off, myself. Then Miss Crawford indorsed 
it. If Dowd and dad approved—but 
would they? 

“Tommy,” I said to Dowd as I entered 
his office, “‘I have an important communi- 
cation to make to you.” 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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“All right,” I answered. ‘‘I think I can 
stand the gaff, and we can play at that 
game as well as they can.’ 

‘“We surely can,” said Dowd. “If you 
honestly feel that way about it and want 
to try it, I’m for you, heart and soul.” 

We shook hands and in five minutes 
were deep in the city charter and the state 
election law getting the detail of the pro- 
cesses antecedent to filing a proper petition 
establishing me as a candidate in the 
primary. 

Once we had those formalities straight 
Tommy’s mind began to work, and he 
planned a tentative campaign that included 
a soldiers’ mass meeting, or several of them, 
ward organizations, a central organization, 
speeches, literature, finances. He went 
into detail that amazed me. 

“Lord!” I said. ‘Does it take all of 
that?” 

“Yes, and then some. You are going 
against a machine that is working smoothly, 
that is long established and not too scrupu- 
lous in its methods. The only way you can 
win is by the force of publicity. We must 
impress on this city that you stand for 
cleaner government. We'll have to pro- 
claim you like a breakfast food, show you 
to be as wonderful as one of those young 
men in the advertisements who run their 
salaries up from ten dollars a week to fifty 
thousand dollars a year by taking a course 
in psychology by mail. You’ll have small 
sleep, no comfort and darned little any- 
thing else but work from now until the 
night of the primary, but you’ll have a lot 
of fun, and so shall I, and we’ll make it 
interesting at any rate for Brother Hunkins 
and Pharisee Perkins. How about'money?”’ 

I hadn’t thought of the financial require- 
ments of my plan. Tommy’s question 
startled me. 

““Willit cost much?” I asked. 

Considerable,’ he replied. ‘“‘You see, 
the other fellows have a going organiza- 
tion, and aside from the soldiers we must 
build from the ground up. We can’t use 
the soldiers as a machine for you, except 
indirectly. That wouldn’t be good politics 
or good sense. We’ve got to form a per- 
sonal .Talbot-for-mayor campaign com- 
mittee and finance that independently. 
Then we shall be able to throw our soldier 
organization in behind you, but it cannot 
be specifically a Talbot force. We’ll be for 
you, but we cannot be yours in a personal 
sense. That would detract from the real 
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purposes of our work. Have you any 
money?” 

“A few thousand dollars—five or six, 
perhaps.”’ 

“Will you back yourself with it? It’s a 
bet, you know.” 

“Certainly. I'll give you a check for it 
immediately. 

All Tight, That will do for a starter. 
Will your father help?” 

“T hope so.’ 

“Find out as soon as you can. 
there will be others.” 

“What others?” 

“I don’t know yet, but there will be. 
There never is much difficulty i in financing 
a thing of this sort if it is handled right. 
It’s astonishing how people put up for 
movements and societies and leagues and 
all that sort of thing. There’s a new pro- 
fession in this country—the profession of 
vocational reformers and uplift experts. 
They organize these leagues and things for 
the salaries they get for being secretaries 
to them. But that is by the way. With 
enough to start on we shall be able to pull 
through all right.” 

“How much will we need to start?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“T can get that much,’ I said con- 
fidently, thinking of my own five or six 
thousand and dad. 

“Get it as soon as you can.  Where’s 
Steve Fox?”’ 

“At the office, I suppose.” 

“Well, Steve must handle the publicity. 
I'll do the general politics. You will make 
the speeches and do the handshaking, and 
Miss Crawford will look after the head- 
quarters detail and be treasurer. There’s 
a quartet that will stir ’em up. Let’s go 
and quaff a couple on it while as yet the 
chance remains.’ 

That night I told dad. 

d,’”’ I began, ‘‘you don’t think Per- 
kins is a fit man to be mayor of this city, 
do you?” 

at do not!’’ said dad emphatically. ‘‘He 
has always managed to maintain his stand- 
ing, chiefly by his churchgoing and other 
hypocrisies, but I firmly believe him to be 
a crook. I don’t think he ever did any 
actual stealing, but he has planned a lot 
and has taken his big share of the swag.” 

“All right,’ I said. ‘‘Now I want to tell 
you what happened to-day.” 

He listened to my story intently, ques- 
tioned me closely about the detail of my 


And 
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out the charm he largely possessed. She 
liked him better already than anyone else 
she could recall. The richness of his per- 
sonality, caught by her eager creative re- 
ceptiveness, filled her with a heightened 
sense of vitality. 

The roof garden of the hotel flashed in a 
rhythm of crystal and linen; the brilliant 
dresses and hats of the women, seen on a 
marble colonnade lifted against infinite 
space, were charged with picturesque sig- 
nificance. Thin wisps of essentially cold 
vapor! Her hand slipped without intent to 
her side and brushed the warm vigor of 
Paull’s fingers. She didn’t withdraw her 
arm, nor did he stir until, after a moment, 
his palm turned and took hers firmly. She 
regarded India Dinning with unconcern 
while her heart beat in a warm, pleasant 
tumult. Then Andrew Paull’s grasp tight- 
ened until he was actually hurting her; his 
grip was convulsive, it pained her so much 
that she thought she must ery out; but 
when her endurance was exhausted her 
hand was released. She turned furiously 
toward him; but her anger dissolved before 
the gray misery of his face. Liza Clarges 
managed to smile reassuringly. 

Iv 1] 

MUST talk to you,” he said in a low 

voice at her side. The luncheon was at 
an end, and Liza, leading their small pro- 
cession, was moving toward the elevators. 
There was a press of people about the 
latter; with Andrew Paull she momentarily 
lost her company. She caught a glimpse of 
India’s pink hat and heard Freda Zooch’s 
penetrating tones, when an illogical dislike 
of their aggressive youth, the wish for the 
most immediate escape, drove her, fol- 
lowed by Paull, into a waiting car. The 
opaque glass door was closed on them and 
they sank rapidly to the level of the city. 

“‘T’m supposed in a way to be sick,” he 
told her, standing again by the entrance. 


“‘Tt’s an awful nuisance; they said I’d be 
recovered now, but it seems I’m not. 
sort of breakdown in France. I’ve been 
traveling about with Carpenter trying to 
lose it before I go back to the office. Every- 
thing seems all right, I feel fine, and then, 
like to-day, I go as if I had been hit by a 
shell. I’m sorrier than I can say about 
your hand. Did I ruin it?” 

Together they gazed seriously at Liza’s 
narrow hand, now correctly sheathed in 
suéde. 

“Not entirely,”’ she assured him. 

“Tt’s like this,’”’ he continued in a burst 
of confidence: “I must get away, at once, 
anywhere; I think I'll strangle if I don’t. 
Right now I have to keep a grip on myself. 
Do you suppose I—I shall ever be right 
again?” 

Liza saw the panic sweep back over his 
countenance; the June midday was hot, 
but not sultry enough to explain the drip- 
ping wetness of his forehead. Her liking 
for him was sharpened by pity. In a lesser 
degree she shared his need to get away— 
not so much because of what she might 
come to but in order to leave far behind her 
present surrounding. Her mental direct- 
ness, daring, rose overwhelmingly to the 
surface, inundated the Liza Clarges of 
exterior conventionality. 

“Of course you will be right soon,” she 
reassured him. Aware that he was close 
beside her she went out to the sidewalk, to 
where a number of automobiles were parked 
in the street. “If you must get away,’ she 
said evenly, “at times so must I.” Liza 
gazed at the cars, and in particular at a 
high-powered yellow machine with a small 
crest painted on its door. “Tt’s a horrid 
feeling,” she added, “and I have it now 
extraordinarily. Shall we take a car? See 
if the key isn’t in this canary-colored 
feminine affair.” 

He asked: ‘“‘It isn’t yours?” 

“oe No.” f : 
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meeting with Hunkins and searchingly as 
to my reasons and conclusions, ideas and 
ideals. He went into the difficulties of the 
campaign, painted the troubles I would 
have rather darkly, and assayed me even 
closer than Dowd had done. All his inquiry 
was to discover whether I was in earnest or 
merely wounded in my vanity by Hunkins 
and desirous of reprisal. 

“Of course, dad,” I said to him, as I had 
said to Dowd, “I admit that the first 
thought of it came when I was blazing with 
anger at Hunkins, when he had jabbed me 
and japed me until I was sore all over; but 
though that started it it is a bigger thing 
than that now. I want to run because I 
think I can do some good for the city by 
running. That’s the great side of it in my 
mind now. I still cherish a human desire to 
land on Hunkins, but that isn’t the only 
motive. I’m going into it whether you 
approve or not. You remember, when I 
first talked to you about politics you were 
not enthusiastic. Since then a good many 
things have happened, and now I think I 
see my way to make an effort worth while. 
I want you with me, dad, not only because 
you are a big man in this community but 
pee you are my father. Will you stand 


Dad put out his hand. He turned his 
head a little, but I saw his eyes winking 
rapidly; and my eyes were a bit moist also. 

I took his hand and pressed it. 

“To the limit, George,’ he said. He 
swallowed hard two or three times, then as 
if ashamed of having shown any feeling 
said briskly: ‘‘ Now, then, let’s get down to 
the practical side of it. How much will it 
cost?”’ 

**T don’t know yet. Dowd thinks twenty 
thousand dollars will be plenty. We’ve got 
to build from the ground up, you know, as 
he points out.” 

“Well,” said dad, “‘it won’t be good sense, 
good politics or good anything else to make 
this exclusively a Talbot enterprise. You 
and Dowd and the rest of you raise what 
you can, and I’ll guarantee all deficits. 
That’s the best way for me to work.” 

“Thank you, dad,”’ I said. 

“Go to it,” he said. “I’m with you to 
the end of the trail.”’ 

“Then I can’t lose,” I replied, and dad 
went off to his blue prints, humming a little 
tune as he went. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“That’s rather brisk,’ he temporized, 
gazing into the car. ‘‘The key is there, and 
the usual limp rose with maidenhair fern.” 

She moved forward audaciously: ‘‘Well?”’ 

“A splendid crust,’”’ he spoke doubtfully, 
and then she saw that her recklessness had 
been communicated to him. “It makes 
small difference to me.’”’ He opened the 
door to the deep single seat and, shutting 
it on her, went round to the driver’s side. 
He brought the automobile out of the line 
with a short abrupt turn, and at once they 
were gliding through the congested traffic. 
Andrew Paull drove with the deceiving in- 
difference of an absolute and practiced con- 
trol. He wore no hat, and in the brief 
speeding possible between crossings his stiff 
hair stirred slightly in the wind. His dark 
face, its youth scarred by suffering, was set 
directly ahead. 

“Where shall we go?”’ he asked finally, 
in a comparatively deserted city street, 
paved and lined on both sides with small 
hot-looking brick houses. 

“Does it matter?’ Liza replied. 

“Anyhow we can keep on for two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars’ worth.” 

“T have as much more.” 

He turned decidedly. “I couldn’t think 
of our using your money.”’ She smiled in 
delight at the inevitable banality of his 
attitude. The scrupulous prejudice, she 
thought, was irresistible. It was, she saw 
from the clock before her, past three. The 
day was growing as close as July; the sky 
had a muffled gray appearance. A pro- 
longed silence enveloped them; they were 
leaving the city and rolling over a wide, 
smooth way by a green-banked river. 
There were elaborate dingy granite monu- 
ments on vivid green terraces, fountains 
dripping into shallow basins, and a row of 
ornamental boathouses on the water. 

“You’re an inspired picker,’’ Andrew 
said at last; ‘‘the engine of this Zenith is as 
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Air Is Free, Why Not Use It? 


A Tea-Kettle and Steam 


A steam jet from a tea-kettle 
told Watt how to meet his era of 
labor shortage and rising prices, 


and the Age of Steam was born. 


With steam came power, and 
with power has come the use of 
air, and its control. Air, formerly 
used only to breathe, has been 
put to work doing hundreds of 
things, from cushioning a rubber 
tire to supporting aircraft heavier 
than itself. 


Air Conveys, Cools, Drys 


The leaves that blow along the 


ground tell you that air is a con- 
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veyor. The color of the leaves in 


the fall tells you that air is a dryer. 


There are Sturtevant air con- 
veyors that push or suck along on 
a column of air things light as 
cotton or corn-flakes, and things 


heavy as bricks or lumps of coal. 
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There are Sturtevant dryers for 
dehydrating fruits and vegetables, 
and high-humidity kiln dryers 
that dry wood in a moist, warm 
air that coaxes the moisture from 
the center of the wood jfirst, dry- 
ing the whole thoroughly, quickly 
and without warp or crack. 


A ENGINEERING is the Sturtevant spe- 


cialty. 


We know how to make it blow 
hot or cold, dry or moist, 


hard or easy. 


Sturtevant apparatus puts air to work on serv- 
ice that you probably never connected with air. 


There are Sturtevant heaters and ventilators 
to insure that the air in church, school, hotel, 
office, shop or subway is fresh, pure and right 


as to temperature. 


If the changing conditions of the air and 
heat in your factory make your machinery or 
your product vary in performance, we can give 
you a permanent, satisfactory static condition. 
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The North Wind Cools 
The South Wind Warms 


Wind out of the North shows air 
Wind from the South 
shows that air can warm things. 


as a cooler. 


The ocean breeze shows that air 
can carry moisture. The whirlpools 
in the street breeze show that air 
can clean the ground of dust. 
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drying-chambers, to clean your 


rugs and floors. 
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“T always loved things like that, you 
know—new, away from cities and women 
and all they mean. Father moved to 
Michigan when I was young; there were 
only the two of us. He didn’t often get 
away, but when he did we made long trips 
into virgin country. Right, see! Any num- 
ber of guides—it was like that with my 
father. And I went in with friends into the 
real north; I knew the Indians, I could 
talk ’Jibway then, and went to their dances. 
They were first-rate, with a fiddler calling 
the figures and the ’breeds leading out the 
queens in a dozen petticoats. I danced 
with them—nothing could be better. 

“T sailed, too, supported myself for a 
season about the Isle Royale with an old 
Seotechman who owned a sloop. We'd take 
people out who’d never been under a sail, 
and MacGummage would curse ’em be- 
neath his breath. I’ve been on the Banks 
out of Boston and Gloucester as well, 
hand-lining and cook’s assistant. I was as 
sick as possible, jogging in a blow, for the 
most of a week. But when we got back 
they wanted to give me my share of the 
catch; they insisted on it and were mad 
when I tried to refuse. They told me I 
could go again whenever I liked. And 
they were the best men in the world, the 
very best. 

“That’s what I chose to do. I didn’t 
care for money, or the truck most men give 
their lives for; I didn’t want to own any- 
thing but myself. Only to take my trick at 
the wheel or pack across the Newfound- 
land Barrens when the caribou were mi- 
grating. I went along without bothering; 
and my father died. There was a great 
deal to think about of course, but the most 
important was what would become of me. 
I argued it with myself for days—the rivers 
and the sea against a civilized living and 
work. In the end I decided on the latter; 
I was afraid of being no good, of degen- 
erating into a sort of picturesque tramp. 
After all there was a certain standard born 
in me. I don’t mind telling you that I came 
from gentlemen. 

“Tn cities I wanted the cultivated things. 
I used to dress and go alone to the real 
places for dinner when there was no one to 
take. I like expensive food, candles on the 
table and drinks and charming women to 
watch, and then a good seat at the opera. 
Oh, yes, I’ve the reputation of a spender; 
they even have gambling on me. It doesn’t 
matter. But this only at the longest in- 
tervals if I’d had my way 

“T worked hard, serene I started; and I 
was beginning to be successful. There 
wasn’t much money left to me, but I got to 
a place where I ran a small car and kept a 
pretty good hunter in the country. Drags 
three times a week. It didn’t appeal to me 
much, but I had forgotten about the other, 
my life seemed settled, when the war came.’ 
He broke off to face her, guiding the car 
with one hand through a hedged land float- 
ing, with pale-gold butterflies. 

“Ban 


She ne ded, breathless with tension. 

“Tt seemed to me that here was the 
reward, the answer—an absolutely justified 
adventure greater than anything I had ever 
dreamed. I guess, writing a story, you 
might give it some such end, happier than 
a million of dollars and a Jane. I went in 
at once, the engineers, and I worked harder 
then than it was really possible. Before we 
left for France I had my company; I wasa 
captain.” 

The lane turned, dipped, and passed a 
fence where cows were shouldering each 
other to get home. There was a swift 
glimpse of long shadows across a ruddy 
pasture, the white gable of a house, and the 
faint sound of a farm bell. 

“That company,” he said with a short 
gulp, “‘was officially complimented. God 
knows I tried to make it good! I noticed 
on the transport I was pretty tired; and I 
began to be afraid things weren’t going 
right. A major had a book on typog- 
raphy I wanted; he was in our command; 
I couldn’t have missed him, yet I went and 
sat outside his tent at five in the morning 
so that I’d be there when he waked up.” 

A sharp hurt compressed Liza’s heart; 
apprehensive, already aware of what must 
follow, she still felt that she couldn’t endure 
the words. 

““One morning—we were to go up on the 
line the next day—my colonel sent me to 
see the doctor. It was his opinion that I 
needed a little attention, like rubbing up 
an equipment—nothing much. The doctor 
ordered me out, sent me back to hospital. 
The regiment, the company, went on with- 
out me, I was in hospitals two months and 


. he went in search of gasoline. 
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then brought home a casual.” He cursed, a 
blasting phrase, very softly, and then after 
a short silence apologized. 

Liza Clarges laid a hand, stripped of its 
glove, on his arm. She was indifferent to 
the swift blurring of the landscape, the 
wetness of her cheeks. Below them a town 
spread a serene expanse of chimneys and 
steeples through a thick maple foliage. 


vi 


Slicer discovered a comfortable appear- 
ing hotel, with a wide porch across the 
second story, and Paull left her there while 
Liza sat 
waiting, after a little, above the small 
movement of the center of the town. Her 
deeply stirred mind left the facts of her 
companion’s bitter experience and returned 
to her own past, to the past and her prob- 
lematic future. She couldn’t sentimentally 
pretend that she had been unhappy; that 
would be too ridiculous. She had been 
remarkably successful in what, had she 
been given a choice, she would have pre- 
ferred above everything else. Anyhow, 
Liza abhorred sentimentality. 

She hadn’t been really lonely or misera- 
ble, but now she was dissatisfied. In a 
way, even with so much, she hadn’t had 
enough from life. Liza had always pro- 
claimed that women were less admirable 
than men in the practice of the creative 
arts because a man entirely lost himself in 
his profession, but a woman, to some de- 
gree, always kept the validity of her per- 
sonality. Liza had maintained this, as she 
did so much else, as a truth outside herself. 
But she realized that she, too, came within a 
universal law. 

It was, she thought, in a momentary 
shrinking back to her customary spirit, 
decidedly banal.. Her critical being re- 
volted from taking any part in an action, a 
plot, that promised to be so stereotyped. 

She had but to hurry down the street and 
find, in one of the local stores, a complete 
and amazingly chie costume for which 
redoing her hair with considerably more 
dash—she would change her present un- 
doubtedly severe garb. Then when Andrew 
Paull returned—Presto! or some other in- 
excusable expression. 

But it was no good laughing at herself; 
her tiresome honesty forced an acknowl- 
edgment of the unrest, the dissatisfaction. 
After all she was lonely; not superficially 
but integrally. Her mind returned to Paull; 
and she admitted another truth—already 
he had obsessed her to an overwhelming 
degree. She understood him so absolutely: 
not simply his present mental disorder, 
which might or might not vanish, depend- 
ing on his fiber, but even more on what he 
experienced in the coming weeks; but she 
penetrated to the bottom of his romantic 
entity. 

He was not made for a success in the 
present narrow commercial organization of 
society. Without the accident of the war his 
idealism might have died, leaving the husk of 
youth, of extinguished fires, characteristic of 
most men. But allhis longing, his revolt, had 
been brought back intensified by a peculiar 
and tragic mischance. He might or might 
not recover his mental balance; but she 
was certain that he would never recur sat- 
isfied to the monotonous round of duty he 
had elected with such painful courage. 
That mold, artificially imposed, was broken. 
He liked things to drink, they even had 
gambling on him. What under the prob- 
able future must occur was plain to her. 

Many of the best boys, the very best, 
went that way to disintegration. It was 
commonly called weakness; but that self- 
satisfied and smug definition didn’t please 
Liza Clarges. It was, as often, the result of 
superiority—superior sensibilities, desires, 
finer visions—to a crushing leagued me- 
diocrity. Generosity, beyond a careful de- 
gree, was a catastrophe. All Andrew Paull’s 
qualities pointed to a culminative and blind 
revolt—unhappiness, oblivion, ruin. It was 
unimportant to her whether or not he be- 
came what was known as a good citizen; 
she was not interested in sobriety for itself, 
nor in a bank account, public respectability. 
Liza hated the threatened waste of what in 
Paull she called beauty—the ability to feel 
deeply, the love for elemental conflict, and 
the pure silences of forests and seas. She 
pictured him dancing, gravely courteous as 
ever, with the many petticoated ’Jibway 
girls in the North Woods. 

She smiled in a growing dismay at the 
warmth of her preoccupation with him. 
Here at last was no impersonal interest. 
The woman in her, irrepressible at the 
most unexpected time, was betraying the 
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artist. It threatened to be a nuisance, to 
upset damnably the perfect arrangement of 
her days and work. Liza was franker still: 
if she had been attracted physically to 
Andrew Paull this would have been im- 
mensely simplified. The physical could be 
charted as accurately as the passage to 
Land’s End; its course was as exactly pre- 
dictable as the development of a correct 
symphony. It had an opening, a crescendo 
and climax, a swift fall. She cared nothing 
for domestic amenities. Liza was not 
drawn to children; for long years she had 
been responsible only to an individual con- 
duct, and she could imagine herself thrown 
into a brief vivid affair. 

However, she recognized that her com- 
mitment here was far different. Compre- 
hending so much she wanted desperately to 
preserve Paull from the world and himself. 
She was stirred by the thought of giving 
her resources to his assistance, of shielding, 
with her wisdom, his flame from adverse 
and fatal winds. It would require a life- 
time. This, stated firmly, made her gasp 
at its implications. With a sudden gesture 
of her hand she put it all from her. 

He was a great deal younger than she; 
probably he hadn’t given her more than a 
superficial thought. It was a great shame. 
No one else would grasp his poignant need. 
Certainly not India Dinning, not Freda 
Zooch, posing so effectively, nor that other 
girl—Liza had already forgotten her name— 
with the pronounced figure. 

Yet Andrew Paull—no, Andrew might 
easily marry a young and pretty idiot. 
Here was a new and irritating reflection, 
and that stupid romanticism of his would 
keep him from realizing the vacuity of his 
wife, a thing of adequate shoulders and 
chiffon dragging him about to dinners on a 
tide of champagne. 

After only a few hours with her he was 
less troubled, his breathing was easier; he 
hadn’t once had that expression of spiritual 
terror. He had admitted his relief; yes, 
and told her his most private story. Paull 
wasn’t a man to discuss that superficially 
with everyone. He was entirely alone in 
the world, with the exception of some rela- 
tives, distant in both senses, that he hadn’t 
seen since childhood. Liza, rather hardly, 
was glad this was so; it added to his appeal, 
his charm, the drama of his situation. 

She gazed speculatively at her hands, 
bare of the barbarity of metal and colored 
stones, at her smooth, supple wrists; with 
crossed knees she could see a foot,slim in 
a sharply cut black slipper. A number of 
men, splendidly worldly or distinguished or 
merely amatory, had admired her persist- 
ently. Perhaps she had had as many 
proposals as Marcia, a celebrated beauty. 
She had declined them because none had 
approached her through her imagination, 
the tyrant of her days and emotions. Past 
thirty, she had become increasingly more 
difficult to please, more reconciled ——— 
Andrew Paull’s sudden voice from behind 
made her color with embarrassment. 
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E HAD stopped at the bar, it was plain; 

and, descending to supper, he recom- 
mended the local drinks; but abruptly she 
declined to verify his report. Liza had no 
need for further stimulation, and she re- 
sented the palpably careless attitude that 
had invaded his fine gravity. He was, 
however, excessively amusing; and all the 
unconscious revelations of his character 
established more finally her judgment and 
admiration. It developed that, in addition 
to his criticism of the feminine bathing 
costumes of Continental pools and beaches, 
he disliked the spectacle of women smoking. 
A truly amazing being! 

Andrew Paull admitted that he had been 
laughed at a lot. His attitude, she told 
herself, was a part of his idealization of life 
and, in particular, women. He was en- 
tirely delightful. She at once wanted to 
talk to him about women and dreaded the 
revelation of an admiration for a type— 
even mentally she hesitated and then forced 
the admission—different from her. He said 
unexpectedly: 

“T’m certain a regiment of men have 
wanted to marry you.” 

“Not that many,’ she smiled at him; 
“perhaps a file.” 

“You’re like a very expensive edition, 
an edition de luxe, of a fine book,’’ Andrew 
continued. ‘It looks serious at first, but I 
believe, if you were allowed to read it ——”’ 
He broke off. 

‘Please,’ she entreated, 
nated, naturally; go on.” 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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everything else to prolong living as it was 
at this minute, and recognized the diffi- 
culties that already, in a less positive form, 
had occurred to her. Nothing, in a flawed 
world, was flawless. It couldn’t always be 
an evening in June—the moon would sink, 
the revealing morning rise; she was easily 
irritated, .fe-. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
recognition that the present implied no 
continuation, no permanence. That hurt 
her so unexpectedly, so savagely, that she 
shivered frightened in her deep corner of 
the lunging car. A new unwelcome feeling 
of shame threatened her poise and the calm 
recognition of Nature and truth. The basic 
woman, she told herself, interested and yet 
holding her fear. This being was totally 
strange to her. Small, sharp contending 
emotions raced through her consciousness, 
and a developing cunning. What a detest- 
able term! She said: 

‘Please talk.” 

“T want to,” he admitted; ‘‘there is a 
lot to say, but I can’t think how to put it. 
I’m not very good at expressing myself; 
and then lately, when I’m trying to explain 
something or other, the silliest rot comes 
into my head and it all gets mixed up. Do 
you think I’ll ever really be right again?” 
he repeated in a strained voice. 

““You’re right now,” she asserted dishon- 


estly. 

“It’s a fact I’m better than I have been 
for months. I wish I could be with you for 
along while.” Liza with the greatest dif- 
ficulty suppressed the inclination to reply: 
“Why not?” This she did instinctively, in 
her newly acquired feminine instinct. 

The moonlight increased in brilliancy, 
and they drove by a broad stream with 
smooth sodded banks and motionless over- 
hanging branches, where the water was 
liquid black and silver. In the night, still 
heated, the pools and sliding reaches were 
invitingly cool. They left the stream and 
swept into a bowered road with pools of 
clear brightness; and in one of the latter, 
moving soundlessly, they drew up upon a 
girl and a youth with an arm about her 
supple waist. Her hair was spread in a 
wide, inky fan across a white summer dress, 
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clinging with a classic frankness to her 
young beauty, and her companion was 
carrying his necktie and collar. His hair 
glistened with wetness, and Liza realized 
that, incredibly, they had been swimming. 

Never, she felt, had anything lovelier 
happened in all the sordid complications of 
contemporary living; here, marvelously re- 
created, was the lost purity of perfect free 
innocence. She was looking at the pastoral 
Attic youth of the world, the sylvan sheep- 
herding days of the early Mosaic migra- 
tions. But what lingered in her thoughts 
was a bitter discontent with her own life 
and experience, without any release from 
the restraints of the commonplace, any 
actual liberty from vulgar inhibition. How 
drab and sterile, yes—how bare of actual 
beauty, her years had been. She entirely 
ignored the labor and accomplishment in her 
books; that, it seemed to her, was nothing; 
books were nothing. . . . But being young, 
in love, plunged in moon shadows—ah! 

“That, back there, was pretty fine!” To 
her delight and surprise Andrew expressed 
all her emotion. However, in a measure, 
he differed from her. ‘‘Do you knaw,” he 
continued, “‘this world is a damned sight 
better than people who ought to understand 
think. I mean men are. Perhaps a while 
back they were rather low, about girls and 
all that, but not now, not the ones worth 
while. My friends,’ he declared, ‘‘are 
splendid; I’d put everything I had on 
them, yes—on their purity.” 

The magnificent optimist, Liza thought. 

Like themselves the moon swept through 
the dark. Suddenly she was fatigued; not 
unpleasantly, but saturated with languid- 
ness. They had gone a great distance. 
Andrew Paull’s face was pale and set, and 
a long silence enveloped them. The moon 
vanished and the dark became cool; the 
headlights plunged crisp, hard bars of 
radiance into the night. The morning, Liza 
knew, was at hand, the morning and an end. 
As soon as possible she must telegraph to 
India Dinning that her car was safe. Even 
here her freedom of action had not been 
completely honest. 

“You're tired,”’ she told Andrew a little 
later. He nodded, and the flush of the 
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coming sun crept rosily wy in the east. Be- 
fore them was the vague hazeof a city, the 
thin high print of a monument, an obelisk: 

““Washington!”’ she exclaimed. 

Liza realized that her companion was 
dropping with weariness, his lined face was 
no longer young; the shadow of his pain 
brooded in his gaze.’ He stopped the car: 

“Now what?” 

Her heart began to beat in a perceptible 
disorder; she was oppressed by a sense of 
impending disaster, the disaster of Andrew 
Paull’s departure from her life. Liza wanted 
to save him—for herself. 

“You are wonderful to be with,” he told 
her in a flat voice; ‘‘but all that about the 
two hundred and seventy dollars is impos- 
sible. We can’t go on. Where could we 
go and how? There are all sorts of things, 
silly things like clean linen, and the police 
and our friends would start to dragging the 
rivers. Then this Zenith.” 

He was, of course, right. 

“T’m sorry,” she replied. 

“We might get married,” he added 
casually. ‘Only no one, and you specially, 
would take a chance on me. Why should 
she? Why should you, with everything* 
in the world?” 

“You mustn’t say that.’”’ She spoke 
with a passionate energy. ‘‘My life has 
been absolutely empty. I hate every min- 
ute of it.” 

“But, you see, I might go bad on your 
hands.” 

“T wouldn’t let you,” shedeclared. Then, 
appalled by what that implied, she stopped 
breathlessly. Andrew thrust his foot on the 
starter and, without consideration of the 
motor, went at once into high gear. Rapidly 
drawing through the rim of the city, Liza 
asked timidly: ‘“‘Where now?” 

“Tf you want to you may change your 
mind.” 

But, she thought, she hadn’t made it up, 
not entirely. So much was involved. It 
was most reprehensible, incredible, impos- 
sible. It was simply a wild fancy of his 
torn mind, a thing to be regretted immedi- 
ately after. Outrageous! At thesame time 
she said firmly: 

“T don’t want to.” 
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Not mine to make the loud name, the starry 
high success, 
But life has tuned my old heart with many 
a melody ; 
Oh, I have had a man’s share of dreams and 
happiness, 
For once I kissed a wee maid beneath a 
lilac tree. 
—Perrin Holmes Lowrey. 


The Shadow Coast 


OWN the coast to Capetown when the 
wind is in the sky, 

When the sun is pale to westward and the 
combers feather high, 

And the sea is richly purple, flamed by spots 


of red, 
The sky line of the Shadow Coast looms up 
from the clouds ahead. 


Black against the smoky sky, palms and hills 
and turf, 

Dim rivers, beaches and sand bars, white 
with crashing surf, 

A mountain top to the eastward, cloud-draped 
from its crest, 

Splotched with shadows and sunshine from 
pale light in the west. 


Down the coast to Capetown when the sun is 
a pale doubloon, 

When the snapping sheets join in a twanging 
lascar tune, 

When the sea is spotted purple and the wind 
is blowing cold, 

The dusky map of the Shadow Coast is fitfully 
unrolled. 


Headlands and savannas, framed black 
against the sky, 

Bush and beach and mountain ranges slowly 
travel by. 

But when the purple leaves the sea and clouds 
are dark with red, 

The mirage of the Shadow Coast fades from 
the miles ahead. 

—Gordon Malherbe Hillman. 


Southward to the Sea 


PECTRAL mists are on the river 
Where the cypress brakes are dreaming, 
And the levee lights are shining 
Through the distance gloomily. 
Ghostly swamps are dimly gleaming 
Where a yellow moon is streaming, 
And the muddy Mississippi 
Wallows southward to the sea. 


As our lazy packet wanders 
Down the river grim and hoary, 
And the wheel is sprayed with silver 
As the heavy paddles churn, 
She is like the vanished glory 
Of a dim-remembered story, 
And the moonlight glitters golden 
In a rippled road astern. 


Now the fathom line is lowered. 
“Quarter less!” the mate is calling 
To the sailor, who repeats it 
On the upper hurricane, 
And the Dixie Belle is crawling 
Where the spotlight’s rays are falling, 
And at last we make the landing 
As he bellows out: ‘Mark twain!” 


We have reached a shallow mooring 
And the pilot’s bell is ringing. 
We can hear the captain swearing 
Oaths of terse profanity. 
Dusky roustabouts are swinging 
Up and down the plank and singing— 
And the mighty Mississippi 
Surges slowly to the sea. 


Bales of cotton crowd the freighter 
From the riverland plantations, 
And the upper decks are loaded 
With their gunny sacks of grain; 
And the dull reverberations 
Wake uncanny replications 
As the whistle booms departure 
And the boat is off again. 


Off to Natchez and New Orleans! 
And the misty moon is streaming 


Over widths of cane and willow, 
Over swamp and cypress knee. 
And the ghostly woods are dreaming 
Where the yellow moon is gleaming— 
And the muddy Mississippi 
Bears its burden to the sea. 
—Perrin Holmes Lowrey. 


Peace in the Hills 


UGUST again! The clover blossoms nod 
Upon their bending stems. Dull beetles 


um. 
And as I stretch full length upon the sod 
A redhead beats his distant, drowsy drum. 


Great golden bees, with rich black stripes, 
are loud 
Among the blooms. I lounge and take my 
ease; 
And distance turns a drift of sunny cloud 
To castles set by still enchanted seas. 


The long and languid August afternoon 
Is sweet with murmurs of an orchard 
stream; > 
The woodlands sleep; the listless hours swoon 
In warm luxuriant lethargies of dream. 


Farmhouses doze, like old men in the sun 
Smoking their pipes through purple reveries. 
Two truant rivers loiter as they run 
Past three white towns half hidden in the 
trees. 


Still slopes of corn drowse gently; pastures 


Along the vale, a silver-green expanse. 
Far, weary hills, asleep against the sky, 
Bring back the softened memories of 
France. 


A little year ago! The marching men! 
The heat, the dust, the fury of the war! 
But now, thank God, I have them back 


again— 
These little hills that I was fighting for! 
—Perrin Holmes Lowrey. 
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Horse-Drawn Axle Principle 


All motor truck axles are of two kinds — Live 
Axles and Dead Axles. 

The dead axle is built on the horse-drawn axle 
principle—that is, the wheels revolve and the 
axle is stationary. 

You sometimes see the wagon wheels tipped in 
at the top. This is because they are not properly 
braced against side strains. The wheel bearings are 
not far enough apart to furnish necessary leverage. 


CORREO 


Look for this Sheldon 
trade-mark cast on the 
housing at the rear end 
of the worm gear. It 
identifies a Sheldon Axle 
and is your assurance of 
strength, long life, safety, 
and economy of upkeep. 
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CONSTRUCTED 


Your truck is entitled to the same security 
against side strains as the locomotive —the same 
strength, the same durability. 

Live axles are the locomotive type. The wheels 
are fixed to the axle—the whole unit revolving 
as one piece. 

This permits of widely separated bearings and 
long leverage to hold the wheels upright when 
rounding curves at high speed. 
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emotive Axle Principle 


Select the motor truck with the axle 
built on the principle employed in carry- 
ing the Freight Tonnage of the World. 

Sheldon Worm Gear Axles are built on 
the Locomotive Axle Principle. 

Every truck buyer should study the 
axle—the most important and most ex- 
pensive unit in a truck. 

Write for the Sheldon Book explaining 
this and other superior points of con- 
struction. 


Sheldon Axle and Spring Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks 
and Sheldon Springs for Automobiles and Trucks 


OCOMOTIVE AXLE PRINCIPLE _ . 
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“T trust this is not going to be another 
case of ‘Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, had a 
wife and couldn’t keep her,’’’ he remarked 
jovially while he unscrewed the tip of the 
fountain pen. 

“‘T ain’t feeling like swapping any comic 
stuff right now,’ returned Mr. Chutter re- 
bukingly. ‘And be careful that there ain’t 
nothing gay goes into that writing. And, 
by the way, how much are you going to 
tax me?” 

“Tt’ll be a two-dollar job.” 

“T ain’t going to try to beat you down. 
It’ll be wuth it if it produces them results 
you was bragging about. But writers 
charge higher’n I reckoned they did.” 
However, the employer sighed resignedly 
and bent on the employed a hopeful stare 
that might have embarrassed a gentleman 
less busily occupied than the doctor. 

In the way of pantomimic sarcasm Mr. 
Buffum made an elaborately wide detour 
when he had occasion to pass that way. 
He advised two or three wondering horse- 
men to keep away. ‘‘He’s composing up 
an addition to the piece we used to read 
out of the Sixth Reader—A-rab’s Farewell 
to His Steed,’’ confided Mr. Buffum. ‘‘He’s 
going to stand up and recite it when he 
swaps off that old plinysourious that some- 
body passed off onto him for a hoss.’”’ 

The information that anybody on the 
fair grounds was in a swapping mood inter- 
ested the horsemen in spite of Mr. Buffum’s 
discouraging comment on the style of the 
animal. They went over and accosted the 
rapt Mr. Chutter. With his hands he 
flapped dismissing gestures. 

But the horsemen were joined by other 
interested parties; a ring was formed. 

“You dad-ranged turkey buzzards, this 
ain’t no roost!’’ clamored the incensed 
husband of the lady who was to be placated 
by mail. ‘Don’t you see that privacy is 
going on here?” 

“‘Never mind them,”’ advised the scribe. 
“The public eye never bothers me. Further- 
more, I like to advertise my knack in the 
writing line. One customer usually at- 
tracts others.” 

“Seeing that I’m paying you a high 
price, you haven’t got no business using my 
private matters like you’d use an advertis- 
ing sign,’’ expostulated Chutter. “I’m a 
high-spirited man and if this thing gets all 
spread out before the public 

“Keep your own mouth shut and noth- 
ing will be spread out!” 

The doctor proceeded with his writing 
and showed such an air of importance that 
the assembled horsemen waited in manifest 
hope that they would be able to find out 
what it was all about, and paid no atten- 
tion whatever 
to Mr. Chut- 
ter’s malevolent 
stare. 

Then after a 
time the writer 
leaned close to 
the dejected hus- 
band and began 
to impart the 
contents of the 
letter in a whis- 
per. The on- 
lookers could 
not hear any 
words — neither 
do folks who are 
absorbed in a 
moving - picture 
show! They do 
not need words. 
Mr. Chutter’s 
face was show 
enough in itself. 
Slowly, like dis- 
solving screen 
views, its ex- 
pression went 
through the gra- 
dations of emo- 
tions. Starting 
with baleful re- 
sentment it reg- 
istered melan- 
choly interest, 
solemn half 
hope, clearing 
up of doubts, 
approbation fol- 
lowed by admira- 
tion, confidence 
succeeding ex- 
pectancy—till all 
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darker emotions were washed out by a grin 
of pure ecstasy. 

The smile did not evaporate when Mr. 
Chutter pulled out a tattered two-dollar 
bill and jammed it into Doctor Shellhorn’s 
hand. ‘‘That’s the way I feel, dad-whiffer 
it!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Cash on the nail for a 
good job, done to the queen’s taste! I 
never keep back honor when honor is due. 
Stick up your old ears, like mules in fly 
time, and hark to what I say if you want 
to,” he invited, addressing the horsemen. 
“T say this: If old Nickerbeemus himself 
was alive now—or whoever it was that 
wrote Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep—and 
offered to do my writing for me at ten 
cents for what would cover the inner oval 
of that race track I’d hire Doc Shellhorn, 
here, and pay him his regular rates, high as 
they be! That’s all public—and you can 
lug the news just as far’s you want to!” 

““What’s he been writing about?” in- 
quired a certain Mr. Tate, spokesman for 
the group. 

“That part ain’t public, not by a dam- 
site—and it won’t be!” Mr. Chutter’s 
declaration carried far, for he shouted when 
he stood up and waved the folded paper 
above his head. 

Far down the row of stalls a woman was 
walking, stopping to peer in over the half 
doors. She came to attention suddenly 
when she heard Mr. Chutter’s voice; then 
she hurried toward the group. 

“No, sir! I ain’t no hand to make my 
private business public!’”’ asseverated the 
husband, patting the paper as if he had 
received a reprieve. 

The woman came thrusting through the 
circle of sideliners; she was a bouncing 
dame and used her elbows vigorously, and 
the single feather in her hat stuck up as 
stiffly as a belligerent sachem’s scalp lock. 
She stood in front of Mr. Chutter and 
propped her hands on her hips and gave 
him a blazing once-over. 

“So I have located you at last, have I, 
you roving, rambling rigger-jigger of a 
renegade? Caught you, have I, standing 
up and making ‘speeches? What are you, 
running for hogreeve office or conducting a 
revival meeting? IT hope it’s the last named 
and that you’ ve got religion—you’ re going 
to need it in the place where you’ re plumb 
certain to fetch up right away.’ 

Mr. Chutter stood with open mouth and 
wilted arms dangling. The pregnant silence 
was broken by Mr. Tate. ‘‘ Relative—or 
only inquiring friend?” he drawled. 

The woman displayed still more of her 
inquiring disposition. ‘‘Where’s that span 
of Western chunks? Where’s that hay 
press? Where’s that rigging? Where’s all 


the truck and collat’ral I started you out 
with?” 

Mr. Chutter was bitterly conscious of the 
surrounding gimlets, a tribe he especially 
loathed. ‘‘Oggie!” he pleaded. ‘This 
ain’t no place—we’ve got to step aside— 
I appeal to the angel side of your nature 
to aS! 

“My what side? Have you lost your 
mind along with the rest of that outfit 
I started you out with?” 

He jerked his chin, but seemed unable to 
pump up language. 

‘*T’ve seen scarecrows so lazy that they 
couldn’t even flap their arms with a gale of 
wind to help ’em! But haven’t you got 
sprawl enough to answer my questions?” 

He feebly waggled his thumb toward the 
stall. ‘‘If you’ll only step in 

“Tt ain’t safe for you to be left alone with 
me in my present state of mind,” she ad- 
vised grimly. ‘‘Furthermore, I want wit- 
nesses when I show you up! If you’ve got 
anything left, out with it! Hustle your 
brogans, now!” 

Humping his back, overawed, he stum- 
bled into the stall. He led out the horse. 

At first sight of the equine ruin she raised 
her arms in the attitude of a priestess ob- 
sessed by furor loquendi, but by a mighty 
effort she held back speech. ‘‘ What else? 
Show it!” 

“‘T got three dollars boot, the last swap,” 
he faltered. ‘‘Here’s a dollar. I just paid 
two for # 

She swelled up with prodigious intaking 
of breath—then she exhaled dispiritedly 
and dropped her arms; “It’s no use. 
Language never failed me yet. But this 
time I’m dolloped! I’m dumb. I wisht to 
mercy I was blind, too, so I wouldn’t have 
to look at that—that ” She shook 
her head, unable to express herself. 

It was silence that offered opportunity. 
Mr. Chutter desperately seized what seemed 
to be his one chance. He held the folded 
paper toward her. 

“T was hoping to get it to you by mail, 
Oggie. But perhaps it’s all the better be- 
cause I can give it to you by hand. Mails 
these days is all mixed up and onsartin. 
I paid two dollars for it. It’s the most 
beautiful and elegant piece, all about fe 

Her amazement had allowed him to get 
that far. ‘‘It’s what?” 

“This man, here, is a great pote. I 
hired him. This piece ——’ 

She scooped the paper as she would have 
captured a saucy fly in her kitchen. ‘‘You 
sapheaded fool, do you think I’m here to 
read pomes on spring or beautiful snow?” 
In spite of his frantic expostulation she 
stripped the paper into ribbons and cast 


‘the bits upon the litter that 


had discarded. i] 
“Dad-whiffer it!” lamente 


word o’ mouth. I don’t care 
ing! I’m desperate. I dids 
with what you writ.” 

“How do you happen 
she demanded, whirling 
horn. 

“Tt’s this way, my d 
bowed low and doffed his hat 

“Tt is that way, is it? W 
don’t go with me, Mister 
name! I’ve seen many an ok 
cream on his whiskers befo: 
keep out of the business 
apology for a husband and 
have less hair and more wisd¢ 

She turned her back on hu 
helper and faced the spectato 
a wild man on these fair gre 
the fakes that howls and g 
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“What are you, another 
potes that P. C. Chutter ha 
lying for him?” she asked, 

“T’m an old bach, and a we 
can’t scare me, even in thes 
all the politicians are clin 
stated Mr. Tate stoutly. “ 
talk business.” 

“Well, thank Cephas, ther 
in the world who hasn’t gone 
pletely daffy,’ returned the 
impressed, partly mollified. ‘ 
business you want to talk?” 

“T’ll talk shift with your hu 

“You'll talk with me, miste 
let that man talk about swe 
for doughnut holes! Do you] 
me that you'll talk trade?” 

“Yes’m! My initials are‘ 
nickname is Talk Trade. 
ready.” 

“Tt must be a worse hoss 1 
and I don’t believe my nerves 
strain of any sight tougher’n 1 

‘Speaking perfickly hones 
man should, Pll admit that 1 
with us in view is ga’nted u 
much and has been throu th 


The Onlookers Could 
Not Hear Any Words — 
Mr. Chutter’s Face Was 
Show Enough in Itself 
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“T hain’t got no friend left,’’ mourned 
Mr. Chutter; “not even after I have in- 
vested two dollars in one. But there’s 
something awful rising up in me all of a 
sudden. I don’t know whether it’s instink 
or what it is.’ The doctor pushed him 
away. Mrs. Chutter had stepped back 
from the horse. 

“‘T’ll swap even,”’ she said. 

Mr. Tate gasped. Then he controlled his 
emotions. 

“You being a lady, I can’t express my- 
self like I would in a regular swap, the 
same as what I’m used to handling. But 
I'll simply say this—so that it won’t be 
thought by them in hearing that I’m losing 
my nat’ral grip on the science and can be 
took advantage of in the future—keeping 
myself meek and niild in the presence of a 
perfick lady—before I’ll shift without good 
boot coming to me I’ll see you in ——”’ 

“Whatever that place may be, you’d 
better take your eyes off’m it,’”’ warned 
Mrs. Chutter, ‘‘and use your tongue to tell 
me what boot you expect.” 


Mr. Peter Chutter was crouched low, his 
hands propped on his knees, and he was 
studying the horse in all its parts like a 
savant scrutinizing a curio. 

“Some is there and some ain’t there,” 
he muttered cryptically. ‘‘And some is 
there that hadn’t ought to be there. But 
something says to me—it’s awful what 
something says to me.” 

He was paying no heed any more to the 
chaffering between Mrs. Chutter and Mr. 
Tate. He did not know how much boot she 
had agreed to pay when he saw her un- 
winding string from a roll of bills. 

But he struck himself a mighty blow on 
his breast and his chin began to agitate his 
wisp of beard. ‘‘By the horn-gilled Hosea, 
I’m sartin of it!” he shouted. 

“There’s only one thing you can be cer- 
tain of, P. C. Chutter,’”’ declared his wife, 
turning on him after she had jammed 
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money into Mr. Tate’s fist. ‘And that is 
for some time to come you'll fiddle jig 
tunes with a bucksaw in my back yard and 
you'll be tied by the leg to the sawhoss— 
and I[’ll be lucky if you don’t try to swap 
that! Hitch this hoss into that road wagon 
of yours—if it is yours!” 

“Oggie, it has come just in time! I 
have woke up!” There was a sort of wild 
eagerness in his voice. 

“T’ll see that you stay awake.” 

He pointed wavering finger at her new 
possession. ‘‘That hoss fi 

“T see him. I tell you to hitch him up.” 

“But he’s a 

She threatened him with the sapling and 
he cringed back, his forearm hooked in 
front of his face. ‘‘I know that hoss. 
He’s x“ 

“Get better acquainted with him. Hitch 
him up, I say.” 

CoN he ever gets that iron stump tail of 


i 
“Stump tail! You fool! His tail almost 
sweeps the ground. Chutter, we’ll drive 


“Let Me Ask You, Mrs. Chutter, Whuther You Know Anything About a Man’s Right Under Mari-time Law?" 


round by way of the insane horsepittle. 
That’s where you belong. I won’t be made 
a spectacle of in public any longer. Do you 
hear?”’ 

“T tell you ——”’ 

She thwacked the stick across his shoul- 
ders and raised it in threat when he opened 
his mouth again. 

Dispiritedly he took down harness from 
a peg on the stable door. 

He glowered into the affable grin that 
Mr. Tate bestowed on him; Mr. Tate was 
on his way, towing his new acquisition. 

While he was adjusting harness and 
buckling straps Mr. Chutter kept indulg- 
ing in a peculiar side performance: every 
time he approached the horse’s head he 
licked his forefinger and dragged it along 
the animal’s nose. 

“Tf you want to make love to that hoss 
kiss him—kiss him in the proper way, and 
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then tend strickly to that harnessing,” 
commanded Mrs. Chutter. 

Her husband stuck up a trembling fore- 
finger. “‘Look at the smutch on it! I tell 
you ” 

“You don’t have to tell me that you 
haven’t washed your hands for six weeks. 
I can see that much. Move, now!” 

But Mr. Chutter kept excitedly tapping 
one forefinger against another. 

“T won’t stand for deef-and-dumb talk 
any more’n I’ll have spoken language or 
pomes from you, P. C. Chutter. Move, I 
tell you!’ He dodged the swishing stick 
and obeyed. 

But when he had finished harnessing he 
stood back, at bay! 

He pulled his head down between his 
shoulders and his eyes glittered rebelliously 
when she ordered him to climb into the 
wagon and take the reins. 

“No, sir! I'll be gol-swiggered! I’ve had 
one leg broke ca al’ 

He was so patently a rebel—she was so 
openly defied in the presence of a crowd, 
where her woman’s pride 
was at stake, that all pa- 
tience left her. She started 
toward him. 

“T tell you I’ve had a 
leg broke fe 

“And J’ll break your 
other three, you jackass.” 
She rained blows on him. 
“Talk to me, will you? 
Throwing six hunderd dol- 
lars of good money to pot 
and then talk tome! Com- 
ing out of the little end of 
the horn, and daring to say 
aye, yes or no to me! Get 
into that wagon. Take the 
reins! You little-end-of- 
the-horn rapscallion of a 
runt!” 

Asrecourse in that dread- 
ful crisis Mr. Chutter had 
neither size, weight, moral 
courage nor a friend in the 
crowd; furthermore, con- 
sidering his methods with 
her hard-earned money, 
he was not fortified by a 
clear conscience. He fled 
to the only retreat that was 
offered—the wagon. 

“‘T’ve warned you!” he 
screamed. ‘I’ve pleaded 
and begged. It’s murder— 
it ain’t nothing else!” 

“Pick up them reins! 
Yaw that wheel so’t I can 
get in.” 

The big bay’s splay feet 
were widely propped; he 
had folded his neck back 
against his foreshoulder 
and was regarding Mr. 
Chutter with discompos- 
ing intentness. Mr. Chut- 
ter grabbed the reins and 
held them as high in the 
air as his arms would 
stretch. A man lifting a 
dangerous explosive away 
from a threatening bonfire 
would not have displayed 
more trepidation. 

“Learnt a newfangled 
way of driving a _ hoss, 
along with the rest of your 
cussedness?’’ queried Mrs. 
Chutter sarcastically. 

“Tf he ever gets that 
old baldheaded tail 
over 7 

This second foolish un- 
explainable reference to a 
particularly luxuriant 
caudal appendage tipped with white flamed 
Mrs. Chutter’s, red rancor. 

“Put down them hands!’’ She stood on 
tiptoe and banged his wrists. 

Mr. Chutter yelped and dropped the 
reins, and the attentive horse perceived his 
opportunity. With a swish he hooked his 
tail over the reins, and leaped. 

Mr. Chutter fell upon his knees and 
grabbed into the luxuriant brush; it came 
away at his first fierce tug and he threw it 
over his shoulder as a gardener discards. 
useless foliage. He clutched the hairless 
stump with both hands when the horse 
began to run, set his knees against the dash- 
board and pried with all his might, man- 
fully but ineffectually. The horse made 
two circles in the square before the stables, 
after the manner in which an airplane 
gathers momentum for the hop-off. 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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and Power Company’s expert are great friends. 


For R&M Motors enable the expert to 
sell his commodity—fower— on a basis of efh- 
clency and economy. 
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electric way. 


And this enthusiasm is permanent, because 
R&M Motors insure a consistency of produc- 
tion as marked as the low cost of maintenance. 


In this way Robbins & Myers Motors foster 
a customer good-will that is twofold—for the 
motors themselves, and, through them, for the 
Light and Power Company’s salesman. 
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Motors with every assurance of va 
satisfaction. 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

Busy as Mr. Chutter was with his prying, 
this circling within earshot of an unrea- 
sonable wife afforded him an opportun- 
ity to say what he thought, safely removed 
from menace of the stick. ‘‘You’re like 
every other dod-battered old she-boss in 
these days!” he railed in shrill tones. ‘All 
mouth to gabble, and no ears to hark to 
reason! I’ve been telling ye! I’ve been 
mallywhacked by this devilish old du- 
flicker! He broke my leg. I’m lamed all up. 
That makes it so that I dassent jump. 
told ye a thousand times what his name 
is—and ye wouldn’t listen. I’m going to 
sue you for murder and get a bill of dis- 
vose. That’s the only thing you’re used 
to, you blasted secondhand husband swap- 
per.” 

The horse was running in smaller circles, 
slatting the light wagon to and fro. 

“T’ve told you ten thousand times who 
this old daminite bumb is and you ——” 

Two helpful horsemen ran out with a 
blanket stretched between them and tried 
to halt the runaway. The horse shot away 
to one side and galloped through the gates, 
into the inner oval of the track. 

Mrs. Chutter had been standing in her 
tracks, stick upraised, her pose suggesting 
the attitude of a neophyte who had acci- 
dentally got hold of a necromancer’s wand 
and had raised sudden ructions without 
understanding what it was all about. 

“He said he told me—a _ thousand 
times ” she gasped. 

“Guess he meant to tell you, but it 
slipped his mind in the gen’ral rush since 
you got here, marm,” stated Mr. Tasper 
Buffum. “I was a leetle mixed myself for a 
few minutes. Take society, these days, and 
whuther it’s hosses or humans, there’s so 
much red paint and false hair that de 

“Ts there any man here who ain’t a tor- 
mented fool and can tell me what hoss 
that is?” 

“It’s Iron-Tail Ike,” said Mr. Buffum; 
“and I don’t mind telling you that your 
husband has got both hands on a pa’snip 
that he won’t yank up in no hurry!” 

A nimble man in the group had skittered 
up a short ladder and stood on the roof of 
the low stable. “P. C. Chutter and his 
hitch is certainly stirring the porridge in 
there!” he reported. ‘Half a dozen run- 
aways started already. Whoosh! There he 
goes through that tank for the high diver! 
P. C. Chutter ain’t in sight! Yes, heis! Is 
swimming ashore.” 

Crack! Crack! There were two revolver 
shots. 

“The cop has shot Iron-Tail Ike,” called 
the man on the roof. ‘Well, Mis’ Chut- 
ter,” he went on, cocking an eye at her 
when she gazed up at him past the edge of 
the eaves, ‘‘you may as well be chipper and 
gay, and say, ‘Good reddance to bad rub- 
bage.’ You owned a hoss, there, that 
didn’t have no more moral scruples than a 
Pee-ruvian gomo! And youstill havea hus- 
band that seems to be intack, according to 
what I see from here. He’s limping bad, 

but he’s coming.” 
"The horsemen were surveying Mrs. Chut- 
ter with much curiosity; they had found 
her previous mood very interesting and 
were plainly on the qui vive to ascertain 
what her new slant would be. 

One of the men brought the false tail and 
gave it to her. “‘I don’t know as it can be 
called by that new name of camel-flewge 
that they’re talking up so much these 
days—seeing that it was used on a hoss. 
But this much can be said about it—it’ll 
decorate your parlor a good deal better 
than a framed coffin plate would, marm.” 

“Does anybody know where that Tate 
went to?” she asked stiffly. Her counte- 
nance did not inform them as to her 
thoughts. 

“He just driv’ off, and by the way he was 
laying on braid I guess he was testing out to 
see whuther that new hoss has any speed, 
like he thought might be possible.” 

She dropped the tail on the ground. “I 
d’know but what it’s just as well he’s gone. 
I ain’t trusting my nerves right now. 
Where is P. C. Chutter?” she asked the 
sentinel on the stable roof. , 

“Coming—but coming dretful slow, 
marm!” » 

“You all heard what his last words were 
to me—you gents! If there was anybody 
on these grounds who didn’t hear, I miss 
my guess. This is another case where I 
don’t trust my nerves. In the case of other 
husbands that I’ve had and got rid of, the 
law was on my side, and I want to keep it 
there. I don’t want the law against me for 
killing this last one. 
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“You all seem to be mighty handy with 
your mouths. When P. C. Chutter gets 
back here you tell him that I have gone to 
post him for leaving my bed and board, 
and I shall pay no bills of his contracting. 
You heard his language—you’d better 
give him some good advice about what’s 
li’ble to happen to a man who ever comes 
in my reach again after talking like that to 
me in the ears of the public. 

“T serve notice on one and all that I 
have closed out my stock of hosses and 
husbands for the rest of my nat’ral life.” 

She threw the cane violently against the 
side of the stall and marched out of the fair 
grounds, carefully avoiding the course by 
which her husband was proceeding. 

Mr. Chutter received terse bulletins 
from the group when he was some distance 
away; full details of Mrs. Chutter’s pro- 
nouncement were given him while he sat on 
the upturned feed bucket and wrung water 
from the corners of his coat and vest. 

“She did say it, did she!” he retorted 
sullenly, irefully. ‘She hipered off, did 


she? Well, she don’t know nothing sensible . 


about most things, but if she keeps going 
and never again comes nigh enough for me 
to gaffle her and show her what’s what I’ll 
admit that there’s a glimmer of reason left 
in her. I learnt how to be polite with wim- 
men up to a certain ex-tent by swapping 
Yankee notions in trade for rags, but when 
a woman goes beyond that ex-tent with me 
she’s got to take her chances on what may 
happen. She showed good jedgment. I’m 
dangerous when I get pushed beyond the 
ex-tent. And that goes for men as well as 
wimmen.”’ He picked up the club that 
Mrs. Chutter had thrown ‘away. “Now, if 
any of you gents wants to see an imitation 
of a ring-tailed, r’yal Bengal tiger in ac- 
tion, go ahead and give me some lip about 
what has been happening here.” 

Mr. Chutter, in that mood, his little eyes 
red and his countenance contorted with a 
squizzle of rage, was not a pleasing com- 
panion; furthermore, after the temporary 
upheaval in the oval, the day’s events were 
going forward, and there was something 
more worth while in other quarters. 

Mr. Chutter was left alone with Doctor 
Shellhorn. 

The discarded husband, making sure 
that the stick was heavy and solid, gave 
the amanuensis challenging stare. ‘‘Got 
any remarks on the subject of how I’ve 
come out of the little end of the horn? Got 
any pome to write on it? Any song to 
compose up about it?” 

“No, I don’t think so!’’ returned the 
doctor. 

“Tt’s jest as well that you don’t. What 
has your writing got for me? I’ll ask you 
that! I want that two dollars back, and I 
want it damn sudden!” He beat the end of 
the sapling on the ground. 

But Doctor Shellhorn had tested out 
Mr. Chutter’s brand of backbone. ‘‘You 
won’t get it! I did my part of the work 
and delivered the paper. If you’d had any 
kind of gumption in you you’d have made 
your wife read it.” 

“Good goshamighty! Didn’t you see her 
with your own eyes? ‘A fat show I had, of 
organizing a reading club, the way she was 
whooping things up when she struck here! 
So you have gone back on me, like all the 
rest, hey?” 

‘Perhaps I can heave in, free gratis, a 
little something in my other lines 

“Your other lines!’”’ squalled Mr. Chut- 
ter, throwing away the stick as a useless 
utensil in securing his rights or expressing 
his emotions. ‘‘ You can’t vet’inary no hoss 
for me—I don’t own a hoss no more. No 
matter how blasted sick I feel right now I 
ain’t going to call in no hoss doctor for my- 
self. And I ain’t no stutterer.”’ 

Doctor Shellhorn smiled indulgently on 
this excitement and lighted a cigar. 

“Other lines!”” proceeded the exasper- 
ated client. ‘A hypnoticker, it’s said you 
are! Can you hypnotick that hay press 
back to me? Can you hypnotick that 
woman out of being a raging cattymount?” 
He was fumbling in a soggy vest pocket 
and pulled out a crumpled greenback. 
“Can you hypnotick this only dollar bill 
I’ve got to my name into money enough 
so’t I can get to hell-’n’-hoorah fur enough 
away so I’ll never get into that woman’s 
clutches again?” 

By that time Doctor Shellhorn had his 
cigar going well. He took it out of his 
mouth and inspected the glowing tip. 
“You have gone bump pretty hard, haven’t 
you, P. C. Chutter?” 

“T don’t have to say ‘yes’ to that, do 
I?” demanded the client. ‘‘Look at me!” 
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““Can’t be much worse off, I’ll say.” 

“Tf she had stayed here and tempted me 
and I had got into state prison on account 
of her, I’d be better off than I am now—for 
I’d be sure of having my meals served 
reg’lar.”’ 

“‘What she said about the little end of 
the horn hits you off pretty well, eh?” 

“What are you trying to do—trying to 
rub it in after taking my hard-earned ——” 

“T want to see if it can’t be proved to 
you that a horn has~two ends, P. C. 
There’s nothing more for you at the little 
end; let’s head back toward the big end. 
What you need now is some good luck.” 

“The next thing I know you’ll be telling 
me that this is my nose,” said Mr. Chutter, 
putting finger to it, “‘and this here is my 
eye and this other is my mouth—and you’ll 
think you are giving me information that is 
worth two dollars! What are you trying to 
string me for, after all what I have just 
been through?” He was lachrymose now. 

““Cheer up!” advised Doctor Shellhorn. 
“Look at this!” 

He opened his hand and exhibited a small 
object that glistened on his palm. ‘‘That’s 
a lucky stone, Chutter. It was given to me 
by my grandmother. It can’t help anybody 
outside of my own family. It has been a 
wonderful thing for me.” 

The client was not especially impressed. 
“Tt hasn’t made you President of the 
United States or rich enough so but what 
you hang onto two dollars like 4 

““That’ll be about enough on the subject 
of those two dollars, my friend! I ain’t go- 
ing to insult my own ability by working for 
anybody for nothing. I’ve got personal 
pride on that point. 

“Now you listen! It’s plain enough that 
you haven’t been carrying a lucky stone or 
know anything about one. I have seen ’em 
advertised, but they’re fakes; that’s no 
way to get a lucky stone by buying it. 
What you must do is this: Go out to-night 
and exactly on the stroke of midnight be- 
gin to dig. The first thing in the rock line 
you come to, take it. You'll find that in 
shape or color or something it will be rather 
odd. That’ll be your lucky stone. It won’t 
be a real permanent one like this stone that 
has come down through my family. But it 
will turn some kind of a trick for you, 
there’s no doubt about it. What do you 
think of that?” 

“TI consider too much of my mind to be 
wearing it out thinking on any such blamed 
nonsunch. I’d be a nice figger, owling it 
round in the dark, after a hunk o’ rock!” 

“Suit yourself,’ replied the doctor with 
serenity. “‘You’re bellyaching to me about 
wasting two dollars—and I give you a 
chance to realize on it and you hout me! 
All right! I have nothing more to say!” 
He strode off, trailing cigar smoke behind 


im. 

Mr. Chutter contemptuously put the 
lucky-stone advice out of his mind. He 
suddenly remembered something of real 
importance and he hurried across the oval 
to salvage the harness from the deceased 
Tron-Tail Ike; he could sell it and add a 
few dollars to his assets. 

But the remains had been promptly re- 
moved from under the eyes of the holiday 
throng, and nobody was able to tell Mr. 
Chutter what had become of the harness; 
the road wagon was a complete wreck. 

“You're out o’ luck, old top,’’ remarked 
a scoffer. 

That careless remark was singing in Mr. 
Chutter’s ears all evening, while he sat in 
an otherwise empty horse stall; he had re- 
solved to sleep there that night for reasons 
that need no elaboration. Every time Doc- 
tor Shellhorn’s gratuitous advice popped 
up in the client’s thoughts that advice was 
treated with contumely, voiced so loudly 
that the night watchman patrolling the 
stable section thought that somebody was 
talking in his sleep. But Mr. Chutter did 
not go to sleep, even after he had raked the 
straw into one corner of the stall and had 
composed himself on the litter. He left the 
lantern lighted and kept looking at the 
driver’s watch on his wrist. 

“T haven’t got much left to me now but 
my intellecks,’’ he muttered, “and I ain’t 
going to shame them by sneaking out and 
digging dirt at midnight, like a cussed coy- 
ote hunting for a buried bone. No, sir!” 
He engaged in two or three hours of that 
sort of broken soliloquy by which he kept 
bolstering his determination not to make a 
fool of himself—and then, just before mid- 
night, he picked up a hoof file and went 
forth into the night. 

It was a particularly black night and 
thunder had been booming up aloft. 
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toward the stall, stumbling in the 
a flash that split the heavens 
eyes, and thunder, like the 
jumped him off his feet an 
He crawled on hands and kne. 
and slammed the door. 

“Luck!” he snarled, all of 
“Luck! There I was out the 
luck, like he told me to do, and 
been almighty spry I would 
dodged that stroke o’ lightr 
aimed at me, not in a million y 
ain’t no sech thing as luck—a y 
to look out for himself in this w 

He scrubbed the dirt off 
He was not able to perceive any 
liar about it. He raised his a 
away—then he rolled it up in 
dollar bill, tucked it carefully 
vest pocket, blew out the light; 
sleep. 

He slumbered peacefully the 
poured down upon the s' 
torrents all night long; the gs 
lightning flash had evidently 
thing desperate in the way of 
the pluvial reservoirs. 

Mr. Chutter gazed on the ] 
through sheets of rain when he p 
of the stall next morning. 
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had happened in public he had noh 
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he could endure the sight of that 
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leaking. 
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“Seefered Cicero!’ bleated Mr. Chutter. 
“This is a reg’lar punkin freshet!”’ 

In that moment he gave out of his stress 
of emotions a name to that upheaval of 
waters that will stick as long as the current 
of Swift River flows; he had named an 
affair that will be reckoned from, as the 
Arabs reckon from the hegira. 

He pulled in his head and stared up at 
the facade of the building on the bridge. 
“T ain’t so good a jedge of meeting houses 
as I be of punkins,’”’ he admitted in so- 
liloquy, ‘‘but most anything can happen on 
a night like this and I ain’t going to say no 
till I find out whuther or not yes will bet- 
ter fit.’’ 

Swift River is not wide, and the bridge 
was not long. 

A few steps took him to the building. 
The door was open and he stepped into 
what was unmistakably a meeting-house 
entry; his fumbling hands came in contact 
with a dangling bell rope. 

Then he found a doorknob, pulled at it, 
and stepped through the opened portal into 
the auditorium. 

A lighted lantern that was hung by a 
tarred string from the center chandelier 
afforded a so-so sort of illumination. It was 
light enough so that he saw the solitary 
occupant of the place. An elderly man in 
overalls sat behind the pulpit on the ros- 
trum. 

The ceiling was cracked, much of the 
plaster was off the walls and the old high 
pews, with doors, showed the antiquity of 
the structure; if was a very seedy interior, 
but it was a place of worship and Mr. Chut- 
ter was impressed. 

“T hope I ain’t breaking in on nothing 
special—any service or something,” he 
apologized. 

“No,” returned the man in the pulpit, 
recrossing his legs. He waited a few mo- 
ments. ‘‘Well,’”’ he called in querulous 
tone, ‘‘go ahead! Have your say! Join 
into the yapping. All welcome to wallop 
their old jaws. One more don’t make any 
difference !”’ 

Mr. Chutter promptly sat down in a pew, 
his head just showing over the top of the 
pen. Two reasons prompted this sudden 
subsidence: He was all-fired tired; by re- 
maining on his feet, so it seemed, he was 
offering himself in the embarrassing role of 
an orator—was expected to say something 
on some subject of whose nature he had not 
the remotest idea. 

“Go ahead—it’s your turn,” urged the 
pulpit occupant testily. 

“T ain’t no speechmaker. Never having 
perfessed religion I don’t feel like standing 
up here in meeting and ——”’ 

“What in blazes do you think this is?” 
That was a rather hot query to come from 
the pulpit, so Mr. Chutter opined, if the 
service, upon which he had intruded, was 
intended to fit the milieu. 

Entirely mystified, he confessed that he 
did not know what it was. ‘‘I happened to 
be strolling past and I saw the light and 
dropped in, all casual, so to speak.” 

The man in the pulpit was not especially 
placated by Mr. Chutter’s meekness. ‘‘If 
you haven’t anything to say I’m glad of that 
much. For that matter, enough has been 
said by others. For myself, I’m saying 
that this bridge ain’t closed to the traveling 
public—not when law is fined right down to 
the sharp point. I’m going to fight all dam- 
age suits they threaten to bring. I’m going 
to say that hosses ain’t the traveling public. 
I ain’t going to give you any chance for a 
suit. You can pass right through and step 
out by the Sunday-school door.” He jerked 
a gesture with his thumb over his shoulder, 
indicating a rear exit. 

“What for?”’ inquired the caller. 

“Don’t you want to get acrost this 
bridge?” 

“No special hankering right now! I 
reckon the rain is just as wet on t’other side 
as it is on this one. Seems to be rather a 
soppy kind of an evening,” he proceeded 
affably, willing to make conversation, now 
assured that he was not disturbing any re- 
ligious gathering. 

“T’ll say this much!” admitted the man 
in the pulpit. ‘‘I’m glad to have one man 
step in here who ain’t barking and bellow- 
ing and blustering. I’ve done my level best 
in this thing. I’ve worked like a dog hoof- 
ing it in a churn wheel. But what’s a man 
going to do against the gad-firedest, lally- 
paloopered luck that ever happened to any 
man since old Nebbycudneezer had to take 
to eating grass?” 

Mr. Chutter, immediately stung to ac- 
tion by a topic on which he possessed pe- 


culiar and intimate information, grabbed 
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hold of the pew wall and pulled his aching 
body erect. 

“When you gototalking about luck ——”’ 

“That’s what I am talking about! And 
T’ll do the talking!” 

“No, you won’t, when you’re laying 
your eyes on me!”’ shouted the other dis- 
putant in the joint debate on ill fortune. 
“T tell you 

“You can’t tell me anything, sir, on that 
subject. I’ve been having the cussedest 
tough luck of anybody in the whole United 
States—and mebbe I’ll take in Mexico, 
now that things have gone to b’iling down 
there again.” 

“T’ve got sort of tender feelings about 
standing up in a meeting house and telling 
a man that he’s a liar,”’ said Mr. Chutter, 
rasped beyond endurance by this arrogant 
attempt to take away from him the only 
distinction that he had nurtured as his last 
source of pride. “I claim for myself ” 

The man in the pulpit had the advantage 
of elevation and his position appealed to 
Mr. Chutter’s layman’s lurking deference to 
any person who looked like a churchman; 
furthermore, there was a big sounding 
board over the pulpit to help the man’s 
voice. After a few minutes of unequal com- 
bat in the field of forensics Mr. Chutter sat 
down. 

“Now you’re showing a little good judg- 
ment,” affirmed the victor. ‘‘Besides 
being a general dickerer, and ready to buy 
and sell anything from a clap o’ thunder to 
a hank o’ twist, I’m the best auctioneer in 
this county, and when I start in to hoot a 
man down I come pretty blamed nigh hav- 
ing my own way about it. It don’t make 
any difference to me whether you’re inter- 
ested or not; I’ve got to get some of this 
load off’m my mind!”’ 

A wrath which he considered righteous 
had been holding up Mr. Chutter’s endur- 
ance for many hours. Now that his unique 
eminence in his special line had been claimed 
by another, now that he had been bawled 
into silence and was obliged to relax and 
listen, he was cruelly conscious of reaction. 
In any sort of building except a meeting 
house there might be a chance of finding 
something to eat. But of all the places 
that had held forth an inviting light he had 
stumbled into a meeting house—and evi- 
dently a migratory and improvident kind 
of a meeting house, at that! A tramp of a 


* meeting house! Otherwise, what would it 


be doing at that time o’ night, loafing right 
in the middle of a bridge across Swift 
River? 

“There’s a big load on my mind, you’re 
here to listen, and it’s got to come off,” 
insisted the host, pounding his fist on the 


ulpit. 

“Tf I had as much on my stomach as you 
seem to have on your mind,” retorted the 
sullen drafted listener, “I might be in a 
more sooavable condition to hear what you 
have to say. All I can ask is that you'll 
make it short, and not harrer my feelings 
too much, else I’ll faint away.” 

“Are you hungry? Is that what you’re 
trying to say?” 

“Yes, I’m trying—but I’ve hardly got 
breath enough left to say it.”’ 

The man stooped and secured a tin pail 
from under the pulpit. “‘Here’s grub that 
I brought: to eat at midnight. You’re wel- 
2h to it. I haven’t got any appetite 

eftnad 

Chutter staggered up the aisle and re- 
ceived the pail from the donor, who leaned 
down from the platform. ‘‘Now that I see 
you close, I place you as Peter Charles 
Chutter, peddler, licensed by county com- 
missioners, and so forth.’’ 

“And if that was the only license I’d 
ever took out some things that have been 
happening to me wouldn’t have happened,” 
declared Mr. Chutter, making his way 
back to a pew with the pail. 

But the other man was too much ab- 
sorbed in his own troubles to bother about 
asking Mr. Chutter to explain that refer- 
ence. 

He pulled a thick packet of papers from 
his hip pocket and smacked the dossier 
across his open palm. ‘These are the sort 
of billydoos I’ve been getting! You’re the 
only man I’ve seen in two weeks who wasn’t 
a constable with a law paper or else some 
old blarting doodlebug who talked as if this 
bridge connected hell with heaven, and he 
had a through ticket to the last-named 
place and I had blocked the way on pur- 
pose. Here are eleven suits for damages be- 
cause it’s claimed that hosses have been 
scared by seeing the meeting house in the 
highway. And they prob’ly wasn’t half so 
much afraid of it as the humpbacked old 
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heathens were who were driving ’em. This 
is a sacred old building, I want you to 
know, Chutter! It stood on the top of 
Meeting House Hill for nigh onto seventy- 
five years, it was built by the pious old 
fathers in Israel and no better grade of 
punkin pine was ever used by Solomon’s 
boss carpenter. And they’re talking about 
it scaring hosses! Seven other and separate 
suits brought because I have blocked the 
bridge! More threatened!” 

He was delivering himself of his message 
with an auctioneer’s best tone and with 
staccato impetuosity, and the sounding 
board helped him to fill the auditorium with 
clamor. Mr. Chutter, in his pew pen, had 
become an extremely tractable audience. 
He had a meat sandwich in one hand, with 
his fingers set into the bread in determined 
clutch, as if he feared that some one of 
those aforesaid old fathers in Israel might be 
tempted to grab over his shoulder; on a 
tripod formed by two fingers and his thumb 
he supported an ample wedge of squash pie 
and he bit into the pie and into the sand- 
wich with brisk alternation, evidently re- 
solved to take no chances of losing either 
the piéce de résistance or the dessert by any 
silly notions regarding the progression of 
courses. Crumbs rained down from the 
corners of his stuffed mouth, but he hugged 
his knees close together in order that no 
fragments might escape. 

“T’m asking for your close attention!” 
the speaker warned, banging the packet on 
the pulpit. 

Mr. Chutter bit a generous sector from 
the pie and boosted the remainder up and 
down, signaling that by no means was he 
asleep. 

“T buy and I sell,’”’ proceeded the other. 
“T bought this building from pewholders, 
such as was alive, because religious serv- 
ices had been discontinued in it. And hav- 
ing bought it and paid my money I ask you 
as a fair man is it anybody’s business what 
I intend to do with it after I have moved it 
to my land, where I own a water-power 
privilege?”’ 

He paused and leaned forward and 
plainly expected spoken indorsement. Con- 
sidering the obligation, and what use he 
was making of this person’s food, Mr. 
Chutter made a muffled noise by which he 
strove to convey his sentiment that it was 
nobody’s business. Politeness demanded 
that much. 

“These are rushing times—days when 
business can’t afford to be too squeamish,” 
the host went on. “A building with timber 
in it like this one has got, mortised and 
fastened with handforged spikes and so solid 
that it can be rolled downhill and not start 
a j’int, mustn’t be sacrificed to whims. 
This building has been fairly holding up 
that steeple, like a youngster stretching up 
his arm in school, demanding attention! If 
it had had a voice it would have called in 
loud tones to business men!”’ 

For a startled instant Mr. Chutter 
thought that the old building had been 
able to secure a voice in some fashion and 
was proceeding to say a few words for it- 
self. Under his feet there was a rasping 
sound as if some mighty animal had cleared 
its throat. There were grunts. There were 
wordless mutterings. 

“You needn’t be one mite afraid that 
anything is going to give way,” stated the 
man in the pulpit, questioned by the 
bugged-out eyes that showed above the 
edge of the pew. “This bridge is built of 
the same kind of punkin pine that went 
into this building. I say that this meeting 
house has felt that it has been loafing on 
that hilltop too long. It has been asking for 
a chance to serve mankind in a practical 
way. It wants to get into the swim!” 

There were confirmatory growls and 
grumbles under Mr. Chutter’s feet, and he 
cocked his ear apprehensively. But he 
hooked his fingers into the pail and secured 
another sandwich. 

“Look at the punkins sunning on the 
fields, the apples on the trees, the grain in 
the medders! We need in this town a build- 
ing strong enough to house a gristmill, an 
evaporating fact’ry for them punkins, and 
a cider mill. But there are critters in these 
parts who have got such bad eases of in- 
growing religion that they’d rather heave 
old Mother Nature’s gifts back into her 
face than use a meeting house in a common- 
sense way, like I propose to use it—and I 
will use it in spite of all the pinch-nosed, 
psalm-snorting old woopentookets and tee- 
total temperance cranks who have been 
cutting my rigging in the night and throw- 
ing my rollers into the river and loosening 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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HIS is called ‘‘The Firestone Year” in _ 

the tire business because of the number 
of important advances Firestone men have 
made in tire building. 


The Firestone Cord Tire, in the new standard 
oversize established by the tire industry, is 
one example. The 5-inch is reproduced here 
in actual size. 


The cross-section is much wider, there is 
much more material in the tire, the air ca- 
pacity is far greater and the tread thicker. 


Mileage way beyond the usual is the result, 
combined with the most satisfying character 
of service in all respects: Fine appearance, 
easy steering, sure traction, exceptional com- 
fort and car protection, economy of gasoline. 


Your dealer will show you these differences. 
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The orator, not knowing that he had put 
his intelligent audience to sleep, could not 
entertain compunction.on that score; but 
the man in the dark meeting house had 
not been warned, and would have trouble 
in groping his way to safety. Nerved by 
that reflection, running back toward the 
bridge —— 

But the rending racket of ripped timbers 
made the potential rescuer’s haste of no 
account! Even an auctioneer’s voice 
availed not to warn in that uproar. The 
meeting house, riding on the bridge, was on 
its way—to somewhere! 

In the dream in which his subconscious 
self was reviewing recent events Mr. Chut- 
ter was hurled again from the seat of a 
wagon. It seemed as if he hung in the air for 
a long time. Once again was he swimming 
in that tank of the high diver. 

“T told you about that old hick’ry-root 
tail!’”” he whimpered. ‘‘But you had to 
have it your own way! All right! Now I 
know your nature. Wherever you are 
I shall head t’other way.” 

Then Mr. Chutter woke and did not 
have the least glimmer of an idea that he 
was heading down Swift River under cir- 
cumstances that were wholly outside his 
control. 

As a matter of fact he did not know where 
he.was anyway! 

In the pitchy blackness he floundered in 
water, butted his head against partitions, 
climbed up, fell into more water and kept 
encountering a nightmare succession of 
board walls. Then he found steps and 
crawled up on his hands and knees, and 
seeking something for an anchor found a 
square object: and clung to it, giving, had 
there been a spotlight to show him up, a 
very fair presentation of the tableau, Rock 
of Ages. 

His terror whetted his perceptions, now 
that he was wide-awake, and he knew that 
he was hanging onto the pulpit of the 
meeting house. He began to call for the 
orator, addressing him as “‘ Auctioneer!” 

Then he became aware that the meeting 
house was lurching in sickening fashion 
every little while; occasionally there were 
bumps. 

“She’s agoing it! She’s agoing, surer’n 
hosannas ain’t a pop’lar tune in Tophet,” 
he wailed. “I’m agoing to get drownded 
and it ain’t no special comfort to me to 
think it’s a meeting house that I’m agoing 
to get drownded in.”’ 

Only a stuffy echo responded to his re- 
peated calls for “‘ Auctioneer !” 

The grinding rancor of a man who had 
been put to sleep and basely deserted pos- 
sessed the victim. That ugliness helped 
somewhat in lieu of courage. He settled 
himself more firmly on his knees and hugged 
the pulpit. 

After a time there was less bumping and 
the vicious slewing ceased. But the adven- 
turous meeting house was still on the move, 
he knew, because it slowly rocked and 
dragged itself past obstructions. 

There was no consolation for Mr. Chut- 
ter in the fact that he had found sanctuary, 
such as it was. Ire was mingled with terror 
in his little mind. He had been hearkening 
to the recent record of that apostate of a 
meeting house. Here it was aroving and 
strolling again, after having captured a 
victim. He shifted his stream of anathema 
from the absent auctioneer to the auction- 
eer’s rat trap. That’s what he called the 
reverend vagrant, in his excitement disre- 
garding the fact that the epithet cut both 
ways in the matter of derogation. 

The coming of dawn did not comfort him 
very much, though the gray light that fil- 
tered through the upper parts of the win- 
dows revealed that the water barely covered 
the pews; evidently the building was still 
sticking to the submerged bridge, like 
a drowning man riding on a savior’s 
shoulders. 

In the rear of the auditorium was a choir 
gallery; this was flanked by galleries on 
two sides of the low and modestly small in- 
terior. By stacking up the three pulpit 
chairs Mr. Chutter was able to reach the 
rail of a gallery, and he pulled himself onto 
a dry upper deck. His courage mounted 
along with his physical ascent. There was a 
ladder behind the choir loft. He climbed 
and found himself in the belfry, a skipper 
on the bridge of a craft that wallowed along 
sluggishly in a turbid flood. The mists did 
not allow him to see very far. But as nearly 
as he was able to estimate, in his sour 
mood, there were all of eleven thousand 
pumpkins within the range of his limited 
vision. There did not seem to be much of 
anything else for companionship. 

@ 
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The bell hung right over his head. He 
grabbed the clapper and banged furiously. 
“Whuther they think this is a fire or a 
prayer meeting, I don’t care so long as it 
fetches somebody,” he growled. But when 
he listened there was no hail to indicate 
that anybody had heard. In default of a 
listener in that waste of waters Mr. Chut- 
ter, as was his custom, fell back upon 
himself. 

“Luck, is it? I suppose if that old two- 
dollar pote was aboard here he would say to 
me that sailing inameeting house and having 
all the punkins I want for breakfast is good 
luck enough to pay for setting up and dig- 
ging rocks and getting hit by lightning and 
suffering all the torments of perdition, like 
I’ve been doing! Old Noah was the white- 
haired luckster of the human fam’ly along- 
side of me! No matter what had happened 
to him in the weather line, he had a Mount 
Ariat handy by to land on. And where I be 
I don’t know! If this ain’t the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean, then thesize of a puddle 
don’t furnish no signs and symptoms.” 

Then, right ahead in the mist, appeared 
certain symptoms. The amateur mariner 
decided that he was perceiving a rock coy- 
ered with sea gulls. 

But when the saintly structure reached 
the object Mr. Chutter saw that it was a 
roof that had been trigged in its course by a 
tree. The roof was thatched thickly with 
hens. The tree did not avail to stop the 
meeting house; the building moved straight 
on, pushing the roof ahead. Led by a ven- 
turesome rooster, the hens flew in under 
the lintel of the front door; their fear had 
strengthened their barnyard pinions. Mr. 
Chutter taking a peek down through the 
belfry trapdoor saw that they were roosting 
along the gallery rail. 

“‘T ain’t expressing my sentiments about 
some other two-legged critters in this val- 
ley, but by snummy, I’m glad I’ve got 
along in season to be of some help in your 
case,”’ he declared. ‘‘If any of you feel like 
reciperkating by laying a few eggs I shan’t 
begretch the hard efforts I’ve put out to 
make you safe and comfortable.” 

Then a plaintive blatting called his at- 
tention outside. A calf was standing on 
wreckage of some sort that had been 
anchored by another tree. 

“Foller your leaders! Plenty of room 
and all kind and best feelings here,” called 
Mr. Chutter, forgetting in the enthusiasm 
of the moment that a calf has no wings. 

However, that enthusiasm animated to 
effort the Noah protem. Hehastened down 
into the body of the meeting house by way 
of the ladder and choir-loft stairs, waded to 
the door and received the terrified calf in 
his arms when the building caved in the 
wreckage that supported the animal. After 
a protracted wrestle Mr. Chutter got the 
calf up the stairs and into the loft. 

“T’m glad I’ve got you all safe, but I’m 
sorry you ain’t your mother. I’d relish 
some eggs in milk, pervided them hens 
wake up to what’s expected of ’em.”’ 

He hastened back to his observation post 
in the belfry; he was forgetting all his 
own troubles in this opportunity to assist 
the dumb and innocent. 

From that time on Mr. Chutter was so 
busy that the details of his salvage opera- 
tions became jumbled in his mind. 

When the sun was well up and the mists 
had been burned away and the waste of 
water revealed no other living objects and 
his excitement had subsided he checked up 
the congregation that was assembled in the 
galleries of the meeting house. Roster: 
Twenty-seven hens, assorted breeds; eight 
roosters; five calves; nineteen sheep—an 
especially rambunctious buck included— 
an acquisition that Mr. Chutter, having 
been butted consistently and thoroughly, 
would have thrown overboard if he had not 
feared that the sheep would follow their 
leader, after their custom; a whole flock of 
ducks and many 'geese—enumeration im- 
practicable, because they insisted on swim- 
ming round in the meeting house in scattered 
groups. 

Furthermore, he had a big hog and five 
shotes, which, buoyed by their fat, had 
swum into the door of the building. 

Mr. Chutter went up into the belfry 
with a warm egg in each hand and two 
more in his coat pocket. ‘I’m in a state of 
mind to enjoy a clear conscience and some 
of the comforts of religion, so to speak,’’ he 
observed, preparing to suck an egg. ‘‘But 
I’d be a blasted sight more timdickular in 
my mind if I only knowed where in the 
name o’ sanup I be!” 

The shore lines conveyed no informa- 
tion to him. The puddle that encompassed 
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him was a big one. But now that his feel- 
ings were calmer he saw the upper part of a 
stone-quarry derrick past which he was 
drifting, and recognized it by a certain pe- 
culiar droop of its arm. He had seen it 
several times before. It was borne in on 
him, as he pondered, that he must be 
drifting round and round in a huge eddy. 

At last he saw a big skiff containing sev- 
eral men. Two men were rowing with all 
their might and main and no attention was 
paid to him when he banged on the bell and 
yelled. They were headed to pass him at 
some distance. But the insistence of his 
clamor induced them finally to sheer up a 
bit nearer. 

“We ain’t got no time to do rescuing 
now,” bawled the steersman. ‘‘We’ve got 
important business to tend to.” 

“T don’t want to be rescued,” returned 
Mr. Chutter scornfully. 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

“T want to know where be I?” 

“What’s your name?” 

“P, C. Chutter.” 

““What’s the joke?” 

“Tf I look like I’m cutting up, all so gay, 
this morning, the shower we’ve had must 
have warped your eyesight. I’ve asked you 
a plain question, and I’d like plain answer.” 

“You're floating round over Center In- 
tervale, you dum fool! Why shouldn’t you 
expect to be floating right here, seeing that 
Jasper’s Narrers just below us has been 
choked up by the refige, punkins and rough 
stuff? That’s where we’re bound to—to 
blow it up with rendrock and let off this 
water.’’ They hurried on with splattering 
oars. ‘‘Don’t you know your own home 
place when you see it?” called back the 


steersman. 


Mr. Chutter, sucking an egg, peered all 
about and admitted to himself that he did 
not know the home place. The big eddy 
was hauling the drifting building in toward 
the hills that banked the newly made pond. 

“Tf this is what has happened, then the 
good Lord help Oggie!” he muttered, for- 
getting rancor in the presence of this dey- 
astation and the woes it hinted at. ‘She 
had a comf’table home, though the stand o’ 
buildings wasn’t right up to snuff—and she 
was a blamed good cook when she let her- 
self slat loose. P’raps, if we was to live it 
over again—— But she’s gone!” 

He crumpled the empty eggshell in his 
fist and dropped the symbol of his crushed 
hopes over the belfry rail. ‘I’m going to 
set down here and compose my mind and 
mourn a while. It’s due from me as a hus- 
band.” 

A hail awoke him from his doze. 

He stood up and leaned from the belfry 
and looked down into the face of Mrs. 
Chutter; she was alone in a punt, which 
she steadied with a paddle. 

“Sounds carry a good ways over the 
water on a still morning, P. C. Chutter,”’ 
was her greeting. “‘I heard you announcing 
your arrival a little spell ago. Well?” 

“T have just been mourning for you, 
thinking you had got drownded. But if you 
feel like the way you look, I’ve been wast- 
ing my time.” 

“How do you expect a woman to look 
who is flo’ting round in this skimdinker 
over a hunderd acres under water, and her 
buildings all washed away and her stock 
heaven knows where?” 

“Well, the stand o’ buildings wan’t no 
great, and a 

“T’ve listened to your last twit on that 
subject, P. C. Chutter! Now as for you, 
looks like you’d started out preaching. 
Where’s your next stop going to be?” 

“By jigger, it won’t be here,”’ blazed Mr. 
Chutter, leaning lower over the rail, “‘if 
that’s all the thanks and the kind of a re- 
ception I get when I come home after all 
my effuts!” 

“Effuts!”’ she taunted. ‘‘How much of 
an effut was it to get rid of ——”’ 

“Yes, effuts! You listen to me! I’ve lis- 
tened to your last twit on a certain subject 
too! Little end of the horn, said you! 
My front door is open right now. Come 
in!’’ He jabbed gesture. ‘Paddle right in! 
There’s plenty of room between the water 
and the lintel. And when you paddle out 
you'll feel so small that you won’t have to 
scooch! I’d like to ask you who fits the 
little end of the horn right now? Come in!” 

He disappeared from the belfry, and 
after a moment of hesitation she accepted 
the invitation he had given. 

She found Mr. Chutter standing behind 
the pulpit when she had pushed her punt 
up the center aisle. She was obliged to 
confess that he possessed a dignity and 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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HE DODGE LINE is the only line containing * ‘everytht in 


the mechanical transmission of power’’ in which the a 
units are designed and built with a distinct relation to each 


and to the service they are expected to render in your, 
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After you have chosen a dependable method of trans- 
mitting power from the engine room to the machine room, 


Low first cost, adaptability to present installati} 
mum operating cost and absolute interchangeab} 

you still face the very important problem of distributing 

that power to the individual machines. 


one use to another, make Dodge equipment t: 
selection of any plant engineer, whose reputation | 
In at least 90% of the finest equipped manufacturing is dependent upon the continuous production of hii 
plants in America, the line and countershaft method still 
holds the first choice of production managers as the really 
safe, simple, and reliable means of operating machines at 


lowest net cost per unit of production, 


He, first of all other men in your plant, will reer 
prudence of adhering to those standards of practice! 
of development in power-plant economics have pri 
worthy. 


Quality, first of all, is the biggest reason for spec- 
ifying Dodge products either for replacements or 
for new installations. 


Dodge, Oneida and Keystone products are all 
Dodge-built in Dodge Shops, by men, the major- 
ity of whom have never worked outside of the 
Dodge organization. 


Steadily, but normally, the Dodge line has grown 
from a single product, the wood split pulley, until 


today it contains everything for the mechanical 


transmission of power. 


Each new product was ‘designed with direct 
relation to every other product and tested for 
superendurance. Each new product was added 
only as it successfully met those tests and proved 
its fitness for the Dodge line. 


Specimen stocks of pulleys, clutches, hangers, bearings, couplings, etc., carried by Dodge, Oneida and Keysto? 
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In consequence where quality alone is the con- 
sideration, Dodge products are invariably chosen 
without further investigation than to ascertain the 
presence of the<®> on the goods themselves. That 
trade mark on iron goods (Oneida and Keystone 
on steel) is the final mark of genuineness and your 
guarantee thata Dodgeinstallation will gotogether 
right and stay right for the service intended. 


We are asked, “What do you mean when you 
say that Dodge products are standardized and 
interchangeable?” Just this: Whether you buy 
one or a thousand Dodge bearings of a size, each 
bearing will be identical with every other bearing; 
a 21%” bearing is not a 2's” bearing rebored for 


ODEIDA and KEYSTONE 
products should be the shop standard in your oladi 


* may be fitted to a wide range of shi 


greater shaft size. The larger bearinis 
proportionately throughout, accclit 
fixed standard. a 
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built toan inflexible standard, severalt 
ers will accommodate a bearing of g 


Dodge pulleys are bored to stanitt 


by a standardized bushing system cil 
types of pulleys. 


When any piece of Dodge eq! 
served its original purpose it mat 
service in another part of the pil 
equipment is never scrapped; it a@ 
its original asset value. i 
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they’re mine. When I decide where I shall 
locate ” He paused with impressive 
importance. 

*‘Ain’t you going to stop here at home, 
Peter?”? Her voice quavered. 

‘“What do you expect me to tie up to and 
land on? That punt? According as I view 
the landscape o’er you haven’t got no other 
assets. Take a man that’s at the big end of 
the horn like I be now ”” Another preg- 
nant pause, 

In that silence the echoing slow-moving 
sound of an explosion came rolling over the 


flood. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Peter! Seeing 
that you have brought it home, like you 
have ——”’ 

“By my own effuts!”’ 

“Yes! I admit it! I’ll come halfway to 
meet you, Peter. I’ll deed you land enough 
to set the building on, if my land ever 
shows up again.” 

“That’s being tended to! Oggie, I’m 
tired of roving round. I’m going to settle 
down from now on.” 

He was wondering uneasily just how big a 
hole the blast had made in the barricade in 
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Jasper’s Narrows and how far that eddy 
would lug the meeting house before the 
receding waters allowed it to get a foot- 


hold. In his new importance he had been 


standing with finger tips cocked in his 
saggy vest pockets; he felt something. He 
pulled out the dollar bill and unrolled it— 
and the lucky stone dropped into his palm. 

Illuminating conviction instantly blazed 
up in Mr. Peter Charles Chutter! Every 
ni worry was chased out by that new 

ight. 

That building was bound to land just as 
the doctor ordered. 

“Gor-ram it all,’’ he told himself, “‘that 
lucky stone has been working right along, 
and I didn’t reelize it.” 

‘“What is it, Peter?”’ asked Mrs. Chutter 
meekly. 

“Nothing!” returned Mr. Chutter, pro- 
ceeding on the principle that what a woman 
didn’t know wouldn’t hurt her. ‘‘But be- 
fore I get busy locating, and before I forget 
it, I want to inform you that we’ve got a 
building here that’s made of punkin pine 
and put together by the old fathers in 
Israel, and it can be rolled downhill without 
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(Concluded from Page 17) 


Ascertaining exactly what’s wrong is the 
problem that has to be solved, and in this 
connection it is well to remember the 
ancient saying: ‘‘The devil never sends a 
better man than himself.” 

Of course, as you suggest, you can call in 
an expert, but don’t be surprised if he 
merely strolls about, your works for a week, 
looking mysterious and chewing numerous 
cigars, and then presents you with a bill for 
five hundred dollars and a beautiful-looking 
report in which is announced the interest- 
ing discovery that 78.69 per cent of the 
vital energy of your staff is escaping up 
elevator shaft Number Nine; or that one 
of your stenographers is squandering thirty- 
seven cents a day through wasting time in 
passing sheets of paper from her right to her 
left hand before inserting them in her 
machine. Most of the alleged experts I’ve 
encountered think much more of this kind 
of thing and of the look of their reports 
than they do of anything else. For myself, 
I have never had much faith in outside 
experts and I never call one in until I’ve 
called in everyone else. 

Too much outward enthusiasm for sys- 
tem I always consider a bad sign. A few of 
the men who rush about emitting a lot of 
noise about the beauties of system are little 
tin gods in the business world. But most 
of them won’t bear close inspection. Get 
to work on them with a gimlet and what 
runs out? Essence of efficiency? Not on 
your life. Sawdust! I went to a much- 
boomed systematist once in search of ad- 
vice, but the moment I saw his private 
office I made an excuse and got away. 
felt that a man who couldn’t keep his own 
desk clear couldn’t sell me system. It was 
too much like a bald-headed barber trying 
to sell me an infallible hair restorer. 

I have always held the opinion that real 
system, like a straight line, is the shortest 
distance between two given points. If it 
tries to be anything else consider it care- 
fully with the cold eye of suspicion. Sys- 
tem should spell service, saving and 
simplicity. The reason why I’ve got rather 
a tender spot in my heart for the modern 
efficiency expert is because simplicity is his 
religion. Waste motion is the cumbersome 
animal he goes after with an ax. To make 
everything as direct and simple as possible 
is his main object, for he knows that by 
doing that he will solve the problem he is 
attacking. Consequently, his appearance 


on the business horizon has been quite re- 
freshing.. Alot that went by the name of 
system before he arrived consisted of add- 
ing unnecessary motions and in building 
elaborate stairways that led nowhere— 
unless they happened to take you up into 
the clouds of impossible theory. 

Much of the system that one meets every 
day is only skin deep. Have you ever 
noticed that the man who prides himself on 
his wonderful efficiency and has his office 
stuffed full of things that are supposed 
to eliminate work thinks nothing of howling 
into a phonographstuft like, ‘‘Inclosed here- 
with please find ae 

Unless system is going to make money 
for you, don’t bother with it. What’s the 
good, anyhow? I once knew an old chap 
named Watkins who had a disastrous ex- 
perience with system. He had several 
European agents that he looked after him- 
self. All he needed to do was to go regu- 
larly round a select list of customers and lift 
their orders. The goods sold themselves, 
but there was only a very limited demand 
for them and nothing on earth could have 
increased it. The business was entirely a 
one-man affair, and Watkins kept a simple 
set of books. He had one private account— 
profit and loss—and to this all charges were 
debited and all earnings credited. The 
balance at the end of the year was profit. 
For several years it had been quite sta- 
tionary and had kept close to $10,000. 

Suddenly in some mysterious manner 
Watkins had his attention directed toward 
the merits of system. Something con- 
vinced him that he should keep a detailed 
record of everything so as to know exactly 
where he stood. This idea fairly mesmer- 
ized the old chap and it wasn’t long before 
he invested in an accountant at fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. This individual, 
who was one of the type that love system 
for itself alone, opened about a hundred 
private accounts in a special ledger, started 
to keep all income and expenditure under 
special headings, spent an extra five hun- 
dred dollars on account ‘books and other 
stationery and at the end of the year pre- 
sented Watkins with an elaborate balance 
sheet showing a profit of eight thousand 
dollars. That was a case where system 
wasn’t required and where it didn’t have a 
hope of earning its wages. Watkins was shy 
just the amount he had spent onit. Hefired 
the accountant and went back to his old 
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being started in a single j’int. And the 
bridge that has come along with it is made 
of punkin pine too, and will saw up into 
lumber enough to give us a piazzy and par- 
titions and a barn frame—there ain’t no 
doubt of it.’”’ He squinted aloft. ‘“‘And how 
many gabriel winders had we better have, 
Oggie, dear? Come up here and take a look 
with me!” 

He embraced her and kissed her when 
she stepped upon the rostrum. She kept 
her arms round him while they laid out the 
details of the proposed transformation. 

A few hours later they stood in the belfry 
of a stationary meeting house and watched 
the retiring waters spreading thick flotsam 
of pumpkins over the hundred emerging 
acres of the farm. 

“T’ll own up that I didn’t get it onto the 
old foundations, best I could figger it, 
Oggie. But back here, further from the 
river, is going to be all the better in case 
there’s another punkin freshet.”’ 

“You have planned it all just noble, 
Peter, dear,” she declared with true wifely 
enthusiasm. And she pulled his willing 
head down upon her ample shoulder. 


methods. But it had cost him two thou- 
sand dollars to learn their true value. 

No doubt by the time you get this far 
you'll have reached the conclusion that I’m 
a fossil that should be decorating a museum 
and that I’m married to the methods used 
by Noah for keeping track of the. business 
handled by his famous liner. Don’t make 
that mistake. I’m as keen on real system 
as anyone—but I’m mighty suspicious. I 
want to get a glimpse of the birth certificate, 
pedigree and character of every bit of sys- 
tem that attempts to break in here. 

Though you don’t know it, the real name 
of the animal you are hunting just now is 
Experience. It’s elusive and it can sure 
fight some; but though you'll probably get 
badly mauled before you succeed in captur- 
ing it, there’s no need for you to worry. 
Experience has never killed a real business 
man yet. 

I happen to have cornered the very thing 
that you are pursuing and I know just how 
you feel. You’re something like the man 
who goes out alone into the modern world 
with one thousand dollars in his pocket to 
buy his first automobile. He doesn’t know 
which way to turn or where to go and he is 
apt to regard the first motor salesman he 
encounters as a heaven-sent angel of de- 
liverance. So heis easily induced to squan- 
der his cash on some weird contraption 
that is merely a collection of trouble dis- 
guised as an automobile. If he hasn’t had 
actual experience with motors he isn’t likely 
to know that the Lyon is the best. Is he? 

Probably you need more system in your 
business, but beware of the cranks. Only 
the other day I met a man who firmly be- 
lieves that the way to business salvation 
lies in using a particular type of office 
tickler. What I have been attempting to 
drive in with this epistle is the fact that 
before you go out and lasso it you should 
make quite sure that you’re capturing 
something that will be of value. The sys- 
tem landscape has always been decorated 
with plenty of donkeys dressed up to re- 
semble lions. Don’t go in for system that 
may be only system for collecting dust, and 
don’t put your trust in something that may 
only be a beautiful theory glued together 
with hot air. 

If I were you I’d start right in myself to 
find out why you are not doing what you 
should. After all,isn’tit uptoyou? Callin 
the head of every department and go to it. 
If you find that you want more system go 
after it by all means, and, for the love of 
Mike, put some of it into the turning out of 
starting and lighting outfits! Even my 
patience isn’t inexhaustible. Besides, if 
you're going to get behind on a contract 
for two hundred thousand a year, what’s 
going to happen to you next year when we 
will probably require twice that quantity? 

You’ll be glad to hear that the new 
Fights have caught on. The howl for de- 
liveries from the Lakes to the Gulf is 
deafening and all the dealers are wanting to 
know why we didn’t make twice as many. 
The real reason behind all this is that the 
Lyon Eights are real cars. It makes me 
weep to think that we can’t get ’em out 
according to schedule because you hold us 
up for batteries. Yours as usual, 

UNCLE JOHN. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


A few days before his return Syle wrote 
in part: 

“Tt seemed at first like a silly sacrilege, 
but I am beginning to feel that my message 
is here. They receive my words with the 
faith of little children and I feel that I may 
yet be able to work out their redemption. 
Mrs. B. has given her check, which I shall 
bring down with me. By the way, can’t 
you invent something—something Russian 
but not too Russian—to go with my lec- 
tures? Everything should bein key. Mrs. 
B. and Vera are touring down next Wed- 
nesday and I may be included in the party.” 

So far so good, and no better. Luck 
turning in her favor Emily Ray, being 
human, permitted her mind to dwell on 
that which she did not possess. Since the 
night of Aunt Carmen’s crazy house party 
she had never set eyes on Oliver Browning. 
At first it had seemed to her that the melo- 
dramatic rescue scene in which they were 


so intimately con- 
cerned should have 
settled all their 

differences. Instead it seemed to have 
drawn them farther and farther apart. 
Oliver’s apartment in Pomander Place was 
locked and deserted. The Italian woman 
who had made his bed informed Emily one 
hot morning that Mr. Browning had gone 
to Texas in a matter of mules. 

“Mule himself!’’ sniffed Emily, and 
again turned her thoughts toward the man 
whose destiny had become so inextricably 
interwoven with hers. She began making 
allowances for Walter. Undoubtedly he 
had come to see the error of his ways; if he 
was making good in a somewhat dubious 
“ale nee was not the fault entirely Em- 
ily’s? 

Who could blame him for commercializ- 
ing the only art he knew? Under Emily’s 
grooming his face was filling out and he 
was becoming positively handsome—much 
better looking than Oliver to the unpreju- 
diced eye. And yet 

“How old are you?” asked the spectral 
Elsa one morning; she had become Emily’s 
housekeeper and confidential agent. 


“T was twenty-four on the second,” ad- 
mitted Emily. 

“You'll be an old maid the next thing 
you know,” warned the prophetess of evil. 
“T had my chance when I was nineteen. It 
was up in Salem, Mass. I thought I had a 
great career ahead of me—writing poetry. 
And I had a silly notion that I couldn’t 
marry a man who came home at night and 
talked business.” 

“What was his business?”” asked Emily 
sympathetically. 

“He was an undertaker,” said Comrade 
Elsa. 

It was a sultry afternoon in mid-June 
when the Pomander Place studio staged a 
truly musical comedy. Electric fans were 
going full blast, ruffling crisp muslin cur- 
tains against fly-sereened windows, while 
the neat, smart interior with its pretty 
chintz and black-framed drawings was 
a-quiver with the notes of male voices, 
accorded but violent: 

“Struma, bodkin, inchvall, struma!”’ 

This they seemed to be chanting with 
infinite repetitions and variations in sweet 
fierce voices. A quar- 
tet of Russian mu- 
zhiks, arrayed quaintly 
in Slavic costumes, were 
making the noise for the 
benefit of Mrs. Bally- 
moore and her disagree- 
ably beautiful Vera, the 
twain having motored 
Professor Walter Syle 


r 
IM 7 a, 


“But Do You Think Society Should Deny a 


Woman’s Right to Her Choice?” 


down from Tawgamuk Point in order to 
hear these rare song birds which Emily had 
assembled out of the flotsam of the Pilsen 
School. 

The studio was somewhat less futuristic 
in appearance than it had been’ under 
Rosamonde’s management. The pink cur- 
tains had come down; so had a menagerie 
of wild paintings. Emily had gone in for 
repression, accentuated by a note of horror 
here and there; she had worked under the 
sane philosophy that a single murder is 
often more dramatic than a massacre. 

In a far corner, whither the impression- 
istic portrait of Lenine had been sequestered, 
Vera Ballymoore—Emily was not overlook- 
ing this encounter—was making violent 
love to Professor Syle. And a wonderfully 
remodeled Syle he was, with a gardenia in 
the buttonhole of a new pongee suit. 
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“What are they singing about?’ asked 
Mrs. Ballymoore. 

Emily, who had been indulging the 
feminine thought that Vera’s. thousand- 
dollar costume had managed to exaggerate 
repellent loveliness, started at the question 
and extemporized rapidly. 

“Tt’s a folk song about—about horses. 
‘The horses gallop up the hill.’” 

“The songs of the people are so full of 
pathos,’”’ suggested Mrs. Ballymoore, who 
was also watching Vera out of a corner of 
her hard eye. ‘“‘‘Progress marches to 
music.’ That is a quotation from Professor 
Syle. Could I have them at my house next 
winter, do you think?” Referring of 
course to the musical muzhiks. 

“They are very much attached to Com- 
rade Walter,’ objected Emily. ‘They 
seldom sing except on the same program 
with him. In fact, as I understand it, he 
has arranged to take them on his lecture 
GOUT 

Mrs. Ballymoore paused. Under the 
portrait of Lenine her datghter Vera’s 
classic head was slanting coquettishly 
toward that of Professor Syle. 

“T was hoping to have him with us next 
winter,’ confided Mrs. Ballymoore at last, 
above the droning of the Russian music. 

“T am now making out his schedule,” 
said Emily, which was literally true. 

““My. ballroom is being remodeled this 
summer,”’ observed Mrs. Ballymoore. ‘It 
will have a seating capacity of two hundred 
and fifty and makes an excellent audito- 
* rium. Last winter we had Sir 
Taj Rabore’s series on Etherial- 
ism a 

Emily, sensing the time to 
strike, broke in: 

“Professor Syle’s New York 
course will include twelve lec- 
tures. Our books are now open. 
Of course we must have a guar- 
anty that the capacity of the 
auditorium will be sold out. My 
aunt’s ballroom, I believe, will 
seat over three hundred ——” 

“He will be wasted on Long 
Island!” exclaimed Mrs. Bally- 
moore feverishly. ‘‘The Taj 
Rabore lectures sold out at 
twenty-five dollars for a season 
ticket.” 

“We are asking thirty,” ex- 
plained Emily. 

“The extra five oughtn’t to 
make any difference.” 

“That is necessary on account 
of the Russian music.” 

Emily was now sorry she hadn’t 
asked fifty. True, Comrade Hor- 
rovitch, the Ukrainian leader of 
the harmonious four, had settled 
on a lump sum of ten dollars a 
night, which was seven more than 
the Ukrainians had ever seen as- 
sembled in one transaction. But 
Emily was yet to perfect herself 
in the Fifth Avenue business phi- 
losophy: The Higher the Price 
the Finer the Goods. 

The Russian quartet had 
ceased to boom. In the sudden 
hush Emily could hear Vera 
Ballymoore asking in a note as 
melodious as a song: 

“But do you think society 
should deny a woman’s right to 
her choice?” 

“By—by no means.”’ Walter 
seemed unusually hesitant. “‘No 
doubt the relative values will be 
determined as the race becomes 
more enlightened.” 

Comrade Horrovitch was advancing 
upon Emily, smiling the smile of the con- 
scious artist. 

“You are heavenly!” cooed Mrs. Bally- 
moore. 

“What she said?’’ asked Comrade Hor- 
rovitch, turning to Emily. 

““Nice—good—fine!”’ interpreted Emily, 
raising her voice as we do when addressing 
aliens. 

“We sing more,” boomed Horrovitch’s 
deep basso. 

“‘Splendid!”’ cried Mrs. Ballymoore. 
“Do sing something warlike and stirring.” 

“We sing Tincannus,’”’ he volunteered. 

Tincannus was what it sounded like, but 
Russian scholars will doubtless’ disagree 
with me. At any rate the merry muzhiks 
got themselves in a row.. One of them 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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going into the extravagances of the book- 
binder’s prattle it might be described as a 
handsome volume, bound in red morocco, 
hand-tooled in gold with the title The 
Heart of a Radical and the authorship, 
Walter Syle. 

He who was thus goldenly proclaimed sat 
thoughtfully ruffling the chaste pages and 
paused at an inside leaf, beautiful with the 
red-lettered announcement: 


EMANCIPATION EDITION 


Limited to Four Hundred and 
Fifty Numbered Copies 
of Which This Is 
NOs an ones ts eae 


The numeral had been put in with a rub- 
ber stamp, and that Walter Syle was able 
to uncap his fountain pen and scribble a 
line below was a tribute to the smooth ac- 
tion of his excellent town car. 

This voyage de luxe marked for him the 
closing of one triumph and the imminence 
of another, In the language of the Rialto he 
had just completed an engagement, playing 
New York two nights a week and alternat- 
ing with Boston. With the blooming of 
Faster lilies he was booked for a Middle 
Western circuit—Chicago, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee. It was all on the prin- 
ciple of advertising your show in the big 
town, as Emily had so crassly put it, and 
then you could take it on the road. 

At the moment of Professor Syle’s tri- 
umphal progress down Fifth Avenue she 
who had talked him into his talks, the 
authoress of his authorship, was just clos- 
ing the affairs of the day in the Red Revolu- 
tion Tea Room, a flourishing second-story 
enterprise in the business heart of New 
York’s fashionable thoroughfare. Emily 
Ray, as she busied herself looking over the 
day’s accounts and giving orders for to- 
morrow’s rush of business, was a truly 
lovely sight to see. Prosperity always be- 
came her; and she had not made the mis- 
take of attiring herself like a harlequin in 
the Bolshevist mode. 

The broad space in which she stood was 
an exotic bower of her own creation. The 
center of the main floor had been cleared 
for dancing—dancing was chronic in the 
Red Tea Room. Balconies, balconies, every- 
where, short balconies for two, long bal- 
conies for twenty; an infinity of spindled 
rails, trimmed artistically in Chinese red. 
Emily had chosen this shade as an esthetic 
compromise; the vulgar ox-blood red of 
liberalism jarred horribly with every deco- 
rative scheme she attempted. A number of 
redbirds, in the expensive Chinese cages 
which hung from the balconies, twitted 
peevishly for their supper. Comrade Elsa, 
attired as a Ukrainian peasant girl, was 
hopping stiffly up and down a ladder, dis- 
tributing birdseed. 

Comrade Horrovitch, in native costume, 
came down a narrow staircase from the bal- 
cony where his quartet had been perform- 
ing. 

“T see you?” he asked, trouble distort- 
ing his greasy fat face as he faced the man- 
ageress of the Red Tea Room. 

“You see me,” she agreed. She was just 
closing the daybook and her smile still 
lingered. 

“Fifteen dollar a day for four singing 
people too much little,’ he growled. 

“Make it sixteen,” she suggested shortly, 
and went back to the pleasurable account 
book. 


“Too less still,’”? he persisted. ‘“‘From 
here on we ask twenty.” 

““You are a gouge,” she suggested. 

“T am a leeberal,” he argued. ‘Hard 


times are going up.” 

“Tf you’d ask reasonable wages they 
wouldn’t go up.” 

“We strike,’’ decreed Comrade Horro- 
vitch. 

“Go ahead, but please don’t bother me.”’ 

“Strike no bother you?’’ Comrade Hor- 
rovitch looked truly worried. 

“Why should it?” she inquired. ‘If you 
go we can get a troupe of Neapolitan sere- 
naders. There are plenty of Reds in 
Naples.” 

“Ha! If you do we make walk-off of all 
your union employment.” 

“Do you belong to a union?”’ she asked 
innocently. 

“No; but we can.” 

“Ton’t talk nonsense, Horrovitch. Who 
ever heard of a Brotherhood of Ukrainian 
Folk Song Society Tea Room Artists? The 
Federation wouldn’t take you in unless you 
were fumigated.” 

“We do so.” It was apparent that 
Horrovitch didn’t know what he was in for. 
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“After that we strike some more and all 
your employment walk off.” 

“What if they do?” asked Emily. 
“There’s no reason why we shouldn’t em- 
ploy scab labor.’ 

“Seab labor in Red Socialist Head- 
quarters?” he fairly gasped. 

“Nobody who comes here ever worries 
about labor problems,’’ she told him se- 
verely. “‘Do you think they’d be annoved 
by strikes and lockouts and all those vul- 
gar questions? What our clients here wan‘, 
is liberation, and they want it served with 
as little friction as possible. However, if 
you feel that you must have twenty dollars 
a performance’’—again Emily looked over 
her daybook and smiled a satisfied smile— 
“why, I suppose we’ve got to pay it. Now 
please go home, Horrovitch, and next time 
you put on your costume don’t wear those 
awful tan shoes. We’ve bought you boots 
at thirty-eight dollars a pair and = 

Her lecture was interrupted by Comrade 
Horrovitch who had fallen on his knees and 
was rapturously kissing her hand. 

When Professor Walter arrived he was 
greeted by Comrade Elsa, who was badger- 
ing a redbird from the top of her ladder. 

“Say!” she screamed down at him, 
whereupon he jumped and somewhat 
guiltily smuggled The Heart of a Radical 
into his overcoat pocket. 

“How doyou do, Elsa! Howdoyou do!” 

“The Grand Duke of New Rochelle!” 
she saluted him sourly. ‘Living uptown 
now, eh, what? Apartments in the Fitz- 
Hebron like the regular actor that you are.” 

‘Since when have you objected to per- 
sonal freedom?” asked Syle, not without 
temper. 

“Since I got loose,’ announced Elsa, 
“‘and found.what freedom really is.” 

““Where’s Comrade—Miss Ray?” he 
asked sulkily. 

“Back in the pantry roasting the chef.” 
Elsa had now got down and taken a seat 
beside him. 

“Do you know what the comrades down 
at the school are saying about you?” she 
inquired, eying him wickedly as she rested 
a sharp chin on a sharper elbow. 

“T don’t know that I care.” Syle’s at- 
tention was now riveted on the pantry. 

“They say you’re cutting ’em on the 
street and that you won’t notice a Bolshe- 
vik worth less than fifty thousand a year.” 

“T didn’t begin the cutting, if you’ll re- 
member,” he deigned to reply. 

“Oh, I don’t blame you, Walter,” she 
persisted. ‘‘That village stuff is all bunk. 
I didn’t know what life really is until I 
began living with Emily up at the Hotel 
Joan of Are. It’s wonderful what a differ- 
ence a hot and cold shower makes, and a 
wop in the morning to bring up your cof- 
fee. Bolshevism de luxe—that’s the life! 
I understand that pretty book of yours was 
all subscribed at twelve dollars a volume 
before the date of pub ——”’ 

Emily appeared on the high landing 
leading to the cuisine, whereupon Elsa scut- 
tled back to her loveless task of feeding the 
redbirds. 

“Why, Walter!” cried Emily raptur- 
ously, as though separation had been long 
and he was everything he might be to her. 

“‘T was wondering,” he asked moodily, 
as soon as he had sufficiently removed her 
from Elsa’s morbid ears, “if you’d like a 
little run round the park before dinner.” 

“T am dining early with the Van Lae- 
rens,’’ she explained; then seeing his 
troubled brow: ‘‘What’s happened, Wal- 
ter?”’ 

“Nothing,” he replied, which is the Chi- 
nese method of saying “‘Everything.” 

“‘T’ll put my hat on,” she said. And five 
minutes later Syle’s smart town car was 
rounding the Sherman statue and pointing 
its aristocratic nose into Central Park. 

“T—I’ve brought you my book,”’ was his 
way of opening the campaign. 

He pulled the red volume from his pocket 
and rather clumsily laid it in her lap. 

“Oh, Walter!’’ She was rhapsodical. 
“How lovely it looks now that it’s all 
dressed up for the evening! Have the pub- 
lishers paid you yet?” ; 

“They’ll settle for the whole, edition 
next week. And they’re putting on one of 
those rotten popular editions—vulgar 
cheap-Jack stuff—at a dollar-ninety. It 
seems that the Trombone has been writing 
scarehead editorials about it and giving it a 
certain vogue among the riffraff.”’ 

“T know,” sympathized Emily. ‘I wrote 
the editorials.” 

“This is for you,’ volunteered Syle 
rather wearily, rejecting the book which 
she was trying to give back to him. 
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“You sweet thing!”’ 

She opened it at the flyleaf, and with 
every appearance of upliftment read aloud 
the scribbled sentiment: 

“For Emily Ray, whose editorial skill has 
made my thoughts intelligible to the world.” 

“You did write about half of it,’’ he 
added generously. ‘‘You turned the title 
from The Hate of a Radical to The Heart of a 
Radical, and cut that dangerous old manu- 
script till it wouldn’t offend a rabbit.” 

“Walter,” she asked quietly at last, 
“this is Number Two. Why didn’t you give 
me Number One?” 

“Hm!” He cleared his throat twice be- 
fore replying. ‘‘ You see there were circum- 
stances.” 

“Was the circumstance Vera Bally- 
moore?” 

“What made you think so?” 

“Of course it would be.” 

“Mrs. Ballymoore,”’ he came _ out 
roughly, ‘“‘has financed the book. She’s 
fixed it so that I’m getting a double roy- 
alty. She’s financed the advertising.” 

“Why didn’t Number One go to her?” 
was Emily’s inexorable cross examination. 

“Tt did. That is to say, by giving it to 
Vera I gave it to her mother in the most 
pene possible way.” 

“ec Ons 

Emily Ray experienced something akin to 
desire at the realization that she had been 
favored with Number Two when Number 
One had been placed elsewhere. 

“Tt’s a rotten tangle,” said Syle bitterly, 
his auburn eyes burning amber fire. ‘‘The 
Ballymoores can do anything for me if 
they’re given a chance. Vera is an unob- 
structed heiress to thirty-six millions.” 

“Why don’t you marry her?” asked 
Emily, trying to keep the hardness out of 


her voice. 


“Do you think I’d better?’’ he asked, in 
the tone of one consulting his manager. 

“Why not? Several royal dukes have 
considered her and only backed out because 
of—well—her disposition.” 

“She’s crazy about me,” he admitted 
modestly. “‘I seem to have a peculiar infiu- 
ence over women—most of them. She 
scarcely ever lets me alone. I have to keep 
my telephone unhooked for hours at a time 
or she wouldn’t give me time to work. But 
now the time has come’’—he broke off 
suddenly and seemed interested in the 
wintry trees spinning past—‘‘the time 
has come when something definite has to 
be done. I’ve got to choose one way or 
another.” 

“That ought to be simple enough,”’ she 
thought she said, but was not sure. 

“She'll take me in a minute if I ask her. 
T’ll be definitely fixed for life. With unlim- 
ited money I can carry on my work far be- 
yond what I have dreamed of. Other men 
have married unpleasant women for a lot 
less than I’d be getting.” 

“You could be quite happy, I think,” 
said Emily distinctly, looking straight at 


im. 

“That’s a lie, I should be miserable. 
Emily!” With an agony that made him all 
human at the moment he reached over and 
clutched her hand. 

Of course she knew what was coming. 
And why shouldn’t it be so? Their finan- 
cial affairs were as completely amalga- 
mated as if they were married already. A 
charlatan he might be—yes. But it was 
in the pursuit of a heady romance, a ro- 
mance of trade and bright baubles and 
drama and audacity, that she had led him 
to this pass. Yes, their lives were inter- 
woven, even as their fingers were at this 
moment. Together they could dare every- 
thing. Apart they would be nothing. 

“Emily,” he was racing madly on, “I 
can’t doit! I can’t. You know why. I love 
you. But I’ve got to decide. If you make 
me I’ll go to her and ask her to finish up the 
mess. But it’s got to be now or never. Will 
you marry me?” 


Somebody seemed to be saying it for her. 
But even as he was gathering her in his 
arms she heard herself saying “‘Mule!”’ It 
was as though she were addressing the 
ghost-picture which floated toward her 
somewhere out of Texas—a plump, boyish 
young man smoking cigarettes as he strolled 
amiably through a herd of his long-eared 
pets. There was no reproach in his look; 
only a good-natured, tolerant philosophy. 
And ‘‘Mule!”’ her soul cried out as she sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. 

Walter Syle leaned over and kissed her. 
After all it was not so unpleasant. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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with him. Her pride was in her own pos- 
session of him. He was hers and hers alone. 

‘Because of what may happen,” went on 
Eloise, “I’ve figured it all out. You'll 
understand—your mother knew, Dan. She 
wanted you to be something better, some- 
thing finer than she was herself. She spent 
her life making you what you are. And 
it’s that way with me and my boy. Dan, 
listen! If I don’t live to bring him up I 
want you to give Bailey the best education 
he can get.” 

“Oh,” cried Dan with a reassuring smile, 
“you don’t think I’d neglect a thing like 
that? I’ll see to it that he goes through 
grammar school and high sj 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Eloise insistently, for 
she felt the boy’s career must be mapped 
out then and there. “Listen, Dan! I 
want him to be bigger, better than we are 
ourselves. Grammar school and high, Dan, 
yes. They’re fine so far as they go. But 
I want to see him graduate from Farns- 
worth, Dan, and take his place—his true 
place—in River City here.” 

“Farnsworth!” echoed Dan. “Farns- 
worth! You mean you want the boy to be a 
college boy?” 

” said Eloise, “I mean just 


To him it sounded funny. There was 
something fancy, something ultra, luxuri- 
ous, even useless about the thing. Dan 
saw no use in college boys. The papers of 
the period played up their pranks, their 
escapades. The mental picture that Dan 
had of college boys was that of hare- 
brained idiots in skulleaps painting a col- 
lege town with yellow paint. } 

“Why,” cried Dan, ‘I wouldn’t want my 
boy to be a college boy!” 

Eloise stared at him hopelessly, help- 
lessly. 

“Tt isn’t going to cost so very much,” 
she said. 

“Money?” Dan returned. “‘I wasn’t 
thinking about money. I was thinking of 
my boy.” 

“Tf you think of your boy as I think of 
him ” returned Eloise. 

Dan’s face suffused with crimson. 

“Oh, honey, honey!”’ he exclaimed con- 
tritely. ‘Already I have broken my 
solemn promise to you. It’s in my blood, 
honey—this bickering. I told you that 
there’d be no question. I told you you were 
the doctor, Eloise—and here I go again!” 
# Eloise drew him down to her and kissed 

im. 

“Dan,” she whispered, “‘it’s only if I die. 
If I live I can see to it myself. Dan, it’s for 
me, for him.”’ 

“You win!” said Dan shamefacedly. 
“T’m disgusted with myself, starting to 
bicker when I’d promised—I’ll do anything 
you want me to. You’re the doctor, 
Eloise.” 

Eloise didn’t die. She was sincerely glad 
of it, for her life’s work was before her. She 
was to have two men to manage now in- 
stead of one. She started out to manage 
both of them. Her own way seemed 
strangely good and wise to her. She had 
her own way, for no one interfered. Dan, 
infact, was pleased. His mind, it must be 
said, was troubled when Eloise dilated upon 
the boy’s career, but not for long. 


One day a few years later he came home 
with his brow cleared and a satisfied smile 
upon his face. 

“Honey,” he said, “I’ve got to tell you. 
I’ve got a Farnsworth boy to help me.” 

“You fired your other boy?” 

“He was no good,” nodded Dan. ‘‘No 
good at all. But this lad—I’ve just begun 
to see, honey, why you wanted little Bailey 
to have a college education. You’d have 
laughed to see me watch this new one when 
he first came in. Oh, but he was raw, 
honey—a greenhorn of the greenhorns! 
Raw and clumsy for the first two hours. 
But the minute I showed him my system— 
or yours, rather—and the books, then he 
was on. The day’s over and he knows the 
business. To-morrow he’ll know just what 
to do without my telling him. To-morrow 
he’ll be doing things a better way than 
mine perhaps. And I can see why—now. 
It’s the mental training that he got at 
Farnsworth. You should listen to him 
talk! He can talk to me—he can talk to 
anybody. He’s at home anywhere he is. 
He knows just what to say. He’s got me 
beat a mile.” 


“Who is he?”’ queried Eloise. 

“You wouldn’t know him,’ nodded Dan. 
“Just a scrubby, bright-eyed little Hebrew 
from Down Neck. Out of the slums, he 


“And he went through Farnsworth?” 
exclaimed Eloise. 

“Ah,” said Dan, his eyes glowing, “‘he 
worked his way through Farnsworth! 
Four years he’s worked his way. Paid for 
his education like a man and he’s got money 
in the bank. Eloise, honey,” exclaimed 
Dan, “if my boy could do a thing like 
that!” 

Eloise sighed. Would Dan never see, 
never understand what she was trying to 
do for Bailey? This little Hebrew, sweating 
his way through college, taking on an 
eight-dollar-a-week job in a real-estate 
office—that was one thing. But Bailey 
must have standing. His was to bea higher 
plane than Dan’s, than hers. Even now 
she was fighting for all this. For Bailey’s 
sake she had picked a neighborhood to live 
in where his little playmates would be 
playmates quite worth while. The scrubby 
little office boy was one thing. Bailey must 
do better. Dan didn’t see it. Bailey must 
have standing with his fellows—always— 
particularly in Farnsworth. He must make 
a good club. He must take his place with 
the rest. : 

“You see now,” she said to Dan, “what 
Farnsworth really does to boys.” 

““You’re dead right I do,’’ he answered 
gladly. 

With his mind’s eye he could see Bailey 
fighting his way through Farnsworth on 
his own. Bucking the game from the 
start; digging in, digging out his educa- 
tion, building himself up in his own way. 
He said as much. 

Eloise just sighed again. It was all so 
clear to her. And she made it very, very 
clear to Dan. She explained it all to him. 
They were founding a family, he and she— 
Bailey was to carry on the line. He must 
be well equipped to do it. She knew just 
what must be done and what must not be 
done. She made it clear to Dan. 

“‘T know, of course,’’ she said, “‘that it 
will take money, dear.” 

Again Dan shook his head. 

“T wasn’t thinking of the money,” he 
repeated. “I was thinking of this clever 
ee Goldfish chap. I wish you’d talk to 

ims 

Eloise didn’t want to talk to the clever 
little Goldfish chap. In her mind the little 
Goldfish chap was not and never could be 
in Bailey’s class. 

“But I’ve been thinking of the-money 
all along, Dan,’’ she went on, ‘‘and sooner 
or later we’ve both got to think of it. We 
may as well talk about it now.” 

She said it apprehensively—she braced 
herself as for astruggle. She ought to have 
known better. Dan had broken a sacred 
vow just once. He was not likely to break 
it any more. And yet years later he did 
break it—once again. But now he smiled. 

“Whatever you say goes,’ he told his 
pretty wife. 

“T’ve looked it all up,’’ said Eloise, “and 
I’m sure I’ve got the right of it. Farns- 
worth can be done properly and well, Dan, 
for a thousand dollars a year. It can be 
done for seven hundred, but on a thousand 
dollars no boy can have regrets. Four 
years—four thousand dollars. It means an 
awful lot of money, Dan. But when you 
think that Bailey’s to have the chance 
you’ve never had; that it opens up to him 
a future that never can be opened up to 
you! And I know that somehow we can 
get the money, Dan. Our love for Bailey 
is sure to find the way.” 

Dan nodded soberly. It touched him 
keenly to see how at this early day she was 
looking far ahead. Not for herself, just for 
the boy—his boy and hers. 

“Honey,” said Dan, smiling, ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking all along that you were 
mighty previous with all this college talk. 
Now I see you’re not. It’s pay day, honey. 
By gosh, we’ll start right now!” 

Pay day was no longer Saturday to Dan, 
for Dan no longer had a boss. He had no 
job. He was in business for himself—a 
good business, too, he told himself. Eloise 
had arranged it allfor him. She was a busi- 
ness woman. She kept abreast of the times. 
When she married Dan she had taken stock 
of Dan; she had taken stock of his job and 
she saw no future for him there. The ball- 
bearing plant where Dan had worked, where 
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she had been employed—it was all well 
enough inits way, butit didn’t weigh enough 
in her own estimation. Barber’s Ball Bear- 
ings—they had struggled on for years. The 
Barbers, true enough, had made a good 
living, but they hadn’t got rich. Even 
when Eloise left them they were hopeful 
but uncertain of the future. They held 
their glances upon a will-o’-the-wisp—the 
automobile, a very new thing then. Dan 
had believed in the future of the automo- 
bile, the Barbers had believed in it. Eloise 
hadn’t. She held to the views of pessimists 
that no light engine work could withstand 
uneven roads. 

She had judged the Barbers by many 
standards. In five years they hadn’t 
broadened out. Their plant was small, 
their orders and their market limited. She 
smiled incredulously when Dan told her 
what must be the future of ball bearings. 
Even then she conceded that the Barbers 
might some day get comfortably rich. But 
their superintendent wouldn’t—that was 
clear to her. She made Dan see it as she 
saw it all herself. 

Dan was a master. He could handle 
men. He was a handsome lad, steeped to 
the finger ends in magnetism. She knew 
there was something better in life for Dan 
Martin than coming home day after day 
from the shop, all dirtied up, begrimed 
forever. All about them money was being 
made—big money. 

There was a reason. River City was 
only seven miles from New York itself and 
New York’s population had long since 
cometobeasaturatedsolution. It wouldn’t 
hold itself. It backed up, it overflowed. 
River City got the best of it. Crowds 
surged to River City. And while ball 
bearings stood stock-still, River City real 
estate soared to the skies. 

Dan listened to Eloise’s logic. He felt 
that she knew what she was talking about. 
She had been a business woman; he had 
been a shop man all his life. He saw her 
point—he yielded. So he left the shop for 
good and all. He set up in his cellar his 
little blowpipe furnace. He was working 
on a cheaper hardening process for the 
bearings. He kept on working at it nights. 
But for the rest he followed Eloise’s lead. 
He drew down his savings-bank account, 
opened a modest real estate office, indulged 
in an extensive drive for a clientele and set 
up his flamboyant red-white-and-blue For 
Sale signs all over River City. The im- 
mediate result had exceeded expectations. 
Out-of-town customers flung themselves 
at his head and at the end of the first year 
he had netted as much money as the 
Barbers had been wont to pay him. And 
over at the works Buck Connor, married 
and settled down by this time, slipped 
easily into Dan’s place, radiant and satis- 
fied, his nose to the grindstone, his hands 
begrimed with toil. 

And so for Dan and Eloise pay day was 
no longer Saturday. Pay day for them was 
once a month. And as they talked of 
Bailey it came to Dan that pay day was at 
hand. 

“By gosh, honey,” he repeated, “‘we’ll 
start right now.” 

He drew forth his wallet. From it he 
took a batch of greenbacks and a few 
crumpled checks. He straightened them 
out, counted them while Eloise looked on. 
Then he separated them into two distinct 
piles. Eloise wondered. 

“What the idea?” she queried. 

“This pile,” said Dan, ‘is ours. The 
other’s little Bailey’s. From now on, 
Eloise, we start to build for little Bailey? 
From now on, every month we’ll save ten 
per cent of all I make for Bailey. Honey, 
I have a feeling I can always pull down 
fifty dollars a week, somehow, some way. 
I can’t bank on more than that. But if I 
can’t make that—why, I’ll go back to 
Barber’s. I’m glad you spoke of Bailey 
so far ahead of time. Ten per cent for little 
Bailey—that goes, Eloise. And by the 
time he’s ready for the cash—why, by 
gosh, the cash will be on hand for him!” 

With a new light in his eyes, Dan pushed 
the money over toward Eloise and went 
downstairs to light his blowpipe furnace. 
He had a cellar all to himself these days— 
they had moved into a one-family house. 
Eloise, too, had arranged all that. She was 
clever at these things. 

“Trick of the trade, Dan,” she had said 
to him. “Move into a house and fix it up 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Champion Dependability Has No Substitute 


RE i is no need of experimenting 
spark plugs. The reputation 
tpion Spark Plugs is your pro- 


Be crience of over 240 man- 
irs who equip their products at 
fotories with Champion Spark 


millions of owners of all types of cars, 
furnish you the safest guide when pur- 
chasing. 

The great resisting power of our 
famous No. ‘'3450”’ Insulator, together 
with our patented copper-asbestos gas- 
ket construction, and coupled with ex- 


tion and rigid production tests, enable 
Champion Spark Plugs to stand up and 
keep going better and longer. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug 
specially designed for every type of 
engine. Ask your dealer. He can sup- 
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(Continued from Page 139) . 
like home. Then offer it—somebody’ll 
gnap it up. Always a few hundreds to the 
‘good. Wecan’tlose out. Then buy a better 

Rise in a better neighborhood and sell 
again. Always a nice house in a nice 
‘neighborhood, Dan. We surely can’t get 
'stuck.” 
‘. Dan in his own mind had viewed all 
these plunges with alarm. It had been a 
wrench to tear himself up by the roots and 
leave the ball-bearing plant. He liked that 
plant. He liked ball bearings. They be- 
‘longed together, that plant, the ball bear- 
ings and himself. Eloise overestimated his 
ability—he was sure of that. He told her 
so. She had more cleverness in her little 
finger than he had in his whole body. And 
always he was casting wistful glances back- 
ward at the Barber plant. But so far, at 
least, Eloise seemed to have had the right 
idea. Events had justified her policy. Dan 
came to feel that she must be the highest 
type of American wife and mother—al- 
ways alert to further the interests of her 
husband and her home. It was he himself 
who didn’t fit in with her cleverness. He 
told her so. As the years went on he felt 
this keenly. She was a better man than he 
was. She was quick-witted, ready-tongued, 
she was resourceful. He was none of these. 
He kept telling her so time and time again. 
And she kept reassuring him. 

“Dan,” she said to him, ‘‘the Barbers 
never had a man who could handle men as 
you handled them. Nobody could handle 
Buck Connor but yourself.” 

“Until that little girl that he married 
took a job at the works,’”’ laughed Dan. 
“Then she.got him—and now she runs the 
works, they say, as well as Buck. Eloise, I 
hand.:it to that little girl. I hand it to the 
memory of my mother. I hand it to you. 
My hat’s off to the women! But that’s not 
the point. You were dead right. I could 
handle men over at the works. I could 
handle my inferiors, I could handle my 
superiors. But I can’t handle my equals. 
This clever little Goldfish that ve got— 
he can talk to a roustabout; he can talk to 
the President of the United States. That’s 
the way our boy’ll be in time. But it’s not 
for me, Eloise, it’s not for me.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Eloise, kissing him. 
“As a man thinks, Dan, so he is. You are, 
if you’ll only think you are.” 

But Dan couldn’t think it—he felt that 
he wasn’t. And so he held his peace, he 
kept his solemn vow. 

““You’re the doctor, Eloise,’ he would 
tell her time and time again. 

Eloise was the doctor, but there were 
some ills she couldn’t cure. River City woke 
up, blear-eyed and wabbly, one fine morn- 
ing to discover that it had been committing 
excesses for a long period of time. She had 
overdone herself, overboomed herself, over- 
sold herself. A_ terrific 
slump was on. There was 
no help for it. The real 
estate men got together— 
all the River City business 
men got together with 
them. They looked the 
facts in the face. They 
had been mad—stark 
staring mad. They had 
bought .and sold River 
City real estate at prices 
that were ten years ahead 
of the times. Half of 
these men were stuck— 
the other half were not. 
The public had been badly 
bitten. Hydrophobia was 
likely to set in. 

Dan Martin came home 
one afternoon, shaking 
his head. 

“‘Eloise,’’ he said, “I’ve 
given up my office. It 
won’t pay to keep it going 
any more.” 

“Given up your office!” 
cried Eloise. ‘‘Dan, you 
can’t give up your office! 
It’s our living.” 

“That’s why I’ve given 
it up,”” said Dan. “I’m 
not worried over that so 
much, but I had to give 
up Goldfish too. He’s 
sore. It’s kind of queered 
his prospects. But I did 
the best I could. I took 
him to Barber’s and 
they’ve given him a job.” 

“Never mind about 
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“‘T’m doing what all the other chaps have 
done,’”’ said Dan. ‘‘Made a rush to cover. 
I’ve kept desk room in an office and got my 
name upon a door. But don’t you worry. 
I’m in luck.” 

“Tn luck?” echoed Eloise. 

“Just that,’ said Dan. ‘“‘The Jersey 
Mutual has given me a job. I fell into it 
to-day. The Jersey Mutual loans its money 
out on mortgage—that’s a part of the in- 
surance game. They had a man named 
Katz to appraise their properties. Katz 
was an optimist—he plunged. He’s lost 
?em thousands of dollars. Lots of their 
mortgages arén’t worth anywhere near par. 
I’ve been a pessimist about River City real 
estate almost ever since the boom was on. 
They found it out. They’ve checked me up. 
They find I’m safe. I’ve got Katz’s job.” 

“At how much?” queried Eloise. 

Dan told her—told her, smiling. ‘So 
you see,”’ he said, ““what with my salary, 
what with the small rent-collection business 
I can do, what with this and that, I’m still 
good for fifty dollars a week and mighty 
little worry, Eloise. Fifty dollars a week, 
Eloise! I’ve always told you it’s just about 
my size.” 

He kept on making fifty and a little more. 
He held his nose to the grindstone for the 
Jersey Mutual. And before Dan knew it 
Bailey suddenly developed into a full-grown 
lad. He was a fine boy, tall and straight as 
an arrow, with his mother’s eyes and his 
mother’s grace and his mother’s ready wit. 
And his talk was full and his thoughts were 
full of —Farnsworth. 

He sauntered into his father’s small office 
at the Jersey Mutual late one afternoon. 
His eyes were glowing, a boyish smile lit 
up his face. He had a piece of cardboard 
with him. 

“You look that over, pop,” he said. His 
pop looked it over. It was a report card on 
Bailey’s standing in the college entrance 
examinations. Dan Martin stared at it, he 
stared at the boy. 

“Over eighty-five in everything!”’ he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yep,” said Bailey, ‘‘not so worse.’”’ He 
placed it in its envelope and thrust it care- 
fully into his breast pocket. It was his open 
sesame to Farnsworth. : 

Dan looked the boy over. It was hard 
for Dan to realize that Bailey was his boy. 
He saw that Eloise was right. Bailey was 
finer than his father, finer even than 
that ambitious little Goldfish. Bailey was 
classy—he belonged. 

When they reached home, Dan Martin, 
a proud smile upon his face, drew Bailey’s 
motes into their bedroom and shut the 

oor. 

“The boy,” he said in a half whisper, 
“comes into his own. He wants us to go 
with him to Farnsworth to-morrow after- 
noon and matriculate him and help him 


Goldfish!”’ said Eloise. 
“What about you?”’ 
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choose his room and furniture. I can get 
off to-morrow, Eloise. How are you fixed? 
For you must come along.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Eloise hastily. “I can 
go, but B 

“No buts,” laughed Dan, ‘‘at a time like 
this. We go.” 

He opened the bedroom door and called 
downstairs. 

“Tt’s all right, son,’’ he yelled joyously, 
“we go!” 

He shut the door again and turned to 
Eloise. ‘‘There’s an eleven-thirty train to 
Farnsworth,” he went on. “I looked it up. 
You’d better make tracks for the bank at 
half past ten and draw, say, five hundred 
dollars, so we can pay ’em on the nail.”’ 

Eloise turned pale. 

“Draw five hundred dollars!” she echoed. 
“But, Dan ——”’ y 

Dan waved his hand. ‘‘That’ll beenough,” 
he said. “‘They won’t want more than that 
to start ’em off. Five hundred sure will do 
the trick.” 

“But, Dan,” cried Eloise, ‘we haven’t 
got five hundred dollars in the bank.” 

Dan nodded. 

‘IT know we haven’t,” he returned, “but 
Bailey has—he must have near five thou- 
sand now.” 

Eloise drew herself together. 

“Dan,” she cried, “‘Bailey hasn’t any 
money in the bank! He hasn’t any five 
thousand dollars—he hasn’t five hundred! 
He hasn’t anything! There’s nothing, Dan! 
I haven’t any money in the bank!” 

There was a long long silence. Dan’s face 
went white—went white and shocked. He 
caught Eloise by the wrist. 

“T don’t quite get it,’’ he returned finally. 
“You haven’t any money in the bank? No 
money in the bank—for Bailey?” 

Eloise found herself instantly upon the 
defensive. ‘‘How could you expect me to 
have money in the bank?” she responded. 
“Tt’s taken every cent we’ve had to live.” 

Dan turned whiter still. The thing was 
beginning to sink in. His voice was thick 
and harsh—and disappointed. 

“You’re joking, Eloise,’’ he said. ‘You 
must be joking, Eloise. You remember it 
was ten per cent of what I made, ten per 
cent each week, each month, each year. Ten 
per cent for Bailey. We said that—it was 
all arranged.” 

“But, Dan,” pleaded Eloise, ‘that was 
years and years ago.” 

Dan nodded. “It was years and years 
ago,” he acquiesced, ‘‘when Bailey was a 
baby. So long ago that I thought you must 
be crazy to make his plans so far ahead. 
But you made me see your point of view. 
I saw it. It was years and years ago you 
made me promise. It was years and years 
ago we had it all arranged. And all in your 
hands, so nothing could go wrong. Ten per 
cent a year for little Bailey. A sort of trust 
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““Your Mother Knew, Dan. She Spent Her Life Making You What You Are”’ 
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for little Bailey. A solemn py 
It was his money—alwaysg h 
We had no right to live it up 
lieve it. We had no right. Tv 
of crime, I think.’’ : 

He turned on his heel and 
made his way down cellar to 
furnace. Eloise got the odor 
immediately—it filled the wh 
smell of that blowpipe furnace 
down there for hours. Onee, 
to them from below. He was 
he wanted no dinner. He had 
was getting some results. Bl 
table with Bailey, butshe could 
they had finished she placed 
on a tray. Three times she: 
the cellar steps; three times g| 
Dan came up later with a ba 
arm. She realized the storm 
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gotten Farnsworth, that was 

Next day Eloise put Bailey 
excuse. Bailey was hurt. H 
disappointed. 

“Buck Connor’s going to 
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to-day. He’s going down bec 
ing down to-day. And beside 
got much time. I had it al 
with Buck.” 

Eloise winced. Buck Connor 
Buck—was to be Bailey’s roo 
Connor’s son—with twice t 
spend at Farnsworth that Bai 
have hoped to have. Well, of 
Connor was Buck Connor. I 
ger of the Barber plant. 

Eloise had to put Bail 
clenched her hands, she griti 
She took astrong grip on hers 
fight it out with Dan. Baile 
five thousand to go to Fa 
didn’t need five hundred tos 
must raise the money. He « 
Jersey Mutual to hand him ¢ 
salary. It was so ridiculous, 
of view. Bailey must not be | 
he must not be humiliated. B 
to Farnsworth—she must m 
that. She would work her f 
bone to see it through. 

The doorbell rang. Eloise 
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Eloise read it and reréad i 
letter that s 
room in tea 
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when Dan 
Dan never 
she wasn’t | 
He was radi 
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her gently, 1 

“Honey, 
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“Do!” she 
Dan, you’v 
that. we cal 
allirze 

Her eyes 
for the mom 
the letter th 
She didn’t 
member that 
thought. of 
positively ill 

“cc I’ve figu 
honey!” ex 
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have car fart 
there at al 
about enoug 
there and ba 

He drewf 
let. Fromit 
a crisp slip ¢ 
handed it t 
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drawn to Da 
five thousa 
Eloise stared 

“Five th 
lars!” she 

Dan nodd 
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ashamed of. Don’t yousee? And he needn’t 
be ashamed of this. But if it goes he 
suffers. You and I can live in one room, 
Dan. But Bailey doesn’t want to see us 
live that way. Dan, get a comprehensive 
view of Bailey. You can pay Jansen off— 
you can cancel the mortgage as a wedding 
gift to me—you can kill two birds with 
one stone, Dan. You can pay Jansen and 
still have fifteen hundred dollars left for 
Bailey.” 

They were not bickering, she and Dan. 
Eloise realized that. There was no quarrel 
over money. Dan was reasoning things out 
in his way; she was reasoning things out 
in hers. There was not a trace of ill na- 
ture in his face, his voice, his manner. But 
his mouth was like his mother’s—he was 
adamant. 

“There’s one thing to be done first,’’ said 
Dan. “We've got to pay back the money 
that we should have had in trust for Bailey. 
That’s the first thing and the only thing. 
It’s the thing that must be done. That is 
the vital thing.” 

The vital thing. 

That phrase kept rankling like a wound 
in Eloise’s consciousness. The vital thing— 
it bothered her, that phrase. And after 
Bailey had been packed off to Farnsworth 
in the early fall Eloise pulled herself to- 
gether—girded her armor on to fight that 
thing, that phrase. It was a phrase she 
didn’t like. She hadn’t liked the tightness 
of Dan’s mouth when he used it. He had 
been too much like his mother then. Eloise’s 
thoughts strayed back to Dan’s mother. 
She hadn’t liked Dan’s mother, save for one 
thing—her tenderness for Dan. 

*“You’ve got a man in your hands now; 
take care of him.’”’ Sohad said Dan’s mother. 
Eloise had promised. That had been a very 
vital promise then. It was vital now. And 
she had kept that promise. She had used 
all her wit, her cleverness to further Dan 
and his interests. The slump had cut his 
slowly successful career quite short. That 
could not have been foreseen by her. Dan 
had foreseen it, it is true. He had foretold 
it many times. But other people hadn’t 
and she hadn’t. 

Yes, she’d done her best by Dan. She’d 
taken care of him, she had been ambitious 
for him, she had lifted him out of a rut. 
She’d had Dan in her hands—and little 
Bailey. She remembered the week when 
she was sure that she would die; that week 
when she kept begging Dan to carry out 
her plans for the child she would leave be- 
hind her. The instant Bailey had been born 
she had planned for him—planned the best 
future she could afford him. Yes, how vital 
he had always been! From the moment he 
was born—part of her whole life. She had 
made Dan promise then—promise against 
his will—to carry out her plans. Her 
plans—the vital thing. How the phrase kept 
recurring to her! She wondered vaguely 
whether it had been her phrase so many 
years ago in that semidelirium of hers, or 
whether it was Dan’s phrase, newly adopted 
for his use. No matter—she couldn’t face 
it now. Just now she couldn’t fight. 

To get away from herself and that elusive 
phrase that wouldn’t down she dressed and 
went down to the shopping district. The 
bank first—she had to cash a small check. 
It was at the bank that she heard Buck 
Connor talking; the same Buck who had 
tried to kiss her across the way from Plunk- 
ett’s so many years ago. Buck was smok- 
ing a big black cigar. He was talking to 
another man—about his wife. 

“My wife!” said Buck. ‘‘ My wife! Huh! 
Ever since the kids could dress themselves 
and put themselves to bed my wife’s done 
just two things—called down the tube to 
the servant girl to put more coal on the fire. 
That’s one of them. The other is to call the 
butcher up and tell him to send us some- 
thing good for dinner. That’s all she does— 
and all I do is to draw a check.” 

Eloise was shocked, distinctly shocked; 
shocked at a husband who would talk like 
that about his wife; shocked at a wife who 
would earn that kind of an opinion from her 
husband. Buck Connor—there had been 
times when Eloise had compared Buck 
Connor with her Dan. Buck at onetime had 
had all the instincts of a drunken loafer, of 
a corner hanger-on. Now he was manager 
of the Barber plant. There had been times 
when Eloise’s thoughts had strayed curi- 
ously to Buck. She could have been Mrs. 
Buck Connor had she wanted to. She hadn’t 
wanted to. She was glad of that. She 
had a man in her hands—a sensitive man. 
Rather him than a thousand Bucks. Buck 
Connor—a loafer with the instincts of a 
loafer. What had changed him? Dan had 
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told her many, many times. Buck’s wife 
had been the making of Buck Connor. A 
factory girl who could handle him, who 
knew how to keep Buck’s nose to the grind- 
stone, knew how to keep him straight. 

Buck’s wife had managed Buck. She 
had made him manager of the Barber plant 
In time. Eloise knew it. And yet the girl 
had done it so simply, easily, that Buck had 
never known. Buck drew the checks, but for 
Buck’s wife he would have had no checks 
to draw. And his wife—what did she do? 
Nothing, only to have more coal put on the 
fire and have the butcher send up something 
good for dinner. 

That was all—and Buck was manager of 
the Barber plant. And Buck’s boy was 
spending money down at Farnsworth. And 
Buck had two motor ears. 

And Dan Martin—what of him? Bailey— 
what of him? Eloise had spent her life 
doing for her two men, keeping her mind on 
their future. Doing that always. Her life 
had been full—she had planned and planned 
and planned. 

Suddenly it confronted her once again— 
the vital thing! It hurt, that phrase. She 
had planned and planned. How had she 
executed? Dan was a fifty-dollar-a-week 
man. But for her he would have been the 
Barber manager; she knew it. And but for 
Dan—but for Dan, Bailey never would 
have gone to Farnsworth. The vital thing 
to her! And Dan had made it possible! She 
had planned—he had executed. 

How had he executed? The question an- 
swered itself. He had saved five thousand 
dollars on the sly. On the sly he had man- 
aged to keep that sum intact. It was by 
his management, not hers, that the vital 
thing had been accomplished. An appalling 
situation, but terribly true, for she realized 
it all. If Dan hadn’t hid that money from 
her there would have been no money now. 
The only thing that was putting Bailey 
through Farnsworth was just that and 
nothing else. Dan had saved that money 
onthesly. If he hadn’t done that she would 
have had it ten years ago and they would 
have lived it up. 

It was a crime—her crime. Dan had al- 
ways had the vital thing inmind. He’d had 
all the vital things in mind and all the time. 
If he had gone his own gait, if she’d left him 
alone, if she hadn’t schemed:and planned 
for all their futures—if she’d only called 
down the speaking tube to put more coal 
on the fire and left it to the butcher to give 
them something good for dinner! If she 
hadn’t been so smart, so clever, so ambi- 
tious, so superior to Dan! Why had Dan 
trusted her? Why had he always let her be 
the doctor, Eloise? She hated that phrase 
more, almost, than she hated the other. She 
broke into a storm of weeping. 

The vital thing! It had her by the throat. 
She spent an afternoon face downward on 
her bed. 

It had her down for the time being; yes. 
But not for long! 


A month after Bailey had begun his first 
semester at Farnsworth, Gaylord, of the 
Jersey Mutual, sent for Dan one day. Gay- 
lord was the head of the insurance com- 
pany’s employment office. Dan went to 
him in fear and trembling. He was afraid 
that for some unknown reason he was about 
to be fired. But not so. 

“Martin,” began Gaylord in an apolo- 
getic tone, “my job’s a funny one and 
sometimes gets me into funny mix-ups. I 
took advantage of your offer to size up loans 
for us and that put you on our pay roll. 
Actually you’re one of our employees.” 

“‘T hope to keep on being one,” said Dan 
apprehensively. 

“Being an employee of ours,’”’ went on 
Gaylord, “it makes you subject to our 
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on I hope I haven’t broken any,” returned 


Dan. 

Gaylord laughed shamefacedly. “TI lit- 
tle thought,”” he said, “that it would be 
necessary for me to interfere in your family 
affairs.” 

“You interfere?” said Dan. 

“Martin,’”’ went on Gaylord, “our big 
rival here is the Monumental Life. We 
can’t hope to compete with the Monumen- 
tal Life, but the Monumental Life takes 
great pleasure in competing with us. They 
leave no legitimate stone unturned to un- 
dermine us. You know that. People on 
our pay roll are in their pay. I don’t know 
who they are, but I know that that’s the 
fact. You know it too. Now there’s the 
rub. We’ve got a vital rule affecting our 
salaried employees. There are families of 
wage earners, brothers and sisters, fathers 
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and sons—all out making a living. We em- 
ploy the father, say. Somebody else em- 
ploys the son. Over the dinner table they 
talk about their jobs. The one is bound to 
get an insight into the business of the other. 
Now, if we employ the father, we don’t 
give a tinker’s dam who employs the son— 
except in one instance only. We won’t 
stand for the son being on the pay roll of 
the Monumental Life. 

If the family’s going into the life-insurance 
business and we’ve got one of ’em—why, 
then we want ’em all. That family’s got 
to be with us. And if it isn’t it’s up to 
me to make a thorough-going kick. You 
get me?”’ 

“T get you,” said Dan. 

“But you didn’t know about this rule?” 
suggested Gaylord to help Dan out. 

“No,” said Dan with the air of a man 
discussing the barometer, “‘I didn’t. But 
it’s a good rule, it seems to me.” 

Gaylord nodded. ‘I’m glad that you 
approve of it, because I want to get you 
personally to do something that will help 
me out.” 

“Name it,” said Dan. 

“T wish,” said Gaylord, “‘that you’d get 
your wife to leave the Monumental Life.” 

“Leave the Monumental Life!’”’ echoed 
Dan. ‘‘My wife? What’s she got to do 
with the Monumental Life?” 

Gaylord stared at Dan in amazement. 
His manner changed. Incredulity shone in 
his eyes. 

“You’re not usually evasive, Mr. Mar- 
tin,” he returned quite coldly. He was 
astonished at Dan’s attitude. “‘ Your wife 
took a job two weeks ago under Perkins in 
their auditing department. She’s working 
at that job to-day.” 

“My wife?” cried Dan. 

“Of course your wife!” said Gaylord. 

““There—there must be some mistake,” 
stammered Dan. “ My wife isn’t working 
for her living.” 

Gaylord touched him on the arm. 

“Straight goods?” he said. ‘Are you 
acting a part or are you telling me the 
truth? I want to know.” 

“T’m telling you the truth,” said Dan. 
“My wife doesn’t work for anybody.” 

Gaylord searched Dan’s face critically. 
Then he leaned back satisfied. ‘‘ Martin,” 
he said, ‘‘you’ve got another guess 
a-coming. Your wife is working for the 
Monumental Life all right. Andif you don’t 
know it,then she’s a darned clever woman. 
She’s working for them on the sly.” 

Dan was terribly troubled. 

“Tt’s a new one on me,” he said. 
didn’t know.” 

“Find out for yourself,” said Gaylord, 
“and get her to seek some other job as soon 
as she gets the chance.” 

“Tl get her to seek no job at all,” said 
Dan. 

But he didn’t do it. He did nothing— 
that is for the time being. Eloise could see 
that night that Dan was troubled, worried, 
restless. She wondered whether he had 
found out, for she had the job and it was a 
good job and it fitted in with her scheme of 
things. The Monumental Life opened up at 
nine and sent the bulk of its salaried em- 
ployees packing every day at four, so there 
was good reason why Dan hadn’t found out 
about her job. But other people had found 
out—Eloise discovered this next day. On 
her way home on the trolley car she sat 
behind two of her prosperous neighbors, 
well-dressed business men of the town. She 
realized suddenly that they were talking of 
her husband. 

‘Jansen says,” said the bigger of the two 
men, ‘“‘that he’s going to pull the mortgage 
on Dan’s house.” He didn’t say it pleas- 
antly. 

“Yeh,” nodded the other, yawning. 
“Dan Martin doesn’t show. He never has 
shown and he never will show. Looks 
decent enough and acts decent enough, but 
the man can’t earn his salt. I’m told even 
that his wife has had to go to work.” 

“No!” cried the first man, surprised. 
“That little woman go to work? Why, 
she’s the finest little woman up our way! 
Always making the best of everything, 
putting her best foot foremost, making 
both ends meet. I know her—she’s fine. 
And my wife tells me she never has a row 
with Dan—she’s that kind. Salt of the 
earth. 

“Tt’s an outrage—that finelittlewoman— 
to pack her off to work.”’ 

“Tf a man can’t earn enough to keep 
his wife and family,” said the other, “by 
gosh, I’d get a pickax and a spade and dig a 
ditch before I’d come to that!” 

(Concluded on Page 148) 
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Adding Accuracy— Cutting Waste 


Forty years ago Butler Bros. pioneered in a new kind of merchandising. 


Instead of hiring salesmen to sell to the wholesale trade they mailed 


| catalogs. 
showed the same “goods.” 


To every customer they quoted the same prices and 


They were convinced that it was such an easy, economical and efficient method of selling 


‘that it must succeed, and the balance sheet today is an answer to doubters. 


_ For the same reasons that have ruled all through the conduct of this great business, the 
Burroughs Calculator was selected to figure invoices, to catch overcharges and under- 


It handles all these tasks and a host of others 
easily and quickly, and almost any girl can 
| be speedily trained to do the work and get 
i the right answer every time. 


| In the Statistical Department of Butler 
| Brothers’ Jersey City house, for instance, 
| Burroughs Calculators are used to get 
total sales by departments and states, 
average amounts of orders, to keep track 
of outstanding sales, money not collected 
and to figure percentage of profit and loss 
by the month. 


‘In the Export Department and in the 
Merchandise Department, Burroughs 


charges, to calculate discounts, and to do other monotonous but necessary figure work. 


Machines with girl operators do figure 
work in a quarter of the time that would 
be required for the less accurate mental 
method. 


Butler Brothers is representative of hun- 
dreds of other businesses where calculating 
is one of the major figure problems under- 
lying the whole business structure. 


Their use, in the Jersey City Branch, of 
75 Burroughs Machines and the use of 
many of the same machines in other 
branches, shows how highly they value 
their lightness, portability, easy operation, 
speed and convenience. 


The A B C of Business 


Burroughs Machines fall broadly into 
three groups, Adding, Bookkeeping and 
Calculating, with models adapted to every 
kind and size of business. Priced as low 
as $125. 


Consult your telephone book or’ask your 
banker (who doubtless uses Burroughs 
Machines himself) for the address of the 
nearest of the 213 offices maintained by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in 
the United States and Canada. 
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(Concluded from Page 145) 

Eloise left the trolley car; she walked 
the rest of the way home. She was all in— 
aghast, appalled. Everything was topsy- 
turvy now. For weeks now Eloise had been 
almost happy—happy in the belief that she 
was doing a fine, heroic thing. With what 
result? They lauded her—her—for the 
part she played. And they gave Dan a bad 
name and hanged him. Why? Dan was 
no good and she was fine—that was their 
idea. Her gorge rose against them, against 
all her neighbors, against herself. A fine 
reputation she had got—she never had a 
row with Dan. She never had arow! Why 
had she never had a row with Dan? Be- 
cause Dan had never had a row with her. 

Peace in the household—that had been 
another vital thing with Dan. The vital 
things—how he had clung to them. No 
rows, no words, no bickering. Why? Dan 
was the answer. There had been no bicker- 
ing because Dan had let her have her way. 
Never had he balked. Never had he said 
no. Suppose he had balked, suppose he 
had said no now and then. Yes, then there 
would have been words—her words, not 
Dan’s. They had had peace because Dan 
had let her go her gait. It sickened her, the 
whole thing sickened her. Always she had 
been wrong, always his ideas had been the 
right ideas. She saw that now. But 
always he had yielded. Peace was a vital 
thing. All else must give way to peace. 

Her eyes were red that night when Dan 
got home, but she couldn’t tell him yet. 

“Trouble, honey?” he queried anxiously. 

“Headache,” she pleaded. Dan let it go 
at that. 

But next morning she informed Perkins 
of the Monumental Life that she was going 
to leave him. She told him her reason—the 
plain truth. Perkins nodded sympathet- 
ically—for a while—and then he frowned. 

“Mrs. Martin,’ he returned, “that’s 
your viewpoint—you’re entitled to it 
maybe. Personally, I’m interested in your 
story. But there’s another side to the 
question. You and I have started here on 
a six months’ job. We've got to get it 
through in record time. I like the way you 
work—you’re accurate and quick. You 
understand plain English language. You’re 
fitted for the work. I can’t chop and 
change. I’ve taught you all I know about 
this batch of stuff. I want you to keep on. 
You’ve made a contract with me and I 
want to see you keep it. If you were a 
feather-brained girl I wouldn’t mind. But, 
great Scott, if a man can’t depend upon a 
steady married woman, upon whom can he 
depend? I want you to promise me you'll 
stay.” 

Eloise didn’t promise. She’d think it 
over carefully, she said, and turned back 
to her work. She was deep in it when the 
door opened and in swung Bailey Martin. 
He was not alone. With him were two 
classmates. One of them was Buck Con- 
nor; the other boy was Perkins’ son. The 
three boys swept up to Perkins’ desk with 
all the characteristics of a whirlwind. 
Bailey shook hands exuberantly with Per- 
kins. Then he turned and saw his mother 
at her desk. He darted toward her. 

“Mother!” he cried. ‘‘Mother, what 
are you doing here?” 

He stared at her aghast. But Eloise was 
game. She only smiled. 

“What are you doing here in River City, 
Bailey?” she inquired. ‘‘Why aren’t you 
down at Farnsworth.” 

“Nothing on till two o’clock this after- 
noon,” said Bailey, his brow clouded, “‘so I 
drove up with Macy here and Buck in 
Buck’s car. We start back in an hour.” 

Bailey introduced her to Macy Perkins. 
She knew Buck and shook hands with him. 
And then with sinking heart Eloise went on 
with her work. She was conscious that 
Bailey’s eyes were eating holes in the back 
of her head; conscious that Macy Perkins 
was wondering. But she gave no sign, and 
Bailey left without seeing her alone. 

When she got home she found a note 
from Bailey. He had gone to the house to 
get a sweater and a pair of gloves. And he 
had this to say: 


“Mother: Why have you gone to work? 
Has it anything to do with me? I want to 
know. Buck Connor thought it funny— 
he’s still laughing. Macy didn’t say any- 
thing. Macy’s father says that you’re a 
brick. What does it mean? I want to 
know—I’ve got to tell the boys. 

“BAILEY.” 

Eloise had another bad half hour with 


herself. She gave full vent to her outraged 
feelings. When the storm was over it left 
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her almost calm, for she had soothed her- 
self with a masterly resolution. She in- 
tended to follow it out along this line if it 
took a leg. She would vindicate herself! 
She would be firm! If necessary she would 
tell people what it meant—she would eat 
humble pie, but she would go on. They 
would find that she could conquer. She 
wouldn’t have it said or thought by any- 
body that she was a quitter. She would 
ride through. 

When Dan came home she told him—a 
bit defiantly—all about it. Dan nodded, 
smiling. 

“T know, honey,” he assured her as he 
kissed her. ‘‘I’ve known it all along.’”’ He 
told her about Gaylord. 

“And you never—kicked?” she cried. 

‘““Why should I kick?” he answered. 
“Haven’t I told you that what you say 
goes? Always you're the doctor, Eloise.” 

It was his use once more of that detested 
phrase that goaded her to telling him the 
rest—what his neighbors had said about 
him on the street car. He flushed as she 
told him. But still he smiled. 

‘““What do I care about what those two 
big stiffs say, honey?” he assured her. “I 
don’t care what people say of me. The 
important thing, the vital thing is to have 
you satisfied. But why 4 

She told him why. The vital thing was 
why. She had made up her mind that she 
was going to pay him back that five thou- 
sand that she hadn’t saved up all these 
years; She was going to earn that money 
while Bailey was at Farnsworth. She was 
going to pay that money back. She begged 
of him to let her go on—to do that vital 
thing first. She would tell people, she would 
make it clear to all her friends, she would 
write to Bailey. And then she almost 
wilted. The thought of Bailey choked 
her. Bailey’s standing at Farnsworth— 
with Buck Connor, with Macy Perkins. 
She had fought all her life for Bailey’s 
standing. In one moment the props had 
been kicked from under Bailey. She had 
set Bailey up to knock him down. Dan 
hadn’t done it—she had done it. 

“Tt was like a knife thrust, Dan,” she 
said. 

Dan laughed. 

“Don’t worry about Bailey,’”’ responded 
Dan. ‘‘The boys came in to see me. Bailey 
asked me—and I told him in the presence of 
the boys. I told ’em you were earning 
money for the Women’s Service League. It 
was a lie, but it went down with them.” 

“Oh, Dan!” cried Eloise, throwing her 
arms about his neck. 

The doorbell rang. Danansweredit. A 
girl entered. She was somewhat somberly 
clad. Her face was pale. She seemed worn 
and tired. 

“Mrs. Martin?” she queried. 

Eloise waved her to‘a chair, wondering. 

‘“Mrs. Martin,’ went on the girl with a 
nervous smile, ‘‘you’ll think me terribly 
presumptuous, but I can’t help it. I 
wouldn’t be here if I didn’t have to come. 
Mrs. Martin, I want you to understand the 
fix I’m in. I have two people to support 
besides myself. I have my mother and my 
crippled sister. They can’t do anything. I 
have to do it all. And so I came to you.” 

“But why to me?” asked Eloise. She 
was about to refer the girl to the Bureau of 
Associated Charities. Fortunately for her- 
self, she didn’t do it. 

“Mrs. Martin,” went on the girl, ‘I 
came here on the sly. I didn’t say to Mr. 
Perkins that I’d come.” 

“Mr. Perkins!’”’ echoed Eloise. What, 
she wondered, did Mr. Perkins have to do 
with it. 

“T’m here on the sly,” said the girl 
shamefacedly. ‘I had a talk with Mr. 
Perkins just to-day. You ought to hear the 
fine things he has to say about you. He 
says he hasn’t had a woman for years that 
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fitted in like you—not since I used to work 
for him.” 

“You used to work for him?” repeated 
Eloise. 

The girl nodded. 

“T did a foolish thing,” she said. “I 
left a sure thing for what I thought was a 
much better job. I went in with a big 
real-estate concern. They’ve hung on as 
long as possible, but they’ve failed. Just 
as the market’s getting better they’ve gone 
under. Nice people, but it’s left me high 
and dry. You don’t remember me?” 

““T certainly do not,”’ said Eloise. 

“T came into Mr. Perkins’ office the day 
you got your job, Mrs. Martin,” said the 
girl. “‘You were there when he saw me— 
and told me he was sorry but the place was 
filled.” 

“Yes, I think I do remember,” nodded 
Eloise. : 

“T went to him again to-day,’”’ went on 
the girl. ‘‘I saw him again and he lauds you 
to the skies. But he says there’s only one 
thing—he has an idea that you’re going to 
quit. Hehas got that ideain his head, hesays, 
and he can’t get rid of it. Something hap- 
pened there to-day or yesterday that made 
him think so. He told me this in confi- 
dence. You won’t repeat it to him?’’ 

“Go on,” said Eloise. 

The girl’s chin quivered. She held out 
her hands. 

“Mrs. Martin,”’ she went on, “I know 
who you are. And I know about Mr. Mar- 
tin here and what he does—my old firm 
has had some dealings with him. But, Mrs. 
Martin, you’re a married woman. You have 
a husband to support you. You have a boy 
in Farnsworth. You live well. Mrs. Mar- 
tin, listen to me please! You don’t need 
that job—you don’t need it, I tell you! 
There are lots of people that do need it. 
None needs it more than I do. I wouldn’t 
be here, Mrs. Martin, if my need were not 
so great. I need the job, Mrs. Martin, and 
I can get it for the asking—if you’ll only 
quit.” 

Eloise quit. She did more. She met the 
girl at Perkins’ office and saw to it person- 
ally that Mr. Perkins took her on. Eloise 
went back home, gritting her teeth. She 
had another cry—it cleared the air. 

At last she saw! At last she understood! 
She had Dan in her hands—and Dan’s fine 
reputation. She had Bailey in her hands— 
and Bailey’s future. She had a home in her 
hands, a home where peace reigned—or 
ought to reign. The turmoil was all over. 
She saw it all now. Her place was home. 
Home was the vital thing—for her it was 
the vital thing. And her men, and peace, 
and something else. 

Fifty dollars a week to work with and 
out of it in four years she must pay back 
Bailey’s money! It all came down to that. 
A sordid detail, but she must work it out. 
She must work it out in her own way so 
Dan would never know. She must do it all 
upon the sly. She forgot everything else. 
All day long she concentrated upon that 
vital thing. Interest, life insurance, taxes, 
house rent after a while perhaps, clothes, 
food, sprees for Bailey when he came back 
home—all these must be met. All these 
must wrestle with that vital thing. How 
could she save all that money on the sly, 
without Dan’s knowing it? How could she 
do it anyhow? It was like trying to square 
the circle. It was a thing that could not be 
done. She was worn to a frazzle when Dan 
came home. Dan had some news—she 
could see that in his face. 

“Honey,” he said, ‘I’ve left my job.” 
cried Eloise, horror-stricken. 
“They didn’t fire you—not on my ac- 
count!” 

“No,” returned Dan, “I fired myself on 
your account.” 

“But I’ve given up my job,” said 
Eloise. 


“T know,” said Dan, “by 
job and the talk I had with 
all the fuss about it—it wast 
thinking; and what that gir 
night about her leaving Per 

“‘Listen, honey! You rem 
time I burned my arm dow 
that night I did something n 
my arm. I got to the ch 
for hardening that anybody 
A day or so ago I took it 
They’ve been working on | 
To-day they sent for me, Eloi 


made ’em millionaires, 
two new foundries and 


“They sent for you?” said f 

‘Ah, yes,” nodded Dan, 
nor’s taken me on—at twenty 
I’ve got my old job back. B 
gave it back to me, honey—a 
you think he says? He claims 
time I beat him up that mad 
him—and everybody knoys j 
wife.” 

““Yes, yes,” said Eloise hastil 

“That’s all,” said Dan, “s 
hundred a year and a liberal ro 
formula. And Barber’s going { 
the mortgage on my house. 
Connor rustled me out a ch 
hundred in advance. And,” ]z 
reminiscently, ‘“‘little Goldfish 
boy, you know—little Goldfish 
me every now and then to giv 
To give me orders, understa 
drew a long happy breath. 

“Honey,” he exclaimed, “ 
like going home!” 

He handed her the five-hu 
check. But Eloise only shool 
Her chin quivered, she was on 
tears. 

“Dan,” she said. “‘will youd 
for me, dear? I really want i 
hand me just fifty dollars a we 
along, just fifty, Dan—no more 
the rest for you and me and Ba 
a special reason, dear.” 

The next day she was in the 
solely on her own account. Da 
were ended; he had ended th 
And Bailey’s future was assur 
was up against a stone wall—ar 
fare. She was going to do their 
fifty dollars a week and she was 
it on the sly. But how? 

__ The telephone bell rang. Eloi 


it. : 
“This Martin?” yelled some 
“His home,” said Eloise. 
‘*Well, look-a-here,’’ went o1 
voice, “this is a pretty note 
sign is standing on a big vac 
Danforth and Thirteenth. I’n 
I want to buy that plot. ButI 
the owner—don’t know who hi 
And Martin’s closed his offi 
tell me, and I can’t get him on 
I want that property if I can gi 
what am I going to do?” — 
“Mr. Kelly,’’ said Eloise in hi 
fessional tone, ‘‘I have the mi 
hands. Give me your full name 
and your phone. The books al 
be over to see you in about an 
She reached him in less tha 
time. She spent the whole da: 
and the owner of the land. Sh: 


wind to the shorn lamb. After a 
a way of doing what she 
outlook was encouraging. | 


her face was warmly flushed. 
out to see a moving picture—t 
par excellence. And when the 
they sat down close together | 
fire. ay 
Eloise was very happy. 

up to Dan. Dan held hi 
time being they were 
Bailey. Somehow it seel 
them that the hour for # 
another honeymoon was ¢ 
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KORRY-KROME 
ee 


“There is Nothing 
like Leather’’ 


-They’re Coming 
Viore and More to 
_ Korry-Krome 


HERE is just one explanation of the fact that the trail is blazed to the Korry-Krome 
Shop. It is, Korry-Krome quality leather, Howard tanned, has been proven in innumer- 
able tests to add more to the life of good shoes than other soles. Just as Cordova, Spain, 
attained world-wide renown for tooled and illuminated leathers, so Corry, U.S. A., has 
shieved an unrivalled reputation for good shoe leather. The world’s toughest leather comes 
‘om the tannery where the Howards have made leather-history for over half a century.—It’s 
_/nuine Leather. 

the Korry-Krome process of mineral tanning is aimed primarily at securing longevity in leather— 
_ roviding for man a sole leather which, like Chinese porcelain, Irish linen and Persian rugs in their 
_Jasses, sets a standard by which all sole leathers must be judged—style, comfort and service.— 
_.’s genuine Leather. 

| flexible, agreeable and characterful leather fit for the feet of heroes, Korry-Krome soles are worn, 
| appropriate weights, by banker and baker, soldier and civilian, city-man and farmer, house-wife 
id business woman, parent and child. In light weights, it’s the logical sole for stylish shoes just 


+3 in its heavy weights it gives most lasting service on shoes for rough wear.—It’s genuine Leather. 
| Korry-Krome sign adorns the best repair shop on the thoroughfare because the proprietor 


_aows that Korry-Krome is warranted to outwear other soles two-to-one. It is likewise per- 
-anently waterproof. Differing from ordinary chrome leather it prevents slipping on wet streets 
_ sidewalks.—It’s genuine Leather. 

| his genuine, all-purpose leather, tanned by special process, never varies. It resists wear and 


“ Now chromé tanning is almost the most important method of 
light leather dressing, and has also taken a prominent pari in 
the heavy department, more especially in_ curried letters and 
awhere greater tensile strength is needed. The leather produced 
ts much stronger than any other leather, and will also stand 
_ boiling water, whereas vegetable-tauned leather is completely 
. destroyed at 70°C. and alum feather at 50°C.” —Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. XVI, Page 341, 


eather, it saves money and time. Korry-Krome contributes definitely, twice as long as other 
les, to the well-groomed appearance—the very opposite of the familiar “down on his uppers ae 
is guaranteed for wear.—It’s genuine Leather. 

_ >that you may recognize this remarkable leather, every piece of Korry-Kromeisembossed all over 
/ith its trade-marked name—the symbol of the first choice in sole leather.—It’s genuine Leather. 
: orry-Krome is easy to get. Most reliable repairmen have it. Next time have your shoes resoled 
ith Korry-Krome and test it yourself. Always have the kiddies’ shoes rebottomed with 
_\orry-Krome. Korry-Krome comes in light, medium and heavy weights, and finishes hand- 
ymely on shoes of any color.—It’s genuine Leather. 

you cannot locate a Korry-Krome repairman send us $1.25 with your name, address and size 
‘your shoes. We will mail you a set of half-soles and heels (two sets children’s soles) which any 
: ‘pairman can attach for you. Full soles and heels $1.75. Remember, it’s genuine Leather. 
: 

: 


‘You know 


Korry-Krome 
by the name on the Sole 


Send today for the interesting booklet ‘‘ LENGTHENING THE LIFE OF SHOES” 


Established 1867 
CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


EPAIRMEN: Get Korry-Krome bends and strips from your jobber. If he hasn’t them we will see that 
_|uare supplied. Selling a customer a Korry-Krome sole that lasts twice as long, gets another customer. 


| J. W. & A. P. Howard Company 
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STAPLE JEWELRY 


uarantee 


“Isn’t It a Beauty?” 


“T bought it at Hamilton’s, in 
the women's*wear department. 
They have a wonderful assort- 
ment of other beautiful things, 
too. Brooches, pins, rings, la- 
valliéres—in neat velvet-covered 
trays in the handsomest little 
plate-glass show-case! Icouldn't 
help but buy at the reasonable 
prices.” 


Dealers in different lines are JeQgae 
putting in departments of Bix- 
ler Staple Jewelry. It is sold 


at moderate prices under an 
absolute guarantee. 


Write for 
Booklet and name of nearest 
dealer. 


The Miles F. Bixler Co. 
1924-32 Euclid Ave. 
Dept. 15 Cleveland 


) “The 
Bixler 
Girl” 


Dealers 
Write for our 
proposition 


Salesmen 

We have 
openings for } 
capable men 


Kady Suspenders 


Are the comfortable stand- 
ard of trouser supports 
make the trousers hang 
just right. Concealed in 
the back is a simple pat- 
ented device that allows 
adjustment to the slightest 
motion. Fine quality web- 
bing, regular lengths or 
extra lengths. At leading 
stores everywhere —75c. 


Beware of imitations — 
buy the genuine, 


“KADY” 


Kady Concealed Suspenders 
(Patented) 
Worn under the shirt, with 
orwithouta belt. Very easi- 
ly fastened, Thousands of 
well-dressed men are wear- 
ing them, Light,cool and 
comfortable, Make your 
trousers hang perfectly, 
keep the shirt down and 
allow you to wear your belt 
loose. Tight belts are dan- 
gerous—ask your Doctor. 
Watch your health. Kady 
Concealed Suspenders. are 
made in good quality white 
webbing. Wear a pair a 
week under the shirt and you 
will never go without them. 


75c At Leading Stores 
THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, 0. 


Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and 
address, to The Curtis Publishing 

Company, 392 Independence Square, I 

Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full j 

details about how you, as our sub- I 
scription representative, can make $5 

or $10 aweek extra in your sparetime! 1 

i 

i 

all 


Name 
Address 


City State- 
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ELEPHANT CONCERNS 


Skag looked at the boy’s face in incredu- 
lous amazement. It was lit—awe and ex- 
altation were both there. Then he noticed 
the look of the master mahout—that was a 
revelation. : 

They were putting half as much again on 
top of the already loaded elephant. Only 
their faces showed that it was anything 
extraordinary. 

Certain phrases went through his brain 
as he watched the thing done—over and 
over; he couldn’t get past them. No one 
had ealled this elephant back. He came 
before they knew themselves that an ele- 
phant was sick. When the mahouts first 
went to examine the sick one this one was 
already on the way. How did he know? 

The extra-loaded elephant rose and 
started again. Then a great shout went 
up. Tones of many voices filled the slant- 
ing sun rays in all the glamour of dust. 
The wonderful voice of the master mahout 
loomed above all: 

“Wisdom and excellence are thy parts, 
O thou! Justice and kindness—we who 
are poor in them—will learn of thee! Thou 
son of strength, thou child of ancient knowl- 
edge and worth!” 

And the mahouts shouted again! 

At that moment Skag—Sanford Hantee, 
the American animal trainer—knew as well 
as he knew anything in life that he stood 
somewhere in the outer courts of a great 
animal cult, and he was convinced that it 
was of a mystic nature, however that could 
be. He swore in his heart that he would 
never give up till he got farther in. 

The master mahout’s voice ascended now 
on a strange call. It was a lift-lift-lifting 
tone. 

““What does that mean?” Skag asked. 

‘All the elephants know that—it’s the 
lifting call,’? Horace explained. “When an 
elephant is sick—unless they have an extra 
number in the regiment—they always call 
for two to volunteer and they divide the 
load of the sick elephant between them. 
They use these tones instead of a name— 
just for that. There comes a male now to 
take the rest of this load.” 

Skag watched the added load going into 
place on the volunteer. It was almost 
finished when a trumpet blast sounded 
directly behind him, toward Hurda. Several 
elephants from the regiment answered and 
many mahouts called to each other. 

“Ts that the bad fighter coming to start 
something?’”’ Skag asked. 

“Ves, Skag Sahib, that’s Nut Kut. But 
I don’t know just what you’re going to see; 
because the ones who ought to handle him 
have all been sent away.” 

The master mahout’s voice was rising up 
into the vault of heaven and falling over 
upon the horizon. It seemed to Skag the 
like was never heard before. 

“He’s calling the two big tuskers back,”’ 
Horace chuckled, ‘‘but there’ll be doings 
on before they get here! Will you listen to 
Nut Kut’s challenge? It always carries far. 
You know, he’s done this times and times 
before, and it’s usually fun. He’s so 
young and strong and splendid—and he is 
a fearful fighter. I’m not afraid for my- 
self—only he might hurt some of the ma- 
houts.” 

“Don’t be afraid for anyone, son,” Skag 
said quietly as he turned to face the loom- 
ing trumpet tones. 

There were no tones behind him like 
them. Smooth and mellow, they were yet 
so full of power as to make all the others 
sound insignificant. They were like love 
tones translated into thunder. 

But when Nut Kut came in sight, Skag 
caught his breath. The shape was made of 
gleaming bronze. No detail showed; it 
was a thing that took the eye and the 
breath and the blood. There was no look of 
effort in its inscrutable motion. 

They stood in the open, between this 
thing and the regiment behind—there was 
no obstruction—and Skag moved to be be- 
tween it and Horace when it should pass 
them on its way. 

The regiment of thoroughly trained ele- 
phants were standing firmly in their places, 
but they were making the welkin ring with 
a thousand trumpets in the air. 

Certainly Skag knew that this incredible 
thing before him—looming bigger every 
second—was Nut Kut. Skag was an Amer- 
ican animal trainer and he was wide 
awake. He looked to see why Nut Kut 
had stopped challenging—and revelation 
went through him like an explosion. Nut 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


.Kut had seen Horace and was coming 


straight for him. ; 

Skag leaped to meet him first, but he 
couldn’t catch the elephant’s' eye. He 
could see it, but it wouldn’t see him. ‘The 
huge shape was upon him and he was flung 
aside. Recovering himself almost in- 
stantly, he got round in time to see—but 
not in time to prevent. 

Horace lifted both arms and leaned for- 
ward—his gray eyes gone black—as Nut 
Kut’s trunk caught him. A little broken 
ery came from him and his death-white 
face hung down an instant—from high up. 

Then, backing away, swaying from side 
to side, Nut Kut set his eyes on the man 
who followed—his red eyes, blazing with 
red warning. The American animal trainer 
did not fail to understand; he paused. 

Slowly the great bronze trunk curled and 
cuddled about Horace Dickson’s body and 
began to swing him. 

Skag knew that elephants swing men 
when they intend to kill them, and he 
heard a low moaning—like wind—rise up 
from the multitude of mahouts behind. 

Farther and farther the child swung in 
the elephant’s trunk, back and forth, back 
and forth. Once unnatural tones startled 
Skag—sounding like delirium. 

Then Nut Kut put little Horace Dickson 
down close under his own throat. He kept 
his long trunk curling outside—always curl- 
ing about—feeling up and down the child’s 
limbs, his frame, his face. The small 
mouth was open and it showed a small red 
tongue—fiickering. 

It was gruesome to look at; it chilled 
like nightmare. 

The child seemed oblivious; but when he 
laughed aloud Nut Kut caught him up 
again—lightning quick. 

This time he swung the boy higher, till 
he rounded a perfect circle in the air. 
Backing still farther away and lifting his 
head, Nut Kut flung the child round and 
round and yet round—faster and yet faster. 

Skag felt the spell tighten and braced 
himself to fend it off. The moaning—like 
wind—still came from behind. 

After endless time—like perdition—Skag 
heard Horace gasping, choking—he thought 
there were words but couldn’t be sure. 

And while it was going on Nut Kut 
brought the child down—flat on the ground. 
The impact must have broken a man. But 
Horace got to his feet, staggering in the 
circle of the trunk, looking dazed. 

Then Skag went forward, holding his 
hands out as he came nearer to the big 
black head. 

“T know you now, Nut Kut,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘You’re white inside all right. 
You’re not meaning to hurt him. You like 
him—so do I.” 

But Nut Kut backed away, gathering 
the boy with him, looking down into the 
American’s eyes—the red danger signals 
flaring up in his own again: 

“Nut Kut, old man,” Skag reasoned in 
perfectly natural tones, ‘‘you can’t bluff 
me. I tell you I know you. I know you 
as well as if we came out of the same egg!”’ 

Nut Kut was still backing away and 
Skag was following up. 

“You may take me, if you want—I can’t 
let you wear him out, you know.”’ 

And then, while Nut Kut wrapped about 
and drew Horace in closer, Skag laid his 
fingers on the great bronze trunk, gently 
but firmly stroking, the red eyes focused in 
his own. For seconds the man and the 
elephant looked into each other. 

Suddenly Nut Kut loosed Horace and 
laid hold on Skag. 

The moaning—like wind—ascended as 
Nut Kut flung the American animal trainer 
high in the air and held him there. 

There was nothing certain to the ma- 
houts but that this man of courage would 
be dashed to death before their eyes. 

Skag squirmed in the grip about his 
body—it looked asif he were being crushed— 
but when he got his hands on the trunk 
again he laughed. 

_Nut Kut lowered him quickly and held 
him close before his own red eyes. The 
touch of the elephant was the touch of a 
master; but the eyes of the man were mas- 
tership itself. ; 

They were standing just so when Ram 
Yaksahn—with a ghastly haggard face— 
pet from behind Nut Kut, fairly sob- 

ing, 

Nut Kut jerked Skag tight—it was like a 
hug—released him deliberately, and turning 
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put his own sick mahout up 
neck with a movement that ] 
flick of his trunk. 

““Now easy, majesty! Goeg 
indeed I am very ill!” Ram Yz 
tested in plaintive tones as 
wheeled away with him, _ 

Seeing that Horace was in t 
strange native—and certainly; 
Skag looked away towa 
wondered aloud if Nut- 
punished. 

_It was the master mahout 


im: ; 
‘Nay, sahib, he has done no! 
“T’d like to have a chance » 

said Skag.. a 
The master mahout smiled: 

musical smile, like his voice, — 

“T have come from my plae 
ment,” he said, looking intently 
eyes, “for a purpose. We haye 
of you, Son of Power. The wis 
ages is to know the instant wh 
not too late, not too soon. W 
you work this day, and the far 
go before and after you, the 
breadth of India—among the n 

He turned, pointing toward t 
regiment. Many mahouts we 
something together. It sounde 
of acclamation. Their right | 
flung high. 

“Tt is right for you to know,” 
mahout went on, ‘‘that mahout 
of men by themselves, apart, T 
edges are of elephants—sealed 
to those from without. YetIs 
of my kind, being qualified. I 
ture you have need of anythin; 
it is yours.” 

Skag turned toward Horace 
drawing a fine-looking native 
the hand. The boy spoke wit 
excitement, otherwise showing 
Nut Kut’s strenuous handling; 

“‘Skag Sahib, I want you tok 
Sharif, the malik of the chief con 
elephant stockades. It is not! 
understand—meaning my fath 
malik has always been very w 


e. 3 
Kudrat Sharif smiled with } 
tion on the boy as he drew his 
away to touch his forehead in 
salaam. The gesture showed 
and dignity, as Dickson Sahib | 
“T am exalted to carry back t 
ades the story of the manner of 
Son of Power,” he began. — 
“My name is Sanford Har 
deprecated gently. | 
“Ah, but you will always bi 
Indians of India as Son of Powe 
Sharif protested. “‘It is a loft 
you have established it before n 
Just then a great elephant 
playfully reaching for Kudrat 
his trunk, J 
“And this is Neela Deo, the!) 
caravan!” laughed Horace. 
“It is my shame that there is 
on him to carry you; we cami 
when Nut Kut’s escape was kn 
rat Sharif apologized. “But. 
days, when Nut Kut’s frenzy s) 
we shall be distinguished if So 
chooses to come to the stockad 
sider him. I heard your judg 
nature, Sahib, and I say with ht 
I shall remember it in what I 
with the most strange elephant 
met. Truly we are not sure 0 
whether he is a mighty being 
exaltation, above others of his 
world, or—a prince from the pi 
Kudrat Sharif salaa 
Neela Deo lifted him to h 
carried him away. : 
Walking home Horace ex 
to his friend, as the heart 
may be expressed, and Ské 
arm about the slender shou! 
softly: m3 
“Remember, son, a li 
have been too much.” | 
“All right, Skag Sahib, becav 
understand, but—doesn’t he 1! 
interesting?” = 
And because Sanford Hi 
touch that stimulated every 
in the boy, he grinned 2 
American grin. 
Editor’s Note—This is the” 
stories by Will Levington 
Dost. The tenth will appear i 
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sow yo’ done meck out all 


awd Gawd jes’ teck kyah 0’ 
xe back. De Lawd Gawd an 
rin’ Ol’ Missus. Mebbe Ol’ 
.'nd me li’l’ shete. An’ Ol’ 
dme meal an’ matches. An’ 
in de bottom an’ ma ’taters 
as fum de patch. But now, 
ab, ma chile come home wif 
1), 

ii) to the fireplace again, she 
g weird song of thanksgiving, 
l'that seemed to throb with 
, eat drums smothered in a 


A 


C 


|| lif me up, all shinin’ lily 


hf me up, wif lilyin ma haw’! 
ae = 
syinmahan’.. . 

away I gwine come intoe de 
ean’! 

gjan sputtered on the hearth. 
ie his face away. Old Demo- 
sh of contentment, crouched 
er hesplit patent-leather shoes 
thraw chicken head. And the 
enelf beside the faded litho- 
m|stonewall Jackson ticked off 
sf cace before humiliation. 

ya! Yo’ ain’t seen yo’ deddy 
h yo’, son?” 

102z I know.” 

|) had you’d knowed hit. 
jy’ own self come a-walkin’ 
ya’ Yassuh! Ain’t nobuddy 
rkon, whar could tell ’em 
y 

e(a vague clattering laugh at 
; (their mutual astonishment 
in son come face to face in the 
oidventure. For the partner 
‘oneymoon was still in her 
, straight, clear of eye, as 
ag as ever. 

ly she stopped crooning 
at her son in concern. 
aatter? Why’n yo’ laugh 
‘n’t yo’ allus use ter laugh 
ammy fryin’ chicken in de 
He done lib so strong up 
. ain’t nuttin’ toe him no 
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ro/gal protested timidly: ‘‘No, 
ity glad toe git hit.” 
ry: tis! 
jy ham toreckly. Now den, 
ql Tl chile eat.’”’ 
tived forward, his feet wedged 
q ngs, he plunged his hands 
nong food. With his sound 
hipulled the chicken meat off 
de. of a year’s practice with 
rl This crunching, smacking, 
ry-laden fingers, gulping of 
uthfuls, was the eating pro- 
: ral man who had gained his 
racted waits in ambush or 


tickreplete. She brought him 

tvater and, while he drank, 
with beaming eyes. 

nmmy ain’t forgit how toe 


ar" 
ig out exultantly, defiantly: 
¥ > traipsin’ half-strainer gal 
a th?” 


Tn an attempt to change 
low come yo’ ain’t eat none 


an’ tomattuses, an’ butter- 
*h down fum de Big House.” 
hi hand on his shoulder half 
T§>, like all her unadulterated 


y coat engrossed her. 
(the fabric with a look of 


An’ yo’ shortenin’- 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


“Dis hyah ain’t no black folks’ stuff! 
No, suh! Dis hyah stuff been manofac- 
toried fo’ quality! Cos’ a heap o’ money 
too—mebbe thuteen, sixteen dollars. Rich 
ez rich kin be, dis chile 0’ mine! Set still, 
son; don’t fidgit so, else I gwine hit yo’ a 
smack an’ tyah yo’ ear off! Come ’long 
now. Now de time fo’ Zampy toe tell he 
mammy all ’bout hit.” 

She sat down beside him, ready for the 
splendid tale. But no words came. 

“Zampy! What yo’ cryin’ ’bout?”’ 

Flinging his head down upon the table 
between his clenched fists, he uttered in 
a muffled shout of grief: ‘‘I done fail, 
mammy! I done fail!” 

A long silence; Zampy’s deep sobs and 
the whining of the dog. 

.“ Yo—done—fail?’”’ 

Her son fail? But as she watched the 
convulsions of his shoulders incredulity 
gave place to pity. 

Ne’ min’! Ne’ min’, li’l’ Zampy! Dass 
*nough now. Heshup! Don’t cry no mo’! 
Dess tell mammy all ’bout hit.’’ 

And to her coaxing, Zampy, at first in 
exclamations strangled by his tears, re- 
sponded with the truth. 

It was a tale without beginning, without 
logical sequence; a jumble of unfamiliar 
names, scenes, conditions. To the old 
negress the North was a region of monstros- 
ities—edifices like the Tower of Babel; 
Yankees who rolled in wealth of which they 
had plundered the South; black folk who 
rode on the front seats of trolley cars, 
entered the doors of public buildings first 
and looked white persons in the eye with- 
out touching their hats. A topsy-turvy 
land whereanything might happen—except 
the failure of her son. 

For he had gone North convinced that a 
world of such remarkable equality was 
bound to submit to him. And she had 
watched him go without a premonition 
that the experiences of others might be his. 
To the mother the well beloved always 
seems assured of a destiny apart. 

The tale rambled on: 

‘An’ I done try fo’ git me a job standin’ 
out front a ’pahtment house in long coat 
wif a gold collar; but dee say I too black 
an’ ain’t talk good ’nough. An’ done try 
fo’ waitin’ on de table; but all de time I 
breakin’ de dishes an’ losin’ mo’ money dan 
what I meck. So I git me a job in de 
diggin’s, whar wuck all de time an’ nebber 
stop fo’ no res’ a-tall! Ain’t no man, don’t 
kyah who he is, kin wuck all de time an’ no 
restin’ a-tall! An’ I set down fo’ res’ maself 
a spell an’ de boss he say, ‘What, ag’in?’ 
An’ he fiah me des lack dat! An’ so I git 
mea job totin’ coalinaeengyneroom. An’ 
mighty hot wuck! An’ mo’ coal comin’ in 
all de time lack hit nebber gwine git all 
bu’nt up, but des go on comin’ an’ comin’ 
an’ totin’ an’ totin’ an’ bu’nin’ an’ bu’nin’. 
fo’ebber an’ fo’ebber.”’ 

He shook his head mournfully as he re- 
called that marvel of never-ending work 
which an alien race had invented. 

““An’ a man he say toe me, ‘No use 
talkin’, dese hyah yaller niggers dee git all 
de sof’ jobs whar is!’ An’ hesell me fo’ five 
dollars a bottle whar he say tu’n black skin 
yaller an’ if yo’ buy five bottles she tu’n yo’ 
white. An’ de fus’ bottle bu’n all de skin 
off ma face an’ han’s an’ she come back 
blacker’n ebber. Den I racklact dat man 
whar sell um to me he ain’t white he own 
self! So I don’t feel lack buyin’ me no mo’. 
An’ nudder man he come sashayin’ long wif 
mo’ bottles an’ he say, ‘On’y ten dollars fo’ 
teck de kink out yo’ hair.’ But I liff off he 
hat whar he wearin’ pull way down on he 
haid an’ look at he own hair—an’ kinky 
lack wool! An’ I des reach down easy lack 
an’ wranch off a chair laig. Ef ebber yo’ see 
aman meck tracks, dass de one!” 

He smiled without bitterness, then grew 
solemn. 

‘An’ I say toe maself, ‘Ain’t gwine stay 
all ma life in dis hyah eengyne room an’ 
frizzle up ma brains!’ So I git me a job 
unloadin’ de boats on de levee whar de 
wind blow cold lack ice an’ I freeze toe deaf 
all de winter. Den spring come ’long an’ 
dee unload de new stuff fum down Souf an’ 
I’m homesick some mo’.”’ 

He paused, remembering those first days 
of spring. The city’s water front rose be- 
fore his mind’s eye, its shaggy wharves 
hemmed in by the great iron hulks, from 
the depths of which there floated out on the 
languid breeze odors of richer climes. But 


he had withstood those influences, clinging 
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HE flushing of a 
noisy toilet is heard 
throughout the 
house, arresting conversation 
and creating acute embarrass- 
ment. Constant recurrence 
of this condition leads either 
to its unnecessary toleration 
or its removal and installing 
of a Silent Si-wel-clo Closet. 


Built upon the most sanitary prin- 
ciples, including the finest of 
mechanical parts, the Si-wel-clo 
adds a quietness of operation that 
is a distinct relief. The Si-wel-clo 
is but one item of the complete line 


of the 


Trenton Potteries Company 
‘*Tepeco’”’ All-Clay Plumbing 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porcelain, 
solid and permanent. Dirt does not read- 
ily cling to its glistening white surface, 
nor will that surface be worn away by 
scouring. With time, inferior materials 
lose their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, 
the appearance become uninviting —the 
piece lose its usefulness. 


The impenetrable surface of “Tepeco™ 
All-Clay Plumbing fixtures renders them 
the most hygienic of plumbing products 
for bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Medi- 
cine, ink or ordinary acid stains are readily 
wiped off. That this is not true of all 
plumbing fixtures may be proved by making 
the tests suggested in our instructive book 
“Bathrooms of Character,” a copy of which 
will be sent on request. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The world’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures place 
the Star and Circle trade-mark on its ware—your guarantee. 
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S trop your 
safety blade 


that’s the thing!—for tender skins, and for tough beards 


Stropping a safety blade is necessary to give it a real shaving edge. 
Twinplex Stropper puts the barber’s kind of keen edge on your 
safety blade, so it glides smoothly over a tender skin or through 


a wiry beard—and leaves your face cool and comfortable. Improve 


your new blades 100% and keep the fine edge that gives you a velvet 
shave ibe: morning—strop your blade before each shave, with 


for double-edged safety blades 


You just insert the blade and turn the crank. 
Strops both edges at once, reverses the 
blade and strops the other side. Every 
shave turns the edge of your blade to tiny 
saw-teeth, like this (/™="’*. Stropping 
smoothes them back, like this [7 7777, into 
a keen cutting edge that glides over your face. 


However wiry your beard, however tender your skin 
your face will always be shaved clean and close, 
delightfully cool and comfortable, when you strop 
your safety blades with Twinplex Stropper. 


Get Your Twinplex On 30 Days’ Trial 


from any cutlery, hardware, 
drug or department store — 
with] 0-yearserviceguarantee. 
Price $5—in satin-lined, nickel 
or leather case. Also a variety 
of outfits, including Twinplex 
Stropper and Shaving Sets. 
More than half a million 
men now use Twin- 
plex Stropper. It is indis- 
pensable to delightful shav- 
ing with double-edged 
safety blades. Make your 
trial of Twinplex now—full 
30 days’ use in your own 
home, without obligation. 


Write for Free Booklet. 
Twinplex Sales Company 


1644 Locust Street, St. Louis 
232 Fulton Street, New York 
591 St. Catherine Street, Montreal 


Section of eee of blade 
Magnified and enl irged 
to 25,000 diameters 


Velvet 
Shaves 


from 


ONE Blade 


| tions. 
| after the rest had faded. 
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for still another season to the fragments of 
his hopes. 

“An’ so I git me a job draggin’ in de 
boxes an’ barr’Is fo’ de storeroom in a hotel 
whar dee keep black servants—but ain’t 
many lack dat up No’th. 

“No, suh. De No’th ain’t no better’n de 
Souf fo’ we-all—an’ hit sutny is worse yit. 
Lack a man I hern talkin’ whar say 
hyah in de No’th dee : sen’ de black folks toe 
school an’ readin’ an’ writin’ an’ teach ’em 
how de war done set ’em free an’ put in dee 
haid dis an’ dat an’ tother, an’ so hit goes. 
An’ whaffo, dis hyah man ax me, whaffo all 
dem book larnin’s an’ goin’son? When dee 
done git hit in dee haids, what good hit 
gwine do ’em? Ain’t no white folks ebber 
forgit we-all is black des de same.”’ 

Zampy’s mind, exhausted by the mar- 
shaling of somuch argument, grew blank— 
presently to be visited by random recollec- 
But one face hovered before him 


‘An’ look at dat yaller gal whar wuck 
in de hotel kitchen. De mo’ white blood 
dee got, de mo’ lack de white folks dee is! 
Stiff an’ haughty, dass de way! ‘Yo’ min’ 
yo’ business,’ she say toe me. ‘Pick out 
somebuddy yo’ own color.” Den I hyah tell 
she gwine marry wif de yaller head cook in 
dat hotel. An’ she complainted toe him 
whar I allus smilin’ roun’. An’ he come 
bussin’ down de storeroom mighty mad an’ 
say toe me, ‘Yo low-down field nigger,’ he 
say, ‘I sholy gwine cyarve yo’ heart out an’ 
slap hit up ’gin de wall an’ git yo’ fiahed!’ 
An’ sho ’nuff dass what he do—he git me 
fiahed.”’ 

His face twitched and once more his eyes 
brimmed over as the pain of that jilting was 
added to his other wounds. 

“An’ one night I smell a mess ob okra 
cookin’, an’ somebuddy singin’ ‘Swing low, 
sweet chariot.’ An’ me standin’ in de street 
an’ hongry an’ lonesome. An’ so I des gib 
up an’ teck a gold watch whar lyin’ on de 
desk in de *ployment agent an’ sold hit fo’ 
money an’ come long home.” 

Presently, forgetting his excuses, per- 
ceiving maybe a little of his inefficiency, he 
stammered: 

“‘Low-down field nigger! Dass what 
he call me—an’ I reckon dass what I is. 
Fish on de lan’, dass me! Dass all de good 
I been toe my ol’ mammy. Not even piece 
stuff fo’ meck her new dress. Not even 
paiah specktackles.” 

With lowered head, broad shoulders 
bowed, he awaited her denunciation. Sure 
enough her voice rang out shrill with anger. 
But the words were unexpected. 

“Zampy, yo’ quit yo’ mopin’, yo’ hyah 
me? Don’t lemme kotch yo’ talkin’ dat 
away no mo’! ‘Fish on de lan’,’ he say. 
Huh! Reckon ma chile’s good ez anybuddy 
whar draw he breff! ! An’ I lacks toe know 
whaffo I wants yo’ fotch me stuff fo’ new 
dress an’ specktackles nor nuffin else? 
Whaffo de Big House standin’ up dyah, ef 
I kyarn ax fo’ li'l’ piece calicker? Yo’ better 
watch out how yo’ ’sults yo’ ol’ mammy, 
else she gwine git mad toreckly an’ smack 
yo’ flat.” 

At that familiar threat Zampy winced 
instinctively, then uttered a quivering sigh. 
In a voice that came strangely from so big 
a body: Bute done aim to fotch ’em fo’ 
yo’ ma own self.” 

Her face softened. 

“‘T knows hit, son. So I says toe maself, 
settin’ hyah alone. But ne’ mind; ’tain’t 
yo’ fault.” 

Zampy ventured: 

“But when I goin’ up No’th yo’ done tell 
me yo’self whar I sho’ gwine teck de wull 
by de ho’ns.’ 

“T knows hit, son; I knows hit. Ef 
anybuddy could, you’s de one. But I ain t 
count on de wull not reckomnizin’ whar yo’ 
is different fum de res’—des becaze yo’s 
black too.” 

She squeezed her eyelids together, then 
added softly: ‘‘Ain’t no use mopin’ ’bout 
dat nudder, 1i’!’ Zampy. De white folks 
gwine be white, an’ de black folks gwine be 
black—an’ no two ways ‘bout hit. An’ no 
man whar ebber go roun’ wif bottles toe 
rub on de brains ob white folks fo’ wash 
out de rackomlactions whar black folks i is 
black folks. All happen too long ago an’ 
got in de blood an’ no way ebber fo’ toe git 
hit out ag’in.’ 

She patted his knee and in the failing 
rays of the tallow dip her wrinkled face was 
Seated bb by patience and a humble 

ope 

§ Des gwine stay hyah wit he ol! mammy, 
now an’ hencetofor’d. Des gwine stay wif 
de on’y one whar un’erstan’ him an’ ’pre- 
ciate him.” 


The aged dog, with a cor 
lay down, closed his gray- 
snuggled his nose on Zampy 

The room was dim: a f 
from the expiring dip, a faj 
the ash bed on the hearth 
occasional night noises sound 
off barking of a hound in the} 
Big House, the screeching 
that haunted the tobacco 
the highway a passing neg 
the stars in a bass voice singul, 
and virile: a 


De co’n wabe high an’ de cot 
Fatobdelan’ ... 
Faiobdelan’ .. 

Dass whar yo’ honey ¢ qwia 


And answering, a coque 
feminine laughter. : 

Mammy, witha crafty 
son, remarked: ‘‘Yo’’ 
doin’ de washin’ now’ 
House.” 

Zampy stirred, then 
almost thoughtless dreami: 

“‘An’ tother ebenin’ I don 
possum friskin’ roun’ in de 
tree, gay an’ sassy lack he ow 

All the huntsman and prim 
in Zampy came to life. 

“Whar dat? De big ’ si at 
facee4 : : 

“Fat ez butter, I’m sa 
brass.” si, 

Zampy’s glistening teeth s 
and his full-throated ou 
Democrat. 

“Hya! Hya! Hya! Faten 
de sway I lacks yo’, Mistah Po: 
yo’ will an’ kiss yo’ chil’n ge 
I’m eatin’ yo’ now!” ) Se 

“Dee ain’t no possums | 1 
reckon?” 

“Possum up No’th! Dee 
up No’th!” be 

He rose, stretched his 
and knocked his fists ag t 

“T gwine look ef dat i 
still standin’ whar she use” 

He lounged out of doors, T 
who knew that October night 
good for him and that it was 
rest rheumatic joints, fol 
Zampy’s heels. 

He strolled on toward the r 
Old Democrat still followed 
steps and lowered head. Fi 
time the little dog sneezed 
paused to sniff with suspicio 
that he had smelled a thousai 
if expecting that their odors he 
perfidiously changed. His ears 
footfall on the highway. | 
looked up inquiringly at his n 
seeing that indifference was th 
night, he resumed his 

On the edge of the knoll Z 
and gazed forth. eo 

Starlight lay on the slende: 
pines raised their brushes aga 
sky gloriously bespangled. ‘ 
was sweet with Nature’s unta 
tions. Here surely peace had | 
and merciful forgetfulness | 
place. ¢ 

Zampy expanded his lungs 
ward, chuckled softly. He 
tentment and the ease | 
influences induce. There ¢ 
sense of certainty, of 
blissful cessation of tha 
roused in timid hearts by 
possibilities of strange s 
appeared to him legible o 

That night in his old bed 
slumber with childish t 


mes lay on his back, his 
thick neck exposed, one I 
Mis with its Herculean 


hyah, now an’ fo’ebber, ; 


s go this fall unemployment 
ular subject because some 
Gf ousands of men were idle. 
ry held that there was no real 
ida situation and that means 
ian to prevent its recurrence; 
a means were taken industry 
on shortage of labor became 
ubject. Again, last winter 
¢elieved that cessation of war 


hb: work against the time when 
j] acken; then by carrying out 
j ablic work the slack may be 


(th no particular harm or in- 
>, Every public contract ought 
ided with that in view; not 
kg it out of the plan alto- 


9 Can Beat It? 


oreigner, who holds radical 
ad economic opinions, lately 
‘tae in the United States and 
ome gave a summary of his 
dis principal impression was 
hment. Of course he knew 
ited States, as many intelli- 
;do. He had read about it 
ainted with certain current 
|}; not until he came here and 
f did he actually;realize this 
mous advantages; its abun- 
| the most important natural 
tabundant wealth also in the 
‘y of its people. Contrasting 
ith the situation at home he 
jiotic misgivings. 

are like that foreigner. We 
i) one-fifteenth of the world’s 
have about two-fifths of its 
, more than half its copper, 
um, and soon; agreat surplus 
yut we hardly realize it. 

al wealth is here profusely. 
abor to transmute it into ac- 
‘e here abundantly. Apply 
other and the answer is plain. 
| or misdirecting work is the 
t can beat us. 


) 
n i case the conversation fell, 
} into the speculative. I for- 
thing hindered, and, sure 
ejuestion of second sight and 
n came up, and I said to my- 
djiow we'll have it.” But it 
ns ian, Stanley Matthews, who 
| clairvoyant experience in his 
e [ began to be reassured. Mr. 
ed with a most mathemati- 
tf some hobgoblins he had 
n his law practice. Finally 
stice, Mr. Waite, related a 
cents so fantastic and incred- 
iled with the precision and 
naster of plain statement, as 
er the most believing ghost- 
n said to myself again: ‘‘Let 
‘ © matter what you tell now 
1 low the standard set by these 
ae of pure reason, and 


) your best, or your worst.” 
d his own, however. 
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JEFERSON came to his artis- 

owly but surely, being nearly 

S, by when he got his chance, 
Vino. 


lly equal to it and pre- 


rton stood and had stood 
s the recognized, the 
comedy in America. He 
Ss craft as well as a leader 
tters. To look at him when 
le stage was to laugh; yet 
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New Building 


Ts first half of the current year has 
seen the new building going forward ad- 


‘vance steadily from 23 per cent of normal, 


in January, to nearly 76 per cent in June. 
Much of the significance of these figures is 
due to the fact that they are not based 
solely upon the amount of money ex- 
pended, but take into account the annual 
two per cent increase of population and the 
seventy per cent increase of building costs 
that has taken place since 1913. 

The actual figures for June amount to 
about $122,400,000, as against an estimated 
normal of $161,700,000. 

The true measure of new building is not 
the amount of money spent but the cubic 
content inclosed. 

From now on, up to cold weather, there 
will be a tendency toward normal; but the 
rising prices of lumber, metals and other 
building materials will be among the factors 
that will restrict building activity. 

Honest architects all over the country 
are straining every nerve to neutralize 
high costs of labor and building material by 
introducing new efficiency methods into the 
building trades. Those who have gone 
deepest into the matter say that there is 
unsuspected room for improvement along 
these lines. 

Builders learned an extraordinary lesson 
after the great fire in San Francisco. When 
the débris was cleared away there was such 
an imperative demand for labor in all the 
building trades that wages rose to a level 
that seemed almost prohibitive. Strange 
to say, when costs were finally computed it 
was found that in many instances buildings 
which had cost fifty cents a cubic foot to 
erect when wages were normal had been 
replaced after the fire at an expense of only 
forty cents a cubic foot. 

Many old practices are going by the 
board in the effort to cut costs. Everyone 
has seen carpenters fitting doors and win- 
dows. Doors and sash frames usually come 
from the- mill with half an inch of extra 
wood all round in order to permit careful 
fitting and to allow for inaccuracies of 
measurement. And so the carpenter meas- 
ures and planes and tries and fits and con- 
sumes a great deal of time over a simple 
operation. 

The newer practice insists on very accu- 
rate preliminary measurements and mill- 
work cut precisely to the dimensions speci- 
fied. This has proved entirely practicable 
and it reduces to the minimum the fitting 
and trying process. 

This is only one of a score of simple ideas 
looking toward increased production in the 
building trades. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Continued from Page 21) 


he commanded tears almost as readily as 
laughter. In New York City particularly 
he ruled the roost, and could and did do 
that which had cost another his place. He 
began to take too many liberties with the 
public favor and, truth to say, was beginning 
to be both coarse and careless. People 
were growing restive under ministrations 
which were at times little less than imposi- 
tions upon their forbearance. They wanted 
something if possible as strong, but more 
refined, and in the person of the leading 
comedy man of Laura Keene’s company, a 
young actor by the name of Jefferson, they 
got it. 

Both Mr. Sothern and Mr. Jefferson 
have told the story of Tom Taylor’s ex- 
travaganza, “Our American Cousin,” in 
which the one as Dundreary, the other as 
Asa Trenchard, rose to almost instant 
popularity and fame. I shall not repeat it 
except to say that Jefferson’s Asa Trenchard 
was unlike any other the English or Amer- 
ican stage has known. He played the raw 
Yankee boy, not in low comedy at all, but 
made him innocent and ignorant as a well- 
born Green Mountain lad might be, never 
a bumpkin, and in the scene when Asa tells 
his sweetheart the bear story and whilst 
pretending to light his cigar‘burns the will 
he left not a dry eye in the house. 

New York had never witnessed, never 
divined anything in pathos and humor so 
exquisite. Burton and his friends strug- 
gled for a season, but Jefferson completely 
knocked them out. 


Even had Burton | 


Quaker Flour is generally on 
display. Grocers who have it 


See 


want women to know it. 
if your store has it. 


Quaker Biscuit and 
Paes Pancake Flour 


} For biscuits, pancakes, 
= | cookies, cakes and dough- 
nuts one needs a special 
. | flour. We make this super- 
fine flour from a special 
» | wheat for such foods. - 
Quaker Biscuit Flour is 
self-raising.. The leavening 
; ingredients are always ex- 
actly right. Then we seal the flour in pack- 
ages with tops, so nothing can deteriorate. 
Use this Biscuit Flour in your dainties. 
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aker Flour 


For Lovers of Quaker Quality 


Ask 


And You Get It 


A million people are now 
getting Quaker Flour. 


Thousands of grocers take 
pride in displaying it. And 
those who don’t have it will 
get it. 

Our present capacity is 
10,000 barrels daily. So you 
can get this matchless flour 
by asking. 


For Our Friends 


Quaker cereals have many 
million friends. Quaker Flour 
is made for them, and we 
urge them all to get it. 


It is the finest flour that 
science can produce. Only 
half the wheat kernel—just 
the choicest bit—goes in it. 


It is made by experts in 
model mills, equipped in the 
latest way. It is constantly 
tested in the mills by chem- 
ists and by bakers. 


See what fine, white flour 


this leads to—see what 
bread. 


No Fancy Price 


The Quaker policy is to 
offer super-grade products at 
ordinary prices. We do that 
in Quaker Flour. It costs 
little, if any, more than stand- 
ard flours. 


The demand is created by 
one user telling another. Our 
selling cost is small. 


Order a trial sack. Learn 
how flours can differ and 
how good a flour can be. 


* 


Quaker Farina 


Quaker Farina is the 
choicest bits of inner 
wheat in granulated 
form. It is impossible to 
obtain a finer grade of 
farina, whatever price 
you pay. 

These white granu- 
lated bits make a de- 
lightful breakfast 
dainty. Use also for griddle cakes, 
fritters and waffles. The granulations 
give such foods a double fascination. 


G WAKER, } 


The Quaker Oats Ompany 
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Ellery Mahaffey 
(Pennsylvania) 
$606.40 in 2 Months 


W. C. Cowgill 
(Oregon) 
$1.00 an Hour 


E. D. Barensfield 
(Minnesota) 
$87.50 His First 15 


Raymond Starr 
(California) 
$100.00 a Week 


ACT NOW 


THE SATURDAY 


YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of 
extra dollars are earned every 
year by the representatives of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


Lloyd Hall 
(Nebraska) 
$350.00 a Month 


‘The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 
You will find the work easy and pleasant, 


and, above all, profitable. 


Commissions 


On every subscription that you secure you 


will be paid a generous commission. 


Monthly Salary 


In addition you will be paid a monthly sal- 
ary, based on your production. 


Harvey Stofflet 
(Michigan) 
$100.00 a Week 


This alone 


may run as high as $100.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can guarantee 
and produce a definite monthly quota, you 
may receive a weekly salary—up to $100.00 
a week—in addition to commissions. 


Permanent Profits 


Every order that you receive will bring 


same commissions and salaries are allowed 


you additional profits year after year. The i ) 
5. 


on renewals that are paid for new orders. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the territory in 
which you may work. Unlimited territory 
spells unlimited opportunity. 


Your Profits 


W. H. Guscott 
(Ohio) 
$90.00 a Month 


Extra 


The table that follows will give some idea 
of extent of the monthly profit on only part- 


time work: 


Average 
Production 


Lessthan 3aweek ... 
Lessthan 4aweek .. . 
Lessthan laday. . 

Less than 8 a week 

Less than 10 a week 

Less than 2aday . 

Less than 16 a week 

Less than 3 

Less than 

Less than 

Less than 

Less than 

Less than 

Less than 10 a day 

Less than 2 each working hour 


Total Earn- 
ings, About 


George Hunter 
(Maine) * 
$100.00 a Month 


Extra 


If you want to take advantage of this money- 
making opportunity, and lay the foundation of 


a successful subscription business, send, now, the coupon below: 


BRBBBBB Base senannnunananunnnuuunununar((/7 HER Eannnnncnuncunuennnunuusnneneussaunsas 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
393 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


The offer you describe looks good to me. 
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lived and had there been no diverting war 
of sections to drown all else, Jefferson 
would have come to his growth and taken 
his place as the first serio-comic actor of 
his time. 

Rip Van Winkle was an_ evolution. 
Jefferson’s half-brother, Charles Burke, 
had put together a sketchy melodrama in 
two acts and had played in it, was playing 
in it when he died. After Asa Trenehard 
Jefferson turned himself loose in all sorts of 
parts, from Diggory to Mazeppa, a famous 
burlesque, which he did to a turn, imitating 
the mock heroics of the feminine horse 
marines, so popular in the equestrian 
drama of the period, Adah Isaacs Menken, 
the beautiful and ill-fated, at their head. 
Then he produced a version of Nicholas 
Nickleby, in which his Newman Noggs 
took a more ambitious flight. These, how- 
ever, were but the avant-couriers of, the 
immortal Rip. 

Charles Burke’s piece held close to the 
lines of Irving’s story. When the vaga- 
bond returns from the mountains after the 
twenty years’ sleep Gretchen is dead. The 
apex was reached when the old man, sitting 
dazed at a table in front of the tavern in the 
village of Falling Water, asks after Derrick 
Von Beekman and Nick Vedder and other 
of his cronies. At last, half twinkle of 
humor and half glimmer of dread, he gets 
himself to the point of asking after Dame 
Van Winkle, and is told that she has been 
dead these ten years. Then like a flash 
came that wonderful Jeffersonian change of 
facial expression, and as the white head 
drops upon the arms stretched before him 
on the table he says: “‘ Well, she led me a 
hard life, a hard life, but she was the wife 
of my bosom, she was meine frau!” 

I did not see the revised, or rather the 
newly created and written, Rip Van Winkle 
until Mr. Jefferson brought it to Amer- 
ica and was playing it at Niblo’s Garden 
in New York. Between himself and Dion 
Boucicault a drama carrying all the pos- 
sibilities, all the lights and shadows of his 
genius had been constructed. In the first 
act he sang a drinking song to a wing ac- 
companiment delightfully, adding much to 
the tone and color of the situation. The 
exact reversal of the Lear suggestion in the 
last act was an inspiration, his own and not 
Boucicault’s. The weird scene in the 
mountains fell in admirably with a certain 
weird note in the Jeffersonian genius, and 
supplied the needed element of variety. 

I always thought it a good acting play 
under any circumstances, but, in his hands, 
matchless. He thought himself that the 
piece, as a piece, and regardless of his own 
acting, deserved better of the critics than 
they were always willing to give it. As- 
suredly, no drama that ever was written, as 
he played it, took such a hold upon the 
public. 

He rendered it to three generations, and 
to a rising, not a falling, popularity, draw- 
ing to the very last undiminished audiences. 

Because of this extraordinary run he was 


sometimes described by unthinking people - 


as a one-part actor. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. He possessed 
uncommon versatility. That after twenty 
years of the new Rip Van Winkle, when he 
was past fifty years of age, he could come 
back to such parts as Caleb Plummer and 
Bob Acres is proof of this. He need not have 
done so at all. Carrying a pension roll of 
dependents aggregating fifteen to twenty 
thousand a year for more than a quarter of 
acentury, Rip would still have sufficed his 
requirement. It was his love for his art that 
took him to The Cricket and The Rivals, 
and at no inconsiderable cost to himself. 

I have heard ill-natured persons, some of 
them envious actors, say that he did noth- 
ing for the stage. 

He certainly did not make many contri- 
butions to its upholstery. He was in no 
position to emulate Sir Henry Irving in 
forcing and directing the public taste. But 
he did in America quite as much as Sir 
Charles Wyndham and Sir Henry Irving in 
England to elevate the personality, the 
social and intellectual standing of the actor 
and the stage, effecting in a lifetime a 
revolution in the attitude of the people and 
the clergy of both countries to the theater 
and all things in it. This were surely 


Septe 


He was always a good 
Late in life he began to 
and finally to lecture. H 
him immensely. The honorag; 
Harvard and Yale,‘which h; 
»oth unexpectedly and ur 
him a pleasure quite apart 
they might have gratified j 
regarded them, and justly 
nition av once of his pro} 
personal character. d 

I never knew a man whose 
bilities were more acute, i 
respectable. He detested 4 
was just as attractive off 
it, because he was as unaf 
in his personality as he was ; 
conscientious in his publie repr 
his lovely nature showing thro 
in spite of him. His purpose w: 
scene and forget himself, _ 
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Me English newspapers a 
the tidings of Mr. Jefferson's 
rather sparing estimates of hi 
and his genius, though his succ 
don, where he was well knowr 
unequivocal. Indeed, himself, 
Edwin Booth and Mary Ander; 
said to complete the list of thos 
who have attained any real re 
the British metropolis. The sat 


him as ‘‘an able if not a great 
Joseph Jefferson was not a gr 
should like some competent px 
me what actor of our time ¢ 
described. 

Two or three of the journz 
referred to him as ‘‘the Ameri 
lin.”” It had been apter to deseri 
as the French Jefferson. I 
Frédéric Lemaitre. But, him a; 
seen all the eccentric comedian 
acter actors of the last sixty y¢ 
spell power, in precision and 
touch, in acute, penetrating, al 
and all-embodying intelligence 
I should place Joseph Jeffersc 
their head. 

Shakspere was his Bible, 


we see the brooding, contemp| 
joined to the alert in mental for 
sight when he addressed him 
activities and the objectives of 
He was a thorough stage mana 
patient and upright. - 

His company was his family. | 
gentler with the children and gr 
he ultimately drew about him 
been with the young men and y: 
who had preceded them in his ¢, 
and instruction. 

He was nowise ashamed of | 
On the contrary, he was prou( 
mother had lived and died an 
preferred that his progeny shot! 
the footsteps of their forebears 
had done. It is beside the | 
inquire, as was often done, what 
happened had he undertaken | 
flights of tragedy; one might as| 
the relation of a Dickens to a! 
Sir Henry Irving and Sir Che 
ham in England, M. Coquelir 
his contemporaries—each had) 
They were perfect in their art | 
in their art. No comparison be) 
can be justly drawn. I was wi! 
rise of all three’of them, and hé 
them in their greatest parts 
their most brilliant and emine 
cessful careers and can say of ea! 
Jefferson: 


More than King can no man i: 
Whether he rule in Cyprus orf 


There shall be Kings of Thule 
are gone. = 

The actor dies and leaves n‘ 
deeds are writ in water; only hi! 
vives upon tradition’s tongut: 
from Betterton and Garrick to // 
Macklin and Quin to Wyndhan) 
son, how few! 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the twent 
series of articles by Mr. Watterson. 
appear in an early issue. a a 
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hw on’t noticed the floor either,” 
jh the quietly confident air of 
mes lighting on a clew. “‘It’s 
‘| was—shapeless traces of 
dialf obliterated by the boots" 
1 se those tracks outside. 
air,’ Abner went on. “Here, 
| put this back.” : 
s¢he box into its recess beside 
ova, set the bricks back into 
adie oven door. 

as out to step through the open 
bu Abner, with a policeman’s 
‘4 destroy evidence, stopped 
» window, led him round the 
; | walked, Abner meditated 


sw closed about eleven. It 


(/ you last see those money 
f hat box?” 
’ 


hed’you miss ’em?” 
oi ng right after I come in from 


d }ough he was in his profes- 
plities, Abner chuckled in- 
ththought that Cyrus had the 
’siabit of gloating over his 
igi and morning. Now, how- 
_come to the tracks—large, 
ypeless. Abner bent over, 
vearest one and betrayed in- 
mt by a whistle, which he 
it went too far. 
ne like a professional job,” 
pped his feet in gunny sacks. 


be] stiffly and examined the 
9 shapeless, it bore the im- 

_ hemp. 

t cursed tramp!’’ remarked 


) ¢tainty. 

1’ st,” said Abner, meditating 
i. “Snow’ll be mush and all 
inn hour. See here, Cyrus, we 
wip these tracks quick as we 


i} 
hiaded their way to the pasture 
rc. the pasture itself, which 
ow hill, they could see the 
= iling in the distance, losing 
sshe summit. Coming and 
criinal had followed almost the 
se 1ough the lines widened out 
ed here. 
ry track to see if the sacking 
igeusafootprint,’” said Abner. 
in like Boy Scouts, they hur- 


vached the crest when Cyrus 


D. 

vazy with this,” he exclaimed. 
ck the door!” 

't the box back in its place, 
Abner. ‘And it ain’t likely 
2d twice. Come on now! If 
zet his Byidence right away we 


ep ng-stones, crossed, examined 
amk and discovered exactly 
‘ted. The trail coming and 
€ with the brook. 

nore like a professional job,”’ 
. ‘’Fraid we’ve lost him.” 
ee 1at he’s done,” he went on in 
ls’ glance of inquiry. ‘‘Regu- 
| When he got to the brook he 
wade until he come to where 
Sie road or other. Then he 
giny sacks and walked away, 
hj ouldn’t be tracked any more. 
¢’t be either. Probably left 
cks in the bottom of the 


vas gain thinking out loud. ‘“‘We 
ili as far as that anyhow, if we 
tacks, And maybe he left a 
n the bank before he hit the 
se—which way did he prob- 
| Pstream toward the county 
| Here, Cyrus, you take 
# tl take that one. Watch 
W—watch for gunny sacks 


y the stepping-stones 
crouching, their eyes on 
en traveled half a mile in 
ly by an occasional low 
pain from Cyrus, over 
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whose face from the nether to the farther 
whisker rippled currents of unfamiliar 
expression. 

They reached the approaches to the 
county road. At this point the low hills 
broke into a notch which gave view of 
the Dillingham farmhouse. Here Cyrus 
straightened up for a look at his rifled home 
and the little cry he gave straightened up 
Abner also. 

“Look!” said Cyrus. ‘‘All them folks! 
I told you we should ’a’ gone back to lock 
that door!”’ There by the Dillingham back 
door a score of figures, male and female, 
adult and juvenile, lounged against the 
picket fence or circulated in the yard. 

“T knew blame well,’ said Abner, his 
detective instinct leading him immediately 
to the correct solution, “that once Mrs. 
Wales got a hint the hull town would know 
about itin halfahour.” . | 

Mrs. Wales indeed had not tarried. When 
her shrewd eyes perceived Cyrus Dilling- 
ham walking homeward in agitated haste 
accompanied by the chief of police, she 
shrank behind a gatepost and: used her 
sharp ears. This she heard—this treasure 
of gossip: , 

“Broke into and robbed of nearly all I 
got in the world—ain’t that enough?” 

Mrs. Wales was at this moment on her 
way to the post office for the morning mail. 
She hastened her steps to this village forum; 
but long before she reached it she had 
buttonholed all the stragglers on Main 
Street and broken the astonishing news. 
Her hearers received it in various ways, 
according to their various characters, 

Mr. Harmon, who dealt in eggs, butter 
and dairy produce, alleged that he was 
sorry, but after all it was no business of his. 
However, ten minutes later Mr. Harmon 
remembered that for some time he’d been 
intending to adjust that old egg account 
with Cyrus Dillingham and might as well 
do it now. 

Mr. Webster, the butcher, made similar 
remarks, but showed better sincerity by 
sticking to his block for the morning. 

Mr. Hart, who ran the ice-cream parlor, 
only said “‘ Well, well!’’ But ten minutes 
later he asked his wife if she’d tend shop 
for a while; maybe they needed help over 
to the Dillingham place. 

When Mrs. Wales, a little breathless, 
announced in the post office that Cyrus 
Dillingham had been robbed of ten thou- 
sand dollars or so, the consensus of opinion 
seemed to agree with the views of Mr. 
Hart. It was only decent and neighborly 
to go over and ask what they could do. 
Before Mr. Sipple had sorted the morning’s 
mail and raised the wicket the advance 
guard of a volunteer posse had started 
afoot. On the way they picked up Mr. 
Harmon and Mr. Hart. 

Perhaps a dozen persons entered the 
Dillingham place together. They saw no 
signs of life. Mr. Harmon knocked at the 
door of the lean-to; there was no response. 
Sothey stood, discussing the crimein hushed 
voices, public opinion crystallizing on the 
proposition that the selectmen ought to do 
something about these tramps. 

Mr. Harmon had remarked that it didn’t 
look as if much had happened anyway and 
he’d best be traipsing along, when over the 
pasture fence came Cyrus Dillingham him- 
self, followed by Constable Abner Towle. 
When Cyrus, still nervous about his un- 
locked door, saw the crowd in his back yard, 
he had announced that—evidence or no 
evidence—he was going back to lock up. 
The baffled arm of the law, after a moment’s 
hesitation, had decided that these strag- 
glers might destroy some of the evidence 
and followed. 

Cyrus faced his neighbors. 

“Seems to me,’’ he remarked imperson- 
ally, ‘‘that some folks might find somethin’ 
better to do than pryin’ into other folks’ 
affairs.” 

For a moment his fellow townsmen stood 
awkwardly shifting their feet. Mr. Har- 
mon first found his tongue. 

“Needn’t get excited, Cyrus,” he said. 
“We just thought you might want help if 
you’ve been robbed, as they say you’ve 
been.” 

“Who said I been robbed?” exclaimed 
Cyrus Dillingham, sidling toward that un- 
locked door. 

“That’s all right, boys,’’ put in Abner 
Towle, his mind on reélection. “Every- 
body can help as soon as I get going on this 
affair. Haven’t rightly made my start yet.” 
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He followed Cyrus through the door of 
the lean-to and stood again on the scene of 
the crime. 

“Blame the curiosity cats!” interjected 
Cyrus. 

“First thing to do now, Cyrus, with all 
these people round,” said Abner, his mind 
still on the job, ‘‘is to make sure nobody’s 
been at that box of yours again. If anybody 
has, we’ve certainly got a clew. Pull down 
all those curtains.” 

Cyrus lowered the curtains, seeming al- 
most to snub off the nose of little Martin 
Jones, who was taking a peek through the 
nearest window. This done, Cyrus started 
the fireplace, but Abner was ahead of 

im. 

‘“Seein’s I’m an officer of the law working 
on this robbery, I’d better have first look, 
in case anything further has happened,” 
he said. He opened the oven door, drew 
out the loose bricks, extracted the strong 
box, set it on the table, lifted the lid. 

“Why, this ain’t right,’ Abner had 
started to say, when both hands of Cyrus 
darted past him and seized what lay on 
top—a long yellowed envelope, unsealed, 
and a buckskin bag. He drew from the 
envelope two folded green government 
certificates. His fingers shaking, he untied 
the string of the bag, turned its contents 
in a shower of gold, greenbacks and silver 
onto the table. 

“Well!” said Abner, his habitual calm- 
ness of speech scarcely veiling the tremor 
in his voice. ‘‘Looks like somebody has 
entered this house again and put it back. 
Did you ”” Abner checked himself; 
for he had suddenly realized the futility in 
that train of thought. He himself, before 
they left the farmhouse, had replaced the 
box in its niche. Cyrus had left the house 
with him, since when they had not for a 
moment been separated. Against any 
a of self-robbery, here was a perfect 
alibi. 

Cyrus did not even hear that half-finished 
accusing sentence. He was busy counting 


oney. 

“Fight hundred and seventy-six dollars 
and thirty-five cents—that’s right!” he 
announced. ‘‘And it’s the same money, the 
very same! Never touched at all,’ he 
added. ‘‘Say, has somebody been putting 
up a game on me? One of them—one of 
them curiosity cats?’ he exploded, shaking 
his fist at the door. 

“Maybe,” remarked Abner judicially. 
““All I can say, Cyrus, is—this is strange. 
Mighty strange.” Following this, the 
strongest expression of his life, Abner medi- 
tated for a moment. 

“Say, were these things clean before they 
were stolen?”’ he asked. 

“‘Cleanenough,’’ replied Cyrus. “‘Why?” 

“Because there’s dirt now on the bottom 
of that bag and the edges of that envelope— 
fresh dirt—and it’s wet.” 

“Does beat me!”’ said Cyrus. 

“Shove all that stuff back in the oven. 
I want to git rid of the crowd before we go 
further.” And Abner, when the treasure 
was again concealed, threw open the door. 

The first comers of the volunteer posse 
had partly faded away; but the faithful 
Mrs. Wales still stayed by the game, and 
others had arrived. The adults stood in 
knots, holding discussion under their breath 
as at a funeral. Little Martin Jones was 
climbing a water pipe by the front door in 
an attempt to look through the second- 
story windows. His smaller sister, Molly, 
and Matie Post, finding the occasion a dis- 
appointment, were playing tag underfoot. 

“Tt’s all right, folks,” said Abner, “‘you 
can go home. It’s a false alarm. Nothing 
has happened. Cyrus thought something 
was stolen, but he’s found he just made a 
mistake. Mislaid it—or something.” 

“Go home and mind your own business!”’ 
snapped the voice of Cyrus Dillingham 
from within. 

But Abner Towle, in spite of this official 
dismissal, did not drop the case. In a 
manner of speaking, he is on it yet. First, 
he looked out of the window to where the 
great shapeless tracks were fading into 
nothingness under a melting sun. No new 
tracks broke the surface. The returning 
criminal had not entered by that route. 
As for tracks to the lean-to door—that was 
hopeless. The crowd had trampled the 


yard into oozy effacing mud. He followed , 


the brook for one mile each way, in which 
course it crossed half a dozen roads and 
trails, but found no gunny sacks. He spent 
the rest of that morning giving the third 
degree to Cyrus Dillingham, who—now 
that he had his money back—showed a 
disposition to draw into his shell and had 


to be poked therefrom wit 
cajoleries. In the end Abne! 
life rather than his cool reg 
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“Tf he don’t pay you,” said Johnny, 
“he ought to be sending you to school. Pa 
says he treats you worse’n a slave.” 

One night, when Henry was approaching 
sixteen, the climax arrived. Johnny had 
accumulated fifty cents, with which he 
treated himself and his chum to a seat at a 
Saturday afternoon double-header. Henry 
-was supposed to be at work that afternoon; 
and when, after dining with the Coughlin 
family, he returned to the little apartment 
over the delicatessen shop, he met an ex- 
plosion from his Uncle Ed. 

“You're getting to be too big a boy to 
lick,” said Uncle Ed, “but I’ve got a 
mind ——” 

With the contagion of anger Henry also 
lost his temper. j 

“T’d like to see you try!” he cried. 
“Never send me to school, work me all the 
time and never pay me nothin’. I’d like to 
see you try!” 

There he stood, a husky boy nearly six- 
teen and strong for his age, and there stood 
Uncle Ed—fat, gray, puffy, as greasy as 
his own pork sausages. But Ed Gilbert, 
to do him credit, was not without his 
courage. At this challenge he reached over 
the bookshelf for the whip, got it. Snap- 
ping it against his leg, he faced his nephew. 
The explosive German streak in Henry 
went off like a firecracker. Through the 
red haze between himself and his embodi- 
ment of social injustice he leaped, laid 
both hands on the whip, wrenched it away, 
tossed it through the open window. His 
right hand free, he gave his uncle a push 
rather than a punch. The old man went 
down flat; for a moment Henry at once 
feared and hoped that he was dead. Then 
Ed struggled up to a sitting position and 
regarded his nephew with a look of apo- 
plectic, inarticulate anger mixed with sur- 
prise. 

As a cap, when the fuse has reached it, 
goes off and explodes a charge of dynamite, 
so this first explosion in Henry set off an- 
other and greater one. For a moment he 
gazed; then without a word he turned, 
slammed the door behind him and walked 
out of the life of his Uncle Ed. 

All that night he roamed the dark streets 
of Buffalo—seething, planning a great suc- 
cessful future at the end of which he should 
return and patronize Uncle Ed. At half 
past eight o’clock next morning he followed 
an immediate plan which he had thought 
out during the night. Assoon as the pawn- 
shops opened he chose one which—for- 
tunately for him—asked no questions of 
its patrons, and sold his watch, the only 
property he owned, for twelve dollars. At 
ten o’clock Uncle Ed, now thoroughly 
alarmed and in his heart—had anyone 
known it—a bit repentant, notified the 
police. Half an hour before that Henry 
had taken a train for Rochester, a city 
which somehow had always appealed to 
his imagination. Just before the last of his 
twelve dollars was gone, he found work at 
fifty cents a day and board as water boy 
with a construction gang on the edge of 
town. 

So, though he did not know it, Henry 
put his foot into a snare of life. From that 
time forth he was a floating laborer. When 
he ran away he was nearing sixteen and 
ripening toward the strength for a man’s 
job. As he sat of nights on his iron bed at 
the Emory farm he was nearing twenty- 
two. 

Why dwell on those six years? He had 
ranged from Chicago to the Atlantic Coast. 
He had worked as a harvest hand, a grader, 
a longshoreman. He had plowed, repaired 
roads, dug post holes, cut wood; he had 
scrubbed out saloons, hustled boxes, 
cleared land. The employment office was 
master of his destinies. Between the short 
spurts of work he always returned to that 
clearing house for uneducated men without 
trades, and loafed by its front door until 
the job appeared. Again and again he had 
been discharged after the first week. 
Summer, when out-of-doorswork flourished, 
had been his period of flat prosperity. 
Winter was his lean season. Twice during 
the long jobless stretch from November to 
March he had been reduced to panhandling. 
Last winter he had made his first acquaint- 
ance with the inside of a jail—a month for 
vagrancy in Springfield, where the winter 
found him. He had begun that year on a 
grading job near Boston; when it played 
out—the employment office and Matt 
Emory. The end of November would see 
his discharge from the Emory farm. With 
less than a hundred dollars in pocket, he 
faced the prospect of another idle winter; 
broken now and then probably by an odd 
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| job; broken more delightfully by a jag on 


cheap whisky. For three years now he 
had known that artificial hope of the 
hopeless. 

Though he had struggled weakly, he 
never managed to break his chains. No 
one seemed to want for anything but com- 
mon labor a man who could just barely 
write, who couldn’t spell, who could only, 
cipher up to decimal fractions. He had 
found that out long ago. 

So Henry brooded on the injustices of 
life and the social order; and his brooding 
took shape and embodied itself in the per- 
son of his Uncle Ed, that miser who had 
denied him education and opportunity. 
The world owed him a chance; shouldn’t 
he seize that chance? Wasn’t it right? 
Turning loose his romantic imagination, 
he pictured himself returning to Buffalo, 
sneaking some night into the flat over the 
delicatessen shop and blowing the safe. 
Uncle Ed, miser that he was, had a way of 
piling up the week’s receipts. On a Friday 
night he would let himself in by the 
kitchen window over the lean-to—the only 
bright spots in his settled melancholy came 
when he planned this crime, which his 
brooding mind had twisted into an act of 


| justice. Right or wrong? What was right 


and wrong in a world all wrong, where 
everyone got what he could? 

Henry had meditated in this mood for 
many weeks before that floating, romantic 
imagination of an uneducated young man 
developed another complex. At the pool 
parlor, at the Emory house, he had heard 
Cyrus Dillingham referred to with more 
humor than animosity as the village miser. 
He watched Cyrus after that. Yes, he de- 
cided, he was the same breed of fish as his 
Uncle Ed. Though Ed was fat and even 
apoplectic while Cyrus was just a wisp, 
they had an expression in common—a 
tight drawing down of the corners of their 
mouths symbolizing their tight purse 
strings. Gradually his mental picture of 
Uncle Ed as the chief devil in a world 
against him became blurred; Cyrus Dill- 
ingham, near at hand, was edging Uncle 
Ed off the canvas of his mind. He did not, 
however, dream of action against this new 
aversion. His dream of action still centered 
round the flat over the delicatessen shop— 
until one day in early November. 

Cyrus Dillingham and Matt Emory 
often traded implements back and forth. 
That morning as Matt and Henry started 
to work on a job of bridge building at the 
crack of a November day Matt remembered 
that he needed a log hook. 

“Asked Cyrus to lend his to me yester- 
day,’”’ he said, ‘‘and like a fool, forgot it. 
Tin Lizzie’s out of whack too. Here, 
Henry, you just leg it down and get that 
hook. ’F Cyrus ain’t to home and you see 
it laying round anywhere take it just the 
same. He said I could have it.” 

Henry, as he slid over the pasture bars 
into the Dillingham yard, noticed the log 
hook standing just inside the open door of 
the carriage house. However, he had been 
told to ask. He was making down the side 
of the lean-to toward the door when he 
happened to glance through the window. 
That glance, for him, was an arrow of 
destiny. He stopped short, wondering 
what Cyrus might be doing. 

The village miser appeared to be bur- 
rowing into a hole beside the fireplace. 
Henry watched, fascinated, while he pulled 
out aset of bricks, reached into some hidden 
recess through the hole, and produced a 
box which he laid carefully on the floor. 

All this had happened before Henry, 
with a tingle which ran all over his nerves, 
realized what he was beholding. He had 
surprised the miser at his hoard. He had 
unlocked a secret which intrigued the 
curiosity of all Carleton—where Cyrus 
Dillingham kept his money. 

Without once glancing round, Cyrus 
lifted the lid, which Henry—all his senses 
sharpened—noticed was unlocked. He 
drew out a buckskin bag, shook from it— 
gold and greenbacks. 

Somehow the sight of the actual treasure 
recalled to Henry’s mind his own position 
in this little affair. If Cyrus saw him 
there was no telling what might happen. 
With an unnecessarily canny step, seeing 
that Cyrus was deaf, he stole away. Pass- 
ing the carriage house, he possessed himself 
of the log hook. 

“He wasn’t round,” reported Henry 
briefly and untruthfully, “so I brought 
it anyhow.” 

“That’s right,” said Matt Emory. 
“Take it back to-morrow after chores, 
case I forget to tell ye.”’ 


‘you go. Do the chores anc 
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dream of getting his own bj 
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details of his crime. | 
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self with much thinking. H) 
cut off his right hand sooner tl! 
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From the dump heap of the: 
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until midnight. Then, 
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the muzzle of the pipe. First opening the 
buckskin bag and making a rough calcu- 
lation—as far as the light permitted—of 
its contents, he thrust in money and bonds. 
Sitting on a rock which projected from the 
middle of the brook, he divested himself of 
the gunny sacks, which he wrung out, 
twisted into a tight cylinder and stuffed 
like wadding into the pipe. He rolled the 
capstone back into place and waded back 
in his naked shoes, confident that the roll 
of that rather rapid brook would by dawn 
efface all tracks in its bottom. Before he 
mounted to the path which led from the 
brook to the bridge he inspected the ob- 
literated tracks he had left upon his first 
passage. With satisfaction he saw that the 
warm turn of the weather had already put 
melting afoot. The path was just one trail 
of slush. Nevertheless, as he mounted he 
reached down with his hands—still gloved to 
guard against finger prints—and smoothed 
over his oozy tracks, 

The state of the county road gave him 
further satisfaction. Though no teams had. 
passed, the wheel tracks of its carelessly 
kept surface ran brimful with a brownish 
and yellow mixture of snow and dirt. 
Setting his feet down carefully in the ruts, 
he proceeded to the Emory house and to his 
own room in the barn loft. 

The rest of that night he spent carefully 
drying his shoes, stockings and overall- 
trousers before a kerosene stove which 
Matt Emory had granted him when the 
evenings began to grow cold. Between 
turning the garments he lay in bed so that 
none might know he had not slept out the 
night as usual. At first, watching his over- 
alls steam and his.shoes bake, he felt still 
the sense of exaltation, of freedom, of high, 
glorious excitement. He drew up plans for 
spending that money—so much for a good 
time in New York, so much to buy a 
business—just what business was still hazy 
in his mind. : 

He reviewed his immediate future as 
planned out long before. He intended to 
work out his time with Matt Emory. Paid 
off and ‘discharged, he would leave by 
night, go to his hoard in the pipe under the 
culvert, walk two stations down the line— 
and so away. In the meantime, Abner 
Towle and. probably some professional 
detectives would pry round, asking ques- 
tions. Well, they’d get nothing out of him! 

His exultant mood was falling fast now, 
what with the depression of early morning 
and with reaction. The thought of Abner 
Towle drew across his mind a black film of 


ear. 

“Well,” he muttered aloud, ‘I been in 
jail already.”’ And again, “‘The pen ain’t 
worse than what I’ve had all my life.” He 
shook that off and fell into a sleepy numb- 
ness wherein nothing mattered, either 
glory of his victory over society or fear of 
consequences. 

Yet he did not sleep. An hour before 
the usual time, his garments being now dry, 
he made himself coffee over the kitchen 
stove and ran hurriedly through milking, 


. stable clearing and the other chores. 


As soon as it was light he put himself to 
the last tasks of obliteration. He snapped 
his knife blade short off at the hilt, broke 
that thin sliver of steel on a rock into mere 
fragments and buried them in separate 
and scattered holes. Then he began 
spreading on the front walk his load of 
gravel, dug for that very purpose. As he 
spread, he carefully raked out the faint 
tracks he had left the night before. There 
went, he reflected, the last shred of positive 
evidence against him. No one could now 
prove that he had not slept peacefully in 
the loft as usual from nine o’clock last 
night until five o’clock this morning. 

His patting and spreading brought him 
at last to the gate on whose post was set 
the rural free delivery box. His mind still 
set on maintaining the routine of the farm, 
Henry remembered that Matt Emory had 
told him to look out for mail and bring it 
into the house. Mechanically he opened 
the lid. Within lay the Weekly Bugle and 
a letter. Henry scarcely glanced at the 
mail as he returned mechanically to the 
house. Until recently he had kept up a 
casual correspondence with his old chum, 
Johnny Coughlin, of Buffalo, now himself 
a scooper. Johnny was pledged not to 
reveal his whereabouts. Henry had writ- 
ten to Johnny just after he arrived in 
Carleton and had received as yet no an- 
swer. Hescarcely expected one; he was not 
in the habit of expecting letters. So it was 
not until he had started to put the mail 
into its place on the shelf under the kitchen 
lamp that Henry, glancing meditatingly 
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You're Half Shaved 
— The Barber Strops 


A barber determined to give you the 
very best kind of shave stops, when 
you're half-shaved, to strop his razor. 
Barbers, without exception, use the 
GENcO type of razor, because they 
thoroughly understand one fact—to 
have a true shaving edge any blade 
must be stropped. 


Anybody can strop a 
GENCO Razor 


It’s built to strop. The broad: back, 
the concave surface, the slight bevel 
immediately behind the edge, compel 
a Genco blade to meet the strop at 
the scientifically correct angle. (See 
diagram below.) A few easy strokes, 
and you have a true shaving edge 
again—again—again. 

Genco Razors are all regular razors. The 
Safege is simply a slightly shorter professional 
blade easily stropped though made with a guard. 
Timid shavers appreciate the Safege. Each and 


every one is guaranteed—“‘Genco Razors must 
make good or we will.” 


Ask your dealer to show you our razors. 
Tf he hasn’t them, we will supply you. 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation 


230 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High- 
Grade Razors in the World 


Have you ever stropped a blade scien- 
tifically designed to strop? A blade 
made with a broad, firm back, hollow 
ground, and swelling into a slight 
bulge to give backbone to the edge; 
this blade can be stropped by you as 
easily as by your barber. The blade 
meets the strop at just the correct 
angle to assure a perfect shaving edge. 


G0 
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to Buy Flashligh ie 


Millions Now Look for This Cabinet 


LD stocks of ‘‘shelf-weakened”’ flashlight batteries have exacted a 
terrific toll from buyers and dealers each year! This condition had 


to be remedied to insure fresh, long-burning batteries for 
your flashlights. That’s why we brought out this con- 
venient Cabinet. It marks a new day in flashlight 
buying for you. 


French Ray-O-Lite Flashers are more than mere flash- 
lights. Due to our super-service batteries, they are de- 
pendable, long-burning, portableelectriclights. Batteries 
come in UNSEALED cartons. The dealer tests them 
before your eyes on the handy testing block which is 
a part of the cabinet. 


French Batteries for Ray-O-Lites fit flashlight cases of all makes. 
No matter what kind of a flashlight you now have, buy your new 
battery from this convenient cabinet. The better stores‘have it. If 
your dealer is not yet equipped, write us. 


French Battery & Carbon Co., Madison, Wis. 


Branches at 
20-24 W. Washington St....... Chicago Austell Building........... Atlanta, Ga. 
531 S. Ervay Street..... Dallas, Texas 543 Goldengate Ave..... San Francisco 
33 Western Avenue....... Minneapolis 921 Broadway....... Kansas City, Mo. 


FLASHERS 


on what he held in his hand, saw his own 
name, ‘‘Henry Gilbert, Esq., Carleton, 
Mass.”’ 

He saw another thing; and this sent over 
him a tingling chill which seemed to burst 
from his temples and his toes. In the upper 
left-hand corner was this legend: 


RETURN TO HAVENS & HARDWICK 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


1122 Falls Building 
Bufialo, New York. 


The law already! But a second thought 
told him that a letter from Buffalo could 
have nothing to do with a crime but five 
or six hours old. Trembling a little with 
reaction, he tore it open and spelled out 
this text: 


“HENRY GILBERT, CARE Emory, 
“‘Carleton-on-the-Cape, Mass. 

“Dear Sir: This is to inform you that 
by the will of your late uncle, Edward P. 
Gilbert, who died November tenth, you, 
after minor bequests amounting to $4200 
have been deducted, are left sole heir. The 
estate includes the provision business of 
the deceased, with building lease and all 
fixtures, and in addition other real estate 
and securities not yet appraised but esti- 
mated by the deceased at about $31,000. 

“We are uncertain as to your where- 
abouts, but Mr. John M. Coughlin in- 
forms us that he has been in correspondence 
with you since your disappearance from 
Buffalo six years ago and that the above 
was your address last June. Kindly com- 
municate with us at once. 

“‘Condoling with you for your loss but 
congratulating you upon your increase in 
property, we remain 

“Yours very sincerely, 
44 “HAVENS & HARDWICK, 
iPereb sb erkiew 


For the second time since night last fell, 
Henry Gilbert experienced a supreme 
emotion. His legs fairly crumpled under 
him. He staggered to a chair and let joy 
play over his mind. The business—the 
whole business! And twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars! What good clothes, 
what automobiles, what dinners in regular 
swell cafés—and the importance of bossing 
clerks and bookkeepers! So his uncle was 
dead! The thought brought no special 
regret. 

And yet as Henry looked over the past 
he softened toward Ed Gilbert. Perhaps 
that was why Uncle Ed had never paid 
him. Uncle Ed intended all the time 
to leave him the business. Well, he’d 
carry it on—right. Nobody was going to 
cheat him. 

Suddenly Henry’s eyes widened. As he 
looked out on vacancy his jaw dropped like 
that of the dead. Memory had rushed 
in—memory of last night. 

And as Henry Gilbert sat with that letter 
in his hands he underwent an extraordi- 
nary change of mind. I do not pretend to 


explain it. I leave it to the psychologists.. 


A few hours before, with no money or 
property, a rebel against society, Henry 
Gilbert absolutely justified himself to him- 
self. The neatness with which he—an 
amateur—had executed a professional job 
had even made him feel a little heroic. 
Now, with thirty thousand dollars and a 
business to his credit, he saw himself in a 
different light. He was a criminal, a bur- 
glar, a yegg. Moreover, all the heroism 
vanished from his deed. He had not won 
nie hey in open competition or by fair 
t 


He had sneaked and thieved. He was 
conscious of only one emotion—a great 
overwhelming, overmastering desire to re- 
store his ill-gotten gains so that with a 
free conscience he might enjoy his well- 
gotten gains. 

At this juncture—as often happens in 
periods of mental stress—while yet Henry’s 
conscious mind remained quiescent, his 
subconscious mind took charge. 

As drawn by a power superior to his will 
he rose and plodded along the county road 
on the backtrail of his crime. Two hundred 
yards before the road crossed the bridge he 
vaulted a fence and took a short cut— 
’cross lots—to the fallen culvert. The early 
milk and vegetable wagons had all passed. 
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—— ——  ——__ mation on this great merchan- 


dising proposition today. Your territory may still be open. 
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(OURTSHIP OF T. DORGAN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


but this boy asked me would I put in a 
word for him and try and find out how he 
stands with you and I can say to you Miss 
Mulvihill that you could do a whole lot 
worse then give this boy a chance and wile 
you may not like him, just at the 1st he 
is 1 of these birds that the more you see of 
him he is just the same all the wile so if he 
gives you a ring on the phone when we get 
home why it won’t hurt nothing if you 
make a date with him. 

As for you and I personly girlie you 
know how matters stands with me and 
some times its to late to mend like in this 
case but a person can forget anybody if 
they try and we can be just good friends 
like I am with other girlies that is friends 
of my wife and all go out and have a good 
time together and no harm done. So if you 
will give this boy a chance and let by gones 
be by gones why it looks to me like it 
would be a good move both ways and 
remember that looks is not everything or 
money neither one. 

With my personal regards and of course 
I don’t half to tell you to not let this go no 
father and if you can’t see your way clear 
why no harm done but I wished you would 
try and find time to write and tell me: 
how you feel in regards to this matter and 
beleive me your sinsere friend. 


So that is what I wrote her Al and I 
signed my name and I feel like I had killed 
2 birds with the same stone as she won’t 
make no more fuss over me and she will 
either give this boy a chance when he gets 
home or else she will tell him right off in the 
real where to head in at and the sooner he 
gets the bad news he will get over it that 
much sooner. 

Well I suppose you seen in the paper 
what I done to Babe Ruth yesterday and 
its no wonder they call him Babe Al as I 
had him swinging like a baby in a cradle 
and the only 2 times he even fouled the 
ball was when Liebold run back and catched 
the fly ball and another time when Gandil 
speered that line drive off in him but he 
would of struck out on that ball only it was 
a bran new ball and I tried to curve it and 
it didn’t break like I intend it. 

Well we leave here for Philly Friday 
night and after we get through with them 
we go to Washington and then Detroit for 
1 game and then home. In the mean wile 
kindest regards to Bertha and don’t take 
no bad money. Your pal, JACK. 


DETROIT, June 22. 

RIEND AL: Well Al we leave in a 

couple hrs. for old Chi and play the 
Cleveland club there tomorrow and I 
thought I was going to work here today but 
I guess Gleason wanted to save me up for 
the Cleveland club. Well I will make them 
like it and maybe they won’t feel so cocky 
after I get done with them. 

Well Al it looks like I would soon be a 
Barney Oldfield or something. I guess I 
told you that they was a bird here in 
Detroit that wants to sell me a 1918 Blaine 
car for $1200.00 and all the boys that 
seen it said I was a sucker if I didn’t grab 
it off. Well when we got here today the 1st 
bird I seen was the bird that owns this 
car and he wanted to know if I had made 
up my mind or not. So I told him no I had 
not and he would half to give me a little 
more time or else cut down on the price. 
So he said he couldn’t do neither as he had 
a offer from a man here in Detroit to take 
it off in his hands at $1200.00 and the man 
wants it right away and will pay cash and 
the only reason why he hadn’t sold it to 
him was on acct. of takeing a kind of a 
fancy to me and he would rather see me get 
it then anybody else as he felt like we was 
old friends on acct. of him seeing me on the 
ball field so often. So I said well I only had 
about $800.00 in the bank and I would 
half to talk it over with the wife 1st any 
way so finely he said that if I would give 
him a $100.00 for a option on it he would 
hold on to it for a wk. before he sold it to 
somebody else and then I could wire him if 
I want it or not and that will give me plenty 
of time to talk it over with Florrie. 

Well Al it looks like such a bargain that I 
would be a fool to not take it and Florrie 
will feel the same way when I tell her about 
it and I have gave the bird my check for a 
$100.00 and if Florrie will go in with me 
50 50 why I will wire the bird and tell him 
the deal is closed and then I will ask 
Gleason to leave me run over here from 
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i are used 
hy leaders 1 TiC 
Worlds INdUuSTTICS 


T SHOULD mean something to 
you that every firm whose trade- 
mark you see here has used Carey 
Roofing on some new or reroofed 

building in recent years. 


The concerns we have space to 
mention are typical of many more 
who are leaders in their particular 
lines of business and who use Carey 
Roofings. 


Building owners could well be 
guided in roof buying by the exam- 
ple of such eminently successful 
houses as these, even if Carey Roof- 
ings were a new product. 


But Carey Roofings are old and 
well tried products that have been on 
the market 46 years. There is a 
Carey Roof for every type of build- 
ing. These roofings have been used 
not only by leaders of industry, but 
on schools, churches, homes and farm 
buildings,—in all parts of America— 
and under all sorts of conditions. 


Take no chances. Tell your archi- 
tect and contractor you want CAREY 
Roofing. 

Tell us the kind and.size of build- 
ing you have to roof and we will 
send you complete information 


about the type of roof which is best 
suited to your needs. 


McDougall 


THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 


Villard Threaded Rubber Insulation 


lla ae cts WEE, lth, 


STORAGE 
® BATTERY 
i Wi, 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, 
500-520 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Atiantarlia ccc ants deietrtaers R. O. Campbell Coal Co. Montreal.......... Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. 
Baltimore....... The Philip Carey Co. Washvillegc) asin wages. . T. L. Herbert & Sons 
Birmingham,........Young & Vann Supply Co. New Orleans.......... Woodward, Wight & Co. 
BOStON roo oretele cane’ ciatihenetin = The Philip Carey Co. New York..............Robert A. Keasbey Co. 
Buffaloi.s.c ees. Cnet see ae The Carey Co. New York (Export).............The Kelric Co. 
Charlotté ic4<...< aes eetele Charlotte Supply Co; New York............... The Philip Carey Co. 
Ghattanoogaiieo ee erates James Supply Co. Oklahoma City..................A.M. DeBolt 
CIGAR aass eiaigssts axaceriaiels The Philip Carey Co. Omaha....... Sunderland Mach'ry & Supply Co. 
Gincibnatil.. seg. atk ree at The Breese Bros. Co. Philadelphia...........American Insulation Co. 
Cincinnath... PAfa oss «ee < R. E. Kramig & Co. Pittsburgh............. American Insulation Co. 
Clévelandaiie.ittneusacmerese eer WheiGareyiCa, }Pittshurghice. -. Fo... 3. The Philip Carey Co. 
Dallas. tei ab. kene eo ae Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Portland, Oregon, , Pacific Asbestos & Supply Co. 


Denvel.,. asec ces ely ataae swe H. W. Moore & Co. St. Louis......... .....The Philip Carey Co. 
Detroit.) eas Meta eel dl ote oftonaes The Carey Co. Salt Lake City...........Galigher Mach'ry Co. 
Havatig :.c.tisatistiestisle easton The Kelmah Co. San Antonio.........Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Houston) 0 te... os Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. San Francisco...Western Asbestos Magnesia Co. 
Jacksonville. .....3..5 «.- Cameron:& Barkley Co. "Seattle. 70h. og hclew cess Savage, Scofield Co. 
Kangas City, «sce. tease «+ The. Philip Carey 'Co:), Spokane sth s'o:iee vate dye steelers Nott-Atwater Co. 
Knoxville....... W. W. Woodruff Hardware Co. Tacoma.............e0e0+: Savage, Scofield Co. 
Little Rocks, «.<vs-«% Fischer, Lime & Cement Co. Tampas........0.00.0% Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Los Angelesiign vcr = eee ats Warren & Bailey Gomes Toledo: sic snp ctarela oie sraatete epervocsel’ « The Carey Co. 
Louisyilletgoy oan alee ss lacie BAe) ES A VAC Oe SA OLONCO trie cic leh sec cae ete The Philip Carey Co. 
Memphis. ..ssssens Fischer Lime & Cement Co. Vancouver........ Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Minneapolis. csc vaulemsisige wise W. 8S. Nott Co. Washington............. Asbestos Covering Co. 
Miamis Fla. <cas%s canes Cameron & Barkley Co. Winnipeg......... Building Products & Coal Co. 
Wrheelite edi cs ica cee te nk The Philip Carey Co. 
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you'll like to deal with. 
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BECAUSE you are particular, yet 

practical, ths is your kind of a shoe. € 
Every graceful line photographed 
here will be just as attractively shown 
on your foot. “‘Hold that shape?”’ 
Positively. 
price considered, Ralston Shoes wi// afford 
you the utmost in style, comfort and service. 
Ralston agents are the sort of merchants 


If you do not know the Ral- Y 
ston dealer, write for his name H| 
and the Ralston Style Book 
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Brockton (Campello Station), Mass. {l 
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Movement 


to withstand the wear and tear of field duty. 
A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate 
movement from the injurious body heat of 
the arm, which has a tendency to dry or gum 
up the watch oil. 
Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid 
Gold Disk on Back and 15-J Waltham Move- 
ment : ° ° . e 5 $42.00 
Write for Booklet 
JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
15 Maiden Lane - New York,N. Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877 


The Depollier Waterproof and Dustproof Strap Watch 
FIELD AND MARINE 
Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Depollier Waterproof Case now adopted by the Signal Corps of the United 


States Army for the saving of watch movements purchased during the war and 
for future use. Ordinary strap watches were not constructed 


Patented 


Stamped U.S. A. only for the U. S. Army 
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| Chi some night and drive it back the next 


day and that way I won’t only loose 1 day 
all together and when I get that old car 
back in old Chi beleive me I will burn up 
old Michigan Ave. only they will be 1 
understanding and that is that Florrie 
can’t drive the car neither wile I am in 
Chi or out on the road as I don’t trust no 
woman to drive a car and a specially 1 that 
is always looking all over the st. to see if 
they’s some dame that has got sporter 
close then her. 

The bird took me out to the ball pk. this 
P. M. in the machine and it run like a 
watch charm and he asked me if I didn’t 
want to try and run it a wile to see how 
easy it run but I don’t want to take no 
chance of running a machine that don’t 
belong to me and besides it won’t take me 
no time to learn how to run it by myself as 
they’s nothing I ever tried yet that I 
couldn’t pick it up like childs play. 

Well its pretty near train time Al and 
besides they isn’t much news to write. I 
guess I told you about me writeing to Josie 
Mulvihill in Chi that Tom Dorgan is nuts 
over her and I wrote to try and give hima 
boost and see how he stood with her. Well 
the last day we was in Washington I hada 
night letter from her and all as it said was 
“Tell Mr. Dorgan the same thing I told 
you once why don’t he speak for himself.”’ 
So I showed him the message and his face 
kind of fell and I couldn’t help from feeling 
sorry for him as it looks like he is barking 
on the wrong tree but I guess he will get 
over it and I hope the poor little gal will 
have sence enough to get over something 
herself as she must know they can’t be 
nothing only friendship between her and 
I and the sooner she forgets all about me so 
everybody will be better off. 


Your pal, JACK. 


CuI, June 24. 

RIEND AL: Well Al from all I ever 

seen of Bertha I wouldn’t never accuse 
her from being a spend drift but beleive me 
she has not got nothing on Florrie. When 
I got back from Detroit yesterday A. M. 
and told her about this here car that I had 
took a option on it and could get it for 
$1200.00 and everybody said it was a bar- 
gain and I would be a sucker to not grab it 
off so she said well why don’t you buy it. 
So I said that is all right to talk about buy- 
ing it but I am about $600.00 shy and I 
figured that as long as I and you is both 
going to get the benefits out of the car you 
would go in with me 50 50 and pay for half 
of the car. So she said “‘ All right I will pay 
for half of the car if you will agree that it 
belongs to the both of us and not just you 
and I can take it out and drive it when ever 
I feel like.’”” So I said nothing doing as I 
wouldn’t trust her to drive a lawn more let 
alone a car and a specially in a town like 
Chi where its a dull day when a 100 people 
don’t get bumped off in a automobile 
wreck. 

So she said all right then nothing doing 
and you can either pay for the car yourself 
or go without it so I thought if she was 
going to be stubbérn why I would be stub- 
born to as 2 could play in that game so it 
looks like we wouldn’t have no car as lam 
not going to buy no cheap 1 for no $600.00 
after seen that Blaine that is worth $2000.00 
or better and the bird trying to give it to 
me for $1200.00 you might say. So it looks 
like I would do my motoring in a 60 pas- 
senger 35th st. limousine eh Al? 

Well Gleason started me vs. the Cleve- 
land club yesterday and as usual the boys 
wasn’t hitting behind me and it come up to 
the 7th inning with the score 3 and 2 
against us and we had a couple men on and 
2 out and Gleason takes me out and sends 
Jack Collins up to hit and Coumbe made a 
monkey out of him and that’s the way it 
always goes and some day Gleason will get 
wise to himself and find out that I can hit 
as good as anybody on the club against 
left handers. Any way Danforth went in to 
finish and they got a couple more off in him 
and finely beat us 5 and 3. ; 

But beleive me Al they come near being 
more excitement out there then just the 
baseball game. I was warming up before 
the game and Speaker come. over towards 
our bench and I thought he was going in 
the club house or somewheres. but he 
stopped along side of me and he said “‘ Jack 
Graney said you wanted to see me.” So I 
said I hadn’t told Graney nothing of the 
kind so he said ‘‘ Well what he said was that 
if I ever started anything with you Fohl 
would half to start scarring the bushs for 
a new center fielder.”” So I said “I never 
said nothing like that Spoke and if Graney 


told you that he was j 

then Speaker hollered to | 
over and he come over g 
“This big goof says he ney 
said.”’ So Graney says “Yj 
he says he didn’t he is qa 
“You better not call mea 
you all over the ball pk.” 
it looked like I and hir 
settle it but Speaker said 
it off in your hands.” 

Well Al it was all as I, 
from socking the both of 
just going to sock Speak 
pened to think that it 
mean I would get put off 
Gleason was depending on 
game so I pretended Tike 
was jokeing and I said “ 
trouble with neither of yo 
on the field but if you 
trouble I will come dow 
tonight and we can sett] 
Spoke said all right and & 
we are stopping at and tk 
you the rm. No. 

Well what they was try 
start a fight with me and g 
field and Gleason is up ag: 
ers and besides he didn’t I 
warmed up but I was to 
and didn’t fall for it. But 
hadn’t of been for us bein 
and every game counts I 
the both of them. 

Well finely the game stz 
ball I throwed come pretty 
bean and he said I better 
that business or he would] 
so I just laughed at him 
throw the next 1 at his h 
kind of slipped and went ri 
and he happened to catch 
hit it to left field and mad 
got the next bird but Spea 
said to throw 1 at his he 
would happen. Well I 
leave him bluff me so I tr 
enough to scare him but | 
up good yet and kind of 
the ball outside and he hit 
foul line for 2 bases and 
should ought to of held hi 
any way Graney scored 2 
let a fly ball get away 
Speaker scored and that i 
of their runs. Well Grar 
tried to ride me all the) 
them back what they sen 
was trying to do was star 
would get suspend it but . 
them. Well Al I was goii 
hotel last night and eall 
knock the both of them for 
I got home the baby wa 
croopy and I was afraid tc 

Well we play Clevelanc 
tomorrow and then we go 
I will work 1 of the gam 
make a monkey out of thi 

Tom Dorgan told me to) 
called up Josie Mulvihill } 
take her out somewheres | 
ture or somewheres and ‘ 
pose she made the date so 
him once in for all that 
chance for him and I on 
him down easy as he is | 
birds that takes it might; 
gals treats you rough. 


cee es See 


St. L 

RIEND AL: Well Al 
going to be a demon? 
Florrie or no Florrie. Ij 
gram to the bird in Detro) 
buy the Blaine for $120(| 
hold on to it for me till th’ 


a day. ‘| 
Well I suppose you will 
happened to change m: 
body has gave me a 
$600.00 or something. V 
that old pal but still an 
be just the same like a |! 
and instead of the whole. 
of our family I am go 
$600.00 like I planned ant 
is comeing through with t) 
Well I suppose you wil 
went crazy or what am 
Well Al I have went eraz? 
you will say so to whenI 
going to pull off. Well the 
(Concluded on P. 


ued from Page 174) 

Jack Casey that I have 
him ever since I been 
ai maybe you have heard 
ay he has got a stable of 


¢. Well he has gave me a 
sleot of fights how to bet on 
y loose a nickle yet on his 
: 


ut with him last night and 
ort. Louis lapping them up 
a bunch of boxers and boys 
te in the fight game and as 
ec | who I was they popped 
d said they had been a 
neor a long wile and always 
se ne and if Jimmy Burke 
i's like myself maybe the 
ild get somewheres. 
f talk got around to the 
fight in Toledo the 4 of 
ome of the boys how they 
s meing out and they all 
id said it looked pretty 
so/d like a even money bet 
i (ald see they was stalling 
se come out with it. Well 
jall in a position to know 
dit have nothing only the 
he is what they give me. 
e'ex Ricketts that is run- 


9S 


= 


koetter than even on the 
bmpsey was to win why 
nobody left for him to 
ying to leave the arena up 
ng to get the decision in 
i they are going to match 
* Labor Day and get the 
jela 2d time and clean up a 
d the 2d time they fight 
th level but this time the 
: 1 for the big fellow to win 
to big for this other guy 
S\asey said if he was I and 
np a peace of jack why to 
b, my head off on the big 
th bout and they wasn’t no 
ae unless Willard drops 
fn’ or something when they 
Frlould think it over and 1 
id better not think to long 
:tlate as it is only 5 more 
Be fight and he said if I 
-umy jack he knew a friend 
oh on the inside and he 
otlag only Dempsey and this 
kany bet I would make and 
would see that I got the 
in) Well I said I didn’t want 
id)f his and besides I didn’t 
;ang with me to put it up 
e yuld take me check but I 
atyr wait till I get to Cleve- 
yt, the odds would be dif- 
ou get some odds on the big 
0ven money. 
tl dope Al and these birds 
a re talking about and if I 
1a(1 few dollars to bet why I 
ujon big Jess and not say 
p vat I have told you as the 
th knows about it why it 
‘bting. 
ie|{ was through with Casey 
s lome back to the hotel and 
0, was still setting around 
he\otel and I set down with 
{12m what I had found out 
a\" is 1 of these smart Alex 
nes more then anybody else 
‘(I will tell you what I 
die I will take all the jack 
A on the big fellow.’ So 1 
ai'ther and I said I didn’t 
lo. als that was on the same 
bj they kept acting smarty 
he af loose my temper and I 
b¢ $600.00 even money if I 
)}t it up and Weaver said 
€ 00.00 of it and a couple 
0y took $200.00 a peace and 
t| whole $600.00 and God 
t will learn them not to be 
-uture. 
iat Lam going to have the 
all nd ! am glad I can get it 
jutting in her jack as now 
‘all myself and she won’t 


pe 


d try to clime trees. 
ionkey out of this club to- 
Mf to work no more till we 
where I can get another 
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whack at Speaker and Graney and if they 
try any more of their smart business on 
me I will give them the Jess Willard only 
they won’t want to come back for no 2d 
dose on Labor Day or no other day and 
speaking about Cleveland reminds me that 
they are going to make us go there Sunday 
night and play a postpone game Monday 
and I can’t see no sence to it only that is 
the last day before the country goes dry 
and I suppose they want us to spend it ina 
oe town for the fear we might enjoy our- 
self. 

That is 1 place where poor Tom Dorgan 
has got it on us as Gleason has left him 
home this trip and he will be in old Chi the 
night of the 30 of June where he can get 
all as he wants to drink so he isn’t so un- 
lucky after all even if the ladys don’t 
go nuts over him. 

Well Al its time to go to bed and don’t 
forget what I said about betting your jack 
on the big fellow if you have got any to 
spare and in the mean wile come on you 
big Jessica. Your pal, JACK. 


Cul, July 5. 

RIEND AL: Well Al its good night 

car and good night everything else and 
the way I feel I don’t care if school keeps 
or not. Iam glad I didn’t advise you to bet 
no dough on the big fellow and if you bet 
some on your own hook why all as I have 
got to say is that I am sorry and it wasn’t 
my fault or them boys down to St. Louis 
neither one as I have knew Casey several 
yrs. and I know he wouldn’t give me no 
bad steer and the way it looks like to me is 
that Dempsey double crossed the big fel- 
low and everybody else and of course only 
for what they told me down there I would 
of bet my jack on Dempsey instead of on 
the other fellow as in the 1st place Jess 
wasn’t in no shape to fight and besides 
when a bird 24 yrs. old fights a man pretty 
near 40 why its 10 to 1 he will knock him 
for a gool. 

Well Al your old pal will do his rideing 
around on st. cars this summer at lease 
unless we win the world serious and then of 
course I will have enough jack to buy the 
finest car made and not no broke down 2d 
hand Blaine and they say it costs a million 
dollars to run a Blaine any way as they are 
he—ll on tires and the cylinders keeps 
getting gumed up. Well they’s 1 good 
thing and that is that Florrie don’t know 
nothing about it and if she did why I 
wouldn’t never hear the last of it but Iam 
not the kind to cry over sour milk and 
whatever is comeing to me why I take it 
with a smile and go on my way. I suppose 
that bird in Detroit will try and hold on to 
the $100.00 I give him for a option but he 
won’t never get away with that Al and I 
have all ready wired him a telegram to 
send it back to me at once and if he don’t 
why the next time we hit Detroit I will 
knock him for a gool. 

Speaking about Detroit I suppose you 
seen what happened in the game yesterday 
P. M. and when a busher like Flagstead 
can get to me for 3 hits why you know lam 
not myself. 

Well Al I am to sick in tired of every- 
thing to write you much of a letter and 
besides they’s nothing to write about you 
might say only except 1thingand thatis that 
Tom Dorgan called me to 1 side in the 
club house after the game this P. M. and 
said to not leave till he was ready to go 
with me so we come down under the stand 
together and there was this Mulvihill dame 
waiting for him and grinning like a monkey 
and Tom couldn’t hardily talk he was so 
fussed up but finely it come out that they 
are engaged to be married and they wanted 
to thank me for kind of helping them fix it 
up and she is wearing a big diamond soli- 
tary stone that he just bought for her this 
A.M. and he told me on the quite that he 
bought it with some of the jack he win on 
the fight down to Toledo. 

Well good luck to them Al and they can 
have each other as far is I am concerned 
and I am glad she is off in my hands as she 
was getting to be a kind of a pest writeing 
me letters and night telegrams and 1 thing 
another and she might of knew that a 
married man don’t want nothing to do with 
even a young gal let alone 1 that’s way up 
in the paints. So I say good luck to them 
both Al and God help them. 

Well the boys on the club has began 
calling me Jess and J guess they think its a 
joke or something but 1 of these days when 
I ain’t feeling my best they won’t think its 
such a joke when they pull some of their 
funny stuff on me and I Jess them in the 
jaw. Your pal, JACK. 
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shows inthe ~~ 
lines on your face 


Get Wizard foot-relief from callouses, 
flat foot, run-over heels and other foot 
troubles. The exclusive Wizard 
method—individual adjustment of soft 
leather inserts in comfortable over- 
lapping pockets—removes the causes 
of foot troubles. All pain stops. 
All signs of foot trouble disappear. 


Wizard Foot Relief Experts are at shoe and 
department stores everywhere. Also at surgi- 


cal supply houses. Ask for Wizard Foot Relief. 
Write us for Wizard Foot Relief Booklet 
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A Motor Car 


Essential 


UT YOUR COSTS 

for equipment. Re- 
line your brakes but once 
each year. Buy Raybes- 
tos, definitely guaranteed 
to wear 12 months. Ray- 
bestos saves time, money 
and repair bills. Raybes- 
tos is an everyday essen- 
tial for automobiles—the 
original asbestos lining. 


THE RAYBESTOS 
COMPANY 
Bridgeport 
\, Conn. 
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| RACE HORSE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and dishonest. There never was a greater 
mistake. 

Now I don’t mean to say that in years 
gone by, and even yet, you will not find 
people who resort to questionable practices 
in the racing of horses. But I always con- 
tend that from its very nature it is con- 
ducted in a general way as honestly as any 
other branch of sport which depends on the 
public for its existence. 

In the first place, you must consider the 
personnel of the men who dominate the 
activities of the best tracks. They are in- 
variably men of unquestioned reputation 
and probity. Racing receives many of its 
black eyes from the fact that during certain 
periods some of the tracks were operated 
by professional gamblers. 

When I say this I do not mean to say 
that a professional gambler is incapable of 
racing on the square, because I have met 
many such men in my travels who had as 
much sentiment about their horses and as 
much solicitude for the welfare of the turf 
as any man, living or dead. On the turf they 
raced like gentlemen. 

It is also safe to assert that ninety-nine 
per cent of the’ jockeys ride to win. It is 
ridiculous and criminal for unthinking per- 
sons to brand these game little fellows, in a 
general way, as dishonest. Many of them 
are either striving for a reputation or are 
endeavoring to sustain one. Big rewards 
and rich emoluments are always waiting 
for the successful rider. Only a few weeks 
ago the estate of a successful jockey was 
appraised by the surrogate’s court as be- 
ing worth half a million dollars. 

It is natural that these boys should make 
mistakes; but usually they are those of the 
head and muscles rather than of the heart. 
And if you ever rode a race yourself you 
would know how easy it is to lose a race by 
having your horse swerve a couple of inches 
to the right or to the left, as the case may 
be, or the hundred and one other things 
that can happen to a horse and his rider 
during the running. 

Some of our riders, of course, have ar- 
rived at the years of discretion, but a great 
many of them are little boys in their early 
teens. They often go out to ride with their 
heads full of instructions about what posi- 
tions they are to maintain at various stages 
of the race. Very frequently the actual 
conditions of the running prevent them 
from carrying out their instructions. It is 
so easy for a trainer to alibi on the boy. 

I don’t mean to say that all trainers do 
this, but often, when a man is handling the 
horses of some rich owner who bets ex- 
tensively, he is very apt to pass his lack of 
knowledge of the horse or his mistakes in 
judgment on to his rider; and some rich 
owners are very bad losers. I have found 
that the man of moderate means—who 
really knows horses, and who, because of a 
limited pocketbook, races a small stable— 
is by far the best man to uphold the honor 
and traditions of the turf. 

When I say this I do not refer to wealthy 
owners who have owned and raced for many 
years, and whose fathers and grandfathers 
perhaps raced before them. I speak of a 
certain class of people who made their 
money overnight, purchased a stable hap- 
hazard, and—because they didn’t win 
every race in which their horses were en- 
tered—left the turf as suddenly as they 
came on, hurling maledictions at everyone 
connected with it. : 

The nubbin of the whole thing is that in 
order to write about or judge the activities 
of the turf intelligently one must have some 
intimate knowledge of horses, their riders 
and trainers. It is best to eliminate the 
personal equation and judge them from the 
same standpoint and with the same reser- 
vations and allowances you would accord 
to anything else in the ordinary trend of 
affairs. Above all, one must not allow his 
opinion to be swayed or his natural per- 
ception blinded by the fact that he has bet 
on a loser. 

I don’t want anyone to understand that 
T hold any brief for the evil practices on the 
turf now or at any other time, because so 
long as men race horses or court women or 
exchange merchandise for money there will 
always be a certain percentage of those 
who do not want to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. You can meet these indi- 
viduals inside a church just as readily as 


you can meet them on th 
of the race track. Old hi 
never changed in its intep 
rattled down through the 
Civilization polishes, bi 
it seeped in so deep that j 
true inwardness of any ma 
can apply the same rule ‘ 
race horse is born a weak 
that will curl up and quit 
upon for a supreme effor 
training will educate that 
he will always fail you at 
ment. ‘ 
There is an average of 
every race. And, whether 
or short, so many things ¢ 
course of the running that 
cism is not only unfair but 
manifestation of ignorance 
A horse is not a machi 
ment he is a good deal 
human being. He may fee 
to-day and win a race in in 
and to-morrow, when cont 
cheaper company, he | 
soundly, simply because } 
or feels a little out of sort 
race may not have been ri 
By the latter term I : 
horses run better when rai 
and when allowed to mak 
Others are slow beginner: 
their running in the hom 
race better in the bunch a 
hind. Other horses are 
call, in human beings, te1 
jostled or bumped in the. 
absolutely refuse to extenc 
if given clear sailing they 
race. Some horses run to! 
but they are exceptions, 
The term “‘in and outer 
to horses that really do ne 
that I mean racers that wi 
to-morrow when pitted ¢ 
class of horses. Critics sh 
into consideration the ci 
rounding the various conte 
distance, ability of the rid 
the various happenings di 
self, because so many th 
happen. They must really 
dispositions and all the ati 
surrounding the race bef 
position to criticize harsh 
I think that perhaps a 
trouble in early days was 
incompetence of officials ; 
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and ignorant critics as | 
happenings. 

I have seen a board of 
ones bullyragging a poor li 
littlemore than aninfantir 
and cross-examining him 
tell the truth if he tried. 
had an ounce of sense, and 
anything culpable, they ec 
into the betting ring and E 
the man really responsibl) 

Half the trouble arose f 
they rarely got the right 
it looked as if they didn’t 
because, even in the earl 
tracks had in their emplo 
of a very efficient detect 
not think there is any q 
they could have been sup 
information they wanted 
nermost workings of any) 
so desired. ¢ 

Of course I speak of iso 
have said before, I believe 
per cent of the races are }) 
the level and that ninety) 
the officials want to do th 
cause, if you come to 
unless one horse so far out 
as to make a contest ric 
nothing sure about the of 
even if two or three ow 
posedly best horses get te’ 
to do a little dishonest wé 

In the first place, wher 
the post he is entirely in} 


jockey. You have to tal 
the boy is going to “ride 
may not want to do th 
does, he may not be a 
be told to wait behin 
so lose a race; buti 
horse “framed to win 

(Continued on 


on and win in spite of 
sy. then some outsider is 
nm the clouds and beat 


n¢iotes about good things 
wong. It is an old saying 
xsive on snowballs in the 
"@ think this is absolutely 
yin who ever indulged in 
ai ces on the turf ever left 
» ‘th the undertaker when 


mo have an object lesson 
se best policy, just get 
tiell you the story of the 
n ho thought they were 
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In His infinite wisdom the Lord created 
man, and He created also the racing horse. 
Can anyone say that He was dissatisfied 
with His handiwork? 

But to get back to my story: We were 
taken out to the fairground and put away 
in box stalls. We were well bedded down, 
and the doors were kept shut all day, so we 
could have a good rest after our travels. 
Then, next morning, the saddles were put 
on Grasshopper and the mare, while I was 
turned out in a little paddock beside the 
race track. This was fine, because I could 
see everything that was going on. Of course 
I played round a while and got what you 
might call the kinks out of my legs. Then 
I began to take note of my surround- 
ings. 
The track itself was a little half-mile af- 
fair such as nearly every town boasted of at 
that time. It appeared to be crowded with 
tents and people. Of course nowadays I 
should think it was a very small affair; but 
at that time I saw as children do—and 
everything looked very big. 

My master rode the gray horse and Bar- 
ney wasmounted onthemare. They trotted 
round the track a couple of times and then 
pulled up and walked a little way. After 
that they commenced to canter, and when 
they arrived at the quarter pole, which was 
on the opposite side of the track, they broke 
away. 

My, how those horses did run! I used to 
think that back on the farm we could race 
when we were hurrying to supper, but I had 
no idea there was so much speed in the 
world as the gray horse and chestnut mare 
showed that morning. 

My little paddock was about halfway 
down the home stretch and they rushed 
past me just like an express train. They 
were running head and head, and when 
they got round the turn below the grand 
stand they pulled up. Then they walked 
quietly back to the barn, where they were 
rubbed down and walked round with light 
coolers on them until they were thoroughly 
blown out. After that they were given a 
more thorough dressing with rubbers and 
sponges and soft brushes until their coats 
shone like satin. 

T had no idea that it took such a tremen- 
dous lot of work to complete a race horse’s 
toilet. Why, even their feet were picked 
out very carefully and then washed! I 
noticed they were handled very gently; and 
they appeared to enjoy the process thor- 
oughly. 

When I was taken into my stall at lunch- 
eon time the gray horse told me he was go- 
ing torace that afternoon. Then I heard 
my master and Barney talking; so, putting 
two and two together, I gathered that the 
race, or match, was to be for quite a large 
sum. I think the stakes were two thousand 
dollars, and there were a great many out- 
side bets. 

Of course I was very much excited. I 
kept asking the gray horse all kinds of ques- 
tions. And the wonder of it all was that he 
appeared to be the least interested of any- 
one round there. All he would say was: 
“Tt’s my job.” 

Grassy was quite a philosopher in his 
way. His idea of life was that everyone 
had some gift which enabled him to do 
some particular thing better than the gen- 
eral run of people. 

And he took it as a matter of course that 
his mission in life was to run races and win 
them if he could. 

His argument was that no one should be 
stuck up because he did some particular 
thing well. He always maintained that 
somebody else could do something else bet- 
ter than you could. So, after all, Provi- 
dence equalized everything. Funny old 
horse, wasn’t he? 

A tremendous crowd gathered at the 
track that afternoon. I suppose really there 
were not more than two thousand people, 
all told; but to an unsophisticated race- 
horse person, such as I was, they looked like 
countless millions. 

A big red-faced man with a foghorn 
voice was selling pools on the race. My, 
what a voice he had! I can hear him yet. 
But he talked so fast that it was hard to 
follow him. It was just like drumsticks 
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rolling on snare drums. The pools were 
snapped up almost as fast as he opened his 
mouth. ~ 

Grasshopper was the favorite. He sold 
for a hundred dollars and the horse running 
against him brought ninety. I learned 
afterward that the latter was nicknamed 
the Missouri Ghost. His real name was 
Jim Fiske. He had won ever so many 
matches. He was backed entirely by the 
local crowd. My master bought nearly all 
the pools that were sold on Grasshopper. 

Barney had four or five hundred dollars 
of his own, which he had won in gambling 
the night before. It is needless to say he bet 
that. I can never understand how he kept 
it long enough to do so, because he must 
have had it eight or ten hours before the 
race. I think he broke a record. 

After everyone had their bets arranged 
and the donkey-voiced man had sold the 
last pool he could the horses were called to 
the post. That was the first time I had ever 
seen a racing jacket, because my master 
usually had a long overcoat on; and when 
he tookit off and put on his racing cap he ap- 
peared in the conventional jockey costume. 
My, but he looked good to me, arrayed as 
he was in the finest livery in the world! 

Barney was very busy about this time. 
He led Grasshopper down from the stable; 
and he had the smallest saddle on him I ever 
saw. One of the men leaning against the 
fence said it looked like a postage stamp. 
But it really weighed, fully rigged, two 
and a half pounds. 

Grassy winked to me as he was passing 
by. Gosh, that horse had nerve! I was so 
excited that I felt like jumping over the 
fence and starting a race on my own 
account; but he walked along just as if 
Barney was leading him to water. 

Then the Missouri Ghost made his ap- 
pearance. He was a big bay horse, with 
tremendous length and rather short legs. 
I never saw a race horse with such quarters 
and forelegs. They stood out from the 
rest of his body like the muscles of a heavy- 
weight wrestler. He was ridden by a little 
Indian half-breed who did not appear to 
weigh more than eighty pounds. Instead of 
a saddle, he had a surcingle strapped round 
his body, with the stirrups attached to it. 

Even then the Missourians were canny 
people! And as the match was made for 
catchweights, which means that the owners 
could put as light a weight as they wished 
on their horses, they played the game with 
all the advantages. If you think they have 
forgotten this ancient and honorable art 
down in that country just make a little pil- 


grimage and find out for yourself. 


The distance for the race was a quarter 
of a mile. That was the favorite distance 
for a match race in those days. Quarter 
horses—or ‘“‘short horses,’ as they were 


called in the vernacular—were hardly ever 


thoroughbreds. The 
three-quarter breeds, bu: 
of unknown breed. 
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A United States Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin says: “The best bait usually is food of a 
kind that the rats and mice do not get in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept fresh and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when necessary.” 
“Rough On Rats”’ mixes with any food. It rids 
premises of pests— quickly, thoroughly, cheaply. 
Get it at drug and general stores. “‘Ending Rats 
and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; WRITE. 
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What 118 Doctors Said 


About Children’s Diet 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the famous child 
specialist, has written, “‘Some fruit should be 
given to most healthy childreneveryday . . . 
Oranges, baked apples and stewed prunes 
are most to be depended upon The 
best fruit juice is that of the orange, which 
should be fresh and sweet.” 

“T don’t think anything I have ever said 
in praise of a fruit diet is too strong to say 
about oranges,’ says Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
Scores of other doctors and dietitians have 
said similar things, pointing to oranges as 
essential. 


If you had no family physician think what it 

would mean to you to have these opinions on 

a subject so important. 

Note those overwhelming percentages. 

there be any question as to the real need of 

Oranges when so many expert men agree? 
Oranges are good food for work or play. 


See that your children have at least an orange 
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a good memory will be benefited by these simple health rules for years to come. 
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pa down his brimming milk pail and let 
irough the pasture bars; hestopped there 
it, listening to the voices of night and the 
is. Across the new-fallen sodden snow 
lapping of the lake. The gentle breeze 
thst Ebert above, which was making a baby surf on the pebbly shore, 
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| ghostly soughing in the grove of dwarf pines by the bank. Buck, his 
ot dog, leaned against his leg and gave a low controlled growl. Something 
ing the pines—a rabbit or bobcat perhaps; something whose padded feet 
(na tiny, muffled, staccato roll as it seurriéd over the sodden snow of early 
/1e mountain slope above a blend of yelp and bark sounded, reverberated, 
‘ioes of cliffs and gorges to the winter yearning of a wolf pack. Buck 
\against the boy’s leg and set up a barking whose brave defiance merely 
aeval fears. 

/)moon; the coyote was singing to the stars. They shone jeweled at that 
altitude, their faint distant light thrown back by the blanket of snow. 
‘through a quarter of the are of the heavens, the shadowy mass of the 
ed out the stars and their faint background of sky. On its dim edge 
‘id planet, whose diffused light made along the snowy crest a faint aurora. 
‘now stopped his hunger call in the midst of a bark as though his appeal 
‘ods of the wolf pack had brought him prey of squirrel or snowshoe rabbit. 
ied away. The breeze was falling; the lake lapped more faintly. Except 
he silence was profound, absolute. It was stillness rather than silence. 
fevas eter of many tiny whispering voices—as a blend of all colors 


t was eternity, life itself, calling in the still voice of God across that night 
8 forged the universe. 
‘topped his cowardly defiance of the coyote and was making a swift 
td the pine grove, whimpering under his breath. 
k—come here!” cried the boy in the stern tones of authority. But under 
nder Buck’s, was the hint of a quaver. This young tender manifestation 
form that life has taken and this friendly animal were both a little 
© awe of creation. As the boy started across the door yard toward the 
foamy surface of his milk pail ran into nervous ripples from the shaking 
‘he single window of the kitchen lean-to threw a warm reassuring beam 
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Buck Leaned Heavily Against the Boy's Leg and Set Up a Barking Whose Brave Defiance Merely Covered His Primeval Fears 


By WILL IRWIN 
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of light from an oil lamp. Inside he took down a clean 
square of cheesecloth from a line of dish towels and began 
to strain and set the milk. 

The oil lamp, burning briskly above a glass globe 
polished like a fresh-cut diamond, revealed a room 
papered with printed matter. Old, yellowing newspapers made great art squares on 
one side; on the other, the sheets of periodicals, illustrated pages alternating with letter 
press, patterned themselves into an irregular checkerboard. An old crayon portrait, an 
advertising calendar showing a brightly tinted maiden holding a flaming rose between 
her teeth, a chromo of Vesuvius by moonlight broke this pattern. Aboveakitchen table 
covered with red diamond-patterned oilcloth ran a shelf holding three specimens of 
galena ore. 

Except for the stove, the cupboard with its curtain of faded turkey-red cotton and the 
row of kitchen utensils ranged on nails—that was all; but its dusted neatness suggested 
a governing feminine presence, as an empty nest suggests a bird. That suggestion was 
carried further by a glimpse, through an open door to the main log House beyond, of a 
sewing machine tossed high with white muslin. 

The boy as revealed by the light showed a tow-headed, ordinary-looking young person 
with a skin tanned a rich golden brown, a snub nose trailed over by astippling of freckles, 
a clear violet-blue eye which had a trick of moving slowly, and a motion of his limbs 
stronger than his age demanded—but also more awkward. He was dressed in overalls. 
The jumper, open at the throat, exposed a sturdy neck above a hickory shirt; and as 
the heat from the blazing new-polished stove reached him, he slipped off into a chair an 
old black overcoat, evidently cut down from a larger size. As for the dog, he was just 
a plain short-haired black cur wherein hound, as shown by his flopping ears and his soft, 
weak, brown eye, seemed to predominate. 

Having set the milk, the boy went as one accustomed to household routine to 
the row of utensils back of the stove, chose a frying pan, dusted it with a mature care 
beyond his years, took a thin round steak from a platter, arranged this in the frying pan. 
Setting the pan aside on the back of the stove, he filled a teakettle from a pail on the 
bench by the door and set it to boil. As he worked, however, his slow gaze shifted to 
the single window. The dog, momentarily attracted by the smell of fresh meat, followed 
him for a moment, an alert tail waving gently. Then, as losing interest in food through 
the stress of some greater but vaguer emotion, he sniffed against the sheet of cold air 
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blowing through the crack of the doorsill, sniffed at the 
window ledge, his tail now stiff and straight. He barked 
under his breath; the sound, dropped into that silence, 
brought the boy erect. 

“Shut up, Buck!” he said. 

The dog turned a watery brown eye upon him, gave two 
or three short jerks of his long, smooth tail and resumed 
his contemplation of the window ledge. An instant later 
he was barking full-mouthed—the hollow bay of a hound. 
The boy, as one who finds relief in action, caught him by 
the collar, jerked him back. Buck, with some final indig- 
nant woofs under his breath, fell again to listening. Into 
the stillness there came the faintest vibration. Still hold- 
ing Buck’s collar, the boy, after a moment of hesitation, 
reluctantly opened the door to the shrill air. Buck leaped 
forward, dragging him outside, and broke into a hysteria 
of wild barking. When with voice and cuffs he had re- 
duced the dog to a quivering silence, the boy listened again. 
The vibration had resolved itself into a faint, slow beating 
of hoofs as of a walking horse. From the sound, they were 
now just off the corral bar. Now they 
had stopped. Somewhere out in the 
blackness were horse and rider; but no 
voice as yet broke the stillness. 

A full half minute the boy waited, 
Buck subdued and bristling by his side; 
then, as though no longer able to bear 
the strain, he called: ‘Hello!’’ 

At the involuntary break of his 
voice a hot flush suffused his 
tan. He was quivering a little, 
as in rhythmic sympathy with the 
excited quiverings of Buck. 

A perceptible pause; and 
then from the darkness came 
a voice—masculine, vibrant: 

“Hello, yourself !’’ 

Now, sound having been 
piled on to smell, Buck 
barked again. When he was 
subdued, the boy asked in a steadier voice: 

“What do you want?” 

That curious pause followed before the 
voice asked: 

“Anybody at home?” 

“Nobody but me.” 

The pause again. 

“Does ‘me’ mean a boy or a girl?” asked the voice a 
little more heartily. 

“T’m a boy.” 

The quaver was gone now from his light-tenor tone; 
the words popped out as though driven by a little resent- 
ment. This time the voice answered instantly and still 
more heartily: 

“All right! Then chuck your dog inside—if he is a 
biting dog—and come out here for a minute—will you?” 

Hypnotized for the moment into parting with his only 
natural protector, the boy dragged the barking, protesting 
Buck to the doorway, shoved him inside, shut the door on 
him. Turning, he took the familiar path to the gate. The 
mass of a horse made a darker patch in the darkness. By 
its side was the outline of a dismounted man. The beast, 
head down, was breathing heavily. As the boy came 
nearer he could feel on his face the radiation of animal 
heat. The man was speaking now and in that same clear 
voice, rather soft but vibrant too. 

“Got any horses here, bub?” he asked. Something in 
that clear voice seemed to require instant obedience both 
of action and answer. 

“No, sir,” said the boy. His trembling was gone now. 
“Dad and mother took the team away. They’re the only 
horses we’ve got.” 

Another pause. 

“Any other chance to buy or hire a horse round these 
parts?” 

“No, sir. Not till you get near Carbonado.” 

“You're left alone to tend house for the night, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

“Yies, sir?” 

He almost pulled this answer back, as indiscreet and 
bordering on the realization of his worst fears. Then, 
having said it, he tumbled out with boyish confidence: 

“Aunt Sallie is sick over at Carbonado. Dad had to go 
along to drive mother. They took Minnie with ’em and 
left me to tend to the chores.” 

“‘Minnie’s your little sister, I suppose,” said the man. 
“T bet the chores are well kept up—well kept Ups abe 
spoke musingly, as though his mind were not on what he 
was saying. “Well, bub’’—this in a more certain tone— 
“this horse of mine has gone lame—awfully lame. If your 
horses are away I suppose you have a stall?” 

“Yes, sir, plenty of stalls,” said the boy. 

“Then suppose you lead me to it.” 

When the boy lowered the corral bars, his eyes, grown 
now a little accustomed to the darkness, got the outlines of 
a thoroughly wearied horse. As he stood his head drooped 
almost to the ground; as he walked forward his near 
shoulder rose and fell in the motion of a painful limp. 


“Got a lantern here?” asked the man as they dived into 
the dark cavern which was the stable mouth. ‘All right— 
light it if you will—wait a moment—close that door.’”’ He 
struck a match, held it up. while the boy took down a 
lantern from its nail by the lintel, raised its chimney. With 
the last dying flare of his match, the man touched the wick. 
At first the boy noticed the horse rather than the man. 
Mud-splashed from hock to belly, he radiated both heat 
and moisture. White foam in lather ran down his sides, 
across his flanks and breast. He stood with his left front 
leg a-tiptoe, the rest of his legs spraddled. The boy, run- 
ning an experi- enced hand along 
his shoulder, no- ticed then a new, 
scraping wound across his left breast. 
He slipped the bridle, tied the beast 
with a rope 
halter. It was 
a roan, small 
but not so 
small asa 
broncho. Its 
neck was long 
like a bron- 
cho’s, but 
finer drawn. 
““A badly 
strained 
shoulder — I 
thought so,” 
said the man. 
“T wish it had 
been my shoulder 
instead of his,’’ he 
added in a low re- 
gretful tone. The 
boy, his attention 
recalled from the 
pressing question of the 
horse, had time now to 
look at the man. He, 
too, was splashed with 
mud. His trousers, his 
boots and the fringes of 
his short overcoat were 
caked where they were 
not dripping. There was a bad 
mud stain, too, across the back 
of his shoulders. Yet concern- 
ing this clothing the boy had a 

“sense of a neat unfamiliarity of 
cut and fashion. His boots, for 
example, were not of plain loose 
cowhide; they fitted close to 
the calf and were laced through 
heavy eyelets. 

“Help me with the saddle, 
kid,” said the man; and the boy, 
as he began to fumble with the 

thongs of a back cinch, had a good look at his face, now 
plain in the lantern light. He was smooth-shaven and his 
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_complexion was agreeably sandy. As though he were ac- 


customed to be pleasant in all his intercourse, when he 
spoke the tense anxiety of his expresssion broke into a half 
smile which showed white, regular, well-Rept teeth. He had 
a stubby nose and a square aggressive jaw. 

The boy, as the man threw the stirrups across the seat 
and lifted the saddle, let his slow blue eyes wander over his 
features with a kind of repressed admiration. Fugitive 
from justice though he might be—and that seemed to a 
frontier-trained boy the most tenable theory of such a 
mysterious appearance—he had seemed likable from the 
moment when his voice first sent a current of personality 
out of the darkness. 

All this, in spite of the fact that his next action was such 


‘as to double suspicion. A long holster had come off with 


the saddle. He opened this now, drew out a short repeat- 
ing rifle, tried its hammer with a careful thumb and set it 
up in the corner. The boy noticed, at first with a little 
shiver, then with a sense of thrilling melodrama, that he 
was belted under his coat and that his clothing bulged just 
forward of the left hip. 

“Got any old gunny sacks here?” inquired the stranger 
suddenly. 
blankets. The poor beast is done for the night, but we 
may save him in spite of the shoulder.” 

The boy fetched sacking and blankets. Together they 
rubbed the dripping coat of the slim little roan, which— 
with signs of reviving life—turned his long graceful neck 
to look at them out of his brown eyes, as though inquiring 
why he suffered so. 

“That will do for now,” said the man. “He needs rest 
more than he needs oats. In an hour or so, when he is all 
cooled off, you might give him a drink and a feed—in case 
I’m not here.” 

He picked up the rifle with one hand, the lantern with 
the other. 

“What kind of place have you here, bub?” he asked. 
“Ts it so that a man can decently ask for something to 
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eat—something hot by preference?” 
easily down on the boy. 4 

“Yes, sir.” 5 

The boy had intended to show craft, 
hunted criminals, but somehow when 
down on him a warm wave of confidence: 
and brought candor in its wake. 

“T guess I can shake you up somethin) 
with a communicative burst: ‘‘ Mother 
suppers for freighters and stage passeng: 
they use this road from the fork to Carb: 
a claim here. He works it summers,” © 
himself. 

‘‘Let’s soe,”’ said the stranger, ‘“‘seems| 
over at Dos Vacas that after snow set 
lower road round the other side of the 
roads branch out just above the falls, d 
looked down at the boy now with an at 
centrated than any he had shown hithert 

“Yes, sir. This is easier summers, but 
winters.” 

The stranger whistled. 

“So that’s what the bar was doing the 

“Yes, sir. Dad put it up last week 
horn freighter wouldn’t go wrong.” 

“Kind of him,” said the stranger. “ 
cisions of other people our fates hang sor 

“You probably wouldn’t ’a’ found— 
you’d come next week,” said the boy. 
next week for the winter and we're all 
bonado and I’m going to school.” 

“You must have gone to school alrea 
you talk,” said the stranger. 

“Oh, I haven’t gone much, but mother 
there’s no school round.” ‘ 

“Which,” said the stranger, ‘is my ide 
tion. Come along now,bub.” At the barn 

“‘T suppose you can find your way in tl 
he said. With the ease and certainty whi 
movements he raised the chimney, ga 
quick shake and they were in darkness. 
corral bars he laid a detaining hand on tt 

“T want to listen,” he said. 

‘Man and boy stood frozen for a long n 
however, came out of the night except 
muffled in their own power. The lake still 
still blew, from the pines by the water’s 
worlds long dead and worlds still genera‘ 
was silent; evidently he had found his su 
end of their vigil a distant sound like 
supreme agony echoed from — 
ing his hunger to the stars. 

“Go ahead, bub,” said the stranger fin 

“You're from the East, I guess?” said 
shoulder as they approached the kitehe 
three times before his curiosity had pro 
tion; now it overflowed. 

“How did you get that?” asked tn 
lightly. 

“From the way you tall. uM 

The stranger, picking his way behind: tl 
bulk of the boy, laughed again. 

“Yes, I’m from the East, I’m a tend 
feet aren’t so gosh-blamed awful tender 
few months ago. They’re getting a little 
the edges of the soles, bub—quite a little 

Inside, the teakettle was already boili 
in spurting clouds of steam. The strang 
into a chair; but before his limbs relaxec 
rifle against the wall. Then for a mome 
sive, all the lines of his face drooping. 
dipperful of water from the pail, gingerly 
of the teakettle. os 

“Wait a minute, bub,” said the man. * 
got the water boiling—have you an; 
Good! Coffee might take too long. 
and butter and tea—I’ll take the bread 3 
mind.” <= 

“T can cook you a steak,’ said the i 
frying pan. . 

““That’s all right—keep that for yo 
here very long—not very long.” z 

He had a curious habit, this stand 
words in a musing tone. On this, he shot 
struggling with sleep, rose, opened the 
listening. Buck, having by now accep 
properly introduced, stood beside him—a 
ing nose lifted and sniffing; but he did nol 

The stranger closed the door, drew up 
table. 

‘All right, bub,” he said, ‘‘fire aw: 
He bent now a look of amused interest on 
shall I call you?” he asked. 

“Thomas W. Duane is my name,’ "rep 
ting the tea aside to steep; “‘but they call 

“Tf it is necessary to call me anythin 
quaintance, which is likely to be brief—thi 
call me Henry. And now, Mister Host, #! 


} buttered a slice of bread, attacked it 
\s 1e boy turned back to the stove for the 

op regarded him with that same amused 
, » started slightly as with the sudden 
ie: His look of amusement grew toa broad 
04 out oddly against a kind of drawn ex- 


eyes. ; 
aid, ‘‘you haven’t entertained any other 
s evening, have you?” 
here but you,” said the boy. 
xe me as a boy who has been brought up 
said the stranger, “‘I’m obliged to ask 
siz. A big Western fellow, for example; 
a with gray streaks in his red whiskers, 
‘ ame of Hamilton—Hammy, for short?” 
a the boy. Then as he poured a cup of 
wn set it with sugar and cream before the 
m ut frankly with his suspicions. 
th dodge, aren’t you?” he asked. 
oi nt,” replied the stranger, “I might be 
ii considerably on the dodge, Tommy.” 
} cup, tested it, took a long draught. 
}| into a man,” he said. ‘Yes, Tommy, 
i -Hammy and I.” He smiled on the boy 
; ce grew graver as he went on: ‘“‘Tommy, 
‘ju to do anything so foolish as to assist a 
ce, I can see from the looks of this place 
.:good mother, Tommy. If she believed 
ifof Dos Vacas has to say about me she 
jutohelp me out. But I'll tell you what 
o1 give me certain information, which I 
is ess, you can give the same information 
vin he comes along—which, I suppose, he 
ywnoment. That’s fair, don’t you think?” 
ni slow blue eyes sweep the stranger’s face 
‘enry the fugitive was smiling across his 
seemed plausible to Tommy; it justified 
e e of logic doing that which his impulses 
0.0. 
‘id Tommy briefly. 
yw if there is any kind of trail over this 
aonado—any way but the roads?” 
| beasummer trail,’ said Tommy. “‘Be- 
jae and runs up to the Mollie May claim.” 


i About That Hillock Splashed With White Came a Little Procession, 


*‘ Anybody at home at the Mollie May?”’ 

“No, sir. Everybody knocks off work up here when the 
heavy snow starts. They all quit and went to town last 
week. The trail’s over rocks to the Mollie May.” 

“And therefore passable—at least in daytime,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘And after the Mollie May?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Don’t believe anybody could make it,” he said. ‘‘The 
snow’s filling up the gulches.”” 

“T suppose,’ said the stranger, “‘that a desperate and 
hunted man could make his way at that. Otherwise, I 
take it, there are only the two roads—this one and the one 
that branches off to the other side of the mountain. How 
far is it to Carbonado by this road, Tommy?” 

“’Bout eighteen miles.” 

He who called himself Henry suddenly threw back his 
head in a listening attitude, rose, moved to the door. 
There again he listened. Once Buck, sniffing beside him, 
gave a low woof under his breath. Henry crouched down, 
patted him into silence, listened for a long moment. 
Then he shut out the keen mountain air and turned back 
to his seat. 

Again the boy gave expression to the fascinated curi- 
osity that had been flooding-his eyes. 

“Say,” he said, “‘what was it you did—what are they 
after you for?” 

“Well,’”’ said Henry, “I don’t exactly know, Tommy. 
You’ll get that information when the minions of outraged 
justice catch up with my trail, as they may do before this 
night is done. I suspect it’s horse stealing that I com- 
mitted. I strongly suspect it. That’s a low inexcusable 
crime and doesn’t require the formality of a trial—at least 
not in these Rocky Mountains. I shouldn’t wonder if I’d 
complicated my crime by almost everything except mur- 
der. Tommy, if you’ll give me another cup of tea I’ll rid 
this house shortly of my tainted presence.” 

The stranger turned the subject then; drew Tommy out 
concerning the life of a boy there in that boy’s paradise of 
the old lavish mountain frontier, where trout jumped 
from the stream to take your bait, where rabbit and 
ptarmigan ranged, where your elders brought you, second- 
hand, thrilling adventure with bears and mountain lions. 
Already—Tommy slipped this in with pride—he had shot 
a prong-horn buck. 
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“Just one more cup of hot tea,’”’ said the stranger at 
length, ‘‘and Ne 

The cup of tea was never poured. For Buck, his paws 
on the window ledge, had let out a ‘‘ woof” which grew to 
a torrent of deep baying. The stranger sprang lightly from 
his chair. His jaw closed like a trap and all the smile went 
out of his eyes. Also, as the boy remembered afterward, 
his hand shot to his right breast, remained there a moment 
before it shifted to the bulge at his hip. 

“Shut that dog up!”” he said. His voice was now com- 
manding. Tommy reduced the dog to silence. Henry 
threw open the door. Faintly, out of darkness and dis- 
tance, came the drumming of hoofs. 

The stranger possessed himself of his rifle. 

“Tommy,” he said—and his resonant voice took on 
authority—‘“‘you go out to the front gate and talk to them 
if they hail you—which they will. Listen, now, boy! I 
don’t want you to lie. You’ve been brought up to tell the 
truth. Tell it now! They’ll ask you everything I said 
here to-night. Tell them! They’ll make it extremely un- 
pleasant for you if you don’t. Go on now—and good-by!”’ 
He dropped a five-dollar gold piece on to the table beside 
his teacup. ‘‘That’s for my supper and stabling,” he said. 

Tommy took one last sweeping glance at Henry’s face 
before—the dog barking ahead like mad—he plunged into 
darkness. Just outside he paused again—and his eye, 
wandering through the window, clutched at a curious 
thing. The stranger was standing on a chair by the cup- 
board—the light went out. 

The door opened and shut. Tommy heard the tramp of 
running feet. Across the corral they went, over the fence 
toward the big pine and the mountain. On the other side, 
the horses’ feet were sounding the rhythm of a lope; they 
were drawing up at the front gate; four bulks made blurs 
in the starlight and a voice called: 

‘Hello, the house!” 

Tommy’s voice, as it came out in answer, sounded like 
the peep of an exhausted sparrow. 

“Hello, yourself !’” hemanaged tosay, running to the bars. 

“Just stay there, whoever you be,” said the voice, which 
was harsh, unpleasing. ‘‘ You’re covered.” 

The air was still now; the lake had ceased lapping; the 
night air came chill off the snows; the mountain world had 

(Continued on Page 126) 


They Had Got the Tenderfoot! 
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that the war was over. The newspapers had said so. 

One look at the German coach in the first French 
train that I saw was worth all and more than all the head- 
lines of Armistice Day put together. This instantaneous 
flash of certification by the senses there turned the belief 
of one hundred and sixty-five days here to a pale ghost. 

So I stood on the platform at Havre beside the German 
coach and took more looks at it, and drank with my eyes 
this proof that the war was over. It was after a night in 
the boat from Southampton, run by the London and South 
Western Railway, for whose squalor no aftermath of war 
can furnish adequate excuse, whose 
sheetless blankets I had to smell and 
try to sleep in, whose food I had to 
eat or go empty ashore to searching 
exactions of the police, and whose 
total sordidness I desire to leave at 
the threshold of these observations 
and never meet again either in lit- 
erature or in life. 

I stared happily at the German 
ear, studying its details. It was 
a better thing in the way of cars 
than its neighbors; better built, 
roomier, heavier, its windows of 
better glass. Delightful it was to 
read on it the German words over 
truck and beam that specified its 
capacities; delightful to see the 
imperial German heraldic insignia 
that decorated its sides and 
proclaimed its politics, painted 
over with a great big coarse 
white X. Here it was, coupled 
in the long French train, waiting 
obediently to carry its victors 
to Paris, confiscated, an exile, 
serving its sentence, doing its 
bit of expiation for what its makers had done to France. 

Yes indeed, it was a satisfactory spectacle. Though I 
saw members of its tribe often again—the last between 
Paris and Boulogne, labeled ‘‘Guerre, Nord, France’’— 
“War, Northern Railway, France’’—it was invariably with 
something of the same relish that I got from this first 
specimen on the Chemin de Fer de l’Etat—the state rail- 
way. To the state railway I shall come back. It is gov- 
ernment managed. It is a warning to all people that 
want the Government to manage the railroads. 

Before the train started for Paris that April morning of 
1919 I bought to read on the journey such of the time- 
tables of the various great French railway systems as the 
lady at the station bookstall had for sale. In Europe you 
pay a trifling sum for these; you don’t in America. We 
get our folders gratis. With us only a few railroads have 
branches and trains enough to fill anything larger than a 
folder, whereas the time-tables of, say, the London and 
North Western or the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean 
roads, run to the size of pamphlets. 

I paid a penny apiece, I think, for the English time- 
tables when I last bought them before the war. They’re 
a better thing than anything we do in that line, and well 
worth the money. Wherever I journey I read the time- 
tables. I have been reading them for about fifty years. I 
prefer them to most of the novels you can pick from the 
newsboy’s arms. To me our Official Railway Guide is the 
great American romance. The mere names of the stations— 
please meditate upon San Diego, Prairie du Chien, Fre- 
mont, New Orleans, New London, Sioux City—disclose 
to him who knows how to read them many pages of our 
history. - Merely think of checking your trunk from Cicero. 
to Bismarck! Unless the editor fear for his circulation I * 
shall some day expatiate upon this theme. ; 


. YOR one hundred and sixty-five days I had known 


an 


Time-Tables as Best Sellers 


Qe upon the Havre platform I opened the time-tables 
of the Eastern Railway at the map—it runs along the 
Marne fora while; it takes you, asafe pilgrim, to Chateau- 
Thierry and to other places that our soldiers know; and 
thanks in part to our soldiers it is a French and not a Ger-. 
man railroad—and there it was, itself again after forty- 
eight years, running through once more to Strasbourg; to 
Strasbourg in Alsace, instead of stopping short at Avri- 
court, where Bismarck had lopped it off in 1871. Deutsch 
Avricourt, the Bismarck frontier station, was now Nouvel 
Avricourt, and no frontier at all. Not quite itself again 
yet, though. In July, 1914, eight expresses a day ran east- 
ward on this particular main line; only three in April, 
1919, and these slower by three hours. So with all the 
roads. Fewer express trains, slower schedules. Yet even 
so, with battles only five months ended, some fifteen 
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or twenty ex- 
presses were 
running at a 
still respect- 
able speed 
from Paris to 
the various 
edges of heroic 
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Thcy Have Borrowed Our Good Points, While We Could 
Still Borrow to Advantage One or Two of Theirs 


France, while precisely two exist in Germany—one from 
Cologne to Berlin, one from Berlin to Hamburg—another 
pleasing evidence that the uninvaded Hun is nevertheless 
feeling consequences. 

“‘Oh, madame!” I exclaimed. “‘ You don’t know what 
joy this gives me.” 

It took the bookstall lady by surprise, my little explosion, 
and for elucidation I held the map to her. She began to 
smile and to comprehend as I ran my finger along the 
line of the Chemin de Fer de |’Est from Paris clean through 
to Strasbourg. 

“Yes, yes, sir,” said she. 

‘‘Madame, I am an American, as you suspect already, 
from my bad. French. TI have Re 
_ “But monsieur speaks French # 

“Don’t flatter me, I pray you. I have been in France 
many times, but never since 1914 until this morning. 
Voila, the second coup de joie that I come of to receive. 
The second, madame, in one entirely little quarter of an 
hour.” 

Of course she wanted.to hear about the first. 

“That German coach, madame. And if I was the presi- 
dent of our great. American railroad that runs through my 


“city, and my railroad wasn’t dead. when I got it back from 


the strangling our ill-organized Government has given 
it ” ; 7 x 

“Ah, you also? ,Our government, too, it is ill organ- 
ized,’’ murmured madame sympathetically. 

“‘T am so sorry.. What, then, is the matter with de- 
mocracy that it chooses so many inferior persons to direct 
it? Well, if I got my railroad back alive I should change 
the name of my rapid train between New York and Chi- 
cago.” 

“You also, you name your rapid trains over there, 
monsieur?’”’ 

“Oh, yes; all like you others. I should stop calling it 
the Broadway Limited and I should call it the Victory 
Limited. I should compose it of new coaches with new 
names.” 

“Ah, even your coaches, you name them?’’ 


vs 

“But certainly. Why, don’t you. 
luxe? I should name those of my Viet 
leau Wood, Chateau-Thierry, Marne, 
gonne, Mont See, Thiaucourt, St.-] 
quite enough for several trains, 
They’re telling us to get aboard 
And I left her, aware that 9 
American contribution to viet 
her French responsivene 

soon learned to abstain fr 
They’re not welcome, 1] 

our future help in case of 
However, we can afford 

know what we did, ands 

allies, even though they 

of it than they did befor 


Our Trains ar 


E STARTED. All 
guage, landscape, th 
gesture—all familiar sin 
many times since; seen 
onne Vendéme lay brok 
when the black of the hi 
fresh after the Commi 
child’s gallery of treasu 
tough crust of Paris sieg 
Bismarck times, and the 
they had eaten then. Th 
had rambled over Euro 
passenger on many rail 
trains more searchingly 
Latin grammar, with th 
that to-day Iam a better 
of Latin. A while ago w 
than they had in the way 
express train. We outdid them in man 
specify. But first, what does a man w: 
journey in the best train that runs | 
Safety, comfort and speed cover it, do 
these three requisites in the order of th 
seems to me. 
In safety, reports and comparisons ¢ 
us credit: 1914 


On the Pennsylvania Railroad ther 
and 12 derailments of passenger trair 
ports made to the Interstate Commer 
compared with 109 collisions and 78 ¢ 
senger trains on English railways accord 
to the Board of Trade. There were n 
injuries to passengers from train accide 
vania Railroad, and 33 fatalities and ’ 
sengers from train accidents on the En 

There were 9 fatalities and 873 inj 
exclusive of those occurring in train ace 
sylvania Railroad, and 117 fatalities a 
the English railways. As the English re 
five times as many passengers one mil 
sylvania Railroad the numbers of fata 
accidents and from other causes on the 
road compare favorably with the Engli 


1913 


A comparison of the records for a 
Britain as against the Pennsylvania R 
our railroads shows: 


of 
carried 
one mile to one. killed 
or injured in train ac- 


Number « of millions 
| passengers 


Number of millions 
passengers carried 
one mile to one killed 
or injured in all acci- 


The interesting comparison is i 
scored. . . 

As to speed, they have always su 
schedules, and these were slowed dow! 
ago. Before the war we no longer hai 
between Boston and New York, the 
between New York and Chicago, th 


a 


jqlphia and New York 
ose fastest Atlantic 


sasmany. I 
England and 
(2st of Europe 
usin speed. 
zother story, 

> most inter- 
I discuss it 

tail where we were once ahead 


'3 violently. This I observed 
Pennsylvania express train I 
1 after landing in New York from Liverpool. 
id English trains in which I had traveled 
p ceding weeks did not jerk. They oozed 
) imperceptibly that you didn’t know you 
less you were watching. I found this true 
(at English and French railways. 
41 Riding on De Luxe Trains 
| 
emer ely aware of this superiority on 
dngland, and on my last day there, two 
r attentively watched the nine-fifteen A. M. 
cy get under way at Euston. She had four- 
long cars, and all crowded to capacity. 
Jacific type engine built at the North 
we works in 1917, pretty enough to fall 
1 Her three pairs of drivers were six feet 
iidiameter. She stole off with that train as 
«sy as a dream. Then I walked back to our 
Uerpool special. We had an engine with two 
seven feet in diameter and of a type corre- 
} othing here to-day—cylinders and valve- 
«underneath and invisible. She walked off 
4, quietly and without any apparent effort. 
\lent as the Pennsylvania have 
£ of the New Haven and Boston 
e\resses I have used since my re- 
a ispleasing inferiority. Someone 


Eight or Ten in a Compartment . 


may remind me that 
it is due to our steel 
ears. Well, if. our 
trains are.too heavy 
to bestarted without 
this rough-house on 
the part of the en- 
gineer, what then? 
They do it better in 
Europe; that’s all. 
With the starting it 
is a question prima- 
rily of discipline and 
secondarily of the 
ratio between the 
starting power 
and the weight of 
the train. With 
the stopping it is 
mostly that Eu- 
ropean engineers 
take more pains 
about it than our 
engineers; there is 
also room for im- 
provement in the 
airbrakes. Though 
far too common 
with us, these 
rough starts and 
stops are not uni- 
versal. To in- 
stance a heavy 
train, the Over- 
land Limited, between 
Chicago and San Fran- 


ort let two or three points first 
0, The Best European Train in 1870 cisco, passes over three 
start with a violent jerk and Z°cke¢ Up its Passengers Six, great systems, and be- 


gins and ceases its mo- 
tion quietly as a rule. 

Next, high-platforms. We have a few, at big terminals 
mostly. In England even at small wayside stations you 
step in and out on a level. I need not remind you of the 
clutching gymnastics we have to practice here. Next, the 
roadbeds. Below the rails in England the roadbed is far 
more solidly built than with us. Hence a smoothness at 
any speed which we fail to achieve here, even on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. They have not adopted our broken- 
joint construction, which makes for smoothness; they 
retain their construction of-rail joints opposite each other. 
Yet in spite of this their Euston-Liverpool express glided 
with an even motion surpassing the very smoothest we can 
attain. 

Finally it is of long-distance express trains that I am 
speaking, exclusively. Such local and suburban accommo- 
dations as I have observed in England and the Continent 
are less satisfactory than ours. No train of this sort in 
Europe that I have seen is as good as the locals out of 
Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania main line; not to speak 
of many locals on other roads out of New 
York and Chicago. The English use of slip 
carriages we could hardly adopt, and prob- 
ably have less needfor. Just as the pusher 
is dropped from the rear of the moving 


Our Trains Start With a Violent Jerk and Stop Almost as Violently 
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train on the New York Central at the top of the hill west 
of Albany, so the English express will drop at high speed a 
rear car with passengers for an important way station, 
like Trenton or Bridgeport. That is a slip carriage. It 
saves the delay and expense of stopping a fast express, 
«while it also allows the use of that express to passengers 
bound for places where it makes no stop. 

And now for comfort. During the years from 1870 to 
1919 I have traveled in the trains of every important 
railway in the United States, England and France, not to 
speak of. other countries. This period has seen many 
changes in the appearance of cars both outside and in, the 
introduction of many important appliances and in general 
a great stride toward perfection. This is true of engines 
as well. Forty years ago the trains of the two worlds, the 
old and the new, resembled each other very little; to-day 
the best resemble each other considerably. The best Euro- 
pean train you could find in 1870—with negligible excep- 
tions in Switzerland—locked up its passengers six, eight 
or ten, according to class, in a compartment, wherein you 
sat far less privately than you sat here among a crowd of 
sixty, and whence you could not get out for any purpose 
whatever until the train stopped and the conductor came 
along outside and unlocked the door for you. 


The Poor Man’s Privilege to Pay 


N_ THE other hand, the separation of passengers into 

first, second and third classes was a sensible recognition 
of differences in purse, precisely like that of our hotels, which 
have always had rooms of various prices according to their 
size, furniture and locations. On our trains the poor man 
had to pay just as much as the rich for his journey, and 
more than the poor man in Europe. We presently camou- 
flaged classes by parlor car and sleeping car. Later we 
added tourist sleeper, thus establishing three classes with- 
out embarrassment to democratic consistency. We bury 
our head in the sand of phrases and beat any ostrich going. 
Yet thousands of Americans—of whom I am one—con- 
stantly travel third class in Europe without feeling 
wounded in their Declaration of Independence or any 
other part of their anatomy. 

Well, those who preside over the destinies of railroads 
looked across the Atlantic from each side and began to 
notice more and more closely what the other fellow was 
doing. To these comparisons they were impelled by the 
comments of travel. Europeans came here and said, 
“Your beastly trains’; Americans went there and said, 
“Your beastly trains’’; both were partly right, even with 
allowance made for the fact that we are apt to prefer our 
own things, and our own things are apt to be better ad- 
justed to our particular needs than other people’s things 
are. .But this didn’t wholly cover the case of trains; there 
really were advantages to be borrowed both ways. 

No experienced and careful observer of railroads in the 
United States can fail to bear witness to the illustrious 
preéminence of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It has set 
many a fashion, established many a standard, been a pio- 
neer in excellent innovations. None other has displayed 

such imagination and intelligence. Though others have 

imitated it in many particulars they have not yet 
equaled it, and it remains to-day in nearly all respects 
of comfort the most civilized railroad in our country. 
Following and sur- 
passing the Boston 


(Continued on 
Page 181) 
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OOD-BY,” said Mr. Wyatt 
again. Adventurously he 
continued to hold Miss 

Stapleton’s hand for just that 
little space longer which appeared 
to him, in view of the progress 
their intimacy had made that 
afternoon, desirable and advis- 
able. He smiled his charming 
smile and allowed his expressive 
eyes to convey to Miss Stapleton’s 
his entire happiness and content- 
ment with the universe at that par- 
ticular moment and his entirely 
candid and respectful appreciation 
of Miss Stapleton herself. His face, 
turned to the comfortable radiance 
of arose-shaded lamp, was, he felt, 
at that moment a pleasant, win- 
ning, sympathetic face; perhaps in 
the slightly wistful appeal which 
he hoped it expressed amongst 
other subtle simplicities, an even 
boyishly pleasant, winning and 
sympathetic face. He felt boyish 
at that moment. He was boyish at 
that moment. Casting the dis- 
trustful prudence of forty-six to 
the gentle wind of emotion that 
stirred him he permitted to the 
hand that held Miss Stapleton’s 
an absolutely decorous and obvi- 
ously boyish and impulsive little 
pressure—not a squeeze. The soul 
of Mr. Wyatt shuddered for an 
instant at the possibility of hav- 
ing appeared tosqueeze. But Miss 
Stapleton’s frank blue-gray eyes 
continued to meet his tranquilly 
and amicably. She had accepted 
that momentary tightening in the 
spirit in which it had been offered, 
as an unspoken tribute—young, 
happy, involuntary. 

Indeed to Mr. Wyatt, as he con- 
sidered her attentively from be- 
hind the shelter of that charming 
and disarming smile of his, Miss 
Stapleton was very clearly a per- 
son whose hand no unauthorized 
person of any intelligence or judg- 
ment would attempt to squeeze. 
Not that she was severe or prudish or experienced or in any 
such ordinary manner formidable. On the contrary, her 
lips, her eyelashes, her nose—ever so slightly tiptilted—her 
clear, fresh skin, her sunny, rippling hair and all the delicate 
womanliness of her entirely satisfactory figure invited, if 
they did not actually challenge. And a frank simplicity of 
manner and matter-of-fact sense of humor were perhaps 
the most misleading characteristics. But these, as Mr. 
Wyatt had early divined, were but the outward husk that 
sheltered a fruit of a rarity and purity and fragrance inde- 
scribable in even his own searching and relentless prose. 
You will find in the seventh chapter of Woolcote an elabo- 
rate analysis of Miss Stapleton’s charm, done in the Wool- 
cote mi¢roscopic manner—masterly and, as the writer of 
it would have frankly admitted, pathetically inadequate. 

Not everyone who knew Miss Stapleton possessed either 
Mr. Wyatt’s acuteness of observation or his skillful subtlety 
of phrase, naturally. But most people privileged to look 
into her blue-gray eyes became instantly aware of some- 
thing serenely aloof and reticent and exalted that had 
nothing whatever to do with her jolly friendly manner or 
her ever-flickering sense of humor or any of the other out- 
ward appearances of her picturesque and amiable person- 
ality. On different people that evasive quality in Miss 
Stapleton produced different effects. The particular effect 
produced upon Mr. Wyatt will presently appear. 

Meanwhile, still holding her hand and still smiling, he 
considered her with an intent interior gravity. Miss 
Stapleton was twenty-six. She looked, he knew, twenty- 
one in the brightest sunlight. This afternoon in the sub- 
dued light of the drawing-room at Aberdeen Place she 
appeared somehow more nearly twenty-six—less girlish, 
more womanly. Womanliness was the feminine quality 
which Mr. Wyatt valued above all others; and his exaction 
of it grew, as he was very well aware, more peremptory as 
the years went by. The slangy, tough-skinned, hardy-eyed 
young females who filled with their clamor the world to 
which—a widower somewhat timid and sensitive—he had 
returned from the seclusion of his seventeen years of mar- 
ried life filled him with an abhorrence which his most 
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Mr. Wyatt’s Motorcycle Came Round the Corner and Skidded Violently on the Wet Asphalt 


determined efforts toward the impartiality proper to a 
scientific historian of manners and morals were unable to 
suppress. 

Mr. Wyatt held his‘art highly. All life he held to be, as 
a scientific modern novelist, his province. But for young 
women who slanged and played games excessively and pro- 
truded their lower limbs. unnecessarily and—above all— 
displayed an utter incapacity to take themselves or art or 
literature—including Mr. Wyatt—or beauty of any kind 
with becoming seriousness—from these young persons he 
shrank with a shrinking incurable. 

Miss Stapleton seldom employed slang to convey her 
ideas; never to conceal the lack of them. She played golf, 
but badly and cheerfully. Ankles and feet she possessed 
visibly, but of the slimmest and neatest and most modestly 
evasive variety. And she had read and seen and listened 
to all manner of beautiful and splendid things and had 
loved them with an ardor little less fervent than Mr. Wyatt’s 
own. She always wore soft, indefinite, dainty things. Her 
little hands were always white and smooth and cool. She 
closed doors and laid down teacups and moved amongst 
furniture so that one noticed none of these actions. And 
she plainly understood and liked and valued Mr. Wyatt 
in a reasoned and intelligent and altogether encouraging 
way. Or perhaps not quite certainly encouraging. But at 
all events in a flattering, comforting, womanly sort of way. 
Yes, things were progressing quite happily and favorably. 


_ Afew more such intimate hours would without doubt avoid 


any appearance of brusquerie. But they need be very few, 
he hoped, he felt. In the instant before he released her 
hand he had decided that in a fortnight from that afternoon 
at the very latest he might becomingly ask of its owner its 
permanent possession. 
pu Fg 

HE illustrated press of the period 1907-1911—the Wool- 

cote period—abounds in photographs representing Mr. 
Wyattinalarge variety of poses, attired always in extremely 
well-cut clothes and wearing always upon his not unhand- 
some countenance the expression of half-whimsical, half- 
pathetic good humor which reflected, he believed, his 
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When at last he released her hand, she ¥ 
the drawing-room door and stood upon t 
her hands clasped behind her back after a: 
looking after him while he descended the st 
boyishly. He glanced back once to the figt 
somehow imperious grace silhouetted in th 
doorway. 

“A bientét!’”’ she called with a little fare 

He waved in return, trotted on down the 
himself in his hat and overcoat and, op 
door, let himself out into the dusk—a glad, 
boy. As he did so he heard the sound of th 
door shutting. It seemed to him of tremenc 
that she had waited up there on the landi 
on his hat and coat unseen in the hall below 
rapidly down Aberdeen Place, humming as 
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T THE bottom of Aberdeen Place Mr. W 
Rock Railway Station, and having de 

gloomy tunnel to the riverside, stood for 
while waiting for a tramcar to bear him to 
ter. Far above him the Suspension Brid 
traversed by the tiny twinkling lights of u 
A tug descending toward Avonmouth be 
as if in anticipation of bad weather in the 
October evening was damply chill, with a 
flecked wind; and on such an evening the 
Hotwells Road becomes the Bridge Valle 
its rare lamps and rarer passers-by—a | 
whereat to stand and wait for a tram. A 
growing uneasiness had now begun to inv 
of Mr. Wyatt’s person which is comm 
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of Miss Stapleton he had consumed | 


4i¢3 things to look upon, crisp and brown and 
| jreover manufactured by Miss Stapleton’s 

put for Mr. Wyatt, sheer, black, murder- 
play in even the minutest quantities invari- 
d| his digestive system a disorder of the most 
nédepressing kind. He had long ceased to 
ieelated tram at length arrived, and in the 
sage to Tramway Center the warm rosy 
sh his thoughts had borrowed from the 
y| the drawing-room at Aberdeen Place dis- 
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pgirls, who became his fellow passengers 
14), eyed him for a little while with the simple 
rjind; and, diverted mysteriously by the 
9/1 of his countenance, nudged one another 
ht heads away, feigning to peer out into the 
| their smiles. They saw, doubtless, merely 
dentleman, very carefully dressed, wearing 
: /s brow for no apparent reason and gazing 
psistency at an advertisement above their 
e agedy that was enacting itself behind that 
‘derous exterior they divined nothing. And 
eand smiled and at last tittered, making— 
‘tired—conversation of an obviously insin- 
itas sort. Mr. Wyatt, becoming aware of 
mzazed at them so sternly that—abashed— 
') the farther end of the tram. No tinge of 
oed that rebuking gaze. He wished ex- 
-‘e atmosphere of tramcars might be im- 
tt he had not eaten those scones; and that 
(traveling, which still lay between him and 
fis own fireside, might somehow be miracu- 


iy Center Mr. Wyatt traveled in another 
n to Temple Meads Station, where on a 


bull-like; legs bent and twisted in every conceivable va- 
riety of distortion. And all these poor, unlovely, unneces- 
sary creatures scurrying and scrambling, pushing and 
shoving, in foolish haste to be gone upon their foolish busi- 
ness, a rabble of futile ugliness and offense. 

You perceive what grievous havoc three scones had been 
able to work in the usually sympathetic and tolerant and 
kindly breast of Mr. Wyatt. It was with asigh of profound 
relief that he shut himself into the exclusiveness of a first- 
class smoker and, having arranged the foot warmer to his 
satisfaction, lit a cigarette and allowed his thoughts to re- 
turn to the refined and friendly atmosphere in which he 
had passed two utterly satisfying hours that afternoon. 

The smoker was still warm with the warmth of its recent 
occupants; and in the fictitious comfort of its stuffiness 
Mr. Wyatt succeeded in casting off for a little while the 
depression that had affected him. Pictures of Miss Staple- 
ton in a large variety of intimate settings passed in alluring 
procession athwart his vivid and highly developed imagi- 
nation, and the more steadily and the more minutely he 
contemplated these interiors of a possibly imminent future 
the more attractive their cumulated effect became. It 
appeared to him that his decision with regard to Miss 
Stapleton had everything to commend it. She possessed 
everything that his own peculiar and rather fastidious 
needs of soul and body demanded of a woman; she was 
indeed a more perfect woman than he had ever dreamt 
probable. And he thought himself not altogether unworthy 
of her perfection. There was nothing in himself of which 
he felt ashamed; much of which he felt he might excusably 
be proud. Their marriage would be the frank, unselfish, 
disinterested partnership of two highly cultured, high- 
minded, clear-thinking people. There might be moments, 
not very frequent perhaps, but wonderfully intense proba- 
bly, when the dignified pace of that sweetly reasonable 
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domesticity would quicken somewhat. Mr. Wyatt’s fancy 
loitered in this sidetrack for some time pleasantly; then, 
attempting to resume its straightforward path, came once 
more to an abrupt check before a doubt that had troubled 
it vaguely at intervals for several months past. 

Mr. Wyatt was forty-six—a well-preserved forty-six, it 
is true; a forty-six that looked nothing like forty-six—but 
still forty-six. And Miss Stapleton was twenty-six. Twenty- 
six from forty-six always leaves twenty. And left it un- 
fortunately during those crucial years which would mark 
the passage of Miss Stapleton from twenty-six to thirty 
and of Mr. Wyatt from the comparatively youthful middle 
forties to the definitely aged early fifties. 

No unnecessary diffidence, as I have already suggested, 
embarrassed Mr. Wyatt’s valuation of his own attractions. 
But the providence that had destined that he should write 
five of the most remarkable novels in the English language 
had—for that purpose doubtless—equipped him with a 
merciless instinct for proportion and fitness and an almost 
extravagant sense of the ridiculous. And-he found it im- 
possible to derive any sort of consolation from the little 
exercise in subtraction which—attacked however bluffly 
or however insidiously—yielded always a remainder of 
twenty. He continued the operation, at first courageously 
and with concentration, then with growing unwillingness, 
for the greater part of the journey from Bristol to Char- 
field. The temperature of the carriage fell rapidly as tho 
journey proceeded, and that malign heaviness in Mr. 
Wyatt’s interior stretched clogging tentacles to his nor- 
mally nimble brain and slowed it to a leaden apathy. 

At Wickwar a man whom he knew slightly, a solicitor 
from Dursley, entered the carriage with dripping umbrella 
and overcoat, and after some experimental comments upon 
the weather, embarked upon a monologue of which the 
advantages of a cheap car formed apparently the theme, 

but of which Mr. Wyatt— 
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ruts and awaiting him in a driz- 
h trickling zling rain his new car and 
a| seats, its his new chauffeur, Max- 
rr, its fatu- well. The new car had 
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ajle resorts factory investment; but 
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in the new chauffeur his 
employer reposed a con- 


riised Mr. fidence not quite so un- 
k After all, reserved. Maxwell was 
0 ason why an excellent fellow, a civil, 
e/ should be industrious, abstemious 
eir fellow fellow, capable in the 


matter of running repairs, 
smart in appearance, will- 


urrying, ing and useful in divers 
d-ople from domestic ways in his spare 
l--hted car- hours. But he possessed 
ord another one failing serious in Mr. 
i) wave and Wyatt’s eyes: he ap- 
a It was peared to be constitu- 
niing, Mr. tionally incapable of driv- 
t , torealize ing a motor car on a level 
1 nisshapen road at aspeed of less than 
iu of move- thirty-five miles an hour. 
T eman and The roads in the neigh- 
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well was therefore unable 
to avoid the necessity of 
driving the new car at 
times uphill and at a rea- 
sonable speed. But for 
this mortification he con- 
soled himself when driv- 
ing downhill. Corners, 
uphill, downhill or on the 
level, he took on the as- 
sumption that no other 
vehicle had any right to 
take them when he took 
them. In vain alike were 
the gentlest remon- 


strances and the sternest 
(Continued on Page 95) 


Down the Long Steep Hill Into Dursley Mr. Wyatt Drove at a Speed So Outrageous That for the First Time in 
His Career He Felt Constrained to Avoid the Glances of His Fellow Men 
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By KENNETH L. ROB. 


The Mere Putting On of a Necktie 
is a Waste of Time and a Cause of 
Frequent Mental Anguish 


To some people this unpleasant fact is more apparent 

than to others. It is particularly apparent to young 
men who have worn fairly warm, fairly well-made khaki- 
colored garments at some time during the past two years 
at the expense of a near and dear uncle, and who have 
suddenly wakened to the fact that a suit of clothes costs 
nearly as much as one used to pay for two months’ rent of 
a fairly good six-room apartment in any of the leading 
cities of the United States. The present-day price of a 
suit of clothes seems in most cases to be sufficiently com- 
prehensive and commodious to permit of the suit being 
equipped with steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold 
water, a refrigerating system, a wireless-telephone outfit 
and a self-starting cigarette lighter. 

The initial cost of our modern garments would not in 
itself be so depressing. One wouldn’t mind paying sixty 
dollars or ninety dollars or even one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, as do some of our more plutocratic citizens, 
for the conventional coat, vest and trousers if one knew 
that those same garments could be worn eight years from 
to-day without causing the newspapers to run some such 
headline as Quaint Styles of Former Years Attract Crowd 
and Block Traffic. 


GS Tosome po is wrong with our system of dressing. 


Where are the Clothes of Yesteryear? 


OT so terribly long ago I was the proud possessor of 

something rather dashing in the clothing line. The 
trousers were of the variety known as peg-top; and the 
general appearance presented by them was that of a sort of 
Siamese balloon all blown up and ready to hop off on a trans- 
atlantic flight. The coat was extremely abbreviated, and 
came only a short distance below the belt, so that when I 
stooped over, a distinct hiatus appeared between the bot- 
tom of the coat and the top. of the trousers, and the 
entranced onlooker was favored with a magnificent expanse 
of shirting. All in all, I must have looked like a person 
who had developed himself enormously below the waist 
by lying on his back and lifting his legs in the air millions 
of times each day, but who had remained in a fragile and 
childish state of undevelopment above the waist. I dis- 
tinctly remember that the garments in question were 
regarded—by myself, at least—as the very last ery in 
style, to say nothing of the very last shriek and ear- 
piercing ululation. But anybody who donned such gar- 
ments to-day would at once be captured and given an 
airy cage right between Jo-Jo, the dog-faced boy, and Zip, 
the great What-Is-It. 

As for the garments that are being worn to-day, they are 
of course very charming and distinguished. Zippy, I think, 
is the word. One is overcome with amazement to think 
that he could ever have endured any other style of cloth- 
ing. The clothes of to-day are so comfortable, and set off 
the figure so well, and everything! And yet, oddly enough, 
that is exactly what I thought about my peg-top trousers 
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and my bob-tailed coat. And harking back eight or ten 
harks, that is what the Duke of Wellington thought when 
he inserted himself into his white-duck trousers strapped 
under his varnished boots and his long blue coat with a 
velvet collar so high that it threatened to chafe the tops of 
his ears to a condition of painful rawness. 

No matter how far back our harking may carry us into 
the dim past of the great western nations—America, 
England, France, Spain, Holland, Italy and Germany, 
we shall always find someone arraying himself in garments 
sufficiently ridiculous to make a dejected horse burst into 
uproarious mirth, and assuring himself that for zip, style 
and general elegance he is making all previous styles look 
too silly for words. I have no hesitation in predicting, 
therefore, that the zippy clothing of to-day will, if worn at 
the end of another five years, cause strong men to call 
hoarsely for the police and send timid dogs scurrying for 
sanctuary in the nearest alleyway. 

So I state firmly that there is something wrong with 
our system of dressing. I am referring, I might add, to 
the system of dressing prevalent among the males of the 
species. The dress of the female of the species is a matter 
which interests me deeply; but it is a matter with which I 
do not care to deal controversially. The female, so far as 
my limited knowledge of the subject permits me to speak, 
dresses primarily for intriguing effects; and she succeeds 
admirably. The male, however, dresses primarily for 
efficiency and comfort; and I am constrained to step 
forward and declare in a deep bass voice which occasion- 
ally breaks into a falsetto with excitement that the male 
isn’t making a howling success of it. 

The clothing designers of America, I think, are aware 
that something is wrong. They are obviously restless. On 
July 19, 1919, the American Clothing Designers Associa- 
tion met in New York and decided that man’s garb is too 
somber. Not a word about man’s garb being inefficient or 
of too ephemeral and temporary a nature or too extrava- 
gant. They merely found that it was too somber. So they 
decided to relieve the somberness by lining coats with 
orange and Alice blue. Blonds, I suppose, will have a 
preponderance of Alice blue in their coat linings, while 
brunettes will have their more voluptuous beauty enhanced 
by orange. I appreciate the fact that the clothing designers 
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William Howard Taft’s decorativeness ¢ 
would be materially enhanced by an 
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Newton Diehl Baker could be remec 
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Perversity of Neckties 
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he mere putting on of a necktie— 
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collars that they can neither be 
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adjusted nor disengaged without tearing the collars and 
neckties to pieces and nearly throttling the operators into 


‘the bargain. Thus anger poisons are generated in their 


systems, and their efficiency is lowered for several hours. 

History has made much of the gentleman who blew him- 
self through the roof while discovering gunpowder; but to 
my way of thinking the individual who sat up nights in 
order to figure out the method of knotting a four-in-hand 
necktie presents a more tragic figure. The gunpowder 
inventor sailed skyward on the crest of a loud majority 
report, and that was the end of it; but I think of the other 
person as working over his necktie knot for month after 
month, wearing his temper to shreds while tying it, and 
cracking his finger nails to pieces while untying it. Having 
had wide experience with neckties I find this thought 
oppressively harrowing. 

Doubtless the substitution of artificial Russian whiskers 
for neckties would have many unpleasant features. It is 
highly probable that they would need to be combed out so 
frequently that the element of time-saving would be re- 
duced toa minimum. Moreover, they would prob- 
ably bring about frequent conflagrations as the result 
of attempts on the part of their wearers tolight cigars 


At the Present Moment a Vast Deal of Space is Being Wasted in the 
Interior of Male Hats. 
Hat and the Whole Used as a Male Vanity Case 


A False Bottom Might be Built in a Derby 


and cigarettes while facing into a stiff breeze. In the smok- 
ing car of a transcontinental train not long ago I had the 
pleasure of the company of a sprightly gentleman who had 
fought at Manassas. Things got rather warm in his 
vicinity during the engagement, and he took an oath that 
if he got out safely he would never shave again. He got 
out safely; and when I made his acquaintance he was the 
proud possessor of a set of whiskers that would have 
supplied nesting material for a large flock of lammergeiers. 
I could hardly believe that these whiskers had been de- 
veloping only since the Battle of Manassas. They might 
have started round the time of the Battle of Hastings. 

He came into the smoking room one morning when the 
train was rolling across the Kansas prairies, inserted a 
cigar into that portion of his whiskers where the bosky 
undergrowth showed signs of having been slightly thinned 
out, and struck a match. Balmy zephyrs were soughing 
through the open car windows; and one of the zephyrs 
caught the flame of the match and wafted it against the 
luxuriant foliage round the cigar. Instantly there was a 
burst of flame like the beginning of a prairie fire. Someone 
threw the old gentleman down, and everything within 
reach was hurled at his smoke-wreathed face. He was 
buried beneath a porter’s duck jacket, two dozen face 
towels, a basketful of moist sanitary drinking cups, the 
blouse of an aviation lieutenant’s uniform, and the body 
of a lieutenant commander in the United States Navy. 

When he was rescued from beneath the pile and had 
finished picking the soot out of his hair and eyebrows and 
ears he remarked calmly that he had never had to worry 
about his whiskers growing so long that he would trip 
over them because they always caught fire before they got 
below his waist. I mention this incident to show that 
whisker fires are by no means so uncommon as some people 
suppose, and that if artificial whiskers are ever adopted 
they should if possible be made out of asbestos fiber or 
some other noninflammable substance. 
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Probably the clothing designers can think up many 
ways to eliminate the necktie without having recourse to 
artificial whiskers. At all events it is a fact that neckties 
in the Far East have for the most part been as rare as 
Eskimo golf champions. For centuries the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Koreans, the Malays and all the other 
Orientals have got along without neckties; and even to- 
day the vast majority of these peoples wouldn’t know 
whether a necktie was something to keep a coat from 
flapping or something on which to string fish. Therefore I 
believe that the Western world lays too much emphasis on 
the importance of the necktie. 


Questing Permanent Trouser Creases 


HE necktie is, indeed, an extremely unimportant arti- 

cle of dress; that is to say, it is relatively unimportant. 
As we dress at the present time there is no article of dress 
that would not be keenly missed if a person left it off. 
For example, if a person should venture forth fully clad 
except for a necktie his lack of necktie would probably 
result in everyone’s turning to stare at him rudely, and in 
his being followed by a large crowd of children and idlers. 
And yet the sensation caused by his necktieless state 
would not approach the uproar that would result if he 
should venture forth without his trousers. Persons who 
have had great experience with Welsh-rabbit suppers and 
other provokers of unpleasant dreams have assured me 
that the most horrible and heart-rending and perspiration- 
invoking dream that any person can have is that in which 
the dreamer finds himself in a large 
gathering of people without his 
trousers. That dream has fre- 
quently made strong, fearless men 
waken from sleep with wild ear- 
piercing shrieks that bring police- 
men running from far-off posts in 
the belief that something horrible 
and unique in the line of murder is 
being perpetrated. 

There have been many peoples 
in the world’s history who did not 
consider trousers an essential part 
of their dress. Even to-day such 

peoples exist. I will 

confess, nevertheless, 

that I have never had 

any desire to see 

trousers abolished. 

There is something 

about them that ap- 

peals to me. Those 

who wish to get along 

, Zone. without them are at 

eae liberty to do so; but 

if anyone attempts to 

deprive me of the 

right to wear them I 

shall resist stub- 

bornly. Yet trousers 

have their draw- 

backs; and clothing designers might do worse than to study 

these drawbacks with an eye to remedying them. I am not 

willing to discard trousers entirely; but I would gladly 
discard some of their unpleasant features. 

One of the most unpleasant features is the crease that 
custom has decreed must run up and down—or down and 
up, if you prefer—the front and back of each trouser leg. 
These creases aren’t at all offensive to the person who is 
able to put on a pair of freshly creased trousers each day; 
but for the person who must crease his trousers under the 
mattress or who hangs them carelessly on the floor each 
night for several days or weeks without having the creases 
renewed it is quite another story—a story, I might add, 
which no editor would care to purchase. The trouser 
crease that has gone wrong and fallen upon evil days is 
a dissolute and revolting spectacle. It gives a poorly 
nourished and weak-kneed appearance to the leg. 

Some years ago there was a movement on foot to have 
four creases put in each trouser leg, the idea being, I believe, 
to give males in general a firmer, more substantial appear- 
ance. Under such conditions the legs of two or three men 
gathered together would have looked like a cluster of 
square piazza posts. This movement attained no popu- 
larity, possibly because the amateur trouser presser could 
never hope to keep four creases in each trouser leg. Even 
as it-is, one must exercise considerable patience and in- 
genuity in order to keep a trouser leg creased in the 
conventional manner. By placing the trousers on the 
floor and carefully piling eighteen or twenty volumes of a 
standard encyclopedia on them each night before retiring 
the ordinary double crease can be maintained for a few 
days. But the person who sought to encourage a quad- 
ruple crease would have to be equipped with a complete 
set of blacksmith’s tools and surveyor’s instruments, and 
would have to give up his business or profession and devote 
his entire time to his trousers. 

(Continued on Page 111) 


HE quest- 
ing gaze 
o-f°- Mir’. 


George Shivers 
wandered idly -* 
toward the rear® ‘ 
of the gaunt, 
unpainted, one- 
story structure 
which was so like 
its fellows of the 
immediate vicinity 
that the whole had 
recently been ad- 
vertised for sale as 
“one section negro rental prop- 
erty, with sixteen houses.” 

The gaze of Mr. George Shivers 
wandered languidly toward the 
rear of this particular house, and 
then it ceased wandering. Sodid 
Mr. Shivers. His eyes opened a 
trifle wider and an expanse of 
shiny white teeth became visible 
in the ample frame of yellow- 
brown face. Then Mr. Shivers 
shook his head in a manner that 
betokened moieties of disgust 
and puzzlement, approached the 
fence that separated barren yard 
from cracked sidewalk and con- 
tinued tostare. He abstractedly 
filliped a bit of dust from his im- 
maculate chauffeur’s uniform. 

The spectacle upon which he gazed 
intrigued his interest and aroused his 
curiosity. For perhaps five minutes he 
gave rapt attention and then his thirst 
for first-hand knowledge conquered. He 
passed through the front gate, which gaped invitingly 
open, circled the house and paused by the kitchen steps. 

The object of his attention paid little heed to the visitor. 
Mr. Shivers became embarrassingly aware of the fact that 
Mr. Luscious Chester did not even know he was there. Mr. 
Shivers coughed politely, but Mr. Chester did not so much 
as raise his head. 

Luscious Chester was absorbedly busy. He held in his 
hands a large red rooster, a very young and a very game 
rooster. The ebony face of Luscious bent intently over the 
bird and soft, honeyed words dripped from between the 
lips of Luscious as he lowered the bird toward the ground, 
allowed the lanky muscular legs to flail fiercely at the turf, 
then raised him again. Mr. Shivers understood little of the 
jargon which Luscious intoned so earnestly: 

“Tha’s it, Gaffer; shuffle yo’ laigs! Shuffle ’em hahd, 
ol’ cock! Git a li’l snap into them kicks, birdie boy! 
*Tain’t no time fo’ studyin’ when you is in the pit! Now— 
now there—a li’ bit hahder, Gaffer! Now, you high-bred 
bird, you shuffle!” 

Mr. Shivers coughed again. Luscious continued to be 
engrossed in the shuffling of the bird, Gaffer. Mr. Shivers 
instinctively resented the other’s obliviousness of his pres- 
ence. He spoke: 

“Luscious!” 

No answer. 

“You Luscious!” 

Still no answer. Mr. Shivers became peeved and 
allowed his voice to crescendo: 

““Ain’t you heah me speakin’ at you, Luscious?” 

Luscious heard. Very reluctantly he permitted an inter- 
mission in the shuffling. He turned bored eyes upon his 
visitor. Recognition of Mr. Shivers did not appear to 
bring with it any surge of delight. Luscious dropped a 
languid moncsyllable: 

Soran? 

““Ain’t you seen me standin’ heah?’’ 

oy A 

“Well, I is.” 

“*Is you?” 

“Yes, Lis. Lis come to make talk with you.” 

Tesyou? 2 

“‘Cain’t you say no words ’ceptin’ ‘Is you’?”’ 

“Shuah.” 


yf 
TELUS TRATED BY 


For What Seemed an Eternity to the Watchers the Two Roosters Glared at One Another, Every Steely 
Muscle in Their Bodies Tensed. Then—Action 
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Mr. Shivers shook his head disgustedly. 

“You ain’t got no mo’ sense in yo’ haid than that there 
chicken. What you is makin’ all that foolishment fo’, 
anyway?” 

‘“Which foolishment?”’ 

‘*All what you is been doin’ there—hoppin’ him up an’ 
down an’ lettin’ him scratch a hole in yo’ landlady’s back 
yard?” 

“‘T is been handlin’ him.” 

“Handlin’ him? Co’se you is handlin’ him! Any blin’ 
man ’thout no eyesight could see you is handlin’ him. 
Question I asts is: What you is handlin’ him so foolish 
tow 4 

“T is trainin’ him,” explained Luscious with the air of 
one infinitely bored by the colossal ignorance of another, 
“HO ate Nts 

“Fight with which?”’ 

“° Nother rooster.” 

“Whose other rooster?” 

“T dunno. Mos’ anybody’s rooster.” 

Mr. Shivers’ expression became one hundred and ten 
per cent contemptuous. 

“You an’ chickens, Luscious! If’n you knowed as much 
bouten anythin’ else as what you does bouten chickens 
you wouldn’t be such a fool as you is.”’ 

“Ain’t it the truth?” agreed Luscious mildly. 

‘An’ ’tain’t gwine git you nowhere,”’ raved Mr. Shivers. 
““What you ever git outen chicken fightin’, I’d like you to 
tell me?” 

*“‘T is made a li’] money outen it, Brother Shivers, an’ I 
is got Gaffer.” 

“Where you git him at?” 

“Cap’n Jackson Ramsay, which runs the Pool an’ 
Ginuwine lott’ry, give him to me.” 

“Fo’ which?” 

“T handles an’ conditions his birds fo’ him, Brother 
Shivers, as a side line from my prefession of wukkin’ in 
the coal yahd. Las’ week Cap’n Ramsay went an’ won a 
big main up to Nashville which I trained his birds fo’, an’ 
he says he is payin’ me money an’ fo’ brawtus I ec’n have 
any one bird what he is got.” 

““An’ you silected that rooster?”’ 

“T done that same—yes. He’s a won’erful bird, Brother 
Shivers.” 
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““No-o. But I reckor 
to be contrary, ain’t sh 
She’s a pow’ful rich 

“Yeh, she is that, sho’ nuff. They 
husban’, Silver Reed, done lef’ her th’ 
insurance, an’ she got two thousan’ mo 
which done run over him. Five thousai 
a heap of good eatin’, Luscious.” 

Luscious’ eyes narrowed hostilely. “ 
mo’ fo’ her five thousan’ dollars than 
her,”’ he accused. 

Mr. Shivers laughed mockingly. 

‘An’ I reckon you ain’t wantin’ t 
a-tall, is you?” 

“W’en I ma’ies,”’ returned Lusciov 
dignity, “‘I ma’ies a woman an’ not sun 

George Shivers stared. He smiled a 

“You is a’mos’ fool ’nough to mean thi 

‘Luscious said nothing. For an inter 
continued to say the same thing. He] 
Shivers and then at Gaffer. It was plai 
rid himself of the former in order that 
the exercises of the latter. 

There wasn’t a doubt about it—Gafi 
bird, a bird bred of a long line of vietori 
True, Gaffer had yet to enter the | 
steel spurs, but in training he had indic 
of a winner. He was composed of heav 
muscle—eévery ounce of his five pour 
had reveled in the sight of Gaffer flat 
best birds owned by Jackson Ramsay 
equipped with soft chamois dummies. 

Jackson Ramsay was Luscious’ idol. 
his lottery and general gambling busine: 
man was known as one of the king breed 
fighting cocks in the state of ae 
years Luscious Chester had been his bo; 
in illness and in health, in success al 
his cocks day in and day out; han 
tioning them to razor edge for the big 
the heels of his most brilliant victo 
had made Luscious a present of the 
lection. f 

Luscious had chosen wisely and well. 
as much about fighting cocks as did C 


now he had a bird of his very own; 


worked daily, hoping against hope t 


os ere of personally pitting him against another 
” ombat, both backed by substantial wagers. 

go on handlin’ Gaffer,” proffered Luscious 
yers gave no indication of early departure. 
Gier! You is got plen’ y time to make fuma- 
iat al’ chicken. I is heah to make talk with 
, thin’ *pawtant.” 


able flicker of interest in the eyes of 
The wealthy and widowed Spinola was 
life which could divert his interest from 
d samecocks. And Luscious did not relish 
dinola by George Shivers. Mr. Shivers was 
‘ing Luscious’ only rival for the heart and 
oie of the coy widow. 

$n ola?”’ echoed Luscious. 


.b tt her?” 

m| proclaimed Mr. Shivers positively, “is got 
yo meanin’ abl’. 

ts, Luscious: Mos’ recintly I is been givin’ 
tii> to thinkin’ an’ I-is came to the e’nclusion 
10 Spinola ain’t thinkin’ on marryin’ any man 
u either me. Ain’t that the truth?” 

; ie don’ marry one of us mighty soon she’s 
‘Iadache tryin’ to ’cide betwix’ us an’ run off 
ot feller jes’ to settle the question. ’Member 
yu they ain’t many single men in Bummin’ham 
Pt marry five thousan’ dollars! An’,’”’ he 
nj tingly, “Spinola ain’t so wuss, herse’f.” 
ake 3 solemnly. ‘‘ You is got a thinkin’ haid, 
hiirs. But what is all this heah talky-talk 
? 


yi Weis got to make Spinola choose betwix’ us, 
qk.” 

s ugged. 

’t wine do it.” 

ey; ast her to marry you, Luscious?” 

ig, I goes there.” 

lo she answer you?”’ 

ie yn’t know which she loves bestes’—I or you; 
lo. het up with bein’ frightened that she is 
y 1e of us an’ then ’scover she is got the wrong 
sk ma’ied the wrong one fust time she tried it, 
t (wg never bites.” 

ik what she tells me,’’ seconded Mr. Shivers. 
Im makin’ is that she cain’t marry both of us. 
it/1g’in the law, an’ secon’ place ’tain’t decint.”’ 
ected Luscious, “T don’t hahdly reckon 
a]? 

2 lider likes us both,’ continued Mr. Shivers, 
can’t see what they is bouten you, Luscious, 
ci eare fo’. 

ves jes’ nach- 

ng2herchoose 


azood idee, 
hijrs, ’ceptin’ 


_|! You Knowed as Much Bouten Anythin’ Else as What You Does 
_ You Wouldn't be Suck a Foot as You Is”’ 


gone I is went an’ preposed. An’ when on’y one of us is 
there, the one which ain’t there looks better, see?’”’ 

“Yeh, but ——” 

‘Now heahs my plan: T’-night I an’ you is gwine to see 
Spinola t’gether an’ we is gwine prepose to her at the same 
time. Come thataway there won’t be no 
cumfusion in her min’. She e’n look us 
over both the same time an’ decide right 
prompt. ’Tain’t hahdly fair nowadays 
to ’spec’ a woman to ’member all ’bout 
one man which ain’t with her while 
t’other is preposin’. What you is got to 
say bouten my scheme, Luscious?” 

“Both go there t’gether an’ prepose 
at the same time?” interrogated Lus- 
cious doubtfully. 

“Yeah! What you think bouten it?” 

“‘T dunno—dunno. Iain’t never done 
nothin’ liken to that befo’.”’ 

““Co’se not, you ain’t. But I is con- 
tendin’ that it’s a elegant plan.” 

Luscious descended into a slough of 
thought. The proposition was alluring. 
Doubt as to his matrimonial fate had 
been exciting Luscious almost as much 
as a cockfight. He was sincerely fond of 
the Widow Reed and was too human to 
forget entirely her five thousand dollars. 
Better to be rejected definitely than to 
be kept in torturing uncertainty. 

As for the dapper.and immaculate 
George Shivers, he bent forward from 
the waist, focused his gaze upon Luscious and willed that 
dark individual to agree to the plan. There was more 
than a little method in Mr. Shivers’ seeming madness. 
It was a deep-laid scheme to eliminate Luscious teetotally. 
Sitting by the side of Luscious in the Reed manse, he 
felt that he would fairly scintillate by comparison. Even 
Luscious’ best friend could not claim for that gentleman 
a distant cousinship with anyone who had ever heard of 
Beau Brummell. Clothes, so far as Luscious was con- 
cerned, were designed for the sole purpose of preventing 
nudity, and that task accomplished their mission in life 
was at anend. That they might serve for decorative pur- 
poses seldom occurred to Luscious, and then only under 
spur of great mental stress. He had been known to call in 
cow-eyed adoration upon Spinola, clad in overalls. 

But if Luscious was indifferent to dress, George Shivers 
lived for it. He was glorious enough in civilian attire, but 
in his chauffeur’s uniform of military cut there was about 
him a certain élan that was irresistible. And it was with 
the intention of slamming home the impossible contrast 
between Luscious and himself that George proposed the 
simultaneous declaration of love to Spinola Reed. With 
the pair of them on exhibition there was little doubt in the 
scheming mind of Mr. Shivers as to whom Spinola would 
choose. 

And finally Luscious voiced his decision. 
slowly, weightily: 

“’Tain’t such a wuss scheme, Brother Shivers.” 
George strove to conceal his wild exultation. 

‘An’ you is gwine with me to prc- 
pose t’gether?”’ 

“Yes,” returned Luscious, “I is 
gwine with you.” 

George made a lightning get- 
away. Luscious turned happily back 
to the fretful Gaffer, Spinola all 
but forgotten until the hour should 
have arrived for the joint and several 
proposal. 

Not so George. He hustled to 
the corner, entered his employer’s 

limousine, shot downtown to await 
that gentleman’s pleasure, took him 
home, procured leave of absence for the 
evening and hastened to his boarding 
house. And there he gave himself over 
to an orgy of personal adornment— 
a long-drawn-out session with razor 
and perfumed soap and odoriferous 
toilet water. George was applying a 
sartorial polish calculated to sweep the 
heart of Spinola from its moorings. 

At precisely fifteen minutes before 
eight o’clock the men met at a 
designated corner. The contrast was 
striking. George Shivers of an im- 
maculateness that fairly shrieked, his 
buttonhole burdened with a pink car- 
nation, left hand decorated with a blaz- 
ing stone that gave evidence of having 
been born not far from a glass factory, 
and right hand gripping a one-pound 
box of candy. Apparently Luscious 
had given small thought to his outward 
appearance. If he believed in the 
doctrine that clothes do not make the 


He spoke 
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““Dawg:Gawn!”’ Luscious Remarked 


Tactfully. ‘‘I Never Thought of 
Bringin’ Nothin’ Like That!’’ 


man, he certainly had the courage of his convictions; for 
under the converse of that theory Luscious would have 
ranked as a torn deuce in a deck of new face cards. 

His coat was rusty where it had once been dark blue. It 
fitted him several months too late. The patched brown 
trousers caressed the unbeautiful lines of his limbs, exhib- 
iting them to worst advantage. One button of his frayed 
shirt had vanished into the limbo of forgotten things and 
the necktie had been carelessly tied wrong side out. A 
battered derby vied illy with the pearl-gray felt hat perched 
so jauntily on the side of Mr. Shivers’ head. 

Yet despite the difference in dress both men were keen 
for personal success. Spinola was worth it. She was worth 
a good deal more than that and her virtues were not to be 
catalogued in a mere breath. 

As a housewife she was second to few. She kept a clean, 
cozy, comfortable place; she cooked amazingly well; she 
was thrifty, yet not close: and though no promising can- 
didate in a beauty contest, there were many younger 
women far less restful to the eyes. 

And, too, there was the little matter of the late Mr. 
Reed to be considered. Mr. Reed, in life, had been no 
prideful addition to the colored community. In fact, it had 
been said on good authority that he had once introduced 
the practice of pugilism into his home. Only once—a very 
sad once. Mr. Reed left home suddenly and remained left. 
And it was during the months-long estrangement that he 
had, grown too familiar with a moving freight train. His 
demise did two things: It resulted in a perfectly elegant 
funeral managed by the Over the River Burying Society, 
and it brought to light an unheard-of policy in a reg’lar 
insurance company, which policy was fully paid and had 
run less than one year. The company promptly paid unto 
Mrs. Spinola Reed, as beneficiary, the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars. Despite his domestic troubles Mr. Reed had 
neglected to change the beneficiary and the company had 
no choice in the matter, there being small doubt that Mr. 
Reed was entirely defunct. 

Following which Spinola voiced her claim for loss of 
services of her husband and the ensuing mental anguish in 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars. Lawyer Evans Chew 
handled the case. The railroad listened attentively to the 
impassioned story of Spinola’s overwhelming grief and 
settled out of court for twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Lawyer Chew pocketed five hundred as a fee and turned 
over the other two thousand to the happy grief-stricken 
widow. 

She became the victim of immediate siege by every 
unattached designing male in the community. But being 
experienced, she was wary. After a time it became evident 
to all that there were only two candidates who counted: 
George Shivers and Luscious Chester. 

Friends and neighbors couldn’t understand. Only Mrs. 
Spinola Reed understood—and she understood, too, why 
she could not choose between them. It would have been a 
lead-pipe cinch were t’ other dear charmer away, but t’other 
dear charmer stuck closer than a mustard plaster. Hach 
had strong points and glaring weaknesses. Spinola was 
torn between romance and common sense. 

George Shivers frankly dazzled her with his elegance 
and preéminence in dark circles. He had an air, a polish, 
an urbanity which she yearned to appropriate into the 
family. But on the other hand he was extremely short on 
any ambition that meant hard work. He held too many 
different jobs in too short a space of time. He made an 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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“I Think We'll Go to the Benmore Roof To:night,’’ She Dreamed One Morning. Which Ended That. 
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Mason if you had known him before the 

war. At least the girls at the office did. 
For one thing he had a fresh color, but that was, 
as far as his freshness went—a limitation that the grls 
admired. Then again he was good looking, though not pain- 
fully so, his nose having that slightly muttonish aspect that 
is generally described as a Grecian profile. On and off he 
sported a small mustache, a silk handkerchief with a laven- 
der border, white flannel trousers—these, however, only on 
Saturday afternoons when he was going to the shore—a 
watch fob with a girl’s head on it done in a bilious greenish 
gold; and there was one time in his life when he always 
wore gloves, even on the hottest days of summer, though 
instead of buttoning them he neatly folded them back 
round his wrists. 

Officially speaking, he was the Old Man’s private secre- 
tary, a position he had won from the fact that he could 
write shorthand as fast as old Philander B. could talk— 
which was indeed some speed. He was also a bearcat on 
the typewriter, playing that instrument as Paderewski 
used to play his allegretto, crescendo, pizzicato—according 
to the nature of his notes. He didn’t sit with the girls, 
having an office of his own next to the Old Man’s, but he 
seldom tried to deceive himself. 

“Girl’s work,’”’ he sometimes mourned to himself as he 
flipped a conjurer’s desk open and made his typewriter 
appear before him with a nod and bow. ‘“‘Still, it’s man’s 
wages, so I guess I’ve got no kick coming.” 

As a matter of fact he drew thirty-five dollars a week, 
and that was before the war—which will show you whether 
or not he knew his business. This might have made him 
proud and haughty—after the popular conception of 
private secretaries—but he wasn’t that way at all. He 
often joked the girls, took candy from them, blushed at 
one little baggage who said bold things to him, and even 
threatened to spank her once if she ever said a certain 
thing again. Of course she immediately said it again 
with cranberry sauce and fixings, but Melville didn’t 
spank her. 


[ sisson you would have liked Melville IZB7 
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BY JAMES H. 

You mustn’t think from what I have said that he was a 
lady’s man or a sissy. Indeed, the men at the office liked 
him as well as the girls did, éspecially old Martin Cavanagh, 
a silvery-topped bookkeeper who had been more than 
twenty years with the firm. For one thing they liked him 
because he was straight; and they liked him too, I think, 
for the innocence that was in him; for the rambling pleas- 
ant way he talked; for the slight stutter with which he 
spoke when excited. 

In fact, I’m sure that you would have liked him, too, if 
you had beea acquainted with him before the war. But 
after Mel had served two years in olive drabs’ he had 
changed so much that the crowd at the office would hardly 
have known him. 

He was no longer shy, no longer uncertain. On the night 
when my story opens, for instance—the first night after 
he had returned to civilian life—he was walking through 
Central Park with a very proud knee action, and there 
were two things sure in his mind. 

In the first place, he wasn’t going back to the office. 

And in the second place, he who had played the greatest 
game of war that mankind has ever staged; he who had 
gone away a private and had come back a full-fledged first 
lieutenant; he who in imagination had frequently out- 
generaled Hindenburg and more than once—with his 
blanket round him—had led the American Army into 
Berlin—he was certainly not going to be defeated now by 
a handful of captains of industry, however closely they 
might stand in a ring to repel aspiring youth and knock 


ambition on the top of its curly head with that lead pipe - 


which is sometimes called discouragement. 

“T tell you, Mr. Cavanagh,” he said that night, ‘I’m 
going to make a lot of money—and I’m going to make it 
quick!”’ 

Answering the unspoken question in the other’s mind, 
he made a gesture toward the moon, a gesture that wasn’t 
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argely answered, ‘‘Oh, there are 
They were walking through 
dinner— Melville and old Mart 
had been there, silently following, you migh 
that one was Youth and the other was . 
when you saw how Youth walked with its I 


_all the talking, while Age chewed the cud o 


seemed content to listen—partly perhaps 

and partly to those ghostly voices of ye: 
ence which only the old can hear. They 
worked in the same office— Melville and ol 
they lived at the same boarding house a 
one of those friendships that a young mal 
lucky. enough to make with an old one, € 
they talk of such things as dreams, omens, 
nature, predestination, the riddle of the un 
greatest enemy, our two happiest thoug 
sweetest melodies and the four most wonde 
can happen in any man’s life. But this night 
Melville had put aside the livery of Mai 
listened more than he talked, and marvelec 
in his young companion’s manner. 

Before the war, for instance, Mel’s t 

the problems of life had been in the stagt 
But now, no more! Where he had once b 
rambling in his conversation, he was now 
dismissing large affairs with a word, passin 
men with a gesture, expressing approval 
with a glance of his eye. He had been im 
battalion and earned promotion by pe 
instrument, even as Paderewski had played 
simo, vivace, staccato—every note a mes 
every bar a roll on the drums of Valhalla. 
walk but his attitudes reflected his rece 

He never lounged any more, never stoo¢ 
his pockets, never smiled uncertai 
crowd. War to him had been a fini 
and austere in its curriculum. But a 
park that night old Martin gave him 


neo say, “A pleasant thing, the dreams of 
ind sweet to the ear. I dreamed them 
‘eden dreams! Oh, Lord, how long ago!” 
p (vane gradually realized, the light of 

43s already seemed to be shining on Mel, 
sa that was close to exaltation—that look 
aeieen on the artist or the artisan and indi- 
sinspiration wedded to the mastery of 


dainly made a man of him,” thought 
jy be able to put it over. Everybody 
yecause I did.” 

sn(zh the park had brought them close to 
‘vland he looked at the procession of cars 
lo} as though in a never-ending pageant of 
4] Martin, chewing the cud of reflection. 
Wil.” And aloud he said, “‘ What are you 
jz Melville? Have you made any plans 
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2 Mel, frowning to himself a little, “but 
‘dthings in mind. To tell the truth, Mr. 
, aitinued with his newly found earnestness, 
jmakes much difference what particular 
eis. It’s the method that counts. I’ll 
nai credit for teaching me that —strictly 
i. Yes, sir, that’s the only way to do 
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eiling to plan,” he repeated. “I don’t 
naking pins or selling pins, or dealing in 
‘onottage cheese or roll-top desks or auto- 
thiz to do is to work out a plan a little bit 
yody else’s, and then everlastingly stick 
ording to plan. Why, when you think of 
} those four words are the keynote of 
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For example, Mel would say to himself “I’ll call on 
Liebermann again to-day and see if I can’t get an order 
this time.” 

And this is the point: Having said that he would call on 
Liebermann, Mel went and saw him—strictly according 
to plan. 

Along in the afternoon he didn’t say to himself ‘‘ What’s 
the use of calling on that sour old crab again? I’ve seen 
him a dozen times already. He wouldn’t take our jam for 
a gift.” 

Or Mel would say to himself ‘‘I’m going to call on ten 
new prospects between now and five o’clock.”’ 

And this is the point again: Having planned to call on 
ten new ones, he went and called on them, no matter how 
hot or cold the day, no matter how near the picture palace 
or the baseball park might be. 

In the same spirit of earnestness he planned his selling 
talks, his follow-up work, his knock-out punches; and 
having planned them, he carried them out to the letter, as 
he had learned to carry out his plans in the awful school of 
Mars. And whenever discouragement began to walk in 
front of him and weariness behind, Mel found that he 
could always break the lock step by telling himself ‘This 
is a pudding compared with Cantigny,” and right away 
the fog would lift and his feet would warm and his crest 
would rise. Whereupon he would go it again like a young 
sledge hammer in a blue serge suit, and perhaps the very 


next place he struck he would get an order for a dozen, 


assorted cases and lay the foundation for a future business 
that might last him as long as he lived. For that was the 
thought that was never far from his mind. 

“Some day I’ll be making jam myself and have a bunch 
of salesmen wearing out their lungs and leather for me. 
Wait till I get a few thousand dollars ahead!”’ 

It’s an old saying: ‘‘Seek and ye shall find.”’ 


They Climbed the Last Few Stairs Side by Side —and Then of Course it Would Have 
Been Absurd if They Hadn't Spoken 
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Before long Mel had formed a friendship with Oscar 
Meyer, the young assistant superintendent of the factory — 
a friendship that wasn’t exactly weakened by the circum- 
stance that they had both served in the same sector in 
France. One day Oscar said to Mel ‘‘Taste this,” and 
tipped a spoonful of jam into his mouth. 

“Tastes good,” said Mel, smacking his lips. “‘Is that 
one of ours?” j 

“Not yet, it isn’t. It’s a new recipe that I’ve just 
knocked together.” He gave Mel a wistful look. ‘‘I have 
a good name for it too,” he said. ‘‘Raspberry Perfect— 
how’s that?” 

“Sounds like a good seller.” 

“That’s the noise it makes tome. But old Jammy Face 
in there—darn his old buttons—you know the kind of a 
guy he is. I can give him the recipe and give him the name 
and give him my fondest regards. And what will he give 
to me?”’ Oscar made a somewhat complicated gesture 
that started with a shrug of the shoulders and ended with 
a pantomime of the Magic Flute. ‘“‘ Makes a fellow kind of 
sore,” he said. ‘“‘Don’t you know it does?” 

That night Mel and Oscar went out to dinner together. 
Oscar had nearly three thousand dollars saved, to say 
nothing of a headful of new ideas for a complete line of 
Perfect jams. They figured till nearly midnight and then 
Mel said, “‘I guess we’ll have to wait a little longer—till 
I can save some more. We need six thousand to start.” 

Together they looked at the final sheet of figures he had 
written. It was entitled, ‘“‘Estimates of First Year’s 
Expenses and Receipts.” And though it began prosaically 
enough—‘“‘ Rent,$600. Equipment,$1650” —no playwright 
and composer who ever collaborated to achieve a master- 
piece looked with greater hope at what they had written. 

“T have an uncle, Otto Feinberg,” said Oscar, ‘‘who, 
I guess, would lend me a couple of thousand if I wanted it 
bad. He has plenty of 
money, and Ht 

“Nothing doing!” said 
Mel. ‘This thing is going 
to be a partnership—fifty- 
fifty—just you and me and 
nobody else.” 

“That’s right,” said Oscar. 
“T only mentioned the other 
in case a 

Speaking then with that 
fine candor that is generally 
reserved for relatives, he 
added, ‘‘And besides, my 
Uncle Otto is a hog. He 
would want it all.”” Where- 
upon he dismissed Uncle Otto 
with a shrug of his shoulders 
and gloated over the figures 
again. 

“Tf we could only work it 
out the way you have figured 
it!’”’? he said with shining 
eyes. “‘If we could only work 
it out exactly the way this 
shows!”’ 

“Why not?’? demanded 
Mel. ‘‘There’s no particular 
trick to that. Make a plan 
and stick to it—that’s the 
way to win!’”’ 

For the moment he was 
Lieutenant Mason again— 
curt, incisive—instructing a 
class in the noble art of ma- 
chine gunnery. 

““That’s why so many peo- 
ple fail,’ he said. ‘‘They 
make good plans, but they 
don’t stick to them. They 
need a little army training, 
Oscar. They need a little 
ironin their blood.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“You know the way it was 
over there,’ continued Mel. 
“Tf we were: told to take a 
certain objective, we took it. 
If we were told to start fir- 
ing at six, we started firing 
at six. Strictly according to 
plan—that’s going to be our 
motto. You can make darn 
good jam and I can sell it at 
a darn good profit. There’s 
nothing else to it that I can 
see. And now let me ask 
yousomething: Doyou know 
how much money old Jammy 
Face drew out cf the business 
last year?”’ 

“T’ll say he drew some 
money !”’ 
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“Forty-five thousand dollars! I saw his personal 
account.” 

Osear whistled, as travelers westward bound may 
whistle, for all we know, upon catching their first clear 
glimpse of the Elysian fields. 

“‘Well, one thing sure,” he said, 
the way these figures show 4 

Mel groaned in something like despair. 

“For the .ove of Mike, Oscar!” he protested. 
aren’t going to start on that again, are you?” 


“if we can go ahead 


“You 
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TRICTLY according to plan.’’ For the next few 
months the phrase became an obsession with Mel. 
Every morning at a quarter to six he rose and turned off 
the alarm. For the next ten minutes he went through his 
setting-up exercises, in which he imitated as closely as. he 
could the wing movements of a crow rising from a corn- 


field, the walking beam of an old-fashioned ferryboat try-. 


ing to make up lost time and the rise and fall of Mowgli 
the Frog, bobbing up and down like this. 

At five:minutes to six he cleaned his shoes, At six he 
bathed. At a quarter past he shaved, invariably starting 
at the upper left-hand corner of his countenance and end- 
ing with a gleaming reconnaissance of his Adam’s apple. 

At half past six the electric iron was ready and he 
pressed his clothes. At seven he went down to a breakfast 
that is sometimes known as the Landlady’s Dream, con- 
sisting of one cup of coffee, one slice of toast and one egg 
broken into a glass. At twenty past seven he looked over 
the morning paper and at half past he started to map out 
his campaign for the day, itemizing his itinerary with a 
detail that seemed to be based upon that grand old saying 
that success is like an orphan asylum—it is made up of a 
lot of little things. 

By this time you won’t be surprised to learn that he also 
kept a diary with an account of receipts and expenses in 
the back, including such items as: 


Newspaper gi in: antst- seein oka Katee eben Gee boy vents oie $0.02 
Stamp, co Aue peat coe ie aes eee 03 
Cripple... |. 72 eee gy Cee eee ae. eae 10 


And at the end of each day’s expenses there was 
always some such comforting line as this: 


Commissions this day’s sales, $9.85 


Of course the commissions varied, but the figure 
given above is an average one. So you can see 
that by making in the neighborhood of sixty dollars 
a week it didn’t take Mel a lifetime to accumulate 
the other thousand dollars he needed. 

Meanwhile you mustn’t think that he had for- 
gotten his old friend, Martin Cavanagh, the silvery- 
topped bookkeeper of the Consolidated Company. 
At half past six every night Mel went 
down to dinner and at half past seven 
he and Martin took a walk if the weather 
permitted, or went upstairs if it rained. 
In his earnest, serious way Mel told how 
he was getting on, while Martin listened, 
chewing the cud of reflection and saying 
to himself over and over: 

“He’s going to do it. Yes, sir, the 
boy’s going to put it over—just as he 
said he would!” 

And, to make this part of the story as 
short as possible, Mel did put it over. A 
basement location was found in the Bronx 
where the rent was $600 a year—strictly 
according to plan. The equipment was 
bought, totaling precisely $1650—also ac- 
cording to plan. The best of old Jammy 
Face’s workers followed Mel and Oscar 
in their, new adventure. Raspberry 
Perfect, Black Currant Perfect, Wild 
Grape Perfect, Lemon Filler Perfect— 
line after line went into production in 
mouth-watering profusion; and finally 
on the fifteenth day of February two 
things happened in Melville’s life that 
made the day a memorable one, never to be for- 
gotten so long as he has breath of life within 
him. 

On that day they shipped their first order from 
the new factory. And on that day—now mark 
this well—he met Miss Frances Saunders. 

The first event was strictly according to plan. 

But the second—well, to tell the truth, it was 
in the nature of a pick-up; a meeting staged, it 
might be said, by the gods of Chance, or managed perhaps 
by Fortune whilestrolling and rolling his gold and ebon ball. 
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S PICK-UPS go, it was a rather raw affair, compared 
with which the dropping of a handkerchief might be 
called a subtlety, and ‘“‘Haven’t we met before?” a flash 
of delicate inspiration. Mel was going home inthe Subway 
that afternoon, hanging to a strap in a manner that would 


have pleased Professor Darwin, when a sway of the train 
sent him lurching against the girl who has hanging next 
to him. 

“Pardon me,” said Mel. 

She didn’t speak, having been taught in the school of 
experience that there are times in a young girl’s life when 
it pays her well to keep her little tongue between her teeth. 
Indeed all that Mel could see of her was the crown of her 
hat and the tops of her shoulders. It was a shapely hat— 
black straw and a blue ribbon—and they were shapely 
shoulders. He was noticing this in his earnest way when 
the train became sportive again and this time it was the 
girl who was the catapult and he the bastion wall. 

“Pardon me,” she said. 

“Not at all,” said he—which wasn’t what he meant to 
say. But for one thing, the corner of her hat had reached 
his battlements and had nearly put one of his peepholes 
out of commission. Perhaps she caught the note of suffer- 
ing in his voice. Anyhow, she tilted her head and caught 
Mel in the act of pressing his handkerchief to his injured 
eye with one hand, while with the other he hung and 
swayed as the Bandarlog do in the jungles of Lahore. 

“T’m very sorry,” she said. 

“Not at all,” repeated Mel, “‘though I’m sorry too,” he 
said, ‘‘that I haven’t a seat to give you.” 

He said this quite distinctly, meanwhile looking at two 
seated gentlemen who had their faces hidden behind their 
evening newspapers. But to use one of those old-fashioned 
phrases that defy improvement, neither of these two 
lovers of literature bit. 

And yet, even as the reverberation of a voice will some- 
times start an avalanche in the Alps, so now Mel’s 
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statement started 
something quite as for- 
midable in its way. In 
the pitch of his voice 
and the glance of his 
one good eye the girl 
could see that he was 
acting as her champion, chal- 
lenging two omnivorous read- 
ers either to repartee or resist- 
ance, ready and willing—for 
all she knew to the contrary— 


“ret’s Go,” _ to enter into mortal combat in 


Repeated her behalf. Now beauty is 

b Met, This beauty in every age and clime, 

i Time in and the girl did something that 
fy a Whisper 


girls have done since Homer 
tuned immortal strings. She 
smiled at Master Melville—smiled and looked at him—and 
Master Mel experienced action just underneath his upper 
left-hand waistcoat pocket. 

At Fiftieth Street they left the Subway together, and 
even then it was nip and tuck whether they would ever 
speak again. But as they walked up the stairs they 
seemed to drift together, or perhaps they were pushed 
together again by Fortune, still idly pursuing his gold and 
ebon ball, Anyhow, they climbed the last few stairs side by 


Sep 


side—and then of course it would have b 
hadn’t spoken. 

“TI might have blinded you,” she said 

“Not at all,” said Mel for the third ay 
groaning to himself for being such an ass: 
ing the same three words, he essayed a e 
eye soon got better when it—when it — 

He meant to say ‘“‘When it looked at 
how it promised to sound cheap, and n¢ 
reached the upper daylight he could see: 
thing but that. She had the delicacy of 
early part of June, a keen little chin and 
glance that seemed afraid of nothing. 1 
those old phrases, Mel’s compliment seer 
craw; and the more it stuck, the more he 
of course he didn’t know it, the girl lil 
liked him for his arrested compliment; 
rich vermilion tints. 

“Y’m so glad he isn’t—isn’t fresh,” ; 
then she added to herself But no 
that, for a girl’s thoughts are sometime 
own; and who am I that I should break: 

They walked along West Fiftieth Stre 

“Of course we may never meet again 
fact, I don’t ‘suppose we ever shall. But 
ville Mason.” 

He thought for a moment of giving 3 
cards, but that looked cheap again. H 
men before—those men who meet girls 
give them cards, generally with a telepho 
scribbled in the corner, and he always 
them. So instead of giving her one of h 
quoted its contents: ‘‘‘President Maso 
Company.’ ; 

“Sounds sort of alarming,” he grinne 
“but we’re only just starting in—all sor 
pie fillings, and so forth.” 

Again he groaned at himself for being 
tallx shop to a girl like that, and again s| 
tress in his mind. 

“Do you know, Mr. Mason,” she gs 
pleased that I have had this adventure. 
over for a step or two and then she add 
Saunders.” 

“Miss Saunders.” 

“Mr. Mason.” 

They walked along then in a sort 
silence—neither one of them having b 
Mel felt himself resisting a temptation 
weather we’re having for the time of the 

“This is where I live,” she said, and tu 
without another glance she said “‘ Good-} 

Mel raised his hat and quietly walk 
private house, he noted, and private ho 
denoted wealth. From the corner of his 
turn of her ankles as she disappeared in ' 

“Silk,” he thought—though surely t 
unusual in that. ‘‘Some queen,” he add 
slowly, as though to the accompaniment 
lins, he repeated: ‘‘ You—bet—your—life 
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HE was the old lady’s niece. 

The old lady herself was a spinster! 
Van Dams—those same Van Dams who « 
where Central Park now stands becau 
were cramped for room and wanted 
Wasn’t it irascible old Rip Van Dam - 
colonial governor of New York of Dutel 

Probably. 

At any rate, the old lady had more the 
Rip in her. In fact, among her servants 
referred to as the old Rip, though tl 
always made confidentially—or sub rosa 
have it. Indeed, there was a butler wh 
Iron Duke, and an old coachman with | 
XVIII, who went even further and ga\ 
name in full, saying it backward, as it 
appear upon a genealogical index: ‘Var 
Though in moments of excitement it n 
that they sometimes left out the ‘‘ Van.” 

Confining ourselves, however, more $ 
history, the old lady was a tyrant who ¥ 
brown glossy affairs which somehow a 
having just shed scalding tears; and W. 
drove her out in the family vietoria—whi 


always privately referred to as “‘the ea 


a parasol with a hinged stick and a bl 
scalloped edges, about as large as a soup] 
using another of those old-fashioned P 

such a swing to them—her riches were ll 
At least she made the people scratch 1 
her money away from her. 4 

As you can imagine, Melville didut 
this in one installment. Some he didn’t 
to surmise it. But he was a pretty go 
the time he knew Miss Saunders well e 
(Continued on Page 153 


iness of the country is done by means of 
there are many hundreds of thousands 
pa million or over, more dim and shad- 
sts of departed humans. They elude in- 
defy investigation. They are forgotten 
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cd the Dead Among Corporations 
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//ays corporations had to obtain special 
states, usually from the legislature. In- 
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on was then and is to-day a mighty and 
With a life and entity of its own, dis- 
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t claims, irrespective of the life and 
, directors and officers. It is like the 
‘same ship though all the parts are 


igh every particle has changed through 
ce the bench of judges, the Roman 


DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


legion or the state itself—all of which remain the same 
despite changes in their composition. 

But despite these peculiar corporate prerogatives and 
immunities it became necessary as early as 1811 in New 
York state to extend the privilege of incorporation to a far 
wider circle. The corporation was an engine too essential 


to modern business to maintain as a rarity. Now all that’ 


one does to forma corporation in almost any state is to file 
with the authorities a copy of the desired charter, which is 
allowed as.a matter of course and becomes the charter 
itself, provided, of course, it is accompanied by the requisite 
fee. ; 
No longer is it necessary to persuade every member of 
the state legislature of the desirability or necessity of the 
new corporation. Aside from the opportunity for graft, 
which the earlier system contained, it would be just as 
easy to conduct modern business under the old system as 
to run an ocean liner with a toy engine. To-day incorpo- 
ration is looked upon as a right rather than a privilege, like 
crossing a toll bridge and paying a fee. 

Indeed in actual practice it almost exactly resembles the 
dignified and exalted process of dropping.a penny in the 
slot and pulling out a piece of gum. Incorporation has 
become strictly automatic. The state is hardly more than 
a ticket collector, its only other functions being to see that 
the papers are in due legal form and usually to prevent the 
duplication of names. 

“The state should no more prevent the freedom of incor- 
poration,” said a man who is engaged in the business of 
obtaining charters, “than it should interfere with the birth 
of children or even the right to breathe.” 

In a sense he is right. The complexity of business life 
in this country—especially the rapidity of its development 
at the present moment—is such that any real limitation 
upon the right of incorporation might be a serious hindrance 
to business operations. 

But there is another side to the story: Freedom in this 
instance is rapidly degenerating into anarchy. Originally 
corporations were formed for strictly domestic and local 
purposes. Now they are formed by the thousands to en- 
gage in operations that have no relation whatever to the 
state from which they draw their life. Little states with 
hardly a national or international interest give charters 
freely to corporations whose only operations are either 
national or international. 

States without a seaboard, like the Swiss navy, incor- 
porate as a matter of course great companies whose main 
offices are in a state thousands of miles away and whose 
only business is to carry on import and export trade with 
foreign countries. The natural normal relation between 
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creator and creature 
has long ago van- 
ished into thin air. 

But this is far from 
being the worst of it. 
About thirty years 
ago the states began 
to discover that the 
easiest way to raise 
revenue was to sell 
charters. Only a 
comparatively few 
have gone in for this 
form of money rais- 
ing with real enthu- 
siasm, but there have 
been enough to cre- 
ate a vicious com- 
petition in laxity. 
They have cut the 
taxes and other fees 
to the merest fraction 
of what the more conservative states charge, and have 
reduced their restrictions to the minimum. 

Of course the promoter wants to pay as few taxes as 
possible and subject himself to the fewest possible restric- 
tions when he starts an enterprise. That is perfectly natural. 
But what is good for the promoter may be very bad for the 
investor, and there can be no doubt that a fundamental 
reason for the high death rate among stock investments is 
the ridiculous ease with which corporations are formed in 
many states. 

It is no particular section of the country that is to 
blame. One of the most complaisant states is on the 
Atlantic seaboard, another is in the Northwest and a third 
in the Southwest. One of these three accommodatingly 
provides that meetings of stockholders may be held out- 
side the state, and that the original stock and transfer 
books may be kept outside. It requires no reports of 
business condition, no restriction on the amount of indebt- 
edness, and is said to be the only state in the Union which 
has no constitutional provision giving its legislature the 
right to alter and amend a charter. Besides, its fees are 
about one-tenth those of many of the larger states where 
most of its corporations actually do business. No wonder 
this little commonwealth appeals to the promoter. 


Easy Terms for Charter Seekers 


HERE is still another state whose incorporation fee is 

actually less than one-fifteenth that of New York. It 
does not charge an annual franchise tax, which is absolutely 
necessary if a state is to keep track of its corporaticns. An 
inquirer recently wrote for a copy of its incorporation law 
and received a pamphlet on the back of which was printed 
in large type: 

‘“No annual reports required to be filed in the office of 
the secretary of state. No annual franchise tax. No taxes 
whatever except on taxable property owned within the 
state.” 

It almost seemed that this statement was to remove all 
doubt as to the purpose of the law. Nor was that all. The 
librarian of the Supreme Court offered for a fee of ten 
dollars the first year and five dollars a year thereafter to 
secure the charter, to act as resident incorporator, director 
and agent and to maintain an office for the company. 
Moreover the inquirer was assured that the charter would 
be in the mails within ten hours after application was 
received. 

“Could courtesy be carried further or service rendered 
more cheaply?” was the cynical and instinctive comment 
of the seeker after information. 

It is putting it mildly to say that the motive of revenue 
only is superior to that of the best interests of the country 
in not a few of our incorporation laws. Briefly and rather 
brutally the facts are these: A few states with small or 
sparse population and with little if any large manufac- 
turing or business interests of their own to protect and 
control have simply taken the attitude that they could 
get revenue from the outside by chartering big companies 
doing business elsewhere. 

“‘Let’s get these big companies from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and the like,” is practically what the 
legislators of these easy-money states say. ‘‘They are 
doing business in their own states. They won’t do any 
business here. We don’t need to worry about what they 
do or how they do it. We don’t need to protect our people 
against them. So why not be as liberal as they desire, and 
get their money? Besides, our expenses are very small 
and so we can underbid the states with big populations 
and take the business away from them.” 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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“Rthics: The doctrine of man’s duty 
in respect to himself and the rights of 
others.” —Century Dictionary. 

“T don’t say that all these people couldn’t 
be squared; but it is right to tell you that 
I shouldn’t be sufficiently degraded in my 
own estimation unless I was insulted with a 
very considerable bribe.” —Pooh-Bah. 


ties,” Miss Wiggin informed Mr. 

Tutt as he entered the office one 
morning, ‘‘and not a single one of 
them is listed on the Stock Ex- 
change.” 

“What securities are those?” 
asked her employer, hanging his 
tall hat on the antiquated ma- 
hogany coat tree in the corner op- 
posite the screen that ambushed 
the washing apparatus. ‘I don’t 
remember any securities,” he re- 
marked as he applied a match to 
the off end of a particularly green 
and vicious-looking stogy. 

“‘Why, of course you do, Mr. 
Tutt!’ insisted Miss Wiggin. 
“Don’t you remember those great 
piles of bonds and stocks that Doc- 
tor Barrows left here with you to 
keep for him?” 

“Oh, those!” Mr. Tutt smiled 
inscrutably. ‘‘Mr. Barrows is not 
a physician,’ he corrected her, run- 
ning his eye over the General Ses- 
sions calendar. ‘‘He’s only a 
‘doc’—that is to say, one who doc- 
tors. You know you can doctor a 
lot of things besides the human 
anatomy. No, I guess they’re not 
listed on the Stock Exchange or 
anywhere else.” 

‘‘Well, here’s a schedule I made 
of them—Miss Sondheim typed 
it—and their total.face value is 
seventeen million eight hundred 
thousand dollars. I tried to find 
out all I could, but none of the 
firms on Wall Street had ever:heard 


[ss been all over those securi- 


of any of themexcepting of one 
that was traded in on the curb up 
to within .a few weeks. There’s 
Great Lakes. and Canadian Southern Railway Company,” 
she went on, ‘‘Chicago Water Front and Terminal'Com- 
pany, Great Geyser Texan:Petroleum and Llano Estacado 
Land Company—dozens and dozens of them,.and*not one 
has an office or, so far as I can find out, any tangible exist- 
ence—but the one I spoke of.”’ 

“Which. is this. great.exception?’’ queried Mr. Tutt ab- 
sently as he searched through the Law Journal for the case 
he was going to try that afternoon. ‘You said one of them 
had been dealt in‘on the curb? You’astonish me!” 

“Tt’s:got.a funny name,’’ she answered. | ‘‘It almost 
sounds as/if they meant it for a joke—Horse’s Neck Ex- 
tension.’ _. 

“I guess they meant it for a joke all right— on the pub- 
lic,” chuckled her employer. ‘‘How many shares are 
there? yy i 

““A hundred thousand,” she answered. 

“Jumping Jehoshaphat!” ejaculated Mr. Tutt. 
on earth did old Doe manage to get hold of them?”’ 

“It sold for only.ten cents a share!”’replied Miss Wig- 
gin. ‘“‘That would mean ten :thousand dollars iaciert 

“Tf Doc. paid forit,” supplemented Mr. Tutt. “Which 
he probably didn’t: ‘What’s it selling for now?” ; 

“Ttisn’t selling.at all.” 

Mr. Tutt pressed the button that summoned Willie. 

“When you haven’t anything. better to do,” he said to 
her, “‘why don’t you go round:and see what has become 
of —of—Horse’s Neck Extension??’ 

“T will,” assented Miss Wiggin. “It makés me feel ace 
just to talk about such things. I just love it.’ 

“Many a slick crook has taken advantage of just that 
kind of feeling,’ mused Mr. Tutt. ‘‘There are two things 
that women—particularly trained nurses—seem ‘to like 
better than anything else in the world —babies and stock 
certificates.” 

Then upon the arrival of the recalcitrant William he 
gathered up his papers and took down his hat from the tree. 


“How 


“Without My Hat—My Helmet!—I Should be Valueless to Myself and Everybody Else. 
What Am I Worth in Your Opinion?’* 


“T wish you’d let me get your hat ironed, Mr. Tutt,” 
remarked Miss Wiggin. ‘“‘It would cost you only fifty 
cents.” : 


“That’s all you know about it, my dear,” he answered. 


“More likely it would cost me a hundred thousand dol- 


lars.” 


Mr. Tobias Greenbaum, of Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum 
& Beck, carefully placed his cigar where it would not char 
his Italian Renaissance desk and:smoothed out the list 
which Mr. Elderberry, the secretary of The Horse’s Neck 
Extension Copper Mining Company, handed to him. The 
list was typed on thin sheets of foolscap and contained the 
names of stockholders, but as it had lain rolled up in the 


‘bottom of Mr. Elderberry’s desk for five years without 


being disturbed: it was inclined to resist the gentle pres- 
sure of Mr. Greenbaum’s fingers. 

Mr. Greenbaum glanced sharply round the plate-glass 
lake that separated him from the -other directors’ of 
Horse’s Neck, rather as if he had detected his associates 
in a crime. 

..“Tsaacs says,’ ’ he. announced i in an arrogant, latte in- 
sulting tone, though below the surface he was an entirely 
genial person, ‘“‘that the new vein in the Amphalula runs 
into the west drift:of Horse’s Neck almost to where we 


‘quit work in Number Nine five years ago.” 


‘If it does it will make it a bonanza property,’’ emphat- 
ically declared his partner, Mr. Scherer, a dolichocephalous 
pérson with very black hair and thin bluish cheeks. ‘‘It’s 
a pity we didn’t buy it all in at ten cents a share.’’ 

“We did!” retorted Greenbaum. ‘All that could be 


shaken out. We’ ve got all the stock that hasn’t gravitated 


to the cemeteries.” 

“Even if the Amphalula vein doesn’t run into it it will 
come near enough to make Horse’s Neck worth dollars per 
share. It’s a heads-I-win-tails-you-lose proposition,” com- 
mented Mr. Hunn dryly. ‘“‘Who controls Amphalula?” 


: “Lallapaloosa Limited” 


financial and corporate Elderber: 


is pretty nearly down and out. You 


L.@ 

6“ We do, ” sna 

“Then ity a ‘ 
Hunn mildly, 
sleepers, reorganiz 
as seems most ad 

Mr. Elderberry, 
tentatively. 

“Tf you gentle 
me—lI have been 
matter for some 
hazarded. Mr, EB] 


retary of Horse’s 
also treasurer of 
and general facto 
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Archbishop of T 
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, soft impeachment 
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and had been a 


vant. The firm wi 
orable business h 
their own point 0 
of the Street. Eve 
was with and by the advice of counse 
of these active-minded gentlemen, inclu 
baum, the dolichocephalous Scherer an 
Hunn, had ever done a stroke of pr 
tributed anything toward the comm 
tress to somebody in some form, ani 
number of persons, inevitably folle 
they undertook, since their busine 
mining properties and unloading t 
unsuspecting public which Scherer, H 
Beck had permitted to deceive itself. 
‘Thus, when Greenbaum called upon 
advice, it'savored strongly of Koko’s: 
and was sometimes almost as confust 
Bah on these occasions was wont t 
In which of my capacities? As First 
Lord Chamberlain, Attorney General 
Exchequer, Privy Purse or Priv: 


ask: ‘‘Exactly. But are you seek 
tary of Horse’s Neck, of Holy J 
Five, or as vice president of Hool 
Water, treasurer of Amphalula or 
Consolidated?” : 

Just now it was, of course, obvi 
ing the company in his capacity ol 
Neck. —- wl 


& 


“Tt goes without saying, gentleme 


of the insiders sold out on the tail ot 
and waited for the market to sag w 
again. The mines are full of water, 1 
over four years ago, and the propel 
funct. The original capitalization wa 
at one dollar a share. We own or ¢ 
million shares, for which we paid ten 
we had sold our original holdings for 0 


ne profit—in my opinion’’—he cleared his 
if deprecating the Rifgerity of his phrase— 
| nother whirl.” 

| full of water?” inquired Hunn. 

| about fifty thousand dollars to pump out 
a hundred thousand to repair the machin- 
e’s quite an indebtedness—about seventy- 
_ and tax liens—another fifty. Half a 
would put Horse’s Neck on the map, and 
a vein crosses the property it will be worth 
it doesn’t, the chance that it is going to will 
for the stock.” 

ry swept with a bland inquiring eye the 
assy sea about which his associates were 


1 ashare. While Horse’ s Neck repre- 
u 


yer the ground,’”’ announced Greenbaum, 
d gamble. We want Horse’s Neck for our- 
irate until we are confident that it’s a real 
imillion will do it. I’ll personally put up a 
nd.” 

¥ going to get rid of the fifty thousand 
hers?” asked Mr. Beck _dubiously. “We 
‘a trailing along with us.’ 

‘answered Mr. Elderberry brightly, in his 
‘ef conspirator for Scherer, Hunn et al., 
‘ize a new corporation to be called ‘Lallaz 
‘1’ and capitalize it at a million dollars— 
‘esata dollar ashare. Then we will execute 
‘ween Horse’s Neck and Lallapaloosa by 
‘ich the old bankrupt corporation will sell 
joration all its assets for one hundred and 
‘usand dollars. We underwrite the stock 
‘at fifty cents a share, thus supplying the 
4 with the funds with which to purchase 
if the old. In a word we shall get Horse’s 
‘dred and twenty-five thousand and have 
ind seventy-five thousand left out of what 
“underwrite the stock to put it on its feet.” 
ght,” debated Hunn. “But how about the 
ers in Horse’s Neck that Beck referred 
‘hey come in?” 

‘t of that,’ returned Elderberry. ‘“‘Of 
vt just squeeze ’em out entirely. That 
‘al. They must be given the chance to sub- 
» the stock of the new corporation on the 
‘re in the new for every ten they hold in the 


-hummed Mr. Beck. 


old; or, as Horse’s Neck is a Delaware corporation, to 
have their old stock appraised under the laws of Dela- 
ware. In point of fact, they’ve all written off their 
holdings in Horse’s Neck as a total loss years ago and 
you couldn’t drag ’em into putting in any new money. 
They’ll simply let it go—forfeit their stock in Horse’s 
Neck and be wiped out because they were not willing to 
go in and reorganize the property with us.” 


““They would if they knew about Amphalula,” remarked 
Beck. 
“Well, they don’t!”” snapped Greenbaum, ‘‘and we’re 


under no obligation to tell em. They can infer what they 
like from the fact that Horse’s Neck has been selling for 
ten cents a share for the last three years.” 

“Ts that right, Chippingham?” inquired Beck of the 
attorney who was in attendance. ‘I mean—is it legal?” 

“Perfectly legal,” replied Mr. Chippingham conclusively. 
““A corporation has a perfect right to dispose of its entire 
assets for a proper consideration, and if any minority 
stockholder feels aggrieved he can take the matter to the 
Delaware courts and get his equity assessed. Besides, 
everybody is treated alike—all the stockholders in Horse’s 
Neck can subscribe pro rata for Lallapaloosa.” 

“Only they won’t,” grinned Scherer. 

“And so, as.they are wiped out, the new corporation— 
that is us—in fact gets their equity, just as much as if they 
had deeded it to us.’ 

“That is, we get for nothing about one-half the value of 
the property,” agreed Elderberry. ‘‘Now, I’ve been over 
the list and I don’t things you'll hear a peep from any of 
them.” 


“* He’s got ’em on the list—he’s got ’em on the list; 
And they'll. none of ’em ) be missed—they’ll none of ’em be 
missed!’ 


“Tt looks good to me! I'll take a 
hundred thousand.” 

“Mr. Chippingham has the;papers drawn already,” 
continued Elderberry. ‘‘Of course you’ve got to give the 
old stockholders notice, but we can rush the thing through 
and before: anybody. wakes up the thing will be done. 
Then they*can“holler all they want.’ 

“Well; I’ll come in,” announced Hunn complacently. 

‘So will I,’’ echoed Scherer. ‘‘And the firm can under- 


write the:last hundred:thousand, and that will clean it up.” 
‘Ts it all right for us to underwrite the stock ourselves 
at half price?” inquired Mr. Beck. 


“‘T mean—is it legal?” 
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“Sure!” reiterated Mr. Chippingham. ‘‘Somebody’s 
got to underwrite it; why not us?” 

“Move we adjourn,” said Mr. Greenbaum. 
berry—the usual.” . 

Mr. Elderberry removed from his change pocket five 
glittering gold pieces and slid one across the glass sheet to 
each director. 

“Second motion. 
smiled Mr. Scherer; 
gold pieces, arose. 

If, as it has been defined, ethics consists of a “‘system of 
principles and rules concerning moral obligations and 
regard for the rights of others,” it may be interesting to 
speculate as to whether or not these gentlemen had any 
or not, and, if so, what it may have been. But in con- 
sidering this somewhat nice question it should be borne 
in mind that Messrs. Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum & Beck 
were bankers of standing, and were advised by a firm of 
attorneys of the highest reputation. On its face, and as 
it was about to be represented to the stockholders of 
Horse’s Neck, the proposition appeared fair enough. The 
circular, shortly after sent out to all the names upon the 
list, stated succinctly that financial and labor conditions 
had been such that it had been found impossible to operate 
the mine profitably for several years, that it had depreci- 
ated greatly in value owing to the water which had accu- 
mulated in its lower levels, that it had exhausted its 
surplus, that a heavy indebtedness had accumulated, that 
the corporation’s outstanding notes had been protested 
and that the property would be sold under foreclosure 
unless money was immediately raised to pay them, the 
interest due and taxes; that half a million dollars was 
needed to put the property in operation and that there 
was no way to secure it, as nobody was willing to loan 
money to a bankrupt mining concern. That under these 
circumstances no practical method had been proposed ex- 
cept to organize a new corporation capitalized at one 
million instead of ten, to the stock of which each share- 
holder in Horse’s Neck might subscribe in proportion to 
his holdings, at par, and to which the assets of the old 
corporation should be transferred practically for its debts. 
That this, in a word, was the only way to save the situa- 
tion and possibly make a go of a bad business, and that it 
was a gamble in which the old stockholders had a right, 
up to a certain date, to participate if they saw fit. Those 
that. did not would find their stock in Horse’s Neck 

(Continued on Page 145) 


**Elder- 


Carried! All up—seventh inning!”’ 
and the directors, pocketing their 


“You Can Wreck This Corporation if You Choose, You Bunch of Blackmailers, But You’ll Get Not a Cent More Than Ten Thousand”’ 


the desert, where barren moun- 

tains at great distances framed 
the horizon round, two khaki burden- 
bearing figures made headway against 
the wind. The parboiled face of the man was scarred and 
pitted, one eye was missing and the right arm stopped at 
the wrist in a leather-padded stump. 

‘Puttin’ in a shot down on that Rawhide prospect of 
mine and she went off too soon—without givin’ me fair 
warning, so to speak,’’ Nate would have explained. ‘’Ston- 
ishing, though, what a man can do with one hand and a 
stump. ’Stonishing how strong a feller’s left arm can get 
when his right hasn’t got a hand on it.” 

A small kind of automobile came skimming across the 
desert, honked for the weary walkers to get out of the road 
and passed them, unconsidering. 

“‘Whyn’t we have an ottermobile, Nate? You got the 
money, you know you have.” 

The flat voice was singularly uninflected. It did not 
complain. It merely propounded an interrogation. 

“What use we got for an ottermobile?’’ remonstrated 
the man. ‘‘We need all the money I got now to get more 
money with. You gettin’ lazy, "Randy? What’s the matter 
of you?” 

A tone of surprise had crept into the miner’s utterance, 
and after a reflective stride or two he halted, eased the bur- 
densome bag of supplies from his back to the ground and 
turned upon his wife. She also halted in the sandy rut, a 
mere dried trunk of a woman, with miles of stunted sage- 
brush and rows of serrated gray-and-yellow peaks for a 
background; while her husband gazed wonderingly at the 
familiar flat-chested, shoulder-bladed figure with the wind 
wrapping the old denim skirt about her thin and lathy legs, 
with disreputable man’s boots upon her feet, with a man’s 
cloth hat upon her head, a man’s red handkerchief about 
her neck, almost a man’s pack of food upon Her back and 
with nothing at all indeed to advertise her sex but the 
frailness of the figure, the meek light of yearning in her 
eyes and the wistful feminine appeal in the droop of a 
mouth that had once been pretty, but now was—just a 
mouth. 


(): THE far sand-strewn floor of 


“*T get tired sometimes,’ Miranda admitted; “‘tired of. 


this almighty walkin’, walkin’, walkin’—climbin’, climbin’, 
climbin’ — workin’, 
workin’, workin’.”’ 

**Shucks! You’re 
not gettin’ discon- 
tented, are you, 
*Randy?’’ Nate’s 
peeved tones indicated 
that domestic discon- 
tent was a domestic in- 
fidelity. ‘“‘You sound 
like a Bullshevik!”’ 
He fixed on her a one- 
eyed glare that was 
eloquent of rebuke and 
reproach, then showed 
her the disfavor of his 
back as he turned and 
plodded on once more. 
The woman sighed and 
plodded also. 

Twelve years ago 
Nate had plucked Mi- 
randa, then a girlish 
kitten of twenty-five, 
from behind the 
counter of a railroad 
restaurant. Sick with 
the smell of grease and 
the narrow petty 
round of interests that 
civilization forces 
upon the ignorant and 
untrained, she fol- 
lowed Nathan Prende- 
gast out into the desert 
as he trudged from one 
range to another, one 
hope to another, shar- 
ing patiently all his 
hardships, all his toils, 
all his disappoint- 
ments. She had been 
grateful to Nate at 
first, grateful as a dog, 
for the new wild life he 
took her to, and at first 
it was fun. Besides, 
why should she not 
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work hard? Nate worked hard. She had confidence in 
him and served his dreams faithfully—more faithfully even 
than his burros, which though they never lay down under 
their packs often groaned in protest at the loads he put 
upon them. She never even groaned. Sympathy for him 
after his accident and a sense of his helplessness in certain 
ways had fixed upon her the habit of menial service and 
of implicit compliance with his wishes, which became after 
a time a habit of slavishness of which neither was probably 
very conscious; only Miranda knew that somehow now 
her life had become bitter hard with all the joy of fellow- 
ship in labor entirely extracted. 

The Prendegasts made many little strikes. They never 
made a big strike. Slowly, painfully, Nate blasted money 
from the earth, and in miserly fashion he hoarded it jeal- 
ously. Yet in this atmosphere of gray despair that had 
begun to shroud the woman’s life a sort of child-longing 
had begun to grow up and demand to be gratified. 

**Seems as if if I could ever havea cent to spend for myself 
once in a while the world’d look different,’’ panted the 
woman. 

“Money? Shucks! What does a woman out here want 
to spend money for?” inquired Nate disgustedly over his 
shoulder. 

“Never get knickknacks or nothing,’ specified the spirit- 
less voice of the woman. 

“All ’at I’ve got, you’ve got,’”’ rejoined the man vir- 
tuously. ‘‘ You get three squares a day—always.”’ 

““You been a good pervider, Nate,’’ the woman hastened 
to confess. ‘‘ But knickknacks and such!’’ And there came 
a longing into the dull tones. ‘“‘I ain’t never tasted ice- 
cream sody hardly since we was goin’ out together. Then 
you used to buy it by the barrel.” 

““There’s a whole lot of fool things a feller does when he’s 
courtin’ a girl,”” grumbled the man, and quickened his pace 
as if willing to get away from these colorless but irritating 
expostulations. But the woman hung upon his heel. 


“Seems, Nate, as if I’d like to have some clothes once 


more—some woman’s clothes.” 
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““Woman’s clothes}? 
“What you want of w 
out here in the desert yw 
one to see you? Ain’t y 
saving to get a pile an 
going down to Los Angeles or Long Beag} 
and live like plutocrats?” \" 

““Another five years of this and I'll be 
and shriveled it won’t matter what I wear 
woman. ‘‘Nobody won’t look at me. Iw 
wear clothes while I got some beauty left.” 

The man’s mood of irritation disappeare 
in cachinnations of hilarious joy. 

“Beauty! Ha-ha-ha! Beauty!” He laug 

The sheer brutality of such merriment. 
submissive Miranda the first look of ange 
bestowed upon her husband. Had he seen; 
warned him or roused him. But he did nots 
forward steadily, his hobnails grinding on x 


_“ Beauty!’ he grunted in derision. “Taker 


T got a lot of beauty left, haven’t I, sine 


- blast?” 


The woman was silent now. As they toil 
bound gulch on which their latest working 
fell behind; and Nathan gained the ung 
shack in which they lived, slipped off his 
himself restfully upon the bed. 

‘Getting mighty slow, old girl, ain’t you 
as his wife finally entered. 

“T got to thinking,” offered Miranda in: 
tion of her slower pace. fa 

““You better get to thinking about somet 
twitted. 

There was no harshness in either of these 
were merely unfeeling. That was probably 
ment that could be drawn against the n 
smoked a soothing pipe, stretched at ful 
back, Miranda’s wearied feet shuffled to ar 
stove and table. Next morning it was the; 
in bed and watched his wife’s movements | 
prepared the breakfast. 

“Slow! Goshamighty, woman, but yo 
observed. And the remark was utterly wit 
the mere reflection of his inconsiderate th 
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‘and on her guard now, intending—no 
yened—to betray no feeling, for Nate 
scious hardness was not often in one of 
moods, Miranda ministered to him 
missively and stood stirring the beans 
ied for warming from a freshly opened 
y pan. 

s food, and enjoying it relented into a 
f mind. 

hechortled. ‘“‘Want some money, hey? 
new clothes, do you, girl, just like other 
nen!’’ This last witha fine scorn. “‘ Well, 
indy, I don’t want you to get like other 
{women ain’t helpers; they’re wasters— 
rs. They keep their husbands’ necks to 
at they do. Many a man’s poor to-day, 


“Sheriff Morgan! Landy! What You Doin’ Up Here?’ Inquired Mrs. Prendegast in Some Consternation 


ass of the fairly hot and succulent beans 
ite poultice for Nate’s dome of thought. 
ams of it sluiced down over his ears and 
s shirt, with individual fat beans resem- 
‘ve taking up odd situations here and 
‘siognomy. One most enterprising bean 
‘laim in the empty eye socket and peered 
tesquely, while the trickling streams of 
ded from his eyebrows and mustache and 
tures generally. Wherever this mass 
; not deeply, but—it burned. 

” Nate shrieked. ‘‘Now see what you 
! Throw water on me!” 

Trew no water. 

m me, Nate Prendegast, but you can’t 
the declared firmly, with the gleam of a 
mess in her eye. Whereupon Nate, 
words at discerning that what had come 
» happened by way of culinary accident 
but as an overt act of war, deliberately 
fully executed, rose up wrathfully with 
for vengeance. At this trumpeting of 
itartled and long-suffering wife further 
an her seething emotions. Lifting the 
te whirled it like a war club and'smashed 
Seat with a ponderous blow. 

pd Nate, and struggled once more to rise. 
whirling skillet, and once more Nate sat 
itary suddenness. Had the weapon been 


the old cast-iron spider of our mothers, Nathan Prendegast 
must then and there have become a casualty, martyr to an 
internecine strife; but it was the sheet-iron kind and it 
banged the hard skull painfully, irritatingly, musically, but 
not fatally. 

Whang! Whang! Whang! The patient Miranda was 
quite beside herself. The altogether smothered and hitherto 
half-unconscious resentment of lonz years flamed forth, 
pouring new strength into her arm as blow on blow 
descended. And after his first outbursts Nate, in a mood of 
calculating self-control that mixed cunning with malice in 
ominous proportions, merely sat with arms upraised to 
protect his head and savagely waited for her strength to 
tire. Then he rose deliberately. 

‘?Randy,” he announced in tones of noble restraint, 
“T ain’t ever hit you in all our married life.’ 


““You’ve hit me many a time with that unfeelin’ tongue 
of yourn, Nate Prendegast,” retorted Miranda, level-eyed; 
and just for good measure she rallied her strength once 
more and smote him another vehement smash with the 
skillet. But the blow—on Nate’s arm that fended it—was 
feeble, and the force of it wrung the weapon from her hand. 

“T have never hit you,” reiterated Nate in the digni- 
fied tones of a parliamentary self-control, ‘‘and I don’t say 
that I am going to hit you now, but $4 

And Nathan abandoned words. His pent-up feelings 
fulminated into action. The table in front of him rose up 
and butted Miranda somewhere in the middle section of 
her lank anatomy with such force that the upper half of her 
doubled on the table top amid a welter of dishes, succeed- 
ing which for a few minutes nothing in the little cabin but 
the solid frame of it was still at all. Woman, table, utensils, 
food—became a whirling canopy of confusion, a tornado 
with the one-armed man in the area of low barometer at 
the exact center of this violent mental and material dis- 
turbance. The walls of the cabin thudded and banged with 
the echo of blows from objects flung against it; dishes 
crashed on the stove or clattered on the floor; shouts and 
grunts and wails issued. 

At length there came a calm, with Nate standing before 
the mirror, combing the beans from his hair and cursing 
softly. Presently his shirt was changed, the hue of tomato 
sauce, crimson carnage of battle, had disappeared from his 
countenance, and he was in the doorway calmly lighting his 
pipe, with the chaos of a far-tossed desert before him and 
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the chaos of a much-tossed domestic disarray behind him. 
Without so much as a glance to rearward the lord and 
creator of this inner chaos passed outside. 

Within the cabin, upside down on the center of a still- 
shivering mass of utensils, of stores, of household materials 
of every description, lay the breakfast table, which was 
also the dinner and the supper table; and out from under 
its inverted top extended on one side the gaunt coarsely 
shod legs of Miranda, while from the other protruded her 
skinny neck and a mass of disheveled hair. She twisted the 
neck from side to side experimentally, as if to make sure 
that nothing was broken; and then extracting a hand from 
under the table brushed the locks out of her eyes, shifted 
the table to one side and sat up, surveying the wreckage. 

Strange to say, the expression upon her flushed face was 
one of victory rather than of vanqvishment. Her lips 
instead of quiver- 
ing from the weak- 
ness of defeat 
were clamped 
tightly, and in the 
eyes was the light 
of a new resolu- 
tion; a light in- 
deed as of one'who 
had fought the 
good fight and— 
whatever the is- 
sue—felt that the 
satisfaction of the 
conflict more than 
balanced the 
pains of it. Still 
seated amidst the 
pile of débris she 
rubbed a bony 
shin which was 
calling loudly for 
sympathy and at- 
tention, bestowed 
similar favors on 
a side and a fore- 
arm, and then 
methodically be- 
gan the work of 
restoring order. 
So far as possible 
she started this 
work before rising 
from a sitting 
posture, there- 
after making her 
way experimen- 
tally, first to her 
knees and then to 
her feet, where 
she ventured care- 
ful tottering steps 
as a preliminary 
to stronger ones. 

Nate, out in his 
unlimited front 
yard, heard these 
signs of the house 
being steadily 
put to rights, 
smiled reflectively 
and was busy with 
his tools. 

“’Randy’s got sense,” he mentioned significantly to the 
sledge. ‘“‘Ain’t a-goin’ to have no more trouble with her.’’ 

For half an hour Miranda within listened to the steady 
clink clink of metal on metal and then the rasp of a file. 
She knew that Nate was sharpening his pick points and 
his drills and putting an edze upon his shovel. 

““Ready to go down, ol’ woman!” he called, not harshly, 
but loudly, peremptorily, as cracking once more the lash 
of authority. 

“Comin’, Nate!’”’ answered Miranda submissively. And 
plastering her old misfit khaki hat upon her head she 
shuffled hastily out of the house and fell in docilely behind 
her husband as he moved toward the shaft. 

“Go back and get the short-handled pick!” he ordered 
presently, noticing that he did not have the article de- 
scribed. And Miranda, with her old patient obedience, 
silently retraced her steps. Once come to the shaft, which 
was a hundred yards up the gulch from the house, the 
woman took her position at the windlass. 

“Hold fast!’’ said Nate, and Miranda braced herself. 

“‘A-ready!’”’ she announced, and the man stepped into 
the bucket, which was slowly lowered beneath the surface. 

“Quit jerkin’, durn ye!” he snapped out once. 

“'Who’s jerkin’?”’ the woman drawled back, not irritably 
or pertly, but with her old dispirited air. 

“Whu-u-u-up!” came the order from below, and 
Miranda halted the windlass, knowing that her husband 
was at the bottom of the forty-two-foot shaft. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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H [ sath morning Barney was whistling as usual. I 
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gathered that Grasshopper had twisted a shoe in the 

race of. the day before. I saw the shoe, because 
Barney had taken it off and was straightening it out in 
front of my stall. It was bent almost double; and the 
wonder of it all was how the game little horse managed to 
run as goodaraceas he did. He wasalsoremarkably lucky, 
when we come to consider the fact, that he did not cut his 
leg off against its sharp edge. 

Of course my master and Barney did not tell anyone that 
this accident had happened. Barney straightened the shoe 
out himself and put it back on the horse. In this respect 
Barney was really a wonderful character. In many ways 
he was quite a mechanical genius. Like some people, he 
appeared instinctively to sense machinery and movement. 
He could shoe a horse as well as any blacksmith; better 
than most of them, because he knew all about the struc- 
tural conformation of a horse’s hoof—which was a very 
rare thing in those days. Most horses were shod without 
any regard to the form of the foot itself. In this connection 
I might caution you against letting a blacksmith put a hot 
shoe on your horse’s hoof. See that he makes the shoe fit 
the hoof. Don’t let him pare down the hoof to fit the 
shoe. 

Barney was singing a song—the one he always sang 
especially when something had gone wrong with him or us. 
So on this particular morning he sang Got to Get a Livin’ 
over and over again. My master came down to 
the stable early and asked Barney how he felt. 

“Tf I felt any better they’d have to set on my 
head an’ cut the harness loose before I kicked the 
family carriage all to pieces,’’ he answered. 

Barney never was lost for metaphor; he was one 
of those people who are witty without knowing 
it—which is a remarkable gift. 

That morning I acquired some additional in- 
formation, because Grasshopper told me the story 
of his beginnings. He was more com- 
municative than usual,: but philo- 
sophic, as he always was; he explained 
that if he hadn’t twisted his shoe the 
day before he should have beaten the 
Missouri Ghost easily. Still, he said, 
the trouble with horse racing was that 
accidents would happen. or 

I asked him where he came from 
originally and how my master came to 
own him. He told me that he was 
born in Idaho and confessed that he 
was not a thoroughbred horse. He 
qualified this statement a little by say- 
ing that he expected he did not have 
the regulation five crosses to go back 
to. A thoroughbred must be able to 
show in his pedigree five distinct gen- 
erations of pure blood. It is a good 
thing that some humans don’t have to 
do that, isn’t it? 

Grassy said that he had been won 
in a poker game; he also told me that 
his grandfather was Lexington. He did not know 
much about his mother’s family, except that she 
was a very fast quarter mare called Toots. He 
knew she had some thoroughbred blood, but he 
could not tell exactly how much. He had the ad- 
vantage of some people, because he told the truth 
about his pedigree anyway. If Grassy had been a 
man he would never have written to the College of 
Heralds in the endeavor to acquire a coat of arms 
after he had achieved fame or wealth. 

Of course I told him that he need not apologize to me 
for his ancestors, because any horse that could run as fast 
as he could had heritage enough and shouldn’t be ashamed 
of his family. And he said he wasn’t—only he thought it 
best that we should understand each other at the start; 
which, when you come to think of it, is a good thing, 
whether it relates to men or horses. 

Grassy told me he was ten years old. He had had many 
and varied experiences, and was first owned by a ranch- 
man out near Boisé, Idaho. Hesaid that was the real home 
of the little-ways horse—which meant the quarter horse. 
He had raced from the time he was a three-year-old, and a 
gambler coming through had won him from his original 
owner on some kind of betting proposition. I think he 
had been bet on a quarter race against two thousand dol- 
lars. The race was between two other horses; anyway, the 
gambler had won him. 

He told me that from Boisé they had gone away up in 
the Northwest. 

He had made the trip overland; this gambler had driven 
him to a buggy most of the way. They had stopped at the 
various towns en route, wherever there was a chance to 
race. The country was full of quarter horses at that time, 


He Said This Man Would Probably be 
Boasting About What a Great Race 
Horse the Missouri Ghost Was 
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and he said that in their travels he 
never lost arace. He met them all, ex- 
cept a horse called Bob Wade. I asked 
him if he could beat him, and he said: 
“No; nobody could beat Bob Wade 
when he was good. They all thought 
they could; but it 
stopped there.” 
Then he went on 
and related a won- 
derful story about a 
race at Neche. He 
said that compara- 
tively very little 
money had been bet, 
but thousands of 
acres of land, horses, 
farming implements 
and furs had been 
wagered on that 
race. One man 
had bet the 
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contents of a general 
store; in fact, the op- 
posing parties had 
gambled everything 
except their wives and 
children. 

Anyway, the race 
came off and Grassy 
wonit. His owner did 
not get all the money 
won, of course, because 
the winnings had been 
scattered round among 
a number of people; 
but he won a very con- 
siderable sum, both in 
money and property. 

Then they all started 
in playing poker. In 
those days they played 
real poker, by which I 
mean that the game 
was not limited. They played table stakes. It was the only 
test of a man’s nerve and judgment. He said that under 
modern conditions the great American game had deteri- 
orated. That it was only “‘show-down”’ now. 

The game he told me of must have been intensely ex- 
citing. Most of the participants in it were professional 
gamblers and all of them cheated if they could. They were 
experts at playing with advantages. Grassy said they 
gambled for three days and nights without getting up from 
the table; and then, when his owner was dealing, several 
very big hands made their appearance. Everyone bet the 
limit and, among other things, his owner had staked him 
against one thousand dollars. 

» Then there was a show-down; and simultaneously a 
man who held four kings pulled a pistol and shot Grassy’s 
owner—killed him dead, right across the table. 

There was no argument regarding the moral justice of 
this act, because the dead man was found to have six cards 
in his hand. I suppose he got caught while trying to palm 
the extra card. 

But all this, of course, led to legal complications, because 
the police came and took away the man who had killed 
Grassy’s owner. Grassy did not know what eventually 
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became of him. After Grassy had bell a 
a month or so he was sold at public auetic 
not big enough to plow on a farm my mas 
to be up there then, had purchased him for 
small sum. But it was all the money he} 
all, is the biggest price anyone can pay { 

Grassy said that there was comedy as 
connected with this poker game. Onems 
game had won six barrels of soda 
storekeeper on the quarter race, 
them onto a wagon, which was left ; 
the hotel; and I suppose he forgot a 
excitement of the poker game. As 
a very heavy rainstorm came up 
soaked through the barrels, meltj 
into soggy masses of dough. | 

In those days crackers were wo) 
away up in that country, and the m 
them borrowed a hundred dollars ; 
ress of the game from another pla; 
as security. When the game was over an 
of the crackers discovered their conditio 
raving crazy. He threatened to kill th 
borrowed the money from him. But ey 
at him so much he decided to make the | 

Grassy told me that he heard afterwa 
had traded them off to somebody else wit 
thing about their condition. It appears 
sold and traded several times in this way 
became the center of a big lawsuit, wh 
courts of justice for many years. 

The Grasshopper also told me that 
famous Hickory Jim on this trip. Hes 
knew how old Hickory Jim was, but that 
distances for ever so many years. He toc 
Old Hickory Jim Davis, his owner. Davis 
be a hundred years old, and goodness onl 
the horse was; but he won races on the big 
just the same. Even nowadays, wheney 
want to place the date of some happeni 
years and years ago, they always say that 
the time when Hickory Jim was a two-y 
course, nobody remembers that. = 

After that my master shipped him 
carload of horses. He said that my m 
about seventeen years old, and th: 
hubbub when he got home again, be 
Grassy said he was always running 
boy. He said that was the delightful 
can make himself believe that the next t¢ 
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My master never told anyone that 
a race horse—that is, no one except 
to tell her everything. She would e¢ 
they would have long talks. She 
sympathized with all his adventures \ 
said she drove him in her phaeton fors 
that she was a very fine lady. Grassy 
that real ladies were very scarce. __ 

Jane sniffed at this. She said ther 
ladies in the world as real gentlemel 
agreed with her. He never gave the 
outfit an argument. Some wise old 

It appears that all my master bro 
horse. He did not have any money. ~ 
a race with a very fast mare who wa 
tion, but he did not have the capital 
He used to sit by the hour and talk t 
ting him the money. She would ha ve 
minute, but she knew that as soon as 
roll he would run away from home a 
to her, but he would laugh when shet 
the blood of old Ishmael would never 

The boy’s father was a staid busi 
Gradgrind, wanted to reduce eve 
ures; and you can’t do that with 
not think as you do. That is the mist 
people make. They forget that they 
themselves.’ But if they were only to 
long enough to get a photographic imp 
themselves were in the days of their y¢ 
at things in a different light. = 

Very few people understand boys 
people do foolish things too. But b 
the same kinds of foolish things that 
they think that the juveniles have no 
they themselves are very wise. The fu 
is that the older one gets, the more av 
any of his mistakes pointed out to hit 

Now, with dumb animals it is an 1! 
before we give you the best that is iZ 
have captured our confidence. Without 
learn. Grassy said that half the misté 
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e fact that they were afraid to confide 
yme; and when they had any troubles 
elsewhere. Old Grassy knew things, 


story short, this lady finally gave my 
igh to make the match. She was a real 
, was up against it among a lot of hide- 
conducted small lives by smaller rules. 
nad ‘‘class.’”’ I did not know what this 
ained it to me in the way I will try to 


at one horse outclasses another, but few 
the real meaning of that term. In the 
that a man has class, without stopping 
reme tribute they are paying. 

plain: Let us say a horse runs three- 
to-day and wins a race in one minute, 
seconds. He carries one hundred and 
few days afterward, while he is still in 
id over the same distance, all other con- 
able, he is beaten in hollow style in one 
seconds. 

em a reversal of form; but it might be 
l answer probably is that he met a horse 
‘ust hooked up with him, looked him in 
1 him clean off his feet; a horse with the 
2 strange part of it is that horses uncon- 
ust in the same manner that human 


nfolk, start them on equal terms as to 
ther material advantages, and still you 
by his personality alone, dominating 
eis brought into contact. They follow; 
yose him and he crushes. 
yf ten he does this unconsciously. He 
he secret of his power; and it is useless 
yze his character, because when you are 
ve not fathomed the mysterious some- 
he big force. It is the supreme gift of 
is what is called class. 
uing is that a horse always knows when 
I cannot explain this, either—except 
he minute a timorous man’s or woman’s 
ins, the horse he is riding, if he possesses 
mmences to cut up. As I said, I don’t 
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know why this is—except that we know things just in the 
same way that human beings sense the psychological mo- 
ment. Their cue is never given them. It’s in the atmo- 
sphere. The man of vision knows how to capitalize it. 

The sensation of fear can always be overcome, Grass- 
hopper put me right on that point. When I asked him why 
it was that he never got excited or in any sense manifested 
that he was afraid, he told me that he had all that figured 
out long ago; because whenever he got in a tight corner he 
knew it wouldn’t do him any good to give way to fear. 
Sensible horses always make the best of it. 

He said it was all a question of a state of mind; just as 
the old Indians went to war, unterrified and unafraid, 
because some medicine man had told them that when a 
warrior was killed in battle his soul lived ever after in the 
happy hunting grounds. 

As well as I can remember, the Grasshopper said: 

“Now listen, kid: Don’t you ever quit, as long as you 
can put one foot in front of the other; because most races 
are won in the last twenty yards. You may feel all in and 
ready to lean up against the fence; but don’t forget that 
the other horse feels just as badly as you do. Outgame 
him if you can; and, above all, keep trying down to the 
very last jump. It’s the only thing that makes a real race 
horse—and, for that matter, all that spells success when 
doing anything.” 

Well, having moralized sufficiently, I think I had better 
return to the main part of the story. As I said before, 
neither my master nor Barney told anyone about the acci- 
dent that had happened to the Grasshopper in his race 
with the Missouri Ghost. Everyone, I imagine, was of 
the opinion that the contest had been on its merits and 
that he was beaten because he had met a better horse. 

Barney stuck round the stable all morning; but I did not 
see my master. He came back about noon. He had a tele- 
gram in his hand, which he showed Barney. And then I 
learned he had wired to someone to send him money and 
had received a reply stating that his friend was away from 
home. He appeared to be very crestfallen; but the receipt 
of the gloomy tidings did not appear to have the slightest 
effect on Barney, who kept saying that something would 
turnup. I think Barney was the original believer. He was 
the spirit of Faith, personified. 

Late that afternoon a tall, fine-looking man came to the 
stable. He was not at all like many of the rough people I 
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have seen round the race track; in fact, he was the leading 
physician of that town and a great lover of horses. My 
master was very polite to him; he always was, in fact, to 
most people, but never exchanged confidences with any 
outsiders. Still, he talked freely to this man, and took out 
the horses one by one to let him look them over. 

I think my master was very much flattered when the big 
man praised my conformation. He admitted that I was 
small for my age, but insisted that what I lacked in size I 
gained in quality. He said I was every inch a race horse. 
And when my master told him the truth about what he 
had originally paid for me he offered him ten times as much. 
My master thanked him but refused to take a profit, as he 
said he never sold his horses unless forced to do so. Still, 
I could see he was very much elated and felt highly com- 
plimented. 

As before stated, there was something about the stranger 
that inspired confidence. He sat down on a bale of hay 
outside my stall and talked about a great many things. 
He was evidently a highly educated man and had traveled 
in many countries; just the kind of person that my master 
loved to talk to. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that pretty soon 
he had the whole story of our mishap—knew that we were 
all broke and were wondering what we would do next. 

He laughed a good deal at Barney’s story of our wander- 
ings; and when he had learned all the facts and how 
Grasshopper had twisted his shoe in the race of the day 
before, he asked my master if he would leave further 
activities in his hands. He promised that he would get 
another race for us; but, for business reasons, he did not 
want to appear in the matter at all. , 

He seemed to be of the opinion that there would be no 
trouble in arranging another match, because the owners of 
the Missouri Ghost were positive that they had the better 
horse; and that he had already heard that they were plan- 
ning to take some more money away from us through the 
medium of another race. He said that if we waited long 
enough they would bet us three or four to one that they 
could beat us. 

He also had discovered that they thought my master was 
just some young fellow with a lot of money going through 
the country trying to lose it with a slow race horse. They 
never suspected that we had bet all we had on the last race. 

(Continued on Page 177) 


Just as We Prepared to Move On a Shot Rang Out. Grasshopper Reared High in the Air 
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“‘Fie on You, Georgie? 
XXIV 


T THE beginning our campaign organization consisted 
A of Miss Crawford, Dowd, Steve Fox and myself. 
Dowd had an intimate knowledge of the city and of 

ward and divisional influences and ‘how to exploit or 
counteract them. Steve was familiar with the inner work- 
ings of the organizations, and knew what men did certain 
things. Miss Crawford had shrewd political sense and a 
good executive training and capability. .I acted as general 
sitter in, helping wherever I could. We met at the Tucker 
Building, but Dowd said we must have headquarters of 
our own later, as my campaign and the soldiers’ organi- 


zation, which was nonpartisan, must be kept distinctly . 


separate. 

At our first meeting Dowd said:.‘“‘As I look at it the 
three basic propositions that concern us are these: First, 
not to announce Talbot’s candidacy until we get as much 
of a foundation for it as we can, and certainly not until 
Hunkins shows his hand with Perkins; he must be our 
reason—Perkins. Second, to dig up everything about 
Perkins that will help us. Third, to form a campaign com- 
mittee of the best people we can get, half of men and half 
of women, to stand back of Talbot.” ~ 

““The second is the most important,” I said. 

“‘T think so too,’’ Dowd assented, ‘‘especially as Hun- 
kins’ delay in announcing his man is playing ‘into ‘our 
hands. Still, that may be good politics, for Hunkins un- 
doubtedly knows as much about Perkins as any other, 
probably more, and figures that the shorter the campaign 
is the easier it will be for his organization to put Perkins’ 
over. Steve has been working on the Perkins record since 
we first heard the news. We think this will give us a far 
better opportunity to demonstrate with the soldiers than 
a campaign with no other incentive than the soldiers’ ’ 
desire to elect a soldier. It furnishes a moral impulse, 
which sounds priggish but is a fact, just thesame; and I 
was trying to think of a suitable candidate when ‘you 
thought of yourself, George, and solved the problem.” 

“Solved it?” I answered. ‘“‘Why, we haven’t stated the 
premises of it yet. It will be a hard problem to solve.” 

“Cheer up!” laughed Dowd. ‘The worst is yet to 
come. If you think it is difficult now, before you are in 
deeper than your ankles, I wonder how it will strike you 
when you get in up to your neck.” 

“Sink or swim, survive or perish!’ declaimed Steve. 
“So long as George doesn’t get in over his head it will be 
all right.” 
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“Are you getting anything more on Perkins?” I asked 
Steve. Hy 

“*Some things,” he replied, “‘but I shan’t be ready to re- 
port for a few days.” 

We discussed the campaign committee. I thought two 
committees; one of men and another of women, would be 
best, but Dowd. overruled that. 

“‘One committee,?’ he said, ‘‘half of men and half of 
women. There are a lot of women voters in this town, and 
we must not start wrong with them by giving them what 
they.may.think is a side show while the men have the main 
tent. Equal representation, you know, and all that. How 
about it, Miss Crawford?” 

One of Dowd’s delights was to angle for a rise from Miss 
Crawford with remarks like that. Miss Crawford’ smiled 
a tiny smile at Steve and me and winked the ghost of a 
wink. Ansa “ae a 

“T think you are right, Mr. Dowd,” she said gravely. 
“Of course if you mean equal representation in any other 
way than numerically I suggest that you select thirty-five 
men and fifteen women, because at twenty-five and twenty 
five the women will far overbalance the men*in general 
intelligence, industry and aptness. Thirty-five to fifteen 
will be about a proper proportion.” te 

““Why not make the committee all women, then?” asked 
Dowd 29) fe | wy 

“Oh,” Miss Crawford replied, “we couldn’t expect such 

perfect political prescience as that from a mere man.” 

“Dowd. loses!” shouted Steve, and everybody laughed. 

We made a list of a hundred committee prospects; not 
that we wanted a hundred, but that we did want at least 
fifty; and’laid our plans for approaching them. Letters 
and literature were prepared, to be sent to all these at the 
moment my candidacy was announced; other publicity 
was written, and Dowd took an option on'some rooms in 
the newly completed Power Building, giving asa reason 
that he might need them for use of the soldier organization, 
as more space than the Tucker Building afforded was re- 
quired. It was decided to enlist Mrs. Ainsley, and Miss 
Harrow, if possible, to help with the women’s end of it, as 
Miss Crawford would be busy in headquarters if things 
turned out well. 

I went to see Miss Harrow, told her about our plans and 
asked her if she would help. 

“Help? Certainly I'll help,” she said. ‘I’m glad that 
some man in this city has: courage enough to stand up 


against those gangs. I’ll do everything 
minute.” 

She went into her study, and returned 
her hand. 

“Here,” she said, ‘‘take this. It’s all 
I wish it was ten times as much.” 

IT looked at the check, which was drawn 
for five hundred dollars. Somehow thi 
money from a woman gave me a queer feel 

“Oh, Miss Harrow,” I said, “‘we sh 
money, [amsure. I donot ——” 

“‘Pish!”’ she interrupted. ‘‘ Have some 
need all the money you can get. Ideals 
they must be supplied with motive powe 
no manna from heayen falling into your | 
fearless young crusader for the right tha 
am practical about it. Why shouldn't 5 
hesitate because I am a woman? Don’ty 
much interested in this campaign as you 
I demand my right to contribute. Pos 
more if you need it. Now then, run alon 
I’ll come whenever I am called.” 

Her bombardment with that successi 
tences routed me, and I found myself out. 
the check in my hand. 

“Here is the first campaign contribu 
Dowd and Miss Crawford when I got bi 
“Five hundred dollars from Miss Harrow 

“You don’t mean it!’ exclaimed D 
expected anything like that.” = 

“T did,’ Miss Crawford said. “I knoy 

One subject of much discussion was the: 

“It is my opinion,” said Steve, “that 
friendly but not partisan. The Globe wil 
a pulp. The Dispatch will follow the Gl 
afternoon, and the Times will be kindly 
Journal ought to be for you, inasmuch as 
the machine, and the Journal is against 4 
it can bring about a socialistic machine- 
of them. ’ But what difference does it mas 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘isn’t newspaper s 

“Helpful, perhaps,’’ Steve replied, 
it essential. Far be it from me to thro 
profession, albeit it isn’t what it used 
mostly an asylum for former Presidents 
and other and various exes, has- 


; 


10 by virtue of their past performances, 
nd not because of their present wisdom, 
newspaper man’s job— far be it from me 
al ticket, but the trick can be turned with- 
f the press. 

I noticed in New York City, a year ago 
‘tchel was defeated, notwithstanding the 
papers except the Hearst string were for 
the same thing happen elsewhere—in 
arter Harrison walked in once, and maybe 
: of the shrieks of opposition from a press 
im. It has happened so elsewhere also. 
$3 going, and the newspapers must help it 
story, we shall have plenty of publicity 
‘torial support if they refuse that to us. 
at we are live news every minute. Then 
int things about us in their news columns, 
old Johnnies in the inside rooms can de- 
js off, and we’ll prosper, so long as we can 
‘oom. That will be my job.” 

nued silent. There was some discussion 
's by the political reporters, and one day 
list of names of those prominently men- 
ninations. Perkins’ name was not in this 
iressed me. 
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wr stk t 
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,” Steve laughed. “It’s old, but it’s sure 
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operation to buy out the new companies, and divide the 
swag, keeping most of it for himself. 

He did this with a eross-town surface-car franchise, a 
gas-and-electric franchise, a new telephone company and 
several times with street rights that already-going concerns 
needed. Each time he had a plausible reason for selling 
out, but each time he literally blackmailed the operating 
companies into buying. 

“There are five of these deals that I have uncovered, af] 
said Steve, ‘‘and though I cannot prove that Perkins 
bribed the officials for the franchises I know he did. We’ll 
have to recite the facts, which are bad enough, make the 
charge that he did and take a chance. Furthermore, I 
have discovered that Perkins is a stockholder in that 
Arizona mine that Pendergrast exploited, for I managed to 
get the minutes of an annual company meeting he at- 
tended. Oddly enough, in the hurry of Pendergrast’s get- 
away he neglected to burn those minutes, and that kind 
providence that watches over good little boy reporters like 
myself put me in the way of them. 

‘*Perkins always has lived, publicly, in an atmosphere of 
complete sanctity. Heis a most conspicuous church mem- 
ber, gets himself on the committees of all civic-uplift 
movements, contributes to all clean-up crusades and his 
private life is impeccable. Nothing moral can start in this 
city without Perkins in it, and if possible at the head of it. 
Also, as you know, he runs a big store and, though he is 
meanness incarnate in his dealings with his employees, he 
is a good merchant, and his store is popular. He screens 
his dealings with his employees by operating a bunk profit- 
sharing plan, to which, of course, the newspapers refer with 
great admiration, he being a large advertiser. He is a 
glutton for publicity, and his greatest delight is to see his 
name in the papers as ‘the public-spirited’ or ‘our leading 
citizen,’ or in some similar way.”’ 


“‘Pendergrast Got Bick to Town Tosday and Tried to Keep Me From 
Coming to This Meeting; But I'm Here" 
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“How did you get all this?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, I dug round, and found there were men in the city 
who knew all about him. They helped me out, not know- 
ing why, but on the general principle that anything to crimp 
Perkins was good municipal spirit. One of these men was 
Andrew J. Mayfield. Know him?” 

“Indeed I do!” I said. ‘‘He’s a director in dad’s com- 
pany, and his brother Arthur was in my regiment, a first 
lieutenant in H Company. He was killed in the Argonne. 
I’ve known Mr. Mayfield since I was a little boy.” 

“Fine business,” said Steve. ‘‘He’s the man to head 
your campaign committee. He’s the livest wire in this 
city.” 

We went over Steve’s notes carefully, rejecting some of 
the things he had discovered as not susceptible of proof, and 
finally decided to make our campaign on the Pendergrast 
attempted loot of the city treasury for the exploita- 
tion of the mine, the street-car franchise, the gas-and- 
electricity franchise and the telephone franchise, with 
incidental reference to the other similar operations. Steve 
briefed his information, bringing out salient facts, making 
convincing deductions, and minimizing the importance of 
points that might be construed as negativing our state- 
ments. Steve was a wonder at that. Being a good reporter 
he knew how to bring out the facts that Pio his story 
and bury those that did not. 

When that was finished and adopted we?decided to 
make none but general charges at first, and wait for the 
inevitable Perkins and Hunkins denials, reserving the 
proof of Perkins’ participation in the city-treasury transac- 
tion until the last, for a crusher. - 

“That’s the way Hunkins played it with the I. O. U.’s,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ We'll give him a dose of his own medicine.”’ 

“‘Correct,’’ Dowd replied, “‘but we must not forget. that 
Hunkins didn’t exhaust his box of tricks with that one.” 

““Come on, youPer- 
kins!’’ exclaimed ‘Steve 
when all was complete. 
“We'll give you a run for 
the money you are spend- 
ing on this, and for the 
money you have already 
grafted; also some pub- 
licity of a sort you won’t 
like.” 

XXV 

HERE was another 

week of preparation. I 
went to see Mr. Mayfield, 
and spent an evening with 
him, going over the whole 
matter and detailing our 
plans. He listened with 
interest, cross- questioned 
me minutely; pointed out 
weaknesses in and made 
suggestions for strength- 
ening our proposed cam- 
paign; and consented to 
serve. 

“Anything I can do to 
keep Perkins from being 
mayor I am obligated to 
do as a citizen and well- 
wisher for this city,” he 
said. ‘“‘And more than 
that, I am glad to be of 
what help I can to you 
personally, George. Send 
me your list of possible 
committee members, and 
T’ll look it over and add 
or subtract, as the case 
may be. After you make 
your announcement you 
may say that I have un- 
dertaken to form a cam- 
paign committee, and I’ll 
put in a month or so at it. 
I need some excitement 
anyhow.” 

There was more news- 
paper talk about candi- 
dates. Several names were 
discussed. Hunkins, when 
asked by the reporters 
about the matter, said the 
organization was consid- 
ering the claims of various 
men put forth by their 
friends, and had arrived at 
no conclusion. 

“All the organization de- 
sires,’’ he said, “‘is to sup- 
port the best man who 
may be proposed. The 
field is open.” 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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of the Young Progressive—an office which car- 
ried with it the crown of parlor Bolshevism 
in America—is an incident worthy of a chapter. 

Walter had interrupted 
his Western tour in mid- 
flight and come back to New 
York, object matrimony; 
for time had worn into the 
middle of May and the date 
they had set for an incon- 
spicuous wedding was but a 
week off. It was to bea busi- 
ness honeymoon wherein 
the bride was to follow her 
groom round the circuit; 
then there would be a cot- 
tage in Maine, convenient 
to some fashionable resort, 
and they could set them- 
selves at leisure to the task 
of living happy ever after- 
ward. 

One morning in May the 
bridegroom expectant 
awaited his bride elect in 
the reception room of her 
hotel. For one who bore 
funeral tidings he was in a 
curiously elated mood, pac- 
ing energetically up and 
down the imitation Chinese 
rug, brandishing a copy of 
the Evening Excelsior, his 
face aflame, his eyes dan- 
cing. 

“‘He’s dead!” he cried 
triumphantly, quite neglect- 
ing to kiss the lady of his 
choice. 

“Who’s dead?” she 
asked, wondering if Walter 
would turn out to be the 
heir to an earldom. 

For a reply Walter thrust 
into her hands his copy of 
the Excelsior, folded at the 
mortuary column: 


| OW Professor Syle just missed becoming editor 


JUSTINIAN KROLL DEAD 
Editor of Young Progressive 


Succumbs to Pneumonia 
at Greenwich Home 


“Dead!”’ chanted Wal- 
ter, beating his breast, but 
with an emotion far from 
grief. ‘‘Emily, you’ve 
brought meluck again! You 
seem to bring me luck every 
way I turn.” 

“T didn’t kill him,’’ ex- 
plained Emily, “but I’m 
glad it tickles you so.” 

“My dear, can’t you 
see?’’ Her pet intellectual 
paused in his rejoicing to explain. “There’s a vacant 
chair in Olympus.” 

“‘And you want me to get it for you?” 

“Well, can’t you?” he asked. He was getting into the 
habit of saying ‘‘Can’t you?” 

“‘He’s got a trained staff,” was her practical objection. 
““You’ve never been on the Young Progressive. It would 
be like an outsider ——”’ 

“It wasn’t my fault I never got on their staff. The snobs 
always shoved me aside; they knew I’d get control of the 
publication once I put my foot inside the door. I should 
never have identified myself with a sheet like the Raw 
Deal if there had been a chance for me.” 

“You’ve always wanted it?”’ she asked, curiously eying 
him and wondering how long he had been aslave to worldly 
ambition. 

“T’ve never wanted anything so in all my life.” He 
looked away as he said it. 

“ce Oh.” 

“There’s a distinction to the Young Progressive. It 
doesn’t get down in the gutter and fight with mud.” 

“No, in the clouds with atomizers.” She was smiling. 

“What do you mean by that?” he taxed her gruffly. 

“Nothing, but I was thinking. The Young Progressive 
would go beautifully with what we are doing. It gives the 
effect of splendid independence without making any 
enemies—goes to war in a dress suit. That’s the secret of 
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our success, Walter—to carry on a revolution and keep 
all our friends, the influential ones.” 

“T hate to listen to you when you’re cheaply cynical.” 

“You needn’t,” she told him, backing away. 

“Emily, don’t let’s quarrel. It wastes time. Here’s the 
great chance of our life, and I want you to help me.”’ He 
got her two unresisting hands and his eyes spoke volumes. 
““We’ll have a dignified position in the world, my lectures 
will carry more and more weight. Don’t you see how it 
will be the making of us at a stroke?” 

“What do you want me to do—buy the publication 
for you?” 

She said this without sarcasm. As a matter of fact, she 
was considering the Young Progressive as a purchasable 
enterprise. 

“Tt can’t be bought,” he mused. ‘‘It’s owned by the 
Brontzburgers, and they want to keep it the way it is, keep 
it radical and independent but never let it get out of 2 

“Out of the drawing-room,” suggested Emily. 

“You might put it in that coarse way,’’ he conceded. 
“At any rate the Young Progressive is the only radical 
publication that has vogue among the sort of people I want 
to reach.” 

“Our sort of people,” said Emily with a straight face. 
It sounded like a quotation from her Aunt Carmen. 

“That’s it exactly. Now what can you do?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 


lace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 
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moores, you 
* Exactly. 
a matter 4 
“And Bolshevism,” supplied Emily, belt 
her rooms to array herself for the encounte 
Emily found Mrs. Ballymoore in much 
tracted frame of mind in which she had 
year ago upon Emily’s first appeal to he 
for the same cause. Workmen with the 
were just finishing a lusty day devoted 
Ballymoore’s marble coping with one: 
boxes with which the absentee rich b 
during the summer months. At the top of 
staircase Mrs. Ballymoore was harshly ou 
man of carpenters with a catalogue of his m! 
““You have been treating my house lik 
she orated on, ignoring her caller in the 
noise of your laborers drinking beer in the 
at noon was most objectionable. And 
one of your persons not to pass thro 
his hat on his head, he answered me— 
fashion—most loutish—and intimated 
taking orders from me.”’ in 
“T’m sorry, Mrs. Ballymoore, ma’am, 
of the foreman protested. ‘Y’see, Di 
carpenter, used to outside work and n 
etty-kett.” : 
“What are the working classes co 
Mrs. Ballymoore. ‘Not satisfied wit 
high wages they are becoming spoiled 
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who sent you here that I do not intend 
havior a second time. Do you hear?” 
havior I'll settle it with the boys.” 
off with you. And I suggest that here- 
-men accustomed to working in gentle- 


llymoore.”’ 


in of carpenters was off with him. 

; disciple of liberation came down to her 

1 fuming from her encounter. 

ave annoyed you with such a scene,” she 

ions have become perfectly chaotic. Did 

‘the man stood there and attempted to 

n’t there any law to curb such behavior?” 
* was Emily’s neutral reply. She longed 

the foreman be given a long term of 

ut considered that the remark would 

ous sarcasm. 

-covered chairs under a great chandelier, 
summer bag, looked like a collapsed 

de down to the ceiling. Mrs. Ballymoore 

ygard, handsome face, and folding her 

opitiously: ‘ 

1 Tea Room. Have you planned to close 
9” 

's a good out-of-town trade during the 
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Which was good, even for Mrs. Ballymoore:” 

Emily saw her liberal commission gone a-glimmering for 
an indefinite number of months, possibly forever.’ How- 
ever, she was there for another purpose. Aunt Carmen had 
accustomed her to the whims of arrogant women and now 
seemed as good a time as another. 

“‘T’ve been reading about the death of Justinian Kroll,” 
suggested Emily, tacking skillfully in the puffy wind. 

“Tt was a great shock to us,” said Mrs. Ballymoore, 
pursing her lips sanctimoniously. 

“His place will be hard to fill,” agreed Emily in haste. © 

“Tt can never be filled,’’ was Mrs. Ballymoore’s dis- 
couraging answer. “‘Justinian was unique in his time. He 
had the gift of penetrative analysis.’ 

By the way she said it it was evident that somebody 
had given her this last rich phrase. 

“Penetrative analysis,’ echoed Emily. ‘That means 
that he could argue both sides on a question, doesn’t 
mney 

“Exactly.’’ Mrs. Ballymoore sat pat, her hands folded. 

“T thought the same thing,’’ Emily hastened the assur- 
ance. “‘But’when I read the bad news it occurred to me 
that the Young Progressive must go on. If it should sus- 
pend publication now it would be nothing less than a 
national calamity.” 

“International!’’ supplied Mrs. Ballymoore. The aus- 
pices were improving. 


Emily Could Have Screamed His Name or Have Leaped Bodily to the Roof of the Ballymoore Car 
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“The members of his staff, as | understand it, are none 
of them Kroll size. It will be necessary for an out- 
side ——” 

“Do you think that Walter Syle would consider the 
position?” ; . 

The question was put with ashocking suddenness. Emily 
had been waiting for the cat to jump and it had leaped 
purring into her lap! 

“T—I don’t know.” 
breath. 

“He has made his plans so far ahead. Of course when 
he gave up the Raw Deal id 

““That was a vile sheet,’”” announced Mrs. Ballymoore. 
“But the Young Progressive is quite another matter.”’ 

“T know that Walter still has editorial ambitions. If 
you think the chances are favorable I could consult his 
wishes in the matter.”’ 

“‘T shall see Michael Brontzburger at once,’ the dowager 
promised, and Emily was about to arise and carry the good 
tidings, when a butler wove his way through the confusion 
of the house and a moment later Vera Ballymoore, dis- 
agreeably perfect in a hard gray costume, accentuating her 
hard gray eyes and hard white teeth, came sweeping into 
the conference. 

“Ah, my dear, how do you do!” she coridescended, 
giving. Emily a warmthless hand. Vera never allowed 
Emily to forget that she was an employee, but to-day her 
aloofness held a pos- 

itive quality. 

“Vera, darling,” 

“began Mrs. Bally- 
moore, her tone be- 
traying. the meek- 
ness she felt toward 
but one person in all 
the world, ‘‘ Justin- 
ian Kroll is dead.” 

“Yes, so I have 
heard,’ replied Vera. 

““And dear Emily 
has made a splen- 
did suggestion. 
Wouldn’t Walter be 
perfect?” 

““As the new edi- 
tor of the Young 
Progressive?’”’ 

Vera, who had 
been standing as 
though awaiting an 
excuse to quit the 
boresome company, 
changed her mind 
and sat down. 

“There is nobody 
else capable.” Mrs. 
Ballymoore’s voice 
grew humbler before 
her daughter’s su- 
perior arrogance. 

“What exactly are 
Mr. Syle’s recom- 
mendations?” Vera 
rolled her eyes 
toward Emily, who, 
swallowing her dis- 
taste, put in a word 
in her own defense. 

““T wasn’t recom- 
mending him. Mrs. 
Ballymoore made 
the suggestion.” 

“T see.” 

The glassy orbs 
were now turned 
inquiringly toward 
Mrs. Ballymoore, 
who began at once 
to flounder. 

“T thought it 
would be quite suit- 
able, darling. Pro- 
fessor Syle has made 
himself such a dis- 
tinguished place in 
the world of let- 
ters—our world. 
He’s been doing so 
well cs 

“Are you aware 
that that awful 
_paper the Raw Deal 
is never read by 
anybody you would 
care to have in your 
house?” 


She sat struggling with her 


(Continued on 
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Falling Prices 


HE two big causes of high prices are inflation every- 

where and scarcity of staple goods in Europe. Neither 
of those causes can be removed by government action. An 
embargo on exports has been suggested. That would shut 
the door in the face of famished Europe and bring disas- 
trous reactions here. Take cotton, one of the most staple 
articles, used by everybody. The American price is 
nearly three times what it was in 1914. This year’s 
American crop is about ten million bales, which is fifty per 
cent above domestic consumption. Cut off exports and 
the price would probably drop fifty per cent overnight— 
and a few hundred thousand Southern farmers would be 
coming up to Washington with tar and feathers. There 
can be no great and sudden fall in prices without panic, 
depression and ills quite as grievous as this high cost of 
living. Any material change in the price level must come 
gradually or cost more than it is worth. The general price 
level is little different from what it was a year ago, when 
the Government was extensively fixing prices. Price- 
fixing will change it little now. 

All the same, this agitation against high cost of living 
is a good thing. Trade had fallen rather extensively into a 
wartime habit of price-boosting. Tacking on a few cents 
extra seemed rather the normal thing; and it seemed about 
as easy to get one price as another. In that state of mind 
sellers of goods inclined to give themselves the benefit of 
all doubts and buyers of goods accepted the result as a 
matter of course. The average man was getting in the way 
of regarding his cost of living as an uncontrollable affair, 
like a rudderless dirigible adrift in the wind. 

This agitation will focus attention on prices, set up a 
sharper inquiry, encourage the consumer to make a firmer 
stand. Consumers have a right to know that a given price 
is justified. A decided tendency to insist on that right will 
tend decidedly to bring about prices that are justified. 
Especially this agitation ought to call a halt on foolish 
spending. Undoubtedly many people—rather giving up 
cost of living as a hopeless job anyway, and without the 
wartime campaign for saving—were getting in the way 
of thoughtless spending. The national problem, the world 
problem is pretty much just the individual problem— 
more goods, greater care in consumption, less credit. 


Who Pays the Income Tax? 


NOE Ag a es recently issued at Washington shows 
that the amount of taxable personal income accruing 
in 1917 was twelve billion dollars, in round numbers. 
Nearly one-third of this income was derived from personal 
services, and received as salaries, wages, commissions, fees, 
and so on. Another third, roughly, consisted of business 
profits aside from dividends—individual and partnership 
profits, and the like. Those two categories, in which the 
income must be regarded as mainly a result of the per- 
sonal exertions of the recipient, account for sixty-three 
per cent of the total. Twenty-four per cent of the total 
was derived from dividends, and thirteen per cent from 
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rents, royalties and interest on bonds and mortgages. 
There is no way of telling to what extent recipients of 
dividends are capitalists pure and simple—that is, merely 
holders of stock who take no active part in conducting the 
business. But the total of reported income derived from 
rents, interest and dividends amounted perhaps to seven 
per cent of the total national income in 1917. 


The Social-Unit Idea 


OME political units are naturally organic, something 

like a man’s body. Take a typical rural township or 
country village. Broadly, everybody knows everybody 
else—his financial standing and the condition of his health. 
In cities there are innumerable little groups, whose mem- 
bers may be much scattered geographically but who still 
know one another in the same neighborly way. Yet in a 
big city practically nobody ly all the households in his 
own block. 

Nearly three years ago an Bipanination proposed trying 
to extract the scientific and sociological values of village 
neighborliness for big-city use, so far as that could be done. 
A typical district in Cincinnati was selected as the field for 
the experiment. The idea was to divide the district into 
convenient subdivisions and to find in each subdivision a 
woman with natural gifts of sociability, tact and leader- 
ship, who was already more or less acquainted with the 
region, and set her to extending her acquaintances— 
especially, at first, among mothers of young children; 
also to discover what expert technical ability there was in 
the district—in the lines of medicine, business, and so on. 

Beginning with babies as the first point of attack, it was 
hoped to get a really comprehensive, humanized knowledge 
of a district’s needs and of the available means of meeting 
them; finally, to get the district much better acquainted 
with itself and to get.its special technical ability enlisted in 
wrestling with its problems—whether it was a problem of 
infant mortality, bad drainage, public schools or the supply 
of fresh vegetables. And it was proposed to do this as 
democratically as possible, not by handing it down from 
above, but by getting the district itself organized and 
interested to use its own resources through its own people. 

The experiment has been under way for something 
more than two years, and has justified itself. It is an 
idea that need not be confined to big cities, however, and 
need not wait for any outside organization to start going. 
There is no small city or village that cannot afford to 
know itself better, study its needs more intensively and 
make larger use of the available technical ability. 


Democracy 


O ALLAY discontent over high cost of living the 

British Government is buying wheat and selling the 
flour at less than cost. A British report puts the deficit 
on that account at two hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year. To avoid irritating the public by charging it the full 
cost of rail transportation it is shouldering a deficit of 
about three hundred millions a year on railroad operations. 
Its intervention in the coal industry—to placate miners on 
the one hand and users of coal on the other—seems likely 
to create a deficit of a couple of hundred millions. Sub- 
sidizing people to keep them good-natured is supposed 
to have got the ancient and alleged republic of Rome into 
a great deal of trouble. It looks a good deal like bribing 
influential groups of voters, though the British Govern- 
ment would no doubt be indignant at that imputation. 


Looting the Railroads 


TTORNEY PLUMB, representing the railroad brother- 
hoods, says Wall Street has looted the railroads, and 
cites the well-known cases of the New Haven, the Rock 
Island and the Frisco systems. What happened in those 
cases, and in all others to which Mr. Plumb refers, was an 
overissue of railroad obligations—stock-watering, in effect, 
though it did not always take the classic form of stock- 
watering. But the watered roads went into bankruptcy. 
The old obligations were called in and canceled, the water 
baled out so far as regards any present claim on their 
income. It cannot be shown that the looting lays any 
burden whatever on present freight and passenger rates. 
It was investors in railroad securities who were looted— 
not shippers or travelers or railroad labor. 

The present charge against the railroads on account of 
the capital invested in them is about nine hundred million 
dollars, which the Government guarantees. Even Mr. 
Plumb allows that there has been an honest investment in 
railroads to the extent of ten or twelve billion dollars which 
should be compensated by government bonds. Govern- 
ment bonds of the Victory Liberty Loan, bearing four and 
three-quarters per cent interest, sell slightly below par. 
Applying that interest rate to a figure halfway between the 
maximum and the minimum mentioned by Mr. Plumb, 
his plan would involve a charge against the railroads, on 
account of the capital invested in them, of about five 
hundred million dollars a year. But the roads to-day are 
not earning even that five hundred millions a year. There 
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could be no decrease in freight and pass 
could be no increase in wages without an 
in freight and passenger rates or withe 
would fall on the public in the shape o 

If we allow Mr. Plumb’s improbable | 
under his plan of mixed political and labor 
ment the roads would be operated more 
under private management it is still clear: 
would have to elapse before the results of 
cient operation could make any appreciab) 
the cost of living—some years, certainly, 
living as an immediate problem that the b 
talking about. Meanwhile railroad laho 
new wage demands which would raise th 
portation by at least eight hundred million 
den at least double that which Mr. Plum 
generalizations attribute to Wall Street lo 
four and adding eight is an odd meta 
cost of living. 


The Color Questic 


OF LATE the nation has been disgr; 
clashes between whites and blacks. EB 
that old sore. When one man is dist 
another by skin of a different color or by 
racial difference there is always prima-fa 
quarrel, whether the men are white and bla 
Hebrew and Slav in Russia. It is a big 
United States. 

How should we deal with it? By pre: 
sciousness? By teaching whites and black: 
inherent, irreconcilable enmity between tl 
be fought out to a finish and that one ean 
other falls? By doing all we know to get t 
distrust each other? In short, by dealing: 
ism would deal with the differences bet 
and employees? 

Everybody knows that is not the w: 
should know that teaching class division, | 
is no more serviceable in one case than in 


Difficulties 


HERE are plenty of problems that ha 
out on faith; faith is more serviceable 
solving them. For a long while it was ver 
how Germany was going to be beaten, and 
really knew about it the greater that diff 
in the street, with only the vaguest a1 
knowledge of the technical military sit 
enterprise was not going well and could n 
to go better. Men in highest headquarter: 
military checkerboard under their eyes, 
technical details, saw more clearly than 
street that the enterprise was not going ¥ 
ties of making it go better were clearer ti 
No man could reason his way through 
one works an example in algebra. Men i 
men in headquarters agreed in a do; 
Germany had got to be beaten somehow 
until Germany was beaten. 

No man, with the almost superhuman J 
Jovian editors, can reason a clear straig 
Europe’s present difficulties or the prese 
the United States. Anybody can see fac 
with disaster. In Europe, idleness and s( 
archy and anarchy makes idleness and ‘ 
United States we must pay more for labo! 
goods that labor produces. The highest re 
good sense and good conscience will = 


Booming — 


N THE month of July five Eastem 

corporations whose aggregate authoriz 
amounted to one and a quarter bi jor 
breaks all records back to the grand tm 
when the billion-dollar steel trust was | 
states in the Union, whose records were 
Journal of Commerce, chartered corti 
gregate capitalization of about twoh 
vast total of authorized capitalization | 
an earmark of a boom. 

But considerably more than one billio 


laws are exceedingly generous and ‘ 
nearly six hundred million dollars of th 


From these imposing figures of a mon h 
one may deduce that the country is D0! 
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dvan- 
ief of 
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s the 
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ary of 
t+ and 
sys- 
land. 
hen it 
hirty- 
S$ ago, 
gave 
oming 
y im- 
1 rail- 
fine 
obser- 
lining 
sort of 
—and 
eping 
bright 
atroit, 
Louis 
places in the Middle West. Vicissitudes 
1, however, and its pride and its identity 
The through trains began to dwindle; 
ervation cars went banging past our union 
longer either bright or new, but now 
y dingy and dirty and forlorn—more than 
he last diner and the last sleeping car 
ago. 
norale of the road has fallen. At first it 
iigh, indeed; but in recent years it has 
rent system scorned it, and made little 
t used the property as a sort of training 
erating executives and then, in its own 
d when they had begun really to make 
nese by taking them away from our road, 
1 over once again to green material. The 
our road ever received was rolling stock 
*. Of these it received not a plenitude but 
r the operation of the line. And these 
in the lowering of its morale. 
‘or the moment I concede that this was 
e part of the big railroad system—though 
2 that from almost every point of view it 
ad policy. Yet, assuming that it was 
ning company—how was it for our town? 
gree with me that it was hardly less than 
vould come from New York with the idea 
ndustries or residences here. And no 
orably impressed they were afterward 
eal advantages, the railroad trip up from 
isecouraging beginning. And folks found 
*s more easily and comfortably accessible. 


aint as a Maker of Morale 


ederal Government took over the opera- 
railroads—as a war measure, of course— 
2 of our town were inclined to be optimistic 


| get at least a fair run for our money,” 
we are making all manner of things 
the war—ships and brushes and powder 
things, too, and he will have his atten- 
upon us to see that we finally get at 
of service.” 

We read on the walls of our station and 
various statements that the United 
istration was trying t6 do this or 
g; but about all that we recalled was 


Tonnage Per Car:Mile May Not Seem Much to the Layman, But it is the Thermometer by Which the Expert Judges Efficiency Results 


the name of the first Director General of Railroads— 
which perhaps was what he intended we should remember. 
For he was not content with placing his name as a signa- 
ture to these bulletins—it was upon the time-tables, and 
even each three miles upon the mileage strips. 

You see the most of us in our town—and in a good many 
other towns—have not understood very thoroughly just 
how all these things on the part of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration actually did help win the war. Our local papers 
are good, but they are extremely local. And so all we know 
in our town is that where our main line of railroad used to 
give us ten trains from New York—not counting the one or 
two added for the two rush months of summer solely for 
the mountain business—it now gives us but six trains. 
And the peace treaty is four weeks distant; the armistice 
nearly eight months. We knew these things, and felt that 
the war was quite over. 

Yet our main-line service still is reduced sixty per cent; 
in fact, our town on all its railroads now has hardly more 
than half the passenger trains that it had ten years ago. 
It costs much more to ride upon those that are left—$2.88 
to ride each way between here and New York as compared 
with a round-trip fare of $3.40 a decade ago; the round- 
trip tickets are now abolished. And similarly freight and 
express rates have been raised—and the service deterio- 
rated. Yet some of us remember that when the railroads 
used to ask for raises they did not get them—not in any 
appreciable measure at least. It took Uncle Sam himself 
to hang up the rate card to new high figures—and to chop 
off the service at the same time. 

A good many of us—not only in our town and in our 
county but in other towns and other counties as well—are 
now beginning to wonder if we gained such a lot after all 
when Uncle Sam went into the railroad business on his 
own hook. Perhaps we sometimes think he did it on 
account of the railroad boys. But when I talk with them 
they do not seem to feel they are so very well off. Their 
wages have been raised, and hugely raised, yet still they 
seem to be dissatisfied. They point to the battered engines 
and cars—I really think that fresh paint alone may be a 
wonderful maker of morale—and shake their heads sadly. 

I think I know what they mean. The engines on our 
main line of railroad have never—as I already have inti- 
mated—been distinguished either for their.spruceness or 
their cleanness. And in both of these qualities they have 
deteriorated sadly since our Uncle Samuel began operating 
them. Last week one of them blew up—over at the entrance 
of the North Yard, just beyond the cemetery crossing. 
The two men in the cab and one of the forward brakemen 
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were killed. And rumor 
traipsing up and down 
the division says the 
engineer protested 
against taking the en- 
gine out of the terminal 
at the far end of therun. 
This rumor is hotly dis- 
puted. Itis only known 
in record that the engi- 
neer asked for another 
locomotive after he was 
on his way and then 
countermanded the 
order. 

A few minutes after 
his countermand tele- 
gram his locomotive ex- 
ploded, and inasmuch 
as all three men who 
were riding in his cab 
were killed no one ever 
will know the exact rea- 
son of the explosion. I 
have seen locomotives 
enough, ridden on them 
often enough, to have a 
fair layman’s judgment 
upon them. And I feel 
that the locomotives 
on our main line are far 
below par. 

Let us forget our 
town, or any other one 
town, and try to con- 
sider this entire ques- 
tion in its larger, 
broader aspect—as a 
national problem, if you 
please. This is a funda- 
mental point, for, so far 
as it took up the coun- 
try’s transportation 
problem as a really national problem and gave due regard 
to all corners of the nation, the United States Railroad 
Administration was fundamentally right, and in that one 
thing far ahead of the Railroad War Board, which it-su- 
perseded and which was tremendously handicapped not 
alone by the absolute refusal of the Government to suspend, 
as a war necessity, certain hampering statutes and 
regulations, but by the long-implanted and constitutional 
inability of some of the railroad men entirely to forget, even 
in a great crisis, that they were competitors and not merely 
units in a great machine endeavoring to work for the 
national good. 


When Uncle Sam Turned Railroader 


HE Railroad Administration swept easily by that limi- 

tation. With afew sweeps of its lordly hands it quickly 
swept out the legal and physical limitations that had 
hedged about the war board and brought the railroads 
under its direction to the very edge of a complete break- 
down. No longer might this Federal board or that Federal 
bureau issue solemn priority orders under Uncle Sam’s 
seal and threaten dire penalties. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration from almost the very day that it went into office 
issued all the priority orders—the others ceased to be worth 
the paper upon which they were written. It suspended 
arbitrarily the mandates and rulings of regulatory com- 
missions, state and Federal alike. The powerful Interstate 
Commerce Commission it reduced to a clerical force, 
while the various state commissions found themselves 
shorn of practically every power over the steam railroads 
formerly under their jurisdiction. 

In all these things the United States Railroad Adminis- 
stration was right. If it had been content to stop with 
these and with certain of the excellent simplicities of 
operation that it placed in effect—direct through-train 


‘routings, the common use of terminals, and the like—it 


might, despite its extravagances, have gone out of exist- 
ence in a blaze of glory and have succeeded in driving a 
wedge for the permanent government operation of our 
railroads. 

For when one comes to look back upon the history of the 
United States Railroad Administration in any fair and 
impartial fashion, how can he fail to suspect such a mo- 
tive underlying its acts? It is more than hard to believe 
that it was the intention of that administration, when it 
first came into power, to return the roads at any imme- 
diate period after the signing of peace, let alone as close as 
the end of the present calendar year. In fact, the original 
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bill providing for the Railroad Administration stated 
quite frankly that the systems should not be returned to 
their owners until Congress should pass a bill providing 
specifically for such a step. 

This clause was hotly attacked by the anti-govern- 
ment-ownership people, both in and out of Congress. 
They contended that the only ground on which government 
railroad control could possibly be justified was that of 
immediate war necessity, and this being true there was no 
excuse after the coming of peace for holding them under 
Federal control. Yet to provide that the return of the 
roads might be subject to the whims of a Congress whose 
very complexion could hardly be foreseen was dangerous 
in the extreme; which led to the definite provision that the 
roads should be returned to their owners not later than 
twenty-one months after the signing of the peace. 

Yet at no time in its early months was the United States 
Railroad Administration in favor of such prompt return. 
Its first director general fought bitterly the very suggestion 
of a fixed time limit. And even after the signing of the 
armistice he came out as a frank advocate of an extension 
of the government control for five more years. 

Yet these pleas for continued government operation 
could not avail to save a ship that had become water- 
logged and was steadily sinking. And when the White 
House thoroughly realized this it hastily changed front and 
announced that the roads would be returned at the end of 
this year, 1919—even though no financial protection what- 
soever was promised them. Yet even before this the first 
director general resigned and left the mess in the hands 
of his first mate—a New York lawyer of great ability, 
honesty and energy, who has labored hard against the 
inevitable. I think that itis only fair to say that if it had 
not been for these traits of Mr. Walker D. Hines, the 
government railroad situation would be in even worse 
shape than it is to-day. Such a thing is quite possible. 


Many Prescriptions for the Sick Railroads 


ET the present situation is quite bad enough. In 

simplest figures we have had government operation for 
eighteen months and the operating expenses of the roads 
are to-day running at the rate of about $1,600,000,000 a 
year more than they were running in 1917 when they still 
were under private control. The advances in rates made 
under government operation a little more than a year 
ago were supposed to yield abouta billion dollars additional 
revenue on the basis of the traffic being handled at that 
time. But though the passenger traffic is heavier to-day 
than that of last year—about eight per cent—the freight 
traffic is substantially smaller—about thirteen per cent. 
And when one recalls that on our American railroads 
the freight traffic yields about three and one-half times 
as much revenue as the passenger traffic, he sees this 
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discrepancy still further increased, and the advances in 
rates which the first director general made falling a full 
hundred million dollars short of the promised billion. 
So with the operating expenses of the roads increased 
$1,600,000,000 and the revenues increased but $900,000,- 
000, they are to-day running about $700,000,000 a year 
short of earning the guaranteed return to the owning com- 
panies. From being possible political assets to the Ad- 
ministration the railroads have become decided political 
liabilities and it is anxious to rid itself of them. 

But to whom? There’s the real rub. There are a vast 
variance of popular opinion and unending answers to that 
question. Big men and little have been making speeches 
and issuing statements and introducing bills in Congress; 
and all of these, too, at great variance. We are some little 
individualists, we Americans. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce went at a really big problem in a really big 
way and held a referendum of its members on the question, 
in addition to preparing asummary of the permanent relief 
plans already set forth. This last is a fascinating docu- 
ment. It contains a chart showing in parallel columns the 
salient features of the fourteen most important plans yet 
put forward—including those of the chamber’s own railroad 
committee, of the United States Railroad Administration, 
of Director General Hines personally, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of the Railway Executives Com- 
mittee, the Railway Business Association and such 
well-qualified individuals as Mr. Paul M. Warburg, for 
instance. 

These plans differ in many, many details—as to the 
adjustment of Federal and state regulation and control, as 
to forms of government guaranty as to income, as to the 
regulation of the issuance of securities, and as to the wages 
and working conditions of the employees. But thirteen 
out of the fourteen are in complete accord as to the return 
of the properties to their private owners, and twelve out of 
this thirteen urge the immediate return. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, that a majority of 
the business interests of the country are against a continu- 
ance of government control and operation, to say nothing 
of such a radical step as the introduction of government 
ownership. But the real problem seems to be as to the 
method of the return. That is surrounded by many and 
great complications. As a single instance, take the ques- 
tion of the adjustment of the rates of the railroads so as to 
meet their greatly increased operating expenses. We have 
just seen the enormous and increasing deficit that they 
have been operating under in the summer months of 
1919—as well as a fair example of the paucity and deterio- 
ration of the service that they are now offering. Increased 
labor costs have brought neither increased railroad cour- 
tesy nor increased railroad efficiency. 

Take this last point and analyze it for a moment: In 
1917—the last year of private operation—the increase in 
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both freight and passenger traffic moved oye: 
twelvemonth was much larger than that of | 
year of government operation—over 
very 1917, private operation increased 
road operatives only from 1,701,814 
than 3000 men; whereas in its very 
of existence the United States Railroad , 
increased the operatives from 1,703,748 
or 145,026—vastly greater in proportion 
creased traffic handled. To put the matter 
the increase in passenger traffic handled jn 
was again eight per cent; the increase in f 
three and one-half times the revenue of t 
but two per cent; but the increase in e 
eight per cent. The amount of busi 
actually reduced, whereas under private 
it was actually increased. 
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Increased Wages and Decr 


HE question of the eight-hour day does 

this situation, since in 1918 most of ther 
actually working as many hours a day as 
hour day was established, being paid o 
extra hours. Yet with the vast wage increas 
shall come in a moment, it is quite true—; 
that owing to almost universal patriotic cot 
shippers the average load in each freight ea 
to a record figure—that the average haul 
well as each freight locomotive decreasec 
with the final result that the number of t 
mile per car each day in 1918 was but 49 
with 495 in 1917. Tonnage per car-mile 
much to the layman, but to the expert rail 
unvarying thermometer by which he jr 
results. And by that thermometrical test { 
month of government operation failed to 
twelvemonth of private, despite vast incre 
numbers of the employees and in the wa 
individual employee. 

Let us pause for a moment on the qui 
increases. The railroads of the land in thej 
ceding their being taken over by the G; 
granted wage increases to their men amo 
$350,000,000. Yet in the very week tl) 
States Railroad Administration was be 
existence the rank and file of the railroade 
ing for still greater wage advances. Theil 
living was pressing hard upon every mothe 

The Railroad Administration at first tc 
wage situation in a thoroughly scientific \ 
time in the appointment of a wage commis 
the very able and impartial Secretary 

(Continued on Page 135) 


“‘For One Reason or Another Our Roads Rarely Were Able to Build for Tosmorrow; to Meet To-:day’s Imminent Necessities Was About All They Were Able to 
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“This pleasing addition just suits my ambition 
I multiply Campbell's with pride 
I’m ready for action at rapid subtraction 


But, O, how I hate to divide!” 
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The distinct health-promoting qualities of Campbell’ S 
Tomato Soup are as plain and certain as two and two are four. 

A delightful appetizer nourishing in itself, this wholesome i 
soup also enables the digestive powers to obtain increased i 
nourishment and energy from all you eat. i 

Just as certain, too, is the real economy of 


Campbells Tomato Soup | 


Compare the enormous price-advance of most food materials i 
- with the low cost of this tempting and sustaining soup. 
You cannot fail to realize that here is one of the most 
economical foods you can buy. 
Order this satisfying Campbell’s kind by the dozen: or the j 
case and enjoy the full advantage. it 


21 kinds 12% a can 
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Farewell Horse 


T IS impossible to think of the passing 
\| of the horse without a feeling of senti- 

ment. No animal friend of man ever proved more 
faithful and certainly none has been so useful. We still 
see many horse-drawn vehicles, but viewed in the light 
of cold fact it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the exit of the horse has begun. 

A survey in New York shows that in 1917 there were 
10,584 stables in the city, holding 108,086 horses. Now, 
after a lapse of only two years, New York has but 7920 
occupied stables, housing 75,740 horses. In other words 
there are 32,296 fewer horses in our largest city to-day than 
there were in 1917. If the same rate of decrease continues 
New York will be horseless in less than five years. 

This does not mean that the city traffic of our metropolis 
is declining. It simply indicates that the motor vehicle is 
supplanting the four-footed animal in practically every 
line of transportation. The street traffic of New York has 
now reached a figure that is astounding. If the motor 
vehicles that traverse Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street from nine A. M. to seven P. M. were placed end to end 
they would extend from New York to Chicago, a distance 
of approximately nine hundred miles. Reducing this flow of 
travel to cars per minute we find that during the ten active 
business hours of the day the traffic at the point investigated 
amounts to twenty-seven cars every sixty seconds. 

Even on our farms the horse is losing in his uphill fight 
to continue serving mankind. Food-producing areas are 
being pushed farther and farther from the centers of popu- 
lation. Truck and dairy farmers can no longer dispose of 
their products in a near-by market with a short haul. In 
most cases they are finding the horse-drawn vehicle 
entirely inadequate to cover the in- 
creased distance to a selling point. 

It is also true that the develop- 
ment of crop-producing districts 
near the larger towns and cities has 
been carried forward at a faster 
pace than the development of rail- 
road facilities for these local hauls. 
All of which has caused the adop- 
tion of the motor truck as a trans- 
portation medium. 

In many cases the individual 
farmer has found that he was 
unable to use his motor truck to 
capacity on a regular basis, and has 
arranged to haul a part or all of his 
neighbors’ products to market. In 
other instances the farmers of a 
whole district have organized a 
codperative plan of transportation 
and have established regular rural 
routes for trucks with farm-to-farm 
collection. In still other places the 
plan has been to save on stops by 
collecting at crossroads or at central 
assembling points. It sometimes 
occurs that these central stations 
are situated ten to twenty miles 
from the city market. Every effort 
is being made to see that the trucks 
are loaded to near capacity on their 
periodical trips to the city. 

In some cases failure has come to 
the truck owners because they have 
failed to establish a two-way busi- 
ness. It is necessary to provide at 
least a partial load on the return 
trip if success is to be assured. 
Even though the return freight is 
hauled at a low rate the truck oper- 
ator is justified in handling the 
business, for even a small income 
may pay for the cost of operating 
the truck on its return trip to the 
farms. 

But above all else it is likely that 
the tractor will deprive the horse 
of his regular job on the Amer- 
ican farm. Out in our great North- 
west the tractor first came into its 
own. The job of breaking the vir- 
gin prairie with horses and oxen 
was a tedious and laborious bit of 
work. The returns from the large 
acreage planted by the first gas- 
tractor outfits appeared to be so 
satisfactory that hundreds of set- 
tlers borrowed money to purchase 
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But the early tractors were of crude 
construction. They were too large, and after being used 
a couple of seasons many of them finally landed on the 
junk heap. In some districts the horse again came into 
favor, and the machine lost its original friends. However, 
as in other lines, the mixture of steel and inventive brains 
finally prevailed in its competition with mere animal flesh, 
and as a consequence the machine is slowly but relent- 
lessly forcing its way into general use on most farms of 
three hundred acres or more where the land is not hilly 
and is free from stones. 

The tractor’saves on time and economizes in man 
labor. It also possesses ability to do thorough work in 
hot weather when the horse must reduce his effort. In 
these days of labor shortage it is no small matter for the 
farmer to possess a machine that enables one man to farm 
an unusually large acreage. The chief disadvantage of the 
tractor is its inability to do satisfactory work when the soil 
is wet and heavy, as is often the case in early spring. 
This trouble is a problem for the farm engineer to over- 
come. 

As to the cost of a tractor and the special equipment 
that goes with it, the present price varies from $1300 to 
$2000 for a three-plow machine, according to the make and 
quality of the tractor. The United States Department of 
Agriculture figures that the average tractor is operated 
51 days each year, and that these machines have a working 
life of 450 days, or nine seasons. As to the area covered, 
experience has shown that a three-plow tractor will plow 8.5 
acres a day at a total cost of $1.85 an acre when gasoline 


these new machines. 


Above All Else it is Likely That the Tractor Will Deprive the Horse of His Regular 
Job on the American Farm 
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In addition to the ele- 
ment of longer life con- 
tributed by the Prodium 
tread, and the general 
ruggedness of the cord 
construction, we believe 
that Republic Grande 
Cord .Tires are stronger 
in the sidewalls—a vital 
spot—than any other 
cord tire in existence. 
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Ohutside—the strength and 
toughness of Prodium Rubber, 
insuring longer life. 


Inside—the last word in rugged, 
resistant, cord tire construction. 


This tells, in the net, why 
Republic Grande Cord ‘Tires 
have won instant acceptance, 
wherever the good name of 
Republic Tires is known. 


You will find Republic distrib- 
utors and dealers, everywhere, 


supremely confident in their 
endorsement of the Republic 
Grande. 


They have proven that Republic 
Grande, like its fabric namesake, 
wears down slowly and evenly, 
like finely tempered steel. 


Our wordand theirs to you—the 
Republic Grande is supremely 
worthy of its name, its record and 
the Republic reputation for 
longer life and greater value. 


Republic Inner Tubes, Black Line Red, Gray and Grande 
Cord Tire Tubes haveareputation for freedom from trouble 
The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 
Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire— Republic Staggard Tread 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
than the entire value of all our domestic manufactures in 
chemical plants that same year. In the light of such in- 
formation can anyone doubt that the United States has an 
unusual opportunity as well as a national duty in the future 
expansion of its chemical business? We must no longer be 
content with a huge output of only the coarser chemicals 
or we shall be selling Europe a crude product netting our- 
selves a small profit while the foreigners will be shipping 
back to us at a much larger profit the finished articles made 
from our own raw materials. That was the case with 
copper a few years ago, and a similar humiliating situation 
should not be permitted to develop again. 

We have legally acquired through our Chemical Founda- 
tion all the enemy-owned United States patents in the 
chemical field. This removes the greatest obstacle in our 
path to chemical independence. But we must take ad- 
vantage of the release of materials formerly needed for war 
purposes, and continue to utilize in even greater degree 
the numerous new plants we were forced to construct 
during the war for the manufacture of dyes, coal-tar 
chemicals, nitric acid and ammonia. 

Speaking of dyes brings up the matter of a peculiar trait 
in many Americans, who when once possessed of the idea 
that a foreign article is superior to the home product never 
seem able to lose that thought even though the local 
manufacturers may overtake the lead of the oversea 
producers. Right now in dozens of our larger department 
stores the salespeople themselves are doing more to impede 
the advance of the new American dye industry than the 
interested agents of the foreign manufacturers. The first 
thing our dye makers must do is to sell the American 
salesman on the idea of equal quality in American dyes. 
Our progress in this new and important business has been 
marvelous, and the home folks should know that American 
chemists have succeeded in turning out a variety of dyes 
that equals the foreign article in shade, strength and work- 
ing qualities. 

Our national existence in times of emergency and our 
prosperity in times that are normal depend largely on the 
position we occupy in the world of chemistry. It is this 
same science that has enabled us to transform the ele- 
ments of the atmosphere into nourishing foods, to convert 
cotton into death-dealing explosives and coal into life- 
saving drugs. It is also chemistry that has elevated medi- 
cine from the uncertain realm of art to the higher and 
safer plane of science. Practically all industries to-day 
turn to chemistry for help in the solution of their problems; 
and yet, notwithstanding our possession of unmeasured 
power resources and untold mineral deposits, we in the 
United States may well lower our heads on learning that 
our claim of national independence is but an empty boast. 


Standing Still 


T IS rather surprising to learn that the world war, which 

was literally a battle of machines, did not develop any- 
thing striking or new in the way of cargo-handling devices. 
This is the conclusion of M. J. Sanders, Féderal manager of 
the barge lines which the Government is operating on the 
Mississippi River. The thought has prevailed that the 
act of transferring immense tonnages of war materials 
from land to water carriers at English and French ports 
must have evolved new methods and more efficient equip- 
ment for accomplishing this work. 

Mr. Sanders first visited Richborough on the coast of 
Kent, through which port one-third of the munitions sent 
from England to France moved. All the well-known 
devices for freight handling were in use, but there was 
nothing new in the line of time-saving machines at this 
important center His inquiries even extended to the 
river stations on the Rhine, with no better result. 

The effort to demonstrate that barges on our fluvial 
highways can compete with railway transport now has 
reduced itself to the working out of more expeditious han- 
dling of freight from the terminal to the barge. A towboat 
with its string of barges cannot afford to stop long at river 
landings. To be profitable, cargo must be put aboard in 
the fewest minutes possible. There is no riper field for 
mechanical ingenuity than this business of expeditiously 
handling freight at docks and terminals. We have here one of 
the foundation stones of foreign as well as domestic trade. 


Meat From the Ocean 


1A ate eatables are so expensive nowadays that the 
average citizen is willing to take a bit of a chance and 
try some of the food substitutes that heretofore have 
failed to gain favor. Acting on this knowledge the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries is trying to popularize whale 
meat, a highly nutritiou8 food, thousands of tons of which 
are now being wasted annually. 

The investigators tell us that the meat of the whale 
equals beef in food value, and that being attractive to the 
palate we do not have to cultivate a taste for it as we do 
for many things, like olives and oysters. The amount of 
edible meat on the average whale is six tons. It has the 
appearance and texture of beef and the taste of venison. 
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All of this may sound strange to the person who has al- 
ways thought of the whale as being a fish. Let the doubt- 
ful one take his dictionary and he will find that the whale 
is a vertebrate animal of fishlike form. It is a mammal, 
like a cow or horse—that is, the female of the species 
suckles its young. The fore limbs are developed as broad 
flattened paddles while the hind limbs are entirely absent. 
The hair on the skin has disappeared except a few bristles 
about the mouth, and a layer of fat lies directly beneath 
the animal’s skin to protect it from the cold. The nostrils 
open near the top of the head. All of which means that 
animals other than fish inhabit the ocean, and that before 
long many tables may be graced with steaks that have 
come from the depths of the sea. 

During the war the American public added tuna and 
tilefish to its established diet, and this fact among others 
has encouraged Commissioner of Fisheries Smith to believe 
that there is now a good chance to develop a broader 
market for new varieties of sea food. When we consider 
that in some countries the average annual consumption 
of sea food amounts to more than two hundred pounds 
per capita, as compared with thirty pounds in the United 
States, it is quite clear that there is ground for hope in the 
effort to use fish and whale meat as a partial remedy for 
high food costs. 

While on this subject let us not forget that sharks are 
also good to eat and that the Government stands sponsor 
for the statement that crab meat or any sea food may be 
eaten at the same meal with milk without danger of the ill 
effects so commonly attributed to such a combination. 
It begins to look as though we have been too prone to 
accept fancies for facts. 


Miss Jones Lands a Job 


N THE night before the memorable day when Mary 

was to seek employment the Jones family gathered in 
council, and the prospective saleslady was so filled with 
feminine advice that her inexperienced mind was quite 
bewildered by the multitude of ‘‘don’ts” that were de- 
signed to safeguard her against errors that were supposed 
to be fatal in the game of hunting a job. 

When the morning arrived this youngest daughter was 
brushed and polished to suit the critical taste of her family, 
and long before nine o’clock had left her sisters at the ferry 
on their way to business and was waiting uneasily in the 
office of the employment bureau of a large department 
store in New York’s most famous retail district. Other 
applicants came in one by one and soon there were seven 
hopeful members in the party of watchful waiters, the 
girls being separated from the men. 

Then the long-anticipated ordeal commenced.. A pleas- 
ant young lady gave each applicant a blank form to fill 
out. Not having had previous experience, there was not 
much for Mary to write on the sheet, except that she lived 
at home, had finished one year of high school, and could 
give the names of her minister and an old family friend as 
her references. } 

The applications were collected and a half hour later 


Mary was asked to step into the office of the employment > 


manager, where she met a tall, dark, polite young man who 
sat at a large flat-top desk with a good-sized mirror stand- 
ing upright upon it. He requested that she remove her 
hat and then asked her many questions, most of which 
appeared to have no bearing on the work in hand. The 
one thing Mary failed to notice were the covert glances the 
employment manager cast toward the mirror where, quite 
unknown to her, he could easily scan the image of her face 
and hair. 

It was right here that our aspiring young applicant came 
near meeting defeat. She did not know that one of the 
chief requisites for employment as a saleslady in a high- 
class store isa neatly dressed head of hair. Only that morn- 
ing Mary had accepted the suggestion of her older sister, 
and for the simple method she had always employed to fix 
her hair had substituted a barbarous style that was a sort 
of cross between the coiffure of a Hottentot and a Fiji 
Islander. She entertained no suspicion that the man she 
faced was a college graduate with years of experience in 
the concentrated study mostly of feminine types and their 
adaptability to the business of selling merchandise to a 
great cosmopolitan clientele. Little did she realize that he 
was trying to form a picture of how she would look with 
her hair wholly changed, nor did she know that if she got 
the job the first action of the employment manager would 
be an order to one of his women assistants tactfully to 
request the Jones girl to reduce substantially the compass 
of area occupied by her fluffed hair. 

At any rate, the manager completed his survey of the 
new applicant and turned her over to a young lady who 
conducted her to a room where further strange questions 
were asked. Once more Mary was puzzled, and again she 
did not know that she was in the hands of a young woman 
who had graduated from a great university and whose 
profession was vocational psychology. Even if she had 
known that she was now in a research laboratory where 
human, qualities are tested very much as chemicals are 
analyzed the knowledge would have meant little to her. 
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(Continued on Page 19 
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EARLY everyonein 
| \ the chaste white 
barber shop of our 
metropolitan club smiled when William B. Robinson 
entered. More than a few of the members know him 
and he never lacks a guest card when he comes in from 
Texas. In his own city in the northern part of that 
state he is president of the Elks Club, president of the 
Drovers National Bank, president of the Street Railway 
and Lighting Company, president of two Ranger oil com- 
panies, president of the Sunday school and almost every- 
thing else. Whenever the citizens of his town find it 
possibly desirable to lynch some erring member of society, 
they instinctively turn to William B. Robinson for con- 
sultation in regard to the best sort of rope. Some men 
are naturally pillars of society. 

Mr. Robinson wears good clothes easily. He has always 
worn his own particular block of hat, which on him some- 
how never looks out of fashion. He igs very particular 
about his footwear, as are all Southerners. Well poised and 
hearty, gray and pink, well filled out but not soft, he looks 
like a man in the early fifties instead of the early seventies. 
Certainly, taking him as he entered the barber shop the 
other day, there was no visible reason to suspect that at 
home he wears the nickname Hard-boiled Bill. 

Mr. Robinson took a chaste white chair in the chaste 
white shop, and in reply to the elevated eyebrow of the 
chaste white barber remarked, “Everything.” Presently 
he was surrounded by many of the appliances of higher 
civilization. The barber worked at what his hand found 
to do; an assistant handed him towels; two smiling 
manicures began to work—one at each hand—as he lay 
back in the chair and two bootblacks began to do his hand- 
somely cut kangaroo boots. Had there been more places 
for the appliances of civilization, Hard-boiled Bill would 
have had them all busy at once, but for the time he seemed 
, to think himself pretty well organized. After a time he sat 
up in his chair, his face breaking into a thousand wrinkles 
round his eyes, and spoke pleasantly to everybody of 
whatsoever rank in the shop. 


The Reign of the Old-Time Cow Kings 


Ve I was a boy,” said he, “‘living on squirrels and 
corn pone, a man came to our ranch and stayed over- 
night. In the morning I watched him wash his face and 
brush his teeth and shave and comb his hair and fix his 
fingers and wipe off his boots, and I said to him: ‘Mister, 
you must be a heap of trouble to yourself, huh?’ Wonder 
what my boys on the old Circle Arrow would of thought 
if they’d saw me in here with all these people fixing me 
up this way?”’ 

He slid easily out of the chaste white chair, and shame- 
lessly ignoring the club rules—as he always does—dropped 
a five-dollar gold piece into the chaste white washbowl of 
each manicure and likewise left both bootblacks in a state 
of bliss. 
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The Long Trail of the Cow Country 
By Emerson Hough 
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As we often have before, Mr. Robinson and I met in 
another room of the club at a date subsequent to July 1, 
1919. Our club makes an excellent example of lemonade 
and we had two, each with two straws, in spite of all 
admonitions to use thrift in these days. Hard-boiled Bill 
used at least half of his lemonade. After a time he sat 
looking out of the window across the roofs of the city. 

“God!” said he. ‘‘What a country!” 

Attaching to his remark the meaning which perhaps 
may best please us—that this country is all right and is 


everything that it should have been or could have been— * 


we can affirm and approve the last remark of Mr. Robin- 
son. He himself is the best reason for that belief. What a 
country—that could take a boy from a squirrel-and-corn- 
pone environment and in the space between 1846 and 1919 
make of him a man thus wealthy and respected by his 
fellow men! 

The life of Hard-boiled Bill Robinson, cowman, is a 
human document and a part of the history of America. 
To understand him and his career we are obliged to under- 
stand the old Cow Trail that once ran from Texas to the 
British possessions. Fortunes were made during the time 
covered by that trail; states also were made and empires 
of wealth sprang up. America leaped forward in one of her 
most astonishing stages when the laughter of the last West 
rose, gustily heard in all the corners of the world; when 
Comedy sat, her tongue in her cheek, and smiled at death 
and disaster. 

It was not all clowning. In all the ranks of all the world, 
among all the aristocrats of any land or any period of the 
world, the old-time cowman had a place as good as the 
best. There never was a barony better than that of 
the range. There never was lived by any nobleman a life 
freer, bolder, more adventurous, more generous, more 
kindly, more noble than that of an old-time cow king. In 
no aristocracy of the world did a higher code of honor 
prevail. No aristocracy of the world ever showed a higher 
grade of personal valor than that of the range. 

The great trail of the cattle drives from south to north 
began later than either of the three transcontinental 
trails which ran from east to west. It intersected those 
trails almost at right angles. It did this while much of the 
wild life carried out by the older trails still was passing 
west. Into that hard-boiled population of the plains it 
brought yet newer and wilder elements. We had had the 
fur trader, the skin hunter, the trapper, the Santa Fé 
trader, the miner, the prospector, even the west-bound 
farmer, and mixed with these the army men engaged in 
subduing the Indian tribes and the wild crews of the 
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the population of the cow country when 
the cow country. : a 
The buffalo was passing. The Indiai 
road men, settlers, adventurers of all t 
something besides wild game for their d 
gap stepped the cowman, proposing te 
acres of lately useless short-grass la 
view the restless condition of the Mi 
and even the East at the time of the sw 
railway transportation westward. W 
mass of would-be movers. Every ma 
West. We never have seen such time 
has never shown its like. 
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Shanghai Robinson Come 


a 


ARD-BOILED Bill Robinson was t 
tremendous environment when 
transportation tried a brief alliance. 
those times and he came out of them a rich, 
tented citizen, looking back on all his life ¢ 
manner of surprise. It all had been perfect 
natural to him. a 
But God! What a country! 2 
There is a beauty in all wild places. There 
the forest and of the mountains; a beauty ¢ 
prairies and of the rolling sea; a beauty ' 
lands and of the eternal walls that hold» 
there is a beauty also of the desert. 
There was beauty in the half-desert la 
lay round the home of Shanghai Robins 
County, Texas—beauty, even thoug 
were tortured and twisted in their need for | 
the giant cactuses reared inhospitable jut 

grass itself for most of the year seemed | 
dead. But the sky was so blue, the air so 
peace, the feel of the landscape so strong 
call the surroundings somber or unpleas 
lain thus, unchanged, all the years of the wor 
of the plow was hardly visible. Wild deer pa 
again in the live-oak groves. Along the ha 
the wild turkeys congregated. Droves 
caries were not infrequent. Here and 
or loose bands or scattered individuals ¢ 
any of these other wild creatures. 
(Continued on Page 3é 
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(CRA TIF YING proportion of skilled Cadillac crafts- 
main with the company year after year. 


is a spirit of pride and personal interest in being 
ed in its production, that is invaluable. 


ever, the feeling is widespread that the man who 
ander Cadillac traditions and standards is receiving 
«t training America affords. 


this has its effect, of course, on the fineness, the 
ss, the accuracy, with which even the most trifling 
ons on the Cadillac are executed. 


joversight guards continuously against even hair’s- 
1 variation in Cadillac measurements. 


js, CADILLAC << 
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But the zeal and ardor of those who are steeped in Cadillac 
tradition—the human element of faith, and pride in fine 
workmanship — contribute not a little to the sum-total of 
Cadillac reliability. 


One reason why the Cadillac is not a ‘temperamental’ car 
—smiling one day and sulking the next—is that every 
department, and every man in that department, adheres 
to a code of excellence than which there is none higher 
in the world. 


The satisfaction you derive from your Cadillac, in other 


words, is not merely the result of high ideals— but Azgh 
ideals reduced to a precise, definite, scientific standard. 


A 


mea DMAOTOR. CAR. COMPANY ~ DETROIT, MICH 
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(Continued from Page 36) : 

The one-story adobe house was built like a Maltese 
cross, along two wide halls, which intersected at right 
angles, allowing the breeze to pass through the house, no 
matter which way it blew. A rough windmill provided 
water. A number of loosely scattered buildings lay about. 

Not far from the house was a rudely oblong pen—the 
round pen where the horses were handled—made of poles 
set in the ground, their tops projecting raggedly. In it 
there was not a fragment of iron. Rawhide served in- 
stead of nails. As to other fences, there were but few. 
Who could fence a holding that was not measured in 
acres but in leagues—and in leagues of unknown number? 
Shanghai Robinson, at the end of the Mexican War, had 
strolled into San Antonio and said that he would like to 
buy the old Morefio Spanish grant. So he bought it. No 
one knew how large it was and no one knew what he had 
paid for it. It could not have cost him a half cent the acre. 
He did not need fencing. The cattle ran wild, to be sure; 
but wild cattle have their own range and do not stray 
widely therefrom. 


When More Cows Meant Less Money 


HANGHAI ROBINSON came from somewhere south 

of the Ohio River, down the old River Road through 
Mississippi, and so got out into Texas. No doubt he had 
30me reason for wanting to go to Texas. A great many 
had in those days. Atleast he was one of the early Anglo- 
Saxon army who met the Spanish civilization along the 
Rio Grande. He fought amiably and cheerfully, as the 
occasion required—fought Comanches for years, and more 
or less uniformed Mexicans for a time; got his land grant, 
raised his family, lived rudely, wildly and comfortably until 
his long whiskers grew gray. Then came the Civil War. 

With him to the war went his son, William B., alias Bill, 
later alias Hard-boiled Bill—a youth at that time some 
fifteen years of age but as flaming of soul as most. 
Shanghai and his offspring fought for the South through- 
out the Civil War and went home to Texas unreconciled 


and unreconstructed. As a matter of fact, the war had 
not much changed their lives. 

Except in one way: It had made them even richer than 
they previously had been. There were more cattle on the 
Morefio-Robinson grant than there had been before. 
During the war no one had branded any cows. Long before 
this the Spanish law of the range had been accepted in all 
this vast half-Spanish country. A man’s brand on a cow 
made it his cow. There were no disputes about it. It was 
not worth while. The cow had no real value. The only 
thing about it salable was its hide. True, an attempt had 
been made to start a packing company once upon a 
time, but the steamship company gobbled that in freights. 
There was no market for beef. Beans were edible but beef 
was scarcely so regarded. The more cows a man had the 
poorer he was—if he tried to count or locate them. 

But having nothing else to do, and there being nothing 
else but cows—thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
cows—which did not belong to anybody at all, Shanghai 
Robinson and his son, later to be known as Hard-boiled 
Robinson, had their negro blacksmith fabricate a few 
examples of the family iron—a circle arrow of such for- 
midable proportions that it almost took a two-year-old to 
hold all the brand on its hide. You could see that brand 
about as far as you could see the cow—which was the 
accepted Spanish fashion of branding. Then, conscien- 
tiously and industriously they set out to brand everything 
in Texas that wore hair. They were establishing a few 
basic truths of the cow trade. Land was worth little, 
water was worth everything. The water carried the land 
and the cows, because the cows had to come to the water. 

There was no regular round-up among the great cattle 
owners of the cattle country at that time. Values were so 
low and so inexact that no one cared to count his wealth. 
A cow might be worth a dollar, a dollar and a half, five 
dollars—certainly it was not worth counting or feeding or 
pulling out of the mud. The only thing you could trade it 
for was more cows. In time, as the cattle increased so that 
two or three brands began to mix at the same watering 
places, it became necessary to segregate the individual 
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brands annually. But Shanghai Robinsor 
enough to bother much about those th 
some red and green peppers, a few large 
onions. He had all the wild meat he liked 
were unknown on the ranch, because they 
cows. Clothing made very little differenc 
Bill’s mother died while her men were awa 
and his brothers grew up pretty much lik 
knew how to ride, because in any land of ; 
man must learn to ride or he must die. 
horse was very logically worse than to kil 
And Shanghai was gathered unto h 
Bill reached his years of legal majorit; 
of the Circle Arrow Ranch. But he was no] 
Bill. His trip North in the Civil War h 
good many things—incidentally how to 
He had seen books. He had found that th 
mous world outside of Texas. He studied 
chuck wagon went up to San Antonio fo 
must always bring back newspapers—| 
There were books round the Circle Arrow 
had been seen before. Once in a while, - 
friends came to San Antonio, men who ky 
of that great world outside of Texas. 


Transportation Problems of the € 


ILL ROBINSON began to get restless. H 

out much telling, what his father alr 
him—that sometime people would pay fo 
trouble was that where there were cows # 
ple, even if where there were people there « 
cows. In brief, before this lean and b 
there appeared that problem of transpo c 
the bottom of all the commerce of all the 
the world. The West was waiting for on 


As long ago as 1840 a half-breed Ind 
Chisholm had begun to drive horses ar 
(Continued on Page 40) 


History May Have Produced More Resplendent Figures Than These Lank Trail Riders; But I Don’t Know of Any Country That Ever 


Produced Any Better Stock of Real Manhood 
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An amazing motion picture drama 


“The Miracle Man” 


is being shown in scores of leading theatres throughout America 


prowess which people marvel at—such 

as the cutting of the Panama Canal, or 
the spanning of the Atlantic by aéroplane 
and dirigible. 

But there are achievements in laying bare 
the secret mystery of the human heart which 
provoke still greater astonishment. 

There is nobody who will fail to surrender 

admiration to the inexplainable spell of this 
George Loane Tucker production. 

The fact that “The Miracle Man” cost 
thousands of dollars to make, the fact that it 
was six months in the crucible of creation— 
these things don’t explain, they merely indi- 
cate the high artistic conscience behind all 
Paramount-Artcraft Pictures. 

It is enough that “The Miracle Man” exists 
for all to'see—that is the great news !—exists 
as mysteriously and provokingly perfect as 
the lily of the valley. 

There are some pictures that are exciting 
because of the wickedness they reveal, and 
others that are exciting because of the incred- 
ible virtue they depict. 

“The Miracle Man” is both! 

Imagine the worst sharks that exist in 
Chinatown—a daring cracksman, a beautiful 
girl as tough and wicked as a snake, a faker 


ie. are achievements of physical 


who could counterfeit any deformity you 
like, a dope-fiend as sly as a weasel. Imagine 
these people invading the lives of other human 
beings every bit as good as these are bad, the 
acid of sin striving to bite into the gold of 
pure hearts, imagine . . . but if the story of 
“The Miracle Man” were properly tellable 
in words we would tell it. It isn’t. 

Frank L. Packard made a brave attempt at 
it four years ago in Munsey’s Magazine and 
the result was fascinating, 

—then George M.Cohan made a stage play 
out of it which ran for a year in New York, 

—but the George Loane Tucker produc- 
tion, a moving picture, is the story itself, 
ALIVE with all its incredible assertions of 
the villainy and virtue that dwell together 
in the hearts of men and women. 

“The Miracle Man” is a perfect melodrama 
—a never-to-be-forgotten crowning of 
all that is meant to America by the name 
Paramount-Artcraft. It is a picture that 
no one can fail to see without being left 
out of millions of conversations during the 
coming weeks. 

As entertainment, supreme, “The Miracle 
Man” is still something more.. What is that 
more? It can be felt by you, but not stated 
by us. 


Mayflower Photoplay Corporation 


Presents 


-. George Loane Tucker's 


Production 


“The Miracle Man’ 


From the play by George M.Cohan 
Based onthe story by Frank L.Packard 
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“The Miracle Man” is now showing at scores of theatres. 
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Watch your local paper for advertisements of this great | | j 


Patamount-Artcraft Picture. Demand early showing at i: 


your favorite theatre. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
western parts of the Indian nations at a time when no one 
else would go into that country. He bought his stock from 
the lower plains Indians, who could sell very cheaply to 
him, because they stole everything they had from the 
whites and Mexicans. Chisholm often had long trains of 
horses, cattle and goods with which he worked north across 
upper Texas, along a line which had good grass and water. 
All live stock had to feed itself as it went along in those 
days. This was perhaps the first—and perhaps also the 
most famous—of the old-time cow trails, and it may be 
called the beginning of the various and sometimes inter- 
weaving paths which in time came to be known as the 
Cattle Trail. It is quite likely that this writer was the first 
to give the Cattle Trail, in a chapter head of a book, the 
name Long Trail, which seems to have been accepted as 
though it were historically correct. I am not sure it ever 
was so called by the cowmen who made it. 


Where the Old Trails Met the New 


HE very first trail out of Texas ran loosely to Eastern 

Kansas and Western Missouri, its general course being 
east and north. There were cattle driven from Texas as 
far north as Iowa and Illinois in very early days. The 
Shawnee Trail ran east from the Red River, north across 
the Arkansas River and westward along that stream. The 
Chisholm Trail lay west of the Shawnee Trail and crossed 
what came to be called the Neutral Strip, or No Man’s 
Land. Still farther to the west, in New Mexico, was the 
Pecos Trail, which ran north into Colorado but which was 
used only in the territorial or stock-cattle drives. The Old 
Western Trail ran from a point west of San Antonio, north 
across McCulloch County, crossing the Colorado, the 
Pease, the Wichita, the Salt Fork, the Clear Fork of the 
Brazos and eventually the Red River, which makes 
the north boundary of Texas. This point on the Red River 
was known as Doan’s Crossing and was perhaps the most 
famous of any of the crossings. Above the Red River ran 
the New Western Trail, so called. Of course as the rail- 
road moved west the cattle trails moved west to meet the 
head of steel—and the fame of Wichita, Newton, Abilene, 
Hays City, Ellsworth, Dodge in turn went waning. Such 
towns as Ogallala in Nebraska, Miles City in Montana, 
farther to the north, had their lurid days in turn. Cattle 
were driven in early days as far as Nevada to the west, as 
far as the Dakotas to the northeast. 

Herds were driven from Mexico, crossing the Rio 
Grande near Brownsville, to the Blackfoot Resetvation, 
where Glacier Park now is. Measure between these points 
straight across the map and you will see that the Long 
Trail, braided and bending as it thus was, meant a road- 
way at least as long as from New York to Yellowstone 
Park; or from San Francisco to Chicago. It was half as 
long again as the distance from Duluth to New Orleans. 
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The names of these two latter points suggest a differ- 
ence of latitude, and hence a difference of climate, which 
will bring us directly to some additional basic truth about 
the old cow trail. In the earliest trail days cattle went 
north simply in a desperate effort on the part of their 
owners to get hold of any sort of cash. Cattle grew in 
Texas abundantly and nowhere north of that—there were 
no domestic cattle north of the Red River and east of the 
Rockies almost to the Missouri River. Gradually it be- 
gan to be discovered that a steer would grow a little 
heavier in Northern Texas than in the hot coast country. 
Long after that it was found, perhaps by accident or at 
least through necessity, that cattle would winter through 
in Montana. Then it was learned that the Texas cow, 
moved north into Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, would 
almost double in weight at maturity over the weight of the 
same animal left in lower Texas. Hence this interchange of 
the Texas product into the north was a thing not only 
epochal but inevitable as soon as the problem of trans- 
portation should be solved. If Hard-boiled Bill had not 
hitched his wagon to a star, at least he had hitched it to a 
law of Nature, which is just as good. 

All through Southern Texas after the Civil War there 
were young men who had as many cows as Hard-boiled 
Bill, but who are not to-day superintendents of Sunday 
schools or citizens first consulted in a lynching. But Bill 
had all the credit he liked among the merchants at old 
San Antonio. He squared his accounts almost every year 
or so. Had he wanted he could have bought all the cattle 
he liked across the river in Mexico or on the ranches all 
round him; but he figured that he had now in his own iron 
as many as he wanted for his first venture north. He could 
get together three thousand or five thousand mixed cows 
without much trouble. He could pick up round the ranch 
a dozen riders who knew cows as well as he did. He had 
more horses of his own than he could count, and he could 
throw together a remuda that would give a dozen good 
mounts to every rider and leave over a few mean ones for 
possible use in emergency. 

Bill had never been over the trail, but. he figured that 
he could make it through somehow and he proposed to 
solve each problem as it arose—not to cross any rivers until 
he came to them. He did not worry about anything. If the 
family of Shanghai Robinson had ever begun to worry 
they would all have died long before that. 

Pending the start of Bill up the nascent cow trail, we 
can at least remember our three great trails already estab- 
lished from the Missouri River to the Rockies—the trail 
up the Arkansas, the one up the Platte, the one up the 
Missouri. We can think of the country between the Mis- 
souri and the Rockies, or at least the western half or two- 
thirds of it, as the range. We can think of the new railroads 
pushing west; of the great lines of white-topped prairie 
schooners pushing west also. And then lastly we can 
restore, in the mind’s eye at least, the picture of the 
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dust clouds coming from the south; tho 
dreds of thousands of low-headed, long: 
ing out and making deep the Long Trail g 
As Hard-boiled Bill and I sat in our 
first, with the two tall lemonade glasse 
with pictures of Renaissance saints all roun 
to me that here was one sort of history 
exclamation brought up a swift seriall 
blending one with the other. His pleasant y 
comment on fragmentary and detached j} 
own life, was something like the music at : 


“‘T didn’t want any fancy boys,” said Ro 
men understand cows and some don’t and | 
’7em. My men mostly did. I didn’t care: 
et tobacco or drank liquor—that was | 
couldn’t drink much on the trail, that wa 
main thing was that he should be square t 
keep things going. No, they didn’t wear y 
uniform. They just wore clothes. Most} 
with blue.or gray eyes, but they come 
didn’t usually care much for Mexican 
too hard on cows and horses both. Wh 
that always took care of his horse befor 
and dried out his saddle blankets, I 
depend on him not to get on foot on th 
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“ANY herd that went north was ap 0 


would claim the right to cut the herd 
their brands that were being carried 
country. Of course, too, when we wer 
Indian country there would. always bi 
people calling for a dozen head or so ¢ 
going through their lands. Weak outfi 
I had men who were quiet and we 
much—and no more. Main thing was 
his cow and his brand called it that. 

“There was plenty of other kinds o 
could happen to a herd. The worst thit 
night. Sometimes the whole herd we 
bed ground and run all night over some foo 
storm might start a herd, and buffalo ver 
runs. Sometimes there might be two or thre 
together below a river when the water wasig 
sort of run would get the cows all mixecip 
maybe ten thousand head of them—all : 
running. Then there was work to get the 
stopped and get them milling and gentleii 
could start to cut out the brands—it mig!) 
was doing that; and that was man’s-size wol| 
outfit had made a rough cut for itself, the fcm 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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HE record the Liberty is making 
in point of very slight service 


costs, can only be described as wonderful. 


The car first proves its superiority by the 
marked difference in the way it rides 
and drives, and afterwards by the splen- 
did way it stands up and keeps in tune. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
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brand would ride through all the cuts to look for any cows 
in his brand. This was part of the law of the trail and 
nobody objected. Naturally, as the herd worked north it 
would pick up some local cattle. I have known of a herd 
counting out three or four hundred more in Montana than 
it did in South Texas, where it started; but that’s on 
account of the fine northern climate. 

“When the trailing got to be a big business, there 
was regular trail cutters with lists of brands and certifi- 
cates on brands they was authorized to cut out of any north- 
bound herd. I know of two or three men on the lower 
range that made a fortune in that way, but they never 
made any fortune off of me. 

“In the early times people was not so particular about 
cows. In buying a cow her calf was throwed in. If we was 

‘ buying a bunch of cows we’d take whatever they had 
throwed in for us, doggies and all as they run; andif the 
two tally men, one for each side, didn’t agree there wasn’t 
usually much argument. Everything was wide open and 
one cowman took another to be square. Later on, up 
north, when the Yankees come on the ridge and the cattle 
associations were checking up on the rustlers, the thing 
was got down to a pretty fine business and nobody 
trusted nobody else. After a time laws was passed on the 
upper ranges so that no foreman was allowed to run a 
brand of his own. I never would have any man working 
with me that I couldn’t trust that much. In them days 
the world was big enough for everybody and we was will- 
ing to give another fellow a chance. 

“‘T don’t know how much my first herd cost me a head. 
Counting in what my pap had done left me and what had 
drifted in on our range and got branded and what maver- 
icks we had got under our iron after the war was over, I 
could round up a mixed herd, take ’em as we found ’em, 
and they maybe hadn’t cost me a dollar a head. I don’t 
know—nobody knew. We didn’t keep books and there 
wasn’t no way of keeping books. 

“In my first herd, when I was a youngster, I didn’t 
grade any stuff at all for my herd—just went out in the 
mesquite and rounded up everything we run across. I 
reckon I had all ages—yearlings, threes and fours, and 
mixed. Looked like Noah’s Ark. I reckon I had cows in 
there that come there before the Spanish Conquest, with 
horns longer than both your arms. Most of these lower 
cattle from the coast country was light, lean and rangy and 
they could travel, all right. 

“At first a herd was hard to get off, but a in few days 
they’d go along easy like, ten or fifteen miles a day. It 
wasn’t any foot race. We was driving cattle to market to 
sell them. We didn’t run either our cows or horses for the 
sake of running them. 

“Tn the first drives that I knowed there wasn’t much of 
any trail, but later on any one of the big northern trails was 
plumb plain. It wasn’t like a wagon road of course. 
There might be thirty or forty or fifty paths braiding in 
and out, cut through the grass roots, and the whole thing 
might be a hundred yards wide or a quarter of a mile 
wide. It was laid out for grass and water.” 


Meetings With Indians and Cow Thieves 


“(\F COURSE, when the trail was well known, we come 

to know pretty much about the feed and water on 
ahead. I didn’t when I started, and I got one or two dry 
marches where it looked like I’d lose every head I had. 
Most usually the foreman rode on ahead hisself to be sure 
about the water. I was my own foreman. We nearly 
always knew how far we had to go each day so as to get 
water at least once. Cows wouldn’t rest much if they 
hadn’t had water. 

“T didn’t exactly get rich on my first drive. I had my 
eyes on the market farthest east—where they bought 
range cattle to ship back into the Middle States. The west- 
ern stock market, what we come to call the territorial 
market, was not begun yet. The big Indian reservation 
beef market or the army market hadn’t got down to us 
yet. All I knew was that somewhere up north people 
didn’t have as many cows as I had. I wanted to get some 
cows up that way. How did I come to trail cows north? 
Same reason anything is done—I needed the money. 

“T started my first herd on what they used to call the 
old Chisholm Trail and I crossed the Red River that way; 
but once across I just struck off northeast on my own 
hook, not knowing any better. The Lord chastened me 
some. We had two or three dry walks and three or four 
night runs and three visits from Indian tribes—Coman- 
ches, which is the worst. My men stood by me, but at the 
same time I was losing cows in spite of all. I didn’t 
care much—they hadn’t cost me much anyway, and the 
more we had the more bother they was. Feeling out my 
way the best I knew, I reckon I wandered about all over 
what is now the state of Oklahoma. I don’t know where 
we was and I don’t much care now. It come out mighty 
lucky for me. I’ll tell you how: 

“One day when I was riding on ahead of my outfit to see 
what the outlook was, I seen a horse standing with his 

bridle throwed down, near a little tree. When I come up, 
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there laying under the tree was a man in store clothes and 
he was sick. He had a fever and ague, like enough, and he 
was pretty bad off. But he set up and ask me who I was, 
and I asked him what I could do for him and who he was 
and what he was doing there. 

“He told me, holding his head between his hands, that 
he was a buyer for a Chicago stockyards outfit and had 
come down below Wichita to meet any trail herds that 
might be making in for other markets further west and to 
see if he couldn’t turn them for shipment from Wichita. 
He was a hundred miles or so away from Wichita—maybe 
more. Nearest I can tell, we met somewhere southeast of 
Coffeyville, which was on the line between Kansas and 
the Nations. 

“This fellow looked too sick to trade with and I didn’t 
want to bother him, but he was game. He asked me what 
I wanted for my cows and I asked him what he thought 
was fair, and he said ten dollars a head straight through. 
I was tired of mine and I said ‘All right’; and he said ‘Go 
count them, I’ll take your-count.’ 

“*T see you’re a cowman,’ says I. 

**T was once, before I went broke,’ says he. ‘My name 
is Strayhorn. I’ll take your count.’ 

“T left him’a can of tomatoes and went back to my men 
and we trailed our outfit close in there and started to tally, 
two of us, and I made it out nineteen hundred and twenty- 
eight head, with some doggies and calves throwed in. 
Strayhorn waved his hand and said ‘All right.’ 

“T asked him when would it be convenient for him to 
pay me. ‘Right now,’ says he.” 


Grazing Across the Oil Fields 


“T TE BEGUN to peel a roll he’d been using for a pillow, 

I reckon. How on earth he got down there with all 
that money without being shot I never could tell, but he 
had dodged every Indian and every cow thief in that}whole 
country south of Wichita. He always was careless about 
money. He said banks was shot up so much that year 
anyways, a fellow’s money was safer in his stocking. You 
couldn’t of put his roll in no stocking. 

“‘T asked him to tally my count if he pleased and he said 
no, he knew I was straight. 

“T told him I found cowmen was mostly fair to each 
other and allowed that I would use him or anyone else 
fair any time. 

“**T knowed you would,’ says he, and lays down again. 
‘Go on away now and let me alone with my cows,’ says he. 
‘T’m sick.’ 

“T seen then that he was one of these sort of people that 
don’t stop to cross any rivers till they come to them, same 
as myself. I knowed he was a cowman all right. I told him 
I didn’t think I’d go on to the railroad myself but would 
start back for Texas, but if he wanted any of my men 
they’d like enough go on through with him to the railroad 
and I’d keep them on my pay roll till they made Wichita. 
That was more than he had asked, but he nodded and 
said ‘All right,’ just as though he could of drove them all 
in single-handed. He was powerful sick all the time. I 
wouldn’t go away until he got better, so we camped in 
there a while. 

“Was that the last I seen of him? No, it wasn’t. He 
told me that night he’d been a drover in Arkansas and 
that he had knowed a good many cow people down in 
Texas. Says he to me: ‘You’re a cowman, all right, son, 
and with what you know and the way things is going to 
break you'll get big rich. Why don’t you take in a partner 
and go into this thing big, the way you’d ought to?’ 

“*T ain’t got any partner,’ says I. 

“*You’re a liar,’ says he. ‘I’m your partner right 
now.’ 

“T said I believed that was so, for I liked his way. I sort 
of believed he was game and square—and he never 
showed any other way in all the years we was in partner- 
ship together, which was till Bob Strayhorn died. 

“Strayhorn run our northern business. He soon put me 
wise on the trails north of the Red River and told me what 
town to drive to. First it was Newton, then Abilene, then 
Dodge, then Hays City and Ellsworth; and after that 
Ogallala, when the beef drive was on; and after that to the 
reservations above there and to the new ranges opening 
up. Of course by this time he had learned me how to 
grade a herd—young she stock for territorial markets, 
threes and fours for beef and maybe mixed stuff for the 
Eastern farm feeders. Then, too, he begun to tell me that 
he would have to have a northern range so we could hold 
our herds over winter and turn them out in good shape. 
He always took care of the quarantine. He worked 
north and I worked south. The banks in Kansas City 
staked us for all we needed when I bought stuff outside 
my own brand. When the time come, he was one of the 
big men in the cattle associations. He was a good cow- 
man and he always said I was. We never had a word from 
the time we met and never an argument about a dime. 

“Between us we drove north in all maybe over a hun- 
dred thousand head, for all I know, and counting in all 
our losses here and there with bad markets and the quar- 
antine and every hold-up of the game which come to be 


practiced on the trail men, we cleaned 
apiece by the time he died. I don’t kn 
much books. We’ve had a half dozen 
the same time. Of course his widow go’ 
and lost a good deal of her money, the 
does. I divided what I had with her, 
of with him. Still I had plenty—and Im 

“The big jump in the business come wh} 
that cattle could live through the winter | 
range. Before the railroads was built Texa 
ing range, and the feeding range ran fron 
Montayna line on the north. After the; 
railroads come we got in better grades ¢ 
lower range. ~ b 

“In 1885—when Dodge took down he 
camp because the farmers was putting up 
that there wasn’t any holding ground left 
herd—I was pretty well established for 
braska and Southeastern Wyoming. W 
share of the fat Indian leases down in N; 
Government ran us out there, when the fa 
run us out up north. I sold thousands | 
land for seven dollars an acre that hadn’t 
dollar and a quarter. That land is worth 
fifty dollars to-day. When it got so thata 
fetch forty dollars, I knowed something - 
thought it was time to get out of the bu 
busted. Such a steer would bring, like eno 
and fifty to-day. But I had started wh 
cost me a dollar a head, so to speak, and_ 
all my pap’s land ever cost me over ah 
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it did that. We sold out plenty of it at fi 
acre; and where you can put it under the) 
a hundred and fifty easy to-day. ee 

“T drove cows one time over what is now 
field in the north of Texas. I wandere 
Nations with my first herd and I bet the 
enough oil to of paid the national debt tw 
over, including the war. I have had plent 
didn’t know was oil lands in my time—sold 
some and bought some more. a 

“T married a Kansas girl, a school-teach 
forty-three years old and up with the seco 
I had ever taken north. I had three boys 
two are dead there. Both was officers, | 
Chicago. Bob enlisted from New York. ' 
lawyers. They both was doing well. Myo 
he’s come back from France, is a represe 
Frisco of one of the big Eastern packing hi 

“That’s about my life,”’ said Hard-boile 
back his lemonade glass. ‘‘Not much of it, 

“But God! What a country!” 
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Losers in the Game of Cong 


Bee as we may learn from many ha 
of cowmen, we made the cow range out 
range. It is, from our white point of view, 
that we wiped out a species of great animals, 
of great savages, to make room for our own 
but to get any perfect perspective of the whi 
pathway into the buffalo and Indian count 
least have a glimpse of the Indian’s side of th 
quest in which his was the rdle of loser. Ity 
lost—but still must be fed so far as he surv 
cause in losing he left now safely accessibl 
vast domain—that the great trail of the 
cattle, loose-lying, interbraiding, so swiftly 
obliterated the more ancient buffalo trail 
loose-lying, interbraiding over all the Lae 
range. a | 
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The cow trade which swept north over 
region just cleared of its earlier inhabitar 
clearly meant the shifting of an entire spe 
life from one part of the country to anothi 
meant the right-angled intersection of pa 
tion with modern railroad transportati 
This involved some large economi 
buffalo had lived on the northern rani 
supposed that cattle could survive the 
herds of Indian beef cattle driven up to 
never intended for anything but fall d av 
a rather doubtful story that some frei 
doned one fall up in Montana and wi 
to die, but were found the next spri 
Again, it is said that a drover from the so 
herd refused when he got to a northern 
and so was obliged to winter them throu 
much to his surprise discovering that 
mine in doing so. 
Be these things as they may, little by 
vironment was accepted. Then followed the 
all the short-grass country of the upper! 
controlled, as had been the range in t 
ownership of water front. That o 
procured under the elastic homestead I 
(Continued on Page 17 
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1 drifting in last night 

3a dressy second Lieut. 
er stripes upon his suit, 
well all right. : 
tim, pleasagt and polite, 
2 Army going, nowadays?” 
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When you were gassed. J 
wore a nurse’s dress 
Up in the Argonne several months ago!’’ 
Vv 
I thought she looked familiar at the first, 
But couldn’t place her; and that ain’t so 
strange; 
We both had undergone a lot of change 
Since she had seen me, gassed and cracked 
with thirst, 
Brought to the Red Cross outfit where she 
nursed. 
I didn’t make her in her smart array 
As the same dame, in cap and suit of gray, 
That worked where German shells would 
sometimes burst. 


But she’d remembered me, although I’d canned 
My O. D. outfit for a coat of white 

And back of this here fountain took my stand 
Instead of in a trench where cooties bite. 

As for the Louie, leave him out of this; 

He is the sort of goof you’ll never miss. 


VI 
A fat man blowed in here a while ago, 

A fussy wowser, kicking all the while. 

He grouched about the service and the style 
Of glass he got. He said that I was slow. 
There ain’t no quicker slinger that I know. 

There’s nothing that he didn’t do to rile . 

My temper, but I kept my sunny smile, 
Although it was a job, believe me, bo. 


He gets his drink, and then he sits and stares 
At me and every movement that I makes, 
But I works on regardless, 
and prepares 
The orders for my trade. 
At last he takes 
His check along and pays his 
bill. I'll say 
I wasn’t sorry when he went 
away. 


VII 


Each afternoon from four to 
half past five, 
The last few days, I’ve had a crowd of men 
Three deep around this fountain. I have been 
Working my head off but they still arrive. 
They ask for every drink that I contrive 
And some I don’t. Their feet keep pawing 
where 
The rail should be; of course it isn’t there, 
But habits of the barroom will survive. 


At first it puzzled me, this sudden rush 
Of new male patrons; then I says, says I, 
‘““This is the cocktail hour, and all this crush 
Is cocktail fiends, who, since the country’s 
dry, 
About this soda fountain cluster thick 
Hoping to find a soft drink with a kick.’” 


VIII 


It is to snicker when I hear some gent 
Handing the gaff to dames for drinking stuff 
At soda fountains. Say, there ain’t a fluff 

I’ve ever known that would experiment 

With some of the concoctions I have blent 
For husky males. And when it comes to guff 
On how the dames eat candy, it’s enough 

To make an oyster’s laugh grow violent. 


_The ladies nibble at a box of fudge 


But make it last them for a week or two. 
But when the men start in they never budge 
Until they’ve eaten all there is in view. 
They buy their sweethearts candy from our 
shelves 
And when they call, eat most of it themselves. 
IX 
The little dame that smart 
lieutenant brought 
Came in last night alone, 
and had an ice. 
And though we’d only met 
each other twice 
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Before this time, say, honest 
you’d ’a’ thought 
That we’d been just two birdies 
of a feather 
Since childhood days. And yet 
it ain’t so queer, 
We'd both been over there, 
and over here 
It made us buddies—little pals together. 
Say, but she’s pretty! And she’s jolly, too, 
And seems to like me, some; but what’s the 
use 
Of dreaming things? There ain’t no hope in 
view 
That slinging fizz and loganberry juice 
Will ever pay enough to hire a flat 
That’s fit for any girl as fine as that! 


», « 

The flossy wrens keep flocking to the place 
And plenty of them smile and flirt with me, 
But it’s no’fun the way it used to be 

When I would fall for every pretty face. 

I’m sorta sore upon the human race 
Since she don’t come around here any more, 
Yet every time a dame steps in the door 

My heart goes thumping at a faster pace. 


But she don’t come. I wonder where she is, 
I wonder if some rich guy landed her. 
I go on mixing sundae, flip and fizz, 
But all my work is sort of in a blur. 
I know there ain’t no sense to my distress, 
But I am dizzy in my dome, I guess. 


XI 
Ain’t Fate the limit? Listen, while I slip 
My troubles in your coral-tinted ear. 
Remember that old gink who dropped in here 
And handed out a lot of grouchy lip, 
And stared at me as if I was a dip 
And he adick? Well, say, that guy’s the boss 
Of all our stores, and he has come across 
With some swell job for me. Say, it’s a pip! 


Says he: ‘‘My grouch was just to try you out. 
And as for staring, I was watching how 
You done your work. You know what you’re 
about, 
And I’ve a place where I can use you now, 
Training my soda slingers in their trade 
At twice the thirty bucks that you are paid.”’ 


XII 

Then why, says you, should I be sore at Fate? 
I'll tell you why : because she waits too long. 
. With this new job life might be one sweet 

song, 

If it had come before it would be great. 

But now the girl has given me the gate. 
At least she’s gone away. I couldn’t speak 
When I was getting thirty beans a week, 


And now I’ve got my raise it comes too late. 


So what’s the use? Life ain’t got any kick, 
It’s like a glass of vichy that’s gone stale; 
Who’s that outside? It’s her or I’m a hick! 
Oh boy, oh boy, some girl! Some gorgeous 
frail ! 
Andlook, she isn’t wear- 
ing any ring — 
Say,isn’t Fate a wonder- 
ful old thing! 
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TELEPHONED down the hill to 


| Hazen Kinch. ‘‘Hazen,’”’ I asked, 
‘Care you going to town to-day?” 
“Yes, yes,” he said abruptly in his quick, 
harsh fashion. ‘‘Of 
course I’m going to 
town.” 

“T’ve a matter of 
business,”’ I suggested. 

“Come along,” he 
invited brusquely. 
“Come along.” 

There was not 
another man within 
forty miles to whom 
he would have given 
that invitation. 

“‘T’ll be down in ten 
minutes,’ I promised 
him; and I went to 
pull on my Pontiacs 
and heavy half boots 
over them and started 
downhill through the 
sandy snow. It was 
bitterly cold; it had 
been a cold winter. 
The bay—lI could see 
it from my window— 
was frozen over for a 
dozen miles east and 
west and thirty north 
and south; and that 
had not- happened in 
close to a score of 
years. Men were 
freighting across to the 
islands with heavy 
teams. Automobiles 
had beaten a rough 
road along the course 
the steamers took in 
summer. A man who 
had ventured to stock 
one of the lower islands 
with foxes for the sake 
of their fur, counting 
on the water to hold 
them prisoners, had 
gone bankrupt when 
his stock in trade es- 
caped across the ice. 
Bitterly cold and 
steadily cold, and deep snow lay upon the hills, blue-white 
in the distance. The evergreens were blue-black blotches 
on this whiteness. The birches, almost indistinguishable, 
were like trees in camouflage. Tome the hills are never so 
grand as in this winter coat they wear. It is easy to be- 
lieve that a brooding God dwells upon them. I wondered 
as I plowed my way down to Hazen Kinch’s farm whether 
God did indeed dwell among these hills; and I wondered 
what He thought of Hazen Kinch. 

This was no new matter of thought with me. I had 
given some thought to Hazen in the past. I was inter- 
ested in the man and in that which should come to him. 
He was, it seemed to me, a problem in fundamental ethics; 
he was, as matters stood, a demonstration of the essential 
unrightness of things as they are. The biologist would 
have called him a sport, a deviation from type, a violation 
of all the proper laws of life. That such a man should live 
and grow great and prosper was not fitting; in a well- 
regulated world it could not be. Yet Hazen Kinch did 
live; he had grown—in his small way—great; and by our 
lights he had prospered. Therefore I watched him. There 
was about the man the fascination which clothes a tight- 
rope walker above Niagara; an sronaut in the midst of 
the nose dive. The spectator stares with half-caught 
breath, afraid to see and afraid to miss seeing the ulti- 
mate catastrophe. Sometimes I wondered whether Hazen 
Kinch suspected this attitude on my part. It was not 
impossible. There was a cynical courage in the man; it 
might have amused him. Certainly I was the only man 
who had in any degree his confidence. 

I have said there was not another within forty miles 
whom he would have given a lift to town; I doubt if 
there was another man anywhere for whom he would 
have done this small favor. ; 

He seemed to find a mocking sort of pleasure in my 
company. 

When I came to his house he was in the barn harnessing 
his mare to the sleigh. The mare was a good animal, fast 
and strong. She feared and she hated Hazen. I could see 
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I Had Often Wondered Whether His Love for the Child Redeemed the Man; or Merely Made Him Vulnerable 


her roll her eyes backward at him as he adjusted the traces. 
He called to me without turning: 

“Shut the door! Shut the door! Damn the cold!” 

I slid the door shut behind me. There was within the 
barn the curious chill warmth which housed animals gen- 
erate to protect themselves against our winters. 

“Tt will snow,” I told Hazen. “I was not sure you 
would go.” 

He laughed crookedly, jerking at the trace. 

““Snow!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘A man would think you were 
personal manager of the weather. Why do you say it will 
snow?” 

“The drift of the clouds—and it’s warmer,” I told him. 

“T’ll not have it snowing,” he said, and looked at me 
and cackled. He was a little, thin, old man with meager 
whiskers and a curious precision of speech; and I think 
he got some enjoyment out of watching my expression at 
such remarks as this. He elaborated his assumption that 
the universe was conducted for his benefit, in order to see 
my silent revolt at the suggestion. “‘I’ll not have it snow- 
ing,’”’ he said. ‘‘Open the door.” 

He led the mare out and stopped by the kitchen door. 

“Come in,” he said. ‘A hot drink.” 

I went with him into the kitchen. His wife was there, 
and their child. The woman was lean and frail; and she 
was afraid of him. The countryside said he had taken her 
in payment of a bad debt. Her father had owed him 
money which he could not pay. 

“T decided it was time I had a wife,’’ Hazen used to 
say to me. f 

The child was on the floor. The woman had a drink of 
milk and egg and rum, hot and ready for us. We drank, 
and Hazen knelt beside the child. A boy baby, not yet 
two years old. It isan ugly thing to say,.but I hated this 
child. There was an evil malevolence in his baby eyes. I 
have sometimes thought the gray devils must have left 
just such hate-bred babes as this in France. Also, he was 
deformed—a twisted leg. The women of the neighborhood 
sometimes said he would be better dead. “But Hazen Kinch 
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“T’ll not have it snowing,” he said, a1 
Nevertheless, I knew the storm would 
turned out of the barnyard and plowed 
and struck hard-packed road. Her ho 
tattoo; our runners sang beneath us. Wé 
little bridge and across and began the m 
the top of Rayborn Hill. The road from! 
town is compounded of such ups and dow 
At the top of the hill we paused for a m¢ 
the mare; paused just in front of the t 
house, that has stood there for more yea 
us remember. It was closed and shutter 
and Hazen dipped his whip toward it anc 
“An ugly, improvident lot, the Raybor 
I had known only one of them—the eli 
man, I had thought him. Picking apple 
he fell one October and broke his neck. 
to make a go of the place, but she borrow 
he had evicted her this three months bacl 
the lesser evils he had done. I looked at’ 
him, and .he clucked to the mare and \ 
into the steep valley below the hill. 
The wind had a sweep in that valley. 
drift of snow across it and across the roa¢ 
well packed by the wind, but when we 
our left-hand runner broke through the 
tumbled into the snow, Hazen and I. Wew! 
in the rugs. The mare gave a frightened | 
had held the reins and the whip so that sht 
away. We got up together, he and I, an! 
sleigh and set it upon the road again. I1 
was becoming bitter cold and the sun Wa 
ing. There was a steel-gray veil drawn ac 
When the sleigh was upright Hazen W 
stood beside the mare. Some men, blé 
without reason, would have beaten her. - 
cursed, cried out upon her. That was not 
Kinch. But I could see that he was ang! 
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lhe reached up and gripped the horse’s ear. 
are’s head down and twisted the ear vi- 

a silence that was deadly. 

{orted and tried to rear back and Hazen 

of his whip across her knees. She stood 

and he wrenched at her ear again. 

e) id softly, ‘keep the road.” 

“ied and climbed to his place beside me in 

[ id nothing. I might have interfered, but 

ilways impelled me to keep back my hand 

ich. 

and the mare was lame. Though Hazen 

vere slow in coming to town and before we 

es office the snow was whirling down—a 

ng, swirling flakes like a heavy white hand. 

nt the stair that led to his office and I went 

ass of the day. He said as I turned away: 

” 


it I did not think we should drive home 
‘IT had some knowledge of storms. 

11d brought me to town was not engrossing. 
go to the stable and see Hazen’s mare. 
n zly welt across her knees and some blood 
ie stablemen had tended the welt, and 
ai my hearing. It was still snowing, and 
looking out at the driving flakes, spat 
land said to me: 

ie stiff. That mare won’t go home to- 


are right,”’ I agreed. 
*hiskered skunk!’ he said, and I knew he 


of three I took myself to Hazen Kinch’s 
it much of an office; not that Hazen could 
od a better. But it was up two flights— 
‘lighted. A small air-tight stove kept the 
. The room was also air-tight. Hazen had 
chairs, and an iron safe in the corner. He 
rust in that safe. I believe I could have 
screwdriver. I met him as I climbed the 


‘ephone i in his offices; he used one in the 
small economy fairly typical of Hazen. 

he office,’ I told him. 

,/ae agreed, halfway down the stairs. 

» his office and closed the drafts of the 
; d-hot—and tried to open the one window, 
fast. Then Hazen came back up the stairs 
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tow!” he said. “The wire is down.” 
? I asked. 

nan! To my house!” 

{to telephone home that you 


nome to-night. You’ll have to go to the 
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ol-naturedly. 
ju, too, I suppose.” 
e,” he said. 
j. There was no bed, no cot, nothing but 
iirs. He saw my glance and said angrily: 
ae floor before.” 
interested in the man’s mental processes. 
: to telephone Mrs. Kinch not to worry?” 
’ 
ah fret!” said Hazen. ‘I wanted to ask 
.. His eyes expanded, he rubbed. his hands 
‘ “A fine boy, sir! A fine boy!” 
arwe heard Doan Marshey coming up the 
eid his stumbling steps as he began the last 
a n seemed to cock his ears as he listened. 
and watched the door. The steps climbed 
‘/opped in the dim little hall outside the 
fie fumbled with the knob. When the door 
WW vho it was. I knew Marshey. He lived a 
| /azen on the same road. Lived in a two- 
“Iwas little more—with his wife and his five 
@meanly and pitiably, groveling in the soil 
4 Sweating life out of the earth—life and 
Yn man, racking thin; a forward-thrusting 
ay face and a 
ing mustache 
His eyes 
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He stood in the doorway blinking at us; and with his 
gloved hands—they were stiff and awkward with the 
cold—he unwound the ragged muffler that was about his 
neck and he brushed weakly at the snow upon his head 
and his shoulders. Hazen said angrily: 

“Come in! Do you want my stove to heat the town?’ 

Doan shuffled in and he shut the door behind him. He 
said: “Howdy, Mr. Kinch.” And he smiled in a humble 
and placating way. 

Hazen said: “‘What’s your business? Your interest is 
due.” 

Doan nodded. 

“Yeah. I know, Mr. Kinch. I cain’t pay it all.” 

Kinch exclaimed impatiently: ‘An old story! 
much can you pay?” 

“leven dollars and fifty cents,” 

“You owe twenty.” 

“‘T aim to pay it when the hens begin to lay.” 

Hazen laughed scornfully. 

“You aim to pay! Damn you, Marshey, if your old 
farm was worth taking I’d have you out in this snow, 
you old scamp!” 

Doan pleaded dully: 
I aim to pay.” 

Hazen clapped his hand on the table. 

“Rats! Come! Give me what you’ve got! And 
Marshey, you'll have to get the rest. I’m sick of waiting 
on you.” 

Marshey came shuffling toward the table. Hazen was 
sitting with the table between him and the man and I was 
a little behind Hazen at one side. Marshey blinked as he 
came nearer, and his weak nearsighted eyes turned from 
Hazen to me. I could see that the man was stiff with the 
cold. 

When he came to the table in front of Hazen he took 
off his thick gloves. His hands were blue. He laid the 
gloves on the table and reached into an inner pocket of 
his torn coat and drew out a little cloth pouch and he 
fumbled into this and I heard the clink of coins. He drew 
out two quarters and laid them on the table before Hazen, 
and Hazen picked them up. I saw that Marshey’s fingers 
moved stiffly; I could almost hear them creak with the 
cold. Then he reached into the pouch again. 

Something dropped out of the mouth of the little cloth 
bag and fell soundlessly on the table. It looked to me 
like a bill, a piece of paper currency. I was about to 
speak, but Hazen without an instant’s hesitation had 
dropped his hand on the thing and drawn it unostenta- 
tiously toward him. When he lifted his hand the money— 
if it was money—was gone. 

Marshey drew out a little roll of worn bills. Hazen took 
them out of his hand and counted them swiftly. 

“All right,” he said. ‘‘Eleven-fifty. I’ll give you a 
receipt. But you mind me, Doan Marshey, you get the 
rest before the month’s out. I’ve been too slack with you.” 

Marshey, his dull eyes watching Hazen write the receipt, 
was folding the little pouch and putting it away. Hazen 
tore off the bit of paper and gave it to him. Doan took it 
and he said humbly: ‘‘Thank’e, sir.” 

Hazen nodded. 

“Mind now,” he exclaimed, and Marshey said: 
do my best, Mr. Kinch.” 

Then he turned and shuffled across the room and out 
into the hall and we heard him descending the stairs. 

When he was gone I asked Hazen casually: ‘‘What was 
it that he dropped upon the table?” 

“A dollar,” said Hazen promptly. 
miserable fool!” 

Hazen’s mental processes were always of interest to me. 

““You mean to give it back to him?”’ I asked. 

He stared at me and he laughed. “No! If he can’t take 
care of his own money—that’s why he is what he is.”’ 

“Still it is his money.” 

“He owes me more than that.” 

“Going to give him credit for it?” 

“Am I a fool?” 
Hazen asked me. 
“Do I look like so 
much of a fool?” 


How 


said Doan. 


“Don’t you do that, Mr. Kinch! 


glall 
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““He may charge you with finding it.” 

“He loses a dollar; I find one. Can he prove owner- 
ship? Pshaw!’’ Hazen laughed again. 

“Tf there is any spine in him he will lay the thing to you 
as a theft,’ I suggested. I was not afraid of angering 
Hazen. He allowed me open speech; he seemed to find a 
grim pleasure in my distaste for him and for his way of life. 

“‘Tf there were any backbone in the man he would not 
be paying me eighty dollars a year on a five-hundred- 
dollar loan—discounted.” 

Hazen grinned at me triumphantly. 

“T wonder if he will come back,”’ I said. 

“‘Besides,’’ Hazen continued, “‘he lied to me. 
me the eleven-fifty was all he had.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “There is no doubt he lied to you.” 

Hazen had a letter to write and he bent to it. I sat by 
the stove and watched him and considered. He had not 
yet finished the letter when we heard Marshey returning. 
His dragging feet on the stair were unmistakable. At the 
sound of his weary feet some tide of indignation surged up 
in me. 

I was minded to do violence to Hazen Kinch. But— 
a deeper impulse held my hand from the man. ; 

Marshey came in and his weary eyes wandered about 
the room. They inspected the floor; they inspected me; 
they inspected Hazen Kinch’s table, and they rose at last 
humbly to Hazen Kinch. 

“Well?” said Hazen. 

“T lost a dollar,’’ Marshey told him. 
have dropped it here.” 

Hazen frowned. 

“You told me eleven-fifty was all you had.” 

“This here dollar wa’n’t mine.”’ 

The money-lender laughed. 

“Likely! Who would give you a dollar? You lied to 
me; or you’relying now. I don’t believe you lost a dollar.”’ 

Marshey reiterated weakly: ‘‘I lost a dollar.” 

“Well,” said Hazen, ‘‘there’s no dollar of yours here.’ 

“Tt was to git medicine,’ Marshey said. ‘It wa’n’t 
mine.” 

Hazen Kinch exclaimed: 
accusing me!” 

Marshey lifted both hands placatingly. 

“No, Mr. Kinch. No, sir.”” His eyes once more wan- 
dered about the room. ‘“‘Mebbe I dropped it in the snow,” 
he said. 

He turned to the door. Even in his slow shuffle there 
was a hint of trembling eagerness to escape. He went out 
and down the stairs. Hazen looked at me, his old face 
wrinkling mirthfully. 

“You see?’”’ he said. 

I left him a little later and went out into the street. On 
the way to the hotel I stopped for a cigar at the drug store. 
Marshey was there, talking with the druggist. 

I heard the druggist say: “‘No, Marshey, I’m sorry. 
I’ve been stung too often.” 

Marshey nodded humbly. 

“T didn’t ’low you’d figure to trust me,” 
“Tt’s all right. I didn’t ’low you would.” 

It was my impulse to give him the dollar he needed, but 
I did not doit. An overpowering compulsion bade me keep 
my hands off inthis matter. I didnot know what I expected 
but I felt the imminence of the fates. When I went out 
into the snow it seemed to me the groan of the gale was 
like the slow grind of millstones, one upon the other. 

I thought long upon the matter of Hazen Kinch before 
sleep came that night. 


He told 


“T’lowed I might 


“By God, I believe you’re 


he agreed. 


Toward morning the snow must have stopped; and the 
wind increased and carved the drifts till sunrise, then ab- 
ruptly died. I met Hazen at the post office at ten and he 
said: ‘I’m starting home.” 

I asked: “‘Can you get through?” 
He laughed. 

“T will get through,” he told me. 
“You're in haste.” 

“T want to see that boy of mine,” said 
Hazen Kinch. “A fine boy, man! A fine 
boy!” 

““T’m ready,” I said. 

When we took the road the mare was 
limping. But she seemed to work out 
the stiffness in her knees and after a mile 
or so of the hard going she was 
moving smoothly enough. We 
made good time. 

The day, as often happens 
after a storm, was full. of 
blinding sunlight. The glare of 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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I Looked at the House and at Him, and He Clucked to the Mare and We Dipped Down Into the Steep Valley Below the Hill Vii 
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\ A J) HEN Job Marcus died people came 
to the burying from all along Mules- 2 
back and as far down Elbow as the 
lower Turkey Valley. There were many who had feared 
old Job Marcus and who came in a sort of triumphant 
bravado now that he was dead. But most of them came be- 
cause they desired to see what Job’s wife, Mary, would do. 

As a rule a mountain woman obeys her lord meekly 
while he lives, hoes his corn and tends the hogs and knits 
his white wool socks. 
pleasure of his neighbors she dresses his wounds and does 
his work, and she sits patiently upon the doorstep if he 
lies drunk and snoring within. And when he dies she 
mourns him shrilly until the voice of her lament is heard 
in distant coves and upon lonely hills. 

Mary Marcus was different from the other women on 
Mulesback. To begin with, Mary was what the mountain 
people dubbed a ‘‘foreigner.”” Back in the old days which 
old Taylor Wott could remember Job Marcus had fetched 
her, a strange woman, all the way from South Carolina. 

Mary was a little light-footed thing then, with snapping 
black eyes and a swift untameable tongue. She had a 
trick of singing hymns very loud upon the hills, and this 
last troubled the meeting-house folk of Mulesback, none 
of them being certain in their pious souls as to whether 
such goings on were not wicked. 

Mary had lived many years with Job Marcus. And 
though Job was a hard man with a hard voice, and a 
scoffer, it was told for truth down Elbow that Job never 
hit Mary and that she ruled him with the keen power of 
her black eyes and the sparkle of her speech. 

Mary was old now and her back was bent and her feet 
slow. But the shine had never gone out of her eyes, nor 
the swift sting from her tongue. She still could bake a 
better ash cake and hoil a better ham than any other 
woman on the Back and her voice was loudest in the 
hymns on Sundays. 

But in all these years that she had lived on the Back 
she had never been farther away from home than the 
upper Turkey meeting house. She had never been back 
to South Carolina. Job Marcus, his needs, his petty 
farming, his bodily comfort—had been all her life. What 
would she do now that Job was gone? 

The Mulesback people wondered and flocked in curious 
droves to see. 

But if they expected spectacular grief from Mary they 
were disappointed. Mary Marcus did not holler in the 
presence of her dead as the women on Elbow and Mules- 
back were accustomed to holler. Instead she walked 
quietly to the church, following Job’s black painted coffin, 
and only the quiver of her lips and the misting of her black 
eyes indicated her sorrow. 

All the while that the Reverend Carson Hobbs was di- 
lating nasally upon the virtues of the deceased he kept his 
close-set piggish eyes upon Mary. To the Reverend Car- 
son Hobbs such self-control seemed verging upon con- 
tempt. Women who respected their departed lords did 
not sit dumb while funeral hymns were being intoned. 

At the shallow grave scooped out between two rocks 
in the little serub-pine wilderness dedicated to the 
dead, Hobbs leveled his bushy sandy brows at Mary’s 
stooping little white-haired figure and directed toward 
her a rasping Scriptural warning. It concerned those 
ungodly and widowed sinners who forget their dead and 
do them no honor in the sight of men. It was pointed 
with the bluntness of ignorance, brutal with the smug 
brutality of the narrow-souled, obvious to all the folk 
who stood there, some sniggering, some curling a scorn- 
ful lip. 

While the red clods thumped into the grave Mary 
stood vibrant, holding her peace. But once outside 
the graveyard gate she faced the preacher. 


If he chances to encounter the dis-' 


Helen Topping Mui 


“You needn’t be preachin’ at me, Cas Hobbs!” she 
lashed at him. ‘I knowed what was due the dead before 
ever you was born! And I ain’t expectin’ to marry no 
four or five husbands, neither!’ 

This shot, aimed at the admittedly complicated domes- 
tic history of the Reverend Hobbs, struck him fairly with 
stunning force. He gulped and stared, his loose mouth 
hanging open, his face a bit green. Then recovering him- 
self he raised his gaunt hand to launch anathema upon 
this defiant woman. But the cold challenge in her face 
halted him. 

“That'll be all from you!” she said firmly. 

The curse of Hobbs died on his lips as with a lift of her 
white head Mary Marcus turned and walked away. 

From that day Mary sat no more in the meeting house 
at lower Turkey nor led in the singing of hymns down 
Elbow. On Sundays those who passed on the upper trail 
heard her singing about her house, and they gossiped that 
she stood upon the hilltops and repeated psalms in a loud 
voice. But she came no more into the village. 

When she needed sugar or oil or a grist ground she drove 
her solemn old white mule all the way across Mulesback 
to the store in the upper Turkey cove. If she met a mem- 
ber of Carson Hobbs’ congregation on the trail she turned 
out respectfully and gave that righteous parishioner all 
the road. And then without a word she would drive on. 

There were some on Mulesback who missed Mary and 
secretly lamented the establishment of her wordless feud. 
Mary had been a power in the fever and she owned a 
recipe for salve which healed alike the sore eyes of babies 
and ringbone on a mule. Also she knew how to brew 
blackberry cordial, rich, potent and healing, and there 
was no other woman on the mountain who could string a 
loom so skillfully as she. i 

Chief of these mourners was Miriam, the wispy, cough- 
ing, blue-eyed daughter of Carson Hobbs, by his second, 
consumptive wife. 

Miriam, a shy imaginative girl, lived like a lonely and 
abashed alien in the midst of a stolid and loud-voiced pack 
of half brothers and sisters. These other young Hobbses 
laughed at her, scoffed at the games she invented, despised 
the little trinkets she hoarded, and shirked their work upon 
her at every opportunity. 

As a little thing Miriam had slipped away often and 
climbed the trail to the Marcus house, where Mary fed her 
molasses bread and fritters and showed her a Bible book 
with wonderful pictures in it and let her finger the coral 
and the string of blown seabird’s eggs she had brought from 
South Carolina. 

Later, as Miriam grew, it was to Mary Marcus that she 
confided her whimsy girlish dreams—romantic little long- 
ings that were ridiculous in the eyes of her stodgy red- 
handed sisters—dreams of red-satin slippers, and of ribbons, 
and of riding in a carriage and wearing a gold ring—dreams 
that are as inevitable as sixteen, but that Carson Hobbs, 
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when they came to his ear; 
ery, denounced loudly as 
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It was Mary who loaned the girl st 
old yellow papers full of curious prin 
falls and crinolines. These Miriam 
tinely in the friendly secrecy of the Mare 
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fragrance of a moldy o]d journal and the) 
corn. 
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standing that the girl’s starved and th 
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and thunderous face in his dwelling. 
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world and the flesh demanded from 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
how pleasant a thing it was to foster. She 
had not known that she had so much spirit— 
never having heard the family scandal con- 
cerning her mother and the roan mule. She 
looked at her father, at the dour and sinister 
scowl he wore, and the brooding droop of his 
‘narrow shoulders, and she wanted to laugh 
suddenly because she was not afraid of him 
any more. He was not terrible. He was only 
funny! If she ran away—clear across El- 
bow—down the trail to town, to far cities 
which she had dreamed of and never seen, 
he could only storm and threaten. He could 
not drag her back by the hair of the head 
or the point of a sawed-off shotgun! She 
wanted to laugh long and merrily at this 
freedom which had been born within her. 

But she did not laugh. She merely went 
on sweeping—but with deliberate malice 
she did flick a chip into a corner of the 
hearth and sweep a little pile of ashes over 
it and let it lie there undisturbed. 

And Carson Hobbs tramped through his 
house to the comfortable chair upon the 
little shelflike porch, where there was a 
cushion of ticking and a worn Bible upon a 
shelf beside the water bucket in case any 
parishioner came up the path, and a wide 
and unoccupied range into which to spit, 
unaware that revolt smoldering under long 
golden-brown lashes lurked in his own 
kitchen. 

Meanwhile Mary Marcus, bedding down 
her old white mule with trampled corn- 
stalks, sang an old, old hymn in a high and 
unsteady soprano. It was dusk. Strange 
shadows were slipping down the slopes of 
the mountain. Strange, creeping, whim- 
pering little cries shrilled out of the black 
loneliness of the timber. But it wasn’t be- 
cause she was afraid that Mary sang. Inall 
her sixty years Mary had never known 
there was not another soul nearer than Cas 
Hobbs’ crowded, unpainted, half-frame 
house down toward Elbow; Mary sang be- 
cause she was utterly, blithely happy. 

Mary had known a certain, neutral, dog- 
like affection for Job Marcus. They had 
lived in monotonous magnanimous peace, 
content if the corn bore two ears to the 
stalk, glorying in the maternity of a red 
heifer, satisfied to be let alone by their more 
turbulent neighbors. Mary had been con- 
tent with Job and she had grieved when he 
was dead. But she knew that she had never 
been so thoroughly happy before—because 
now she was free. 

She knew now what it was she had 
missed, what it was which had hung upon 
her heart like a chain. She had wanted to 
be free. Something within her, which was 
untamed—something which in the simplic- 
ity of her ignorance she had felt and recog- 
nized but had not understood—had cried 
out always with desire. And now—it was 
as if the wind blew unchallenged upon her 
smothered soul. She sang louder and jabbed 
the pitchfork into the manger. Nobody 
would complain that she had dulled it. 
Nobody would come back and pile more 
straw under the mule’s shoulders. She 
could do as she pleased. 

She relished the sudden feud which had 
flared up between her and the pious folk of 
Mulesback and Elbow. Something latent, 
lawless, strangely foreign to her white hair 
and her peaceful old face thrilled with the 
prospect of war. She laughed aloud as she 
visioned the lowering face of Hobbs when 
she had defied him at the graveyard gate— 
Hobbs, who prayed long and wearily and 
who beat his cows and starved his women 
and children—she was not afraid of Hobbs! 
She was not afraid of anybody. Just let 
them leave her alone—that was all! 

She abandoned the meeting-house hymn 
and launched brazenly into an old song she 
had not dared to sing before upon pious 
Mulesback—a lilting, foot-patting, dance 
song which brought to her fading eyes again 
the glad shine of fire and the glowing whites 
of slave eyes and the call of a reckless 
fiddle—and the sound of young laughter, 
all mingled with an aching memory of 
laurel bloom and jasmine heavy as smoke 
and the infinite undying fragrance of life 
when life is very young! 

She sang it softly, with a hurting in her 
wrinkled throat. 

And then she sang it loudly and laughed 
through the melody of it: 


Thar was Old Sim Dempsey and Young 
Sim Dempsey— 

He was Old Sim Dempsey’s son 

Audacious as a mocking jay another 
voice outside the barn took up the air: 


And Young Sim Dempsey’ll be Old Sim 
Dempsey when Old Sim Dempsey gits hung! 
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Mary gripped the pitchfork. 

“You git away from thar!” she ordered 
sharply, marching out of the stall into the 
twilight of the yard. 

There stood a young man, a good-looking, 
laughing young man, with his hat tilted to 
one side over a shock of irrepressible black 
hair; a young man who wore leather leg- 
gings and a corduroy coat and was browned 
by the sun and wind and who was obviously 
not of the mountains; a young man who 
looked at her like something out of that 
misty remembered past. 

“Don’t hit me, granny,” he pleaded im- 
pudently and yet with a certain debonair 
and boyish charm which disarmed Mary. 
““Y ou better let me bed down that cow ——”’ 

“FHit’s a mule!” declared Mary, her face 
a stolid mask as she confronted him. 

“‘T’m the best mule bedder in this coun- 
try,” persisted the intruder, reaching for 
the pitchfork. ‘‘Besides—he might kick 


ou. 

“Young feller,’ stated Mary sternly, “‘I 
bedded down mules before you was born!”’ 

“Tut, tut!’”’ he argued, twisting the fork 
out of her fingers, ‘‘I was bearding the stub- 
born hardtail in his lair when you were a 
prattling infant at your mother’s knee. Get 
over there, beast—or beastess, which ever 
you be! Lord, who'd believe anything alive 
could have such big feet!” 

Mary had followed this amazing person 
into the barn. She had a vague and dis- 
quieting feeling that she ought to be both 
suspicious and hostile. She tried to recall 
the remarks which Job Marcus would have 
growled through his tangled beard; but 
something alluring, something in the reck- 
lessness of youth which called tothestrangled 
living youth that still smoldered in her veins 
after sixty years held her tongue. She could 
not offend this impertinent young stranger, 
for by some alchemy she was as young, as 
saucy, as strange as he! 

‘His feed’s in that thar box,’’ she re- 
marked casually. ‘“‘If you’ve got done IJ’ll 
lock up the stable. Thar’s folks on Mules- 
back mean enough to steal a widow woman’s 
critter—though if thar’s anybody but me 
that can git that mule away from his feed 
I ain’t never heared ’em prayed for yit in 
meetin’ !” 

The young man laughed—a laugh that 
brought back for Mary the scent of jasmine 
and the flashing whites of slave eyes and 
the cadence of the crooning fiddle. 

She decided suddenly that had the good 
Lord remembered her with a fighting laugh- 
ing son after her own blood she would have 
liked him to bbok like this boy. She snapped 
the lock without a word and turned toward 
the house. He followed, uninvited, as her 
own son might have followed. 

“‘T stopped here,” he explained as they 
crossed the yard, avoiding the black huddle 
of an old sow and her brood, “‘because I 
heard you singing and I knew you would 
be the kind of woman who would have an 
extra bed.” : 

Mary tightened her lips, unseen in the 
darkness. She strove to tighten her heart 
with the same withdrawing, but that organ 
refused cravenly to obey. é 

“T don’t take in strangers,’’ she said 
firmly. 

“That’s a wise rule,’”’ agreed the lad 
blithely. ‘“‘These times you never know 
what sort of scalawags: you are likely to 
meet. But you see—I’m not a stranger. 
You’ve known me for more than fifteen 
minutes—and I’ve got to have a place to 
sleep to-night because to-morrow I’ve got 
to climb all over this mountain hunting for 
a place to begin a dam we’re going to build 
across the Elbow River.” 

“A dam? What for?” demanded Mary. 

“We're going to put that river to work,”’ 
stated he. “‘We’re going to build a big 
power house and make it turn mills and 
light cities S 

“Cities!”’ repeated Mary, like a sleep- 
walker. 

“And set little children free from 
spindles and make music in churches. 
And I’m the fellow who has to begin all 
that. I’m one of the engineers, you know. 
We have to look this loafing river over and 
find out where it is the strongest—where 
the biggest fall is and the most power. It’s 
going to be a big job—hard climbing, long 
hours. Have you got a feather bed on that 
bed? And quilts with those red and white 
thingarees running zigzag across? And 
ropes that squeak every time you draw 
-your breath?” 

“T ain’t said yit that I had nary bed!” 
argued Mary doggedly. 

But the alien rebellious’ flame within 
her was dancing. A dam! Men digging, 
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shouting, the noise of machinery, the world 
intruding with scream and clamor into the 
stillness kept for the jay and the wildcat! 
Life—on Mulesback! And she had lived 
to see it! Could Carson Hobbs have seen 
her face at that moment he would have 
preached a sermon pungent with annihila- 
tion. 

““And—if I cut some kindling would it 
be too much for you to make me a cup of 
coffee?’”’ went on this unbidden guest, tag- 
ging at her heels to the doorstep. ‘I ate 
my breakfast at Mohawk—and that’s 
thirteen miles from here, straight down! 
And my dinner—it was postponed—it 
hasn’t caught up with me yet.” 

“T ain’t got but one pone of bread left,’ 
apologized Mary, lighting the lamp, “but 
there’s a ham left in the smoke suller. Job 
allus argued when I wanted to cut it. I 
reckon you can git it down. I’ll hold the 
lantern.” 

It was late—wickedly late for early- 
sleeping Mulesback—when, the strange 
young man having finished his snack, Mary 
rose up from the slat chair where she had 
drooped, an entranced listener for an hour, 
and began to clear away the food. 

Her guest had talked abundantly and 
well. He had told her that his name was 
Hamilton Carver—no kin to the Carvers 
of South Carolina—had told her much 
about the power project for Elbow, much 
of his own ambitions, a little of his youth- 
ful dreams. 

And Mary after the mountaim fashion 
had listened and told him nothing what- 
ever, except that he might stay at her 
house for a day or two and that he had 
best watch out whom he talked to on Mules- 
back—not all of ’em bein’ friendly to 
strangers! 

She had lighted the unused lamp—a 
magnificent red-glass lamp which had been 
her pride for years, when there came a 
fumbling at the latch and the sound of 
quick breathing and the door snapped 
open suddenly. 

On the threshold, soft hair straying 
about her face, the lamplight glinting upon 
her blue eyes and their coppery lashes and 
touching but slightingly the shadows in her 
face and the thin slenderness of her throat, 
sunbonnet dangling, calico dress drabbled, 
rough shoes untied, stood Miriam Hobbs. 

“Good grannies!”’ exclaimed Mary, the 
ruby globe of the precious lamp jingling in 
her shaking fingers. 

Miriam, a true and wary daughter of the 
mountains, slipped inside swiftly and 
closed the door. 

“T run off!’’ she explained with a nerv- 
ous little laugh. “Pap ‘lowed he’d whip 
me. Oh——” 

Her eyes, great blue wells which would 
have bubbled with laughter if only they 
had not been frozen continually with an 
icy film of dread, fell upon young Carver, 
who had risen and stood beside the table, 
all his black hair pushed back from his 
brow, his strong rather good-looking face 
etched dominantly in the light of the lamp. 
“Oh—I didn’t know you had comp’ny, 
Mis’ Marcus!” 

Such social graces as she had salvaged 
through the long years of isolation came 
to the aid of Mary Marcus. 

“This here’s Mister Carver,’’ she ex- 
plained politely. ‘‘He’s goin’ to stay with 
me a spell. And this here’s Miriam 
Hobbs—her pappy’s the preacher down to 
lower Turkey meetin’ house—and I reckon 
he’s huntin’ her all over the Back with a 
rawhide right now. Miriam, you know you 
ain’t got no business comin’ up that thar 
trail alone in the dark! I told you that 
times enough!” 

Miriam smiled. 

It was a youthful smile, sanguine, 
slightly contemptuous of the cautionings 
of age. There was a quality in it so new, so 
akin to the blithe laugh of the young engi- 
neer, something that shimmered in the dim 
little room like heat lightning, something 
that wakened an answer in Carver’s brown 
face, something that hung on the air like 
jasmine and the croon of luring music, 
something that stole into the dried old 
heart of Mary Marcus and sang a little 
vibrant stranger song there—a song that 
the old woman heard and understood. 

Youth was in that smile—and romance; 
and for Mary a wild sweet remembering 
across an aching width of years. 

She recalled Carson Hobbs—his anath- 
ema, his venomous denouncings, his eyes 
like serpent eyes upon her. And then she 
laughed. Here was vengeance upon Car- 
son Hobbs delivered into her own hands! 

Mary put down the lamp. 
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Mary Marcus was painting her doorstep 
when Hobbs arrived before her house— 
painting it carefully and deliberately—the 
lowest step first and then the upper, paint- 
ing it sky blue! She looked at the angry 
preacher from under her black sunbonnet, 
tossed back a strand of white hair from 
over her eye, spat calmly, and went on 
painting. She was painting the threshold 
now, bent on her knees inside the house, her 
calico sleeves rolled up over arms as brown 
and sinewy as the forelegs of a colt. 

The Reverend Carson braced himself 
and summoned his sacerdotal and damning 
scowl. 

““Godless woman!” he commenced ora- 
torically. ‘I want my daughter!” 

“Git away from my doorstep, Cas 
Hobbs!”’ she ordered without heat, “I jest 
got this hyar done—and I aim to shoot the 
fust critter that makes a track on it!” 

“You’ve got her hid away!’’ thundered 
Hobbs viciously. ‘‘You’ve sold her to the 
world and the devil, same as you sold your- 
self! Step back, woman, till I fetch her 
out of your evil house!” ; 

Mary rose up. She leaned a little to one 
side. She was old, was Mary; and she was 
a little weary. Hobbs saw that what she 
leaned upon was the long barrel of Job 
Marcus’ gun! 

“The’s jest one person in my house, 
Cas Hobbs,” she said slowly. ‘I lowed 
mebbe you knowed how come that one thar; 
and how come they to be—like they be!” 

She stepped aside. Through the door 
Carson Hobbs visioned an inner room, 
a white bed, a stretched sheet, an up- 
turned, ominously draped profile, and 
across the white shape a spray of laure!, 
quivering with red bloom. 

Carson Hobbs swayed forward stiffly. 
She heard his teeth click. 

“Thar’s them that brings troubles on 
their own head!’ he stated solemnly. 
“Thar’s them that suffers for their own 
wickedness—and some for the wickedness 
of others!’?” 

“Git away from my door!”’ commanded 
Mary. “Ef you ain’t beyond that thar 
sourwood saplin’ by the time I git this hyar 
board painted ——”’ 

Late that day Mary Marcus bought a 
wooden grave box from Elcanah Towson 
down Mulesback. Eleanah, who was in- 
clined to be worldly, and who had small 
love for the Reverend Hobbs, owing to 
certain long-gone negotiations concerning 
the grave of Hobbs’ third wife, was in- 
clined to be discursive and to offer assist- 
ance. But Mary froze him with an icy look. 

“YT ain’t sayin’ who done this hyar 
shootin’,” she commented coldly. ‘I 
ain’t sayin’ but what most any man on the 
Back mought have done hit. I’m aimin’ 
to tote him back to his folks, and I don’t 
need no help from nobody!” 

At dusk the solemn old white mule 
wound down the rocky road past lower 
Turkey meeting house, past the house of 
Carson Hobbs, past the site of the new 
dam, now a mere red gash smitten in the 
breast of the mountain. In the wagon sat 
Mary, very erect, her sunbonnet pulled 
far down over her face. And behind her in 
the wagon bed was the grave box, piny, 
new, sinister. 

Mary looked neither to right nor to left. 
She spoke no word. Slowly, with many 
creakings, she wound down Elbow, out of 
the sight of the narrow-souled community 
of Mulesback, down toward Mohawk, thir- 
teen long rocky miles away. 

Uri Hobbs, hidden in the tall corn be- 
hind the meeting house, related that un- 
doubtedly Mary Marcus had gone crazy. 
He had heard her laugh as she drove by 
his father’s church—a strange laugh that 
sounded young, a laugh which somehow 
seemed to issue from the ghoulish freight 
she convoyed! 

At dawn on the next day Mary drove 
into a dark and isolated piece of timber 
seven miles above Mohawk, whence she 
had come. She unharnessed the mule and 
let him eat, and with many heavings and 
grunts she slid from the rear of the wagon 
a resinous slivery pine grave box. She 
opened the lid. Within lay an ax, with 
which she purposed shortly to demolish the 
gloomy box into unrecognizable scraps of 
kindling. 

And under the ax lay a drab no-color 
calico dress, torn and stained; a pair of 
small shoes, broken at the toes; a blue 
sunbonnet with a slatted forepiece; and 
white, shimmering, fragrant jasmine flow- 
ers—a bridal flower which brought a shy 
crimsoning into the dried old face of Mary 
Marcus. 
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An Impressive Entrance 


For the church—school—hospital—or other monumental building, there 
is no entrance so impressive as that produced by the use of stately, 
fluted columns. 
Union Metal Columns are the economical and permanent columns for this 
purpose. They are made in sizes up to 36 inches diameter and 32 feet high, 
using a special steel which is pressed and fluted to form the exact classical 
designs of ancient architecture. 
These columns will not rot, split or warp as all wood columns must’sooner or 
later do. 
They are protected against wind and weather so that they will last as long 
as the building itself. 
The combination of Union Metal Columns with Union Metal Lighting 
Standards makes a building entrance which is conspicuously beautiful by 
night or day. 

Ask for Booklet No. 15 on Metal Columns, or 

Booklet No. 165 on Building Entrance Lighting. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Capable representatives will be considered for open territory 
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. Own Toilet Articles! 


On trips long or short you’ll find the FITALL Adjustable Toilet Kit a 
wonderful convenience. It accommodates all the toilet articles which you 
use daily at home—including your razor and complete shaving outfit. 
Makes carrying your grip into crowded Pullman washrooms unnecessary. 

Easily adjustable straps provide the required as 
spaces for just the fittings you wish to carry, ye : 
and the patented FITALL NO-METAL ’ 
locking device underneath (out of sight) yh 
keeps them secure. Once adjusted, no ¥¢ 
further change is needed. 

FITALLS are for men or women — 
in a variety of flexible leathers and at- 
tractive waterproofed fabricsat$1.50up. 

You may choose your kit empty or 
fitted. Makesure you get the genuine. 
The FITALL label is in each for your 
protection. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write for free descriptive booklet. 


EISEMAN, KAYE Co., Mfrs. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Right Hat for Real Men 


S 
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. ) 
ke OU find Lion Hats on the heads of men who do things. Men a. 
re who are leaders. The kind of men who demand the best. But : : 
te whose time is too valuable to be wasted in endless shopping, pick- a 
K ing and choosing. 
Perhaps one reason why they like Lion Hats is because all they 


need to do is to go to a good hat shop, ask for the size they wear 
and look for the Lion Seal on the inner band. 


You will be quickly pleased—and have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there is nothing better. 


GEN BERG IAT ¢ KY 
St Iouis, Mo.,U.S.A. ST] 
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fous and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


‘Gray (In the Trench) 


An Autobiography) 


. to the right is chiefly remarkable 
snapped when the subject was stand- 
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-e remainder of my life and literary 
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sm trying to get one of those bum pay- 
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nestly in dollars. Ishan’t succeed, but 
‘will await me a headstone inscribed, 
Principal and Lost the Interest.” 


‘Oscar Graeve 
‘An Autobiography) 


‘that thcre are so few native New 
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on by just ariver’s breadth. I have never 
2nts because the summer of my birth they 
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Hundred and Ninety-fifth Street, a place 
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d lawns running down to the water’s edge. 
lit is the center of a busy manufacturing 
y factories and monstrous chimneys, with 

crowding fast one upon the other; and 
ie the green of trees and the blue of open 
tnd of the summer of course I was brought 
‘ork, and there, except for two 
d various small trips in our own 
syed ever since. My father was a 
sue profession which means little 
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yeluded on Page 58) 


William H. Hamby 


(An Autobiography) 


NE of my boyhood ambitions was to become a man 

of such great importance that I could walk round be- 
hind the counter at the country store and take a stick of 
candy from the glass jar without thestorekeeper hurting my 
feelings. Another was to bea writer. It took long, painful 
experiments along both lines before I achieved my ends. 
There may be such a thing as a born writer. Perhaps I 
was one, but I certainly was not a born seller. According 
to the unanimous judgment of the editors of America 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Carolyn Wells 


(An Autobiography) 


INCE reading the autobiographies of Henry 

Adams and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, I have been con- 
scious of a strong desire to write my own. Another 
pet ambition of mine is to appear in prose on the 
pages of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. And now, 
having been invited to kill these two birds with one 
stone, my cup of satisfaction is fuller than it was. 

And yet, confronted with the longed-for oppor- 
tunity, I can’t think of a thing to say that would 
interest anybody. For I was born and brought up 
in New Jersey, and, except for our President, New 
Jersey never reared anybody very entertaining. 

I’m not disparaging my native state. It really has 
beautiful trees—but my soul is urban, and con- 
demned to live under said trees, I longed for 
city life as the hart panteth for the water brook. 
Every other ambition was swallowed up in the desire 
to become an integral part of the population of New 
York City. Then I heard a story of a man who was 
in jail for twenty years, when a bright thought struck 
him and he jumped out the window. 

My bright thought was that by marrying I could 
live in New York! So I did and do. 

I thought I’d give up my writing when I married; 
it seemed more proper so. But inexorable publishers 
insisted on my fulfilling unexpired contracts which 
called for certain masterpieces of fiction, so I am still 
at it. Moreover, my husband proved a most satis- 
factory collaborator, and the good work goes on. 

To write of myself is not so easy as I anticipated, for 
I am suffused with that extreme guilty feeling of 
egotism—and yet I have the smug satisfaction of 
knowing that in autobiography egotism is inevitable, 
even admirable. The kindly editor asked me to dilate on 
my outdoor sports. But I never go out of doors if I can 
possibly help it. Since the war made it impossible for me 
to take my walks abroad I don’t take them at all. I am 
happy only among interior decorations, and truly blissful 
only when playing bridge or reading detective stories. The 
last time I was really out of doors was in Egypt. 

Now, I dare say, I ought to write about my literary 
work. But it isn’t work; it is only play. I can’t bring 
myself to take it seriously. I think I am of the ilk of 
Mr. Pope’s ‘“‘mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,’”’ and 
though I’ve been told what sort of reading easy writing 
makes, yet I incline to the attitude of Sentimental Tommy’s 
Mr. Duthie, who said: ‘‘What’s the need of 
being so particular? Surely, the art of writing 
consists in using the first word that comes and 
hurrying on.” So I hurried on, until now I have 
over a hundred books to my discredit. and have 


(Concluded on Page 61) 
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On thet ronionee 
Between Meals 


Nothing can take the place of nuts 

to finish off a good meal. And 
what nuts can compare with Pennant 
Peanuts—the big, Virginia beauties, 
WHOLE roasted, free from skins and 
properly salted? They are nutritious, 
but not too rich, and you can eat as 
many as you want. 

Buy Pennant Peanuts in the GLASS- 
INE bag with the red pennant on it— 
or in 10-0z. glass jar, 50c; 6-oz. glass 
jar, 35c; and 16-oz. tin box, 75c. 


Planters 


NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. SUFFOLK, VA. 


pimnacianeniaecatinsicse STele Naini 
Dealers: If you are unable to obtain 


fab Pennant Peanuts, write us at 
once, giving name and address of your jobber, 
and we will advise you how to obtain them 
promptly. 
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Oscar Graeve 
(Conciuded from Page 57) 


But it was a profession that led to the 
most amazing fluctuations in the family’s 
fortunes. There were periods of the utmost 
prosperity and periods of the shabbiest 
gentility. My mother meanwhile took up 
writing, and it was from the proceeds of 
one of her novels, sold to a popular peri- 
odical of the day, that she, my sister and 
I spent the two years abroad. 

My mother died, however, while I was 
very young, and my father died while his 
affairs were in a most terrific slump. At 
sixteen I entered obscurely some small 
business. But always a passion for writing 
held me. For a time I dreamed of news- 
paper work, but eventually my desires led 
me into advertising. 

I’ve never had any particular education, 
but I’ve learned from my enthusiasms, 
moving rapidly from one enthusiasm to 
another—painting, music, the romance of 
business, and above everything the work 
of certain modern English novelists. 

Meanwhile, like so many aspiring authors 
whose autobiographies we read on this page, 
I’ve made a comfortable and engaging liveli- 
hood in advertising work, with a brief flight 
into editorial work. And I must confess that 
advertising is another of my enthusiasms. 
I cannot imagine a more desirable training 
for the writer who sincerely strives to 
interpret American life of to-day. It is 
not only that advertising compels you 
to express your thoughts briefly and in 
simple language, but it gives you an insight 
into such a variety of businesses and such 
a knowledge of the men who conduct these 
businesses—and it is in business surely that 
we find the most typical expression of the 
genius peculiarly American, 


William H. Hamby 
(Continued from Page 57) 


I began my literary career just seven years 
toosoon. I wrote that long before I got my 
first small slip of paper on which were fig- 
ures instead of print. 

My people came from the South— 
Georgia to be definite, but I was born in 
Missouri. I have enough English blood to 
make me a little bit stubborn; enough 
Scotch to tide me over financial panics; 
and a sufficient dash of Irish to keep me 
perennially believing that it won’t rain on 
picnic day. 

At sixteen I taught a country school in 
the Ozark Mountains. The community 
was not so thickly settled, but there were a 
good many in a hill. I enrolled one hun- 
dred and twenty-four during that term, of 
whom thirty were in the primer class, and 
four were married men. I had classes in 
psychology, algebra, pedagogy and astron- 
omy—a majority of the school board were 


| hard-shell Baptists and believed the earth 


was flat. My salary was thirty-three 
dollars and a third a month, and I did the 
janitor work. There was one mitigating 
circumstance, however; I got board and 
room for a dollar and a quarter a week, with 
a twenty per cent discount when I was 
absent over Sunday. 

Some years later there was a sensational 
train robbery near that schoolhouse. I 
have often wondered whether the robber 
was one of my pupils grown up or one of 
my successors grown desperate. 

My father was a vigorous, stern old 
mountain preacher, but fortunately was 
too zestfully human to practice all the dia- 
bolical rigors that he preached. And thank 
the Lord he had a sense of humor which 
enabled me to escape many a merited chas- 
tisement. My mother was the gentlest, 
sweetest spirit that ever puttered among 
flowers and dreamed of fairies and golden 
streets. But alas! there was little time for 
dreaming, as she worked her frail little body 
to its last ounce of strength in ministering 
to the needs of every graceless child or 
vagrant wanderer or sordid neighbor that 
appealed for help. From her I got the feel- 
ing that has always made it a torture for 
me to see anything that lives hurt or killed. 

My relatives were seriously worried over 
my moral standards when I chose the law 
as a profession. This worry, however, was 
premature. Just as I was ready to be ad- 
mitted to the bar some scurrilous politician 
offered to sell me a country newspaper for 
my promissory note. 

I edited it during the summer and taught 
school that winter to pay up its debts. But 
during the summer J had written an edi- 
torial on the St. Louis Fair, which much to 
my astonishment won a fifty-dollar prize. 
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Seaman, editor of London Punch, and Sir 
William S. Gilbert, of Pinafore fame. 

The latter said to me most kindly that 
he saw no reason why I shouldn’t write 
light opera librettos for American audiences 
as successfully as he had done for the 
English people. I still treasure the com- 
pliment, but the only light opera I ever 
wrote graced the boards of the New Am- 
sterdam Theater for but one short month. 
So I don’t think I shall try that again, for I 
am always willing to accept my limitations. 

Not long since a magazine editor invited 
me to write a serial for him, which could 
afterward be brought out in book form and 
become a best seller. 

It sounded attractive, and after inquiring 
carefully as to length of installments and 
such details I began it. I worked very 
hard over it and with pride I took him the 
first installment for consideration. His ver- 
dict was that it fell so far below his expecta- 
tions and desires it was really useless for 
me to write more of it. 

I was disappointed, but bore the blow 
cheerfully and went back to my beaten 
tracks—and to beating a few new ones. 
And so my literary output has come to be 
remarkable for quantity rather than quality. 

Having mastered the psychology of de- 
tachment I can produce more copy in less 
time than any other writer in my class. 
I am more fond of achieving than striving. 
My ambitions must be realized—or dis- 
missed as impossible.. My theories must 
prove to be facts or be discarded as worth- 
less. My efforts must be crowned with 
success or discontinued. 

As for ideals, standards, aspirations— 
these are chameleon words, and take color 
from their speakers—often false tints. 

One of our foreign ambassadors once told 
me that he went a thousand miles into the 
desert to get away from the word “‘uplift,”’ 
and it was almost the first one to greet his 
ear when he arrived at his destination— 
and I cannot feel that I am quite alone in 
my inability to enjoy the conversation of a 
class of people in to-day’s limelight who 
are, as Brander Matthews expresses it, 
“educated beyond their intelligence,”’ yet 
I would not be considered as in any way 
intolerant of the world or its denizens—a 
broad, sweet tolerance is to my mind one 
of the greatest of the Christian graces. 

But this is meant to be an autobiog- 
raphy—not autointrospection. And I am 
constantly haunted by a conviction that 
I ought to write of my ‘‘work.” They all do. 

Well, at present I am engaged in the 
compilation of a volume of humorous verse. 
It will be the largest collection ever brought 
together in one volume, and will be on 
India paper. 

Doctor Coates once said: “If you want 
to be happy make a collection.” 

“What of?” 

“Oh, anything; only make a collection.” 

I have ‘collected all my life—from brass 
candlesticks to old mahogany furniture; 
from authors’ signed letters to editors’ 
signed checks; but the joy of collecting 
humorous verse outweighs them all. My 
only regret is that I have but one volume 
to fill, big though it is, and that I am forced 
to omit hundreds of wonderful finds. 

The work is decidedly educational too. 
I’ve learned that the real reason I can’t 
care very much for Walt Whitman is be- 
cause he had no sense of humor. 

Not that I would have wanted him to 
write humorous verse—though he did !—but 
I find that the most serious, exalted and 
sublime literature is the work of men whose 
sense of humor provides them with a men- 
tal balanced ration. A sense of humor nec- 
essarily endows one with a humor of sense— 
which sounds epigrammatic, even if I’m 
not quite sure of what I mean by it. 

Perhaps George Eliot expressed it better 
when she said: ‘“‘Hang on to your sense of 
humor. It’ll carry you through when reli- 
gion fails, and when money and friends are 
clean out of sight!’ And taken by and 
large a sense of humor connotes happiness. 

For happiness in this world is merely the 
ability to recognize it, and to it the humor- 
less mind is often blind. Whereas the eyes 
of the soul filled with humor are blinded to 
many of life’s unpleasantnesses. 

My own attitude is that of Kipling’s 
Tramp-Royal: 


Speakin’ in general, I ’ave tried ’em all, 

The ’appy roads that take you o’er the 
world. 

Speakin’ in general, I ’ave found them 
good. 


So write, before I die, ‘‘’E liked it all!” 
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7 youll find 
the Sampler 


CHOCOLATES 
& CONFECTIONS 


The stores that sell Whitman’s are sclected on the basis of 
good service and reliability. We purposely restrict our distribution, 
but we aim to have one Whitman agent convenient to everybody. 
Whitman’s are sold in every State, and in almost every town and 
village. Every agent guarantees every package of Whitman’s that he 
sells and our guarantee of satisfaction also covers every sale. You're 
safe in saying, “A Sampler, Please.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Be sure it is there! 


The label shown in reduced size below appears on the face of all Blabon 
Art Linoleums. Back of this label are 68 years of leadership, the reasons for 
which are to be found in the quality of the product. The Blabon label 
means genuine linoleum; it means wearing quality; it means artistic quality. 
And we stand behind it with a positive guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for 
Blabon’s; look for the Blabon label. 


Important Notice :—Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon a 
felt paper base are not linoleum. Such felt paper products have a 
black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge 
of the fabric. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Established 68 years, Philadelphia 


UNartLinoleums 
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Here's 
Something New 


Glothes designed exclus- 
ively for young men by a 
young man who knows 
what smart young men 
want and gives it to them. 


The new high-waisted | 
styles with ‘‘go”’ in them, | 
sharp, clean-cut, form de- | 
fining lines; graceful 
drape; exclusive fabrics; 
beautiful silk linings; and 
hand-tailoring where it 


counts. 


If you are looking for Good 

Good -looking clothes then go 

to the dealer showing the NEW 

Production of Elk Brand 

Clothes made in the City of 
New York by 


Cohen & Lang 


707-709 Broadway, New York City | 


Write for the name of the Good dealer near you. | 
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’Possum Time 


*WOSSUM time in Mississippi, for the 


harvest moon is shining 


And the tonic tang of autumn fills the cool 


clear night. 


Now the sweet gum turns to crimson and the 


sassafras is yellow 
And the little hills are amber in the light. 


Oh, the sweet potato patches are a mine of 


hidden treasure, 


For the golden yams have ripened where the 


brown earth cracks. 


It is fall in Mississippi, and a mist is on 


the meadows 


And the fragrant hay is gathered in the 


racks. 


All the cotton fields are snowy in the loamy 


river bottoms 


And the moonlight flickers silver on the tall 


ripe corn. 


There is laughter in the cabins and the eager 


hounds are whining 


As the pickaninnies blow the hunting horn. 


’Possum grapes are wild and purple on the 


vines along the hedges 


And the autumn air is heavy with a sharp 


sweet wine ; 


And the heavy-fruited branches of the huckle- 


berry bushes 


Lift a guerdon toward the climbing mus- 


cadine. 


Slender hickories and hazels flaunt a carnival 


of color 


And the dim persimmon thickets gleam 


with dull, rich gold. 


It is fall in Mississippi and the moon is on 


the forests 


And the frosty nights are glorious and cold. 


| Oh, I feel an ancient longing and my truant 


heart is faring 


Through a width of tangled timber in a 


wild sweet dream. 


There’s a movement in the shadows and a 


rustle in the bushes 


And a tiny track is leading toward a 


stream. 


Now a group of happy hunters skirt the spicy 


thicket edges — 


I can hear their velvet voices in the night's 


soft hush- 


And a dismal horn is sounding through the 


reaches of the forest 


As a frightened rabbit scurries through the 


brush. 


I can see a lantern bobbing in and out among 


the bushes 


And the hollow echoes quaver as the far 


dogs bark, 


And I know the quarry scrambles toward the 


highest leafy branches 


As the dusky figures move across the dark. 


Now the dogs are wildly yelping. ‘‘Dat’s de 


tree bark!”’ cries a negro, 


And the eager hunters answer with a quick 


wild dash. 


Soon the measured stroke of axes will be 


bandied through the valleys 
And the silent woods will echo to a crash. 


Gusts of gastronomic craving sweep the pick- 


aninnies’ fancy; 


They have sensed the consummation of a 


keen fond wish— 
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Banks of candied sweet potatoes in a pool of 


golden gravy 


With a ’possum in the center of the dish. 


—Perrin Holmes Lowrey. 


River Days 


HE old days, the river days, 

When all the channel through 
The great boats went sailing down 
Past marsh and dike and river town, 
Past bluff and dim bayou, 
And far hills gleaming blue; 
When thick and black from pipe and stack 
The smoke clouds belched and tore, 


- And cheering crowds ran up and down 


Along the river shore. 


Gray Eagle and War Eagle, 

Jim Fisk and Robert Lee 

And Natchez, queen of all the craft, 
With love and beauty fore and aft 
When all this goodly company 
Went sailing down to sea; 

With song and shout each roustabout 
Swung in the pine and oak, 

Till trailing down the silver sky 
Streamed banners of the smoke. 


The noisy days, the crowded days, 
With cargo coming in; 

And giant negroes rolling down 
Great hogsheads of tobacco brown, 
And cotton from the gin 

And melons veined and thin 

And keg and cask and silver flask 
Of bourbon dark and warm; 

And turbaned mammies looking on 
With babies on each arm. 


The long salon, the lighted room, 

The soft-voiced men within; 

The river knights with white, white hands 
And easy ways—such light, light hands! 
They played the game to win. 

For pastime or for sin, 

Whate’er the name—a royal game 

They played so long ago, 

And fortunes came or went as turned 

The cards for weal or woe. 


The old days, the river days 

With nights serene and fair, 

And dusky fingers lingering long 

O’er haunting chord and plaintive song 
And old plantation air; 

And dark-eyed lovers there 

Beneath the stars, while soft guitars 
Iintranced the Southern night 

And all the banjos thrummed of love 
While the viols sang delight. 


The old boats, the river boats, 
From Cairo down to sea, 

They ran their royal race and bore 
Young beauty to a Southern shore 
With youth and gallantry 

And dreams too fair to be; 

And oft the old, old tale was told 
In the moonlight’s witchery, 

When the old boats, the river boats 
Went sailing down to sea! 


The old days, the river days 
Gone with the old years’ grace! 
The rotting wharves, the ancient forts, 
The grass-grown dikes, the silent ports 
Mark each an old-time place 
Of landing. But no trace 
Of all the hosts; no long-time ghosts 
Sweep down the channel true, 
And only sullen barges break 
The river’s changing blue. 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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With visions of Romance 


down to trade, 
Offering her adventures 
According to the prices on 


The passengers arrive, and 
Atscheduled hours; they 
Po, many miles—so m: 


ai 
With cold and calm pre 


The magic of far journeyin 
But lost in all the scuffle 

The clatter of the telegraph, 
Of train announcers’ voices { 

Long lists of cities. Who could 


n 

But at a wharf where cargo ship 
Where stores of coffee, sugar, 
Bring savor of the landatiey 


There is a spell of rolling water 


Here swings a ship with rusty, b 
That came from Spain. T 
may be : 

Off for the Indies. That one 
Sails, and has sailed, wherever s] 


There is no straight and seltl 


take, 
No moment fixed when they 
strand; 
They make whatever port is thei 
And sail whenever trade andt 
They are the true tramps roy 


bring 
Romance to every wharf at whic 
—Beri 
Resignation 


A THE Maytime roses gc 
So you went when all w 
Sweeter dream life may not | 
With its hopes and kisses ble 
Yet just as the earth will kee 
Perfume where the roses slee; 
So my heart will hold you de 
Every year. 


Though you went without fa 
Careless if disdain could wot 
Something sweeter than a sp 
Your past grace had woven t 
If your changed heart resiles 
Should my heart then turn ft 
Rather should it not be provi 

What is loving: 


And my soul’s not wrecked 0 
Memory with her smile divin 
Comes not back all empty ha 
For we had our perfect day 
In the wild joy of our May; 
For this I keep such tryst an 
Let you go. 


The highest faith is that we h 
With our own soul’s past dis 
If another sow or reap, — 
Whose the harvest, who the m 
To the wanderer in the } 
Watch fires in the dark 

So I keep the beacon burnim 


Love, may you not be ret 
—Mary La 
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did was to repeat—as though he had not 
heard her words—the question which he 
had flung at her in the beginning. He said 
huskily: ‘‘Where is the boy?”’ 

She looked toward: the bed and Hazen 
looked that way; and then he went across 
to the bed with uncertain little steps. I 
followed him. I saw the little twisted body 
there. The woman had been keeping it 
warm with her own body. It must have 
been in her arms when we came in. The 
tumbled coverings, the crushed pillows 
spoke mutely of a ferocious intensity of 
grief. 

Hazen looked down at the little body. 
He made no move to touch it, but I heard 
him whisper to himself: “‘ Fine boy.” 

After a while he looked at the woman. 
She seemed to feel an accusation in his 
eyes. She said: ‘‘I did all I could.” 

He asked: ‘‘What was it?”’ 

I had it in me—though I had reason 
enough to despise the little man—to pity 
Hazen Kinch. 

“He coughed,” said the woman. ‘‘I 
knew it was croup. You know I asked you 
to get the medicine—ipecac. You said no 
matter—no need—and you had gone.” 

She looked out of the window. 

“T went for help—to Anne Marshey. 
Her babies had had it. Her husband was 
going to town and she said he would get 
the medicine for me. She did not tell him 
it was for me. He would not have done it 
for you. He did not know. So I gave her 
a dollar to give him—to bring it out to me. 

““He came home in the snow last night. 
Baby was bad by that time, so I was 
watching for Doan. I stopped him in the 
road and I asked for the medicine. When 
he understood he told me. He had not 
brought it.’’ 

The woman was speaking dully, without 
emotion. 

“Tt would have been in time, even then,” 
she said. ‘‘But after a while, after that, 
baby died.” 

I understood in that moment the work- 
ing of the mills. And when I looked at 
Hazen Kinch I saw that he, too, was begin- 
ning to understand. There is a just merci- 
lessness in an aroused God. Hazen Kinch 
was driven to questions. 

““Why—didn’t Marshey fetch it?’”’ he 
asked. 

She said slowly: ‘‘They would not trust 
him—at the store.” 

His mouth twitched, he raised his hands. 

““The money!” he cried. ‘‘The money! 
What did he do with that?” 

“He said,”’ the woman answered, ‘‘that 
he lost it—in your office; lost the money 
there.”’ 

After a little the old money-lender leaned 
far back like a man wrenched with agony. 
His body was contorted, his face was ter- 
rible. His dry mouth opened wide. 

He screamed! 


Halfway up the hill to my house I 
stopped to look back and all round. The 
vast hills in their snowy garments looked 
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down upon the land, upon ,the house of 
Hazen Kinch. Still and silent and inscru- 
table. 

I knew now that a just and brooding 
God dwelt among these hills. 


Harry’s Instructions 


R. CHARLES UPSON CLARK, head 

of the American Classical School in 
Rome, who has spent some time in this 
country lecturing on various topics con- 
nected with the war, has been making Rome 
laugh with a story, for whose accuracy he 
vouches, illustrative of American business 
methods. 

Itseems that Doctor Clark has a friend— 
who may be called Brooks—who is noted 
among his acquaintance not only for his 
correct dress and immaculate grooming but 
for a general fastidiousness in regard to 
everything that affects his person. The 
last time Brooks had occasion to travel in a 
sleeping car he spent a night of torment. 
He attributed his sufferings to an attack of 
prickly heat, to which he is sometimes sub- 
ject; but when the light of morning came 
and he examined his bed he knew that he 
had been the victim of something far more 
disquieting than prickly heat. The precise 
form of insect life that he found between 
sheets is not usually called by name in 
polite society. 

Brooks’ indignation knew no bounds. 
Hurrying to his office the first business of 
the day was to dictate a letter to the com- 
pany telling frankly and candidly, holding 
nothing back, and sparing no flowers of 
rhetoric or daggers of sarcasm, exactly 
what he thought of a concern that would 
permit such an outrage on a member of the 
traveling public. 

In due course a reply came. 

There were two pages of it and they were 
in single-spaced typewriting. The letter 
was not only conciliatory but apologetic 
almost to the point of being abject. It de- 
plored, lamented, apologized, deprecated, 
regretted and so on to such an extent that 
Brooks marveled at the vocabulary of the 
writer. It continued in. a tone of such 
abasement and self-accusation that Brooks’ 
complaint seemed fulsome flattery by con- 
trast. As Brooks read on he became more 
and more mollified, and as he reached the 
last line he was convinced that corpora- 
tions do have souls after all and that he had 
been guilty of a barbarous cruelty in thrust- 
ing the iron of his pen so deeply into this 
one. 

Brooks was wondering what amends he 
could make when he discovered that there 
was another sheet of paper in the envelope 
he had just opened. He drew it forth and 
at once saw that by some oversight his own 
letter had been sent back to him. Imagine 
his state of mind when he read the penciled 
notation scrawled across the upper left- 
hand corner: 

“Harry: Send this fresh guy our No. 2 
Bug Letter.” 
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Can 
a Girl ; 


“Tlivein Brick- Bf 
dust Row. They “gi 
call it that be- . 
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red dust from 

the bricks crum- 
bling over everything. 


she 
trimmed 
. hats in a 
Aik millinery 
shop. She was a 
girl who laughed. 


There’s no place to : , 
receive company. You And somehow 
can’t have anybody she solved her 
come to your room. problem. What 
What else is there to she did may 


make you weep 
or make ycu rage 
with anger— 
when you read 
the story told by 


do? A girl has got to 
meet the men, hasn’t 


she?” 


She was twenty, and 
hername wasFlorence; 


O. HENRY 


Moves Faster Than 
The Movies 


You have laughed and 


ee 


You cried over many more 
have we of O. HENRY’S mas- 
seenthis ba Pa aa as Lae oo 
Spears ‘ga, before you on the film. 
a ye You have gasped at 
4 fa their fast movingac- 
movies. 


tion—at their unex- 
® pected endings. O. 
HENRY 'S stories 
make good films be- 
cause in them is the 
action —the speed that the photo 
drama needs. They move as fast in 
the booksasthey dointhe moviesand 
you have the joy of O. HENRY'’S 
colorful language—his rich store of 
racy slang—his inimitable style. 
Have his stories with you always 
whenever you want them to cheer 
you and to make life more full of joy. 
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Jack London 


London's name has spread over the 
earth: Imitators have risen about him 
in a cloud—fiatterers of his genius. He 
was a Norseman of the Western coast. 
Through him we may drop our weight 
of everyday fears and deal with men- 
for he was bolder than all his heroes. 
See life with him in the rough—life, 
palpitating—latent—real. Get his best 
work absolutely free of charge. 


Price Must Go Up! 


Last Spring the price of paper went 
so high that we had to raise the price of 
the books. Fortunately, we secured 
one big lot of paper at a comparatively 
reasonable price so that we had to add 
very little to the price of the books. 
Now the paper is nearly gone, and 
what we shall have to pay for the next 
edition we do not know—but that it 
will be far more than we have ever 
paid before we can tell you. This is 
your last chance. Before you see an- 
other such advertisement, the price 
may be far beyond your reach. Now, 
while you can, get the books at the low 
price, with JACK LONDON free. 
Never again can we give you such a 
chance. Don't miss it. Cut the 
coupon. Send it TO-DAY—at once. 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Place, New York 


Send me, on approval, charges paid by you, O. Henry’s 
works in 12 volumes, gold tops. Also the 5 volume set 
of London, bound in blue silk cloth with gold tops. If I 
keep the books, I will remit $1.50 at once, and $1 per 
month for 18 months for the O. Henry set only, and retain 
the London set without charge. Otherwise I will, within 
10 days, return both sets at your expense. 


S.E.P.-9-13-19 


Name 


Address 


Occupation___ 


The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Henry 
costs only a few cents more a volume and has proved a 
favorite binding. For a set in this luxurious binding send 
$2 at once and $1.50 a month for 16 months. 
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Creamed Deviled Ham and Eggs 


Eggs, hard boiled; 1 cup cream sauce; toast 
cut in rounds; 1 small can Underwood Deviled 
Ham (or Tongue). 

Boil as many eggs as required. Remove 
yolks without breaking, spread toast with 
Deviled Ham, make a depression in the center 
of each and place hot egg yolk in it. Chop 
whites fine and mix with cream sauce. Arrange 
on platter around a pile of water cress, aud 
serve, passing the cream sauce. 


ASTE it at the good home meals as well as 

the parties and picnics, Let the whole family 
taste and enjoy this tantalizing ham—or delicate 
tongue—cooked in flavor-retaining casseroles, 
chopped fine and mixed with mild spices. There’s 
a free book of wondrous recipes, called 


“GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES,”’ 


full of good “‘eats’’—sandwiches, salads, omelets, croquettes, etc. Send 
for it now. And, please, in writing, mention your grocer’s address, 
and if you can, say whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham and 
Underwood Deviled Tongue. If he does not sell them, send to us for 
economical can totry. Send 25c for Deviled Ham or 20c for Tongue. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 52 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD Deviled Ham 
and Deviled Tongue 


** Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Cods’’ 


,. MOTOR TRUCKS ~TRACTORS =< AIRPLANES = moror CARS — MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES - ETC. 


IVE your Ford a smoother, cooler, more economi- 
cally enduring engine and add years to its life 
by installing the Bosch Special Ford attachment. 
Rip Roaring Bosch Sparks mean more miles to the 
gallon and hour, lower tire and repair bills and an 
Ignition System "absolute in its dependability. 
There is a Bosch Magneto with Special Ford Fittings 
ready for your Ford now. The nearest dealer can 
install it quickly and easily without tearing down the 


Add Years to Your 


Ford’s Life 


engine. 
Write for the Bosch Ford Booklet. 


American Bosch 
Magneto Corporation 
Main Office and Works 
206 Main Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
Branches 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 

San Francisco .,.:° 
More Than 200 Service Stations 
in Over 200 Cities 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


‘He has been out of the Raw Deal over 
a year now,’”’ Emily was so rash as to cut in. 

“Such a stigma unfortunately remains 
fixed to a man’s character,” Vera informed 
her with one of her most hateful smiles. 
“JT think it rather—rather presuming for 
Professor Syle to. be asking our in- 
fluence # 

“He’s not asking your influence.”” Emily 
was sorry an instant later that she had per- 
mitted her temper to show even a little. 

‘‘Presuming on our good nature,’ Vera 
went right on. ‘Because we took him up 
and introduced him to—our sort of people 
is no reason why he should let his ambitions 
run away with him. I’m very sorry, my 
dear,’’ she added, in a tone of atrocious 
kindness, ‘‘if he set his heart on the 
situation.” 

“He hasn’t set his heart on it,’’ Emily 
lied atrociously as she arose. ‘‘But I still 
think he is the man for the place.’ 

““Aren’t you allowing your enthusiasm 
to run away with you?” 

What was the matter with the woman? 
Emily did not linger over the question, for 
she already guessed. 

“Tm merely saying what a great many 
people think,” said she. 

“T don’t know what sort of people you 
mean,”’ replied Vera. ‘“‘One cannot educate 
oneself up to a periodical of the high stand- 
ing of the Young Progressive by joining one- 
self to the gutter brawls of the rabble.’ 

How like what Walter himself had said! 

“Oh, well,” smiled Emily, preparing to 
take her departure, “‘it will do no harm to 
see Mr. Brontzburger.” 

“That will do no good, I’m afraid,’ 
cooed Vera in her most sympathetic tone. 
“T ran across Evelyn Brontzburger at 
Sherry’s. Poor Kroll’s place has already 
been filled.” 

“By whom?” 

Emily had been about to shake hands, 
but she withdrew her hand and stepped 
back a pace. 

“Fortescue Grogan,” said Vera sweetly. 
“Tt is a splendid appointment. He has 
been managing editor, you know. A class- 
mate of poor Kroll’s, ” 

“That’s cozy,’ ’ chimed Emily. 

“‘T hope you're not disappointed,” hissed 
the bare white teeth. 

“T? It is nothing tome. And I am sure 
aac never really considered it.” 

“é fe) ? ” 

Emily, who had been shaking Vera’s 
lifeless hand, continued to hold it. 

“What do you mean by that?”’ she in- 
quired at last. 

Ignoring a direct reply, Vera smiled 
spitefully and said: 

““My dear, I almost forgot to congratu- 
late you.” 

“Thank you,” said Emily. 

“T hope you'll both be ever so happy.” 

“Thank you,” said Emily again. 

And she walked back to her hotel, 
thinking bitterly how the parlor radical, 
like any other poor poet, can be ruined 
forever at the whim of a great patron. 

Almost the first sight to bring her out 
of her reverie was the figure of Professor 
Syle pacing the Chinese rug of the hotel 
parlor. It was as though he had been 
following that beat ever since Emily’s 
disappearance on her mission. He turned 
as she came in and in his hand he was 
waving a crackling bit of yellow paper. 

““Well?”’ was all he asked. 

“Thumbs down,” was Emily’s verdict. 

“The Ballymoores won’t do anything?” 

“‘Vera—she’s heard of our engagement.” 

“‘Jezebel!’’ 

‘‘What’s the use of calling names? I sat 
there half an hour hearing how -the Raw 
Deal had served you according to its name. 
Vera has gone round to Brontzburger and 
got the job for Fortescue Grogan.” 

“Can anything equal a jealous woman?”’ 
asked Walter,and again fell to pacing therug. 

“Not only that,’’ announced Emily, 
determined to have the worst over; ‘Mrs. 
Ballymooreis closing the Red Tea Room. I 
know it’s Vera’s doings. We can expect no 
more favors‘from that quarter. We'll have 
to think ‘quick if we don’t want to find 
ourselves ‘flat.”’ 

Walterstopped in front of her and thrust 
the yellow: paper in her hand. It was a 
ten-word telegram: 


“Can you come Chicago week’s engage- 
ment four lectures immediate answer. 
“‘LoTTA BIRMINGHAM.” 
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Happiness —The Harmony of Life 
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Happiness is the desired of all mankind—the In caring for your teeth, you must first make 


fe 

. 
one goal toward which all peoples strive. sure that they are in sound condition. ed 
It is the music of our days—the harmony Regular visits to your dentist will give Léa 
of life. Yet how few realize that Happiness you the foundation of a healthy mouth. é 
depends, largely, upon physical well-being. And then, the use of a pure, safe dentifrice ji 
Without radiant health real Happiness is at least twice-a-day will complete the ea 
not possible. sensible, thorough care of your teeth. 


And your health depends mainly upon the con- S. S. White’s, first made at the request of the 


ditionofyourteeth. Youcan’t feel thorough- _ dental profession in 1862, is absolutely 
ly well—you can’t be strong and vigorous if pure. It contains no dangerous drugs to 
you are having trouble with your teeth. menace the tender tissues of your mouth. 


Prominent physicians warn us that a great S&S. S. White’s does the only thing a safe den- 


GR 28, MR GeRi an 


many diseases have their origin in neg- tifrice can do or should be expected to do— 

lected teeth. If your teeth are in bad con- keeps the teeth thoroughly clean. Get atube . 
dition, so are you, though you may not today. Remember it is ‘‘S. S. WHITE’S” f 
yet feel any definite discomfort. —‘“‘the Dentifrice made for Dentists.” ; 
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Sold wherever dentifrices are sold. Costs no more than ordinary dentifrices 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844 
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Which Kind of 
A Pipe-Smoker 
Are You? 


There’s the man who doesn’t care what 
kind of tobacco he smokes in his pipe just 
so it holds fire and makes rings. 

And there’s the man, minded to have 
all there is to smoking, who will fill his 
pipe only with tobacco of real quality and 
flavor. 

Come to think of it, most pipe-smokers 
belong in one or the other of these classes. 

One takes what is to be had easily, 
cheaply; the other knows what he wants, 
and gets it. 

The man who insists upon having qual- 
ity and flavor in his pipe-tobacco has to 
pay somewhat more for it nowadays than 
before the War. That’s true of Edgeworth 
and of good tobacco in all forms. 

The pipe-smoker determined to have a 
real smoke knows why he has to pay more 
for it. He knows that the Internal Revenue 
Law has increased the tax from 8 to 18 
cents per pound; 
that leaf tobacco 
has advanced until 
it costs between 
two and three 
times what it did 
when Edgeworth 
could be sold at a 
profit for ten cents 
per package; that 
tin and other nec- 
essary packing ma- 
terials have virtu- 
ally doubled in 
cost; and that 
much higher wages 
are being paid to 
labor all along the 
route from plant 
to mouth. 

He recognizes 
that he’s living in 
these times, not before-the-War times. He’s 
paying the price of living in enlarged, world- 
wide conditions, not in conditions prevailing 
before the good old United States began sup- 
plying the whole world with about every- 
thing. 

He realizes that other things are costing 
him a lot more than his smoking, and he 
needs the comfort of a good smoke now 
and then to hold to his stride. 

A good smoke smooths away a lot of 
small worries and fits a man to tackle 
things as they are. 

Provided it’s the tobacco that absolutely 
suits his taste. 

Every man knows what a good smoke is. 
The old pipe, a brimming bow! of the right 
tobacco, a few minutes of perfect comfort. 

If you haven’t yet found just the right 
tobacco, we wish you would try Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth may or may not be just the 
right tobacco for you, but you can learn 
at Our expense. 

Merely write upon a postcard your name 
and address, then that of the dealer usu- 
ally filling your smoking needs, and we 
will willingly send you generous samples 
of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is pressed into 
cakes, then cut into very thin slices. One 
moist, waferish slice rubbed between the 
hands makes an average pipe load. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed reaches you 
ready to pour right from can to pipe, It 
packs well and burns evenly, freely. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, 
suited to the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed come in small, 
pocket-size packages, in attractive tin 
humidors and glass jars, and in econom- 
ical in-between quantities for smokers de- 
siring more than a small package, yet not 
quite the humidor size. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 

Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
_ To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Anybody with half an eye could see 
you were in love with Walter Syle. Who 
could help it? I yearned for him myself; 
but what am I to him? I suppose you 
know how to play dozens .of ’em at a time. 
Anyhow it worked with Walter.” 

“What worked?” 

“TInnocence! Don’t you suppose I saw 
that fat boy fairly haunting the sidewalk? 
It was the talk of Pomander Place. The 
Italian scrub woman knew it and Walter 
knew it—he got himself that room at 
No. 8 just to look after you. Sly boots! 
You knew he’d never do for you. He 
wasn’t of the mental caliber to suit you, 
but you worked it very well. Whenever 
Walter got a little offish you would open a 
letter from the other fellow, and back 
would come Walter a-running.” 

“You’ve been listening to some very 
silly gossip,” said Emily, still rummaging 
in the steamer trunk. “I suppose it’s Mr. 
Browning you’re talking about.” 

“T don’t know his name. He was the 
young man in the mule business.” 

*‘T haven’t seen him or heard from him 
for nearly a year.” 

Elsa, with whom relations had been al- 
most idyllic up to now, took the rebuke in 
silence and went on folding skirts. 

Down in the trunk Emily found a great 
deal of trash and this she either tore up or 
piled for condemnation, according to its 
texture. There were a great many letters 
in a forthright, stubby hand, mostly ad- 
dressed to the boarding house where she 
had stayed before Aunt Carmen’s appear- 
ance in her life. One of these she dared to 
open and to read its first sentence. 

“T don’t get all this prejudice against 
the mule, any way you take him. He isn’t 
an Arabian barb, but he’s an American 
citizen and as such he has a fine brain at 
the roots of hisears. . . .” 

She kept this letter and tore the rest up. 
She came across the gun-metal cigarette 


| case with an iron cross on it, a battlefield 


trophy for which Oliver had bartered 
during his inglorious stay over there. Then 
there was a ring, a heavy thing of lapis 
lazuli carved in intaglio with the Browning 
crest; the foolish boy had pretended to 


| leave it with her for safe-keeping. 


In shaking out an old notebook a small 
unmounted photograph fell out and scur- 
ried like a withered leaf halfway across the 
rug; it was picked up by a draft from an 
open window and Emily went after it to 
snatch it from its hiding place behind a 
radiator. 

She picked it up and stared it in the face. 
A plump and merry soldier boy stood 
laughing in the foreground while over his 
shoulder stared the long solemn face of an 
army mule. The mule was crowned with 
field daisies and the triumphant expression 
of the roly-poly soldier indicated that he 
had just performed the coronation. A 
youthful picture and a merry one withal. 
Emily wondered if she were going to cry 
and make a mess of things. She remem- 
bered a fresh morning in early spring and 
an atrocious red motor car at a proud Long 
Island gate. Oliver had just fished the 
snapshot out of his pocket and presented 
it in that shamefaced way of his. 

Emily turned the photograph over and 
found the address rubber-stamped on the 
reverse side. ‘“‘Green & Plevort, Mules.” 

“Mules!” she repeated to herself. 

““What’s that?” asked Comrade Elsa 
as she came in with an armful of shoes. 

‘“‘Hlsa,’”’ said Emily weakly, “here are 
some, things belonging to the—the other 


man. 

“The fat one?” 

Emily nodded. 

“‘T was wondering what to do with them.” 

“Burn ’em up!”’ Elsa’s old mouth closed 
like a steel trap. 

“‘T—] think I’d better send them back.” 

“Be weak if you want to,’ suggested 
Elsa, and whisked out of the room. 

Green & Plevort, Mules. Oliver had 
been yoked with this stubborn-sounding 
team, but that had been nearly a year ago. 
She knew it would be better to let the past 
be past; no use opening an old sore at this 
late date. It would be foolish, more than 
foolish, to unbolt the tomb, releasing that 
plump and merry ghost. Womanlike she 
was wild to do that very thing. 

She merely wanted an address where she 
could send those useless trophies; thus she 
argued as she got the telephone book and 
found the number of Green & Plevort. 

“Hello!”” It was a rough mulish voice 
that came to her over the wire as soon as 
the telephones were in connection. 
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“T am looking for the address of Mr. 
Oliver Browning. I knew he used to be 
with you 

“Just a minute.” 

Emily’s heart sank, she knew not why. 

“This is Mr. Browning,” came Oliver’s 
voice a moment later. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were in town. 
I ——’”’ She had intended to be terse and 
businesslike. 

“Emily!” said Oliver, and nothing more. 

A pause. ‘ 

“Oliver I found some things—some 
things of yours in my trunk. I wanted you 
to have them—that is, I don’t think L 
ought to keep them. So I called you up.” 

“Funny,” said Oliver. “I’ve been back 
only about fifteen minutes.” 

“Yes. I just wanted your address so 
that I could send them back.” 

“That sounds bad. Emily, you aren’t 
going to get married or anything, are 
you?” 

A pause during which she steadied her- 
self against the curious revolving tend- 
encies of the room. 

‘Are you there Emily?” 

Lessa 

“Well, are you?” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“When?” 

“To-morrow afternoon.” 

The pause now came from the other end 
of the wire. Two or three inarticulate 
sounds indicated that Oliver was clearing 
his throat. 

““Who’s the lucky man?” he asked 
finally. 

“‘Professor Syle.” 

“What? You mean that uplift lizard 
with the ——” 

“Oliver!” 

“‘T’m sorry, Emily; I really didn’t mean 
that. There must be something fine about 
him or he wouldn’t want to marry you.” 

“T like that!” 

“Aw, you know what I mean. What 
was it you were going to send me?” 

‘Several things. Shall I mail them in 
care of Green & Plevort, Mules?” 

“You shall not. I’m coming round for 
the stuff myself.” 

“You mustn’t. I’m stopping at the 
Ifotel Joan of Are. There’s no need of 
your coming all this way 

Emily was floundering. 

“‘T’ll be right over.” 

“Very well. I shall leave the package 
with my secretary,” she announced with a 
decision which, she thought, made amends 
for her previous weakness. Before she 
hung up the receiver she thought she heard 
him clear his throat again. She hoped he 
wasn’t catching cold. Possibly he was 
laughing. 

She dropped the trophies hastily into a 
Manila envelope, sealed it and scribbled 
“Mr. Oliver Browning”’ across its jaun- 
diced face. 

“T won’t be back for lunch,” she told 
Elsa as she put on her hat, preparatory to 
fleeing the scene of danger. 

“Well, what’s this?”’ asked Elsa sourly, 
staring at the envelope which Emily had 
just thrust into her hand. 

“He'll call for it and you can send it 
down to him,” said she, all out of breath. 
“Tf he asks for me tell him I won’t be 
back.” 

“Back from where?” cried Elsa, as she 
stood in the doorway and watched the 
precipitate flight of the young woman 
whom, despite her lovable qualities, she 
always regarded as a hopeless eccentric. 

Emily took a cup of bouillon in her little 
office at the Red Tea Room, whither she had 
repaired with the double purpose of avoid- 
ing Oliver Browning and of turning her 
duties over to Miss Weerd, her assistant. 
As she sipped the nourishment she took 
stock both of the Red Tea Room and of 
herself. It was a pretty poor way of mak- 
ing a living, she concluded in the temporary 
depression of her spirit not so bad, 
when she considered that she was selling 
her talents to a class of people who clamor 
to be cheated - no worse surely than 
charging three hundred dollars for the 
fashionable label on a ninety-dollar gown 
or running a erystal-gazing parlor for the 
purpose of vending Wall Street information. 

At any rate she was well rid of Mrs. 
Ballymoore and her kind. Her partner- 
ship with Walter in the promotion of 
drawing-room revolution had netted them 


a few thousands which she had invested , 


conservatively. This would help them a 
little to make a new start in the world. She 
had her plans for Walter. Somewhere 
there was a college faculty that would 


Dt 
ter 


receive his chastened gp 
he, after a taste of qu 
sidized Utopia, be willin 
economics at an instru 
knew what a blow 
spite work had been to 
his heart on the Young P 


treason but had managed 
war to sneer at patriotism 
superstition akin to witch b 

She would manage Wal 
they were married, decided 
lonely cup of bouillon. Co, 
him? She was sure of it, 
been different with Olive 
always been a mule. 

A knock on the door an; 
terruption to her reverie, | 
Mr. Owley, dressed in a gs 
plaid, but managing to lo 
butler still. 

“What part are you pla 
she cried, truly glad to see 
after months of silence, — 

“Mr. Plunkett of the 
Sites. I ’ave just lunched a 
some select friends fro 
Quoting from the Latin 
miss, I might say ‘Their g 
childish, pastoral character, 

“Did you spend all you 
Latin poetry?” 

“No, miss—real estate,” 

““Owley, you rogue! Y 
like the owner of Esterberr 

“Quite right, miss. I am 

“In your part as Mr. F 
Plunkett Villa Sites?” 

“No, miss, as Halfred C 
view. I am now majority 
town, you might say, ’ayi 
Peake’s Addition as far Wes 
?ouse. We ’ave decided to 
’undred-foot lots and erect 
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Plan.” 

““My word! What is Aw 
ing to all this?” 


“She'll close and be herself, 
malice 
Remains in danger of ’er f 


Which are the very words 
beth, miss.” 

“Former tooth is good,” 
‘‘T suppose she’s mad as ho} 

“As a matter of fact, m 
’er service.” 

“Poor Aunt Carmen!” \ 
spite of herself. She had | 
good Owley. 

“Tt was not so much ” 
position; temper, miss, is 
of Mrs. Vallant’s ’igh static 
the royalist movement that 

“Royalist movement?” 

“To restore the King of | 
Finnessey—you'll no doubt 
lady with the ideas—she sti 

oe 3 see ” 


Truly Emily saw everythit 
the fad for parlor Bolshevis 
on the wane. 

“T should think you, of a 
world, would sympathize w 
gested Owley’s confidante. 

“Royalism is all very w 
miss, but on Long Island 
sacrilegious, if I might say § 

““Nothing’s sacrilegious 0! 
Emily responded, her m 
wandering. She was ae 
Browning must have looke 
he must have said when 
package was sent down t 
unloved Elsa. a 

“So I have come to you,! 
ter of business.’ 14 

‘As a man of property?’ 

“Quite right. We're 
little Swiss chalet at 
Owley ’Ome Sites, and 
suggesting a capable 
automobile, show the pr 
the ’Ome Plan. I was 
could recommend som 
business ability and good k 

“Owley, are you offering 

(Continued on Pé 
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here was none other like it 
drawing up to the curb as 
and peering down from her 
ze Emily could look bird- 
€ opening of its glassy door. 
nd all but fell over the rail. 
r Syle, nicely arrayed for 
ping out; and after him, 
ty upon his hand, came 
re! 
€ screamed his name or 
ly to the roof of the Bally- 
she clung to the rail, 
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craning her neck round and round as the 
bus advanced, gazing and gazing at the 
miraculous apparition of those two figures 
walking intimately across the pavement 
and disappearing under the arched door- 
way of a fashionable art shop. 


XX 


MILY’S walking trance took her as far 
as the lobby of the Hotel Joan of Arc 
in whose cooling depths she paused. Had 
the new era, which the disciples of the 
Pilsen School so industriously predicted, 
come to pass? Was the world indeed up- 
side down? Out of the mist of confusion 
Emily heard a discreet voice calling her 
by name. She turned superstitiously and 
found that it was merely the ladylike clerk 
at the desk. 
“There’s a gentleman waiting for you 
in the reception room, Miss Ray.” 
“What gentleman?” she asked dazedly. 


One of the Letters She Dared to Open and to Read its First Sentence 


The clerk brought a card from the proper 
letter box and it seemed perfectly natural 
for Emily to read: 


MR. OLIVER BROWNING 
Representing Green & Plevort. Mules. 


She found Mr. Browning pacing the 
same strip of Chinese rug that Walter Syle 
had paced so feverishly a week ago. Her 
first impression of the nervous pacer was 
of a thinner Oliver, an Oliver to whom 
thinness was becoming. The change gave 
him a romantic look, yet she missed the 
adipose layer of joyousness which had 
slipped away. 

“Did you get your package?” was her 
first question, as soon as he had turned and 
given her his reproachful gaze. 

“T didn’t come for that rot,’’ was his 
first amiable address. Then, running his 
hand through his limp hair: ‘Look here, 
pane what have you got to get married 
One 

“So that people won’t have the right to 
come round every year or two and scold 
me about things that aren’t any of their 
business.”’ 

Obi 

Oliver paused and blew his nose. 
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“What’s the matter, Oliver? Have you 
got a cold?” 

“Oh, search me!” he grumbled. ‘What 
does this Syle want to marry you for?” 

“What do several people want to marry 
me for?” 

Again he blew his nose. 

“You’re so sort of scrawny, Oliver. It 
breaks my heart. What have you been 
eating?” 

“Crow.” 
tomb. 

“Haven’t you been happy?’’ she asked, 
and was instantly sorry that she had 
allowed herself to approach the sentimental 
level she had been struggling to avoid. 

“Eimily!’’ Suddenly Oliver dropped his 
hat and his walking stick and his envelope 
of mementoes and took one desperate step 
toward her. He had turned white. 

“It’s been a hell of a life!’”? His voice 
came thickly after the manner of a shy 
man unused to 
revealing his 
state of soul. 
“T’ve been trav- 
eling all the way 
from Boston to 
Bolivia, but I 
don’t think 
there’s been a 
day I haven’t 
wanted to pack 
up and come to 
you and grovel.” 

‘Olli viene 
That was all she 
could say, be- 
cause she was 
struggling with 
her tears. 

“You know, 
Emily, that I’m 
not naturally 
stubborn or un- 
reasonable ——”’ 

“Tell that to 
the mules!” she 
found herself 
gibing in her 
usual tone. 

“Please don’t 
rub it in—now. 
Maybe we saw 
things in a dif- 
ferent way. I 
don’t know. But 
how could I 
stand round and 
look pleasant 
while you left a 
good,normal,de- 
cent home and 
went to join 


those wild 
women from 
Borneo?” 


“Do you call 
Aunt Carmen’s 
home a_ good, 
normal, decent 
one?” 

There was 
danger of their 
old dispute blaz- 
ing anew. 

“Tt was un- 
til—until you 
misled your poor 
aunt; got her to 
war-dancing with your tribe down in Po- 
mander Place.”’ 

“Oliver,” said she, neglecting his obvi- 
ously unfair charges for a new thought, 
“what was your idea in moving to 
Pomander Place?”’ 

“Well,” he floundered, “it was just as 
convenient as anywhere to the mules.” 

‘“Meaning me?” 

‘“Maybe you’ve guessed it.” 

““Why did you ¢ome into the party and 
act like a Bolshevik and get yourself into 
that mess out on Long Island?” 

“Somebody had to look out for the 
patient,” he acknowledged. “I had a fool 
notion that you’d get over it. I thought 
that dynamiter’s picnic at your Aunt 
Carmen’s would cure you.” 

“And you came round after a while and 
found me worse than ever.” 

“When I heard those Sons of Rest 
standing there barber-shopping ‘Vodka, 
vodka tiber Alles’ I confess J passed out.” 

“T’m glad you told me these things,” 
she said faintly, giving him her hand. And 
yet she had not the courage to confess that 
her own lack of faith, her suspicion that 
he had been a frivoling fortune hunter, had 
all but spoiled him in her eyes. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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“How do you do, Mrs. Shallope?”’ he | 


asked in his most amiable manner, giving 
her his hand. 
“How do you do?’ conceded Mrs. 
Shallope, and dropped the hand. 
“Walter,” said Emily, showing no sur- 
prise at an appearance which did not sur- 
prise her; “‘you’ve met Mr. Browning.”’ 
“Ah, Mr. ——’” Walter smiled as he 
advanced the weleoming hand. 
“Browning’s my name,’ said Oliver 
rather savagely. 
OMe AOuliwlsi a 


surprised you, you see.” 


“Yes, indeed,’”’ agreed his fiancée, not | 
revealing that the surprise was now an | 


hour old. ‘‘When did you get in?” 

“T came right over from the station.” 

He made no explanation as to his elegant 
traveling costume. There was an awkward 
moment. Walter and Oliver were still 
standing; Syle was evidently waiting for 
his unsuccessful rival to go. 

“JT just dropped in for a moment— 
everything at odds and ends,” Syle 


hastened to explain by way of breaking | 


the constraint. “I hope you won’t think 
me fearfully rude, Mrs. Shallope, but I 
must talk over a few plans with Miss Ray. 
You'll excuse me a moment, won’t you?” 

“As long as you like,’ Mrs. Shallope 
made the hearty concession. ‘Oliver, my 


' dear’’—it was the first time she had ever 
spoken really cordially to the boby—“‘come | 


over here and sit by me.” 


On a velvet lounge at the opposite end of | 
the long room the engaged couple settled | 
down to talk over Professor Syle’s few plans. | 


“Tt looks as though my program—our 
program—might be subject to a revision,” 


he began at once, never looking at the girl | 
“These lectures you have | 
planned for me are splendid within their | 


of his choice. 


limitations—don’t take me, please, as 
speaking in a carping or critical spirit ad 


“Why don’t you become an art critic, | 


Walter?” she asked. He jumped. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“The last I saw of Vera Ballymoore she 
was interested in picture collections.’’ 

“When was that?” he asked, fixing his 
eyes wildly on her. 

“On Fifth Avenue at three-ten this 
afternoon.” 

“My God, Emily 

“Your God, Walter, is ale I shall 
never be able to comprehend. When did 
you really get back to New York?” 

“Sunday night,’ he replied, with a 
directness alien to his nature. 

“T see. So Vera called you.” 

“Hear me out, Emily!” Professor Syle’s 
calm had given way to tempest. ‘That 
Chicago tour was a nightmare. My heart 
wasn’t in my work, and after my second 
lecture they canceled the rest of my en- 
gagement. I think Mrs. Ballymoore’s fine 
hand was in it somewhere. Society out 
there began blowing a perfect blizzard. 
So I came home and saw Vera Ballymoore. 
Was I wrong?” 

“On the contrary, Walter, I didn’t know 
you had so much common sense.’ 

“The situation is this, Emily! I’m 
really desperately in love with you, but 
Vera is quite foolish about me. If I marry 
you she will ruin me financially and pro- 
fessionally.”’ 

“Why incur her wrath?” asked Emily 
with a gentle smile. 

“T’m glad you can look at it in a sensible 
way. It all seems to hinge on the Young 
Progressive. Fortescue Grogan, it seems, 
is only a tentative appointment. Mrs. 


Ballymoore has the situation between her | 


two hands. It only depends on what I 
say ” 

“Have you said it?”’. Emily looked at 
him through narrowed eyes. 

“To be frank, Emily, I have. 
most died of joy. But of course ——’ 

“You can’t marry both of us, ean you? 
Or has the soviet made polygamy good 
form?” 

“You see I’m in a hard position, Emily. 
I’ve got to choose between love and my 
career.’ 

“If you don’t choose your 


, 


career, 


Walter, you're a bigger fool than I think | 


you are.’ 
“T can never, never be happy without 
you!’’ he protested passionately, but not 
so passionately as he used to. 
“Naturally!” Emily smiled. ‘But 
please consider yourself released.” 


He rose. Emily was hurt a little by the | 


joy light that suffused his countenance. 
“You won’t hate me, will you?” he 
asked, blushing a deep strawberry. 


The eminent lecturer | 
turned to Emily, his face beaming: “I | 


Vera al- | 
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“Quite to the contrary,” answered the 
jilted one out of the fulness of her heart. 
“‘T never came so near loving you as I do 
at this moment.” 

When they returned to the presence of 
Aunt Carmen they found that sprightly 
lady lecturing Oliver on his duties toward 
the world. 

“Tf you’d taken her in hand and not per- 
mitted her to associate with that rag-bag 
set of vulgarians you might have saved me 
all this worry and trouble. I’m glad you’ve 
come round to reason. I always held you 


| responsible for her running away with that 


pack of radicals.” 

“Oh, Aunt Carmen!” 

Emily fairly threw herself into the 
dowager’s skinny arms and ere the haughty 
person could protest her niece was raving: 

“Please don’t go back to Long Island to- 
night. Please don’t go round searching 
for Owley. I’m giving a dinner and you’ve 
got to cut out everything and be there.” 

““A dinner, Emmy? Why didn’t you let 
me know before?”’ 

“T just found it out,’ smiled Emily, 
again fighting with her tears. 

“Well, what’s the occasion?” 

“‘l’m announcing my engagement.” 

“My child!”’ Mrs. Shallope’s wild black 
eyes traveled curiously between the two 


| rivals. ‘‘To whom, please?” 


“To Oliver,” announced Emily, and on 
the impulse she gave him such a kiss as 
Professor Syle did not know was to be 

iven. 

“You'll pardon my rushing away like 
this,’ said the distinguished one, shaking 
hands all round. 


Septem 
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pampered wife. ai 

“Can’t you hear meshaking 
he asked with gruff enthusiag) 
in the world like an apartm, 

“Let’s see your ring,” wh 
monde when Merlin had | 
fortify his shaker. 

Emily held her third finge 
waning light, revealing a two- 
conservative cut and setting, 

“See mine!” crowed Re 
umphantly. 

It was a splendid boreal dis 
carats, cut flat and square 
chanted sheet of window gla 
icy surface an: electric witch 
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Which jewel was to brin 
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court of that child-god whe 
always remind us of two wo 
love and cupidity. 


(THE END) 
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“Pick and shovel!’’ he called, and Mi- 
randa lowered to him those necessary tools. 

For two hours thereafter her lean back 
rose and fell as she wound and unwound the 
windlass, hauling up the buckets of broken 
rock, which her husband filled to the full 
measure of the woman’s strength. Each 
time, as the crude wooden box was swung 
above the surface, a plank was kicked under 
to support the bucket till she could detach 
it, drag it off and dump it. 

“Send me down the canteen!’’ Nate com- 
manded, and she sent him down the can- 
teen. 

“Drills and powder now,” he specified 
when the last of the loose rock from yester- 
day’s blast was removed from the bottom 
of the shaft; and obediently Martha de- 
posited the drills, a coil of fuse and a small 
can of powder, enough for one shot, in the 
bucket and lowered it. 

If there was a crafty smile about the 
pinched corners of that toil-puckered mouth 
as the bucket was raised and swung to one 
side for the last time it was the only sign 
Miranda gave that her strategy was now 
about to develop. Presently the sound of a 
sledge ringing on the head of a drill reached 
her ears and she knew that Nate was busily 
single-jacking a hole into the solid rock from 
which to explode the next loosening charge 
of explosive. 

“Keep him from worrying, amusing his- 
self thataway,” she remarked dryly; and 
her duty at the shaft being ended for the 
time being she sought relief from wind and 
desert sun within that shelter which cus- 
tom called a house. 

While water for tea was heating, Mi- 
randa removed enveloping apparel, discov- 
ered and inspected sundry bruises upon 
various portions of her anatomy that began 
to show traces of discoloration, and applied 
to them ointments or liniments according 
as their nature seemed to require. But the 
expression of her face as she noted these 
signs of punishment in one of liberty’s 
battles was not rueful; it was not an ex- 
pression of regret. Rather she contemplated 
them grimly, proudly. 

“Nate Prendegast!’’ she remarked. 
“Nate Prendegast!”’ 

Redressing herself she put her tea to 
steep and fried herself thick slices of bacon, 
sipping the former loudly, gratefully, and 
eating the latter voraciously on great slabs 
of bread, munching heartily, gustatorially, 
with audible crunchings and _ satisfied 


smackings, as heavy toilers are prone to’ 


eat. And while she ate she glanced occa- 
sionally unperturbedly at the little tin 
clock. It was a quarter past twelve, and 
then half past twelve. 

It was Nate’s habit to be hauled up at 
twelve o’clock and loll upon the bed while 


his wife cooked him an enorn 
waited on him while he ate, a 
also might eat. Now, her hea 
sumed with an air of having } 
every morsel of it, Miran 
bruises painfully back in t 
rocking-chair, elevated her < 
boots manlike to the table 
clined at ease, studying co 
colored plates from old fas 
with which her feminine tast 
the walls. 

“‘T’d like awfully well nov 
new Georgettes with the R 
and the chicken pockets,” shi 
aware or not caring that st 
model five years old and cor 
incongruous most absurdly. 
hat over there, the one wil 
feather! Speakin’ of headge 
ottermobile veil comes as ni 
want as most anything. Ain’ 
dash to ’em though?” 

In the midst of these rapt 
seemed that a faint sound I 
her ears like the far-off barki 
and ‘exhausted hound—or 
calling, maybe. 

“Huh!” whispered Miran 
“Huh!” A sweet and blissft 
out upon the work-seamed { 
paused and listened with all tl 
sionate lover of music to the 
cadences of some exquisite hi 

“Ain’t that heaven now 
mured. “Just ain’t it?” 

Eventually the ghostly 
away. Miranda appeared to 
to commence, and when the 
rose and strolled out towa' 
halting at intervals to note 
interest the tale of flageie s 
the sound of a one-handed s 
tory and discouraged tappit 
head. As she approached, tl 
ceased and an organ worn 0! 
employ lifted itself in a wail 
content. ay 

“Was you a-callin’, Nat 
smooth solicitous tones from 

“Was I a-callin’?” sneered: 
that was just now further ch 
accessions of vein-bursting 1a 
I wasn’t a-calling. I was Ju 
amuse myself. What the hel 

“One o'clock, Nate.” Thi 
still of dulcet sweetness. 

“One o’clock! Wherethehe 
woman?” The note of exas 
rebuke was stern and full of 

“Just havin’ my lunch and! 
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lunch? Studyin’ round?” 
of outraged anger merged 
| snarl. ‘‘What about me 
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~ “Why, ain’t you heard, 
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in of the inquiry. 

9 
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noment of staggered silence, 
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ing to haul you up, Nate,” 
y answer. “You're a-going 
ere till the Peace Conference 


yas stupefied silence while a 
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luxury of leisure, looking in at shop dis- 
plays and halting longest before the array 
of stunning hats, the bright scarfs and the 
sprinkling of brilliant rhinestone pins in the 
window of The Novelty Shop, Mrs. Maud 
Harris, Prop. 

“**Scuse me, Mis’ Young,” she inquired 
of a passer-by, “‘but ain’t that there the 
new color they’re callin’ hero boy?” 

“Why, I think it is, Mrs. Prendegast. 
How do you do?”” Mrs. Young thrust out 
a cordial hand. This might have seemed 
like condescension, since Mrs. Young was 
by way of being a society leader, her posi- 
tion fixed by the fact that her husband 
cashiered a bank. But then Mrs. Prende- 
gast’s position was fixed, too, as a faithful 
member of that far-flung skirmish line of 
prospectors and miners upon whose con- 
stant goings to and fro amid the mountains 
and whose industrious delvings in the un- 
grateful rock the prosperity of the little 
town depended. 

“Purty well, thank you,’ responded Mrs. 
Prendegast with equal cordiality. “‘How’re 
you, Mis’ Young? All these new shades 
is pretty, ain’t they? But\|this hero boy 
would be ’specially becoming to my com- 
plexion, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Young, fair to the eye, softly nur- 
tured and becomingly garbed, looked into 
the weathered features of Mrs. Prendegast 
with an inward start of ludicrous surprise. 
It had never occurred to her that Mrs. 
Prendegast had a complexion at all or any- 
thing more upon her face than a mere sun- 
burned integument which attained its 
highest compliment when one called it skin. 
The discovery that this plodding, drab, 
hard-worn creature cherished still the 
eternal feminine deep in the springing 
fountains of her heart touched Mrs. Young 
after a moment with a sense of the fine, 
and her own woman’s nature responded 
loyally. 

““Why, I should think it would, really.’ 
And her voice was full of the ring of an 
admirable sincerity and the gaze of her eyes 
never broke even when she set it upon that 
eccentric inverted quart basket of black 
straw with the absurd red cherries quiver- 
ing grotesquely upon it. ‘‘We are organ- 
izing a Johnson-for-President club at 
Mrs. Harris’ this afternoon,’”’ she went on 
sociably. ‘‘Wouldn’t you come in, Mrs. 
Prendegast, and join us?”’ 

Mrs. Prendegast started and her brows 
took on that elevation which denotes ex- 
treme surprise. 

“Has he got along like that—a black 
man?” The baleful gleam of a race prej- 
udice appeared in the miner lady’s indig- 
nant eyes. ‘‘Nope! Not for me.” And 
she shook her head emphatically. 

The corners of Mrs. Young’s mouth 
quivered, but her glance was still unbroken. 

“Oh, dear, no; not that Johnson!’ she 
explained. 

“Besides,” challenged Mrs. Prendegast 
in the tones of a practical pessimism, 
“what’s the idea of women organizin’? 
What good could they do?” 

“Why,’—and the tactful Mrs. Young 
had some difficulty in concealing her sur- 
prise and dismay at this revelation of ap- 
palling ignorance—‘‘ women vote now, you 
know—for President and everything!” 

Once more the eyebrows of Mrs. Pren- 
degast were elevated, this time until they 


almost touched the cherries. 


“La! Do they?” she demanded. “‘Nate 
told me that once, but I just thought he 
was deviling. Do they?” A retrospective, 
a reconstructive light appeared in Mrs. 
Prendegast’s eyes. 

rai ible? 

She took a long breath and straightened 
her bent shoulders as far as they would 
straighten. It was obvious that a new 
sense of the dignity of womanhood dawned 
on her, and with it came a conception of 
still higher standards to be raised at the 
Rat Tail mine. 

“Don’t know but I will come in,” she 
confessed. ‘‘I’m sort of pining for society 
this afternoon and I got a few minutes. Be- 
sides, this hat here ——” 

“Do,” said Mrs. Young, and opening the 
screen door, she ushered Mrs. Prendegast 
into the thriving shop and escorted her to a 
sewing room in the rear, where, amid coun- 
ters piled high with pasteboard boxes or bolts 
of cloth or heaps of hat skeletons and with 
dress forms standing about, the garments 
and the garnitures of the élite of the town 
were slowly taking shape under the deft 
hands of local crafts ladies and the watch- 
ful supervision of Mrs. Harrisherself. Here, 
too, the élite themselves were now gather- 
ing, for the proprietress herself had seized 
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an opportunity. An abundance of easy- 
chairs at one end and others thoughtfully 
scattered about, tables on which tea could 
be served when they were not covered with 
patterns, these and the central location had 
made the back room a most convenient 
gathering place for the women of the town 
when any subject whatever was in the 
stages of preliminary discussion. The 
things that happened here marked the 
significant change which the advent of 
woman into public life had wrought. Time 
was when the politics of Tonopah was done 
exlusively in the back rooms of saloons. 
Now it was done quite largely in the back 
rooms of millinery and dressmaker shops. 

Open-mouthed, Mrs. Prendegast sat 
listening for a long time, realizing that she 
had been missing a great deal; that whileshe 
had tramped docilely to and fro upon the des- 
ert many things had been happening in the 
life of woman which had not happened in 
hers; and as she hearkened she was resoly- 
ing that time lost should be made up. 

It was the proposal of ward leader Mrs. 
Richardson that the indorsement of any 
candidate for President by the women of 
Tonopah should be qualified by the pro- 
vision that he accept a woman as his run- 
ning mate that definitely started things. 

“Does it comport with the dignity of 
woman’s sex for one of them to consent to 
occupy the innocuous position of vice 
president?’’ queried Miss Bledsoe, and the 
debate was on—about the precedence of 
the sexes—a debate in which every phase 
of woman’s relation to every phase of every 
problem of the states in general appeared 
to be touched upon. Miranda Prendegast 
listened dumbly to bewildering gusts of 
words about the dignity of the potential 
mother, the perquisites of wifehood, the 
limitation of the rights of the unmarried 
and so on and on until at length the 
approach of five o’clock rendered it neces- 
sary for certain silver-tongued orators of 
the back room to cease orating and put in 
appearance at their respective homes for 
domestic duty of one sort or another and 
brought the meeting to an end—but not 
before the main question had been put and 
carried unanimously. 

Thereafter Miranda, loitering in the shop 
on the way to the street, stopped enthralled 
before a latest creation of the milliner’s art, 
a creation as foreign to the scenic ensemble 
presented by Mrs. Nathan Prendegast her- 
self as a rainbow is foreign to the black puff 
of exploding shrapnel, but a thing at sight 
of which the woman clasped her hands un- 
consciously and gazed with adoration in 
her eye. To be more explicit, this object 
was a hat—a pale-blue chiffon affair with 
the airy lightness of a butterfly’s wing, as 
delicate as an orchid and as serviceable 
for desert headgear as a wreath of mist. 

“How much, Mis’ Harris ?” 
she demanded eagerly. 

“Forty dollars,’ smiled the 
proprietress without hope. 

“Forty dollars!’’ echoed 
Mrs. Prendegast with a 
long-drawn sigh of rap- 
ture, and her eyes con- 
centrated upon the object 
of their admiration. 

Forty dollars was a 
sum which Nathan would 
have deemed _ entirely 
sufficient to 
clothe his wife for 
two years; but 
Miranda must 
have thrust her 
hand deep into 
that old tomato 
can, and the 
speeches in the 
back room had 
stiffened theback- 
bone of her pur- 
pose. 

“T’ll take it!” 
she cackled de- 
lightedly. And, 
first fondly trying 
it on before the 
mirror and going 
into further ecsta- 
sies while faces 
smiledandwinked 
and (‘grew sym- 
pathetic behind 
her, she paid for it and took it away in 
a beautiful round white box. 

But not yet were the lungs of Miranda 
filled full with the choice breath of freedom. 


There were other joys that might.be par-_ 


taken of; and leaving Mrs. Harrisshe moved 
down the block to thrust her thin legs 
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over a stool at the Red Star Drug Store and 
absorb with slow epicurean sippings a choco- 
late ice-cream soda. Being long and in- 
nately dry and having a long dry evening 
stroll before her, she ordered another and 
sipped that also. Then she purchased 
some candies, elaborately conceived boxes 
of the choicest and most colorful assort- 
ments. All of four dollars Miranda spent 
for sweets, and great as was the luxury of 
the confections, greater still was the lux- 
ury of expending money without the over- 
looking covetous eye of her husband. Next 
she paused before the palette-hued array of 
magazines spread upon the news stand. 

“‘T got to read up,” she announced to the 
soda clerk, and selected rather carefully half 
a dozen different issues, the standard of her 
choice being whether she liked the general 
color tone of the outside or whether the 
heads that adorned them or the manner in 
which those heads wore their hair appealed 
to her sense of beauty. 

“Sophie would have wore her hair thata- 
way,” she decided musingly over one, for- 
getting that Sophie would have been but 
eleven years old now, and for a moment a 
sweet and tender memory softened the 
toil-hardened features of Mrs. Prendegast. 

Having made thereafter certain other 
investments of the community funds and 
being slowed up in her homeward march by 
her bundles and her reveries, it was almost 
dark when Miranda made her way up the 
little gulch to the site of the Rat Tail mine. 
Dropping her purchases in the doorway of 
the cabin she moved on straight to where 
the windlass stuck up like a grim gray gal- 
lows in the dusk. 

“Nate!” she called out short and sharp. 
““Women can vote!” 

A hoarse bellow accompanied by the 
hasty scrapings of hobnails on rock rose 
from the dark:shaft. 

“Women can yote, I say! 
afternoon!”’ 

““You’ll vote in heaven next if you don’t 
let down that bucket!” roared Nate. 

“‘Onregenerate yet,’ commented Mi- 
randa dryly. 

“You let down that bucket!” her hus- 
band threatened. 

“Ain’t a-going tuh!” replied his wife, 
and unresponsive to his further bellowings 
walked back to the cabin, where she put 
some steak to frying. After a hearty meal 
and a dessert of assorted chocolates, both of 
which she much enjoyed, Miranda cleared 
the table and sat down to read up on the 
themes of the day. But the reading habit, 
once lost or never acquired, is not read- 
ily developed. In consequence, Miranda 
looked first and long at the moving-picture 
queens and then let her eyes browse over 
the illustrations for the stories, reading the 
legends beneath each. At length one of 

these ensnared her into the beginning 

ofastory. She read at first laboriously 
and then absorbedly, with 
an eager smile, with 
frowns of apprehension, 
at least once with welling 
tears, and finally conclud- 
ing with a hysterical 
laugh. 

*“And so she got him, 
after all,’ exulted Mi- 
randa. ‘‘La! I never 
knew that life was any- 
thing like this.’””’ And she 
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went to sleep with magazines upon the pil- 
low beside her and the lamp close at hand. 

“Tf I wake up in the night, instead of 
counting sheep I’ll take another spell of 
readin’,’”’ she explained to herself. 

About noon the next day a canteen of 
water came down to Nate on the end of a 
string, and a few seconds later a loaf of 
bread was unceremoniously dropped in 
upon his head. 

“’Randy! ’Randy!’’ he pleaded. The 
lion in him had stopped roaring. The lamb 
that is in every man had begun to bleat. 

“Getting meller,’ noted Miranda, and 
strode off unrelenting to the house again. 

“Stories? These is the finest stories I 
ever read. I wonder now could I be the 
hero in a story?” 

Miranda went and looked at herself in 
the glass, studied her plain features and 
her straight stringy hair. 

“They say Mis’ Harris’ girl gives a per- 
petual wave for twenty dollars and it lasts 
six months,” she reflected. ‘All the girls 
in these stories have wavy hair, whether 
bought or born I dunno, and what ain’t 
born’s got to be bought’s the way I figure. 
Adventure never did come to me in them 
yesteryears when I was young and pretty,” 
she sighed. ‘‘Just Nate Prendegast come 
tomethen. Maybe it will come when ’m— 
mature, as you might say.” 

It was toward the middle of the after- 
noon of the third twenty-four hours of 
Nate’s incarceration that another of Mi- 
randa’s {reveries was interrupted by the 
sharp scrambling of a horse’s feet in the 
rocky gulch. 

“Constable Jack Rivers, I make out,” 
decided Miranda, standing in her cabin 
door and shading her eyes with her hand. 

“Nate about?” inquired Constable Jack 
when he had concluded the necessary salu- 
tations, which embraced a motion toward 
the flap of his old black hat. 

“‘Ain’t seen him for a coupla days,” de- 
clared Miranda with entire truthfulness, 
and remarked about the weather. 

“Off on a little trip, hey?” suggested 
Jack, noticing shrewdly .that the miner’s 
wife was not volunteering much informa- 
tion on the subject of his inquiry. 

“As you might say—yes,” responded 
Miranda, thereby making the noncom- 
mittal character of her replies the more ap- 
parent, but the courtesy of the desert grants 
large concessions to reticence, whether due 
to a natural reserve or enforced by circum- 
stances and the instinct of self-preservation. 
The constable merely shifted his weight 
upon the horse and stared about him in a 
long, slow, scrutinizing survey that certainly 
took in and noted carefully every detail 
about the cabin and the gallows frame at 
the shaft above, and then inquired casu- 
ally: ‘‘When you lookin’ for Nate home, 
Mis’ Prendegast?” 

Mrs. Prendegast, with dissimulation in 
her method and rank deception in her in- 
tent, squinted an eye at the sun, now hang- 
ing halfway down the western sky, then 
turned and looked out across the desert 
in the general direction of Goldfield and 
seemed to make a careful estimate of the 
probabilities. 

“Tf Nate’s getting along the way I think 
he is,”’ she replied, choosing her words care- 
fully, ‘‘why, he ought to 
beshowing up here round 
about seven to-night. 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
about my husband for? You want him 
for something?” 

And all the ingrained loyalty in the heart 
of Miranda flared forth as she faced the 
sheriff and the constables like a lioness pre- 
pared to battle for her cubs. 

“He ain’t done it, whatever it is. What 
you want him for? Say! 

“For the murder of Siioreteck Charlie,” 
announced the sheriff bluntly. 

“Shortneck?’”’ Mrs. Prendegast emitted 
a long heavily aspirated gasp. “Is that 
old devil murdered? 

“Drilled behind the ear!”’ 

“‘What a blessin’!’’ conceded Mrs. Pren- 
degast fervently. The two officers of the 
law exchanged significant glances. 

“He sure did make Nate a heap of 
trouble, didn’t he?” suggested the con- 
stable artfully. 

“T can’t remember in ten years,” re- 
flected Miranda with conviction, ‘‘that 
Nate ever filed on a likely prospect that 
this old ‘short-necked cuss didn’t show up 
with one of them pesterin’ overlappin’ 
claims of his. Shortneck was a regular he- 
devil. Nate’s bought him off twice and 
kicked him off twice—and this time he was 
sure drove to desperation.” 

“You’re talking pretty free, Mrs. Pren- 
degast,”’ reproved the sheriff, “when they 
are saying your husband killed old Charlie. 
The circumstances are strong, I’ll tell you 
that.” 

“‘Circumstances?”’ inquired Miranda 
excitedly. ‘‘When was old Charlie killed?” 

“He was last seen alive day before yes- 
terday morning. He was found dead to- 
day about noon.” 

Miranda laughed triumphantly. 

“Nate’s got an alibi that’s unbustable,”’ 
she retorted. 

“You said you hadn’t seen him in two 
days,’’ reminded the constable accusingly. 

Again Miranda chuckled. 

“That was just because I didn’t bother 
to look down the new shaft, Mr. Rivers,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘Fact of the matter is, 
gentlemen—it’s a thing people don’t like 
to advertise, naturally—but Nate has been 
holed up in the new shaft for the better 
part of three days, takin’ a little taste of 
medicine that I prescribed for him, account 
of the way he’s been goin’ about certain 
things between us for a right smart spell 
now. Done it neat enough by just pull- 
ing the bucket up and not letting it down 
again.” 

“You expect me to believe that?” 
frowned the sheriff. 

Miranda hesitated. She had here a com- 
plication of duties confronting her. Her 
husband must be protected against a mur- 
der charge, even though the tableau of do- 
mestic conflict were unmasked before an 
alien and unfeeling eye. That was one 
consideration. But there was another— 
the substance at issue between herself and 
Nate. Her disciplinary measures must 
Pre their necessary course, nor must she 

e robbed of the fruits of victory estimated 
to be depending now toward her side. 

“T don’t expect you to believe nothing 
but your own eyes and ears, sheriff,’’ con- 
ceded Miranda. ‘But as recognizing what 
is due a woman and a voter who has been 
drove to desperate measures, I ask you all 
not to interfere but to camouflage your- 
selves here behind the dump and await the 
perceedings, no matter how long they take.” 

While Miranda was making this speech 
she was by means of a beckoning hand 
leading the sheriff—who had dismounted 
from the horse and flung the bridle over the 
animal’s head—and the constable up toward 
the gallows frame. The sun had set and in 
the clear lingering afterglow was an admir- 
able light for the staging of this dramatic 
demonstration of the alibi of Nathan 
Prendegast of and as concerns the murder 
of one Shortneck Charlie. 

“How long you been there now, Nate, 
do you figure?”’ inquired Miranda, who 
had taken up her station at the shaft en- 
trance. 

The roar of the man broke out below. 

“T been here three days, blast you, and 
you know it!” ~ 

Miranda turned upon the sheriff with 
the air of having won her case already, 
whereupon the sheriff and the constable 
turned upon each other. 

“Sounds like a frame,”’ whispered one, 

“Pretty cute at that,” remarked the 
other. “The woman thought of it. Old 
Nate wouldn’t.” 

“Tl get out of here, darn me,” a voice 
bawled up the shaft, “if I have to blow 
myself out!” 
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Imperiously Miranda enjoined silence 
upon her audience with a gesture and mo- 
tioned them further back, while to the man 
down the shaft she called ‘sweetly: 

“That’s a good idea, Nate. That’s 
about the only way you’ll get out without 
speaking them mystic words of ’pology.” 

“All right, darn me, I will!” screamed 
the voice of one who in a perfect frenzy of 
rage accepts a challenge to the impossible. 

Miranda noted with satisfaction that her 
audience of two had ceased to confer with 
each other or to question by their glance, 
but sat down upon the dump in attitudes 
of waiting, as if some note of verisimilitude 
in this strange rehearsal had struck them 
into respectful silence. Nate meanwhile 
was busy below as the sound of much 
scrambling and rattling of tools indicated, 
the fulminations of his rage rising concur- 
rently in geyserlike jets of objurgation 
that—it must be confessed—were highly 
entertaining to a sheriff and a constable. 
It was a fact, too, that the sullen miner was 
loading the hole with powder, a hole which 
in sheer relief from boredom he had driven 
deeper than usual, and then he was meas- 
uring off fuse and now he was tamping in 
the load. 

‘“Hole’s ready to shoot!” he screeched 
upward at length. 

“Touch her off!’’ replied the voice of 
Miranda coolly, the voice in which a person 
of determination and self-control bravely 
calls the bluff of a braggart and a boaster. 
And that coolness in the voice, on top of all 
the surprising indignity and monstrous mis- 
treatment which Nate had suffered in these 
three days, was the final element required 
to make his fury insane. There was an in- 
terval of trenchant silence below and then 
the snap of a match. 

“T done it! I done it!” one Nathan 
Prendegast shrieked. ‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
He had loosed the wild, echoing, derisive 
laughter of the villain in the melodrama 
when he has successfully defied the hero. 

‘What do you know about that?” 
muttered Constable Jack Rivers. 

“T don’t know anything about it at all,” 
murmured Sheriff Abe Morgan. ‘‘I never 
heard of such goings on in Esmeralda 
County.” 

‘’Bout time for us to interfere,” 
gested Jack. 

“Interfere? With that she-vengeance? 
Not me!” and Sheriff Abe shrugged a con- 
servative shoulder. ‘‘Besides, I’m a 
bachelor man myself and my sympathy is 
naturally with the ladies—especially since 
they vote. Nate must-a had something 
perfectly awful coming to him.” 

“He’s getting it,’ whispered Constable 
Jack, awed by the adamantine firmness of 
woman as portrayed in yonder unrelenting 
figure. 

“T lighted it, I say!’’ megaphoned the 
sullen spirit of the depths with a sudden 
accession of ghostly gravity as if someone 
down there might have tardily realized the 
possible consequences of such recklessness. 

Miranda bent her head over the shaft 
and peered down into the gloom. A tiny 
spark glowed there. 

“You can’t fool me,” she remarked in- 
credulously, ° ‘just lighting the end of a piece 
of fuse.” 

This was the art of Tantalus raised to the 
nth power. Nate was stunned. He had 
lighted it and she would not believe him. 

“Smell it!”? he commanded. 

Miranda leaned over and sampled the 
atmosphere experimentally with her nos- 
trils. After a considerable time she identi- 
fied the rising odor. 

“T smell fuse a-burning,”’ she conceded. 
“You can burn up all the fuse you got down 
there if you want to, but it’s cheaper to 


*pologize.”’ 

“’Pologize! Myra, great God! You 
don’t understand! I’ll be blown plumb up 
to heaven if you don’t let down that bucket, 

‘When you ’pologize, Nate, and promise 
me ’at you won’t do so no more; won’t hec- 
tor nor fuss me, but’ll treat me nice and 
considerate like you used to when we was 


sug- 
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courting, and give me some money to buy 
what I want with it—hats and silk 
stockings and knick-knacks—why, then 
I'll let you out.” 

For a time there were only inarticulate 
groanings below. Nate was_ trying ~to 
think. His situation was growing critical, 


but his was a stubborn nature. Surrender i 
was not easy. : 
“But don’t you get me, ’Randy?” he 


inquired, trying to induce a sweet reason- 
ableness into his frayed and-semihysterical 
tones. ‘‘The fuse is lighted and burning 
halfway down to the powder now.” 

“You ain’t fool enough,” remarked Mi- 
randa dryly. 

“T am!” persisted Nate. ‘I’m desper- 
ate, ’Randy! I’m fool enough for anything 
to get me out of this hole! I’m crazy, I 
admit, and that’s why I done it! Myra, 
for God’s sake let down the bucket!”’ 

‘’Pologize and you'll see the bucket 
soon enough!” . 

‘“’Randy! ’Randy! Don’t you believe 
me?” he wheedled plaintively. 

“No, no! ’Course I don’t believe you. 
Think I’m a fool?” 

‘‘She—she won’t believe me!” gulped 
Nate despairingly to himself. To her he 
urged, attempting sweet reasonableness 
again: “That fuse can’t be a foot long by 
now.” 

“Better take the tampin’s out and spit 
on it, Nate, onless you’re gettin’ ready to 
*pologize.”’ 

Such hardened cynicism was crushing. 
It plunged the iron of sickening fear deep 
into Nate’s heart and this manifested itself 
in his voice. 

“Woman! Oh, woman!” he panted, 
panic-stricken, and this note of genuine 
fear did not fail to communicate itself to 
Miranda. It made her marvel, but firm- 
ness did not depart. What was he afraid 
of, she wondered; but she commanded 
sternly: 

“’Pologize!”’ 

“’Randy!” pleaded Nate. ‘“‘Randy!” 
And the note of physical terror accentu- 
ated itself to the point where not even she 
could resist. Sheriff and constable looked 
at each other; and then, looking at the 
woman, they saw the implacable resolution 
upon her features begin to soften, and she 
looked to see that the bucket was properly 
attached to the rope. Miranda was begin- 
ning to realize that Nate might have been 
crazy enough, insane enough, to have put 
in a shot and lighted it; but she was un- 
willing to surrender, yet unable to speak 
again lest he detect signs of weakness and 
yielding in her voice. 

““My-randy! My-randy!” he sobbed. 
Nate had not called her Miranda in five 
years before that she could recall; but it 
was the abject terror in the tones that 
melted her. 

‘’ Randy, for God’s sake! The bucket!” 

She was leaning upon the crank weakly, 
knowing that her woman’s heart had sur- 
rendered, when with the roar of a thunder- 
clap beneath her feet and the whish of 
rushing air a black cloud shot out of the 
shaft, accompanied by a volcanic burst of 
flying ‘rocks that made the old gallows 
frame shake and mutter. With an ex- 
clamation of remorse and alarm, Miranda 
swayed, staggered, and finally sank under 
the shower of stone shrapnel that came rain- 
ing down upon her. For a few seconds she 
lay quite still beside the windlass, entirely 
oblivious of the concerns of life, and then 
slowly her mind reéstablished relationships 
with the present existence, connecting with 
one area of ideas after another until with 
a start she recalled just what had happened. 

“Nate! Oh, Nate!” shescreamed. “Are 
you dead?” 

A groan, dismal and painful echoed from 
below, shooting pangs of remorse through 
the bosom of the conscience-stricken Mi- 
randa, but also giving her thrills of delight. 
Nate was not dead! Frantically the sheriff 
and the constable were swinging the bucket 


into place and lowering it in the shaft to. 


the bottom. 


“Nate! Oh, Nate!” Z 
“You got strength to get 
A sound like the drop 
rocks into a wooden he 
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swer from below. 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


“Nothing but what I have told you. I 
have smeared the story all over the first 
page, with a picture of Perkins and his 
interview displayed, nailing Hunkins to it, 
and all that. There is no editorial com- 
ment. It’s a straight news story, and, be- 
lieve me, it will start something too!” 

“Tt will,” said Dowd; ‘and the first 
thing it will start will be an announcement 
by us, on Monday morning, that Capt. 
George Talbot will be an independent can- 
didate in the primary, against. Perkins, 
which will be coupled with! an interview 
with Captain Talbot stating his reasons for 
taking this step and outlining his plat- 
form. That interview, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Fox, is ready at the present moment.” 

“Ttis,” grinned Steve; ‘‘andit’sa whale! 
I know, for I wrote it myself.” 

The many thousand Sunday subscribers 
of the News held their various breakfast- 
table caucuses on Steve’s story about Per- 
kins and his candidacy for mayor and went 
their various ways. There was positively 
no life at all at the club, where:I dropped in 
at noon to seek comment, save what flickers 
in Peter McWhirter, who was the sole oc- 
cupant of the smoking room, huddled in his 
big chair. Peter hasn’t read a newspaper 
in years, and I drew a blank there. So I 
drove out to the Country Club after 
luncheon. The first person I met was Jacob 
ae gt the president of the Third National 

ank. 

“Good afternoon, George,” he greeted 
me. “Iam glad to see you looking so well. 
Excellent news in the paper this morning. 
I note our fellow director, Mr. Perkins, is 
to be the candidate for mayor. A most 
admirable choice. Mr. Perkins combines 
in himself high ideals and great business 
acumen. The Third National must use 
every effort to assist him—so far as we may 
legitimately, of course. I trust you ap- 
prove?” ‘ 

“Do you think Mr. Perkins a good man 
to be mayor of this city?’’ I asked him. 

“Oh, how can you ask? None better, 
positively none better—a most exemplary 
choice, by the organization. Mr. Hunkins 
is a public-spirited leader.’ 

“That’s what you said about Pender- 
grast a while ago.” 

“Why, George, surely you misinterpreted 
my remark. I merely meant in reference 
to our affairs—the bank’s, you know; and 
with Mr. Perkins as mayor we may be sure 
of the friendship of Mr. Hunkins also. It’s 
business, you know.” 

Hull sickened me. 

“Excuse me,” I said, ‘I want to see Mr. 
Mayfield for a moment.” 

Mayfield had seen the announcement. 

“Now then,” he asked, ‘‘what’s next?” 

“T am coming out in the morning, de- 
nouncing the nomination of Perkins and 
offering myself as a candidate,’ I said. 
“Everything is arranged.” 

“You are not laying all your cards on the 
table at once, are you?” 

“No, sir; my statements are most gen- 
eral as to facts but rather pointed as to 
application.” 

“That’s allright. Ishall have something 
to say on Tuesday morning myself. Per- 
haps the afternoon papers on Monday 
would be better.” 

“T think so,’ I told him. ‘We can get 
that publicity while the thing is fresh, and 
follow it with a broadside on Tuesday.” 

“Correct,” he said. ‘‘Now I am going 
to practice a few putts and think out what 
I want to say.” 

The usual crowd of golfers, nineteenth- 
hole men, sitters, and tired’ business men 
seeking Sunday solace was in the big lounge 


- of the club. 


~ “Why, there’s the boy politician,’ 


~shouted Fred Daskin asI camein. “ What’s 


all this in the paper this morning about old 
Perkins’ being a candidate for mayor? We 
surely expected that you would run. Or 
are you content to be merely an alderman? 
Fie-on you, Georgie, we thought better 
things of you than that! I had it all 
planned to go on the soap box for you and 
make ‘cart-tail orations all over the city. 
‘Fellow. citizens, I come to request your 
suffrages for that sterling young states- 
man ’? and that sort of thing. What’s 


the matter? Won’t the charming Hunkins 


let you play in the big game?” 

““Doesn’t seem so, does it?’”’ I replied, 
holding my temper; and walked away. 

I talked with a number of the men at the 


‘club that Sunday. Opinion was divided. 


I found that men like Mr. Hull thought 
Perkins a good choice, while the younger 
business and professional men were dubious. 
They had heard hints of shady dealings 
on his part. Mr. Mayfield was quite open 
in his denunciation when he came back from 
his putting, and several others coincided 
with his views. The general opinion among 
the dissenters was that it didn’t seem right, 
but after going that far nobody even sug- 
gested a fight. 
“It’s politics,”-they said. ‘‘Can’t ex- 
pect anything else from these bosses. Sup- 
pose’ we'll have-to stand for. it.” ‘ 
“Ts it necessary to stand for it?” I asked. 
“Well, what’ in thunder are we going to 
do? You can’t expect us to neglect business 
for politics, can you?” 
“But,” I protested, “this time it seems 
to me politics is your business.” ‘ 
“@Oh, let George do it!’ said Furbish, 
who is our biggest contractor. 
“Meaning me?’” Ivasked. aah 
“Good heavens, no!’’ Furbish exclaimed, 
as if astonished at the suggestion. “The 


George of the newspaper comic strips, you © 
- securing the required minimum of three 


know.” 
XXVI 

Ieee first two pages of the News on Mon- 

day morning were mainly devoted to 
myself; ‘my picture, my statement, my 
history, my motives, my genealogy, my 
war record, my exposure of Miller and Pen- 
dergrast, some of my speeches to the sol- 
diers, my plan of campaign, my ideas on 
city government—Steve certainly made a 
splash. And the city rose to it with a 
whoop. Not so much was publicly known 
about Talbot, but a good deal about Per- 
kins and Hunkins, and by noon they were 
talking about me everywhere. 

Steve put the salient points of my state- 
ment in a heavily bordered box on the first 
page: 

“T believe that this city deserves and 
may secure a better government than it 
has had and has now. 

“IT am opposed to the selection of candi- 
dates by bosses and machines, whose in- 
terests are political and not municipal. 

“T am not in favor of partisan city goy- 
ernment, with its evils of perquisites and 
patronage, but demand a clean. efficient 
nonpartisan government. 

“The city’s business is the business of 
every person resident in it, and not the 
business of the politicians, and must not 
be continued in the control of the politicians. 

“The condition to which our affairs have 
come is plainly evidenced by the city- 
treasury scandal, which was political in all 
its bearings. 

“The selection of Ezra T. Perkins as a 
candidate is a sure indication that Boss 
Hunkins intends to control the city as Boss 
Pendergrast has controlled it with Mayor 
Spearle, if Perkins is elected. 

“T declare that Ezra T. Perkins is un- 
fitted to be mayor because of his associa- 
tions and dealings in the past with the 
gangs that have looted the city. 

‘‘T assert that Ezra T. Perkins had knowl- 
edge of the taking of city money for Pen- 
dergrast’s private enterprise, and in all 
probability shared in the proceeds. 

“T assert that Ezra T. Perkins, in the 
past fifteen years, through connivance—or 
worse, it may be—with city officials has 
used the city machinery to further his 
private enterprises and increase his per- 
sonal wealth. 

“T assert that he has been all things to 
all bosses, using whatever party was in 
power corruptly to advance his own schemes 
and to the loss of the city. 

“T assert that Ezra T. Perkins is unfit to 
be mayor of this city for these reasons and 
others that will be made known, and offer 
myself as a candidate for mayor at the 
coming primary election to defeat him, 
pledging myself in advance, if chosen and 
elected, to conduct the affairs of this city 


honestly, economically andina nonpartisan, = ‘ 
> o’clock editions, defying Mayfield, defying 


no dealings with party bosses whatsoever. 6 


efficient and businesslike manner, and to have 


“Tf the voters of this city choose Ezra’T.” 


Perkins at the coming primary, on the one.’ 


side, or Mayor Spearle, onthe other, there ! 


will be no relief, for the election of either * 
means continued control by a corrupt boss. » 

“As a soldier I ask for the support of my | 
comrades in the Army and of all*who saw, 


service in the war.” 

The editorial in the News was noncom- 
mittal. It said it was a cheering sign of 
the times that young men were taking an 


“paign committee lists. 
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interest in politics; called the charges 
against Perkins astounding and gravely de- 
manded their proof or withdrawal. 

The afternoon papers had extras on the 
streets at ten o’clock, playing up my 
charges and printing a wild clamor of de- 
nial from Perkins, who denounced me as an 
unmitigated liar and threatened my arrest 
for criminal libel. There was no statement 
from*Hunkins in the early editions. Edi- 
torially the Dispatch removed my pelt and 
hung it on a fence. It flayed me alive. The 
Times was calm, judicial, and asked for 
my proofs. The Socialist Journal rejoiced 


‘in the rumpus, said I represented identi- 
-cally the same class that Perkins repre- 


sented, and moralized over the entire affair 
as showing that there must be a socialistic 
government -immediately. It closed by 
calling attention to the fact that Eric Gus- 
tafson would be a candidate in the primary, 
as a socialist, and that his selection would 
mean a proper government. The headline 
on the Journal’s article was A Plague on 
Both Your Houses. 

Dowd had prepared our petition, quietly 


hundred names, as designated by our char- 
ter, and had it ready for filing. At eight 
o’clock Monday morning he sent out twenty 
men, experienced in that work, with blank 
petitions, instructed to secure as many ad- 
ditional signatures as possible. They were 
told to go to stores, banks, factories and 
public meeting places, and to turn in their 
lists at six o’clock that night in order that 
there might be proper verification before 
five o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 

The sensation of the noon editions of the 
afternoon papers was the statement by 
Andrew T. Mayfield, which they printed in 
big black type, inasmuch as Mr. Mayfield 
wasted no language in preambles, but came 
straight to the point, like the great business 
man he is. That statement read: 

“T am in complete sympathy with the 
objects of Capt. George Talbot in his state- 
ment of this morning whercin he announces 
his candidacy for mayor for the express 
purpose of defeating Ezra T. Perkins, who 
is to be the candidate of Boss Hunkins in 
the coming primary. As a citizen and tax- 
payer of this city I consider a complete 
overthrow of. the boss system imperative 
for our well-being, good government and 
prosperity. Our city government should be 
nonpartisan and not political. Mismanage- 
ment, waste, graft—all are concomitants of 
such city government as ours is, and has 
been, as our citizens have been made pain- 
fully aware many times. I hold that the 
candidacy of Capt. George Talbot, who is 
a young man of ability, principle, excellent 
repute, integrity and high ideals, offers to 
the people of this city an opportunity to rid 
themselves of this evil of boss and organ- 
ization control of their municipal affairs, 
and I have consented to act as chairman of 
Captain Talbot’s campaign committee. As 
such I call on all citizens who hold honest 
government in higher esteem than party 
politics to join with me in furthering his 
choice in the primary and in bringing 
about his election.” 

That afternoon Mr. Mayfield came down 
to the Power Building offices, into which 
we moved in the morning, hung up his hat 
and coat and said: ‘‘Well, I’ve left my 
manager in charge, and here I am, enlisted 
for the: duration. Where shall:I'sit?’”’ 

He took a desk iff an‘ijiside room and in 
ten minutes was hard at work on his cam- 
Presently Steve 
Fox came in, in high spirits. ' \, 

“Oh, boy!” he said. “But, that depth 
charge -we dropped ‘on-Brother‘Perkins at 
noon:in ‘the shape of -Mr.,Mayfield’s an- 
nouncement that he will head your cam- 
paign committee created great havoc. The 
old'‘man ran up-to-Martin:- Street to Hun- 


‘kins so fast you couldn’t- see ‘him for the 
* dust. Hunkins evidently stiffened -him up, 


for he’s making another yell in the five- 


you, defying everybody who doesn’t consider 
him the paragon of paragons, and shouting 
that he -will-have you in jail-by noon to- 


-morrow, and Mayfield, too, if he gets gay.” 


“That ‘might not! be a bad! idea,” said 
Dowdss; senixestt Pe 
“What?” I asked. “Putting me in jail? 
I can’t'sée ti2?-~ + -- - 
“Probably, not, but, I can. You won’t 
have to staythere,;you know. Hunkins 
may control the judges to some extent, but 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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#272: 


When Your Car 
Climbs a Hill 


All strains on the 
rear axle and its 
component parts 
are increased at 
least three and one- 
half times. 


With increased 
loads you naturally 
expect increased 
power losses, but 
Ball Bearings in 
your rear axle as- 
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sembly enable you to negotiate 
steep grades with power that 
closely approximates the maxi- 
mum of your motor. 

A function of the Ball Bearing 
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is always to conserve power by 
overcoming friction,—a func- 
tion that refines any mecha- 
nism and adds to its efficiency 
and life. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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i If the little red ball 


whirl it’s jail for yours— 


d. “I’m game. And to 
me back at Perkins in 
bet it won’t happen.” 
d Dowd. ‘‘You never can 
wise to get yourself a nice 

You may need it.” 
for the Globe political 
er; and I gave them an 
h I reiterated what I said 

my announcement. I 
nar but Dowd and May- 
low it. : 
ng for me when I got 
- *The light of battle was 


ws?” he asked. 

going fine. We’re under 
fteen or twenty men and 
lave already consented to 
aign committee, and a few 
re been sent in; and. it is 
Perkins is howling his head 
zyme for criminal libel, but 
yusany. Mr. Mayfield i is 
re you heard anything?” 
to see me this afternoon,” 


t did he want?” 
astonishment, grief, hor- 
nd shocked surprise that 
son of mine to engage in 
conspiracy against an old 
land honored citizen, and 
ndthechurch. He begged 
9 get out and promised he 
er with his plans to stick 
id, and all would be for- 
orank.” 

say? ” 

ns, you have a wrong con- 
tions with my son. There 
of my allowing him to do 
, thirty years old, and his 
a little kid, as you con- 
ermore, when it comes to 
h a weakling that I can 
_ allow him to take this 
ve no respect and no fur- 
[t’s his own enterprise.’ 

od at that, and asked me: 
do not approve of this, 
friend of many years?’ I 
s, if you’ll excuse me, I’m 
im acquaintance, I admit, 
1I do approve of it. I’m 
the last ditch and the last 


nished and grieved and 
oo, and said he expected 
ie. Also he said he would 
either of us and disgrace 
thing of making you look 
| young ass he says. you 
y by beating you ten to 
you would lick the socks 
closed the conversation.” 
Isaid, “butit’s no fool of a 
as a strong organization.” 
reason for you to do it,” 
2know when I can help.” 
‘my room the telephone 
e Fox. 

he said, ‘‘Hunkins has 
iven out the first long in- 
sory; and it isn’t so very 


say? ” 

that pleasing Mongolian 
ga culprit about a square 
‘ell, that is approximately 
you. I thought I’d tell 
tle now to get it in the 


yuted. “Are you going to 


g to print it.” 

the News are friendly to 
I iso am a reporter, and 
‘spaper. Don’t lose your 
ie Good night!” 
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irning my curiosity as 
ins had said was entirely 

said was on the first 
With a two-column head- 


RY? ASK HUNKINS! 


» to the headline, but 
or me and I read the 


THE SATURDAY 


interview, standing in my pyjamas, with a 
temperature ranging from boiling to the 
point of complete evaporation. 

“Tt has been the hope of the organization 
of which I am a part,” he said, “that the 
coming primary might be contested with- 
out personalities, decently, and with due 
respect to the issues and policies involved. 
That hope has been dissipated by the im- 
pudent, unwarranted and absurd injection 
of himself into the contest by Capt. George 
Talbot, now a political beneficiary and 
officeholder by grace of the organization 
waigh he so violently and untruthfully as- 
sails. 

“Tt so happened that the organization 
some months ago selected this young man 
to fill a vacancy in the Board of Aldermen 
caused by the death of Alderman Porter, 
elected him, and gave him that minor dis- 
tinction. Also, in the course of events, he 
was allowed to make certain revelations on 
the floor of the aldermanic chamber, which 
revelations disclosed a fraud and scandal in 
the present city administration, and made 
him a figure in the newspapers for a few 
days. Neither of these episodes was of 
Captain Talbot’s initiative, nor came from 
any merit, high civic virtue, investigations, 
knowledge or strength on his part. He 
was merely the adaptable instrument of the 
organization—the messenger boy, so to 
speak. 

“A long practice has taught me that in 
no pursuit of man is ingratitude to be en- 
countered so frequently as in polities, but 
Captain Talbot’s assumption at this time 
transcends any of my former experiences of 
that phase of human nature. Also, it has 
been my lot in my connection with the poli- 
tics of this city to watch the development 
and decay of conceit, swell-headedness, 
egoism, in various empty or soon-emptied 
seekers for office, but until this time I have 
not observed such delusions of grandeur 
based on so insubstantial a foundation. 

“T ask the voters to consider this candi- 
dacy before laughing it into the oblivion to 
which they will laugh it. This young man 
sets himself up as a fit person to be mayor 
of this great city, and inquiry into his real 
qualifications will show that he is a capable 
dancing man and has somewhat of an army 
experience. That is all. Moreover, in set- 
ting himself forth he asperses the character 
of one of our greatest and most progressive 
business men, Mr. Ezra T. Perkins, and 
seeks to elevate himself to office by calumny 


of a man wise and experienced in municipal ' 


affairs, honored and respected by his fellow 
citizens, and sterling in character and 
reputation. 

“T regret that the little public promi- 
nence to which I perhaps was a party, has 
so swollen this young man in his own esteem 
that he has taken this foolish-step. In 
time, it may be, he might develop into a 
useful, average, plodding alderman—no 
more. His assumption of capabilities that 
fit him to govern this city is more than ab- 
surd.. It is pitiable. It is a publie exhibi- 
tion of a vealy vanity that not only must be 
mournful to his friends but is calculated to 
make all others of the judicious grieve. 

“T trust, for his own sake and for the 


‘sake of his honored and respected family 


name, this young man will reconsider his 
action, withdraw his nominating petition, 
and merge himself again into. the social 
activities to which he has for the greater 
part of his life devoted himself so assidu- 
ously, where he shines, no doubt, but which 
areno part of the education that fits for the 
important office of mayor. His friends 
should advise him thus. His inordinate 
self-esteem and empty vanity should not be 
allowed to make him a laughingstock of the 
voters of this city. It will be real charity 
for them to dissuade him. 

“Otherwise I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the voters of this city will not be 
deceived by the self-exalted protestations 
of this coxcomb in politics, either in believ- 
ing his slanders of the regular candidate of 
our organization, Mr. Ezra T. Perkins, or 
in according to his overweening vanity and 
conceit any recognition save that of deri- 
sive laughter. They will not exchange 
political victory for political veal. Nor 
have I the least fear that the brave men 
who went to war from this city will be de- 
luded into support of him merely because 
he wore a uniform. They will demand a 
greater certificate of merit than his frantic 
claim of comradeship with them. 

“Tn conclusion, if Captain Talbot con- 
tinues in the race he need have no expecta- 
tion that our organization will take legal 
action against him for his slanders. of our 
candidate until after he has been eliminated 
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DEALERS: 


There may be an open- 
ing for a dealer in. your 
territory. Better inquire 
today. 


This Man 
. Knows Why 
they he 


Cells Mean 


It has been said, not only in 
this country but abroad, that 
no truck tire made gives the 
wear that Swinehart does. 


And the reason is not far to seek 


if you’ll notice the peculiar Cellu- 
lar formation which is exclusive 
with Swinehart Ideal Cellular 
Truck Tires. 


This is what saves. the rubber; 
keeps the tire cool; makes it semi- 
pneumaticand preventsskidding. 
This is what makes the tire suf- 
ficiently resilient to render the 
use of pneumatic truck tires su- 
perfluous. It does away with 
blowouts and punctures and the 
consequent dangers resulting 
from them. 
No spare tire to carry, as with pneumat- 
ics, because the tire will often outwear the 
truck. And remember, this cellular con- 


struction is a patented feature—it will be 
found only in Swinehart Truck Tires. 


These are reasons why Swinehart truck 
tires wear and wear—and wear. The tire with- 
out a single Government rejection—not one. 


Swinehart Pneumatic Tires 


Swinehart Pneumatic Tires are made in 
both Cord and Fabric—both give more guaranteed 
miles for your money than you would ever expect 
or even have a right to expect. Let your next tires 
be Swinehart—or see that your new truck or car is 
equipped with them. 


Dealers to serve you, everywhere 


Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


= ae, Wear 
-and Wear’ 


The Practical 
Truck Driver 


who has had a chance to 
compare Swinehart. Cel- 
lular Truck Tires with 
others in actual use will 
; any tell you why this patented 
i iy My bet biedal be f cellular construction 

15 pee saves the truck as well as 
I » the tires themselves. 
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Why get along wie 
just one HatP 


That’s a riddle to ask a man. 

He’ll have three suits, at least two pairs of shoes, half a dozen 
ties—but only one hat. 

He knows it’s poor economy to wear the same clothes every 
day. They’ll look badly and soon wear out. 

Yet some men make one lone hat do for every day (and Sun- 
day, too) from September 15th until it’s time for a straw. 

* * * 


Have at least two good hats this Fall. Change them just as 
you change your suits—and notice how much better they look, 
how much longer they last. 

Buy a soft hat to go with each of your suits—nothing is so 
well-groomed. And you certainly shouldn’t be without a smart 
new derby—new model. 

Give thought to your hat. Remember, while you may not 
see it often (because it’s out of sight when it’s on your head) 
it is really the most conspicuous article of your dress. 

Take the trouble to buy a good one. Mallory Dealers are 
showing new Fall Styles that have the famous Mallory Guaran- 
tee of Quality behind them. Try on a few before you buy else- 
where. There are no better made. 


Mallory Hats are sold everywhere, at $5, $6, and up. 
Mallory Mello-Ease (extreme light weight), $7 and $8. 
Mallory Velours at $12 and up. 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, INC. 
234 Fifth Avenue, New York Factory at Danbury, Conn. 


o, ° 

Finish gives added 
protection against weather and 
is found only on Mallory Hats. 


Look for the Mallory Trade- 
Mark inYour New Fall Hat. 
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from politics for all time at the primary. 
His palpable and amateurish attempt to 
make a martyr of himself will fail. After 
the primary, steps will be taken lead- 
ing to his adequate punishment, both as a 
lesson to him and as a warning to others 
who may be tempted to translate a passing 
publicity of newspaper mention into terms 
of a real, worthy and deserved position. 
If he unwisely continues in the race our 
organization will pay no further attention 
to him except to utilize him as a sure in- 
centive for laughter when in need of diver- 
sion—except to consider him’as the sad 
joke that he is.” > 

I had little appetite for breakfast. My 
experience in politics had not been sufficient 
until that time to enable me to take attacks 
like that with equanimity. My first im- 
pulse was to rush over to Martin Street and 
punch Hunkins in the jaw. I’ve learned 
since that always the first impulse of those 
unaccustomed to the amenities of political 
publicity and warfare is to retaliate by 
physical violence. I soon dismissed that 
idea from my mind. Really, after I had 
calmed down and thought a little, I couldn’t 
blame Hunkins much. He must defend 
himself and his candidate; but I did resolve 
to go to the last gasp, to the last pulse beat 
towin. Hunkins stirred that up in me, if it 
needed stirring. 

Dowd was at headquarters when I 
arrived. 

“Great stuff by Hunkins this morning, 
isn’t it?’”’ he asked. 

‘““Depends on how you look at it,” I 
replied. 

“Well, how do you look at it?” 

“As a well-phrased, bitter, stinging per- 
sonal attack.” 

“Ts that all? Man alive, it’s great stuff 
for us, I tell you. Don’t you get the point 
of it from our view?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

‘Why, look here!’’ exclaimed Dowd, 
waving the paper in front of my face. 
“Look at this headline! Look at almost 
every line in it. Youth—youth—youth! 
Dammit it, man, can’t you see that he has 
overplayed his hand? He’s trying to make 
youth an absurdity, a bar to office—he’s cry- 
ing down youth. He’s made the mistake 
that most middle-aged men do, especially 
successful middle-aged men, of holding any 
age but their own in contempt, of deriding 
youth for lack of experience and of laughing 
at age for ineffectiveness. He’s stuck up 
there so long with his Horace and his other 
musty truck of bygone ages that he’s for- 
gotten he ever was young himself. He’s 
solidified the young men of this city for us, 
and the young women. And we’ll get our 
share of the middle-aged too. Oh, Bill 
Hunkins—you sure slipped a cog there!” 

I began to catch the spirit of him. After 
all, the gist of Hunkins’ attack was my 
youth, for his plaints about political in- 
gratitude amounted to little. 

“Shall I make any reply?” I asked. 

“Not yet,” said Dowd. ‘Let it stand. 
Let it sink into them, and then when you 
get in front of young men go to it. That’s 
the place to score with it—hbefore the sol- 
diers and the’ young men. o you sup- 


' pose the young men of this city or any 


other city think that the only persons fit 
for office are ancient pappy-guys like Per- 
kins and such? Not by a darned sight! 
We'll plaster that on Brother Hunkins be- 
fore this fight is over, and make him wish 
he’d never said it.” 

Things began to hum at headquarters. 
Mr. Mayfield brought in stenographers, 
typewriters, clerks and various other help- 
ers. He made Miss Crawford treasurer, 
and in a few days had written and sent out 
an appeal for funds that brought in a good 
many contributions in sums from a hun- 
dred dollars down. His committee soon 
filled. It was interesting to see how the 
people responded. They seemed to wel- 
come a chance—that is, certain sorts of 
people did—to take a whack at the bosses. 
There was not so great a response from the 
business men as we expected, but neither 
Mayfield nor Dowd was disturbed by that. 
alia stir them up presently,” they 
said. 

Steve Fox took a leave of absence and 
opened his press headquarters. He left a 
friendly substitute in his place on the News, 
and there were few days when Steve didn’t 
have a good showing in‘the press. When 
there wasn’t any news Steve made some. 

Dowd busied himself principally over the 
arrangements for the soldiers’ mass meeting 
to ratify my candidacy. I spoke at a num- 
ber of ward meetings of soldiers and others, 
and was well received. The newspapers 


Se, 


printed brief reports of 
News and Times being 
The Globe and Dispatch 
of ridicule, and the News 


an occasional humorous | 


They were organization } 
and strained a point to be 
me. The Journal howled 
fight between the old 
young aristocrat. But 
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and we were content. 

It was apparent that P 
doned his intention of ; 
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through a barred jail doc 
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ized a campaign advisory 
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me as the two-step candid 
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posters announcing theme 
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condensed and otherwise 
it was a rather forceful 
learned it. I did not in 
proof against Perkins in it 
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reserve. 
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waylaid and besieged by t 
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money round here and 
sentiment for you and sho 
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feeling for you, and passin 
and then, to fellows who 
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had a long talk with ther 
tailed plans and numerou! 
diture. It seemed to me 
practical politics, and I fe 
myself as a politician wh 
checks on my own ban 
hundred dollars each. _ 
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but in the circumstances 
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However, that did ce 
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gave Dowd the story ot lt 
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in my opinion. 
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“Time for what?” 
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me. I am one of you. I delight in your 
manly virile companionship’; and so on, 
following with a little speech on the issues 
of the campaign and closing with an ear- 
nest solicitation for their votes, because of 
the friendship established by this close and 
comradely contact. 

“Then he shook hands all round, walked 
over to the bar and said to the bartender: 
“My good fellow, have you any superfine 
rye whisky?’ He made considerable fuss 
over getting the right brand, while his 
newly found friends stood round thirstily 
waiting for the ‘Come on, boys, and have 
a drink with me.’ 

“That invitation never came. After he 
had secured a brand he liked he ostenta- 
tiously poured himself a drink, turned to 
the crowd, raised his glass, said ‘To your 
very good health,’ drank his drink, threw 
fifteen cents on the bar, expressed the 
further hope that they all would vote for 
him, bade them an elaborate good night 
and walked out. 

‘Just imagine what those men said after 
he left without asking them if they had 
mouths on them. Of. course Pendergrast 
found out about it ultimately, but they 
worked it often enough successfully to 
turn a sufficient number of votes in close 
wards to squeeze the Hunkins man in. 
That’s just a sample of. one of Hunkins’ 
tricks. He is full of them. And the, Pen- 
dergrast people know a few. Let Mayfield 
and me deal with them after. this.”’ 
_“Tommy,” I said contritely,; “I'll at- 
eS strictly to my own business here- 
after.” t 


“That will keep you busy, enough,”’ 


Dowd continued; ‘‘for instance, you’ve got 
a job ahead of you at the soldiers’ mass 
meeting to-morrow night that will require 
all the strength you have, and so have I.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. +.‘ All I 
have to do.is to go there and make my 
speech, isn’t it?” ; 

“Yes, if you can make it.’ 

‘Why can’t I? I know it by heart, and 
I have had enough practice in speaking now 
to put it over.” 

““Granted, but suppose they won’t let 
you?” 

“Who won’t let me? What’s going to 
hinder me?”’ 

“Hunkins, maybe. We haven’t said 
anything to you about it, because you have 
trouble enough, but if you think a minute 


you will-realize that Hunkins won’t allow. 


us to get away with that soldier indorse- 
ment if he can help it. I’ve had reports on 
him. He intends to plant a lot of his men 
in the meeting—he has some of the soldiers 
with him, you know—to prevent an in- 
dorsement of you or to break the meeting 
up in a row without action. A bunch of 
Hunkins shouters there can raise a lot of 
disturbance. It may not be the peaceful 
affair you have imagined.” 

“But we have a majority of the soldiers 
with us, haven’t we?” 

‘““We have, and our fellows will be there 
early. I shall preside at that meeting my- 
self. It may be as calm,as a knitting 
party—or it may turn out a riot. Be pre- 
pared for whatever happens, and be here at 
half past six to go with me.” 

“‘ Are our fellows all set?’’ I asked. 

‘Set and ready to spring,”’ Dowd replied. 
“T hope they won’t have to, but if they do 
there will be some policemen needed before 
the proceedings have gone far.” 

Dowd then outlined the plan of the 
meeting for me. Our fellows were to come 
in squads from the various wards, each 
headed by amanin command. The seats in 
the hall were to be blocked off in the center, 
and each block was to be in charge of men 
who would hold the seats in it vacant until 
our fellows were in them. This was to give 
us a compact body in the center of the hall. 
We expected about two thousand of our 
men to be on hand—possibly more. The 
men in charge were instructed to have them 
in the hall by seven o’clock, when the bands 
would play war tunes and a leader on the 
stage would keep them singing war songs 
until it was time to open the meeting. 
Dowd was to announce himself as chosen 
to preside, and make a speech. I was to 
follow. Then two or three soldiers would 
talk, and resolutions indorsing me were to 
be presented and adopted. If the Hun- 
kins men started anything Dowd would 
rush things through, by force of gavel, and 
declare the resolutions adopted, no matter 
what protest there might be. There would 
be capable citizens on hand to make any 
physical disturbance the Hunkins men 
might undertake as unpleasant as possible 
to the disturbers. 
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“The two important points,’ said Dowd, 
‘‘are for you to be there and for me to be 
there promptly, and for neither of us to be 
rattled by noise. It may be you will make 
your speech without anybody hearing it, 
not even yourself, but you make it just'the 
same; and I’ll do the rest.” 

‘All right,’’ I replied, rather pleased at 
the prospect of a lively evening. “‘I’ll make 
it. You may depend on that.” 

When I left the office at five o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon everything seemed in 
order. Final reports were in from our 
squad leaders, and final instructions had 
been issued. Dowd said that an extra de- 
tail of policemen would be at the hall, and 
that the chances favored our men getting 
the worst of any police interference that 
might ensue inasmuch as the police were 
controlled, of course, by Pendergrast influ- 
ences, nominally at least, though the head 
of the department was an officer who had 
been held in place for some years by 
Hunkins. 

To meet this contingency about a hun- 
dred of our huskiest men were to be in the 
rear of the hall, where most of the police 
were likely to be, at first to surround the 
police if they showed signs of going into 
action, and hold them off as well as possible 
for.a time until Dowd could put over the 
resolutions. After that our fellows were to 
quit, and we’d take chances on the arrest of 
any of them for resisting officers, and be 
prepared to defend them later. 

I went home to change my clothes to my 
formal speech-making rig—cutaway coat, 
and so on—and Dowd left to go down to 
the Ninth Ward to see his mother, who was 
ill. The plan was to meet at the Power 
Building and go to the hall together in my 
car. 

Dad was home when J arrived. We de- 
cided that he would use the big car, to take 
himself and some friends to the hall, and 
take the chauffeur, while I would drive the 
runabout myself and pick up Dowd at the 
Power Building. I was ready to leave at 
fifteen minutes past six, when the man 
came in and said somebody wanted to see 
me. 

_. “Lord,” I said, “‘another striker. @an’t 
see him,” I told the man. ‘Tell him to 
come to-morrow.” 

‘He insists,’ the man replied. “TI told 
him it 

_. Before he could finish his sentence Ser- 
geant Davidson came into the room. 


“Excuse me,” he said, ‘‘but this is im- : 
How are you going to the-hall _ 


portant. 
to-night?” 

“In my car. Why?” 

“No, I don’t mean that. 
streets?” ; 

“Why, down Poplar Street to James and 
then to Second and on to Main. 
shortest way.” 

“Don’t do it,” urged Davidson. 
some other way.” 

Wh of 


“Go 


' “Because they’ve got traffic cops strung 
out all along those streets with instructions 
to pick you up at any corner, charge you 
with violating traffic regulations, and drag 
you off to headquarters to see the lieuten- 
ant in charge. They want to delay you in 
getting to that meeting.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Jerry Halloran, an army buddie of 
mine, who is back on the force, told me. 
It’s straight. Jerry is picked to stand at 
the corner of James and Second and grab 
you the minute you get there, if you get 
fe far. He’s for you, and he tipped me 
Oo me 

“But I shan’t break any traffic regula- 
tions.” 

“You don’t have to. They’ll pinch you 
anyhow, take you in, and let you go after 
it’s too late for you to get to the meeting. 
Go the hall some other way. I’ve got a 
taxi on a side street. Leave your car here 
and cut across with me, and we'll go by 
back streets. They’ve got men at both 
ends and on every corner of Poplar Street. 

“But I’ve got to pick up Dowd.” 

“Telephone him and tell him to go 
alone.” 

I called our headquarters. Dowd wasn’t 
there. I told Miss Crawford to tell Dowd 
not to wait for me but go to the hall at 
once, and Davidson and I went out the 
rear door, across our back yard, and cir- 
cuitously reached the taxicab. Then we 
told the driver to get to the hall by a round- 
about route. 

“They’d have pinched you sure if it 
hadn’t been for Jerry Halloran,’ said 
Davidson. ‘I hope they won’t get 
Tommy. = 


By ,what — 


It’s the © 
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I made a mental note of Jerry Halloran. 
If I was elected mayor that boy:would be 
a police lieutenant before I was in office a 
week. 

xXxXIX 

ie WAS a quarter past seven o’clock when 

we arrived at the hall. There was a de- 
tail of policemen outside, and a good many 
people were going in. I saw numerous men 
I knew to be soldiers in the crowd. No- 
body interfered with me, and I got to 
the rear of the stage, where I could watch 
the floor and not be seen. The hall was the 
largest in the city, and seated about four 
thousand on the main floor. There was a 
big balcony also. 41 took a quick look. over 
the floor. The hall.was about two-thirds 
full then, the center section largely occu- 
pied by young men‘who sat in» compact 
groups. Other young men were coming in. 
Steve Fox came along. i 

““Where’s Tommy?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know; he’ll»be here soon 
probably. I had-to:come alone.” 
. I told'Steve the story, and he whistled. 
“ “Rough stuff,’’ he said. ‘‘Probably be 
some doings here to-night.” 

“How’s it shaping?” I asked him. 

“Fine! Two thousand of our fellows are 
in already, and they are coming in streams. 
Nearly as we can figure it there are not 
more than three or ‘four hundred Hunkins 
shouters in*yet. “Probably some of those 
are mixed in with our, boys, but we’ve 
shunted a good many, of'them to’the sides. 
There are a lot of policemen’sticking round, 
but ‘they are peaceful’as yet. I’ll start the 


music. Tommy will be here any minute.” 


se?We had a band.on the stage and one in 
‘the balcony. Jimmy Melander, a ‘local 
_ Singer who was a soldier, went to the stage 


»-band and started Over. There.” Then he ran 


_to the front’ of the stage with’a megaphone 
and’shouted: ‘Go to it, boys! Everybody 
sing!’’ The soldiers joined in:with the band 
and rollicked through the song with great 
volume of sound and considerable melody. 

Thus it went for half an hour, with the 
hall filling steadily, the soldiers singing 
lustily, a good many. women and non- 
military spectators gathering in the bal- 
cony; but Dowd did not come. 


“Do you think they got him?” I asked. 


“Maybe,” said*Steve. “‘But he’ll be 

here. I’m sure of«that,’’ and he urged 
Melander to keep.them ‘going. 
*, The singing went well until eight o’clock 
but then the interest began to flag. There 
were shouts of “‘Speech!”’ ‘‘Speech!” 
“Get her going!’”’ ‘“‘What are we here 
for?’’ ‘‘Where do we go from here?’’.and 
much stamping of. feet and:clapping of 
hands.’ These shouts came from the sides 
of the hall mostly,.but I noticed that our 
-boys in the center:were joining in too: 

“‘T’ll spring some sob stuff on them,” 
said Jimmy Melander, and he* had the 
band on the stage play Just*a Baby’s 
Prayer at Twilight. This hit them right, 
and they warbled about the:baby and her 
prayer for fifteen minutes, as Jimmy skill- 

fully repeated the chorus several times. Then 
the demand for action began again: 

* “Speech! Speech!” “they shouted. 
Where’s this candidate for mayor?” 
‘We can’t hold them much longer,’ 
said.;Steve, who had been to the main 
entrance to see if there were any signs of 
the ‘missing Dowd. “Where the devil is 
Tommy? They’ve got him sure.” 

Mr. Mayfield came back and advised 
immediate action. 

“They will get away from us if we don’t 
begin at once,’’ he said. 

“But Dowd isn’t here,”’ I protested. 

“Can’t wait any longer.. I’ll open the 
meeting myself. Meantime, Steve, as 
Dowd has the resolutions you write an- 
other set while Talbot and I speak.” 

The hall was crowded. The noise and 
shouting were clamorous. Mr. Mayfield 
went out on the stage and held up his hand. 
The noise gradually subsided. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said. “Mr. 
Thomas J. Dowd was to preside over this 
meeting, and the delay has been caused by 
his nonarrival. You all know Mr. Dowd, 
and you know that he would be here unless 
unavoidably detained. Mr. Dowd ——” 

“That’s all right about Dowd,” yelled a 
man at the left side of the hall, ‘‘but’ who 
the hell are you?” f 

There was a roar of laughter at this. Mr. 
Mayfield waited, and then spoke again. 

“‘As I was saying, when asked to identify 
myself by some gentleman in the audience, 
Mr. Dowd has been detained’ a4 

There was a movement in the crowd, and 
we heard a shout: “Here I am! Here I 
am!” It was Tommy’s voice: 
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““Gentlemen,’’ screamed Mr. Mayfield 
at the top of his voice, ‘‘Mr. Dowd is now 
here and will speak for himself.”’ 

Tommy came on the stage. He had no 
hat. His hair was:tumbled. His collar 
was torn. His coat was ripped at the collar. 
There was a long red mark on his right 
cheek that showed vividly against the 
whiteness of his face. His lips were set, his 
fists clenched, his eyes blazing. He ran to 
the front of the stage, while our men stood 
up and cheered wildly, and the Hunkins con- 
tingent jeered and catcalled and whistled. 

He raised his hand finally, and the cheer- 
ing and jeering gradually stopped. 

“Give him a chance!” came from various 
parts of the hall. : 

There was a hush. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘Tom Pendergrast got 
back to town to-day and tried to keep me 
from coming to this meeting; but I’mhere.” 

““Where’s Pendergrast?”’ shouted some- 
body. ‘ 

‘*Fe’s on the way to the Emergency Hos- 
pital!”” roared Dowd. ‘‘This meeting will 
now come to order.” 

It was some time before the meeting came 
to order, because our fellows rose in in- 
stant and vociferous response to Dowd’s 
shout. They let go a cheer that could be 
heard for half a mile. We had a clear view 
then of our strength. Steve, who knows 
how to estimate crowds, said we had be- 
tween twenty-five hundred and three thou- 
sand men there, in a fairly compact body. 
The Hunkins men tried to hoot our shout- 
ers down, but they got nowhere. 

Presently Dowd stilled them and said: 
“The central committee has designated me 
to preside over this meeting, and has se- 
lected Capt. Stephen Fox as secretary. All 
in favor say ‘Aye.’”’ 

There was a roaring, rolling “Aye!” 

“Contrary, ‘No,’” said Dowd. 

“No!” shouted the Hunkins men, but 
in far less volume. 

“Ayes have it,’ said Dowd, ‘“‘and it is 
so ordered.” 

He banged on the table with his gavel, 
stepped forward a pace and began to talk. 

“Comrades,” he said, “‘there are two 
reasons why you were asked to come here 
to-night. The first is because we want to 
testify publicly to the people of this city 
and this state and nation to our singleness 
of purpose, our closeness of organization, 
our union of motive, our determination to 
stand together for our mutual protection 
and welfare; because we have it in our 
minds and hearts to expand and make last- 
ing the comradeship begun by our service 
with the flag, and to act-in all ways one for 
all and all for one in every relation of life 
wherein our close and knitted organization 
and solidarity of motive and thought shall 
be of benefit. : 

“The second reason is because, at this 


juncture in our affairs and in the affairs: 


of the city in which we live, we have pre- 
sented to us, laid before us to grasp if we 
will, an opportunity to demonstrate to our 
people that we are a force to be reckoned 
with, that we have organized ourselves not 
alone for our mutual aims and desires but 
for the benefit of all our fellow citizens. 
We have an opportunity to do a great pub- 
lic service, to show our patriotism, to 
express in unmistakable terms our demand 
for good clean honest city government, to 
prove that we have faith in the ideals for 
mack we fought and for which many of us 
ied.” ) 

Dowd talked for thirty minutes in that 
strain, clearly and with a force and passion 
that brought our fellows up cheering many 
times. It was an emphatic and eloquent 
speech, of a tone and character fitted to 
the audience, from a man who was one of 
them, who served with them and of them, 
not with a commission, but as a sergeant, 
and shared all their hardships, dangers, bur- 
dens and successes. There were a few feeble 
attempts to hoot him down, but the warn- 
ing ‘Shut up!” that came from our fellows 
silenced the interrupters. There was menace 
in that ‘Shut up!” and they knew it. 

“In conclusion,” said Dowd, ‘‘it is my 
honor.and privilege to present to you a man 
who is standing for all these things, who is 
one of us, who served in the Army and 
fought in France, who has taken a forward 
step by denouncing the plots of the political 
bosses of this city to fasten upon us for 
another period this corrupt and indecent 
government that now prevails, who has 
protested and is protesting against bosses 
and bossism, and fighting for clean, honest, 


‘nonpartisan business administration of 


municipal affairs—a soldier and a patriot— 
Capt. George Talbot.” 
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He turned and bowe 
fellows rose again and che 
ing, roaring cheer. I yw; 
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in the legs, and with my 
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“Over the top, Georg 
“Tt’s now or never.” - — 

I began my speech hesite 
Then Dowd = said aga 
George—you’re not going 
are you?” 

That was the prod I ne 
my legs stiffened, my e 
voice was restored. 

“Not. by a damned sig] 
him. ‘‘Give me a chance! 

I proceeded with my 
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with its studied phrases ; 
ments, that I said to m 
do. This isn’t the st 
and I cast it out of my n 
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and wounded. Those boy 
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who were killed and main 
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They all died in vain, alls 
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did talk to him, not looki 
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of my prepared speech, | 
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and shouting and Jimmy 
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“That’s the way a lot 
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“They like it,” I repl 
them!” 4 

They were cheering th 
He was much excited ani 
on, but Dowd shook his h 
he closed cleverly with 2 
about the value of organiz 
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Dowd banged on the | 
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) perhaps a quarter of a mile 

Fate upon Maxwell’s genu- 
mtioned disposition would 
in abrupt checkings and un- 
tions of the throttle and 


pbviously exasperating slow- 


it attempt at disguise and 
* Maxwell’s powers of self- 
abruptly collapsed, the car 
the neighborhood of thirty 
ind thence by palpable leaps 
its original catapultic veloc- 
Wyatt, sitting behind and 
rward, with an expression of 
»xpectation upon his face, 
[himeelf once more to the 
eared inevitable. 

Paly occur to you that Mr. 
very well have driven his car 
Mr. Wyatt had not bought a 
_ He had driven it prudently 
yy on several occasions during 
3 of ownership. But he very 
i to be driven. He had al- 
he habit of thinking out his 
_his conversations exhaus- 
ypen air before committing 
- and now that the new car 
the legs that had borne his 
rain through the familiar 
ounding Wotton he desired 
r irresponsible for its control. 
id to sit with clenched hands 
ind tense nerves, awaiting a 
aich his skilled imagination 
nding in unpleasant detail, 
er hand most annoying and 


2s in the preceding week Mr. 
cided he would have to let 
at Maxwell, meek, apologetic 
1 Mr. Wyatt’s study, was so 
-intentioned and so utterly 
Jess, murderous lunatic who 
att’s car that to dismiss him 
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black drizzling October eve- 
vhe new car from Charfield to 
listance of a little more than 
two minutes. 

m Charfield to Kingswood is 
ading. Also on that particu- 
as greasy; and Mr. Wyatt, 
ssible corners rushing madly 
ness into the glare of the head 
nat it was greasy and knew, 
dle result of a sudden swerve 
y with which he was being 
_the blackness. As a fact, 
red no other vehicle and no 
sudden swerving presented 
aen with a scream from its 
1ad swung unchecked round 
dangerous corner in Kings- 
ely missed an aged villager, 
yse in ungovernable wrath, 
is mouth beside Maxwell’s 
idly, ““Stop!’’ When the car, 
ling tires, had come to an 
ill, Mr. Wyatt swore a little 
evicted the plainly pained 
Maxwell from the driver’s 


use to me,” he said angrily 
he clutch with a jerk. The 
g promptly, he swore again. 
d another job, that’s all,’’ he 


sir,” said Maxwell stolidly, 
ut restarted the car. This 
itt let in the clutch with ex- 
less, but again stopped the 


ke’s on, sir,’ said Maxwell 
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isturbed Mr. Wyatt so much 
his gears badly several times. 
sentful silence to his own hall 
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evening. ‘‘A nice man, takin’ ’im all in all. 
But nervous. Very nervous.” 


Iv 


T THAT very moment, which was 
shortly before ten o’clock, Mr. Wyatt 
was seated in his study at Nibley Court 
immersed in thought. The study 
was a charming study, a place of 
carefully planned comfort and use- 
fulness, with its seductive chairs 
and its friendly populous book- 
cases and its restful etchings and 
its thousand-and-one links with 
Mr. Wyatt’s past career, all illu- 
minated by the blaze of a cheer- 
ful fire and all encouraging to the 
production in the future of liter- 
ary masterpieces of indefinite 
number. On the capacious writ- 
ing table the light from a softly 
shaded lamp fell—as in the photo- 
graph which Miss Stapleton ad- ; 
mired so much—upon a half- i 
completed sheet of manuscript. } 
That sheet contained the open- 4 
ing sentences of the opening ; 
chapter of the sixth novel of the j 
Woolcote series, and the title of ‘ 
that novel, ‘‘Without Amaze- rs, 
ment,’’ was written at its head : 
in Mr. Wyatt’s boldest and most 
determined handwriting. It was 
with him a fixed rule to write 
two thousand words every day— 
his scorn of unsystematic artistry 
was intense—and that sheet dis- 
played so far but three hundred at 
most. But Mr. Wyatt sat, not by 
his writing table, but by the fire, 
gazing into its glowing depths and 
thinking, not of the seventeen hun- 
dred words that should lay another 
day conscientiously to rest, but of 
the emotions which had prompted 
him to discharge from his service 
an—after all—excellent and reli- 
able chauffeur. 

It had by this time become plain 
to him—for he was a person of 
incurable justice and kindliness— 
that he had acted impulsively and 
unreasonably; and he had indeed 
long ago decided to proffer to Max- 
well in the morning, as gracefully 
as might be contrived, the forgive- 
ness that was his due. But in spite 
of this magnanimous resolve, Mr. 
Wyatt still continued to gaze 
broodingly into the fire in the 
same dejected posture he had oc- 
cupied since dinner. And for the 
first time for many years he felt 
profoundly unhappy and dissatis- 
fied with himself. 

Miss Stapleton’s scones lay no 
doubt at the root of the matter. 
But it was the peculiar quality 
of Maxwell’s perfectly civil, per- 
fectly patient, but none the less 
condescendingly pitying ‘“‘very 
well, sir,’”’ that had induced Mr. 
Wyatt to devote two hours to 
a relentless and—in the result— 
dismaying examination of con- 
science—a stock taking, as_ it 
were, of his physical and mental 
equipment for the part of a hero of 
romance. 

It would be an idle and rather inde- 
cent task to detail the successive stages 
of Mr. Wyatt’s spiritual disrobing and 
to spy upon his discomfiture as he removed 
layer by layer the wrappings of complacency 
and compromise and habit that had wound 
themselves so softly and discreetly about 
the crudities and imperfections of his orig- 
inal design. Suffice it to say that, gazing 
upon his own nakedness, he found it so 
unheroic and so unlovely a thing that a 
great and bitter disdain of himself fell upon 
him. And feeling presently a sudden and 
urgent need to escape from walls and roofs 
and chairs and fires and all. such futile 
human comforts, he rose and sallied forth 
into the rain and wind and darkness of the 
night. 

Instinctively avoiding the High Street 
that is the town of Wotton, he climbed by 
a steep. and tortuous path to the Ridge 
Road, and along that deserted and airy 
highway walked at a rapid pace eastward 
for half an hour or so without consolation. 
But up there a keen bracing half gale was 
now blowing that brought tears to Mr. 
Wyatt’s eyes and a tingling to his cheeks 


and a pleasant feeling of hardship endured. 
When he had covered a couple of miles he 
felt so much better that he stopped and lit 
his pipe. The tossing creaking branches of 
the trees beneath which he had halted, the 
whispering rustle of the hedges, the sense of 
great wind-swept distances all about him in 


aie eee ee ae as 


He Glanced Back Once to 


the Figure Silthouetted in the 
Framing of the Doorway. ‘‘A Bientot!”’ 
She Called With a Little Farewell Wave 


the darkness brought to his hurt and droop- 
ing spirit a friendly and soothing reassur- 
ance. By the time that, retracing his foot- 
steps, he had come once more within sight 
of the little straggling town lying in the 
valley below him, locked already in slum- 
ber—for it was then nearly midnight— Mr. 
Wyatt had already begun, quite uncon- 
sciously, it is true, but with the deftness of 
long practice, to swathe himself once more 
with the decent and graceful wrappings he 
had so carefully discarded a few hours be- 
fore. 

As he descended the long hill to the 
Nibley road his attitude toward his own 
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shortcomings was still severe, but already 
contemplated the inevitable compromises 
which were, he told himself, the inevitable 
philosophy of a soul imprisoned in an 
earthly body. He was prepared now to 
admit that he was a rather soft and flabby 
and timorous man of forty-six; that he led 
a rather soft and flabby and useless sort of 
life; and that in order to do this and under 
the pretense of working he wrote unneces- 
sary books which no one would read five 
years after they were written; and which 
ten or at the outside fifteen years would 
consign to absolute oblivion. That 
roughly expresses Mr. Wyatt’s revised 
estimate of himself, as with some cau- 
tion—for the slope was steep and its 
surface beset with outcropping rock— 
he made his way down the hill out of 
the upper storm and stress into the 
calm and shelter of the valley. 

But, on the other hand, a certain de- 
gree of softness and flabbiness and 
timidity was natural and permissible 
and entirely usual in one’s later forties; 
and mankind in every age had striven 
and in every age to come would cer- 
tainly continue to strive for a life of 
ease and comfort and idleness. Both 

these admissions were regrettable 
and ignoble and entirely in opposition 
to Mr. Wyatt’s ideals. But they both 
admitted unblinkable facts. Mr. 
Wyatt told himself that his slack 
muscles, his thickening neck, his 
more than incipient rotundity 
of figure and his highly strung 
nerves were simply the inevi- 
table phenomena of a social evo- 
lution which he deplored, but 
for which personally he could 
searcely be held accountable. 
Persons like Maxwell; persons 
with brawny hairy arms, devoid 
alike of nerves and imagination, 
might perhaps be regarded as 
useful and even admirable per- 
sons, in so far as they contrib- 
uted to the happiness of others 
by performing hard and dirty 
and dangerous work for them. 
But, considered absolutely, 
what virtue lay in being able to 
lift a motor car by its back axle 
or in being able to clean upper 
windows from the outside with- 
out dizziness or in being able 
to drive in the dark on a nar- 
row road at something more 
than thirty miles an hour? Ab- 
solutely considered, none what- 
ever—plainly. And, no doubt 
of it, somewhere in the back- 
ground of Maxwell’s mentality 
lay—unsuspected and unper- 
ceived perhaps by Maxwell 
himself, but vital and.urging— 
the desire, the instinct not to 
have to lift motor cars about, 
not to have to clean windows, 
not to have to drive at night. 
If fortune favored Maxwell and 
Maxwell’s sons, Maxwell’s 
grandsons very probably would 
be nervous, idle weaklings. Strength 
and courage—what could these pur- 
chase in the end but the right to dis- 
pense with them? 
Excuses for his art, of perhaps a 
more convincing and _ satisfactory 
kind, presented themselves to Mr. Wyatt 
with a certainly greater readiness. © Ad- 
mitting that novel writing was neither so 
useful nor so strenuous an oceupation as 
window cleaning, for example, it was yet 
not altogether devoid of utility or self- 
sacrifice. Mr. Wyatt’s literary conven- 
tion was a carefully selected realism, and 
his avowed literary aim—in the Woolcote 
period—was the revelation of the beauty 
and wonder and significance: of the or- 
dinary commonplace things and people 
and happenings of an after-all miraculous 
world. A blameless aim, a useful and 
helpful aim; perhaps even a rather noble 
aim. The passionate admiration for the 
novels of Thomas Hardy, which had been 
one of thestrongest influences of Mr.Wyatt’s 
youth, still persisted loyally—if a shade 
more critically—as the years wore on. He 
told himself that if any novel that he had 
written had given or should give to one 
human being even a hundredth part of the 
delicious painful joy with which he had 
read Tess of the D’Urbervilles or Jude the 
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herself criticism of such a frankly disap- 
proving and discouraging kind that Mr. 
Wyatt, envisaging now, momentarily, the 
possibility of a naughty independence, had 
spoken, and even for a time thought, of re- 
signing his study and his dogs and horses 
and guns and all the other comforts of his 
connubial sleekness and retiring to a garret 
in London, there to work out his artistic 
salvation unhampered. But of course in 
the end he had done nothing of the kind. 
Indeed so far had he been from really doing 
anything of the kind that in all the novels 
written between that first intervention of 
Laura’s propriety and her death one is 
impressed by a studied and rather anxious 
euphemism, as if while he wrote them he 
had been conscious of Laura’s rather cold 
and slightly protuberant eyes looking over 
his shoulder in restraining censorship. 
With Old Woolcote—the first of the 
Woolcote novels, written in the year follow- 


‘ing Laura’s death—appears a new Mr. 


Wyatt, virile and full-blooded, emancipated 
almost beyond recognition. I do not sug- 
gest that the instantaneous success of Old 
Woolcote was due even in any considerable 
measure to its frankness. But it is certain 
that Laura would have disapproved of it 
utterly. Coarse! That was her most damn- 
ing adjective. There were many things in 
Old Woolcote that she would have consid- 
ered extremely coarse. Mr. Wyatt, looking 
at her photograph, could hear her voice as 
she pronounced the word—a little sancti- 
moniously, a little viciously. 

He sighed again and replaced the photo- 
graph in its usual position beside his writing 
pad. Then, yielding to one of those sudden, 
simple, dramatic impulses that are the vio- 
lences of complicated natures like Mr. 
Wyatt’s, he took the photograph up again 
and put it away in one of the drawers of the 
writing table. And in its place he installed 
a large and very beautiful photograph of 
Miss Stapleton, which had hitherto stood 
in comparative obscurity upon a table near 
the door. 

Finally, after some more moments of 
sleepy and aimless perambulations, he ex- 
tinguished the lights and went slowly up- 
stairs to bed. 

vr 
HORTLY after six o’clock next morning 
one of Mr. Wyatt’s maids, happening 
to look forth from a back window as she 
descended to light the kitchen fire, beheld 
in the bleak gray light of the dawn a spec- 
tacle that held her for a considerable time 
rooted to the spot in fascinated amazement. 

Immediately behind the house and sepa- 
rating it from the garden on one hand and 
the stables on the other was a small yard. 
And on the flags of that yard a stoutish man, 
simply attired in an undervest, braceless 
trousers anda pairof patent-leather slippers, 
was skipping with awkward but determined 
gravity. The maid had never before seen a 
middle-aged gentleman skipping; neither 
had she ever before beheld Mr. Wyatt 
clothed in any but the most correct and 
conventional of garments. So novel a de- 
velopment in the behavior of the master of 
the house excited her interest to such a 
degree that, having lighted the kitchen fire, 
she ran upstairs again to resume her con- 
templation of Mr. Wyatt’s exercises. But 
by that time he had ceased to skip and had 
concealed the undervest beneath a coat and 
begun to dig, in a patch of weedy grass 
beside the garden gate, an irregular hole of 
considerable breadth and steadily increas- 
ing depth. Until.seven o’clock Mr. Wyatt 
dug strenuously, unconscious of the wonder 
and surmise with which~his labors had 
already filled the breasts of his household. 
Then he retired to the bathroom, and de- 
scended—a full hour before his usual time— 
to breakfast. 

Mr. Wyatt’s breakfast as a rule consisted 
of a goodish-sized plateful of porridge, a 
generous supply of bacon and eggs, toast 
ad libitum and two cups of tea. On that 
morning his total consumption amounted 
to one egg, one rasher, two slices of toast 
and one cup of tea—without sugar. The, 
appearance of the breakfast table after Mr.’ 
Wyatt had retired to his study created a 
veritable sensation. The housekeeper, a 
woman of limited but definite views, 
examined the tantalus on the dining-room 
sideboard, but finding its contents intact, 
admitted herself no less baffled than her sub- 
ordinates. 

From a quarter past eight until a quarter 
past eleven Mr. Wyatt remained shut up 
in his study, an enigma. At twenty minutes 
past eleven he entered the stable, which he 
had had converted into a motor house, and 
proceeded to start up the new car. At a 
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quarter to twelve Maxwell, his modest pack- 
ing completed and his skilled ear detecting 
that all was not going well in the motor 
house, decided magnanimously to go to the 
rescue. 

He found Mr. Wyatt, scarlet faced and 
breathless, seated on the footboard of the 
car, mopping his streaming forehead with a 
limp handkerchief, and at the sight the last 
shreds of his resentment vanished. He was 
an ardent admirer of Mr. Wyatt. He had 
read all Mr. Wyatt’s books and he was in- 
tensely proud of his intimate relations with 
so celebrated and talented an employer. To 
perceive Mr. Wyatt in an attitude of per- 
spiring defeat caused him real and uncon- 
cealed pain, 

“Can’t you start her, sir?’’ he inquired, 
perhaps a little unnecessarily, but with sin- 
cere solicitude. 

“Start her!” gasped Mr. Wyatt. “No. 
I cannot start her. I’ve swung the infernal 
thing for half an hour without getting a 
sound out of it.” 

‘Perhaps, sir,’’ suggested Maxwell po- 
litely, “you haven’t turned the petrol on.” 

Mr. Wyatt, in the middle of a lavish and 
comprehensive mop, paused and regarded 
Maxwell malevolently. 

“Do you mean to say that the petrol is 
turned off?’’ he demanded slowly. “‘That 
while I have been struggling here like a 
madman the petrol was turned off?” 

“Yes, sir. I turn it off always when the 
ear comes in.” 

Mr. Wyatt rose with compressed lips. 

“Quite right, Maxwell. Quite right—of 
course. Turn it on now, will you?” 

Maxwell obeyed, and then with a neat, 
effortless swing started the engine. 

“Shall I back her out, sir?’”’ he asked a 
little anxiously. For he loved the new car 
with a great love and he perceived that Mr. 
Wyatt had now seated himself at the wheel. 

“No. Allright. I’lltake her out myself,” 
said Mr. Wyatt. “By the way, Maxwell,” 
he added with a pleasant smile, ‘‘I’m afraid 
I spoke a little hastily yesterday evening.” 
He released the hand brake. “If you care 
to stop on, you can, you know.” 

He smiled again pleasantly and as he did 
so the car leaped bodily backward out of 
the motor shed. 

“Blazes!” said Mr. Wyatt; and then, 
haying jammed on the brake, endeavored— 
not very successfully—to suggest that that 
was his usual way of backing a car out of a 
narrow motor house. ‘‘ Well, what do you 
say, Maxwell?” 

“T’m quite willing to remain, sir, if you’re 
satisfied, I’m sure.”’ 

“Very well, Maxwell. Get in.”’ 

Obediently Maxwell got in. He had 
heard of Mr. Wyatt’s matutinal skipping. 
He had inspected exhaustively the hole 
Mr. Wyatt had made in the corner of the 
yard and he now eyed Mr. Wyatt with ill- 
concealed curiosity. There was something 
unusual about Mr. Wyatt’s expression and 
manner this morning, something irresponsi- 
ble and a little reckless—even a little trucu- 
lent. And the speed at which Mr. Wyatt 
debouched from the drive into the main 
road, just missing a gate pillar in the opera- 
tion, moved Maxwell to an involuntary 
intake of breath and a cocked eyebrow. In- 
deed for the greater part of that memorable 
outing Maxwell’s left eyebrow remained 
permanently at half cock, and his normal ex- 
pression of cheerful nonchalance concealed 
itself beneath a smile that was visibly 
forced. > 

They swept. through Wotton’s narrow 
High Street tumultuously, but without in- 
cident, and turning left-handed by the 
almshouses, passed the church and climbed 
the winding hill to the Ridge Road. On the 
first level stretch Mr. Wyatt opened the 
throttle. 

“Beautiful air up here, Maxwell,’ he 
remarked casually as the speed began to 
creep up. 

“Beautiful air, sir,” 
respectfully. 

“She’s running nicely. this morning,” 
said Mr. Wyatt. . “You have no.overcoat, 
Maxwell.- You should have brought an 
overcoat.” : 

“Tt’s all right, sir,’ said Maxwell. “Cart 
coming out of that gate, sir.” ; 

“So I perceive,” replied Mr. Wyatt 
calmly. ‘‘I think I may let her out a little 
here, Maxwell.” 

“‘Very well, sir. But you’re doing close 
on thirty-five now, sir.” 

“Am I-indeed? - How extraordinary! I 
should not have thought I—I was doing 
as much as—— Woosh!’ 

At that point Mr. Wyatt discovered that 
at thirty-five miles an hour a very slight 
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replied Maxwell 
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movement of the steering wheel to avoid a 
patch of freshly laid metal may produce 
perilous results, and for some moments the 
car curved rather wildly about the road. 
Then there was silence for a short time. 
But presently, gaining renewed confidence, 
he crept up to thirty-eight, and losing his 
sense of speed, took a bend with a credit- 
able imitation of Maxwell’s recklessness. 
The bend developing suddenly into a double 
bend, Mr. Wyatt lost his head, and for one 
mad breathless instant the car charged 
toward the stone wall that bordered the 
road. Maxwell rose, flung himself on Mr. 
Wyatt, wrested the wheel from his control, 
and averted catastrophe by a bare three 
inches. 

““Goo’ Lor’, sir!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Take 
your foot off the accelerator, sir.” 

“Sit down,’’ shouted Mr. Wyatt. “‘Leggo 
the wheel! Let it go, will you?” 

There was a grinding tearing smash. 

“There!” cried Mr. Wyatt. ‘“You’ve 
done it now!” 

Backward and forward across the road 
bounced the car, now apparently beyond 
Mr. Wyatt’s control. When at length he 
did release the accelerator and danger was 
once more for the moment past, Maxwell 
reluctantly sat down and drew his hand 
across his perspiring forehead. \ 

“What was that noise?” asked Mr. 
Wyatt when they had proceeded some 


way. “‘Hit the wall, didn’t we?” 


“Yes, sir,’’ replied Maxwell coldly. ‘‘We 
did hit the wall. 
wing’s done in, sir.” 

“What is a wing?” asked Mr. Wyatt 
blithely. “Nothing!” 

Mr. Wyatt smiled happily as he supplied 
this airy answer to his own question. It 
was plain that Maxwell was extremely 
nervous; that, in fact, Maxwell was just as 
badly frightened as Mr. Wyatt had been on 
the preceding evening. Obviously Max- 
well had begun to realize the well-known 
fact that it is one thing to drive and an- 
other to be driven. Mr. Wyatt himself was 
conscious of no sensation at all akin to 
nervousness. Rather his feeling during 
those few swooping, peril-fraught moments 
had been one of intense elation, of in- 
toxication, of sublime indifference to con- 
sequences. And so quite happily and 
contentedly he smiled. But Maxwell— 
undisguisedly—did not smile. 

Down the long steep hill into Dursley 
Mr. Wyatt drove at a speed so outrageous 
that for the first time in his career he felt 
constrained to avoid the glances of his 
fellow men. In Dursley he turned, holding 
up the traffic of the town for four or five 
minutes, and came back up the hill. On one 
of its steepest gradients he experimented 
for a little while with a view to ascertaining 
the wisest course to pursue with a car 
running backward down a steep hill at a 
considerable velocity. 

“You see,’’ he explained pleasantly to 
the now thoroughly cowed Maxwell, ‘‘you 
might miss your gears; or your brakes 
might not be holding properly. It’s just 
as well to know what to do—— ump!” 

Here he backed gracefully into a bank, 
and lighting a cigarette, smoked and con- 
templated the sunlit landscape thought- 
fully for a considerable time. 

“T think I shall walk back, Maxwell,” 
he said at length. ‘‘You might tell Mrs. 
Hammond that I shall probably not want 
luncheon until two.” 

Maxwell, unfeignedly relieved, extricated 
the car from the bank and prepared to 
depart. 

“Drive her quietly,” said Mr. Wyatt 
with his pleasant smile. ‘“There’s really 
nothing in drivirg at a great speed— 
nothing.” 

He blew a little valedictory puff of 
smoke toward Maxwell’s rather sulky pro- 
file, and turning away, resumed his placid 
contemplation of the landscape. 


I expect the off rear 
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T HAD been Mr.. Wyatt’s intention, 

after his three-mile tramp, to slunch 
abstemiously, to work in his study from 
three until five, and after tea to take) the 
dogs fer a brisk ramble toward Nibley. 
After dinner he proposed a further two 
hours of industry in his study and ultimate 
retirement to bed at half past ten. In fact, 
however, he lunched rather heavily, and 
after some languid and unsatisfactory ad- 
ditions to his manuscript, abandoned the 
idea of working until after tea and fell 
asleep before. his study fire. Six o’clock 
found him strolling rather listlessly along 
the Nibley road, followed theoretically by 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Royal Tailor making. 

But. you could not see the Royal 
Tailor trade-mark. Youappraisedthesuit 
as a $90 to $125 local-tailor creation. 

And so you simply sighed—longing 
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for the day when certain lofty local. 
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a modern business-man’s profit-margin. - 
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— if it had but told you that 
wearer somewhere between $35 
made to his measure = 
 —if it had but X-Rayed to yot 
silk label tucked away in its inst 

—then you would not havesi 


idle envy. You would have resol 


And tomorrow morning this! 
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young Mr. Haskins was indeed perfectly 
willing to sell to Mr. Wyatt at a perfectly 
reasonable figure his perfectly satisfactory 
motorcycle, but not until he had obtained — 
possibly but improbably before the end of 
the following week—a new machine to re- 
place it. There was, however, no difficulty 
whatever connected with learning to ride 
a motorcycle, so he had assured Maxwell. 
A little confidence and one was already a 
motorcyclist without further preliminary— 
no matter what one’s age. 

Resigning himself philosophically to this 
delay, Mr. Wyatt proceeded rigorously in 
the meantime with the minor severities of 
his new program. At six o’clock he rose 
and went forth into the yard to skip and 
dig. At the end of a week he skipped with 
noticeably increased ease and lightness, 
and the irregular hole, surrounded now by 
a rampart of thrown-up earth, had de- 
veloped into a neatly rectangular pit of 
about five feet in depth. He walked each 
day ten miles, and along lonely and well- 
covered stretches of road indulged in short 
trots which caused him to blow grievously 
and to perspire with a fluency of which he 
had believed himself or indeed any solid 
human being incapable. His dietary had 
been subjected to the most unrelenting re- 
vision and he now ate and drank just half 
the amount which a week ago had ap- 
peared to him decently satisfying. Al- 
ready he felt stronger, tauter, more nimble, 
physically more effective. Somewhat to 
his surprise, however, he found, instead of 
the increased clarity of thought which he 
had anticipated from the pursuance of his 
program, an increasing unwillingness to 
think, an impatience of thinking, in the end 
an incapacity to think. 

Also he observed that his usual fresh 
color had been replaced by a rather muddy 
sallowness and that his eyes were blue 
shadowed and tired looking. He was in- 
clined to be irritable now—inexplicably— 
in a fussy, feminineway. These phenomena 
surprised him a little, but he attributed 
them to too suddenly reduced sleeping 
hours and dismissed them as of no perma- 
nent importance. 

Doubtless, he told himself, there would 
be a transition stage more or less waver- 
ing—a period between the convincing dis- 
appearance of the old Mr. Wyatt and the 
satisfactory installation of the new, tight, 
strong, healthy, steady-nerved Mr. Wyatt 
who would present himself without mis- 


\ givings for Miss Stapleton’s favorable con- 


sideration. He began to realize now that 
no half-accomplished transformation would 
content him.. And he had decided that 
during his transition stage, which he esti- 
mated vaguely at from three to four weeks, 
he would keep away from Aberdeen Place. 
At the end of three, or at the outside four, 
weeks Mr. Wyatt felt confident that his 
appearance would have undergone striking 
changes. Especially he hoped that by that 
time a quantity of superfluous neck and 
stomach would have disappeared forever. 
One quite natural result followed from 
Mr. Wyatt’s resolve not to see Miss Staple- 
ton’s rippling hair and blue-gray eyes for 
four weeks. He began, with a desire that 
became presently painful, to long that he 
might see them. And he spent long pe- 
riods, which should have been devoted to 
the new book, in gazing at the photograph 
that stood where Laura’s had stood so 
long—beside his writing pad. 


IX 


N ASUNNY, frosty Tuesday morning— 
the Tuesday in the second week of Mr. 
Wyatt’s course of regeneration—he saun- 
tered forth after breakfast to smoke a pipe 
in the open air before proceeding to his 
morning’s work. Happening to raise his 
eyes toward the windows of his bedroom, he 
perceived emerging from one of them 
Maxwell’s head and shoulders, followed by 
Maxwell’s arms and finally by Maxwell’s 
legs. As this emergence proceeded, Max- 
well raised himself rapidly from a sitting to 
a kneeling and from a kneeling to a stand- 
ing posture upon the narrow window ledge; 
and having then closed the lower part of 
the window, he proceeded to clean its upper 
panes with energy, holding on—as it ap- 
peared to Mr. Wyatt—to nothing in par- 
ticular and jerking his body and legs about. 
in an extremely reckless and extremely un- 
safe way. 

The window ledge upon which his feet 
fidgeted so perilously stood some thirty 
feet from the ground. If Maxwell fell he 
would fall thirty feet without anything to 
break the sheer rush of his descent until 
his body landed with a thud upon the 
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frozen gravel drive. As he looked, Mr. 
Wyatt’s palms sweated a little and he de- 
sired not to look. Partly to inform Max- 
well, who, he felt, was aware of his pres- 
ence on the drive, that he was not being 
observed with any ulterior motive, and 
partly to reassure himself, Mr. Wyatt 
whistled a little tune. But the tune he 
whistled was not any recognizable tune. 
It was a made-up and formless creation of 
Mr. Wyatt’s own. And unfortunately 
Maxwell on his perch heard it, and to Mr. 
Wyatt’s horror turned right round on the 
window ledge so that his back was to the 
window and his face, bent outward and 
downward, looked toward his master’s. 

“T see young Mr. Haskins last night, 
sir,” he said, plainly without consciousness 
of anything unusual in carrying on a con- 
versation with a thirty-foot drop as its 
possible termination. ‘‘He’s got his new 
machine now, sir. Got it yesterday.’”’ He 
hitched his trousers up a little and then 
drew a bare forearm usefully across his 
nose. 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Wyatt. ‘‘Then per- 
haps he doesn’t require his old machine 
any longer. Don’t jump about up there 
too much, Maxwell, you know. You’ve 
got nails in your boots too.” 

“Tt’s all right, sir,’’ replied Maxwell, 
smiling reassuringly. ‘‘ Mr. Haskins said as 
how you could have his old machine any 
time now that suited you.” 

“Very well. You might fetch it up here 
sometime during the day—this morning 
perhaps.” 

SY esas Sil 
dows.” 

“Yes. Very well, Maxwell.” 

Mr. Wyatt strolled away. It had seemed 
to him impossible that Maxwell could turn 
so as to face the window again. But Max- 
well had done it easily and without hesita- 
tion; with nailed boots, too, on eight inches 
of frosty window ledge thirty feet above 
the ground. 

About an hour later Mr. Wyatt opened 
his study door and stood for some moments 
holding it ajar and listening attentively to 
the peaceful calm of the house. In the cau- 
tionvof his attitude, in the anxious intent- 
ness of his expression was the sinister vigi- 
lance of a villain of the cinema. Remotely 
toward the kitchen one of the maids was 
singing. He recognized the song and by 
the song easily identified the singer as the 
house parlor maid, whose morning labors 
in the upper part of the house he thence de- 
duced to be now terminated. Mrs. Ham- 
mond, he knew, had gone into Wotton to 
do her marketing; he had watched fur- 
tively her respectable back proceeding 
sedately down the drive a few minutes be- 
fore. Maxwell, too, had gone into Wotton to 
interview young Mr. Haskins. The cook 
was certainly at that hour in her kitchen; 
the house parlor maid singing in a pantry. 
Very quietly Mr. Wyatt closed the study 
door and went softly upstairs to his bed- 
room. 

You have already perceived his inten- 
tion. You can see him shutting his bed- 
room door. You can see him crossing to one 
of the newly cleaned windows and looking 
down upon the hard gravelly drive thirty 
feet below. You can picture him eying 
that menacing, unyielding surface for a 
little time before opening the lower portion 
of the window. And with him you can 
thrust your head and shoulders through 
the aperture and perceive that—looked at 
from a window sill—the ground is an as- 
tonishingly greater distance from the sill 
than.the sill—looked at from the grouna— 
is from the ground. 

« With slow and cautious movements, Mr. 
Wyatt twisted his body round and began 
to draw the upper portion of it outward. 
Lying thus on his back and with his face 
turned upward to the sky, he caught a 
sudden glimpse of an infinitely remote blue 
vault from which hung puffy lumps of 
dazzlingly white cloud. He had the sensa- 
tion that the blue vault and the lumps of 
cloud and the window sill and he himself 
were falling slowly through bottomless 
space; and feeling almost instantly a sick- 
ening dizziness and insecurity, he shut his 
eyes and retreated through the window in a 
hurried, panicky scramble in which he 
strained the muscles of an insufficiently 
elastic back rather badly. 

Rising rather shamefacedly from the 
floor, he glanced hurriedly out of the win- 
dow to discover whether any inopportune 
passer-by had witnessed this undignified 
withdrawal. But the stretch of road within 
view from the window was deserted. He 
seated himself on a chair beside his bed and 
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laughed a little short, self-contemptuous 
laugh, evoked by an. attempt to picture 
Miss Stapleton’s emotions if she had been 
a spectator of that ridiculous convulsive 
wriggle and had been able to divine the 
impulses that had led up to and compelled 
it. It was an ugly little laugh that Mr. 
Wyatt laughed, and as he laughed it aloud 
its sound disconcerted him. He stood up 
and looked indecisively toward the open 
window. And he asked himself definitely 
and without evasion to decide then and at 
once whether he was or was not afraid to 
get out onto the window ledge and stand 
upon it as Maxwell had done. 

He had never had a good head for 
heights. Even asa boy he had instinctively 
avoided trees, ladders, walls, cliffs and all 
things that involved climbing. As a man 
he disliked extremely the sensation caused 
by looking down, say, through the well of a 
steep staircase, or through the girders of 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge, or from 
the path through Fairyland. This weak- 
ness, he knew, was to some extent heredi- 
tary; his mother and his mother’s father 
had both dreaded heights. But it did not 
seem to him then a sufiicient justification of 
his timorousness to tell himself that it was 
to some extent hereditary. His question 
was a stark unqualified challenge, con- 
temptuous of excuses, merciless in the 
matter of maternal relatives and their con- 
stitutional defects. Was he or was he not 
afraid to get out onto that window ledge? 

Trresolutely he approached the window 
again, and then with sudden desperation 
thrust forth his head and shoulders and, 
twisting himself round as before, caught 
the bottom sash of the window in a con- 
vulsive grip and so drew himself to a sitting 
position on the ledge. He was careful dur- 
ing this operation not to look skyward; 
indeed for the greater part of it his eyes 
were tightly closed. But when he opened 
them and looked cautiously over his shoul- 
der toward the road he was so far from ex- 
periencing any symptoms of his former 
dizziness that he released the grip of one 
hand from the window and dropped the 
hand to the window sill in preparation for 
his next move. 

Both his legs were still, you understand, 
in his bedroom. And upon the problem of 
removing them from the bedroom to the 
window ledge Mr. Wyatt now concen- 
trated all the powers of his highly cultured 
and inventive and imaginative mind. One 
of them evidently could be deposited upon 
the ledge with comparative ease. But 
when that had been done the steadying 
grip of the other knee must be sacrificed to 
enable the second leg to follow the first; 
and Mr. Wyatt, relying upon his hold of 
the window sash alone,-must pivot round 
on the ledge so as to make room upon it for 
that second leg. He must then somehow 
get one knee under him and pull himself up 
into a kneeling position. His heels would 
then project behind him over the window 
ledge into space—an uncomfortable idea, 
this. Finally he must bring one foot in out 
of space onto the window ledge and draw 
himself up until—what if the window 
yielded to the strain of his pull upon the 
sash as he raised himself? It might easily 
yield. It would yield. And Mr. Wyatt, 
half kneeling, half standing, would yield 
with it suddenly—execute a wild pas seul 
in the attempt to recover his balance and 
fall off the ledge backward and probably 
head downward. Involuntarily Mr. Wyatt 
shuddered. It flashed across his mind that 
his head would probably make quite a per- 
ceptible indentation, even in frozen ground, 
if he fell head downward from that height. 
His palms again grew moistly hot and his 
hold upon the sash above and the sill be- 
low tightened nervously. 

Soon someone must pass along the road; 
perhaps Maxwell, escorting young Mr. 
Haskins’ motorcycle. It would never do 
to be caught by Maxwell performing un- 
meaning gymnastics upon a window ledge. 
If the thing was to be done it must be done 
quickly. Besides, the longer he hesitated, 
the greater perceptibly grew Mr. Wyatt’s 
unwillingness to attempt further progress 
toward his end. Very warily he drew his 
right leg through the window onto the 
ledge, and summoning all his forces of will 
and daring to the effort, drew the other 
slowly and timidly out of it. 

You can picture him there on his ledge 
in the sunshine, holding the window sash 
now with both hands, his knees cocked up,, 
his coat tails fluttering a little in the breeze, 
his regular features set in a mask of pale 
helplessness. So he remained for several 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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who woke momentarily from boredom to 
salute her respectfully. Neither Miss 
Stapleton nor her escort heard Mr. Wyatt’s 
horn, because they were entirely absorbed 
in the discussion of wall-paper patterns. 
Nor did an errand boy, who was riding a 
red-enameled bicycle in the direction of 
the Mall with his hands in his pockets and 
his faculties concentrated upon the inven- 
tion of a suitable explanation of his inac- 
tivities during the preceding hour. 

Upon these four unprepared and unsus- 
pecting intelligences Mr. Wyatt’s motor- 
cycle burst with devastating and paralyz- 
ing menace. From the moment that it 
came into sight round the railings of the 
green it was plain to all four of them that 
calamity was inevitable. It came round 
the corner at a great speed and on its wrong 
side, and when it was halfway round, to 
complicate an already perilous situation, it 
skidded violently on the wet asphalt. The 
errand boy, hastily extracting his hands 
from his trousers pockets, snatched des- 
perately at his handle bars and swerved, 
first to his right hand to avoid the motor- 
cycle’s original course, then to his left to 
avoid the skid, and finally—but too late— 
to his right again to escape Mr. Wyatt’s ap- 
parently resolute design to his destruction. 
At the last moment the errand boy threw 
his red-enameled bicycle in one direction 
and himself in another. Mr. Wyatt there- 
upon rode over a considerable part of the 
bicycle and fell with his motorcycle upon 
the errand boy. 

The errand boy howled. Miss Stapleton 
uttered a little cry and caught the tall 
good-looking young man’s arm. The tall 
good-looking young man said it was all 
right, and squeezed Miss Stapleton’s arm 
in his and said it was nothing really, and 
asked her with great earnestness not to be 
frightened. The policeman, that meaning- 
less figurehead of the moment before, ad- 
vanced upon the prostrate tangle in the 
roadway with all the cold, calm, unevad- 
able vengeance of the offended British 
Constitution in his unhurried gait and in 
the practiced mechanical movement with 
which he produced his recording notebook. 

Four people in addition to -Mr. Wyatt 
himself witnessed Mr. Wyatt’s downfall. 
On the south side of Aberdeen Place no one 
else was in sight when it occurred; on the 
north side two old ladies only, at that 
moment turning into the Mall. But within 
three minutes Mr. Wyatt and his victim 
and the policeman were completely sur- 
rounded and hidden from Miss Stapleton’s 
view by a miscellaneous collection of mes- 
sengers and other undefined boys, van 
drivers, taxi drivers, shop assistants from 
the Mall, maidservants and other such 
morbid outspoken people, who all appeared 
to have been lying in wait for Mr. Wyatt’s 
discomfiture round various corners, and 
stood now in witness of it with the con- 
tentment of a profoundly hostile hope sat- 
isfactorily realized. 

From the steps of Number 31 Miss 
Stapleton, latchkey in hand, turned to sat- 
isfy herself from that comparative emi- 
nence that neither the errand boy nor his 
assailant had been seriously injured. 

. “Gracious!’”’ she exclaimed incredu- 
lously. ‘It’s Mr. Wyatt!’ 

“Mr. Wyatt? Who is he?” 

“Oh, you know Mr. Wyatt!” explained 
Miss Stapleton. ‘‘The man who writes— 
Stephen Wyatt.” 

““Never heard of him.” 

“Oh, yes! I told you all about him.” 

“You did not tell me all about him. 
But if you did, where is he now?”’ 
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“That is he—the man with the motor- 
cycle. What on earth a 

Miss Stapleton fell to silent musing. The 
good-looking young man considered Mr. 
Wyatt, as seen from that distance, with de- 
tached disfavor. 

“Unhappy looking beggar,’ he pro- 
nounced definitely, and turned toward the 
hall door. “I do want tea so badly, Lillah, 
Aren’t you going to open that door?”’ 

“No,” said Miss Stapleton with decision. 
“T want to see what happens. And be- 
sides, I must ask Mr. Wyatt in. In fact, I’m 
sure he was on his way here. He’s rather a 
friend of mine, you know.” 

“Oh!” said the good-looking young 
man. “I didn’t know.” 

“You'll like him awfully,’ said Miss 
Stapleton. ‘‘Mother and I are quite fond 
of him.” 

“T shall hate him,” said the good-looking 
young man. “I hatehimalready. Besides, 
it would be far kinder not to let the poor 
beggar know that you have seen him mak- 
ing an ass of himself. Don’t ask him to 
tea, please!” 

“‘T’m going to ask him now.” 

She tripped down the steps and edged 
her way adroitly through the little crowd 
until she stood in its inner ring. Mr. 
Wyatt, mud-stained and rain-soaked, a 
large rent in one leg of his overalls and a 
corresponding rent in the corresponding leg 
of his trousers, an extensive purplish graze 
on one cheek bone, and his cap, replaced 
under the stress of strong emotion with its 
peak pointing over his right ear, recognized 
her and saluted miserably. 

*“Address?”” demanded the policeman 
inexorably while Mr. Wyatt’s cap was still 
in the air. 

“Nibley Court, Wotton,’ replied Mr. 
Wyatt. The policeman gazed at him with 
obvious distrust. 

“Occupation?” 

“‘T write,” said Mr. Wyatt meekly. 

‘“What’s your occupation?” repeated the 
policeman sternly in a warning tone. 

“Novelist,” said Mr. Wyatt. 

The policeman visibly had never heard 
of such an occupation. 

“You'd better be careful,’’ he said men- 
acingly. ‘‘Where’s your license?” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mr. Wyatt, smiling 
wanly, “but I’m afraid I haven’t got a 
license.” 

The audience murmured and made dep- 
recatory and unfriendly noises, implying 
that it had been convinced from the first 
that Mr. Wyatt had no license. While the 
policeman with freshly wetted pencil re- 
corded this damning deficiency, Mr. Wyatt 
smiled feebly and rather foolishly at Miss 
Stapleton. 

“Near thing, that,’’ he remarked with 
false jauntiness. 

“T should think it was,” said a powerfully 
built woman with a bulging reticule, snort- 
ing pugnaciously. 

“You might ’ave killed that kid,” said a 
taxi driver severely. ‘‘It’d ’a’ been a near 
thing then for you—that’s certain.” 

‘‘Near thing, indeed!” said the lady with 
the reticule, working herself up comfort- 
ably. ‘‘That’s a nice way to talk of it! If 
you were a gentleman, which you’re 
not ——” 

“That'll do, there,’”’ said the policeman 
curtly. ‘‘Move on about your business.” 

He returned his notebook to his pocket, 
looked into remote distances over the 
heads of the crowd, and then putting him- 
self into motion, dispersed it toward the 
Mall with a gently contemptuous wave of 
his large hand. The errand boy departed, 
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half carrying, half pushing the twisted 
ruins of his bicycle. And Mr. Wyatt, still 
smiling fatuously, found himself alone with 
Miss Stapleton. 

“Oh, yes,” he said brightly, ‘‘I’ve had a 
motorcycle for some time now!” 


“How secretive of you!” said Miss 


Stapleton. ‘I do hope you haven’t hurt 
yourself.” 
“Not at all! Not at all!” said Mr. 


Wyatt, fiddling nervously with that un- 
seemly rent in his lower garments. Miss 
Stapleton waved imperiously to the good- 
looking young man, who had descended 
the steps of Number 31 and now ap- 
proached obediently. 

“This is ” she began and blushed a 
little and tried another gambit. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you haven’t heard that I am an engaged 
young woman now?” 

“Oh?” said Mr. Wyatt ineffectually. 
He surveyed the good-looking young man 
with unseeing eyes for a moment, and then 
said “‘Oh” again. It was all very unlike 
the ending his program had contemplated. 
“My heartiest congratulations,’ he con- 
tinued at length. . 

“Thanks so much,” said Miss Stapleton. 
She smiled very beautifully at Mr. Wyatt 
as she said this. Then she smiled still more 
beautifully at the good-looking young man, 
who smiled at her and looked still more 
good-looking and young as he did so. For 
several seconds they plainly forgot Mr. 
Wyatt’s existence in the pleasure of smiling 
at one another. And Mr. Wyatt earnestly 
wished that he might, at least temporarily, 
cease to exist. 

He stooped and with some difficulty—for 
he was sore and stiff in many places— 
raised his motorcycle from the ground. 
Beyond a distorted footboard it had sus- 
tained no visible injury. 

‘“Well,”’ he said lightly, “I fear I must 
run away. The shades of eve are falling 
fast, and I have some distance to go, so 
that i 

His expressive eyes were perhaps too 
expressive just at that moment. Miss Staple- 
ton, struck by something she read in them, 
decided not to ask him to tea that afternoon. 

“Do take care of yourself,’ she urged 
amidst the clamor of his departure, and 
stood in silence until he had turned into 
the Mall and was gone. 

“You know,” she said, “‘it’s perfectly 
ridiculous for a man of his age to go in for 
things of that sort.” 

“What sort?” asked the good-looking 
young man. “Motorcycles?” 

“Yes, motorcycles,” replied Miss Staple- 
ton a little impatiently. ‘Motorcycles 
and other things. Oldish men are so silly— 
when they are silly.” 


xT 


FTER dinner that evening Mr. Wyatt 
sat for a long time before his study fire, 
the morning’s Times reposing neglected 
upon his outstretched legs and a thickish 
coating of lanolin glistening upon his dam- 
aged cheek bone. He did not think. He 
did not try to think. He was conscious 
merely of an aching numbness which any 
effort of thought roused immediately to 
sharply active pain. Physically too he was 
stiff and sore and shaken. A whisky and 
soda stood on a little table at his elbow. 
Presently he rose and limped across the 
room to his writing table. Solemnly he de- 
posed Miss Stapleton’s photograph and re- 
placed it with Laura’s. Then he yawned 
until tears came into his eyes, and smiling 
ruefully to find that he had yawned, limped 
back to the fire. 
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The safest and most durable wood 
vou can use in building your home. 
Laboratory tests prove Redwood to 
have 4 to 12 times the fire-resistance 
of other lumbers. The San Fran- 
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Redwood roof boards eliminate conden- 
sation of moisture in mills, and resist rot 
in moist atmosphere. Peculiar and uni- 
form cellular structure of wood gives Red- 
wood its remarkable insulating qualities. || 

Send for booklet ‘* Redwood for the | 

Engineer.” 


Mines and chemical companies find Red- 
wood tanks most satisfactory for cyanide 
process, leaching, mixing and handling 
chemicals. Redwood tanks for these pur- 
poses are ship ped to all parts of the world. 


Example of Redwood lattice truss, 
used on Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. L. A. De- 
Guere, Architect and Engineer, 
Grand Rapids, Wis. Reduction 
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k and view the statues of - 


would not only look well on immortalized 
statesmen but that would also be eminently 
stylish so long as its seat remained intact 
and so long as the bottoms of its legs 
abstained from fraying out in sprays and 
feelers like a vigorous trumpet vine or 
honeysuckle. If we built our houses in 
such fashion that they had to be rebuilt 
every eight or ten years an alienist might 
be justified in gazing at us askance, not to 
say askew. Why, then, shouldi’t trousers 
as well as farmhouses be built for comfort, 
artistic value and permanence? Let those 
who would scoff at me for this thought 
swallow their scoffs until I have said my 
say. Why should we, of all organisms, alter 
our style of dressing every little while? 
The sweet-tongued fillilloo bird, which flits 
spasmodically above our heads with its 
cheery call of ‘‘ Tweet tweet,’’ has retained 
the same plumage ever since the first egg 
from which a fillilloo bird emerged, or the 
first bird from which a fillilloo egg came 
forth, as the case may have been. The 
small, highly colored greetle fish of the 
Farallones Islands, famed among scientists 
for the clever manner in which it revolves 
its elongated nose before the eyes of the 
unapproachable four-horned snail until the 
snail becomes dizzy and tumbles out of its 
shell, thus falling an easy prey to the 
voracious little fish—this fish has never 
changed the intricate designs in which the 
vivid colors are arranged upon its body. 


Non-Creasing Korean Legwear 


The Japanese, those clever little people, 
are wearing the same styles in kimono, 
haort and hakama that they wore away 
back in the year of the little herring. The 
Koreans present a very zippy appearance 
in exactly the same sort of baggy white 
trousers that their great-grandfathers used 
to wear. I do not hesitate to say that if a 
Korean while prowling through the ances- 
tral cedar chest should run across a pair of 
Korean trousers that his great-great-great- 
uncle had worn in 1784 he could shake the 
dust out of them, drape them loosely round 
his manly form and wear them right out on 
Main Street without attracting any notice 
whatsoever—unless some particularly ob- 
servant friend felt impelled to ask him care- 
lessly where he got that new pair of pants. 
The Chinese are dressing themselves this 
very day in clothes that differ in no wise 
from those which P’ing Whang wore when 
he broke the fingernail-growing record of 
all China by displaying a nail fourteen and 
three quarters inches long on the middle 
finger of his left hand—and that happened 
twenty-two hundred years ago. 

I would scarcely go so far as to say that 
I prefer Korean trousers or Japanese trou- 
sers or Chinese trousers to the simple and 
unostentatious trousers that I am wearing 
at the moment. And yet there are several 
ways in which those foreign garments make 
me wonder whether mine aren’t inferior in 
many respects. These trousers of which I 
am speaking are four years old, and I don’t 
mind saying that they lookit. They are 
slightly warped in spots, and there is a bril- 
liant polish to many of the seams. When I 
first got them they cost me ten dollars. I 
have figured that I have had them pressed 
once every two weeks on an average, at a 
cost. of twenty-five cents per press, so that 
the pressing has cost nearly thirty dollars. 
That doesn’t seem quite right. I feel that 
enough money has been laid out on these 
trousers to make them a rare and precious 
heirloom—something that anybody con- 
nected with me would always be proud and 
happy to wear. But unfortunately they 
are neither rare nor precious; and by the 
end of this year they will probably be 
passed over to the scarecrow in the family 
garden. The scarecrow will wear them be- 
cause he can’t protest or escape; but if he 
had a tongue in his head he’d say some 
pretty harsh things before he consented to 
let anyone wish those trousers on him. 

Korean trousers, however, are quite an- 
other story. I cannot state with any accu- 
racy how many yards of material are needed 
for one pair of Korean trousers; but off- 
hand I should say that they required about 
as much as would be needed for the main- 
sail of a sixty-foot yacht. They are bound 
tightly round the ankles, and with reason; 
for they are so voluminous that if they 
weren’t bound they would float carelessly 
round in the air, and any Korean who tried 
to run would slip on the loose ends and fall 


down and break his neck. The upper part 
of Korean trousers have great freedom, and 
the seat bears a vague resemblance to an 
old-style balloon that has been punctured 
and attached to the rear of the belt. It 
hangs down in the vicinity of the knees and 
swings to and fro with a graceful sooth- 
ing motion, whenever its wearer moves. 
If a Korean really had occasion to do so I 
think he would have little difficulty in 
effectively concealing a half ton of coal, a 
week’s wash and a five-foot shelf of books 
in the seat of his trousers. A Korean tailor, 
I imagine, has an easy time of it learning 
his trade. After a good look at Korean 
trousers one can’t help thinking that when 
a Korean starts out in life as a maker of 
burlap rice bags and cotton-bale covers, 
and is a pronounced failure because of his 
inability to make bags of the correct size 
he is shunted out of the bag-making busi- 
ness and becomes a high-class trouser 
maker. 

In spite of their voluminous and unusual 
appearance Korean trousers have many 
advantages. For one thing they never have 
to be creased. A Korean could—and fre- 
quently does—spend his entire working day 
squatted down on his haunches so that his 
knees stick out into his trousers at the most 
acute and damaging angle imaginable. But 
when he gets up off his haunches and goes 
home to the wife of his bosom his trousers 
drape themselves into their accustomed 
graceful folds, and there is nothing about 
them to show that he has knees. Our own 
trousers, on the other hand, are keenly sus- 
ceptible to the pressure of a knee from 
within. If a man does nothing but sit at a 
desk for several consecutive hours the 
crease of his trousers becomes weak and 
faint at the knees, and each trouser leg be- 
gins to look as though a small cantaloupe 
were nesting init. If the same man should 
squat down on his haunches for an hour 
each trouser leg would be as malignantly 
distorted at the knee as though it were 
harboring an overgrown watermelon. 

And in this fact, it seems to me, is dis- 
closed one of the great faults of the modern 
trouser of the Western Hemisphere. It is 
built to stand up in and not to sit down in. 
The sharp accurate crease is intended to 
accentuate the straightness of the leg; and 
so long as the wearer continues to stand up 
the crease retains its pristine creasiness; 
but as soon as he sits down the crease be- 
gins to get tired and forgetful and dejected 
and unsightly. The trousers of the Koreans 
and the Chinese and the Japanese, however, 
are made to sit down in; and their wearers 
can and do sit down anywhere and every- 
where with the utmost firmness and delib- 
eration without damaging the contour of 
the trousers in the slightest degree. They 
not only sit down on chairs but they sit 
down on the floor and fold their legs under 
them, and otherwise subject their trousers 
to cruel and inhuman treatment without 
any evil effects whatever. 


The Transmigration of Trousers 


There are many other attractive features 
about the trousers of the Far East. I have 
an idea that the Korean trouser, for ex- 
ample, is very difficult to wear out. If a 
Korean finds that friction has worn a hole 
in some section of his trousers, here is 
enough cloth in them for him to slice out a 
couple of square feet of goods and splice the 
edges together and still have a garment just 
as spacious and symmetrical as it was in 
the beginning. And if a Korean for some 
reason or other should decide to discard his 
trousers he could find many uses for the 
cloth because of the extreme lavishness 
with which it is used. From one pair of 
them one could manufacture at least ten 
complete suits of summer underwear. Or 
if underwear were not needed one could 
make slip covers for a chaise-longue and 
several easy-chairs. From two pair of 
Korean trousers one could get a magnifi- 
cent set of portiéres; while with the addi- 
tion of a few yards of cheery chintz one 
could get enough curtains to brighten the 
windows of a cozy little cottage in the 
country. 

All of these points appeal to me greatly; 
for I consider the present-day trouser alto- 
gether too restricted. When it wears out in 
any prominent part it cannot be success- 
fully tampered with or altered if the wearer 
is to move without embarrassment in re- 
fined circles. And when it is finally retired 
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from everyday use it makes nice gun 
cleaners, but is otherwise of little value ex- 
cept as something to put up in the attic and 
think about when the attic is cleaned out 
every seven years. I am for a more utili- 
tarian trouser. I hold no brief for the 
Korean trouser; but I like the things for 
which it stands: Eternal stylishness and 
zippiness, no creasing, twenty-year life, 
and extreme usefulness when it has out- 
lived its worth as a trouser. 

The Japanese and the Chinese trouser 
lack much of the zip that characterizes the 
Korean trouser; but both the Chinese and 
Japanese garments have excellent points. 
A Japanese trouser that has been worn in 
one family for twelve or eighteen years and 
has never looked a pant presser in the face 
in all that time can none the less present an 
appearance technically referred to by 
snappy dressers as jazzy. It doesn’t lose 
its pep at the end of a decade, as does the 
more effete American and British trouser. 
The Japanese trouser is known in the 
quaint Japanese language as hakama. It is 
not so loose as the Korean variety; but it is 
sufficiently loose for the wearer to hang a 
few small articles such as a Virginia ham 
and a five-gallon can of gasoline inside it 
without disturbing its hang noticeably. 
Being constructed of silk usually, it can be 
made into exquisite sofa pillows and de- 
lightful Christmas gifts such as pincushions, 
telephone covers and tea cozies after it has 
been translated from the trouser sphere. 

The Chinese trouser is merely a loose 
high-water pant of silk. It flaps in the 
wind and gives Chinese streets a gala 
holiday appearance. It has the same ex- 
cellent points as the Japanese trouser. 


Ubiquity of Male Pockets 


All three of these trousers have one more 
noteworthy point in common. None of 
them has pockets. Their wearers tuck their 
belongings neatly into the heavy cloth sash 
or girdle which holds up the trouser in the 
Far East. I realize that it would be impos- 
sible to tuck much of anything into the 
modern gallus or suspender, unless it were 
well supplied with little racks like an un- 
rollable case for toilet articles; but the 
gallus or suspender is rapidly being sup- 
planted by the belt in the Western world. 
Thousands who cling firmly to the gallus 
are insensibly weakening by coyly wearing 
a belt at the same time. In time I expect 
to see the belt worn universally except by 
those persons whose physical character- 
istics are such that a belt can obtain no grip 
unless it is worn above the shoulders. The 
clothing designers might bear this in mind 
and devote some thought to the matter of a 
centralized pocket in the belt. 

Pockets as they exist to-day in so-called 
civilized garments are very widely distrib- 
uted over the person; and the only sec- 
tion of the fully clothed human frame that 
is entirely free from them is that portion 
lying between and just below the shoulder 
blades. 

None the less they appear to exist. chiefly 
for the purpose of allowing their possessors 
to forget in which pocket they have placed 
a given article. Five minutes after pur- 
chasing a railroad ticket, for example, a 
man may frequently be seen hunting 
through every one of the fifteen pockets in 
his garments for the same ticket with a wild 
look in his eye and an expression on his face 
that indicates the approach of a nervous 
collapse. The average suit of woman’s 
clothes, on the other hand, contains one 
pocket and sometimes less; but a woman is 


.seldom heard complaining because she has 


left money, keys or important documents 
in the pockets of her other clothes, as men 
so often do. This indicates clearly that men 
have far more pockets than they need. 

It has been admitted for years that the 
system adopted by the average male in 
using his pockets is inefficient in the ex- 
treme. For example, he always carries his 
cigars in his upper vest pockets, with the 
result that when he takes too deep a breath 
or leans against anything too enthusiasti- 
cally the cigars are crushed. He usually 
carries his small change in his lower vest 
pockets, from which the coins fall when- 
ever he stoops over too far or runs too 
violently. His keys he carries in his trou- 
sers pocket, where by rubbing against his 
leg they chafe holes in his undergarments as 
well as in his trousers. 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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“My Dance!” 


T \ON’T worry—they’!] all get their dances. 
For when the ever-ready, never-weary 
Stafonola makes the music, there’s a dance 
or every girl with every partner before the 
nerry evening is half spent. 
With a Columbia Grafonola in your home 
you can dance till dawn and have all the 
delight of infinite variety. All the best 
<nown dance organizations play all the best 
ind latest dances—fox-trots, one-steps, 
waltzes, jazzes—for the Columbia Grafonola. 
“The Waldorf-Astoria Dance Orchestra, 
The Biltmore Kalaluhi Hawaiian Orchestra, 
Earl Fuller’s Rector Novelty Orchestra, 
Wilbur C. Sweatman’s Original Jazz Band, 


To make a good record great, 
play it on the Columbia Grafonola 


the Yerkes Jazarimba Orchestra, Jockers’ 
Dance Orchestra, the Columbia Saxo- 
phone Sextette, the Original Dixieland Jass 
Band —these and more than a score of 
others make dance records for Columbia. 

The most versatile of instruments is this 
big, handsome Columbia Grafonola. The 
merriest of entertainers when guests arrive, 
a cheerful musical companion when you are 
alone. Gay with you when you want to 
laugh, tireless if you want to dance, tender 
and tuneful when you want to rest awhile. 

The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia 
Records give you the music you like best 
when you want it most. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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(Concluded from Page 111) 

I do not intend to embark on an anti- 
pocket campaign. I merely wish to point 
out to the clothing designers how garments 
can be made more utilitarian. I do not 
even insist that a centralized pocket, if the 
clothing designers should view such an affair 
with favor, should be located in a glorified 
belt. At the present moment a vast deal 
of space is being wasted in the interior of 
male hats. A false bottom, for instance, 
might be built in a derby hat, neat com- 
partments inserted, and the whole used as 
a male vanity case or catchall, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity of carrying keys, knives, 
spare handkerchiefs, small change, unim- 
portant documents, old letters, cigarettes, 
trouser buttons, business cards, old coins, 
eorkscrews, collar buttons and other im- 
pedimenta in the pockets. 

Another feature of Japanese dress that 
the clothing designers might do worse than 
view with an appreciative eye is the haori, 
or loose Japanese coat, which hangs 
just a trifle below the knees. The shape has 
little or nothing to recommend its substi- 
tution for the less graceful topcoats of 
England and America; but its decorations 
are intriguing to a degree. In five places— 
just over the small of the back, over each 
chest and on the upper back part of each 
arm—is the family crest of the owner, clev- 
erly woven into the cloth. 

There is room in this country for over- 
coats, umbrellas, hats and what not that 
shall have the family crest of its owner con- 
spicuously and artistically woven into the 
fabric. This idea might be applied even to 
golf balls, galoshes, book covers and simi- 
lar objects. 

With such a custom in vogue a knave 
belonging to the Smith family would 
hesitate to lift from a restaurant hook a 
raincoat emblazoned with the crest of the 
Brown or Robinson family; and the Harry 
Leon Wilsons would be overcome with mor- 
tification if upon their book shelves should 
appear a book whose cover brazenly flaunted 
the crest of the Roberts family. 

The Japanese take great joy in their 
kimonos; and I am not one to deny their 
beauty or their comfort. At the same time 
I see nothing in the kimono that could be 
incorporated into our own clothing to ad- 
vantage, with the possible exception of the 
commodious sleeves, which are used by the 
Japanese as receptacles for all sorts of 
articles, from spare automobile parts to 
toothbrushes. Even the advantages of the 
sleeves would be reduced to a minimum in 
this country, where the cafeteria and the 
open-faced soup plate flourish so luxu- 
riantly. 

Long sleeves present few difficulties in 
Japan, where several pieces of pickled fish 
and a handful of boiled rice constitute a full 
meal and offer few opportunities for sleeves 
to be trailed in it. But an American who 
dallied with an oyster stew and a piece of 
lemon-meringue pie in a restaurant while 
clad in a long-sleeved kimono would be 
almost certain to leave the restaurant with 
a fair amount of the stew and most of the 
meringue clinging to one or both of the 
sleeves. On the whole it is difficult for me 


extremely presentable chauffeur and ex- 
prricnes little difficulty in landing on his 
eet. 

But remaining there was quite another 
matter. And Spinola had survived a hectic 
experience with one vacillating husband. 
She had little mind for another. 

Luscious Chester on the other hand was 
nothing if not steady-going. Trouble with 
him was that he was too durned steady. 
For years he had held a humble but regular 
job in a coal yard. During off hours he 
assisted Cap’n Jackson Ramsay in caring 
for his game chickens, and he made more 
than a few dollars from the latter source by 
way of wagers. Not that Spinola was pas- 
sionately enamored of cockfighting, but she 
did view with intransigent approval Lus- 
cious’ constancy to vocation and avocation. 
She yearned for stability round her home 
and plenty of it. 

So she found herself in a position of being 
unwilling to relinquish the grandeur.of Mr. 
Shivers for the solidity of Luscious; or to 
pass up the reliable Luscious for the brum- 
magem brilliance of Mr. Shivers. 

She received her suitors effusively. As 
she ushered them into the parlor Mr. 
Shivers handed her the pound of candy. 
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to visualize an American telegraph line- 
man shinning up a telegraph pole while clad 
in a kimono; or a motorman driving an 
open trolley car into the teeth of a thirty- 
mile breeze while wearing one of those 
In fact, kimonos have little in 
common with American activities, 

Sometimes a Japanese wears a kimono 
and sometimes he wears Japanese trousers. 
Sometimes among the lower classes he 
doesn’t wear much of anything below the 
belt. Sometimes he wears European 
clothes; and sometimes he wears part 
European clothes and part Japanese 
clothes. The effect of a Japanese citizen 
wearing a straw hat that went out of style 
in 1902, a raincoat that looks as though it 
came to America in the Mayflower and 
worked over to Japan by long hard stages, 
a fine old kimono and a pair of Japanese 
wooden clogs is somewhat bizarre, not to 
say rum and baroque. If one is ever going 
to appreciate the shortcomings of Euro- 
pean dress he appreciates them when he 
sees a high Japanese official wandering 
round a banquet hall in a frock coat, a pair 
of worsted trousers that have been badly 
bagged at the knees because of the uncon- 
ventional Japanese custom of sitting on the 
floor with crossed legs, and a pair of gray- 
cotton socks uncovered by any footgear 
whatever—for those interesting and curious 
little people always remove their shoes 
when they enter a house. Of course the 
entire effect of a suit of clothes, so far as its 
zip is concerned, is apt to be hopelessly 
ruined if the wearer forgets to put on his 
shoes.’ The results on the eye of the be- 
holder are as crude and annoying as though 
the shirt tails were allowed to hang down 
over the trousers or as though the collar 
were unbuttoned in front. None the less 
a Japanese in European dress, even with 
his boots on, has an irregular look. He 
makes you wish that he’d go home and put 
on his kimono and be comfortable. The 
entire Japanese Army, which wears Euro- 
pean uniforms, looks as though its uni- 
forms had been made for men three sizes 
larger. 

There are grave dangers in such a half- 
and-half policy toward clothing as has been 
exhibited by the Japanese; and therein 
lies another lesson for clothing designers 
and anybody else who cares to take the 
lesson to himself. Because some Japanese 
have clung to the flowing kimono and 
others to the skirtlike Japanese trouser, 
while a few of each have occasionally 
crawled into the European pant, the Jap- 
anese lack the deep-seated veneration for 
nether garments which obtains in European 
circles. When the weather is hot the labor- 
ing classes are apt to dispense with them 
entirely. When the weather is chilly they 
frequently affect the unadorned long under- 
drawer or balbriggan with which we have 
been made familiar through the advertise- 
ments which show athletic young men 
dallying round in their underwear of a morn- 
ing before setting forth for their labors. 

It is somewhat shocking for tourists who 
regard the underdrawer as a very intimate 
article of clothing, not to be exhibited 
to public gaze exceptin time of direnecessity, 
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to see Japanese young men strolling care- 
lessly along highways in golf caps, short 
Japanese kimonolike coats and ordinary 
European balbriggans secured at the ankle 
and calf by regulation half hose and con- 
ventional garters. It is far better, it seems 
to me, to have such fixed opinions regard- 
ing dress that even to dream of appearing 
in nothing but underclothes is sufficient to 
induce a heavy perspiration. 

The Japanese attitude toward nether 
garments is a fair sample of what happens 
to people who are mentally neutral on any 
subject. Mr. Wilson once asked this nation 
to be mentally neutral concerning the late 
war, the rape of Belgium and other cosmic 
subjects; but fortunately he abandoned 
this pernicious attitude before the nation 
could get itself into the condition which is 
necessary before mental neutrality toward 
anything can be achieved. One must either 
like or dislike -everything, whether it be 
mosquitoes, mince pie, National League 
haircuts, free verse, dogs, rowdyism, stud 
poker or Prussianism. When people are 
mentally neutral about wars, presidents, 
right and wrong, love, cabinet officials, 
trousers and other matters, they usually 
lay themselves open to as much merry 
laughter as do the Japanese young men who 
trot round in their underdrawers. 

A word on the subject of hats and I am 
done. If the clothing designers attempt any 
dress reforms in the near future other than 
decreeing orange and Alice blue trimmings 
for coats I wish they would use their in- 
fluence to abolish the derby hat or to make 
it a more utilitarian feature of our daily 
apparel. The derby hat is a clumsy, un- 
wieldy, ill-proportioned, unattractive, un- 
becoming, poorly fitting, uncomfortable 
piece of headgear. If it were made of tin or 
aluminum there might be some virtue in it; 
for when not in use as a hat it could be used 
as a water pail, a chafing dish, a teakettle, a 
mouse trap or a salad bowl. Being made of 
stiffened felt it is good for nothing except 
to be dented with much energy and hearti- 
ness whenever it falls to the ground. 

The derby hat is a relic of the dim past, 
when cast-iron dogs were considered orna- 
mental on front lawns and ‘bead portiéres 
and portraits of a dish of fruit were thought 
to add immensely to the esthetic value of a 
refined home. The cast-iron dog and the 
bead portiéres have, with the still-life paint- 
ing, the pug dog and the bustle, long since 
been banished to the limbo of horrible 
examples; but the derby hat has had more 
vitality and has clung to existence with a 
stubbornness that makes a mule look weak- 
minded by comparison. It goes out of style 
every two or three years, and has to be 
replaced. 

A clear white beam of hope appears in 
the fact that one must pay eight or ten dol- 
lars for a derby hat that used to cost four or 
five. It wouldn’t take much urging to per- 
suade the people of this nation to turn from 
the derby hat with loathing and disgust and 
devote itself to the more patrician felt hat 
or the more adventurous golf cap. The 


Japanese have taken very kindly to the 


golf cap and the felt hat; and when the 
Emperor throws a tea party for the élite of 
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She thanked him gushingly. Luscious 
scratched his head. 

“‘Dawg-gawn!”’ he remarked tactfully. 
“T never thought of bringin’ nothin’ like 
that!” 

Mr. Shivers was glowing triumphantly as 
he and Luscious took seats on a sofa the 
upholstery of which had long since seen its 
day. Spinola went to the phonograph and 
a dose of the latest jazz music spurted into 
theroom. They all waited with ill-concealed 
impatience until it was finished. Then 
Spinola turned off the machine and seated 
herself in a rocking-chair opposite them. 

The men were nervous. They said noth- 
ing. Spinola, sensing a climax, said the 
same thing. 

Mr. Shivers broke the silence. He cleared 
his throat. Then he nudged Luscious. 
Luscious fidgeted. Mr. Shivers spoke sotto 
voce: “‘G’wan, Luscious—you say it!” 

Luscious opened his lips, closed them, 
opened them again. Nothing save a re- 
strained hiss issued. Finally: ‘‘Can’t!” 
he choked hopelessly and relapsed into 
jellyfishy apathy. 

It was plainly up to Mr. Shivers. He had 
foreseen this and fancied that it would be 
reasonably easy. But with the mute and 


trembling Luscious beside him on the sofa 
and the keen-eyed interested Spinola op- 
posite he found himself grossly deserted by 
his gift of gab. He essayed circumlocution; 
“We is pow’ful glad to be heah with you 
this evenin’, Missis Reed.’ 

“Tis glad to have you, Mistuh Shivers— 
both.” 

“Yeh, ain’t it the truth?” 

Ain tat eg 

“Er—a—we is both heah ——’ 

“Yeh, ain’t you now?” 

“Yeah!” blurted Luscious desperately, 
feeling it incumbent upon him to say some- 
thing. ‘‘We is!” 

“We both come t’gether,’”’ went on Mr. 
Shivers, ‘‘to ast you a question.” 

“Ts you?” coyly. 

“Yeh,’’ interjected Luscious hoarsely, 
determined not to be left in the cold. ‘‘We 
both is—the same question.”’ 

“How awful int’rusting,”’ remarked Spin- 
ola. ‘‘Wha’s it about?” 

“Us,” said Mr. Shivers. 

““Yeh—we,” groaned Luscious. 

““An’ you, Missis Reed.” 

“An’ you,” came the doleful echo. 

_ Judging by the words that did not come 
in the next few minutes, the question had 


hat of Piccadilly and Fifth / 
in all its glory. 

The derby hat, howe 
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European derby hat. 
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some thought to this 
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valuable idea out of it. 
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side of the case. There is 
No matter how the clot 
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been argued and disposed 
continued to fidget, happer 
his feet, noticed that they ¥ 
large for any prospective 
wildly tried to conceal the 
sofa. He failed signally. — 
Spinola, secretly delighte 
usual situation, reintroduce 
forgotten subject. a 
“‘Bouten you-all an’ 1?” 
“Yeah!”’ 4 
‘“What about us?” 
“We wan’s,”’ choked M 
iantly—‘‘we wan’s you tor 
“Me,” corrected Luscio 
‘An’ me!” followed Mr. 
Spinola stiffened. ; 
“Both?” she cried in ho 
“Fither!” ’ 
“Oh! Tha’s diff’ent.” 
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Spinola checked off the 
fingers. % 
“You is both preposin 
t’gether, ain’t it?” 
“Yeah!” 
‘An’ I is to choose betw! 
“Yassum. Right now. 
(Continued on Pag 
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as romantic as one man 
sides we is both tried 
-ain’t got us nowhere.” 
me together firmly. 
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he stood an even chance. He perked up 
sufficiently to buy a celluloid collar and a 
rainbowish necktie. He sent her an entire 
pound of candy at one time. But despite 
this obvious camouflage he remained Lus- 
cious Chester, inordinately fond of his bird, 
Gaffer, and faithful through all his mental 
travail to his trust as chief handler for 
Capt. Jackson Ramsay’s prize gamecocks. 

Then things veered in Luscious’ direc- 
tion. The gentleman who employed Mr. 
Shivers—one Mr. Forbes—was called to 
Montgomery on business, heard from an 
optimist that the road between Birming- 
ham and that city was in good condition 
and fared forth in his automobile with a 
mournful Mr. Shivers at the wheel. He 
was to be gone five or six days. That meant 
five or six evenings of uninterrupted associa- 
tion between Luscious and the fair Spinola. 
Mr. Shivers was fearful that his matri- 
monial bark was about to be wrecked on 
the shoals of propinquity. 

It wasn’t—not that Luscious did not try 
to make a good crop of hay while the sun 
of opportunity was shining, but Spinola was 
both fair and wary. Meanwhile matters of 
vital import to the trio were occurring in 
Montgomery. 

It started in the lobby of the Gay-Teague 
Hotel, where Mr. Forbes bumped into an 
old college classmate. That gentleman con- 
fided to his friend that on the following 
morning there was to be a magnificent cock- 
ing main between birds from Montgomery 
and birds from Mobile. The friend had the 
honor of owning all the Montgomery en- 
tries and would Mr. Forbes attend? Mr. 
Forbes would. What is more, he did. And 
it was Mr. George Shivers who drove the 
car to the battle ground and so-was a fas- 
cinated spectator at the main. 

At first he wasindifferent—a most unusual 
condition for Mr. Shivers. He didn’t un- 
derstand what it was all about and he didn’t 
particularly care. Wherefore he did not 
enter the dilapidated barn where the game- 
cocks belonging to Mr. Forbes’ friend were 
caged and so did not hear a conversation 
which concerned the first battle. 

“How about the first match?’’ questioned 
Mr. Forbes. 

His friend laughed. 

“Don’t bet a nickel on it!’’ He pointed 
to a magnificent red cock that was crowing 
loudly and defiantly. ‘‘There’s my entry.” 

“Fine-looking bird.” 

“Heis fine. Best cock I’ve ever pitted.” 

“Yet you advise me not to bet on him?” 

“Exactly. That bird yonder—Trojan is 
his name—has already won four battles. 
I’m pitting him to-day with the wild idea 
that he might make it five wins. That would 
be arecord for me. But, of course, he hasn’t 
a chance. A cock, you know, is best in his 
first fight. In every succeeding fight he 
gets less good. Trojan, you see, has been 
cut up pretty badly in the past.” 

“T see. And you’re taking a chance on 
losing him in order to establish a record for 
yourself?”’ 

“Precisely. Trojan will lose—but there 
is always the long chance. And it would be 
an enormous satisfaction to have bred a 
bird capable of five victorious fights.” 

It wasnot until the birds had been spurred 
and the signal given for the commencement 
of the first fight that Mr. Shivers con- 
scripted any interest in the proceedings. 
He timidly approached the pit and placed 
himself in the immediate vicinity of Mr. 
Forbes. His employer’s friend was inside 
the canvas-lined pit, holding Trojan ten- 
derly in his arms. George Shivers’ eyes fell 
upon the bird and popped open. He re- 
membered vaguely having seen the cock 
before. He addressed his boss. 

“What that rooster is name’, suh?”’ 

‘Which one?” 

“That big red one yo’ frien’ is holdin’?”’ 

“Trojan. Why?” 

“Golly Moses! He’s the ve’y imige of a 
bird I knows, name of Gaffer. How much 
he weigh?” 

“Five pounds.” 

“So do Gaffer.” 

“Fine bird, that Trojan. Fighting blood 
all the way through. This is his fifth fight. 
He won the first four.” 

“Won ’em all?” 

“a Yes.” 

“Wigglin’ wil’cats! That sho’ mus’ be 
the fightenes’ cock!” 

The voice of the referee broke quietly in 
on the buzz of chatter. ‘“‘Pit your birds, 
gentlemen!”’ 

The handlers brought their birds to- 
gether and allowed them to peck at one 
another. Then they were pitted, their two- 
and-a-quarter-inch. steel gaffs glittering 
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menacingly in the sunlight. Of a sudden 
there was a swish-swa-a-ash-swish as their 
bodies catapulted through the air and came 
together. Both went down. And the friend 
of Mr. Shivers’ employer forgot his dignity 
and emitted a cry of triumph. 

“In you!”’ he exclaimed in the parlance 
of the cockpit. ‘It means a clean win!” 

It had been a lucky double stroke; a 
stroke such as wins for a bird on the initial 
clash. The spurs had passed cleanly through 
the head of Trojan’s enemy. The end of the 
bout was a foregone conclusion to the wise- 
acres clustered about the pit. The affair 
lasted scarcely five minutes. 

“Five victories!’’ exulted the owner of 
Trojan. ‘I reckon that’s a bird for you!” 

George Shivers stared in trembling awe. 
Five victories! He didn’t know that this 
win had been the worst sort of fluke and 
that Trojan’s owner had risked not a penny 
on his chances. Nor did he know that a 
fighting cock is at his best in his first fight; 
that he fights by instinct and that every 
cutting he gets weakens his stamina, how- 
ever much of his marvelous gameness he 
may retain. All Mr. Shivers knew was that 
he was having an idea. Trojan was the size 
and weight of Gaffer. Mr. Shivers could 
see no physical difference between the birds 
—not so much as a feather. And Gaffer— 
no matter how elegantly bred—was a young 
inexperienced fighter, while—to Mr. Shiv- 
ers’ way of thinking—Trojan was a wise 
old veteran who knew all the tricks of the 
trade. 

In the breast of Mr. Shivers there was 
born the overwhelming desire to become 
possessed of Trojan, to carry him to Birm- 
ingham and strike Luscious Chester in his 
Achilles’ tendon. He planned to induce the 
unsuspecting Luscious to wager his prop- 
erty rights in Spinola Reed on the outcome 
of a battle between his bird and Trojan. 
That was the one thing in the world that 
Luscious could not resist. Cockfighting 
was the wine of life to him. He was of the 
type to wager his very life or his only shirt 
on such an event. And of course, specu- 
lated Mr. Shivers blithely, Luscious would 
never suspect that Trojan was a veteran 
bird certain to win over the young and in- 
experienced Gaffer. 

It dovetailed perfectly with Mr. Shivers’ 
determination to take no chances of losing 
Spinola. He couldn’t help chuckling at the 
certainty of success, provided he could buy 
Trojan. He edged close to the pit where the 
beatifically defunct ex-opponent of Trojan 
ae state, and gave vent to a dolorous 
sigh. 
““My goshgolly! I wisht I owned that 
there Trojan!”’ 

His employer turned smilingly. 

“‘What’s that, George?” 

“T says I wisht I owned that there 
Trojan.” 

Such unmistakable desire shone from Mr. 
Shivers’ eyes that his boss was visibly 
affected. He asked no embarrassing ques- 
tions, but presumed that Mr. Shivers was 
a wise and inveterate cockfighter who de- 
sired the noble Trojan for breeding pur- 
poses. He knew that Trojan had fought 
at least three fights beyond his time—a fact 
of which Mr. Shivers was happily unaware. 

“How much are you willing to pay for 
him, George?”’ 

“How much you would sigges’, boss 
man?” 

“Ten dollars?” 

George gasped. Ten dollars! He had 
vaguely imagined that blooded fighting 
cocks brought prices closer to a hundred. 

“Y-y-yassuh! I sho’ will take him if’n 


-you e’n git him fo’ that. I’ll make it fifteen 


too, suh.” 

Five minutes later Mr. Forbes returned. 

‘“‘He’s yours, George, at eight dollars!” 

For a second the earth stood still and the 
planets sang a chorus to the exalted Mr. 
Shivers. An expression of ineffable beati- 
tude crossed his light-brown face. In his 
mind’s eye there flashed the roseate pano- 
rama of the immediate future; his return to 
Birmingham, the breaking down of Lus- 
cious’ maidenly reserve by the suggestion of 
a cockfight with Spinola and her fortune as 
the stakes, and then the battle itself with 
Trojan an easy winner over Gaffer. 

Mr. Shivers wasn’t taking a chance. He 
knew he wasn’t. Not for one fleeting in- 
stant did he conceive the possibility of de- 
feat. 

Wherefore he watched the other fights 
with keenest interest. He listened atten- 
tively to the patter of the pit and absorbed 
itasaspongeabsorbs water. Alsohelearned 
the elementary rules that govern the fights. 
And that night he dreamed gorgeous dreams 
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of victory and Spinola and a life of luxu- 
rious ease. 

When Mr. Shivers drove over Red Moun- 
tain and descended into Birmingham the 
following afternoon the valorous Trojan 
was safe in a capacious basket in the ton- 
neau of the car. Mr. Forbes had brought 
two friends with him from Montgomery 
and so there had been no opportunity for 
conversation about the bird, in which Mr. 
Shivers would inevitably have learned that 
the bird he had purchased was good only 
for breeding and a certain victim to Gaffer, 
should the two meet. He learned none of 
that and carried Trojan tenderly to his 
boarding house, where he procured from an 
indulgent landlady exclusive possession of 
a hitherto deserted chicken run in the back 
yard. There he installed Trojan in state. 
Then he called upon Spinola Reed. 

She greeted him warmly. He eyed her 
possessively, as one regards a certain and 
prospective wife. So masterful was he that 
he came within one red ace of sweeping her 
from her feet. It was truly a glorious eve- 
ning for Mr. Shivers. The immediate future 
loomed bright and rosy and it was with ill- 
concealed impatience that he drove his 
employer to the office the following morn- 
ing and attended to a few errands. Once 
freed, he broke all speed* ordinances in 
traversing the distance between the Brown- 
Marx Building and the coal yard where 
Luscious labored. 

Luscious did not exactly rave with de- 
light at sight of his returned rival; nor did 
he respond with any noticeable degree of 
warmth to Mr. Shivers’ friendly overtures. 
Mr. Shivers’ absence had grossly discour- 
aged Luscious. He was very apprehensive 
that Spinola was not destined for his long 
muscular arms. 

Mr. Shivers brought up the subject tact- 
fully. He again suggested rolling high dice 
for Spinola, following with a second offer 
of settling the controversy with show-down 
poker. Luscious was steadfast in his refusal. 
He was quite sure that no such arrangement 
could possibly be respectful, and yet he 
admitted that Spinola must be won. 

“You ain’t much gamblin’ man, is you, 
Luscious?”’ 

““Not so ve’y much.” 

“T reckon you never bets a-tall.’”’ 

““Reckon I does—sometimes.”’ 

“Which times?”’ 

“Cockfights!”’ 

“Huh! You think you knows a heap 
bouten roosters, don’t you?”’ 

Mr. Shivers was striking very close to 
where Luscious lived, and the little coal 
yarder bristled with more than a hint of 
belligerence. 

“IT knows mo’n some folks heahabouts 
does.” 

““Name’ which?” 

“‘Mistuh George Shivers!” 

Mr. Shivers threw back his head and 
laughed derisively. 

“Haw! What you knows ’bout fightin’ 
cocks—ain’t! Tha’s what it is—it ain’t! 
You don’ know nothin’ ’bout nothin’! I 
ain’t posin’ as no espert, but I is got sense 
enough to see that that bird of yourn, name 
of Gaffer, coul’n’t whip a lame duck!”’ 

That was the insult supreme. Luscious 
glowered. His habitual cloak of friendli- 
ness was doffed in a split second. 

““Wha’sthat youreemahks, culludman?”’ 

“T says you don’ know nothin’ bouten 
no chickens, an’ fu’thermo’ you ain’t got 
sense enough to see that Gaffer ain’t wuth 
a hoot!” 

“Folks which makes statemints like that 
is got to back ’em up or eat ’em up.” 

““T ain’t hongry at presint.” 

“Then you is got to back what you says 
bouten Gaffer.” 

“Says which?” 

“You is got to prove that Gaffer ain’t 
no good—which he is—or else you is got to 
swally them words, an’ swally ’em whole!’’ 

““My swallyin’ app’ratus ain’t wukkin 
to-day. I says Gaffer ain’t no good an’ I 
says that he cain’t lick nothin’ an’ that I 
e’n prove it.” 

Luscious was wrought to fighting pitch. 

“Prove it how?” 

“Huh! Tha’s easy. I e’n go down to the 
market on Fo’th Avenue and buy a rooster 
which e’n lick him.” 

Sacrilege! 

““You thinks you e’n git a rooster to lick 
Gaffer?” 

““You done said it!” 

“A five-poun’ cock—give or take two 
ounces?” 

“Right the fust time.” 

‘An’ you is ready to bet on it?”’ 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

“T is!’”? Mr. Shivers gave an excellent 
imitation of a man having an idea: “I is 
willin’ to bet Spinola on it— an’ cash also!” 

Luscious was nobody’s absolute fool. He 
studied Mr. Shivers intently. It became 
plain to him that Mr. Shivers had some- 
thing up his sleeve, and Luscious guessed 
instantly and correctly that Mr. Shivers 
had already purchased a gamecock for the 
purpose of matching him against Gaffer. 
More, Mr. Shivers—who Luscious knew 
was ignorant of birds—had doubtlessly 
been well touted and thought he had a sure 
thing. 

Luscious concealed a smile of elation. 
The idea of any game cock whipping Gaffer 
without the aid of seven or eleven miracles 
was ludicrous. Luscious continued to smile 
inwardly. Unwilling as he had been to roll 
high dice or play cards with Spinola as the 
stakes, he felt that he could pay her no 
greater or more delicate compliment than 
to let her future be placed on the glistening 
spurs of his beloved Gaffer. The idea made 
an irresistible appeal to his sense of knight- 
errantry. There would be a worthy cock- 
fight—a stake worthy putting Gaffer in the 
lists! Surely no woman could be won in a 
nobler way! 

Luscious—metamorphosed now that cock- 
fighting was the subject—dickered craftily. 
He practically dictated terms. Not only 
was Spinola to be at stake, but each man 
was to post fifty dollars with Florian Slap- 
pey, who was agreed upon as referee, Flor- 
ian being the ultimate word in matters 
sporting. 

By the time the deal was closed both men 
were chuckling with triumph—each su- 
premely confident of victory and bliss. The 
fight was scheduled to take place on the 
following Tuesday afternoon in the shelter 
of a dank and deserted barn not far from 
Rosedale. 

Florian Slappey was approached on the 
refereeing question. He accepted with an 
alacrity that stamped him as one not averse 
to a spotlight position. Each man put up 
fifty dollars in cash with him, the whole to 
become the property of the winner. Rules 
were agreed upon. Then Mr. Shivers re- 
turned to his chauffeuring and Luscious to 
his coal yarding, blissfully content in the 
certitude of triumph and a life of rich do- 
mestic happiness. 

News of the coming event seeped through 
Darktown and close on its heels the fas- 
cinating details of the circumstances sur- 
rounding it. It made an instant and 
enormous appeal. Here surely was a stake 
worthy the steel of any bird! And even- 
tually Sis Callie Flukers, professional gossip, 
heard of it and indignantly carried the story 
to Mrs. Spinola Reed. 

Contrary to Sis Callie’s fondest expecta- 
tions, Spinola was delighted. She waxed 
enthusiastic at the inevitable social promi- 
nence. Spinola dismissed the disappointed 
Sis Callie and sent for Mr. Shivers. She 
requested details. She got them in one 
great verbose gob. 

“Who is gwine win?” she asked perti- 
nently. 

Mr. Shivers grinned. 

““Tha’s a plumb foolish question, Missis 
Reed. You don’ hahdly reckon I’d take a 
chance of losin’ you, does you? They ain’t 
gwine be on’y one bird in this heah fight— 
an’ tha’s my Trojan. Gaffer ain’t got nary 
teeny chance. Betwix’ I an’ you, Spinola, 
I is jus’ bet another sevumty dollars on 
Trojan. Tha’s gwine pay fo’ our honey- 
moon.” 

Spinola blushed modestly. 

“You hush!” 

“You is countin’ on ’bidin’ by the de- 
cision of this heah cockfight, ain’t you?” 

**T reckon.”’ 

““An’ it’s un’erstood that when I wins I 
comes an’ claims you?” 

**Sposin’ Luscious wins?’”’ 

“He ain’t gwine do such.” 

“But if’n he does—I is got to ’bide by 
Luscious jus’ as much as I ’bides by you.” 

Mr. Shivers nodded. 

“Tain’t makin’ no kick. Lisa dead game 
loser, Lis. ’Ceptin’ on’y that I never loses.” 

As the day of the fight drew closer inter- 
est multiplied. Owners of the rival game 
cocks became centers of respectful interest. 
Each was flattered for private tips. Their 
answers became stereotyped. Said Mr. 
Shivers: “‘If’n you deesires to reelize one 
hund’ed pre cent on yo’ ’vestment quick 
an’ sho’, bet on Trojan.” 

Luscious was a trifle more conservative: 

“T ain’t saw Trojan an’ I ain’t pretick- 
erly care *bout seein’ him. But Chuesday 
night sumbody is gwine have a gamecock 
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dinner an’ the big dish ain’t gwine be name’ 
Gaffer.” 

It was a case of produce your money and 
take your choice. For every dollar that 
appeared in support of one bird, its mate 
immediately came to light to cover it. There 
was a frenzied scramble for invitations to 
witness the battle. It was understood that 
Spinola was to be there. Florian Slappey 
had thoughtfully arranged for the use of an 
armchair which was to be placed immedi- 
ately outside the canvas walls of the cockpit. 

Luscious spent the two days preceding 
the fight in hard scientific conditioning 
work. He pitted Gaffer against one of 
Jackson Ramsay’s best, both birds spurred 
with chamois dummies. Gaffer covered 
himself with glory. He fought the bird 
against his best hat, with results disastrous 
to the headgear. He put him in a walk for 
a day and shuffled him constantly. Mon- 
day evening found Gaffer in as perfect trim 
for battle as ever gamecock was. 

Mr. Shivers on the other hand did less 
work with his bird and more with his mouth. 
He entertained not the slightest apprehen- 
sion as to the outcome of the fight. He had 
seen the veteran Trojan fight. Victor in 
five battles, it was inconceivable that any 
amateur rooster could send him down for 
the eternal count. 

And so Mr. Shivers oozed cocksureness. 
He fairly dripped confidence and optimism, 
until he happened to ask Boston Marble, 
betting agent in the central section of Dark- 
town for Jackson Ramsay’s gambling es- 
tablishment, whether Boston was betting 
on Gaffer or Trojan. Boston was known as 
a connoisseur on gamecocks and a tight- 
lipped man. 

“You wan’s to know?” he inquired. 

“‘T sholy does.” 

‘Tse bettin’ on Gaffer.” 

Mr. Shivers’ eyelids flickered with sur- 
prise, not unmingled with contempt for the 
other’s judgment. 

“Says which?” 

“ Gaffer.” 

“My bird is name’ Trojan.” 

“‘T knows it.” 

‘An’ you is bettin’ on Luscious Chester’s 
bird?” 

“Ise layin’ odds when I cain’t git my bets 
covered no other way.” 

Something was wrong—radically so. Mr. 
Shivers realized that fact very suddenly. 
The smile vanished from his face for the 
first time since his acquisition of Trojan in 
Montgomery. 

“Why?” he questioned fearfully. 

Boston Marble’s reply came briefly and 
pointedly and there was no doubting the 
ring of sincerity: 

“Because Trojan ain’t got a chance 
against Luscious’ bird!”’ 

Mr. Shivers’ lower jaw dropped. His 
eyes popped open with horror. And then 
he most passionately demanded an expla- 
nation. 

He got it—straight from the shoulder. 
Boston Marble told him pointedly that the 
best fight in the career of a good gamecock 
is his first fight. He showed clearly that 
every fight in which Trojan had partici- 
pated since his maiden appearance had 
taken just that much out of him. 

“They ain’t but so many fights in a 


rooster,’”’ proclaimed Boston, ‘‘an’ Trojan’s 


was done used up long ago.” 

““He—he looks good.” 

“Co’se he looks good—don’ even show a 
scar. But they is there jus’ the same. They 
is hid by the feathers so nobody but a espert 
could see ’em. An’, b’lieve me, w’en you 
pits Trojan ’gainst a young bird like Gaffer, 
’tain’t gwine take you so long to fin’ they is 
there. Trojan ain’t on’y gwine be fightin’ 
Luscious’ bird—he is gwine be fightin’ 
Gaffer an’ them other five roosters which 
he has done licked.” 

“But the white gen’leman what done 
sol’ him to me ”” wailed Mr. Shivers. 

“He thought you was gwine breed with 
him—not fight him.” 

“An’ I ain’t got a chance?” 

“Not no more’n seven on the secon’ 
roll—barrin’ on’y amackerel don’ happen.” 

_ Mr. Shivers begged and pleaded for one 
single word of encouragement. Not one 
was forthcoming. And Mr. Shivers knew 
that Boston Marble knew whereof he spoke. 
A great black pall settled damply over Mr. 
Shivers’ shoulders and when he parted from 
the mournful betting agent he was in a cold 
sweat of terror. He went home to think 
it over. He found that task excruciatingly 
easy. He couldn’t very well think of any- 
thing else. 

_In the first place Boston Marble had con- 
vinced him that this was Trojan’s last night 
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on earth. And that meant that not only 
was Luscious to come into immediate pos- 
session of a five-thousand-dollar estate and 
the good-looking housewifely widow who 
accompanied it, but Mr. Shivers would find 
himself utterly and completely stripped of 
money by the setting of another sun. 

Mr. Shivers was not happy. He realized 
sadly that he had been hoist by the petard 
of his own overconfidence. He was in the 
grip of a great gooey gob of gloom. The 
postulation of the betting agent had shiv- 
ered his cosmic scheme—flooey! Perhaps 
Boston was wrong. Mr. Shivers slapped 
hat on head and streaked toward Eight- 
eenth Street. There in rapid succession he 
interviewed three men who were recognized 
as authorities on the subject of cockfighting. 
To each he presented a hypothetical case 
the facts of which were identical with his 
own dilemma: A rooster, victor in five 
desperate battles, pitted against a well- 
blooded youngster meeting his first foe. 
The verdict was unanimous and discourag- 
ing. Thumbs were down against Trojan. 

Mr. Shivers meandered sadly back to his 
room. He looked like a fatal accident going 
somewhere to happen. He seated himself 
limply in an old Morris chair, which various 
and sundry moths had loved not wisely but 
too well, and gave himself over to a session 
of deep thinking. 

Mr. Shivers was not a quitter. He so 
informed himself several times by way of 
encouragement. The trouble was that he 
appeared to have no option in the matter. 
He was already quitted! 


Yet somewhere, somehow, he knew that _ 


there must be a mode of egress from his dis- 
tressing plight. He entertained the idea of 
hedging his bets and so saving a little some- 
thing from the impending disaster, but that 
course was closed to him for two valid 
reasons: First, he couldn’t raise another 
cent with which to hedge; and second, he 
did not fool himself that his hypothetical 
case had not been translated into terms of 
the actual. He was sure that the true story 
had already been bruited about among the 


’ wagering fraternity. Mr. Shivers felt that 


he had been immersed in cold dark soup. 
He pillowed his aching head in a pair of 
palsied hands and groaned. 

‘*Mistuh Shivers,” he soliloquized, ‘what 
it takes to git stung good an’ plenty—you 
is got it! What you ain’t got is no brains, 
an’ all bein’ fair in love 3 . 

Mr. Shivers raised his head suddenly. 
Very abruptly the mournful soliloquy ended. 
An idea came full panoplied from the void 
and smote him hip and thigh. It smote him 
a terrifically hard smite. He staggered 
mentally. 

‘All’s fair in love,”’ he repeated musingly. 
“Gee golly! I’m durned if it ain’t!” 

His mind leaped to the tableau of several 
days since—Luscious and Gaffer in the rear 
of the house where Luscious boarded. He 
recalled the competent way in which Lus- 
cious had handled his bird. And what is 
still more important, he visualized Gaffer. 
One fact stood out in glittering, irresistible 
allure: 

Trojan and Gaffer looked sufficiently 
alike to have been born of the same egg! 
And following that startling premise to a 
glorious conclusion, if Trojan could be sub- 
stituted for Gaffer no one would know the 
difference. 

The potentialities of the scheme almost 
frightened him. Ifit waspossible! If only— 
the broken spirit of Mr. Shivers mended 
rapidly. Here was something tangible with 
which to work. If Trojan could be substi- 
tuted for Gaffer—no possibility of telling 
the difference—all fair in love 

It was that all’s-fair-in-love business that 
hypnotized him, principally because he 
wanted to be hypnotized to still the qualms 
of conscience. He went into executive ses- 
sion with himself. Within ten minutes he 
was convinced that Luscious had done him 
dirt. Luscious knew all about gamecocks, 
while he—George Shivers—did not. And 
Luscious was taking gross advantageof him 
in staking the matrimonial future of both 
on the stroke of a spur, after having in most 
cowardly fashion refused to settle the mat- 
ter of honor with dice or cards, via either of 
which routes Mr. Shivers would have been 
blissfully at home. 

There wasn’t a doubt of it. Mr. Shivers 
argued violently and steadfastly with him- 
self from the pro angle. There was no other 
side to the debate. In a marvelously brief 
space of time he was convinced that in bor- 
rowing Luscious’ bird until the following 
evening he was performing an act of charity. 

“Tha’s all what I is gwine do,” he ex- 
tenuated. ‘‘I ain’t takin’ ol’ Gaffer fo’ 
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wagering. The women hovered obsequi- 
ously over Spinola’s chair of state at the 
side of the six-inch-high canvas inclosure in 
which the affaire d’honneur was to be 
decided, while the men trampled a trail 
between headquarters of Luscious and Mr. 
Shivers. They inspected each bird in turn, 
commenting wisely upon the good points of 
each, and usually decided upon which bird 
they would wager by flipping a coin. 

Luscious, earnest and businesslike in a 
suit of dingy overalls, stood guard over 
his bird, returning monosyllabic answers 
to the flood of questions hurled his way. 
Luscious was decidedly in his element. He 
looked thoroughly competent. 

Mr. Shivers on the other hand was 
garbed in his ultra best. He fairly bubbled 
with confidence. 
ing another ten dollars, which he promptly 
and publicly wagered on his bird. And 
then amid a hush that could have been 
heard a half mile away Florian Slappey 
stepped into the pit, announced the battle 
and summoned the principals. 

They appeared promptly and proudly, 
each holding his bird gently in the crook of 
the left arm. Mr. Shivers simulated the 
nonchalance which years of experience had 
given to Luscious. Hestrove to imitate the 
sang-froid of the white gentlemen whom 
he had seen pitting game cocks in Mont- 
gomery. And every once in a while he 
would sight the bird under Luscious’ arm 
and give a throaty chuckle. 

It was really too funny. 

“Ol Trojan fightin’ fo’ Luscious,” he 
told himself, ‘‘an’ I is been clevah enough 
to git his bird to fight fo? me. I reckon 
brains ¢’n be used fo’ sumthin’ beside to 
have headaches with.” 

Florian orated long and unctuously about 
nothing in particular and then inquired if 
both men were ready. They said they 
were. Florian stepped over the inclosing 
Weed and seated himself on a three-legged 
stool. 

There was a general rustling about the 
pit. The crowd surged closer. Spinola 
hitched forward in her chair, eyes riveted 
on the two game cocks, hands pressed to 
her capacious bosom after the manner. of a 
famous motion-picture actress whom Spin- 
ola admired immensely. Interest of the 
crowd was equally divided between the 
birds and Spinola. The Widow Reed was 
tasting the ultima Thule of happiness. 

Luscious extended his bird toward the 
one held by Mr. Shivers. They pecked 
furiously at each other, passions rising. 
Their legs kicked futilely at empty air, long 
wicked steel glinting in the half light. 
Then Florian’s voice broke the tense al- 
most painful silence. 

“‘Pit yo’ birds, gen’lemen! Pit yo’ birds!”’ 

Luscious and Mr. Shivers stepped back, 
stooped and placed their game cocks gently 
on the dirt floor of the pit. An audible 
sigh escaped from Spinola. There was a 
general intaking of breath by the specta- 
tors. The epochal battle was on! 

For what seemed an eternity to the over- 
wrought watchers the two roosters glared 
at one another, every steely muscle in their 
bodies tensed. Then—action. 

There was a flurry, a hurtling of bodies 
through the air, a spurt of dust, a flash of 
steel, a vicious fish! flooosh! The two 
birds toppled to the ground and lay there 
struggling. 

Mr. Shivers smiled. The fight was over— 
he was quite sure of that. Therefore his 
eyes popped wide when the calmly profes- 
sional Luscious stepped forward quietly. 

“Unhang yo’ bird, Mistuh Shivers. It’s 
in you!” 

Mr. Shivers inspected skeptically. The 
steel spur was most decidedly in him—in 
his bird. Luscious’ bird had driven the 


He succeeded in borrow- - 
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gaff home with accuracy and power. Mr. 
Shivers shook his head—accident, of course. 
One little gaffing didn’t make no never- 
minds. He knew the veteran bird that 
Luscious was handling didn’t have the 
stamina to win. 

For thirty seconds the owners handled 
their birds. 

Then Florian Slappey’s voice again: 
“Pit yo’ birds!” 

Scarcely had they settled themselves 
when there was the same vicious fish! This 
time there was no doubt as to which bird 
was hung. Mr. Shivers bewilderedly ex- 
tracted the spur from his bird and lifted 
the weakening fowl in his arms. Luscious— 
quiet, self-possessed, unsmiling, confident— 
handled his rooster tenderly. 

_ The crowd was on the qui vive. Lus- 
cious’ bird had driven home the first two 
strokes and even the laymen knew that 
the early blows in a cockfight are the most 
decisive. Mr. Shivers’ bird was in an ex- 
ceedingly bad way. Even Spinola knew it. 
She had small eyes for Mr. Shivers. She 
was gazing adoringly at the cool competent 
Luscious; gazing at him as one gazes upon 
a future husband. 

“Pit yo’ birds, gen’lemen!” 

The birds were placed in the pit. They 
came together, separated, set themselves 
and slammed together again. This time 
they went down. 

“Tn you, Mistuh Shivers,’”’ announced 
Florian. ‘In yo’ bird!” 

From a knowing spectator came the soft 
announcement: ‘An’ that one shuah ends 
poe sapatl That finishes Brother Shivers’ 

ird!” 

It did. The actual end of the fight did 
not come for another twenty minutes, and 
in those twenty minutes Mr. Shivers suf- 
fered the tortures of the damned multiplied 
by infinity. Not only was the bird he was 
handling going down to game and glorious 
defeat, but Mr. Shivers possessed the 
numbing knowledge that it was Luscious’ 
bird that was losing! 

He stood in petrified horror and watched 
his own bird, handled by Luscious, drive 
home every stroke into the one that Lus- 
cious should have been handling. It didn’t 
seem to afford common amusement to the 
victorious game cock. 

The end came. The birds were pitted 
and for the solemn count of ten Mr. Shivers’ 
bird made no offensive motion. The owners 
handled them for thirty seconds, then pit- 
ted them again. The referee again counted 
ten, and again Mr. Shivers’ bird lay supine. 
Once again they handled their birds for 
thirty seconds, and this time the count 
went to twenty. It was a slow, dignified 
impressive count. Florian Slappey gave 
his verdict: ; 

‘Luscious Chester’s bird wins the fight, 
an’ I declares all bets payable according!” 

Luscious’ gamecock had won! But Mr. 
Shivers knew that Luscious’ gamecock had 
lost. The irony of it appalled. He cursed 
the men who had plied him with the advice 
that had caused him to swap the birds. He 
railed to himself against Boston Marble 
and every other man who had expressed 
confidence in Gaffer. 

Gaffer! Huh! Swell fighter Gaffer was— 
not! Only once in the entire fight had 
his spurs been driven home. He had bat- 
tled gamely, true—but hopelessly. 

Two or three times in the immediate past 
Mr. Shivers had fancied that he rubbed 
elbows with misery. He realized now that 
he had been stranger to it. Hesaw the vic- 
torious Luscious pick up his bird, walk 
over to Spinola and shake hands with her 
in a proprietary manner. He glimpsed 
Spinola’s smile of welcoming love, pride and 
surrender. He knew that she knew that 
she was smiling upon her future husband. 
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The world was a sad and dreary place for 
Mr. Shivers. To lose the fight, Spinola and 
all his money was bad enough. But to 
know that his bird had really won and that 
he had robbed himself of the fruits of vic- 
tory was fairly killing. 

Mr. Shivers passed a shaking hand across 
a perspiring, aching brow. He turned on 
his heel, gave vent to one relieving spurt of 
classic profanity and departed. 

And that night Luscious Chester called 
upon Mrs. Spinola Reed. He was the same 
old Luscious—uncouth and honest in vic- 
tory as he had been before. He wore his 
old suit and what was left of the felt hat 
with which he had helped train Gaffer. Tim- 
idly, awkwardly, he claimed his reward. 

Spinola was a woman of her word. She 
was also a woman of action. She threw 
plump rounded arms about the neck of the 
now adored Luscious and implanted an im- 
passioned betrothal kiss upon his lips. 
Luscious trembled from head to overlarge 
feet and returned the favor with interest. 
Five minutes later—an ecstatic five min- 
utes—they found themselves able to con- 
verse. Spinola started it. 

“Ts you happy, Luscious?” 

“Happy? I reckon I is the happies’ 
man what is.” 

““Hones’ an’ true?” 

“Cross my heart. 
Spinola, hon?” 

ap sholy is, Luscious. 


An’ is you happy, 
Mos’ ontirely 


happy.” | 

“*Absotively?”’ 

‘“We-e-ll”—Spinola was nothing if not 
honest—‘“‘ they is jes’ one lil teeny ’ception, 
Luscious. On’y jes’ one.” 

“What it is, sweetness?” 

“Not meanin’ to hu’t yo’ feelin’s none, 
Luscious, I is got to say that while you is 
a swell feller an’ is gwine make me a good 
easy husban’, I does kinder wish you had a 
li’] mo’ brains!” 

And then Luscious laughed. 

“Brains!” he echoed. ‘“‘Brains! Why, 
hon, brains is the on’y thing I ain’t got 
anythin’ else but! An’ I e’n prove it.” 

She shook her head skeptically. “‘ Well?” 

“°Twas bouten this cockfight, sweetness. 
You see, I knowed all the time that Trojan 
di’n’t have no chance to beat Gaffer an’ 
other day I heard that lots of folks had 
been tellin’ Mistuh Shivers he di’n’t have 
no chance. So I thunk it over and figgered 
out that Mistuh Shivers was in so deep 
he’d try to swap Trojan fo’ Gaffer, countin’ 
they look jes’ alike. An’ all night befo’ 
las’ an’ las’ night I set up an’ watched. 
Sho’ nuff, ‘long ’bout one ’clock this maw- 
nin’ along he comes an’ leaves Trojan an’ 
takes Gaffer. An’ I ain’t said a word to 
him while he been doin’ it—b’lieve me not, 
eause’n I is got brains, I is. But I follied 
him home and after he got to sleep good I 
slipped into his coop, put Trojan back where 
he belonged at an’ take’n my Gaffer home 
with me. 

“Co’se, Mistuh Shivers, thinkin’ he had 
Gaffer, bet a heap mo’ money an’ I sent out 
an’ covered his bets. An’ to-day when 
Gaffer won—he was thinking all the time 
it was Trojan which was winnin’. It’s 
gwine do him good to think that way fo’ 
a while. An’ now, Spinola, does you still 
’sist that I ain’t got no brains?” 

She gazed upon him with a new wide- 
eyed pride. Then she snuggled closer and 
slipped his arm about her waist. 

“Luscious,” said she softly, “‘I is tee- 
totally misjedged you. You—you is got 
so much brains I is posituvely skeered of 
you. As for Mistuh Shivers”—pensively— 
“T wonder where he is at now?” 

Luscious grinned. 

“Him? I reckon he’s preparin’ to eat 
Trojan fo’ dinner! An’ it’s gwine be a pow’- 
ful tough meal!” 
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Who Broke Ira 


Where the passenger car has gone, 
the truck has followed. 


Where the first pneumatic tires 
marked the trail across the farms and 
prairies, there you find an ever increas- 
ing mileage of brick, concrete and other 
hard-surface roads—and an ever in- 
creasing tonnage of truck freight. 


Good roads had to be built for the 
passenger car—for the truck they had 
merely to be made more substantial. 


Just so in relation to design. From 
the first, passenger car engineering 
pioneered. Problems of frame, genera- 


tion of power, transmission and dri; 
were all easier for the truck because, 
passenger car experience—though 
was necessary to insist—as Timke 
Detroit did from the beginning—that 
truck was above all a burden bear 
and a commercial carrier—and must } 
in every respect big and strong an 
substantial. It was not possible—: 
some thought—to put passenger c; 
axles under a truck. 


But it was possible, and necessar 
to apply passenger car experience t 
truck axle designing. 


Thus the rear-drive which is tode 
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r the Iruck ? | 


ypted by the largest number of 
ck-builders represents the acme of 
senger car simplicity and efficiency 
1s truck strength. 


“he one-piece housing, built like a 
dge—with the same maximum 
ongth to minimum weight of metal 
he sturdy worm gears and drive 
fts, are designed expressly to meet 
itor haulage conditions. 


3ut, as in the passenger car we have 
plicity of construction in pinion 
i ring gear with a single reduction, 
in the truck we have but one reduc- 
1 by worm and worm wheel—the 


fewest parts means the least chance 
of trouble. 


And again, in both we have all work- 
ing units completely enclosed with 
positive, direct and continuous lubri- 
cation. 


The result is obvious in the mileage 
records of worm-drive trucks and the 
names of their builders. Write for 
complete record of all recognized truck 
builders showing the extent to which 
they are turning to worm drive for 
efficient commercial haulage. 


Wh THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
/ Detroit, Michigan 
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shivered itself to sleep. Even before the 
tiny spurt of light broke out, Tommy 
realized by the rasp of wood on hard cloth 
that someone was striking a match. It 
revealed lathered, drooping horses, muddied 
riders, the hard hawk face, adorned with a 
drooping mustache, of the man who had 
struck it. 

“A kid!” 
have you : 

“Shut up!” said the first voice. ‘‘Who 
else is here?” 

“Only me!” Tommy managed to say. 
Queerly, he had now an impulse to runaway 
from these forées of law and order—he 
who had for half an hour associated quite 
confidently with a hunted, desperate ban- 
dit—or something of the kind. 

“Well, only you, have you seen anybody 
pass here in the last hour or so?” ‘ 

*‘A tenderfoot?”’ came another voice 
eagerly. ‘‘ Middle-sized man?”’ ; 

“Shut up!” came again the first voice. 
This seemed to be the hawk-faced man who 
had held up the match. Plainly he was 
leader of the party; almost as plainly he 
was that sheriff of Dos Vacas to whom 
Henry the bandit had referred. The sheriff 
here by the gate, the bandit up in the hills— 
the boy crouched unconsciously. This was 
the appointed moment for shooting to 
begin. He had a wholly moral impulse to 
warn the sheriff; and unaccountably did 
nothing of the kind but continued to 
crouch by the gate. : 

“We're looking for a middle-sized man, 
smooth-shaven, about thirty,sandy haired,”’ 
said the sheriff’s voice. “‘Heeled. Wearin’ a 
black coat and pants and a pair of those 
dude laced boots. See anybody answerin’ 
to that description?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the boy after a moment 
of hesitation. At this simple answer the 
black bulks, which were men, could be 
seen against the half-lighted background 
of the lake to stiffen in their saddles. 

“Hell you did!”’ said the sheriff of Dos 
Vacas. His voice grew tense. “ Ridin’? 
Toward Carbonado?”’ : 

“No, sir. His horse is lame. He left it in 
the barn.” 

‘“Where’d he go? Speak out loud!” — 

“Up the mountain—on foot!” said 
Tommy. On these words the four men, 
almost with one motion, dismounted, their 
boots striking the wet road with a thump. 

“Get a light in there!”’ commanded the 
sheriff. Searcely had the boy, once more in 
the kitchen, touched match to wick and 
slipped the chimney into place than their 
boots were scraping on the board porch 
outside of the kitchen door. They, too, as 
they stood revealed in the lamplight, were 
splashed and spattered. He whom Tommy 
iightly recognized as the sheriff of Dos 
Vacas entered first; a lean man, stepping 
neatly even in his muddied cowhide boots. 
As he removed his hat he revealed a head 
half bald, streaked with mouse-colored 
hair. The others followed, shaking the mud 
from their floppy sombreros. Each was 
carrying a rifle. 

““You all alone here?” asked the sheriff, 
standing with one hand lightly resting 
upon the holster forward of his hip. 

Tommy explained. 

“Uh-huh!” said the sheriff. ‘‘What is 
this place—a freighter station?” 

“Yes, sir, and a claim. It belongs to my 
father, John T. Duane.”’ 

“Bob,” said the sheriff, ‘‘you rustle 
round and get us some coffee. That’s a 
steak there, ain’t it? Well, cook it!” He 
whom the sheriff addressed as Bob—a 
youngish, fat, smooth-shaven man with a 
face disagreeably heavy about the jowls— 
set to work. ‘“‘You, Tony, get out and do 
some tracking—find which way he started. 
There’s a lantern. Take it along. Don’t 
worry about the light. The tenderfoot 
won’t shoot—not till he’s cornered.” 

Tony was little, spare, dark, scantily 
bearded. Confused, perturbed, apprehen- 
sive as he was, the boy noted that Tony 
moved forward with the step of a cata- 
mount, his feet laid down flat and pointing 
straight forward. His young experience of 
the frontier taught him that this meant 
Indian blood. 

“And Dutch Charley, you get those 
broncs under cover and loosen their 
cinches,”’ 

Tommy was alone now, except for the 
fat man whom they called Bob, busy about 
the stove, and the sheriff. That function- 
ary indicated a chair. 


said another voice. “Say, 
”? 
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“Set down, kid,” he said, He pulled up 
another chair and seated himself opposite 
the lad, whose eyes became fixed, fright- 
ened. 

‘I’m an officer of the law—savvy?” be- 
gan the sheriff. ‘‘Now how about this 
man you saw here—tell me everything.” 

With a queer sense that the whole world 
was adjuring him to tell the truth, Tommy 
plunged at once into the middle of things. 

“He said he come from the East,” 
started Tommy. So, working forward and 
back while the steel-blue eyes of the sheriff 
bored into him, he related to the last detail 
the doings and sayings of this stranger. 
This youngish-looking fat man whom they 
called Bob, busy over pots and pans, 
worked with divided attention—he too 
was listening. When, in response to close 
hard questioning, Tommy told how the 
stranger had asked repeatedly about a man 
named Hammy he stopped working alto- 
gether. 

“That’s what I told you, Lute—Hammy 
never made for Carbonado,” he said. 

“Shut up—I’m doing this!” growled 
the sheriff. 

The cross-questioning went on; but 
now Tony, the little Indian-blooded man, 
had come in through the door. 

“No use until daylight,” said Tony. 
“Trail hits outcroppings over the hill, 
where there ain’t no snow.”’ His dark eye 
fell hungrily on the steak, now fried and 
warming to leathery hardness on the back 
of the stove. The door opened again at this 
moment and the man addressed as Dutch 
Charley, who—the boy remembered—had 
been sent to stable the horses, made his 
entry. Dutch Charley was little and thick- 
necked ana blond. 

“Sure is some kind of Dutchman,” the 
boy reflected when he spoke, for his conso- 
nants were blurred and his sibilants hissed 
with a foreign accent. 

“His horse iss in the barn, boss,” he 
said. ‘“‘He couldn’t go further if he’d been 
doped. His shoulder iss hurt bad. Both 
those horses got a fall when they hit that 
bar, I told you.” 

“Damn lucky for us—that there bar,” 
said the sheriff. ‘‘Now, kid, you’re sure 
you told me everything he said?”’ 

At this the four men surrounded him, 
giving the boy the uncomfortable feeling of 
being the criminal in the case. 

Say C85 Siting 

“He didn’t say anything about some- 
thing he was carrying?” 

The sheriff might have noticed here a 
short hesitation before Tommy answered: 

“No, sir. He said he was a bandit— 
horse stealing or something.” 

Tommy, his face on those of his inquisi- 
tors, saw them all struggle for a moment 
with some expression of emotion; Bob in- 
deed started a laugh which he checked in 
his throat. 

“That’s right,” said the sheriff. ‘Hoss 
stealing and worse. Now we’ll say, kid, 
that he was carrying something very valu- 
able. If he told you he had it and you don’t 
tell me you’re hiding and concealing some- 
thing from the law—and you go to jail.” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ said the boy in a feeble voice. 
“No, sir, he didn’t say anything about any- 
thing.” 

“Something with writing on it,” said 
Dutch Charley explosively, and the eyes of 
the other three men stabbed at his face. 
The sheriff frowned and gave a light shake 
of his head. 

By now Bob had laid out cups, plates, 
knives and forks. 

“Got any milk, kid?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Well, 
produce!” 

Tommy had risen to obey when a “‘hello’’ 
sounded faintly outside. The sheriff, with 
a cautious hand on his hip, opened the 
door. 

“That you, Skinny?” he called after a 
moment’s pause. 

““Yep!”’ came the answer from the road. 

“Got anybody?” This in a tone of tense 
eagerness. 

““Nope!”’ The lines of the sheriff’s face 
took a sudden droop. 

“Then come in. Here, kid, take that 
lantern and show Skinny the way. Dutch, 
go out and look after his bronc.”’ 

There seemed to be no end of arrivals 
that night. However, the newcomer had 
no need of a light, a fact which the posse 
seemed to have forgotten. When Tommy 
came to him in the road he was flashing a 
bull’s-eye lantern against the breasts and 


flanks of a horse even more splashed and 
lathered, even more heavily blown than 
those which had preceded him to the stable. 

Dutch Charley, approaching to take the 
horse by his foamy bit, asked some quick 
eager question under his breath. This new- 
est stranger spoke loudly enough to be 
heard. 

““Vamosed —toward Carbonado—and 
riding!” he said. 

Dutch Charley exploded something in 
four scraping syllables of a strange foreign 
language. He and the newcomer, a tall 
thin man with a black beard, fell to loosen- 
ing cinches. Dutch Charley, guiding him- 
self with the bull’s-eye lantern, led the 
horse away. 

Inside of the kitchen Skinny, the new- 
comer, faced the posse with a surly frown; 
and he addressed the dark Indian-blooded 
man, who was known as Tony. 

“‘Tt’s a hell of a tracker you are!”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Start the main bunch after a 
lame horse when they split out—and the 
good one on his way to Carbonado!”’ 

Tommy, watching from the door, saw 
a wave of some gripping emotion overrun 
the tanned countenance of the sheriff. 
Bob’s face flashed from pink to deep red— 
to white—to pink again. Tony showed 
only a deeper stolidity of feature, but his 
peadvpresa eye fixed itself on Skinny’s 

ace. 

“They wrote their autographs,” said 
Skinny. ‘There’s a wallow there by the 
bar where the tenderfoot’s horse run plumb 
against it in the dark. All you looked 
for’’—he exploded this into the face of 
Tony—“‘was the tracks of them two horses. 
The bar’s broke clean off. That’s how you 
come through. That dude tenderfoot, 
after they split out, tried to take this road. 
He got his horse up and rode a 

““Hell!”’ exclaimed the sheriff under his 
breath, as one facing a disagreeable infer- 
ence. ‘‘Hammy rode toward Carbonado?’”’ 

Skinny nodded. 

“And going strong.” 

“Well, you fool, why didn’t you ride and 
catch him?” asked the sheriff. 

“Oh, easy—and him with an hour’s head 
start,” replied Skinny in sarcastic tones. 
‘And that black standard-bred a better 
horse than mine any day you say. He’d 
have beat me if he’s had to go half the way 
on foot.” 

To the boy, the watching outsider in 
these strange conversations, it seemed 
strange that Skinny had not followed to 
Carbonado nevertheless—there were depu- 
ties and policemen in Carbonado. 

The room, somehow, seemed filled with 
tiny electric currents of chill apprehension. 
The boy, wrestling with matters too grown- 
up and complicated for his understand- 
ing, perceived nevertheless that there was 
something peculiar about this posse. De- 
cidedly he did not like them, whereas this 
pleasant-spoken bandit 

“Funny thing, though,” pursued Skinny. 
“That little roan of the dude’s didn’t be- 
gin to go real lame until he was halfway 
down here. Trail’s clean as a whistle up 
to near the head of the lake—he was just 
favoring that nigh foreleg a little.. Gets 
worse and worse as it goes on. You’ve 
scuffed up the road a lot, but out yonder,” 
he jerked a thumb toward the front gate, 
“‘T can make out he’s favoring that shoulder 
until he can just barely walk. Got him 
here? How is he?” 

“You're dead right. The bronc’s shoul- 
der is gone,” replied the sheriff. ‘‘Tender- 
foot found he couldn’t get any other horse 
short of Carbonado and he’s took to the 
mountain.” 

At about this time the boy felt rather 
than formulated a lightening of the gloom, 
first manifest when a half smile illumi- 
nated the features of the sheriff. 

“TI figure the tenderfoot- carried the 
stuff—after all,’’ said the sheriff as though 
in response to an unspoken question from 
his following. ‘‘He had the best horse in 
Dos Vacas. A swell dude mining expert 
from the East””—the sheriff shot out these 
epithets with a hiss in every syllable— 
““ain’t going to trust anything important 
to a crude Westerner like Hammy.”’ 

Just then the boy stooped to drop a ca- 
ressing touch on the head of Buck. The 
sheriff bent on him a meaning glance and 
added quite loudly and plainly. ‘Of 
course those two horses were stolen.” 

“Sure they was stolen,” said Tony as 
though the words cost him an effort. 
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four, five, besides Bob. Had Dutch 
Charley rejoined them, or—they were lost 
in a bend of the trail; they emerged more 
distinctly. Then he could see quite plainly. 
They were bunched about a man who wore 
not heavy loose-legged cowhide boots like 
the rest but boots which neatly shaped 
themselves to his calves. They had got the 
tenderfoot! 

Bob lumbered down the slope on a run. 
They all stopped for a little parley, the 
prisoner in their midst standing with his 
head down, dejected. Then Bob hurried 
ahead of them, back toward the house. 
For a moment the boy had an impulse to 
conceal himself. But curiosity together 
with the reflection that now they had their 
man they wouldn’t care, held him to the 
trail. Bob saw him now and hailed him 
between puffs of labored breath. 

“Hustle back to your shack with me, 
kid,” said Bob—and there was exultation 
in his voice. ‘‘We want to shake up a fire 
and get some coffee quick.” 

“How did they get him?” asked Tommy. 

Bob, in this new mood—whatever it 
was—had lost his surliness of the night 
before. 

““Wallowed round, falling into gulches 
and out again all night,” he said. ‘Trail 
shows he was plumb lost. First peep of 
light he crawled back to the dump over 
there to get his bearings. Of course we had 
the dump covered. Tony was there, hiding 
Injunfashion. When the Tenderfoot passed 
him, Tony just dropped on the back of 
his neck.” Bob stopped his hurrying walk 
to laugh. ‘He shed his long gun so fast he 
just slung it, and tried to get to his short 
gun. Tony had the barrel over his ear be- 
fore he could draw. We wanted to bring 
him in alive.’”’ Bob laughed again. 

The exulting Bob, chuckling as he worked, 
and the scared perplexed boy had scarcely 
kindled the fire and put on the teakettle 
before posse and prisoner entered. Henry 
the tenderfoot, first visitor of that strange 
night, had almost lost his debonair bearing. 
Prickles of sandy beard beginning to stand 
out on chin and cheeks enphasized the dead, 
dra pallor of his skin. As the sheriff 
stood him up against the wall by the win- 
dow he moved like an automaton. The 
posse stacked their rifles in the farther cor- 
ner, stacked with them a pistol holster and 
a short rifle, which the boy recognized as 
Henry’s. 

“Now,” said the sheriff, “you hoss- 
stealing liar, put up your hands. We're 
going to search you!” 

Henry spoke for the first time; there 
was a kind of firmness and confidence in 
that resonant voice of his which belied his 
drawn expression. 

“T suppose, Sheriff Lute Markham, you 
keep repeating that epithet ‘horse thief’ 
so that you'll believe it yourself and so 
sound more convincing,’ he began. The 
sheriff at this gave a quick flirt of his re- 
volver. 

“Get them hands up!” he growled. 
“Tony and you, Skinny, go through him!”’ 

Henry the tenderfoot, as ordered, lifted 
his hands waist high, palms forward. The 
two deputies ran quickly through his pock- 
ets and dumped upon the table their 
contents—two or three old letters, a hand- 
kerchief, a cigarette case and _ other 
inconsequential bits. Then, as Tony and 
Skinny began a businesslike search of 
coat, shirt, trousers, linings, he continued 
to talk. 

“T’m not at all surprised, sheriff, at your 
use of that word. Hammy and I were won- 
dering as we rode just what we’d be shot or 
lynched or jailed for in case you got us, and 
we remembered we’d made a great stra- 
tegic mistake. When we bought these two 
fast horses from that man Jones we forgot 
to get a bill of sale. Making that poor 
horse dealer swear we just hired them and 
ran them away would be easy compared to 
some of the things you get away within Dos 
Vacas. He knows he couldn’t stay in Dos 
Vacas—couldn’t even stay alive if he 
didn’t ? 

“Set down!’ exclaimed Skinny at that 
moment. He dropped a long, lean, sinewy 
hand upon the tenderfoot’s head, shoved 
a knee into his abdomen and shot him 
backward into a chair. The deputies put 
themselves at once to unlacing Henry’s 
high boots. The indignity of this perform- 
ance the captive seemed to ignore. As one 
momentarily interrupted, he went on: 

“Of course we have also stolen and mu- 
tilated government records. You could get 
us properly on that—‘cinch us’ is your 
Western expression, is it not? But, do you 
know, Hammy and I figured as we rode 
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along that you gentlemen would hesitate 
to do anything that might bring a matter 
of Federal records into court? Lawyers 
and United States marshals from outside 
might come prying into Dos Vacas—nosey 
persons without proper respect for ne 

A hot flush had been turning the com- 
plexion of the sheriff from brown to Indian 
red. It deepened until, as he interrupted, 
he looked for a moment apoplectic. 

“Shut up on that,’”’ he said with a sug- 
gestive motion to his gun, “‘or ¥ 

“No,” said Henry the tenderfoot, “you 
aren’t going to kill me, sheriff; at least not 
for the present. Not until you do your 
best to find out from me where those pages 
are—those and some other papers.” 

He paused here and turned his eyes suc- 
cessively upon the four members of the 
posse. That last remark seemed to have 
frozen them in whatever they were doing 
at the time. Tony, who had just re- 
moved the right boot and was exploring 
its depths, crouched with one arm invisible 
and stared. Bob, who was measuring cof- 
fee into the pot, stood with a spoon bal- 
anced, his mouth open. 

“Well, you ain’t got nothing on me!” 
Bob’s voice cut the silence like a knife. 

“‘Haven’t I?” said the tenderfoot softly. 
“Tt seems to me that before you listened 
to the call of public duty in Dos Vacas 
you—operated, let us say, in the region 
of Phoenix, Arizona.” 

A string of oaths from Bob touched off 
a babbling torrent of abuse from the whole 
posse. Buck, the dog, infected with the 
excitement, began to bark furiously. 

“Shut that dog up!” exclaimed Skinny. 
“And you, kid, get out of here!” 

“‘T’d think twice before I sent the boy 
away,” said the tenderfoot. ‘‘ Dismissing 
him just as I am reaching the cream of the 
morning’s conversation might be consid- 
ered suspicious—unless you intend to make 
this affair a double murder. Probably you 
won't adopt that measure anyhow, I take 
it, until Dutch Charley, your killer, arrives 
from whatever he may be doing.” 

The boy, closing the door to the main 
house, shut out the rest of this sentence and 
the roar of abuse that followed it. Inside 
with his dog Tommy looked frightened; 
but his face was lighted, too, with a more 
pleasurable emotion. For once in his thir- 
teen years he was getting all the excite- 
ment a boy required for his well-being. He 
first tiptoed cautiously to the wall where 
hung his father’s old single-shot rifle, pol- 
ished, greased, plugged with a cork and 
ready. With a slightly unsteady hand he 
took it down, tugged at the lever until he 
opened its action and could see the butt of a 
cartridge inits barrel. Froma box in a ta- 
ble drawer, he took a handful of cartridges, 
stuffed them into his pocket. He closed the 
action, jumping at the slight click it made, 
and noiselessly as a cat mounted to his own 
room. Summoning Buck inside with an 
almost inaudible whistle, he gently locked 
the door, crawled to his private peephole, 
laid down the rifle in fighting position on 
the floor. He had no need now to restrain 
Buck. For two years Buck had been given 
consistently to understand that he must 
make no noise while his boy god occupied 
that queer position. The group below was 
in full range of his vision. Also he could 
hear everything, even the voice of the ten- 
derfoot—low, controlled, but always res- 
onant. But Tommy’s eye, affixed to the 
peephole, kept wandering above the heads 
of the posse. The sheriff was leaning over 
the prisoner now—and: 

‘“‘Come across—where are those papers?”’ 
he was saying. 

“You have satisfied yourselves, then, 
that they are not on my person?”’ said 
Henry. “Why don’t you go back over my 
trail of last night and search everywhere? 
For instance, we stopped, Hammy and I, 
at Weaverville. Perhaps we left them there. 
Perhaps I hid them last night on the moun- 
tain. Go ahead! I have no objection to 
your making a search. Only it would oc- 
cupy time that might be more profitably 
employed.” 

The sheriff flirted his gun under Henry’s 
nose. Thetenderfoot looked strained for an 
instant; but his voice came out as tanta- 
lizingly cool as ever. 

‘All right, since you insist. You might, 
you know, have asked me the direct ques- 
tion long before. Unless my partner, Wil- 
liam Hamilton, alias Hammy, and his horse 
both fell dead on the road between the 
forks and Carbonado those papers—this 
begins to sound like a Bowery melodrama.” 

“Damn you, talk!’”’ exclaimed the sheriff 
with another flirt of his gun. 
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“The papers are in the hands of Special 
United States Marshall McDevitt, in 
Carbonado.”’ 

The conversation seemed to have 
reached its climax. The sheriff started back 
as though Henry had drawn on him. 

““T told you—I told you you oughter ——”’ 
began Bob before he checked himself. Tony 
ane Bony stood glaring reproach on their 
chief. 

“You liar!’’ said the sheriff—but he 
said it weakly. 

Henry the tenderfoot, taking up the 
conversation again, dropped his bantering 
tone. 

“Sheriff Luther Markham and you, 
Mr. Robert Sanderson, County Clerk, we 
might as well have a show-down,”’ he said. 
“May I lace my boots while I am talking? 
Thank you. This is going to be a confession. 
Still, I don’t think you’ll use it against me. 

“When I decided to look into this Dos 
Vacas district, I got fair warning. Ex- 
perienced people told me it was a crooked 
camp. They said that no one had a chance 
on earth there unless he belonged to the 
gang. Still, I fancied the region. I was a 
dude, tenderfoot mining expert from the 
East, as you gentlemen have so frequently 
remarked. But I had with me a practical 
Westerner, Hammy. Hesays he tried it be- 
cause he was afool. At any rate we found 
that the camp was as bad as its reputation. 
Kindly let me proceed, Mister Sheriff. The 
sooner I finish, the sooner we'll get down 
to business. 

“You know perfectly well how you’ve 
run that camp ever since the first strike. 
It isn’t necessary to recall that; but you 
may be interested in hearing what I know. 
You not only get a rake-off on every 
crooked faro box in the Little Texas and 
the Big Ace; but what’s important to me, 
you’ve laid your hand on all the really 
promising claims in the district. It has 
always puzzled me, sheriff, to know what 
you do with your money.” 

“Tt’s all right about my money!” ex- 
ploded the sheriff. 

“Yes, I presume you look after that,” 
went on the tenderfoot pleasantly. ‘But 
I do advise you to listen to me. You 
seemed contented with your pickings and 
percentages from the gambling and the 
dance hall until Mr. Robert Sanderson, 
known in Phoenix, Arizona, as Robert 
Brown, arrived in Dos Vacas. Mr. Brown— 
I beg your pardon—Mr. Sanderson is very 
clever with his pen. In Phoenix he was too 
clever.” 

“That’s a lie!’’ This from Bob. 

“Tt does seem to me that the inexcusable 
epithet is being passed rather freely this 
morning,” said Henry the tenderfoot. 
“Tf that’s a lie it’s such a pity that you 
didn’t take the trouble to stay and say so 
to a jury instead of leaving your brother- 
in-law to forfeit your bail. There are five 
indictments waiting against you in Ari- 
zona—four for worthless checks, one for 
forgery. Kindly save your protest for your 
rebuttal, Mr. Sanderson. I have other 
things to say that will surprise you.” 

Bob subsided. 

“Andyou, Mister Sheriff, got Mr.Sander- 
son elected county clerk, Mexican fashion, 
and appointed land agent—chief business 
to record mining claims. After that it was 
easy. When a claim began to look good, 
these assistants. of yours,’’ he raised up 
from lacing his boots to indicate the two 
deputies, ‘jumped it some fine night—they 
and Dutch Charley your killer. I wonder 
where Dutch Charley is? By rights he 
ought to be plying his art on this job. 

“When the owner of the claim came into 
camp and made his kick, the records were 
all fixed. Mr. Sanderson had attended to 
that. A little erasure with chemicals and 
some clever imitation of signatures—per- 
fectly easy for a gentleman of Mr. San- 
derson’s talents. The owner could whistle. 
If he whistled too loudly he left camp. 
Sometimes he traveled quite a distance. 
There was the Corrigan affair. Let me re- 
eall the case of Mike Corrigan. He was an 
Irishman and he preferred to fight.” 

“That will do!’’ interrupted the sheriff. 
“That will do!’ The bluster was now 
gone from his voice. He spoke in a low 
steely tone infinitely more threatening. 

“Well,” said Henry the tenderfoot, 
looking up from lacing his boots, “‘I thought 
you wouldn’t eare to discuss the Corrigan 
affair. Anyway, it’s closed. Under our 
admirable laws a man can’t be tried again, 
once he’s acquitted. And your duly ap- 
pointed coroner let Dutch Charley go on 
the plea of self-defense. This had a very 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Why the Grocer buys them 


A Delicious Variety 
na Style Sausage Corned Beef Hash 
_ Hamburger Steak and Onions 
ed Beef Lunch Tongue 
ny Sliced Dried Beef 


yy Beef Sausage Meat 
Potted Meat-Products 
‘Mammy Hash - Veal Loaf 
Ox Tongues Tripe 


When our salesman calls on your grocer he carries a sample case 
of Council Meats—so that the grocer can try them before he buys 
them. One taste is sufficient proof to the grocer that when it’s 
your turn to try them, you will want to buy them too. 


Your grocer buys Council Meats because they come fresh from the spar- 
kling sunshine and pure air of ideal surroundings—because they make an ever- 
ready meat market for your pantry shelf—and because they come in vacuum 
packages to bring to your table all their original flavor, purity and goodness. 


Thousands of grocers are buying Council Meats for the same reasons they 
know their customers will want them—because they are so good to eat, so 
perfectly prepared and such enjoyable treats for home-folks or guests—such 
good food at home or out-of-doors and for every meal, whether planned ahead 
of time or not. 


Order Council Meats from your grocer today. Your family council will soon 
know why the grocer bought them. 
There’s a little guide to good living called ‘“‘Appetizing Suggestions” that 


we will be glad to mail you without charge. It pictures many enjoyable 
meals made with many meats and other good things to eat, and tells how 


to cook and serve them. Send for this Little cook book today. It’s an 
unusual help to every housekeeper. 
INDIAN PACKING COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Co., Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
salutary effect on people who complained 
about falsified records. My present plight 
teaches me that when you jumped our 
claims, Hammy and I should have taken 
it all with a pleasant smile. We were in- 
discreet enough to leave our locations and 
come into camp over Sunday. When we 
returned on Monday morning I found the 
merry brown eyes of this gentleman here 
looking at me across the sights of a rifle; 
however, you know all that. When we in- 
terviewed you, Mr. Sanderson, you were 
very polite; but of course we didn’t have a 
legal leg to stand on. Your records showed 
that ih 

“Your filing was irregular,’ snapped 
Bob. © 

“Of course; it always was—or something 
else. At any rate Hammy was stubborn 
and I was an innocent tenderfoot. We 
hung on. Your mistake, Mister Sheriff, 
lay in letting us stay at Dos Vacas. But 
we struck you as most inoffensive persons, 
I suppose—just a college-bred dude from 
the East and astray prospector. I got that 
job in the assay office and Hammy went to 
work as porter in the Little Texas. Hammy 
learned quite a lot in the Little Texas, 
owing to the habit you gentlemen have of 
drinking there late at night. Meanwhile 
I was having investigations made in the 
East—and elsewhere.” 

The tenderfoot had laced—very deliber- 
ately—his right boot. He straightened it 
on the calf of his leg before beginning oper- 
ations on the left—and he glanced upward. 

“Really,” he said, “I’ve never properly 
introduced myself. I didn’t, you know, 
come to Dos Vacas entirely on my own 
account. If you care to look over those 
old letters you have just removed from me, 
you'll find my credentials as agent for 
Suydams, Martin & Co., of Wall Street, 
New York. I suppose you know the firm? 
I thought you would. Its mining opera- 
tions are extensive. 

‘And it will do a lot for Dos Vacas, if ever 
it can get a square deal. Of course, Suy- 
dams, Martin & Co. has its force of de- 
tectives. Among other things that I sent 
East were some photographs, together 
with a transcript of indiscreet remarks over- 
heard by Hammy in the Little Texas. 
Gentlemen in a delicate position should 
not let themselves be photographed—even 
when they become city or county officials. 
We made sure, among other things, that 
Dutch Charley is by rights Convict 8072 
in the Illinois State Penitentiary. He es- 
caped five years ago with twelve years of a 
second-degree murder sentence still owing. 
By the same means we got the record of 
Mr. Brown—I beg your pardon, Sander- 
son—in Phoenix. I probably made a mis- 
take there.” 

“Don’t you believe him, Lute. I never 
saw Phoenix,” put in Bob. He turned his 
face then so that the boy, watching from 
above, could see it. The pallor under his 
tan had converted his skin to the color of 
dirty wax. 

“‘T probably made a mistake,’’ went on 
the tenderfoot, still slowly and methodi- 
cally drawing laces and seeming not to hear 
the interruption, “‘when I had the docu- 
ments, of which I’ve revealed to you just 
a sample, sent to me in Dos Vacas, where 
I kept them in a safe and secret place. The 
money devil of Wall Street, as we frequently 
hear up in these remote mountains, has an 
undue pull in Washington. Through its 
hellish cold-blooded machinations prob- 
ably, United States Marshall McDevitt 
came out here on this special job and set- 
tled down at Carbonado. That’s a straight 
camp now, though it wasn’t exactly lily- 
white before the Perlman lynching. 

“T went up to see McDevitt. He wanted 
to go to Dos Vacas and seize Mr. Sander- 
son’s records. I told him that was a very 
risky proceeding. Hammy, in the course 
of his investigations, had found those cans 
of kerosene and that pile of excelsior you 
keep in the cellar of your office, Mr. San- 
derson. The first alarm, and the records 
would have gone up in a finehot fire. You’d 
been purposely lax in making your reports 
to Washington. I volunteered to get the 
necessary documents myself—Hammy and 

That’s why we bought the two fastest 
horses in town. 

“And yesterday the wires went down in 
that landslip between Dos Vacas and 
Weaverville. We were waiting for some 
such chance as that. We knew you didn’t 
put your records in the safe, Mr. Sander- 
son, at dinner time—you fellows had had 
your way in Dos Vacas so long that you’d 
grown careless. You left only that—well, 
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that rather limited man-of-all-work, Otto, 
in charge; so I entertained Otto with the 
help of a quart of whisky while Hammy 
worked as he pleased. Doubtless Otto has 
some other story for it, but that is what 
happened. From your promptness in fol- 
lowing our trail you must have found some- 
thing wrong with your books shortly after 
we left Dos Vacas so hurriedly. 

“You may be interested to know what 
happened afterward. We'd planned that 
split past Weaverville. There the roads 
fork and come together again. We knew 
that if we were tracked and followed you’d 
stop where the trails split for a consulta- 
tion. -You did, didn’t you? Finally we 
decided on this last split at the forks above 
the lake—for the same purpose. We didn’t 
intend to join up before we reached Car- 
bonado. We’d made a mistake there. We 
didn’t know this road was closed. That’s 
a thing we hadn’t foreseen—that and the 
barrier where my poor horse came to 
grief.” 

“But you carried the papers!” ex- 
claimed the sheriff suddenly. 

At this moment Henry, the tenderfoot, 
having completed the lacing of his left 
boot and found that he had missed an eye- 
let farther down, began unlacing. His face 
was turned downward and therefore out of 
sight both of the posse and of the boy 
watching above. Still, the boy saw a slight 
jerk in his movement. He himself was 
trembling in every limb, so that he,had to 
catch at the wall for steadying support. 

“Did 1?” said the tenderfoot in a cas- 
ualtone. “Follow that theory if you will.” 

““You were head devil and you had the 
best horse!’’ shot out Bob Sanderson. 

“Tt is true I had the better horse,’’ re- 
plied the tenderfoot. “It is equally true, 
as you will all allow, that the black which 
Hammy rode had the better rider. The 
rider makes all the difference. That’s ex- 
actly why I chose the roan, though both 
were better than anything you had. While 
I’m conversing, let me mention that we 
discussed the question of trading horses be- 
fore we came to the fork above the lake. 
Hammy’s was the fresher—I’d ridden mine 
so badly. So he went on with his own 
horse.” 

““You’re trying to make us think he car- 
ried the papers,’’ interrupted the sheriff. 

“‘Gentlemen in your position have been 
known to resort to physical torture in or- 
der to extract information,’ replied the 
tenderfoot. “I lack fortitude. Doubtless 
if you twist my arm or burn my feet or 
something you will make me say that I hid 
the papers in Weaverville or up there on 
the mountain—or right here,” he added, 
fumbling with an eyelet. ‘‘But such a pro- 
cedure would only delay you. The docu- 
ments in question went to Carbonado with 
Hammy. 

“‘Let’s take the logic of the situation,’ 
he continued, pulling tight a thong. ‘I 
can’t ride much. I can’t shoot for cold 
beans. I don’t know this country very 
well. Hammy can ride. He can shoot— 
well and very quickly. He has prospected 
every square mile of this country. Had 
you been in my position, Mister Sheriff, 
what would you have done? At the forks 
we were nearly safe anyhow. You wouldn’t 
have dared ride straight into Carbonado 
after Hammy. Your man, Dutch Charley, 
couldn’t have killed him anywhere in the 
jurisdiction of Carbonado and got off 
clean—as he might have done in your baili- 
wick or even in Weaverville. Then—I hit 
the barrier and my horse went bad. After 
which there was nothing to do but enter- 
tain you gentlemen by taking to the moun- 
tains and causing you to overlook the main 
show. I was determined that Hammy 
should have plenty of time. That’s ex- 
actly why I asked the boy, whom I found 
keeping this house, if he’d seen anything of 
a man answering Hammy’s description. 
The boy struck me as a young person 
accustomed to tell the truth. I even coun- 
seled him to be frank with you—and I 
presume he was.” 

The sheriff gurgled from his throat some- 
thing the boy could not catch. Bob’s 
mushy bulk had seemed fairly to be melt- 
ing and he had sunk into a chair. 

“And now,” said Henry the! tenderfoot, 
looking up from pulling the thongs tight in 
the last eyelet, ‘‘let us come down to busi- 
ness. Those papers include, as you know, 
the record of all the claims jumped by 
these deputies of yours here—the full 
record. The Three Stars, the Hattie 
French, the Buffalo Boy, for example. 
Chemical erasures are the easiest things for 
experts to prove in court. So are forgeries, 
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especially when you have specimens of the 
forger’s earlier and cruder work and a col- 
lection of his genuine handwriting. All 
those are in the bundle that Hammy car- 
ried to Carbonado. The specimens are 
mainly photographic copies from Phoenix.” 

“Tf you think you’ve got anything on 
me’’—came from the mushy form of Bob. 

“T am settling with the sheriff, Mr. 
Sanderson,” said the tenderfoot. ‘“‘You 
may ask, sheriff, where you come in. You 
didn’t falsify any records—you had it done. 
But can we prove that? We can prove that 
in every case of a juggled claim your depu- 
ties here—and Dutch Charley, who is unac- 
countably missing—were the men who took 
possession and that you ordered them to 
do it. Further, we have living testimony. 
Really, you should have got Hammy. He 
has not only the documents but a memory. 
He’s heard at the Little Texas some very 
indiscreet remarks—late at night—when 
the free drinks were coming fast. You 
admitted on at least one such occasion that 
you were walking over a powder mine—and 
a great deal else more specific. Others, 
plenty of others, will probably testify, once 
they know they’re no longer in danger of 
their lives. Conspiracy will doubtless be 
the charge. And I must say that on that 
charge you're properly got. 

“With the rest it’seasier. Dutch Charley 
I’ve already mentioned. Then there’s 
Skinny Frank Russel here, wanted in 
Indian Territory for ——” 

“Damn you, don’t you draw me in!” 
came in a low tone from Skinny, and his 
hand went to his hip. The sheriff gave a 
quick sweep of his arm, backhanded, which 
caught Skinny across the chest. 

“Oh, just let him talk!” said the sheriff 
in a voice that gave an imitation of scorn. 

“Thank you, Mister Sheriff,’ said the 
tenderfoot. He was shaping his boot on 
his calf now, preliminary to final tying. “I 
was afraid that some of your assistants 
might get impulsive.” 

He knotted the ends of the thongs and 
sat bending over, his elbows on his knees. 
For the first time he was looking the 
sheriff steadily in the eye. 

“T’ve already made a bargain with you, 
though you don’t know it. I’ve told you 
all this to warn you—in return for my life. 
Think, now! When at daylight I haven’t 
appeared, of course they’ll start straight 
down this road from Carbonado, looking 
for me—Hammy and United States Mar- 
shal McDevitt and the deputy marshals— 
all shooting men. Your jig’sup. Your only 
sensible course of procedure is to scoop 
together such of your money as you can 
lay your hands on and vanish quietly from 
this country. The law—the real law—gets 
eventually into every camp. It’s coming 
now into Dos Vacas. You’re up against 
the United States Government, nobly 
assisted by the money devil which I repre- 
sent. If you lick the marshals—well, some 
day you'll see the Seventh Cavalry cavort- 
ing across these passes. You can’t beat 
that game, you know. 

“Dutch Charley is missing, but Skinny 
Frank Russel here seems capable of doing a 
job of killing in a pinch. On the surface of 
things that looks easy. I am not certain 
just where the county line runs hereabouts. 
If this place happens to be out of your 
jurisdiction you simply carry me into your 
own county. Then I try to escape—I, a 
captured horse thief—I suppose horse 
stealing will be the charge. And you re- 
grettably have to shoot me. The coroner’s 
jury renders a verdict—justifiable homi- 
cide in the pursuance of duty as an officer, 
I suppose it will be, by way of variety. 

“But with those documents and Hammy 
both safe in the hands of Marshal Mc- 
Devitt in Carbonado the case assumes 
rather a different aspect. If you kill me 
under those circumstances the connection 
with your other operations becomes en- 
tirely too close. You merely turn a set of 
penitentiary offenses into one big hanging 
offense. Uncle Sam will see to that—again 
ably assisted by that money devil of Wall 
Street, New York, which I represent. No, 
shooting me in the existing circumstances 
can’t possibly do you anything but harm. 

“And in the meantime, gentlemen, the 
marshal’s probably left Carbonado at 
dawn looking for me. That is, I believe, 
eighteen miles from here. Even in the 
state of the going, good horses, well ridden, 
ought to make the distance in two or three 
hours. I don’t know whether they'll come 
by this road or by the other road to the 
forks. If it’s the forks, you’ll soon be cut 
off. The time is short. I suggest that you 
gentlemen withdraw for a consultation. 
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“Tommy,” he said, “you’re a brick. I 
took a chance. When you’re older you’re 
going to find that the unexpected is often 
the best thing to do. You heard me talking 
to the sheriff. All I told him was true— 
except one thing. I, not Hammy, carried 
the papers. I had the better horse and I 
ride better than the sheriff knows. Besides, 
I was boss of the job and it was up to me to 
take the main risk. When those crooks 
cornered me here, I was afraid to keep the 
package on me. I was sure I’d get lost on 
the mountain and they’d catch me—as they 


did. I thought you’d forget that minute . 


when you left me alone. I calculated that 
I could come back here when Mister 
Sheriff and his merry men were gone, or 
after the marshals arrived, and get the 
papers. 

“‘T overlooked one thing. I remembered 
it in the night out there on the mountain— 
and heavens, but I was anxious! I forgot 
you, Tommy. You see, I knew they 
wouldn’t recognize this package on sight. 
After we left Dos Vacas I’d wrapped up 
those documents in old Carbonado news- 
papers. But you, Tommy—lI’d forgotten 
that you’d know this kitchen like the back 
of your hand—and you'd spot the extra- 
neous matter. But Lord! I never thought 
they’d seat me for examination right under 
the evidence in the case! I’m nearly dead 
of the strain. You saw that stage business 
with lacing my boots? I did it to make 
them keep looking downward. I never 
used such self-control in my life as I did to 
prevent myself from taking one glance at 
the top of your cupboard. Even after they 
left, I was afraid to look for fear someone 
was watching me. I had to light a cigarette 
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and follow the smoke with my eyes. I 
almost had heart disease when I saw they 
were still there.’”” He patted the papers. 
_“You’re my fortune!” he said. ‘And my 
life, too, for that matter.” 

Then, his smile breaking out full, he 
looked at the boy. 

“Tommy,” he chuckled, “you thought 
I was a bandit or some species of hunted 
criminal when I dropped in on you last night, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the boy almost in a 
whisper. 

“You know better now, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“They doubtless told you that they 
wanted something I was carrying?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why did you stand in with a 
dangerous outlaw and keep my secret?”’ 

The boy shifted his feet. His hands 
wriggled and he looked down at the floor; 
but Henry could see the blushes chase each 
other across his forehead. 

“T dunno,” the boy managed to drag out. 
But his heart, now beating with trip- 
hammer force, might have said: ‘‘ Because 
I liked you.” 

Henry, from the softness of his smile, 
seemed to understand that, for he followed 
his line of questioning no further. 

“Well, Tommy,” he said, ‘‘you’ve done 
a good night’s work for yourself and fam- 
ily. What those crooks don’t know about 
mining fills a dude tenderfoot expert from 
the East with scornful merriment. They 
don’t know, for example, that they live on 
a mountain of zinc. They don’t know that 
my claims are probably worth millions. 
I’ve a fat share in everything I stake for the 
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$65,000,000 a year, made since January 
last, bring the grand total to a billion dol- 
lars a year, which, oddly enough, is the 
exact figure the original Lane commission 
reported as representing all the wage 
increase demands of the railroaders that 
were made up on it—and of which it 
granted only a little less than one-third. 
It is not fair to attribute all these wage 
increases to government operation. A large 
part of them would have had to be con- 
ceded by the private owners if they had 
remained in control of the roads. YetI can- 
not believe that these would have reached 
anywhere near a billion dollars a year in- 
crease. Moreover, the end is not even in 
sight. As these paragraphs are being writ- 
ten the shop workers of the railroads are de- 
manding fresh increases to a total amount 
in excess of $150,000,000 a year. They may 
receive them. If they do not they say they 
will surely strike, for they have frankly an- 
nounced their discontent at receiving sixty- 
eight cents an hour while the shop workers 
in Uncle Josephus Daniels’ navy yards, for 
instance, are receiving eighty-five. Nor is 
this all. Suppose that the shop workers do 
get their increase. In this event the train- 


men announce that they are going to have’ 


still further advances—it seems that there 
is a delicate balance or proportion between 
their wages and those of the workers in the 


. shops that is as the laws of the Medes and 


Persians and quite as impossible of upset. 

To meet the demands of all the rank and 
file of the railroaders as they are being 
formulated at this very moment would cost 
our Uncle Samuel another $800,000,000— 
a cost that he would have to assess imme- 
diately upon his taxpayers either in the 
form of greatly increased rates or in some 
form of special taxes. No wonder the Ad- 
ministration down at Washington is anx- 
ious to get rid of the railroads, and as soon 
as possible. 

One of the prime reasons for which gov- 
ernment operation was originally urged was 
to secure labor content. In this the Rail- 
road Administration has failed utterly and 
lamentably. It has done some things very 
well indeed. Its handling of the vast troop 
movement has been little short of brilliant. 
But in its relations with its employees it 
has been political, and so has muddled. 
It should have learned by this time that it 
takes something more than mere wage 
increases to make workers happy—whether 
they be railroad workers or not. Any man 
who has traveled on our roads during the 
past eighteen months can hardly fail to 
have observed that along with the steady 
deterioration in the equipment and the 
service and the interest and the enthusiasm 
of the men there has come a condition of 


discontent that can hardly be hidden. In 
the event of the return of the railroads to 
their private owners this will become one 
of the most serious problems to be dealt 
with. 4 

There is one phase of the railroad-labor 
problem that rarely has received sufficient 
attention, either in earlier years from the 
private operators or more recently from the 
United States Railroad Administration. I 
am referring to the operating and executive 
officers, whose titles range all the way from 
trainmaster or division superintendent up 
to general superintendent or general mana- 
ger or, in some cases, even vice president, 
and whose salaries have similarly ranged 
from $2000 or $2500 up to, say, $7500 or 
$8000. These men form the great middle 
class of railroad operation—standing be- 
tween organized labor on the one hand and 
the fairly well-organized: chief executives 
on the other. And just as the middle class 
in American citizenship seems to possess 
the great preponderance of national senti- 
ment and patriotism as well as of creative 
ability, so does the middle class in the 
operation of American railroads possess by 
far the preponderance of railroad spirit and 
sentiment and creative ability. It is, in 
high fact, the driving force in our railroad 
operation. It has done much for the up- 
building of our railroads: Yet it is a force 
that has been almost entirely ignored by 
the Railroad Administration down at Wash- 
ington. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: A certain 
small railroad in an Eastern state—a line 
of about two hundred miles—has em- 
ployed for some years a general manager 
at a salary of $6000 a year. It is a well- 
conducted road and the general manager 
has earned his salary, for his duties are many 
and constant. He not only operates the 
road but he maintains it, buys for it and 
even directs the securing of its traffic. He 
is a man who has worked day in and day 
out from eight o’clock in the morning until 
six o’clock at night—and thought nothing 
of that whatsoever. Moreover, he is a man 
who has commanded the full respect of the 
men who work with and under him. 

On this same small road there is a middle- 
aged conductor who each morning conducts 
the local up the line and each evening 
brings it back again. His tastes and his 
living conditions are simple. The pay of 
$125 to $135 a month which the road gave 
him up to two years or so ago was ample 
for his life—in a truly rural country. He 
was not only satisfied but happy, and a 
great booster for the road. 

In the first two weeks of June last this 
conductor drew out—as his pay—$222, 
which was at a rate slightly below $6000 a 
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firm and some of its fatness—oh, quite a 
slice—is coming to the father of young 
Thomas Duane. I foresee that you won’t 
go to Carbonado this winter. I foresee your 
family moving to the thriving boom camp 
of Dos Vacas. Tommy, do you think your 
mother will like all the silk dresses she can 
possibly use, besides a private carriage or 
BO he 

The tenderfoot was funning again, and 
Tommy could now look him in the face. 

“Yes, sir!’’ said Tommy. 

“ And how would young Thomas Duane 
like a college education in the East?” 

Tommy dropped his eyes again. 

“T’d like it a lot,”” he managed to falter. 
“But,” he hesitated, “‘I’d like one of those 
newfangled bicycles 4 

“Basiest thing in the world!” said the 
tenderfoot. 

Tommy blushed again, and the tender- 
foot, seeing that he was on the verge of 
another confidence, kept silence until it 
came out. 

“You needn’t ’a’ worried, even if they 
had found the papers. I had ’em all 
covered from up there.” 

“You did? With what?” 

“With dad’s good ol’ forty-five-caliber 
rifle. After I saw you were straight, they 
wouldn’t ’a’ laid a finger on you before 
I ” The boy drew an imaginary bead 
and clicked his tongue. 

The quiver of amusement, which in spite 
of ‘himself rippled for an instant over the 
tenderfoot’s face, turned to a well-managed 
expression of admiration as Tommy looked 
up at him with eyes innocent but fiery. It 
was perfectly evident that Tommy believed 
himself. 


year. Yet when Uncle Sam took over the 
road he refused to pay its general mana- 
ger—the man who was responsible for the 
safe operation of the property—more than 
$3500 a year. The general manager resigned 
and promptly was engaged by a_ ship- 
building corporation at $8000 a year. 
Since then the road has worried along as 
best it might with inexperienced and 
highly incompetent executive direction, its 
equipment, right of way, discipline, morale 
and service steadily deteriorating. And the 
communities along its line, which are 
wholly dependent upon it for transporta- 
tion service, have paid the price. 

These incidents have been multiplied 
many times all the way across the face of 
the land. Engineers are receiving not only 
more pay than their master mechanics and 
trainmasters but in some cases more than 
their division superintendents. Frequently 
the same thing has been true of firemen as 
well as of conductors. The result of such a 
situation can easily be imagined. The 
natural grades of promotion have almost 
entirely disappeared. The boy learning to 
fire a locomotive and dreaming of the day 
when he should be superintendent of the 
division and on a fair road to the general 
managership has become a myth. The 
ultramodern engineer or fireman or conduc- 
tor or brakeman has begun fairly to scorn 
the superintendent and his job, with what 
effect upon the discipline and morale can 
easily be imagined. . 

From where, then, can the railroad draw 
its valuable middle class of labor—its great 
sentimental and driving force? That is the 
very question that it began asking itself 
even before Uncle Sam stepped in and took 
control of it. It cannot look with large 
hopes to-day to the colleges and technical 
schools of the land. Long ago the well- 
trained and alert young men from these 
institutions began flocking in great num- 
bers to other industries—the electrical, the 
au‘ omobile, the general industrial, mining, 
banking—but not to railroading. The 
railroad was forced to find its new minor 
executives in advancing members of its 
unorganized labor—station agents, traffic 
men, and the like—or in the very slight 
percentage of college graduates who still 
came to it—generally because of sentiment 
or of close family connections. Its great 
virgin fields of raw executive material — 
the men who actually run the trains—were 
being closed to it, and even the station 
agents and telegraphers were binding them- 
selves more and more closely together—in 
union and in brotherhood. 

In fact it has already been suggested 
seriously that the minor executives bind 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Wherever there is need for paint, wherever there 
are surfaces to be varnished, wherever there are 
materials to be protected or articles to be decorated, 
Glidden Products will be found in practical and 
economical use. 


‘‘Everywhere on everything’ is a phrase that truly 
expresses the broad scope of Glidden usefulness. 


In your home you are surrounded with oppor- 
tunities for the application of Glidden finishes. 
Woodwork, walls and floors, all lend themselves to 
a better treatment by the Glidden method. Furni- 
ture and household articles innumerable call for 
still different results, all of which are fully met by 
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individual kinds of Glidden Paints, Varnishe 
or Enamels. 


In business, too, the same conditions exi: 
desk, your telephone, your filing cabinets are 
treated if their makers have a true knowleds 
Glidden result. The floors and walls of the’ 
itself have this same kind of protection if the 
have a true appreciation of Glidden econom 
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And so whether it be at home, at bus 
enroute in public or private conveyance, t 
protected and decorated surfaces that shot 
ready reminder of the name Glidden and fl 
sure results it represents. 
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fare increases that have been made. Our 
passenger service is still meager. 

In order to cope with the coming of the 
eight-hour law and to hold down the steady 
increases in the number of its employees as 
well as in their individual wages the Gov- 
ernment has sought in the case of many 
small villages across the land to operate 
their stations with a single agent, who goes 
to work, say, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing and quits at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. Thelate-afternoontrainsand evening 
trains are then handled without agents, the 
train crews checking and loading and un- 
loading the baggage and express and the 
passengers paying their fare after they have 
boarded the cars. 

To say that this arrangement has proved 
unsatisfactory is putting the case mildly. 
Take the small village of Rensselaer Falls, 
in St. Lawrence County, in the northern 
portion of New York State: For fifty-eight 
years prior to the twenty-eighth of March 
last it had a station agent or railroad rep- 
resentative for all its passenger trains— 
morning, afternoon and evening. On the 
following day, in common with many hun- 
dreds of other little towns, it had the extra 
men withdrawn. Thereafter there was a 
man at the small yellow depot only from 
seven-forty-five in the morning until three- 
forty-five in the afternoon, after which 
passengers might shift for themselves. 


Where are the Railroads Drifting? 


Rensselaer Falls was indignant at the 
order. True, it was only a small town, but 
its station did a freight business of about 
$24,000 a year and a passenger traffic of 
some $4600 more, and the telegraph facili- 
ties that it afforded in its open hours were 
used about 600 times annually. It appealed 
to the Public Service Commission of New 
York. And that commission—come back 
into power in the situation—after a careful 
review of the situation ordered an agent 
maintained at the station during all the 
hours at which trains arrived and de- 
parted. 

The report that accompanied this order 
is so pat to the present situation that I am 
taking the liberty of quoting a few para- 
graphs of it. 

“There is no reason,”’ it says, ‘‘by reason 
of changed conditions in the patronage of 
the office or in its receipts, for reducing the 
freight or passenger service which has ex- 
isted for more than half a century. The 
only excuse offered by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for its action is that the wages 
of the agent have increased so as to render 
it much more difficult to maintain the serv- 
ice for the hours during which it had pre- 
viously been maintained. This increase, 
however, was entirely voluntary on the part 
of the Railroad Administration.” 

The italics are my own. No one of course 
ever accuses a railroad commissioner— 
state or Federal—of voluntary humor. 

“Tf this railroad commission’’—the United 
States Railroad Administration—‘“‘sees fit 
to pay an exorbitant and extravagant price 
to the agent,” the report continues, ‘it 
certainly cannot upon such voluntary ac- 
tion order the curtailment of service to the 
prejudice of the patrons of the office, espe- 
cially where that service has been rendered: 
for two generations and there is no diminu- 
tion of patronage.” 

It certainly is a hot potato that the 
United States Railroad Administration is 
now trying to hold within its mouth. 

Yet to whom shall that hot potato go? 
To whom shall our drifting railroads 
eventually drift? 

Private ownership, said thirteen of the 
fourteen principal suggestions for the future 
conduct of our railroads as they were as- 
sembled by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. But I notice that every one of 
the thirteen provides specifically that any 
return of the railroad properties shall be 
accompanied by safeguards for their future 
granted by Congress. The form of such 
safeguards varies, but the principle of pro- 
tection which underlies them is the same. 
It would be the easiest thing in the world 
for Congress to return the roads to their 
old owners, without more than a mere 
enabling act. It would be quite as easy in 
fact for it to go much further and deliber- 
ately order that the old prewar rates be 
restored, knowing full well that the rail- 
roads could not restore their prewar labor 
and material costs. Yet the former of these 
steps would be almost as disastrous to the 
roads as the latter. 

The prime safeguard would be for Con- 
gress to order, either on its own behalf or 
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else through the medium of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which always has 
been very close to its heart, an immediate 
increase in rates—both freight and _ pas- 
senger—or, better still, a scientific and sys- 
tematic and mobile and continuing adjust- 
ment of these to the rises in wages and 
other operating costs; or to the falls, if ever 
again there be any falls. If the Govern- 
ment retains the roads even another year 
I do not see how further large raises can 
be avoided; in fact five years ago I stated 
in the columns of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post that we were moving rapidly toward 
a first-class passenger fare of five cents a 
mile. I see no reason now for changing 
that prediction. The English railways al- 
ready charge six cents and we are moving 
rapidly in their wake. 

Rate increases are more easily suggested 
than accomplished—particularly when they 
are attempted by private corporations, 
without a sympathetic and thorough co- 
operation on the part of the Government. 
And because of the political conditions at 
present prevailing in this country this last 
is rarely possible. 

““Government ownership and operation 
of the railroads have rendered the railroad 
companies incapable of resuming possession 
and operation of their properties,’ says 
Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Lowa, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and one of the best- 
equipped transportation students in the 
country. ‘The so-called Federal control 
has not modified in any material respect 
the original problem.” 

To which I may perhaps be permitted to 
add the testimony of Mr. Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and a man whose honesty, ability 
and foresight stand high indeed. 

“Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Willard, 
“much that has been done for railroad 
employees under Federal control should 
have been and would have been done if the 
roads had remained in control of their own- 
ers, but however that may be the result 
has been to increase largely the cost of oper- 
ating the railroads. It is estimated that if 
the business actually handled by the Balti- 
more and Ohio company in 1916 were to be 
handled again under existing Seger y is 
the amount paid to labor would be $45,- 
000,000 greater than the amount that was 
actually paid in 1916, or about $12,000,000 
more than the entire net revenue from 
the railroad operation of the company 
in that year. It is also estimated that be- 
cause of the increased cost of labor, to- 
gether with increased prices of materials, 
it would cost the Baltimore and Ohio fully 
$67,000,000 more to do the same business 
of 1916 over again than it actually cost in 
1916—an increase of more than seventy- 
six per cent.” 


Protecting the Weak Sisters 


“With the resumption of the operation 
of the property as one system and with the 
restoration to the Baltimore and Ohio lines 
of the business naturally tributary thereto 
and with the increase in volume of busi- 
ness to be expected with the return of 
normal peace conditions there will no doubt 
follow an improvement in operating results 
which should be reflected in net income, 
but it is clearly evident that railroad rates 
and charges must be increased substantially 
above the present basis in order to place 
operating revenues in proper relation to 
operating expenses.”’ 

Consider the question from still another 
angle: Here is a big New York banker- 
railroader, who recognizes quite fully Wall 
Street sentiment and all the good and all 
the evil that it may hold, and yet for a full 
dozen years past has made it a part of his 
job to travel wisely out into the country 
and study intimately its progress and de- 
velopment. He starts, quite naturally, 
with the financial aspects of the problem. 

“We shall have to have first of all,” says 
he, ‘an adequate system of financing as 
well as of operation that will provide the 
best methods of transportation, first for 
100,000,000 people, then for 110,000,060, 
then for 125,000,000—and after all that 
for many, many millions more. One great 
weakness of so much of our railroad situa- 
tion is that after all it has had so little fore- 
sight. For one reason or another our roads 
rarely were able to build for to-morrow; to 
meet to-day’s imminent necessities was 
about all that they were able to accomplish. 
But the time has now come when to-morrow 
must be faced, must be fully anticipated 
and planned against. 
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“Yet, granted that the railroads at last 
receive something like real codperation not 
only from the Federal Government but 
from the forty-eight state governments, 
which also serve as their masters—that does 
not by any means solve their financial 
problem. For very few of the individual 
companies can to-day firiance by issuing 
stock. The total debt of our American 
roads, which is now in the hands of the 
public, is about $11,000,000,000; and the 
total stock about $6,000,000,000, which is 
far from a conservative ratio. Every addi- 
tion to the existing securities forces this 
ratio out, even on the sound lines. 

“This is critically accentuated in im- 
portant individual companies, where the 
debt is frequently two and a half or three 
times the amount of the stock. Which 
brings us at once to the very pertinent ques- 
tion as to how our individual company 
whose stock is selling, say, at less than 
sixty or, for that matter, even below par, 
can be soundly financed without outside 
assistance. Yet are not these so-called weak 
lines as necessary for the service of millions 
of people as the strong lines for the service 
of other millions?” 

I know what this New Yorker means. 
And—tospeak quite frankly and by name— 
let us consider two or three roads that are 
sometimes classed—by the Street at least— 
as among the weaker sisters. Take Chicago 
Great Western: I have sometimes heard 
this system, connecting Chicago with Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
classed as superfluous. But I do not think 
any of the many intermediate towns that 
are wholly or chiefly dependent upon it for 
their very lifeblood of transportation would 
regard it as superfluous. Take the historic 
Wabash: Are you going to regard a railroad 
that stretches from New York to Kansas 
and -has the short-line mileage between 
Detroit and St. Louis and Chicago as super- 
fluous? Ask such important inland towns 
as Decatur, Indiana, or Hornell, New York, 
or Meadville, Pennsylvania, or Kent, Ohio, 
how they regard the importance of keeping 
Erie properly financed and in good service 
condition. Would Raleigh, North Carolina, 
have Seaboard relegated to a second-grade 
subsidiary road? I do not believe that these 
towns would care to share the transporta- 
tion fate of our nice town. 


One Popular Example 


Yet, still speaking with utter frankness 
in open meeting, it is because of the weaker 
roads, of which these are but a few ex- 
amples, that one hears talk of superseding 
the poorly organized government attempt 
at a singly operated national system, first 
with ten or a dozen regional railroads— 
localized monopolies, but under the strict- 
est governmental supervision—and more 
latterly the scheme of consolidating the 
2905 separate companies into from twelve 
to twenty huge competing companies. It is 
this last plan that enjoys the greatest favor 
at the moment. Senator Cummins advo- 
cates it; so does the powerful United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington. 

It has many elements of popularity; per- 
haps none more so than the descriptive 
adjective which qualifies it as being com- 
petitive. We Americans do like the com- 
petitive idea. Ofttimes in fact we cling to 
it when it is against all economic law and 
advantage—as in the cases of our local 
street-car lines, our telephones, and our 
rural churches—even though in the long 
run economic law usually conquers and 
forces monopoly. Therefore, from the be- 
ginning the very idea of the retention of the 
competitive system, under which our rail- 
roads were originally built up to a high 
degree of public utility, has as a big factor 
an inherent public favor. 

Consider for a moment, if you will, how 
such a plan might work out. With the aid 
of an experienced and competent practical 
railroader I have been enabled to lay out a 
rough plan which would bring our railroads 
down to about fifteen or sixteen companies 
of a considerable size. 

Starting from the east and working west 
we will eliminate New England for the 
moment and first consider the trunk-line 
territory—the regions east of Chicago and 
St. Louis and north of the Ohio. There are 
four great railroads there that with their 
own rails connect New York and Chicago— 
the New York Central, the Erie, the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio. Sup- 
pose we retain all four of these important 
competitive roads and endeavor if pos- 
sible to increase their competitive qualities. 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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HE Knowledge That 
Goes With Star Blades 


Every time you buy Star Blades you get all the hack 
sawing knowledge that goes with the famous green box. 
It is a knowledge that is partly in the blades them- 
selves from our 35 years’ experience in developing the 
b Bee! at the heat treatment that give the Star Blade its great cutting power. 


partly our exhaustive knowledge of hack saw engineering that makes Star Serv- 
able to every Star Blade user who would develop his sawing methods to the 
h of efficiency. 
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Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 
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er cutting capacity is made possible by our special way of heat treating our 
tage tungsten steel which combines great endurance with high cutting power. 
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aws are sold by leading supply houses, hardware jobbers and retailers everywhere. 
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CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS co. 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK MILLERS FALLS, MAS 
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(Concluded from Page 139) 

Take New York State as a beginning: It 
contains a number of important individual 
smaller roads, the most of them tapping 
into the anthracite regions of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Here is the Delaware and 
Hudson. Quite logically it divides at Albany 
into two distinct railroads. We give the 
northern section to the New York Central, 
which it feeds; and the southern sections 
to the Erie, of which some of them were 
once almost a part. 

The Lehigh Valley we shall also apportion 
off to the New York Central; perhaps with 
it some one of the Reading’s stems down 
into Philadelphia so as to give the Vander- 
bilts a competitive entrance into that im- 
portant industrial metropolis; perhaps, as 
well, another Reading link or two so as to 
bring New York Central into more direct 
connection with the easterly end of Western 
Maryland, a property in which it has been 
presumed to be taking more than ordinary 
interest. 

Lackawanna we put into Erie; its ac- 
cumulated wealth would be a very great 
help indeed in the upbuilding of a system 
which needs only capital to place it in a 
very strong position indeed. To its existing 
lines we group—in addition to the southerly 
portion of Delaware and Hudson, Nickel 
Plate, Hocking Valley, the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie and such of the Wabash lines as 
lie east of the Mississippi River, and so 
have developed a well-balanced and strongly 
located railroad system, of the trunk-line 
territory. 

The Baltimore and Ohio already answers 
to both of these qualifications. Yet to it 
might come quite naturally and logically 
the New Jersey Central, the larger portion 
of the Reading; Bessemer and Lake Erie; 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh and even 
Chesapeake and Ohio, with the Clover 
Leaf a further possibility. The Pennsyl- 
vania is a system so exquisitely developed 
and rounded out that one wonders how it 
could receive additions, save an entrance 
into Detroit. And so in our scheme it 
gains but two important roads: the Pere 
Marquette and—in order to balance the 
Baltimore and Ohio acquisition of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio—the Norfolk and 
Western. 

In the southeastern territory the problem 
of the two largest and richest competing 
systems—the Southern and the Atlantic 
Coast Line—is not very difficult. The 
Southern Railway, like the Pennsylvania, 
already is a well-located systern and is be- 
coming a well-developed one; and the com- 
munity of ownership interests between the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville and 
Nashville make their physical union—along 
with the Atlantic and Western and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis—al- 
most a foregone fact. The Monon, con- 
necting Louisville, might well fall to either 
of these great new major systems of the 
southeast, though it might continue to be 
shared as a neutral entrance to Chicago by 
both of them. Its ownership already is 
divided between the Southern and the 
Louisville and Nashville. 


Dividing Up the Roads 


Seaboard is a real problem. There are 
times when the maker of twelve to eighteen 
railroad systems. for the entire United 
States is tempted to abandon it as a sepa- 
rate road and divide it between its com- 
petitors. But that destroys the very end 
toward which he moves, for as a purely 
competitive line Seaboard Air Line was 
built—and not so many years ago—and 
therefore there is little excuse for its ex- 
istence in any other capacity; at least so 
long as we adopt the competitive idea as 
national railroad policy. So, for specula- 
tive purposes at least, suppose we give to 
it the Virginian, the Clinchfield, the Frisco 
from Birmingham to Memphis, and pos- 
sibly the Mobile and Ohio—though there 
are controlling interests there that would 
stoutly oppose such a movement—and the 
Mississippi Central, and wish it luck in a 
somewhat circumscribed territory as com- 
pared with its two chief rivals. Central of 
Georgia would be a splendid acquisition to 
Seaboard, but that ancient and conserva- 
tive property long ago was gained by Harri- 
man to add to his Union Pacific and Illinois 
Central holdings. 

Yet to add Central of Georgia to Illinois 
Central would seem at first to break the 
balance once again and give that road more 
than a fair advantage in the competitive 
situation. It might best be balanced per- 
haps by robbing Illinois Central of that 
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strange arm that reaches at right angles to 
the rest of the property and straight west 
from Chicago to Omaha, the eastern termi- 
nal of the main line of the Union Pacific. 
Illinois Central would then devote itself 
entirely to its original purpose—the chief 
north-and-south line of a nation whose 
other main railroads run generally east and 
west—a cross-town line, if you please, join- 
ing the Great Lakes at their greatest indus- 
trial port with the southland and those two 
ports which to-day are competing for the 
water-haul traffic to the Panama Canal and 
the South Americas—New Orleans and 
Savannah. 

In this phase of the scheme tradition 
breaks once again. The Union Pacific has 
always prided itself in the past upon its 
very aloofness from Chicago, the impar- 
tiality by which it serves and is served by 
the six important competing railroads that 
are connecting lines between its eastern 
terminal and the great city by Lake Michi- 
gan. Yet, as you shall presently see, we are 
planning to bring other through lines to the 
Pacific into Chicago. To-day there are al- 
ready two: The Milwaukee and the Santa 
FP 
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With Southern Pacific brought into Chi- 
cago—say by the M. K. & T. and the 
Alton —the Burlington and Great North- 
ern and Northwestern and Northern Pa- 
cific could hardly afford to remain aloof. 
On our map we have allotted it Chicago 
Great Western, which would bring it into 
Minneapolis and St. Paul as well as into 
Chicago itself. If, however, it should pre- 
fer to take unto itself the severed right arm 
of Illinois Central for that connecting link, 
Chicago Great Western might well fall to 
the lot of the so-called Gould roads— 
Missouri Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande 
and Western Pacific—and with them form 
still another through link from the shore 
of Lake Michigan to the west coast of 
the land. 


New England a Problem 


Our roads are going rapidly now. There 
are not many more to be dealt out. Kansas 
City Southern and the Wabash west of the 
Mississippi to the Milwaukee, perhaps the 
Gulf Coast Lines as well; the Iron Moun- 
tain, the Texas and Pacific and possibly the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois to the Santa 
Fe. The Frisco would make a bully addi- 
tion to the Burlington, which in the course 
of ordinary events might be expected to add 
the Colorado and Southern to itself, while 
the Northwestern is financially and physi- 
cally capable of taking care of the Rock 
Island, including the El Paso and South- 
western, which now has its western termi- 
nal at Tucson, Arizona, and is forever am- 
bitious of reaching the Pacific Coast—at 
San Diego or Los Angeles, or both. And in 
the long run it might be found best to re- 
tain Rock Island—and El Paso and South- 
western—to form a separate competitive 
system. 

There you have it—fourteen or fifteen 
railroad systems—by retaining the Sea- 
board as a full competitor and eliminating 
New England. Of course in the long run 
New England could no more be eliminated 
than the city of New York or the city of 
Chicago. But it does present very special 
problems—and very perplexing ones. At 
first thought one is tempted to continue 
Mr. Mellen’s excellent plan—now twelve 
or fifteen years old—as regarding all of in- 
dustrial New England’s railroads as a 
single great terminal yard for the railroads 
of the rest of the nation. But that would 
be robbing six of our forty-eight states of 
the competitive idea. So one picks up the 
railroad map once again, digs a bit into the 
transportation history of that tight little 
corner of the nation, and finding that the 
Boston and Albany has been part and par- 
cel of the New York Central for nearly two 
decades now one does not hesitate to assign 
its ancient rival, the one-time Fitchburg 
connecting Troy with Boston by way of 
the Hoosae Tunnel to the Erie—which al- 
ready has gained an entrance to Albany 
and Troy over the Delaware and Hudson. 
Perhaps it would be wise to allot the former 
Connecticut River Railroad to Erie; or else 
to New York Central, giving the Vander- 
bilts a line or two south in addition to the 
important industrial cities of Hartford and 
New Haven and Providence. Shall the 
Pennsylvania be given the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge route and the ancient New England 
Railroad that it fed? And what shall be 
done with the Ontario and Western, which 
though not in New England is a distinct 
part of its railroad problem? And what of 
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the Rutland? Shall it, too, be given to the 
Erie? 

To say that the New England map af- 
fords complications to the man who would 
try to introduce compulsory competition 
to every state of the Union is indeed put- 
ting the matter lightly. The more one con- 
siders it the more he becomes tempted to 
return to the Mellen plan—with the pos- 
sible exceptions of the Boston and Albany 
and the Fitchburg, which by their locations 
are logical extensions of trunk-line systems 
lying to the west of the Hudson River. But 
the Mellen plan is monopoly—or danger- 
ously near it. 

It introduces the regional plan, and the 
regional plan is now in disfavor with pri- 
vate ownership. Competition is the god 
to whom we are now pledged, and competi- 
tion is the thing that we are going to have— 
the next thing, at any rate, that we are 
going to have. 

To say that a plan such as I have just 
outlined is chimerical is hardly fair. It is 
logically fair and fairly logical. But any 
man with a good map and a fair knowledge 
of the physical characteristics of our rail- 
roads and the cords—open and hidden— 
that bind certain of them together may be 
able to make one equally as good and 
equally as interesting, and be equally as 
sure of its adoption by the railroads. For 
though any man may make plans for our 
carriers, it is not every man that can force 
them to adopt such plans. Already some 
of them are showing restlessness at these 
consolidation schemes. Rich properties, 
such as the Union Pacific for instance, are 
displaying a growing disinclination to using 
the savings they have accumulated through 
thrift or the natural advantages of location 
toward pulling their weaker brethren out 
of the mire. ; 

It matters not that the Federal Govern- 
ment is now preparing to reverse itself 
completely and not only permit but en- 
courage or even demand railroad consolida- 
tions, which formerly it regarded as highly 
criminal and apparently second only to 
murder or to arson. The accumulated capi- 
tal is the property of the railroads them- 
selves, and they are apt to have a word or 
two to say on their own behalf before it is 
spent for them. ‘ 

It is because there is governmental pres- 
sure, or at least a pressure from the outside 
which is encouraged by certain govern- 
mental agencies, for this sort of consolida- 
tion—the bringing of all our many, many 
separate railroads into twelve to eighteen 
great competitive companies—that some 
of our practical railroaders are now talking 
government guaranties; of some practical 
and fairly scientific form of control of both 
rates and expenses that will insure to the 
stockholders of the road an income of, say, 
six per cent on their investment. Such 
plans would also provide that in case Uncle 
Sam’s regulatory boards failed to maintain 
the proper margin between outgo and 
income the old gentleman himself would dig 
down into his treasury and make good the 
dividends. Which is precisely what he has 
been doing for the past eighteen months— 
at his very great cost—and precisely the 
reason why he is now seeking to be rid of the 
growing burden upon his treasury of the 
railroads at this very time. 


The Four Parties Concerned 


But the railroaders themselves do not 
agree upon any guaranty plan. Some of 
the ablest of them are firmly opposed to 
even the fundamental idea of it and say 
that the giving out of government guaran- 
ties in any financial form would destroy 
initiative and those very benefits of com- 
petition whose fruit the nation has been 
missing for some eighteen months past. 
That fruit is service—good service—the 
sort of good service that the American rail- 
roads themselves long ago educated the 
American publie into the expectation of 
receiving. It means prompt trains and 
sufficient trains and well-equipped trains, 
and efficient and cheerful and contented 
employees. 

“We can give all these things,” says a 
big railroad executive of my acquaintance, 
“in better measure than we gave in the 
days before the coming of the war, and 
will ask from the Federal Government no 
guaranties other than that of the fair deal— 
in rates and in the regulation of our prac- 
tices.” 

Such talk sounds sensible. Unfortu- 
nately, however, controversy is bound to 
rise as to what constitutes the fair deal to 
the railroads. Statements and counter 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


yellow ivory; “‘my casque’’—he indicated 
his ruffled stovepipe. ‘‘Arrayed in these I 
am Mr. Ephraim Tutt, attorney and coun- 
selor at law—the senior partner in Tutt & 
Tutt—a respected member of the bar duly 
accredited and authorized to practice before 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, the Court of Appeals, the District 
Court of the United States, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Court of Claims 

**____ the Police Court and the Coroner’s 
Court,’”’ concluded Miss Wiggin, making 
him a mock curtsy. 

“Without these indicia of my profession 
and my individuality I should be like 
David without his sling or Samson without 
his hair. I should be merely Tutt, a crim- 
inal lawyer—one of a multitude—regarded 
perhaps as a shyster. But in these robes of 
my high office I am a high priest of the 
law; just as you, my dear girl, are one of 
its many devoted and worthy priestesses. 
Can you imagine me going to court in a 
bowler hat or arguing to the jury in a cut- 
away coat or bobtail business suit? Can 
you picture Ephraim Tutt with his hair cut 
short or in an Ascot tie, any more than you 
can envisage him in riding breeches or 
wearing lilacs? No! There is but one Mr. 
Tutt, and these are his only garments. He 
who steals my hat may steal trash, but 
without it I should be like a disembodied 
spirit unable to return to my earthly dwell- 
ing place. 

“A paltry hundred thousand? 

“Nay, without my hat—my helmet!—I 
should be valueless to myself and every- 
body else; so estimate my worth and you 
can assay the value of my hat. What am I 
worth in your opinion?”’ 

And then Miss Wiggin, having glanced 
cautiously if quickly round, made a most 
astonishing declaration. 


ak a Fp AR THU. 


“May I be Pardoned for Interrupting?’’ Sneered Chippingham. “‘I Think the Court Should 
be Informed at the Outset That This Man, Barrows, is a Notorious ex-«Convict’"’ 


pany anny of mere money. 


PANNA 


PUTT AND MR. TUTT 


“Just about a million times more than 
anybody else in the whole world, you old 
dear!’’ she whispered; and rising upon her 
toes she kissed his wrinkled cheek. 

““Dear me! Youreally mustn’t do that!” 
gasped Mr. Tutt. 

“Well,” she retorted, ‘‘you can dis- 
charge me if you like. But first sit down, 
light a cigar and let me tell you some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Tutt did as he was bid, chuckling. 

“Well,” said Miss Wiggin, ‘‘there is such 
ere as Horse’s Neck Extension after 
a 1a 

“Um—you don’t say?” he answered, 
struggling to make his stogy draw. 

‘And it has an office with about a hun- 
dred other corporations of various kinds— 
most of them with names that sound like 
the zoo—Yellow Wildcat, Jumping Leap- 
frog, and that sort of thing. It seems 
Horse’s Neck is played out and they are 
going to reorganize it ——” 

“Who are?’’ demanded her employer, 
suddenly sitting erect. 

“Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum & Beck.” 

‘The dickens they are!’ he ejaculated. 
“That bunch of pirates? Not if I knowit!” 

“Why not?” 

“Reorganize! Reorganize?. Reorganiza- 
tion is my middle name!”’ cried Mr. Tutt. 
“So Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum & Beck 
are going to. reorganize something, are 
they? Let ’em try! Not so long as I’ve 
got my hat!” 

‘“‘This is all very enigmatical to me,”’ re- 
plied Miss Wiggin. “But then, I’m only a 
woman. Aren’t they all right? Why 
shouldn’t they reorganize a mine if it’s 
exhausted?” 

“Tf it’s exhausted why do they want to 
reorganize it?’’ he demanded, climbing to 
his feet. ‘‘Let me tell you something, 
Minerva! All my life I’ve been fighting 

against tyranny—the tyranny of the 
law, the tyranny of power, the tyr- 

He drew fiercely on his stogy, 
which being desiccated flared like a 
Roman candle. 

“You don’t need to tell me what 
this plan of reorganization is; because 
they wouldn’t propose one unless it 
was going to benefit them in.some 
way, and the only way it can be made 
to benefit them is at the expense of 
the other stockholders. Quod erat 
demonstrandum.” 

Mr. Tutt seemed to have become 
distended somehow and to Have 
spread over the entire wall surface 
of his office like the genie which the 
fisherman innocently permitted to 
escape from the bottle. 

“There isn’t one reorganization 
scheme in a hundred that isn’t 
crooked somewhere.” 

‘According to that, if a business 
is unsuccessful it ought to be allowed 
to go to pot for fear that somebody 
might make a profit in putting it on 
its feet,’’ she countered. “I think 
you're a violent, irascible, prejudiced 
old man!” 

“‘Allthesame,” heretorted, ‘‘show 
me a reorganization scheme and I’ll 
show you a flimflam! What’s this 
one? Bet you anything you like it’s 
as crooked as a 
ram’s horn. I 
don’t have to 
hear about it. 
Don’t want to 
read the plan. 
But I’ll bust it— 
higher than 
Hades. See if I 
don’t!”’ 

He spat the 
remaining fila- 
ments of his 
stogy from the 
window and 
fished out an- 
other. 

“How do we 
come into it, 
anyhow?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Doctor—I 
mean Mister 
Barrows,”’ re- 
plied Miss Wig- 


gin. 
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There is keener pleasure in 
motorboating when your boat is 
driven by a silent, vibrationless, 
four-cylinder Universal Motor. 


While powerful, this little plant 
doesn’t rack a boat to pieces. As 
reliable as it is speedy and quiet. 
Burns either gasoline or kero- 
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Arm signals fail at critical moments—are 
impossible in closed cars. Notify the car 
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the Kobzy Signal. Operated by lever in 
easy reach on your steering post. 
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paid. 
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you send for him to come down here and 


sign the papers.” 

“What papers?” 

“The complaint and order to show cause.’ 

“But there isn’t any.’ 

“There will be, all right, by the time he 
gets here.” 

Miss Wiggin looked first puzzled and 
then pained. 

“T don’t understand,” she said rather 
stiffly. ‘‘Do you mean that the firm of 
Tutt & Tutt is going to engage in the enter- 
prise of trying to break up a plan of re= 
organization without knowing what it is? 
Won’t you lay us all open to the accusation 
of being strikers?” 

Mr. Tutt’s ordinarily brown complexion 
became slightly tinged with purple. 

Let the court decide!’’ he cried hotly. 
“You say Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum & 
Beck are proposing to reorganize a mining 
company? You admit we hold some of the 
stock? Well—as the natural-born: and 
perennial champion of the outraged mi- 
nority—I’m going to attack it, and bust it, 
and raise heck with it—on general princi- 
ples. I’m going to throw that damned 
old hat of mine into the ring, my child, 
and play hell with everything.” 

And with a cluck Mr. Tutt leaned over, 
produced a dingy bottle wrapped in a coat 
of many colors and poured himself out a 
glass of malt extract. 


When Mr. Greenbaum was summoned to 
the telephone and informed by Mr. Elder- 
berry in disgruntled tones that somebody 
had just served upon him an order to show 
cause why the proposed reorganization of 
Horse’s Neck Extension should not be set 
aside and enjoined, he not only became in- 
stantly annoyed but highly excited. 

““What!’’ he almost screamed. 

“‘T'll read it to you, if you don’t believe 
it!’’ said Mr. Elderberry. 

““United States District Court, South- 
ern District of New York, Edward V. Bar- 
rows, Complainant, against Horse’s Neck 
Extension Mining Company, Defendant. 

““Upon the subpcena herein and the 
complaint duly verified the nineteenth 
day of February, 1919, and the affidavit of 
Ephraim Tutt and —— 

“Who in hell is Tutt?” shouted Green- 
baum, interrupting. 

“Lo dong know,” 
“or Barrows either.” 

“Well, skip all the legal rot and get to 
the point,” directed Greenbaum. 

““*Ordered—ordered, that the defendant, 
Horse’s Neck Extension Mining Company, 
show cause at a stated term to be held in 
and for ——’”’ 

“‘T said to cut the legal rot!”’ 

“Um—um—‘why an injunction order 
should not be issued herein pending the 
trial of this action and enjoining the de- 
fendant from disposing of its assets and for 
the appointment of a receiver of the assets 
of the defendant corporation; and why the 
complainant should not have such other, 
further and different relief as may be 
equitable.’”’ 

There was a long pause during which Mr. 
Elderberry was under a convincing de- 
lusion that he could actually hear the 
thoughts that were rattling round in Mr. 
Greenbaum’s brain. 

“You there?” he inquired presently. 

“Oh, yes, I’m here!” retorted Green- 
baum. ‘This is the devil.of a note! Have 
you spoken to Chippingham?” 

“Yes 


“What does he say?” 

“He says it’s awkward. They have got 
hold somewhere of one of our old circulars 
of 1914 in which the property is described 
as worth about ten million dollars—that 
was during the boom, you remember—and 
they claim we are selling it to ourselves for 
less than one million and that on its face 
it’s a fraud on the minority stockholders 
who can’t afford to buy stock in the new 
corporation—as of course it would be if the 
mine was really worth ten million or any- 
thing like it.” 

“Did we really ever get out any circular 
like that?” demanded Greenbaum in a 
protesting voice. ‘‘I don’t recall any.” 

“That was when we were making a mar- 
ket for the stock,’ Elderberry reminded 
him. “We couldn’t say enough. Honestly, 
to look at the thing now is enough to make 
you sick!’ 

“Well, it’s just a hold-up—that’s what 
it is. Some crook like this Tutt or this 
Barrows has found out about Amphalula 
and is bringing a strike suit. You’ll have 
to call a meeting right away. I’d like to 
strangle all these shyster lawyers!” 
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“Oh! Oh!” groaned Mr. Tutt in horri- 
fied tones. 

““Gentlemen! Gentlemen!”’ expostulated 
the court, ‘This will not do!” 

“T beg pardon—of the court,’’ stammered 
Mr. Chippingham. 

“Your Honor,’ mourned Mr, Tutt, “I 
have practiced here for thirty years and 
this is the first time I have ever been in- 
sulted in open court. A strike suit? I hold 
in my hand’’—he waved it threateningly at 
the tall hats—‘‘a circular issued by these 
directors less than five years ago, in which 
they give the itemized value of this prop- 
erty as ten million dollars. Shortly after 
that circular was issued the stock sold in 
the open market at one dollar and ninety 
cents a share. In two years it sank to ten 
cents a share. Will a little water, a little 
rust, a little trouble with labor reduce the 
value of a great property like this from ten 
millions of dollars to one hundred thou- 
sand—one per cent of its appraised value? 
Either”’—he fixed Chippingham with an 
exultant and terrifying glance—‘‘they were 
lying then or they are lying now!” 

“Let me look at that circular,” directed 
Judge Pollak. He took it from Mr. Tutt’s 
eager hand, glanced through it and turned 
sharply upon the quaking Chippingham. 

“How long have you been attorney for 
Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum & Beck?” 

“Twelve years, Your Honor.” 

“Who is Wilson W. Elderberry?” 

“He is the secretary of the Horse’s Neck 
Extension, Your Honor.”’ 

“Ts he in court?” 

From a distant corner Mr. Elderberry 
bashfully rose. 

““Come here!’’ ordered the court. And 
the Pooh Bah of the Scherer-Hunn- 
Greenbaum-Beck enterprises came cring- 
ing to the bar. 

“Did you sign this circular in 1914?” de- 
manded Judge Pollak. 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

‘‘Were the statements contained in it 
true?” 

Elderberry squirmed. 

“Ye-es, Your Honor. That is—they were 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. I 
was, of course, obliged to take what infor- 
mation was at hand—and—er—and ay 

“Did you sign the other circular, issued 
last month, to the effect that the mine was 
practically valueless?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ Elderberry studiously exam- 
ined the moldings on the cornice of the 
judge’s canopy. 

“Um!” remarked the court significantly. 

There was a flurry among the tall 
hats. Then Mr. Greenbaum sprang to his 
feet. 

“Tf you please, Your Honor,” he an- 
nounced, staccato, ‘we entirely disavow Mr. 
Elderberry’s circular of 1914. It was issued 
without our knowledge or authority. It is 
no evidence that the mine was worth ten 
millions or any other amount at that time.” 

“Oh! Oh!” choked Mr. Tutt, while 
Miss Wiggin giggled delightedly into her 
brief case. 

Judge Pollak bent upon Mr. Greenbaum 
a withering glance. 

“Did your firm sell any of its holdings in 
Horse’s Neck after the issuance of that cir- 
cular?” 

Greenbaum hesitated. He would have 
liked to wring that judge’s neck. 

‘“‘Why—how do I know? We may have.” 

“Did you?” f 

“Say ‘yes,’ for God’s sake,” hissed Chip- 
pingham, “or you'll land in the pen!” 

“T am informed that we did,’”’ answered 
Greenbaum defiantly. ‘‘That is, I don’t 
say we did. Very likely we did. Our books 
would show. But I repeat—we disavow 
this circular and we deny any responsibility 
for this man, Elderberry.” 

This man, Elderberry, who for twelve 
long years had writhed under the biting 
lash of his employer’s tongue, hating him 
with a hatred known only to those in sub- 
ordinate positions who are bribed to suffer 
the “whips and scorns of time, the oppress- 
or’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” 
quivered and saw red. He was going to be 
made the goat! They expected him to take 
all the responsibility and give them a clean 
slate! The nerve of it! To hell with them! 
Suddenly he began to cry, shockingly, with 
deep stertorous suspirations. 

“No—you won’t!” he hiccuped. “You 
shan’t lay the blame on me! [I'll tell the 
truth, I will! I won’t stand for it! Your 
Honor, they want to reorganize Horse’s 
Neck because they think there’s a vein in 
Amphalula that crosses one of the old 
workings and that it’ll make the property 
worth millions and millions!” 
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Get Away on Time Every Day 
With The Dictaphone’s Help 


While some executives are chained 
to their desks all day long, others 
are clearing up their work earlier 
in the day and enjoying more of 
the outdoor season, because they 
have simplified their methods of 
doing business. 

The Dictaphone is certainly a big 
help. It speeds the mail, because 
it simplifies the processes of getting 
it out. You dictate and your sec- 
retary transcribes your dictation 
under ideal conditions. Both you 
and she get away promptly each 
afternoon, and are the _ healthier 


and happier for it. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


Phone or write the nearest Dictaphone Branch Office 
for 15-minute demonstration in YOUR office, on 


YOUR work, or write The Dictaphone, New York City 


Registered in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 113-1, Woolworth Building, New York City 
Branches Everywhere Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘“The Dictaphone,” 
made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


” 


‘‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute 
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HEREVER you find men of action, 
there you will find Lanpher Vests. 


In 
the factory, on the farm or at the shooting 
lodge, Lanpher Vests are the choice of the 
men who demand both style and comfort 
in their outer clothing. 


Lanpher Vests, like Lanpher Coats, have 
a style all their own. They are cut from 


carefully tanned leathers, in exclusive styles, 
with roomy shoulders and ample pockets. 
The two vests illustrated here are typical of 
the many different designs bearing the 
Lanpher trademark. 


In your city there is a dealer who has 
just what you want in Lanpher Vests and 
Coats. 
us and we'll tell you. 


If you do not know his name, write 


Lanpher, Skinner & Company 


Saint Paul Minnesota 


LANPHER 


VESTS 
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Utter silence descended upon the court 
room—a silence broken only by the slow 
ticktack of the self-winding clock on the 
rear wall and the whine of the electric cars 
on Park Row. One of the tall hats crept 
quietly to the door and vanished. The 
others sat like images. 

Then the court said very quietly: “I will 
adjourn this matter for one week. I need 
not point out that what has occurred has a 
very graveinterpretation. Adjourn court!” 


Old Doe Barrows, the two Tutts and 
Miss Wiggin were sitting in Mr. Tutt’s 
office an hour later when Willie announced 
that Mr. Tobias Greenbaum was outside 
and would like an interview. 

“Send him in!” directed Mr. Tutt, wink- 
ing at Miss Wiggin. 

Mr. Greenbaum entered, frowning and 
without salutation, while Doc partially rose, 
moved by the acquired instinct of disciplin- 
ary politeness, then changed his mind and 
sat down again. 

“See here,” snarled Greenbaum. ‘“‘ You 
sure have made a most awful hash of this 
business. I don’t want to argue about it. 
We could go ahead and beat you, but Pol- 
lak is prejudiced and will probably give 
you your injunction and appoint a receiver. 
If he does, that will knock the whole prop- 
erty higher than a kite. Nobody would 
ever buy stock in it or even finance it. Now 
how much do you want to call off your 
suit?”’ 

“Have a stogy?”’ asked Mr. Tutt po- 
litely. 

“Nop 

“We. want exactly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Greenbaum laughed derisively. 

‘A hundred thousand fiddlesticks! This 
old jailbird crook, 
Bloom 

“Oh, Bloom was a crook too, was he?” 
chuckled Mr. Tutt. ‘He worked for your 
firm, didn’t he?” 

“That’s nothing to do with it!”’ retorted 
Greenbaumangrily. “‘Yourswindling client 
traded some bum stock in a fake corpora- 
tion for Bloom’s stock, which he received 
for bona fide services 

“Like Elderberry’s?”’ inquired Tutt in- 
nocently. 

“Your man never paid a cent for his 
holdings. That alone would throw him out 
of court. The mine isn’t worth a cent 
without the Amphalula vein. We’re taking 
a big chance. You’ve got us down and 
we've got to pay; but we’ll pay only ten 
thousand dollars—that’s final.” 

**T ain’t any more of a swindler than you 
be!”’ said Doe with plaintive indignation. 

‘What do you wish to do, Mr. Barrows?” 
asked Mr. Tutt, turning to him deferen- 
tially. 

“‘T leave it entirely to you, Mr. Tutt. 
It’s your stock; I gave it all to you months 
ago.’ 

“Then,’’ answered Mr. Tutt with fine 
scorn, ‘‘I shall tell this miserable cheating 
rogue and rascal either to pay you a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or go to hell.” 

Mr. Tobias Greenbaum clenched his fists 
and cast a black glance upon the group. 

“You can wreck this corporation if you 
choose, you bunch of dirty blackmailers, 
but you'll get not a cent more than ten 
thousand. For the last time, will you take 
it or not?” 

Mr. Tutt rose and pointed toward the 
door. 

“Kindly remove yourself before I call 
the police,’ he said coldly. ‘I advise the 
firm of Scherer, Hunn, Greenbaum & Beck 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


“I think that’s wonderful!” she said 
again. “Do you know, I admire strong 
men. I think all girls do.” 

_ He didn’t say anything, but he prom- 
ised himself to give her constant cause for 
admiration. 

““You’ve no idea,” she said, ‘how these 
few hours now and then—how much they 
mean to me. Poor Aunt Cornelia! Of 
course she doesn’t mean it, but oh, she’s 
something terrible at times!” 


For the first time in her life she heard a | 


young man groaning to himself. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

As though she didn’t know! 

“Can you cook?” he answered. 

“TI can make fudge and boil eggs and 
things like that. Why?” 

As though she didn’t know! 

“Can you sew?” 

“TI made a sweater once, but I couldn’t— 
it wasn’t a very good one. Why?” 

“We shall have to wait,” groaned Mel- 
ville again, speaking to himself. ‘‘You see, 
dear,’”’ he explained, “‘all the money we 


make these first few years we’ve got to put | 


it back in the business. And it keeps my 
mind so occupied—building up the organi- 
zation and getting things started—that I 
know I would only make you unhappy. 
But in a few years I’ll be making all the 


money we can spend—and if you can wait | 


till then 3 

“IT don’t mind,” she said in a low voice, 
and rubbed his arm again. ‘‘ Besides, it will 
give us time enough to know our own minds. 
Perhaps when you’re rich you won’t like 
me.”’ You ought to have heard him then. 
Oh, how he carried on! ' 


vi 


Miss VAN DAM had gone away for a 
month, being hot on the trail of a very 
fine sanitarium in West Virginia where they 
cured complaints like hers. Louis XVIII 
had driven her to the station in the family 
victoria, looking so noble in his flat-top hat 
and buckskin breeches that a man from 
Mars might well have wondered which of 
these two was the most favored of the 
gods—the rosy-cheeked driver on the high 
seat or the drawn-faced little figure who 
sat behind him, holding her jointed parasol 
over her glossy brown bangs and looking 
more than ever as though she had just been 
shedding scalding tears. 

But the servants whom she left behind— 
they weren’t shedding any tears. 

Fanny was in charge of the house, and 
after she had attended to the daily com- 
missary and had written a daily report to 
her aunt, she gave herself up to that pleas- 
ant pastime that has kept the gentlemen 
in a violent state of commotion ever since 
this wild and woolly world began to wag— 
that is to say, she dreamed and dreamed; 
and nota bene, if you please, that all her 
dreams were of her future husband. 

Now just so long as mortals are what 
they are—temporarily at least removed 
from the spirit world—dreams are only in- 
teresting in so far as they are connected 
with material events. So one by one Miss 
Fanny’s dreams came true. 

“T think we’ll go to the Benmore Roof 
to-night,’ she dreamed one morning. “‘T’ll 
wear the blue silk with the braid and the 
pumps with the beads.” : 

Which ended that. They went to the 
Benmore Roof that night. 

It was long after midnight when Mel’s 
taxi stopped in front of the house on West 
Fiftieth Street. 

‘‘T’ll see you to-morrow night?” she said, 
one foot feeling for the step. 

Poor Mel! You will find a question mark 
at the end of her speech, but that is a 
rhetorical flourish, pure and simple; for 
any man who has ever courted a girl will 
understand that Fanny didn’t put any ques- 
tion mark there whatsoever, even though 
for politeness’ sake she seemed to raise her 
voice a little. 

Poor Mel! The things he longed to say! 

“‘Now look here, Fanny, dear,” he wanted 
to plead with her, tears of entreaty in the 
poor fellow’s voice, “this won’t do, you 


know. Strictly according to plan—that’s | 
the motto, you know. Don’t you remember | 
how you said, ‘I think that’s wonderful’? | 
Every night now for the last two weeks | 


you’ve kept me scratching gravel. I’m los- 
ing my sleep. I’m losing my time. I’m 
losing my grip. Why, yesterday morning I 
overslept myself a couple of hours! And 
Oscar doesn’t know what to make of it at all. 
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A Bushel of Food 
In a Package of Quaker Oats 
And At One-Tenth the Cost 


A 35-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6221 calories—the 
energy measure of food value. 

You would buy a bushel of ordinary mixed foods to equal that 
calory value. And that bushel would cost you ten times 35 cents. 

Here is what it would take of certain good foods to furnish you 
6221 calories: 


To Supply 6221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats 1 Pkg. In Potatoes. . . . 21 Lbs. 
In Round Steak 7 Lbs. In Hubbard Squash. 65 Lbs.. 
In Hens’ Eggs . . 7 Doz. InYoung Chicken . 20 Lbs. 
In Cabbage. . . . 55 Lbs. InString Beans . 36 Lbs. 


And here is what ,those calories would cost at this writing in 
some necessary foods: 


Cost of 6221 Calories 


‘In Quaker Oats . 35c InHens’Eggs . . . $3.12 
In Round Steak - $2.06 InFishabout . . 2.25 
In Veal or Lamb . 3.12 In Potatces 


Consider these facts in your 
breakfasts. The oat is the 
greatest food that grows. 
It is almost a complete 
food—nearly the ideal 


food. It supplies essentials 
which most foods lack. 

At least once a day 
use this supreme food 
to cut down your table 
cost. 


50 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds From a Bushel 


Get Quaker Oats for exquisite flavor. They are flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 

When such an oat dish costs no extra price it is due to yourself that you 


get it. 
15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


Per 1000 Calories Per 1000 Calories 
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W.H. Guscott 
$90 extra a month 


What is 
Your Age? 


It doesn’t matter whether 
you are this side of twenty 
or beyond fifty, you can 
make money as a represent- 
ative of this Company. 


Raymond Starr 
$100 a week 


If you want a spare-time 
opportunity, our proposition 
offers you a chance to*make 
a dollar an hour. If you 
want a regular salaried job, 
we have one waiting with 
fifty or sixty dollars a week, 
besides commission, as 
the reward. 


The men on this 
page, and hundreds 
like them, are making 
good with us. Why 
not you too? 


In the next few months 
nearly half a million orders 
for our three publications 
will be placed. You can share 
in this business—and in the 
profits! Whatever your age 
or position, if you want more 
money, let us tell you how 
to make it. 


Edwin Kohl 
$500 a month 


A. B. Arment 
$125 a month 


Clip off the coupon and mail it now 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
399 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


Please tell me how I can make money 
by your plan. 


Name 


Address___ 
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You ought to see the way he stares at me 
| when he thinks I’m not looking—as though 
he were wondering whether I was trying to 
throw him down.” 

That’s one of the things that Melville 
longed to say to Fanny as she was getting 
out of the car, one hand on the door, one 
foot feeling for the step. But how can a 
young man speak like that to a girl, espe- 
cially when an attentive chauffeur is sitting 
on the front seat of the taxi—a fellow with 
a decidedly low expression and a cauli- 
flower ear? 

“And here’s another thing, Fanny 
dear,’ he longed to say to her: ‘Please 
understand that this is said in all kindness, 
but I really can’t afford it—the way we’re 
doing. That dinner check to-night, for in- 
stance, was nearly eighteen dollars, the 
tickets were seven-seventy and I have still 
to settle with this engaging gentleman on 
the front seat. In a few years from now I 
wouldn’t mind it, but Oscar and I agreed 
that all the profits should go back into the 
business until we were on a strong financial 
basis. So, don’t you see, sweetheart, we 
must cut this out, or we shall be poor peo- 
ple all our lives and never have anything?” 

Yes, that’s another of the things that he 
longed to say to her, but any son who was 
born of Adam can tell the people whether 
or not he said it. 

“T’ll see you to-morrow night?” said 
Fanny, one foot feeling for the step. 

“To-morrow night, yes. Good-by, dear,” 
said Mel, affecting nonchalance for the 
benefit of the cauliflower ear; but when the 
taxi started off again for his boarding house 
on the next block, Mel groaned so loudly 
that the chauffeur uneasily wondered 
whether his gears were grinding again, but 
he wouldn’t have wondered if he could have 
seen Master Mel with his face like the top- 
most figure on a totem pole, repeating that 
sad unsweet refrain, ‘‘Oh, damn! Damn! 
Damn!” 

And yet, no sooner had duty ceased to 
wave the red flag, no sooner had reason re- 
turned to the guard house than Melville be- 
gan to moon over the girl who had just left 
him—quite in the immemorial manner. 
How sweet she had looked that night! 
What glances of love she had given him! 
What a sense of humor she had! 

He recalled one of her sayings: ‘‘Trou- 
bles never come singly, as the man said 
when his wife died and the hen began to lay 
away from home.” 

Mel chuckled over that again and prom- 
ised himself to let the trade chuckle over it 
on the morrow. A chum! A thoroughbred! 
A queen! Some day, please God, there 
would be a palace for her—and half a dozen 
little princes and princesses playing round 
the fountain in the courtyard. 

But the sweetest dreams must come to 
an end, even as the milkman shatters more 
idyls than he will ever know. 

‘““What’s the matter, Melville?” asked 
old Martin a few nights later. 

“Matter? Matter?” groaned poor Mel, 
and then burst out all in a mouthful. “It’s 
all over between Fanny and me!” 

They were walking through the park— 
Youth and Age again—and if you had been 
there, silently following, you might have 
thought that Youth had been eating the 
withered leaves of the wild-cherry tree, so 
mournful and moody his glance, so listless 
the lift of his feet. Old Martin walked on as 
ever, chewing the cud of reflection; but, still 
assuming that you had been there, I think 
it might have occurred to you that in his 
manner was just a trace of that dreadful 
satisfaction that Age sometimes seems to 
feel when watching Youth engaged in that 
immemorial pastime which is sometimes 
known as taking its bumps. 

“What was the matter?” he asked. 

“Matter? Why, hang it, everything 
was the matter!” burst out Mel in another 
bitter mouthful. “She was taking all my 
time, all my thoughts—everything! I 
couldn’t think of another blessed thing. It 
was sickening—sickening! Why, last week 
I didn’t take fifty dollars’ worth of orders! 
Up nearly all night. No good next day. 
Didn’t want to go out when I got to the 
office. Just wanted to sit and stare out of 
the window like a—like a—like a moon- 
struck calf! Ssssssssssssss!”’ 

This, you will note, was a hiss of derision 
being delivered by Melville Mason, a spec- 
tator, and directed at the recent antics of 
one Melville Mason, an unconscious actor 
in the greatest drama that Life has in its 
repertoire. 

“Now I’m over it,” he continued, ‘I 
have to laugh.” He gave old Martin a 
sample of his laughter—two syllables— 
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short but awe-inspiring; and then he made 
a blowing noise as though he were trying to 
cool himself by the process of forced draft, 

“T’m through with her,” he savagely re- 
peated, ‘through forever!” But when 
Martin looked at him two big tears were 
trembling in Melville’s eyes. They hung 
there for a doleful moment and then went 
rolling fatly down his cheeks, : 

Old Martin said nothing, but his glance 
was far away, as though he were winging 
back to that golden sunset where fan- 
cies take—they say—their fondest flights. 
Circling there among the opals, he had a 
curious thought. 

“No, Mel, my boy,” he thought, ‘you 
aren’t through with her, as you call it, until 
she either dies or marries someone else. 
And even then, I’m not so sure you’re 
through. If she dies, you may start again 
in heaven; and if she marries someone else, 
you may start again in hell.” 

It was, as you will see, a curious thought 
and it made old Martin blink for a moment, 
as though it had smacked him hard be- 
tween the eyes. 

“Cheap stuff,’ he thought, and sheep- 
ishly returned to calmer question and an- 
swer. 

“Did you have a quarrel?” he asked. 

“Well, hardly a quarrel. But she wants 
me to get a car. She doesn’t come right out 
and say so, you understand, but you’ve no 
idea the way a girl can hint at a thing.” 

Old Martin turned his face away and si- 
lently laughed at the moon—a laugh that 
had a lot of mouth in it and might perhaps 
be better called grimacing. 

‘So I finally said to her, ‘Now look here! 
The way things are going on we won’t be 
able to get married for a hundred years. I 
think we’d better call the whole thing off— 
for a while anyway.” 

“What did she say to that?” 

“She left me cold!” 

“Left you cold?” 

“Yes, left me cold! We were going past 
a store and she said ‘Excuse me.’ I thought 
she had gone in to buy something, but after 
I had hung round for half an hour I took a 
tumble. I’ve often told you how spunky 
she is, but if she thinks I’m going crawling 
after her now on my hands and knees she’s 
got another guess coming. Thank the 
Lord, it’s over—that’s what I say!- And 
now I can put my mind on my work once 
more and whack away at it good and 
proper—strictly according to plan—and 
get results again.” 

At half past nine that night Mel went to 
his room exactly according to old schedule. 
With an air that was almost luxury he 
wound his watch seventeen movements of 
the ratchet, said to himself ‘‘My, this is 
like old times,” set the alarm clock for a 
quarter to six, put his coat and waistcoat 
on their regular hanger, placed his collar on; 
the right-hand side of his dresser, hung his 
necktie over the electric-light bracket, put 
his shoes under the bed with their toes 
pointing in, drew off his right sock, said 
“Hang it, I’m through with her forever’ — 
the last word nearly shouted, obtained a 
strangle hold on his left sock, caught him- 
self groaning with a contorted face that 
would have made his fortune under the 
late Phineas Barnum, passionately referred 
to himself as a certain sort of a fool, put his 
right sock on again, drew on his shoes, gave 
expression to a number of strange dry 
sounds that shook him from cellar to cor- 
nice, blew his nose, put on his collar, tie, 
waistcoat, coat, hat and—hurrying down 
the street—he went straight to the house 
where Fanny lived. 

“Miss Saunders is out to-night, sir,’’ 
said the Iron Duke, ‘‘and ’asn’t yet re- 
turned. Any message that you would like 
to leave, sir?” 

“No,” said Mel. He imagined her out 
visiting friends, enjoying herself, singing, 
dancing, perhaps even laughing about the 
fool who had loved her. The mantle of 
tragedy fell upon his shoulders. 

“Or you might tell her this,’ he said to 
the butler. ‘Tell her that I am leaving 
town to-morrow and don’t know when I'll 
be back.” Which he justified to himself by 
thinking, “‘I expect to run over to Newark 
to-morrow afternoon and I don’t know 
whether I shall be back at four, or five.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Iron Duke, respect- 
fully regretful. “I will tell her that.” 

As Mel turned back to his boarding 
house he felt the cold perspiration on his 
forehead, like the sweat on an ice-water 
pitcher on the Fourth of July. 

“Phew!” he thought. ‘‘That was a nar- 
row escape! I nearly weakened then! I 
guess it was meant to be—that we should 
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EL shall have to have more money, 
though,” said Mel decisively. ‘‘You know 
the way everything’s gone up. Besides, 
I’m getting married this afternoon and 
that makes a difference too.” 

It was the last time that he ever spoke 
quite like that—the last time that he was 
ever quite so curt in his speech, so brusque 
in his manner, so obviously a graduate of 
the finishing school of Mars. For one thing, 
the Old Man gave him a check for a wed- 
ding present—and such a check it was! 
That tamed him quite a little. 

“And I'll pay you seventy-five dollars a 
week till you make your first increase of the 
national census,’ growled the Old Man, 
thinking perhaps to encourage the coun- 
try’s supply of efficient secretaries, ‘‘and 
after that a hundred.” 

This was in the early part of May. It 
was just a year later that Mel qualified for 
his hundred. 

“Tsn’t it a wonderful baby!” he whis- 
pered in awe, presenting the unusual spec- 
tacle of a father admiring his first-born son. 
“We'll have to try to save‘a little every 
year, so that when he’s old enough we can 
send him to college.” 

“There’s plenty of time for that,’ 
Fanny. 

“Yes, I know, dear, but it’s sort of nice— 
don’t you think—to start making plans?” 

The word roused a vague memory in his 
mind and gradually the old phrase returned 
to him: 

“Strictly according to plan.” 

Troubled a little, he looked round the 
room and then he looked out at the lawn 
and the street below. 

*“Second-rate,”’ he told himself as he 
looked at the room, and “‘second-rate”’ he 
repeated as he looked at the street outside. 
“And I who was going to be a rich man! I 
who was going to have my twenty-five to 
fifty thousand a year—strictly according 
to plan!” 

Unconsciously his glance lifted to the 
horizon, to the clouds, the distant fields 
with their growing crops, the hills fringed 
with trees, the majesty of the distance. 

“Nothing second-rate there,’ he told 
himself. ‘“‘And nothing second-rate there, 
either,’’ he proudly repeated, looking back 
at Fanny and Little Mel 

Dimly then at first he began to see it. 
The budding leaves whispered’ it to him, 
the neighbors’ children playing outside 
shouted it to him, the rows of growing crops 
mutely told him, too; and so did the dew on 
the grass, the robins building their nest in 
the maple, the spirea bush standing like a 
snow bride on the lawn; and finally the 
never-ending miracle of life and love that 
had happened so recently in that room. 

“Strictly according to plan,’ thought 
Mel, his eyes round with wonder. “Why, 
when you come to think of it, that’s the 
motto on which everything is made; not 
only cars and buildings and money and jam 
factories and things like that, but the stars 
and the sun—the whole green world and 
everything on it!’”’ He suddenly knelt by 
the side of the bed, his eyes suspiciously 
blinking, his arms round his two most pre- 
cious ones. 

“My plan was all right till it struck a 
bigger one,”’ he thought, and then more 
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ver 2000 Patients 


to every Dentist 


There are about 43,000 dentists in the United 
States to take care of the teeth of 100,000,000 
people—over 2,000 patients to each dentist. 


Sound teeth a requisite to good health 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


The improper or careless use of the 
tooth brush often causes irritation 
or bleeding gums. 


To prevent infection—to 
render the entire mouth clean 
and to remove all imitating 
particles from between the 
teeth—rinse the mouth with 
Listerine. 


It leaves a delightfully refresh- 
ing sense of cleanliness. 


Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Men of 45 
Need Better Baked Beans 


[X boyhood one could digest beans badly 
baked. And any hearty food was enjoyable. 

But beans for indoor men must be fitted 
to digest. And they must be made inviting, 
like Van Camp’s. 


A Four-Year Dish 


In the Van Camp kitchens, college-trained 
cooks spent four years to perfect baked beans. 
Theycompared 856blendstogettheidealsauce. 

‘Now.each lot of beans is analyzed. | The 
water used is freed from minerals to insure a 
tender skin. 

The baking is done in modern steam ovens, 
so high heat cannot crisp or burst beans. 
They are baked for hours there, until every 
granule is fitted to digest. 

The sauce is baked with them, so every 
atom shares its inviting zest. 


Let Men Try Them 


Hotels and restaurants all. over America are 
buying Van Camp's to please men. Let the man 
in your home enjoy them. 

He will get beans mellow, nutty and whole. He 
will get a delicious tang. And the beans will not 
tax the stomach. 

2 Youwill save work and fuel. You will have a dish 
of meat-like nutrition toserve ata moment's notice. 
You will cut down meat bills by making beans 
Every bean is fitted to digest, yet the beans more popular. 

are uncrisped and unbroken Order a few cans now. 
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Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


To get a zestful sauce our scientific 
cooks tested 856 recipes 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
A recipe so highly per- 


fected that we value it at 
$500,000. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
Made from blended peanuts 


with every skin, every bitter 
germ removed. 


Van Camp’s Soups 
—18 Kinds 


Based on famous 


French 
recipes, but each _ perfected 
by countless scientific tests. 
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EVERYBODY’S BUSIE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


It was news to her that New York stores 
provided facilities to enable their workers 
to save money. But it was true, neverthe- 
less, that this concern did operate a branch 
of a big New York bank, and any amount 
of money from five cents up was accepted 
for deposit. 

She learned that the Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation was governed entirely by the work- 
ers themselves. All matters of information 
concerning the society were posted regu- 
larly, so that every employee at all times 
might know the exact state of affairs of the 
association. The dues were never to exceed 
ten cents a week, and each girl, after being 
in the company’s service three months, was 
given an insurance policy for five hundred 
dollars, which insurance is increased one 
hundred dollars a year until it reaches a 
total of three thousand dollars. This in- 
formation was read aloud to Mary’s mother 
and greatly interested the elder Mrs. 
Jones, whose struggles with life’s vicissi- 
tudes had rendered her appreciative of any 
and all safeguards. 

Our youthful aspirant skipped hastily 
through the paragraphs devoted to a de- 
scription of the summer camp that the 
company maintains for its women em- 
ployees. She was satisfied with storing in 
her memory that the rates for board were 
moderate and the railway fare to the vaca- 
tion house was not excessive. However, 
vacations were a long way off while other 
matters were pressing. The comments in 
the manual now turned to such things as 
the treatment of customers and the store’s 
information bureau. The prospective em- 
ployee was told how important it was that 
courtesy and accuracy should be observed 
in directing customers where to find mer- 
chandise. It was pointed out that the 
shopper might ask for leather goods, and in 
such case it was necessary to inquire as to 
what kind of articles were wanted... Pocket- 
books and traveling bags are both made of 
leather, but are sold in different depart- 
ments on different floors. Each girl who 
has not. memorized the store directory 
should consult her handbook containing an 
alphabetical list of articles and depart- 
ments. The rules stated that under no cir- 
cumstance should the salesgirl resort to 
guessing and thereby jeopardize the good 
will of a customer. 

Special notice was included to exercise 
care.in making promises of delivery and 
other matters so that no disappointments 
would result from any failure to fulfill the 
assurance that was given. Other instruc- 
tions imparted knowledge as to what must 
be done in case a customer is taken ill sud- 
denly, and how the sick person should be 
sent in a wheel chair to the emergency 
hospital. 

Following these directions, Mary read 
with wonder of the services the store is pre- 
pared to render its customers. One depart- 
ment is equipped to purchase railroad, 
steamship and theater tickets; issue and 
cash express orders; conduct a post office; 
send telegrams; procure hotel reserva- 
tions; arrange special tours; and act as 
agent for express and transfer companies— 
all free of charge. If a non-English-speaking 
customer happens to come in an interpreter 
is always available to make known the 
stranger’s wishes. Should a patron desire 
advice in shopping there is a personal sery- 
ice bureau ready to render assistance. 

The remainder of the manual contained 
instructions that were not plain to a novice 
like Mary. Much detail dealt with the 
work of cashiers and checkers and told how 
to mark and stamp sales checks, how to 
make change quickly and how to use the 
carriers. In order to encourage accuracy 
premiums were offered for the detection of 
errors, and it was particularly stated that 
no money given for these. rewards is de- 
ducted from the salary of any clerk, so that 
no employee should hesitate to report an 
error through fear that some fellow worker 
might be injured. 

Two further points were of interest to 
her. One explained the arrangements that 
were made to permit any employee to shop 
and contained the good news that a dis- 
count would be allowed on all purchases. 
The other suggestion pertained to the com- 
pany’s publicity and stated that, since the 
permanent success of the store ’ depended 
largely upon the truth and correctness of 
the firm’s advertisements, the company 
would pay one dollar to each employee 
who would first call the attention of the 
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stated that a job with record wages was 
waiting for each operator in a downtown 
office building. This act of polite robbery 
was immediately exposed at.a meeting of 
all’ the’ elevator operators; and notwith= 
standing the higher wages offered, the store 
lost but two of its women. 

In concluding my look-in on Bepartment 
stores, I carried away somewhat of a differ- 
ent idea of the business from what’I had 
held before. Many of the men and women 


‘who were drawing fancy salaries as expert 


buyers started as messengers. The most 
valued buyer in one: of the‘two largest 
stores in New York once was an orphan lad 
running about the city streets, practically 
without home or friends. A man became 


interested in the boy and procured a job for | 


him as a store messenger. 
When we realize that a big retail estab- 


lishment with a pay roll of five thousand | 


workers is actually the equivalent of a city 
of eighteen thousand people, so far as the 
number of breadwinners is concerned, it 
is easier to comprehend the ramifications of 
such a business and to understand the need 
for methods that are the last word in scien- 
tific completeness. 

Perhaps it is this newer conception of 
things that is causing the progressive stores 
to reach‘out to the colleges for material.on 
which to build a highly trained personnel. 


‘On the other hand, as time passes college 
~ men and women will look upon the big de- 
partment store as an increasing field of op- 


portunity. The fact that-one large retail 


‘establishment in New York already has a 
special squad of college men, representing 


ten different colleges, is but a criterion of 


what ‘is to come. 


A Poor Sign 


IGHTING ended in November, but 

every month of this calendar year our 
exports -have been much higher than in the 
corresponding month last year, until in 
June they reached the prodigious total of 
nine hundred and eighteen million dollars, 
or more than double the total of June, 1918, 


‘when the war was at its height. 


It is a sign of a poor situation—to wit, 
the impoverishment of Europe, for the great 
bulk of these exports go there. Meanwhile 
European exchange has been pretty stead- 
ily falling, which means that it takes more 
and more European money to buy a dollar’s 
worth of American goods. The fall in ex- 
change is another sign of European impoy- 
erishment. If, in spite of that progressive 
handicap, Europe keeps on buying enor- 
mous quantities of goods here it shows how 
hard up for goods she is. Mostly we are 
selling her the goods on credit and must 
continue indefinitely to sell on credit. 

Our-own industries are keyed up to and 
stimulated by these great exports, but the 
present credit arrangement— an exchange 
of government I O U’s—is running out, and 
foreign exchange seems minded to keep on 
falling. Our position cannot be fully sound 
and satisfactory until the export situation 
is on a healthier basis. A really healthy 
basis means industrial revival all along the 
line on the Continent, so that Europe can 
more nearly supply her own needs. Nor- 
mally we congratulate ourselves on a bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, and a normal 
balance is a good thing. June’s balance of 
more than six hundred million dollars is as 
much as a healthy balance ought to come 
to in a year. 
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An Extraordinary 
WELCOME 


q What is easily recognized as the Cleve- 


land spirit. greets the visitor to the sixth 


city. @ He is made to feel Cleveland’s 
bigness, enterprise, optimism. Q It is fit- 
ting then that this hotel, the first part of 
the new $1,000,000,000 civicgroup,should 
express the full buoyant Cleveland wel- 
come with an all-inclusive hospitality. 
@ Even several million dollars’ worth of 
creature comforts does not compass our 
best endeavor. 4 For we surround busy 
people with modern and scientific aids 
devised to help make each day fruitful 
in the extreme. 


Cleveland’s largest hotel, facing on Public Square, at the inter- 
section of the city’s main thoroughfares. The hotel nearest 
the downtown stations of principal railroad and steamship lines. 
Directly adjoining location of projected Union Station. One 
thousand rooms and baths. Every room with full outside 
exposure. Single rooms can be arranged en suite. Servidor 
service. Special Sample Accommodations. Washed Air Ventila- 
tion. Circulating Ice Water. 
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pekGite, of new Cleveland Union Station 
showing how it will directly adjoin this hotel 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


. Beautify 


, One Room 


Get one packet of 
Moore Push-Pins 
| (Glass 
Wels vey aiyaliey. 
aSteel 
=. Points), 


A Packet ttiand one 
Should Be | packet of 
. Moore f 
thee Push-less 
oom Hangers 


and then 
rehang every picture in any one 
room of your house. You will be sur- 
prised to learn how easy it is to use them 
and how much better your pictures, pen- 
nants, draperies, etc., will appear. No 
ugly wires will show, and you won't injure 
walls, woodwork, or wall paper. 


Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 1 per 
and photo supply stores everywhere Oc pkt 


Moore Push-Pin Co.,125 Berkley St.,Philadelphia 


Want Work ) 


AT GOOD PAY e 


We pay hundreds of our subscription 
workers a dollar an hour spare time! For 
eight hours a day they earn 


$50.00 A WEEK 


Let us tell you how your commissions and 
salary as a representative of the Curtis 


publications will equal $20, $50, $150, 
even $400 a month, depending upon the 


amount of time you can give us. For 
full information mail this coupon now. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 

407 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how your 
representatives earn $1.00 an hour and how I can too. 


Name 
Address___ = 


City Street 
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BIRTH AND DEATH IN INDUSTRY 


Besides, the more big companies a state 
can inveigle to seek charters from its boun- 
teous store the more chance it has of collect- 
ing inheritance taxes. A man may live in 
one state and own stock in a company 
operating in a second state which is char- 
tered in still a third state. When the man 
dies three states will proceed to collect in- 
heritance taxes from his heirs. One may 
believe in thesprinciple of the inheritance 
tax without subscribing to this -robber- 
baron practice. ; 

Now that the war is over and the Capital 
Issues Committee has ceased to restrict the 
issue of new securities there has been a 
flood of new corporations in nearly all the 
states, exceeding even that of. the great 
trust-forming era of 1898-1900. Especially 
in New York the office of the secretary of 
state is being literally. stormed by new en- 
terprises clamoring for birth. At the time 
this article was written the applications 
were running more than ninety a day,.and 
had reached one hundred in a single day, a 
record number and one which far exceeds 
the physical limitations of the parent itself. 

New York naturally has the largest num- 
ber of corporations in its files of any of the 
commonwealths. It was the first American 
state to create corporations. Then, too, it 
has the largest population, the greatest 
wealth and the leading financial center. It 
is only since 1901 that the state has kept 
track of the number of corporate creations. 
Since then about 130,000 separate com- 
panies have gone forth, and it is estimated 
that the total number in the records, both 
alive and dead, is approximately 250,000. 
Of these perhaps forty or fifty thousand 
are dead, 


What There is in a Name 


Now the situation in New York is one of 
extraordinary difficulty because there is no 
way of clearing out the dead names. Dupli- 
cation of names is absolutely forbidden by 
law and nearly every conceivable name has 
long ago been taken. Scores of legitimate 
enterprises are ‘‘wedged’’—to use the lan- 
guage of the employees of the secretary of 
state—in a single day. It is exactly as if 
parents could not give children the names 
they desired, not even the last name, be- 
cause some person of whom they had never 
heard and who died fifty years before had 
used the same cognomen. 

At the present time there is a great rush 
of new companies to engage in foreign trade 
or foreign finance, and security companies 
formed by banks or other financial interests 
are multiplying with great rapidity. Natu- 
rally a large number of these want to incor- 
porate in New York. To begin with, their 
chief office is most commonly in New York 
City, and it seems natural that purely 
financial enterprises should incorporate in 
the state containing the financial center. 
Lacking a Federal or national incorporation 
law a New York State corporation is natu- 
rally better known abroad than one whose 
charter comes from a small or sparsely 
settled state which probably the banker 
in Montevideo or Vladivostok has never 
heard of. 

Now one of the first duties of the organ- 
izers of a new company is to choose a name 
as appropriate, dignified, impressive and 
weighty as possible. It should set forth the 
company’s business and at the same time 
afford as much free advertising as possible. 
So in the case of a foreign-trade company 
or securities company the organizers incline 
toward American, National, International, 
General, Standard, New York, Metropoli- 
tan, Consolidated, and the like. It never 
seems to occur to them that anyone else 
has used the name, and it is a shock to be 
told they cannot have it. 

Now a very great deal may depend upon 
a name, upon a catch word or phrase. Mil- 
lions have been made or lost by a name. 
But it has become impossible, almost, to 
secure one in New York. Anything that 
would naturally occur has already been 
used an incredibly large number of times. 
I went through the records myself and found 
that the word American had been used 
more than two thousand times even prior 
to 1898. Of course all the real activity has 
come since that time, but I had seen enough. 

Lawyers and the corporation companies 
that make a business of securing charters 
were long ago notified of the situation and 
told to submit in every case a long list of 
names in order of preference, Recently out 


(Continued from Page 17) 


of a list of thirty-eight names only one was 
available. The lawyers themselves have 
but little comprehension of the situation, 
and the average promoter has none. All the 
names in mythology were long ago used up 
and even most of the family names. Even 
where street names are used they are often 
found to have been preémpted, though com- 
panies owning a building and using the 
number of a street, say on East Forty- 
Third Street, usually get through. 

One firm recently submitted thirty names 
for a company desiring to incorporate for 
construction and improvement work in New 
York City, and out of the thirty just one 
was found that could be used. Among the 
names submitted were the Metropolitan 
Construction Company, the Metropolitan 
Realty Company, Metropolitan Realty and 
Improvement Company, Manhattan Im- 
provement Company, Gotham Construc- 
tion Company, Knickerbocker Improve- 
ment Company, Estates Realty. Company 
and Acme Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, every one of which had previously 
been overdone and was unavailable. 

After the incorporators have been turned 
down a dozen times or more and see each 
of their pet names go by the board they be- 
gin to manufacture titles, The most recent 
practice is to coin a word out of the initials 
of.the incorporators. ' 

Whenever an application comes in, the 
records for a century or more must be 
searched, though the searchers may be 
morally certain that the name has been used 
before. The names are contained in great 
books through which the searchers go with 
marvelous rapidity. Just short of 74,000 
separate searches were made last year. Five 
searchers are kept constantly busy. It is 
said that thirty to fifty searchers could be 
used if there were any way of putting them 
on the books at once. 

When Chauncey M. Depew, for so many 
years president of the New York Central 
Railroad, was Secretary of State of New 
York in the ’60’s he wrote out many of the 
incorporation papers and letters himself in 
longhand. Now there are thirty or forty 
clerks and it is estimated that fully 65,000 
communications, letters, telegrams and tel- 
ephone calls regarding the names, addresses, 
incorporators, existence or nonexistence of 
corporations will be answered in the course 
of this year. 

The whole trend of industry is recogniz- 
able from the applications for charters. For 
several years after the panic of 1907 appli- 
cations fell off. They took a big jump in 
1915 and 1916. Then they fell off after we 
entered the war and the big jump did not 
come until the armistice was signed. Dur- 
ing the war a great increase in dye and 
munition companies was shown. Recently 
applications forrealestate,aéroplane, candy, 
navigation, foreign trade and security com- 
panies have been significantly large. In the 
early part of this year any number of candy 
concerns either increased their capital or 
were incorporated, evidently to take the 
place of alcohol. 


Fads in Business Enterprises 


The increase in real-estate concerns is 
noted in New Jersey and other states as well, 
and shows that business men are preparing 
to meet the demand for buildings and homes. 
Perhaps the most picturesque development 
is the steady increase in motion-picture 
companies, most of them with astounding 
names, such as The Solitary Sin, Step-In, 
All the King’s Horses, and the like. The 
motion-picture business seems to be con- 
stantly changing, with new plays, new stars, 
new managements, rearrangements of stars 
and managers and the like. Each such 
shift apparently means a new corporation. 

New business enterprises, like fashions, 
seem to run in fads, At least the names do. 
Names spring into sudden popularity. Dur- 
ing the war there was a great demand for 
titles containing the words ‘‘liberty” and 
‘‘allied,”’ and now the trend is toward “‘vic- 
tory” and ‘‘overseas.”’ 

Incorporators are often bitterly disap- 
pointed when told they cannot take a cer- 
tain name and are not satisfied with a letter 
or telegram. They visit Albany in person 
and glower threateningly upon Frank S. 
Sharp, the head of the Corporation Bureau, 
telling him that they will go to Mr. Hugo, 
the secretary of state, or to the governor. 
Mr. Sharp is a quiet scholarly man, but any 
rude persons who try to disturb the legal 
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| of Buying Titles 
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hurry up because they want to get their 
charter at once. The lawyer sits up most of 
the night working on the application be- 
cause the organizers are coming at ten 
o’clock the next morning to sign up. He 
has no time to consider the fine points of 
corporate classification or the scores of dif- 
ferent types of corporations, so{he puts in 
everything he can think of. He knows the 
more different kinds of business his com- 
pany is empowered to do and the greater 
its powers the better his clients will like it. 
Thus he shoves in everything he can think 
of and trusts to the secretary of state’s 
office to cut out what is ultra vires, or un- 
lawful. Which of course it does. 
Naturally this situation has given rise to 
specialists—in other words, to corporation 
companies—which know where to incor- 


‘porate, the quickest time in which it can be 


done, what names are available, exactly 
what can and what cannot be put into a 
charter and all the other details. In New 
York City even the most prominent corpo- 
ration lawyers often employ these corpora- 
tion companies for much of their work, and 
many of the very large new corporations 
are put through by these concerns. 

A lawyer on a trip to Atlantic City re- 
cently met one of his clients, a prominent 
financier, at the resort, and was told by the 
financier that he must have a company 
formed for a certain purpose immediately. 
The lawyer was on a vacation and did not 
want to work, and he didn’t have to. 

He telephoned the secretary of a corpo- 
ration company in New York and in less 
than two hours received a message in reply, 
to the effect that the company had been 
formed in a distant state, had an office and 
was all ready to do business. On another 
similar occasion it was necessary for the 
corporation company to exchange forty- 
two telegrams with its various agents in the 
state capitols before it got what it wanted. 

Sometimes it takes days or even weeks, 
because of the complications over names 
and the necessity of registering a new en- 
terprise in every state where it is hoped to 
do business. But in the end the corpora- 
tion company usually finds a way out. 

One of the most curious facts brought out 
by the experience of these corporation com- 
panies is the overenthusiasm of the pro- 
moter, 

“A promoter has a patent, an invention 
or a lease,’’ said the officer of one of these 
concerns. ‘‘He finds someone to put up 
enough money for the lawyer’s fee and the 
state-incorporation fee. But he can’t hold 
this person who puts up the money very 
long. The company must be formed at 
once. The main thing seems to be to get it 
started. So everything must. be done in a 
few minutes for fear the backer who put 
up the few thousands necessary to start 
with might back out. Probably the chief 
motive is to get his money anyway. Then 
that is the end of it. Nothing more is ever 
done with the company. Or else it was all 
a promoter’s dream. It was a crazy, ro- 
mantic idea, that was all.” 


Fly-by-Night Promotions 


In another place I was actually shown a 
safe entirely full of minute books of new 
corporations which the organizers had never 
even taken the trouble to carry away. In 
each case they had spent hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of dollars on lawyers’, state 
and other fees and then had immediately 
abandoned their child on the very doorstep 
of life. 

Comparatively few of the more notorious 
get-rich-quick promotions seek New York 
charters. The taxes are too high and the 
laws are relatively strict as such things go. 
It is said that the number of dead mining 
companies in the New York files is rela- 
tively small. Of course some unscrupulous 
promotions seek out expensive states like 
New York—or even others that are more 
severe—for the prestige involved. But in 
the main the fly-by-nighters go to the com- 
paratively few states where the fees are of 
the bargain variety and restrictions nil. 

New Jersey was the first state to make a 
real bid for corporate charters, and most of 


the industrial trusts of the period of 1898- 


1900 were organized in New Jersey. James 
B. Dill, who organized the United States 
Steel Corporation, was the first person, as 
far as can be learned, who appreciated the 
revenue advantages that might be gained 
by a state in granting charters, and he was 
largely instrumental in drawing up the 
famous New Jersey law of 1888. Even to- 
day there are probably more than a thou- 
sand great New Jersey corporations that do 
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"The Nation's Freight Car’. 


Diamond T Perfected 
Hotchkiss Principle 


“Two orks of 


‘fame i Krom a 


Single Name 


ONE a world-famous development in 
artillery—the other a world-famous appli- 
cation of the Cushion Principle to motor 
truck travel—enduringly perfected in the 
Diamond T. 


“But’’, says some reader, ‘‘everybody knows 
what Hotchkiss Drive is’. Wrong—not even 
present Diamond T owners really know 
how much they owe to the unique feature 
perfected in the rear-spring design of 


“THE NATION’S FREIGHT CAR” 


because the inside story of it has never be- 
fore been completely told. How the weight, 
noise and cumbersomeness of ordinary truck 
suspension have been replaced, in Diamond 
T Trucks, by a simplicity that revolution- 
izes fuel and tire mileage—makes a piece of 
transportation romance as fascinating as fic- 
tion. To the prospective owner of a truck 
it is particularly a collection of facts profit- 
able to know. Facts that tell the WHY of 
low-cost, unlimited-life Diamond T service, 
and the exclusive driving principle which 
saves the load from the road. 
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ASK FOR the full story, “‘THE FAMOUS 
DRIVE THAT CAME FROM A FAMOUS 
GUN,” on your business stationery, please. 
If you are really interested in tangible 
truck economy, your request will pay big. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 
4519 West 26th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Koupet Top for Fords DP Ri. 3 


is an outstanding achievement 


Touring Fords, and Ford Roadsters—for business, for pleasure—in cities, 
in towns, all over the country everywhere—it’s now The Koupet Top for 
Fords. And the sooner you get your Ford under a Koupet Top—the 
more days of joy, the more hours of pleasure, the more years of service 
—you'll have from that dandy thoroughbred of a car. 

Folks who’ve bought Koupet Tops for their Fords, 


say they wouldn’t part with 


them for twice their cost. 


At once it adds a value, much beyond its own mere price, to your Ford. 
It gives Ford owners perfection of open-air-but-weather-proof closed top. 


The Koupet Top mounts on the 
body of your Ford with handsome 
conformity in fit, design and finish. 
It is substantial. It becomes a part 
of your car. In every detail of work- 
manship, The Koupet Top is built 
towear—screwed,boltedandhinged 
together—sits firm, rides quietly. 
Doors conveniently open with car 
doors, as one. Instead of “drop- 
ping” one-half of glass pane for 
ventilation,allglassin Koupet doors 
is split lengthwise, exposed edges 
ground; one piece sliding forward 
or rearward in a metal channel. 
Opens and shuts easily, quickly. 
No bothersome catches. 


Full and Perfect Ventilation 


Double-ventilating windshield—of plate 
glass, with exposed edge ground—is joined 
snug and close into front frame. Auto- 
matic stop lock hinges, hold upper and 
lower wind shield panes at desired angle. 


Let in the pure fresh air. 


Keep out the dust, wind, rain, sleet, snow. 
Adjust the door ventilation to stay open 
an inch or as wide as you like. Remove 
door panels entirely when desired. 


Clear open view all around. 


Ride through windy rain and driving 
sleet or snow—and see out in all direc- 
tions—front, sides, and through full 
road vision glass in rear. Drip troughs 
keep the glass clear. 


There is much more to tell you, and show you, about the comfort, 
appearance, quality and convenience of the Koupet Top. 


Like your Ford itself, The Koupet Top is a 
very great value at a very moderate price. 
For we have been 62 years in the vehicle 
building business. This wide experience to- 
gether with the fact that we produce tops in 
great volume enables us to build well and 
to sell our output at the /owest possible price. 
Koupet Top for Koupet Top for 
Ford Roadsters Touring Car 


$55.00 $75.00 


F. O. B. Belleville, Ill. 


With complete, plain Chart Diagram—for setting up and mounting Koupet Top on your Ford. 


If 


See the Koupet Top Dealer in your town 


He will show you The Koupet Top actually on the Ford— 
and quote you prices delivered and installed. Then you will 
realize that Koupet Top is atops-them-all value 
at a rock-bottom price. See Koupet Top—today. 


you do not know of your local 


Koupet Top dealer, write us for. his 
name —and for Koupet Top Booklet. 


Koupet Auto Top Co., pept. 21, Belleville, 1. 


a national or international business, mostly 
outside the state, but that are obliged to 
maintain their main offices in one or two 
buildings in Hoboken or Jersey City. 

New Jersey, however, is no longer a haven 
for those who want easy corporation laws. 
The fees are high as compared with newer 
rivals, and its laws are no longer of the easy 
variety. It has no appeal to the great com- 
binations of capital that are seeking new 
charters, and never did appeal much to the 
get-rich-quick promotions. Its files, how- 
ever, are still perhaps the most interesting 
of any state, because in them are to be found 
the original charters of our greatest com- 
binations ‘of capital, such as the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

The manager of the bureau, Mr. Tran- 
sue, took from the files the charter of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
famous parent company, or trust, and 
handed it to me. I took it out of the room 
and carried it to Mr. Transue’s desk, where 
we examined it at leisure. It is written in 
longhand and is beginning to yellow a bit, 
but with its signatures of the great founders 
of that company is more impressive than if 
it were a fresh typewritten document. 

I must confess to a queer sensation as I 
turned the leaves over carelessly enough, 
slapping them down upon the desk, and 
realized that but for these sheets of paper 
the most famous corporation and combina- 
tion of capital in the world could never have 
been born and would not now exist. For a 
charter is more than a mere birth certificate, 
To a corporation it is what the Constitu- 
tion is to the United States. 

New Jersey is one of the states that auto- 
matically clear the dead corporations out 
of their records. If taxes are not paid for 
two consecutive years the governor declares 
the charter forfeited. It may be revived 
by paying up back taxes, but it is said that 
not more than twenty-five or thirty out of 
more than a thousand are reinstated each 
year. At present there are about eighteen 
thousand live companies in the compact 
well-ordered New Jersey records. How 
many have died is probably unknown ex- 
actly, though a book has been published by 
the state giving a complete list of compa- 
nies down to 1911, both alive and dead. 

A few years ago an attempt was made to 
analyze all the companies in the state that 
had passed away, but the task was found 
to be too gigantic. Though the total num- 
ber of companies, both alive and dead, is 
small as compared with the New York files, 
I counted one hundred beginning with the 
word ‘‘automatic,’ two hundred ‘‘Atlan- 
tic,” four hundred ‘‘United States,” five 
hundred ‘‘national’” and one thousand 
“American,” down to 1911 alone, 


Who’s Who Among Cats and Dogs 


Of course there may be companies of the 
same name in different states. In conse- 
quence bankers, brokers, lawyers, publish- 
ers and others who have occasion to handle 
or mention more or less worthless securities 
should always be extremely careful to know 
the state in which a company was incorpo- 
rated. Not long ago a well-known magazine 
published quite an impressive list of get- 
rich-quick promotions, and had apologies 
on its hands for several months afterward 
because reputable companies found them- 
selves in the list. Of course what the com- 
piler had in mind was companies of the same 
name in other states. 

To find whether any given company is in 
existence there is no certain method except 
to write to the secretary of state in which it 
was chartered. Investors who have bought 
an interest in a partnership have on occa- 
sion written to the secretaries of state of 
every state in the Union in an effort to ob- 
tain information concerning their invest- 
ment; naturally without any success, for a 
partnership, unlike a stock company, does 
not require a state charter. The office of 
every secretary of state is besieged daily 
with inquiries from investors who desire to 
know whether a given company has any life 
in it. A considerable part of the 65,000 an- 
swers to communications that the New 
York office will handle this year is of that 
nature. 

Aside from the New Jersey book published 
in'1911.and two volumes issued by a New 
York broker the writer has been unable to 
find any book that gives the names of obso- 
lete, dead and worthless securities. The two 
books put out by the broker contain alto- 
gether perhaps 50,000 names. One was 
issued in 1904 and the other in 1911. Thus 
there has been no book of the sort published 
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Prof. Henry R. Seager, who has studied 
this subject closely, urges a Federal law that 
among other features would require every 
application for a charter to be accompanied 
by an appraisal of the assets personally 
subscribed. to by all the incorporators, 
officers and directors, who could later be 
held personally responsible for the accuracy 
of the same unless they could prove they 
had been themselves deceived. Another 
feature he suggests is that every corpora- 
tion—except those under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
be compelled to file annually with the 
Federal Trade Commission a balance sheet 
showing the financial results for the year, 
with the difference between assets and lia- 
bilities at the end of the year plainly 
marked, and the whole signed by the officers 
and directors, who should be held person- 
ally liable for the accuracy of the statement. 

In order that the number of corporations 
should not become so great as to make the 
operation of the law unwieldy and un- 
manageable Professor Seager urges that no 
charter be given a company with less than 
$100,000 capital. The majority of com- 


panies formed under state laws have less: 


than this amount. Seager’s argument is 
that these small companies might just as 
well be partnerships as corporations. 

There are, of course, two great—and sey- 
eral minor—advantages that the corpora- 
tion possesses over the partnership: The 
limited liability of the owners and the 
greater ease in obtaining capital. Seager 
maintains that the vast majority of com- 
panies are so small that the real motive 
must be to escape liability rather than to 
raise capital. 


Corporations Versus Partnerships 


He believes that the privilege of incor- 
poration is being abused by the swarms of 
tiny concerns that essentially are private 
enterprises anyway and that, he urges, 
should be required to stay under the pri- 
vate legal form, the partnership. It is true, 
of course, that the overwhelming majority 
of all corporations are tiny private con- 
cerns, with a capital of $5000, $10,000 and 
the like, that never seek funds from in- 
vestors at large. 

One place where Professor Seager has 
recently set forth his views is the Unpopu- 
lar Review, and though it is a very bad 
pun it is none the less true that these views 
must be extremely unpopular with many 
business interests. For one thing, great 
numbers of close companies are formed 
with never an idea of appealing to the 
general investor. Thus the laxity of incor- 
poration laws in protecting the investor 
really does no harm in thousands of cases 
because the investor is never called upon 
to finance them. 

But what most appeals to business in the 
present system is the ease and convenience 
and, it must be confessed, the freedom from 
responsibility in case every promoter’s and 
investor’s dream fails to turn out wc!l. If 
the incorporators, directors and officers of 
every new company were held responsible 
for a detailed financial statement at the 


very birth of the company the number of | 
new corporations formed would be but a | 


fraction of those now brought into being. . 

To discover a happy medium between 
severe restrictions that would cripple enter- 
prise and initiative and the present chaos 
is one of the most puzzling and pressing of 
the relatively minor questions of to-day. 

Nor is it made more simple by the fact 
that Germany underwent a tremendous 
industrial development, in which corpora- 
tions played a large part, under incorpora- 
tion laws of the most drastic character. 
Financial reports were required from the 
very birth of the company; annual state- 
ments had to be made; officers, directors 
and incorporators were held responsible 
from thestart; and the amount of dividends 
and bonds was restricted. America can- 
not necessarily thrive on what Germany 
took to her bosom, but the facts are worth 
considering. 
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Delt 


By Charles C. Gates, E. M. 


F your fan belt slips, it means a hot en- 

gine—no pep—so it doesn’t pay to wait 
till your belt breaks before getting a new 
one. . 


You might head off a big repair bill by giving 
consideration to your fan belt now. 


0 O 


Do you know anything about the structure 
of your fan belt? It’s very important to you. 


Look at Figure No. 1. Notice how all the 
threads run lengthwise and crosswise of this 
belt. 


The pull is all on the lengthwise threads. It 
has no elasticity, and as soon as it wears a 
little, it becomes loose on the pulley, and 
then your fan isn’t running up to speed. 


Compare this with the construction shown in 
Figure No. 2. Notice the weave of this belt 
is on the bias—that makes it elastic and 
gives it a firm grip on the fan pulley. 


Such a belt always stays tight—and a tight 
belt means a cool engine. 


Oo 


O 


This bias wove, elastic grip belt has been 
patented as the Vulco Process. 


No other belt can be made like it—that’s why 
more than 6,000,000 of them have been con- 
tracted for this season. 


If your engine is not behaving just right on 
warm days—heats up too quickly—it will 
pay you to insist upon a Gates Vulco-Cord 
Belt to replace the one you are using. 


Any manufacturer 
whose product calls 
for small machinery 
belting is cordially 
invited to send us 
specifications. We 
will submit samples 
of Gates Vulco-Cord 
Belting specially de- 


Dealers everywhere—now over 35,000 of 
them—are able to supply you—and it makes 


no difference whether your engine takes a 
flat or a ‘‘V”’ shaped belt, there’s a Gates 
Vulco-Cord Belt to fit it. 


MADE BY ESAT ES DENVER 
Rubber Company. 


signed to meet your 
requirements. 


“WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF FAN BELTS” 
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You don’t have that “bundled up” 
feeling in a 


Summit 


Leather Coat 


It won't “hold you back” when working and 
needs no “breaking in.” 

Although warm and close fitting, it allows the easy 
action of the body that is so necessary to men who 
“do things.” 
It is made for your convenience. The soft and pliable leather 
keeps out the cold and breaks the wind. 

This common sense coat is an ideal combination of comfort, 
good looks and practicability. 


The Universal Garment for out o’doors 


GUITERMAN BROS. 
SAINT PAUL, U.S. A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and 
cold resisting clothing. 


The leading \ 

stores sell them + \, 

—Write for i 

style booklet 
32 
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taking up a homestead for his boss. Real- 
estate agents dealt in homestead rights. 
Then and there many an Esau signed away 
his birthright to Jacob. 

Cowmen in the north, when they feared 
the range was getting overpastured, began 
to inclose enormous acreages with the 
newly discovered wire fence. They did 
some of the widest-handed and most 
liberal annexing ever known, even among 
American captains of industry. Then the 
Government began to order down these 
fences so that the little fellow could come 
in—the nester, as the cowmen called him. 
The Indian ring was displaced at Wash- 
ington. The Indian leases in the Nations 
were terminated. There was no longer any 
need for the Cherokee outlet, because there 
was not a buffalo left on the range the 
Indians so long had sought. By 1885, when 
Dodge declared herself no longer a cow 
camp but a town, the knell of the old trade 
was sounded. 

The railroads began to run north and 
south and the fluid product of the upper 
and the lower range interchanged. The old 
trail was about to pass into oblivion. The 
great stockyards companies in the Western 
packing cities pooled their issues, allotting 
to each eastbound railroad its share of 
freight. 

Then came the dressed-beef shipments— 
and later the discovery of that wonder- 
working factor known as the by-products 
of the packing concerns. 

Soon after it was learned that a northern 
steer at maturity would weigh almost 
double what the same animal would aver- 
age as a coaster, the grading up of the 
southern herds began so generally that 
very presently there was not a longhorn to 
be seen—even in Texas. The shorthorn 
and the white-face became universal on the 
range. 

Meantime the northern cattle associ- 
ations had made an exact business out of 
the old, formerly loose range work. The 
great painted page of the old range was 
turned. Its story was quite as large and 
dignified and significant as ever it was 
lurid and thrilling. 


We should think, then, of the old Cow 
Trail as starting not far from the Rio 
Grande and running north to the British 
possessions. Cattle often were bought in 
old Mexico and driven entirely across the 
United States. This was by no means on 
one continuous pastoral road, though at 
one time, such was the danger of the mys- 
terious tick fever, it was proposed to set 
aside a strip of, country along the trail 
throughout its entire length to which the 
Texas range cattle should be confined. 
Quarantine took care of that afterward. 
North of the Red River at least there was 
great divergence of the paths to the cow 
markets, which themselves were so rapidly 
shifting in the early railway days of the 
West. Competition of all sorts sprang up 
quickly. Fortunes were made and lost. Itis 
old stuff to-day, the story of the Cow Trail, 
in times when we don’t really need much 
but a suburban time-table and a knowledge 
of the closest business lunch; but perhaps 
it may not be unwelcome or amiss to have 
a look at a little of the old stuff. 


Wild Villages of the Border 


At one time or another trail cattle were 
marketed all over Central Kansas. At first 
Wichita, then Newton, just built on the 
new Santa Fé road north of Wichita, at- 
tracted the Texas drovers. Newton was a 
wild village in its day, with a record of an 
even dozen men for breakfast one morning. 
On north of Newton, on the lower line of 
the Union Pacific system across Kansas, 
was Abilene, also a place of wild border 
history in its brief day. This line, however, 
was to the east of what we might properly 
call the Long Trail of the range. 

If you will look on a map of the United 
States you will see that Dodge, Kansas, is 
almost directly north of San Antonio, 
Texas, and also that Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, is almost north of San Antonio, 
though usually we think of San Antonio as 
being farther to the westward than either 
of these points. Let us lay out our big 
trail, then, from a point just west of San 
Antonio, crossing the Red River at Doan’s 
Crossing and running straight to Dodge, 
Kansas. North of Dodge and on the next 
east-and-west line of rails we begin to strike 
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broncho, as though it were a throat disease. 
In Spanish bronco means simply wild—not 
a bad shot at describing the average horse 
of the lower range. 

Majfiafia, the Spanish word for to-morrow 
or ‘‘wait a while,” did not stick well in the 
more energetic country where the climate 
was colder. Rodeo—the Spanish word for 
the round-up—did not get very far north of 
Colorado. The word mill—descriptive of 
the confused circling of cattle—came up 
from the South. It was Southern men who 
taught the Northern hands how to bed 
down their cattle on the drive and where to 
put the point men and the swing men on 
the trail. The North was not yet expe- 
rienced and a whole new species. of 
animals—and men—had come up from the 
half-Spanish South; a whole new industry, 
ready-made, a thing new and never re- 
peated in our American big business. 

You could tell the old cowman who came 
from the South. He would say “reckon” 
and ‘“‘mebbe so,” emphasizing the so. He 
never would say “I took” anything, but 
“T taken”—and he certainly taken plenty 
in his day. That seemed to him more 
elegant. You always heard ‘“‘taken” for 
“took” all through lower Texas, and you 
even yet do throughout most of the South. 
In Kentucky the common people say 
“mounting,” as being more elegant than 
mountain; and I even have known South- 
ern little girls who spoke carefully of 
“cotting’”’—almost the only word in which 
they would pronounce the ‘‘g 


' The Cowman’s Open Shop 


If the business of ranging and trailing 
cows was distinctly Southern, that also is to 
say it was distinctly American. I don’t 
know how it is to-day on the remnants of 
the cow range, but as I knew it I do not 
recall that I ever heard among the cow- 
punchers a family name that was not clean 
American. I don’t now remember ever 
having heard a German, Austrian, Russian 
or Balkan name. All those early boys at 
least were of straight early-American blood. 

The men of the cow country in the cow 
days never originated the sympathetic 
strike or state socialism or the soviet or any 
I. W. W. propaganda. They never had any 
schools on the cow range deliberately and 
thoroughly teaching Bolshevism to school 
children by means of maps and mottoes. I 
wonder what would have happened to a 
man who had suggested to a good cow hand 
on the trail that it was time to quit at half 
past four? I wonder what chance any one 
would have had talking collective bar- 
gaining with a band of a dozen of these 
boys, trailing a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of beef at forty a month and found. 
Those men knew no time clock and never 
had heard of the euphemism “collective 
bargaining,’”’ but they knew what loyalty 
meant. If there came a run in the night, 
with perhaps five thousand cattle utterly 
mad with fright, loose on the plains, those 
men might go two days and nights without 
food, almost without water, riding as long 
as their horses could stand, trying to get 
together the scattered property of which 
they were the guardians. Do you suppose 
you could have told the foreman of a bunch 
like that that any man you brought in was 
just as good as any of the men he had and 
that he had got to pay him as much? Could 
you have told him what he ought to pay a 
man? Hardly! We were individuals in 
those days. 

In that earlier and different day the cow- 
man ran an open shop and he was his own 
judge about it. He didn’t take any man’s 
word for the ability of any of his hands to 
ride, rope and shoot—he looked after that 
himself. And those men who had ridden in 
the heat or in the rain till their lips were 
cracked and their bones chilled didn’t come 
in the next day and ask for a raise. They 
took their medicine and they took their own 
place in the picture and they took their 
own chances—and they made good. That 
wasatimeofmen. They knew perfectly well 
that one man was not so good as another; 
but they applied to every man the tests of 
courage and endurance and loyalty and 
faithfulness. A man had to stick to his 
brand. 

That, to me, is the most splendid thing 
in all the story of all the Western trails— 
that evanescent hour of chivalry and faith. 
Adventure took most of our frontiersmen 
West, yes, but with it was mixed not a little 
sordid avarice and the general human 
desire for self-gain. Striking it rich in 
California was romantic; the fur trail was 
adventurous; but the north-and-south 
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The Care of the 
Mouth 


HE child naturally rebels 


against mouth cleansing while 

it is ill or peevish, and there- 
fore, if some more attractive and 
efficient way can be found to accom- 
plish the same result, we ought to 
take advantage of it. 

I have found that the use of my 
Original Pepsin Chewing Gum 
seems to offer the best relief. 

It is attractive to the child and 
through its use at stated intervals, 
the little one is led to effectively do 
two things that are most important 
in keeping the mouth and tongue 
clean: (1) A stimulation of the flow 
of saliva, and (2) The beneficial 
movement of the tongue, which is 
the most efficient cleanser through 
its mechanical action alone. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Shave a New Way 


—Kasier, Quicker, Pleasanter 
Then Compare It With the Old Way 


Facts such as these convince the home shaver that harsh, slow 
ways are no longer necessary. Shavaid, the new, soothing beard- 
softener, replaces annoying and harmful operations, saves time, 
gives new delight. To learn its merit, send for a Free Trial Tube 


Note how the lather remains 
moist and creamy. 


ERE is a new, satisfying 
way to gain a comfort 
shave. A way now being 


This way is quicker. Yet it pro- 
adopted by men the nation over. ° 


tects the skin. Harsh treatments 
This welcome offering is Shav- bring wrinkles too soon. 
aid. It is a scientific preparation, 
perfected after countless. experi- 


ments and tests. 


Hot water applications make the 
face tender and bring the blood to 
the surface. This may cause irri- 
tation. With Shavaid, you can ob- 
tain a close shave 
without irritation. 
The Shavaid way 
keeps the skin 
firm and smooth. 
The razor glides 
over easily. 


And best of all, 
no lotions are 
necessary after- 


It revolutionizes home shaving. 
It turns an irk- 
some task into a 
refreshing pleas- 
ure. Once you try 
it you will never 
give it up. 


Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 


—apply to dty face before 
the lather. 


Saves time and trouble 


—no hot water, no “rubbing 
in” of the lather. 


It Saves 
All This 


Shavaid saves 


Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 


smooth. wards, for Shavaid 
hot water applica- Removes the razor “pull’” is in itself a cool- 
tions. It saves —harsh ways age the skin ing,soothing, heal- 


prematurely. 


rubbing the lather 
in. It saves wait- 
ing for the beard 


ing emollient. Its 
daily use keeps 
the cuticle in con- 


Replaces after-lotion 


—Shavaid is a cooling, sooth- 
ing balm. 


tosoften. It saves 
doctoring an irri- 
tated skin with lotion afterwards. 
It means a quick shave, an easy 
shave, a luxury shave. It avoids 
discomforts in a close shave. It 
does instantly what old shaving 
methods took time to do. 


If all this is so, you want it. 
You will never shave without it. 
No man abuses his face willingly. 


Old vs. New 


Simply coat thedry beard thinly 
with Shavaid, before ap- 
plying lather. Note the 
cooling, soothing effect. 


dition. 


See If You Agree 


We realize in introducing such 
an innovation that the quickest 
way for it to win its rightful pop- 
ularity is to hasten its use by as 
many men as possible. 


So we offer here, via coupon, a 
Free Trial Tube. It contains sufh- 
cientShavaid foraconvincing test. 


After using this Trial Tube, and 

agreeing that you do not want to 

be without it, youcanthen 

buy Shavaid from your 
druggist at 50c a tube. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists —50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. | | 


Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 


Name of 


| 

| 
Street Address 2 | | 
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trail of the cows was made by the man who 
stuck to his brand. 

Through thick and thin—rich or poor, 
hot or cold, hungry or full, wet or dry—the 
cow hand stuck to his brand. He handled 
millions of dollars in raw property under all 
manner of hardships and dangers, and he 
never winced or whimpered or begged—not 
once. His life was hard and risky and no 
one coddled him or cared for him—but he 
never whined. He was an American.” His- 
tory may have produced more resplendent 
figures than these lank trail riders, men bet- 
ter educated, better clad; but I don’t know 
of any country that ever produced any 
better stock of real manhood or one with 
better basic principles of personal honor. 
The cow-puncher was asked to ride and 
to shoot for his brand upon occasion; he 
was asked to rope and brand for his brand. 
He must hunger and thirst for his brand. 
He did it all cheerfully. 


Men Who Stuck to the Brand 


You could not have bluffed the old-time 
trail man with any sort of a threat. He 
would have told you where to go. He 
raised his wages when he thought the busi- 
ness would stand it and when he had good 
men who were worth it; and the men did 
not kick for higher pay all the time—they 
thought more of getting the herd through. 
And in those days on the range when we 
cooked a two-foot porterhouse steak in a 
trench we used to put it between a couple 


_of other porterhouses so it would taste 


better. 
What a country! 


Let us form the herd once more! Send 


the boys out in the mesquite to get together 


three or four thousand head for the drive. 


Fifteen or twenty men ate’ at the home- 
ranch table yesterday—the foreman had 
picked his crew. The remuda, a hundred 
and fifty good saddle stock strong, is out on 
the creek across the hill. The cattle, driven 
in from their local ranges, are held loosely 
not far from the new branding pens. They 
are all in our own road brand now—and if 
we have luck we'll pick up a few head more 
before we strike Ogallala. The cook has 
packed his chuck wagon with canned 
tomatoes and sacked beans and side meat. 
His negro assistant once more is singing 
joyously: “Oh, then, Susannah, don’t you 
ery for me!” 

A new world lies beyond Doan’s Crossing 
of the Red. 

At full sun the dust streaks begin to 
show. The chuck wagon rolls out, the 
hobbles and beds under the canvas half- 
tilt. The point men go ahead with the first 
straggling bunch, the swings take the 
flanks at first more than a mile apart. 
Some cows stand and stare wildly, but turn 
and run toward the center, where the loose 
column is thickening from either side. A 
half mile, three-quarters, a mile long, the 
dust begins to stir. The herd is made and 
is on the move! The horse band follows on. 
We are bound up the trail. 

Oh; then, Susannah, don’t you ery for 
me!” 

Our cattle are off for a journey of a 
thousand miles and more on foot. They 
are wild, uneasy. They have fear of the 


Septe 


mounted man, but strang 
mounted man as well. Ini 
into the routine of the tra 
time clock on the trail, b 
divides his men so that bun 
will stand the same night 
The work is made as nearly 
and alike for all. It is not e 
It is not etiquette either tc 
aid. ei 
_ The men all savvy co 
areal man. Everything goes 
or violently, chaotically, asi 
The elements may take thi 
own hands. One of the 
storms of the high plains ; 
air so full of electricity th: 
cattle uneasy as they lie on 
The last touch of terror—a 
run in the night begins. 
Then perhaps heat, tl 
dreaded as much as the ry 
Hardships all the time. Bi 
never a complaint. It is th 
men to be game—and to 
brand. And because they 
they made that great pat 
now a Homeric memory. 
We have to meet life as } 
not spend time weeping ove 
time to lose now—we must < 
time to make idle comp: 
boiled Bill did not do the 
with the changes. He has} 
He is no longer the lanky T 
white-face, thick and stocky 


The Spirit of Hard: 


But just as the blood | 
chested steer in the stocky 
part the blood of the ancestr 
from Southern Texas, so re 
sists and endures the bloc 
Trail in us and ours. The 
boiled Bill Robinson, mill 
and business man, ex-cowb 
man, offered themselves fre 
country needed them. The 
brand—the U. S. brand. | 
them; but he would have | 
all had they stayed at home 
were killed in France were 
Hard-boiled Bill believes in 
in progress and he had seent 
is to-day. we 

No, Hard-boiled Bill him: 
the chaste white barber sho 
decent club, is not quite the 
in the cotton shirt and over 
northbound across the uns 
lands of Kansas and Nebras 
pected oil lands of Oklaho 
Texas. But the same blood 
ican blood. 

There are some in Americ 
stuck to the brand, but the 
men as Hard-boiled Bill. 
a lot of Bills quietly will co 
for this country and will not 
come dry march, come night 
or foul. The big hope of. 
ture will be the men with | 
those of Hard-boiled Bill, wl 
the word efficiency, but wh 
for the sake of the brand a 
man pride. “a 
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THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
RACE HORSE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Then he opened up a big pocketbook and 
counted out a thousand dollars. He told 
my master to go down to the hotel about 
eight o’clock that evening and that he 
would probably see a man in the barroom 
who might be apparently under the in- 
fluence of liquor. He said that this man 
would probably be talking very loudly and 
boasting about what a great race horse the 


-Missouri Ghost was. 


This man might offer to bet three or four 
hundred dollars at odds of two to one that 
the Ghost could beat any horse in my 
master’s stable from one jump to the Rocky 
Mountains. He said this was the one man 
he trusted in that town, and if my master 
took up his defy it would start another race; 
because the minute the owners of the Ghost 
heard of this they would come piling in for 
some of the pie themselves. 

I guess the doctor was a pretty wise man, 
because, in the first place, you notice he 
handed over his money to my master, 
which proved beyond a doubt that he was 
on the level; and, besides that, he was the 
only man who saw the race of the day 
before and sensed that something had gone 
wrong with the Grasshopper. 

As it turned out, everything happened 
just as the doctor said it would. My mas- 
ter came home to the stable long after mid- 
night. Barney was waiting up for him. He 
was very much elated, because he had bet 
all the money the doctor had given him at 
the average odds of three to one. He said 
that if he had had sense enough to wait a 
little longer and let them banter him some 
more he would possibly have got four or 
five to one. But, besides betting money, he 
had also bet the horses against one thou- 
sand dollars and the Missouri Ghost. 

He laughed a good deal when he told 
Barney that they had chosen the doctor for 
stakeholder. He said that, of course, would 
not make any difference if he lost the race, 
because the doctor would pay over the 
money to whoever actually won it, regard- 
less of consequences. He was absolutely 
square. It was just funny to think of them 
picking him for stakeholder; and inciden- 
tally, of course, it made him feel perfectly 
safe regarding the ultimate disposition of 
the money. 

I confess I did not like the idea of form- 
ing part of the stakes for this race. 1 began 
to think that if anything should go wrong 
again, and we were beaten, I would change 
owners and lose the companionship of my 
dear friends. I lay awake most of the night 
and thought a good deal about this. It was 
the first thing I had on my mind in the 
morning, and I explained my fears to the 
Grasshopper. 

He called me a chicken-hearted idiot 
and lectured me all over again on the crime 
of being afraid of anything. I really felt 
very much ashamed of myself when he had 
finished his dissertation. My gracious, that 
sents had the nerve of a lightning-rod ped- 
dler! 

That afternoon, about three o’clock, we 
were all led down to the grand stand. I 
understood that bills of sale for all the 
horses, including the Missouri Ghost, had 
been drawn up, signed before a notary 
public and handed to the stakeholder. 

Nearly everyone in town came ou: to see 
the race; but they all seemed to want to 
bet on the Missouri horse. They offered 
odds as high as five to one. My master 
must have secured some more money some- 
where. I suppose he got it from the doctor, 
because when the odds went that high, just 
before the horses went to the post, he bet 
five hundred dollars against twenty-five 
hundred. 

Since that time I have taken part in a 
great many races myself. Still, I shall 
never forget my excitement on that occa- 
sion. Sometimes I thought my heart would 
stop beating altogether. It seemed to get 
just too big for my body. 

But I could not help admiring the Grass- 
hopper as he went to the post. I must tell 
you he could canter just so slowly that he 
appeared to be just bobbing up and down 
in one place. He passed us on the way to 
the starting point, just arching his neck 
and pricking up his little ears, while occa- 
sionally reaching for the bit. 

My master had a smile on his face. Any- 
one would have imagined they were both 
going out for a jaunt through the country 


lanes instead of about to do battle for every- 
thing the present and future held for them. 
That made me feel better. 

Jane did not seem to care either. She 
bumped sharply against me and made as 
if she would kick me. She evidently knew 
what I was thinking about, because she 
snapped at me and called me a little fool. 
But just to show that I was preserving my 
mental equilibrium I told her that she was 
a hysterical hussy. 

We had quite a passage of words, and 
she wound up by saying that I would have 
all my pertness taken out of me some day. 
Then I rubbed my muzzle against hers and 
told her to forget all about it which, after 
the manner of women, she did. Iam not a 
woman hater, by any means. 

Most of the Missouri crowd—that is, 
those who were interested in the Ghost— 
appeared to be pretty well under the in- 
fluence of liquor. They stood round and 
bragged and boasted; one of them came up 
and tried to look into my mouth, because, 
he said, he would be my owner in a few 
minutes, 

If you remember, I told you I knew how 
to use my front feet; and I let him have it. 
He went toppling over on the ground, but 
got up swearing a regular string of oaths 
and made as though he would kick me in 
iM flank. Barney jumped forward and 
said: 

“Tf you lay a finger on that colt I’ll kill 
you!”’ 

_It wasn’t the same Barney who was 
singing all the time. It was a different per- 
son altogether who uttered this threat. 
There was no doubt that he meant it. The 
tall Missourian backed away mumbling: 

“You wouldn’t kill nobody!” 

But Barney did not deign to answer. 
eu) I noticed they all left me alone after 

at. 

Up at the starting point the horses were 
curvetting round, each anxious to obtain 
an advantage. They must have stayed 
there fully an hour or more; even from 
where I stood I could see that their coats 
were dripping with perspiration. 

My master appeared to be willing enough 
to break away; but the rider of the Mis- 
souri horse was taking no chances. I heard 
afterward that my master had kidded him 
a good deal at the post. He kept telling 
him to be very careful of that horse, be- 
cause he was going to take him back to 
Canada and do his fall plowing with him. 

Finally, after this long wait, they broke 
away together. I expected that Grass- 
hopper would take the lead from the start; 
but he did not. The other horse led him 
fully three-quarters of a length to the upper 
turn. The Missouri crowd were, of course, 
yelling themselves hoarse; and they could 
yell too! If you ever heard the Missouri 
shrill war song you would know that. But 
all at once—and I cannot exactly describe 
how it was done, because it happened so 
quickly—the Missouri yelp of triumph died 
away as if it had been cut off with a knife. 

I really thought something had happened 
to their champion, because, going round the 
upper turn, the Grasshopper pulled to the 
outside and passed him as if he had been 
tied to the fence. Then, while you could 
clap your hands, he was out in front by a 
clear length; and my, how he did run! 
Grassy’s tail was spread out like a huge 
fan and my master was crouching low over 
his neck. 

The boy on the other horse was whipping 
desperately, but without avail. The Ghost 
had met his match! Halfway down the 
home stretch Grassy was leading by three 
lengths—just galloping. I knew it was all 
over but the shouting, as they say; and 
Barney was doing that. 

I looked over to where he was throwing 
his hat high in the air; and while it would 
be away up in the elements he would yell 


- at the top of his voice: 


“Come down here, you sportin’ man’s 
hat! Come down here!” 

That’s the last thing I heard as the 
Grasshopper flashed under the wire, an 
easy winner. When he came back to the 
judge’s stand and my master saluted the 
judge—for permission to dismount—Bar- 
ney rushed over and put both arms round 
Grassy’s neck and kissed him. 

After that the stakes were paid over and 
we all went back to the stable, taking the 
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HE man who loves the outdoors— 

the man who loves the roar of the 
open cut-out and the swish of the 
wind at 60—that’s the man who 
wears a Pelter. 


For a day in car or country, for wear 
‘round town or just for business, a Pelter 
is just the thing. You can tell that by the 
kind of people who wear them. 


There never was a smarter coat than a 
Pelter. And there never was a smarter = 
buy, either — for Pelters wear for many a4 
seasons. Besides, they're reversible — si 
“‘gabardine and leather—there's aside forany j 
weather.” y 
Pelters are made as well as leather |; 
coats can be made — carefully tailored Lal 
out of finest, softest, most durable | 
leather, to fit well, look well and wear 

well. 


ei 
For men, women and children, $25.00 up. 4 
Look for name on every “‘Pelter.”* ES 


Ss 


& 
Go pick out your model at the store 3 
that sells Pelters. If you don’t know y 
one in your locality write us. 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
114-116 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


insure maximum safety and minimum 
cost in safeguarding electrical circuits 
against the fire and accident hazards of 
overloads and short circuits. An inex- 
pensive ‘‘Drop Out” Renewal Link re- 
stores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. The Economy isa 
pioneer renewable fuse. Ascompared with 
the use of one-timefuses, itcuts annual fuse 
maintenance costs approximately 80%. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
Sclemanufacturers of ‘*ARK LESS"'—the Non-Re- 
newable Fuse with the 100% Guaranteed Indicator. 


‘conomy Fuses are also made in Canada at Montreal 


ye oe 4 ; 
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AJAX PLURAL SOCKET PLUG 
gets double service from each socket. Made of handsome, 
indestructible BAKELITE. Fits Any Socket. At Dealer's or 
by Parcel Post, $1.25 EACH—S FOR $3.50. 

AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Study at 


LAW “rome 


Become lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and public life. Greater opportunities now 
Mm than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 


| 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
for bar examination in any state. Money 
refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide" and “Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 971-L, Chicago 
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The “Feed” That is 
Easy on Drills 


The upper illustra- 
tion shows detail of the 
famous Automatic 
Friction and Ratchet 
Feed of the ‘‘YAN- 
KEE”? Bench Drill. 
But no illustration— 
no description — can 
do it full justice. 


You must use this drill 
yourself, to realize the beau- 
tiful precision with which it 


‘““VANKEE”’ automatically feeds the drill 
Chain Drills, # 
Nos. 1500 and down to, and through yout 
500, have 
this same work. No danger to the 
Automatic 3 E 
Friction drill; no attention necessary 
Ratchet > 
oe to the feed. 
Just place your work 
and turn the crank. The 
Automatic Feed speeds the 
drill down to contact. 
The moment it touches 
i lect the work, the feed changes 
er between automatically from Friction 
small gears. 


to Ratchet. Steady, uni- 

form pressure throughout 

the cut! No hand feed- 

ing! No drills broken by 

irregular feeding, even 
though small as No. 
45 be used. 


“YANK EB’ Bench Drill 


No. 1005. Two speeds, 3-jaw chuck, holds 
drills up to 4% in. Height, 28 in. 
Price, (Philadelphia) fb A OS ZOE 
No. 1003. One speed, 3-jaw chuck, holds 
drills up to 14 in. Height, 1834 in. 
Price, (Philadelphia) . $12.50 


@ “YANKEE” Vise No.990 


Accurately machined sides, 
ends and bottom; for hold- 
ing work on Bench Drills and 
other machine tools. Swivel- 


rounds. Base, 6 in. long; 23¢ in. 


wide. « Price $3.10 
Your Dealer Can Supply You 


Write for free “YANKEE” Tool Book, 
showing “YANKEE” Tools in action, and 


easier ways of drilling, boring, tapping and 
driving screws, 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


jaw for taper work; groove for | 


Missouri Ghost with us. It was the first 
triumphal procession I ever took part in. 
My master appeared to be very much 
exhausted. If you don’t think that sitting 
on a quarter horse at the post, keyed up to 


‘the highest tension, for more than an hour 


in a broiling hot Missouri sun is not a 
nerve-racking proceeding, you miss your 
guess. He lay on one of the little camp 
couches we used in the stables all the after- 
noon and watched Barney cool out the 
horses. 

The Missouri people came along and 
wanted to buy their horse back; but my 
master would not talk to them at all. They 
were a pretty rough crowd and had used 


some pretty rough language in the making © 


of the race. He did not want the horse, 
but he wanted to teach them a lesson. 

They went away swearing vengeance. 
One of them said they would get back the 
horse anyway. 

After dark the doctor arrived. Then he 
and my master divided their winnings. 
The doctor gave Barney five hundred as 
his share. But he told us that the Missouri 
crowd were all drunk downtown and get- 
ting pretty rough. He advised us to leave 
right away, because he said they were sure 
to come back sometime in the night to give 
us trouble. He said that, as they were 
down in their own country and surrounded 
by friends, they had a good deal the 
advantage of us. 

It did not take us very long to get ready 
for our departure. We just saddled up and 
took only the horse clothing and what we 
could pack in our saddlebags. Barney rode 
the Missouri Ghost and led me. My master 
rode the mare and led Grasshopper. 

We did not go out by the usual gate. 
Barney pried some boards loose from the 
back fence and we went through there. As 
I understood later, we were not very far 
from the Kansas line; and we headed due 
west, going at a brisk trot. 

I imagine we had proceeded about five 
miles on our journey, and had stopped to 
get some water at a little creek that crossed 
the road, when Barney told my master that 
he thought he heard the sound of galloping 
horses. They both listened for afew minutes. 
It was quite clear that two or three horses 
were following us at a gallop. 

There was a little clump of bushes to the 
right of the road, and my master decided 
that we should take cover there and await 
further developments. Barney dismounted 
and threw sheets over the horses’ heads, so 
that they would not whinny and attract 
attention. 

We did not have long to wait, for in afew 
minutes three men rode up to the creek. 
One of them was armed with a long shot- 
gun. They pulled up to breathe their horses 
and let them have a swallow of water. We 
could hear them talking. In the moon- 
light my master and Barney recognized 
boa as the former owners of the Missouri 

ost. 

They were all very drunk; and it ap- 
peared from their conversation that they 
had followed our tracks through the sand 
road back of the fairground, from which 
they learned the direction we had taken. 
They never suspected that we were in hid- 
ing so close to them, but figured that we 
were still a long way ahead. After resting 
their horses a moment or two they set out 
again on a gallop. 

Of course neither my master nor Barney 
knew anything about the geography of the 
country through which we were going, and 
therefore they could not figure on how soon 
our pursuers would get tired of a stern 
chase and retrace their steps. So we came 
out of the woods, went a few hundred yards 
down the main road, and turned off into a 
little bypath that apparently was not used 
much for general traffic. 

Pretty soon we came to another clump of 
woods, through which the path took us. 
It wound round so much, however, that 
finally neither my master nor Barney could 
tell in which direction we were going. That 
really did not matter so much, so long as. 
we kept clear of the enemy. 

We traveled in this way for a few miles 
and again came out into a clearing. This 
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and Albany, it began about 1878 to make its 
way stations and their grounds agreeable. 
It was the first to use stone ballast. In 1904 
it brought over from France a French loco- 
motive, and thereupon, in 1905, intro- 
duced the Walschaert motion—outside 
valve motion—on one of its heavy freight 
engines. 

This equipment was first put on its ex- 
press engines in 1906, dubbed “‘the grass- 
hopper”? by Pennsylvania employees, and 
is now the model followed all over the coun- 
try in Atlantic and Pacific types of engine, 
as well as in the heavy freight types. In 
steps toward perfection it has nearly always 
walked first. In 1892 it was for a while 
behind the New York Central in the ar- 
rangement of its Pullman lavatories; a little 
later, for a while, its engines fell behind; 
and to-day its dining-car service is inferior 
to many. 

I spare you the enumeration of further 
details, pausing merely to remind anybody 
who has forgotten it that during several 
years when the New York Central stuck 
stubbornly to a stupid patent mechanical 
drum brake which had to. be reset each 
time it was sprung, the Pennsylvania was 
using the Westinghouse brake. The of- 
ficials of the road in adopting it equipped 
their trains not with a bad thing but with 
the very greatest invention in railroads 
since the invention of railroads themselves— 
the application of compressed air to simpli- 
fying and safeguarding the control of mo- 
tion. 

From England in 1863 or ’64 the Penn- 
sylvania borrowed one great device for 
safety, the block-signal system, now mak- 
ing its way elsewhere in our country; in 
1870 it borrowed the interlocking block; 
in 1871 it also borrowed the time-saving 
invention of taking up water between the 
rails instead of stopping to fillthe tank. It 
was the first to adopt all these improve- 
ments. Many have followed it, except in 
Ce up water; very few other roads use 
this. 

At last we had developed a long-distance 
train equipped with six-wheeled trucks, 
vestibules, air brakes and air signals, 
steam heat, electric light and fans, sleep- 
ing cars, parlor cars and dining cars. Every 
one of these was an American invention, 
and every one has been adopted by Europe. 
Their cars have ceased to be light little 
boxes in which you are immovably locked, 
and which rattle along upon four wheels, 
one at each corner; they are nearly as long 
as ours, you can circulate through them by 
their corridors and vestibules; and, in short, 
Europe has borrowed all our good points 
and modified them where necessary to her 
usages. 
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Thus her long-distance train to-day 
beats ours in two of the three points: 
Speed as always, and comfort at length, 
because she has at length taken every ad- 
vantage we had—except checking baggage; 
while we still fail to profit by certain of her 
points in which she is our superior. 

Before coming to these I have a criticism 
that cuts both ways. The sleeping-car 
system in Europe—not England, where it is 
excellent—is highly illiberal and not very 
comfortable. It is an irresponsible monop- 
oly. You have to travel first class to use 
a sleeping car. Our system of fares and 
tourist sleepers allows the comfort of a bed 
to many more travelers. On the other 


hand, our sixteen-section Pullman is an 


offense. Bulging curtains, bumping bodies, 
struggling trousers, multifarious under- 
wear—what a mess! What an uncivilized 
vulgar mess! What a smircher of what was 
once American delicacy! 

Do our people prefer this? Does the 
American woman really enjoy this sort of 
promiscuity? Is it unreasonable to wish, 
if not to hope, that a demand upon the 
part of the traveling public may some day 
make one or two'compartment sleepers a 
matter of course in all-night express trains, 
and furthermore, that compartments for 
one may be generally available as once 
they were between New York and Boston? 
Or would this offend the spirit of democ- 
racy? To our dining cars I commend the 
European way of giving to passengers in 
advance a choice of hour and relay tickets 
naming the hour, thus doing away with 
that standing cue that chokes the corridor 
while it waits its unorganized turn. 

In concluding I could: instance many 
European railroads whose best trains sur- 
pass ours, and I will choose the last I 
used—from London to Liverpool on June 
2, 1919—and specify its superior points. 
Besides every advantage our limited ex- 
presses possess, first, it had better chairs, 
in my opinion. Our Pullman chair fits 
your back less well, is more fatiguing. 
Second, its windows let down instead of 
pushing up. This is incomparably better. 
You can lower such a window all the way, 
or just a couple of inches from the top, or 
more inches, as you please. The air thus 
blows in above your head, doesn’t flutter 
your book, doesn’t disturb you at all. 
With our stupid and preposterous custom 
you shove your window up, thus letting 
the very first inch blow against you, and 
many of our windows cannot be opened 
more than a quarter or half at all. The 
mechanism of the European windows is 
smoother than ours, and all in all our win- 
dow is a fool to it. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had a car equipped with the French 
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pull-down window. They ran it for a while 
but it was unsatisfactory, and about the 
time we got into the war it was dismantled. 
The question is going to be taken up again 
in order to correct the defects that this 
particular trial developed. To this innova- 
tion the public will very likely object at 
first, just as it would probably object to the 
abolishing of promiscuity in the Pullman 
sleeper. The public seldom knows a good 
thing when it sees it, but the public can be 
quickly educated. Third, smoke and cin- 
ders are a pest with us, They cover us, 
blacken us, get in our hair, smutch our 
books. The Pullman wire screen keeps out 
air, but not smoke and cinders. It so hap- 
pens that as I write these words I am sit- 
ting in the Colonial Express from Boston to 
Philadelphia, going over the Jersey mead- 
ows to the Manhattan Transfer, and copy- 
ing my facts from life. Smoke, engine 
smoke all over the flats, Erie smoke, Lack- 
awanna smoke, vomiting from locomotives. 
New Haven smoke and cinders lately de- 
filed me; after the Manhattan Transfer, 
Pennsylvania smoke will defile me all the 
way to Philadelphia, unless I shut my 
window. Soon, on hotter days, smoke and 
cinders will make a dirty paste with my 
perspiration. 

From London to Liverpool not a whiff of 
smoke, not a cinder came through the open 
window on that North Western train. Sel- 
dom anything but a clean white vapor es- 
caped from English smokestacks. Why? 
The English have the advantage of a very 
good coal of uniform quality. With us coal 
is not uniform. This is one of our difficulties 
in the way of education of the men. It is 
almost impossible to keep any one particu- 
lar coal in the hands of any particular set 
of men, so as to enable them to become ac- 
customed to firing a particular coal. Nevy- 
ertheless, we ought to improve our practice 
very materially by the education of the 
men. It would appear that the English 
stoker has more skill than the American. 
The introduction of the larger fire box, the 
brick arch, the superheater and the com- 
bustion chamber will ameliorate smoke and 
cinders, but not entirely eradicate them. 

I have covered the main points of simi- 
larity and difference between the trains of 
Europe and our own. The sum total is 
that they have borrowed our good points, 
while we could still borrow to advantage 
one or two of theirs. 

I had nearly forgotten the State Railway 
of France, government owned. It runs 
west and southwest from Paris, serving 
Havre, Cherbourg, Brest, St.-Nazaire, Bor- 
deaux. You don’t have to go to Bordeaux 
on it. There’s a better way. It’s the worst 
railroad in France. I skip figures showing 
the increase in employees and decrease in 
efficiency when the government took over 
the Western Railroad, as most of this was 
once called. I skip the deadheads that now 
fill our government-managed trains—most 
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grounds as one might see in old 
pictures, a dissolving of early land- 
scape gardening into the massive 
features of rock and hillock, woods 
and broken shore which character- 
izes that part of the rugged coast. 

But the family itself did not ap- 
pear to have shared in this mellow- 
ing of age. In the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the region the 
trouble with the Kirkland men had 
always been strong drink. Yet they 
stood as a bad argument for prohi- 
bitionists because they centinued 
to prosper in their affairs, h#ld fast 
to their fortunes and increased 
them, reared sturdy and beautiful 
children who grew to be attractive 
men and women, high-spirited and 
temperamental. 

Contrary to local prophecy they 
managed to keep out of penal, hy- 
gienic and charitable institutions, 
while none had ever fallen as pre- 
dicted under lethal weapons in the 
hands of husbands, fathers or 
brothers. Not only were they gentle- 
folk but they seemed to have in- 
herited a certain canniness and wit 
from their Scotch-Irish ancestry. 
So that while everybody expected 
to hear on almost any day that they 
had got drunk and burned the house 
down or broken their necks riding 
cross country or drowned them- 
selves in their marine maneuvers or 
blown themselves up or squandered 
their substance in riotous living or 
fallen foul of their neighbors or 
each other with fatal consequences, 
none of these things ever happened. 
And none could deny but that they 
were always very much alive until 
Father Time garnered them with 
his scythe. 

Perhaps the reason was that their 
strong red blood found a certain 
percentage of alcohol required by 
its plasma; perhaps that they were 
such tough-fibered outdoor folks 
that they did not fall within the 
jurisdiction of hygienic rules that 
must apply to others. 

The family consisted of Mr. An- 
drew Kirkland, “‘the squire,’”’ who 
was a sportive old chap and pride- 
ful as the turkey gobbler which he 
much resembled; James, the eldest 
son and the best mind of the family 
when unclouded; William, who 
knew everybody both native and 
newcomer and had a habit of living 
in almost anybody’s house but his 
own; Diana, the only daughter; 
and lastly the twins, Donald and 
David. 

In ages the children were spaced 
about three years apart—barring 
only the twins, when this interval 
was about three minutes—and as 
James was twenty-eight, the ages of 
the others may be quickly computed 
by the bright mathematical mind. 
The brothers were of a clean-cut, 
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rangy, athletic type—the fibrous type; but Diana was 
lighter of frame and more luxuriously upholstered. She 
had a very clear ivory skin with a flush glowing through it 
at most times, dark violet eyes which excitement made 
indigo, black wavy hair, very thick and fine. There was a 
sort of suppressed eagerness about this girl, as though she 
were waiting impatiently for a summons that was long in 
coming. When in motion she suggested the Winged Vic- 
tory, but so far she had not lost her head. Yet she gave 
that same impression of the rush of free strong air, per- 
haps because she was usually in rapid motion. 

Whatever Diana’s errand might be she seemed to infuse 
it with that intensity of ardor which most people reserve 
for a crisis; in 
fact, this girl 
lived at what 
would be cre- 
scendo for other 
folks, though 
she had never 
even nearly ap- 
proached her 
own. 

Ali@otetinis 
paints perhaps 
too attractive a 
picture of the 
Kirkland family. 
To the debit side 
of the ledger were 
many intemper- 
ances besides 
that of strong 
drink. They were 


lacking in self- 
restraint, and in 
their home 
lis ort of 
fe f dis- 
pu. cely a 


day pass 1 with- 
outa wrangle, the 
sides variously 
chosen. They 
made warm 
friendships with 
new neighbors, 
then offended 
them by some 
thoughtless or 
careless act, 
parted with an- 
ger, to greet them 
on their next 
meeting with an 
amazing disre- 
gard of any un- 
pleasant episode 
having taken 
place. They 
fought continu- 
ally amongst 
themselves, suddenly forgot it—or changed sides in the 
course of the combat and never let the sun go down upon 
their wrath. 

Mealtime was usually a pandemonium, but the same 
might happen at any hour of the twenty-four; or on any 
occasion, no matter how solemn. They snapped and 
snarled on the verge of their departure for the war, and 
when it was over came trailing home at intervals to get 
at it again five minutes after arrival. 

Also there were wild parties at which Diana usually 
assisted, though she did not smoke or drink. Exaggerated 
stories were told by passers-by of nocturnal revels, yells, 
screeches and the destruction of household effects as 
indicated by the uproar within. Or it might be of motor 
cars tearing dementedly about the country to the peril of 
orderly traffic. In a word, the Kirklands outraged estab- 
lished rules of conduct, rode roughshod over popular 
prejudices with never a word of by your leave or pardon 
me. 

And yet their home itself seemed always to run smoothly 
enough in its domestic machinery. Their servants stuck to 
them and, strongly up for them, retailed no intelligence to 
their discredit. Though their neighbors usually had a 
double watch of these indispensables—one coming on 
duty, the other going off—the Kirklands appeared to enjoy 
a sort of feudal loyalty in this regard. Though they 
probably paid about half the wage of the millionaires who 
surrounded them on every side, there may have been some 
quality about them that made a servant feel like a servant 
there instead of a paid and tolerated guest; and also a 
sort of pleasurable excitement, as though with a circus or 
menagerie or motion-picture outfit. Life was never dull at 
Kirkland Manor, which was the old name of the place, 
though it had fallen into disuse. The butler was a China- 
man, and a sort of ubiquitous familiar of any who 
might need him at any time. Most of the others were 


Irish and found the atmosphere temperamentally con- 
genial. 

But for all this internecine strife, despite the bickering 
and wrangling and chronic Donnybrook that usually 
prevailed, let any outsider or group of outsiders start a 
serious offensive against any member of the family, and 
the attack met not with a massed defense but a very swift 
and united counter-offensive, invariably launched before 
the casus belli had been clearly ascertained. It was rather 
like kicking over one of several beehives, which in the 
lapse of a honey flow are busily engaged in looting each 
other. With a yell of delight the family turned as one unit 
to rend the aggressor. And this known fact, more than any 


““At Any Rate, We Know That the Sultana Went Back to Madame d’Irancy and That the Little Fool Refused 
Either to Sell it or Lock it Up in Safe Deposit”’ 


other, had enabled the Kirklands, up to the epoch of which 
we write, to pursue their violent personal affairs in no 
danger of alien interference. 


qI 


IANA came in from an early morning ride to find her 

oldest brother, James, alone in the big oak-paneled 
dining room breakfasting on kippers and a bottle of ale, 
He greeted her with a grunt and a nod. 

“What’s got you up so early?” she asked. 

“Have to go to town,” he growled. ‘‘Filthy morning to 
ride, Di. You take a chance, too, with that Barney horse. 
Since he fell with me he’s been wabbly on his pattes.”’ 

“Tf you’re going to town,”’ Diana ‘answered, ‘‘you’d 
better start for the station in plenty of time. The road is 
greasy as the deck of a cod-fisher. I came up Oak Hill this 
morning and it’s a mess after the rain. They ought to do 
something to the edge. It’s washing out.’ 

James nodded. 

“‘T’ve complained about it several times. It seems to 
me we pay enough different sorts of fancy taxes to get a 
road to the station we can tool over without risking a drop 
into the ravine, Somebody will go down some day and 
he’ll only make one trip.’ 

“T’ll drive you in myself,’ said Diana. 

She went to the garage telephone, then rejoined her 
brother, followed by Chang, the butler, with coffee and 
eggs. 

James was in a bad humor. Like many country gentle- 
men of outdoor habit he held it a punishment to go to town 
unless for some particular joyous event. But as the eldest 
and clearest-headed of the family he had assumed control 
of its financial affairs. The children had inherited inde- 
pendently from their mother, and would one day inherit 
from their father, but by a sort of tacit agreement James 
had been charged with the direction of their separate and 
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collective fortunes. He ran the house as 
each contributing pro rata for such things q 
common; and like a club different mem 
management of separate details. Thus Dj 
keeper; William ran the wine mess, for wh 
chits; Donald looked after the stables 
David, the navy—a seagoing motor yacht, 
small sailing racer and a flotilla of canoes 
A hydroplane was shortly to be added t¢ 
and the hangar for it was at that momer 
construction. 

James was bolting his kippers, somethin; 
of a Malemute sledge dog, when sudde 


now through such soft noises came the m 
though still distant uproar of banging and 
slamming and clattering, accompanied by st 
and coughs and the clashing of heavy 
The two listened in astonishment. F 
startling anywhere except along the wh 
rageously misplaced as trumpeted aer 
cemeterial grounds of Kirkland Manor. 
““My word,” said James, ‘“‘if it were! 
it was a file of tanks hustling up to the. 
to let a thing like that go over ther 
“Tt is probably a steam roller witha 
the bank at Oak Hill. You’re nervo 
“Nothing of the sort!” snapped h 
never nervous!” a 
“You are though. Your nerves are: 
of an overbred pointer the first week of 
small wonder—sitting up all night p 
drinking whisky.” i a 
“Maybe you're right. Guess I need 
he reached for the decanter of Scotch 
“Don’t, for heaven’s sake!” cried L 
“You’ve got to go to town and dos 
start drinking now, where will you bek 
“Right where I belong. You makem 
“Well! You make me tired. You | 
with your everlasting guzzling. I'll I 
country goes dry.” ; 7 ae 
‘Guess we can weather the drought. 
he’d bought ten thousand dollars’ wot 
that’s gone we'll all be back ——” _ 
“In the family cemetery. It’s a g00 
me to drive you to the station!” 4 
“Huh! Glad you think yourself a salet 
would be a new idea to anybody else, 48” 
You’d think the scoundrel was driving into ts 
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amount of truth in this remark, for the 
or had suddenly augmented, increased 
peculiar variety of its component noises. 
ounds that one might expect of an over- 
ler there were hideous crashings and bang- 
ings and thumpings, and such shrieks of 
hoe heard from the bulkhead of a wooden 
ed and laboring in a heavy cross chop. 
«-ociferously upon their ears Diana sprang 
ying in!’’ she cried. “‘It’s right outside”; 
fe the front door, which was open. 

moment the astounding racket stopped 
ive utter silence except for the dripping 


| . 
‘ried James. “Have some of my buddies 
a sent me a whippet for a souvenir?’’ 
} 


| blithe musical voice from without began 
jerfully an ancient little French nursery 


lilbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
jironton-ton-ton, Mirontaine. 

j ced that his wild guess was indeed a fact, 
ecind friend had remembered him in the 
oils of war which broke out spontaneously 
| after the signing of the armistice, when 
jin a big car might be seen towing a Ger- 
1p the Champs-Elysées, James followed 
che broad veranda, there to fetch up with a 
iment and anger. 

ve forked to lead under the porte-cochére 
‘ouse to the stable and garage there stood 
jinary vehicle, which seemed to tower to 
‘ure of the ancient elms. It was a huge 
jthe biggest and latest army model, and 
: pon it a house the cubic contents of which 
: increased by virtue of its height and stern 
ies Like a London bus it had a ladder by 
‘to the top, and it had windows like a 
or French nomad wagon; and the whole 
| bright sky blue, the wheels a canary 


his amazing vehicle presented much the 
h Street junkshop, except that the mer- 
‘ed was newer and more varied, also of an 


agricultural and domestic as well as nautical character. 
There were coils of rope and-galvanized chain, tools, 
anchors, mechanical devices, heavy blocks, plowshares, 
fire extinguishers, lawn mowers, ships’ sailing lights, 
ice-cream freezers and children’s toys—all displayed under 
the projecting eaves which jutted from the roof and to 
which tarpaulin curtains were snugly furled. 

But the eyes of Diana and James passed quickly from 
this rolling general store to a figure equally anomalous 
which was approaching the front entrance in the self- 
assured manner of an invited guest. This was a young man 
of medium height but uncommon breadth of shoulder, 
dressed in a curious costume of blue denim and wearing the 
béret of a Breton fisherman. As he drew near Diana 
observed that his face was distinctly attractive though 
unusual of type by virtue of the heavy bony prominences 
of forehead, jaw and cheek. He reminded her in fact of the 
rather exaggerated conceptions of artists and sculptors 
exemplifying Labor. But unlike these his expression was 
distinctly merry instead of thoughtful or brooding. A 
laugh appeared to have its headquarters about his widely 
spaced gray eyes. His nose was straight and high-bridged, 
and his mouth of generous dimensions. 

Walking briskly up to the side of the veranda where 
they stood, he came to a halt and saluted with a smile. 

“Good morning, sir and lady,”’ said he. ‘‘I trust that 
my boisterous entrance has not disturbed you.” 

James stared down at him with rising anger. He was 
already in a bad humor—first on being obliged to go to 
town, then at Diana’s commentaries on his habits. His 
harsh temper was roused at the cheek of this fellow 
roaring and crashing into the grounds, gouging up the 
drive with his huge double wheels and thundering to 
the house with possible damage to the borders and orna- 
mental shrubs. 

“Well, it has then,” he growled. ‘‘Confound your nerve, 
anyhow! What do you mean by tooling that infernal 
hardware store into a private place?”’ 

This rough reception did not appear to dismay the 
peddler in the least. 

‘“My presumption was for the sake of your convenience, 
sir,’~he answered. -“‘If Mohammed will not go to the 
mountain the mountain must go to Mohammed. I felt 
that it would be a greater temerity to ask you to walk 
down to the front gate and that such a request must be 
met with a refusal. In my quality of peddler, or marchand 
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ambulant, the first requisite is that of bringing my wares 
directly to the feet of the prospective client.” 

“Then you’d better first make sure of the prospective 
client!’ snarled James. 

“Sir,” replied the peddler, ‘‘all clients must needs be 
prospective ones to the merchant when seeking to estab- 
lish a clientele. If you would give yourself the trouble-———”’ 

“T’ll give you the trouble to beat it out of here, and 
quick! Take that accursed truck of yours round the 
house, and be damned careful how you make the turn.” 

“Oh, come, James,” said Diana, ‘“‘there’s no use being 
so nasty about it.” 

“Tt’s enough to make anybody nasty!” he rasped. 
“Fancy giving a man a license to go roaring round blocking 
and tearing up the roads with a thing like that. And the 
cheek of the beggar ramping in here, scraping the shrub- 
bery and waking everybody up and shaking the pictures 
off the walls! You get into that hardware store of yours 
and clear out with it if you can, though I’m hanged if I see 
how you’re going to make the turn without tearing up the 
borders and knocking the corners off the house. If you 
smash anything I’ll telephone the sheriff and have that bus 
of yours held and taken down and shipped to you in sec- 
tions at your expense.” 

But still the peddler lingered, and Diana observing him 
closely was struck by the fact that instead of being angry 
or alarmed at this rough admonition the expression of 
smothered amusement about his eyes seemed to increase. 
Yet he did not impress her as impudent or importunate. 
There was something singularly disarming in his level 
gaze. 

“T regret profoundly having abused the implied hospi- 
tality of your wide-open gates, sir,” hesaid; ‘“‘but having 
committed this error may I not attempt to rectify it by 
supplying some unfilled if unsuspected need? I have a 
great many articles indispensable on a big shore estate like 
this. Blocks and tackles, chains and shackles to brace the 
limbs of these ancient elms, special cement for tree surgery, 
pruners, dog clippers, rat poison, mole traps—all of the 
highest grade at ten per cent below store prices 4) 


“Now that will be about all, my man,” James inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Get into your wagon and go, and take care you 
don’t knock those hospitable gates off their hinges.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the peddler with respectful 
regret. ‘‘Sorry, sir. Good morning, sir; and you, ma’am.” 

(Continued on Page 77) 


“In AU Your Nonsense,’’ Said Diana, ‘‘You Showed Yourself to be a Very Erudite Man. Why are You a Peddler?’ 
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S A PEOPLE we are ad- 
pai dicted to surging for- 
ward irresistibly in 
mass, only to swing round 
after we have overrun the 
mark and surge just as hard 
in the opposite direction. 
The statement is beyond 
gainsaying; you can see the 
tendency in any new enthu- 
siasm the nation embraces, in 
any hero it exalts. 

At the outbreak of the war 
didn’t we endow the Germans 
with the qualities of super- 
men? And now that they 
are beaten we turn back to 
our affairs with the comfort- 
able conviction that Ger- 
many is disposed of as a great 
commercial power. We read 
the peace terms and com- 
placently remove her from 
the list of serious competitors. 

A dangerous delusion! Ger- 
many is not crushed. France 
emerges a victor, but broken; 
her rival comes out van- 
quished, but strong. She is 
still a giant among nations. 

In my opinion Germany 
will be the most dangerous 
competitor for world trade 
the United States will have 
to meet in ten years’ time. 
No matter what indemnities 
she must pay—regardless of 
how the peace terms cripple 
her—she is destined to take place in the front rank, and 
her recovery from defeat will astound those of her enemies 
who count upon ruin to follow the conditions they have 
imposed. 

We might just as well face the prospect squarely, for the 
Allies can no more prevent it than they can arrest the flight 
of time. They may heap military and economic hobbles 
upon the Germans until their ingenuity is exhausted, and 
still Germany will emerge a Colossus. 


Germans as They See Themselves 


HY ? Because of their genius for organization and their 

tremendous capacity for work. All material success 
boils down to those two factors. No race on earth ‘sur- 
passes them in tireless industry; no European nation even 
approaches them. To these gifts was due the military 
might which required a world in arms to break. 

“*Oh, that devil-born gift of work they’ve got!’’ exclaimed 
an Englishwoman to me in Berlin. She said it with a sort 
of passionate resentment. At that time they did not know 
what the peace terms might be or whether they would 
be signed, yet the Germans were going steadily ahead 
with railroad improvements, subway construction, 
road building, farming, and every kind of manu- 
facturing and business for which they were able to 
obtain materials. 

“Were it anybody but the enemy,” I answered, 
“T’d call it God-bestowed.”’ 

“Why? Idon’t like that view. Work isn’t every- 
thing in life.’ 

The Germans themselves are perfectly aware of 
the value of their industrious habits, and with their 
customary arrogance classify their chief rivals about 
as follows: One German is equal to three Frenchmen 
or two Englishmen, and is superior to one American. 
Time and again I have heard Germans of substance 
and standing give practically this ratio. 

“But what about our material achievements?” I 
objected. ‘‘The United States has done bigger things 
industrially than any other nation—far and away. 

In agricultural products too—in almost every line of 
material endeavor—she leads by a wide margin.” 

“Luck! It is your good luck—due to the resources 
of your country. Ach, with the same resources and 
natural advantages what couldn’t we Germans have 
accomplished! ‘You Americans have made your , 
money and your success easily. But our workmen 
and our business men are better. Yes; man for man, 
the German is superior.” 

Heinie entertained that opinion before the war, 
and he clings to it still. His sense of racial superiority 
crops out at every turn. By way of parenthesis I may 
say the notion that American success is largely due to 


Ready for the Spartacists in Berlin 


extraordinary luck rather than any special capacity is 
pretty general throughout Europe. 

But one cannot withhold admiration of the Germans’ 
extraordinary talent for work. It was remarked even 
among the prisoners of war held by the Allies. Colonel 
Burn, in a speech in the House of Commons recently, said 
the German prisoners were putting their backs into it and 
doing more work than the British workingmen. 

To-day Germany is in the position of a young, rugged, 
industrious, able man who has plunged and lost. What 
has been our experience with that type? You may 
trim him down to a shoe string but you cannot keep him 
down. He will get going again, and in time he will beat 
established individuals of less energy and driving power. 
It has always been so and always will be; which leads me 
to think that the war’s setback is largely a retarding inci- 
dent in German progress and not a knockout, for, of all the 
European peoples I have seen, these Germans are the cham- 
pion hustlers. 

Many people counted—and are still counting—upon 
Bolshevism to accomplish the enemy’s disintegration and 


General Pershing and George Pattullo 
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situations from {| 
Bolshevist pois 


temperament, 
order too well; 
industrious andt 
brace readily ti! 
heaval for which} 


grained; it is ot} 

their daily life ; 

The threat of Bolshevism was extremely } 
rulers of Germany as a bogy for frightening th? 
ference. They worked it overtime. Leader af} 
up to warn the Allies that the floodgates wou 
to the tidal wave unless the conditions were} 
and acceptable to German honor. Brock 
declared that Germany could stem the tide, t! 
turn it loose—an unconscious admission that} 
control. 


Demonstrations Fostered by the Goi 


He ALSO made a theatrical bluff along t! 
announcement of the peace conditions re 
It was done with the deliberate intent of b' 
American representatives at Versailles. Tele! 
German Government, which promptly gave ( 
ing to the newspapers, he said: ‘‘It is herew} 
to take good care that the officers and comm| 
enemies, at present on German territory, be} 
tected. They should be advised to go out onl! 
clothes. This is meant foremost for A 
jects, against whom, in all probability,) 
fury of the disappointed populace will 1! 
Didn’t the count suppose that the ai 
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(d Order Still in Control 
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Machine Guns Mounted on Top of Brandenburg Gate 


press reporting disorders in cities and towns which were 
no more agitated than a Middle West community on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

Note, too, how all these upheavals flattened out imme- 
diately the worst was known and peace had been agreed to 
between Germany and the Allies. A few local disturbances 
in Berlin—such as plundering a food depot of fats by an 
orderly mob which carefully ignored every variety: of loot 
in order to select fats; an incipient riot in several other 
places—and the ruling powers had the excuse they wanted 
to tighten their grip. That they themselves engineered the 
excuses is beyond doubt. Troops were quickly moved in, 
and the mailed fist of the military came down. 

For—make no mistake about it—the old order is still in 
control of German affairs. To what extent they ever really 
lost direction, even during the crisis which dethroned the 
Kaiser and during the so-called Spartacist uprisings of last 
winter, which were nothing more than food riots, is 
debatable; but that they have guided Germany’s destinies 
throughout all the negotiations at the Peace Conference 
cannot be questioned. One has only to analyze the compo- 
sition of their committees and commissions to appreciate 
that fact. When men like Brockdorf-Rantzau and Count 
Bernstorff are retained as the real heads of affairs it is idle 
to argue, as do the Germans, that they are there merely 
because their long training in diplomacy and government 


A Protest Meeting in Berlin Against the Peace of Might 
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renders them indispensable to the new 
republican régime. 

They adopted a constitution for the 
German republic in Weimar the other 
day, and Theodore Wolff broke forth in 
the Berlin Tageblatt with the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘The Germans are no 
longer a nation of subjects, but free 
democrats’’— Wolff, head of the news 
agency which has always been the 
megaphone for the old crowd, and 
through whom much of their propa- 
ganda was served! 

Herr Dueringer, of the Nationalist 
party, which voted ‘‘ No,’ was honest 
about it. 

“The time will come,”’ he declared, 
‘‘when the German people will want 
the restoration of the monarchy.” 

No matter who heads the German 
Government—no matter what dum- 
mies are put up as cabinet ministers— 
the old crowd are in the saddle. We 
have learned something at home of 
dummy directors; the same trick is 
being played in the Fatherland. On 
April thirtieth, Doctor Haase, the 
Socialist leader and one of the ablest 
men his country has produced in a 
generation, declared during a visit to 
Amsterdam that Bolshevism on the 
Russian model was impossible in Germany, because ‘‘the 
military power is actually stronger than ever.” 

However, it will not be all plain sailing for the reaction- 
aries. They are bound to encounter serious unrest and 
labor troubles, just as other governments are doing. A 
new order is on the way; the world is suffering from grow- 
ing pains. 

Important concessions of a political character will have 
to be made to the Socialists, who, as far as I can judge, 
correspond in Germany to the progressive wing of the 
Republican Party in the United States. They are bewil- 
deringly subdivided into sections, but the average German 
Socialist is not a Socialist at all, as that species is under- 
stood in America. Most of the American product would 
class the Socialists who form the bulk of the party in Ger- 
many as dyed-in-the-wool conservatives, and the latter 
would assuredly dub the American Socialist an anarchist. 


Will Germany Return to a Monarchy? 


HE rulers of Germany will be forced to give the pro- 

letariat areal share in the government. They cannot 
escape it; even the trick of a sham republic will not long 
hold up natural development. What those look to see who 
have studied the German situation closely is a return to a 
monarchy; but a limited monarchy, patterned after the 
English system. And 
as the head of the 
nation, a member of the 
house of Hohenzollern. 
Prince Hitel has been 
frequently mentioned in 
this connection. 

“The country is not 
yet ripe for a republic,” 
was the consensus of 
opinion I obtained. 
“They are used to a 
monarchy, and the order 
it promises appeals to 
the landowners and 
business classes—even 
to the workers in the 
rural districts. The 
Germans are a patient, 
conservative people, 
and they look upon a 
drastic change with mis- 
givings. They fear that 
a republican govern- 
ment might be worse 
than the old, for history 
has proved that repub- 
lies often breed rotten- 
ness and extravagance. 
And whatever else may 
be said of the old ré- 
gime, it was efficient and 
honest, as governments 
go—and Germany pros- 
pered under it until the 
final mad plunge.” 

So I look for a return 
to some sort of mon- 
archy in Germany be- 
forelong. As toits head 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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The Rev. William Horn Stolland stood 

in the study door of the little church at 
Hot Springs and rubbed his eyes as if that 
might improve his 
hearing. The voice 
was high, sweet and 
insistent as a song- 
bird’s note; he 
should have found 
her at once. Possi- 
bly the words of the 
sermon he had just 
preached were still 
racing through his 
head, clouding his 
normal powers of 
observation. She 
had spoken again 
before he saw the 
pretty lady standing 
straight and pale 
under a canopy of 
locust leaves. 

“He wants very 
much to see you.” 

“‘Who is it wishes 
to see me?” he 
asked in the tone of 
genuine kindliness 
that came easily to 
this full-blooded, 
human-minded man, 

She made no. an- 
swer at first, and in 
the pause the minis- 
terstudied hersome- 
what quaint person. 
She was a small 
woman, of about 
thirty, he guessed, 
and her gentle brown 
eyes were piteously 
eager. Her costume 
interested him; it 
made him think of 
bound copies of old 
magazines. Her 
skirt, of white piqué, 
was cut long and 
bell-shaped, her 
waist was ridicu- 
lously small if meas- 
ured by the tape line 
of present-day dress- 
making; she wore a 
starchy shirt waist, its stiffness accentuated by a severe 
mannish collar. Under the brim of a high-crowned sailor 
the base of a puffy, honey-colored pompadour shaded her 
white, earnest little face. Immaculately white-gloved 
fingers rested on the long handle of a furled red parasol. 

“‘Mr. Murtrie wants you,” at last he heard her explana- 
tion tinkling out of the summer stillness. 

“Mr. Nicholas Murtrie?” asked the clergyman. 

He was ashamed now of his absent-mindedness, for he 
often came down from the pulpit with the feeling that 
he had left his spirit still loitering on the heights. But 
the woman had named a great name. 

She nodded, so the minister went on: ‘‘Is it urgent?” 

“Very. He must talk to you now.” 

“‘T’m only the visiting pastor,’”’ he explained, convinced 
that there was a mistake somewhere. ‘‘Perhaps it’s Mr. 
Stevens he wants to see. He’ll be back in two weeks.” 

“No.” She shook her head with a faint, obstinate, 
winning little smile. 

The Rev. William Horn Stolland looked swiftly toward 
the churchyard, past whose pleasant rows of flowering 
shrubs his newly met congregation were gradually dis- 
persing—some taking automobiles, others lingering with 
the sly intention of inviting him to a Sunday dinner. Now 
Mr. Stolland had worn the cloth so many years that he had 
grown to dread the cut-and-dried Sunday dinner just as 
the weary traveler dreads the sight of a wardrobe trunk. 
He had come to Hot Springs not so much to relieve Mr. 
Stevens for two weeks as to snatch a little rest from the 
routine of a large and fashionable parish. He had promised 
to take a care-free luncheon with Archie Crane—Archie the 
fat, Archie the pagan, Archie the Sunday golfer, Archie the 
only living man who dared address the Rey. William Horn 
Stolland by the name of Bill. Whatever duty the minister 
owed to his temporary flock he was determined not to miss 
one happy hour with Archie. 


[' WANTS very much to see you.” 


By WALLACE 


TLLU STRATE DO 


***I'm Your Owner to This Extent, I’ve Fed You, Sheltered You and Bought Your Materials. 
in the Mining Camps, and it Means That You and I Go Halves When the Time Comes to Cash In’’’ 


BY F. 


Therefore his motive was a selfish one—being based on a 
desire to escape his congregation—when he decided to 
accommodate the lady with the appealing dark eyes. She 
stood there silently awaiting his decision. It was apparent 
that she had come down by an obscure path from Mr. 
Murtrie’s hilly estate; and by this path he could avoid the 
waiting worshipers who lingered in front of the church. 

“T’ll be glad to go, madam,” he said. 

But she had already taken his consent for granted. 
With a delicate feminine gesture toward him she started 
up the winding footpath, which plunged between massive 
trees and tangled thorn. 

Mr. Stolland discovered himself following on the wings 
of a keen curiosity. He had never met Mr. Murtrie, but 
the resident clergyman had mentioned this hardened limb 
of perdition. Mr. Stevens, upon whose puritanism the 
liberal-minded Stolland often smiled, had specified the 
Murtrie soul as one for burning and torment. Stubborn 
and sacrilegious, he had once played the part of a melo- 
drama villain by causing a country church to be torn down 
in order that there might be more room for Murtrie’s 
Guernsey herd. Kind in his way to a tribe of tattered 
negroes, Murtrie had no humanity for the outside world. 
He had made a large fortune through some invention con- 
nected with curing leather. Just what it was Mr. Stolland 
couldn’t remember, for his mind was straying and he was 
panting with the exertion of the upland climb. 

Through the rich gloom of the forest he scrambled, 
twenty paces behind his guide, his heart racing like a 
badly driven engine in the unaccustomed altitude. Ca- 
denced to his strides the words of to-day’s text kept boom- 
ing through his mind, words he had chosen ecapriciously 
from the epistle of Jude, obscure brother of a great apostle: 

“Raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame; 
wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness forever.” 


That’s What They Call Grubstaking 
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Are You Deaf? Did You Want to See Me?" 


a 


ivory. One girl of nine had red hair and oyster-colored 
eyes. 

A little white boy, loudly acclaimed by the name of 
Sammy, took his turn at the horse. He was of the Celtic 
mountaineer type with pansy-blue eyes, and his head, 
which was somewhat too large for his body, was crowned 
with stringy flax. The minister wondered that such riot 
should prevail in these well-ordered, gentlemanly sur- 
roundings. Either Mr. Murtrie was very good to his 
servants or was not at home. 

““Yassa, he home, sah,’ declared the buck hawse, rear- 
ing up on his knees. 

Wherefore Mr. Stolland went under the porte-cochére 
and found another colored group at ease on the stone steps. 
An old negro, solemnly dressed for Sunday, sat carving 
willow whistles for several tiny blacks who might easily 
have been his great-grandchildren. There was a mat of 
gray-white wool under his jimberjaw and the same mate- 
rial surrounded the tonsure of his black skull. A mu- 
latto of twelve, sportively arrayed in knickerbockers, the 
unbuckled knee straps of which dangled just above his 
heels, was practicing with an obviously secondhand mashie. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin with modern improvements! 

The patriarch’s filmy eyes caught sight of the caller and 
he came creakingly to his feet, doing the homage which an 
old-fashioned negro always shows the cloth. 

““Yessa, yessa!’’ he concurred, apropos of nothing while 
attendant pickaninnies stood struck dumb with awe. 
Uncle Tom was bowing lower and lower as Mr. Stolland 
mounted the steps and touched the button. 

But it was the urbane figure of modernity that faced him 
when the door swung promptly open. A square-built, 
middle-aged mulatto man with a face like a hickory nut, 
hair that waved rather than kinked, stood perfectly poised 
inside his neatly cut duck uniform. The bow he gave was 
coolly professional. 

“‘T have come to see Mr. Murtrie,’”’ announced the visit- 
ing rector. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the man in white. His accent was 
what they classify as Yankee below the Mason and Dixon’s 


, 
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Line. He stood politely aside and ere admitting his guest 
gave one sharp look at the canaille on the steps. Silently 
as black clouds they faded away. 

It was into a vast square room that Mr. Murtrie’s man 
had shown the caller and offered a large chair of embossed 
leather, intimating that he be seated. 

““Who shall I say, sir?”’ he asked after a pause. 

“Mr. Stolland. I’m the visiting rector at Mr. Stevens’ 
church.” 

“‘Yes, sir.’ The butler smiled agreeably, but without 
impertinence. ‘‘ Might I ask if you have an appointment?”’ 

“T was told that he wished to see me,” explained Mr. 
Stolland somewhat tartly. 

‘Just a moment, Mr. Stolland.” 

The irritatingly efficient person was just turning to go 
when the minister, again suspicious of an indignity, called 
him back. 

“T don’t want to intrude if he’s engaged. Isn’t he seeing 
visitors?’ 

“He’s been in very poor health, sir,’’ said the butler. 
“Tf you’ll just wait, sir 4 

Before the embarrassed caller could stop him he had 
vanished behind tan portiéres which concealed the mystery 
of living rooms beyond. 

Left alone with the uncertainty whether to go or to stay 
Mr. Stolland settled back into the arms of the embossed 
leather chair and amused himself with an inspection of the 
reception hall. It was a vast square space trimmed in 
stained oak and with rough plaster walls; it gave the 
effect of having been furnished by a prosperous lonely 
man of no great personal taste. It was the leatheriest 
room that Mr. Stolland had ever seen. The chairs, sofas 
and table covers were of the same ornamental leather as 
that upon which he now so restlessly reclined. Over the 
broad cobblestone fireplace a reddish tanned hide was 
starkly stretched, and upon its surface the ugly numerals 
“1899” had been seared with a hot iron. There were no 
other wall ornaments save on the rough plastered surfaces 
east and west, where fierce-eyed antlered heads of Texas 

(Continued on Page 99) 


“If You're Mr. Murtrie I Do,’’ Replied the Clergyman With All the Dignity at His Command 
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ago that we bought an abandoned farm and be- 
came abandoned farmers. As my readers also 
will recall, we shortly thereafter made plans for build- 
ing a house and broke ground 
for the foundations. Further- 
more, as my readers will 

I like that way of begin- 
ning an article, by speaking 
one or more times in the open- 
ing paragraph of my readers. 
It starts one off so well; from 
the outset it gives an inti- 
mate feeling to the thing. 
Right away it subtly conveys 
the impression that my read- 
ers are so entirely and enthu- 
siastically my readers that 
they will sit’ up until day- 
light on Thursday mornings 
in order to get the first whack 
at THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and see what I have to 
say. It is as though a great 
leader spoke of his people or 
a great general of his army 
or a domestic-minded and 
industrious hen of her eggs. 
In the matter of a following 
it implies the possessive and 
the exclusive, and in a clien- 
tele the dependable and cer- 
tain. Besides, so many of 
our popular essayists and 
successful war historians are 
doing it these days I feel the 
idea must have merit be- 
yond the points I have enu- 
merated. In future I rather 
think I shall refer frequently 
to my readers. 

Anyhow, as I was saying 
and as my readers will have 
no trouble in recalling, we 
broke ground for our house. 
That, however, was after we 
had altered the design so 
often that the first lot of 
plans and specifications got 
vertigo and had to be retired 
in favor of a new set. For 
one thing, we snatched one 
entire floor out of the orig- 
inal design—just naturally 
jerked it out from under and 
cast it away and never missed 
it either. And likewise this 
was after we had shifted the 
site of the house from one 
spot to another spot and 
thence to a third likely spot, 
and finally back again to the 
first spot. This, however, had 
one thing in its favor at least. It enabled us to do our 
moving without taking our household goods from storage, 
and yet during the same period to enjoy all the pleasur- 
able thrill of shifting about from place to place. I find 
moving in your mind is a much less expensive way than the 
other way is and gives almost as much pleasure toa woman, 
who—being a woman—is naturally a mover at heart. 


AY MY readers will recall, it was some two years 


We Propose, But Our Friends Dispose 


pee though, all this preliminary skirmishing came 
to an end and we actually started work on our house. I 
should say, we started work on what formerly we had 
thought was going to be our house. It turned out we were 
wrong. As it stands to-day in a state approaching com- 
pletion, it is a very satisfactory sort of house we think, 
artistically as well as from the standpoint of being practi- 
cal and comfortable; but it is no longer entirely our house. 
The architect is responsible for the general scheme of 
things, for the layout and the assembling of the wood and 
the brick and the cement and the stonework and all that 
sort of thing, and to him largely will attach the credit if 
the effect within and without should prove pleasing to the 
eye. Likewise, here and there are to be found the traces 
of ideas which we ourselves had, but I must confess the 
structure is also a symposium of the modified ideas of our 
friends and well-wishers mated to our ideas. 

To me human nature presents a subject for constant 
study. For a thing so widely distributed as it is, I regard 


In Rainy Weather We Brought Umbrellas Along 


it as one of the most interesting things there are anywhere. 
It seems to me one of the chief peculiarities of human na- 
ture is that it divides all civilized mankind into two special 
groups—those who think they could run any newspaper 
better than the man who is trying to run it, and those who 
think they could run any hotel better than the man who is 
hanging on as manager or proprietor of it. There aresubdivi- 
sional classifications of course—for example, women who 
think they can tell any other woman how to bring up her 
children without spoiling them to death, and women who 
are absolutely sure no woman on earth can tell them any- 
thing about the right way to bring up their own children; 
which two groupings include practically all women. And 
I have yet to meet the man who did not believe that he 
was a good judge of either horses, diamonds, wines, women, 
salad dressings, antique furniture, Oriental rugs or the 
value of real estate. And finally all of these, regardless of 
sex and regardless, too, of previous experience in the line, 
know better how a house intended for living purposes 
should be designed and arranged than the individuals who 
are paying the bills and who expect to tenant the house as 
a home when it is done. By the same token—or by the 
inverse ratio of the same token—the persons who are 
building the house invariably begin to have doubts and 
misgivings regarding the worth of their own pet notions 
in regard to the said house the moment some outsider 


offers a counter argument. I do not know why this.last . 


should be so, but it is. It merely is one of the inexplicable 
phases of the common phenomenon called human nature. 
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Brother Pounce Insists ona 


R PERHAPS it would be: “Oh, Il 
immensely! But—you’ll pardon 
suggestion, won’t you?—but if I were tac 
osition ”” And so on. 
It has been my observation that al 
remarks uttered by a member of the hu 
nection with a house which somebod 
building end in “‘but.” 
You just simply can’t get away fron 
From the treasure-troves of my mel 
quote: ; 
“But if I were tackling this proposition! 
not put the dining room here where 
switch it over there right next to the li 
a vista through. See, like this!’ j 
And out would come his lead pencil. 
“But that would mean eliminating the 1! 
of us would venture. > | 
“Of course it would,’’ Brother Pount 
“Next to giving a vista through, cutting ou! 
principal idea I had in mind. What do you" 


i 


that matter, what do you want with a 
it you can get along without it? Why, 
don’t you know that hallways are no 
yt to catch dust and be drafty and make 
-vants? And besides, in modern houses 
+ the hallways down to a minimum—to 
qum.” 

iat in a modern house—and, of course, a 
is what we devoutly craved to own— 
m one part of it to another didn’t pass 
-more; they passed through a minimum. 
sather revolutionary to persons reared— 
in houses with halls in them. Still, this 
ne having authority and we would listen 
to his words as he went on: 

, we'll consider the hallway as chopped 
zit out that gives us a chance to put the 
in this place and give a vista through 
ym. Here, I’ll show you exactly what I 
I do with my lead pencil? Because no 
you do or do not have, you must have a 
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eG With Sleeping Porches 


\ a finished with this alteration and taken 
yext one we were made to understand that 
a vista through was substantially the 
»at all. Ashamed that we had been guilty 
iversight, I would make a note, “Vista 
gicratch pad which I kept for that very 
eéthe spell of his eloquence and compelling 
| already decided that first we would build 
1ind then after that if any money was left 
| flank the vista through with bedrooms 
ad other things of a comparatively inci- 


/ this important point, the king of the 
yyarming to his work and with his eyes 
\che enthusiasm of the zealot—would pro- 
} quivering giblets out of another section 
ik to him: 
; here now, how about your sun parlor? 
‘no, three places suitable for tacking on 
brely by moving some walls round and 
. entrance at the east front instead of the 
iamy the architect didn’t think of that! 
‘thought of that the very first thing if he 
calls himself a regular archi- 
tect—and I suppose he does. 
What’s the idea, leaving off 
the sun parlor?” 
| Then weakly, with an inner 
Fae sinking of the heart, we would 


confess that we had not calculated on including any sun 
parlors in the general scope and he for his part would pro- 
ceed to show us how deadly an omission, how grievous 
an offense this would be. 

It is a curious psychological paradox that we dreaded 
these suggestions and yet welcomed them too. That is to 
say, we would begin by dreading them—resenting them 
would perhaps be a better term—and invariably 
would wind up by welcoming them. Nevertheless, 
there were times when I gave my celebrated imi- 
tation of the turning worm. Jarred off my mental 
balance by a proposed change which seemed entirely 
contrary to the trend of the style of house we 
had in mind for our house, I would offer at the 
outset a faint counter argument in defense, espe- 
cially if a notion which was about 
to be offered as a sacrifice on the 
altar of friendly counsel had been 
a favorite little idea of my own— 
one that I had found in my own 
head, as the saying goes in the 
Army. Though knowing in ad- 
vance that I was fighting a losing 
fight, I would raise a meek small 
voice in protest. Never 
once did my protesting 
avail. There was one stock 
answer which my fellow 
controversialist always had 
handy—ready to belt me 
with. 

“One moment!’’- he 
would say, smiling the su- 
perior half-pitying smile 
which was really respon- 
sible for Cain’s killing “UR that 
time. 

Abel smiled just exactly in that 
way and so Cain killed him, and 
if you’re asking me, he got ex- 
actly what was coming to him. 
“One moment!”’ he would say. 
house before, have you?” 

“No,” I would confess, ‘‘but—but 

“Then, pardon me, but I have! What I am trying to do 
is to keep you from making the mistakes I made. Almost 
anybody will- make mistakes building his first: house. I 
only wish I’d had somebody round to advise me as I’m 
advising you before-I O. K’d the plans and signed the 
contract. As it was, it cost me four thousand dollars to 
pull out two walls so that we could have a sun parlor. If 


““You’ve never built a 


you go ahead and build your house without having a sun- 


parlor you’ll never regret it but once—and that'll be all 
the time you live in it. Look here now, while I show you 
how easily you can do it.’”’ And so on and 
so forth until we would capitulate and I’d 
write ‘‘Memo—sun parlor, sure”’ on my little 
pad. 

Take for example the matter of sleeping 
porches. Personally I have never been drawn 


“What Do You Want With a Hall Any Place That You Can Get Along Without It?" 
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And Just Bodaciously Haggles a Large Ragged Orifice Into the 


Carpenter’s Masterpiece 


greatly to the idea of sleeping outdoors. I used to think 
an outdoor bedroom must be almost as inconvenient as an 
outdoor bathroom, and with me bathing has always been a 
solitary pleasure. I have felt that I would not be at my 
best while bathing before an audience. That may denote 
selfishness on my part, but such is my nature and I can- 
not change it. I suppose this prejudice against bathing 
before a crowd is constitutional with me—hereditary, as 
it were. All my folks were awfully peculiar that way. 


Harking Back to Susanna 


HEN they felt that they needed bathing they also felt 
that they needed privacy. I sometimes think that 
my family must have been descended from Susanna. She 
was a Biblical lady and so she did not have any last name, 
but you probably recall her from the circumstance of her 
having been surprised while bathing by two snoopy 
old elders. Whenever one of the Old Masters ran out of 
other subjects to paint, he would paint a picture of Su- 
sanna and theelders. In no two of their pictures did she 
look alike, but in all of them that I’ve ever seen she looked 
embarrassed. Yes, I dare say Susanna was our direct an- 
cestress. Like practically all Southern families, ours is a 
very old family and I’ve always been led to believe that 
we go back a long way. ‘True, I’ve never heard the Old 
Testament mentioned in this connection, but in view of 
the fact of our family being such an old or Southern fam- 
ily I reckon it is but fair to presume that we go 
back fully that far if not farther. 
Indeed I have been told that in my infancy 
a friend of the family, a man who had delved 
rather into archeology, on calling one day re- 
marked that I had a head shaped exactly like 
a cuneiform Chaldean. It was years later, how- 
ever, before my parents learned what a cuneiform 
Chaldean brick looked like and by that time 
the person who had paid me the compliment 
was dead and it was too late to take offense at 
‘him. And anyhow, in the meantime the con- 
tour of my skull had so altered that it was now 
possible for me to wear a regular child’s hat 
bought out of a store. I point out the circum- 
stance merely as possible collateral evidence 
showing semiprehistoric hereditary influences 
to corroborate the more or less direct evidence 
that as a family we antedate nearly all—if not 
all—of these Northern families by going back 
into the very dawn of civilization. I have a 
great aunt who rather specializes in genealogies and 
especially our own genealogy and the next time I 
see her I mean to ask her to consult the authori- 
ties and find out whether there is a strain of the 
Susanna blood in our stock. If she confirms my 
present belief that there is I shall be very glad to 
let everybody know about it through THE Post. 
(Continued on Page 133) 


Nicholson Had Wished to Create Anarchists. 


story about a red-headed Afghan, who knew 

no more Irish than St. George and no more 
Russian than St. Louis, but who earned his bread 
by taking it and for recreation sang The Wearing of the 
Green. Namgay Doola had been born with a kick in his 
toe. He wasa hereditary trouble maker. His heart valves 
were clotted with revolution. He obeyed the laws neither 
of God nor of man. When he could find nothing better 
to revolt against, he revolted against the probabilities 
and,cut off the tail of the sacred cow. 

Nicholson had decided that he was another Namgay 
Doola. He was an instructor at Freshwater University. 

Every university has its peculiar character or tang and 
its peculiar fame, which is not at all the same thing. ‘Fame 
is cumulative and is won by accomplishment. For uni- 
versities are individuals—like people. Strength always 
results in added strength; especially so when it is free to 
act selectively upon outside elements of strength, as when 
a strong department attracts strong instructors and strong 
students. The fame of Freshwater University was very 
closely associated with the department of political econ- 
omy—Nicholson’s department. 

I find it hard to explain Nicholson as a Namgay Doola. 
He was not an ignorant Afghan, but an educated Amer- 
ican. His father was an orthodox, calm-eyed citizen. 
He had not cut his teeth on iron, but on silver. He had 
never missed a meal in his life. The only kick he had in 
his toe he had acquired in dancing school under the fash- 
ionable Falieri. 

Yet this son of a conservative American, this doctor of 
philosophy, had decided that he was in circuit with the 
negative—that he was part of the eternal No. He would 
hold aloft the torch of negation, if you know what I mean, 
until its shadows dispelled all light, preaching revolt 
against all which was, salvation through all which was not 
yet. He had been an apostle of the should-be; suddenly 
he became an apostle of the can’t-be. Apparently he had 
been—or had tried to be—a constructive critic: of society. 
Suddenly he began lecturing on negation in its every 
aspect—on anarchism, which is the negation of authority; 
on syndicalism, which negates possession; on Bolshevism, 
which negates knowledge; on nihilism, which negates 
existence. 

Why? What had occasioned the startling face-about? 

The fave-about was not as startling as it seemed; it was 
only startling to his classes, who had failed to associate 
their Professor Nicholson with Nicholson the Great of 
athletic history. 
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My first knowledge of Nicholson dates back ten or 
twelve years to an afternoon in Chicago with McNair, of 
economic geology. Galloway University, with which our 
Freshwater University nine had a game the following Sat- 
urday, was playing a Chicago nine, and we were there to 
size up their players. McNair, in his day a notable pitcher, 
had been coaching at Freshwater. Though I myself 
was no coach, like other Americans I knew more or less 
baseball. Nicholson was the Galloway pitcher. 

“‘So that’s the great Nicholson!”’ said McNair as we 
watched thefirstinning. ‘‘Striking’em outright and left!” 
“That’s a graceful wind-up he has.” 
“Fine!” 

“‘He seems to have good control.” 
““We'll change all that,” he laughed. 
“Change all what?” 

“That husky’s too sweet on himself. 
lighter. He’s posing.” 

“Plenty of them do.” 

“Not pitchers—not and get away with it. He isn’t 
thinking of the game at all; he’s thinking of how he looks 
in the box at the center of things. His idea of good 
pitching is to strike out all the batters. He’s going pretty 
well just now, but get him in a hole and he’ll strike out 
one man too many.”’ 

“As for instance?” 

“With two gone and men on bases he’ll strike out that 
little lead-off man again.” 

Which was precisely what happened in the eighth. 
With the Chicago pitcher on second and the catcher on 
third, two gone, two and two, he grooved a fast one for 
little Bailey, and when the dust settled two tallies had 
counted and Bailey was squatting on third. 

“‘T see what you mean by one man too many,” I said. 

“‘He wants to be the whole show.” 

My next distinct remembrance of Nicholson is of his 
play at half back the following fall. I saw only his game 
against Freshwater; but Galloway had won all its games 
largely through his speed and he came to Addison with a 
watch-my-dust reputation—center of the road and going 
fast. 

We at Freshwater were not unprepared for what hap- 
pened to Nicholson as a football star during this game. 
We remembered what had happened to him in baseball. 
The Freshwater nine had slashed him for thirteen hits. 
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skyrocket? Say! You wait! Yi 
that rocket! That rocket is go 
burned stick. We’ve got that 1 

And they had. Nicholson’s prineipa 
the earlier games had been in circling 
play. Once in the open his natural sp 
ability made him a dangerous man. It 
run the entire length of the field for a to 
game seemed lost. He was a dangerous 
knew that what he did was seen. He le 

It was this hunger for center stage 
proposed to play upon to his downfall 
sure of his speed, once he broke free, t 
he would take chances to get free. 
with chances? Why not tempt him, 
escape the end and tackle? 

“Pretend you’re afraid of missing hi 
than he is, but he won’t believe you are. 
speaking to Dyver. ‘“‘He won’t be 
He’ll think he can get round you. He 
time. Any spot-lighter will.” 

He did run back every time. He | 
for his team that toward the end of the 
refused to play him on the offensive, 
line or in interference—and Freshwater \ 
downs. The newspapers said that Ni 
result. He did not weep at the result; 
of his crown. 

Such was the Nicholson of yesterday- 
but unhappy out of the spot-light; an 
back on a chance of breaking free inte 
importance, a star, half the team. Not 
Doola in any of that. : 
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Mine head of the department, who 1 
hours by reading quiz books, glan 
opened the door. Adams was in Englis 
him rather better than he knew the 0 
perhaps because they had once gone Cal 

“Are you free for a moment?”’ asked 

“Entirely free. Come in.” a 

Adams stepped into the room, but # 
had been casual the head noticed that! 
carefully behind him and that he the 
if there was an open transom overhead. j 

“T called to see you about one of my stu! 
Adams diffidently. ‘(A junior named Tu? 
keen boy—I know him pretty well. In one? 


ser. He’s an English major and all 
“/m a little outside of the department.” 


Tt course of Nicholson’s.”’ 

sholson?”’ 

- That isn’t why I’m bothering you. 
[should have gone to Nicholson.”’ 

scholarship involved?” 

aver! I understand not.” 

opped in,” said the head. 

hiie spoke as if he already knew about 

hardly saw how he could know. Tucker 

4:0 him from class not much more than 


Nicholson® has been preaching the 
yrism,” he continued. ‘‘Not explaining 
wating it. You are the fourth to tell me. 
rd pretty soon to explain to me why. I 
vant to hear his explanation. Is that 
‘our mind?”’ 

hy you knew.” 

h first time I’ve had an instructor run 
e did your student tell you? Was it 


bh yourself what a newspaper story it 


¢, advocated in Freshwater University!’ 
»| this state will want to tear us up by the 
into the lake!” 

Wat?” 

Publicity! Fame! Every daily news- 
i( will run it in headlines: ‘Professor 
shwater University turns anarchist!’ 
) ell me, what can I do?” 

you might hit first.” 

in dismiss him—yes. Suppose they do? 


v? At present he’s an unknown instruc- 
lyaverage—one among a number—abso- 
stroke he becomes the most famous man 


“Oh, We'll Heart You and I Will be Dodging Reporters This Time To-:Morrow. 


in the department. He becomes by the same stroke a 
red leader. Professor Nicholson a martyr to his ideals! 
Professor Nicholson dismissed by a capitalistic university 
because he recognizes the proletariat! 

“To-day nothing; to-morrow Professor Nicholson the 
great sociologist!” 

“The university gets it going and coming.” 

“To-morrow, did I say? It has already arrived! The 
Bolshevists in Riverton are already advertising six lec- 
tures on anarchism by Professor Nicholson, Saturday nights 
at eight.” 

“Tsn’t anarchism plain lawlessness?”’ 

“The abolition of law—yes.”’ 

‘Tf he preaches the abolition of law couldn’t the police 
take him at his word and withdraw protection? He’d 
not preach anarchy long if police protection were with- 
drawn—not in America.” 

‘Suppose the police did allow him to be mobbed? More 
martyrdom! More advertising! That wouldn’t help the 
university any. As you say, the university gets it going 
and coming.” 

“‘TIsn’t there any possible way of reaching such a spot- 
lighter?” 

The head thoughtfully fingered a quiz book, then smiled 
sorrowfully at his toes. 

“Yes, there is a way. I’ve often wished I could adopt 
it in such cases, but unfortunately ethics forbids.” 

“‘Hthics forbids him to trade on the university name,” 
said Adams. 

“Ethics forbids stealing, but thieves will steal.’’ 

“All right. Ethics forbids you to reach him. Would it 
forbid me?” 

“Absolutely! Both of us.” 

‘‘Would ethics forbid an outsider to do it?” 

“Tt would!” 

“‘Suppose the outsider went ahead and did it anyhow?”’ 

“T’d be rather glad,’”’ said the head. ‘‘In fact, I’d be 
tremendously glad. I’d like to see it tried—by an out- 
sider.” 

“‘Could almost any outsider do this thing you have in 
mind?” 

“Any intelligent outsider could.” 

“Why not tell me?” said Adams. 

“What if I did?” 
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“Why, I believe I know of an outsider. I believe my 
student Tucker would do it. He was talking about a rope 
when I saw him. In fact, he’s waiting for me downstairs. 
He’s pretty angry. It might be a good outlet for his 
feelings.” 

“IT don’t believe it would prove practicable,’’ mused 
the head. “Still it might. I was thinking that if, say, 
some anarchist were to attack Nicholson for his capital- 
istic utterances ve ; 

“Why, it would spike all his guns!’’ Adams rose inter- 
estedly. “I see what you are driving at. I’ll find an out- 
sider at once!” 

“T wonder,” again mused the head as the door closed. 
“‘T wonder.” 

But as he turned to the reading of the quiz books a 
humorous glow softened his eyes, and for the next eight 
books the grades he bestowed were the most liberal he 
had given since the week of his marriage. 

Nicholson arrived as he was taking up the ninth book. 
The instructor seemed flushed and defiant. 

‘Sit down,” said the head mildly. 

“Fine day out.” 

“‘Wonderful,’”’ agreed the head. 

“A little too warm, if anything.” 

“‘Seems warm because of the hill.” 

“‘T suppose I know why you sent for me,” said Nichol- 
son. 

“That so?” j 

“Tt’s that ten o’clock in sociology.” 

“T thought you might like to know about the stories 
that are circulating.” 

“What do people say?” 

“Some of your students have been talking. The stu- 
dents say you were preaching anarchy and free love. I 
know you weren’t, of course. You were merely explaining 
what anarchy is and they failed to distinguish.” 

““T may have said too much.” 

**Too little, more. likely. It’s always better to clarify 
your subject beyond the possibility of misunderstanding.” 

“T talked to them pretty straight, chief. I admit it. 
IT had to. I feel this movement so keenly myself, I had to 
say what I did.” 

“As straight as you like—as long as you are clear.” 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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beneath the comfort there was a rumbling of other 

days to come. Mene tekel was faintly discernible on 
the fair walls of well-ordered country house and Mayfair 
residence, of more modest but equally attractive cottage 
and smaller town house; and along the interminable rows 
of suburban villas, running in all directions out of the 
great London as if afraid of its very vastness, and even 
through the drowsy villages beyond and certainly in the 
teeming towns—of the north and west particularly—could 
the writing on the wall be deciphered, could the rumbling 
be heard if one chose to read, to listen. 

Perhaps the little household with the one overworked 
general servant realized it the most. The general was 
more and more difficult to find and her wages were in- 
creasing alarmingly. She dreamed of an establishment 
which kept a staff and there was no longer any difficulty in 
procuring a situation of such magnitude. Visions of still 
greater splendor, working for the gentry, became more and 
more gleaming possibilities, and finally—oh, mirage hover- 
ing over dingy stairways and greasy pots and pans—the 
little general, from the insignificant staff of two or three, 
saw radiant before her dazzled eyes a new and glittering 
universe, with a full-chested butler, a valet, lady’s maid 
and housekeeper as its four corners, and a glorious being 
sweeping toward her carriage, who deigned to answer to 
the awe-inspiring title of Your Grace. 

Needless to say, Her Grace fared better than the harassed 
householder in constant quest of a general. Much was 
overlooked in Her Grace’s establishment. It was well- 
invested capital to be in a good house, one had a choice of 
good houses afterward—and higher wages; there was a 
deference shown at the dining table of the staff. There- 
fore were ofttimes lumpy beds in squalid rooms shared 
with others; scanty food, late hours and inadequate pay 
borne for atime. Foratime! Mrs. Jones, the soft-voiced 
and rustling housekeeper, had her hours of tribulation, to 
besure; she could unfold to Her Grace a tale whose slightest 
word, and so on—but she did not. 

Nothing was less like the fretful porcupine than Her 
Grace’s smooth hair. When the footman or scullery maid 
left another appeared, equally good; when the cook was 
found in bucolic slumbers on the kitchen floor Her Grace 
noticed that the salad had a new and rather delicious 
dressing the next day—she believed there had been a 
little trouble in the kitchen. 

Mrs. Jones was a treasure. It was all very simple. 

Still, the rumbling was audible. [| 
heard it occasionally and sometimes 
I spoke of it. 

“Don’t spoil them, my dear,’”’ was 
the invariable answer. ‘‘It’s been like 
thisfor a long time. They are perfectly 
satisfied. They have a wonderful 
time. And America—is different.”’ 


\ "be those were comfortable days. But even then, 


I heard it in the butler’s voice as he tucked Lady M 
and the rest of her foursome into the car. There had been a 
little misunderstanding about the golf clubs. 

“T thought M’Lady ——” he was saying. 

“Don’t think, Brown!” she answered. ‘Never think! 
You only muddle when you think. Just do what you’re 
told.” 

“Very good, M’Lady.”’ 

And the car moved away with a well-bred snort that 
made me start—it sounded so like Lady M——’s own voice 
for a moment—but there was something behind the sub- 
missive reply of Brown’s. The rumble—for those who 
chose to hear. 

A friend told me of the rumble. She heard it from an 
open pantry window as she was searching for a stray puppy. 
There was Charles with his back to the window, deep in the 
weekly joys of John Bull—a loose-tongued but widely 
read publication—and the bell ringing at stated intervals 
and with increasing asperity, and Charles remarking: ‘‘The 
more you rings, the more you waits!” apparently address- 
ing the pages of John Bull. 

‘“Ting-a-ling-a-ling-ling-ling !”’ 

“The more you rings, the more you waits!’”’ repeated 
Charles, and turned the page. 

Thus the rumble, and, of course, not very noticeable. 

My butler said to me once when I complained of a new 
footman: ‘‘Of course’e’s not very bright, M’Lady. ’E 
wouldn’t bea 
footman if ’e 
was.) 14d 
rather see a 
child of mine 
in ’is_ coffin 
than in serv- 
ice.” Add- 
ing with a 
sudden re- 
sumption of 
the lofty hu- 
mility of his 
office: sara 
see what I can 
make of ’im, 
M’Lady.” 

“Get rid of 
your butler, 
my dear,” 


No English Household is Truly English Without Him or Truly Completely Comfortable—and Well He Knows It 
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advised a dear and experienced frien 
little rumble. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, 
about! They’re no good as servants 
A lady’s maid gave notice to a ga’ 
after twelve years’ faithful service. 
“And what do you suppose her rea 
Ronnie of her intimates. ‘‘That she is 
her head in a box! Meaning trunk, in} 
language. In other words, I don’t stick ; 
What are we coming to!” “a 
How is it now, I wonder? ..; 
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I am told it is very difficult to get s 
keep them—a fine art. And I read a curic 
the morning paper. ak 

“England is facing an after-the-war pro} 
ing than any that disturbs the United § 
service is actually organized into eight 
unions are being formed, strikes threaten 

Oh, how indignant Lady M—— and} 
old Lord Port must be! What are we com 

“The girls with their three or four y, 
munition plants are reluctant to return’ 
ployment in private houses,” the article ec 
have learned the meaning of specialized 
hours—light in number mostly.” 

Eight-hour laws for the staff! Can ¢ 
In England? The situation is not with 
those safely remoy 
mediate vicinity of 

If Mrs. Cullum 
Muriel’s eggs and | 
free at four or five 
to more personal an 
And who then will 
ship’s dinner? 

If Mary makes H 
in the morning an) 
his shirt over His 
head, suggesting th 
buttoning the im 
spats, who will tidy! 
and lay out the eve 
change of linen? Y 
draw the curtains, 
water bottle betw 
place the barley y¥ 
bed—and all the ot 
so comforting ani 
pleasant dreaming ‘ 
a second staff to 
time smooth-runni 
and the scale of | 
prices soaring beyor 
stars? (Continued o 
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f he eats he is 
a vicious circle 
‘must somehow 
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igher wages be- 
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their products 
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Vilson has said, 
‘or natural end. 
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re blaming the 
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sy game with the 
idmost, the only 
ly profits being 
yped first and is 
» game, 
that the vicious circle must be broken 
the spiral process must be stopped some- 
ere continuous process of employers and 
ally raising prices and wages upon each 
of us nowhere. ~ Each boost may be justi- 
the immediate circumstances, but the net 
) be steadily growing discontent. 
nger seems to know what a fair wage or a 
eople cannot estimate what an article is 
ds of values and prices have been shot to 
;men and wage earners alike do not know 
t unless there is some degree of regularity, 
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re and ask the price of a garment or a 
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lars,” says the salesman, -‘‘but when the 
some in they will be seventy-five dollars.” 
understood laws of supply and demand 
to be disjointed. Prices and wages alike 
se from their moorings. If two trains run 
1 know when they will meet, but if both 
in predict the moment of collision? High 
Wages are not necessarily in themselves 
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The Road to Plumbvuille 


an evil. If everything could go up evenly and together it 
would not be quite so bad. It is not a new level in itself 
which the world finds fault with. It is the unevenness of 
the advances and their failure to stay at any fixed level. 

There are always poor devils who cannot get caught up. 
They do not begin to overtake the fortunate ones who 
rushed in ahead and pulled off big wages or profits. The 
merchant who had a large stock on hand which he bought 
at lower prices and sells at prevailing ones, the powerfully 
unionized worker who was able to exact higher wages 
before living costs had gone up, anyone, in fact, who was 
able to take quick advantage of changing conditions— 
these have not been imprisoned within the vicious circle. 

But there is a vast multitude whose position is fixed, 
nonfluid, conventionalized. .These have been literally pil- 
laged to make a Roman holiday. Such are the school- 
teachers, the government and municipal employees, most 
of the clerks, and to the extent of their holdings the owners 
of fixed investments such as savings-bank deposits, in- 
surance policies, bonds, mortgages, and the like. 

But millions of these silent, white-collared, heretofore 
uncomplaining, unorganized and unprotected workers are 
becoming restless. Teachers, professors, policemen, fire- 
men, bank clerks, store clerks and public employees the 
world over are organizing, throwing their lot in with the 
unions rather than with the white-collared classes, and 
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are even striking. Who 
is to blame them, but 
also, where will it stop? 
To what point of absurdity will 
this insistent demand of each and 
all for more pay and fewer hours 
go? 
There seems no reason why 
everyone should not strike—col- 
lege presidents, mayors, inven- 
tors, savings-bank depositors, 
artists, movie actors, opera sing- 
ers, prospectors for oil, Arctic 
explorers, bondholders, Chinese 
coolies, tourist guides, editors, in- 
deed, anyone and everyone. 

Then, of course, the last state of 
the world would be worse than 
the first, for strikes only make 
matters worse. As President Wil- 
son says of striking: ‘“‘It checks 
production, it affects the rail- 
ways, it prevents distribution and 
stops the markets: so that pres- 
ently there is nothing to buy, and 
there is another excessive addi- 
tion to prices resulting from the 
searcity.”’ 

Is there any place to stop? 
Suppose every class of worker, 
from prime ministers to section 
hands, get what they ask for. As 
a result, would they not have 
to begin all over again with the 
cost of producing every class of 
goods increased? The prices of 
to-day would then be a dead lan- 
guage as compared with the new 
scale, and we should needs speak 
as reverently of them as we do 
now of the cost of living in 1913. 

What a charming prospect! 


The American Dollar 


UT at least one good result 

has begun to emerge from 
the public’s realization of the ugly 
nature of this whirlpool—some 
clear thinking on the whole sub- 
ject. Old truths may seem new if 
you have never thought of them 
before, and one of the oldest is 
that money is not so important 
as the things that money will 
buy. Labor seems to have dis- 
covered rather suddenly as a bril- 
liant new idea that purchasing 
power is what counts rather than 
the number of units in a pay en- 
velope. It begins to be interested 
in real wages as opposed to money, 
or nominal wages. 

““Aw, what’s the use?”’ asked a 
particularly grouchy old Scotch 
workman a few months ago when 
told that his wages were to be voluntarily increased. 
“You'll go tell my landlord.” 

A prominent labor leader in conversation recently said 
that unless the cost of living could be brought down he saw 
no reason for the unions to keep on even if they secured a 
minimum wage of twenty-five dollars a day and a five- 
hour day. The heads of the railroad brotherhoods ex- 
pressed the same idea in more impassioned language when 
they wrote President Wilson: 

“We realize that in the strife for wage increases we 
cannot win any permanent victory. It is not money but 
value which counts. The vicious circle is infinite; in- 
creased wages are overcapitalized for inflated profits and 
the cost of goods mounts faster than the wage level. A 
few grow wealthy and the multitude is impoverished.” 

Now it is not surprising that labor, or any other class for 
that matter, should be somewhat slow to learn the old 
truth about the difference between money and what it will 
buy. For money is so much an accepted conventionality 
in modern times, it is so much the air we breathe, that 
only by an effort do we go behind it to the goods that it 
will purchase. We talk in terms of money and live in a 
money atmosphere. We like to see and feel it, and it makes 
us feel rich. Many a rude shock is needed to realize fully 
that a dollar will buy only about half what it did a few 
years ago. 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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IRED again! And he had believed he was B VICTOR SE {| 
making good on this last job. But here he V E 


was, fired again. Oh, well, he should worry! 
He could make good on the job the little blonde girl ILLUSTRATED 
wanted him to take. 


BY JAMES H. CRANK __ teply: “The amusement parks are 


Johnny Porter smiled when he thought of the little of fellows one night and we framed the thing up on the 
blonde girl. He had not seen her for several weeks. Here- impulse of the moment. I didn’t have time to let you 
membered they had quarreled about something or other. know I was going. It was bad policy to lie about it when 
But a quarrel was nothing unusual. He decided he would I returned. I should have told the truth, or else offered no 
go and see her again. explanation whatever.” 

He shaved and dressed with meticulous care. When he “Tt was bad policy to lie,” Graves repeated, finding in 
finished tying his cravat he picked up a hand glass and the words the keynote of Johnny’s character. ‘‘That is the 


studied his features critically. Hereto- 
fore he had regarded his forehead, his 
eyes, his nose and mouth and chin simply 
as attributes common to the human 
species. It had been astonishing to learn 
that there were people who regarded the 
features as an external record of one’s Smeg 
habits of thought. Until that day he “Jv 
had not realized how short was the dis- i 
tance between his nose and mouth, nor 

had he thought anything of the fact that 

his lips were unusually full and slack. 

“So the short upper lip indicates a desire for ap- 
probation,” he reflected, remembering what the 
character analyst had told him that afternoon. “And 
this chin indicates a lack of determination and moral 
resistance. And my big loose lips indicate uncon- 
trolled impulsiveness.” 

He compressed his lips and thrust his chin aggres- 
sively forward. 

“You certainly don’t amount to much,” he told 
his reflection in the mirror. Then he relaxed and 
grinned cheerfully. Now that he had got over being 
peeved about it he was willing to admit the analyst 
had been more than half right in her delineation of 
nis character. A fellow might as well be honest with 
himself. It had been more a regard for what his 
friends might think than a matter of principle that 
had so far kept him from accepting the job the little 
blonde girl wanted him to take. He decided he would 
no longer allow his short upper lip—his desire for 
approbation, his respect for the 
opinion of ethers—to deprive him of 
a good-paying, easy job. For six 
months Johnny Porter had been em- 
ployed as a secretary by 
Edwin Graves, the presi- 
dent and active manager 
of the Graves Chemical 
Company. That morning 
he had been discharged. 

““You are too capable to 
remain longer in your 
present position,’’ Graves 
had told him, “‘and I would 
be afraid to trust you in 
a position of greater re- 
sponsibility.” 

Graves was a blunt 
forthright man who never 
evaded or modified a truth. 

“You have proved 
undependable in small 
matters,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and so I do 
not care to have you te 
continue longer in my 
employ.” 

Johnny made no 
comment, but it was 
quite obvious that he 
believed he had been mis- 
judged. Graves proceeded 
to give instances to prove his 
contention. 

“Several weeks ago you 
stayed away from the office 
for a day,” he told Johnny. 
“That in itself was no 
offense. But the following 
day you said you had been 
ill. As a matter of fact, you 
had gone out of town with 
some friends on a fishing 
trip.” 

Johnny acknowledged the 
correctness of the statement. ~ 

“T’ve thought of that mat- ‘‘Jonnny,” She Said Triumphantly, “‘You’re Fired 
ter a number of timessince,” gaint’? Johnny Grinned Cheerfully. “A Great 
heconfessed. ““Imetacrowd Little Girl You Are at Guessing!" He Admitted 
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thing that is wrong with you,” 
he said. “You consider such 
things a matter of policy rather 
than a matter of principle. 
You’ve demonstrated this sev- 
eral times. Just the other day 
you accepted the blame for an 
error that might: have proved 
very costly. I ‘find that an- 
other man was responsible.” 

‘‘Now, see: here!’’ 
Johnny said resentfully. 
“That error was serious 
enough to have costa man 
his job. Andtheman who 
made the error has a wife 
and children dependent 
upon him. He couldn’t 
afford to lose his place 
here—and I could. That 
is why I accepted the 
blame.” » 

“Your action may have 
been very fine from a sen- 
timental point of view,” 

Graves said. “But it 
was absolutely wrong 
as a business proposi- 
tion. An employee is 
an asset or a liability, 
according to his abil- 
ity. If a competent 
man. assumes the re- 
sponsibility and is dis- 
charged for an incom- 
petent man’s mistake 
the employer loses one 
of his business assets 
and retains a business 
liability.” 

Johnny nodded, see- 
ing for the first time 
the fairness of the em- 
ployer’s point of view. 

“T’ve al- 
ways thought 
I was fairly 
honest,”’ he 
said. ‘I be- 
lieve I am in- 
herently,”’ he 
added. “I’m 
always wil- 
ling to take 
the worst of 
a deal rather 
than take ad- 
vantage of a 
person. And 
if I some- 
times deviate 
from the ex- 

act truth it is 
never with 
malicious in- 
tent.” 

“T’ll admit your case has 
been a problem,” Graves 
said. “If I were sure these 
shortcomings of yours were 

due to thoughtlessness and not to a 
defect of character I’d be willing to 
keep you.” 

He looked at Johnny quizzically for 
amoment. ‘Would you like the opin- 
ion of an expert in such matters?” 
heasked. “There is a character analyst 
in the city who claims to be able to 
determine such questions by the 
proportions and contour of the head 


and features and the shape and: 
hands.” fii 
There was ill-concealed contemy 


phrenologists and fortune-telling pq 
“T should like to know if I am inherently 
I would not care to accept the opinion 
bump readers.” e 

“This method of character analysis js 
phrenology or palmistry,”’ Graves explair 
beginning to believe the subject as it has 
by this expert is more or less scientific, ] 
you go with me and submit to an analysis; 
system. I’ve been studying you for seve 
I’d like to have my judgment sustained by 
person, or reversed.” 

“T’m fired anyhow,” Johnny decided af 
hesitation. ‘‘I’ll take the chance. I m 
thing.” 

That afternoon he was introduced to Mj 

“My judgment of my employees is base 
tion rather than upon any scientific knoy 
told the character-analyst. ‘Usually I ¢ 
mind about a man after I have had him un 
a few weeks. But here is a young fellowIh 
ing for several:months, and I am not sy 
judgment is correct. Mr. Porter is willing 
self unreservedly for your analysis.” 

“Mr. Porter will hear a number of stat; 
not complimentary,’’ Miss Nelson decided 

Johnny shrugged his shoulders. He was 
what she had to say, but was indifferent, 

“Shoot!” he said cheerfully. 

The analysis that followed was made f 
benefit as an employer. Johnny was consi 
an unusually good subject for the illustrat’ 
of apparently contradictory traits of charé 

“The analysis of a person’s character is 
color of the eyes, hair, skin and beard; + 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth and chin; 
weight; the structure, whether mental, 1 
the texture; the consistency and flexibilit 
masculine and feminine characteristics; 
pression and condition,” Miss Nelson said 

“Mr. Porter is blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
almost a true blond type. The blond 
strength, aggressiveness, courage, energy, 
changeableness. 

‘Next we consider the form of the featw 
classifications—convex, plane and concave 

“Mr. Porter’s forehead is convex; or a 
quently termed, a sloping forehead. The ¢ 
in combination with other characteristic 
spoken of later is the forehead of executive 
perceptions and quick judgments. 

“Mr. Porter’s eyes are rather promir 
linguistic ability, or perhaps simply a tend 
much. This will be shown later. 

“His nose is convex. The convex nost! 
or—as it is sometimes called—the Rom 
convex nose generally indicates aggressiven 
energy. 

“The distance from the nose to the lij 
next indication of character. Mr. Porte} 
decidedly short and this shortness indica! 
approbation, a desire for the good opinion | 
This is no defect of character,” Miss Nek! 
add. “In fact, a short upper lip is a chara(| 
of the successful actors and of many 1! 
public life. . | 

“Summarizing the analysis thus far mi 
man of strength, aggressiveness, energy ¢ 
man whois a natural leader, of keen percep 
judgments, possessed of more than an ord! 
of language and a natural desire to make hii 
to please others. 

“Mr. Porter’s lips give us the first cley 
would instinctively make of these quali 
acteristics. His lips are decidedly convex, 
firmly. Such lips indicate uncontrolled im) 
unrestrained appetites. ; 

“And so our conclusion is that though 
executive force he lacks true executive abi 
judgments would be based on impulse 4 
liable, and because the combination of su 
lips would make speech, unconsidered ani 
inevitable. 

ON, Porter’s chin gives us the next 
acter. The concave chin is the chin of en¢ 
severance, of considered judgments and m 
At first glance, Mr. Porter’s chin seems to 
a closer scrutiny shows that the curve of t 


projects. And so we interpret it as a 
ties.” 

sortions of his head were considered. 
that his head was round and wide and 
j he was inclined to recklessness; was 
ring chances; was possessed of a degree 
nd shrewdness, and was without high 


able chap,’’ Miss Nelson said frankly, 
nmary of her analysis. ‘‘ You are cheer- 
ger to please. You are courageous, ag- 
isess considerable constructive ability. 
eness, your 
ance, your 
iree, resist- 
unreliable, 
employee. 
no of trust, 
unning and 
3, combined 


ory decided 


s,” Johnny 
/1e qualities 
wok.” 

, he positive 
yclass crook 
- eliberately. 
y, impulsive- 
<ssness you 
jlinto temp- 
y wrongdoing 
at be guilty 
>,ecause you 
sree to resist 
tm.” 

4, impulsive; 
(moral force 
»mptation,”’ 
‘ing. ‘“Now 
tued. ‘Mr. 
| paying me 
1 twenty-five 
t I’ve been 
cionths. I’ve 
| during the 
id my salary 
41 what Mr. 
iz me. And 
\ years I’ve 
ioffer of fifty 
ir work that 
ito my liking 
-. have ever 
veen able to 


ization with- 


(| and Mr. 
‘t Johnny as 
lexncnt, 

vt work was 
“aves asked. 
1's,” Johnny 
‘ie converted 
. cabaret he 
/me on as a 
ser. His offer 
te,” 

er been with- 
ig these two 
elson asked. 
ve a few dol- 
‘in case of an 
inny said. 
not found it difficult to get work at any 
two years?’’ Miss Nelson asked. 

b is the easiest thing I know how to do,” 


u associate with—the men you would call 
-hayen’t much use for a professional dan- 
they?”’ Miss Nelson asked, continuing to 
dhnny. 
ted that such was the case. 
tven’t refused this work as a matter of 
Nelson said. ‘It has not been a question 
vhether or not your own standards would 
1have refused to accept this work because 
le good opinion of your friends to the ad- 
you could make as a professional dancer.” 
antly admitted the truth of the statement. 
dy spoken of your short upper lip indicat- 
approbation, a regard for the opinion of 
This trait of your character is strongly 
1¢ other hand you are almost deficient in 
In your sense of values. So, naturally, in a 
a few dollars and the good opinion of your 
€ to keep the good opinion of your friends.” 


Johnny debated the matter with himself and was forced 
to admit the truth of this. There was a serious expression 
on his usually smiling features. 

“T guess I don’t amount to much,” he said to Graves. 
“Your judgment was apparently correct.” 

Then before Graves could reply Johnny was smiling 
cheerfully again. 

“There is an advantage in knowing all of this,” he said, 
“because it is such an easy system to-beat. After this, 
whenever I want to demonstrate my ability to control my 
impulses I’ll simply have to compress my lips and stick my 
chin forward—and behold, the thing is accomplished!” 


He Ordered For Them the Kind of Dinner That Had Made His Restaurant Famous 


“You might be able to accomplish a great deal that 
way,’’ was Miss Nelson’s unexpected comment. “An 
eminent psychologist has written that all mental impulses 
are undoubtedly of physiological origin. And that being 
the case, it is not unreasonable to assume that should you 
establish the habit of holding your lips firmly together you 
would at the same time establish the habit of controlling 
your mental impulses.” 

“And when I am running short of perseverance or need 
to exercise a little moral resistance all I’ll have to do is 
stick out my chin,” Johnny said, amused and contemp- 
tuous. 

“Professor James has written that all mental impulses 
are undoubtedly of physiological origin,’’ Miss Nelson 
repeated, unruffled by Johnny’s tone. “‘If his statement is 
correct it is not unreasonable to assume that the habitual 
thrusting forward of the lower jaw would in time create the 
mental attributes indicated by the concave chin.” 

“‘ Aw, hell!’? Johnny said impulsively as he turned to- 
ward his former employer. ‘‘Let’s be on our way.” 


That evening the little blonde girl was doing her song- 
and-dance turn when Johnny checked his hat and coat 
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and lounged into the wide entrance of Seigelman’s dining 
room. She saw him and waved her hand. When her turn 
was finished, ignoring the patter of applause that followed, 
she ran down the steps from the stage and crossed the 
dining room to where he waited. She put her plump white 
arms across his shoulders and locked her fingers back of his 
round, close-cropped head. 

“Johnny,” she said triumphantly, “‘you’re fired again!” 

Johnny grinned cheerfully. 

“‘A great little girl you are at guessing!” he admitted. 
He unlocked her fingers and guided her to a vacant table. 

““Why were you fired this time?”’ she asked. 

“Because of my lips,’”’ he 
told her. “‘They are convex 
lips. They indicate a nature 
impulsive and uncontrolled. 
And another reason was my 
chin. A concave chin is the 
chin of considered judgments, 
of perseverance, of moral 
strength,” he repeated glibly. 
“My chin isn’t a concave 
chin. As an aid to speech 
and eating it may be good 
enough, but as an index of 
character it indicates princi- 
pally the lack of many things.” 

The little blonde girl scruti- 
nized Johnny’s features af- 
fectionately. Johnny stirred, 
uncomfortable under the 
scrutiny. Unconsciously he 
compressed his lips and thrust 
his chin forward. 

“Where do you get this 
convex-concave stuff?’’ she 
asked patiently. Johnny was 
always. kidding her about 
something or other she 
couldn’t quite understand. 
“And Johnny,” she added, 
“don’t bite your lips like 
that and stick your chin out 
at me.” 

Johnny relaxed suddenly. 

“Was I doing that?” he 
asked. Then he smiled. “I 
was just cultivating self- 
control and all that sort of 
thing,” he explained. ‘“‘ You 
know that Professor James 
has written that all mental 
impulses are undoubtedly of 
physiological origin.” 

“Huh!” said the little 
blonde girl. 

“Don’t watch me like 
that!”’ she exclaimed a mo- 
ment later. ‘‘What is the 
matter with me now?” 

“Youare allright,” Johnny 
assured her. ‘‘You have a 
convex forehead like mine. 
But your nose is concave. 
Now what the deuce does a 
concave nose indicate?” 

The little blonde girl rose 
indignantly from her seat. 

“Tf you are trying to start 
a fuss ” she warned. 

“Sit down!’’ Johnny 
pleaded. ‘“‘ Yours is a mighty 
fine little nose. My inquiry 
was of a purely scientific, 
impersonal nature,’ he as- 
sured her. “It’s asystem,”’ he explained. ‘‘ When I learn 
it I’ll be able to tell why you have been stringing me 
along instead of copping some guy who amounts to some- 
thing.” 

“T wish to heaven you could!”’ the little blonde girl said 
fervently. “And now forget that foolish talk and let’s 
dance once before the floor becomes crowded.”’ 

Later, while they were dancing, Johnny became aware 
of Seigelman watching them. 

“That’s a guy I’d like to have analyzed—that fat 
Seigelman,”’ he said. ‘‘There’s a brain at work in that 
round head, but to look at the man you would never guess 
it.. Just a fat man! But the smart ones—the politicians 
and the big-money guns all come to him when they get in a 
pinch. Yes,” Johnny repeated, “‘I’d like to be able to 
analyze that guy.” 


Johnny had worked for Seigelman just one week when 
he decided to learn this system of character analysis. He 
made his decision impulsively, as he usually made his de- 
cisions. He was in an unusually gay mood. He had just 
drawn fifty dollars for a week of work that had been 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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ATIONS, like individuals, 
| N are subject to delusions, 
because the national mind 
is a composite of individual 
minds. The war dispelled several 
of our national delusions—some 
of them with difficulty, others 
more or less easily. The one 
about fighters being born and 
not made and an army springing 
up overnight, like Minerva fully 
armed from the head of Jove, 
vanished before we got into the 
war. As a delusion it was a fail- 
ure, because it fooled compara- 
tively few of us. 

There was another one, how- 
ever, that caught more of us and 
for a long time refused to be 
downed. This was the belief that 
we were the strongest, most vig- 
orous, healthiest people on the 
footstool. , 

“Look at our boys!” we said. 
“Aren’t they bigger and brawnier 
than any other in theworld? Isn’t 
their average height greater, 
and their chest development? 
Why, we have more and better 
food, more and better public 
schools, more outdoors, more per- 
sonal freedom. We are on the 
way to develop a new race—the 
American—with food and exer- 
cise and fresh air as foundations.”’ 

When the war came, with its 
enlistments and its draft, gradu- 
ally it began to drift in on us that 
we were going to have trouble in 
getting an army. 

The draft boards saw it first, 
and later the camp examiners. 
These boys of ours had all sorts of things wrong with them. 
They had bad teeth, bad eyes, bad hearts, bad feet. Before 
long our physical standards had to be lowered somewhat in 
order to get an army of sufficient size. Other nations had 
had to resort to this expedient, but we thought we were 
different. And we formed. another army, of substandard 
men, an army of noncombatants, who were just a little 
below the physical standards. 

Now the army finally assembled was the finest in the 
world, physically and mentally. But to get the first two 
and a half million men about three and a quarter million 
were examined. And of this two and a half million several 
hundred thousand more were placed in the limited-service 
ranks because of partial disabilities. 

Sixteen per cent of our boys were found totally dis- 
qualified and perhaps another sixteen per cent were not 
quite fit to fight because of defects which lessened their 
efficiency. Some of these defects were comparatively 
trivial, but they were serious enough to debar men from 
active military service. 

All this is a matter of record, but what of it? What are 
we going to do about it? Well, the Army did a lot about it. 
Many of the substandard men got rid of their partial 
disabilities in the Army. 


Seven Main Physical Shortcomings 


UTDOOR life accomplished a part of this change, but 
intelligent treatment, physical exercise and in many in- 
stances comparatively slight surgical operations did more. 
For instance, mild degrees of flat foot were cured by the 
wearing of army shoes instead of the narrow-toed, mal- 
shaped, stylish variety worn by most civilians. And many 
thousands of men were operated upon for hernia, or rup- 
ture—a simple operation, not at all dangerous to life in 
skillful hands, but which added to their life expectancy 
and their efficiency, either civil or military. 

Even in the graver conditions which caused their rejec- 
tion many were benefited. Most of them had never been 
examined before. They learned their weaknesses for the 
first time, and knowing them they were able when they 
returned home to safeguard themselves against disaster. 

The war gave us the first opportunity to find out what 
is wrong with our boys, and of course by inference what is 
wrong with the rest of us. It cannot be supposed for an 


instant that the boys have a monopoly of these disabilities. 
Be sure that other people have them also, and in about the 
same proportion; that where our boys were found wanting 
the rest of the nation will average no better. 

Before the war we knew what people died of; we had 
plenty of mortality statistics. But we had no statistics of 
the conditions which do not necessarily cause death— 
the ills and disabilities that lessen efficiency, that cause 
discomfort, that subtract from the sum of human happi- 
ness. Since the war we can arrive at an approximate idea 
of these and in what proportion they occur among us all. 

The seven conditions to be discussed here, ranging all 
the way from the apparently trivial to the very serious, 
from bad teeth to bad heart, were selected for two reasons: 
First, they together were responsible for more than half of 
all the disabilities in the army examinations and may be 
considered as quite common to all of us; second, they can 
be either prevented, corrected or ameliorated, if we have 
the proper knowledge. 

It would be a discouraging occupation, this survey of 
our physical disabilities, if it were not for the fact that in 
most instances they result from carelessness or ignorance 
rather than necessity. 

This is obvious, for instance, in the case of defective 
teeth. There may be some excuse for the vacancies in one’s 
mouth, but certainly there is none for the neglect of one’s 
teeth. Tens of thousands of men were disqualified for 
this cause. Many of them had more decayed than good 
teeth. Many mouths were filled with snags and blackened 
disintegrating stumps and diseased gums. 

Bad teeth are not only a source of great discomfort but 
are an actual menace to health. They cause innumerable 
troubles, both near and remote. Bad teeth prevent proper 
mastication of food, which is the first requisite of good 
digestion. The teeth are placed in the vestibule of the 
digestive apparatus and were not intended entirely for 
their cosmetic effect. Many people use them like the girl 
in the tooth-powder advertisements—only for ornamental 
purposes. A great number of us bolt our food whole, wash- 


ing it down with water or coffee or milk, forgetting that - 


if we do not use them our teeth will not always be an 
ornament. Disuse brings indigestion and dental decay. 
One hears of focal infection quite often now, even in 
general conversation. Figuratively speaking, pyorrhea 
seems to bein everyone’s mouth. Bad teeth are a common 
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cause of focal infectip| 
the pus which forms, 
roots is absorbed and 
general disturbanee, 1 
of which is arthritis, 
mation of the joints, — 
all unusual nowadays 
go to his dentist to be: 
rheumatism. Eyen ; 
good teeth may he j 
their roots, causing m 
of severe but obscure j] 

In these days, when 
has become a fine art, 
United States, whe 
reached nearer perfect 
any other country, spe| 
tions for the care of the 
not be considered nec 
general it may be said 
should be used, shoul 
clean, cavities should 
defects removed—an 
that they should be 
when they have beca 
and a menace to healt 

The reasons for ind 
foot in our category m 
first be apparent, esp 
one who is so afflicted, 
siders himself a victim 
stances over which h 
control. If you are not 
from this cause take t 
advice: Do not speak 
ingly to a flat-footed 
ance unless you hapy 
bigger than he. Jokea 
you like about anyitl 
however grave, but g 
and yourself, on this on 
His flat feet are apt to: 
hypersensitive at both ends—antipodally, asit ¥ 
is some more advice: If you speak of it as a min 
please hasten to explain that by “nainor” youn 
fatal.”” That is about the only good thing to bes 
it. It causes an infinite amount of suffering, but: 

If all the flat-footed persons in this country 
mobilized they would make an army of several 
but not astanding army. It is about the commor 
ailment that affects mankind, and it is a respect 
of age, sex, color nor condition of servitude. 


Many Millions of Fallen Arche: 


Bees the army figures will give some ide 
prevalence. Of the first million men examine 
were flat-footed. Not all in the same degree, how 
by no means that many were rejected. Some ¥ 
fited in the camps by certain prescribed exercis 
wearing army shoes, and were made over in 
most of those who were not rejected were 
combatant organizations and given occup 
less sedentary. f 
Now, if more than one hundred and se\ 
sand young men out of a million had flat fe 
to multiply the first number by one huni 
an estimate as to the whole country. 
result—more than seventeen millions—n 
rate, but as we have no other figures, each 
for himself any which appeal to his 
imagination, and still have enough fallen arel 
The term “‘flat foot” includes any degret 
severity, from a slight stretching of the lig 
bind the bones of the foot into an arch, tow 
makes a hole in the ground. Even the mil 
however, and all more or less incapacitate 
Shoes are one cause of flat foot. Pri 
upon his naked or sandaled feet; he do 
bind them, and the foot muscles—having P 
of movement—are all of them used in wal. 
man walks. He does not stand much, to stwet 
his foot muscles without giving them proper ex&® 
above all, primitive man is not a slave to them? 
with narrow toe that is made to fit no foot m it 
shape. Also, the savage walks with his feet paral 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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aany American to say that 
ter land than France or 
ly or any other part of the 
i; need not be invidiously compared any 
y of the rainbow. Englishmen love Eng- 
‘men love France—not less intensely 
rica. But two million Americans who 
ming in France cannot be gainsaid a 
fence on returning to this land of Pull- 
thtubs, hot and cold running water, 
‘lumbing, big hotel lobbies, bright-eyed 
lephone operators, and all those numer- 
; we have been taking for granted these 
a we can learn truly to prize only after 
iG, 
ing and the grouchy, to the fretful and 
‘ose who will not wait ten seconds for tele- 
/hout banging the receiver hook up and 
| who think day coaches beneath their dig- 
‘e numerous who say unprintable things 
rom ten minutes to an hour late, to the 
night pay their respects to the imps of 
ling to provide each car with twice the 
‘ths, to those who take in vain the names 
‘ab drivers, to all those Americans, in fact, 
-; something wrong with this country and 
:; be amended a la Europe and the eastern 
as to doctrine, ethics and class stand- 
spectfully recommended to what geogra- 
1 World. See Europe first—particularly 
and points west. Include Berlin and 
- if you want an overdose, and then if you 
‘o America feeling enthusiastic about this 
enough perhaps to pay your income tax 
P you must be of that dwindling number 
yon’t know a good thing when they see it. 


ves of a French Sleeping Car 


erience was not untypical. The chalky 
‘r, the beautiful English countryside famed 
vy, the very spirit of Guildhall and West- 
aye, the antiquity of Paris, its cathedrals 
aantic boulevards, its artistic setting, and 
sof France, beautiful Venice and colorful 
made upon my mind an unforgetable im- 
Jurope in reconstruction days, hardly dif- 
me. 

1e back to the United States. For thirty- 
‘eled north, east, south and west—ten 
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thousand miles. 


I visited thirty-five of the largest cities of 
the country, rode on nearly every railroad of importance 
and some of no importance, and spent many hours in day 
coaches, plus twenty-nine nights on Pullman cars. 
Distance, that marvelous American luxury, was con- 


sumed beneath the restless wheels. Overnight I went as 
far as the whole battle line. And what a luxury any kind 
of a sleeping car was in France—even since the armistice! 
Most of the men in the American Expeditionary Forces 
will tell you they never saw a sleeping car during the whole 
period of their stay in France. Box cars were their sole 
means of travel. As for the cars on the trains between 
Paris and Brest or between Paris and Calais used nowa- 
days for civilians, most everybody sits up all night in 
those choking compartments wherein men smoke or snore 
or fidget restlessly on seats of outworn upholstery. The 
usual argument ensues as to whether there are more 
germs outside or inside the car and whether it would injure 
international relations to ask to have a breath of fresh 
air admitted to the stuffy interior. And after twelve hours 
of such riding you have a feeling in the back of your neck, 
your spine, your head and your feet—indeed your whole 
system—describable only in morning-after sighs and 
phrases strangely akin to the hang-over vocabulary of 
anteprohibition days. 

England’s train service is much better, but far from nor- 
mal. But even England is small and quickly traversed. 
One can get from end to end of the island in a day’s ride, 
while in America you couldn’t get from the eastern to the 
western boundary of Texas in that time. Nobody realizes 
the splendid extent of the United States till he travels in 
cramped-up Europe. You can’t take a two days’ journey 
without finding yourself at the seacoast or the frontier of 
another nation. To anyone who loves the broad expanse 
of our western country, to anyone who has done any con- 
tinental traveling at all, nothing is more fascinating than 
the reflection that after four days and nights of constant 
travel in through cars another seacoast may be reached— 
but itis still America. 

We are a happy nation. From New York to California 
I seem yet to hear the jazz of Broadway blending in the 
jazz of Market Street across the continent. They danced 
to the same tunes and the same trots in Omaha as they 
did in El Paso. The frolics of youth were uniform every- 
where. America laughed and cried, played and worked, 
everywhere with a kinship which thousands of miles of 
territory or climatic change could not break. Everywhere 
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the same problems, state and municipal, 
the same law, the same language, the same 
spirit. 

There is one striking exception: It’s the difference be- 
tween the spirit of the American people as one encounters 
it in the cities and towns of the country by actual con- 
tact and the spirit of America one hears talked about 
in the governing atmosphere at Washington—the na- 
tional capital. 


Congressmen are Narrow -Visioned 


ERHAPS many people do not often go out inspecting 

the United States. It is the most encouraging and re- 
freshing mission on which one can embark. Particularly is 
it interesting after hearing senatorial and congressional 
declamation upon the thoughts of the “‘ American pee-pul”’ 
and the “‘pee-pul of the U-nited Sta-a-tes of Amer-r-rica,”’ 
as the would-be statesmen love to roll helpless words in 
their diurnal orations on the needs of our commonwealth. 
They talk about the United States in Washington too 
often with an idea that one township of five thousand pop- 
ulation cannot be dissimilar from a city of five hundred 
thousand; or to put it another way, a man who has lived 
all his life in the little village and has occasionally visited 
the big cities pronounces weighty judgment on everything 
from industrial quarrels to maritime law. Sectionalism is 
too frequently the limit of congressional vision, and only a 
few of the men who go to Congress ever realize that their 
highest duty and obligation lies in the broad national in- 
terest rather than the particular local interest of their com- 
munities. I have seen men in Congress rise to explain 
their votes. Everybody knew why the explaining was 
done—everybody except the people back home who were 
and are taken in by the ruse. Everybody in Washington 
knows when a senator or congressman is talking for home 
consumption. He may himself favor a bill that is spon- 
sored by his party. But his constituents are Irish or Ital- 
ians or French or brewers or munition makers or laborers 
or some other particular element affected, and the party 
leaders give him a chance to put up his fight; they even 
arrange the stage for him so he may stay in the good 
graces of his constituents. And the hypocrisy is evenly 
divided between both the Democrats and the Republicans. 
They both practice the same tricks. 

Occasionally—yes, very occasionally—somebody gets 
up in his seat and says that while he may represent a cer- 
tain state or a certain community his obligation and oath 
is to the Government of the United States and the welfare 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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AROLD JOSSELYN was 
se a bachelor, a man still com- Ihe 

paratively young, and one 

of the favored few to find a per- 

manent financial advantage in the 

late world war. For he was in the 


men’s furnishing business in a 


small way for himself, 
and the great wave of 
masculine adornment 
which swept the Pi ns 
world, accompanying 

that universal dis- 

aster, had carried him 

with others in the 

haberdashery line 

into a considerable and unexpected prosperity. 

In his good fortune, however, Mr. Josselyn 
was not unmindful of his obligations. He was 
saving in the midst of a too-general prodigality. 
He contributed with a relative liberality to the 
Red Cross and other meritorious causes and he 
had dedicated his savings quite largely through 

_ the Liberty Loans to the support of his country 
in a war in which—like many others often less 
conscious of the fact—he could otherwise have 
rendered a service at best purely decorative. 

He was closing his shop one Tuesday night— 
that being one of the two evenings that the 
local stores remained open—when he turned to see entering 
what was apparently the last customer of his day, the 
figure of a woman, a lady neatly dressed and evidently 
young, but with a face quite heavily veiled. She was clearly 
embarrassed and ill at ease and had the manner, it seemed 
to him, of one agitated and in trouble. 

“Ts this Mr. Josselyn?”’ she asked in a low but very 
attractive voice. 

“Tt is,” he replied, and drawing his heels together he 
bowed with the precision of courtesy with which he in- 
variably addressed the ladies whom at holidays and on the 
approach of masculine birthdays he numbered among his 
patrons. 

““May I sit down?” she inquired then. And by her 
voice and the paleness of her face, apparent even through 
her veil, he now felt certain she was either very weary or 
in great trouble. And, with many apologies for not doing 
so before, he promptly offered her a chair. 

““T have come to see you, Mr. Josselyn,” she said after a 
slight pause, during which he noticed with skilled appro- 
bation the careful nicety of the clothing of her hands and 
feet, ‘‘upon a matter of great importance to me, which I 
know I shall present very badly; and I ask you to be 
patient with me, for, as you will see, it is a matter with 
which as a woman I can be only vaguely familiar.”’ ° 

“‘Certainly!” said Mr. Josselyn warmly. “Indeed I 
will—if I have any such occasion!” 

And she went on then, partially raising her veil, uncover- 
ing a very rosy and attractive mouth, and told him of her 
-mission, giving her name first— Miss Seymour. 

““There are two of us,” she said, ““my brother and my- 
self, who were left full orphans at the death of my father 
some years ago. Since then we have lived together in 
New York City, I keeping house for my brother. 

“For a number of years,’ she continued, “‘starting, in 
fact, as a merd*boy, my brother was in the employ of one 
of the great stockbrokers of Wall Street, a firm of so great 
repute that without doubt, if I mentioned it—which I 
cannot do—you could not help but know it.” 

“T am afraid ” Mr. Josselyn answered—and he 
smiled deprecatingly. But she was going on. 

“Their customers,” she said, ‘‘numbered many of the 
greatest and most notable—if not to say notorious—specu- 
lators of this country; men whose names you could not 
help but know, for the greatest stock-market manipulations, 
the greatest buying and selling pools in the country, often 
originate right there. And there my brother, as a trusted 
employee—and a very competent and faithful one,’’ she 
added with a show of feeling, ‘‘had gained a knowledge 
and an insight into the great movements of the stock mar- 
ket which only perhaps a half dozen men in the country 
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“I’ve Been Looking for it for an Hour,’’ Said the Other in the Voice of One 
in the Last Stages of a Deadly Anger, 
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possess. In fact, for years he had often said to me: ‘Oh, 
Celia, if I had only capital enough, my dear, we would soon 
be rich—yes, immensely wealthy in the end. For there is 
scarcely a great movement in the stock market now that I 
do not know or could not predict in advance. Some day, 
when I have some little savings, we will certainly make 
our fortunes.’”’ 

Having said this she stopped again for a moment, her 
lips quivering, evidently under some stress of emotion. 
And Mr. Josselyn waited courteously, observing still in 
silence how excellently groomed she was; her evident 
beauty and the refinement expressed everywhere in her 
gloves and shoes and stockings. 

‘Pardon me,” she said, excusing her delay, and passed 
along. ‘‘I am foolish. But soon after that,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘my brother was suddenly overcome with a very 
severe illness. He had never, as a matter of fact, had more 
than a mere pittance of a salary, for they never appreciated 
him there,”’ she exclaimed with some warmth. ‘‘And now 
he has been confined to his bed for several months, and 
instead of having more savings we have to-day none at all 
and have gone seriously into debt for doctors and for nurs- 
ing. And now for the first time—and this only for a few 
hours a day—my brother is able to return to his old place 
and do part of his work at a very small wage indeed. You 
have no idea,” she broke off with a woman’s warmth of 
indignation, ‘how mean they have been to him!” 

“They are sometimes,”’ said Mr. Josselyn. 

‘“Now you can imagine our position, Mr. Josselyn,’’ she 
continued then, and stretched a small, long and well- 
gloved hand toward him. ‘‘We have not a dollar, we are 
desperately in debt, and yet we have in our possession 
knowledge which, if we could only use it, would make us 
immensely wealthy. For,” she said once more, and a 
rosier warmth now came through the meshes of her veil, 
‘practically all of the great movements of the stock mar- 
ket are either executed through this house or are known 
and discussed by the men gathered there. My brother 
hears and sees this all, and many of the orders to buy or 
sell are transmitted through him. And yet, from lack of 
capital, all this has been practically useless to him. Isn’t 
it,”’ she said, appealing to Mr. Josselyn, “‘really terrible?” 

“Tt certainly is!’’ he answered her. 

“So then,” she said, “‘it occurred to me—womanlike, I 
suppose—couldn’t I in some way help him, especially 
when these people are treating him so badly? Couldn’t I 
in some way help him?” she repeated, and stopped again, 
apparently in thought, biting her attractive underlip. 

“‘T’ve been visiting,’’ she went on then a little discon- 
nectedly, ‘“‘for a few days a relative in this city whom you 
would probably not remember and at any rate I would 
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prefer not 0 n 
there I wrote to: » 
ing him if I could 
He has sent me 
though I know 
success, And so! 
you to-night.” — 


*‘ Just how—for what reason 
to me, if I may ask?” inquire 
puzzled as well as flattered. 

‘For several reasons,” she s 
cause I have heard from my re] 
so enthusiastic in your support ( 
loans and the Red Cross an 
And I felt, naturally, that yo 
kind of man I could appeal to. 
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ing. 4 

CN man,” 
trust!” 

“T see,” said Mr. Josselyn, 
justing his necktie. _ 

“For this is the first thing with us,” shes 
is, you see,” she said, ‘‘we must have in thi 
tion—men of honor to whom we can trus 
this must be a very confidential relation. 
say, to be of any use to us, the whole trans 
between us in absolute secrecy.” 

“T see that,” said Mr. Josselyn. 

“Otherwise we might lose everything 
position and all!” 

“Yes, of course,” said Mr. Josselyn. 

“For our plan, as we framed it, is this, 
veiled young lady then. ‘‘ We would send y 
a week, or as often as required, my brother 
the movement of the stock market, of thet: 
forth.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Josselyn, with small idea 
any plan, yet desirous now of hearing this t 

“You will take them,” she said, “andr 
fully. That will be the only obligation wea 
much, is it?’”’ she said, and smiled the chi 
a pretty woman through a neat veil. 

“No,” said Mr. Josselyn, “certainly not. 
had started again when she went on withot 
him. 

“‘We ask you to read them,” she contin 
the end of one week or two weeks they are! 
true, to throw them away and forget th 
thing, this visit and all.” And again s 
charming smile, white through the black 
veil. “For naturally,” she said, “prophec 
prophecies are not worth while for anybt 

“No,” said Mr. Josselyn, again endeay 
“ce Yet pe ees 1 

“On the other hand,” she continued, i 
true; if you are satisfied that my broth 
prophet that I know he is,”’ she said | witl 
thusiasm she could not restrain, “you! mu: 
first—you must promise to keep your a 
and secret.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Josselyn prow 

“But,” she went on, “‘with this one exe 
give you this privilege: If you have one or 
high as five or six personal friends, or se 
say ten men whom you could absolutely tru 
and capable of keeping their own co 
discretion show this typewritten letter yo ¢ 
ask them to verify with you its prediction 
fillment or their failure. ; 

“For we want,” she said, “‘and must be 
before you venture. Though, of course, | 
interjected with another ing 


she said, “wh 
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early as possible and to have you take 
jinities of making money which we think 
so my brother says, are greater now 
n ever in the history of this country.” 

Mr. Josselyn again attempted to ex- 
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“I Picked You Especially as a Man of Honor! IAm 
Afraid I Have Made a Mistake in Coming Here”’ 


they reach you; and if you find they are wonderful—as 
I know they will be—and predict exactly the movements 
of the stock market, you will, I know, act like a sensible 
man and take advantage of them. You will be willing, I 
have no doubt, to pick up a great fortune when it falls at 
your feet. You will act, I know, when the time comes; and 
for the rest I know well that, when the money is made, we 
can trust your word of honor to send to us our twenty per 
cent of ycur winnings. I know that,’ she said, and re- 
moved her hand. 

“But do not wait too long,’ she said in warning, ‘‘for 
your own sake. For never in the history of the world, so 
my brother says, will you have such an op- 
portunity for a fortune—such a mad, crazy, 
advancing market as we are to see in the 
next few months, following this war. And 
of course,’’ she said, and she gave a lit- 
tlesigh, ‘‘from our standpoint the sooner 
we have our share of this money the 
better it will be for us.’”’ Her veiled 
beauty, her obvious innocence and her 
evident anxiety over 
her situation stirred 
Mr. Josselyn, who was 
naturally a sympa- 
thetic and sensitive 
man. And yet he had 
even then no expecta- 
tion that he would ever 
take up with her pro- 
posal. ; 

“T am afraid,” he 
said alittle awkwardly, 
“that you cannot count 
too much on my assist- 
ance in that way. But 
can’t—could I not,” he 
said, stammering a lit- 
tle as he looked toward the trim and attractive veiled lady, 
“be of help to you by some other means?” 

“Of help!” she said, staring, and her eyes seemed to 
grow larger through her veil. ‘‘In what way?” 

“In the way of temporary financial aid; of monetary 
assistance—of a loan,”’ said Mr. Josselyn, floundering on 

with increasing difficulty under the scrutiny of 

those hardening, flashing eyes. For at thisspeech 
‘. both the voice and manner of the veiled lady 
‘ changed entirely. 

“Whatis this?” shesaid, rising. ‘‘ Aninsult?”’ 

And Mr. Josselyn rose with her, stricken dumb 
by the sudden change in her. 

“T come,” she said, “offering you a perfectly 
legitimate business proposal. You offer me 
money! And I picked you especially as a man 

of honor! I am afraid I have made a mis- 
take in coming here,’’ she said, and she 
started to leave. 

But Mr. Josselyn pressed her with apolo- 
gies. His intentions, he explained to her, 
were the best; he had made his offer on 
the impulse of the moment, and he felt 
that she should give him the benefit of that 
interpretation. And by degrees he could 
feel that her indignation was subsiding. 

“Very well,” she said at length, ‘‘I par- 
don you. I was probably too hasty. And 
I am the one who should apologize for 
misinterpreting an honest and entirely 
commendable impulse. But anyway, the 
last thing that I want is to play upon your 
sympathies in this. A woman has such a 
hard time in saying this toa man. But it 
is true, nevertheless. This 
is a perfectly common-sense 
business proposal. My 
brother will send you his 
circulars—letters I should 
say. And you will act on 
them or not act on them as 
you find their prophecies 
are true. But I want no 
money and he wants none 
until you first have had 
value received. 

““But when,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘or if you do act and 
you make all this money, we 
shall rely on you as a man of 
honor torememberus. That 
is the only unbusinesslike part of the ar- 
rangement. But we are entirely willing 
to risk that with you. For we feel confi- 
dent that you are a man of honor. 

“And now good night,” she said, rising 
a second time. ‘You will hear from my 
brother soon and you can judge for your- 
self whether or not he is able to prophesy 
the course of prices in the stock market.” 
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“Just a min- 
ute,’’ Mr. Josse- 
lyn said, detain- 
ing her. ‘‘Just a 
minute. If,’’ he 
said, for he was 
not overanxious 
to have her go— 
“suppose,” he 
said— ‘‘suppose 
I wish at any 
time to make 
this arrange- 
ment, what 
would be the 
plan? Would it 
be the idea that 
I make my pur- 
chases of stock 
through your 
brother?” 

‘Oh!’ she said, sit- 
ting down again, and 
her bright eyes 
showed her gratitude 
through her veil. “‘Iamso 
glad you spoke of that, 
though the letter would no 
doubt have told you. But 
that is one thing we insist 
upon as proof of our good 
faith. You must make 
your orders anywhere— 
through your own brokers, for other- 
wise you might naturally—not knowing 
us—suspect there was some catch in 

this for you somewhere. Thank you,” 

she said gratefully and again got up. 

“But,” said Mr. Josselyn, still detaining her, ‘‘there is 
another thing, isn’t there? Suppose—suppose he and I 
enter this agreement.” 

“Yes,” she said, gazing at him, waiting. 

“And I wish to write to send you money—if I make it,” 
he suggested. 

““Yes,”’ she said again. 

““T must have some address, must I not?”’ 

And at that request the veiled lady gave a gesture of 
impatience. 

“Of course!’’ she said in tones of self-reproach. ‘‘How 
foolish of me! You must have that, mustn’t you?”’ 

“T should think so,” said Mr. Josselyn, and smiled 
inwardly at her youth and inexperience. 

“Why,” she said, ‘““you could not even have forwarded 
our money! And yet,’ she said, and bit her red lips, 
thinking, “‘it would certainly not be his offices where he 
works. He could not have this mail sent there under the 
circumstances.” 

“No,” responded Mr. Josselyn. 

“‘No,”’ she repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘In fact,’ she said, 
“he would not even want you to know of that address. 
For that was his first condition. ‘Whatever happens,’ he 
said to me—‘ whatever you do with this thing, sis, nobody 
must know more than my name; or have any least idea of 
my real business connection. They will have to have my 
name, I suppose, for the sending in of checks; but I am 
taking no chances, naturally, that I do not have to with my 
daily bread. And more than that, I will write this thing 
for you, but I will see nobody about it. And I will take on 
no other correspondence. I will not have them calling on 
or writing me. ‘They must take this or leave it, as I give 
it—purely on its merits.’”’ 

“T see,” said Mr. Josselyn. 

“You see, don’t you?” the veiled young lady said after 
him. “‘There are a lot of drawbacks and that makes it hard 
for—for me as well as for you,” she said with a note of 
appeal in her voice. 

“T know,” said Mr. Josselyn sympathetically. 

“But after all,’ she said, going on, “‘his letters are really 
what you want and all that you want—really, for he will 
try always to put all his information in them.” 

“T see, yes,” said Mr. Josselyn. ‘‘That is quite reason- 
able. And yet ——” 

“And yet!” she said. “I know what you mean. Even 
then there will have to be some address. 

“Well, yes,” replied Mr. Josselyn, still smiling inwardly 
at her, “‘if you are to have any return of money from your 
enterprise.” 

“Well then—well then,” said the veiled young lady with 
an attractive access of decision, ‘‘why not do this? Why 
not address him at our residence?” 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Josselyn, smiling outright, and 
with a certain feeling of curiosity. ‘‘That would be just 
the thing. Where is it?” 

And then she gave it to him—the name and address 
which Mr. Josselyn so long remembered. 

“Daniel Seymour,” she said, ‘61 Henry Street.”’ And 
Mr. Josselyn took it down. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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T THE time to which these reminiscences 
A relate there were in Serbia three political 
parties engaged in the perennial struggle for 
power: The Radical Party, embracing most of the 
peasantry, and therefore 
numerically the strongest 
party; next came the so- 
called Progressive Party, 
to which belonged perhaps 
the largest part of the In- 
telligentzia; and lastly the 
so-called Liberal Party, the 
least numerous of the three. 
The question of liberalism 
or radicalism had not much 
to do with establishing the 
dividing lines between these 
parties. Their programs, as 
far as they concerned do- 
mestic policies, did not vary 
very greatly, which was but 
natural in the absence of 
conflicting class interests, 
considering that the bulk of 
the population of Serbia is 
composed of peasant farm- 
ers, the great majority of 
whom are cultivating their 
own lands, and that Serbia 
is a land without any aris- 
tocracy and without any 
middle class, the latter 
forming the army of officials 
and placemen out of office, 
and what there is of it 
mainly recruited from the 
peasantry—in a word, a 
land of prevailing social 
equality. 

Therefore, in the struggle for power the 
parties were seeking to obtain outside 
support, which could come only from 
either Austria-Hungary or Russia, both 
these Powers being interested in Serbia, 
the former as the nearest neighbor and 
the latter on the ground of racial and re- 
ligious affinity, and both struggling for 
influence and domination in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Playing upon the mutual dis- 
trust and jealousy between them had ac- 
cordingly become the favorite game of 
party leaders in Serbia, just as had been 
the case in Bulgaria before Alexander III 
caused Russian diplomacy to withdraw 
from the contest there. 

In playing their hands in this game Ser- 
bian party leaders were aided by the gulli- 
bility and petty ambition of Russian and 
Austro-Hungarian representatives—the 
former chanting victory whenever a Rad- 
ical ministry succeeded in grasping power, 
and the latter when the Progressives had 
got the better of their Radical rivals, the 
Radicals being supposed to owe allegiance to Russia as the 
great mother of all Slavdom, and the Progressives being 
considered willing instruments in the hands of the Austro- 
Hungarian policy in the Balkans. All these intrigues cen- 
tered naturally round the young king and the two leading 
legations, keeping the little political world of Belgrad in a 
state of constant unrest and profitless turmoil, and at the 
same time feeding the latent antagonism between the two 
great Powers whose rivalry threatened to turn the Balkan 
Peninsula into the powder magazine of Europe. 

This was the state of affairs to which Lobanoff had 
determined to put an end, and he had intrusted me with 
the task of carrying through his policy. 

It so happened that a couple of days before my arrival 
at Belgrad the king had dismissed the Radical ministry and 
had called upon the leader of the Progressive Party, Mr. 
Novakovitch, to form a new cabinet. From the traditional 
point of view prevalent, not only in Pan-Slavist circles but 
also very generally in our newspaper press, this event was 
sure to be considered as a slap in the face to our diplomacy, 
and would probably be attributed to the appointment of a 
mere outsider, quite unfamiliar with Balkan politics, to 
such an important post. 

The king himself was apparently not quite free in his 
mind from misgivings in this respect. At any rate he sent 
for me the very next day after I had presented to him in 
solemn audience my letters of credence, and in the course 
of a quite private and very cordial interview he incidentally 
mentioned in a more or less apologetic tone that he had 
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been compelled to part with the ministry I probably 
expected to find in power, and to intrust Mr. Novakovitch 
with the formation of a cabinet of his followers of the Pro- 
gressive Party. Under my instructions I was able to set at 
rest any apprehensions the king might have conceived him- 
self or his mind might have been poisoned with by interested 
parties, and I told him that Russia’s warmest friendship 
and sympathy were assured to him and to his people, which- 
ever party he chose to place in power; and that we were 
sure that all Serbians, to whichsoever party they belonged, 
would reciprocate these feelings. 

I am bound to say that I have never had any cause 
whatever to regret that from the very beginning of my 
short-lived career as Minister to Serbia I had to deal with 
a ministry of the Progressive Party, which was supposed to 
be hostile to Russia and devoted to Austro-Hungarian 
interests. Nothing could have exceeded the frank cordiality 
and unreserved confidence that were shown to me by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Novakovitch, who was also Minister 
of Foreign Affairs during all the time of our official connec- 
tion. As to his supposed Austrophilism, I can only say 
that as I claim for myself the right to. be given credit. for 
exclusive devotion to my own country and people so am I 
loath to suspect anyone of being willing to make the inter- 
ests of his own country subservient to those of any other. 
He was only just as averse to playing off Russia against 
Austria-Hungary in Serbia, as he condemned the playing 
off of Austria-Hungary against Russia in Bulgaria. In 
a word he was just as apprehensive of the dangerous 


character of this traditional diplomatic gar 
Prince Lobanoff, and as I was myself, 
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patriotic Serbians, was convinced that t 
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pearance, afflicted with extrem 
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his exterior. As to his intellect, ( 
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itable coup d’état with consider 
and resolution, had dismissed thi 
which had been established 
father’s, King Milan’s, abdicatio 
had proclaimed himself of age 
formed his first ministry. Whatever the defec 
character and disposition may have been, much w 
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early youth had been spent. What with family dis 
divorce proceedings of his parents, his accessi0| 
throne as a boy of thirteen, abandoned to tht 
strangers, he had grown up in circumstances and 
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I must own that though my first impression of hi 
ance was not a favorable one I somehow at the si 
felt myself drawn toward him by a feeling of prof¢ 
and sympathy for one so young and friendless, su 
by self-seeking intriguing politicians, called upon 
turbulent people at an age when other boys had 
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help having a kind of fatherly feeling for him. 1 
what he needed above all was kindness, frank @ 
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Fortunately, in my official position, and being $0} 
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the capital I met the king, walking like myself, fol 
two orderly officers in uniform. He stopped me to 
a few words with me and my little daughter, an¢ 
confess, rather shocked at his appearance, as 1") 
first time I had met him outside the palace. 
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m necktie and a bowler hat. The first time he 
e in private audience after this meeting in the 
kingly referred to this accidental encounter and 
that though I did not expect to see the king wear- 
own on his head and carrying his scepter instead 
900 cane I should almost have failed to recognize 
ad not noticed the two Officers in uniform follow- 
ta respectful distance. 
k it very good-naturedly, and following up the 
1 a serious vein I undertook to call his attention 
ague rumors that had reached my ears about the 
fficers feeling themselves somewhat neglected by 
reign and commander-in-chief, in marked contrast 
titude toward them of his father, the ex-King 
ho in consequence had always enjoyed the great- 
larity in army circles. Without venturing to 
m a sermon I tried my best to make him see the 
ty of nursing his popularity among his troops; if 
er reason, at least out of regard for his own safety. 
f he had taken’to heart this advice he would not 
na victim to a military conspiracy. 

as he was, the king was extremely fond, like all 
of talking politics, and the more he had become 
| that I had, so to speak, no political ax to grind 
[ never tried to influence him in his plans or deci- 
more freely did he indulge his taste in that direc- 
r not infrequent interviews, and the more openly 
oress himself about all questions of Serbian party 
In one of these free-and-easy talks it occurred to 
that, as far as I knew, in our government circles 
tty generally believed that there was in existence 
treaty concluded by his father with Austria- 
containing some stipulations injurious to Rus- 
ests, and that it might be useful to allay these 
sions by acquainting us with the real nature of the 
of that treaty. 
ng can be easier,”’ said the king, who got up, went 
djoining bedroom and reappeared a few minutes 
ying under his arm a large red velvet cover, evi- 
ataining some documents. 

it is,’ said he; ‘“‘the authentic instrument of 
n of the treaty, signed by the Emperor Francis 
Now let us examine it together.” 
2sat down by my side on the sofa and we read the 
sher carefully, article by article. Its substance 
y an agreement between the two sovereigns, King 
Serbia and the Emperor of Austria, King of 
to the effect that the former renounced for him- 
‘ls successors all claims to the possession of Bosnia 
egovina—which by the Treaty of- Berlin had 


As soon as I returned from my audience with the king 
I wrote out from memory the full text of the treaty and 
sent it, together with my covering dispatch, addressed to 
Prince Lobanoff, inclosed in a personal letter to the king 
with a request to let me know whether I had correctly ren- 
dered the contents of the treaty. My messenger returned 
from the palace with a note from the king’s secretary in 
which he informed me that His Majesty had compared my 
version of the text with the original and found it substan- 
tially correct, but that he had already sent for the Prime 
Minister and requested him to make himself an authentic 
copy of the original treaty and to hand it to me for confi- 
dential transmission to my government. Accordingly the 
following day Mr. Novakovitch called upon me and brought 
me the copy he said he had spent half of the night in pre- 
paring himself, and he expressed his sincere gratification 
with and approval of the king’s unreserved frankness, 
which he hoped would definitely remove any misgivings 
that may have been entertained in St. Petersburg in regard 
to Serbia’s attitude. 

This little incident showed, I think, conclusively the 
wisdom of the policy inaugurated by Prince Lobanoff, 
whose lead in this respect was soon followed by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in recalling its representative at 
Belgrad, who belonged to the camp of militant diplomacy, 
and replacing him by Mr. Schiessl, a novice in diplomacy 
but a very able, level-headed statesman of very moderate 
views and conciliatory disposition, with whom my relations 
from the very beginning were of a markedly friendly char- 
acter. So it came about that Belgrad ceased to be, at least 
temporarily, the battlefield of the traditional struggle for 
influence between the Russian and Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacies, to the great astonishment and presumably 
also disappointment of those Serbian politicians who were 
wont to thrive on the conditions created by the time- 
honored Austro-Russian rivalry. 

The new line of policy struck out by Prince Lobanoff 
was naturally not at all to the taste of the leaders of the 
Radical Party, who theretofore had been in the exclusive 
enjoyment of the powerful support of Russian diplomacy, 
and who probably foresaw unexpected difficulties in the 
way of drawing Russia into the sphere of Serbia’s territorial 
ambitions, the new Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
regards the relationship between Russia and her clients in 


the Balkan Peninsula, being apparently determined to hold hs 


to the rule that it was for the dog to wag the tail and not 
for the tail to wag the dog. This policy, I am afraid, was 
not looked upon with favor by my French colleague, Mr. 
Patrimonio, who had been, I believe, on intimate terms 
with my predecessor and who seemed to be on similar terms 
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with our military agent, Baron Taube, who took up an atti- 
tude of almost open hostility to me. Moreover, Prince Lo- 
banoff’s policy was disapproved of and as much as possible 
antagonized by some of the most influential officials; not, 
however, by the chief of the so-called Asiatic Department 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to which the legation 
was directly subordinate. Under these conditions my 
position would soon have become untenable if I had not 
had his entire confidence and his firm support. 

I mention all this merely because this somewhat chaotic 
state of things illustrates the difficulties a minister of for- 
eign affairs with us sometimes had to contend with, even 
in his own department, when it became a question of carry- 
ing out his own policies which did not meet with the 
approval of some of his subordinates, whose ambition 
would find outside support from the press or such bodies 
as the Slav Benevolent Society ministering to the vagaries 
of Pan-Slavism; or sometimes even from the sovereign 
himself. These difficulties were occasionally such as even 
a minister of Prince Lobanoff’s authority and great social 
and official prestige was not able to combat successfully, as 
the sequel of this narrative will show. 

I had arrived at my post alone, having sent my family 
for the summer to Switzerland so as to enable them to avoid 
the worst part of the heated term at Belgrad, where the 
thermometer usually climbs up beyond the hundred- 
degree limit. With the beginning of the cooler season they 
joined me at Belgrad, where I had rented the main floor of 
the Hotel Serbian Crown, the house which had sheltered 
our legation for years before my arrival having become 
almost uninhabitable. After having imported and built 
into our rooms several Russian stoves in preparation for the 
expected Arctic cold of the coming winter we found our- 
selves quite comfortably established in our temporary 
quarters. The hotel, which later became known as no 
longer the Serbian but the Russian Crown, was situated on 
high ground, fronting a little square and next to the public 
garden called Kalimegdan, in front of what used to be the 
old Turkish fortress. This garden so near our hotel was a 
great convenience, and we used to visit it frequently in the 
morning and in the afternoon. 

What struck me as peculiar was that at whatever hour 
in the middle of the day I happened to be in the garden I 
always would find all the benches occupied by middle-aged 
men of professional appearance whom one would rather 
have expected to find at work in some offices or shops or 
anywhere except idling away their time in a public garden. 
I must confess it rather puzzled me to know to what class 
of people these very numerous idle rich—if rich they were, 
which seemed to me doubtful in a small and far from 
wealthy town of 
some sixty thou- 
sand inhabit- 
ants — could 
possibly belong, 
until a Serbian 
friend explained 
to me that they 
were all pension- 
ers. This some- 
what vague ex- 
planation, which 
did not seem to 
explain very 
much, evidently 
demanded some 
further elucida- 
tion of the ques- 
tion why there 
should be such a 
number of pen- 
sioners withnoth- 
ing to do but to 
sit in a garden 
and stare at 
passers-by. 

“Now that is 
where you are 
mistaken,”’ said 
my Serbian 
friend; “they 
also sit in Kafa- 
nas—that is to 
say, coffee 
houses—and talk 
politics.” 

And then my 
rather cynical 
friend proceeded 
to explain that as 
there were in Ser- 
bia three politi- 
cal parties, each 
party counting 
among its follow- 
ers a complete 

(Continued on 
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stalls for a few days. Then we were all turned out 
into nice large paddocks—that is to say, all except 
the Grasshopper. The wound in his neck did not heal so 
readily as was expected and the hot weather and flies did 
not help any; so my master had trouble in doctoring him. 
The Missouri Ghost was turned out by him- 
self in the lower lot, where there were numbers 
of cockleburs, and after a few days he presented 
a rather ludicrous spectacle, as his mane and 
tail were just tangled masses. And, as he had 
rolled a good deal in the 
dust and had waded in 
the creek until the mud 
was caked halfway to his 
knees, he looked like any- | 
thing but a horse one 
would pick to win a race. 
One morning I heard 
Barney telling my master 


ANS our last adventure we rested up quietly in our 
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that the old horse 
“looked the part 
now”’; and the lat- 
ter agreed with him. 
Perhaps I. should 
explain that they 
had heard of a 
quarter horse which was owned in a town some fifteen 
miles from there, and they had decided it would be a good 
idea to go over and try to make a match. My master and 
Barney also figured that it might be a good chance to get 
rid of the Ghost, as he was what they called excess bag- 
gage, which, as everybody knows, is the worst handicap a 
man or woman can carry round in this vale of tears. They 
had tried him out with the mare and she could beat him 
easily. 

Barney now commenced making preparations for what 
he called a raid. He was going to make the trip all alone, 
because my master thought it best to stay back with me. 
This was my first lesson in the art of camouflage. 

My master appeared to get a good deal of fun out of 
Barney’s activities, which were, to say the least, exhaus- 
tive. In the first place, he bought an old broken-down 
buckboard for ten dollars from the farmer with whom we 
were staying. It was a terribly ramshackle affair, with 
wheels all dished out and wabbly. To this outfit he added 
a set of harness that had evidently been lying round un- 
used for ages. Where it was broken he mended it with bits 
of wire and rope; and when the Missouri Ghost was hitched 
to this nondescript carriage he looked less like a race horse 
than anything on four legs I ever saw. 

When Barney had his arrangements all perfected he was 
some sight to behold. He was attired in an old suit of blue 
overalls, the ends of his trousers being stuck into a pair of 
broken rawhide boots; and this, added to the fact that he 
had not shaved for a couple of days, made him look a typi- 
cal son of the soil. He was not at all like the farmer boy. 
of the present, because in those times the Government 
never guaranteed the wheat crop; but I speak of the days 
when the bone and sinew of the country still purchased 
gilded bricks and put lightning rods on the pigpen. 

Barney did not overlook anything. He even took an old 
pair of farm shoes that were lying round and tacked them 
to the Ghost’s hoofs. They were an inch thick and were 
equipped with the regulation toe and heel calks. As a fin- 
ishing touch he loaded some vegetables into the back of 
the old buckboard. His racing saddle and other equip- 
ments were stowed away in the bottom of a sack of cab- 
bages. 

Barney took with him five hundred dollars in money. 
It was to be used in making a matchif he could. He prom- 
ised faithfully that he would not gamble on anything but 
a horse race. As an evidence of good faith he handed the 
lucky dice he always carried with him to my master before 
he left. They were Barney’s most precious possessions— 
something I could not understand, because, though at 
times he won large amounts with them, in the final ac- 
counting he always lost. Still, he swore that they were 
lucky. All of which goes to show that the contradictions 
of human nature have not yet been fathomed by the wisest 
thinkers. 

It is fair to state, however, that whenever Barney passed 
his word to my master he would have died rather than 
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Breaking a Thoroughbred 
Colt is a Man's Job 


broken it. According to his lights Barney was wise in 
many things; but wisdom and prudence hardly ever travel 
hand in hand. 

Thus equipped, Barney sallied forth to spoil the Egyp- 
tians. Disciples of Ibsen would have said there was a 
strong note of hope in the marauder’s exit. You could not 
have called Barney a plumed knight. But no crusader 
ever set out with more optimism in his make-up, because 
Barney subscribed to the idea that action is the only real 
proof of ability. So he started off with all our best wishes 
and we did not hear of him again for eight or nine days. 
Meantime my education commenced. 

Breaking a thoroughbred colt and directing him in the 
way he should go is a man’s job. When I say that I mean 
aman with brains. Many good colts are absolutely ruined 
for life by the manner in which they are first handled. A 
young horse is a good deal like a child. If you start him 
off on the wrong foot nine times out of ten he finishes badly. 

Primarily I would say that in teaching a colt the rudi- 
ments you have got to think about his feelings just as if 
you were the colt yourself. Can you imagine how you 
would feel if a bit were forced between your lips for the 
first time and so arranged with straps and buckles that it 
bore right up against the roof of your mouth and inter- 
fered with the action of your tongue? Then suppose that 
bit was left there for an hour or two! If you did not have 
anyone to explain to you in words what it all meant what 
do you suppose your state of mind would be? 

You can also imagine what happens when an old rusty 
microbe-covered bit is forced between a young horse’s 
teeth, and when a bridle that is too tight is pulled by main 
strength over his ears. The poor unfortunate colt imme- 
diately becomes possessed of a sore mouth, which is not 
only extremely painful but renders it difficult for him to 
masticate his food. - It makes him uncomfortable and irri- 
table; he loses confidence and nine times out of ten be- 
comes a confirmed puller. The reason of this is that he 
fights back until his mouth becomes thoroughly calloused 
and impervious to the logical demands of his rider. 

My education—thank goodness!—was commenced in a 
different way altogether. I would like to explain all this 
in detail, because people who read it will know just how 
to proceed if they have colts of their own to break, and it 
may remind them to be kind to animals and considerate 
of their needs, especially where the early stages of their 
education are concerned. 

First of all, my master put a bridle on me. He was very 
careful to see that it was loose enough and did not pull or 
bind in any way; also, that the cheek pieces were long 
enough, so they would not pull the bit upward in my 
mouth and cause me to gag. The bit itself was round and 
soft. It was made of rubber. Some people like a leather 
bit best; but I am in favor of a rubber bit, because it never 
cuts or sores a horse’s mouth and is always soft. A leather 
bit hardens after being used two or three times, and gets 
rough, sometimes cutting a young colt’s mouth as badly 
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as arusty bit would. Another thing is, it is not go 
keep free from microbes or transmissible infectio 
rubber bit. *. 

The ceremony of putting the bridle and bit or 
performed very carefully. Most colts object very 
having their ears handled, and my master rub| 
pulled mine gently several times before he endea 
put a bridle over my head. Of course before th 
worn a halter, but it did not have a forehead ’ 
throatlatch; consequently my ears had always hi 

Of course, at first, I | 
know what to make of 
It really felt very uncomf 
but the main th 
did not hurt, 
master took be 
of it and drewi 
to and froin my 
Then he turned 
in the paddock 
me. play with j 
hour or so. T 
ished my les 
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first day. When . 
the bridle off he e 
my mouth very carefully to see that the sides 
been chafed. The bit for a colt should always 
enough; it is better to have a straight bit than e 
one, because the jointed bit—or plain snaffle, 
called—pinches a horse’s mouth; and unless hi 
soned it will, of course, make the mouth sore. — 
Next day my master passed a surcingle round n 
there were two side straps attached to it with he: 
ber bands at each end. These straps were buckle 
rings of the bit and were just like ordinary reins, 0 
were attached by buckles to the sides of the surei 
This pulled in my head a little; but as the rubb 
were attached to the side reins I did not feel er: 
cause whenever I wanted to poke my nose out 
so by reason of the fact that the rubber bands 
master led me round for a while and then turned 
in the paddock again. I confess I did not 
perience very much, but I felt that I had to lea 
son; and, though I was somewhat inconyen! 
could not move in the usual: free way I ha 
self when turned out, still I was not hurt or s 
any way. After wearing the breaking harness 
or so I was relieved of it. oi 
On the following day the surcingle and er 
again put on, along with the side lines. This ti 
ter took a coil of light rope, something like a 
and attached one end of it in the rings of the b 
led me out to the paddock and stood in the ¢ 
small ring while he urged me to trot in cirel 
At first, of course, I did not know what to 
stood perfectly still or backed up; but he ta 
with a long whip and I soon found out that he 
to go forward. When I had trotted in a circle 
times one way, my master turned me ro 
me back the way I came. This was for two1 
so that I should not get dizzy; and, seco 
should learn to answer to the reins when pull 
side. a 
After I had been exercised in this way for al 
hour my master took the long rope and a 
of it to each side of the bit, making it like 
Then he drove me round the paddock in the 
as if I had been attached to a wagon. I verys 
how to respond to the pressure of the bit ¢ 
my mouth. But all this was done very gentt 
ever I stopped or hesitated he came fo i 
me, thereby showing me there was noth 
I cannot lay too much stress on this. 
and hand will do more to get all there is in 
than all the harsh treatment the brain of man ¢ 
I was driven with the long reins for two or thi 
Then one morning early my master came and put 
dle on me. I really felt very proud. He was very ¢ 
see that the girths should not bind or cut mein 
and to this end he put a large sheet of cotton bat 
neath the girth and pulled the edges of it out, so 
chafe me in any way. He also was very particu 
that the saddle fitted me properly and was we. 
He did not tighten the girth very much at first, 
gradually. Then he led me round the stall f 
times, so that I should get used to the action of 
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ng about girths, I should like to say one thing, 
is regarding the narrow girths which are used with 
ne per cent of the racing saddles. If he stopped 
4 minute the casual observer would imagine that 
er was about to cut the horse in two, because a 
ddle necessarily must be adjusted in a way so 
‘be no danger of its slipping or turning; and when 
tis with narrow girths you may be very sure it is 
ating to the horse. 
wide girth would not make more than a quarter 
nd’s difference; and if you realize how much 
J more comfortable it is for the horse, and how 
ter he would run if rigged in a nonirritant man- 
would subscribe to my idea. In all my racing 
ever was afflicted with narrow girths; my bridle 
so fitted me, the forehead band was never drawn 
p against my ears, and my throatlatch always 
sast an inch below my windpipe. 

seen many races lost by reason of defective 
r senseless practices. It is a good thing to 
ce horse’s mane, because it keeps the long hair 
ing tangled in his ridei’s fingers or interfering 
iction as he rides. Every horse’s tail should be 
and as full as Nature made it. It is the only 
e has to protect himself from flies; and, moreover, 
arm weather it takes the place of afan. Besides, 
‘a great extent acts as the horse’s rudder. Many 
ll consider this a very foolish idea, but I can as- 
tis not. 
hat my master took me out and we went down 

He talked to me a good deal on the way and 
. I was not a bit afraid. Whenever we came to 
k where the grass grew long and sweet he stopped 
»graze. Finally we got to a place where the bank 
the road and down into a green field which was 
¥ 

ster led me down where I stood below him, he 
m the bank, which was about half as high as I 
talked to me a good deal then and leaned over 
several times, letting his weight rest upon me. 
issed his hands all over me and gave me a lump 
Then very gently he slipped his leg across the 
1 almost before I knew it I was mounted. At 
d not try to get me to move or urge me in any 
did not put his feet in the stirrups, but just sat 
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there for perhaps half a minute. Then he climbed off again. 
He was talking to me all the time. 

After I had nibbled some grass he again mounted me. 
By this time I was not a bit nervous, and after he had sat 
on my back for a minute or two he clucked to me to go 
forward. I walked off as if I had been ridden for ‘a year. 
This appeared to tickle my master very much; and I car- 
ried him ‘all the way round the field, turning and twisting 
as I felt the pressure of the bit. He did not urge me faster 
than a walk, and when I had completed the circle a couple 
of times he dismounted, loosened the girths and led me 
back home. 

He was very much elated and told the farmer’s wife how 
well I had behaved. He said I was a perfect gentleman. 
This was praise indeed, because I often have heard my 
master say that if anyone was three-quarters gentleman it 
is about as much as you could expect; in fact, whenever I 
hear him say that some man is three-quarters gentleman 
I know he has paid the greatest compliment possible, ac- 
cording to his lights. 

Of course, mind you, I am not arguing that my master 
is right about this and I don’t want you to form the idea 
that he is a saintlike person or studying for the ministry. 
He is just an ordinary mortal with all the foibles and fail- 
ings so common to humanity. He simply speaks from his 
own book of experience, which, to say the least, has not 
been limited to any particular locality. 

My master rode me every day now. I soon learned to 


trot and canter. I liked to canter best. It was my natural’ 


gait. Frequently when I did so I would bound in the air 
and endeavor to break away and run. But my master al- 
ways restrained me, and did so very gently. He never 
pulled on my mouth suddenly, but just dropped his hands 
on my withers and talked to me until I settled down 
once more. 

One morning I felt so good I tried to buck. He seemed 
to think this was a great joke and let me have my head 
until I reached the end of the paddock. I did not do this 
viciously, but out of sheer playfulness. My master knew 
that. Incidentally, I discovered that I could not unseat 
him, which in itself taught me a lesson. A boy who never 
does anything wrong rarely ever discovers how to do any- 
thing right, which may or may not be good philosophy. I 
know it worked in my case, because it got at least one fool- 
ish notion out of my head. 
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I forgot to tell you that in my new surroundings I com- 
menced to grow in stature and thicken out. This was espe- 
cially noticeable after I commenced to be exercised 
regularly, which is nearly always the case with yearlings. 
It is just the same with a boy who goes to school and com- 
mences to take a part in athletic sports. He often goes 
away a slim bean poleand comes back a husky young giant. 
Exercise is the greatest medicine in the world. Let me tell 
you there are two good things: moderation in eating —and 
when I say this I don’t mean a program of starvation by 
any means, just common-sense moderation—with suitable 
exercise. Then you have put a copper on the drug store 
and, likewise, on the college of physicians. 

Some people, of course, carry exercise to extremes; in 
which case it is just as bad as none at all; because no man 
ever worked a race horse until he was exhausted and then 
expected him to wina race. It is the same way with human 
beings. What is play for one man in the way of exercise 
is hard work for another. So I should say, as a general 
rule, always stop on the sunny side of your limitations. 
And, whether you have a man or a horse or a dog to train, 
don’t rush them right into hard work. Commence gradu- 
ally and build up. You cannot subtract from any living 
thing without putting something back to replace what you 
have taken away any more than you can draw incessantly 
upon your bank account without ever making a deposit. 

On the tenth morning after Barney’s departure my mas- 
ter and I were out for an airing down the road, and I had 
stopped to nibble a little grass in a shady corner, when we 
heard the sound of hoofs approaching. As it came closer 
a familiar voice was singing a merry roundelay. It was 
Barney’s favorite Got to Get a Livin’. We knew before 
we saw him that a conquering hero was about to arrive. 

Finally he turned a corner and down he came in all his 
glory. He was seated in a jaunty runabout and was driv- 
ing a very pretty little black pacing mare. When he saw 
us he put on speed and passed us at a two-thirty clip. He 
went two or three hundred yards down the road before he 
slowed up; then he turned round and jogged slowly back. 

Talk about a transformation, or even describe it! Why, 
there never was anything like it since language was 
invented! The mare he drove had on a new set of harness, 
the buggy was almost fresh from its maker, and Barney 
himself actually wore a stand-up collar. Moreover, he was 
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OWD quieted the hall with his insistent gavel. 

D “Comrades,” he said, ‘‘it has been apparent since 

we began this meeting that there is a small and 
noisy minority here evidently for the purpose of making 
as much disturbance as possible and probably with the 
idea of preventing any affirmative action by this gathering. 
To that small minority I desire to say that the next order 
of business of this meeting is the moving of a set of resolu- 
tions covering the objects and conclusions of it. If, how- 
ever, they continue the tactics they have thus far pursued 
the resolutions will be adopted, just the same, provided 
a majority vote is cast for them, and their objections will 
be met in the same manner they are presented. We shall 
not start anything, but I am here to say we can and will 
stop anything that is started. I recognize Capt. Stephen 
Fox.” 

As Dowd was speaking I noticed that a considerable 
number of our men were moving to the right and left of 
the hall, spreading out along the walls. There were a few 
hoots as Steve stepped forward, but in the main the hall 
was quiet. 

“T offer the following resolutions and move their adop- 
tion,’”’ said Steve. 

He then read a series of resolutions, outlining and 
affirming the objects of the soldiers’ organization as thus 
far accomplished and as to be accomplished, reciting the 
conditions precedent to my candidacy, and closing with 
this paragraph: 

“Resolved: It is the sense of this meeting of soldiers 
and sailors of the great war, now bound together in a 
common body for mutual protection and benefit and for 
the purpose of securing for ourselves the benefits of a 
government that shall uphold the ideals for which we 
fought, and support the integrity and progressiveness of 
our institutions, both civic and national, that the best 
interests of the city will be served and clean and honest 
municipal government secured by the choice of Capt. 
George Talbot for mayor, and we pledge ourselves to vote 
for him and support him in the coming primary, and if 
successful to do all in our power to secure his election 
in November.” 


**T second the resolutions!’’ shouted Sergeant Ralston, 
from the floor. 

“Mister Chairman—Mister Chairman!” screamed a 
man at the extreme left of the hall, a man I did not know 
and had not seen before. 

““For what purpose does the gentleman rise?”’ asked 
Dowd. 

“‘T rise to offer a substitute resolution for those just 
read.” 

“Ts the gentleman a veteran of the late war? Did he 
serve in either the Army or the Navy?” 

“Tn the Army. My name is Phelps, and I was in the 
Second Division and was in France.” 

“The gentleman is entitled to be heard. Will he read 
his resolution?”’ 

“Platform! Platform!’ came from all parts of the hall. 

Phelps struggled through the crowd and got to the 
stage. He was an able, alert-looking chap, entirely self- 
possessed, and of good voice. 

““Comrades,” he said, ‘I do not believe the best inter- 
ests of the soldiers and sailors of this city will be served by 
the adoption of the resolutions just read. I therefore offer 
the following brief substitute resolution: Resolved: It is 
the sense of this meeting that no candidate for mayor shall 
be indorsed, but that in accordance with the true spirit of 
democracy all sailors and soldiers shall be left to their own 
determinations in selecting the candidate for whom they 
shall vote at the primary, and not obligated or pledged 
by a meeting packed ad 

“‘A-ah!”’ came from our fellows, who were restless during 
Phelps’ reading. “‘Cutit short!” ‘‘ Vote!” they shouted. 

‘‘__ meeting packed by bosses whose methods are as 
arbitrary as those of the men they condemn!”’ shouted 
Phelps and, turning, faced Dowd as if to ask: ‘‘ Now, what 
are you going to do with that?” 

“Do I hear a second?” asked Dowd imperturbably. 

‘Second it,’’ came from both the right and the left of 
the hall. 

“ Gentlemen,’ 
stitute resolution which has been moved and seconded. 
The question is ——”’ 


’ 


said Dowd, “‘you have heard the sub=_¢jour 


‘ Aw, hell!’”’ broke in a loud voice. “We can’t 
here. Let’s go!” 

There was a swaying of men, a scuffle and the 
seat cracking. Our men rose and turned toward 
The police began to move. ‘“‘Sit steady, boys! 
Dowd. ‘It’s nothing!” 

‘Mister Chairman,” shouted Davidson, from 
ter of the hall where the disturbance was, “ 
This guy won’t interrupt again.” 

Meantime Phelps on the stage evidently awe 
action. He looked expectantly out toward | 
Then he ran to the front of the stage and yell 
journ! Adjourn! Move we adjourn!” 

“No,” roared our men. “No! No! No!” 

‘Motion to adjourn is lost,” announced Dow 
tion is on the adoption of the substitute resolt 
in favor - 

“‘Meeting’s adjourned!”’ came shrilly from 
and left of the hall. ‘It’s adjourned Let’s go!” 

“Sit down!’”? commanded loud voices. “Si 
we'll make you!” 

What happened then did not last thirty secon 
were some scuffles, a few more chairs cracked, : 
cursed, and we saw one or two go down sudden 

“Go ahead!” bellowed a big voice. “They? 
‘Kamerad’ already.” 7 a 

“All in favor of the substitute. resolution sig 
saying ‘Aye.’”? There was a scattering shout | 

“Contrary, ‘No.’” said Dowd. Our men th 
“No!” that sounded like a battery of heavies. 

‘Substitute is lost. Question now recurs on tl 
resolutions. All in favor say ‘Aye!’”’ -, 

*Aye!”’ they roared. a 

“Contrary, ‘No.’” 

There were a few noes. : 

Bang! Bang! Bang! went Dowd’s gav 

“Resolutions adopted. Motion to adjourt 
Motion made and seconded. Carried. 

med!” _ age 
Bang! went the gavel again, and Dow 
’em go, boys. It’s all over.” 
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was a burst of cheering at this; the hall stirred, 
tled, men crowded into the aisles, and there was 
lamor and confusion of conversation that comes 
arge body of people begins to leave a gathering 
fhe band crashed into When He Comes Back, 
-d came to me and held out his hand. 

over, George,”’ he said; “the way I hoped it 
», And without as much trouble as I expected. 
ority didn’t have the nerve to go against us when 
-our numbers and spirit, and this is a fine testi- 
) the steadiness and sense of responsibility in our 
t they didn’t get after that outfit and tear them 
ind branch. That is their natural tendency, you 
ut they didn’t, and behaved like men, not harum- 
rough-housing boys, and I’m glad of it. How- 
s added, “‘if anything had started it would have 
mgeous affair.” 

k you, Tommy,’ I told him, and then Steve 
j, and both of us asked: “But what happened 


get out of here,’”’ said Dowd, who was pale and 
sry tired. I noticed that his hand trembled as I 
amine. “I’m about all in,” he continued. “TI 
jugh that meeting on my nerve, but I am badly 
up, just the same, and I want to go somewhere 
own and get some food and drink.” 

ie congratulations on the stage as short as I could, 
7d pulling himself together for a final effort 
ur solicitous friends, including dad and his party, 
vas all right, but that the story would keep until 
as he had some work to do. He and Steve and I 
it the back door as soon as we could, and went to 
restaurant. Dowd ordered a meal, drank some 
id after a 

: “I’m be- 


different with me. I am not running for anything. Mine 
was a personal matter.” 

“Personal?” said Steve, voicing my surprise with the 
question. ‘‘What sort of a personal matter?” 

“T got into a jam with Pendergrast. I don’t think he 
gave a whoop whether I went to the meeting or not. Prob- 
ably he knew nothing about it, as he reached town only 
at noon. This was the way of it: When I left George, at 
half past five, I went down to the house to see my mother, 
who is sick. You know, I am not living there now. Soon 
after I left, and before I got there, while I was in transit, 
they telephoned that mother is much sicker than they 
thought and that they were taking her to St. Mary’s 
Hospital. I found that out when I reached the house. 
Therefore, to see her, and I wanted to see her, I must go 
to the hospital, which is way over on the other side of the 
city; and I got in a surface car and rode out there. At 
half past six, the time I was to meet George at head- 
quarters, I was with mother. I telephoned a few minutes 
after that to say I wouldn’t be at the office, but would 
go direct to the hall, and got your message that you 
wouldn’t be there either. 

‘Mother is very sick, and I stayed with her just as long 
as I could. It was about a quarter after seven when I left 
the hospital, and I figured I could get to the hall in thirty 
minutes, which would be time enough if the rest of you 
were there. I was hungry as a wolf, and I hurried into 
Paddy Rattigan’s place, on West Monmouth Street, near 
the hospital, to get asandwich and some ginger ale. Inthe 
old days this saloon was owned by Pendergrast. Rattigan, 
who is one of Pendergrast’s closest friends, ran it for him. 
After prohibition came Rattigan kept the place open as a 
sort of a lunch bar and soft-drink dispensary, with a line of 
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hard stuff on the side for trusties and permitted by a 
complaisant police. While I was standing at the bar Tom 
Pendergrast came out of the back room. I know Pender- 
grast well, and have known him ever since I was a boy, 
as he used to be at my father’s place a good deal. 

*“*Hello, Tommy,’ he said. 

“*Flow are you, Mr. Pendergrast?’ I answered. ‘I 
didn’t know you had returned.’ 

““Just got back,’ he said. ‘I’m glad I ran across you. 
You can put me straight on some things.’ 

““T can’t stop now,’ I told him. ‘I’ve got a meeting 
to attend and am due there in half an hour.’ 

“Oh, come in here a few minutes. You’ll have plenty 
of time, and I’ve got some important things to say to you.’ 

“T confess that what followed was my own fault. I was 
curious to know what was in his mind, and I went into the 
back room, with my half-eaten sandwich in one hand and 
my glass mug in the other. Remember that glass mug. 
It’s important—one of those old-fashioned ones, made of 
heavy glass, with a handle—you know the kind. Used to 
use them before they got these thin fancy small-capacity 
glasses. Rattigan always used them for his customers, 
who demanded a full measure of beer for their money, 
and didn’t bother to put in a new stock of glasses for the 
soft drinks. 

“There were four tables in the room, and ten or twelve 
of those bent-wood chairs, a bare little room where 
the men play pinochle. 

“What is it?’ I asked him. ‘Remember I’m in a hurry.’ 

“*You’ve got plenty of time,’ he said, closing the door. 
‘Sit down.’ I sat down in one of the chairs, on one side of a 
table, and he sat opposite. I was facing the door. He had 
his back to it. The table was the one nearest the door. 

““*Now, then,’ he 
said, ‘I want to know 
what the hell you 
mean by mixing up 
with that’—George, 
I'd hate to tell you 
what he called you— 
‘Talbot in that 
Miller business, and 
what you are doing 
now, and where you 
get off anyhow, to be 
a part of that job 
Hunkins framed on 
me? You’re the first 
one of that bunch I 
have seen, and I just 
want to talk with 
you.’ 

“*You can’t talk 
with me about that,’ 
I said. ‘You know 
very well what part 
I took in that, and 
if it is any satisfac- 
tion to you I’ll say 
that I am backing 
that same Talbot for 
mayor against your 
man and Hunkins’ 
man, and we’re going 
to win too. That’s 
all there is to it.’ 

“‘T started to rise, 
with my mug in my 
hand, when Pender- 
grast pulled an old 
rough-and-tumble 
fighter’s trick on me. 
He shoved the table 
over quickly against 
my legs, lifted his 
side of it, gave it a 
hard push, caught 
me on the thighs as 
I was rising, and up- 
set me. I fell to the 
floor, with the table 
on top of me, but I 
hung to my glass. 
Pendergrast reached 
to the door, turned 
the key in it, threw 
the key on the floor 
and said: ‘Now, 
damn you, I might 
as well begin with 
you as anyone else! 
I came back here to 
trim a lot of you 
nosey guys for my 

- own revenge, and I'll 
trim you first.’ 

(Continued on 

Page 122) 
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Railroad Capital and Labor 


ATERING railroad stocks, or overissuing railroad 

securities, was once a Wallingford road to fortune. 
Its history, from Commodore Vanderbilt’s operation in 
New York Central down to Rock Island, has been written 
up a thousand times. If the operation is to be successful 
two conditions are necessary: The manipulators must 
have a free hand in the matter of issuing securities; and 
they must be able to hold up freight and passenger rates 
sufficiently to pay interest and dividends on the overissued 
stuff. The three conspicuous examples ofrailroad inflation 
in late years—Rock Island, New Haven and Frisco— 
failed because the manipulators had lost control of freight 
and passenger rates. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and state commissions had taken control. Securities 
could be’ overissued, but interest and dividends on them 
could not be paid. 

There are only two ways of extracting an undue profit 
from railroads: One is by overcharging for railroad serv- 
ice—holding freight and passenger rates too high; the 
other is by overissuing securities. Against. the first of 
these methods the public now has complete protection. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission and forty-eight 
state commissions have full authority over rates. In the 
history of public regulation of rates there is nothing what- 
ever to raise a suspicion that it may be used to the undue 
advantage of railroad capital. Notoriously the suspicions 
lie on the other hand. 

With rates regulated by public authority the oppor- 
tunity to gain an undue profit by overissuing securities is 
much limited, for unless rates can be put up interest and 
dividends cannot be paid on the overissues. But many 
states have already taken control of the issue of railroad 
securities within their jurisdiction. A like Federal control 
over security issues will be a feature of the railroad settle- 
ment. With that the public has full protection against any 
undue railroad profit. Securities cannot be overissued, the 
public cannot be overcharged for railroad services, railroad 
capital cannot get more than a fair living wage. 

Capitalistic, or Wall Street, manipulation of railroads 
furnishes a dramatic theme, and the most has been made 
of it—properly enough. In spite of all such manipulation 
we got the cheapest, most efficient railroad service in the 
world, and the price of that service to the public steadily 
fell. From 1896 to 1915 prices in general rose fifty per 
cent, but the price of railroad service, measured by the 
average freight rate, fell nine per cent. Mr. Plumb, repre- 
senting the railroad brotherhoods—who has presumably 
gone over the records carefully—alleges that from 1900 
to 1910 there were certain overissues of railroad securities 
which now involve a dividend charge, or a charge upon 
railroad users, amounting to about fifteen million dollars 
a year. His allegation may be challenged; but admitting 
that it is true, fifteen millions a year is something‘like one- 
third of one per cent of what the nation pays for rail 
transportation. Surely reducing that bill by a third of 
one per cent would have no momentous effect on cost of 
living. And whatever overissue of railroad securities there 
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may have been, sure means of preventing it in the future 
are at hand. Against capitalistic loot of the railroads the 
public has means of absolute protection. 

There are finally two factors in the cost of transporta- 
tion: The capital cost, or the return on the investment; 
and the labor cost, or wages. The public now has control 
over the first item. It has no effectual control over the 
second item; and it is highly disquieting to find that 
labor’s plan for the settlement of the railroad problem not 
only does not include any public control of the labor cost 
but expressly repudiates it. 

Asked at one of the hearings in Washington whether 
railroad labor would surrender its right to strike at will 
and submit to binding arbitration of wages in case the 
brotherhoods were given that large share in the manage- 
ment of the roads which the Plumb plan proposes, Mr. 
Garretson answered with an emphatic no. 

When Mr. Garretson was speaking, railroad shopmen 
had gone on strike—and tied up or seriously crippled rail- 
road transportation in various sections of the country— 
in defiance of their own organizations and their own duly 
chosen representatives. Say that we put the manage- 
ment of the roads pretty largely in the brotherhoods’ 
hands, as their plan proposes. We then have the 
positive assurance that the big organizations will strike 
and paralyze the service if they choose; and we have the 
strongest probability that smaller labor groups will strike 
and cripple or paralyze the service whether the big organi- 
zations want them to or not. No effectual public control 
over labor cost is expressed or implied in the plan, nor is 
there any assurance of that most vital thing, a continuous 
operation of the railroads. 

Railroad labor received wage increases last year that 
added something like a billion dollars annually to the cost 
of transportation. The Railroad Administration now has 
wage demands which it calculates would further increase 
the cost of transportation by about eight hundred million 
dollars a year. Say that capital, in a given decade, was 
able arbitrarily to increase the cost of transportation by 
fifteen millions a year—or by any other figure. We want 
that condition corrected. Say there is another power 
that is able arbitrarily to increase the cost of transporta- 
tion by eight hundred millions a year. We want that 
condition corrected too. 

Practically it is an arbitrary power, because organized 
railroad labor can inflict such terrific damage upon the 
country that except as a desperate, last-ditch measure the 
country cannot resist. Practically there is a loaded gun 
in its hand. When organized labor comes to Washington 
with a plan for a new management and control of the rail- 
roads in the supposed interests of the whole public it must 
be prepared to submit its own wage demands to public 
authority and bind itself to abide by the decision. It 
insists—properly, as far as that goes—that capital’s gun 
be spiked. But a man with two six-shooters in his belt is 
not in a good position to demand disarmament. Labor 
says that its plan will produce a railroad management and 
control that everybody else can trust. But it does not 
propose to trust that management itself. It proposes to 
remain in a position to coerce the management by threat 
of a destructive strike. 

True, you cannot make men work against their will. If 
a body of workmen choose to quit they will quit. Neither 
can any agreement absolutely prevent war among nations. 
If a nation is determined to fight it will fight. But every- 
body feels that if nations will solemnly agree to renounce 
the right to fight at their own pleasure, to submit their 
differences to arbitration and to abide by the result, a great 
point for international peace has been gained. So if a set 
of labor unions will solemnly agree to renounce their right 
to strike at their own pleasure and bind themselves to abide 
by arbitration a great point for industrial peace will have 
been gained; and at any rate the unions will have proved 
their own good faith in claiming to seek the public good. 

There is hardly a business of any sort in the United 
States that is not dependent on railroad transportation, 
hardly an economic activity that is not affected by it. 
Taking us collectively, it is literally true that our living 
depends upon it. The public’s interest, first of all, is in 
continuous efficient operation of the roads. It has a right 
to insist on that interest and to ask that reasonable means 
of protecting it be submitted to. It has a great interest 
also in the rates at which the service is furnished. It has a 
right to insist that nobody shall exercise arbitrary power 
over those rates, and that a claim involving an impor- 
tant addition to the cost of transportation shall come into 
a fair court and submit to impartial judgment. 

Organized labor objects to binding arbitration. In a 
word, it argues that if it surrendered its right to strike at 
will it would go into court with its hands tied and have its 
pockets picked. Time was—when labor organization was 
weak and politics’ ear was stuffed with cotton on the labor 
side—when there was force in that argument. With its 
present power and influence there is no reason to question 
that labor would get a fair hearing and a fair judgment. 
The extreme insecurity to which striking labor in trans- 
portation can subject everybody else’s livelihood is not 
a fair condition. 
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Holding the Bag — 


: 

WHEN we were young and children fron 

visited us in the country they were always 

in a particular method of hunting rabbits. Thi 

in the city boy’s holding the bag through long h, 

night, while the country boys drove the rabbi 

bag. The game afforded amusement to the eo 
and experience to the city boys. 

An international game of holding the bag is 
staged in the Near East. By this we mean th 
in Armenia. The Near East was in a jumble 
war. It is in a double jumble now. Every ¢ 
organization — racial, political, agricultural, 
transportational—reigns uncontrolled. North ; 
Armenia are the Kuban, the Caucasus and the 
republics, three new states that are claiming in 
existence between the arm of Russia east of 
Sea and the Mohammedan areas in the south. 
west of Turkey and Armenia are Mesopotamia 
that presumably are to be allocated respectivel 
Britain and France. Somewhere a niche rem 
carved out for Italy. In the center, the cess; 
Near East, are three ill-defined areas—Turke 
Armenia and Armenia. It is desired, at the leas 
United States shall assume the mandate for 

By no stretch of imagination can the accey 
mandate over this region be construed to repre 
structive problem. It is not even a decent salvag 
It is a slum problem, upon the grandest scale i 

No one can deny that a large and weal 
should extend its aid to the unfortunate to thee 
ability. But one should also admit that there 
choice of charities; and one is led very gravely 
whether elsewhere in the world are not existent 
requiring alleviation that promise a more e 
result than can apparently be achieved in Ar 
course the nation that has the honor of holdin 
date will also have the privilege of footing the 

There is much discussion of a national budget. 
mist of speculative mind may well ponder how 
and bookkeeper of the United States Treas 
classify the expenses of a mandate in Armenia. 


Pay Rolls 


HIRTEEN hundred officers have resignec 

Regular Army since the armistice was signe: 
every eight. The General Staff is exercised al 
recently ordered an investigation. The report 
high cost of living is the chief cause, and remar 
War Department is now paying a hodcarrier su 
as much as a second lieutenant, and a plasterer 
a first lieutenant—who may have had seven y 
versity and hospital training. Both pay and all 
the army officer are included, and he gives a 
against the wage earner’s eight hours. 

Perhaps in an ideal adjustment of humai 
plasterer is worth more than a first lieutenan' 
brigadier general; but the plasterer’s seven an 
dollars a day, he says, barely covers his cost of 
a first lieutenant has been brought up and edt 
more expensive plane of living. 

The chief victims of this high cost of living ar 
earners, the savers, and unorganized inartic 
laborers. And they get the least consideration, bi 
are usually not in a position to raise a row. T 
ment is no better employer, from the point of 
people on its pay roll or from the point of viev 
as a whole, than any private concern is. It pays 
ants now just what it paid them in 1908, and it 
pay them more, precisely because it has to pi 
terers seven and a quarter dollars a day—or 1 
plasterers energetically demand it. Its pay r 
the same inequality as any other; in fact, a greal 
ity than most pay rolls. Extending the field of g 
employment of labor promises nothing. ’ 
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Stock Prices 


HARES of half a dozen or so of the stronges 
sell as high as par. Here and there an indu 
mands a round market premium. Heavy prem 
acterize stocks in the small Standard Oil g 
among comparatively extensive groups the one: 
city bank stocks is the only one in which a cul 
valuation of three, four, five or more dollars 
dollar originally invested is at all common. _ 
The banks are all publicly supervised. — 
under strict statutory limitations. The 
examined in the interest of the public and all 
tions are open to public agents. By and | 
profitable and their shares command a prem 
tion to the volume of business they handle— 
in proportion to the volume of public servic 
We wish some of our radical friends who ¢0 
tention to the sinister aspects of profit w' 
its more common aspect of a sign of public serv! 
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is what events are 
» to. Already the 
ld empire has been 
t. The French have 
‘one section; the 
other; the Italians 
\e British have Pales- 
esopotamia and are 
ting element in Con- 
. Yet no decision 
nounced that estab- 
‘ermanent position: 
| They have merely 
a complicating mat- 
oughly that the final 
|s likely to develop 
'-for-all unpleasant- 
|; is in anticipation of such an event that the 
ihe United States should open their minds to 
lear a vision as possible of what may be de- 
‘them. I cannot pretend to be able to project 
‘n, but I can at least let in a little light and sug- 
)ines of inquiry. 


i3urden No One Wants to Carry 


\, our sole duty seems to be to feed everybody 
'd, and this duty we are discharging with a me- 
interestedness that makes our position unique. 
told that we must accept our share of respon- 
‘2 must give up our isolation, take up what is 
‘peculiarly our own job lot of the white man’s 
\make the most of it. They have left it for us, 
tis. The bewildered community centered in 
yple circles round nearly every other subject, 
‘straight up to the question, Will the United 
‘t the position of mandatory Power in Armenia? 
yhat they want us to do; just that, and noth- 
ney have taken advantage of our confession 
\ faith to try to unload on us the only burden 
7 else will consent to carry; and this for the 
itis a burden minus even a prospect of the kind 
efit that is required by most peoples as a 
istic endeavor. As they are mapping it out for 
atit amounts to: They would create the worst 
situation that the mind of man can conceive, 
it on the theory that we have become jointly 
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responsible with the rest of the world for the maintenance 
of this, that and the other—including peace—then crowd 
us into a tight corner where we could do nothing but lift 
an impotent voice in occasional protest against having 
our toes trampled on in the general mélée. What are we 
going to do about it? 

Armenia, they say, is America’s sphere of influence in 
the Near East. And so it is, in a way. We have made it 
our sphere of influence by doing everything humanly pos- 
sible under the circumstances to save a remnant of its peo- 
ple from massacre and starvation, so we are bound to the 
little country by bonds that would be difficult to break. 
It is my belief that we should see the Armenians through 
in one way or another, but there is no reason why we 
should do it in the guise of the international goat. If we 
accept anything in the nature of a burden to carry we 
should at least dictate the terms of our acceptance and 
make sure that the burden is so disposed that it will not 
too soon begin to weigh upon us as an overburden. 

We might get out of the political situation in the East 
altogether and go back to the comfortable position of spec- 
tator that was ourssolong. But we arein very deep. And 
besides we hate a quitter. The way to quit is to quit, 
nevertheless; and if we intend to quit we should do so 
without reservation or delay. We should either get out 
and leave no trace of ourselves as an authority, or we should 
make our authority all-embracing and exclusively domi- 
nant, not only in Armenia but throughout the entire area 
the divisions of which—including Armenia—are econom- 
ically and otherwise interdependent. 


I shall endeavor to make clear 
exactly what I mean, and in do- 
ing so I shall not wander all 
over the map, but confine myself 
to the undeniably interdepend- 
ent areas. These comprise as a 
minimum the Straits and Con- 
stantinople, all Transcaucasia— 
which presents a somewhat 
separate but closely related 
problem—and whatever terri- 
tory may finally be allotted to 
the Armenian race. 

Those who are honestly and 
unselfishly interested in the es- 
tablishment of such conditions 
as would result in the regen- 
eration of the various peoples 
concerned, and a perhaps some- 
what durable peace, would 
divide Turkey among its own 
tribes only, would amalgamate 
the various divisions into one 
great confederation of autono- 
mous states and intrust the 
supervision of the whole to a 
single mandatory Power. 


Deals and Ideals 


UT the voice of the convinced 
idealist has little chance of 
being heard above the clamor 
that is making this night of 
humanity’s travail hideous, so 
from the monumental mix-up 
of deals and ideals at Paris one 
is glad enough to pick out a 
seeming possibility and concen- 
trate upon that to the exclu- 
sion of all the varieties there 
are of mere sentiment. And is 
not our content with our new 
responsibilities of sufficient im- 
portance to the other Powers 
to bring them to eventual agree- 
ment with any reasonable de- 
mands we may happen to make? 
Our occasional threat to go 
home and mind our own business 
fills them with consternation. 
As Americans looking over a 
proposition that we are likely 
to permit ourselves to be let in 
on, it is in Armenia then that 
we must establish our angle of 
vision; an Armenia with no 
outlet being the tight corner it 
is our plain duty to ourselves 
to keep out of. 

There is no Turkish Ar- 
menia now, because the Peace 
Conference has not at this writing got round to the task of 
delimitating the boundaries of the proposed state, and the 
one-time Turkish province of Armenia is occupied in armed 
and belligerent force by the Turks themselves, while not 
more than fifty thousand Armenians are left alive among 
them to whisper the fearful tale of the great dispersal 
which succeeded so unbelievably. How many of the pur- 
sued and persecuted got across the Turkish border into 
Russian Armenia while the dispersal was in progress no- 
body knows, because the mortality among them from 
starvation and disease has been very great. But there are 
to-day some three hundred and thirty thousand refugees 
within the Russian section available for repatriation 
across the Turkish frontier when something in the nature 
of a definite status has been established for them. 

I say these people are available now, but there will be 
few of them left by the end of another winter unless some 
Power gets the situation firmly in hand in very short order 
and gives a demonstration of ability to deliver the goods in 
record time. In spite of everything we have been able to 
do and are doing now there are in Russian Armenia and 
other parts of the Caucasus to-day some six hundred 
and ninety thousand ‘Armenians requiring famine relief, 
and not less than ,three hundred thousand are in actual 
danger of death from starvation. 

The summer was well advanced when I was in Armenia, 
yet I saw grinning, gibbering starvation en masse; I came 
in contact with ghouls who within the fortnight had delved 
in graveyards for human flesh to eat; I encountered 
those who had been convicted of picking the meatless 
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bones of their own children, 
dead of starvation; and I saw 
men, women and little people 
by the hundreds down on their 
knees in the greening fields 
searching for grasses and weeds 
that a human being could de- 
vour. Also I saw men die, 
writhing in the mud in the last 
agony of the most awful death 
that human imagination can 
picture. This being a mere 
glance at the worst little center 
of unmitigated horror on the 
face of the green earth. 

The population of Russian 
Armenia is about two millions, 
while scattered here and there 
in Western Turkey and various 
parts of Europe there are groups 
of refugees aggregating perhaps 
one hundred and fifty thousand; 
approximately two and a half 
millions all told. Not much of 
a remnant_of a once numerous 
race upon which to build a 
strong and stable state, you will 
say, but something more of a 
remnant than will be left when 
building really begins.. A good 
fifty per cent of those who are 
left have been reduced to the 
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lowest ebb of vitality by long- 
drawn-out starvation and 
hardship, and it is said that very soon they will almost 
inevitably be subjected to the ravages of a cholera epi- 
demic that will claim thousands of victims. This is a 
ghastly prospect, but it is too late now to begin to consider 
preventive measures. The time for such consideration was 
six months ago. But the Powers were then—as they are 
now—engaged in an engrossing game of politics with the 
destinies of what they regard as more valuable peoples as 
stakes. 

The only feasible way into Armenia—either Turkish or 
Russian—is through the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, 
across the Black Sea to Batum and thence by rail to 
Tiflis, from where a branch of the one and only railroad 
runs southwestward through Alexandropol and Kars to 
Erzerum. A sec- 
ond branch 
strikes off at Alex- 
andropol and 
connects with 
Erivan on the 
way to Tabriz, 
Erivan being the 
capital of the so- 
called Armenian 
Republic as it 
now exists. 


Dreamers 


N ORDER to 

give the Arme- 
nians an outlet to 
the seas that 
would make them 
independent of 
the Georgian port 
of Batum and of 
Constantinople it 
is proposed to ex- 
tend the new 
state all the way 
across Asiatic 
Turkey and in- 
elude within it 
the two ports of 
Alexandretta and 
Mersina. But the 
dreamers — Ar- 
menians of 
ecourse—who are 
dreaming of this 
are dreaming a 
long way ahead 
and have gone 
quite mad with 
ambition and 
faith in them- 
selves. No mat- 
ter what territory 
they may finally 
have allotted to 
them in Turkey 
they will be in a 
hopeless minority 
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in the population, and for such an area they could hardly 
muster half a man to the square mile. Besides, they for- 
get the implacable hatred of the Turk, which would be 
increased a thousandfold if such a proposition should be 
carried into effect. 

It is a proposition, however, that is said to be intended 
to inveigle Americans into a more receptive attitude to- 
ward the Armenian burden. Americans say: ‘‘If we really 
must go in and set that country on its feet we must have a 
way to get in.” 

But the practical man sees no advantage in the pos- 
session of a port hundreds of miles away across a trackless 
country that he would have to connect by railroad with his 
base of operations before he could even begin to operate. 
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Famous for their Quality 


Campbell’s Pork and Beans are so popular 
| because they are so good. Carefully selected 
beans are slow-cooked until they are tender 
and thoroughly digestible. The sauce is the 
delicious essence of red ripe tomatoes, delicately 
spiced. Lean bacon pork gives its pleasing 
relish. A hearty, wholesome, appetizing dish. 
Serve it often. 


One size 15c a Can One kind 
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this world upon which it is impossible 

to set an intrinsic valuation. Par ex- 
ample, take neckties. Out of the same three- 
dollar lot one chooses two, 
say, an orange and a dark 
green. Worn rightly the 
orange may impress a 
client, especially if fe- 
male, into accepting a 
piece of modern petit 
point, which had been 
ruined at a fire sale, as a 
genuine example of Napo- 
leonie Goblein. Whereas 
had one selected the dark- 
green tie it might easily 
have reminded her of her 
husband or some other 
somber and practical ob- 
struction to the expendi- 
ture of good American 
dollars on objects de vertu, 
and even a real tenagra 
would have been viewed 
with suspicion. 

Eh bien! Ca’ va sans 
dire, as the French say! 
And after all, what is the 
intrinsic value of petit 
point or tenagras? They, 
like many of the other ex- 
quisitely chosen objects in 
my famous galleries, or 
shop as it may seem to 
the uninitiated, cannot 
well be eaten, or worn, or 
indeed sat upon—for who 
would dream of actually 
sitting on our famous set 
of Early Spanish chairs? 
And yet enormous sums 
are daily paid for such 
things, and with all due 
modesty I will say that it 
is the sacred duty of men 
like myself with a touch 
of genius to place the true 
valuation on such things, 
and incidentally, the 
price. Perception is what 
most people lack, and 
when found for them in 
themselves is what they 
most enjoy. And teaching 
an erstwhile dull business 
man to wring pleasurable 
excitement out of an- 
tiques is surely a sacred 
task and an inestimable 
contribution to society in 
general and to America, 
the crude, in particular. 

Of course I am an American myself, but people seldom 
guess it. For a dealer should be first of all a cosmopolite! 
Not alone in manner but in clothing and speech. C’est la 
verite! And the spread of beauty and culture is vastly in 
the hands of art dealers. We have perception—else we 
could not exist; and the dull average man must and does 
take his taste in art from us once he has passed the depart- 
ment store art-department stage. 

Voila! This much being granted—and granted I am 
sure it must be, if only because of our having revived and 
put, if not into use at least into circulation, a lot of things 
which the past generations had relegated to the attic—le 
chose mort n’on pas de quoi—you know, or would be with- 
out us. 

Well, that much being granted, I demand to know why 
if I, with my superior professional taste and judgment, say 
a five-dollar lantern is worth twenty-five hundred dollars, 
why it is not so. If there be one who can state the com- 
mercial value of beauty let him come forward now and doit! 

Lionel LaFarge, my head curator, attempted this diffi- 
cult feat the day we decided upon the auction. In point 
of fact dear Lionel had been distinctly restless ever since 
his return from the war and the exchanging of his uniform 
for the chic garments characteristic of my young men in 
general, but of Lionel in particular. The increased mus- 
cularity due to his military experience rather spoiled the 
lilylike grace which had in the first place so endeared him to 
me, but once the tailor got through with him he was again, 
sans doubt, quite the smartest looking man I ever saw. 


[esis are many material things in 
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And So When Madame Cartiea, Check in Hand, Approached Me as the Crowd Was Departing I Had 


But the rehabilitation was, literally, just that. The 
shell only was as before, even though I had after the great- 
est difficulty persuaded him to retain the nom de guerre 
under which he had become famous. His own extraordi- 
narily crude name of Tom McGuire was out of the ques- 
tion; how his parents could have permitted such a beauty 
to bear such a title is and always will be a mystery to me. 
If I have done nothing else for the dear boy I have at least 
amputated that atrocity as far as the public is concerned. 
Curiously enough, Lionel did not agree with me as to the 
necessity of this. 

“Tt was Tom McGuire won the Croix de Guerre!” he 
protested. ‘‘And the public knows that!” 

“They may have known it,” I corrected him. ‘‘But do 
they remember it? After all, my dear boy, the war is past 
and done, and people, particularly rich clients, arerather fed 
up on it. Your heroism will do you no good in the handling 
of antique laces and boule cabinets; in fact, it will seem 
rather raw and distinctly out of character. I suggest you 
forget the whole unpleasant incident!”’ 

“‘T can’t forget it, but I suppose I can shut up about it,” 
he growled. ‘‘You people who stayed at home seem to 
think the war was a sort of bally bore, like a pink tea that 
is well over with. Well, have it your own way. As nobody 
except my dad and you seem willing to hire me and my 
medal I suppose I will have to take what I can get and 
how I can get it!” 

Which latter part of his speech I hastily conciliated him 
on, because for one terrible half hour Tom had, so to 


How Dramatic and Terrible Was the Scene That Ensued?! 
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for the endurance of his expensive clothing. 

“It’s magnificent!” he exclaimed, pulling < 
greed flask from his hip pocket. ‘‘It will go b 
ever on this receipt! Have a sup, will ye? Ah 
grand medicine, me boys!” 

Both Lionel and I declined, with respect bu 
Considering the number of things the Old Boy 
in my place I was as tactful as possible in my re 
not tactful to the point of imbibing Oleoil! / 
quechose impossible! This terrible concoction, 
openly and avowedly for use both ex and in ternal 
for me. And I do verily believe that it was the 
attempt to make Lionel taste the stuff which 
cided the dear fellow against selling it. 

“‘Now, young feller, me lad!” said that rotu 
his parent—‘‘now young feller, me lad, you'v! 
rounds of this city looking for a job and nary 4 
hire the soldier boy except his old dad and 
here! So now will ye come back to the Oleoil ! 
are ye going to stay in this high-class-robbery 84 

Well, the poor ignorant old chap put it 
but clearly. The truth was that Lionel I 
choice. 3 

‘Well, dad, as between patent medicine at 
choose the greater evil—being a brave m 
handsome offspring. “If I have to earn my livin 
‘about something I had rather it was about thi 
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-a lesson from agricultural Iowa 
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AID seasoned Iowa, as Utah lis- 
tened eagerly: ‘‘I’m a farmer 
through and through and mighty glad 
to meet another. You see I feel I’ve 
got a right to real Iowan pride. For 
Uncle Sam has declared to me, ‘Iowa, 
among my 48 States you take the blue 
ribbon for farms and farming wealth.’ 
Light up this friendly Owl.”’ 


Utah puffed away and made reply: 
“Towa, we young farmers are always 
glad to learn from veterans like you. 


Already we have irrigated nearly 
2,000,000 of our fruitful acres. We 
raise fine crops you must admit. 
Surely you have used beet sugar from 
our great refineries.’’ 


* * * 


Far-flung States always find friendly get- 
together in Owls and White Owls. For 
these dependable Cigars are high favorites 
all over this good old U. S. A. Dependable 
fragrance is the reason. Guaranteed de- 
pendable by the General Cigar Co., Inc., 
and their nearly $3,000,000 Owl leaf reserve. 


DEALERS: 
Tf your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write us. 
ger Corrm, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
stick round their houses than what they put into their 
stomachs!” 

“Me boy,” said the bear, “‘if you was to go round telling 
the commission men that Oleoil is a blessing in disguise— 
that it puts new heart into all who use it—it’s God’s 
solemn truth ye’d be telling them, and no less. I’m an 
honest man, and the goods is far better than represented. 
The day ye are convinced of this come back home and the 
job is open!” ; 

‘All right, father,” said Lionel the Lily, languidly dust- 
ing an invisible fleck from the sleeve of his dark-gray cut- 
away with a lavender silk handkerchief. His parent 
observed the operation in eloquent silence. 

“Achone!” he said with a sigh. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be leaving 
you each a few bottles in case yer ever need it. Come 
what, come may!” 

And with which cryptic remark il partier chez el—much 
to my relief. The next day a case of forty-eight bottles of 
Oleoil—For Home and Barn—arrived at our rooms, and 
Lionel opened it, much to my disgust. After which, ar- 
rayed informally in a perfectly stunning mauve kimono, 
he gave me a demonstration of the way he used to sell it 
in the old days before he found New York, his true voca- 
tion and me. Droll?2 Comme il etait droll cet homme-la! 
I thought I should expire, positively! And then he became 
serious. 

“T tell you what, dear boy!” he said. “‘It’s simply rip- 
ping on furniture—makes it shine like a mirror—posi- 
tively!” 

“Really?” said I. “Then I’ll just go over that pair of 

‘Sheraton chairs with it, the ones that came from the fac- 
tory yesterday. They need toning up a bit!” 

“T loathe those chairs!”’ said Lionel. ‘‘And all the other 
fakes in the place! This is a filthy business!” 

“Tt is not!’ I disclaimed indignantly. ‘‘Quel.maledic- 


tions!” 
“Almost everything in it is phony, including your 
French!” he snapped. 


Which was a perfectly absurd remark, because nobody 
in their hearts believes most antiques to be real, and just 
show me a real American who speaks French; or no, don’t 
show me—show any head waiter! So I passed over the 
slight. 

“Still, you have deliberately chosen to remain in it,” 
IT remarked. ‘‘There must be a reason!”’ 

“There is,’”’ said he. 

And then we both fell silent because there was no need 
to make that reason articulate. We both knew her, and 
Lionel hadremained 
in the profession, as 
I may call it, on the 
Widow Cartiea’s ac- 
count, and on it 
alone, disguise the 
fact as he might. 

“Damn it!’’ he 
burst out after a 
moment. ‘‘You 
ought to clean the 
place up, Kentt! 
Why not get rid of 
all your junk and 
start selling only 
stuff you are sure 
about? It could be 
a great business, 
this, if only it was 
run straight. It is 
a great business—a 
profession, as you 
like to call it, when 
it is done as Cartiea 
does it—fine, clean 
selling —long pe- 
riods between sales, 
but genuine objects 
of art—authentic 
stuff!” 

“Authentic my 
eye!” I sniffed, for 
somehow every men- 
tion of that woman 
disturbed me most 
unreasonably. “Au- 
thentic! Who knows 
what is authentic? 
The good dealer is 
the one who knows 
what his public 
wants and feeds it 
to them! Mon cher 
enfant, Madame 
Cartiea would buy a 
fake and pretend to 
believe in it if she 
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thought she could “No, Sah! Ah Never Touched a Penny of Dat Change, Sah!" Said Greenleaf. 


sell it, believe me! 


THE 


Why, what is more, the cleverest of us are often deceived, 
no less than we may, through the exigencies of business, 
be forced to—er—not exactly deceive, but—allow the pub- 
lic to make its own inference regarding an antique!” 

‘“‘Cartiea dishonest? Never!’ shouted Lionel. ‘‘Cartiea 
be fooled by a fake? Not in a lifetime! The day she falls 
for anything like that, me for the Oleoil business! My 
faith in humanity would be gone!” 

“‘Well, don’t get excited!’”’ I purred. ‘‘Come now, let’s 
have a nice little lemonade and discuss our plans. Alas for 
temperance!” 

“Oh, well, all right!’’ said Lionel, taking the proffered 
drink. ‘‘But there’s got to be a clean-up or I won’t stay, 
that’s straight!” 

Then I conceived an idea. In point of fact I might al- 
most call it an inspiration. 

“In order to rid our stock of those articles to which you 
object,” said I, ‘“‘we must sell them—no, wait—no sane 
business person would destroy them, my dear—we must, 
as it were, retire them into the private lives of people who 
are not ordinarily customers.” 

“But how?” 

“By means of a very exclusive private auction!” said I. 

“But if Kentt’s holds an auction of any kind, won’t that 
look badly for the business?” he asked, puckering his 
handsome brow. 

“Of course it would!” I said sharply. 
having Kentt’s sell out!” 

“How then?” 

“There is only one way,” I said solemnly. ‘‘Somebody 
will have to die!” 

“What!” exclaimed Lionel, leaping to his feet, the 
mauve kimono flapping wildly. 

“Even if I have to kill them personally,” I replied 
firmly. 

“Say, are you ee or what?” roared Lionel. 
here and let me feel your pulse!” 

I waved him aside. 

“T mean we have got to have an estate—estate of the 
late So-and-So—and sell it. The estate will be comprised 
of all the junk we have in the place.” 

“Oh!” said Lionel. ‘‘But, good Lord! If you take some 
fake name it won’t have any value; and then, suppose it 
were to be found out? It really ought to be a prominent 
name, you know!”’ 

He was beginning to be taken with the idea; I could see 
that. 

“Prominent name?” said I. 
ask you, is a prominent name? 


“T don’t intend 


~ “Come 


“My dear boy, what, I 
It is merely one that is 


and So’'’m Mah Conscience!’’ 
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**Mah Demise is Innocent, 
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well advertised, and advertising is only fifty cen 
line. Print any name large enough and confi 
and the dear public will think they recognize 
traire, cease to print the most justly famous 0 
how quickly it is forgotten!” } 

“But if you fake it ——” Lionel began again 
absurd conscientiousness of his. 

“But I’m not going to fake a name,” I oil 
a moment. I believe we have a most desirab] 
right on the premises.” And with a conqual 
rang the bell for Greenleaf. 

After no more than the usual delay he aun 
doorway, his ancient black face a mere hiatus 
white teeth and above his immaculate white te} 
I waved a well-manicured hand toward him, 

“Here is the corpse!’’ I said. 

“Looks full of health to me!”’ declared Li 

“Yes; but wait a moment!” said I. “He 
point of fact his demise is imminent!” 

“No, sah! Ah never touched a penny of d 
sah!” said Greenleaf, coming into the room wi 
celérity. ‘“‘Mah demise is innocent, and so’m 
science!”’ 4 

“Tl etait tres droll!”’ said I to Lionel; and th 
back to my body servant I asked a question. 

“What is your full name?” asked I. 

“Mah name am J. Mortimer Greenleaf, sz 


sober, sah!” ‘ 

“‘There!”? I exclaimed triumphantly. “J, 
Greenleaf. The world-famous collection of t 
Mortimer Greenleaf will be disposed of at a p: 
and well disposed of, je ne’pas de doubt!” 

“*Scuse me, boss,’’ began Greenleaf, turni: 
fancy misled me—a trifle grayish. “’Scuse me 
how ’bout dis here laterness of mine?” 

“‘J. Mortimer Greenleaf, you are a dead ma 
claimed solemnly, ‘‘and your estate is to | 
auction. As a recompense for this you y 
twenty-five extra dollars in real money. An 
sale is safely over you will remain in retirems 
this flat, your duties at the shop being temporari 
to Mrs. MacGinnis, the charlady.” 

“Yes, sah! !”’ said the late collector of antiquiti 
all meanin’ Ise dead!’’ ‘ 

“You are, sans doubt!”’ said I. “And just in 
cident, you are going to remain here where yo 
noticed unless the law makes me produce eyide 
existence, which we trust will not be neces: 
meanwhile you will have time enough to thinl 
new nan 
to life ur 

“Yas, 
he, a tr 
lously. 

' “And 
ou tie 
sharply. 
got. Inp 
I have | 
him moy 
velocity. 

When 
rid of 1] 
yawned, 
and rose, 
the kim 
very fetc 
light tw 
a rough 
yet save 
complete 
by cuffs 2 
leather 
and bent 
to the s 
his scarf. 

“Well 
damned 
ever str 
heouee 
quite — ¢ 
cal. But 
I can h 
suppose; 
have to | 
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HE letterheads, forms and stationery of 
efficient organizationsare standardized not 
only in design but in the paper used. They 
do not offer the diversity of a polyglot army. 


It pays to look around and compare before you de- 
cide what paper to standardize on. You will find that it 
pays to secure a watermarked paper with uniformity 
and quality guaranteed by the manufacturer. It is 
worth while to get a rag-content paper, which offers 
so much more in appearance, feel, durability. And 
the good buyer looks for a loft-dried paper because 
of its better surface and greater toughness. 


All these desirable qualities you get in Systems 
Bond. And Systems sellsat a reasonable price. For 


Hodge-Podge or Shipshape ( 


back of it there’s an organization that carries through 
itself every step in the making—from log-cutting and 
rag-sorting to the drying of the finished sheet. Busi- 
ness concerns of standing can hardly afford to use 
paper of inferior quality—and they don’t have to 
afford: one higher in price. 
Ask your printer to use Systems for your next order 
of letterheads. He can also obtain for you our book 
“The Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper,”’ inter- 
esting and valuable to the paper buyer. It presents 
worth while information in a non-technical fashion. 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer’of a comprehen- 
sive group of papers—a grade for every Bond and 
Ledger need—all produced under the same advan- 
tageous conditions—and including the well known 
Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BON 


* The Rag-contentLoft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
eS 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“T am lunching Madame Cartiea,” said the deceitful 
creature, who hadn’t mentioned a word of this before, 
much less invited me to join them; not that I would have 
if he had, because there was something about the way 
that woman ignored me without seeming to, that was 
sufficient to—sufficient to—well, it was sufficient. And yet, 
of course, I was furious to think of her lunching alone with 
that two-faced curator of mine! 

“She is interested in those plaster-and-wood Florentine 
candlesticks,” said he with a huge affectation of purely 
business interest. ‘I think she will take them.” 

“T was thinking of putting them in the estate,” said I, a 
hideous plan beginning to formulate in my ever-fertile 
brain. 

“Good idea!” exclaimed Lionel, turning from the mir- 
ror and flashing me a smile. ‘“‘Then she can bid them in— 
let her get them at a low figure, and then she will probably 
let us in on the Morgenthawl deal. She is furnishing their 
young palace at Ossining and wants those candlesticks for 
up there. If we conciliate her she’ll probably let us in for 
some big stuff. Fact is, that’s why I’m lunching her.” 

“So?” said I, delighted at the ease with which he had 
baited my trap for me. “So? And why not entertain a 
rival dealer once in a way? I’d like to ask her and Eloise 
Dubois, the assistant, out myself. Why not have them to 
dine on your birthday?” 

For, vous savvez, we intended giving a little party to 
celebrate that occasion. 

“Great idea!” he said. ‘‘I’ll speak of it to-day at lanch.” 

Well, tu compris, that was not just what I had antici- 
pated—this taking my own invitation clean out of my 
hands—but I let the matter pass because I was so im- 
mensely delighted about the Florentine candlesticks. 

There was a reason. 

On dit dans cette beau monde of ours, that an antique 
object, no matter how ugly, is yet of infinitely more value 
than the most perfect reproduction of the most beautiful 
antique. That is a trade truism. And of course a dealer of 
my perfect or at least comparatively perfect integrity 
holds that canon sacred. But not so the entire body of the 
trade. Indeed it must be admitted with candor that there 
are among us serpents who will actually buy these repro- 
ductions direct from well-known manufacturers and resell 
them as anciennes! I cannot conceive how they can do it. 
Just think of the risk they run! I would never, never do 
such a thing as buy from a manufacturer. And if I occa- 
sionally pick up a little secondhand something—such as 
the synthetic Sheraton, par ecample—I always slip in an 
old round or a cushion or something, present it dumbly, 
and keep from even a white lie about it by allowing the 
clients to do all the talking themselves. 

But, of course, it is impossible to expect the traveling 
men of the big furniture houses to make nice distinctions. 
And so it was with the common person who brought in 
some Florentine candlesticks like the aforementioned. He 
had been paying me periodic visits every few months with 
the genial persistence of his kind, each time with a new 
offering and his war cry of “‘Just as handsome as the old 
ones, but twice as strong and clean!’’ Really, the obtuse- 
ness of the creature in not perceiving the actual commer- 
cial value of dirt was pathetic. But when he brought in 
that pair of polychromic carved Florentine candlesticks I 
confess I was at length impressed. 

“Now, Kentt, set them next to your own pair, and turn 
your back a jiff, and then look and tell me can you tell ’em 
apart!’ he plead. 

And to humor the big, strong, ignorant chap I complied. 
And I confess I could not tell which was which! Not, in 
point of fact, until he separated his samples from my 
precious realities, when of course my trained eye caught the 
tiny differences. Mine, I may add, were real—very real, 
and honestly worth at least five hundred dollars for the 
pair. His synthetic ones were being offered to me for thirty 
dollars, with thirty-three and a third off for cash on the 
gross. 

But I refused to buy, though greatly tempted. But you 
will at once perceive that it would never do for that travel- 
ing man’s furniture factory to know quite that much about 
me. And then, after the vulgar traveling person had gone, 
I made an appalling discovery: 

He had taken the genuines and left me his fakes! 

However, my alarm was short-lived, because, of course, 
he was perfectly honest and reliable, and all I had to do 
was write him a line informing him of his mistake, and 
back they would come. I was on the verge, on the very 
edge of doing so, when Lionel spoke of them, he being in 
ignorance of what had transpired. Dear me! Why, I 
would not have dared let him know that the fellow had 
been in the store, he’s so keen on looking for trouble! Well, 
at any rate he didn’t know, and here at last was my chance 
to put one over on Cartiea, Inc., and make her seem cheap. 
The way that creature looks clear through me at Lionel 
is enough to justify anything! Tout va dans l'amour et 
dans la guerre! AndsoI postponed writing to the furniture 
factory. Ha, ha! 

When Lionel had departed I dressed in a leisurely fash- 
ion, for I felt rather miserably. In fact, I am ever far from 
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strong, and emotions, whether of joy or its opposite, 
always upset me terribly. In point of fact I felt so used up 
that when securing a bottle of Oleoil to try on those Shera- 
ton chairs in accordance with Lionel’s recommendation I 
looked at the label for a long time, vaguely wondering if a 
dose would do me the least benefit, and was almost per- 
suaded to try, so convincing was the recommendation set 
forth by Mrs. John Smith, of Kansas City. 


Indeed, I went so far as to draw the cork, but one. 


glimpse of the dark contents was sufficient to restore my 
health by mere suggestion, and I reserved the actual appli- 
cation for my furniture. Then I departed to begin the 
putting of my affairs into action. 

Alas for the deceitfulness of even the dearest of friends! 
Lionel had lied to me about the amiable qualities of Oleoil 
as a furniture polish—though it is just possible that he had 
intended saying “‘ Varnish remover,” for, far from polish- 
ing, the wretched stuff completely ruined the finish I had 
just so carefully put on the pair of near-Sheratons. They 
were, in point of fact, very lovely chairs, so graceful and 
distingué, and only needed a little antiquing to be utterly 
intriguing. And now, just as I was about to put the finish- 
ing touches upon them in the privacy of my own Office, 
thereby rendering them two rare and marvelously pre- 
served specimens, what should I do but ruin them with 
that beastly patent medicine! Goodness, but I was 
cross! 

There was, of course, only one thing left to do—make 
ill-preserved, even older chairs of them. So I took my jig 
saw and was in the act of putting in a few worm holes 
when Lionel came back. 

““She’s accepted!’”? he exclaimed, his face all flushed 
with excitement. 

My heart nearly stopped beating at the announcement. 

“Accepted you?’”’ I managed to gasp. 

“Eh? Oh! No, the invitation for the thirtieth,” he 
replied testily. ‘‘What on earth are you doing to those 
chairs?” 

“Baiting them to catch an expert with,’ I replied 
grimly. 

The Florentine candlesticks were not mentioned further 
at the moment, but they were not forgotten. During the 
three weeks which followed, and which were filled with 
preparations for the auction, we, Lionel and I, met 
Madame Cartiea at the Ritz during the luncheon hour, 
and she spoke of them. The languorous blond creature, 
her fairness still accentuated by her widow’s weeds, had 
her head saleswoman, Eloise Dubois, in tow, and to the 
untutored eye, unaccustomed to picking out the pre- 
tenders among the well-groomed throng, they might have 
been swell Englishwomen or—or anybody. One would 
never have supposed them to be dealers, which after all is 
part of the essence of being asuccessful one. Theswells like 
it and the noveaus are impressed by it, comprenez vous? 

At any rate, no sooner had Lionel spotted them at a 
table in the garden than over he must rush, and of course 
I was obliged to tag along or else stand there like a per- 
fect ass. 

“How are you, Mr. McGuire?” Cartiea greeted Lionel, 
totally ignoring his pseudonym. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Kentt. Sorry I can’t ask you to sit down, but we are lunch- 
ing with Mr. Morgenthawl—he’s just over there talking to 
the Van Lippes. But we are going to use those Florentine 
candlesticks of yours—I’ll run in with him and take a look 
at them this afternoon.” 

“ Awfully sorry,’”’ I drawled in reply, “‘but they are a 
part of the J. Mortimer Greenleaf Estate, you know, and 
we are auctioning it on Wednesday. You have seen the 
notices cela va sans drere?”’ 

“Oh!” said the widow, restrainedly abashed for a 
second. ‘‘Why, I thought they had been in your place a 
long time and, as summer is upon us, that you would be 
glad not to carry them over!”’ 

What disconcerting frankness! Positively unfeminine— 
or would have been could such a thing possibly have been 
said of her. I smiled with as little sickliness as her clear eye 
and Lionel’s astonished and reproachful stare permitted. 

“They have always belonged to the Greenleaf collec- 
tion,’ I said. “‘But I tell you what—we won’t put them up 
until you get to the sale. How’s that?” 

“Very well,’’ said Madame Cartiea suavely. ‘Nice of 
you, I’m sure.” 

It was our dismissal, and we took it. And then, no 
sooner were we alone with our iced bouillon than Lionel 
attacked me with an even greater viciousness than his 
healthy appetite demanded of his food. Some day the 
food will revenge itself by giving him a waist instead of a 
waistline! 

“What the devil did you do that for?” he growled. 
“Here she would have brought Morgenthawl into the 
shop, and you’ve gone and spoiled it all!” 

“You mean why didn’t I give you the opportunity of 
pleasing her, mon cher,” said. ‘‘If she wants to buy those 
candlesticks at the auction let her do it then.” 

“‘Damn that fool auction!” snorted Lionel, snapping 
the head off a mushroom in a really ugly manner. ‘‘ Damn 


‘it, I wish you had never thought of it—it’s a ridiculous 


affair, anyhow!” 


In this he was utterly mistaken. Quite to thee 
his declaration it was fraught with interest 
According to my habit I had done the thin 
For no half measures succeed in art any be 
more vulgar pursuits of life such as the bo 
exchange, as the Americans call it; or in leg 
ness, such as undertaking, politics, street y 
grocery stores. And art was my profession sang 
not exactly art itself, then everything surro 
[ was an important part of the substance whic 
nsular. , 

And so in the matter of the collection of antiq: 
ng to the estate of the late J. Mortimer @ 
spared myself no labor in the effort to make 
interesting and in every way important. In 
featured that word ‘‘important,”’ so dearly b 
dealer, whenever the opportunity afforded 
many times when it didn’t. It appeared in th 
announcement of course. That announcement, | 
was a veritable triumph. Its quiet, exclusive at 
was apparent even in the type in which it was pr 
I took particular pains that it be inserted int 
corner of the newspapers—right above the d 


next to the society notes so that all our notoriet: 


millionaires would be certain to see it. It was sin 
great things are, and ran thus: . 


THE KENTT GALLERIES 


have the honor of announcing the sale of an 
collection of Early English and Colonial Amerie: 
ings and objects of art belonging to the esta 
famous connoisseur, the late 


J. MORTIMER GREENLEAF 


at the Fifth Avenue branch on Wednesday, July 
Morning session, 10-12. Afternoon session, 2-£ 
sion by card, which will be issued upon applica 
Galleries up to the number of five hundred tick 


There you are! Magnifique, ne’est pas? Lask 


, I demand—could anything be more perfect? Is 


dead stock on its way out, and Lionel working | 
with a clear conscience and a sweet temper as’ 
It was all on his account, of course, and while I] 
felt the disposal of those objects which were not 
quite—well, not quite, you know—to be a sacri 
perceived that virtue was about to be its ownr 
that we should get rid of several fearful lemons 
some specimens of the late Tweed period for whi 
vainly endeavored to create a vogue. The public 
lowed the Victorian stuff, but even the munitic 
aires, usually so childlike and passive, had 
Tweed. However, at an auction, especially ar 
one, there was really no telling what might hap) 
to my establishing the galleries I had been, f 
period, an auctioneer, and that, coupled with 
instinct for fiction, led me to believe that we sh 
a clean sweep. 

But more than all I desired to behold the cole 
Madame Cartiea publicly purchase a pair of 
Florentine candlesticks for the great Morgentl 
mere purchase of them in my shop would hav 
minor a revenge for her persistent ignoring of m« 
it would have been distinctly dangerous to sell th 
whereas if she bid them in at auction no one ¢ 
word—except Morgenthawl. . 

Then, too, dear Lionel’s disillusionment was a 
great importance to me. The boy thought her o 
and adorable and all that rot, and my greatest di 
was that some day she would suddenly discove! 
mutual—and then le grand Dieu forbid !—wh 
get off? 

Well, such was the advertisement I prepared 
not stop there. I wrote a reminiscence abou 
Greenleaf in which I told. of the gathering of 
of how hermitlike he had been in his habits; h 
site unmentioned—had been the shrine of 
grims; of his unfailing taste and dry ht 
described his long white beard; and the A 
accepted and published it simultaneously 
page advertisement. 

Perhaps the ordinary auctioneer would — 
satisfied, with this. Mais le genius sont i 

No sooner had the Art Allowance prin 
cence than I followed it up with a challe 
myself ‘J. Weatherbee” I sent to the next 
the paper a letter throwing aspersions upo: 
collection and challenging the authenti 
objects in it. This letter was a triumph in 
just slurring enough to excite interest, a 
pletely exhausted by the effort. Once 
regretted not having laid up any—er—sto 
fermented grain against the famine season, ane 
so low that I was almost tempted to try Oleoil, t 
of the bottle with which I had antiqua ed | 
chairs stillremaining on my desk. But onceme 
So I lay there panting in the early July hea 
fully sucked an orange and reminisced. 

(Continued on Page 189) 


HEN you 166K for ee 
YY reasons why the Hupmo- 
le is so generally regarded as an 
<ceptional value, you quickly 
Scover that design is one of 
ie foremost. 


hen you remember that you 
we always heard 7he Comfort. 
ar spoken of as being unusually 
vod style. 


he fact is that the 2aaae taste of 
lupmobile design is far longer- 
ved than one season, or one 
ar. It actually does make the 
upmobile a better investment. 


Going Ahead 


T REQUIRED 
I hundreds of years 

for civilization to 
develop the art of 
water navigation from 
the birch-bark canoe 
of the Indian to such 
sailing ships as the 
Santa Maria of Co- 
lumbus and the Half 
Moon of Hendrik 
Hudson. After the 
latter ship crossed the 
ocean nearly two cen- 
turies elapsed before 
Robert Fulton 
launched his Cler- 
mont, which was 
equipped with an early 
style of reciprocating 
engine of the type in- 
vented by James 
Watt. Much later 
eame ships like the 
Leviathan with its 
monster turbines, and 
now we enter the 
latest stage in the de- 
velopment of the art 
of ship propulsion 
with an electric ship— 
the New Mexico of the 
United States Navy. In the words of Secretary 
Daniels, ‘‘ This engineering feat holds a peculiar 
interest to the people of the nation, especially 
when they realize that in this achievement the 
American Navy stands preéminent among the 
nations of the world.” 

As a result of the service given by the first 
experimental electric ship, the collier Jupiter, 
and because of the satisfactory action of the 
battleship New Mexico, the United States 
Navy has decided to adopt the electric drive 
for all its capital ships in the future. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Daniels this will assure to us a 
certain degree of superiority over the large 
first-class fighting units now included in the 
navies of foreign nations. In addition to the 
New Mexico, the dreadnoughts California, 
Maryland and West Virginia will soon be equipped with 
electric drives. It is further satisfying to learn that we 
have under construction two or more 35-knot electrically 
driven battle cruisers, each having a power plant six times 
more powerful than that of the New Mexico. 

The adoption of electricity for ship propulsion has come 
only after a battle royal between the engineering brains 
of the nation. Quite a few years ago the marine recipro- 
cating engine had reached a state of virtually completed 


PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Boilers With Oils«Burners Beneath Them on the New Mexico 
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PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
The Electrically Driven Battleship New Mexico Cutting Her Way at 


Full Speed Through the Ocean 


development. Then came the introduction of the direct- 
connected turbine, which gave new impetus to the ship- 
building business. However, the turbine is a device in 
which high speed is advantageous, while the propellers of a 
ship are a comparatively slow-moving mechanism. Steam 
in a turbine may attain a speed of 4000 feet a second, 
whereas the fastest ship moves through the water at a rate 
of only 59 feet a second. The turbines in the New Mexico 
run 2200 revolutions a minute; the propellers of this same 
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erate genera 
produce ele 
rent that is 
motors eac] 
turns a pro 

The whol 
therefore n 
duced to al 
tion of wh 
best to tran 
ship’s proj 
power dey 
the turbine 
vocates of t 
drive hav 
trated on tk 
ticular ea 
there could be little doubt of the adi 
be derived from the use of their me 
battleship requires the applicatior 
power for high-speed running and at 
time it must possess ability to op 
nomically when cruising at low stp 
long distances. In electric propulsio 
have a plurality of generating units, 
which may be used singly for low-s 
ning. In the case of the New Mexico 
will operate at about 21.5 knots vy 
generating units are running 2100 r 
aminute. At fifteen knots the ship i 
but one generating unit operating at 
of 2100 revolutions. This advantag 
to something in the matter of fuel 
tion. Trial results have shown that tk 
driven New Mexico saves more than twenty p 
its fuel consumption at speeds from nineteen kn 
power, as compared with other warships of the s 
but having geared drives. At a speed of fifteen 
saving is thirty per cent. 

Though in the most improved application of t 
drive separate cruising turbines are now being 
and these increase economy and efficiency wher 

(Concluded on Page 40) 


Showing Size of the Propellers on the New Mexico 
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Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures 
for September 
Listed alphabetically, released up to 


September 30th. Save the list! And see 
the pictures! 


ad 


Billie Burke in 
“THE MISLEADING Wipow”’ 


Marguerite Clark in 
“Wipow By Proxy”’ 


-and they both 
show the same pictures! 


| ey THER you attend a million-dollar palace of the screen 
| in the big city, or a tiny hall in a backwoods hamlet, 
you will find that it is always the best and most prosperous 
theatre in the community that is exhibiting Paramount- 
‘Artcraft Pictures. 


Elsie Ferguson in 
“THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE” 
Vivian Martin in ‘‘' Tue Tuirp Kiss” 
Wallace Reid in 
“THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS” 


Robert Warwick in 
“TOLD IN THE HILLs” 


George Loane Tucker’s 
Production, 
“THE MrirRAcLE Man” 


om 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


It does not matter whether you arrive in a limousine, a jitney, 
on trolley or afoot, you are immediately taken out of yourself 
: 
| 


by these great pictures which delight so many thousands of 
‘audiences every day in the week. 


: Human nature has deep-down similarities wherever you find 


Enid Bennett in “STEPPING OuT”’ 


Dorothy Dalton iz 
““THE MARKET OF SOULS” 


_it,and Famous Players-Lasky Corporation has made the bigger and 
better theatres possible by supplying a great variety of photo-plays 


which touch the roots of human nature with absolute certainty. 


Charles Ray in 
; “THE EGG CRATE WALLOP”’ 


ad 


Music, wide aisles, luxurious seating and fine presentation horamaucs, Comedies 


have all naturally followed as the appropriate setting for 
Paramount-Artcraft Pictures. 


Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
one each month 


Paramount-Brigss Comedy 
+ one each week 


Paramount-Mack Sennett 
Comedies two each month 


Paramount-Artcraft Pictures, and you have found the spots 
where time flies. * 


Paramount Magazine ° issued weekly 


Paramount-Post Nature Pictures 
issued every other week 


Paramount-Burton Holmes 
Travel Pictures one each week 


& 


And remember that any Paramount or 
Artcraft picture that you haven’t seen 
is as new as a book you have never read 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount-cArtcraft 
Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 


. AR) 

AR 

ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L.LASKY Vice Pres. CECIL B.DE MILLE Director General tS 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 

is cruising at low speed, the advantages of electric pro- 
pulsion seem to be so numerous that they outweigh all the 
virtues of the older-style method of driving through a 
geared arrangement. From a military point of view the 
electric ship marks a great advance. Individual motors 
can be installed in small compartments near to the pro- 
pellers they drive. Also the generating apparatus can be 
located compactly in narrow quarters in the center of the 
ship, where it is almost entirely removed from any possible 
disturbance by gunfire or torpedoes. This simplifies con- 
struction by doing away with structures, shafts and 
much armor protection, thereby reducing weight and com- 
pensating for the added tonnage occasioned by the use of 
electrical apparatus. The ship of course is far safer when 
vital works are located at points that are invulnerable. 

Aside from the matter of propulsion the electric ship 
is an interesting example of how to keep house in the most 
modern and dustless fashion. On the New Mexico all the 
baking is done electrically. Motors operate the dough 
mixers and dough kneaders, while the loaves are baked in 
electrically heated ovens. The laundry also is operated by 
electricity as well as the machine shop and the carpenter 
shop. Electric motors revolve the turrets, elevate the guns, 
run the ammunition hoists and operate the gun loaders. 
The eight electric eyes of the ship are able to light up 
objects located three or four miles distant on the darkest 
night. The kitchen is practically the only part of the ship 
that is not operated by electricity. The ranges burn oil, 
and some heating is done with steam. 

So much for the electric warship. What does this great 
advance mean to the nation’s business? Is this accomplish- 
ment merely a milestone in the development of the United 
States Navy? Even if that was all we might feel a just 
pride in the result attained. But those who know most 
about the subject of electric ship propulsion anticipate 
great things from the application of the idea and believe 
that this initial achievement is only a start toward the 
electrification of merchant vessels. The low speed of 
freight ships requires large ratios of gear reduction, and 
the attainment of this result has developed serious trouble 
in numerous instances. With an electric drive, motors can 
be put in convenient locations; we can have automatic 
self-lubrication and dispense with great lengths of shafting 
and shaft alleys. Electricity also brings about a degree of 
simplicity and reliability that cannot otherwise be obtained. 

Fuel economy on board ship is even more important than 
in the power station on land, for ships must not only carry 
the fuel they burn for long distances, displacing profitable 
freight, but must buy their fuel at the high prices prevail- 
ing in many parts of the world. The importance of the fuel 
problem is quite evident when the reader is told that the 
New Mexico, for instance, carries 6,800,000 pounds of oil, 
or about one million gallons. Every pound that can be 
saved affords the shipowner a twofold profit. 

In the days of active competition in world trade that are 
now approaching, every effort should be made to secure the 
highest economic standards, and then we must earnestly 
seek to systematize the application of our newly acquired 
knowledge. One of the greatest authorities on marine en- 
gineering in America makes this statement: ‘‘In the case 
of almost any large ship now operating with reciprocating 
engines on long voyages an electric-fropulsion equipment 
could be substituted which would afford enough improve- 
ment to pay for itself in reduced operating expenses in 
three years.” 

If this is true such possibilities cannot for long be dis- 
regarded and the electric ship will be the common carrier 
on our ocean lanes in the coming years. 
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a OP into the sled, lad, and we'll get to town in a 

jiffy,’ said a father to his son as the elder man 
finished piling in the load of potatoes he was preparing 
to sell in a neighboring market. The boy did as he was 
told and the old bobsled drove away while a fond mother 
stood in the door of the little farmhouse waving farewell 
and trying to smile through the tears that coursed down 
her cheeks. 

The young man was leaving the old home to make his 
way alone in that mysterious realm, business. He had 
completed a course in a near-by commercial school and 
after a seemingly hopeless search had procured a job from 
a merchant in an adjacent town. The owner of the store 
agreed not to charge the lad anything for being round and 
learning the business. After three months, if he had proved 
his worth, he was to receive the munificent wage of three 
dollars and a half a week. 

This incident happened forty-six years ago near Water- 
town, New York. The boy worked diligently and in less 
than three years had advanced to a salary of six dollars a 
week. Later he received ten dollars, and the road to suc- 
cess appeared to be straight ahead. 

The germ of an idea had been working in the farmer 
boy’s mind. Said he to his employer: ‘‘ May I havea little 
space to use in trying out a scheme that will sell some of 
our old stock?” 
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“Go ahead!”’ replied the boss. ‘‘Let’s see what you can 
do.” Which remark gave birth to a plan that developed 
one of the world’s greatest romances of business. 

The following day the customers on entering the store 
were confronted with an odd sight. On a small serving 
table were all kinds of odds and ends. Above the goods 
was a printed card which read, ‘‘Take your choice at five 
cents each.” Nearly every article was sold the first day, 
and the idea of selling a large assortment of goods at a 
fixed low price was launched and proved in a practical way. 

The sale of goods at the five-cent counter in the Water- 
town store continued with increasing popularity. This 
success roused the clerk’s desire to strike out for himself. 
He induced his employer to trust him with three hundred 
dollars’ worth of five-cent goods, with which stock he 
started a store in Utica. Though this venture failed, the 
young man’s former employer agreed to back him again, 
and a five-cent store was opened in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. On the opening day thirty per cent of the entire 
stock of the new store was sold. The undertaking was a 
smashing success, and Lancaster after forty years still 
boasts possession of the establishment that is conceded to 
be the parent of the great chain of five-and-ten-cent stores 
that dot the country. 

The farmer boy had arrived. He had transformed a 
fanciful notion into a strict reality which later made him 
one of the rich men of the world. He has passed on, but 
nearly forty thousand people are busy operating the one 
thousand and thirty-eight stores that he gathered into one 
great company. Last year these same stores made 824,- 
428,840 sales and the total sales amounted to $107,175,000. 
Great factories are busy supplying these stores with mil- 
lions of articles, and this industrial activity, giving employ- 
ment to other thousands of workers, is even a more lasting 
monument to the poor farmer lad who had an idea than is 
the great Woolworth Building in New York, which bears 
his name. 

In these days of soaring values most businesses that 
have been based on the principle of a fixed price have 
either changed their plan or given up in despair. Even 
our gold mines, producing a commodity of set value, are 
laboring under great difficulties. How therefore can the 
five-and-ten-cent store exist? What is the secret that pre- 
serves the success of a commercial scheme that has sur- 
vived all the economic storms since 1879? If the ten-cent 
store had become a twenty-cent store we might under- 
stand; we have become accustomed to such changes. 
However, that is not the case, so let us take the facts as 
they lie before us. 

There are two kinds of merchandising plans: The first 
is founded on the idea that it is best to sell fewer goods, but 
at a high price. The other scheme is based on the belief 
that greater success comes from selling large quantities of 
commodities with only a small profit on each article. The 
ten-cent store is the chief exponent of the latter idea in 
America. All of its success depends on the skillful execu- 
tion of high buying orders. Purchases for the stores must 
be in such volume that manufacturers can afford to sell 
their products to them at a heretofore unheard-of figure. 

Many people hold the belief that the ten-cent stores 
procure their goods from their own factories. This is not 
true; the company here referred to, which operates more 
than a thousand such stores, does not own a single manu- 
facturing plant. It does possess unparalleled buying power 
and this affords multiplied efficiency. As prices of ma- 
terials have advanced, so have the sales. Eight years ago 
the annual sales were fifty million dollars; now they are 
more than double that amount. 

Working independently, the ten-cent stores would have 
failed in recent years. Under one directing management 
they have grown in size and profit, and the controlling 
interests are fast working toward a realization of their 
aim, which is to have a store in every town of any size in 
the United States and Canada. Right here it might be 
well to state that the ten-cent stores charge. a slightly 
higher price in the West and in Canada. 

The reader may gain a better conception of what it 
means to buy for a thousand such establishments if a few 
special cases are recited. Take for instance, candy. Every- 
one knows what a prejudice there is against the cheap 
grades of candy. The ten-cent stores went after this busi- 
ness on a big scale. They claim boldly that their candy is 
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one hundred per cent pure; that it contains no 
coloring matter or inferior ingredients, and th 


candy—enough to fill a train of freight cars 
extend nearly two-thirds of the distance from 
to Baltimore. 
The buyers for the company make it their 
show skeptical manufacturers how a new plan fo) 
production can be worked out and how great a 
sibilities. Sometimes they outline a sch 
enlargement or detail a method that will effect 
ings in the cost of production. One of the b 
attracted by a finger ring that was being retail 
cents. The manufacturer laughed when appro 
said it was absurd that anyone should believe 
that he could make this ring to sell for ten cen 
doing very well with the article and was quit 
with his sales of four hundred and fifty dozen 
However, the buyer kept at it and convinced 
facturer that the plan was feasible. As a resu 
cent stores during the following year sold 720,0 
same rings. > 
Think what it means to a manufacturer whe 
comes to him and says, “I will agree to take ni 
yards of your curtain material each year.” Or 
the case of glassware. Imagine what it mez 
factory owner to know that the ten-cent stores 
an annual market for 350,000 barrels of such 
Of course he can sell it cheap, for production ec 
go down as output goes up—if a management | 
In one year the ten-cent people sold enough e 
to load a freight train seven and a half miles ] 
disposed of 54,000,000 handkerchiefs last yea 
was accomplished at a time when raw mater 
kind were scarcer than ever in history. Before t 
company bought twelve and a half per cent « 
chandise abroad; to-day it buys nearly all of it 
United States. Celluloid dolls, Christmas-tree 
and many similar products came from overseas; 
are made in America. Prosperous communitie 
ing up where these new industries are establish 
One thing that is unique about the ten-cent 
high degree of individuality, notwithstanding 
control. Each shop is made to conform as mt 
sible to the life and needs of the community ° 
located. People in the South, the West and thi 
not all want exactly the same things. Each stor 
hires his clerks and assistants in the city where t! 
is located. 
The big company that practically dominates t 
of merchandising has its main offices in New Y 
the overhead staff of executives hold forth. T 
business is operated, however, by dividing tl 
into eleven districts, each controlled by an adm 
officer known asa district manager. The larg 
includes one hundred and twenty-eight stores; t 
one has fifty. Some of the stores are in the mo 
able shopping centers, where one would ima 
would be only a limited demand for articles s 
price. -But strange as it may seem, one of the ] 
most successful of these stores is situated on 
busiest corners of New York’s most fashionables 
famous Fifth Avenue. On the day this store 
business more than forty-five thousand custom 
its doors. 
Though the big thing in this business is the 01 
that grew in the brain of the plucky farmer 
started as a clerk without even a wage to pay ft 
ices, still it is true that it requires more thanas 
tical notion to build a profitable commercial ins 
national scope. Back of it all there must be ar 
tion based on principles of justice, or the grand 
not-be put into effect: ~~ | 
The virtues of the big concern operating m 
thousand stores are easy to discover. First, tl 
rule that the company shall never go outside it 
tion for a man to manage a store or to take a h 
tion. All of the officers began at the bottom. 
job there is an understudy. Second, there is" 
sharing plan, whereby every man in the busit 
his compensation on a basis of department ea! 
regional officers are rewarded in proportion to 
in each one’s particular district, and the high 
have their compensation based on the com] 
earnings. No single stockholder controls 2 
twenty-five per cent of the capital. Every § 
other minor employee receives a cash bonu 
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each year for five years. 
Such is the story of the ten-cent store. . 


many essentials, then more power to its arm 
revealed many things and among othe! 
conception that some of our business 
take pride in their dogged adherence to. 
sometimes is more beneficial to others than P) 
themselves. - 
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GSE things all happened in Cokeyville, the 
sce where Billy Manners got himself en- 

toa girl whose name he did not know, 
ae fed him what she called ‘‘goodies’’ 
the crack in 
atched front 
f her house. 
fe was a little 
iwith hitching 


3 before porti- 
yrownstone 


¢3 were cOov- 
4h asphalt on 
hool children 
 pily on roller 


: middle of 
' there was a 
ith a monu- 

‘rounded by — 
yalls, and a 
and a little 
i church with 
|indows and 
niiental spire; 
1d this Green 

‘{l remained 
b ‘old white 
t(.ed houses, 
ote which 
ofarly Revolu- 


y|tys—except where they had torn some of them 
i ut up the Cokeville Public Library. For Coke- 
tal very seriously, and when beauty interfered 
rress Cokeville gave up beauty, to the unending 
r the historical society. Wherever there was 
o|hem you found elm trees, and the avenues they 
|re the names of colonial governors. 
as town that lived very quietly and rather primly 
ae residential district, and moved with 
hi of the decorum of bygone days along its drowsy 
ais is often likely to be the case in a town where 
ows everyone else, and where the vagaries of 
i generation are subjects for general discussion 
ey fireside. Even the harmless pastime of roller 
8 still very vigorously frowned upon in certain 
ne secluded brownstone mansions—and as for 
jiers, he had been a stranger in town or he would 
a) permitted himself to make love to Suzan Farra- 
ay right out‘n her front porch. It had been too 
Bendalous, really—with him kneeling there 
i front door in his-dress suit, and all the guests 
: ip Supper. But then, Suzan Farragut herself had 
bn a difficult child to manage. 
“ing days the young men in the brownstone 
mt downtown in runabouts, which they parked 
8 before their office buildings against the time 
‘00-late afternoon when they might be at leisure 
to the country club. For there was another 
‘eville—that part of it which stretched out on 
lide of the green, toward the railroad station 
yO, past the coal yards. The streets were smaller 
id here were fewer elm trees and no brownstone 
'3 Was where Cokeville toiled and acquired pros- 
which to progress further at the expense of the 
al: ciety; and the residential streets in this district 
Mi Tows of little frame houses as ancient as their 
'S on the green, but never so recently painted. 
1, too, did not roller skate, but played in tattered 
2 empty wooden cases on wheels. They manu- 
hgs in and round Cokeville—paper and shoes, 
‘ sealing wax; and it had its center, and a Main 
drug stores and haberdasheries and empori- 
d leemen with stop-go signs at the busy corner 
| Olfice, where the street cars started. 
“i lly the name Cokeville had nothing whatever 
coke the product, but referred to Coke the 
is name was the subject of bitter polemics 
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between the town council and the historical society, but 
though the former occasionally succeeded in: removing a 
landmark the latter always managed to preserve the an- 


cient appellation inviolate. The Coke in question was 
Captain Eliphalet Coke, who in a year far antecedent to 
the Revolution had acquired the site of the now flourishing 
little town from the Indians of that region in return for the 
customary glassware, knives and gunpowder, as set forth 
in the carefully preserved records. 

Once a year they celebrated the establishment of the 
settlement by hanging flags from every window and going 
through the traditional ceremony on the Green, in which 
the selectmen turned over a string of beads, a knife and a 
barrel said to hold gunpowder—but in happier days popu- 
larly supposed to contain nothing more harmful than beer— 
to the members of the Order of Quinnipiac, dressed up for 
the occasion to represent the local chieftains of an éarlier 
day. They always looked highly entertaining andsupremely 
sheepish, these postmasters and lawyers and storekeepers, 
arrayed in their feathers and war paint. There may have 
been something in the beer theory, because it was notice- 


able that the selectmen invariably made a bee line for the 


rooms used by the Order of Quinnipiac up above Benton’s 
bookshop as soon as the ceremony was over. But that was 
all some time ago, before the Pipers Band began giving 
recruiting concerts in front of the monument on the Green. 

Cokeville went to the wars, as it had some fifty years 
before, quietly and seriously. It flung out. flags from every 
flagpole, attended rallies on the Green in much the same 
sedate spirit as its ancestors had gathered on the same 
spot to try witches, and kissed its boys good-by on century- 
old thresholds in both sides of the town. Then Cokeville 
settled down to win the war. It plowed up its lawns 
and grew vegetables; it bought Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps; it conserved; it preserved; it made sur- 
gical dressings; it got up Christmas packages; it generally 
swamped the postal facilities with the extent of its overseas 
contributions. Not a home but had its service flag and its 
loan posters; not a lapel but bore buttons denoting mem- 
bership in every league, association and welfare organiza- 
tion that a zealous nation in arms could devise. It had its 
home guard, too, consisting mostly of the Order of Quinni- 
piac—the younger men were all away—who no longer 
looked in the least sheepish as they conscientiously patrolled 
its placid elm-bordered streets or its possibly less placid 
railroad yards and took the place of its absent militiamen 
in holiday parades, 
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It collected tin foil and empty cans and news- 
papers, and oversubscribed Red Cross drives in 
a manner which deceived national commit- 
tees into believing the town was twice its real 
size. It did all these 
things and would 
have done many more 
very earnestly and 
unanimously, and saw 
its name enrolled in 
the list of state banner 
towns so often that it 
ceased to be a distine- 
tion and became an 
obligation. 

Also, it put an end 
for all time to the 
controversy concern- 
ing the changing of the 
name of Cokeville! 
And, of course, in all 
these things the little 
unpainted frame 
houses vied with their 
brownstone fellows 
across the Green in a 
patriotic rivalry which 
even the new city hos- 
pital some years before 
had not brought forth. 
Brownstone gavemore 
money and putup more 
Christmas packages, 
but frame house col- 
lected more tin foil and 
grew more vegetables. 
And in the matter of 
blue and gold stars the 
tragic honors were 
always very evenly 
divided, as evidenced 
by the growing honor 
rolls on the Green, 
their common meeting 

’ ground. 

But finally, one siren-shrieking, bell-ringing day, when all 
Cokeville went quite openly and willfully mad, the armi- 
stice was signed, and they stopped adding names to the 
honor rolls, while Cokeyille sat back in its desk chairs and 
before its fireplaces and took a deep breath, with a satis- 
factory consciousness of a war well won. They had a pa- 
rade that day on the spur of the moment which wound its 
hilarious way on both sides of the Green, and old Mrs. 
Jenks, who lived in the big house’ on the knoll, came to her ° 
front gate accompanied by Agamemnon, her cat, and beat 
lustily on a frying pan with a soup ladle—a most unheard-of 
proceeding on her part, and one which she would have 
been the first to condemn in a saher moment! 

All that remained now was to get the boys back, so the 
Order of Quinnipiac could be demobilized and return to 
their more normal—though perhaps never again quite so 
attractive—occupations. But this matter of getting the 
boys back seemed to drag along through many weary 
weeks and frame house sought out brownstone on the Green 
in their mutual anxiety, and shook its head dolefully until 
that day when the great news came. To be sure, not exactly 
the news they were all waiting for, but, nevertheless, great 
news for Cokeville. Jim Rogers was on his way home! 

It was all over Cokeville in about five and a half minutes 
by the Town Hall clock, the extra thirty seconds having 
been consumed in an effort to convey it to old Pa Dicker- 
man, who was stone-deaf. Doc Kendall, over at the office 
of the Examiner, got it first, but as is often the case with 
discoveries, no matter what their nature, another reaped 
the profits and took out the patent, so to speak. In this 
case it was Micky O’Shane, office boy, printer’s devil and 
hero worshiper, who took the news to his leather-lunged 
self, and himself to his battered bicycle, and spread the 
tidings in a whirlwind of slush far and wide over Cokeville. 
The runner from Marathon, Paul Revere and the Com- 
mittee on Public Information had, in the language of the 
so-called vernacular, nothing on Micky O’Shane. That 
the process required only five and a half minutes is not so 
much a reflection on the size of Cokeville as a tribute to 
Micky. He did not convey the news; he—well, he just 
was the news. You saw him and you knew. So Jim Rogers 
was coming back! 

Now Jim Rogers was nothing less than the pride of 
Cokeville. General Pershing, Marshal Foch, Admiral 
Sims and Jim Rogers had won the war—at least that part 
of it which had taken place overseas—with the accent on 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Our Boys Learned * 
to Appreciate Bread 


The war proved the value of Bread. 


It was plenty of Bread that helped make our boys 
“the finest soldiers in the world.” 


For there is no substitute for Bread. Other foods 
have their place, but Bread is justly named “the staff 
of life.” 


Bread is a real man’s food. It builds up brain and 
brawn. Steadies the nerves. Makes a clear head. 


The war is over, but the need for “fit men” in 
commerce and industry is greater than ever. 


Plenty of Bread — at every meal—is what every- 
body needs. 


See that there is plenty of Bread on your table. 


“65 Delicious Dishes Made with Bread” 
is a delightful little book which will help to 
extend and vary the family menu. You can 
get one free on request of your baker or grocer, 
or at the Fleischmann office in your city. 


Nearly all bakers use 
FLEISCHMANNS 


YEAST 
because it makes 
the best bread . 
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ts, the only son of little old Widow Rogers over 
street. Hadn’t he been the first to enlist from 
? And Cokevillians had not waited for the draft 
their martial spirit, either. And hadn’t he gone 
with a machine-gun outfit and given merry tom- 
2 enemy to show them what one American from 
coulddo? And hadn’t he been given the D.S. C.? 
y politics that prevented his getting the Congres- 
edal; everyone in Cokeville knew that. And 
_just the humdingingest thing that ever walked 
’ Well, Cokeville guessed yes, and come to think 
-al Pershing and Marshal Foch and Admiral Sims 
isuch a hell of a lot to do with it at that! If you 
ated to know who had put the pep in pepper it 
togers. Thus Cokeville, man, woman and child, 
n the week at any hour of the day—but more 
iy three of them. 

other, of course. ; 

Micky O’Shane, who not only bestowed on Jim 
the outpourings of his hero-worshiping young 
opropriated him as his very own, and did so with 
degree of assurance which even the boundless 
‘is contemporaries, expressed in black eyes and 
jses freely given and taken, could do nothing to 


‘third of them was Mary O’Shane, Mary of the 
4; and the tilted nose, who served behind the 
the buffet at the depot. And Mary O’Shane was 
Jhane’s sister—though there were occasions when 
use to rue the fact—and Jim Rogers was Mary’s 
pre:was no question about it at all. Mary’s 
lenials would have been proof enough. 
7 Jim Rogers was on his way home—the first of 
ville called its soldier sons to return in triumph 
ve town. Cokeville grinned from ear to ear, 
business for the day, and called in a body on 
rs. She, good soul, smiled through her first 
fars of happiness and hoped they would not 
flower bed all to pieces.. She also found time to 
ificky would give over trying tostand on his head 
dlebars of his wheel. For her part, if you had 
she would have preferred to be alone with her 
last Mary perhaps to talk it over with. But of 
us friendly of the neighbors to come; and then, 
loing honor to Jim—her Jim. 
Sot long before they began to talk about plans 
g iblic and official reception—with a brass band 
gon, and bokays, and speeches of welcome at the 
1, and a parade—and probably a banquet. If 
lead been a walled city of ancient times they 
(oubtedly have made a breach in the outer de- 
n)»rought Jim Rogers in that way. As it was, the 
itiprising spirits advocated a triumphal arch on 
tit and possibly some sort of an electrical dis- 
stal White Way they called it. 
biynstone houses were not behind in signifying 
gaess to do honor to the returning hero, and 
3 for the parade and funds for the banquet were 
jumulating in gratifying proportions. Besides 
c's it was decided to present an illuminated ad- 
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‘0 1 be provided largely by the brownstone portion 
dilation; and the mayor announced: the city’s 
nm) see to the decorative features of the celebra- 
Bee houses for their part would furnish the 
\e bokays, and all the excitement and the cheer- 
(—in short, the noisy, whole-hearted greeting 
‘ ‘th all the banquets and illuminated watches— 
idresses—in the world. Cokeville obviously 
© \ve no stone unturned in the effort to make the 
i n Rogers a tremendous public function, and a 
ittee of influential citizens was already hard at 
ting the arrangements—and trying to discover 
stal White Way might be. 
m iwhile down in the old house on Mill Street a 
le of one—considerably assisted, it must be con- 
by Lary O’Shane—was making ready for the pri- 
eon which would be waiting for Jim Rogers 
& through being made much of by his admiring 
lt'ns. Old Mrs. Rogers wished that he might 
lowed just to come right home without all this 
Toar, and the constant chatter all round her 
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St’ they put on clock dials to make them shine 
| tt of made her head swim; but she resigned her- 
he 1owledge that heroes are no longer individuals, 
« “le property with obligations toward the com- 
W ch must take precedence over mere domestic 


it was all over and Cokeville had monopolized 
'S)art’s content—then he would be coming home 
an that was where his real home-coming would 
4 might shower him with banquets and bokays 

\tehes, but she knew her Jim. Her welcoming 
“hreshold of his home would mean more to him 
) Noisy streets could give him—and, of course, 


1 Rogers,‘and a gold watch and chain—both of . 


3! 0¢—she supposed they did it with phosphorus. 
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there would be Mary O’Shane too—and his first simple 
home-cooked meal would taste far better to him than all 
the swell dishes at the Town Hall. Of course in the matter 
of decorations she could not hope to compete with the 
triumphal arch and that electrical display they were talk- 
ing about, but there would be flowers on the dining-room 
table in the blue jar, and by his bedside, where the soft 
new sheets were gleaming and all his things laid out just 
as he liked to have them-before he went away; and with 
a bright fire in the grate the parlor could be made to look 
right smart and cheerful after supper. Orso Mrs. Rogers 
allowed—and she knew her Jim! 

And then one morning little old Miss McCabe injected 
herself into these proceedings and brought misgivings and 
heartburnings into the quiet Mill Street home. She would 
not have enjoyed being called “‘little old Miss McCabe” 
either, for she still strove womanfully after a semblance of 
youth, and styled herself petite. She was very literary 
indeed, was Miss McCabe, and very much aw fait in 
worldly matters, and though her reduced circumstances 
did not permit her to inhabit one of the brownstone houses, 
still she would have you understand on all occasions that 
“the McCabes had been numbered among the earliest 
settlers of Cokeville, you know; quite influential people in 
their day.” } 

During the last years she had plunged zealously into 
every known form of war activity and had become frame- 
town’s best-known representative on all the welfare com- 
mittees. It was Miss McCabe who had startled the city 
authorities by proposing that the women replace the men 
on the street cars, to the great dismay of the elderly citi- 
zens who had been performing those duties for months. 

“Understand me rightly,’’ she had told the mayor; ‘‘I 
do not speak from the standpoint of feminism—the 
McCabes belong to the old school, I am proud to say—but 
in times of national stress the women may claim the privi- 
lege of doing their share of the world’s work, surely.” 

The mayor had some difficulty explaining to her that the 
world’s work as represented by the Cokeville street-car 
system could get along nicely with its present staff, par- 
ticularly since they were all of an age when there-was no 
other pressing call for their activities. The staff were of 
an age, I mean; not thestreet cars. Well, the street cars, 
too, for that matter. 

Miss McCabe sought an outlet for her energies in a de- 
tailed study of the Western Front, which she expounded 
untiringly to all who cared to listen and to a great many 
who did not in the least care to listen; and became fluently 
versed in such war phrases as “‘over the top,” “strategic 
retreats’”’ and “low visibility.”” She talked quite glibly of 
R.T.O.’s, G.H.Q’s.,andA.P.M.’s; called General Pershing 
the “C. in C.,” sailors ‘“‘gobs” and French soldiers “‘poy- 
loos’’; and knew all about Waacs and Aussies. She was 
a little walking handbook on the war, was Miss McCabe, 
and Mill Street and vicinity, though it dreaded her fluency 
on the subject, was impressed by the breadth of her 
knowledge and accepted her leadership in things mili- 
tary with a degree of deference most gratifying to Miss 
McCabe. 

“We owe it to our boys over there, you know,” she would 
say, ‘‘to study the problems they are facing and learn to 
talk intelligently about the things for which they are sacri- 
ficing their lives. To this extent at least we can share their 
labors!’’? Yes, indeed. 

And now, moreover, it seemed that Miss McCabe under- 
stood all about the inner mental processes of the soldier, 
as well as his problems and labors. 

“My dear Mrs. Rogers,” she began, looking critically 


- round the room, “I do hope you won’t think I’m prying, 


but I felt I must come and ask you what preparations you 
were making for Jim’s return. I consider it of the utmost 
importance.” 

There were so many things that Miss McCabe seemed 
to consider of the utmost importance! Mrs. Rogers was 
not at all sure what Miss McCabe might be driving at, but 
then again there was nothing unusual about that. It was 
probably just a friendly inquiry. 

“Why, I’m kind of dusting up,’’ she laughed, “and 
mending, and so on. I’m planning to give everything a 
good scrubbing and shine it all up. He was always a great 
one for having things clean round him.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Miss McCabe. “I didn’t mean 
that exactly, Mrs. Rogers. I meant—have you given any 
thought to the nature of his welcome?” 


“My laws!” exclaimed Mrs. Rogers. ‘‘Guess the town | 


is going to do the welcoming. Brass bands and speechify- 
ing and all such. They do say they’re giving him a gold 
watch and all.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” Miss McCabe interrupted her. 
“The formal reception by his townspeople will leave 
nothing to be desired. Cokeville knows how to look after 
its soldier sons. But I mean you yourself, Mrs. Rogers, 
here in his home.” 

“Oh, me?” said Mrs. Rogers. “‘ Well, there ain’t so very 
much I can do. Just cook him a good dinner, I guess, and 
have it all nice and cheerful like, some flowers mebbe, 
and —— Oh,I don’t know, Miss McCabe, I—I guess he’ll 
be glad to be home again, and—and seeing me and all. 
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Anyways it’s the best I can do. But he won’t be expecting 
anything else, my Jim won’t!” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Rogers, that’s just it,” said Miss 
McCabe, seating herself controversially on the edge of a 
rocker. ‘‘That’s just it, and I consider it of the utmost 
importance. They do expect something different now.” 

“They do!” exclaimed Mrs. Rogers. ‘‘Land sakes, 
Miss McCabe, ain’t their homes good enough for them?” 

“Well, it isn’t that,”” Miss McCabe explained. “It’s not 
that their homes aren’t good enough for them, no; but— 
well,.it’s difficult to explain, Mrs. Rogers—but try and put 
yourself in their place. They’ve been far afield since they 
left us; they’ve seen some of the great European capitals, 
and the life of foreign countries; all the glitter and dazzle 
of the larger metropolises.”’ 

“My lands!” ejaculated Mrs. Rogers. Vaguely she sup- 
posed that must be some sort of hotel or restaurant. 

“Tt’s all bound to have an effect on them,’’ Miss McCabe 
went on. “A broadening effect—I think I may say a cul- 
tural effect. After being received with open arms every- 
where, and getting used to foreign customs and all, it 
would be impossible for them not to notice a difference 
over here. Surely, surely you can see it for yourself, Mrs. 
Rogers. Your Jim, for instance, after two years in la belle 
France, living in such artistic surroundings—how drab this 
will all seem to him. How depressing!’’ 

“He ain’t never said nothing about it in his letters!’’ 
Mrs. Rogers countered sharply. “ About artistic surround- 
ings and all, nor them metropolises neither—he never said 
anything but just: ‘This is an awful muddy hole and it 
rains all day!’ I can show you.” 

“Oh, he’d say that, of course,’”” Miss McCabe assented. 
“Men are always ashamed of their finer feelings, but just 
the same it’s true. Deep down in his heart there has come 
to him a revelation of beautiful things, a greater refine- 
ment of life.” Miss McCabe could bubble like a bucket 
of soapsuds on occasion. 

“Sakes alive, how do you know?” queried Mrs. Rogers. 
“You ain’t never been there! I guess there ain’t so much 
difference between Cokeville, U. S. A., and—and Coke- 
ville, France! And besides, there ain’t none of them come 
back yet! How do you know what they think?”’ 

“No, my dear, of course I’ve never been there,’”’ Miss 
McCabe admitted; “‘but, of course, I’ve read a great deal 
about it during the war. I felt one should, don’t you 
know? All about that Louis Seez, and the goings on at 
Vursails, where they’re going to sign the peace, and all. 
You ought to read up on it, Mrs. Rogers. Really you 
ought!” 

“T did read a piece about it in the Examiner some time 
back,” Mrs. Rogers retorted. ‘‘Seemed to be mostly 
mirrors, as I remember.”” 

“Oh, but there’s a great deal more to it than that!” 
Miss McCabe explained. ‘“‘There’s a great deal been 
written on France, even long before the war—meemoirs and 
all—that tell you all about it, and their strange ways. And, 
of course, though none of our Cokeville boys have returned 
yet, they have in other places, and all I hear only proves 
my statements.” 

Mrs. Rogers sat down rather limply all of a heap on the 
sofa and removed her spectacles. 

“You mean my Jim’s—changed?”’ she faltered incredu- 
lously. “‘That he’ll be expecting things he ain’t never had 
before—things he’s learned to want over there in France— 
foreign things—and ways and all? My Jim? You fair take 
my breath away, Miss McCabe. You do, indeed!’’ 

She was still sitting there, staring dumbly at Miss 
McCabe, absently plaiting her apron, when Mary O’Shane 
came in. 

“Morning, Mother Rogers!”’ she exclaimed cheerfully. 
““Oh, good morning, Miss McCabe! Gracious, it’s not bad 
news you’ve been hearing—you look all queer like!”’ 

“No, dear; not bad news,” said Mrs. Rogers, glad of 
Mary’s presence in the face of this dark prophet on the 
edge of the rocker. ‘‘ Miss McCabe’s just been telling me 
about—about Jim’s coming home and all.” 

“‘And what about it?” sniffed Mary O’Shane. She did 
not like Miss McCabe. 

“Why, my dear, I hardly know,” Mrs. Rogers went on. 
‘“How he’d be changed, and expecting different things.” 
And she tried to recapitulate Miss McCabe’s utterances. 

“Oh, is that so?” said Mary O’Shane, looking at Miss 
McCabe with frank, round-eyed hostility. 

“Yes, it is so!”” snapped Miss McCabe. It may be said 
she did not like Mary O’Shane either. ‘‘And there’s more 
to it than that—and it concerns you pretty closely, miss, 
if all I hear is true.” 

“You don’t have to hear more than you care to listen 
to,” parried Mary O’Shane; “but go on. What will it be 
that concerns me so?”’ 

“Just this,’’ said Miss McCabe. ‘What I’ve been tell- 
ing Mrs. Rogers is true—but that’s not all. When he 
comes back he’ll be wanting different things; but he’ll be 
wanting different people too.” ; 

“And what do you mean by that?” bristled Mary 
O’Shane. Mrs. Rogers for her part sat silent, only too 
relieved at having the cudgels taken up by these younger 
and more efficient hands. 
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“T mean that he will have come to know 
other sorts of people over there,” said Miss 
McCabe; ‘that’s what I mean. People 
with more style, and Continental ways of 
doing things, more chick people; and the 
girl that wants to keep Jim Rogers will have 
to be a different kind of girl from any he’s 
known in Cokeville.”’ 

“Ts that so?’’ exclaimed Mary O’Shane 
in tones of sublimest scorn—with just pos- 
sibly a shade of misgiving in them. “Well, 
no; perhaps not. I suppose you mean 
he’s been gallivanting round with some of 
those French mademoiselles, and Cokeville 
girls ain’t good enough for him any more, 
is that it?”’ 

“No, that-isn’t it at all,” answered Miss 
McCabe, “‘and you ought to know better 
than to say. so, Miss O’Shane. “Jim’s not 
that kind of a boy. But he has seen other 
types of womanhood, with more graceful 
ways, and more up-to-date, and better 
dressed and all—you know as well as I do 
how much attention they pay to such things 
in France. And he can’t help but compare 
things when he gets back.” 

“And will that be all?” asked Mary 
O’Shane, her eyes narrowing down to steely 
slits. 

“Well, no, it isn’t,’’ Miss McCabe con- 
tinued. Oh, she obviously knew all there 
was to be known on the subject! “‘Things 
are gayer over there than they are in Coke- 
ville—and I’m not talking about any mis- 
chief making either—and the monotony of 
Cokeville is going to get on his nerves. unless 
something is done about it.” 

“Say, where do you get all that stuff?” 
Mary O’Shane flared up. And very pretty 
she was, too, when she flared up that way; 
only those who knew her best knew that 
she seldom flared up unless she was wor- 
ried about something. After all, Mary 
O’Shane was just a simple product of Coke- 
ville, for all her modernity, and secretly 
she did not fail in the general deference to 
Miss McCabe’s pronunciamentos, for all 
that she disliked her. ‘“‘What do you know 
about it?” 

“‘Oh, I know,” replied Miss McCabe 
quietly. ‘‘I’ve studied the matter very 
carefully. I think it’s of the utmost impor- 
tance if we’re to keep our young men happy 
and contented after they return to their 
humdrum homes and ways of life.’’ 

You may have noticed that the spinsterly 
Miss McCabe was very prone to talk about 
“our” boys and ‘‘our” young men. 

“Why,” she added, “‘you have the proof 
of it from the men themselves! Surely 
you’ve heard the song they sing about 
How’re you going to keep them down on 
the farm, after they’ve seen Paree? Well, 
it’s no idle joke, I assure you—it’s a na- 
tional problem. How are you? Men like 
Jim Rogers have seen Paree and all it 
means—and Cokeville can never be any- 
thing to them but the farm from now on. 
And it’s our solemn duty so to manage 
things after they return that they will want 
to stay on the farm as the song says, and 
not hanker after Paree!’’ 

And Miss McCabe, it must be said in 
justice to her, believed every word that she 
uttered. That was the song the returning 
men were singing, and Miss McCabe never 
doubted for a second that they meant every 


last word of it. On the strength of that con-. 


viction she had determined to jump into 
the breach at the first opportunity and do 
what she could to rouse the responsibilities 
of Cokeville to the coming problem. Miss 
McCabe was meddlesome but not mischie- 
vous! She was too utterly devoid of any 
sense of humor to be mischievous! 

She sat back in her chair after making 
these disturbing observations and fanned 
herself vigorously. Miss McCabe always 
perspired when she argued. Mrs. Rogers 
was too completely taken aback by all that 
she had been hearing, and only dimly com- 
prehending, to say anything at all; and 
even Mary O’Shane sat silently, her eyes 
downecast. She resented all this loose talk 
about Jim Rogers on the part of Miss Mc- 
Cabe; but on the other hand she seemed 
so convinced of what she was saying, she 
had evidently gone very deeply into the 
matter—there must be something in it. 
Mary O’Shane was troubled. 

“My laws!” sighed Mrs. Rogers finally, 
seeing that Mary remained silent. “If 
what you say is true—and I dare say you’re 
right—Miss McCabe, it seems as though 
we had ought to do something about it, as 
you say.‘ But what can we do? I’m no 
hand at them foreign ways, Miss McCabe. 
I’m just plain Cokeville, I am, and I never 
thought to see the day when it wouldn’t 
suit my Jim, indeed I didn’t!”’ 
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“Yes, what could we do?” broke in Mary 
O’Shane, and in the presence of her sur- 
render Mrs. Rogers gave up all hope. It 
must be so then, all that Miss McCabe had 
been saying. ‘‘ We’re just plain folks here in 
Cokeville. It ain’t as though we were early 
settlers even,’”’ she added rather viciously. 
“‘What do you advise we should do, Miss 
McCabe? Don’t see how we can do more 
then just spruce up sort of, and not be 
bothering him with questions. We ain’t no 
gilded palace here in Cokeville, if. that’s 
what he’ll be wanting. And as for girls, 
there’s plenty he can pick from for all of 
me!” she concluded somewhat defiantly. 
After all she had never accepted Jim Rogers, 
though the McCabe seemed to take it for 
granted, along with the rest of Cokeville. 

Well, it appeared that Miss McCabe, 
thus appealed to, was as full of ideas as she 
had been of forebodings. No doing things 
by halves for Miss McCabe. She pointed 
out problems, but she was also ready with 
suggestions to solve them. She went at it 
now with a will which was truly impressive. 
First of all there were books and things 
which Mrs. Rogers ought to read so as to 
get an idea of foreign customs and all, and 
learn how really chick people conducted 
themselves. Miss McCabe herself would 
be only too willing to guide her through 
these social mazes, and could lend her most 
of the books in question. One regrets never 
having had an opportunity to inspect Miss 
McCabe’s library! 

Then it seemed that a few ameliorations 
in the aspect of the house itself would be 
advisable. Some artistic pictures, more 
light and sparkle to it, and furniture more 
in the period. She did not stop to explain 
what period it was that she had in mind, 
but again she graciously came forward to 
offer any help that she could from her own 
modest home. And again one regrets never 
having had the opportunity to visit Miss 
McCabe’s home to ascertain the period, and 
how she achieved the light and sparkle 
which seemed to beso important an adjunct. 
One rather suspects Miss McCabe of indulg- 
ing in the Rutherford B. Hayes period from 
her casual remark that they had areally very 
good display of stylish furnishings down at 
Bundell’s store, where Mrs. Rogers would 
be able to secure valuable hints as to the 
decorating of a really chick home. 

Of course Miss McCabe did not expect 
Mrs. Rogers to spend very much money on 
all this—they none of them could afford to 
do that—but with a little study and inge- 
nuity they could manage to strike the tone 
of it. That was the important thing—the 
tone. This was true also of one’s personal 
appearance. Mrs. Rogers,and MissO’Shane 
too—‘‘though I’m sure you always look 
very sweet, my dear!”’—they must study 
this matter of tone and strive to reproduce 
it in their clothes. A little more attention 
paid to up-to-date fashions would do won- 
ders, especially overseas fashions—and there 
was no great expense involved. The thing 
to do was to get the tone, and. then the 
simplest materials could be made to serve. 

It seemed that Miss McCabe was pre- 
pared to assist in this matter too. So much 
for purely material things—it was all quite 
simple really if you studied it carefully and 
keptin touch. Mrs. Rogers sat, thoroughly 
bewildered, and looked tearfully round her 
cozy little parlor. It was a bit bare, per- 
haps—just a few simple homely things— 
but it had always seemed pleasant to her, 
and she had believed Jim enjoyed it. And 
her clothes and all, nothing very grand to 
be sure, but she had always made a point 
of being neat and fresh. My, my, this terri- 
ble war and all its changes! 

And now for the social side of things— 
Miss McCabe hardly took a breath before 
plunging into this portion of her lecture. 
It appeared she advocated what she called 
around of gayety. They must give parties 
for Jim—oh, simple parties within their 
means, just a few neighbors and some 
simple refreshments, but with a.touch of 
distinction to them. That was the secret. 
The easy porch functions of other days 
were out of the question now. Jim would 
expect more intellectual gatherings, more 
““bhadinage, if you know what I mean,” 
and more attention paid to externals of 
speech and service. 

Incidentally Miss O’Shane ought to try 
doing her hair differently, and endeavor 
to cultivate more tony airs and graces. 
Simplicity should be a virtue, not a habit. 
Surely Miss McCabe must have read that 
somewhere in that library of hers! 

And then, of course, Jim would want to 
dance; the whole A. E. F..danced now— 
and not just the old-fashioned Cokeville 
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dances, but more up-to-date steps. To be 
sure, Miss McCabe was not in favor of all 
these modern dances, and the-way young. 


people carried on nowadays—but - you - 


know, you have to fight fire with fire, and 
rather than have Jim seek his pleasures 
elsewhere they must make some sacrifices 
to the cause and strive to provide adequate 
amusement in his own home. Miss Mc- 
Cabe—what could they have done with- 
out her?—had a phonograph which she 
would be only too pleased to lend, and they 
could get some of the neighbors to practice 
up; there were books that told you all 
about it. 

Well, well, well! It seemed extraordi- 
narily complicated and unreasonable toMrs. 
Rogers, but if it had to be done for the 
sake of her Jim’s welfare she supposed she 
would have to make the best of it. At 
her age too! Nor did Mary O’Shane appear 
to have anything to say against all this. 
Miss McCabe was so completely in earnest 
and convincing about it, and it was down- 
right friendly of her to offer to help in this 
way. She and Mrs. Rogers were still hard 
at it when the time came for Mary to’ go to 
the depot. 

For days afterward Mrs. Rogers could 
be seen haunting the window displays in 
furniture stores and the like, and Mary 
O’Shane had once been caught gazing 
earnestly at the models in the beauty 
parlor. Sundry mysterious transfers of 
bulky articles took place from Miss 
McCabe’s house to the house in Mill 
Street, and the lights burned behind drawn 
blinds far into the night in Mrs: Rogers’ 
parlor. Very little of the purport of all 
this leaked out round Cokeville, though 
Miss McCabe seemed unusually busy in 
the Mill Street vicinity, trotting in and 
out with books under her arm and an eager, 
prophetic look in her eyes. Very little, 


unless the following may have something: 


to do with it. 

“‘What’s going. on in Cokeville these 
days, Sarah?’”’ asked Mr. Jenks one eve- 
ning. Mr. Jenks was the husband of old Mrs. 
Jenks, who lived in the big brownstone 
house on the knoll, and his dealings in city 
real estate occasionally took him into the 
Mill Street district. ‘‘I was passing by old 
Mrs. Rogers’ house the other day, and 
bless me if they didn’t have a phonograph 
in there and people going ‘one-two, one-two, 
one-two-three’ to beat the band. I saw that 
ridiculous little Miss McCabe going in and 
I passed Mary O’Shane a little farther 
down the street headed in the same direc- 
tion. By the way, have you noticed the 
way she does her hair these days?. Do you 
suppose Cokeville is learning to shimmy or 
something?”’ Lethe; 

But Mrs. Jenks merely snorted her con- 
tempt of hair dressings and shimmying and 
all such contrivances, and the conversa- 
tion dropped. 

Well, the great day finally came and all 
Cokeville turned out to greet Jim Rogers. 
It was really a tremendous affair and the 
unsuspecting victim of all these prepara- 
tions blushed very orthodoxly as he stepped 
off the train, and only just managed to 
stammer a few vague words of thanks to 
the little girl who presented the bokay. 
He looked more cheerful when he spied 
Micky O’Shane vociferating in the crowd, 
and his eyes turned repeatedly in that 
direction as though he were looking for 
someone; but Mary O’Shane was nowhere 
to be seen. 

As a matter of fact he hardly had time 
to kiss his mother before they were bun- 
dling him off to the waiting automobile. And 
then, what with parades, banquets, speeches 
and presentations—each one of which em- 
barrassed the hero more and more, to the 
great delight of the spectators, which seems 
to be the ultimate object of such func- 
tions—it was not until late in the after- 
noon that Jim Rogers was free to turn his 
footsteps toward Mill Street. 

“Whew!” he sighed as he wiped the 
perspiration from his brow. ‘‘Me for home 
and mother—and a nice quiet evening.” 
And he grinned in anticipation. 

When he reached the gate it struck him 
that there was a great deal of noise coming 
from the house, and a closer view of the 
front windows confirmed the fact that the 
parlor was full of people. 


“Gosh sakes,” he was saying to-himself,. - 


“‘ain’t they never going to leave me alone!” 
when the front door opened, and there 
stood his mother on the threshold. At 
the same time a loud burst of laughter and 
chatter, mostly feminine, assailed his ears. 

“Welcome home,..my dear boy,’ said 
Mrs. Rogers, as though she were reciting a 
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piece—which, in fact, she was. “ 
entire community is proud of you, 
““Gosh sakes, ma!’’ he exclain 
it out, can’t you! I’ve been h 
all day.” And he stooped to 
him. ie 
“Yes, yes, of course,’’ she said 
want a change. Come in!” 
“Sure!” he began; and then} 
to look at her again. 
There was something queer 
something unfamiliar, somethin; 
not quite put his'finger on. It} 
been that bright purple gown sh 


‘ing, which hung in ‘such a funm 


never remembered seeing her in 
but black before. And good he 
mother was wearing earrings. 

-““Gee, ma, you’re all dolled 
began again, but a general mo 
people toward them separated 
the van, her arms incased in ] 
gloves, her feet exalted on the t« 
high-heeled slippers, came Miss 
rather giving the appearance of | 
stilts. oe 

“My dear Mr. Rogers—I mea: 
Rogers,’’ she cooed in a voice 5 
certainly never remembered h 
fore; but then she had alway 
queer old dame, he thought. | 
perfectly wonderful to have you! 
in our midst! And you have bro 
shield with you, like the Spartar 
you?’’ Oh, yes, of course—badi 

“How do, Miss McCabe,’ ‘h 
‘Gosh, no, I didn’t bring no shi 


just a helmet for Micky!” | 


know about the Spartans, but hi 
she meant part of his machine gu 
thing—as a souvenir probably, » 
“Oh, your modesty is only a 
cloak for your courage,” she 
“Camoo-flayge!”’ — ue 
And: she tapped him archl 
shoulder. Jim looked at her 
alarm. Had Miss McCabe g 
while he was away? His mot] 
said anything about it in her le 
grinned and shuffled his feet res 
eyes roving round theroom. Mi 
was quick to catch his movem 
“You'll want to mix in with 1 
won’t you?” she said. ‘You k 
one, I think.” : 
‘““Guests,”’ he repeated. ‘‘Su 
I know ’em all—but what goes 
ma!” he called to her. ‘‘What 
having a party?” 
“We're just having a soy- 
faltered, and Miss McCabe cam 
to the rescue. oe 
“Just a little soyree,” she 
“in honor of the returning hero! 
you’d enjoy a crowd and a littl 
“Oh, sure; that’s fine, yes,” 
beginning to perspire again, — 
Gosh sakes, where did they get 
Couldn’t they leave him alon 
evening home? It was not like: 
thing like that; and then sudd 
away look came into his eyes. 
noticed the room itself for the 
Great guns, what had they d 
What the deuce was that pict 
The Lighthouse Keeper’s Daug 
there?. And that other one, of 
angels with wings growing ou 
necks? And that extraordinary 
traption hanging from the cei 
painted screen over by the door; 
china bowls and things on th 
piece; and all these phony ¢ 
twisted legs and a general don’t 
sit-on-me look about them? — 
The place was all chan 
reminded him vaguely of a 
once seen in a billet in F 
shivered. i. 
And where was Mary O’Sh 
bothered him more than 
that, and the sort of stand- 
his mother seemed to have 
couldn’t make it out at all; a 
Miss McCabe was talking nin 
dozen about metropolises 
might be—accompanied by 
chorus of Ohs and Ahs from the 
crowd. vv 
Of course Jim Rogers 
guessed that the last thing 
had impressed on them was 


McCabe coaching them; 
(Concluded on Pag 
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ui nobiles, sluing 
cdiers, Jamming 
in traffic, and ) 
tb out on the is j 
the plain streets began to prove inadequate. 
ubber-tired driving wheels of our cars began to 
tl street surfaces, particularly in our residential 
, were they were not substantially paved, and the 
jle as we whizzed round: the corners began to 
el and otherwise muss up the streets in a way 
4 the officials in the Department: of Public 
a at City Hall to knit their brows and begin to 
iving. 
no The Big Store surprised the town with its 
ai) delivery vehicles, and the two big solid-tired 
| of the wholesale grocery house down by the 
tan to lumber round town with their heavy 
trels of sugar and flour and cases of canned 
at the local moving and trucking company 
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In Milwaukee the Bedroom Streets, as Well as the 


There are 129 Miles of Asphalt ‘‘Floors’® Like This in Milwaukee 


acquired its five-ton trucks, even you and I and Neighbor 
Brown began to notice that something was happening to 
the streets. 

And something has been happening ever since. 


Improvements via the Bump of Foresight 


a 

Noa and I and Neighbor Brown and The Big Store and 

the wholesale grocery and the local moving and truck- 
ing company, together with the through traffic that every 
city catches now, have rendered obsolete many of the street 
making and maintenance methods of ten or fifteen years 
ago. To-day a city needs more than a well-paved business 
section; it needs a substantial traffic floor, starting at the 
center and spreading to the city limits in every direction. 
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Our city officials are be- 
ginning to realize this, 
and most of them are 
doing their best with the 
money we let them have. 
But isn’t it about time 
that we, as we ride round 
in our cars cussing the 
city when we strike some 
bad stretch of pavement 
or some unimproved 
street, began to appre- 
ciate that we are the city 
and that we must begin 
to take a more intelligent 
interest in this problem 
of developing a real traffic 
floor for our city, even if 
it costs us money? 

I don’t mean by that 
‘that we should have 
granite-block pavements, 
at four dollars or more a 
square yard, all over the 
city, extending even out 
through the bedroom sec- 
tions. Obviously that 
isn’t necessary. But I 
do mean that we ought 
to stop right now and 
look fifteen or twenty 
years ahead and realize 
what the tremendous in- 
crease in automobile 
traffic is going to do to 
our streets when every 
second or third family in 
every block will have a 
car of some sort and when 
every corner grocery and 
drug store and tailor shop 
will have a jitney. 

Some cities are already 
tackling the problem in- 
telligently, and more will 
when you and I and Neighbor Brown take a little more 
interest and let our city officials know that we appreciate 
what they are up against and that we want to look 
ahead with them and help work out a real traffic floor for 
our city that shall at least keep well up with the forces of 
general disintegration, even if we can’t get very much 
ahead. Otherwise we have some awful bumps coming to 
us when we go motoring about town a few short years 
hence, and likewise bumps to our pocketbooks. 

Perhaps the most practical way I can illustrate how a 
city may tackle this traffic-floor problem is to tell how some 
one city is working it out. There are probably other cities 
solving the problem just as effectively, but because I hap- 
pen to know most about the streets of Milwaukee I am 
going to confine myself to telling you about that city’s plans 


Boulevards, are Uniformly Well “‘Floored’’ ) 
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and methods of developing a traffic floor. 
Milwaukee’s forethought and many of 
her methods can be applied to smaller 
towns and cities. 

In the first place, if one strip of a 
traffic floor begins to show wear from 
too heavy traffic—and incidentally be- 
comes very congested—it would seem . 
the part of simple sense to divert part of 
the traffic to other strips. Like nearly 
every other city Milwaukee found that 
its trolley-line streets were becoming 
very heavily congested with automobile 
and motor-truck traffic, resulting not 
only in crowding but in heavy wear on 
the street surface. Milwaukee is solving 
this traffic problem by the simple and 
perfectly obvious device of paving the 
streets paralleling the trolley-line streets 
so well that they attract motorists to 
themselves and away from the trolley 
tracks. This is not just a happenstance, 
but a deliberately thought-out plan to 
spread the traffic and the wear over a 
larger floor area. There will always be 
heavy traffic on the trolley-line streets, 
but as the city develops, two or even 
three parallel streets will carry the 
traffic that otherwise might try to crowd 
onto one. 

But Milwaukee’s city officials know 
that, looking a few years ahead, nearly 
all the city’s more important streets are 
going to be pretty heavily traveled, be- 
cause Milwaukee is compact. The latest 
estimate—1918—gives the city a population of 445,000, all 
crowded into a city 25.7 square miles in area. That means 
approximately 17,320 people to the square mile. 

People mean autos, and autos mean traffic, and traffic 
means taxes and paving assessments, and Milwaukee’s 
officials know that unless they can keep ahead of traffic the 
taxes and paving assessments are going to be terrifically 
heavy. That is why they have given up the old idea, so 
common almost everywhere only a short time ago, that if 
certain streets are well paved it doesn’t matter much about 
the rest. They have come to appreciate that with a garage 
going up in every fourth or fifth back yard, and motor-truck 
delivery reaching everywhere, even to the back streets and 
alleys where there was practically no traffic five or six years 
ago, the only safe and sensible way to regard street paving 
is as a matter of laying and maintaining a traffic floor. 


Well-Paved Streets Easily Cleaned 


i AM not saying that there is anything so wonderful about 
Milwaukee’s pavements. I know that down in the busi- 
ness section of the city the streets in some instances may 
not match up to those in many other cities. This is, how- 
ever, partly because the department of public works and 
the local traction company cannot seem to synchronize in 
their paving operations. 

But when it comes to the outlying streets, in the bed- 
room sections of the city, and even in the industrial sec- 
tions, I believe there are few cities of the size in the country 
that can show as many miles of well-paved streets as Mil- 
waukee. Recently I spent the better part of two days 
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Even the Back Alleys are Being Substantially “‘Floored.’’ The Two Pictures Above 


Show One of These Alleys “‘Before’’ and “‘After”’ 


driving round Milwaukee in an automobile, riding hour 
after hour over streets that astonished me by their uniform 
excellence. It was to be expected that the north and east 
sides of the city—the show sections—would be well floored, 
but the surprising part was to find the south side, where are 
located many of the city’s industries and the humbler resi- 
dential streets, almost as well paved. Streets that in many 
cities would be carelessly maintained stretches of rocky old 
cobblestones, worn-out brick or even out-and-out mud- 
holes with dilapidated curbings, were noticeable by their 
absence in Milwaukee. There seemed to be no streets of 


this nature even in what are sometimes ungraciously , 


referred to as the slum sections. 

And here let me pause to say that I believe that run- 
down streets do much to start a slum section, for with 
dirty, muddy, ill-kept streets to live on and play on, what 
is there for these less fortunate folks to live up to? The 
space in front of their doors represents to them the city 
and is in a sense their civic standard. 

Even in these less-favored sections of Milwaukee the 
streets are clean and well paved; in fact all Milwaukee’s 
outdoor floors are kept very clean. In Milwaukee’s case it 
is not so much that extra effort,is exerted, though the streets 
are certainly cleaned very carefully; as that the floors are 
good. It is the difference between the work of keeping a 
splintery softwood floor in your home clean by constant 
scrubbing and the ease of running a dry mop over a waxed 
hardwood floor. 

What are these Milwaukee floors made of, you ask? And 
how does the city happen to find itself so well paved? Well, 
as for the paving materials, they are much the same as 
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those found in other citi 
129 miles of asphalt stree 
brick, 11 miles of creosoted yw 
one mile of cement, 11 miles 
block, 10 miles of hard sands 
that is used on grades, and 2. 
macadam pavements of the ty 
used so extensively for state r 
years ago, and which is still 
reénforced form. “2 

And as for how Milwaukee 
good start, it isnot so much ¢ 
having a good start as of wi 
care of existing floors. In faet 
of the 230 miles of macadam 
they were mostly constructed 
automobile had come to beah 
in city traffic. When they beg 
asroad engineers express it, u! 
traffic they threatened to bec 
mile handicap, just as they? 
many other cities and towns 


Salvaging M: acad 


HEN you consider that 

miles of macadam paver 
by the way, it may interest y 
me, to learn that this form o} 
derives its name from the o1 
this system of road construc 
by the name of John Loudon 
a Scotchman who died in 1 
sent nearly 54 per cent of 
improved streets you can beg 
ciate that the officials in Milwaukee’s Departme 
Works began to grow worried when they say 
automobile was doing to their streets. And 
looked ahead at the traffic that was coming if 
automobile fever continued to spread over the | 
ing even.the humblest home, as it was sure 
grew really alarmed. For already these maca 
were beginning actually to go to pieces in many 
the city. 

To take them up and put down permanent 
was prohibitively expensive. Property owners 
streets, many of which were out in the less | 
residential sections, could not stand an assessm 
$1.80 to $4.00 a square yard. Anyway, even 
streets were beginning to disintegrate they sti 
foundations—too good an investment to sacrifi 

Well, why not cover these old, comparativel; 
with a hard surface, just as hardwood floors ar 
over old soft floors that are beginning to splint 
pieces? Why not, indeed? uu 

After many months of experimenting the 
street officials finally worked out a method of s 
macadam streets in just that way, by taking th 

_Now each season they select in various sec 
city those macadam streets that threaten to | 
and cover them with a hard waterproof surfac 
softwood floor is evened off and planed down sm 
covering, the top surface of these streets is tal 
depth of about two inches with a machine eal 
fier—sort of a cross between a steam roller ani 
(Concluded on Page 58) 


HANT in a Western town stood behind 
unter one dull afternoon looking gloomily 
's idle clerks and his inactive cash register. 


man carried a pigskin sample case and was 
salesman. 
41 the buyer?” the young man inquired of the 


‘am the buyer,” replied the merchant in the 
j manner of one who knows he is going to be 
end money, “‘but I am not working at it these 


jad by this discouraging reception the young 
yaded to try out his powers of salesmanship. 
4 a nice store here,”’ he said, handing the-mer- 
susiness card, “‘and I am sure you could use 
goods to advantage. You would find my house 
to do business with if you should give them a 
ldn’t expect a big order the first time and if you 
3 to go to the hotel to look at my full line of 
hy, I have a few of my best-selling items right 
nsample case.” 
j use. Gently but firmly the merchant declined 
gaven to look. The young man took. up his 
d and went out. A few days later the merchant 
‘incident to the writer. 
ry for him,” hesaid, ‘but I really didn’t want to 
ig. That young man represented a house that 
doing business with for years. If he had looked 
ie he could have seen several thousand. dollars’ 
dir merchandise in my show cases at that mo- 
riably I ought to have been more cordial to the 
, 1t if I had told him that I had used his goods 
tog have given him a chance for more argu- 
21 just let well enough alone. 
Ae it came about in this way: The traveler who 
the concern in this territory for several years 
i they had to put on a new man. They gave 
1 alist of the towns he was expected to make, 
e/! the best hotel in each place, a book that 
haames of all retailers in their line, and started 
tcell goods. 

‘most important thing of all they had over- 
y had not given him any detailed information 
¢/lividual firms he was to call on; they had not 
Bi which ones had bought goods from the house 


ee wholesalers had figured that it was better 
je new man which firms had been buying their 
use he might be inclined to concentrate his 
1/2 old patrons, who would naturally be easiest 
aeglect trying to make new customers. This 
ot likely; the chances are that they simply 
he human element.” 

it al for a manufacturer or wholesaler to believe 
it sells on merit alone. He is putting the best 
h life into his work, and after a while he is 
ae to the belief that his product is so much 
ajany other that the merchants all along the 
wiing for his traveling man to come round so 
y /nd him their orders. 


| i 


When Personalities Count 


rE he a good thing if the men who direct the 
Coig corporations could go out into the small 
donally and see how their product is actually 
‘ailers.: Business is not transacted in Green- 
Jarolina, as it is in Chicago, Illinois. In the 
» the buying i is done by salaried men whose 
on their efficiency. They may accept a 
f atic to the theater, but next morning 
»ok at his samples the entertainment is for- 

e and quality are the only things that 


all town the proprietor himself does the 
st because there are fewer people in the 
an’s individuality counts for more. It is 
ie big executives would be scandalized if 
many customers buy their goods merely 
ship with the traveling man. 

e small-town merchant the manufacturer 
a cold impersonal institution way off in 
Tepresented in his mind mainly as a concern 
1s send his hard-earned money. And some- 
ess has been dull and he has not remitted 
ave written him some rather sharp letters. 
ng man comes right into the store, a 
personality. Right away he makes the 
one that he will not be home at noon, 
Oing to take him to the hotel for lunch. 
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ant’s face brightened as a young man came 
je open doorway, but fell again as he saw that 


He hopes that business is good. If it isn’t it will be, because 
he never saw the crops look so well along the line. Cer- 
tainly he will write the house and ask them to wait a little 
longer on the past-due account. And he wants to know 
the merchant’s candid opinion as to the chances of the 
Detroit team next year. 

Is it any wonder that many small-town merchants buy 
from the traveler rather than from the house? The writer 
knows of a hardware merchant who has bought a certain 
line of cutlery to his own disadvantage for the past ten 
years. There are other lines represented in the territory, 
much more strongly advertised and consequently easier 
to ‘sell; but the hardware man reserves all his cutlery 
business for one house,.and his reasons are purely personal. 
The traveler for the favored house when at home raises 
white-leghorn chickens. So does the merchant. When the 
traveler comes to town a third of the time is devoted to 
buying cutlery, and the balance given up to talk about 
white-leghorn chickens. 


Handicaps of Road Selling 


ECENTLY a traveling man who for the past twenty 

years has covered.a territory extending from coast to 
coast talked to the writer about selling goods on the road. 
This traveler knows the United States as intimately as the 
average man knows the route between house and office. He 
knows the name of the colored man who hauls trunks from 
the C. & O. boat to the hotel in Newport News, Virginia; 
he is personally acquainted with the traffic officer at the 
corner of Twelfth and Main in Kansas City; and when he 
gets off the train in Butte he is greeted asa friend by the 
well-known citizen who used to be a hack driver but now 
runs a service car, still wearing the high hat and long coat 
of hack-driving days. 

“Tt takes a distincttve kind of salesmanship to sell goods 
on the road,” said this traveler. “‘The man who takes his 
line of samples and goes out on a new territory has a hard 
job. All alone he makes a frontal attack on life. The 
house salesman is backed up in his efforts by an impressive 
display of merchandise; and too when a business man has 
taken the trouble to go to market and hunt up a wholesale 
house it is a pretty good indication that he really wants 
to buy goods. 

“But the traveling man out on the road has little but 
his personality to go on. Illustrations of the merchandise 
in, his catalogue have no magnetism to warm up a buyer. 
Even though he carries a line of samples it is not much 
better. Samples carried on the road a month or two have 
lost a good deal of their youthful charm; and the freshest 
samples in the world do not look very impressive in a bare 
hotel room, spread out on a table with a background of bed 
sheets. 

“In some of the very large city establishments the buy- 
ing is done in a coldly impersonal way. A traveling man 
sends in his card and then sits down ona bench to wait for his 
answer along with other salesmen, all looking like a row 
of bell boys in a hotel. When the answer comes out it is 
final; either Mr. Jochum may bring in his samples at a 
quarter to four or there is nothing required from Mr. 
Jochum’s line at this time. There is no chance to argue 
that merchandise will be higher next trip or that there 
are three or four new items in the line that the buyer ought 
to see even if he does not buy a dollar’s worth. There is not 


* even a chance to start a ninth-inning rally by proffering a 


good twenty-cent cigar or inviting the buyer out to lunch. 
In establishments where the buying is done that way the 
traveling man is not a salesman at all; he is merely an 
order taker. 

“A young salesman first going Gut on the road is apt to 

conduct himself in a thoroughly professional and business- 
like manner, which is poor salesmanship. He will go into 
an establishment and ask for the buyer. When the buyer 
presents himself the traveler hands out the business card 
of his firm, stating politely that he has the line on display 
at the Eagle Hotel and would like to know what time it 
will be most convenient to.come over. 
-. “That is the way factory executives like to think their 
wares are sold to the trade. Each manufacturer believes 
his product is so desirable that a buyer has only to be told 
that'the line is in town, when he will put on his hat and go 
right over to the hotel for fear some other customer will 
get there ahead of him. The strongest line in the world 
is not so strong as that. 

“Tn the average establishment the buying of merchan- 
dise is a very human matter. More than half the time 
when I go into a customer’s store the proprietor says right 
away that there is nothing doing this trip. Maybe he 
really doesn’t need anything and then again he may be 


actually short of goods, only business has been dull 

for a few days and he is feeling blue. It is up to me 

to stick round pleasantly and find out about it. A 
great. many merchants actually need the stimulus of the 
traveling men to make them keep up their stocks. 

“One practice current among many manufacturers and 
wholesalers is that of allowing their travelers to solicit 
orders from all dealers in their territory, and when the 
orders come into the house the credit man decides whether 
or not the goods shall be shipped. . This is a pretty bad 
practice all round. In the first place it is decidedly em- 
barrassing to the traveling man to go into a store where he 
wrote a nice order the previous trip and ask how they liked 
the goods, only to be told resentfully that they never got 
any goods. But leaving the traveler’s feeling out of the 
question it is poor business. 

**A merchant who has been turned down on account of 
his poor credit is not apt. when his credit has grown 
stronger to buy anything from the house that turned him 
down. A merchant may be renewing all his notes and 
turning down drafts now, but a good season’s business can 
put him in such condition that in a year he will be dis- 
counting his bills and make a most desirable customer. 

“Tn a certain city in my territory there is a man who for 
a long time has been successfully conducting ‘a retail 
hardware business and until a couple of years ago his 
credit had never been questioned. Then, without any 
apparent reason, he began to be slow in meeting his bills. 
Instead of taking his cash discounts he would let his 
accounts run to maturity and then give notes.in settle- 
ment. And even these notes he seldom paid in full when 
they fell due, but would pay a part and renew the balance. 
Inquiries began to be made of the credit agencies regarding 
the hardware man’s affairs; there seemed to be nothing the 
matter except that he could not pay his bills. 

“About this time a traveling man representing an Hast- 
ern house called on the hardware man and solicited some 
business. He had called on the merchant before but had 
never sold him; this time however it seemed to him that 
his luck had changed because he took an order for a couple 
of thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise. He mailed it 
in to the house, exultantly writing across the foot of the 
long yellow sheet, ‘How’s this for a first order?’ and took 
the train for the next town.” 


A Customer Eternally Lost 


HEN the house received the order it applied to its 

credit agency for a report on the hardware man and 
learned that he was not paying his bills promptly. If he 
had been an old customer it is likely they would have 
shipped the goods anyway, trusting on his past perform- 
ances that they would eventually get their money; but 
it did not seem good business to open a new account where 
things appeared so shaky. They wrote the hardware man a 
letter stating that they appreciated his favoring their 
traveler with an order, but as the credit-agency reports 
were somewhat unfavorable they must decline to ship the 
goods unless paid for in advance. The letter was worded 
as diplomatically as possible but nevertheless the mer- 
chant sensed the bald, raw fact that the house was afraid 
to sell him on credit. 

‘He was a sensitive man and the incident hurt. It 
seems that the reason that he had become unable to pay 
his bills promptly lay in the fact that he had indorsed a 
note for a relative, with the familiar result. When the note 
came back on him for payment he did not have the cash to 
meet it in full, but rather than stand a lawsuit he arranged 
to pay a certain amount each month. It was this constant 
drain on his business that brought him to such a low state 
of credit among the wholesale trade. After he had got this 
debt out of the way, however, a single season’s good busi- 
ness put him on his feet again and to-day he is discount- 
ing his bills and making money. 

“But the house which would not ship him goods on 
credit never can hope to sell him a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise; it had hurt the merchant’s feelings all unnec- 
essarily. And it would be easy enough to avoid such inci- 
dents. Before the salesman starts out on a trip the credit 
man could, with little trouble, look up the standing of all 
the dealers in the line and decide beforehand which ones 
the house is willing to sell. The poor ones of to-day may 
be the good ones of to-morrow; and there is no use of 


- hurting people’s feelings anyhow.” 


One would naturally think a good salesman would be 
successful wherever he was, but it does not always work 
out that way. A man has got to adapt himself to his terri- 
tory, and business is not done in just the same way all over 
the country. In the very large cities the buying is more 
or less impersonal; it is the prices and merchandise alone 
that count. But as one gets farther away from the great 
cities the human element becomes stronger. A man might 
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be a wonder among the stores on Fifth Ave- 
nue and still fail to get the business he 
ought out of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

A couple of years ago the Southern trav- 
eler for a big Eastern manufacturer re- 
signed and the house had to put out a new 
man on the territory. The new man came 
from another house with which he had a 
splendid record selling the trade in big- 
league cities. He was a fine-looking man, 
always well dressed, a hard worker, and 
had the snappy decisive manner of success. 

But somehow he did not seem to be able 
to get so much business as he should out of 
the Southern territory. A town in the 
South or West will nearly always do more 
business than a town of the same popula- 
tion in the East. A place of five thousand 
inhabitants in Texas may be the metropolis 
and trading center of a territory fifty miles 
square; while the same-sized town in New 
England usually has half a dozen larger 
places near by pulling its business away. 


Buyers Have Names 


What particularly irritated the new tray- 
eling man was the unbusinesslike behavior 
on the part of the merchants. If he had 
two people to call on in a town and the 
train schedule was such that he could get 
away at eleven o’clo¢k in the morning he 
expected to go right out from the hotel 
after breakfast, write up an order from each 
of the merchants and have his trunk down 
at the station all ready to leave at eleven. 
But the merchants would not let him do 
things that way. They wanted to talk; 
they would firritatingly leave off buying 
goods to go and sell something if the store 
filled up with customers; they would even 
desert the business in hand to talk local 
politics if a particular friend happened in. 

One day on his first. trip the traveler 
went into a prosperous-looking store and 
as usual asked for the buyer. 

“Mr. Greer himself does the buying,” 
replied the clerk, ‘‘and he is right there in 
the office talking to a customer. Just wait 
a few minutes and he will be through.” 

The traveler waited, but with frequent 
consulting of his watch. The clerk, know- 
ing him for a new man on the territory, and 
wanting to be pleasant, remarked that it 
certainly was nice weather. 

“The weather is all right,’’ responded the 
traveler sharply, “‘but I came here to sell 
goods. People in these small towns don’t 
seem to have any idea about business. If 
some good snappy city man should come 
here and open up in this line of business he 
would have all the trade in a year.” 

The clerk had no come-back for this 
observation, and left the traveler for other 
employment. Directly the merchant came 
forward. He was a pleasant-looking man 
of fifty, frankly small-town, but having the 
assured manner of one who knows he is 
listed in the rating books of all commercial 
agencies as Net Worth $75,000 to $100,000; 
Unquestioned Credit. 

““My name is Greer,” he said affably 
when the traveler had handed him a card, 
‘and I reckon we may need a few things in 
your line. Come on back in the office and 
sit down while I have one of the boys make 
out a list of the goods of your firm’s make 
that we have in stock so I can figure on 
what I ought to buy. 

“T happened to hear you when you said 
a city man could come here and put us 
small-town merchants out of business in a 
year,’ continued the storekeeper pleasantly 
when they had got seated, ‘“‘and as there 
isn’t much doing this morning I feel like 
arguing the point a little. 

“T know that things are done differently 
in these remote places than in big cities like 
New York and Chicago. I could tell that 
you have never traveled in small towns 
before, the way you came in and asked for 
the buyer. Now that was kind of a bad 
break. It would pay you to. study the 
ways of a good agent, because he is about 
the best salesman there is. A skillful book 
agent always learns the name of the 
householder before ringing the doorbell. 
He knows that the first principle of sales- 
manship is to establish some kind of human 
relations with his quarry. How much busi- 
ness do you think a book agent would do 
if he should ask the hired girl at the door 
to please let him see the book buyer of the 
family? 

““When a man comes in here and asks for 
the buyer I know that he is either new to 
the game or else he represents some house 
that can’t afford to pay a good’ man. I 
don’t believe I was ever called the buyer 
before by any traveling man who got over 
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fifteen hundred dollars a year. The higher 
salaried a man is, the more pains he takes 
to be human and friendly. There is a man 
making this territory who earns round 


twenty thousand dollars a year; and the™ 


first time he called here he knew that I was 


a director in the chamber of commerce, that» 


I take a week off every fall to go hunting, 
and that I had a boy at college. 

“‘ After he had made two or three trips 
here and we had got pretty intimately ac- 
quainted I asked him how he came to know 
all those things about me before he had 
ever seen me. He laughed and said it’ was 
merely a part of his selling method. When 
he is ready to make a new town he gets all 


the information he can from other traveling | 


men about the merchant he is going to call 
on. If he hasn’t got enough information 
about a merchant beforehand he asks the 
hotel clerk in the town or a business man in 
some other line before making his call. He 
showed me a book in which he puts down 
all this personal information; he was going 
to make a new town the following week and 
I read in the book that the leading mer- 
chant in my line of business there is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club; that he does not 
smoke but enjoys a good hotel dinner; that 
he owns a hundred-dollar Boston terrier 
dog. Can you imagine a traveling man 
with all that information in his pocket 
going into a store and merely asking for the 
buyer? 

“Now about that idea of yours that a 
good snappy city man could open up in 
any of these small towns and put the local 
merchants out of business. It was tried out 
here a few years ago and the theory didn’t 
work. I was considerably worried at the 
time because the city man rented a store 
right in this block and he was backed finan- 
cially by a rich jobbing house which wasn’t 
getting as much business out of the town as 
they thought they were entitled to. The 
new man had been connected with this job- 
bing house and knew all about the big-city 
ways of doing business. . I had the same 
opinion then as you have; it seemed that a 
man like me, with only small-town train- 
ing, would have a hard time in competition 
with one of so much broader experience. 

“The new man lasted about a year anda 
half. He got to owing the jobbing house so 
much money that they weren’t willing to 
back him any further, and I had the chance 
to buy the stock at sixty cents on the dol- 
lar. I hope you will pardon me for saying it 
but that merchant failed because he had the 
same ideas that you have; he thought 
there ought not to be any foolishness about 
running a business. 

“He did keep a dandy-looking place 
though. I used to be ashamed of myself 
when I would go past there and see how 
nice his show windows looked, all trimmed 
up with the dealer’s helps which the manu- 
facturers send out—pretty cardboard girls 
going into ecstasies over some piece of mer- 
chandise or hand-painted pictures of the 
factory where the goods are made—and I 
would remember that the same dealer helps 
had been sent to me only to kick round the 
store a while and eventually get into the 
trash can back in the alley. 

“His advertising made me feel guilty 
too. He had a fresh ad every morning in 
our daily paper, quoting prices on mer- 
chandise and mentioning new things that 
had just come in by express. It was that 
same year that I forgot to change my slide 
in the Alhambra moving-picture theater, 
and when the house closed for the season in 
June I was still telling the public that I had 
on display the most complete line of Christ- 
mas novelties in the city.” 


Side Lines in Good Will. 


“But my competitor never seemed to get 
any human character into his business; it 
was just a store. I guess he thought that if 
he gave people good goods at reasonable 
prices they weren’t entitled to anything 
more. Of course the clerks always said 
‘Thank you’ when they took a customer’s 
money, but patterning after the boss they 
usually said it in that hard metallic way 
with a rising inflection that irritates a cus- 
tomer more than it pleases. You know 
what I mean; young men who sell theater 
tickets often say ‘Thank you’ that way as 
they push your ticket and change through 
the little window. The city man never 
stood round his store to talk with people, 
and his clerks were instructed to get through 
with a customer as quickly as possible so as 
to be ready for the next one. No families 
from the country ever used his store as a 
mobilization point where they could get all 


the members together to prepare for the 
trip back home. 
“The city man never made any effort 


to identify himself with the life of the ~ 


community. He did join the chamber of 
commerce but would never work on a com- 
mittee because: he said it took too much 
time from his business. And I admit that a 
man can overdo such things, even making a 
kind of dissipation of it. There used to be 
a man here in the clothing business who 
joined everything there was; it was his am- 
bition to go through all the chairs of every 
lodge in town; he was president of the re- 
tail. merchants’ association; he was the 
main booster of the good-roads movement; 
he ran for the city council once but got de- 
feated. He used ‘to tell me that he made 
lots of customers by being so prominent 
and getting his name in the paper all the 
time. Maybe he did make customers but 
they didn’t do him much good because he 
was never in his store to attend to them, 
and clerks unaided can’t hold trade perma- 
nently.” 


City Samson Meets the Ladies 


“‘My competitor from the city didn’t 
make the mistake of this clothing man; in 
fact he leaned back too far the other way. 
He didn’t seem to regard himself as a cit- 


-izen of the town at all. When a committee 


of ladies from the woman’s club went in 
his store and asked him for an ad in their 
yearbook at the merely nominal price of 
thirty dollars he made enemies of them all 
by saying in his crisp businesslike way 
that he did not care to invest in such adver- 
tising, and then walked away before they 
got a chance to argue the matter. He 
might have got out of it the way I did, by 
telling the ladies that I knew it was a splen- 


did opportunity only I was not doing any ° 


advertising at the time, but I wanted to 
donate five dollars to the club, which-I was 
sure they could use to some good purpose. 

“The city man got in bad with his 
brother storekeepers, too, when they found 
that he was sending out of town for most of 
his personal purchases. He lost the support 


of two clothiers and a merchant tailor when * 


he remarked to someone that he always had 
his clothes made by his old tailor back in 
the city because one could not get the lat- 


est styles in these small towns. Personally — 


I thought he was to be pitied for this 
rather than blamed, considering the way 
his coats always sagged at the shoulders. 
All the automobile dealers got down on him 


because he ordered his delivery car from a . 


friend in the city who was willing to split 
the dealer’s profit. 

‘‘What has all this got to do with selling 
goods on the road? Simply that itis not 
enough to go round coldly offering goods at 
certain prices. Half a dozen houses in your 
line are covering this territory with prac- 


tically the same merchandise, prices _and- 


credit terms. People try to get as much as 
they can for their money; and the traveler 
who throws in some neighborliness along 
with his goods is apt to get the most busi- 


ess. 

“I know the president of your firm; .to 
my mind George F. Wheeler is a great 
man. I first met him a number of years ago 


when I was in New York on a buying trip. 


I went into those big executive offices of 


yours all full of bookkeepers and filing 


cabinets and adding machines, with the 
idea that the man who had built up such a 
great organization must be a pretty pom- 
pous sort of person. But Ihadn’t beenintro- 
duced to him five minutes when I saw he 
was about the simplest man I had ever met 
and the friendliest. He had customers in 
forty-eight states; but he knew we had 
been having a little too much rain in our 
section and said if my collections were a 
little slow not to worry about what I owed 
his concern because they would take care 
of me. He had been through this town once 
and asked me if our railroad eating house 
still served the same good fried chicken. 
‘‘He asked me to go to the theater with 
him that evening. I supposed it would be 
some kind of a girl show because it seems to 
be the idea in the large cities that we small- 
town buyers are full of mischief when we 
hit the big-league places. But instead he 
took me to a show about Julius. Cesar, 
written by an Englishman named Shaw. 


If you have never seen that show you ~ 


ought to go'some time. 

“Tt made Cesar out a regular human 
being, and the surprising thing was that 
you saw he had to be that way in order to 
be a great man.. He was friendly and hu- 
man, letting his people boss him about 


‘again in another year if give 


Soe 


little matters, but when big e 
to happen and the Egyptia: 
batter in the palace doors t} 
mistaking who ran things. _ 

““Cesar reminded me of so 
man who has spent a lifetime 
a big organization and after 
wants to develop someone wi 
some of the responsibilities off h 
And so he lets his clerks hay 
way, running their department 
to suit themselves, and he ta 
back talk from them, hoping 
that this free way of doing thi 
velop someone among them i 
of man he needs so badly. — 
panic comes along, business hot 
fail and banks call in their loa 
the old man himself who puts 
ing clothes to go out to get an 
time on past-due accounts an 
the banker into renewing the; 
his clerks see why the old mai 
success in life, 

“Walking back to my ho 
George F. how he liked the J 
play. He laughed a little and ; 
to see it about. once a week; tl 
to him that the help «prok 
changed much in all these. ty 
years. ~ e 

““A few years: after that 
trouble. It was my. own fau 
tried to go against nature and 
without working for it. I had’ 
here on a pretty easy basis, 
most of my bills, when I bega 
ought to take some money out 
ness and invest -it-in-outside e 
that if I ever wanted to quit st 
would still have an income toh 
a vision of myself owning ae 
the Thousand Islands ‘to. spe! 
mers in, and living in a good 
Los Angeles every winter. 

“‘T began to buy stock in dif 
prises. Six or eight per cent di 
me at all; if a man. couldn’t 
twenty per cent.a year.on 1 
didn’t invest. The man whos 
in a company making beeswax 
ican cactus personally ‘guaran 
hundred per cent-a year divid 
me-in on it only because of 0 
friendship. : 3 

'“ Anyhow I bought stock in 
different concerns, paying % 
cash and figuring that the divi 
take care of the balance.. Bu 
dividends never materialized, 
pay the notes as they fell du 
earnings of my store. Ordinal 
could“have stood the strain, b 
we had a drought that crip 
customers, and a strike in: 
shops which seriously hurt the 
From paying for my goods in1 
taking my. cash discounts [beg 
accounts run to maturity, t 
longer as the creditor-would 
I owed a concern two “hundr 


sent them fifty dollars on « 


strung the balance out as muc 
I pretty near exhausted my.b 
up plausible letters to explait 
not able to send a check att 
but believed I could in another 
“‘At last I saw that’ I had 

thing or my creditors wou 
to me. I had assets enough to 
all my debts but with busine 
as they were I simply:had t 
time. Practically all my,indel 
with-New York firms, and Id 
to see them in person and try 
rangements for financing m 
don 


The first creditor I called 


old man George F.” /} 

pees . re TH 

The Wholesaler is For 

“He asked me about my afl 
conditions, and then he 


that I had always been promp 
ments and would oes oubtedl 


Suggested that all the credit 
accept payments of ten per ¢ 
until everything should be pai 

“Most of the men seemed t 
to agree to this, but there ws 
held out. They said 
right then and they wanted it 
posed to turn the matter over 
yers unless.I settled at on 
pretty dark for me; I th 


FANNY, is you busy?” 

‘Viney entered the cozy sewing 

m where Mrs. Slocum sat darn- 

lonel’s socks that lady looked up 

ask in hand. 

what is it now, Viney?” she in- 
tly. 

ikea over to a chair beside the 

id sank into it with a sigh. 

anny, ’scuze me for settin’ down 

axed, but I has drug my feets 

se ten o’clock this mawnin’ an’ 

uckered out.” 

idn’t you stop in the kitchen and 

\nn for a cup of hot coffee?” 

yeum’s look and tone conveyed 


't want to bother her, ’cause she 
cleanin’ de pantry. I jes’ fixed 


hed. 

3 it that’s keeping you on your 
th to-day?” 
Slocum spoke Viney was fum- 
» pocket of the rusty-black skirt 


‘kin’ for de chu’ch,” she re- 
‘she fished up a small red book 
/y pencil, ‘‘an’ I come up here to 
utyo’ name down for a li’l’ piece 
Vis’ Fanny.” 

}um took the proffered book and 
2 Shiloh Baptist Church made 
(ls upon her pocketbook. 
jmething that’s being raffled?”’ 


| We’s done quit rafflin’. You 
‘Mis’ Fanny, dat de las’ rafflin’ 

ou afterwards hit was de last 
| th aimed to do? Hit was be- 
‘vund out dat de sofy cushion 
(on give us to sell chanstes on 
‘ie said huh boy, Cornell, had 
[. birfday present of had been 
i Mis’ Buffo’d by dat young 


um bit off a thread and in so 
a her countenance. 
n 


‘do remember,” she remarked. 
nraffling?”’ 

1 Dis here money we’s a geth- 
igo’ to git a new organ dat de 
be’s gwine to buy on de in- 
‘'un.” 

vite! Didn’t I hear you say last 
aAunt Mary Lukins had given 
d¢1 to your church?’’ 

nou did.” 

tall your telling me that Aunt 
diresented it as a love offering, 
‘py it made everyone in the 


i, ie had, an’ dey was.” 
! 1 ” 


9m paused for an explanation. 
ait turned out dat hit wasn’t 
av a-tall.”” Viney’s lip curled. 


- Slocum had in- 
ame in the book and now held 
aey, who returned it to her 
a “Thanky, Mis’ Fanny, 
$e resumed: : 

e,@ was gittin’ along firs’ rate in 
id jes’ plain cong’egational 
+ aimed to keep to hit till we 
‘de debt on de chu’ch. Den 
eioung “uns heerd dat de con- 
rin Blue Goose Hollow had a 
, lak de white folks, an’ course 
wine to be no rest till we had 
vas de commencement of hit. 
f ep’ a goin’ round an’ finally 
‘ty Lukins sent word to de 
is e’d donate her melodeon 
W very fine of Aunt Mary,” 

rs. Slocum: 

‘Mis’ Fanny! Dey wuz a 
'\ dat gif’ an’ at de yuther end 
wuz a dahk hawss. Aunt 
, Precious, offered to give 
d de melodeon by singin’ 


/aiseworthy thing,’ asserted 


noment of silence on Viney’s 
-compassionately at Mrs. 
, ‘Mis’ Fanny, is you 
clous Lukins sing?” 

‘jnember, Viney. Is Precious 
+) gitl I had up here washing 
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By Blanche Goodman 


““Dat’s de one. An’ ef you’d evah heerd 
huh sing, Mis’ Fanny, you’d a remembered 
hit, ’caze huh voice ain’t de kind dat hit’s 


easy to disremember. You see, Precious 
got notions in huh haid ’bout dat voice o’ 
her’n fum a lady singin’ teacher she had 
wukked fo’ ovah in Nashville. Dis heah 
lady told Precious dat wid a li’l’ trainin’ she 
could travel wid de jubilee singers. So 
Precious writ home an’ told Aunt Mary 
*bout hit, but her ma had bejections to de 
stage. Besides, she needed Precious home 
just den to he’p wid de washin’s. 

“T ’members hearin’ someone say at de 
time dat Precious called huh voice a cross 
betwix’ a country-alto an’ a messed-up so- 
pranner, ‘cause de lady ovah in Nashville 
had done told her hit wuz. An’ I reckon we 
was all willin’ to degree to dat when we 
heerd huh give huh voice a airin’. As Dea- 
con Johnson said dat night we all went 
ovah to Aunt Mary’s, ‘Precious is got mo’ 
of a winter voice dan a summer one,’ an’ a 
July night wid all de winders open wan’t no 
time to be givin’ free samples of hit. So you 
see, Mis’ Fanny, whut we wuz up ag’inst 
when Aunt Mary p’sented de chu’ch wid 
dat melodeon. 

“While we wuz all ’scussin’ what to do 
*bout hit Aunt Mary settled de matter fo’ 
us by sendin’ de melodeon ovah to de 
chu’ch. An’ de onlyes thing whut wuz left 
fo’ de boa’d to do wuz to take hit wid 
thanks. Aunt Mary sent back wud to de 
boa’d dat Precious would be ready to sing a 
solo de follerin’ Sunday whut she wuz gwine 
to select huhse’f so’s to make less trouble 
fo’ de choir e’mittee, an’ we tried to keep 
hit as dahk as we could so as de collection 
wouldn’ suffer none. 

“Well heah come Sunday an’ de whole 
cong’egation tu’ned out fo’ to heah de new 
addition to de singin’, ’cause dat much of de 
news ’bout Aunt Mary’s gif’ had done 
cire’lated round. An’ aftah de sermon wuz 
ovah an’ de preacher got up to ’nounce dat 
a solo wuz gwine to be give by a member of 
de chu’ch no one knowed whut wuz comin’ 
but de music c’mittee. 

“We had p’vailed on Precious—an’ we 
had to be as keerful as ef we wuz walkin’ on 
aigs—to let Ike Beasley an’ Cicero Harshaw 
jine in de chorus wid her. We didn’t want 
to be no hahder on de cong’egation dan we 
had to, an’ dem two voices would sorter 
dress hern down. 

“De preacher’s wife wuz de organist. 
Precious wuz settin’ back er de melodeon in 
sech a way dat no one couldn’ a seed her 
fum de front. As de fust notes of de song 
wuz run off on de melodeon Precious riz up 
fum behind, walks roun’ to de front an’ 
faces de cong’egation. Well, we hadn’ dis- 
calculated on de surprise it would give. 
Dey all set up wid a jerk an’ ketched dey 
breffs lak someone had th’owed a bucket 0’ 
ice water in dey faces. Precious opened huh 
mouf. Fust dey wuz a sound come out lak 
when you starts unwindin’ de rope to let de 
bucket down in de well, den hit turned into 
a sort er moan an’ den hit busted a-loose 
lak one er dese heah steam callyope whistles 
on circus day. To tell de trufe, hit warn’t 
nothin’ to spring on dem folks, in chu’ch er 
out. Dey should’a’ been p’pared, I reckon. 
De c’mittee wuz pinnin’ dey hopes to Ike 
an’ Cicero to drown out Precious’ voice 
when she come to de chorus, but de pins 
drapped out er dem hopes when she reached 
dat p’int. We knowed day wuz carryin’ out 
déy pahts by seein’ dey moufs move. But 
dat wus de furthest proof we had. 


“Mis’ Fanny, you c’n jes’ believe dat 
Precious sho’ had stahted somepn when she 
invited herse’f to sing in dat choir. De 
e’mittee wuz havin’ one meetin’ aftah an- 
othah, tryin’ to figgah out how to git rid er 
her an’ mek de intendence at chu’ch whut 
hit used to be befo’ she give us dem free 
Sunday samples o’ her’n. But day wan’t 
nobody felt dey had strong ’nough health 
fo’ to staht nothin’ wid a woman whut 
stan’s six feets widout huh stockin’s an’ 
stout ’nough to tote a young elephant. 

“Someone said to Deacon Jones dat: ef 
she wuz to have one er dese ommynuss let- 
ters sent to her wid no name signed to hit, 
tellin’ her most politelike dat her room in 
de choir wuz wanted mo’ en her comp’ny 
she might teck a peaceful li’l’ hint like dat 
an’ quit. But dey warn’t no one even had 
backbone ’nough fo’ dat. An’ heah wuz de 
pews gittin’ emptier every Sunday an’ de 
preacher an’ de c’mittee gittin’ mo’ and 
mo’ disincouraged, ’cause we couldn’t see 
no way out’n hit. 

“Dey wuz a li’l’ rift in de clouds one Sun- 
day mawnin’ when Precious didn’t show up. 
Hit seems dat she had been drug into a 
fam’ly argyment de night befo’ wid one er 
huh neighbors an’ she spent de day of rest 
in de calaboose, An, durin’ de week whut 
follered Ike Beasley drapped round to call 
at Aunt Mary Lukins’ an’ told her sort er 
keerless like dat de c’mittee had decided 
not to have no choir solos no mo’, but to go 
on back to de old way, ’ceptin’ for de melo- 
deon bein’ played wid de singin’. 

““Do Precious know bout your inten- 
tions, Mistah Beasley?’ axed Aunt Mary. 
“Cause ef she don’t you all’s jest wastin’ 
yo’ time makin’ derangements widout her. 
I knows Precious an’ I knows she ain’t de 
kind to go back on her word, once she’s 
give hit.’ 

“*So dere you is,’ says Ike when he re- 
po’ted de conbersation to de c’mittee. An’ 
we knowed we wuz perzackly whar he say 
we wuz. Jes’ de same we knowed dat 
somepn wuz gwine to bust soon, ’cause de 
strain wuz too much for even de most re- 
ligiousest membahs in de chu’ch, an’ de 
elections drappin’ down to nothin’ besides. 

“Hit was gwine to take a mir’cle to put 
astoptohit,an’ItoldIkeBeasleyso. ‘Dey’s 
some way out er ey’ry kind er trouble an’ 
dey’s got to be some way out’n dis mess,’ I 
says. 

“‘T seed a queer kind er look come in his 
eye whut I didn’t think much about till 
later on. Ike nevah opened his mouf de 
rest of de c’mittee meetin’, but jest set dere 
studyin’. 

“Come a-Sunday mawnin’, Precious sent 
word dat she wuz p’pared to sing, jes’ ’bout 
de time we had shuck hands wid each 
othah, thinkin’ dat shewuz still in delockup. 
Hit seemed dat some white folks she washed 
fo’ had gone huh bail late Saturday night 
an’ heah wuz Precious back on de job. Only 
de c’mittee knowed she wuz outn de cala- 
boose. De others had all come crowdin’ 
into chu’ch when de news had gone round 
dat she’d be fo’cibly absent. An’ in walks 
Precious an’ takes her place beside de 
melodeon. 

“Tke Beasley wuz settin’ ahead er me. 
Eve’y oncet in so often he’d bend down lak 
he wuz tyin’ his shoe strings er pickin’ up 
somepn on de flo’—I jes’ couldn’ tell jes’ 
which. I wuz cranin’ my neck to find out 
whut wuz botherin’ him when jes’ den 
Precious riz up to sing. An’ as she riz Ike 
stooped down ag’in an’ out in de aisle walks 


a li’l’ yaller-fice dawg whut Ike had fotch’ 
up from a puppy, by de name er Cash. 

“Cash stood in de aisle lookin’ at de folks 
kind er worrited lak. Den he set down en 
tickled his ears wid his hine feets. I reckon 
someone should er put him out right den 
an’ dere, but de folks wuz so tuck up wid 
surprisement at seein’ Precious dat they 
didn’ pay no intention to whut wuz gwine 
on in de aisle. 

“Precious opened up huh mouf to sing. 
An’ at dat p’int Cash stopped tryin’ to 
reach his lef’ ear an’ tuck notice er Precious. 
She wuz jes’ loos’nin’ de fust note offn dat 
solo an’ hit struck Cash onexpected lak. 
He give her one sorrerful look, an’ risin’ up 
on his front toes an’ p’intin’ his nose to’ds 
de ceilin’ he jined in wid Precious. 

“*Yip-yip-yip-ya-0-0-0-0-0-0!’ Cash 
clumb up on de high notes an’ come on 
down agin side by side wid de notes Pre- 
cious wuz singin’. Mis’ Fanny, as long as de 
Shiloh Baptis’ Chu’ch stan’s dey ain’t 
nevuh gwine to be no sech a juet as dem 
two give us dat Sunday. I tried to think 
er de saddest thing dat evah happen to me, 
so’s I could keep my face straight, but hit 
wasn’t a mite er use. Eve’ybody roun’ me 
wuz rockin’ back en fo’th, laughin’, an’ I 
fin’ly tuck my han’ out’n my mouf an’ let 
go er my sober face wid de rest of ’em. 

“You see, Precious didn’ know Cash wuz 
singin’ tenor till she had pulled up on de 
fust lap an’ beat Cash to de end er de verse. 
Cash meanwhiles wuz doin’ hisse’f proud. 
He combed de scales up an’ down an’ ef dey 
wuz ary note he passed ovah no one missed 


it. 

“De fust thing Precious did when she 
foun’ out dat she hadn’t been singin’ alone 
wuz to reach out en’ grab a-hold er de me- 
lodeon top en’ close hit down. Den she 
walked to de choir railin’ an’ de look she 
shot at de cong’egation would a scorched 
us to cinders ef looks wuz fiah. Den she 
rolled huh eyes down till dey fell on Cash, 
who wuz settin’ lookin’ up at huh very 
friendly, waitin’ fo’ her to go on. Dey wuz 
so much noise missin’ jes den dat you 
could a heerd a eyelash drap. 

““Eif Ike Beasley,’ says Precious, speakin’ 
thoo her closed teef, ‘don’t git dat houn’ er 
his’n out o’ here an’ do hit quick I’ll drap 
my shoe on him.’ : 

“No one didn’t know ef she meant Cash, 
er Ike. It wouldn’ a been a pleasant hap- 
penin’ fo’ neither one of dem parties, con- 
siderin’ de size er shoe Precious wears. We 
all looked to see whut Ike wuz gwine to do 
*bout hit, but he wuz missin’ fum his pew. 
He must ’a’ slipped out while we wuz busy 
watchin’ Cash. : 

““*Ts someone gwine to git dat dog out’n 
here, er not?’ 

‘Jes’ as Precious say dem words Cash 
looked roun’ fo’ Ike an’ skivered dat Ike 
had done left his seat. He turned tail an’ 
all you could see wuz a yaller streak goin’ 
up de aisle an’ out de door. 

“We all set tight, waitin’ fo’ de nex’ 
move fum Precious. She moved oveh till 
she wuz right up ag’inst de choir railin’ an’ 
let her eye travel up one side of de chu’ch 
an’ down de yuther. Den she says: 

“*T has a sup’stition dat dis heah cong’e- 
gation don’t ’preciate my voice. So Ise 
gwine to settle de matter right now an’ 
heah. All dem whut’s in favor er me givin’ 
you de free benefit er my singin’ Ise gwine 
to ax to stan’ up.’ 

“No one riz. I reckon all of us figgered 
alike, dat here was one time where we’d be 
safer stickin’ togethah den dividing up 
sides on de question. 

“*Very well,’ says Precious. ‘I takes hit 
den dat I ain’t bein’ s’fishently requested 
to remain. An’ ef dat’s de case de organ 
ain’t gwine to stay neither.’ 

“Wid dat she steps back, picks up dat 
instrymint jes’ lak you er me’d pick up a 
baby, Mis’ Fanny, an’ blomp—bing— 
bang! Down de choir steps she goes an’ 
outn de chu’ch, totin’ de melodeon all de 
way home to Aunt Mary Lukins’.’”’ 

“And Ike Beasley ——’” began Mrs. Slo- 
cum interrogatively. 

“Well’m,” said Viney, “‘you see, Mis’ 
Fanny, we had a meetin’ after chu’ch an’ 
we all clubbed together to pay Ike’s way 
down to Mar’etta, Georgy, whar he’s 
makin’ a li’l’ visit to his kin folks, waitin’ 
twel de storm blows ovah an’ hit’s safe fo’ 
him to come back to de choir.’”’ 
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plane camshafts which we are 
now producing. As you know, 
the requirements in the way of 
accuracy and finish are most ex- 
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advise you that the results we 
are now obtaining with your 
wheels are surely most gratifying. 

It may interest you to know 
that the camshafts we are now 
furnishing have been highly 
complimented because of these 
features by different people 
whom we are supplying, also by 
other manufacturers. 

Yours very truly, 
Jackson Motor Shaft Co. 
(Signed) L.. C. Bloomfield, 
Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
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presence of this much-heralded_ superior 
being from foreign shores they lost their 
nerve and fell back on ejaculations. 

To be sure, he looked just like the Jim 
Rogers they had known of old, and as Mrs. 
Sellers confided afterward to Mrs. Bratton, 
she hadn’t noticed that he talked so extra 
toney himself, but of course Miss McCabe 
knew what she was doing. j 

So the soyree developed into a ‘bright 
monologue on the part of Miss McCabe—. 
equal, she, to any emergen¢cy—most_ of 
which floated harmlessly over Jim’s: be- 
wildered head, and a rippling refrain of 
exclamations from the neighbors, while 
poor Mrs. Rogers hovered helplessly in the 
background, hoping all was as it should be, 
though to tell the truth she didn’t see any- 
thing so outstandingly gay about it now 
that you came down to it. Miss McCabe 
looked to be the only one who was really 
enjoying the par— the soyree; but then, 
as she had said: ‘‘ Men like to conceal their 
finer feelings’; which was probably why 
Jim was frowning so formidably there on, 
the sof— the divan, where. Miss McCabe 
had cornered him. ' 

And then Mary O’Shane appeared in the 
doorway; and Jim Rogers gasped as he 
rose to greet her. : ie: 

She was dressed in a red tight-fitting 
gown, rather short in the—ankle, shall we 
say?—with fur—imitation, to be sure— 
round the bottom; a gown which faithfully 
reproduced’ the tone of overseas fashion 
without requiring any undue expense. Her 
silk-stockinged feet—a’loan from Miss 
McCabe—the stockings, I mean, not the 
feet—stood in tight, very high-heeled near-. 
French slippers. Her hair was piled up on 
her head and over her forehead in a manner 
which caused you to smell a rat, as you 
might say, and her complexion and lips 


ASKING FO 


years I had worked to build up my busi- 
ness, and imagined myself going back home 
to see the front door nailed up, with a sher- 
iff’s notice posted on the front window. I 
guess I was in kind of a daze, because I 
didn’t notice George F. get up from his 
chair. It was his voice that first roused me; 
he was standing in front of the two un- 
yielding creditors and talking into their 
faces good and strong. 

‘All right,’ he was saying, ‘you don’t 
need to wait for your money and you won’t 
have to pay any lawyer fees. You can fix 


TRAFFIC FLOORS FOR OUR CITIES © 


Then- they resurface the street by what 
they call the penetration method.. They 
spread a layer of coarse crushed stone over 
the smoothed-off surface and cover this with 
hot refined tar, which penetrates down 
into the crushed stone and forms a tough 
waterproof surface. Then they roll down 
this surface, first spreading a layer of chips 
or screenings over it to keep it from gum- 
ming up the steam roller or sticking to 
automobile tires when the street is opened 
for traffic the next day. 

The expense of this reflooring is divided 
between the city and the property owners. 
The city pays for the labor and the crushed 
stone, and the abutting property owner 
pays for the tar and the chips used in front 
of his property to the middle of the street. 
This works out to cost the city about 
twenty-five cents a square yard and the 
property owner about the same. The city— 
meaning the taxpayers, of course—pays 
the full cost for the street intersections. 
This new hard surface needs no sprinkling 
because it is dustless, and it has been found 
to stand up remarkably well under auto- 
mobile traffic. 9 

Up to date, I was told by the commis- 
sioner of public works, nearly a million 
square yards of Milwaukee’s macadam 
streets have been refloored in this way, or 
nearly a third of the entire 230 miles; and 
this season almost half a million square 
yards have been taken in hand. They are 
keeping ahead of the problem. Indeed the 
city’s policy is to repair or treat all the 
city’s pavements before they really needjit. 
Plenty of cities plan to do this, but many of 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 


gave evidence of sundry applications ema- 
nating from the beauty parlor. In one 
hand she held one of those toosk-il-y-a- 
diploo bead bags; and with the other she 
toyed—that was the word—with a fan; 
and as you doubtless know, the’ fan has 
again become the acme of style. 

In the.midst of an appreciative silence 
she minced into the room, mincing being 
apparently the process whereby a young 
lady whose slippers are too small advances 
into a room in a gown which is too tight. 
In front of Jim Rogers she struck a pose. 
She struck it with some violence, and tee- 
tered for a breathless second on her high 
heels. ' 

Then in a voice from which all trace of 
Cokeville Railroad Buffet had been eradi- 
cated she addressed him. 

“How do you do, Mr. Rogers!” she 
said. ‘‘So delightful to have you with us, 
I’m sure. ‘Though these soyrees are apt to 
be rather dull, don’t you think, in the gen- 
eral round of gayety? -Shall we dance? 
You—ah—shimmy of -course?”’ 

f Jim gasped and goggled like a hooked 


Hold on; as you were!’-. . t “ 

That. is what he should have done; and 
that is the way Mary O’Shane should have 
looked, and the manner in which she should 
have spoken. .She had done it all quite well 
at the rehearsal under Miss McCabe’s 
guidance. ' : 

But this is what she actually. did. 

Mary O’Shane appeared in the doorway, 
and Jim Rogers gasped as he rose 'to greet 


her—gasped quite audibly in undisguised 


relief. - 


She was quite simply dressed ’in her buf- 


fet uniform, with her apron pinned back over 
her breast and her sleeves rolled up—all in 
white. A gown which faithfully reproduced 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


up your accounts and send them round to 
my office and get my personal check for the 
full amounts. This man has been aYgood 
customer of mine and he is going’to be a 
good customer again. I don’t.believe in 
being friends with a man only when I am 
making money out of him.’ *, 

“T felt like a little boy trotting along 
with his big brother .as I walked with 
George F. back to his office. And the feel- 
ing hasn’t worn off yet. 

“Tf he was selling goods on the road in 
this territory I know just how he would 


(Conctuded from Page 50) 


them do not. faithfully follow out their 
plans. But.Milwaukee does pretty con- 
sistently, and by so doing her city officials 
have not only overcome a handicap but 
have developed a traffic floor that any city 
could envy. 

Milwaukee is not to be caught napping in 
the future either, for her citizens and offi- 
cials are even now studying out the traffic 
problems that will face the city fifteen or 
twenty years from now. The commissioner 
of public works showed me on a map pro- 
posed north-and-south and east-and-west 
arterial highways through the center of the 
city which it is planned to make two hun- 
dred feet wide, divided through the center 
by a strip of parkway to prevent traffic 
confusion. When you consider that Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is but fifty-five feet 
wide, and yet will accommodate five lines 
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the tone of everyday Cokeyi 


anything. Her hair. was dreg 
and her own fine complexio1 
eyes made up for any lack of 
adjuncts. She stepped very f 
room and stood quite natural 
Rogers. She did not have to r 
did she teeter. She just smiled 
smile. | + 
“Mary O’Shane!” snappe 
Cabe. . “‘ What’ have you don 
But Mary O’Shane ignored 
she addressed Jim Rogers in 
which no effort had been mad 
anything which naturally an 
ville belonged there. -¥ 


“Tl take you now, M 
you'll take me!’’ he replie: 
before them all. — 

She looked. at him fora mom 
in the eyes, a slow’smile sprea 
features. Then in a flash s 
Miss McCabe. 

“And did you think, indeed, : 
make a monkey out of Mary 
fore her man!”’ she asked her. 

But for all that Miss M 
the wedding, and when the 
as babies will come—there 
but what Miss McCabe will bet 
and out with more books under 
out of that wonderful library of 
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act. In the first place he z= 


a store and ask for the buyer. 

friendly and human with eyer 

boss to the porter. He would tz 
of time with every customer 
he might miss ‘a train once 

“But because George F. 

self he sends you; as his a 
ought to.act as much like hin 
I am afraid you haven’t be 
that is why I have taken a 


your book and we will fix up: 


of vehicles, you can begin to 
traffic provision Milwaukee 
the future. And to demonstrai 


in general, worked out by 
members of the Milwaukee 
Land Commission and sub 
consideration of the city’ 
officials. : 

Not only are these br 
ways and the business~ 
streets to be well paved but 
of Milwaukee are now being 
ready twenty-five miles of thes 
been paved, thirteen miles 
and twelve miles with a tar-m 


and after paving is shown by 4 
ing illustrations. { 
Of course in the literal 
as well as every other city, § 
but what I have tried to sho} 
story is that what the m 
needs is a broader concepti 
problem, a definite policy 
zation that our city stre 
traffic floors that should be 
in good repair because it 


instead of ten to two hund 
pavement behind, as is thé 
cities and towns to-day. — 


y is going to sacrifice himself first 
oration of that mutilated: dollar? 
or profits to suffer first?.;-Who 
ly bear the first blow, employer 
2e? 255 


yloyer implies at every turn; if he 
ay so explicitly, that wages are 
He argues that he and not the 
ris paying the heavy taxes. He 
that labor is well employed and 
larger overtime than formerly, 
higher wages. He quotes the 
ers themselves who assert that 
-has been raising his standard of 
r will it be universally admitted 
age earner is caught so badly as 
have us believe in the: vicious 
en if his wages have risen’ no 
the price of beefsteak he does 
all his earnings upon mere neces- 


the savings-bank deposits; say. 
rers, and see how they have in- 
90k at the moving-picture houses 
ps. Are the wage-earning classes 
efrom? The employer sighs,and 
iid reduce the price of his; prod- 
ough if wages were not so high. 
wage earner will,have none of 
says wages were indecently low 
var, and that even if prices should 
Id be getting only his just due. 
a few war industries, he argues, 
at no time been above a decent 


res that the country has enough 
1 natural resources to insure 
comfortable living. 

ves that high wages insure a 
ad for goods and area guaranty 
lous and general operation of in- 
» points to the recent statement 
York banker, Frank A. Vander- 
Inglish industry made a red-ink 
m the future by underpaying 
at it did not receive enough to 
ily.” He does not believe-indus- 
)not or cannot pay a living wage 
live. His final assertion is that 
make for efficiency. ' 

ihe wage earner resents the con- 
f criticism of his high wages. 
\dn’t I get all Ican?” is his ques- 


istically minded people act as if 
something different in the psy- 
the laboring man,”’ said one of 
s. “It is not so. People are 
vause a motorman tries to get 
‘day. They think there is some- 
nt about it. Why not if he can 
ym’t the salesman, the store 
ent, the retailer, the jobber, the 
sr, the accountant, try to get 
? People of that class are fight- 
r profits or salaries all the time, 
titicizes them. It doesn’t shock 
»eople when the vice president 
ation maneuvers for a higher 
they seem to think that wage 
‘ld act differently.” 
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telephoned me the other day 
Vhat do you think now? Here 
jar. conductors getting sixty 
¢, and professors only eighteen. 
| think of that?’ My reply was 
sofessors were good they ought 
eat. deal more than eighteen 
t—in fact, they should have at 
usand dollars a year—but that 
‘the conductors. were getting 
S only proved that the profes- 
“getting enough.” - 
y be and probably is true, but 
‘ins that in the present chaotic 
ages and prices each boost of 
to shove up the cost of living. 
j0 the vicious circle. We have 


if the employer is paying 
ages he formerly paid ‘he can- 
ods at the old prices, unless he 
1d some new method or sys- 
ous efficiency. Certainly the 
will not argue that labor has 
g like twice as efficient with 
. Many employers, indeed; 
efficient. 
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- But the wage earner has an answer ready 
at hand, and it'is'a pretty powerful one at 
that: He refuses to be singled out for sacri- 
fice and insists-that if there is to be any de- 
flation it:must-begin with prices, for the 
very simple’ reason that prices and- not 
wages started the inflation.. He says that 
profits began it and must therefore show 
the way in any, backward-movement. He 
cries unto heaven that he did not start, the 
ball-rolling, and though admitting. that in 
his effort.to catch up with it: he may have 
given it a good many kicks he is. firmly con- 
vinced that in the main he is still merely 
trying to catch up and preserve an even 
standard. - : 

Now the truth is that labor from its very 
nature does not start the great upward 
cycles in prices, nor did it start the present 
one—if we except a very few classes of 
workers in-the- munition -factories, ship- 
yards, and-the like. Prices began to rise 
enormously in‘ this country. after the war 
started, before any except the few: classes 
referred to. even attempted to demand 
more. The reasons are simple enough. 


Keeping Pace With Prices 


-In- the nature of things wages are less 
variable than’ prices, and in‘'an. upward 
movement are thus slower in.-starting. 
Commodities are extremely: sensitive ‘to 
supply and demand. Their prices are con- 
tinually changing—weekly, daily, hourly; 
even, iIn-some instances, from minute to 


THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE 


duty of a large corporation to stop paying 
dividends rather than reduce wages in any 
wholesale fashion. 

The business man, however, is always 
fearing a drop in-prices.. He knows from 
past. experience that prices fall as well as 
rise. He does not want to be caught with 
high wages and falling prices. It may mean 
his ruin. 

The ideal world would be one in which 
prices did not rise and fall so violently and 
in which there would be less opportunity 
for speculators.. That does not seem possi- 
ble just now; but a distinctly promising 
sign is the device recently adopted bya 
number of concerns of giving their em- 
ployees two separate wages—one a basic or 
minimum wage, below which it is under- 
stood the rate will not at any time go; and 
a high-cost-of-living wage. It is an.attempt 
to keep real wages unimpaired, to keep the 
laborers’ command over goods constant. 

Several concerns. actually- pass out’ the 
two wages in separate envelopes so as to 
impress -the “idea. upon .the employees’ 
minds.. Just how the bulk of wage earners 
will take such a scheme when prices really 
slump and their high-cost-of-living enve- 
lopes no longer appear remains to be seen. 
But the scheme will probably tend to recon- 
cile the more intelligent to a decline in pay, 
because they will realize that if the cost of 
living started up again they would get an 
increase automatically from their employer 
without a struggle on their part. 

But returning once-more to the vicious 


minute. They rise and fall. But wages are» circle we find that the employer suffers 


governed by custom and habit, and wage 
bargains between employer and employee 
are at the very shortest from- week: to 
week, and may run often for months or a 
year. Even at the present time, when con- 
ditions are wholly abnormal, wages do not 
change except every few months, but prices 
change all the time. 

The wages of large bodies of organized 
labor, such.as mine workers, railroad men, 
printers, textile workers, steel workers, car- 
penters, and the like, are subject to formal 
agreement which cannot be changed except 
by negotiation and compromise, or by 
strikes, which are usually costly to the 
worker. There is nothing automatic about 
these changes in wages; they do not rise 
and fall with prices. Somebody has to start 
them, and usually it is the worker himself 
who has to make the move. 

The rapidity with which prices rise and 
fall means of course that business men, em- 
ployers,- capitalists lose as well as gain. 
They do not all or always win, much less 
profiteer. But they have the opportunity 
to profit from these radical changes in 
prices—an opportunity that the wage 
earner never has. He can better his condi- 
tion only by hard-fought bargains at inter- 
vals of weeks or months at the shortest. 

Fortunes are made—and lost—by the 
business man before the slow-moving proc- 
esses of wage adjustment even begin to 
function. Any sudden change in the sup- 
ply of or demand for certain products gives 
the speculating type of dealer especially an 
opportunity to make or lose before there is 
a single change in wage schedules. In the 
early days of the war, brokers, contractors, 
jobbers, and the like, were rushing round 
wildly trying to make a big turn in muni- 
tions, machinery, dyestuffs and chemicals 
long before wages had gone up. 

Of course if wages fluctuated up and 
down hourly the employer could not calcu- 
late his costs. It would be almost impos- 
sible to conduct business. But the fact 
remains that wages do not and cannot keep 
pace with prices, that the laboring man is 
always at a disadvantage in any period of 
rising prices, whereas the employer can 
often raise his prices almost daily though 
his wages are a fixed known factor in cost 
for at least a few months at a time, even 
when conditions are at their very worst. 
As for normal times, the wage factor in 
industry may remain constant for several 
years, though prices fluctuate a little all the 
time. ; 

In plain language, then, labor is ata great 
disadvantage when prices are going up be- 
cause it cannot step quickly. The cost of 
living goes up daily, but wages rise only at 
rather long intervals. 

But, there is another side to all this: It 
becomes harder and harder to. push wages 
down when prices. begin to fall. - Public 
sentiment is against it, as the business man 
is well aware. It is regarded almost as the 


from mounting prices, in not exactly the 
same way perhaps as the wage earner but 
none the less severely. He does not always 
gain from ‘high prices. He may find him- 
self pilloried as a profiteer for raising the 
price of his own product though the cost of 
both materials and wages makes it neces- 
sary. Wages alone may be a factor of from 
twenty per cent up to perhaps more than 
fifty per cent of his production costs, and if 
wages go up, what is he to do? 


When Everybody is the Goat 


“The cost of labor and the cost of living 
are one and the same thing,” he argues, 
“for you can analyze almost everything 
back to labor, whether directly in wages 
paid or in the cost of materials. If a rail- 
road pays more for its coal it is because the 
miners are better paid. If rails cost more 
the price reflects the higher wage paid for 
their fabrication. If oil has enhanced in 
price it is due to the increased human cost 
of obtaining it.” 

Ah, here we are at last before one of 
those insoluble mysteries that baffle the 
powers of human analysis. Grant every- 
thing that Mister Employer says about the 
importance of wages, but the real question 
remains whether the various increases of 
prices precede and exceed the higher labor 
costs. 

To determine the exact facts is impos- 
sible. Industry is far too vast and compli- 
cated. We do know that labor is at a 
disadvantage in point of time, in ability 
to move as fast as the business man. La- 
bor itself also suspects, or rather believes 
bitterly and passionately, that its wage 
increases are overcapitalized. 

What labor believes is that when wages 
are raised, say one-third, the employer uses 
this as an excuse to put up prices, let us 
say, one-half. But that is not the worst of 
it, say the laboring men, for wages are 
probably only half of the employer’s total 
expense. The price of the product should 
be put up one-sixth, not one-half. 

“Just look round you,” says the wage 
earner. ‘‘How about the street railways 
that ask for a jump from five to seven, 
eight and even ten cents in fare, when they 
raise wages from forty to sixty cents an 
hour? And wages are only part of their 
expenses at that.” 

Perhaps, however, the employer is pay- 
ing more for his raw materials. It is all 
a question of fact, to be determined in a 
million different cases, and all the govern- 
ment bureaus in the world cannot say for 
certain just what the facts are in regard to 
profits or profiteering. 

But, nevertheless, it is impossible to 
exaggerate the profound conviction in the 
wage-earner’s mind on this subject. He 
believes that. the. chief factor in the high 
cost of living is the making of excessive 
profits by business men and investors, or 
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what is called profiteering. And this belief 
on his part is most confusing and unfor- 
tunate, for to speak frankly it is essentially 
untrue. Profiteering has been only an 
aggravating minor cause of the rise in 
prices, and to act on the contrary is like 
following a mirage or will-o’-the-wisp—it 
will get us nowhere. 

But though the fundamental causes of 
high prices lie far deeper than either profits 
or wages the profiteer has been only too busy 
in the land. This statement requires no 
figures from a dozen different government 
departments to prove. It,is one of those 
things that every woman and every man 
knows. What enrages the wage earner is 
the belief, far too well founded, that each 
increase in wages is made a mere pretext for 
a far greater rise in prices. He feels that he 
is obliged to pay extortionate profits on his 
own earnings and thus forever is prevented 
from bettering his lot. This is like being a 
squirrel in a cage. 

In one of the government arsenals dur- 
ing the war three advances were made in 
wages. Just before the third advance the 
employees urged the government repre- 
sentatives to make no announcement of 
the fact because they said it would un- 
doubtedly mean another boost in rents and 
food, each of the previous wage increases 
having had that result. In other words, to 
keep even with the game or to get a little 
ahead—and who of us does not want to 
get ahead?— these workers actually had to 
conceal their earnings. 


A Whirlwind of High Prices 


But in the main profiteering has been the 
result, not the cause, of high prices. High 
prices have created profiteers in the first 
instance. The profiteers did not create the 
high prices. 

A few years ago a devastating flood swept 
down the Ohio Valley. It stopped train 
service and cut off the normal distribution 
of goods. A few merchants raised their 
prices to exorbitant heights. They were 
profiteers. A committee went to them and 
threatened to shoot anyone who asked 
exorbitant prices. That was eminently 
proper under the circumstances, but just 
as long as human beings retain their bar- 
gaining instinct there will be profiteers 
when the normal processes of production and 
distribution are upset. Profiteering has 
been bad during and after every war, 
including the Revolution and the Civil 
War in this country. 

To try to break the vicious circle by 
punishing a few bold and perhaps greedy 
speculators is like treating the headache 
and fever rather than the disease, or, if you 
can stand an unpleasant simile, like attack- 
ing vermin instead of cleaning up the filth 
that makes them possible. 

If profiteering has flourished of late it is 
because everyone who can do so has taken 
advantage of abnormal conditions, of dis- 
turbance, of upheaval, of economic chaos 
in a large part of the world, and of the con- 
sequent destruction in the public mind of a 
sense of values. 

“We are getting anything we ask,’’ said 
one jobber in certain staple goods to whom 
I talked, ‘“‘because no one actually knows 
what values are now. There is no set of 
values.” 

Everyone has heard of :vast demands 
from starving Europe, of great sections of 
the world formerly independent and now 
dependent upon our supplies, of colossal 
shortages in this and that product. All this 
information has been unreliable, confusing 
and conflicting. No one has been able to 
say how soon or to what extent Europe 
could or would resume its former produc- 
tion or whether it would be able to find the 
means to pay for the goods it is supposed 
to need from us. 

But the very disorder and uncertainty 
are exactly what the speculator, hoarder 
and profiteer feed upon. Let me repeat 
that the world is like a man who has over- 
worked until he is completely exhausted. 
He is open to every disease, his resistance 
is gone and his normal reactions. have 
ceased. A particular malady lays him low 
and all the doctors work together to cure 
that particular illness. All very well, but 
as soon as he is cured he will fall prey to 
something else. 

By all means go after the profiteers who 
have laid up great stores of food in expec- 
tation of higher prices. But don’t expect 
to cure the patient who is run down as the 


result of five years of frightful abuse by 
merely treating the immediate symptoms. 
A man who is ill, however, is apt to prefer 
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a quick patent nostrum to a long period of 
rest and recuperation. ~ 

It is only too true that speculation and 
gambling have been madly rampant in al- 
most every line, in staple commodities as 
well as on the stock market. Expecting a 
huge demand from Europe and believing 
that several years must pass before the 
world’s industries and markets again be- 
come normal, speculators not only have 
bought up goods but have scaled up prices. 
Wall Street speculation has not helped 
matters. Innumerable new companies have 
been floated with watered stock, all of 
which is at least indirectly a charge upon 
industry and tends to boost prices. 

““We taught some of the biggest men in 
the country not to profiteer during the 
war,” said a prominent government official. 
““We drove the lesson into the heads of 
those highest up, but since then, unfor- 
tunately, a whole lot of new ones have 
slipped in at the bottom and at the middle 
too.” 

Now it is generally recognized that an 
important factor in maintaining any level 
of prices is a line of talk, a set of excuses. It 
always takes salesmanship to sell anything 
at a given price. This is just as true of the 
big machinery house as it is of the little 
dealer in fake jewelry in an Italian tourist 
resort. The salesman must be plausible 
above all else. He must present excuses. 

Never were excuses so plausible as to- 
day. There has been a sort of psychological 
conspiracy in favor of higher prices. People 
talked higher prices until everybody be- 
lieved in them just because of the unanim- 
ity of the views expressed. This universal 
acceptance of the inevitability of higher 

prices has made possible a cruel and un- 
limited degree of exploitation. 

Remove all the police from a great city 
and you will have an increase in crime. 
Remove all the believers in lower prices in 
the business world and you will have a 
whirlwind of higher prices. Markets and 
prices are normally made only when the 
buyer and seller have a difference of opinion 
over values. But if everyone thinks that 
values are going up you have a stampede 
rather than a normal market. 

At such a time everybody makes an extra 
effort to get his. The usual fears and in- 
hibitions are*removed. Each man feels 
that he can dod what his neighbor is doing. 
“Tf I don’t make big money now,” he says, 
“the next fellow will.’ It is an endless 
chain in which the individual is pretty 
much helpless. He is afraid of getting left 
behind. The rising-price excuse is made to 
serve a universal effort to rake in extra 
profits. 

People become abnormally greedy and 
crazy for profits. The newspapers have 
been full of profits ever since the war 
started in Europe. With the first muni- 
tions contract that came to this country 
five years ago everybody began to talk 
profits. The financial newspapers have 
talked nothing else for five long years. Be- 
fore me as I write is a full page from a Wall 
Street paper giving the huge profits of a 
seore or more of the largest corporations. 


Too Much Talk of Profits 


For nearly five years we have read about 
the immense profits of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel, 
the Du Pont Powder and literally hundreds 
and thousands of other corporations, great 
and small. Never in the entire history of 
the world has so much been printed and 
said about profits. Is it any wonder that 
the desire to share in the prevailing gain 
has permeated the entire country? It has 
filtered down through the hundreds of 
thousands of small business concerns, re- 
tailers as well as wholesalers, jobbers and 
manufacturers, individuals as well as cor- 
porations. It has seeped even through the 
masses of the people to the individual 
worker. 

I asked a well-known labor man for his 
explanation of the vicious circle of prices 
and wages. This was his reply: j 

“Everybody in the country is greedy and 
crazy for profits because it has been talked 
about in the papers until people think of 
nothing else. The papers have made it 
acai just the way they did the jazz 

and.” 

But let us look at the mechanism of this 
profiteering game a little more closely. It 
is worth inspecting. What has been going 
on has been a compounding of profits at 
each stage of the game, largely owing to 
an anticipation of still higher prices. Pretty 
nearly everybody who sells has added to 
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same. 
Suppose you are a manufacture 
find your raw material has gone u 
workmen are asking higher 
product now costs fifty cents 
But do you increase the price to 
fifty cents? Not much. 
You say: ‘‘Raw materials w 
much higher, I fear. I have no 
they will go. Besides, I may ha 
wages again in afew months. Ty 
of my profit I will have to raisen 
the retailer one dollar.” 
The retailer calls you a profi 
nounces you to his customers, 
him that you are afraid prices 
higher and that he had bet 
plain. But does he raise his price o 
No, indeed; he reasons that hi 
go up, that he may have to pa 
help and perhaps pay still no 
consignment. So he adds one doll; 
half to the retail price. And i. 
jobbers and wholesalers they do lik 
Curiously enough the whole pe 
been much aggravated by the 
profits tax, which it was though 
prevent inflation in prices. 
worked out quite otherwise th 
people expected. It is of no im 
now to examine why people thoug! 
would keep prices down. The 
been exactly the reverse. ‘it 
ply been another excellent excuse 
prices. e 
Here again we have the same ol 
adding a little to everything, of 
each element of cost an excuse for 
addition to price than that partic 
ment. The effect of the tax has 
make producers and distributors 
coup the amount of the tax and si 
more besides. | ; 


After-the:War Extrave 1g 
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If some measure of immediate 
what people most desire it can no 
obtained by any attack that wi 
down prices, bring out hoarded st 
punish the profiteer. Any come 
earth movement may be desirab 
crisis food hoarders can always | 
ened. They have been threate 
death in Italy, but the executi 
Italian speculators will no more 
for,Italy’s lack of coal and machi 
her million dead men than whis 
win a battle. You can’t execute 0 
away a five years’ gap in the world 
production and distribution of w 

People always like a peg to h 
hats upon—a concrete, tangible 
every ill. It is much easier to he 
known as profiteers responsibil 
troubles than really to analyze’ 
Not only is it satisfying to find 
to blame, but it is soothing inn 
imagine that other individuals, 
congressmen or district attorn 
really reduce the cost of living. © 

It must be admitted that a gr 
people thoroughly believe that 
should not make profits in ee 
fifteen per cent. Aside from thet 
and practical soundness of such a 
which I do not intend to go in 
article, it must be remembered t 
profits is an infinitely detailed ¢ 
It would probably require so ma! 
tors and new government depar 


greater than before. ; 
It is never easy to locate any 
iteer; though we may be morally 
he exists. The wicked one to 
sunrise by a firing squad is always 
fellow. It is as easy as pie to see 
ing insomebody else’s business. 1 
blames the shoe store and the! 
knows that the butcher is culpa 
the old story told in the famous 
toon of the corrupt Tweed ringin} 
each man in a numerous group P 
the next one. It is the mermie 
tant of passing the buck. Rea 
all the profiteers would phew r 
time of the American people 
would have none left for the W 
world. 
There is no one, not even 
middleman, who cannot s 
own expenses have increas 
sion merchant who former 
load of eggs at a profit of fo: 
(Continued on Page 65 


jontinued from Page 62) 
me hundred and twenty. “‘ What 
” somebody shouts. But the 
yn merchant will show you where 
merly cost him fifteen hundred 
d now costs five or six thousand 
de will show you that his porters, 
hers and errand boys all cost more. 
over that profits themselves have 
sis not enough. We must find out 
jhe percentage of profit has been 
scly in excess of increased costs. 
ess man, and more especially the 
/ as learned from long and: bitter 
+> that he must keep the ratio of 
f constant. A profit of three dol- 
ye no greater now than one dollar 
jafew years ago. To analyze these 
ir many industries is almost a 


| 


cers and distributors who are 


sant profits. Who knows that they 
| even a moderate profit in the 


j erally known that large numbers 
13 men fail, that in many lines one 
(i year in five—and even in some 
.n ten—is a fair average. Are you 
consider profits merely at the 
‘oment and take your profiteer 
oot him; or will you average his 
‘t the last five years and the next 
|? If you find that he is making 
sent now and averaged only five 
ir the last five years and will prob- 
ialf his capital investment in the 
jears—will you shoot him at sun- 
1? 

urd “profit”? has a delusively at- 
ound. Profits are grand things 
led up among a few people. Then 
) big indeed. But divide them up 
¢aundred million people and see 
amount to! If all the excessive 
Je by profiteers in the last few 
td be disgorged and divided up 
{ people the net result, I venture 
yuld seem pitifully small. That 
} no reason why a few should 
bitant profits, but the truth can- 
1) strongly emphasized that the 
‘fits usually seem so large is be- 


\ole is a slim reed to lean upon for 
jiching reforms. : 

us overlook the fact that profit- 
td not flourish if. people generally. 
tirecklessly extravagant. 
» followed by. extravagance just 
‘e by speculation. The curious 
{it people not only in this country, 
island and France and, to a con- 
«xtent, even in Germany, are de- 
0 live as well as before the war if 
. They are determined to have 
‘want when they want it. 


| George Take the Blame 

‘no profound thinker to realize 
Paould all be living much more 
n before the war if we want to 
yr the loss. Instead, practically, 
xcept those whose incomes have 
nt all are living better, or at least 
Mavagantly. This is an essen- 
H.us condition and it not only 
way for the profiteer but would 
fs up anyway if there were no 
A erican people practiced conser- 
Ging the war, but as soon as the 
“ras signed they threw precaution 


1 


4 
i 


a : ; 
ide and have since been buying 
i they previously went without. 
iE in foodstufis and other neces- 
‘Tand such cutting down in non- 
i's took place during the war were 
otism; and that motive ceased 

3 soon as the fighting stopped. 
ij? a consensus of opinion from 
7 y trade and industry that caters 
hate consumer that people have 
| flush with it, and that their de- 
)up despite rapid price increases. 
aears that in many cases the de- 
@ been in excess of what in the 
een regarded as anything like 


4’ lines retailers have practically 

ing with jobbers over high 

: ay anything without pro- 

Oded they can get quick delivery, 

*|y know they can pass the goods 
Aa 


‘hat after all allowances seem to: 


the dividing up of profits among 
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on to the public at their own figure. It also | 
is the testimony of dealers that.the public 
was never more uninterested in the cheaper 
grades of goods than now. 

Yet the very people who are most extrav- 
agant are as likely as not to’blame the 
profiteers for high prices, though by their 
unreasonable buying, which makes the 
profiteer possible, they are unconsciously 
in league with him. It is always easier to 
find fault with the whole social system or 
some indefinable body like profiteers than 
to consider one’s own part in bringing 
about a lamentable condition. 

Keen indeed is the analysis of the Feder- 
ation of State Farm Bureaus: 

“The high cost of living is due to shift- 
ing individual responsibility for the pres- 
ent state of affairs and each component of 
the people seeking self-satisfaction rather 
than the answer to the great world ques- 
tion. Instead of doing our individual best 
to produce more goods so that there will be 
enough for all at a reasonable price each is 
trying to better his condition at the expense 
of the other fellow.” 

The. wage-earning classes are’ bitterly 
criticized for their. extravagance, and pos- 
sibly ‘this. propensity is somewhat more 
marked among. them than among other 
groups.. Naturally it shows up more among 
the wage earners because they never had 
money to spend until the last few years, 
and really is the worker to blame for feeling 
his oats? 

His psychology is exactly like anyone 
else’s. He wants to live beyond his income 
like the rest of us. Five years ago his pres- 
ent wage. seemed beyond the dreams of 
avarice. He then thought that, say, seven 
dollars a day would mean affluence. But 
now he has it and finds he is not so very 
much better off than he was before. So he 
asks for more. 


The Disease of Easy Money 


In exactly the same way the young pro- 
fessional man struggling along on two thou- 
sand dollars a year dreams of the day when 
he will be earning ten thousand; but when 
that time comes he finds it as hard to live 
within his means as before. 

But nothing is more unfair than to throw 
the whole burden of extravagance upon the 
wage-earning classes. The argument has 
been advanced that the well-to-do classes 
cannot spend money freely because of: the 
size of their income taxes. If that is the 
case then there must be new crops of mil- 
lionaires who reck not of income taxes. It 
is not the coal miners, the steel workers, the 
textile workers and members of the railroad 
brotherhoods who frequent the expensive 
hotels and restaurants of our great cities, 
who hunt for four-thousand-dollar apart- 
ments or spend the summer at fashionable 
watering resorts. 

“T don’t know sometimes whether I am 
standing on my head or my heels,” said a 
philosophic telephone operator to me the 
other day as she gazed out of the window 
while we both waited for a call. “A young 
man came in here ‘this morning and called 
up a hotel at the beach. He wanted a room 
over Sunday, and they told him they had 
only one left, thirty dollars-a day.” 

Though extravagance drives prices higher 
the exact reverse is also true to some ex- 
tent—that is, high prices themselves make 
people extravagant. The reason is simple: 
The way to get the most for your money is 
to spend it at once; to-morrow it may buy 
less. It is another result of the impairment 
of the sense of values. At such a time frail 
habits of thrift are relaxed and the impulse 
to spend is strengthened. 

But in the main I suspect that extrava- 
gance is incidental to the world-wide ex- 
pansion of credits, or in many countries, to 
actual inflation. It is the disease of easy 
money. In five years the bank deposits, 
government bonds and currency in circula- 
tion in the world have increased at least two 
and perhaps three hundred billion dollars. 

This country has escaped an actual in- 
flation of money such as the greenback 
episode of the Civil War, but it is suffering 
none the less from a huge expansion in 
bank credits due to the emission of Liberty 
Bonds. The effect is much the same. 

The whole world is flooded by the dilu- 
tion of its money and credit supply. As one 
observer has said, you cannot expect money 
to buy so much as before any more than 
you could expect a powerful acid to work 
as well after you had pumped it full of 
water. And the curious fact is that practi- 
cally no part of the world has escaped the 
rise in prices. 
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Mothers, Here’s the 
Secret of Dressing 


Your Boys Well 


Select clothes which not only have the snappy 
style you like, but which will wear long and 
keep their shape. 

Clothes that stand hard knocks, that do not 
rip and that wear a long time, are not only the 
most satisfactory for looks, but are the most 
economical to buy. 


STEEL 


pearance you want him to have and they 
will save money for you. 


Reinforced at the seat, 
knees and between the 
knees, with an extra 
thickness by patent 
interweaving stitches. 
Stand the roughest 
play, give double 
wear, yet cost no 
more than the ordi- 
nary kind. 


At Most All Good Stores 


Made 6b. 


SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO., Chicago 


Also Makers of ‘‘Young American’’ er 
Boys’ Long Pants Suits 


The Quick and Clean Way 
to Fix Punctures 


JAX H. Q. Leak-Stop Patching Rubber is always ready to 

use. Carry a can in the tool box to mend tube punctures 

and blow-outs while on the road. Keep a can in your garage 

to fix spare tubes. No vulcanizing—merely clean the tube 
and apply. 


Makes a quick, permanent repair. Also mends garden hose, 
rubber boots and all rubber articles — and mends them so that 
they stay mended. These patches stretch with the rubber 
they are put on, remaining soft and pliable. Full directions 
printed on the can. 


One of the complete line of Ajax Rubber Company’s H. Q. (High Quality) 
Tire Accessories. Sold by leading dealers. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INc., NEW YORK 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
Made by the makers of AJAX TIRES 


Ad 


Hi.@. 
L\HIGH QUALITY || 
TIRE ACCESSORIES ; 
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(The Choice 
e of the 
A Discriminating 


MILWAUKEE 
ATED CHOCOLATES J 


Soldering 
Kink 


in this illustrated book of soldering discoveries 


may save you many dollars. 


Send 25/ in stamps for it today 


Free sample of Nokorode Soldering Paste 
included. 
THE M. W. DUNTON Co. 


Providence, R. I, 


Corrects and prevents white 

stains on brick walls. Makes ge 
concrete walls waterproof. Pie é 
Cannot peel from mortar or fi 

brick because it penetrates Bip 

like a stain. 


Send for color card and 
dealer’s name. 


THE REILLY COMPANY 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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Remoteness did not protect Japan or 
Australia; difference of economic organiza- 
tion did not help India; nor neutrality the 
countries of South America. Generally 
speaking, prices in the different countries 
have risen about in proportion to the 
inflation in money supply or credits. It is 
clear then that we must think not only of 
higher prices but of depreciated dollars. 

But does this mean that inflation is the 
ultimate cause of high prices? If that is 
the case it might seem easy to break the 
vicious circle. Inflation, I fear, is really the 
effect, not the cause of high prices. Or 
rather it is their reflection, measure and 
index. Inflation will disappear quickly 
enough when what is behind it disappears. 

Suppose you were Finance Minister of 
Russia when the war broke out. Hastily 
summoned to a conference with the Prime 
Minister and Minister of War you heard 
the Premier say: ‘‘We must.arm, clothe 
and feed an army of ten million men. Can 
you raise the money?”’ 


Inflation asan Index 


“Yes, I think so,’”’ you replied. ‘‘I will 
sell bonds and borrow from the banks on 
certificates. I will also issue new currency 
and have the banks issue new notes.” 

You did not say to the Prime Minister 
that five years from then the world would be 
suffering from inflation and from a vicious 
circle of prices, wages, and the like. All you 
were concerned with was somehow to pay 
the manufacturers, munition makers and 
contractors. 

Nor did these gentlemen worry about 
inflation or vicious circles five years thence. 
They got theirs while the going was good. 
They were perfectly willing to accept your 
new money, provided they got plenty of it 
quick and with an ample margin of profit. 
If they thought about inflation or vicious 
circles at all they relegated that worry to 
posterity. 

Inflation was merely the instrument by 
which the nations of the world tided them- 
selves over the prodigious strain. upon 
current stores of commodities and insured 
to themselves a continuance of production 
despite the fact that thirty million men 
ceased not only to produce but actually 
engaged in scientifically destroying as much 
of the productive facilities of the world as 
possible, 

Europe was in a panic to get enough 
goods to fight the war. The Allies were 
unprepared. They hardly had enough of 
anything. Thus they drew with irresistible 
force upon this country. The demand was 
without limit. Cost did not matter. No 
one was interested in cost, only the volume 
of production mattered. There was not 
enough to go round. Demand far exceeded 
supply; and when that happens all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot 
prevent prices from going up. 

Buying was competitive, reckless, ec- 
static. Goods were wanted instantly. The 
need was more than urgent; it was a mat- 
ter of life and death. When this country 
entered the war the process was enormously 
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accelerated. Nothing mattered except 
production. The idea was to crush the 
Germans and save the lives of our own boys 
with the irresistible might of our industry. 
Under the Government’s great impatience 
to bend industry to its purpose prices con- 
tinued to rise. 

Even before we entered the war muni- 
tion manufacturers had added to their 
labor supply by scores of thousands in a few 
months. They were prepared to pay any- 
thing in the way of wages. Labor was 
stolen right and left and grabbed back and 
forth by the offer of higher wages.. Workers 
roved from plant to plant, stirred by sto- 
ries of fabulous wages. An investigator who 
visited an injured man in one of the muni- 
tion towns asked him what he had been 
receiving. But the investigator never dis- 
covered, because the worker was so allured 
and fascinated by stories of what he had 
heard other men were getting that he spent 
nearly an hour relating these tales. 

When the United States entered the war 
the Government began to bid for labor. 
Wages were no consideration. The can- 
tonments and ‘aviation fields scoured the 
country for carpenters. The shipyards 
invaded the labor market, paid great 
advances and gave an eight-hour day, with 
time and a half for overtime; paid trans- 
portation charges and supplied houses. 

The Government at one stroke increased 
the labor employed at a given piece of work, 
advanced the wage scale and shortened the 
day. All industry had to meet this scale, 
and at once passed it over to the public. 

To do all this required money, but that 
was the easiest part of the task. All the 
Government had to do was to sell Liberty 
Bonds. As time went on it was possible to 
float bond issues only by resorting more and 
more to bank credit. Thus we acquired 
inflation—or, if some fastidious economist 
does not like the word, an expansion of 
credit—and it stays with us because the 
world has not yet replaced the commodities 
that were consumed or destroyed during 
the war. Inflation is only an index. To 
tinker with the money supply would do 
about as much good as to smash the ther- 
mometer on a hot day. 


Everybody Wants the Best 


Deflation does not occur at once, any 


‘more than a man feels bully on the morning 


after. Five years of almost world-wide 
destruction cannot be made up imme- 
diately. Production cannot catch up that 
fast. A city is not rebuilt in a day after an 
earthquake. It takes time and patience. 
The sad truth of the matter is that no such 
political, social and economic catastrophe 
as the war could possibly occur without 
leaving in its train the very evils we com- 
plain of. War, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, has left a burden of debt, not 
of wealth. 

Exactly how big the gap left by the war 
is we do not know. But we have dark hints 
here and there of the dreadful chasm. We 
know that large portions of Europe are 
given over almost to anarchy. We know 
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that countries that before the war ex 
hundreds of millions of bushels 9 
each year can hardly support ther 
to-day. Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, anay 
on food conditions abroad, says that) 
outside of Russia will need about 
much grain from overseas this year 
did before the war. It is said that ¢} 
twenty-five million fewer cattle in th 
than before the war, 

We do know what our exports ar 
nitions are no longer going acrogs 
embattled armies, but the value of 
ports in a single month exceeds imp 
an amount equal to that of an enti 
before the war. We are sending fox 
to Europe at the rate of several } 
million dollars a month, and By 
sending us practically nothing.. 

Competing with this stream of g 
Europe is the extravagant demand 
American people, which has alreac 
spoken of. Everyone wants to reht 
furnish and reclothe. The returni 
diers must have the best of ever 
everybody must have the best. 
Taylor even goes so far as to say 1 
have not reacted to the high cost ¢ 
at all or we would be eating cheape 
“We talk about the high cost of ba 
we go right on buying it.” oy 


The Answer is—Work and | 


There is, of course, one quick ret 
hand—to shut off absolutely on | 
It would be effective all right, in 
the same way that the Chinaman su 
in roasting his pig by burning d 
house. The pig was done to a turn. 
has ever questioned that. Such a 
would kill the disease before it ki 
patient, but only a little before. Ii 
Europe to go hang the resulting ; 
would engulf us before long; not 
tion the fact that we would have or 
little panic right here. 

No, the only way to break the 
circle is by the slow, painful pr 
work and save throughout the wo 
time, Europe will be able to supply 
needs. In time, the supply of go 
catch up with demand, and then: 
have gradual deflation in place « 
tion, because it will be possible sl 
pay off the world’s debts and tl 
credits based upon them. 

Patent nostrums, whether they : 
business men on the one hand o1 
wage earner on the other, will only 
blind alleys. Improved machiner 
scientific devices, better organizati 
dustry, more economic distributic 
products, better training of the 
more democracy in industry and m' 
will between capital and labor 
will help. But they take years, 
perhaps, to bring about, and p 
to rush them into being are piti 

And as for working and saving, 
ter truth is that this doctri i 
our salvation only if people 
applies to themselves as wel 
other fellow. . 
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46 Inches Less Length 
—16 Inches Less Width 


: The Same Carrying Capacity 


RUCKS 


This is why the F-W-D is so much more efficient in all city trucking. Its 
turning radius is only 26 feet. Its tread is 56 inches, standard on all 
roads. Both front and rear wheels perfect track. With its easy steer- 
ing, positive braking on all four wheels, and quick pickup, prompt 


OMPARE the F-W-D with any ordinary truck of the same rat- 
ing. At first glance you will see that while the F-W-D has the 
same or greater carrying capacity it is much shorter and much 

narrower. As a matter of fact the extreme over-all length of the 
F-W-D chassis is 46 inches—nearly four feet—less than the average 
length of ordinary trucks of the same capacity. The F-W-D width is 
less by 16 inches. The total saving in truck area averages 44 square feet. 


It is the F-W-D principle of construction that gains this big advan- 
tage. Both load and power are equalized on all four wheels. In 
ordinary trucks from 75 to 95 per cent of the load has to be carried 
on the rear axle. 


and safe handling is assured in any emergency. It is the time saver 
The boy s from the in crowded streets and loading places. 
Front will tell you Write for details which show F-W-D economies all through—a big 


saving in tires—longer truck life—lower operating costs. 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
oe Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ont. 
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Notable for Quality 


Take along a package of Bryn 
Mawr Chocolates when you 
wish to convey a special com- 
pliment. Everybody likes this 
superior grade of chocolates. 


Their enticement is due to the super- 
fine ingredients and unusual care in 
making. Rich, creamy centers and 
nut fillings encased in delicious 
chocolate. Their goodness is made 
all the more inviting by exquisite 
packaging. 

At better class stores, or send $1.25 

for a package of Bryn Mawr Liquid 


Cremes. You will order again and 
tell your friends. 


BaViEPATS ls CO: 
The Home of Better Confections 


Department H Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE Florsheim Shoe has 

the preference amongst 
the best dressed men, those 
who are particular as regards 
correct style, perfect fit and 
detail. Florsheims look bet- 
ter and wear best. 


Consider the wear 
not the price per pair. 


Look for the quality mark ~»,,|| 


“Florsheim.” 


The Florsheim Shoe 
Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Write for 


booklet ‘‘Styles 
of the Times’’ 


The Carlton— 
Dark Tan Vamp— 
Kid or Buck Top. 


—~ 
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| be anything but a portrait painter.’ 


_ dancing together again, she urged him to ‘i, 


| naive interest. 
| ties,” she explained. ‘‘Generally they can 


| est from himself. 


| ability to make quick decisions. 
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CONVEX, PLANE AND CONCAVE 


| nothing but enjoyment to him. Only Seigel- 


man and the little blonde girl knew posi- 
tively he had become a professional dancer. 

A party of men and women came into 
the dining room. Seigelman himself bustled 
forward to meet them. 

“Some real class,’’ Johnny, observing, 
commented to himself. He straightened his 
tie and smoothed his hair. He might be 
called upon. There were four women and 
three men in the party. He saw that seats 
for eight were arranged. 

“‘T’ve noticed that Johnny Porter—the 
Johnny Porter—is here to-night,” Seigel- 
man was suggesting. ‘‘Perhaps I might be 
able to persuade him to join your party.” 

If you were acquainted with Seigel- 
man and his methods you would know the 
Johnny Porter as one of his paid dancers. 
If you were not acquainted with Seigelman 
and his methods you could surmise that 
the Johnny Porter was some local celeb- 
rity, and feel honored accordingly. 

“We are strangers in a strange city,”’ one 
of the men of the party said. ‘If he can 
dance bring on your Johnny.” 

Soon Seigelman returned with Johnny 
in tow. Johnny was properly presented. A 
few moments later he was dancing with one 
of the young women. It was his business 
to dance and at first he attended strictly 
to the business of dancing. The girl was 


studying him with frank interest. 


“Do you come here often?’’ she finally 


| asked. 


“Everyone comes to Seigelman’s more or 


| less often,’’ he said. 


“Tell me what you do,” she added with 
“T’ve met lots of celebri- 


be classified by their appearance. You meet 
one and you say, ‘Why, anybody would 
know she is a movie queen,’ or ‘He ae 

ut 
you are hard to catalogue. You might be 
anything but a business man.” 

Johnny laughed. 

“That is just what I am,” he said. 
“Anything but a business man.” 

But he was anxious to divert her inter- 
He began jestingly to 
tell her of her own characteristics. 

““You have a convex forehead,” he said. 
“That indicates keen perceptions and me 
An 


you have a plane nose,’ he continued. 


| ‘*P-]-a-n-e,”” he spelled hastily. ‘‘Straight, 


you understand—not humpbacked like 
mine is.” 

Miss Nelson had not told him the char- 
acteristics indicated by a plane nose, but 
Johnny had a fertile imagination and he 
always strove to please. His delineation of 


| the characteristics indicated by a straight 
| nose was not unflattering. 


“Your lips are firm and slightly convex,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘Firm, convex lips indicate 
splendid self-control. 

“And you care very little about the 
opinion of others,” Johnny declared. He 
had just noticed that her upper lip was 
rather long. 

“How can you tell that?”’ she demanded 
quickly, 

Johnny smiled wisely but he did not 
answer. He did not care to have her notice 
his own upper lip. 

“You have a concave chin,” he said, 
continuing his delineation. ‘‘A concave 
chin indicates good judgment, determina- 
tion, perseverance. A great thing, that 
concave chin,” he told her. ‘Whenever 


-you make up your mind about a matter 
“your decision is based upon principle and 
“not upon what you think others will think,” 


~ “Tell me more,’’ the girl said, evincing 


‘genuine interest. 


Johnny smiled. He had exhausted his 
knowledge of the subject. But he did not 
care to spoil: the good impression he was 
making. 

“You are quite a complicated young 
woman,” he told her. ‘‘To make an ac- 
curate analysis would take more time than 
I’d dare ask for.” ny 

Later in the evening, when they were 


tell her more of the subject. 

“T wish you could talk to my father,” 
she said. ‘‘He is interested in the matter. 
He half believes he could apply a system of 
character analysis in the selection of his 
employees and in the management of his 
factories.” 

“Td have to learn a lot more than I 
know now before I could talk intelligently 


i 
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to him about it,’’ Johnny admitted can- 
didly. 

And this admission gave him an idea. 
He believed there must be some weakness 
in everybody’s character. Seigelman, for 
instance! He had never heard of anyone 
putting anything over on Seigelman, but he 
felt sure the man must have some weak 
spot. It would be worth a great deal to be 
able to analyze his character scientifically. 
And this girl he was dancing with! He 
knew none of the old cutie stuff would go 
with her. He felt instinctively that she 
could be hard as nails when she wanted to. 
And yet she seemed to be an awfully good 
sort—friendly with a fellow and all that 
sort of thing. She must be rich too. She 
spoke casually of her father’s factories. 
Yes, it would be worth a lot to be able to 
analyze her character with scientific ac- 
curacy. 

Johnny made one of the sudden, impul- 
sive decisions so typical of him. It was 
then that he decided he would master this 
system of character analysis. 

“You said you could usually determine 
a man’s occupation by his appearance,”’ 
he reminded her. “‘The reason you couldn’t 
size me up was because I have no real 
occupation. My last job was with a chemi- 
cal concern. 

“Now I am going to commence to study 
this system of character analysis from a 
commercial point of view. There is a wide 
field opening for experts in this line,” he 
said with grave assurance. ‘‘ Your father is 
interested. Lots of business men are. From 
the analysis I had made of my own charac- 
ter I am persuaded this is the one thing for 
which I am naturally adapted.” Johnny, 
you recall, had a fertile imagination. He 
added considerable verbal embroidery to his 
theme as he proceeded. 

“But it is going to take quite a long time 
to prepare myself properly,” he concluded. 
His words implied years of labor and 
self-denial. 

“You are fortunate you have the courage 
to follow your inclinations,” she told him. 
“Very few men of your age would be will- 
ing to prepare themselves for a new and 
untried profession.” 

Johnny was willing to take all credit that 
might be due him for his sudden resolve. 
At the same time he decided to play safe— 
and it was not usual for him to insure 
against eventualities. 

“This isn’t going to be altogether easy,” 
he assured her. ‘‘I have just given up an 
unusually good position in order to com- 
mence this study. And I am working nights 
in order to pay my way. In fact, Iam nota 
celebrity, as you seem to think,” he said, 
watching her closely as he made the con- 
fession. “I am one of Seigelman’s paid 
dancers:”’ 

Instead of the disapproval he expected, 
she looked up at him with frank admira- 
tion. 

“T am always proud of a man who has 
the courage to do such things, knowing 
what most people will think. Have your 
friends begun to desert you?” she asked. 

“My position hereisn’t generally known,” 
he told her, ‘‘ When it does become known I 
expect to lose quite a few.” 

“Don’t mind these you lose,” she en- 
couraged. ‘‘They’ll not be worth the 
grieving.” 


The next day Johnny returned to Miss 
Nelson’s office. 

“How long will it take me to master your 
system of character analysis?” he asked. 

“You could gain a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of it with about a year of conscien- 
tious application,’’ Miss Nelson told him. 

He asked and was told what the tuition 
would be for a complete course of training. 
He asked when he could begin his study. 

“Will you complete the course?’ Miss 
Nelson asked. ‘‘Or will you quit as soon as 
you think you have mastered the rudi- 
ments of the subject?” 

““T shall complete the course,” Johnny 
replied promptly. 

Miss Nelson smiled. She excused herself 


“from the room for a moment. She returned 


with a sealed envelope. 

“Here is a letter I’ll want to forward to 
you,” she said. ‘‘At what address will it 
reach you?” 

“At Seigelman’s,”’ Johnny told her with 
a note of defiance in his voice. 

“You used good judgment,” Miss Nel- 
son said. “If you are willing to pay the 


Septembe 


price in hard work you can mak, 
success as a dancer.” F 
“Odd, isn’t it, for a man 
Johnny answered without sar 
I’m not ambitious that way. 
there is quite an opportunity j 
field of endeavor.” 
“You have the ability to m: 
subject,’’ Miss Nelson said. “But. 
not the right temperament. Yo 
the reflective judicial qualities nec 
apply the system successfully j 
mercial way.” - 
“T’m going to learn to h 
firmly together and to keep my ch 
forward,” Johnny said, grinning ¢| 
“You know that all mental im: 
undoubtedly of physiological origi 
peated glibly. ‘‘When I have 
hold my lips and chin correetly 
acquired the proper mental traits 
me successful in this profession,” 
“Self-control and the characte) 
dicated by a concave chin in eon 
with your natural ability would r 
a success in this work,” Mie 
sured him seriously. Then she s 
him. “It isn’t likely you'll transfo 
self,” she said. ‘‘The very qual 
lack are the qualities you would 
make any decided change in your 
“When you tell me that, you'r 
bunk,” Johnny argued with aggres 
tiveness. ‘‘I have a brain, haven’ 
it functions in a fairly normal way 
it? I don’t say you haven’t ana’ 
correctly, because you have. And 
know if I am hasty and impulsive 
I have convex lips, or if I have eo 
because I am hasty and impulsi 
I do not know if I have the kind | 
have because I lack perseverance 
termination, or if I lack perseyer: 
determination because of the kin 
Ihave. But I know that these qi 
impulsiveness, perseverance, de 
tion—are simply habits of thoug! 
knowing this I can change my hal 
“And get me!’ Johnny asse 
emnly. “I may have to change m 
do so, but you can put it down t 
going to change some of my | 
thought, some of my predominati 
acteristics.” a. 
“Why are you so eager to chan 
self?” Miss Nelson asked curiousl 
Johnny grinned sheepishly. _ 
“It’s my short upper lip,” he a 
“T hate to think that every son 
who knows this system can give 


‘once-over and be able to tell exac 


sort of a simp I am.” \- 


The first three months of his sh 
with the principles of the seienee, 
three months Johnny attended t 
with conscientious regularity, TI 
eralities gave place to details 
interest began to wane. He be; 
classes. Then he dropped out a 

He found many reasonable ex< 
doing so. In the first place his 
Seigelman’s demanded more and 


months’ study under Miss Nelson 
to determine by analysis how ’ 
himself in Seigelman’s estimatiot 
had been so obvious he mar 
common sense had not suggested 
to him. Seigelman was an ep 
taste and judgment in prepa 
made him a successful resta’ 
cabarets became popular, | 
man’s love of music amounted d 
obsession. It was his love and kn 
of music that enabled him to make 
famous as a cabaret when he ad 
feature to his dining room. 
Through these two chara 
love of good food and good mi 
had been’ able to reach Sei 


rather he induced Seigelman 
these subjects, And Johnny 
receptive and at the same tim 


man had never permitted hi 
assistant before. Now he began 
to Johnny minor tasks of man 
buying. One pay day there was | 
five dollars instead of fifty in John 
envelope. ; 
“You do not need to dance al 
unless you want to,’’ Seigelman t& 
“T want you to take charge of U 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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ybe do some of the buying 


ined to make good on this 
He decided to drop his study 
ysis. He felt that he had 
damentals of the subject. 
he received the envelope 
d addressed the day he en- 
. Johnny opened it with 
contained a brief statement, 
‘tten on the day of his enroll- 
astatement to the effect that 
zomplete the course of study. 
ridicule, no suggestion of con- 
simple statement was made 
quit for the same reason he 
n able to hold a job for any 
‘—because he was inherently 
yan who started enthusiasti- 
r finished. 

lay Johnny returned to his 
‘ok the letter to Miss Nelson. 
my number,” he admitted 
it listen,’ he added, and as 
meonsciously thrust out his 
7 his upper lip in a firm line 
h. “Put it down that I am 
this thing; that I am finish- 
ause I have a short upper lip; 
-eare for your good opinion, 
_ want to keep my own self- 


1 made no comment, but she 
rote a postscript to the letter 
sturned to her. 

reach you at Seigelman’s?” 
/ 
ced at her indignantly for an 
lid not like the inference of 
Then he relaxed and grinned 
bful grin. 

1 of Capricorn,”’ he told her. 
: tethered in the skies. You 


smiled again, and addressed 
e to Johnny in care of Seigel- 


se months Johnny found less 
for the little blonde girl. It 
‘business to appear too inter- 
‘ow that he was an employee 
»atron of the place. And a 
at factor was that he saw the 
irl from a new point of view. 
| was correct that pert little 
) of hers was an indication of 
urity; and the firm lips he 
indicated self-control he saw 
his more advanced study as 
id, besides, her head was wide 
ind round and low. A selfish 
daring, clever but not con- 
I prith the mental develop- 


il the little blonde girl in spite 
‘of her character. But the 
oy is a wide sea and no place 
h, immature femininity 
‘ive, reckless Johnny. Heper- 
| accept a booking with one 
Mle circuits. 
ifor a long time you were too 
‘man’s,’’ he told her enthusi- 
' she was leaving. 
( 
been with Seigelman nearly 
‘almost completed his course 
of character analysis. An op- 
im to apply his knowledge 
way presented. The Honor- 
| ow was dining at Seigel- 


2 only man who has ever kept 
oe Seigelman said to Johnny, 
arkhurst. 
she political boss of the state. 
him by sight. He was a big 
eeoman but taller; a man 
‘th had been deep of chest and 
er and enormously strong. 
ae lines of his big frame 
sagging layers of fat. Moran 
and bald, but his small blue 
med with their old cold, un- 
irom beneath wide, project- 
‘nearly twenty years he had 
ottimes a dominating factor, 
affairs of the state. The 
Parkhurst, the prosecuting 
€ county whose city was 
hold, was the only man who 
had been-able successfully 


naught the plans of the 
ak d give anything in his power 
urst at the coming election,” 


n’t be difficult,” Johnny de- 
died the lawyer. ‘Notice 
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that long upper lip of his? I believe he is 
absolutely indifferent to public opinion.” 

“He is absolutely indifferent to public 
opinion,” Seigelman said. ‘That is where 

' his strength lies. He has made his reputa- 
tion by doing what he believes is the right 
thing in spite of and frequently contrary to 
the opinion of the public.’ 

Johnny held more and more firmly to the 
belief that each man had some predominat- 
ing trait of character by which he could be 
reached. 

“That long upper lip!” Johnny repeated. 
“Tt’s his strength and his weakness. It is 
the way he could be reached. With those 
thin lips and that strong chin he never 
would make an impulsive statement. When 
he speaks at all it is to express a well- 
considered opinion.” 

Seigelman nodded. 

hak ie knows that about him,’ he 
said. 

“Then why not bait him?’ Johnny said. 
“Have some friends’”—he used the word 
friends with suggestive inflection—‘‘ have 
some friends of his invite 
him here to dinner. Have 
some reporters with the 
crowd. Then bait him on 
this public-opinion thing. 
It would take someone who 
was smooth, someone who 
was familiar with the cases 
he has handled. Havesuch 
a one tell this Parkhurst 
that he prosecuted such and 
such a suit because public 
opinion forced him to; that 
he did not prosecute such 
and such a case because he 
feared to go contrary to 
public opinion. You get the 
idea? Work on him 
along that line until 
it gets his goat. And 
he will most likely 
come back with some 
of this to-hell-with- 
the-public stuff. 
Then advertise his 
remarks.” 

“Tt might be 
done,’ Seigelman 
said. “It’s worth 
trying.” 

Johnny heard no 
more of the matter un- 
til afew weeks later, 
when he read Park- 
hurst’s statement in 
the daily papers. 
Parkhurst had 
simply made the re- 

*mark that the public 
was not intelligent 
enough to be told the 
details of public busi- 
ness; that he con- 
ducted his office to 
please himself and 
not to please the peo- 
ple who elected him. 

At that election 

Parkhurst was re- 
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a complaint from the patrons! It’s a gift 
he has,’’ Seigelman assured Moran with un- 
comprehending earnestness. ‘‘About Park- 
hurst—Johnny saw him but once. He 
looked at him for a moment and then told 
me more than I could have told about him, 
and I’ve been watching him for several 
years.” 

“Is this lad safe?’”? was Moran’s only 
question. 

“Absolutely !’’ Seigelman assured him. 

Johnny entered the room and was intro- 
duced to Moran: The old boss trusted his 
first impres- 
sions. In- 
stinctively he 
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For a moment longer Moran sat staring 
at Johnny. It was in his mind to ask and 
be done with the matter. Then came a 
wave of anger. Why should he consider the 
talk of a smooth-faced boy? 

“Do you know Waterman?” he asked 
abruptly, naming a wealthy merchant of 
the city. ‘ 

“By sight and reputation,’ Johnny re- 


ied. 
“‘T’ve offered him a seat in Congress,” 

Moran told in a matter-of-fact tone. “‘He 

says he cannot afford to get mixed up in 

politics. He will not listen. I want 
you to find out if he can be reached. 

“And this representative—this sanc- 
timonious Bigelow who comes up for 
election this fall. Heisstrong with the 
voters, but he is no longer valuable to 
his party.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“T get you,” he said. “The first 
chance I have I'll give these gentlemen 
the once-over.” 

Ten days later Moran came to 
Seigelman’s place again. He paused 
for a moment in the wide entrance of 
the dining room and then went directly 
to the smaller private room. 

Seigelman beckoned to ‘Johnny 
and together they followed to the 
smaller room. 

““Well?”’ Moran demanded of 

Johnny. 

“T’vehad atalk with Waterman,” 
Johnny reported. “‘I went to him as 
if I were looking for work. He could 
be reached.” Johnny paused for a 
moment, watching the fat old boss. 
““There’s a way to reach Water- 
man,” herepeated, “but you couldn’t 
handle him if you elected him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” Johnny replied deliber- 

ately, “‘he’s as smart as you are.” 

Seigelman cast a warning glance at 
Johnny. But Moran accepted thestate- 
ment without taking offense. 

““T’ve come to that same opinion my- 
self,’’ he said. 

“There is a bet you have over- 
looked,” Johnny continued. ‘This 
lawyer—this state representative, 
Engel. He’s popular with the business 
men of the city and he has a big fol- 

lowing in the labor circles. He’s looking 

toward Washington, but he’s wise. He’s 
waiting for you to notice him.” 

““T’ve noticed him,’’ Moran said. ‘‘He’s 


_ too young-yet.” 


“He’s a good man,” Johnny urged. 


'. “With the organization behind him he 


liked Johnny. Had he 
known it, everybody 
liked Johnny on first 
impression. As_ they 
were shaking hands 
Moran noticed that 
Johnny’s lips were held 
in a firm, straight line. 
His chin thrust forward 
decisively as he an- 


tired to private life 
and Seigelman re- 
ceived the congratu- 
lations of those who 


“It’s a Good Thing for Me Your 
Mother Knew Nothing of Such 
a System When I Was Courting 
Her,’’ Caroline’s Father Said 


swered Moran’s ques- 
tions. The old boss 
decided he could trust 
Johnny. He became 


knew how the thing 

was brought about. Seigelman was no 
small figure in local politics. Even Moran 
came at times for information and advice. 
And the Honorable Cal Parkhurst had been 
a thorn in the paw of the fat old boss. So 
Moran came one night to talk to Seigelman. 
He wasted no words when he was seated in 
the little private dining room reserved for 
such guests and for such occasions. 

“You speared a little fish this time,’’ he 
complimented Seigelman. ‘‘I’ve been try- 
ing to get him for a long time. There’s a 
bigger one I want to get now—a congress- 
man—you know! This man Bigelow! He’s 
losing his sense of values.” 

Moran stopped speaking for a moment, 
He sat watching Seigelman with cold, un- 
wavering eyes. 

“‘Seigelman,”’ he said suddenly, “‘you 
didn’t frame that thing. Who did?” 

It was because of his uncanny intuition 
that men feared to lie to the old boss. 
Seigelman went to the telephone screened 
in the corner of the room and sent word for 
Johnny to come. 

“Johnny Porter,’’ Seigelman told Moran. 
“One of my boys. He’s like you are. He 
looks at a man for a moment and then can 
tell all about that man. He hires my wait- 
ers and kitchen help that way. Never a 
discord among the help any more and never 


aware that Johnny was 


‘appraising him calmly as if judging, classi- 


fying, cataloguing him. This amused 
Moran. Usually these young fellows were 
either too bold or too diffident in his pres- 
ence. 

“*Seigelman tells me you showed him how 
to get Cal Parkhurst by the heel,’’ he said. 
“Ts everyone as easy as Parkhurst?” 

“‘Byvery person has his weakness,” Johnny 
stated. ‘“‘Some would be harder to reach 
than others. Yourself, for instance.” 

Instantly that old fat boss became tense 
under the placid layers of sagging fat and 
his cold gaze met and locked with Johnny’s 
appraising glance. 

“You would be harder to get than most 
of them,’’ Johnny decided impersonally, 
judicially. ‘‘But you have your weakness— 
you could be reached.” 

Moran relaxed and smiled grimly. 

“They haven’t got me yet,” he said. 

Then he sat and watched Johnny. He 
was puzzled. He thought he would ques- 
tion him. But Seigelman was present to 
hear. <A germ of self-doubt found lodg- 
ment in the mind of that self-confident old 


an. 

“Do I know what this weakness is?”’ he 
asked cautiously. 

“No,” Johnny told him, “I believe you 
do not.” 


could win; and he would remember who 
elected him.” 

“Have you decided about Bigelow?” 
Moran asked, ignoring Johnny’s further 
comment regarding Engel. 

“Yes,” Johnny said quite succinctly. 
*“Women!”’ 

The fat old boss regarded Johnny curi- 


ously. 

“Who told you?” he demanded. 

“Nobody,” Johnny answered. 

““Women!” Moran repeated. ‘That 
would have been true a few years ago. But 
he’s woman proof now. He hasn’t slipped 
since he entered public life.’’ 

“Try him!” Johnny said, indifferent to 
Moran’s opinion. ‘‘A smart woman could 
get him now.” 

Moran spoke to Seigelman of another 
matter. As he talked he was conscious of 
Johnny’s appraising scrutiny. He turned 
from Seigelman and his cold eyes carried 
a challenge as he looked at Johnny again. 
Johnny met his gaze neither aggressively 
nor defensively—simply with a suggestion 
of scientific curiosity. He was marveling 
that that fat old boss could have built so 
powerfully on such a weakness. Moran 
sensed something of the thought and 
shifted in his chair. 

“You think all men are alike?’ he said. 
“They can all be reached?” 

“They can all be reached,” Johnny said. 
“One man’s strength will be his weakness 
and another man’s weakness will be his 
strength. But they can all be reached.” 

Then he left Moran and Seigelman alone 
in the room. 

A few weeks later an apparently repu- 
table apartment building was raided by the 
police. Enormous influence was brought 
to bear. The record of the raid was kept 
from the police blotters. No mention of it 
was made in the papers. But the word 
sifted through the city that a public man 
of prominence had been taken in the raid 
with a notorious woman. jes 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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“If you don’t own a Player 
Piano, you are denying your 
self the most wholesome enjoy- 


PLAYER ROE 


ment in the world.” 


What's Back of the Perforations? 


All player music rolls are long sheets of perfo- 
rated paper. 


They all look more or less alike, but what they 
produce on your player piano varies as much as 
black and white. 


It's what’s back of Q:R‘S perforations that 
counts. Q:R°S Player Rolls are faithful records 
of the hand playing of great artists. 


Expense is not spared in producing the “master 


patterns” from which Q:R’S Player Rolls are 


made. 


The heavy initial cost necessary to insure Q-R’'5S 
quality is spread over such a large volume that 
the extra cost per single roll only amounts to a 
few pennies. 


Test Q:R’S Player Rolls results by comparing 
one with the kind you now use. Q:R‘S quality 
sells itself. 


The best music dealers everywhere sell and recommend Q:R:S Player 


Rolls. Ask your dealer for a Q-R-S Catalogue and Monthly Bulletin. 
THE Q:R:S COMPANY, Executive Offices, 26 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHIGAGOMIEL: 
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thereafter Congressman Bige- 
eed that he had decided to re- 
te life. That fall the young 
gel, was elected to succeed him. 
g the election Moran sent for 


ohnny Porter,” he told Seigel- 

‘on’t trust him. I want you to 

y»him. I want you to make him 

ch in this state.” 

n lowered his eyes in the fashion 
is weaving lies. 

ire Johnny,” he said. “‘But he 
of his own. I could not stop 

pening a place of his own.” 

arts a place it will be with your 

foran said coldly. ‘“‘You know 

ra 

ming Seigelman told Johnny of 

ict. 

ir years more at least he will be 
Seigelman said. ‘‘He can break 

than four years. But I like you, 
dI don’t like to have a man dic- 
I’m going to keep you, Johnny. 

>that fat old man squirm while 


en expecting this,’ Johnny said. 
s from now there is going to be 
ght over the election of a sena- 
years isn’t very long. And this 
ie’s human. He can be reached.” 
yu get him?” Seigelman asked 


sake a smarter man than I am to 
Johnny answered. ‘‘But he is 
yere’s a way toreach him. When 
mes I will return and show you 
t him and you can show the 
want to pull him down.” 


day Johnny went to Miss Nelson. 
mg before I can qualify as an 
it supervisor?”’ he asked. 
2ready now,” she told him. She 
dressed envelope from a cabinet 
desk and showed it to him. 
ne you brought this letter to me 
ju intended to finish your studies 
7ou. In fact, I wrote a postscript 
t letter to that effect.”’ She 
the hard line of Johnny’s lips 
y. “You have a long road yet 
foreyou achieve your own ideal,’” 
‘But I can trust you now.” 
‘ie cabinet beside her desk she 
of mills and factories. 
are the names of some of the 
asted in my system of character 
; applied to employment meth- 
uid. “I told you in the beginning 
_ the proper temperament for a 
yyment supervisor. You haven’t 
ary patience; you still lack the 
alities of mind required for the 
1 are an executive, a promoter 
izer rather than an adminis- 
it if you can sell my service to 
3 and organize the work I can 
* necessary employment super- 


looked down the list of names. 
one that held his attention. He 
t forgotten the girl with whom 
aced one evening, the girl whose 
dled him to decide to study this 
character analysis. 

isman Corbin been visited yet?” 


of those firms has been visited 
” Miss Nelson told him. ‘‘Their 
re all recent.” 

and see this man Corbin first,’ 
ld her. 

‘thought was to see the girl again 
th her meet the father. But he 
ainst this plan. He went directly 
rbin and presented his proposi- 
r. He asked for an appointment 
‘owing day. 

‘en interested in this subject for 
,” the manufacturer said. He 
nour the next day when he would 
| to go fully into the details of the 


ny rose to leave he paused for a 


ave a daughter who is interested 
ect,” he said. He smiled his en- 
‘ectious smile. “‘She danced with 
Tell her that Seigelman’s Johnny 
‘finished his course of study.” 
Ther,” Corbin said. His eyes 
“she spoke. ‘Caroline has been 
is system by the correspondence 
he said, “‘It is she who is making 
| me,” 
t the rest of the day out- 
thod of approach for the 
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following day. He had been content at this 
first interview to make a mental analysis 
of the manufacturer’s character. This 
analysis determined his method of ap- 
proach. Johnny carried away from the 
interview a clearly defined mental picture 
of Mr. Corbin. 

“They are all human,” he thought. 
“They can all be reached.” 

The next day he told Mr. Corbin briefly 
of the development of this science of char- 
acter analysis; of the practical application 
of the system in the employing of men. He 
spoke of the cost of training a man for a 
job; gave statistics showing the average 
annual turnover of labor in some of the 
plants using the old, unscientific methods 
of employment; estimated the actual cost 
of this labor turnover. Then he told of the 
plants where men were being placed by 
scientific methods at work for which they 
were naturally adapted. He told of the 
decreased labor turnover at these plants 
and of the actual savings effected. 

Johnny had decided that Corbin’s pre- 
dominating trait was fair-mindedness, an 
unusually developed sense of justice. He 
made these arguments of economy and 
efficiency of secondary importance. He 
emphasized the worth of the system as a 
matter of justice to the men themselves— 
to the employees. 

Corbin was of the vital-mental type. He 
was a man of fine texture—active, impatient 
of details or restraint. 

“Put yourself in the place of a man look- 
ing for work,” Johnny said. ‘‘One of your 
foremen needs a man for coarse, heavy, 
monotonous machine work. You apply for 
a job and the foreman or employment boss 
likes your appearance. You are a large, 
strong man. He needs a large, strong man, 
so he gives you the job. It is a job that re- 
quires a phlegmatic, stolid disposition. You 
are an active, nervous man. By the time 
you have mastered the details of the work 
the work itself begins to get on your nerves. 
Why? Because in spite of your size and 
strength you are mentally adapted only to 
fine work instead of coarse; you are nerv- 
ous and active instead of phlegmatic and 
stolid; you are mentally active and the 
work requires mental inactivity. 

“You can foresee the result. You be- 
come dissatisfied with the job. And as 
soon as you become dissatisfied you begin 
to turn out unsatisfactory work. In the 
end you either quit or are discharged. The 
foreman, if he thinks about the matter at 
all, thinks he is getting rid of an inferior 
mechanic. Asa matter of fact, the factory 
may be losing a high-class executive who 
has never had a chance to demonstrate his 
ability. 

“‘ Aside from the loss to the factory, the 
cost of training the man, the decreased effi- 
ciency of the machine he operates, don’t 
you see the injustice of it to the man him- 
self? Each job he loses makes it harder for 
him to find another, leaves him with less 
confidence in his own worth and &bility 
till at the end 1 

Johnny paused before he overdrew the 
picture. The arguments he had presented 
of added economies and increased efficiency 
of operation by the use of this system of 
employment had not particularly impressed 
the manufacturer. But as soon as the ap- 
peal was made to his sense of justice, to his 
absolute fair-mindedness, Johnny reached 
him. Half an hour later Johnny rose to 
leave. He had a signed contract in his 
pocket. 

He was to begin the task of reorganizing 
completely Corbin’s employment methods 
immediately. 

“There is one thing more,”’ Corbin told 
him. “You are to have dinner with us this 
evening. Caroline doesn’t remember if 
your chin is convex or concave.” 

Johnny hesitated an instant. If Miss 
Corbin had been studying this system for 
a year he wasn’t sure he cared to risk hav- 
ing her make an analysis of himself. Then 
he smiled. He had the approval of Miss 
Nelson. He would take a chance with this 

irl. 

: “As I remember, Miss Caroline has a 
convex forehead, a plane nose—p-l-a-n-e. 
I always spell it when I refer to a girl’s 
features—slightly convex lips and a con- 
cave chin. An unusually well-balanced 
character your daughter has. I’m not so 
sure of my own,” Johnny. said. “But I’ll 
be glad to give her an opportunity to ana- 
lyze me for your benefit.” 

Apparently the analysis Miss Corbin 
made was entirely satisfactory to herself 
and to her father, for Johnny became a 
frequent visitor at the Corbin home. 
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Johnny always strove to please. He 
found it made his way easy, not only so- 
cially but also in this new work of his. When 
Corbin’s employees found that Johnny was 
really trying to improve conditions for them 
they came to him willingly with their prob- 
lems. They made it easy for him to effect 
the changes he thought should be made. 
And gradually, without friction or discord, 
he completed the reorganization of the em- 
ployment methods of Corbin’s factories. 
While he was engaged in this work he saw 
an opportunity to make himself valuable 
as an assistant to Mr. Corbin himself. 
Johnny believed in taking advantage of all 
his opportunities. Nor did he confine him- 
self exclusively to business opportunities. 

One evening Mr. Corbin entered his 
library and found Johnny seated before the 
fireplace. Caroline sat beside him, her arm 
across his shoulders, her cheek resting 
against his cheek. 

Mr. Corbin stood in the doorway for a 
moment watching them. 

“T suppose you figured it out scientifi- 
cally,’”’ he said. 

“ Absolutely!’’ Caroline replied without 
changing her position. “‘We have decided 
we are enough alike so we’ll always under- 
stand each other. And we are different 
enough so one will never bore the other.”’ 

“Tt certainly pays to be scientific about 
such a matter,’ Johnny added. “So we’ve 
made quite a scientific study of each other. 
We find we both have wide, round heads. 
We both are willing to take a reasonable 
risk. We’re not reckless, you understand, 
but neither are we too darned conservative. 
And Caroline’s head is higher proportion- 
ately than mine. That indicates she is more 
of an idealist than I am.”’ 

“The books say that a head like Johnny’s 
indicates a limited amount of cleverness and 
a degree of low cunning and shrewdness,”’ 
Caroline interrupted, teasing Johnny. 

“Tt might indicate that to an inexperi- 
enced observer,” Johnny admitted. “But 
in combination with my many redeeming 
qualities it indicates an unusual degree of 
practical common sense and _ business 
ability.” 

“Modesty is one of his redeeming quali- 
ties,’ Caroline explained to her father. 

“Our foreheads are convex,” Johnny 
continued hastily. ‘‘Convex foreheads in- 
dicate executive ability, keen perceptions 
and all that sort of thing. That is why we 
were able to make up our minds so promptly 
about each other. 

“ And Caroline’s nose is plane—p-l-a-n-e, 
while mine is slightly convex. We are both 
glad because of this. It indicates that she 
will be willing to yield her opinion to mine 
in matters of action, business affairs—all 
the'workaday things a man should natu- 
rally decide. 

“Our mouths are convex, though of dif- 
ferent degrees of convexity. Such mouths 
indicate generosity—controlled generosity 
of course. Sometimes,’’ Johnny hastened 
to add when he saw Caroline intended to 
comment on his statement, “‘sometimes a 
convex mouth indicates impulsiveness. 
But that does not apply to either of us. 

“Another happy fact is that our chins 
are not the same. Caroline has a concave 
chin. Her chin indicates an appalling de- 
gree of perseverance, persistence, determi- 
nation.” 

“Knowing that, are you still willing to 
take a chance?’’ Caroline’s father asked. 

“No chance at all,” Johnny said. ‘Be- 
cause my chin isn’t concave. So in mat- 
ters controlled by the chin I’ll always be 
willing to let Caroline have her own way.” 

“Tsn’t it just wonderful?” Caroline 
added happily. “We'll always get along 
together perfectly.” 

“Tt’s a good thing for me your mother 
knew nothing of such a system when I was 
courting her,” Caroline’s father said. He 
drew a chair up beside them and sat for a 
few moments gazing into the flames. 

“This younger generation!” he mused. 
“The way you two young ones talk seems 
absolutely cold-blooded.” 

“Oh, but Johnny isn’t a bit cold- 
blooded,” Caroline said, giving Johnny an 
affectionate squeeze. 


One evening Johnny Porter, a vice presi- 
dent of the Corbin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, stood with his wife in the wide 
entrance of Seigelman’s dining room. 

Seigelman hurried forward to greet him. 
He led the way to the smaller room re- 
served for special guests and special occa- 
sions. He ordered for them the kind of 
dinner that has made his restaurant 
famous. And when the dinner was served 
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Johnny insisted that he join them. Their 
talk was immediately of the old boss. 

“For three years it has been a humilia- 
tion to me to remember I was bluffed into 
letting you go,” Seigelman said. Johnny 
reached and patted him on the arm. 

“Don’t hold it against yourself,’’ he said. 
“You did the only wise thing.” 

“That fat old man!” Seigelman ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Have you heard? He is going 
to be a candidate at the next election. He 
wants to go to the Senate.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“So I’ve heard,” he said. “‘How strong 
is Engel?” he asked. 

“Engel is strong,’’ Seigelman said. 
“Almost as strong as Moran. And he is 
with Moran,’’ he warned. “He will surely 
throw all his strength for Moran at the 
election.” 

“Engel can be reached,’ Johnny said 
confidently. ‘‘But there is no hurry. We 
have a year to frame this thing. I’m with 
the Corbin company now,” he added. ‘‘We 
are going to build a plant here. I’ll be here 
most of the time during the next couple 
of years.” 

Not long after this talk with Seigelman 
Johnny arranged for a meeting with ex- 
Congressman Bigelow. He dined with 
Bigelow at Seigelman’s. Diplomatically 
he led the talk into personal channels. He 
spoke of Bigelow’s voluntary retirement to 
private life. Then, bluntly, to catch the man 
off his guard, he asked: ‘‘Have you ever 
been told who. framed that raid on the 
apartment building where you happened 
to be one night?” 

“Tt was not a prearranged occurrence,” 
Bigelow answered with quiet dignity. 
“‘When a man charged with the high hon- 
ors of a public trust becomes subject to the 
ordinary temptations of the flesh there is a 
destiny that reveals his unfitness for his 
trust.” 

Johnny checked his impulse to smile. 
And yet he was satisfied that his analysis 
of the man had been correct. He knew 
Bigelow had demonstrated ability, integ- 
rity in public matters. 

“Listen,” Johnny said. “That destiny 
business sounds good, but in mundane 
affairs usually some very human agency 
does the revealing. Moran sent for me one 
night. We met here in this same room. He 
told me you were losing your sense of pro- 
portion; that you were no longer valuable 
to your party. You getit? He meant you 
had outgrown him; that he could no longer 
handle you. Well, Moran planned that 
raid.” 

Bigelow looked at Johnny incredulously. 

“Tt can’t be possible!’”’ he said. ‘‘Why, 
Moran is still my friend! We had differed 
on matters of political policy 9 ie 
paused, debating this new thought. 

“‘T had a hand in it,” Johnny told Bige- 
. “T see things differently from what I 
did then. I feel I owe you something.” 
Johnny leaned forward as he spoke and his 
lips were drawn back ina hard line; his chin 
was thrust forward belligerently. ‘That 
old fat boss!’’ he said. ‘‘He’s been buying 
men politically, pulling down the men who 
opposed him for twenty years. 

“He thinks he holds this legislature in 
his hand. He thinks he can elect himself 
to the Senate—and now I am going to pull 
him down.” 

“He can do it,’’ Bigelow said. “‘He can 
elect himself—he and Engel together.” 

“But Engel will not be with him at the 
decisive vote.” 

““You don’t know Moran,” Bigelow said. 
“This is the first time he has ever wanted a 
public office. Now he will buy his election 
rather than be defeated.” 

“Just so,” Johnny said. “That is the 
thing I intend he shall do.” 

‘And what do you want of me?” Bigelow 
asked. 

“T want you to be a candidate. I want 
you to oppose Moran.” 

“No!” Bigelow said flatly. “I shall be 
no man’s candidate again.” 

“T want you to be no man’s candidate,” 
Johnny told him. ‘I want you to be free to 
represent this state and the people of this 
state according to the dictates of your own 
intelligence and convictions.” 

_ “I will consider the possibilities of the 
situation,’ Bigelow decided. 

“You'll find an unexpected host of sup- 
porters,” Johnny told him. 


The legislature of the state met. It was 
conceded that Moran and Engel would 
control the session; that Bigelow would not 
be a real factor. Then came the report that 
Engel had deliberately split with Moran; 


that he was insisting upon the app 
of one of Moran’s enemies, Ca 
to a very desirable political po 
situation became tense. If En 
to throw his strength to Bigelow 
that the old boss would be defeat 
Engel and Bigelow would control 

machine. . 

From a point of vantage in th 
Johnny watched the situation | 
Bigelow’s lieutenants and Engel’sy, 
stantly beside him. = 

Moran, given the privilege of ¢ 
managed for several days to preven 
He drew upon every resource at | 
mand and fought with all the s 
cunning of his long experience 
political arena. And then the wor 
from the capital throughout the st 
in spite of Engel’s and Bigelow’s ; 
the fat old boss again controlled, 

It was then that Moran sent fe 

“Say to Moran that when he 
see me he’ll find me at my hotel,” 
told the messenger. ‘‘ And tell hi 
this is the important thing—tell | 
going to let him win by four votes— 

our.” 

It was this message that brough 
to Johnny’s hotel. The old boss ea: 
self into the one comfortable | 
Johnny’s room. He seemed gray ai 
but the cold, unwavering blue eyes 
the indomitable, unbeaten spirit o 
fighter. , 

“Well, boy,” he said, “you've ¢ 
a close call. Now, what is it you 

9? ” 


“You had me run out of the stat 
Johnny reminded him. 

“That was a mistake,”’ Morana 
“‘T underestimated your ability. 
have kept you with me. You've ji 
me the closest call I’ve ever had.” 

“Yes,” Johnny told him. “In 
you win by four votes.”’ 

It was not simulated—the snee 
old boss’ words as he replied. 

“You let me have them!” he ex 
“The hell you say!” 

“Yes,” Johnny repeated. cae 
them. I could take them away f 
now if I cared to.” 

“Try it!’ Moran challenged. 
suffused with a flush of anger 
great layers of fat quivered as the 
rose from his chair and stalked 1 
room. 4 

Moran was elected with four 
spare. 

Bigelow gave formal notice that! 
contest the election. The contest 
along without apparent results. EF 
were many unpleasant rumors afk 

Moran went to Washington. A 
when the eyes of the nation were u) 
the record of the session of the le 
by which he was elected was mad 
In the stress of that hour when 
faced overwhelming defeat Moi 
done the thing Johnny had kr 
would do. He had bought the ~ 
needed. He had bought them not 
promise of political preferment 0 
office, but by the crude medium of 
The record of each vote so purché 
a record proved by unimpeacha 
dence when it was submitted for 
sideration of the Senate. 

The fat old boss returned to hi 
discredited, despised, broken. 

Johnny unexpectedly found the 
leadership of the state thrust upo! 

Only Johnny and his wife knew 
had been so sure he could reach 
boss. Z| 
“Johnny,” Caroline had said 
“TI had a chance to size up Mr 
to-day.” | 

“Yes, dear,” Johnny answered. 
But he eyed her suspiciously. “V 
you learn?” 


chin—are like yours.” a 
“Don’t say any more!” Johnny 
“You know too much about men 
“I wonder,” he continued, m 
when I come face to face with sol 
crisis I shall do as that old man 
wonder if I shall at such a time 
impulses, my innate tendencies 
pide 7 
“Not if I’m sticking round, kee 
eye on you,” Caroline assured 
conviction. 


the front of his béret with a 
}smartly on his heel and walked 
tuck, and as he moved away 
she lilt of his little song: 


yuck s’en va-t-en guerre 
/ton-ton-ton, Mirontaine, 


pped inside the house and 
hands, at which Chang, the 
jr, appeared. 

hat truck round the house,” 
“See him out of the grounds, 
tmashes the borders or rides 
r knocks over a gatepost come 


iined upon the veranda, watch- 
ler curiously. He started his 
ich a small dog sitting upon 
‘an to yap expectantly. It 
iana like a cross between a 
id a French poodle, if one can 
a combination at this epoch, 
voice roused a riot in the ken- 
‘swelled the general uproar. 
ack into the house wearing a 
2 

$a queer type,’”’ said she to 
1 you notice the little French 
he was singing?” 

\bably some casual off a trans- 


im?” 

cand sloppy way of saluting. 
of his having money enough 
usiness with that perambulat- 
” 


zeous racket began again to 
yus human echoes from the 
of the house, where the in- 
ven, roused from their beauty 
pen their windows and roared 
ions. Even paterfamilias lent 
iese. Yells filled the place and 
ack from stable and garage, 
yssible that any of them could 
‘the peddler’s ears, the clamor 
insuring him against the pain 
to indignant reproach when 
de passed round the house and 
ywn the drive, a roaring med- 
y and exhaust, with crashing 
‘merchandise banging against 
is house inside and drumming 
‘above all, the shrill pipings of 
and so he made safely the 
ie gates, and the diapason of 
id gradually in the distance. 
had taken valuable time. The 
n brought to the door, but 
| ugly humor was perversely 
\a’s entreaties for haste. He 
iatted and coated and caned, 
‘ered some papers he had over- 
| decided on another matinal 
‘espite his sister’s angry pro- 
ack for that. They had a run 
ihead to the station at which 
itopped, most of this over bad 
‘the frost was coming out of 


last, James, as if desiring fur- 
en his sister, decided to drive. 
her away from the wheel 
h but equally firmly, and slid 
self. Then he took it suddenly 
_that as haste was imperative 
ser stay at home and let the 

with him to bring back the 
isa light roadster and, through 
iess of James about tire wear, 
{ with chains. 

tally started a fresh wrangle. 
along!” cried Diana furiously. 
‘to see that you don’t break 
inken neck.’ 

enough to drive anyone to 
James. ‘Will you get out or 
< you out?” 

and start if you want to get 
cried Diana. ‘Saunders has 
‘the garage. He’s got some 


jan one can say for you,” 
jes, and started with a jerk, 
whe gates, skidded out onto the 
‘and slammed into full speed 


over the road at an unhallowed 
ist before reaching the top of 
us descent known as Oak Hill 
aia big sky-blue van, 
°eking and swaying and clang- 
e the good ship Bolivar of Kip- 
This occasioned another delay 
dup all the road, while it took 
ome time to pierce its frightful 
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Th PEDDLER 


(Continued from Page 5) 


din. Then it shifted over with a delibera- 
tion that roused James to frenzy, and he 
shot past vociferating ill words which no- 
body could hear. 

This was the bad part of the road about 
which Diana had warned her brother, and 
one to be approached with caution at all 
times, for the steep and winding descent 
was cut in the side of a gorge, not very deep 
but precipitous. On the left the ground 
rose steeply, while on the right it dropped 
sheer for about fifty or sixty feet. The 
place was thickly wooded with very big 
white oaks, the upper branches of these 
sawed off where they impinged upon the 
road, those still higher springing over it to 
form an arboreal arch. 

But James did not approach with cau- 
tion. He had by this time worked himself 
into the characteristic Kirkland rage over 
his errand, the peddler and Diana’s caustic 
admonitions, while the parting drink was 
now permeating his system to the damage 
of what little prudence it could boast under 
the most propitious circumstances. 

He took the top of the hill as though he 
had decided to ignore its windings and go 
cross lots to the bottom by the airplane 
route, and this in fact he almost did. At 
the first bend, discovering his error, he 
tried to brake. The car was light, with no 
chains, and no weight in the rear. It took 
a fearful skid, checked, then gently left the 
road as though deciding to climb a tree, 
and this by some strange freak of destiny 
it practically accomplished. For the heavy 
barricade of posts and planks yielded slowly 
under the thrust of its forward part, and 
the machine quite out of hand slid forward 
on this, which, upheld by the jutting stump 
of an oak branch, furnished a sort of scaf- 
fold on which the car came to rest, sus- 
pended in mid-air about forty feet above 
the foot of the tree. And so nicely was it 
balanced that as James reached forward to 
cut off his current it rocked gently from 
side to side. 

The slightest move would have been 
fatal, destroyed their equilibrium, precipi- 
tated them into the abyss, the car on top of 
them. They realized this just as one real- 
izes that to step a little to one side of a 
light skiff will mean to get a ducking. 
Slowly, scarcely daring even as much as 
that, James turned his ashen face to Diana. 

“Don’t budge,’ said he sepulchrally. 
“Don’t bat an eyelash.” 

Diana did not answer. She could look 
straight down and see the loose stones and 
bushes beneath. Some of the bank slid off 
and went rattling down and their hearts 
stopped pumping. It seemed to them that 
a falling acorn from the higher branches of 
the great tree would be enough to topple 
them over. But it was springtime and 
there were no acorns. They did not know 
what moment the bank might cave under 
the weight of their hind wheels or the 
stump supporting them give way. 


And so they sat like two graven figures, » 


waiting respectfully on the will of Nemesis, 
not daring to look back, dreading to speak, 
scarcely venturing to breathe. 

Then James boomed cavernously: ‘So 
help me, Di, if we get out of this alive I’ll 
never take another drink!” 

With eyes fixed to the front_Diana an- 
swered: “I don’t quite see how we are go- 
ing to get out of it alive, James, do you?” 

It is astonishing that they could speak at 
all, expecting.as they did to go crashing 
down to death and mutilation. But it 
must be remembered that the Kirklands 
were folks of strong fiber, given all their 
lives to the practice of dangerous sports, 
and that the brothers of the family had re- 
cently returned from war, James and Wil- 
liam from the Front, the twins from the 
chasing of submarines and sweeping of 
mines on the coast of France. 

“‘Will you forgive me, Di?” 

“Shut up, James.”’ 

It was at this terrible moment that they 
first took note of a stupendous~ clamor 
approaching them. James set his teeth, 
and his heart seemed to hang balanced like 
the car, for he realized that even a mild 
vibration, to say nothing of the jolt and jar 
of the big heavy-laden truck, would spell 
their doom. His head turned stiffly, and 
chin on shoulder he saw the great van loom 
up over the crest of the hill not fifty yards 
away and the peddler rise suddenly to his 
feet. At the same instant the van swerved, 
effectually to block the road for all traffic, 
and its clangor ceased. 
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Then followed some swift action which 
James watched as through a mist. He saw 
the peddler leap down, run back and 
plunge into the rear of the truck, almost 
instantly to emerge with a coil of soft 
rope—Italian hemp, made expressly for the 
mainsheet of sailing racing craft. He 
snatched a block from the side of the van 
and attached it to the end of the rope as 
he ran toward them. 

“Don’t move!’’ he cried, not excitedly 
but with a certain buoyant cheer. ‘‘ You’re 
all right if you keep perfectly still.’”’ He 
dropped the coil on the road and quickly 
caught up a smaller one. “I’ll have you 
out of there before you can say ‘knife,’ 
as our English Allies graphically express 
one’s going some.”’ 

Pattering a steady stream of nonsense in 
his curious lilting voice, he tossed the coil 
deftly over a limb above his head, caught a 
running turn, hauled it taut, and James, 
watching his reflection in the mirror, saw 
him go up hand over hand with an ease 
which told of tremendous muscular activ- 
ity. He drew his body across the bough, 
got astride it, loosed his rope and swarmed 
along until directly over their heads. Here 
he gathered in the line, caught two bights 
in its ends, dropped one over each of them, 
drew taut and took a turn leading the line 
at an angle which brought it over the rear 
of the car. 

“Now get up as gently as you can,” said 
the peddler, “‘and crawl aft as though you 
were walking on eggs. You can’t fall.” 

With a feeling of heaven-sent security 
they obeyed his instructions. ‘‘See! Saw! 
Marjory Daw,” sang the peddler, and as 
they climbed over the back seat, the car 
swaying gently under them, he slacked his 
line a little. ‘‘ Rock-a-bye baby, in the tree 
top Now loose the bights round you 
and swing down onto the road. Easy does 
it! Void!” 

Their feet touched firm ground. Diana’s 
strong knees buckled under her and she 
might have fallen if James had not caught 
her under the arms and carried her across 
to the bank, where she sank down and 
covered her face with her hands. The ped- 
dler swarmed back along the bough, 
grabbed two parts of the rope and slid 
down. 

“‘Now to save the pretty wagon,” said 
he. “If you’ll kindly lend me a hand, sir, 
I'll have her out in no time.”’ 

“Oh, hang the car!” said James unstead- 
ily. “There’s nothing you can possibly 
do with that.’’ He looked under it and 
shuddered. ‘The least tug and she’ll top- 
ple over.” 

“We shail take measures to keep her on 
an even keel,” said the peddler. ‘‘One of 
my tackles rigged from her forward part 
and carried to a chain strop in the fork of 
the tree will prevent her capsizing and at 
the same time neutralize her gravitation. 
Then you may catch a turn with the run- 
ning end and slack handsomely while I haul 
her astern.”’ 

“But, good Lord, man!” cried James, 
who was himself no poor mechanic, “you 
can’t expect to haul her astern single- 
handed.” 

“Ah, sir,’ said the peddler reproach- 
fully, ‘‘if only you had consented to make a 
brief inspection of my splendid stock in 
trade you would feel differently about it.”’ 

“All the same,” said James doggedly, 
“you'll never be able to manage it. Bet 
you what you like.” 

A gleam shone in the clear gray eyes of 
the peddler. They rested for a moment on 
Diana, who had dropped her hands and 
was staring at him in a fascinated way. He 
prattled on in his blithe, cheery voice. 

“What time is it, sir?’’ he asked. 

James glanced at his watch. ‘‘ Five min- 
utes past nine,’”’ he answered. 

“Very well, sir. My sporting instincts 
forbid me to bet on a sure thing, but if at 
twenty-five minutes past nine your truant 
car is not safely wedded to the road I will 
waive all salvage claims. On the contrary; 
if her return to it is safely effected within 
that time you may purchase from me at 
ten per cent below the catalogue price such 
mechanical devices as I shall have occasion 
to employ in her rescue.” 

“You’re on,” said James, smiling for the 
first time that day. ‘‘More than that, I’ll 
promise you my entire trade.” 

““They’re off!” 

The peddler ran swiftly up the road to 
his rolling store, returning with a short 
length of galvanized chain, a coil of new 
rope and two heavy three-sheaved blocks. 

What immediately followed was for 
James a rapid course in applied mechanics. 
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The peddler rigged his tackle with incred- 
ible swiftness, swarmed up on the limb over- 
head, passed the chain strop through the 
fork of the tree, hooked on the tackle and 
overhauled it. Then, with James holding 
the running end, he stepped on the lower 
block and slipped down beside the car, 
to the chassis of which he rigged a bridle 
with another short piece of chain. Hooking 
a block to this he directed James to haul 
taut and catch a turn round a tree on the 
opposite side of the road. 

The car thus suspended could neither 
drop nor capsize, the operation of secur- 
ing it having taken just twelve minutes. 
The peddler had hurried back to his truck 
for additional gear when there came the 
sound of a motor mounting the hill and a 
moment later a big limousine arrived on the 
scene of operations and stopped. Its occu- 
pants, a gentleman past middle age and a 
“gs and pretty girl, got out upon the 
road. 

“Merciful heavens, James!’’ cried the 
gentleman, “‘were you two aboard when 
your boat started to climb that tree?” 

“We were very much aboard, sir,’ James 
answered; “‘and I don’t think that I shall 
ever be the same man again.” 

“You certainly will not, thank God, if 
you keep your promise,” said Diana. 

The accident was quickly explained, and 
while they were talking the peddler hurried 
back laden with another coil of rope and 
dragging a peculiar-looking mechanical de- 


vice. 

““We’ve made a bet, Mr. Metcalf,” said 
James. ‘‘He says he can haul the car back 
on the road single-handed while I slack 
away, and I say that he can’t.” 

“You win, James,” said Mr. Metcalf. 
“Tt can’t be done.” 

His chauffeur nodded with conviction. 

“Better rig a tackle on her and make fast 
to our front axle,” said he. ‘‘Then I can 
back down and haul her in.”’ 

“Then if she fell you would follow her 
down, brother,”’ said the peddler. ‘‘In that 
er I should lose my bet and forfeit a 
sale.” 

Working quickly he secured -his appara- 
tus to the tree about which James had 
taken his turn, and attached to the rear 
axle of the car a purchase which was a part 
of his compact and queer-looking con- 
trivance. Then seizing the handle of this 
he started briskly to walk it round. 

“What the deuce is that thing?” asked 
Mr. Metcalf. 

“That, sir,” said the peddler, “‘is some- 
thing which no farmer or country gentle- 
man or owner of small boats can afford to 
be without. It is known as the Samson 
One-Man Stump Puller. It will jerk out 
any ordinary-size stump as one might 
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pluck a loosened milk tooth from the gum 
of his little boy. An able-bodied man can 
clear an acre a day, and it will also serve as 
a windlass to haul up your launch on an 
impromptu set of ways. A safe, a piano or 
billiard table might be readily installed 
with the Samson One-Man Stump Puller 
properly rigged.”” He glanced at the car, 
which was tugging at its suspending tackle. 
‘She starts, she moves, she seems to feel— 
the One-Man Samson at her keel! Like- 
wise, ‘Yo ho ho, and a bottle of rum,’ when 
but one man of the crew alive can do the 
work of seventy-five—thanks to the One- 
Man Stump Puller at ten per cent below 
the catalogue price, which will presently be 


the property of What time is it, sir?” 
he asked of James. 
“Twenty-three minutes past ——”’ 


“ce 


of this gentleman. Slack hand- 
somely, sir, if you please. She is coming 
straight as a homing dove, though all her 
headway is sternway, as the Irish skipper 
said.” 

He began to run round a little faster and 
the car moved steadily back onto the road, 
while the excited spectators cheered with 
laughter and delight. The forward end 
sagged a little over the brink. 

“Let go, sir,’ said the peddler. ‘It 
would not matter if she were at the bottom 
of the ravine, the Samson One-Man Stump 
Puller could snake her up by the tail. What 
time is it, sir?”’ 

“Nine twenty-four,’’ said James. 

For thirty seconds the peddler sprinted 
like a dog in a fit. The front wheels of the 
car rolled up over the edge and onto terra 
firma. 

“Throw on your brake, sir!’’ he cried. 

As James did so the peddler released his 
hold, staggered back and sat down sud- 
denly upon the bank, the spectators shriek- 
ing with delight. Diana was perhaps the 
only one to appreciate how this extraor- 
dinary personality had, as though chang- 
ing a lyric masque, transformed tragedy 
into comedy. 

James looked at his watch. 

“You had at least ten seconds to spare,”’ 
said he. ‘‘You win, but you needn’t think 
I’m going to let you off with the purchase 
of this loose gear and that extraordinary 
little contraption. You have saved my 
life, which is of negative value; that of my 
sister, which is priceless; and a perfectly 
good new car. I will take your whole stock 
in trade and then some.”’ 

The peddler shook his head. 

“No can do, sir,” said he. ‘‘The per- 
sonal service is only such as should be ren- 
dered by any traveler over the open road 
to another in distress. The salvage of the 
car has cost me nothing, and as for mystock 
in trade it would not be fair to the rest of 
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the community to deprive it 
the opportunity to purchase 
pensable articles of exceptio 
minimum price.’ 
- Mr. Metcalf’s eyes twi 


tinker and expert jack-of-all-t 
mover, tree mender, specialist 
ment of sick motors, whether 
keels, and can boast somefsl: 
a blacksmith.” He turned to Jj 
now, sir, if I can be of no furth 
you we may settle our little acc 
Samson and other gear, and ] 
my way.” 
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need of something and the local stores are 
poorly stocked just now. This is a new 
venture of mine and I don’t see why it 
should not succeed. I bought that army 
truck at a bargain and stocked it with 
about everything I could think of. It is 
amazing how much you can get in a thing 
like that.” 

Diana, busy with the map, did‘not answer. 
The peddler looked down on the lovely 
flushed face, the heavy black hair hastily 
rearranged and curling in fine wisps about 
the broad, white forehead. He took note of 
the straight, dark eyebrows, the long, thick 
fringe of black lashes which screened the 
violet eyes, the beautiful lines of neck and 
shoulders, and the capable but exquisite 
hand which held his fountain pen. 

Something which was not commercial 
ambition was shining from his eyes as she 
looked up at him, thoughtfully tapping the 
penholder against her lips. 

“Here are ten houses for you to visit,” 
said she; ‘all big places where you ought 
to get good orders. I must go now.” 

She rose to her feet and held out her 
hand. The peddler took it, and as they 
stood for a moment looking into each 
other’s eyes both were conscious of some 
new and unexperienced reaction, the sense 
of an unexpressed, undefined relation as of 
an agreement entered into, an understand- 
ing vague yet positive, almost a compact of 
friendship which, though it seemed to bind, 
did not embarrass or carry with it any 
sense of obligation. They were almost of a 
height, and as Diana’s level gaze met that 
of the peddler they smiled without con- 
fusion, though the girl’s color grew a little 
deeper. 

“Thank you,” said the peddler. “I feel 
as if you had started me on a successful 
business career.” 

“Well,” said Diana, “you have un- 
doubtedly prolonged my life. I’m not a 
coward, but I doubt if I could have sat 
tight much longer. It was not the fear of 
being killed; it was looking down and 
seeing myself smashed to smithereens. 
Good-by.” 

She turned and walked back to the car 
with a steady, swinging stride, got in, 
backed round, gave him‘a wave of the hand 
and drove away. 

The peddler stood looking after her until 
she had disappeared round the bend, then 
turned on his heel and moved slowly to- 
ward his van. His face was meditative, and 
as he walked he hummed his little song: 


Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
Mironton-ton-ton, Mirontaine. 


Iv 


N THE veranda of a new and handsome 

country house directly on the shore of 

the bay two women and a man were taking 

their afternoon tea, served by a Filipino 
butler, 

It is probable that in none of the rich and 
fashionable summer homes throughout 
that region could there have been found 
three more attractive or distinguished- 
looking people. Both of the women were 
very beautiful, while the man would have 
been considered anywhere handsome, well- 
born and of uncommonly interesting per- 
sonality. But the trained physiognomist 
would have picked out certain marked 
defects, for though his forehead was broad, 
high and intellectual and the features 
individually good and well proportioned, 
there was still a certain suspicious lack of 
harmony in their arrangement. 

The lustrous brown eyes were not quite 
on the same horizontal level. One nostril 
of the finely chiseled aquiline nose was dis- 
tinctly larger than the other, while not even 
the well-kept mustache and closely trimmed 
Vandyke, which grew to the margin of the 
lips, could have hidden from skilled obser- 
vation the sensuality and sinister cruelty of 
the mouth. The lips themselves were too 
red. The line of the front teeth had a 
curious upward concavity and the large 
size of the canines was disproportionate, 
like those found in simian species. 

Nevertheless, almost anybody, particu- 
larly a woman, would have pronounced 
the man exceptionally handsome and mag- 
netic, probably a member of European 
nobility—Russian, Polish or Hungarian. 
He was at this moment immaculately 
dressed in such a costume of country neg- 
ligee as one associates with the guests of a 
French chateau, his clothes unquestionably 
of Parisian tailoring. He wore the red 
ribbon of a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
in his lapel, and the extraordinary feature 
of this decoration was the fact of its having 
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been actually conferred upon him shortly 
before the close of the war. For this man, 
known generally as the Comte de Valli- 
gnac, had some years previously been the 
principal aid, one might almost say the 
secretary, of the most notorious and justly 
dreaded criminal of Europe, the fearful 
Chu-Chu le Tondeur—Chu-Chu the 
Shearer, 

_ The two women were distinctly different 
in type. The elder, who appeared about 
thirty-two, was of an exotic, almost star- 
tling beauty, while the physical attractions 
of the younger were, in regard to her face, 
of such a baffling and subtle sort as to make 
her in some degree the more fascinating of 
the two. Both were exquisitely gowned 
with that simplicity only to be achieved by 
the master couturier and the mere expres- 
sion of which to the experienced eye sug- 
gests at once not only art and beauty but 
an appalling inroad upon the bank balance. 
Both also possessed a certain grace and 
poise and manner of moving and speaking 
which bespoke an elegance impossible to 
affect and which in their cases was indeed 
the result of birth, education and lifelong 
association with cultivated people. 

The conversation was in French, and any 
person who might have been present and 
did not understand this language could 
never have guessed from the polite and 
quiet diction with what virulent bitterness 
their speech was charged. This applied 
more particularly to what was being said 
by the man and the younger woman, who 
looked to be about twenty-four. 

“One might stand being fooled by a 
Lepine or one of his ace agents like Larue 
or Merlin or even a brilliant renegade like 
that accursed Frank Clamart’’—his face 
whitened a little, from hate or dread or 
both as he pronounced the name of the man 
who had broken up the old mob, scattered 
its members to the four quarters of the 
earth and in hand-to-hand encounter 
slaughtered the dreaded Chu-Chu, like the 
wild beast he was—‘“‘ but with the Sultana 
actually in our hands and no one but our- 
selves so much as guessing that it was 
incased in that lump of enamel, an utter 
imbecile, a young American fool like this 
man Plunkett tears it away from us as one 
might snatch a sou from a child. It was 
enough to kill one of pure chagrin.” 

“T am not entirely sure that he was the 
fool you think,”’ said the younger girl in a 
cool, limpid voice. “At any rate, what is one 
to do when covered with an automatic 
pistol in the hands of a fool one knows will 
not hesitate to shoot, especially when even 
if you manage to kill him the first shot is 
going to bring the police?” 

“ Augh-’h-’h!” snarled the man. ‘‘There 
were no police—he bluffed us. We were a 
pair of idiots. Now if instead of being 
Patricia and myself it had been you, 
Léontine, and Chu-Chu, he could never 
have managed it.” 

The older woman laughed. 

“T’m not so sure, mon ami.” Her voice 
was low-pitched, throaty and of that poly- 
glot quality which tells of a familiarity 
with many tongues. ‘‘You know Frank 
Clamart did precisely the same thing with 
Chu-Chu and Ivan right in Ivan’s own 
library, and poor Ivan was certainly more 
astute than any of us.”’ She sighed. “Yet 
he was the first to go. I never regretted 
Chu-Chu. He was such a monster—une 
béte féroce.”’ 

“A consistent criminal has got to be a 
monster,”’ said Patricia softly. 

“That is what Chu-Chu always main- 
tained. Well, after all, the situation is not 
so bad. The beauty of our position is that 
the police have actually no charge against 
any of us, while on the contrary we have 
all three our certificates of distinguished 
service—Stephan as a French officer; 
Patricia as a special agent of the Strreté 
who did so much to suppress crime during 
the war; and I for my efforts as an organ- 
izer of Russian relief work and later as a 
nurse with the Red Cross. They would 
never dare interfere with us even if they 
knew where we are, which I doubt.” 

“ At any rate,” said Patricia, “we know 
that the Sultana went back to Madame 
d’Irancy and that the little fool refused to 
listen to Rosenthal’s advice, either to sell it 
or lock it up in safe deposit. She swore to 
me herself that it was never going to leave 
her person.” 

“T wonder why Baron Rosenthal did not 
warn her against you,”’ said Léontine. 

“He did not dare.” 

“Nonsense! That old man dares any- 
thing. There was never enough fear in 
Rosenthal to make him step out of the way, 
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and the odd part of it was that even in the 
old days, when we knew him to be our most 
dangerous enemy, nobody ever so much as 
thought of trying to silence him. The mere 
idea was rather like that of plugging Vesu- 
vius or turning a fire hose on hell.” 

“Rosenthal had his suspicions,” said 
Patricia, ‘‘but he was not sure. For one 
thing he learned that I had actually a good 
standing in the Sfreté, and he could not be 
certain but that I was playing a deep game 
and meant to make a mouthful of you 
others.” 

“Diable!’’ cried Stephan. “There have 
been moments when I have not been so 
sure of that myself.” 

“The chances are,’”’ said Patricia, “‘that 
Rosenthal got his information about us 
both by cable from Frank Clamart, but 
Clamart only suspected. Besides, the dear 
baron thinks that we have gone to Buenos 
Aires. Now he has gone back to France, 
and as the Marquise d’Irancy is going to 
spend the month of July with the Metcalfs 
we ought to be able to manage our coup 
before old Isidor is any the wiser.” 

“Also to pick up our expenses here in 
this millionaire community,” said Stephan. 
“We were lucky to get such experts as Jean 
and Gustave. Francisco is a clever boy, too, 
and his sojourn in Bilibid Prison has 
developed caution and a pretty lively 
hatred.” 

“Once we meet the Metcalfs,” said 
Léontine, ‘‘it should not be difficult to get 
the entrée. We must cultivate the Kirk- 
lands too. They are neighbors of the Met- 
calfs, and the second son, William, is said 
to be in love with Gwendolyn Metcalf.” 

“T think,” said Patricia, “‘that we may 
soon be invited to the Kirklands’. I played 
golf yesterday with the eldest son, James, 
and he promised to bring his sister to call. 
By the time the Marquise d’Irancy comes 
we ought to be pretty well acquainted in 
the community, and when she learns that 
I am here she will probably ask Mrs. Met- 
calf to invite me to one of her week-end 
house parties. You and Stephan can take 
me in the car or in the boat and get pre- 
sented.” 

“Speaking of the boat,” said Stephan, 
“reminds me that I must get a new anchor 
and a length of chain cable. Jean may bea 
good safe expert, but he’s a rotten poor 
mariner. When we went fishing yesterday 
he didn’t make sure that the end of the 
chain was attached and it ran out before he 
could check it, so that we lost it and the 
anchor.” 

He cocked his head and appeared to 
listen. 

“Sapristi! What is that? It sounds like 
a munition camion going over the road to 
Verdun just after it had been badly 
shelled.” 

From the distance came just such an 
uproar as he had described and which to the 
veteran promptly suggested the battlefield. 
There were clangings and bangings and 
bumpings and clashings punctuated by 
staccato reports. The trio stared at each 
other in astonishment. Dogs began to bark 
and the shrill voices of children rose in 
shouts of appreciation. 

The little community was fairly popu- 
lous, composed of costly villas within 
grounds of perhaps several acres, most of 
them rather narrow of frontage, but leading 
down in various lengths to the broken and 
picturesque shore. That rented for the 
season by the French family known to their 
neighbors as the Comte and Comtesse 
Stephan de Vallignac was not so far back 
from the avenue, the intervening space a 
stretch of well-kept lawn with scattered 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The din augmented, and the rumble of 
the heavy truck jarred the house so that the 
windows rattled and the tea things clinked 
upon the glass tray fitted to the table top. 

“Bon dieu!”’ cried Stephan, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘It makes me feel as though I 
were at the Front again.” 

“T rather like it,’’ said Léontine, ‘“‘and 
for that very reason. It reminds me of the 
few years in which I was honest for the sake 
of humanity instead of dishonest for my 
own ” 


Directly in front of the house the inferno 
ceased abruptly. Moved by curiosity all 
three rose and went through the house to 
the front veranda to ascertain the charac- 
ter of this turbulent Juggernaut. And as 
they did so there came drifting across the 
lawn an ancient nursery rime which fell 
pleasantly upon their alien ears: 


Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
Mironton-ton-ton, Mirontaine. 
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“It is a Frenchman. Sée the blue 
camion—a nomad.” 

Patricia’s sharp eyes had discovered the 
miscellany of goods hanging from the side 
of the house. 

“A marchand ambulant,” said she. ‘‘ Look, 
Stephan, here is your anchor and chain 
brought right to your door.”’ 

“Tiens! But you are right. That’s not 
bad. An enterprising fellow. Let’s go look 
at this camion magasin.” 

As they walked down the path they saw 
that the peddler had got down from his 
seat and appeared to be examining the 
motor. He laid his hand on the radiator, 
snatched it away and shook his head, stood 


| for a moment humming his little air, then 


looked up and down the street obviously in 


search of the nearest water supply. Stephan, | 


followed by the two others, went out upon 
the sidewalk. 

“Your motor is heating?” he asked in 
French. 

The peddler turned, looked at him witha 
merry smile, then at the ladies, tugged at 
his béret and shook his head. 

““Comprends pas, monsieur,’’ said he. 

“But are you not French?” Stephan 
asked in English. ‘‘You were singing a 
French song. You have been to the war?” 

“Not all the way, sir.. I was in the 
transport service; chief carpenter’s mate.” 

“That is being at the war, mon ami— 
what with mines and submarines and 
raiders. I see! The nursery song was 
taught you by some little French girl in 
Brest or La Pallice or Saint-Nazaire or 
Bordeaux.”’ 

The young man laughed. 

“‘T see you know the ropes, sir,’’ said he. 
‘Now it’s all over, and I’ve set up in busi- 
ness on my war pay. You don’t happen to 
need anything for the house or grounds, 
sir—crockery, cutlery, lawn mower, hose, 
sprinklers, hammocks, deck chairs? All 
high-grade articles, sir, at ten per cent 
below store prices.” 

“Yes,” said Stephan. ‘‘I need an anchor 
and a length of chain for my boat.” 

“‘Right-o, monsieur. How big a boat?” 

‘* A forty-foot motor launch.” 

“Can do, monsieur. A seventy-five- 
pound anchor ought to hold her most 
times.” 

He stepped to the side of his van, where 
was suspended the article in question, its 
stock folded and lashed to the shank. 

“Yes; get down then,” said the peddler, 
and a little dog appeared to flow to the 
ground in an undulatory way, then frisk 
joyfully about. He ran to Léontine and 
sniffed at her skirts. 

“Here, Torp,” said the peddler. ‘“Be- 
have yourself !”’ 

Several other articles were added to the 
purchase, when the peddler lifted the anchor 
to his shoulder and with the chain slung from 
the other, a part of it trailing behind him, 
followed Stephan to the boathouse, where 
his offer to rig it aboard being declined he 
asked and was given permission to replenish 
his water supply, which, however, did not 
appear greatly exhausted. 

“She heats pretty quick for some rea- 
son,” said he. ‘‘Can’t be getting her oil 
like she ought to. This is my regular 
route, sir. I pass about every ten days, 
sometimes oftener when business is brisk, 
trying to build up a clientele with the sum- 
mer folks. If there’s anything you happen 
to need in no great hurry I’d be obliged if 
you'd hold your order. My custom is get- 
ting to be high class now, monsieur, all the 
big houses in the neighborhood—the An- 
sons, Brookeses, Raleighs, Metcalfs, Whites, 
Parkers, Kirklands, Jenkinses. I’ve got an 
order now to doctor the Kirklands’ trees. 
Do odd jobs as well as peddle.” 

A swift glance passed between the three. 

“Do you sell often to the Metcalfs?” 
said Stephan. “I’m surprised that these 
millionaires should patronize a peddler, 
no matter how excellent his wares.” 

“Rich folks like to save on a bill of goods 
as much as poor,” said the peddler. “‘Be- 
sides, I’m sort of a privileged character 
from having helped ’em out on a job when 
they were ina hurry. Mr. Metcalf lets me 
park in his meadow when I pass that way.” 

“T suppose,” said Stephan, ‘“‘you must 
get all the gossip of the neighborhood.” 

The peddler’s gray eyes twinkled. 

“There’s not much gets past me, mon- 
sieur,” said he. “As the great Doctor 
Johnson defined my trade ‘to peddle, to 
busy about trifles—to piddle.’’” He 
laughed. “I try to stand well with the per- 
sonnel, generally have a little trick in my 
poe ash for the lady’s maid or gardener’s 
wife.” 
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“Ah, my friend,’’ said Ste 
you will be adding some ot] 
to your repertoire. Stop w 
again. We are newcomers g 
need of something else, — 
bonne chance.” 

The peddler answered polit 
at his béret, then started his 
back on his seat. He fired 
salutes from his exhaust an 
his way, the little dog Torp | 
upon the sidewalk, trotting 
loping behind. 

Now, just as when he ha¢ 
whom he had rescued some y 
the jollity faded from his fae 
strangely grim and though 
remained until his next stop, } 
the Country Club, where he 
lished good relations with 
Here he sold a few bags of a 
paint, two sickles and a lay 
chatting with the steward he 
of William Kirkland playing g 
Metcalf, and far out acro; 
girlish figure which as he look 
a friendly wave. : 

The peddler made thre 
before arriving at the Metcal 
gloaming. He roared down t 
crossed a meadow to the spot o 
the little brook where he hac 
permission to park. Here he q 
his preparations for the night, 
ladder to the hurricane dee 
rigged short iron awning st 
gallows frame fore and aft to 
light ridgepole which held the 
curtains, triced down snugly or 
side. He brought up a cot, 
deck chairs—why two, 0 
yacht’s stove, mess and cool 
the wherewithal to sup. P 
water was boiling, the soup | 
the eggs and bacon frying m 
meanwhile occupied himself i 
hunt along the edge of the 
stream. He knew that his 0} 
veal bones thickened with rice 
somewhere on the roaring littl 

In fair weather or foul the 
always very snug. True, when 
floor of his bedroom required n 
the awning had been rigged, 
of the van made it necessary t 
stanchions when on the road ] 
low boughs, wires, railroad brit 
like. But its rigging was a quic 
task, and no matter how hard 
how high the wind, once up, t 
as tight as the cabin of a boat 
lantern slung at either end 
could pass his evening reading 
at any minor job which might 

It is surprising that more 
avail themselves of modern in 
to pass a holiday. The noise of 
was an unavoidable drawback 
dler’s case, due to a motor wh 
roughly treated at soldier ha 
loose impedimenta clashing a1 
about. The roomy interior fur 
living space, but was here ‘ 
stock, the peddler inhabiting ¢ 
A mobile camp, with the who 
tinent before one, the ample 1 
ing at every mile no lack of ¢ 
secluded spots for a brief s 
crowded roadhouses with thei 
and extortionate prices, no | 
linen of doubtful cleanliness, 
catch, no vulgar eyes to pry or 
persons to encounter, and the | 
pendence of such an outing W 
stricted objective leaving the ¥ 
to stray at will. 

On fine nights such as this 
rigged but one side with ¢ 
privacy and to break the wi 
this retired nook he left then 
side of the Metcalf residence 
could see the lighted wind 
through the trees, and his suf 
and mess gear washed and stow 
his pipe and, flinging himself b: 
ing deck chair, clasped his han 
head and stared out acro 
meadow bathed in the mellow 
full moon and with a witch m 
filmy fragments close to the lu 

And as his eyes rested unfot 
pale shimmering vapor they | 
denly alert at sight of a mo 
vague and diaphanous as them 
seeming to drift out from the 
for a moment uncertainly, the 
ethereal creature of the night, 
curious, to glide in the direaae 
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OUR SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 


driven out, while the Greek population was 
reduced to about twenty-five hundred. So 
we have to-day a Trebizond—a city in 
ruins—with a population that is all but 
solidly Turk. And these Turks, fully 
armed, burning with fanatic Islamic zeal 
and consumed with a passion of hatred 
for all Christians, are merely waiting until 
some Power attempts to impose upon 
them an Armenian sovereignty. That 
Power, be it the United States or another, 
will want certain requisite rights of way 
regardless of the sacrifices other Powers 
may have to make in granting them. 

Trebizond is necessary to an Armenia 
planned as that state is now being planned, 
but it can be conquered for Armenia only 
by a long-drawn-out process of pacification 
and education that must have for its ob- 
ject the reduction of racial prejudice to 
reasonable limits. And to realize the kind 
of Turk who will have to be dealt with 
in this process one has only to recall that 
during the massacres and deportations 
in Trebizond scores of Armenian children 
were buried alive up to their necks and 
their heads used as targets for rifle prac- 
tice, while the Turkish authorities held 
public auctions at which Christians in 
groups—Greeks and Armenians alike— 
were sold to the highest bidder, the bid- 
ding being based on the value of the cloth- 
ing and personal belongings the victims 
had on them or on the value of the prop- 
erty they were known to possess. ; 

A majority of such persons were merely 
stripped and turned out to die of starva- 
tion and exposure, this method of exter- 
mination coming to be known after a while 
as ‘‘white murder.”” The Turks like it 
better than the red variety, but if you 
have never seen starvation you cannot 
know how horrible it is. 


Varieties of Terms and Treaties 


And lest we forget certain things that 
should be remembered let me add that at 
Trebizond and other points on the Black 
Sea the British have found copies of an 
order from Von Wagenheim, German Am- 
bassador at Constantinople during this 
period, in which all German consuls are 
warned not to interfere with Turkish meas- 
ures against the Christian populations. 

So much for the possible Armenia of the 
future. The Armenia of to-day is one of 
the three South Caucasian states under 
temporary British military control, the two 
others being Georgia and Azerbaijan. Tiflis 
is the capital of Georgia and British general 
headquarters; while Baku is the center of 
Azerbaijanese activities. 

Georgia and Azerbaijan declared their 
independence of Russia after the revolu- 
tion of 1917, and at the same time, in Octo- 
ber, the Russian Army of half a million 
men that had been holding the Caucasian 
Front suddenly dissolved and began to 
straggle back across the country and over 
the mountains toward home, creating the 
utmost confusion, indulging in Bolshevist 
demonstrations and imposing upon the 
people the necessity for feeding them and 
taking care of them on the way. 

Whereupon a most extraordinary thing 
happened. The peoples of Transcaucasia 
actually pooled their interests and formed 
an anti-Bolshevist Transcaucasian federal 
government, each nation reserving the 
right to its own national council. The Rus- 
sian constituent assembly from Transcau- 
casia summoned a Transcaucasian diet and 
in March, 1918, an all-Transcaucasian cab- 
inet was formed under the leadership of 
the Georgian, Evgenii Gyegyechkori. This 
was astep in the right direction, but nothing 
came of it. 

In the meantime the Armenians alone 
were standing between the new federation 
and the possibility of a Turkish invasion. 
It is said by their enemies—and they have 
few friends—that the Armenians are for 
the most part utterly worthless in either 
offensive or defensive warfare; but be that 
as it may, in January, 1918, General Andra- 
nik organized a force of twenty-two thou- 
sand men, mostly refugees from Turkish 
Armenia who had fought at Van and other 
places, and proceeded to take up a position 
on the line that has been held by the Great 
Russian Army of the Caucasus and to 
guard the stores that had been left behind 
when that army disbanded. It was a 
heroic and very determined little effort, 
but he was driven back when the Turks 
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started north; and afterward when his 
position became hopeless, when the Turks 
had taken Kars and Batum and were 
headed for Tiflis, he marched with twelve 
thousand troops and some forty thousand 
refugees toward Persia, where he intended 
to join the British forces. 

But this was as late as June, 1918, and 
many things had occurred. The Georgians, 
disregarding their new relationships, opened 
separate negotiations with Germany, and 
eventually the federation agreed to discuss 
peace terms with Turkey. A peace confer- 
ence was held at Trebizond in March, but 
it was not successful and the war was re- 
sumed. The history of this period reads 
the way a pin-wheel looks when it is spin- 
ning round in the wind. There were dec- 
larations of independence every day or so, 
first from one source and then from an- 
other; nobody seemed to be able to agree 
with anybody else, and chaos was complete. 

A new peace conference was called in 
April and Batum was chosen as the place 
where negotiations were to be entered into. 
But the fighting went merrily on. The 
Turks took Kars on the thirtieth of April 
and were advancing on Alexandropol when, 
on the eighteenth of May, a peace treaty 
was signed. Armenia, however, was not a 
party toit; only Georgia, Azerbaijan, Tur- 
key and Germany. It recognized the inde- 
pendence of Transcaucasia—whatever that 
may have meant—stipulated the recogni- 
tion of the Brest-Litovsk treaty, called for 
the surrender to Turkey of Kars, Batum 
and the Transcaucasian railroad, and for 
delivery into the hands of the Turks of 
General Andranik, the Armenian leader. 

On the twentieth of May the Turks, who 
did not permit a little thing like a peace 
treaty to stand in their way and who took 
Alexandropol about the time the treaty 
was being signed, began to advance on 
Tiflis. They were stopped, however, and it 
began again to rain declarations of inde- 
pendence. It is said that on May twenty- 
sixth as many as thirty different declara- 
tions were solemnly issued by as many 
wholly unrelated and irresponsible parties, 
but so far as Georgia was concerned one of 
them took, and May twenty-sixth is now 
the Georgian Fourth of July. 

I helped celebrate it in Tiflis this year, 
and a description of the celebration, if it 
were sufficiently minute, would serve bet- 
ter than anything I can think of to indicate 
the extraordinary character of the people. 
In any case, the gorgeousness of comic- 
opera choruses will never mean anything 
to me again. It was not merely that every- 
body wore the national costume; every- 
body wore his own individual national 
costume. Ethnographically the Caucasians 
make all other populations look homoge- 
neous, and after Mr. Wilson had issued his 
encouraging statement about the right of 
peoples to self-determination each separate 
tribe rose up and began to assert itself. 


Odd Remnants of Races 


Under Russian rule they were eventually 
induced, after a struggle which lasted sixty 
years, to adhere separately to Russia, but 
they could never get together, and none of 
them will have anything to do with any of 
the immediate neighbors. What they need 
is the strong right arm of a determined 
mandatory. I do not know how many dif- 
ferent tribes there are, but in one province 
there are as many as twenty-seven groups, 
each demanding the right to constitute it- 
self a free republic and all fighting together 
like Kilkenny cats; which is not to be 
greatly regretted. The principle of self- 
determination may be all right, but one is 
sometimes pleased to observe among the 
results of its application a certain measure 
of self-extermination. 

In the city of Tiflis—the metropolis 
of that section of the earth—there are 
specimen representatives of all the odd 
remnants of ancient races from far and 
near, and though none of them are Geor- 
gianized they would naturally take part in 
the gayety of a national celebration. Inci- 
dentally, on this particular occasion they 
were compelled to. Everybody was or- 
dered to celebrate, and failure to fly the 
Georgian flag was made by governmental 
decree an offense punishable by a fine of 
three hundred rubles. Which is an example 
of the way these self-determiners without 
guidance and direction exercise demo- 
cratic privilege. 


The flag is black, white an 
and magenta is an extra-gpe 
color. There was a great K 
genta bunting and every kind 9 
exorbitantly expensive. 
everybody had to have a flag, s 
patched one together so 
general effect when they were 
was as original, to say the least, 
lever saw. The magenta is the 
color in the flag and it cameine 
from pale pink to Turkey red, y 
people had to compromise or 
or imperial purple. And I y 
dously amused by the numb 
small flags that were shown. 7] 
tended for the most part, I thi 
the order of the government y 
calling attention to the price of 
I observed was not much lar 
postage stamp and it was pa 
center of a very large window, 

I thought to myself: “Som 
Armenian or Russian or Tartaj 
or Ossetian or Persian or Lesgh 
sticking out his tongue at th 
Government!” That was whatit 


oy 


A German army of occupatic 
session of the Caucasus at the 
1918—simultaneously with th 
declaration of independence— 
cally all other foreigners too! 
parture, preferring to brave 1 
and discomforts of flight thro 
vist Russia to Archangel or ” 
rather than remain in the Cau 
German domination. 


A Missing Piece in the 


The British, having fought 
Persia and Turkey, naturally as 
trol in the Caucasus when tt 
were turned out by the gener: 
and the first British officers ar 
flis on November 27, 1918. Ir 
time both the Turkish and Ger 
had been evacuated, and by 
small British force was moye 
force was occupying the coun 
was there, but was preparing t 
and make way for the Italian 
knew why and there was a lot 
ing going on. Nobody knew 
that something would occur at 
to change again the current of 
any case I observed that the ] 
not in much of a hurry about ge 
They thought it would take th 
two months, and if it takes the 
months to move a division of 
certainly have slowed down. 
missing pieces in the jigsaw p 
solution of this mystery, but | 
some more to say about it late’ 

And what was the United § 
all this time? Nothing official 
officially we were taking care 
menians—or trying to. The UI 
had two young men who ie 
entirely alone and defied the 
Germans to do their worst. We 
war with Turkey, but in the re; 
of events, since they were aidin 
ting the Armenians, the Turks 
them and blockaded them and1 
generally unpleasant for them. 

These young men were Capt 
—about twenty-five or twent 
old, I believe—and Capt. John 
in the neighborhood of twenty-t 
in an enemy-surrounded Armen: 
cut off from all communicatic 
outside world and had to d 
work on faith that the Commit 
menian and Syrian Relief- 
organized as the American 
for Relief in the Near East—we 
to get a generous American pul 
them up. They bought flour an 
plies wherever they were obt 
drawing sight drafts on funds in 
and succeeded in keeping a larg 
desperate population alive—J 
for weary months, though man} 
died, because their hands wer 
ciently well filled to meet the he: 
demand. There was money @ 
American public had been ver 
it was food that was lacking. T 
boys could get no food at all; 
could get food they could get n 
tation with which to distribut 
outlying districts. And soit © 

(Continued on Page 8 
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;:d with the 
tatives of 
prican State Department who were 
‘ime doing all the relief work that 
¢g done in Georgia, and when the 
4; came in and these representatives 
(eave, our consul, Mr. Willoughby 
jarned over to her all the funds he 
(his possession with a simple re- 
jat she carry on and do everything 
V1. His faith was fully justified by 
its she managed to achieve. 
) were some orphanages al- 
\tablished, in which several 
a1 children—Armenian, Geor- 
Assian, Tartar, and what not— 
Ing cared for, and Madame 
i knowing the people and the 
tis better than any American 
Joe to without years of experi- 
ia knowing also that the funds 
(posal would probably have to 
1Pthe end of the war, started 
| a determination to organize 
(sand get the people to work. 
/1s plenty of cotton and wool 
(antry, so she set up primitive 
i in deserted buildings which 
éed from their owners, and 
¢ thousands of men and women 
fat handmade looms turning 
yn cloth, blankets and an un- 
olen material which had a 
je not only to the public but 
) fferent governments for use 
ag their motley armies. The 
iS she instituted it was sim- 
reduced to the standard of 
d age, but through the darkest 
lhe kept a-majority of the 
| work, clothed hundreds of 
and civilians, furnished hos- 
)s and a homeless horde with 
€, and hundreds of children 
nthough very linsey-woolsey 
¥ward-looking garments. 


Race Rivalries 


atally, she kept her orphan- 

ig—about three thousand 
t they have in them now—ran 
ind distributed bread to all 
, conducted soup kitchens 
| time to establish and to 
+ the maintenance of three 
‘shospitals. These are all in 
Jiming order now and have 
i2n over, along with the mills 
hanages, by the American 
ee for Relief in the Near 

he mills have been extended 
€ilarized and have begun to 
¢ beautifully dyed and per- 
'| shed fabrics that would find 
le anywhere under normal 


: 


i/ntand very valuable industry 
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Smyrna, Occupied by the Greeks 


and one likes to reflect that it was estab- 
lished in the midst of war with Amer- 
ican relief funds that the conscience of 
our consul would not permit him to carry 
away from the suffering country, though 
to leave the money was to run a risk of its 
being confiscated by the enemy. All of 
which but serves to indicate the kind of 
thing we have done in this far-away corner 


of the earth and the kind of hold its peoples 
have upon us. 

But it is not to be inferred that be- 
cause of our philanthropic tendencies the 
Caucasian peoples would welcome us as a 
mandatory Power. As philanthropists we 
are welcome enough, but as director and 
supervisor of their political and economic 
interests the United States would have to 
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thrust herself upon 
them. The Arme- 
nians want us, but 
their affection for 
us is due chiefly to 
their superior in- 
telligence. They 
are clever enough 
to weigh against 
their disinclination 
to submit to regu- 
lation and tutelage 
the advantages to 
be derived from 
our interest in 
them. The others 
want neither us 
nor anybody else 
and they resent 
even a suggestion 
that they will be 
included in a con- 
federation to be 
developed on a 
basis of common 
interest. 

And it could not, 
as a matter of fact, 
be quite that kind 
of confederation. 
Each country’s in- 
terests would of 
necessity be kept 
separate and 
inviolate, but the 
people find it diffi- 
cult to believe this 
would be done. 
They are jealous of 
each other and 
suspiciousof every= 
body else. 

I have referred 
to the extraordi- 
nary number of distinct and generally hostile 
races that go to make up the population 
of this region, but for present purposes it 
is better to lose sight of all but the three 
main divisions: The Georgians, the Arme- 
nians and the Azerbaijanese. Each of these 
has set up a little republic for itself and 
each has an exalted idea of its own supe- 
riority and importance. 

The Georgians are Greek-Oriental 
Catholics with a superficial kind of 
culture that is wholly Russian. They 
are pleasure-loving to an almost 
unique degree, delightfully courteous 
and hospitable, dashing and debonair 
in their social contacts, but languid, 
to say the least, in their attitude 
toward mere work. Withalong period 
behind them of existence as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and with a litera- 
ture rich in legend and heroic story, 
they have retained through a century 
of Russian rule a strong national con- 
sciousness. But for practical purposes 
this consciousness amounts to little, 
since it expresses itself chiefly in bom- 
bast, while the politicians make use 
of it as a background for their too 
often questionable enterprises. I am 
quoting both British officers and an 
American representative of the peace 
conference at Tiflis when I say that 
“inefficiency, lack- of discipline, ve- 
nality and embezzlement are vices 
common to governmental officials’’; 
and the same thing might be written, 
with modification. or supplement, 
about either the Armenian or the 
Azerbaijanese Government. 


Born Martyrs 


The Armenians are Gregorians and 
claim to be among the first of the 
Christian peoples; in fact, they believe 
their church to have been founded 
by Christ Himself, who came down 
from heaven and directed St. Gregory 
in the actual details of its establish- 
ment, while their ancestors received 
the gospel from the first of the apos- 
tles. They have been dominated by 
their church from time immemorial 
and their history is one long-drawn- 
out record of what might be described 
as pugnacious martyrdom. It is a 
mistake to think of them as meek 
and lowly victims. 

They are the most stubbornly na- 
tionalistic and separatistic race on 
earth. They are intelligent, indus- 
trious, ambitious, and sometimes curi- 
ously unscrupulous. But they manage 
to cover the traces of their own mis- 
deeds and to keep focused upon 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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~My Gal 
{She Has Some Wonderful Ways) 


ING STASNY’S SONGS whenever you 
want to make a hit, because sey make ne 
a hit with everyone, wherever they are veal — i est a8 oe an canbe ———— Sik Ah 
sung. There’s always something so simple ; Ae 
and touching about the words and so fresh 


Words and Music b 
Ed G. NELSONE? 
HE and BUD COOPER 


comeand getine smileAnd a mil-liondol-lar style She wonmy heartand nowshes § 
Copyright by A.J. Stasny Music Co, 


and catchy about the music that they appeal “My Gal” {9 Coase ‘ 
to everybody. Every chap who has a |g = geno =p 


girl—and every fellow 


Stasny Songs are inspired with real human __ whowisheshe had one— 


. Z will want to sing “M 
sympathy. That is why people like to hear Gal.” Te gos well i 
them. That is why people like to sing them.  Pejutwo 
They like to see them on the piano. Be sure 
that your piano has all the latest Stasny «Lullaby Land” 
Music on it. That’s the best way to make The lovely sentiment in 
. ° . “Lullaby Land”’ will 
it the gathering-place of your friends and the take you right back to 
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most popular place in your neighborhood. joy stil believed in cr. 
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viljgwehade— du Chin, 
Gonyrigh™ Poy & 4 Stasay Music Coq 


“In China” 


“In China” whisks you ay 
in fancy to the perfumed Orie 
You think of silk-clad m 
darins, of almond eyes : 
tiny shoes. You’ll never for 
its haunting Eastern melody 


chanted castles and lan- 
guishing princesses and 
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“Tears Tell” “Somebody Misses Somebody’s Kisses” seven-league boots. It : 
“ neg “ ” ill bring a catch t Girl Of Mine 
Can You Imagine? Just You wi & BASSES “N2) ce Words and Muste ty fl 

. ot : A FREEMAN 

“Evening” “Pm Not Jealous” ne ey to sing It I _ name MA 
5 sats Oo ae. 

“Beautiful Dixieland” “Bangalore” ee cee ve Eos just Rose of my moon-light dreams,dear, Im wait-ing just for 
“Rose Dreams” (Voc. or Inst.) “It’s Never Too Late to Be Sorry” f = 3 ee eae. 

. us To me this whole world'seems,dear,..A Par a dise for 
“Jazzin’ the Blues Away” “Sweetheart Land” Congrigh to 4.3, Stroy Music Co 


On Sale at any Music or Department 
= Store _ands any Woolwortn: 


Kresge, Kress, McCrory, Metropolitan, Grant, 
or Kraft Store. If your dealer is out of these 
Stasny Song Hits, we will send them to you 
for 15c a copy, seven for $1, postpaid; 
orchestra 25c each. 


“Girl of Mine” 


« “Girl of Mine” is a ballad that 
hits everybody just right. It 
has just the right amount of 
sentiment, just the right amount 
of catchiness, just the right 
swing. Easy to sing, hard to 
forget. Buy it for your piano 
today. 
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‘ have been doing this in recent 
y means of propaganda carried out 
a secret political organization 
the Dashnaksoutoun, or, more 
the Dashnak, which is a word more 
equivalent to the English word 
’ The Dashnak was founded in 
‘the secret purpose of working for 
ation of the Turkish Armenians, 
activities have been altogether ex- 
ary. These were confined up to 
the dissemination within the Turk- 
ay of seditious sentiments designed 
rmine the strength of the Ottoman 
but in 1902 the society adopted a 
outlook and launched a scheme for 
itself into immediate contact with 
omatic representatives of the great 
with 
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Mother, Wife and Little Son of Rev. D: Andreasian, 
Protestant Pastor in the Port Said 
Armenian Refugee Camp 


ece of Armenian publicity, and the 
as regards the Greeks and Turks is 
ther race has a genius for organized 


nda. 
n. the Dashnak began to seek the 
¢| of the representatives of the Pow- 
beckoned without the strength and 
Iyitable wrath of Russia, and- suf- 
\emporary check through the arrest 
Tisonment of its ablest leaders. But 
ifetently well organized to carry 
ne extent and to retaliate by means 
(npaign against Russian officials in 
leasus and active participation in 
‘sian Revolution of 1905. The work 
€ociety has always been subtle and 
ltly artful to keep the authorities, 
issian and Turkish, in a state of ex- 
@ervyousness, but throughout its his- 
| as maintained that its sole purpose 
vee the Armenian race from political 
] itual oppression. 


1e Power of the Dashnak 


jponents—now including a con- 
creasing number of the best 
acknowledge it as a natural 
persecution and governmental 
t deplore its methods. But up to 
this opposition is in a hopeless 
The so-called republican gov- 

completely controlled by the 
Which has developed into the dom- 
litical party. It includes the 
mber of what are known as ‘‘the 
and the men who control 
hic resources of the country, and 
oe election that has been 

dates won by an overwhelm- 
ity—a victory that was gained, 
Vhrough a free exercise of terror- 
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The really upright and unquestionably 
sincere Armenians genuinely desire an 
American mandate as promising a civiliz- 
ing influence and an end of the situation 
that is attributed to the Dashnak. 


A Generous Tartar Gentleman 


And now for a glance at the Azerbai- 
janese. Did you know there was such a peo- 
ple as the Azerbaijanese? The very music 
of their name should commend them to 
one’s sympathetic consideration. Besides 
they are a very nice and a very picturesque 
people. They are of pure Tartar stock and 
are influenced by religious beliefs that make 
them interesting neighbors for any Chris- 
tians. They murder and rob and run amuck 
generally with a sweet simplicity of faith 
that they are paving a way for themselves 
to an eternal paradise, but withal they are 
more amenable to reason than some other 
kinds of en- 
thusiasts one 
could name, 
and they give 
themselves 
away every 
once in a 
while bya 
display of 
broadmind- 
edness and 
practical gen- 
erosity that 
makes one 
wish that the 
white men’s 
burden might 
be largely 
composed of 
fanatic Mo- 
hammedans. 

When Ma- 
dame Plav- 
sky was 
engaged in 
tiding the 
American re- 
lief organiza- 
tion over the 
period of 
German 0c- 
cupation in 
the Caucasus 
her funds 
once ran 
down to the 
vanishing 
point and 
she was in 
despair. She 
had some 
two thousand 
children and 
goodness 
knows how many thousands of adult ama- 
teur millworkers on her hands, and how- 
ever efficient she might be, she could 
hardly hope to make her institutions self- 
supporting. There were a great many rich 
Armenians in Tiflis, some of them very rich. 
In fact, nearly all the rich men in Georgia 
are Armenians. But did any of them offer 
to come to Madame Plavsky’s assistance? 
No, not with so much as a kopeck, though 
most of the people she was working for 
were refugees from Turkish Armenia. 

She was coming face to face with the 
possibility of having to close her mills and 
bakeries and soup kitchens and turn her 
orphans into the street when a Tartar gen- 
tleman, one of the despised Islamic tribe, 
came to her and said: ‘‘Madame, I hear 
you are in difficulties. I have little reason 
to love the people you are working for, but 
after all they are human and they are help- 
less and hopeless. I would not see you fail 
for lack of funds and I wish to place at your 
disposal a million rubles. We will call it a 
loan and perhaps when the Americans re- 
turn they will pay it back to me, knowing 
that I do not desire to save the lives of 
Armenians.” 

Madame Plavsky had never seen the 
man before, but needless to say she ac- 
cepted the million rubles, and the situa- 
tion was saved. The incident serves to 
throw a light on the Tartar character, which 
is not so mucha high light as a general illu- 
mination. They are like that; and again they 
are like almost anything else you might 
happen to be able to imagine. 

They found it very easy to lend them- 
selves to a scheme which had for its object 
the fulfillment of the Turkish desire to see 
the end of the hapless and hated Armenian 
race. It is difficult to believe that all this 
is history actually in the making. In a 
prison in Constantinople to-day there are a 
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Get in soft 
in 

Ivory 
Garters 


HE big sensation happens when you put on 
a pair of Ivory Garters. To know it just say 
to your dealer, ‘‘give me a pair of Ivory Garters.”’ 
As you slip them on you come to know just 
how wonderfully comfortable Ivory Garters can 
make your legs. You discover that Ivory Garters 
are blissfully light and gentle and easy. You no- 
tice the absence of pads and metal. Ivory Garters 
never press or dent or heat your legs. Scientific 
construction makes them hold firmly all around 
without pulling or binding. Couldn’t tell you had 
on Ivory Garters, except your socks are held 
so smooth. 
Play this hunch for all it’s worth. Say to your 


dealer, “‘I want a pair of Ivory Garters,’’ and 
put your legs in soft for good. 


IVORY GARTER CO., New Orleans, U. S. A. 


THERE ARE NO BETTER 
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Nifty 
‘‘Navajo”’ 


pu the Indian sign on 
gloom and cold—by 
wearinga Bradley Navajo. 
This sweater is exclusively 
Bradley—there is noother 
in the world like it. 

It’s knitted of youth, 
color, style, dash and the 
stuff that endures. 

Fits like a glove—looks 
like new after service that 
would put an ordinary gar- 
ment out of commission. 

There are other Brad- 
leys for the whole family. 


Ask your dealer or write 
for our 1920 Style Book. 


BRADLEY KNITTING CO. 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


4 Rae refinish your automobile is not a 
difficult nor expensive job if you use 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finishes. Fol- 
low the Acme a b ¢ instructions that 
are printed on every package. You 
can’t go wrong and your satisfaction 
will be great. 


There is an Acme Quality Motor Car 
Finish for every purpose—for retouch- 


ing or repainting every worn, shabby part of your automobile. 
We suggest you install an Acme Quality Paint shelf in your 
garage and stock it with Acme materials and be ready for 
emergency work. Send today for our timely pamphlets on 
Acme Quality Motor Car Paints and Finishes. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. A, DETROIT, MICH. 


Boston Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Toledo Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth 
Lincoln Spokane Portland 


Salt Lake City Los Angeles 


“Save the surface and 


all” (int €Minif = 


SOUSe 


Install an Acme Quality 
Paint shelf in your garage 
—with these always needed 
materials : 


Acme Quality Motor Car 
Finish—one quart of color 
and one quart of Auto Clear 
Finishing, Acme Quality 
Auto Hood and Fender En- 
amel, one pint, Acme Qual- 
ity Mohair Top Dressing 
and Waterproofing, one 
quart, Acme Quality Paint 
and Varnish Remover, one 
pint, Acme Quality Auto 
Polish, one quart, Acme 
Quality Aluminum En- 
amel, one-half pint. 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Dallas Topeka 


ACME QUALITY 
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number of once highly placed and influen- 
tial Turks who were not interfered with in 
their nefarious activities until near the end 
of April of this year of peace 1919. Up to 
that time the Turks were left in possession 
of the district of Kars, and from that point 
of easy convenience they proceeded to 
attach themselves to the Tartars by the 
far-reaching and persuasive influence of 
pan-Islamic sentiment. 

It was through their connivance and by 
means of the able direction of their agents 
who were scattered throughout the whole 
Transcaucasian territory that the Azerbai- 
janese—on a basis of self-determination 
justified by an assertion that they were in a 
majority in the population—laid claim to a 
strip of territory through the very heart of 
the Armenian province, the object being to 
encircle the Armenians by Mohammedan 
tribes and cut them off from all contact 
with the Christian world and eventually to 
complete their extermination by a process 
of white murder that would have the ap- 
pearance of being unavoidable. There was 
much whispered talk about the mysterious 
ring, and those who were engaged in the 
work of ministering to the needs of the 
homeless horde of Armenians were con- 
stantly encountering curiously hampering 
obstacles and difficulties that nobody could 
explain and for which nobody seemed to be 
responsible. 

The British military authorities finally 
recognizing the rapidly increasing danger 
of successful pan-Islamic organization went 
straight at the sources of it, arrested the 
governor of Kars and all his satellites and 
hurried them down to Constantinople, 
where they were lodged in the innermost 
seclusion of a military prison. Whereupon 
the Turks fled from Kars back across the 
frontier, carrying with them every ounce of 
food and every moyable article, and the 
British took possession of the district. They 
handed the administration of its civil af- 
fairs over to the Armenian Government, 
and then began a fearful movement of a 
vast and empty-handed throng of refugees 
back into the emptied and denuded land. 
I was there and saw some of this move- 
ment—which was like nothing the sun ever 
shone on before. 

In the meantime there was war in prog- 
ress on all the borders. There were bound- 
ary disputes between the Azerbaijanese 
and the Georgians, between the Georgians 
and the Armenians, and between the Ar- 
menians and the Azerbaijanese. 


One Railway for Three Peoples 


I have referred to the facts that there is 
but one line of railway, that it connects 
with the only outlet to the seas, and that 
its ownership is divided between the three 
peoples whose new boundaries it crosses. 
Each of the states possesses a certain 
amount of rolling stock, and though if it 
were pooled this rolling stock would not be 
sufficient by about eighty per cent to meet 
the common economic needs of the peo- 
ples, withheld from general circulation its 
usefulness is reduced to practically nothing. 
For a long time the Azerbaijanese would 
not permit any of their engines or cars to 
cross the Georgian border, the Georgians 
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would not send trains into Azerk 
Armenia, nor would the Armenian 
trains into Georgia. You see, 
was keepings and the result was a @ 
paralysis of traffic. 
You will begin to hear a lot one o 
days about the inefficiency of the An 
relief committee; about how it a 
thousands of people to die of stay 
after the American public had pour 
lions of dollars into its coffers, an¢ 
American food was within easy reac} 
when they begin to talk to you abo 
your wrath will probably cool if youa 
to remember that this state of 
existed on the one and only railroad 
you will take into consideration f] 
that no other means of transport wer 
able until along about the first o 
when a consignment of American 
trucks was landed at Batum. 


What Would a Mandate Me 


As late as the end of April if you 
to get down into Armenia it was ne 
to go from Tiflis to the border on a 
gian train, gather your effects togeth 
walk across to an Armenian train 
might or might not be there; and 
moving foodstuffs and other comm 
there might as well have been nor 
at all. But in view of the fearful con 
existing in Armenia the British made 
porary adjustment of the difficulty | 
suading the three governments to ¢ 
to the establishment of a board of1 
control under British direction anc 
anty, at the same time getting a susy 
of hostilities and an agreement by ; 
ties that it would be better to refe 
differences with regard to boundar 
to the Peace Conference. This agre 
however, was hardly a sufficient war 
tranquillity, so neutral zones were fi 
tween the three countries and occuy 
British troops. j 

About this time American food s 
began to come into the harbor of ] 
and an arrangement was made whi 
enable the food and relief administ 
to distribute in the three countries 
six thousand tons of flour a month. 
not enough, but it is all that can beh 
under the present traffic condition: 
motor trucks will add a certain am 
tonnage, and throughout the whol 
there are fairly good highways, whi 
necting the main centers of pop 
there are magnificent Russian n 
roads. Nowhere does the year’s p. 
exceed ten per cent of the necessity 
must look forward to feeding these 
at least another year and perhaps 
It all depends on how quickly they 
settled under such forms of governn 
will stimulate their ambition and « 
age industry. 

And I must not make the mistake 
veying an impression that a forn 
military establishment would be re 
to make any strong Power’s mant 
these countries effective. Most 
icans, I find, associate the idea ofam 
with visions of a vast expenditure 1 
power and other national resource 
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ff think that our acceptance of any 
esponsibility would entail the main- 
of a larger army than we believe 
1ormally necessary or consistent with 
neral Bro acter. But the incidental 
y feature of such an adventure as 
juld be to us is not among the things 
ty about. The supposition that we 
have to fight our way to success in a 
tory enterprise presupposes rebellion 
t our authority, and such an event 
‘ly among the possibilities. 

mporary military occupation would 
essary no doubt, but it would need 
trong only in what would stand be- 
4; a mighty threat, if you like, but 
an effective one considering the 
stration we have recently given of our 
d our ability to keep our promises 
try out our purposes. The imme- 
jusiness of a small army of occu- 
would be to keep the various peoples 
ise with each other until they had 
down to an agreement in a new and 
order of things, and to organize and 
odies of native troops and constab- 
And for that sort of thing our Amer- 
nen are especially well equipped. 
ave the right character for it, to be- 
h, and during the past twenty years 
2 been maintaining in our Philippine 
‘orate a great school in which many 
4, men as well as officers, have re- 
the essential training. 

s report to his government on the 
' of military necessities a high rank- 
tish officer, assuming that England 
‘ontinue to direct affairs in the Cau- 


. This may be slightly optimistic, 
} man whose opinion it is is a highly 
ent authority who has made a 
‘h study of the situation. Though 
zment, of course, was based on a 
‘tion that any definite arrangement 
rould be made on terms of peace, 
sealed and dccepted by all parties, 
ig the Turks. . 


Irmenia’s First Requisite 


/o get back to merely economic mat- 
‘ff we should accept the responsi- 
+yr Armenia’s future we should be 
t for a number of years on the port 
jm. That is the first thing to remem- 
2 should have to move in troops— 
t few—and the supplies. for their 
tance; then, after providing for the 
te necessities of the people, we 
y would institute, with as little de- 
ossible, projects for the develop- 
’ the country that would call for 
jaantities of materials of all kinds. 
(t requisite to successful operations 
an extension of the traffic capac- 
ie railroad on all its divisions, and 
ld be done only by loans or credits 
2) granted in the United States, 
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It is generally supposed that the Italians 
have already made arrangements whereby 
they assume control in the Caucasus when 
the British withdraw, but, as I have said, 
there is a curious element of mystery in 
their present movements. An advance 
mission of Italian officers came into the 
country when I was there and was thought 
to be engaged in making an investigation 
of the possibilities; but whether or not a 


definite deal had been made was among | 


the secrets that were locked in a few breasts 
only, and everybody pretended to be 
swamped in bewilderment. The Italians, 
however, are quite frank with regard to 
their motives. ; 

They say that the natural resources of 
the Caucasus, or some such region, are 
necessary to their own economic develop- 
ment, and there is every reason to believe 
that in transferring their authority the 
British are making use of the vast oil 
interests of Baku to compromise some dif- 
ference with this bitterly dissatisfied ally. 


The Oil Muddle at Batum 


These oil interests are said to be con- 
trolled to a great extent at present by Ger- 
mans who work through the agency of 
Tartars posing as proprietors; but whoever 
controls or owns them is reaping little ben- 
efit from them nowadays. There is a single 
pipe line which connects Baku with Batum 
and in normal times under the Russian 
Government there was a steady flow of the 
product across to the great storage tanks at 
Batum, which has long been one of the 
most important oil ports in the world. But 
the amateur governments of Azerbaijan 
and Georgia have imposed upon the indus- 
try such heavy export and transit charges 
that it is no longer profitable. There is in 
storage at Baku some twelve hundred mil- 
lion gallons of oil, and because the storage 
capacity is exhausted and it is not possi- 
ble to operate the wells there are thousands 
of men in the oil region out of employment 
and suffering the direst distress, while oil- 
burning ships of the American food fleet 
carry into Batum enough fuel to get them 
back to Gibraltar because the price of oil at 
Batum is prohibitive. It is all an extraor- 
dinary muddle that will take some straight- 
ening out even by an unhindered and 
unhampered mandatory Power. 

The natural resources of Armenia include 
valuable salt and copper mines, and there 
are large deposits of iron and silver that 
have never been touched. Also, the country 
can be made to produce great quantities 
of cotton and wool, and it embraces large 
areas of excellent rice land. Railroads and 
highways will have to be built, especially 
in the one-time Turkish province, and 
there are tremendous areas to be reclaimed 
by irrigation. 

I have said that the country is minus 
even a prospect of the kind of material ben- 
efit that is required by most peoples as a 
basis for altruistic endeavor, but assuming 
that the task of directing its destinies de- 
volves upon us we might be able to dampen 
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sentatives are not out 
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something. Their busi- 
ness is to assist you in 
your accounting depart- 
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the ardor of the 
idealists to some ex- 
tent, and then, if we 
could induce our- 
selves to insist upon 
laws that would en- 
courage rather than 
intimidate capital,we 
might get a little de- 
veloping done by pri- 
vate interests, to the 
everlasting benefit of 
everybody concerned. 

The Armenians on 
the whole are agri- 
culturists by pref- 
erence, but under 
Russian domination 
no Armenian was 
ever allowed to own 
a sufficient acreage 
to yield him a living, 
so he turned as arule 
to trade or industry. 
In Russian Armenia 
the old government 
encouraged Russian 
immigration by offer- 
ing to each Russian 
peasant who would 
consent to settle in 
the province twenty- 
seven acres of land, 
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but the Armenian 
was not permitted 
even to buy more 
than one acre, the consequence being that 
the country in tremendous sections is 
wholly uncultivated. 

It is recorded that under Russian sov- 
ereignty the only one of the three Trans- 
caucasian provinces that was not run ata 
loss was Azerbaijan, and this only by virtue 
of the tremendous wealth in oil at Baku. 
The Armenians say that as regards their 
own province the loss was attributable to 
nothing but Russian maladministration. 
A German-Russian—Count Tisenhausen— 
was governor of Erivan for twenty-two years, 
and at the end of this long period he openly 
stated that he had never undertaken any- 
thing in the way of public improvement. 
He regarded the people as being capable of 
nothing, but this opinion does not square 
with the reputation the Armenians have for 
industry and intelligence. 


Reasons Against a Joint Mandate 


The proposition one heard most about 
in the early years of the war provided for 
a joint Allied protectorate in Turkey and 
the internationalization of the straits. 
But the impossibility of such an arrange- 
ment is obvious. In the first place Turkey 
is bankrupt, and the only country that can 
provide the where- 
with for her rehabilita- 
tion is the United 
States. The United 
States might do this as 
a party to a joint man- 
date, but as a result 
the American people 
would almost inevita- 
bly be subjected to such 
irritations as would 
endanger their rela- 
tionship with their col- 
leagues. We are gener- 
ally credited, I believe, 
with having entered the 
arena of world politics 
with unselfish aims and 
high principles, but the 
very nature of these 
aims and principles, 
backed as they are by 
extraordinary material 
power, rouses the jeal- 
ousy of other peoples 
as nothing else could. 
Reports are subtly cir- 
culated to the effect 
that our relief expedi- 
tions are inrealitynoth- 
ing but parties sent 
out in philanthropic 
guise to survey com- 
mercial possibilities. 
Then, too, the responsi- 
bility for the military 
occupation of certain 
sections of Turkey has 
been laid at our door, 
onthe theory that these 
relief parties create dis- 
turbances and require 
protection. Such false- 
hoods are absurd, to be 
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sure, but if the people can be made to be- 
lieve them they can be trusted not to self- 
determine too strenuously in favor of an 
American mandate. 

In the meantime we are not permitted to 
express ourselves or to circulate any kind 
of American sentiment through the native 
press. The newspapers are controlled by a 
board of censors on Which there is no Amer- 
icanrepresentation, andaslateasthetwenty- 
seventh 
of May 
a notice 
was sent to 
all of them 
which 
Tera dis, : 
“The In- 
terallied 
Press Cen- 
sorship has 
notified 
you sey- 
eral times 
before that 
the only of- 
ficial agen- 
cies rec- 
ognizedare 
the Italian 
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Agency and the Turkey-Havas-Reuter 
Agency. You may, nevertheless, from time 
to time print in your newspaper news pro- 
vided by the French High Commission 
under the initials H. C. F. In every case 
it is rigidly forbidden to publish material 
provided by Russian or American agencies.” 
As a result of this lockout our naval 
mission issues a daily typewritten news 
bulletin. and sends copies of it to a se- 
‘ lected 

number of 
persons. It 
is said that 
this is the 
only news 
sheet in 
Constanti- 
nople that 
anybody 
respects, 
and since 
the copies 
are passed 
from hand 
to hand it 
getsafairly 
wide cir- 
culation, 
but, of 
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his beliefs ami 
own people,ho 
only by whis 
or secret prc 

As I began] 
ing, the Powe 
blocked out { 
benefit—or ¢ 
platedoingso—ashut-in Armenia, ani 
ever they may pretend in Paris thatis: 
will willingly permit us to control. A 
difficulty is that our mandate in Arn 
almost a fait accompli. We are t 
the savior and only friend of a ravag 
desolated people who would be « 
helpless without us and who unfortt 
are not able to distinguish between 
aid and temporary measures of relie 
possible by private American beney 
They regard us as being perm: 
installed as their leader and bene 
not through any private agency bt 
world Power, and to desert them 
hand them over to some other Poy 
interested in their welfare and less 
promote it would be to involve ou 
in grave embarrassment. 


Protecting America’s Other ( 


Even so, I am among those who 
it is about time for us to begin to gi 
consideration to our own interes 
consequently neglecting the inter 
others—and I can think of nothir 
would so jeopardize our future as 
ceptance of a trust with such limitai 
would make the practical executio 
impossible. We 
have no serious ¢ 
ties with our | 
in trust, but wi 
Power placed it 
sition to hamp 
hinder us we 
inevitably clash 
is the dange! 
neither we n 
friends can afi 
risk. 

It is only ne 
that you get o1 
map and look 1 
If you have any 
for your country 
cheek—which, 1 
of the position v 
acquired in the 
must often eno 
turned in future; 
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muzzled forth as if to charge on him 
remind him that Mr. Murtrie had 
his money in something connected 
e leather business. 
, efficient and cool in his white 
m the butler came again into Mr. 
ind’sreflections. Thistimehis hickory- 
ce was a study in diplomatic apology. 
r. Murtrie is very sorry, sir ——’”’ he 
; and finished with just the proper 
jo express Mr. Murtrie’s sorrow at 
y unable to welcome so desirable a 


n sorry too,” declared Mr. Stolland, 

g stiffly toa stand. After all he was 
n ody in the world. ‘I’m afraid there’s 
7 ome mistake.” 
if butler smiled soothingly, which 
¢ as an assurance that Mr. Stolland 
‘2en right in his surmise. 
“nen dhe wasn’t expecting me?” in- 
¢ the minister, not to be dismissed so 
a’ stopped seeing visitors, Mr. Stol- 
¢ He has given orders that no one is to 
| at the doctor.” 

jand turned testily toward the door. 
| was this all about? Why didn’t 
ie say he wasn’t at home in the first 
» What sort of a trick had the village 
joutting up on him? He had an un- 
y impulse to give the efficient man a 
{g kick as he stooped in the act of un- 
tg the great jail-like door. 

‘lock clicked belligerently, the heavy 
Irs were swinging back to speed Mr. 
od on his way and Mr. Stolland had 
but on his hat with the idea of consol- 
mself by telling it all in his own way 
thie Crane when a thin, tormented 
grating like the lock of a prison door, 
im from inside: 
ay there! Did you want to see me?” 
| land turned and beheld the specter of 


sinnest man Stolland had ever seen; 
dressing gown flapping from his flesh- 
‘noulders, he stood like a tall mast 
(Jed in a fantastic sail. The skin, 
y drawn over a high-bridged nose, 
junded skull, thin lips and enormous 
ebright eyes gave to the face an air of 
racy which was belied by the harsh 


;eyou deaf? Did you want toseeme?” 
-you’re Mr. Murtrie I do,” replied 
ee with all the dignity at his 
and. “I’m Mr. Stolland, the visiting 
iv at Mr. Stevens’ church.” 

ad you thought this was a sort of 
ay house for visiting pastors?” The 
iturkey neck fluttered to a disagree- 


augh. 
‘thought nothing of the kind. Good 
‘ir ” 


‘ning now, the minister was about to 
\) away, but a curious coughing groan 
led his flight. Mr. Murtrie, having 
a step, had stumbled into the arms 
' efficient mulatto, who stood holding 
dlelike body, which now resembled a 
n mast trailing its gaudy canvas. 
nd leaped forward and getting one of 
il-blooded arms round the fleshless 
began leading Mr. Murtrie back 
gh the tan curtains. 
vas a small, white-trimmed room into 
. they took their slow progress, the 
\to going ahead and saying in the chid- 
me we use to reckless children: 
ecareful of that table, sir. Just a step 
Vay now. Doctor Hazzard forbade 
zetting up to-day, sir. I’m afraid he’ll 
‘me responsible ——” 
tut up, Alexander!”” The command 
th surprising vigor as the sick man 
‘himself free of Mr. Stolland’s em- 
‘and laid a skeleton hand clutchingly 
\exander’s shoulder, 
}ow get out!” he snarled. ‘‘Get out 
Jose that door behind you. And if you 
up again till I call I’ll—pick you up 
Orow you out of a window.” 
es, sir,” agreed Alexander, quite un- 
oe retreating as hastily as if 
Murtrie’s genius lay in tossing great 
its out of high towers. 
ras had been his welcome, miserable 
aS his host, Stolland found himself 
ing and would have felt embarrassed 
“or the understanding, thin-lipped grin 
1 the invalid gave back to him as, 


feeble sigh, he stretched himself on a 
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WANDERING STARS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


wicker couch and pulled a steamer rug over 
his bony knees. 

“That might sound like a bluff—now,” 
he creaked, his fevered eyes rolling toward 
the door through which Alexander had re- 
treated. ‘‘But fifteen years ago I could 
have stood on that coon’s feet and pulled 
his head off.” 

Mr. Stolland, who now saw the wisdom 
of putting an amiable word into the discus- 
sion, remarked upon his own feats as a shot 
putter in the days of ’85. 

“There’s such a thing as being too 
strong,” said the sick man with an uneasy 
cough. 

This might have been a prelude to some- 
thing more. But Murtrie closed his eyes 
and folded his hands over his contracted 
chest. The lowered lids were like trans- 
parent coverings over the eyeballs, which 
seemed to show blue through the skin; it 
gave Stolland the uneasy feeling of being 
watched by a dead man. For the look of 
death was no doubt on the pain-drawn 
mouth with its colorless lips, on the livid 
nostrils, which stretched piteously with 
every indrawn breath. A handsome tray- 
ful of silver dishes sat on a wicker table be- 
side the couch. With all this brave show, 
however, it was plain to see that there had 
been nothing more substantial than milk 
toast. Several slices of the harmless mess 
swam in an etched tureen and another slice 
lay untouched in a Sévres soup bowl. 

Nicholas Murtrie opened his eyes, and 
Stolland was now sure that the man had 
been looking at him through his lids, for he 
at once took up the subject of the milk 
toast. 

“Parson,” he creaked, “‘will you do mea 
favor? Take that damned pap and put it 
over there—on top of the bookshelf where 
I can’t see it. I do believe Doe Hazzard, if 
you’d let him alone, would turn me into a 
milk-fed Philadelphia capon.” 

When the favor had been granted and 
accomplished Murtrie said ‘‘Thanks,’’ then 
lay still for a while. So long he lay that 
Stolland, thinking that nothing more was 
to come of his visit, was rising to go. 

““What’s your hurry?” creaked Murtrie. 
Then with something that would have 
seemed like humor in a face less ghastly: 
“Tet’s talk about eating. I’ll tell you what 
I’d like to have right now. A mess of 
chicken, Spanish style, with corn fritters 
and a pint of Chateau Yquem. Pretty 
poor, what?” 

One of the fevered eyes came down in a 
devilish sort of wink. 

“T have no doubt it might do you good,” 
suggested the clergyman, realizing that it 


-could do him no harm now. 


“Don’t make me laugh, parson. It hurts 
me. Why, a spoonful of gruel lies on my 
stomach like the ruins of the Colosseum. 
But I love to think of hot rich things. It 
sort of makes me forget that I’m all hard 
inside like a frozen potato. Why, parson, 
I’m so thin that every time my stomach 
aches I think my back’s broke.” 

A curious man, thought the Rev. Wil- 
liam Horn Stolland, and was glad he had 
come. Murtrie lay flat as a fallen pole and 
glared speculatively at his visitor, then 
suddenly out of the silence he asked: 

“On the level, parson, who sent you 
here?” 

““A lady. She didn’t give her name. She 
came to the church and said you had asked 
to see me. Naturally I was rather surprised 
when I got here and found a 

“Somebody from the hotel?” Murtrie 
snapped him up in his little pinched voice. 

“T never set eyes on her before. She 
was ——” 

Stolland was preparing to launch forth 
on a detailed description of his guide 
through the forest, but Murtrie had lost 
interest. His head turned away, he seemed 
to be regarding the antics of a wild canary 
fluttering outside the window screen. 

“‘T didn’t think she’d do that,” he said 
quietly, in the voice of one who is consider- 
ing a new development in a case he has 
argued over and over with himself. 

He stirred restlessly and again turned his 
burning eyes upon his visitor. 

““We’re both professional men,” he 
drawled. ‘‘Your job’s saving souls and 
mine’s tanning hides.” 

Stolland winced at the sacrilege, but he 
held his peace and let the man go on. 

“Tt’s a part of your job to let on that 
when people die it’s an excuse for flowers 
and language. A new face in heaven, and 


all that rot. Now look here, parson. I 
worked in the stockyards when I was a 
boy. I’ve seen cattle die by thousands— 
yes, and a few men too ” He stopped 
a moment and sucked in his thin lips. “I 
think I know what death is. It’s a chemical 
reaction—do you get me? Combustion. 
All there is to it. Nature releases the car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, and so forth, for 
the use of the plants and the little birds and 
the damned vegetarians.” 

“And what becomes of the immortal 
soul?” asked Mr. Stolland, who though 
ranked as a liberal in his church could not 
but feel that here was a soul that must be 
snatched from the burning now or never. 

“What becomes of the immortal shoe 
strings?” asked Murtrie, his teeth uncov- 
ering to a sneer. 

““As a minister of the gospel, sir, I must 
feel a certain responsibility,” said the 
clergyman, steeling himself to his plain 
duty. ‘‘And I can’t stand passive while 
such things are beingsaid by thelips of Zz 
He hesitated. 

““A dying man. Why don’t you say it?” 
challenged those lips. 

Stolland nodded. 

“Then you think I am dying?” asked 
Murtrie, but a change had come over his 
whole expression. His jaw fell like the jaw 
of a clean-picked skull and his thin hands 
began working inanely. 

“Parson,” he implored, a quaver having 
come into his voice as one of those talons 
stretched out greedily, ‘‘for God’s sake 
stay by me and let me talk. I did want you 
to come. I lied when J said I didn’t. Please 
don’t go. Please don’t turn me over for 
that quack Hazzard to torture again. 
Haven t I got enough—got enough—par- 
son!” 

It was the brainless supplication of a 
seared child. 

“T shall stay, and gladly, Mr. Murtrie, 
as long as you want me,” said Stolland, 
trying to look calm. 

““Parson!’’ Murtrie’s voice had again 
begun to rasp harshly, like a file on rusty 
iron, but he continued to hold the healthy 
hand in his desperate grip. ‘I’m going to 
say it now. I'll tell you what no man, 
woman or child ever knew or suspected. 
It’s what a dying man tells—do you hear 
me?—to a priest.” 

“The offices of my church do not include 
confession,’”’ explained Stolland. ‘‘ Possibly 
a Catholic priest or a High Church clergy- 
man a 

““What the hell do I care about brands 
and labels?” came the sickly snarl. “Sit 
down, Stolland. Does this conversation 
stay between us two?” 

“‘T give you my sacred word,” declared 
the clergyman solemnly. 

“Then I want you to listen carefully. 
Draw up your chair and get it all.’”’ This 
came in a dry, executive tone. “If there’s 
anything in confessions, get this. Put it in 
your holy censer and fumigate if you wish. 
I made my fortune suddenly. You know 
that, I suppose. I’ve always known a little 
about chemistry; not much. I can hire 
chemists. I began to clean up big money 
about 1899—you’ll see it stamped on that 
big hide outside. The leather trade knows 
about Murtrie’s Fluid; what it’s made of 
you don’t need to understand. It’ll make 
leather cheaper and better and quicker 
than anything else discovered so far. They 
say I’m a pretty rich man, but that’s exag- 
gerated too. My money’s going partly to a 
training school for negroes, partly to my 
servants—the bulk of what’s left goes to a 
stinking old witch in St. Louis who hap- 
pens to be my aunt. I’ve got to tell you 
this, Stolland—I’ve got to get into auto- 
biography because—because i: 

He coughed miserably and sipped a 
mouthful of a brown liquid which had 
stood in an etched glass by his couch. 

“T’ve always known hides and cattle. 
For a while I was foreman in a tannery. 
Not the sort of college education to turn a 
man into a vegetarian, what?” He gri- 
maced at his own joke before he proceeded: 
“T always wanted to be a gentleman, so I 
held on to enough money to start a little 
shoe store in St. Louis, thinking that 
would be some more refined than tanning 
the leather or killing the cows. It was a 
mean business and I lost money every 
year—all the time making a sick calf. of 
myself courting a girl in Jefferson, Mis- 
souri. Take my advice, parson, and never 
go courting a girl who lives in another 
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town. It wastes time. Funny that I was 
ambitious in those days, but I was—fairly 
itching with it. And it made me sore to find 
myself going down and down. Then that 
man Mayhew was always spying on me, 
peering in like the old shaggy spider that 
he was. He was a devil, I tell you, There 
was something wormy about him too oH 

“Who was Mayhew?” prompted the 
confessor. 

**A scientific vermin; he shouldn’t have 
counted. Why do things like Mayhew 
count? Something you’d brush off your 
coat—faugh! He used to come round to 
the store, his dirty fingers and sickly beard 
stained with chemicals—I really believe he 
ate chemicals. His fad was leather, and he 
came to a shoe store the way a fly comes to 
meat. It seemed that he had been working 
on a tanning fluid that wouldn’t work on 
anything but Mayhew’s dirty hands. I 
used to call him Almost Got It. 

“One day he showed me something 
which satisfied me that’’—Murtrie looked 
cunningly, as if even now there might be 
danger in divulging a secret of the past— 
‘“‘well, it wouldn’t help any to say what ’* 
Mayhew had. But I gave him a room over 
my store, where he worked for half a year 
and drove away customers with his awful 
brews. He was like something out of a 
book—miserly and queer, but a perfect 
child about business. I knew enough about 
leather and enough about chemistry to see 
what Mayhew was getting at; and in the 
long waits when I sat round hoping some- 
body would come in and buy a pair of dime 
shoe strings I got a chance to think how I 
could put that fluid on the market if I had 
it. It sort of gnawed me all the time, that 
thought, which seemed to come with every 
whiff of Mayhew’s amateur tannery up- 
stairs. 

“The funny thing is that I had faith in 
that stuff long before Mayhew did—or pre- 
tended to, at any rate. He was always 
broke, and it occurred to me that it 
wouldn’t do any harm to let him get a little 
into my debt, then make an open-and-shut 
proposition. But what’s the good of feed- 
ing rats? He borrowed from me fast 
enough, but I began to see plain as day 
that as soon as he was satisfied with what 
he had he’d peddle it to some rich concern 
and throw me flat. And the idea just 
gnawed. 

“There was a drunken nigger named 
Neb Sawtree that Mayhew and I hired as a 
roustabout, working between our two 
places. It got so bad at last that I was on 
the point of bribing Neb to put his hand 
into Mayhew’s rotten little iron safe and 
get out his papers long enough for me to 
read up on his formulas. But there wasn’t 
a dishonest kink in Neb’s wool, and it was 
lucky for me I never asked him.” 

The invalid stopped and considered, 
then in his dry voice began arguing over 
the old case of Nicholas Murtrie versus 
Conscience. 

“By rights I already owned an equity in 
that fluid. Anybody but Mayhew would 
have recognized that. Didn’t I advance 
money time and again to keep food in his 
belly? Why, the very chemicals he used 
during the last months of his experiment 
were bought out of my pocket. 

“T’m a business man, parson. I’ve had 
the reputation of being smart as a steel 
trap; and I had every intention of making 
Mayhew pay back that loan with interest 
at a thousand per cent. But the very men- 
tion of partnership made the worm wriggle. 
Secretive devil! I suppose I was the only 
man in America, with the exception of poor 
old drunken Neb, who knew that Mayhew 
was alive; or cared.” 

Mr. Murtrie was now fussing with his 
pillow, so Mr: Stolland rose and adjusted it, 
which brought forth a grudging *‘ Thanks!”’ 

“Perhaps you're tiring yourself,” sug- 
gested the minister. 

“Who’s the judge of that, you or I?” 
asked the sinner of his confessor. 

Stolland was soon relieved to hear the 
sick man’s voice coming dry and practical, 
as though he were discussing a stock report 
in which he had nothing to win or lose. An 
intellectual was Mr. Murtrie, despite his 
occasional crudities. 

“Tt’s funny the way I can lie here with 
half my stomach in the grave and discuss 
myself as though I were another man. Mat- 
ter of fact I was another man in those days. 
They talk about a man’s being made of 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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alecohol—what do you think a parcel like 
that would count for?” 

“God puts no cash value on human 
souls,” said the preacher solemnly. 

“Tf you’re going to keep dragging in the 
soul,” rasped Murtrie, ‘‘you’d better go.” 

Then his eyes twitched slyly round the 
small room, and leaning forward on askinny 
arm he said in a hoarse whisper: 

“Parson, go see if there’s anybody listen- 
ing behind that door.” 

Stolland walked over to the door leading 
into the reception hall and opened it with 
the suddenness which one employs in the 
expectancy of catching a spy at a keyhole. 
Nothing more dangerous than the tan 
portiéres beyond stared him in the face. 
Brushing the curtains gently aside he could 
see, leaning out of a far-distant window, the 
white-clad figure of Alexander, who, all un- 
conscious of suspicion, was flirting amiably 
with a pretty octoroon who stood sunlit 
in the garden. Stolland came back and 
closed the door softly. 

“Nobody there,’’ he announced. 

*“Where’s Alexander?” 

“In the big room talking out of the 
window.” 

“Talking? Who’s he talking to?” 

‘Some woman out there.” 

“Woman? What sort of a woman?” 
Murtrie sat up, a terribly emaciated figure, 
his eyes burning like coals. 

“Some colored woman.” 

“Oh.”? Murtrie settled back with a sigh, 
but he had scarcely touched the pillows 
when he commanded: , 

“Lock that door. And now, if you don’t 
mind, pull down those windows and lock 
that other door. Look out first and see if 
there’s anybody listening in the corridor.” 

The corridor was examined, the keys 
were turned, the windows closed; then 
Stolland resumed his seat and waited what 
was to come. 

“‘We are now reaching the crux of our 
melodrama,” drawled Murtrie with one of 
his terrible grins. He took another sip from 
the etched glass, then his voice resumed its 
monotonous whine. 

““Where was I?” 

“You had just gone over Neb’s body and 
opened the laboratory door without knock- 


“T saw the picture like one of those dirty 
chromos you find out back of a junk shop. 
There was a greasy oil lamp burning on the 
workbench and beside it sat Mayhew, 
hairy little rodent, nibbling crackers and 
cheese and swigging out of a pop bottle. 
He never ate regular food. It occurred to 
me then that I could have stood on his feet 
and pulled his head off’—Mr. Murtrie’s 
manner of expressing youth’s heyday—“I 
was thirty-five then, strong and quick as a 
gorilla, and I’d made up my mind that 
Mayhew and I were coming to an under- 
standing. 

““‘ Mayhew,’ says I. He wriggled to his 
feet, fidgeting and trembling so that he 
knocked his plate of crackers and his beer 
bottle to the floor. ‘Mayhew, is it fair for 
you to go out and peddle that fluid and 
drop me cold?’ 

““* Are you my owner, Mr. Murtrie?’ he 
asks, the bristles of his beard standing out 
like the hair on a dog’s back. 

“*T’m your owner to this extent,’ says I. 
‘I’ve fed you, sheltered you and bought 
your materials. That’s what they call 
grubstaking in the mining camps, and it 
means that you and I go halves when the 
time comes to cash in. I don’t want any- 
thing that isn’t mine, Mayhew. You 
haven’t got the business sense of a high- 
school girl. I can take this formula out 
and handle it so that we’ll both get rich. 
Why, I’ll bet you haven’t even taken out 
the patents.’ 

“T said this at random, but the minute 
the words were out of my mouth I knew 
that I had hit upon the truth. Mayhew 
jumped like a rat, but I got my hand on his 
collar, while he fought and squirmed to be 
free. Then I saw what he was trying to 
get hold of. The door of his safe was wide 
open and beside it stood a chair piled with 
notebooks and papers. 

“Our talk had been quiet enough up to 
that moment, but Mayhew began to whim- 
per and my brain boiled like a kettle at the 
feel of the little devil in my hands. Even 
then I didn’t want to hurt him. 
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““*Let’s talk reason,’ I says, trying to 
keep my voice down. 

““*Reason! You robber! If you don’t let 
me go and get out of here I’ll holler for help, 
I'll call the police!’ 

“‘T don’t know how I did it, parson. I re- 
member that he’d opened his mouth, but 
no sound came because I got his chin in the 
crook of my elbow. I kept saying to my- 
self ‘I won’t hurt him,’ but the more I said 
it the tighter I pressed. Finally I came to 
myself and found him lying in my arms 
like a rag doll, and when I let him go he 
fell like so much dough. He never moved. 
I brought the lamp down and looked into 
his face. His head was twisted to one side, 
his eyes rolled up, his mouth open # 

Mr. Stolland came to his feet, shocked 
to the core. 

“Do you realize that you are telling me 
of a murder?”’ he asked gruffly. 

“What do you think’ I’m doing,” in- 
quired Mr. Murtrie in perfect calm—“dis- 
cussing a bridge score? Possibly you’d like 
to talk of something pleasant. Do you 
enjoy bridge, Mr. Stolland?”’ 

The minister resumed his seat, aware of 
the tragedy he must now hear to its end. 

“And you’ve kept this all these years?”’ 
he said. 

“What, that Mayhew affair?’’ asked the 
dry voice. “Mayhew wasn’t any more to 
me than—that.” A snap of the skinny 
thumb and finger. : 

“Then why have you asked me here?” 
Stolland moved as if to rise. 

“Don’t go!” Murtrie’s voice quavered 
for an instant, then came back to its mo- 
notonous drawl. “‘ Mayhew was less than a 
rat’s worth to me. It was a case of him or 
me, I’ve told you. What could he do with 
money? Dried up, blowing away—what 
was life to him? But it’s given me—such a 


Swiftly the invalid looked away toward 
the bowered window where the wild bird 
had but now been fluttering. ‘No, it 
wasn’t Mayhew. But how much is a nigger 
worth? I don’t know. If there was any 
standard to go by oa 

Murtrie rested a moment or so on the 
puzzle. 

“As soon as I found there was nothing 
to be done for Mayhew I went over to the 
chair by the open safe and went through the 
pile of papers—mostly trash; but I found 
what I was looking for. There were four note- 
books filled with records of leather experi- 
ments covering two or three years. I took 
them all, shoved the rest of the trash back 
in the safe, turned the dial and started 
away. I had to pass Mayhew, lying flat on 
his back, looking up at me. I stopped and 
looked him over again, careful and cool as 
aman can be in a tight situation. Nota 
scratch on him. I’d pulled his coat half off 
his back; and while I stood there wonder- 
ing what next I noticed his collar. It was a 
silly celluloid thing, which I’d torn away in 
the scuffle, and there it lay, cracked and 
twisted in the center of the floor. 

“Necessity is the mother of deception, 
some say. At any rate, that collar gave me 
a quick idea. I picked it up and took it 
downstairs with me to where I found Neb 
Sawtree lying, dead to the world, sleeping 
off his jag. I opened his big paw and forced 
the celluloid collar between his fingers. 
Then I hid Mayhew’s account books in a 
pile of old shoe boxes, washed up, dusted 
my clothes, locked the store and went to 
supper at a boarding house where I took 
my meals. On the way over I met the old 
lady who’d been trying on the rubbers. 

““Vou ought to do something about that 
colored man,’ she said, ‘or he’ll harm some- 


oy think he’s harmless, Mrs. Johnson,’ 
I said, rather casual, ‘and I’ve been too 
busy to pay much attention to him. But I 
looked up the stairs before I left and saw 
him fast asleep.’ 

“T took my time about my supper, 
chatting with the boarders and making 
everything look as natural as pie. About 
half past nine I came back to the store. I 
hadn’t the nerve to go into the laboratory, 
but halfway up the stairs I saw Neb Saw- 
tree, still asleep and clutching Mayhew’s 
celluloid collar. Then I ran out of the store 
yelling like a Comanche. The old lady next 
door was sitting on her porch and when she 
asked what was the matter I shouted that 
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someone had killed Mayhew. I ran into 
the police station two blocks up the street, 
and there I reported the murder. Neb had 
been drunk and quarrelsome all day, I said, 
and I had found him asleep on the stairs 
with a cut on his face. I just let them draw 
their own conclusions.” 

Murtrie paused and sucked in his lips. 

““Weren’t you under suspicion?” asked 
the clergyman, drawn into the mesh of the 
drama in spite of his qualms. 

‘What did it amount to?”’ came the in- 
valid’s voice, now weak and tired. ‘“‘I had 
a good reputation in the neighborhood. 
Mayhew had been a tramp inventor and I 
had been good to him. I even proved in 
court that I had employed him to work out 
my experiments. I claimed the laboratory 
fixtures as my own. The police had Neb 
hanged almost as soon as he was arrested. 
He sort of thought he’d done it, I think; he 
couldn’t for the life of him remember what 
he’d done that afternoon. And he had an 
awful reputation. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
died thinking that he had actually broken 
aS Mayhew’s neck just as they said he 

i Bld 

“How did he die?” Mr. Stolland’s voice 
for the first time took on a note of condem- 
nation. 

“How doyousuppose?”’ drawled Murtrie. 

“And you let him go to his execution for 
a crime you committed in cold blood?” 

“T wouldn’t exactly call it cold blood, 
parson,” protested Murtrie, after wriggling 
into a more comfortable attitude. “I 
would give a million dollars for the heat 
that was in my veins then. Think of it, 
parson! I killed him with the muscles in 
that arm!”’ 

And baring the skin and bones that had 
once been biceps he gave voice to a series of 
chuckles which were like a succession of dry 
coughs. 

“T stayed in St. Louis nearly a year after 
that—long enough to satisfy the neighbors. 
Strange how little suspicion there was. 
Later I moved to Cincinnati and began 
taking up Mayhew’s experiment. I worked 
it out with the help of a dopey drug clerk 
who knew chemistry but didn’t have enough 
brain left to understand what it was all 
about. When I was satisfied that the stuff 
would work I found a way to finance it 
under the name of Murtrie’s Fluid. If you 
want to know just how I made a go of it I 
can tell you—I can tell you—I ——” 

But Mr. Stolland was now standing 
stiffly over the wicker couch. Those dam- 
natory words of Jude, ‘“‘the blackness of 
darkness forever,” went rumbling through 
his brain. But the speech he made was in- 
adequate enough: 

“TI don’t know what to say.” 

“You think I’m damned already?” asked 
Murtrie, but his voice had lost its sarcastic 
quality. 

“Opinions might differ on that point,’ de- 
clared the clergyman, who was inwardly 
convinced that one stained soul could never 
be cleansed in any purgatorial fire. 

“But see how I’ve kept it!” rasped the 
dying man with a grotesque show of tri- 
umph. ‘Like the kernel in a nut—never 
cracked the shell till to-day. Not a man, 
woman or child has ever suspected.” 

Stolland stood making no attempt at 
advice or consolation. He might have 
prayed, but where is there a prayer for the 
soul already damned? 

“Tf I go to hell,” drawled Murtrie, “‘it 
won’t be Mayhew who'll send me there. 
It'll be Neb Sawtree.” 

After which he closed his transparent lids 
over fever-haunted eyes and motioned im- 
patiently toward the door to indicate his 
whim that this peculiar confessional should 
come to a close, 


F COURSE the Rev. William Horn 

Stolland carried this away as a sacred 
confidence. His honor as a man of God— 
as a gentleman of God, I might more ex- 
plicitly put it—commanded him to turn the 
key upon that tale of base passion. But he 
who carries another’s secrets bends his 
shoulders under two packs where one was 
already heavy. 

At any rate it was good to be away from 
there, out again among the robins and the 
green lawns; out gazing upon the whole- 
some tapestry of trees richly swung from 
the crests of high hills. He thought of 
crossing the lawn again, of going over the 
stile and so down the forest path which had 
brought him there; but at that moment he 
dreaded shadows. Perhaps the woman with 
the brown eyes would be waiting for him, 
the woman who so mysteriously shared a 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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The Austin Method represents a better use 
of men. Each step in an Austin building 
operation from the breaking of ground to the 
last stroke of the hammer is directed by a pre- 
conceived plan. Time and experience have 
established the soundness of this method. 
The designs have become standard. 


Austin forces are on the ground with dis- 
patch. No time is lost waiting for materials. 
Pre-fabricated steel of Austin standard design, 
steel sash, etc., are shipped immediately from 
stock ready for erection. 
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As the foundation progresses steel erection 
follows as closely as the men can work. Rivet- 
ers advance with the steel erectors and im- 
mediately following them are men placing the 
roof timbers. Steel sash erectors, glaziers, brick 
layers and roofers follow in order. ‘ 


Each squad of builders follows the other with 
exact precision. Each man is trained for his 
particular operation and is experienced in the 
Austin standard method of construction. 


Result: more building—a better building for 
the least amount of theowner’stimeand money. 
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“‘About as popular as a toll gate on a wet 
day,” declared Archie, who had been search- 
ing the menu for a last lingering mouthful. 
“That isn’t exactly fair, either. He’s a 
pretty sick man, I guess. If I had what’s 
the matter with him 4. 

Archie Crane sighed. How fervently Mr. 
Stolland hoped that Archie Crane would 
never have what was the matter with Nich- 
olas Murtrie! : 

“Have you met him?’ asked the fat 
man. 

‘*T’ve been discussing him,” explained the 
minister, shading off the lie. 

““You’d better not try to get him in the 
church,” warned Archie. ‘‘Any church 
that Nick Murtrie belonged to would have 
just one man in the congregation.” 

“‘T wonder if he’s exactly—sane?”’ That 
Are thought had just come to Mr. Stol- 
and. 


““Murtrie? As sane as I am; and that’s 
a hundred-year guaranty. Peculiar, yes. 
Soam I, Rev—and so are you, if you’d only 
fess up to your congregation. Murtrie’s a 
shrewd, dried-up old stick—crooked stick, 
too, I shouldn’t wonder. He used to play 
poker in the old men’s corner here at the 
hotel; but the old men got tired of him 
because he won all the chips and then 
kicked about the way they dealt the cards. 
The same way with golf. Used to use his 
mid-iron like a hoe, then complain to the 
directors about the loose divots. Trouble 
with Nick is that he’s long on money and 
short on love.” 

“So that’s the trouble?” Strangely 
enough Mr. Stolland was thinking about 
the dark-eyed woman in the woods. 

““He’s a lonely man, no getting round 
that,’’ Archie persisted between mouthfuls, 
for the waiter had brought him nuts, 
raisins and blond fat bananas. ‘“‘He built 
that house about five years ago, I guess. I 
don’t know what he wanted of it, except to 
turn it into a coons’ hotel. I never saw such 
a raft of colored people as he keeps round 
that house. Black, yellow, coffee-colored— 
a man from Albany once called his place 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and do you know, 
Murtrie seemed to like it. I shouldn’t 
wonder if old Nick’s given more than half 
a million dollars to colored universities. 
They say an Afro-American with a hard- 
luck story doesn’t need to go any farther 
than Murtrie’s place for board and lodging. 
He seems to have a lot of queer kindness 
tucked away somewhere.” 

Stolland thought of Neb Sawtree, wait- 
ing dumbly, stupidly in the death house to 
expiate a crime which his fuddled brain 
could never visualize. 

“Hasn’t there been some woman some- 
where ” The minister had difficulty in 
formulating such a question. 

“In Murtrie’s life?’’ Fat Archie was 
pushing his chair back. ‘Well, Nick’s 
something over sixty years old, and that 
leaves quite a lot of room for background.” 

‘‘T mean—the present.’ Stolland felt 
that he was coming dangerously near a 
breach of the confessional. 

“Search me.” 

Archie was all too ready to drop the 
subject. He smiled and waved his hand 
toward hilarious cronies who made comic 
gestures as they rose from a table across the 
room. 

“‘Let’s go down to the casino,” bubbled 
Archie. ‘‘ We can sit on the porch and look 
over that batch of pretty girls that just got 
in from Louisville.” 

“And you a married man!” Stolland 
was as happy as his friend to emerge into 
the sunlight. 

““There’s nothing in the Bible, .is there, 
that forbids a fat man and a preacher, both 
married, from sitting in front of a casino 
and rubbering at pretty girls from Louis- 
ville. Come on, Rev. Don’t sit there and 
eat yourself to death!” : 
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N WEDNESDAY afternoon—such is 
the ‘power of noble example—Mr. 
Stolland roused Archie Crane from his mid- 
week lethargy and conducted him, making 
moan the while, over eight holes of the golf 
course. Archie, after uttering many heart- 
breaking sighs, was preparing to drive off 
for the ninth when a page boy came over 
from the casino and, as it turned out, 
saved Archie the trouble. 
“Mr. Stolland?”’ asked the boy. 
“Here,’’ responded the minister. 
“Mr. Ballentyne calling to see you, sir.”’ 
Stolland was tempted to ask “‘Who the 
devil is Ballentyne?”’ because he loved 
the game and had come to Hot Springs 
to rest. 


_ “Ballentyne?”’ asked Archie, pretending 
impatience, secretly pleased at this inter- 
ruption in his exercise. ‘‘You certainly 
ought to know him. He’s a vestryman in 
the church you’re supposed to be running.” 

“So he is.’’ Stolland recalled him, a 
corporation lawyer from Chicago. ‘‘I’ll be 
only a minute. It will give you time for a 
little practice.” 

“Oh, no you don’t!” groaned the sworn 
enemy of outdoor sport. ‘‘You’ve ruined 
my day already. Go ahead with your 
church work and leave me to call in the 
caddies.” 

The minister found Mr. Ballentyne, a 
heavy-minded legal gentleman, pacing the 
veranda. His dark clothes and his dark 
manner were equally impressive as he 
strode forward and presented a stubby 
hand. Then with the air of impending 
revelation he drew up a red porch chair for 
Mr. Stolland and seated himself in another 
like it. 

“You've heard of Mr. Murtrie’s death?” 
was his way of beginning the business that 
had brought him there. 

“ec No ! ” 

Nobody in the world should have been 
less surprised than Mr. Stolland, yet the 
announcement brought a certain shock. 

“Timagined not.’’ Mr. Ballentyne pursed 
his thick lips. “‘He passed away at eleven 
this morning. It was very sad.” 

“Tt was indeed,” agreed Mr. Stolland. 

“There was no one with him but that 
colored man, Alexander—butler or valet, I 
don’t know which. A verysuperior mulatto. 
He came hurriedly to me as soon as it was 
over. My firm, you probably know, repre- 
sents the Murtrie interests.” 

Mr. Stolland did not know that, but it 
was of little importance to Mr. Ballentyne, 
who went on: 

“T have come to you not in a matter of 
law but of religion.’ 

“T shall be glad to do anything in my 
power.” 

“Tt was Mr. Murtrie’s wish that you 
should conduct the funeral services.”’ 

“Mr. Ballentyne!’”’ What whim could 
have come into the sarcastic mind of that 
dying sinner? ‘‘This is most extraordi- 
nary. Are you sure that was his wish?” 

“He died in great pain,’”’ explained Mr. 
Ballentyne. “‘ According to the man Alex- 
ander his last words were quite incoherent. 
But he seemed to be insisting upon seeing 

ou.” 
“Did Alexander recall his words?” 

“He seemed to be saying ‘I want Stol- 
land.’ Possibly he had heard that so emi- 
nent a divine was visiting us.” 

‘“‘Possibly,’’ said the preacher dryly. 
“When are the services to be held?” 

“‘To-morrow afternoon. The body will 
be shipped to St. Louis for interment.” 

“Tf it was Mr. Murtrie’s desire,’’ said 
Mr. Stolland, and let it go at that. 

That evening directly after dinner he 
went up to the rough stone house on the 
hill. Red was glowing in the west and bats 
were flying. Mr. Stolland avoided the 
woodland path by a wide detour, going 
every step of the way by the polite macad- 
amized driveway. Perhaps he had chosen 
an ill hour for his visit, for there was a 
brooding stillness over the summer twilight. 
The low-browed house with two windows 
shining dully, with its rough, warty exterior 
and the arch of its porte-cochére yawning 
like an open mouth, gave the effect of an evil 
wood dragon about to leap on him. 

He rang the bell and hoped that nobody 
would answer it; but Alexander, neat, 
efficient, businesslike, opened the big oak 
door and bowed punctiliously. 

“Good evening, sir.” And when the 
minister was well inside: “Will you take 
a chair, Mr. Stolland?”’ 

Everything correct, just as though Alex- 
ander fully intended informing his master 
of an evening caller. 

“T have been asked to conduct the serv- 
ices to-morrow,” said the minister, ignor- 
ing the invitation to a chair. ‘‘And I have 
called to ask a few questions. You were 
with him when he died, were you not, 
Alexander?” 

“Every minute, sir. Doctor Hazzard 
came in during the evening and asked me 
to sit up with him and report in case of any 
change. He seemed to sleep better than 
usual. It was late in the morning when he 
woke up. He seeméd to be choking and he 
orpr twisting his arm round his throat like 
this.” 

Alexander, illustrating, brought a mus- 
cular elbow under his own chin. 
going to ring for the doctor, but he suddenly 
got better and insisted on talking.” 
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“What did he talk about?” 

‘Colored people mostly. He said he’d 
always wanted to do what he could for 
them and asked me if I’d ever let one of 
them go hungry or thirsty when it had been 
in his power to help. I told him that he had 
been a benefactor to many of my race. 
That seemed to please him. I thought he 
was going back to sleep.” 

“Did he die suddenly?”’ 

“Tt was like somebody had grabbed him 
from behind, Mr. Stolland. He choked and 
wound his arm round his neck. Then he 
came back enough to call out: ‘I want that 
man Stolland!’ Excuse me, sir, but that 
was exactly what he said. And before I 
could get the doctor on the telephone Mr. 
Murtrie was dead.” 

“T thought maybe there was something 
else—something he said.” 

“That was all, Mr. Stolland.” Alex- 
ander leveled his eyes, which were the color 
of clear weak tea. 

Stolland would not cheapen himself 
before Murtrie’s servant by admitting that 
he had come there on the wings of a mor- 
bid curiosity, hoping that he might hear 
Alexander say something of the woman who 
had brought him last Sunday to that 
ghastly confessional. 

“Mr. Murtrie is laid out upstairs, sir,” 
suggested the valet-butler. “‘Would you 
care to et, 

Alexander delivered his best welcoming 
bow, plainly saying that Mr. Stolland was 
at liberty to view the remains. Stolland’s 
blood congealed; it was as though Nicholas 
Murtrie, still possessing breath and will, 
had announced that it was his pleasure to 
see callers. The minister’s steps were at 
first leaden, then a hypnotic impulse urged 
him on. 

“T’ll go up,” he said. 

Alexander switched on the electric lights 
along the staircase, but they burned all too 
dimly. Stolland followed like a child afraid 
of jumping shadows. Fumblingly the negro 
opened a mahogany-paneled door in the 
white hallway above. 

“This way, sir,” he said, standing politely 
aside. 

One electric bulb, which had been 
swaddled in paper, seemingly to impart a 
mortuary glow to the chamber of death, 
shone dully above a marble mantel. The 
body—skinny, black-clothed, unbelievably 
long—lay stretched stiffly on an under- 
taker’s table. Folded hands, closed eyes, 
mouth composed by art to a semblance of 
serenity—the remains of Nicholas Murtrie 
seemed sanctified, as though the soul had 
passed to a saintly forgiveness. 

The earnest, blameless minister of the 
gospel gazed puzzled upon this shell, and 
for the first time in his life he harbored a 
cynic thought. The artful undertaker had 
made Murtrie’s remains look so respectable! 
And what should Stolland, as an honest- 
speaking man of God, tell a casual congre- 
gation, gathered from the green lawns of a 
summer resort to hear fine words said over 
old Nick Murtrie? The blackest of all lies, 
nil nisi bonum. 

Stolland turned away in disgust. 

Mothlike his eyes sought the light—that 
paper-dimmed electric bulb over the man- 
tel. It was not unnatural, then, that he 
should have paused to glance at the photo- 
graph which stood in a somewhat tasteless 
silver frame under a mediocre landscape. 

The woman’s eyes held him; dark eyes 
and gentle, but with something stubborn in 
them too. Then the secretive patient 
smile. She seemed to be about to speak to 
him out of the picture wherein she stood— 
neat, quaint and rather prim, in the style 
of 1904; a tiny waist, a bell-shaped skirt, a 
high-crowned sailor hat below whose stiff 
brim the base of a puffy pompadour over- 
cast her delicate little face. Recognition 
was not difficult. Here was the lady who 
had guided him last Sunday over the forest 
path. 

“Whose picture is that?”’ asked Stolland 
of Alexander, who stood just outside the 
door. 

“That’s Mrs. Murtrie, sir,’’ he replied as 
if all the world should know that. 

“Not—not his wife!” 

“Yes, sir. That’s the madam.” 

“But why hasn’t she been here? Has 
she been sent for?” 

“Sent for?’”’ In a moment Alexander 
had reverted to the jungle terrors of his 
race. His skin blanched until every freckle 
stood out; he seemed to shrink inside his 
uniform. 

“Sent for?’’ he whispered. ‘Where 
would we send for her? She’s been dead 
thirteen years, Mr. Stolland.’”’ 
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Hundreds of United States Tire 
Historical Bulletins have been 
erected at memorable spots on 
America’s highways—many of 
them at requests of Chambers of 
Commerce, Boards of Trade and 
other municipal bodies. 


These signs mark the way to 
places of unusual interest. They 
also point out clearly the short, 
straight road to tire satisfaction. 


By sheer merit, ‘Royal Cords’ 
typify the uttermost in present 
day tire achievement. 


Road Signs that Point the Way. 


September » 


There is good reason for the 
super-strength of ‘Royal Cords’. 
It comes from the inherently 
strong interior forces that are 
built into the tire. 


No other tires are built like 
‘Royal Cords’. No other tires are 
made by methods which go to 
such lengths to ensure powers of 
resistance and endurance. 


‘Royal Cords’ are built to give 
more usage—more mileage—more 
money’s worth. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also tires for motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 
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a stranger—here was a man he would like 
to know. 

Nicholson was like most anarchists in 
that he was not dependent upon his salary 
for his livelihood. A man with an income 
of eight thousand dollars a year can afford 
to play to the ultimate audience. No 
metal can touch him. Nicholson spent all 
of his income each year, receiving in ex- 
change creature comforts that he regretted 
could not be the possession of all mankind. 
His dress was always fashionable and al- 
ways of the highest quality. He lived in a 
suite of rooms among books and rugs and 
furniture and pictures that were finer—if I 
may use a word too coarse to express my 
whole meaning—than were owned by any 
other Bolshevik outside of Sveaborg. He 
owned a good car, a motor launch and a 
skimming-dish sailboat. He had property, 
brains, presence—everything that human- 
ity requires to make itself contented. 
Everything—that is to say—except fame. 
And now he was to have fame added to his 
assets. 

Instructor Nicholson, rampantly radical, 
was standing in front of the class in soci- 
ology. The time was the next day but one. 
The morning was bright and warm, with 
just air enough stirring to waft through 
the open windows faint odors of wood and 
meadow—the fragrance of lilacs and cherry 
blossoms, of green fields, of the elms, oaks 
and birches of the campus. Now and then 
could be heard the vanishing song of a finch 
or the chatter of a scolding gray squirrel. 
A launch could be distinguished chugging 
upon the lake. The faint sound of laughter 
floated in for a moment as a band of girls 
passed the building on their way to the 
woods. 

It must be said that Nicholson was hold- 
ing the attention of his students. As he 
stood. in front of his desk, tossing his long 
locks in and out of his burning eyes with 
impatient gestures of his rebellious head, 
the heightened color on the cheeks of the 
women and the hostile glances of the men 
told him that his words would be remem- 
bered. He had intended them to be re- 
membered. 

Perceiving that he had shocked his audi- 
ence into attention, he leaned the tails of 
his form-fitting Beldorf-Welkoner sack coat 
against the shabby desk, crossed his polished 
Matlinson left shoe at elegant toetips over 
his polished right, and made a dramatic 
pause. He had been speaking with great 
vehemence; suddenly he became smolder- 
ingly silent. 

He stood thus with his mind chilled by 
the problems of this world during four 
heaving breaths; then, shifting into calmer 
speech, he began talking in even tones, as 
man to man or woman to woman. The 
effect was not accidental; he had prac- 
ticed it in his room. 

“T hope,” he began, a little untruthfully, 
“that no one in this class has been shocked 
by what I have said. Moses followed the 
truth into the fastnesses of a desert moun- 
tain. Not a man or woman in this room 
but may do likewise. I hope we shall 
follow bravely, whether led by cloud or by 
pillar of fire. Some of us will turn like 
Lot’s wife and look back. Others will not 
have the heart even to set forth.” 

Again he paused, but this time as an 
observer. The illustration was one that he 
intended to use in his lecture Saturday 
night and he wished to make sure it would 
make itself heard. 

His glance wandered inquiringly over the 
classroom until it rested upon the interest- 
ing face of a red-headed student among 
the T’s. Student Tucker on Monday had 
been among those most openly hostile. 

“Any questions, Mr, Tucker?” 

“No, sir,’”’ replied the student addressed. 

“Any criticisms?” 

“Nopsitie 

“Then,” began the instructor firmly, “‘I 
will continue. Let me recapitulate the 
philosophic basis of anarchism. First, all 
individuals have a right to self-government. 
Second, all external government is tyranny. 
Third, all tyranny is vicious and should be 
abolished. And fourth, it follows that all 
external government is vicious and should 
be abolished. That was the logical con- 
clusion to which Warren and Proudhon 
were forced, and to which any honest 
thinker is forced. 

“The question is, ladies and gentlemen, 
are you honest thinkers or are you still in 
intellectual chains?” 


Student Tucker, who was no more Irish 
than St. George and no more Russian than 
St. Louis, on Monday had been in open 
revolt. He had been in revolt against the 
authority of his instructor. He had been 
in revolt against anarchism, Bolshevism, 
and the other sulphureted mixtures his in- 
structor had forced down his throat; in 
revolt against the tyranny of propaganda, 
against tintinnabulations and triturations, 
egotisms, syllogisms, schisms. He did not 
like the smell of any of it. He was a free- 
bathing American. 

On Wednesday he was a convert to it all. 
He had exercised his privilege of free 
thought and now was a follower of the new 
Moses. Nor was he alone in his radicalism. 
The girl in the pink sweater seated next to 
him was also a convert. 

So that—though Nicholson was not yet 
fully aware of the fact—the room now con- 
tained three anarchists where before it had 
held but one. 

Nicholson had again paused, this time 
with a touch of impatience. A rebel named 
Clark had raised his hand. 

“Yes, Mr. Clark.” 

“How about the police, professor? The 
police form a part of our government. Do 
you mean abolish the police?” 

“Warren and Proudhon would do so.” 

“How about burglars and murderers?” 

The instructor smiled tolerantly, as at 
the question of a child. He was in love 
with the negative—but it was his own 
negative, not Clark’s. He was a part of the 
eternal No—but not so much a part of it 
that he liked to have his No followed by 
some other eternal No. He saw that he 
was not going to care much for Clark. 

As he looked out upon the room another 
hand shot into the air. 

“Yes, Mr. Tucker.” 

“‘Burglars and murderers are the result 
of our present system of government,” said 
Tucker soberly. 

“Exactly so. In an ideal society there 
would be no burglars and no murderers. 
That, I believe, is conceded.” 

“T don’t concede it,” said Clark. 

“That is unfortunate for the world, I’m 
sure.” 

‘““What would become of them?’ per- 
sisted Clark. ‘‘Supposing the burglars and 
murderers wouldn’t reform and wouldn’t 
CIGiha a 

Tucker’s freckled hand again shot into 
the air. 

“Yes, Mr. Tucker.” 

“Doesn’t Tolstoy answer that question?” 
he asked. 

“Tolstoy certainly does.” 

“T don’t understand Tolstoy that way at 
all,’ said Clark. ‘‘Not that way at all.” 

“Tolstoy is very clear in the matter. Mr. 
Tucker is right. Christ, as you will remem- 
ber if you know your New Testament, 
preaches the doctrine of nonresistance. 
Tolstoy follows the teachings of Christ. 
‘Resist not evil,’ says Christ; meaning, as 
Tolstoy interprets the words: ‘Resist not 
the evil man.’ Christ also says: ‘Whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. hoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.’” 

“You mean, let a man attack you with- 
out resisting him?” 

‘Not necessarily, Mr. Clark. Christ 
would have done so; Tolstoy would have 
done so. But others not. When Christ 
says ‘Resist not evil,’ the meaning depends 
on the definition of evil. Now, what did I 
say was the definition of anarchism? Yes, 
Mr. Tucker.” 

“A revolt against authority,’”’ replied 
Tucker. 

‘Precisely. The true anarchist does not 
accept anyone’s definition except his own. 
He defines for himself what constitutes 
evil. He therefore defines for himself what 
he should or should not resist.” 

“‘Isn’t Tolstoy authority?” asked Clark. 

“A very great authority.” 

“Then why doesn’t your anarchist re- 
volt against Tolstoy?” 

The instructor looked out over the class. 
Tucker had been showing an improved 
intelligence to-day; perhaps some of the 
others had also begun thinking for them- 
selves. But none of them had. 

“Yes, Mr. Tucker.” 

“Tolstoy is an anarchist himself.” 

“Exactly so.” 

“Squirrel food!’’ muttered Clark. 

“T beg pardon?” 
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“T said it sounds good.” Clark had 
credits to lose and he feared that Nichol- 
son’s sense of humor was shrunken. ‘All 
I have to do is to define what I must not 
resist so as not to include what I want to 
resist and then go ahead and bust it. Me 
for that.” 

“Anything else, Mr. Clark?” 

“Not especially, except to ask what use 
freedom is if the other fellow is a bigger 
man.” 

“Can you tell him, Mr. Tucker?” 

“T don’t understand that ideal anarch- 
ism prohibits protection by voluntary asso- 
ciation and coéperation,” replied Tucker 
with vast gravity. 

“Distinctly not! Nor even by volun- 
tary purchase. Warren and Proudhon 
regard protection as a mere commodity, to 
be purchased like any other commodity of 
those who offer the best article at the 
lowest price.” 

‘Mexico for the Mexicans!” said Clark 
behind his hand. 

“Please speak louder.” 


“It may be so, but I wonder,’ replied 
the rebel sweetly. 
“We are all wondering.” Nicholson 


pointed his words with his most biting 
sarcasm. ‘‘I should like to proceed with 
my subject.” He bowed ironically to Clark 
and the rear seats. ‘‘With your very kind 
permission, if the state of wonder does not 
negate it, I will now continue.” 

As neither the state of wonder nor any 
other creature was able to do much about it, 
he did continue—up hill and down dale, over 
moor, over fen, here, there, off and away. 

“T have spoken of the tyranny of the 
church and of religion,” he was saying some- 
time later. “I have shown that ideal 
anarchism regards them as equally tyran- 
nical. Anarchism has no place in its plan 
for either.”’ 

The members of the class by now were 
twisting about angrily in their seats; not 
in mere discomfort but with flaming resent- 
ment. All except the girl in the pink 
sweater and the red-head among the T’s. 
Tucker and the girl listened thoughtfully, 
with noticeable respect and interest. The 
contrast was not lost upon Nicholson. 

As the instructor pointed his statement, 
Clark in the rear row again shot up his hand. 

“Yes, Mr. Clark.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t Tolstoy religious?” asked the 
student. 

Nicholson looked approvingly at Tucker. 

“What reply do you make, Mr. Tucker?” 
he asked. 

“T think Tolstoy is not representative,” 
replied Tucker. 

“Exactly! For the religion of anarchism 
you must turn instead to Warren and 
Proudhon and Bakunin, who are atheists. 
‘If God exists,’ says Proudhon, ‘he is man’s 
enemy!’ Voltaire’s famous epigram, ‘If 
there were no God it would be necessary 
to invent him,’ becomes, in the words of 
Bakunin, ‘If God existed it would be neces- 
sary to abolish him.’” 

Again the student, Clark, was waving 
his broad hand. 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“How about the health department? 
Is anarchism opposed to health laws?” 

“Certainly! Why not?” 

“Suppose you had scarlet fever, oughtn’t 
you to be quarantined?” 5 

“No one has any right to quarantine 
me if I am diseased.” 

“But other people will catch it.’ 

“Stay away from me if I’m ill,” said 
Nicholson. ‘“‘Mind your own business. If 
you see me coming, run. The world is wide. 
‘Mind your own business’ is the anarchist’s 
only rule of conduct. Any attempt to sup- 
press disease in others is wrong. Any at- 
tempt to suppress crime is in itself a crime. 
The drunkard, the drug addict, the gam- 
bler, the rake, the harlot—all have the right 
to live their lives as they choose.” 

“How about marriage? Is it all right 
to suit yourself?” 

“Certainly!” 

A little wave of still more ardent protest 
passed over the faces of those in the room. 
The red-headed Tucker smiled grimly. 

“Anything goes with an anarchist,” 
muttered Clark behind his hand. 

“T didn’t hear you.” 

a say, everyone knows I’m no anarch- 


“ Anarchism, I repeat, is complete lib- 
erty. No restraint shall be imposed upon 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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Which way do they wash at your house? 


By the old Rub-a-Dub-Tub way that beats the life out of clothes 
and the laughter out of women—or by the easy, economical, 
Eden Electrical way that makes clothes almost everlasting ? 


If men had to do the washing 


They would buy an Eden Machine just as all women do when they know 
how the Eden has eased the work of so many thousands of other American 
Housekeepers and how it much more than saves its cost by washing 
blankets, linens and all clothes without the least wear or tear. 


The big zinc Cylinder of the Eden lifts everything up and down through hot suds 
countless times as gently as a woman washes a bit of silk or lace ina bowl. Using 
electricity instead of womanly strength—dipping instead of rubbing—the Eden 
makes the “can’t-afford-one” excuse ridiculous. 


The Eden not only solves the Clean Clothes problem, but New Clothes buying as 
well. The Eden dealer near you will place one in your home on free trial— without 
expense—with no delivery charges—no obligation at all to buy—and when the Eden 
convinces you of its economy, safety, durability——when you see the time, labor and : 
money it saves—you can buy one in the same easy time-payment way that Liberty 
Bonds were bought. The Eden pays for itself in a short time. 


Ask us for your dealer’s name if you don’t know him. | id , 
Write for the Eden book. It’s complete, free and interesting. ; bv 


Brokaw-Eden Company New York City 


St. Louis San Francisco Denver 


rn 
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“These two types of bombs, professor,” 
began the student. ‘I can see how they 
will work—both of them. But why have 
two kinds?”’ 

“For different uses,’’ said Nicholson. 

“Tf I were leaving a bomb on a doorstep 
I'd leave a clock-work bomb. Have I got 
you?” 

“That would be the safer.” 

“Right! When would a man want to use 
the other kind—the instantaneous kind?”’ 

“Tf you were a nihilist in Russia—which 
you are not—and a czar were now reigning 
instead of Comrade Lenine—which is not 
the case—you might have occasion to ap- 
peal to him by deed—say from the curb 
as he drove up to enter his palace. In such 
an event you would undoubtedly depend 
upon a bomb of the instantaneous variety.” 

“Tm going to try'making one,” 
said Tucker. “Don’t you want 
to help me, professor?”’ 

Nicholson looked behind him, 
startled; not at Tucker, who sat f 
facing him, but as if to make 
sure no one stood in the corner 
listening. He did not quite like the sug- 
gestion. Bombs, yes—abstract bombs, 
or bombs on paper. But for him, John 
Jacob Nicholson, to assist in making 
a bomb that later might be wrongly 
used—this was a more delicate, a more 
personal matter. Bombs, yes; but a 
bomb, a definite, particular bomb—no! 

“T’d be glad to,” he said hastily, “but 
I have to be a little careful. You see, 
I’m lecturing on anarchism, beginning 
Saturday night. I’m too much in the 
public eye. I’m watched.” 

“You will, won’t you, Miss Smith?” 

“Please don’t call me Smith!” said 
Emma. 

“What shall I call you?” 

“Anything but Smith. Call me— 
call me—just ‘you,’ I think.” 

“You'll help me, won’t you, You?” 

“T’m not afraid,’ said Emma. 

“We'll make one to-morrow.” 

Nicholson negated the idea. 

“Don’t,” he said. ‘‘This is a very 
small town. You’d be caught.” 

“Caught? Not us.’”’ Tucker rose— 
Emma had picked him up with her 
eye. “I’m afraid we’ll have to be go- 
ing, professor. Thanks awfully for the 
info.”’ 

“Glad to have been of help,” 
Nicholson. 

‘‘Not a word about our call.” 

“You can depend on me there.” 

“Especially, please don’t mention 
names,’ said Emma. 

“She doesn’t want her name to 
appear,’ explained Tucker. 

“Not my own name, anyhow.” 

“T shall be very prudent—comrade.” 

“Thank you so awfully.” 


said 


Emma furnished the stamps and she 
also printed the address. The wrap- 
ping paper was some that came from 
Chicago on an express package—Clark 
supplied the paper. There had been two 
thicknesses. The outer thickness had been 
marked up and pasted over and could not 
be used, but the inner thickness was sweet 
and sound. The box was an empty shoe 
box that a student named Cunningham 
had recovered from an ash can behind the 
shoe company’s store. The bomb was a 
piece of four-inch steel pipe, threaded at 
both ends, on which caps had been fitted; 
Clark’s roommate, an Irishman named 
O’Brien, contributed this from the scrap 
heap behind the pumping station. The vial 
was a foundling from anywhere. The acid 
in the vial came from a jar in the university 
laboratory through a student whose first 
name was Mary. 

As for the dynamite with which the 
bomb was loaded, it was the gift of still 
another student, whose father was a drug- 
gist. He knew its quality, for he had made 
it himself—though of what he refused to 
say. The only certain fact about it was 
that it would not and could not explode. 

“We don’t want it to be delivered,” said 
Tucker. ‘‘Comrade Nix would smother it 
in onions or something. We don’t want 
that.” 

“We could write an anonymous letter 
to the police to watch for the mail carrier.” 

“That would queer it at once. Bombs 
sent in earnest aren’t announced. They 
just arrive.” 

““Doesn’t somebody know a newspaper 
man?” 

““Newspaper man! 
Pete!” 

““No newspaper man,” 


For the love of 
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“Bob’s right. This is a family party— 
strictly. No outsiders. This isn’t Comrade 
Nix’s revolution; this is our own. We’ll 
do this ourselves.’ 

“Do it ourselves and do it as naturally 
as possible.” 

“Time enough for the newspaper men 
when they begin asking us about his lec- 
tures. It’ll take all we have for those lies.” 

“Not at all,” said Clark. “‘We know 
what he said. All we have to remember is 
to report it the opposite— whatever they ask 


us about.” 
“T know.” Tucker’s freckled hands 
“We can 


smoothed down the last knot. 


The Next Moment He Had 
Intrusted His Future to the 
Darkness Below 


have it discovered in transit— 
and not a word said to anyone.” 

“ce How?’’ 

“By not obeying the postal regulations. 
We’ll put short postage on it. That will 
help. We’ll mail it without the name and 
address of the sender. Parcel post mail 
always has to have that.” 

“Not too short on the postage.” 

“Short enough to be noticed. How would 
two twos look? It’s in the first zone. If 
we put any more postage on it they might 
pass it.” 

Emma, as I have said, furnished the two 
twos and she printed out the address, 
using irregular capital forms such as a child 
might scrawl, but without adding any 
name in the sender’s corner. She and 
Tucker were then intrusted with the mail- 
ing of it. Such a parcel could not be de- 
posited in the post office obviously. It 
would have to be laid across a mail box. 
Nor could it be mailed in the university 
section. It would have to be carried into 
the business district. 

“T hope it will not be delivered,” said 
Emma. 

“Tt will never get through.” 

Emma and Tucker had mailed the parcel 
without accident, had returned to the uni- 
versity section by the darkest streets they 
knew, and were now standing in front of 
Emma’s house. 

“Do you think they’ll open it?” 

“Sure to. I can see them falling back- 
ward away from it. There'll be some 
explosion—believe me!” 

“‘T hope we’ll hear what happened.” 
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“Oh, we'll hear! You and I will be 
dodging reporters this time to-morrow— 
dodging into them,” he corrected. ‘“‘Re- 
porters and the police.” 

“*T don’t want my name to be used,”’ said 
Emma. 

“Use mine.”’ 

But the suggestion was resented and he 
hastened to make it less personal by giving 
her also the choice of Clark’s name or 
O’Brien’s. 

“Any name you happen to like. The 
reporters won’t know.” 

“Good night,” said Emma _ sweetly. 
“Thank you so much.” 

“Thank you so much yourself,” said 
Tucker. 

“‘T wonder if it will be in the Democrat.” 

“Not in the morning papers possibly. 
But watch the evening editions. Watch 
the Star.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

“Good night.” 


Vv 


ICHOLSON’S explanation had been 

made to the head on Monday. Stu- 
dent Tucker had studied anarchism on 
Tuesday. He and Emma had been con- 
verted on Wednesday, and in the evening 
had learned the difference between contact 
and clock-work bombs. On Thursday the 
class in sociology had made a contact bomb, 
packed it, addressed it, mailed it. On Fri- 
day the campus began filling/up with re- 
porters and detectives. 

The head—cornered in his office—was 
answering questions about his instructor 
in sociology, John Jacob Nicholson, Ph. D., 
to whom an anarchist’s bomb had been 
mailed the evening before. 

““You say Doctor Nicholson was a Bol- 
shevik baiter? News to me.” 

‘““We’ve interviewed every member of 
his class, professor. They all say he was. 
They say his attacks on anarchism were 
fierce. They say he advocated capital 
punishment for the leaders and deportation 
for the rest.” 

“They say he analyzed the philosophy 
of anarchism to a frazzle,’’ added another 
press representative. “‘Shot it full of holes. 
Called it silly stuff, infant food—I don’t 
know what all.” 

‘“‘His students said that?” 

“Every man jack of them.” 

“News to me.” 

“Tt must be true, professor. They’re all 
agreed he said it. Besides, it fits in, don’t 
you see? It sup- 
plies the motive. 
Why would the 
anarchists send 
him a bomb unless 
he was prominent 
in opposing them? 
They wouldn’t send 
just anybody a 
bomb. They must 
have had a reason. 
They did have, ac- 
cording to his 
students.” 

“Well, well, well! 
Happen to re- 
member any of 
their names?” 

““& student named Tucker was about as 
positive as any. Then there was a girl they 
called Emma. Wouldn’t give me her last 
name clearly, but it sounded like Smithton- 
smithevsky.”’ 

““What did Tucker say?”’ 

“According to him, Doctor Nicholson 
couldn’t see any difference between the 
anarchist’s ideals of marriage and that of 
dogs and cats.”’ 

““What did Emma say?” 

“She thought they must have sent him 
the bomb because he was so much of a 
gentleman. He always dressed very ele- 
gantly, she said. She thought he must be 
very wealthy.” 

“T suppose you know he lectures in 
Riverton to-morrow night.” 

“Yes. He ought to havea good audience.” 

“Have you interviewed Doctor Nichol- 
son in the matter?” 

“‘We tried to, but he was too modest to 
say much. He said he didn’t know why 
anyone should send him a bomb. He said 
he had always been more than fair toward 
anarchism. He said his students called 
him an anarchist because of his fairness.”’ 

“Did you tell him what his students had 
said?” 

““We did. He seemed very much sur- 
prised. He said his Riverton lecture would 
make his position clear.” 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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The Firestone Giant Solid Truck The Firestone Giant Cord Tire on the 
Tire with the Grooved Tread— Firestone Demountable Rim makes 


the choice of big tonnage opera- pneumatic equipment an important 
tors everywhere. factor in the Ship by Truck movement. 


The Firestone Giant Solid and the Firestone Giant 
Cord Truck Tires have contributed safety and econ- | 
omy to trucking while making higher speed possible. | 
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with a barrel figure and dowdy hair. Yes, 
she said, Comrade Blitevsky was in. Whom 
should she say? Comrade Nicholson? 
From where, did he say? From Addison? 
On what business, should she say? From 
State University to lecture? He wished to 
speak to Comrade Blitevsky personally? 
She would see if he was free. He heard the 
indistinct sounds always accompanying an 
inquiry over the head of a muffled receiver. 
Then came the woman’s voice informing 
him that Comrade Blitevsky was sorry 
but he did not remember anyone named 
Nicholson. 

“Tell him I’m Prof. John Jacob Nichol- 
son, from Freshwater University, with 
whom he corresponded, and that I’m to 
lecture to-night at Foundry Hall.” 

“He doesn’t remember you at all, he 
says.” 

i ““Get him on the wire. Let me speak to 
hoo bagg 

““You’ve probably got the wrong name. 
I’m sorry, but the comrade’s very busy 
this afternoon.” 

“‘ Ask him if he’s the Blitevsky who——”’ 

“He’s just gone out, sir.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“T don’t know. He didn’t leave any 
word.” 

He had no choice but tohang up. Hehad 
almost lost his temper. He was shocked. 
Comrade Blitevsky’s stenographer was a 
fool. Blitevsky also—either a fool or he 
had no manners. Probably he ate with his 
knife. He could go to Petrograd! 

Nicholson was wrong. He was not 
shocked—yet. Hisshock was awaiting him 
at Foundry Hall, where he was to lecture. 

It began with his arrival ten minutes 
early, to find the room already comfortably 
filled—or even crowded—and late comers 
streaming in by twos and by tens. The 
attendance pleased him. But he had ex- 
pected to see his group of Riverton ac- 
quaintances at the door. Estor Blitevsky 
should have been there. Feodor Lenin 
should. Not a comrade was in sight. He 
had expected also to see a sprinkling of 
police officers as an insurance against dis- 
order—the capitalistic police, as the head 
had called them. Not a uniform was to be 
seen either inside the room or out. 

He stood at the door a few minutes 
watching the crowd. He was flattered that 
it was so clean-looking and alert. Comrade 
Blitevsky and Comrade Lenin were of 
different texture—more hairy and more 
odorous. . These people were more nearly 
men and women of his own habits. He 
felt that he could talk very directly to such 
as these. The men looked like lawyers, 
doctors, architects; or like skilled ma- 
chinists, cabinetmakers, high-class clerks. 
The women might have been their wives 
and sisters. His friends were probably 
seated among them somewhere and he 
could not see them. 

After watching the people for a few 
minutes, Nicholson decided to make his 
way forward, and walked down the side 
aisle to the stage door. Passing through 


the door, he found himself in the twilight 
of a dusty room. Here again he found no 
one to greet him. Not an anarchist, not a 
syndicalist, not a Bolshevik was in sight 
or hearing—whether white, black, red, 
blue or green—not so much as the wife or 
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child of a Bolshevik; not here and not 
outside. He did not pinch himself to see if 
he was awake; he knew he was awake. But 
where was he awake? Could he have mis- 
taken the evening? Could he have blun- 
dered into the wrong hall? Were these his 
own people—the people who had come out 
to hear him, John Jacob Nicholson? 

_ Hemight have allowed mistrust to blossom 
into flight had it not been that the janitor 
of the building appeared just then with a 
pitcher of ice water for the speaker’s table. 

“This is Foundry Hall, isn’t it?’’ asked 

Nicholson. 
; “J a,” replied the other. “Foundry Hall, 
ja. 
“Lecture by Professor Nicholson to- 
night?” 

Ja, dale 

“I’m Professor Nicholson. I’m the man 
who is to give this lecture.” 

“Ja, I know.” 

“Where are the others?” He fixed him 
with his indignant eye. ‘‘Where is Estor 
Blitevsky?” 

But the janitor had seen nothing, had 
heard nothing, knew nothing, could guess 
nothing of the whereabouts of even Estor 
Blitevsky’s worn hat. Nicholson, impatient, 
swept his negations aside. 

“Let me do the denying,” he said. “Put 
the water on the table. That will identify 
you to the audience. You look enough like 
one to pass. Then I'll identify myself and 
hang them up. They came to hear me on 
the full negation. I’ll feed the full negation 
to them—from hash to mashed potatoes.” 

From which it will be seen that he was 
becoming irritable. : 

I hope I have made clear the mistake 
that Nicholson was under. He thought he 
was addressing the brethren of the full 
negation; or if not yet of the full negation, 
friends on the road to be. Instead he was 
addressing an audience of complete asser- 
tionists. These people were Americans; 
they had gathered to hear him because 
they had read in the newspapers that he 
could flay Bolsheviks. He thought he was 
still Comrade Nicholson. He did not under- 
stand that Comrade Nicholson had been 
killed by a bomb. 

The outburst was delayed a few minutes. 
Nicholson streamed fire almost at once, 
but his hearers, remembering the bomb, 
believed he was speaking rhetorically. It 
took them almost four minutes to become 
doubtful and almost four minutes longer 
to attain to exploding pressure. 

Their patience gave way without warn- 
ing. The men in the room seemed to rise 
in a body and start for the platform. 
Nicholson had wished to create anarchists. 
Inside of eight minutes he had created more 
anarchists than he knew what to do with. 
He heard the noises of wrath, stopped, 
shook his hair from his eyes, was about to 
throw his defiant challenge in the teeth of 
the capitalistic hypocrites. But these men 
were not college students with credits to 
lose. They did not raise their hands for 
permission to speak. They were climbing 
over chairs. They were determined men, and 
they were coming for him with their hands. 
Perceiving this clearly, he dropped his man- 
uscript and made a dash for the side room. 
He was probably as badly frightened at 
that moment as he had ever been in his life. 
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His first act upon reaching the sanctuary 
of the side room was to slam the door and 
shoot the bolt; his next, to bolt the outside 
door. The room was supplied with a win- 
dow looking out upon a court. Past the 
window a tin rain pipe from the roof ran 
down the wall, attached by clamps of 
rusted tin. It was not much of a pipe; it 
had never been very strong—but it was 
within reach. 

Bolting the door, he crossed the room in 
two leaps, threw open the window, saw the 
rain pipe. He did not debate the relative 
chances of injury. Behind him he could 
hear his roaring audience. The next 
moment he had intrusted his future to the 
darkness below. He fell with the ripped- 
off tin piping among some barrels of broken 
bottles; for the rain pipe broke beneath 
his weight before he had lowered himself 
very far uponit. His Matlinson shoes were 
cut through into his feet, his Beldorf- 
Welkoner sack suit was all but torn from 
his body, his face required the attention of 
a specialist, he had no hat; but the speed 
he made running down the adjacent dark 
side street was like nothing so much as the 
speed with which he had once dashed 
through a scattered field for a touchdown. 
The next he knew he was turning the 
corner on one wheel. He had the good luck 
to find a taxicab within the first half block 
and the further good luck not to have lost 
his purse—for the driver required his pay 
in advance. 

Nicholson remained with that driver for 
hours. It would take too long to tell of the 
tailors he routed out at their homes, of the 
stories he invented to account for his ap- 
pearance, of the surgeons he visited, and of 
the stitches they were obliged to take down 
the middle of his handsome face. He was 
patched up by east and by north, by south 
and by west. Instead of spending the night 
at the hotel he was very pleased to spend 
it in a special room at the local hospital. 

As for the assemblage he so abruptly 
deserted, Judge Cooney took charge of it. 
The judge was not a good guesser; he had 
guessed a serious error about Nicholson. 
But he believed he was right, and that 
made him right so far as this world goes. 
He leaped to the platform with the rest 
of the pack. But while the others were 
crushing in the bolted door he was holding 
up his hand at the table for attention. 

He did not speak long. Professor 
Nicholson, he said, had been unnerved by 
the bomb attack of the day before. He 
was so obviously not himself the speaker 
knew the friends present would not re 
member his words against him. A man who 
had proved his hatred of lawlessness to the 
extent of inviting attack by anarchists is 
entitled to the friendship of all mankind. 
The explanation seemed reasonable; he 
was applauded; the audience eventually 
went home feeling very tender toward the 
poor victim of bombs. 

And that is how the matter was left. 
Nicholson was in the hospital nine days, 
after which he returned to the university 
to complete his year. But—though he did 
not again lecture on the full negation—at 
the end of the year he was dropped. I be- 
lieve he has continued to seek the fame of 
revolt. The last I heard of him he was in 
revolt against Greenwich Village. 
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but what’s become of the snap and sparkle— 
that real selling quality —that the original 
photographs anddrawings had?’’ Have yousome- 
times felt that way about your finished booklet? 


‘Te a good enough booklet, I suppose; 


If you want your booklet as it comes off the 
press to be as you conceived it, you must know 
how different papers would reproduce your 
drawings or photographs, and what to ask for to 
get the right paper at the right price. 

It is easy to select the right paper from the 
Warren Standard Printing Papers, because 

—there are just a dozen of the Warren Stand- 
ards, but one for every important book-paper 
printing need. 

—each of the dozen Warren Standard Print- 
ing Papers is the best paper of that class that 


the concentrated effort of a great paper mill 
and manufacturing organization can turn out. 


—the uses and possibilities of each of the 
Warren Standard Papers are graphically demon- 
strated with a wide range of printing in a book 
called Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide. 


Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide is a book, 
bound in boards, containing 108 pages made 
up of these Warren Standard Papers in their 
various weights and tints—replete with every 
conceivable form of illustration of both com- 
mercial and non-commercial printing. This 
book may be seen in any of the public libraries 
of the larger cities, and is in the offices of 
all paper merchants who sell Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers, and at most of the leading 
printing establishments. 


The Warren Standard Printing Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 
Dull-coated for artistic printing and 
photographic effects. 


Warren’s Warrentown 
Glossy-coated, especially developed 
for process color printing. 


Warren’s Printone 
A semi-coated paper especially suited to large 
edition work requiring half-tones. 


Warren’s Olde Style 
A watermarked antique paper for distinctive 
Book work devoted to type and line cuts. 


Warren’s Cumberland Super Book 
A super-calendered paper of standard quality 
for half-tone line and text. 


. Warren’s Silkote 
Combines excellent half-tone printing 
qualities with restfulness to the eye. 


Warren’s Britannica India 
For thin editions. 


Warren’s Lustro 
Glossy-coated for highest-quality 
half-tone work. 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive 
glossy-coated paper. 


Warren’s Library Text 
An English finish paper taking medium 
screen half-tones satisfactorily. 


Warren’s Artogravure 
Eggshell finish for offset. 


Warren’s Cumberland Machine Book 


A moderately-priced machine finish paper of the 


first quality. 


SD. Warren : ‘Boston, Mass. 
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“T had pushed the table off my body, and 


was upright when he jumped at me, cursing 
like a crazy man—darned if I don’t think 
he has lost his mind—and we gripped. I 
dropped my glass and tried to catch him by 
the throat. He was beating at my face with 
his fists, and we slammed round there 
quite a lot, tipping over tables and chairs. 
I thought the noise would attract some- 
body, but P. Rattigan stayed discreetly 
away, and nobody else was in the place. 
Anyhow Pendergrast got in a couple of 
good wallops at me, and I think I landed on 
him once or twice. Then I managed to get 
a leg grip on him, turned him over and 
moved back. He rose quicker than you’d 
think a man of his bulk could, and closed in. 

“T knew I could hold him, because I am 
young, and he is old and fat and soaked 
with booze; but he is a fighter yet, and 
strong as a bull for as long as he can last. 
Besides, he might have a gun, I thought. 
There was no nourishment for me to be 
fighting in the back room of a place like 
that, and I wasn’t thinking so much of 
whipping him as I was of getting out. I 
edged round toward the place where the 
key fell, and as I stooped to pick it up he 
got in a smash on my cheek that knocked 
me over in the corner. That made me see 
red. I forgot about any business I might 
have and decided it was up to me to beat 
this maniac into insensibility, especially as 
P. Rattigan didn’t appear or send in an 
alarm for the police. 

“TI went at him, and we rough-housed 
round there for quite a spell, clinched 
mostly, with Pendergrast trying to butt 
my brains out with his concrete dome. 

“After this had gone for what seemed 
half an hour to me I shook him off and 
swung for his jaw. I missed. The force of 
the swing threw me half round, and Pen- 
dergrast caught me an awful swipe and 
knocked me to my knees. It was a corker. 
My head is buzzing yet. I tried to get up 
but half fell over toward the floor from my 
knees. Then I looked up and saw that this 
wild man had taken a chair and was swing- 
ing it to knock my block off with it. I 
leaned over to pull myself away from the 
chair and my hand hit my glass mug. 

“My fingers closed on the handle and as 
they did an old rough-and-tumble fight 
trick flashed back to me—a trick I had seen 
barroom fighters use in the old days. If 
you hold one of those mugs by the handle 
and hit it a hard rap on the bottom, with 
just the right knack, the glass will shiver 
away, leaving the handle and a jagged 
triangle of attached glass in your hand—a 
fearful weapon. I felt if I didn’t disable the 
maniac he would kill me, and I pounded the 
glass on the floor on the chance of breaking 
itright. I had luck. It broke perfectly, and 
I had in my hand a weapon that would 
stop Pendergrast if I could land with it. 

“He missed my head with the chair but 
hit my left shoulder. It was a hard crack. 
The force of the blow overbalanced him a 
little, and he swung forward as the chair 
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came down. I caught him by the legs, 
pulled him over and wriggled out and up to 
my feet. He was up as quickly as I was, 
almost, and grabbed another chair. By 
this time I was as crazy as he was. I side- 
stepped, lifted my glass weapon as high as I 
could and brought it down on his head. I 
didn’t hit himsquarely, but a glancing blow. 
He dropped the chair, staggered and col- 
lapsed. He wasn’t a pretty sight as he 
lay there on the floor. 

“T took a quick look at him, and saw he 
was still very much alive, and trying to get 
to his feet again, but not able. He’s game 
as they make them, but the cracks I hit 
him, especially the one with the glass, and 
his age, and fat, and the booze put him out. 
I threw the glass in a corner, picked up the 
key, unlocked the door, and ran out into 
the saloon. I didn’t feel the bumps I had 
then, and my only thought was to get 
away and to the meeting. Rattigan was 
polishing glasses behind the bar. 

“Why didn’t you come in and stop 
that?’ I asked him. ‘Why should I inter- 
fere in a friendly debate?’ he asked. ‘Well,’ 
I shouted back at him from the door, ‘you’d 
better go in and see whether your friend 
Pendergrast thinks it was friendly or not.’ 

“There wasn’t a street car in sight, and I 
knew if I stuck round there the police, who 
would be called by Rattigan, would grab 
me, because I was pretty much disheveled, 
not to say bloody, in spots. I ducked into 
an alley, cleaned up as well as I could with 
my handkerchief, then cut across to the 
Ninth Street line, and came along in the 
ear until I could get a taxi. This took me 
twenty minutes or so, I told the conductor, 
so everybody in the car could hear, that I 
had been in an automobile mix-up. Pres- 
ently I saw a taxi, got it, and came to the 
hall. That’s all there is to it. Oh, yes, 
there is more. I forgot to say that the 
Emergency Hospital ambulance went past 
the car, beating it for West Monmouth 
Street. I wonder how Pendergrast is. 
Let’s call up the hospital.” 

Dowd went to a telephone booth, while 
Steve and I discussed the fight. Presently 
he came back and said: “‘I told them I was 
a friend, and the doctor said that Mr. 
Pendergrast has a long, clearly incised 


‘scalp wound that apparently was made by 


some very sharp instrument. It is deep, 
but not dangerous. He withstood the clean- 
ing of it and the sewing of it very well, but 
he shows signs of great mental excitement, 
even aberration, and is now under re- 
straint. I can tell you, boys, that man is 
plumb, stark, staring mad over his troubles 
and the bad whisky he tried to drown them 
in down there at the mine. I’m glad he 
didn’t find you first, George.” 
“So am I, Tommy,” I said fervently. 


XXXT 


HE indorsement by the soldiers and 
sailors not only gave our campaign an 
added public interest and importance, but 
it was, as Dowd said it would be, a great 


incentive for the military organization and 
the men in it. It gave the men something 
more concrete to do\than 'to listen to 
speeches detailing benefits to be obtained, 
and expounding ideals. They had an object 
in view—the election of one of their num- 
ber as mayor, and whatever consequent 
advantages to the organization might 
accrue therefrom. Also, there were con- 
stant dispatches in the newspapers con- 
cerning the progress of the varied attempts 
at national organization for the men who 
were in the Army and Navy, and our fel- 
lows soon realized the better position they 
would hold because of their own solidarity 
when the nation-wide welding together was 
begun. 

They went at the campaign with a 
whoop, holding meetings, making canvasses, 
getting their women folks interested, and 
from time to time dropping in on Mr. 
Perkins at his meetings and heckling him 
good-naturedly. We heard little more of 
the opposition among the soldiers. Phelps 
tried to start something, but had little 
success. Most of the men who went to the 
hall with him on the night of the meeting 
either lost interest or came with us. There 
was a certain small percentage of returned 
soldiers who refused to have anything to 
do with any plan to get together, but we 
had the bulk of the men, and as the new 
contingents arrived home from France and 
the camps we enlisted most of those also. 

Our women’s section of the campaign 
committee, of which Miss Crawford, Miss 
Harrow and Mrs. Ainsley were the leaders 
and directors, was made up of twenty-five 
carefully selected women, picked by these 
three, from all walks of life. There was a 
considerable effort by women who con- 
stantly espouse new movements for the 
publicity they can get and accompanying 
pictures of themselves in the papers, and 
from society women who thought it would 
be interesting, to get on the committee, but 
Miss Harrow, Miss Crawford and Mrs. 
Ainsley were stonily deaf to their entrea- 
ties. They selected women who were gen- 
uinely interested and formed an efficient 
and active section. 

They took women who were successful in 
war-work organization, women who had 
shown intelligent interest when we were 
making our soldier organization, women 
who had been of consequence in former 
municipal reform movements, and several 
women who were now identified with labor 
in its women-workers aspects. I discovered 
that Mrs. Ainsley, for all her fondness for 
frocks and frills, was a most attractive and 
effective speaker, and that Miss Harrow 
was a wonder at organization. My admira- 
tion for Miss Crawford, her serenity, her 
efficiency, her intimate knowledge of poli- 
ties, her sincerity and her enormous capac- 
ity for sustained and enthusiastic endeavor 
increased daily, almost hourly. 

Her relations with me were most imper- 
sonal. I apparently occupied no place in her 
thoughts other than that of a candidate 


September ; 


representing a certain polic | 
for whom she worked not tant 
particular interest in the candig 
because of belief in the policy an 
ple. I made several essays at est¢| 
a more personal relation, and had 
cess. I was but a cog in the machir 

However, I thought about her 
deal; a great deal, in fact, and , 
scious of certain stirrings and eo 
within me when I talked to her 
did, nevertheless, whenever she we 
mean opportunity. This was not 
she was busy. 

One day I said to Steve Fox: 
what is your idea of Miss Crawfor 
“‘She’s one of the finest wo: 

ever known,’ Steve replied, 

and promptly that it gave mea 
twist, and caused me to look | 
ously and wonder what he mez 

“You don’t have to tell r 
protested. ‘‘I know it as well 
I mean is she—does she —— ] 
know what I mean.” 

“No, I don’t know What 
either. You ask me what is 
Miss Crawford, and I tell you. 
what I tell you is not what you. 
Come again, George. My mottc 
to please.” ‘ 

“Do you think she ever—tha 
think she has any idea—I meat 
think she ever will get married? 

Steve laughed. Bae 

“Oho,” he said. ‘‘That’s tk 
wind is blowing, is it? Well, 1’ 
George, frankly, that I don’t k 
has never taken me into her co! 
the subject, and far be it from m 
tion the matter to her. Perhap: 
perhaps not; but she’s a w 
darned good-looking one, and 
are she will fall for some ma 
But why,this concern on your 
not thinking of yourself, are y 

“T might be,’ I said, and 
cheeks reddening. 

Steve laughed again. 

“‘Good old George,”’ he said; “ 
insatiable ambition. First he y 
mayor, and then he aspires to the 
Miss Crawford, which is some 
Tl say! You surely are branc 
George. The Army did a lot fory 

“Oh, Steve,” I urged, “‘be se 
minute. What I want to kno 
think there would be any cha 

“*T don’t know,”’ he replied, “ai 
I am sufficiently serious when Is 
never noticed a blush mantling h 
cheek when you appear—not y 
to me as if you stand with hi 
same as the telephone—a us' 
communication with the publie, 
tirely devoid of sentimental refi 

“‘Maybe I can change that.” 

‘*Maybe you can. Who kno 
are getting married right alon 
notwithstanding their new f 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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good old marriage certificate in a tasty 
frame still continues to be the highest 
possible exemplification of a neat little wall 
decoration with the bulk of them. They 
are the equals of man now, but you can bet, 
no matter how much they may prize their 
greater responsibilities and opportunities, 
they are not letting go of that handy little 
manner of putting man in his proper place 
and under their close personal and indi- 
vidual management. I refer to marriage. 
She might look with favor on you. You 
never can tell.” 

Steve’s cynical lack of sympathy with 
my budding romantic impulses annoyed 
me. 

“You might be more sympathetic,’’ I 
said. 

““Sympathetic,’’ he laughed. “‘Why, I’m 
all sympathy. I’ll hold your hand and 
listen to you maunder. I’ll write odes to 
her for you. I’ll even go so far as to speak 
to her about you, call her attention to you, 
if you like, mention you as a possible 
matrimonial prospect if she should be in- 
terested in such matters. Call on me for 
anything, George. I’m your friend. I'll 
go right now and start something for you 
this minute!” 

“Tf you do I’ll murder you,” I exclaimed. 

“All right,” said Steve. ‘If that is the 
way you look at it, come on to that noonday 
meeting and forget your amorous inclina- 
tions while making a speech on your tran- 
scendent qualities as a candidate.” 

We had meetings in the business section 
at noon each day, which were addressed by 
men selected by Mr. Mayfield and Dowd. 
I spoke at a number of these. I had two or 
three speeches that I used as the basis for 
all my talking, and embroidered these 
foundations with new and apt oratory 
whenever the oceasion demanded. I found 
that I could say a good deal in twenty 
minutes, and was much encouraged over 
the receptions I received. 

The campaign whooped along with 
plenty of noise and excitement. Dowd and 
Mayfield kept things moving everywhere. 
I took my assignments each morning, and 
made my speeches, participated in confer- 
ences and conscientiously did what Steve 
told me to, in order that the stream of 
publicity he fed into the newspapers might 
be unfailing. The newspapers were still 
treating me as an interloper. The News 
and the Times swung to Perkins, but gave 
me a fairly good show; but the Globe and 
the Dispatch were violently antagonistic. 
They kept calling for my proofs that Per- 
kins participated in the city-treasury scan- 
dal, and as I did not produce them they 
said boldly the proofs did not exist. 

Perkins spoke as often as I did, and 
reiterated his denials each day. Dowd had 
his soldiers all over the city, working hard. 
We seemed to be stronger with the women 
than Perkins or Spearle, though there was 
a most imposing organization of women for 
Perkins, and Spearle had his contingent 
also. 

Dowd kept track of Pendergrast. Noth- 
ing was said in the papers of his arrival or 
of his stay at’ the hospital. They hushed 
that up. About a week after the fight 
Dowd reported: ‘‘He’s all right physically 
again. His head is nearly healed outside, 
but it’s all wrong inside. He’s crazy as a 
loon. They are getting ready to take him 
to some private place where he can be 
treated. They think if they keep the whisky 
away from him for a time and coax him 
along he will come out of it all right, but 
he’s in bad shape mentally now. He sat 
down there at that mine and cursed him- 
self out of his mind. He has a lot of friends 
left, though, and they are looking out for 
ree Perkins went out to see him the other 
day.” 

“He did?” Isaid. ‘‘Thenit’s about time 
to spring that proof we have.” 

“Not yet,’ said Dowd, and later Mr, 
Mayfield concurred. ~ 

They told me to continue the policy of 
reiteration of general charges, allowing 
Perkins to deny as much as he liked. 

“Don’t be impatient,” they told me, 
“We want the full effect of it.” We ding- 
donged along until toward the end of the 
third week of the campaign, when Aldebert 
K. Hollister, general secretary of the asso- 
ciated commercial and business organiza- 
tions of the city—the Board of Trade, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Commercial 
Club, the Rotary Club and all the rest, 
conceived the idea of holding a big noon- 
day meeting of all these bodies, before 
which the three candidates for mayor 
would appear and make their claims for 
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support. All these organizations worked 
together, in various good-for-the-city en- 
terprises, through a central body in which 
they were equally represented. Hollister 
organized that when, as secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, he felt the need 
of a wider sphere for himself. 

Hollister put his plan before the various 
campaign managers. All accepted the in- 
vitation for their candidates. The date for 
the meeting, which was to be preceded by a 
lunch, was fixed for the following Tuesday, 
one week from the date of the primary. It 
was expanded to include representatives of 
the women’s organizations also. 

“Now then,” said Dowd, ‘‘this is the 
place to let go. I have seen Hunkins and 
Spearle, and it is to bea sort of a triangular 
debate. Each of you is to talk for twenty 
or twenty-five minutes, and then each is to 
have a five-minute chance at rebuttal. 
Spearle will speak first, you second and 
Perkins last. In the five-minute rebuttal 
you will have the last crack. I insisted 
on that, and they consented.” 

“What sort of a speech shall I make?” 

“‘Make the regular speech as the start. 
I told Hollister I wouldn’t consent unless 
we have a free rein. Slam at Perkins, and 
he’ll reply. Then in your five-minute re- 
buttal spring the sensation on them. State 
that we have the proof that Perkins was 
in with Pendergrast and tell what it is. 
Steve has facsimiles of the page of the 
minute book ready for the papers. Make 
it direct and without qualification. If they 
want a joint debate we'll give them one 
they will talk about for quite a spell.” 

At this time Dowd’s canvasses showed 
that we were making headway, but that 
Hunkins was not losing so many votes as 
we thought he would. There was a greater 
defection to us from Spearle than from 
Perkins. That was not a good sign, for 
what we wanted was to defeat Perkins, 
and thus bring the final contest between 
Spearle and myself, for we felt that Spearle 
would be the easier man to beat in the 
election, notwithstanding his control of the 
city government. 

“That Hunkins outfit is an air-tight 
concern,’”’ said Dowd. “It is the product 
of years of building, conserving and dis- 
ciplining, and we have only a month to 
overturn it in. Notwithstanding all the 
tomtoms we have beaten and all the pub- 
licity we have had there are many people 
in this city—a great many—who haven’t 
heard of us yet; or if they have heard of 
us they think we are trying to sell some- 
thing or introduce a patent medicine or 
advertise a breakfast food. You may think 
that is fantastic, but it isn’t. It is harder 
than you imagine to shake the people out 
of the ruts they are in, and one of the ruts 
the majority of our people are in is voting 
a the candidates Hunkins hands out to 
them. 


“Besides, he has a big grip on the busi- 


ness men of the city. Perkins is a big 
business man himself, you know, and Hun- 
kins stands well with the older fellows. He 
has done them favors in his time. Our de- 
pendence is chiefly on the soldiers, the 
younger business men, the dissatisfied ele- 
ment and the women. The women seem to 
like us fairly well, though Hunkins’ women 
are getting good results. This thing is no 
walk-over. Don’t delude yourself as to 
that. Mayfield and I stuff the papers with 
claims that we shall win in a walk, but if 
we squeeze through we'll be doing very 
well. It’s no cinch.” 

“Tt will be after I spring that Perkins 
stuff,’ I said. 

“T hope so,’’ Dowd replied, ‘‘but let’s 
not be too sure of it.” 

Meantime I fancied I discerned a slightly 
increased degree of attention in myself 
personally, shown by Miss Crawford. Her 
interest in the campaign was displayed 
constantly by her work and her efforts to 
help win, but I thought that as these busy 
days went on she showed a trifle more of 
recognition of me as a man and not merely 
a candidate than she had shown. I pressed 
these little advantages whenever occasion 
offered and sought to pay her such atten- 
tions as I could to increase her partiality. 
We had several long talks, and she dis- 
played friendly interest in my course if 
elected, and discussed my affairs, present 
and prospective, as if they were matters 
of some concern to her. That was a straw, 
but I grasped it. 

“Anything doing in the Romeo line?” 
Steve asked me on the morning of the 
luncheon by the commercial associations. 

“Steve,” I warned him, “‘lay off that or 
I'll punch you in the eye.” 


“Serious as that, is it? If that is the 
case better let me write you a triolet or 
two. I’m great at triolets and have a won- 
derful flair for the rondel and the rondeau. 
And, say, I’m a bear at lyrics. Listen: 


“When sunset flows into golden glows 
And the breath of the night_is new ——”? 


“Stop it,” I eried, “for I’ll lam you one! 
Besides, you faker, you didn’t write that.” 

Steve shouted with laughter. 

“Oh boy,” he exclaimed, “the candi- 
date has been reading poetry! Come to 
think of it, though, poetry may not work 
with these new women like it used to with 
the old: ones. Perhaps you’d better quote 
her a slug or two of one of your well- 
known speeches; or ask Dowd for some 
pointers.” 

“Whatever I do I'll do myself,” I 
growled. ; 

“Excellent idea,”’ said Steve. “‘I really 
do not think, when all’s said and done, 
that the organization should take a hand in 
affairs of this sort.” 


XXMIT 


HERE was such a demand for seats for 

the business men’s meeting and luncheon 
that Hollister arranged to use the Armory, 
and when Steve, Dowd, Mayfield and I 
arrived, at half past twelve, there were 
twelve or fifteen hundred men and women 
there. The luncheon, which was a fifty- 
cent concoction by one of our local caterers, 
neither occupied nor entertained us long, 
and at a quarter -past one Hollister, after 
preening himself considerably over the 
success of his enterprise, introduced Spearle. 

Spearle is a talker who knows and uses 
every political catchword and phrase that 
has gained currency in the past fifty years. 
He rang these all in, defended himself by 
saying that he prosecuted Miller vigor- 
ously and that he himself deposed Pender- 
grast; detailed the achievements of his 
administration and asked for further sup- 
port. He constantly referred to me as 
“‘my young friend,” as if being his young 
friend were some sort of an affliction, like a 
clubfoot or a goiter, 

Then Hollister introduced me. We had 
a full third of our friends there, and Dowd 
and Steve led the cheering, which was 
enthusiastic and noisy. I dismissed what 
Spearle had said briefly, calling attention 
to the fact that, palliate it as he might, the 
city treasury scandal did occur during his 
term of office; and then went on to Per- 
kins. I discussed Perkins with candor. I told 
of his connections with shady money- 
making schemes in which he used the city 
officials to further his own ends, instanced 
them, and wound up with a direct state- 
ment that he was not only a participant 
but a beneficiary in the money taken from 
the city treasury, and challenged him to 
deny it when he spoke, not in the general 
terms of his usual denial but in the specific 
terms in which I made the charge: That 
he was of the gang; that he got some of the 
money; that he was a stockholder in the 
mining company; that he knew all about 
the plan and aided and abetted it. I 
closed with my promises, if nominated and 
elected, to conduct the affairs of the city 
on a nonpartisan business basis, demolish 
the bosses and their machines and give 
the people a clean, decent, honest and 
economical administration. They cheered 
me for two minutes or so after I finished. 

Then it was Perkins’ turn. I had never 
heard him speak, and watched him closely. 
He was a little excited as he rose, but he 
had a chance to get himself in hand, for his 
partisans cheered him fully as long as mine 
had me. While the cheering for Perkins 
was going on I saw Hunkins. He sat in the 
middle of the room and was waving his 
napkin at Perkins and inciting those round 
him to continued noise. It was the first 
time I had seen him since I broke with 
him, and I thought he looked fit and con- 
fident, somewhat to my dismay. 

Presently Perkins started. He wasted no 
time on promises, professions or policies. 
He took a long running jump and landed 
directly on me. He denied every charge I 
made, called me a criminally misled boy 
for making them, spoke with much con- 
tempt of my managers and with sorrow 
and grief of my misguided friends and as- 
sociates who were behind me. He told of 
his own long life-of rectitude and public- 
spirited work in the city, wept a little over 
his great profit-sharing emporium which he 
built from the ground up, starting as a 
poor boy. He declared himself innocent of 
any collusion at any time with Pender- 
grast, of any knowledge of this affair, and 


me as a disturber, a faker, 
youth seeking notoriety at the ex 
leading and honest, older and y 
perienced men, and closed by thre 
his hands and imploring high hy 
smite him as he stood if what 
about his innocence was not true, 
not smitten, and he sat down ay 
cheering. 

Spearle rather deftly drew a coy 
between Perkins and me to his 
vantage, in his final five minutes, 
protested again, and then it was; 

I rose, held up the book contai 
accusing minutes, and said wit} 


ploited by the money that belonge 
and all other taxpayers in this ¢ 
from the minutes recorded on P 
seven in this book: ‘Annual 
Progress Mining Company, A 
Present: Thomas Pendergre 
James K. Skidmore, secre 
following directors: Messrs 
Doniphan, Masters, Wallace 
I stopped and looked at 
was staring at me. His mout! 
his eyes were twitching at the co 
picked nervously at the tablecl 
fingers of his right hand. 
“‘____ and Perkins!” I sh 
Then I stopped again. 
Instantly Tommy Dowd and § 
and others of our fellows jumpe 
raised a yell of triumph. 
collapsed in his seat. 
somewhat, but retained sense 
matic enough to turn and point ar 
finger at Perkins and hold up 
again. They told me afterward I y 
a nemesic figure. ; 
The room was in an uproar, | 
umphant. Then as I looked out: 
gesticulating, shouting, excited cro 
Hunkins, the only calm man ix : 
standing on a chair trying to eet 
tion of the presiding Hollister, 
‘Mister Chairman,” he shouted 
lar intervals, ‘‘ Mister Chairman: 
Chairman!” ¥ 
After a time Hollister banged th 
ing into some semblance of quiet. 
“Mr. Hunkins,” he said. 
“But, Mister Chairman,” I p 
“T have not yet consumed my tin 
Hunkins bowed. - 
“After the gentleman has finis 
said,“ I desire to ask him a question 
“T shall be glad to answer them 
and I tore into a denunciation of ] 
Perkins and Spearle, claiming | 
proof absolute was there that P 
in the mining deal, as he undoubt 
in the street-car deal, and the t 
deal, and the electric-light deal, 
manded of those present if they wi 
lost to a sense of decency, hont 
civic pride as to give these m 
control of their municipal affairs. 
“No! No!” they shouted; F 
them did. 
I thought there was a greater 
than there had been in the r 


t 


cheers for me. Tommy Dowd r 
clasped hands at me and shook t 
was jubilant. 4 


‘Now, Mister Chairman,” said 
after it was quiet again, “I desir 
Captain Talbot if he is certain of 
thenticity of those minutes. It V 
an easy matter to prepare s 
J’ll use the softer word ‘prep 
than the harsher one ‘forge.’’ 

“The gentleman uses terms 


than I am,” I replied. 
the book is here open to the 
every person in this room. It bear‘ 
evidence of its authenticity.” — 
“Very well,’’ continued Hun! 
“T now ask if the name of I 
occurs as Ezra T. Perkins or 
Perkins, without the given 
itial.”’ 
“The names of the directors 
initials attached,’’ I said. 3 
“Tn that case,’’ said Hunkins 
quite sure that Captain Tal 
friends have jumped at a wron 
ous conclusion. I know Mr 
not concerned in that affair. 
edly is another Perkins.” 
Perkins sat limply in his ch 
colloquy. He rose to it imm 
chance for an alibi. : 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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5 it—that’s it,’”’ he gibbered. ‘‘It 
ye—another Perkins—that’s the 
»son—not me at all—some other 
»2 ed Perkins.” 

“.¢ Chairman,” shouted Dowd, 
yenth-hour attempt to prove an 
gra T. Perkins will not wash. It 
fiisy, too palpable, too absurd. One 
ierkins himself when this proof 
rd] ced showed that the accusation is 
}, was in that deal. He was a direc- 
t+ company—is now for that mat- 
, no protests, no quibbles, no 
by Hunkins or anyone else can 
siiat fact or save Perkins from the 
at is coming to him a week from 
id the defeat he so richly 
’ 


roduce the proof,”’ as- 
I nkins with a calm assur- 
} carried weight. 

ean’t do it!’’ asserted 


- otested it wasn’t him, 
jiister, not desiring to 
h meeting end in a row, - 
“1 hurriedly. “ : 


ternoon papers carried 
; sonthestory. Talbot 
ced at the claim that the 

7 the meeting was not 
nsche candidate, and Per- 

n| were sure it was some 

arkins. ‘‘A common 
“hey said. ‘‘Plenty of 

in the city.” 

hill try to put over a 
1 gh Perkins until after 

; said Dowd, “but it 

Wick. 
it what they diddo. The 

n/papers had statements 
Simore, Masters, Doni- 

a Wallace that the Per- 

e minutes was a certain 
7. Perkins, who went to Mexico in 


tras thin stuff, but it worked fairly 
| their viewpoint. Perkins grabbed 
j/rotested his innocence, and the 
ars, though not accepting it en- 
ye the denials great prominence. 
med unceasingly to establish our 
nin. | Dowd had big posters made 
nthe page of the minute book, 
F kins’ name printed in red, and 
pite and terse sentences calling 
i) to the picture supplied by Steve. 
ut many additional speakers, who 
aii the charge, and set as many 
‘Ss we could to the work of spread- 
tshandbills and by smaller posters. 
¢ix or seven speeches a day. Mr. 
ie) put his whole campaign com- 
omen and all, on trucks, at street 
sn halls, and wherever there was 
ii) that would serve for a stump. 
it had many men and women out 
21 Spearle. We had church meet- 
junday; and I occupied a pulpit 
lirk’s Church myself at the invita- 
I \e vestrymen. 

Iinday morning as I left the house 
“George, I’ll be waiting up for you 
t get home to-night. I shall want 
kK) you.” 

light, dad,’ I said; ‘‘but I may 


ll:waiting. Comeassoonasyoucan,’” 
est day was calmer. We checked 
imvasses. The results looked fair 

ms my disappointment there 
ni 0 helming victory in sight. 

thought we would pull through, 
and Miss Crawford were not 


tins is a hard man to beat,’’ said 
‘That organization of his is copper- 
nd air-tight. He knows this game 
0 bottom. There’s no use jollying 
The situation is this: We shall 
Soldiers, practically, and a good 
n. I figure that there will be 
00 votes cast. Spearle will get 
That will leave 


show it to-night, but there is 
on: Our canvassers were in- 


S$ us, at the maximum, 18,000 
k we'll get more than that, 
ealandslide. Also it may not. 
© months to educate them it 
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would be a cinch. Good night. I’m going 
to get some sleep, for we must have our 
watchers at the polls early, and I have that 
detail in charge.” 

I was discouraged as I started for home, 
but cheered up considerably when Miss 
Crawford said to me: “Don’t be down- 
hearted, Captain Talbot. It isn’t hopeless, 
by any means. I think we have a good 
chance. Anyhow the fight has been worth 
while, hasn’t it?’’ 1 { 

I thought about that all the way home, 
making a personal application for the last 
part of her remark. ‘Worth while.” 
Maybe that means worth while because 
she met me. Thus elevated and encouraged 
I let myself in our front door. 
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you will be nominated for mayor in the 
primary to-morrow.” 

‘Then it crushed down on me. I had 
better prospects than Dowd and Mayfield 
thought. I should win. Hunkins, because 
of his better machinery for canvassing, 
knew it. He was here to make a deal with 
me. And dad was a party to it. The shock 
of it brought me to my feet with a pas- 
sionate protest. 

“Wait a minute!’”’ I shouted. “I’ll not 
make any deal! If I win I win independ- 
ently, just as I have made my fight. I’ll 
no eet et, 

“Sit down, George,’’ soothed dad. “Give 
Billy a chance to talk to you. You’re 
seeing things. Nobody will ask you to 


Perkins’ Mouth Was Open, His Eyes Were Twitching at the Corners 


“That you, George?” dad called as I 
stepped into the hall. 

Sa Veswda da 

“Come into the library, won’t you?” 

I went into the library, and as I entered 
the room William Hunkins rose from a 
chair and came forward to greet me! 
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se HAT the devil ” jerked out of 
me as I stopped, just inside the 
door. 

“Am I doing here?” finished Hunkins, 
with that little laugh of his. 

Dad was laughing also. 

“Come on in, George,” he said, ‘‘and 
sit down. Don’t pull a gun. This is a per- 
fectly pleasant little party.” 

“But,” I said, staring at Hunkins to 
make sure I was seeing straight, ‘I 
don’t ——”’ 

“Of course you don’t,’”’ broke in dad. 
“But sit down, and we’ll explain.” 

I took a few steps, stopped, and looked 
hard at the two men. Both were in ‘high 
spirits. Hunkins held out his hand. 

“Good evening, captain,” hesaid. “‘Don’t 
be hostile. I’m a friendly Indian.” 

I shook hands with him limply, and 
stood there first looking at dad and then 
at Hunkins. It was beyond me. 
different explanations came to my mind in 
quick succession—perhaps this—perhaps 
that—none satisfactory. 

I sat down, looked at the laughing men 
again and said: “I can’t make it out. 
What’s the plot?” 

“The plot is all developed,’’ dad replied. 
“We're at the end of the fourth act now, 
where we all’are preparing to live happily 
ever afterward.” 

“Dad,” I said, “quit beating about the 
bush and explain this te me.” : 4 

“Mr. Hunkins will explain it,’”’ dad said, 
settling himself in a chair and lighting 
a cigar. “Go ahead, Billy!” ; 

I started at that; dad calling Hunkins 
“Billy” and apparently on the most in- 
timate terms with him! ‘Something 
wrong here,” I thought. ‘‘I don’t like the 
looks of it.” : 

“Tl be glad to hear any explanation 
Mr. Hunkins may offer,’ I said, turning 
to Hunkins. ‘It needs quite a lot of clear- 
ing up, in my opinion.” 

Hunkins laughed again. 


“To begin with,” he said, ‘‘you will be . 
~ and went on, careless of the fact that the 


nominated in the primary to-morrow.” 
“Not by any help of yours,” I replied 
sourly. 
“Passing that for the moment,” he an- 
swered amiably, “‘the fact. remains that 
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make a deal, certainly not we two. Please 
sit down.” 

I dropped back into my chair. ‘‘Dad 
never lied to me,’’ I thought. “‘He wouldn’t 
begin now. Besides, the apparent under- 
standing between the two can’t be to my 
detriment. Dad wouldn’t allow that.” 

“Go ahead,’’ I said. ‘‘I’ll listen, but I 
warn you in advance that nothing said 
here will bind me in any way.” 

“‘That’s understood,’ said Hunkins. ‘‘We 
don’t want to bind you. We want to free 
you. Now then, to revert to my original 
statement: You will be nominated in the 
primary to-morrow. I shall make that 
certain.” 

“You?” I shouted, jumping up again. 
“What have you got to do with it?” 

“Everything,’”’ Hunkins replied calmly. 
“Tf I rescind the orders I have already 
given you will be beaten. But I’ll explain 
all that later. If you will allow me I will 
tell you a story that may interest you, and 
will be corroborated by your father.” 

I looked inquiringly at dad. He nodded 
his head. 

“Twenty years ago,’’ Hunkins contin- 
ued, ‘“‘when [I took over the leadership of 
the organization, after the death of Andrew 
Bruce, I knew your father; not so well as I 
know him now, but fairly well. He was 
interested in politics to the extent that he 
wanted to secure a better city government, 
a nonpartisan business administration of 
the city’s affairs, and he had been active in 
the attempt. His activities interfered with 
the plans of Bruce, and he was beaten 
every time he essayed anything. The real 
reason he was beaten was not because 
Bruce’s organization beat him, but be- 
cause-the men who should have supported 
him either were indifferent or were secur- 
ing benefits from, conditions as they then 
existed—the business men, I mean, and 
the professional men, and all those who 
might. have-fought with your father. In- 
stead they looked on him as a fanatic or as 
a fool... They. were” engrossed -in their 
business. - They were engaged in making 
money to the exclusion of all other con- 
siderations, and they considered politics a 
rotten game and let it go at that. -They 
were keen about their own businesses, but 
so lax and indifferent and uninterested in 
the business of. the city, which should 
have been their chief concern, they al- 
lowed the boss system to perpetuate itself, 


affairs of the city were in the hands of men 
who were politicians and who used the 
city’s machinery for political purposes and 
their own purposes first, and paid small 
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attention to the real needs, rights and 
wants of the taxpayers and citizens. 

“John Talbot fought to interest the 
men, to rouse them to their opportunity, 
and he failed. Politics was beneath these 
citizens—a dirty business, fit only for 
muckers and corrupt machines. They 
could not be made to see that the character 
of the government of a city or a state or a 
nation is the direct and highest charge of 
the men who live in that city, that state or 
that nation, under our system of democ- 
racy; nor that the lack of character of 
that government is their sole and inevi- 
table fault. They denounced boss rule, and 
took no steps to destroy it. They hadn’t 
time. They must make money. They had 
their ,trifling social duties, their 
piffing amusements, their ambi- 
tions to outshine their neighbors 
to occupy them. The criterion 
of success was money, and the 
demonstration of that success was 
ostentation in spending it. They 
couldn’t bother with politics. 

“‘T came into the leadership of 
the organization I still lead. As 
Isay, I knew your father. What 
he wanted for this city was not 
only better government but 
greater beauty and utility. He 
wanted park extensions, finer 
schools, bigger and more modern 
hospitals, new public buildings, 
an expanded and efficient system 
of public-service utilities—sur- 
face lines, light, power, communi- 
cation, and so on. He wanted to 
make this city a beautiful and 
comfortable place to live in as 
well as of the greatest utilitarian 
development, and he came to me. 

“Twas a young man, and I had 
had a rigorous machine training 
under Bruce, but in my way I 
wanted the same things for this 
city your father wanted. I had 
the same ideas and the same 
ideals, but I knew, what he was beginning 
to know, that the only way these improve- 
ments in our city could be obtained was 
through a political conformance to condi- 
tions as they existed. The men who should 
do the fighting and the work would not 
take the time or engage in the struggle. 

“They were asked, time and again, to 
join in. Men with vision, like your father, 
endeavored to convince them that the 
city’s business was their business, but it 
was useless. If they took an interest it 
was but momentary—sporadic—on some 
especial occasion or when there was some 
particular excitement. They shouted a 
little just before elections, but the politi- 
cians work at all seasons. Hence, what was 
to be done must be done with the instru- 
ments at hand, and those instruments were 
the politicians and their machines. 

“We figured it out on a purely practical 
basis. In brief it resolved itself to this: 
We decided to play the game with the 
ecards that were dealt to us, instead of de- 
manding a new deal. Your father had 
tried to get new cards, but he had failed. 
I was in a position to play, with such ski 
as might be, the cards that fell to me, and I 
have played them always with the end of 
helping the city in view. 

“Tt has been a thankless and a disagree- 
able game. I would have thrown down my 
hand many times if your father had not 
stood by, always urging me to continue and 
showing me results that might be obtaimed. 
We have operated always on the theory, 
whether right or wrong ethically, that the 
ends justify the means, and what we have 
accomplished speaks for itself. We have 
finer schools, better hospitals, greater pub- 
lic buildings, a more useful set of public 
utilities than any other city of our size in 
the country; greater parks, and more-com- 
forts for the people. To bring this about 
I have consorted with these men you have 
had some experience of when I much pre- 
ferred to be at my books. I have used them, 
and been used: by them. I have endured 
abuse and condemnation. I have been 
unscrupulous at times and have resorted 
to many political devices that the men who 
stand aloof because politics is a dirty game 
would be quick to condemn as proving 
their contention; but all the time there has 
been a complete understanding between 
your father and me, and a complete unity 
of action. We have been beaten often, 
but we have secured results. 

“Tt has been necessary at times to con- 
done things that should not have been 
condoned on ethical grounds; but we have 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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e game that way because, from 
dorence of those who should have 
we could not play it any other 
) used the tools we had according 
ure of the tools. 
b> often thought of that statue of 
17 KR. Shepherd that stands in 
sf 1e District Building in the city of 
in on. They drove Shepherd from 
ty orty years or so ago, and exiled 
»| exico because he was a political 
nm had plans for the improvement 
ty the nearsighted citizens of 
4/3 could not comprehend and, be- 
y could not comprehend them, 
» dishonest—the unfailing state of 
she average persons. Any man 
31 higher than their conventional 
»tas they condemn as crazy. Any 
th transcends their limited under- 
mis dishonest. After thirty years 
ip a statue to Shepherd. 
then, it is so, or ought to be, in 
ar cities. The people condemn the 
drightly so, too, in many cases, for 
ing to excuse or palliate the 
of politics; but when all is said 
after the bosses have passed, the 
wients remain. The streets that 
tl city better are paved; the schools 
h¢ ublic buildings and the parks all 
¢, permanently beautifying, and 
othe place better to live in, no 
: yw obtained; and they were ob- 
: the only way possible because of 
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de of the bulk of the beneficiaries, 
ns themselves, who might have 
their cities but left the job to 
- ways politicians. We knew that, 
is what we have had in view in 
ak we have played here. 

we have had in mind a better 
nor I loathe the conditions which 
|| to this extremity, and so does 
féier, and we saw an opportunity 
y considered the upheaval brought 
»| the war. Your father came to 
he you told him your intention to go 
jd ics and said that was our chance. 
ol have come if it had been any 
ni of your type, for he is as unselfish 
isatriotic; but to his great gratifica- 
ai mine, you offered yourself, with 
i to organize the returned soldiers. 
eas not certain you were in earnest, 
y( would stick, for he knew of the 
mrements, the lack of codperation, 
mimerable difficulties you would 
¢1 hoth he and I deliberately put 
ojome tests. If you will remember, 
ihe reception of your idea and his 
e1omments were not enthusiastic.” 
od over at dad again as he said this, 
lg;concurred with a ‘‘That’s true.” 
“finally decided,’”’ Hunkins con- 
dj, that you were in earnest, and not 
yooking for an occupation or a sen- 
i,nd then we made our plans. I 
iC take you permanently into my 
ition, for that would brand you at 
Wa the machine brand and tie you 
icne methods and processes. There- 
Wdeeided to force you into an inde- 
1 stand, to make you fight the 
it to compel you to take a position 
vild leave you free to act, later, 
mred, unpledged, beholden to no- 
it those you brought to your 
; on that basis. Nothing could be 
if you were a machine candidate. 
“ed you-to start clean. 
Caat end I put you in the Board of 
Tn and gave you that chance to 
the city-treasury scandal. That 
dhe purpose of making you known 
K«eople—pure advertisement—and 
du for our further plans. Then we 
enough about Perkins to make it 
le for you to support Perkins, and 
ately nominated Perkins, hoping 
Id take the stand you did. If you 
aiesced in the nomination of Per- 
plan would have fallen through, 
hould have been compelled to wait 
er. But you didn’t. When you 
) would run yourself, feeling certain 
‘kins is what he is, a crook and a 
fand a hypocritical contemptible 
at independent determination gave 
Opportunity, and our job was to 
1up to that declaration. 

ded you with that interview of 
1d I set every obstacle in your way 
Wild hold you to your determination. 
jated Perkins with no idea of elect- 
and made a vigorous campaign 
» Idid not dare relax any.in my 
him, for what we desired was the 
ent of you before the people as 
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independent of any machine, and opposed 
to both, Outwardly we have fought you 
viciously. We can beat you. You have 
made a good fight, but the power of the 
organization is too great for you. 

““Also, you haven’t had time. The peo- 
ple of this city are so accustomed to having 
their candidates picked for them, have sub- 
mitted to that humiliation for so-long that 
they never think. of. picking: candidates 
themselves; in fact I think most of them 
do not realize they have that power. We 
politicians live because of that indiffer- 
ence. There never has been a minute since 
we began voting in this city.when the 
people could not destroy any boss, but they 
haven’t. Notwithstanding the virtue of 
your case you couldn’t uproot that in four 
weeks, and especially with an. outwardly 
respectable candidate like Perkins against 
you. The people do not think, often. 
Thought means a new sort of effort. They 
are creatures of habit, and their habit is to 
have their candidates picked for them. 
That is why Perkins will get a lot of votes 
to-morrow. He’s regular, and so are most 
of the voters.. With another. month ‘to 
rouse them in you might have won. 

“But you will be nominated, because my 
men in certain wards will throw you enough 
votes to make your selection sure. It will 
not be a landslide, but just enough. My 
canvass shows accurately how many votes 
will be needed, and they will be supplied. 
That will leave the organization intact for 
election purposes in November, but it also 
will. place you in.a position where you can 
take hold, administer*the city independ- 
ently and without obligation to the organi- 
zation, because I shall not demand any, 
and the men who will.do the work in the 
wards will not know. until after it is all 
done in November that there is to be this 
outcome. J 

“You will start clean.. There isn’t a 
string’ on you. John Talbot and I have 
been working for twenty years for this end, 
and circumstances have played into our 
hands with you, his son. As’soon as I can I 
intend to quit. I am tired and through. 
Someone may try to take my place, but 
you, with your position and independence, 
can soon break down that opposition. You 
must make an organization of: your own, 
and an organization in full harmony with 
the present conditions. hae 

‘“We hope, your father and I, that these 
new conditions will awake ‘the people to 
their immediate civic responsibilities, inter- 
est them in their own politics, and cause 
them to take active part in their own pub- 
lic business to the extent at least of seeing 
that it is nonpartisan and efficient in its 
purely municipal relations. Perhaps you 
ean. We couldn’t, though we tried hard 
enough in our time. At any rate you have 
the opportunity.. I congratulate: you ‘in 
advance as the next mayor of this city and 
wish you all the success there is. 

“T shall support you, of course, but you 
must conspicuously maintain your own 
organization, keep Dowd and Mayfield as 
your managers, and have no apparent deal- 
ings with us, for that would smirch the 
independence of attitude your victory will 
give to you. Nobody need know what I 
have told you but ourselves.”’ 

He stopped. I was in a sort of daze, 
understanding what he said but having 
some difficulty in making the personal 
application. -His intimation of secrecy 
stuck in my mind. 

“Just a minute,” I interrupted. ‘‘This 
is sort of an overwhelming thing, and I 
accept, of course, but I must tell it all to 
Tommy Dowd and Steve Fox. They have 
been with me all through, and I shall not 
conceal anything from them.” 

“‘By all means,’ Hunkins replied. ‘‘I’d 
tell Mr. Mayfield too. What I mean is 
that you are a politician now—of a high 
grade, I trust—and should be politic. The 
reasons for holding it among ourselves must 
be obvious to you. But that is detail. Now 
you have heard the story and I wish you 
well. I am going to California for a long 
stay, ‘taking refuge in my virtue and my 
honest, undowered poverty,’ as my favorite 
philosopher, Horace, puts it; though I 
fancy neither my virtue nor my poverty 
will be conceded by some sections of this 
community for a long time to come.” 

“Mr. Hunkins,’”’ I said, “‘I am so much 
in a whirl over this that I can’t say any- 
thing to you but thank you.” Then I 
turned to dad and held out my hands. 
“Dad,” I cried, ‘‘is this what it all means?” 

“Yes, George,” dad said, coming over 
and taking my hand in his, “‘this is what it 
all means. We see an opportunity to doa 
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“Where's My Pencil?” 


He” many times have you asked that question? 
Yet have you ever really found your pencil ? 
One that feels friendly to your hand—that eases and 
quickens your work? You can find this pencil. Our 
unusual pencilogue ‘‘Finding Your Pencil’’ will 
tell you how. It contains personal information 


about how to lighten your work by “9-7 LEADS 
using the correct Sf pelea tog 


the master drawing pencil™ | 


Write for it—booklet No. 8-J—today. 
Send 10c for sample Eldorado, telling us 
what work you do and your dealer’s name. 


/ Pencil Department --Jersey City, N. J. NS 


anadian Distributors 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon and 
Eraser for every purpose 


Regal Caps are never sold under any other name. We make them so carefully, 
and take so much pains with them, that we could not afford to have them sold 
anonymously. The “‘Regal’’ brand is your protection against inferior quality. 
It identifies and insures you the smartest and best built caps in America. 


“*Regal’’ Caps are on sale at more than 15,000 up-to-date 
stores throughout the U. S. Your dealer can easily get 
them for you if you insist—and it will pay you to do so. 


Men’s, $2.00 to $4.00 Boys’, $1.00 to $2.50 


Look for the ** Regal’’ name 


THE REGAL HAT CO.,, 643 to 651 South Wells St., CHICAGO 


Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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“Here’s another instance Mr. Meade where Ainding 
your cost records quickly landed the order at a profit. 


“Why, Mr. Wheeler, ever since you installed Macey 
filing equipment and Macey filing methods, our depart- 
ment has been running with smoothness and precision 
formerly impossible. Every record is at our finger tips, 
no time is wasted, mistakes are eliminated’’. 

Macey representatives throughout the country are waiting 
to consult with you about just such methods of business routine 


for your office. If you don’t know who your Macey representa- 
tive is—write us. 
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All Macey wood furniture is made of laminated stock. Macey steel filing 
equipment is manufactured by oxyacetylene fusion process combined with 
electric spot welding. All this in the most modern plants ‘in the world’s 
greatest furniture city means a better product at a lower cost. 


The Macey line consists of Filing Cabinets in wood and steel, Steel Safes, 
Filing Supplies, Office Desks and Sectional Bookcases. Separate catalogues 
of all lines are issued. They are mailed on request. 


Manufactured in Canada 
by the Canada Furniture Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Woodstock, Ontario 


. THE MACEY COMPANY f 


GRAND RAPIDS,MICHIGAN 
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great thing for the people if they will assist 
ever so little, an opportunity for these boys 
who bore arms to help themselves to) get 
some of the rewards they deserve, and that 
opportunity is in your hands. Will you use 
1627 


I was near to tears as I stood there, and 
then the humor of it struck me. 

“You two ought to be actors,’’ I said. 
“You are wasting great histrionic talents in 
city politics.” 

“We are actors,” dad replied. ‘‘We 
have been doing a brother act for nearly 
twenty years, but you are the first person 
we ever let in to see the show.” 
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UNKINS kept his word. It looked 

dubious early on primary night, for 
the first returns in showed that Perkins 
and I were running about even, with a 
slight advantage to Perkins. 

“‘T guess it’s all over,” said Dowd gloom- 
ily. ‘‘We’re only holding even in these 
inside wards, and those outside wards 
always go for Hunkins.” 

“Cheer up,’’ I told him. ‘Maybe they 
will go for us this time.” 

“Not much chance,” he replied. ‘‘The 
machine is strong out there.” 

But as the later returns came in I began 
to gain, and by ten o’clock I was two hun- 
dred ahead. Mayfield claimed victory, and 
the completed tabulation showed that I 
won over Perkins by 482 votes. The total 
vote was 60,612, and of these I had 20,472, 
Perkins had 19,990 and Spearle 20,150. 

“Not many,” exulted Steve, “but as 
good as a million! I wonder what line from 
Horace Brother Hunkins pulled when he 
got that news. Oh, you little 482 votes! 
I’ll bet Hunkins is so sore he’s biting a file.”’ 

“T don’t know about that,” I said. 

“Oh,” jeered Steve, ‘‘you don’t- know! 
Well, Ido. He’sa hard loser, that Hunkins 
person is.” 

Just then a clerk came in to tell me to 
come to the telephone on an urgent call. 
When I returned I asked Steve: ‘‘Who do 
you think that was?” 

““Somebody asking for a job.” 

“No; it was Hunkins, offering his con- 
gratulations.” 

Steve whistled, and Dowd looked in- 
credulous. Then I took the two of them 
and Mr. Mayfield into an inside room and 
told them the story. They listened without 
comment until I had finished. 

Then Dowd said: “Well, I’m glad it 
happened, though I wish we could have 
put it over ourselves. However, the time 
was too short, and we didn’t have the votes; 
but Ill tell you one thing and that is this: 
In* another month it would be different. 
We'd have a lot more soldiers, and we’re 
gaining with the general public every day.” 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Mayfield, 
“it is an excellent result, We win, and we 
have shown enough strength to force the 
organization to stand behind us to make it 
sure in November. Those fellows will go to 
bat on Election Day thinking their support 
then will hold things as they are. We'll 
welcome their votes and make no promises; 
and if we win then we'll be free-handed.” 

“Tt’s all right, Tommy,” I said. “If it 
hadn’t been for you and Steve and the 
work you did at the start I’d have had no 
votes at all; and I’ll never forget it.” 

Mr. Mayfield discreetly withdrew; and 
Tommy and Steve and I held a little jubi- 
lation of our own, where I had a chance to 
tell them just how much their friendship, 
loyalty and support had meant. 

There wasn’t much excitement in the 
campaign that followed. Mr. Mayfield 
announced that our organization would 
continue, and work independently for my 
election. Perkins talked some about a 
recount, but that came to nothing, for 
Hunkins sent a cordial statement to the 
papers, acknowledging defeat and assuring 
us of the organization support, but not 
attempting in any way to interfere in our 
plans or campaign. His men kept on the 
job at his direction, and his codperation 
was effective but in no way compromising 
to my independent status. 

I made many speeches; Mayfield, Dowd 
and Miss Crawford worked continuously; 
and Steve Fox, who had gone back to his 
newspaper desk, filled the News with Tal- 
bot articles, because now that Perkins was 
beaten the News supported me enthusias- 
tically. I omitted the Perkins condemna- 
tion from my speeches, and went after 
Spearle. The opposition newspapers were 
frantically for Spearle and assailed me bit- 
terly, but that didn’t bother me. I was 


\ used to newspaper attacks by that time. 
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Isaw Miss Crawford at the 
every day, and angled assiduously 
evidence. of more than a’ casual jn 
me. She was cordial always, and go 
more than that, I thoughts but I 
prove to myself anything but frie; 
often as I analyzed every look ay 
remark after I-had talked to her, 

On Election Night dad arrange 
the returns sent. to the house an¢ 
party. All our campaign commit 
there, and some of his friends, T 
news began to come soon after { 
closed, and by nine o’clock my ele 
big majority was assured. 

It was a joyous and jubilant g: 
Dad was so tickled he became alm 
ticulate. People crowded round 
congratulated. me, calling me 
Mayor” and otherwise pleasantly 
ing themselves. After many tr 
various excuses I managed to attr: 
Crawford to the library, which w 
cupied because the refreshments 
another place. I had worked up 
to put my hopes into something n 
secret language. had_ planned 
effective, as I thought, plea ‘ome 
which was mostly about needi 
help me continue the work now so 
gun. I tried to say it but couldn’t 

Instead. I stammered, stumb! 
finally managed to emit a banal: 
something to say to you.” 

“‘T know it,” she said, “‘and ly 
wouldn’t.”” aaa 

She smiled kindly but not at < 
tionately at me. ere 

“Why not?” I asked, hurt ands 
“T am going—that is, I want to- 

“Don’t do it,” she said earnestly’ 
you intend to ask me is to be the wi 
future mayor, isn’t it?”- = =| 

“Yes, but how do you know?” 

“Women have ways of knowir 
things—even political women,” she! 
“But forgive me! I do not mean 
about it. I am sorry, very sorry, Ls) 
you seek is impossible.” | 


“Why is it impossible?” I aski 
all the joy of my election gone ou 

“Because,”’ she said, smiling ra| 
“T am going to be the wife of thi 
senator from this state,” i 

“Who?” I gasped. ' 

“Tommy Dowd.” 

That was a facer. 
pected it. : 

I rallied as well as I,could and 1 
by both her hands. j 

“T am glad,” I told her, and 11 
too, ‘‘so long as it can’t be me that i 
Tommy Dowd.” 

“T know you are,” she said. 

Just then I heard Steve Fox 
“George, where are you?. Come hi 

“Come here, you,” I answer 
Steve came in. — 

‘“Where’s Tommy?” I asked hir 

“Outside somewhere.” : 

“Bring him in here.” 

Steve was back in a moment witl 

“Tommie,” I said, ‘‘I congratuli 
You are the biggest winner in tl 
luckiest man of the lot.” 

“How so?” he asked. 

“You have elected your man ma 
have organized your soldiers, and 
going to marry Miss Crawford.” 

Dowd blushed like a girl. 

“‘Who told you?” he asked. 

“Miss Crawford did,” I said;) 
think it’s authentic.” 

“But,” said Dowd, “‘we didn’t— 

“Hurray!’’ interrupted Steve 
matter what you did or didn’t, Yo 
that’s the point. And’’—turning t) 
“T never guessed it and it’s been g! 
right under our eyes all this time.” 

“You have nothing on me, St) 
admitted ruefully. ‘I never did : 

“That being the case,” said Stev 
place for two such poor guessers 1s (! 
Come on; you're needed there and } 
not needed here.’’ an, 

As he led me out I heard a bai 
and the tramp of many feet. 

“What is it?”’ I asked. ft 

“Your constituents are arrl 
mind you of those jobs you promis 

‘Speech! Speech!’ cried the ero 

Steve pushed me out on the po 
dad’s guests ranged themselves h 
I made my speech to an enth 
admiring audience, but there’v 
sons who might have listened 
not. I refer to Miss Esther Cra' 
Thomas James Dowd. vy 


I never ey 


oS 


(THE END) 
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| th taking a bath outdoors, so with 
nf outdoors; this always was my pro- 
sconviction. I had a number of argu- 
t,all good arguments I thought, to 
7 support of my position. To begin 
5am what might be called a sincere 
»/ awhole-souled sleeper. I have been 

it when I am sleeping and the win- 
sre open everybody in the vicinity 
«am actually sleeping and not lying 
essing about restlessly upon my bed. 
4, not go so far as to say that I snore, 
i) most deep thinkers I breathe heavily 
nsleep. On board a sleeping car I 
een known to breathe even more 
than the locomotive did. I know 
h only by hearsay but when twenty 
h y passengers, all strangers to you, 
aia common statement to the same 
ou are bound to admit, if you have 
¢ se of fairness in your make-up, that 
e.ust be an element of truth in what 


lege. 

ial then, let us concede that I sleep 
./e muffier cut out.. In view of this 
/yave felt that -I would not care to 
» the open where my style of sleeping 
nvite adverse comment. In such a 
tl try to have a proper consideration 
feelings of others. Indeed I carried 
(ch a point that when we lived in the 
congested city, with neighboring flat 
3 just across a narrow courtyard, I 
the head of my bed in suck a posi- 
4it I might do the bulk of my breath- 

the chimney. ; 


‘The Snowdrift Sleeper 


les—so I was wont to argue—what 
ider was the good of having a com- 


othe pantry if one felt hungry in the 
‘ours, and then on a cold night delib- 
‘to crawl out on a wind-swept porch 
zainst the outer wall of the house and 
yere? I once knew one of these sleep- 
ich fiends who was given to boasting 
|. wintertime he often woke to find 
yw had drifted in on the top of him 
(ie slept. He professed to like the 
ss he bragged about it. From his 


‘syou gleaned that his idea of a really 
2 ive boudoir was the polar bear’s sec- 
yat the Bronx Zoo. I was sorry his 
faad not been Moe instead of Joe— 
was what it was—because if it had 
een the former I had thought up a 
ely onwords. I was going to catch 
| company and trap him into boast- 
‘out loving to sleep in a snowdrift 
ien Iwas going to call him Eski- 
‘hich should have been good for a 
“every time it was spontaneously 
|; on a fresh audience. 
hort, taking one thing with another, 
never favored sleeping porches. But 
istening to friends who either had 
‘ot who were so sorry they didn’t have 
shat they were determined we should 
1 full set of them on our house, we 
‘red in the consensus of opinion and 
d to cast aside old prejudices and to 
hem at all hazards. I believe in the 
‘the majority—of course with a few 
‘e reservations from time to time, as 
‘tance, when the majority gets carried 
this bone-dry notion. 
‘incorporated sleeping porches and 
through and sun parlors and a hun- 
ither things—more or less—into the 
‘Obeying the wills of stronger natures 
‘urs, we figuratively knocked out walls 
ien on subsequent and what appeared 
i rior counsel figuratively stuck 
‘in again. We lifted the roof for 
dwe lowered it for style. We tiled the 
and then untiled them and put down 
tul mental hardwood all over the 
' We rejected paneled wainscotings in 
f rough-cast plaster and then abol- 
plaster for something in the na- 
smooth finish-for our walls. By 
e tacked on’an ell here and.an 
re. If we had kept‘all the addi- 
h at oné period or another we 
e sure we must keep in order to 
home complete we should: have 
entirely unsuitable for persons 
ition in life to reside in, but could 
e considerable sums of money by 
out to national conventions. 
point and only one point did we 
amant. Otherwise we were as 
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| WHICH WE BUILD A HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


clay in the hands of the potter, as flax to the 
loom of the weaver; but there we were as 
adamant as an ant. We concurred in the 
firm and unswervable decision that—no 
matter what else we might have or might not 
have in our house—we would not have ‘a 
deninit. By denI mean one of those cubby- 
holes opening off aliving room or anentrance 
hall that is fitted up with woolly: hangings 
and an Oriental smoking set» where people 


are supposed to go and sit-when they wish | 


to be comfortable—only nobody in his right 
mind ever does.. In my day I have done 
too much of traveling on the Pullman of 
commerce to crave to have a section of one 
in my home. Call them dens if you will; 
I know a sleeping-car compartment when 
I see it, even though it be thinly disguised 
by a pair of trading-stamp scimitars crossed 
over the door and a couple of mail-order 
steins sitting on a shelf. Several earnest 
advocates of the den theory tried their per- 
suasive powers on us, but each time one or 
the other of us turned a deaf ear. When her 
deaf ear was tired from turning I would 
turn mine a while, and vice versa. There is 
no den in our home. Except over my dead 
body there never shall be one. 

While on this general subject I may add 
that if anybody succeeds in sticking a Jap- 
anese catalpa’on our lawn it will also be 
necessary to remove my ‘lifeless but still 
mutely protesting remains before going 
ahead with the planting. I have accepted 
the new state income tax in the spirit in 
which it’seems‘to be meant—namely, to 
confiscate any odd farthings that may still be 
knocking round the place after the Federal 
income tax has been paid, and a very sound 
notion too. What is money for if it isn’t for 
legislators to spend? Should the Prohibi- 
tionists put through the seizure-and-search 
law as a national measure I suppose in time 
I may get accustomed to waking up and 
finding a zealous gent with a badge and one 
of those long prehensile noses especially 
adapted for poking into other people’s busi- 
nesses, such as so many professional up- 
lifters have, prowling through the place on 
the lookout for a small private bottle labeled 
“Spirits Aromatic Ammonia, Aged in the 
Wood.”’ With the passage of time I may 
become really enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of having my baggage ransacked for 
contraband essences every time I cross the 
state line. My taste in pyjamas has been 
favorably commented on and there is no 
reason why my fellow travelers should not 
enjoy a treat as the inspector dumps the 
contents of the top tray out on the car 
floor. The main thing is to get used to 
whatever it is that we have to get used to. 


Out Upon Trick Trees! 


But I have a profound conviction that in 
the matter of a Japanese catalpa on the 
lawn, just as in the matter of a den opening 
off the living room and taking up the space 
which otherwise would make a first-rate 
umbrella-and-galosh closet, I could never 
hope to get used. Nor do I yearn for a 
weeping mulberry tree about the premises. 
J dislike its prevalent shape and the sobbing 
sound it makes when especially moved by 
the distress which chronically afflicts the 
sensitive thing. Nature and a previous 
owner endowed our abandoned farm with 
a plenteous selection of certain deciduous 
growths common to the temperate zone— 
elms and maples and black walnuts and 
hickories and beeches and birches and dog- 
woods and locusts; also pines and hemlocks 
and cedars and spruces. What the good 
Lord designed as suitable arboreal adorn- 
ment for the eastern seaboard is good enough 
for me. I have no desire to clutter up the 
small section of North America to which I 
hold the title deeds with trees which do not 
match in with the rest of North America. 
I should as soon think of putting a pagoda 
on top of Pike’s Peak or connecting the 
Thousand Tslands with a system of pergolas. 

Having got that out of my system, let us 
get off the grounds and back to the house 

roper. As I was remarking just before be- 
ing diverted from the main line, a den was 
about the only voluntary offering which we 
positively refused to take over. Every 
other notion of whatsoever nature was duly 
adopted and duly carried on to the archi- 
tect. He was a wonderful man. All archi- 
tects, I am convinced, must be wonderful 
men, but him I would call one of the pick 
of his breed. How he managed to make 
practical use of some of the ideas we brought 
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Wherever you are 
you ll be sure of hosiery 
satisfaction if you in- 


sist on this trade-mark 
on each pair. 


- -HOSIERY ” 


Many a man and 
woman forget that it 
is often the smaller 
articles of one’s attire 
that after all bespeak 
the careful wardrobe. 


The secret of good 
hosiery is the property 
of all who but take 
the trouble to remem- 
ber that quality and 
style invariably find 
their most pleasing 
culmination in two 
words—TRUESHAPE. 


In women’s TRUE SHAPE 
HOSIERY the patented “cross- 
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An Aid to 


Digestion 


HAVE. found that many peo- 


ple by the routine use of my 

Oniginal Pepsin Chewing Gum 
ten minutes after each meal find 
that it aids their digestion, because 
the chewing of the gum stimulates 
the flow of saliva which is so nec- 
essary to the proper digestion of 
food. 

This applies with particular 
force and emphasis to business 
men and business women, who 
often attribute to other causes a 
decrease in their efficiency, while 
the fact of this let-down is due 
entirely to some slight form of 
indigestion. 
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‘to him and-fit them into the plan; how 


without hurting our feelings or the feelings 
of our friends he succeeded in curing us of 
sundry delusions we had acquired; how he 
succeeded in’ confining the ground plan to 
a scale which: would not make the Grand 
Central Station:seem'in comparison a puny 
and inconsequential edifice; and how tak- 
ing a number of the suggestions which came 
to him and rejecting the others he yet pre- 
served the structural balance and the suita- 
ble proportions which he had had in his 
mind all along—these, to my way of think- 
ing, approximate the Eighth Wonder. - No, 
it is the first wonder; the remaining seven 
finish place, show and also ran. 

After a season of debate, compromise 
and conciliation, when the gray in his hair 
had perceptibly thickened and-the lines in 
his face had deepened, though still he wore 
his chronic » patient. smile -which makes 
strangers like him, the final: specifications 
were blue-printed and the work wasstarted. 
A lady to whom I have the:honor of being 
very closely related-by marriage removed 
the first shovel load of loam.from the con- 
templated excavation. . Sheis not. what you 
would call a fancy shoveler andthe net 
result of her labor, I’should say-offhand, 
was about a heaping dessert-spoonful of top- 
soil. Had I: guessed what that inconse- 
quential pinch of earth would subsequently 
mean to us in joy I should have put it in a 
snuffbox and carried it about with me as 
the first tangible souvenir ofa great accom- 
plishment~ and a».reminder..to ‘me -never 
again to look slightingly upon small things. 
Bulk does not necessarily imply ultimate 
achievement. If Tom Thumb ‘had been 
two feet taller and eighteen inches broader 
than he was I doubt whether he would 
have been such a success as a dwarf, 
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Why Concrete Was Scarce 


Well, we reared the foundations and then 
one fine April morning our country aban- 
doned its policy of watchful waiting for one 
of swatful hating. While we were at war it 
did not seem patriotic to try to go ahead. 
There was another reason—a variety of 
reasons rather. Very soon labor was not to 
be had, or materials either. Take the detail 
of concrete. Now that the last war is over 
and the next war not as yet started, I vio- 
late no confidence and betray no trust in 
stating that one of our chief military secrets 
had to do with this seemingly harmless 
product. We were shooting concrete at the 
Germans. In large quantities it was fatal; 
in small mussy. And while the Germans 
were digging the gummy stuff out of their 
eyes and their hair our fellows would swarm 
over the top and capture them. And if you 
are not sure that I am telling the exact 
truth regarding this I only wish you had 
tried during active hostilities—as I did—to 
buy a few jorums and noggins of concrete. 
Trying would have made a true believer of 
you too. And the same might be said for 
steel girders and cow hair to put into plas- 
ter so it will stick, and ten-penny nails. We 
were firing all these things at the enemy. 
It must have disconcerted him terribly to 
be expecting high explosives and have a 
keg of ten-penny nails burst in his midst. 
Without desire to detract from the glory of 
the other branches of the service, I am of 
the opinion that it was ten-penny nails that 
won the war. And in bringing about this 
splendid result I did my share by not buy- 
ing any in large amount for going on 
eighteen months. 

I couldn’t. 

War having come and concrete having 
gone, the contractor on our little job 
knocked off operations until such time as 
Germany had been cured of what princi- 
pally ailed her. Even through the delay, 
though, we found pleasure in our project. 
We would perch perilously upon the top 
of the jagged walls and enjoy the view the 
while we imagined we sat in our finished 
dream house, We could see it, even if no 
one else could. In rainy weather we 
brought umbrellas along. The fact that a 
passer-by beheld us thus on a showery 
afternoon I suppose was responsible for 
the report which spread through the vicin- 
ity that a couple of lunatics were roosting 
on some stone ruins halfway up the side of 
Mott’s Mountain. We didn’t mind though. 
The great creators of this world have ever 
been the victims of popular misunder- 
standing. Sir Isaak Walton, sitting under 
an apple tree and through the falling of an 
apple discovering the circulation of the 
blood, is to us a splendid figure of genius; 
but I have no doubt the neighbors said at 
the time that he would have been much 
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better employed helping Mrs. W. wit 
housework. And probably there was 
of loose and scornful talk when Ben 
Franklin went out in a thunderstorm 
a kite and a brass key and fussed ; 
among the darting lightning bolts ur 
was as wet as a rag and then came 
and tried to dry his sopping: feet | 
one of those old-fashioned open fire 
so common in that period. But wha 
the result? The Franklin. heater— 
what. With such historic examples h 
us, what cared we though the tong 
slander wagged while we inhabited oy 
with the leaky heavens for a roof t 
parlor and the far: horizons for its 
Not to everyone is vouchsafed the ¢ 
boon of spending long happy days in 
home and at the same time keeping . 
the open air. ye 
. On the day the United Press scoop. 
opposition by announcing the cessat' 
hostilities some days before the host 
really cessated, thereby scoring one } 
greatest jounalistic beats since the Mil 
prognosticated the end of the world, ; 
day, date and hour somewhat prema: 
in advance of that interesting event, 
as a matter of fact has. not taken 
yet—on that memorable day the co 
at large celebrated the advent of peace 
also celebrated the peace, but on a pe 
account we celebrated something el; 
sides. We celebrated the prospect 
early resumption of work in the con 
tion of our house. { ‘ 
During the months that followed ] 
learned a lot about the intricacies ar 
mysteries of house building. Before 
in my ignorance I figured that the p 
inary plans might be stretched out o 
tracted in to suit the shifting mood | 
designer and the sudden whim of his, 
but that once the walls went up an 
beams went across and the rafters 
down both parties were thereafter | 
by set metes and bounds. Not.at ; 
have discovered that there is nothing 
plastic than brickwork, nothing more 
tic than a girder, A carpenter spends 
of his time and dollars of your n 
fitting. and joining a certain secti 
framework; that is to say, he enga; 
such craftsmanship when not sharp 
his saw. It has been my observatior 
the average conscientious carpenter : 
forty per cent of his eight-hour d 
saw sharpening. It must be ajoy t 
to be able to give so much time da 
putting nice keen teeth in a saw, kn 
that somebody else is paying him fo! 
the rate of ninety cents an hour. Wat 
him at work in intervals between saw 
you get from him the impression thé 
less this particular angle of the w 
skeleton is articulated just so the © 
structure will come tumbling down 
day when least expected. At leng 
gets the job done to his satisfactior 
goes elsewhere. 


Pestering an Inoffensive Orifi 


Along comes a steam fitter and he, 
tling merrily the while, takes a chisel 
adze or an ax and just bodaciously hs 
a large ragged orifice into the carpe 
masterpiece. Through the hole he r 
Queen Rosamond’s maze of iron pipes 
then departs and the carpenter is | 
back to the scene of the mutilation. 
sharpening his saw some more in 
strained and contemplative manne 
patches up the wound as best he 
Enter, then, the boss plumber at 
panied by a helper. The boss plu 
finds a comfortable two-by-four tosit 0 
does sit thereon and lights up his pip 
while he smokes and directs operatior 
assistant or understudy, with ed, 
provided for that purpose, tears away 
of the cadaver’s most important rib: 
several joints of its spinal column fo 
forthcoming insertion of various conc 
fixtures, 4 

Following the departure of these ¢ 
sins the patient carpenter returns 4! 
the best of his ability reduces all the 
pound fractures that he convenientlj 
get at, following which he sharpen 
saw—not the big saw which he shar} 
from eight-forty-five to ten-fifteen 0 
this morning but the little buttonhol 
which he has not sharpened since yest 
afternoon; this done, he calls it a da} 
goes home to teach his little son Elmer 
expects to follow in the paternal foot 
the rudiments of the art of filing.a 
without being in too much of a hurry 2 

(Concluded on Page 137) + 
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“(Concluded from Page 134) 
vich after all is the main point in this 
J:ment of the carpentering profession. 
1 the next day the plumber remem- 
where he left his sack of smoking 
J20, or the steam fitter’s attention is 
ged to the fact that when he stuck in 
g pipe like a bass tuba he forgot to 
alongside it the little pipeflike a pic- 
and therefore it becomes necessary 
Jaltreat the already thrice-mangled 
as of woodwork. A month or so later 
asterers arrive—they were due in a 
+ but a plasterer who showed up when 
‘as.expected or any time within a 
}) after he had solemnly promised on 
‘ered word of honor that he meant to 
up would have his card taken away 
shim and be put out of the union. 
i; after Gabriel has blown his trump 
ye last call it is going to be incumbent 
+ the little angel bell hops to go and 
‘the plasterers, else they won’t get 
for judgment at all. 
that as it may and undoubtedly will 
} a month or so the plasterers arrive, 
Png in streaks the same effects in laid- 
mplexion that so many of the season’s 
antes are wearing all over their faces. 
(hief plasterer looks over the prospect 
ecides that in order to insure a smooth 
‘mbroken surface for his plaster coat 
lumbing and the heating connections 
have their elbows tucked in a few 
es, which ultimatum naturally re- 
3 the good offices of the carpenter, 
io snatch out and afterward to ham- 
yack into some sort of alignment the 
s and fragments of his original job. 
) this sort of thing, with variations, 
‘one on through a period of months a 
» has become an intricate and com- 
sed fabric of patchworks and mosaics 
together, as nearly as a layman can 
», by the power of cohesion and the 
ures of dead weights. The amazing 
‘of it is that it stays put. I am quite 
that our house will stay put, because 
te the vagaries—perhaps I should say 
norbid curiosity—of various artificers 
t on taking the poor thing apart every 
while it was constructed of materials 
oas humans compute mutabilities are 
mably permanent in their basic char- 
s. 
was our desire to have a new house 
would look like an old house; a yearn- 
n which the architect heartily con- 
id, he having a distaste for the slick, 
7, look-out-for-the-paint look which is 
non enough in American country 
es. In this ambition a combination of 
mstances served our ends. For the 
r walls we looted two of the ancient 
2 fences which meandered aimlessly 
ss the face of our acres. According to 
tradition, those fences dated back to 
Revolutionary days; they were bearded 
‘ with lichens and their faces were 
id and seamed. In laying them up we 
fortunate enough to find and hire a 
ee who was part artificer but 
ly real artist—an Italian, with the 
taste in masonry which seems to be 
tin his countrymen; only in this 
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case the good taste was developed to a 
very high degree. Literally he would fondle 
a stone whose color and contour appealed 
to him and his final dab with the trowel of 
mortar was in the nature of a caress. 

On top of this find came another and 
even luckier one. Three miles away was an 
abandoned brickyard. Once an extensive 
busy plant, it had lain idle for many years. 
Lately it had been sold and the new owners 
were now preparing to salvage the material 
it contained. Thanks to the forethought of 
the architect, we secured the pick of these 
pickings. From old pits we exhumed fine 
hard brick which had been stacked there 
for a generation, taking on those colors 
and that texture which only long exposure 
to wind and rain and sun can give to brick. 
These went into our upper walls. For a 
lower price than knotty, wavy, fresh-cut 
half-green spruce would have cost us at a 
lumberyard, modern prices and lumber- 
yards being what they are, we stripped 
from the old kiln sheds beautiful clear 
North Carolina boards, seasoned and 
staunch. These were for the rough flooring 
and the sheathing. The same treasure 
mine provided us with iron bars for reén- 
forcing; with heavy beams and splendid 
thick wide rafters; with fire brick glazed 
over by clays and minerals which in a 
molten state had flowed down their sur- 
faces; with girders and underpinnings of 
better grade and greater weight than any 
housebuilder of moderate means can 
afford these times. Finally, for roofing we 
procured old field slates of all colors and 
thicknesses and all sizes; and these by in- 
tent were laid on in irregular catch-as- 
catch-can fashion, suggestive when viewed 
at a little distance of the effect of thatch- 
ing. Another Italian, a wood carver 
this time, craftily cut the scrolled beam 
ends which show beneath our friendly 
eaves and in the shadows of our gables. 
It was necessary only to darken with stains 
the newly gouged surfaces; the rest had 
been antiqued already by fifty years of 
Hudson River climate. Before the second 
beam was in place a wren was building her 
nest on the sloped top of the first one. 

She’s still there housekeeping, the wren 
is, only now it is her second brood for the 
year that she is rearing and she is not to 
be the sole occupant of the premises any 
longer. We are moving into our house—the 
house which outside is old but which inside 
is new with the ever-newness of a home 
which has been fashioned for the use and 
under the proud jealous eyes of the persons 
who will occupy it and into which one way 
or another has been incorporated an adapta- 
tion of their own conception of what a liv- 
able home place should be—and as I said 
before—the conceptions of nearly all their 
friends as well. 

In ‘another article, shortly forthcoming, 
it is my intention to take my readers into 
my confidence touching on the trials and 
travails we have encountered in the job of 
finishing Our House. I capitalize the words 
because we think of them in capital letters. 

My readers, therefore, will kindly con- 
tain themselves with as much patience as 
in view of this promise they can muster up. 
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leaky 


motor car cooling systems 


VUJHY LAY UP your car and spend 

anywhere up to $25 for soldering— 
when “X” Liquid will do a better and 
quicker job at far less cost? 

Soldering weakens the delicate radiator 
walls. “X” Liquid strengthens them; 
and prevents future trouble from leaks. 

“*X” is simply poured into the radiator. 
It finds every leak or break in the radia- 
tor, pump, connections, water jacket or 
elsewhere; and it makes a repair that 
stands 2,000 pounds pressure! 

Eliminates Rust and Scale 

“XX”? Liquid loosens the Rust and Scale 
that now choke the water passages. It 
prevents new Rust from forming. It 
does not allow scale to ‘settle on the walls 
and hold the heat in the engine. In this 
way the narrow water passages are kept 
clean, oil is saved, cooling is improved 
and the motor performs better. 


Not a Radiator Cement 
Flaxseed meals, glue or similar, solid 
substances either in powder or liquid form 
floating in the water, clog the delicate pas- 
sages and cause trouble. 
Besafe. Askfortheoriginal ‘‘X”’ Liquid. 


STANDARD SIZE — $1.50 
Will Do $25.00 in Repair Work 
FORD SIZE—75c 
At vour dealer’s or mailed 
direct on receipt of price. 


“X” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
450 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 


Mikes all 
LEAKPROOF-RUSTPROOF-SCALEPROOF 


A YEAR 


water cooling systems 


nae 


A Short Road to Prosperity 


It was not so many years ago that Mr. Alexander Heath, of 
Massachusetts, first thought of serving as a representative 
of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. But in those years his Curtis 
profits besides providing well for his wife and the little 
Heaths, have brought him the big Heath farm, pictured be- 
low, a summer bungalow at the shore, an automobile and a 
power cruiser. More than that, they have built up a $5000 
income to insure the permanence of his accomplishments. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL 


Your opportunity to achieve an income is as good. The 
magazine business is phenomenally thriving, and we need 


Mlétander Heath 


of Massachusetts 


more men and women everywhere to take care of the in- 
creased demand and look after our renewals. If you have 
only a few hours a week to spare you can quickly earn the 


extra comforts that will make your life happier—besides 
building up a business that will be a source of permanent 
€ver-increasing profit to you. Write us today: we will show 
you our short cut to prosperity. 


414 Independence Square 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


**W elcomein”’—the Heath Home, 
made possible by Curtis sub- 
scription profits. 
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cAnnouncement 


For over a decade Ford owners have wanted closed-car 
luxury without the large first cost that goes with it. 


They have wanted a Ford top that could instantly be con- 
verted into a closed or open car without the disagreeable 


work of fastening and unfastening curtains. 


There has been developed now a practical, convenient 
method of assuring closed-car luxury with either a Ford 
Touring Car or Roadster. 


It is called the Ustus Limousette because it truly trans- 
forms a Ford into a Limousine of striking appearance. 


The USTUS Limousette is tailored to fit the Ford Car 


perfectly, and due to its unique design there are absolutely 
no alterations to be made in the body or top of your car. 


At a light touch, a roller window at each door, of sturdy and 
permanent construction, rolls up out of sight. 


Thus the car can instantly be converted from a cozy closed 
car in winter to an open car for the breezes of summer. It 
also keeps out the dust and rain and assures clear vision. 


The Ustus Limousette weighs only 40 pounds—can be used 
in connection with your Ford Top and installed in an hour. 


Ask the Ustus Dealer in your town to demonstrate its 
advantages. If there is not a Ustus Dealer in your locality 


write us directly. 


DAFOE-EUSTICE CO. Manufacturers 
1193 W. Jefferson Ave. 


Builders of the 
Ustus Limousette 


Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of the only Standardized Guaranteed 
line of Protective Canvas Covers. 


NOTE: We desired to use full page advertisements in The Satur- 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Hammond-Elliott Co. 
23 Peachtree Arcade 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Backus Motor Co. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Dayton Keith. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Rue Motor Co. 

2443 S. Michigan Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Ohio Auto Equip. Co. 
Marion Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Morris Brothers 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Smith & Yancey 
324 Wilson Bldg. 


Pat. Appld. For 


Distributors 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Herring Motor Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
J. G. Hays Sales Co. 
1162 Penobscot Bldg. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Tri-State Acc’s Corp. 
FARGO, N. DAKOTA 
Harrison Dist’g Co. 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
Tom Meiklejohn 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Hubb Diggs Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Robertson & Pearson 
Cor. N. Main & Wood 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Indiana Tractor Co. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Crow-Burlingame 


FOR FORDS 


day Evening Post for advertising USTUS Products but inasmuch 
as the space could not be obtained we felt it our duty to so inform 
USsTUS Distributors and Dealers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
McAfee Specialty Co. 
"014 Mary Place 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
Northern Electric Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Oster Brothers, 
1418 Frenchman St. 
Ne Yeh Y aN ay 
Geo. W. Copp Co. 
236 W. 54th Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Waller Imp’t Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Frank Jennings 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


4919 Delmar Ave. 


The price is only 


$46.00 for Touring Car 
$30.00 for Roadster 


F. 0. B. Detroit 
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YE ENGLISH BUTLER AND His 


MERRIE FOOTI 


(Continued from Page 14) 


But why should not the housemaid and 
scullery maid and tweeny—she who flutters 
between kitchen and servants’ bedrooms— 
why should they not prefer the specialized 
tasks and exact hours, light mostly? And 
the sense of freedom that comes as the 
factory bell rings and doors and gates close 
for the night? 

I speak only of what I remember, of the 
old comfortable days when the following 
telegram to Grimes or to Mrs. Stokes guar- 
anteed the perfect welcome of Great Oaks 
or Wedgely Manor or Puffington Hall: ‘‘Ar- 
riving at four-thirty. Prepare Peacock and 
Wedgwood rooms, also Haunted Tower. 
Two visiting maids, one valet. Eight to 
dinner. Best sherry.’ Upon arrival at 
four-thirty the tea table shimmered and 
steamed in the library or great hall or rose 
garden, muffins and seed cake and jam were 
waiting—not one minute too long—flowers 
beautifully arranged everywhere, fires leap- 
ing if in winter, hot-water jugs in Peacock 
and Wedgwood rooms and Haunted Tower, 
more flowers, more dancing flames! And 
dinner for eight already in. preparation, 
fried sole or whiting—their tails tucked 
with a last mournful playfulness into their 
mouths—roast fowl with bread sauce or 
Southdown mutton and jelly, followed by a 
wonderful pudding or brown-bread ice and 
still more wonderfully preserved Gorgon- 
zola cheese and the best sherry. 

The good old comfortable days! 

I am told the butlers are still willing to 
buttle—but Charles and James come back 
from the trenches with other ideas. 

Henry wears lieutenant’s or captain’s 
straps, John and Thomas, military crosses. 
And the butler falls inevitably to the ground 
without Lieutenant Henry and Captain John 
and Hero Thomas; Charles has gone into 
some banking or other business house and 
James—alas, where are James and George 
and big broad-shouldered Frederick? 

Besides, what of the increased prices of 
everything? I take it the appetites of the 
staff have not decreased to meet the emer- 
gency. 

And now I come to that all-important 
topic, the meals in the well-conducted Eng- 
lish household; and after eighteen years of 
housekeeping in England and a good deal of 
personal observation of other households 
during that time I assert again I speak of 
that which I remember. 

To begin with, there is the early cup of 
tea, black with strength, which enables the 
uppers to get up. Imagination fails to 
picture the result of.that early cup’s omis- 
sion. I believe the experiment has never 
been tried. Breakfast at eight—and a solid 
meal of comfort it is; eggs and bacon, or 
kippers or finnan haddie or sausage—al- 
ways sausage on Sunday—jam, bread and 
butter and more of the bitterly reénforcing 
tea. The staff then slips away—how easily, 
almost automatically, it slips away—to its 
respective duties. But—respective they 
must be! 

“Those are Charlotte’s floors,” says 
Milly, kindly but distinctly. 

“Charles draws the curtains on the sec- 
ond floor,”’ says Thomas. 

“Sarah draws the curtains on the third 
floor,’’ says Charles. 

I shall learn in time—and in the interim 
I repress an apologetic remark and a desire 
to draw the curtains myself and get it over. 

And now comes a strange little meal, or 
rather nibble, answering to the Christian 
name of elevens, undoubtedly derived from 
the fact that it takes place at eleven o’clock 
precisely. Even the lady’s maid finds an 
opportunity to slip down just for a mo- 
ment. ’Tis the witching hour of cocoa, of 
bread and butter, a little cake perhaps, a 
glass of beer for the stalwarts of the staff. 


Dinner is at twelve-thirty, the real meal. 


of the day. Here come the great roasts, 
mutton or beef, pork or veal, the potatoes 
and greens, the milky puddings or roly- 
polies, the crusty apple tarts. There is no 
further thought of food, I am assured, until 
five o’clock, when there is a happy little 
gathering of the Nibelungen for afternoon 
tea. This, needless to say, consists of the 
cup that cheers but does not inebriate, 
helped along its downward course bybounti- 
ful slices of bread and butter, plum or seed 
cake and jam. : 

Supper is at nine. I, who started on the 
subject of the meals so jauntily, little 


GZ 
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realized the length of the expedition, 
once started it must be pursued to the 
crumb. 


I am in blood, 

Stepp’d in so far that, should I wag 
more, 4. 

Returning were as tedious as go o'er, 


The midday roast turns a red cold gs} 
der, there is a cracking of pallid jo 
perhaps cook in a genial mood has hc 
up these aforesaid dainties-or sends in 
from the master’s table, bringing their 
sage of good cheer from the upper w 
more potatoes, more tea, salad, cheese 

The story is told. : 

“Something attempted, something ¢ 
has earned a night’s repose” —with a 
of beer or milk on the way to bed perl 

Food prices have doubled, some — 
trebled, in England. Coal is diffiew 
obtain. Town and country houses are} 
closed, many are in the market, hotel; 
filled to overflowing. And I understan 

And now I come to that typically | 
lish institution—unheard of in any ¢ 
country, I believe—the housekeeper’sr 
commonly called the ‘‘room.” 

The house that does not possessa “ro 
is in the same unfortunate position as 
man who through no fault of his own 
slight social disrepute. For without 
“room” the uppers must sit at meals 
associate during the hours of the st 
dolce far niente with the lowers in ° 
room, the servants’ hall. : 

_ Both uppers and lowers dislike thi 
rangement intensely, and though inn 
cases an extra man’s bedroom is lost ir 
basement, everyone seems to prefer’ 
loss. The first footman will sleep in 
pantry, washing blithely in the sink y 
glass and silver wait their turn; these 
footman, or ’all boy, or hodd man, dot 
up in the servants’ hall—in a folding 
often hastily folded in the morning, 
made, unaired, while breakfast is ser 
The lowers consider this a mere incide 
everyday life; to be without a “room’ 
dark-eyed blot on the honor of the es 
lishment. | 

What is the “room” really? It is 
House of Lords of the British house 
nothing more and certainly nothing 
Here reign and rule, expand and relax 
upper classes of belowstairs, the hc 
keeper, butler, lady’s maid, valet and gr 
of the chambers—this decorative bei 
picturesque cross between a butler 
valet, existing in many of the good ho! 
though far from a necessary evil. 

Here they breakfast, eleven, and Pi 
dine, after mixing with the commoners. 
the joint and greens—for only the bi 
carves; but with the arrival of the pud 
the House of Lords rises, sometimes ‘ 
their plates of pudding in their hands, s: 
times to seek it; at all events it is eate 
the “room.” And here of course they 
and sup. 

And at the head of this traditioned 
to a stranger, complicated house gov 
ment, over the two Houses, serene i 
efficiency and in his dignity and his kn 
edge of how to live and help others to 
from master and mistress down to 
humble hall boy, is the butler. Some 
tried to do without him. Neat-cay 
parlor maids occasionally take his pla 
the more radical houses, which harbor ¥ 
he calls “curious hideas” and drean 
“carrying them hout,” as he adds 
nificantly. The triumphant fact rem 
that no English household is truly Eng 
without him or truly completely com 
able—and well he knows it. ; 

“Hunderstand one thing,” he say! 
cook, who has dared to defy his autho 
“hunderstand this one thing, Mrs. 
ling: First Hi comes. Hand then—f 
long time—nothing comes. Hand ther 
pausing impressively—‘‘you comes!” 

How smoothly it all worked, how ord 
how controlled it all was! FE, 

“Oh, Barrett, I don’t think I’m goin 
like Frederick,’ I say one day, apropo 
the new footman. 

Barrett looks at me sorrowfully. | 

“Don’t you, M’Lady?” he answ 
“’h’s a willin’ lad. Give ’im a little ti 
M’Lady. ’E’asn’t got used to an ; 


i 
a 


ship’s ways yet per’aps.”’ -_ 
(Concluded on Page 141) 


‘a 


Hong do you think it will take?” I 
ested at this point: of view, which 
had not occurred to me. 


yids the tea table. ‘‘Why, Chang 
jarks!. I°-wonder why he barked, 
ik? Do you suppose he thought it 


dn’t say, I’m sure, what the dog 
|. M’Lady,”’ replies Frederick in a 
e, and the conversation flags. 
i 
‘2 kept-house in America the last 
irs. Swedes have come and Swedes 
/ie—Gustave gives as the reason of 
re that he has human feelings, 
joes because Gustave goes, Bea has 
oe for a sweeter woman, but— 
faeesacs: fii 4 
/n special occasions, when the fatted 
eing prepared 4-la Suedoise, there 
_quick-stepped silent little English- 
‘help. His name is Candle and he 


id purrs at me with a different 
Peni a real English tea table. 


eed the Georgian ’all-mark on the 
fat side. He polishes the faded 
very tenderly. I found Alven, one 
vanishing Swedes, using a silver 
| run by electricity and'with a horrid 
g sound. ry 

yw grease is the best thing for old 
TLady,” says Candle lovingly. 

he kettle sings a ‘different song 
‘andle comes to the house. The 
id glass group themselves with all 
‘eliness and tradition of a royal 
etwhen Candle sets the table. Ina 
he-plates will advance toward each 
e decanters will bow formally, the 
3 of The Queen’s Own will tinkle 


‘now,” she said, “good night. For I 
'y must be going.” ” 

g this the veiled lady turned, and 
with quick and graceful motions 
‘e shop left Mr. Josselyn standing 
for several moments afterward 
his doorway into the now almost 
| street. 


4s immediately following this ex- 
lary visit of the veiled lady that Mr. 
received that still more extraor- 
series of prophecies concerning the 
of the stock market, which were’ at 
mystifying in their accuracy and 
in the end such an influence on his 
‘1 career. 
arrived through the mail in the 
‘an ordinary typewritten or mimeo- 
Letter, with nothing remarkable to 
tish them. In the first, after calling 
m to the frantic, roaring bull market 
{ progress—the greatest that the 
ever seen—mention was made in 
1 but sufficiently definite terms of 
t pool that was being conducted in 
der of the market, a great specula- 
‘ture, an oil stock in which it will be 
dered immense fortunes were then 
And while urging strongly its imme- 
urehase, the writer advised—in a 
‘pt—those who had not yet suffi- 
tested the results of his prophecies 
for their own certain informa- 
exactly what they would have made 
end of the next week if they had 
Is stock in the ordinary minimum 
tock-market speculation—one hun- 


lyn naturally, though impressed 
at by the reasoning of the circular, 
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‘from the finger bowls and sherry glasses — 


we never drink it, but it is there on the 
sideboard when Candle comes to: help— 
tinkle-tinkle-tumti-tum-tum-tum! «| 

And now I read of eight-hour days in 
England, of housemaids in‘ revolt. Can 
these things be? ; 

Those gentle creatures with their re- 
spectfully lowered voices, their meek caps, 
their patient knees bent over staircases and 
along floors, scorning the vacuum cleaner 
installed. at considerable expense for their 
sole benefit and comfort—in revolt? 

“Please, M’Lady, I’ll use it if Your Lady- 
ship wishes—but oh, M’Lady, it isn’t clean! 
Indeed, indeed it isn’t clean, M’Lady! Char- 
lotte and me’as tried it—and oh, M’Lady!”’ 

Words fail Sarah, but in the background 
stands Charlotte and their two faces match 
: expression, in utter accord of condemna- 

ion. 

“Shall I use it after I’ve really cleaned?”’ 
adds Sarah with inspiration. 

And they are going—going! 

‘ The old coachman, called in to help serve 
at table, muttering to the currant jelly as 
he passes it, ‘Steady there—ste-a-dy— 
whoa—wh-o-a!”’ 

Going—going! ; 

The old butler appearing before his mas- 
ter at the threatening financial crisis—‘“‘ I’ve 
a‘ tidy little bit saved, sir, hif it’ll ’elp, 
sir ——” ‘a 

Going—going! ) yey! 

The curtsying, white-haired old lodge 


“keeper at the gate, the aged park keeper, 


the gamekeeper, the fatherly, grizzled 
station master! 

“You look the other way while I tell him 
I’m a marchioness,” says Lady G to 
me as the crowded train thunders into the 
little country station on the Monday morn- 
ing. And when I return with the papers 
Lady G is being ushered into a mi- 
raculously discovered empty first-class car- 
riage and the station master is pasting onto 
the window’a label marked ‘‘ Compartment 
reserved’? and Lady G ’s high-sounding 
name in full. 

“Have you a shilling, darling?’’ Lady 
G whispers to me. 

Going—perhaps as I write—gone! 

The old order changeth—and something 
within me insists that it is right that it 
should change. 

But as Lady M—— would say, ‘‘It’s 
rather sad,” all the same! 


E INVESTOR’S NEW ARABIAN 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


sense, his veiled visitor and the letter. And 
through that week he followed-with regretful 
eyes the spectacle of a favored stock rocket- 
ing straight up for arise of twenty points; so 
that when the week was done-his calcula- 
tion upon the usual minimum unit of one 
hundred shares showed him a sum of two 
thousand dollars, which if he had not actu- 
ally lost, still he had failed to make by not 
following the clear typewritten predictions 
of his market prophet. And now every 
morning he turned with deep curiosity to 
the stock-market page to see if he had lost 
still more—remembering now, as he did so, 
not only the actual advance in the market 
but the calm confidence of success shown 
both in the manner of the veiled young 
lady and the proposal for recompense which 
her plan had made to him; a recompense 
contingent without reservation upon his 
receiving the correct advice about the stock 
market. 

However, as he said to himself many 
times, this was but once. It might well be 
nothing but a coincidence—a guess based 
upon mere rumor concerning the move- 
ments of a highly speculative market 
leader; and when the second letter of 
prophecy arrived at the ending of that 
week and he opened it to find a further 
definite prediction concerning this particu- 
lar stock he felt that a more genuine test of 
prophecy was about to be made. 

“Oil is king‘in the market to-day,” said 
the prophet. “We are just entering, as 
all shrewd observers see, the age of oil 
from the coal age.’”’” The manipulators of 
the great pool in the phenomenal market 
leader, the writer went on to state, saw this 
clearly and would be driving the quotations 
for that stock to new and unprecedented 
heights; and theman who should buy even 
the minimum hundred shares of that secu- 
rity would find himself at the end of the 
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A Watch Dog 
“ of Your 
. Battery 


If Your Generator Stopped 
Working—Would You Know? 


HE electrical energy stored in your battery for starting, lighting and ignition 
is being constantly depleted and must be continuously renewed by your 
generator at the ampere-rate specified in your starter instruction book. 


With a Weston Ammeter installed in your 
car you do not guess— you know —at all 
times the exact rate of charge or discharge 
of your battery, and whether or not your 
generator and entire electrical system are 
functioning properly. 


The name “Weston” on any electrical 
indicating instrument has for 30 years 
denoted originality and the highest form 
of excellence. It is your guarantee 
of accuracy, reliability and durable 
service. 


A Weston Ammeter may be obtained from any Accessory Dealer or 
will be installed by any Garage or Battery Service Station. Send for 
descriptive leaflet illustrating different types and finishes, mentioning 


the model of your car. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


NEWARK 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


NEW JERSEY 


Important to Service Stations, Repair Men and Garages 


In locating ‘‘ grounds,” “‘shorts"’ and other electrical disorders for car owners, the efficiency of your service is measured 


by the testing apparatus you use. The Weston Model 280 Garage Testing Instrument is standard. 


It is the most 


accurate, complete and perfect instrument of its kind in the world. Absolutely dependable and offers facilities for 


making every known test. 


Full particulars on request. Also inquire concerning Model 441 ‘‘Fault Finder'’—the 


general utility instrument. One or more ‘‘Fault Finders'’ should be in every garage. 
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3 | 
next week with an excellent six days’ work circumstances, seeing what he hadge 
a behind him. : servatism would be—as in the - 

Again that week Mr. Josselyn scanned mistake and a matter of sharp | 
closely and even excitedly the columns of _ he ordered at once the hundred sha: 
the stock market, and again the sanguine were the ordinary minimum unit 
predictions of the prophet at 61 Henry stock speculation. 
Street were fulfilled to the letter. And Mr. The first course of this stock in t 
Josselyn’s calculation of his lost gains on ket was gratifying in the extrem 
the purchase of the usual hundred-share twice, under the advice of his weekly 
unit of stock-market speculation showed ecy and seeing gains—though ; 
him a total theoretical profit—for him} a great—begin to show  themselye 
loss—of forty-five hundred dollars. Josselyn increased—in fact, redoul 

“You would not believe it,” he said, holdings until as a matter of actual 
mentioning it to one and another of his and cents his commitments reached 
friends, ‘‘but I have watched it now two shares of lower price the standar 
weeks and he’s called the turn each time. mum unit of one hundred shares 
I want you to watch this thing from nowon hundred dollars par value go ofte 
with me.” tioned in the circulars, and upon w 

And going further than this, he ordered a minimum, you could hope to ¢ 
for himself, as a little test, ten shares of on any respectable margin of Dp 
this stock, the purchase of which his _ speculation. 


prophet again recommended. It was consequently to his surpr 

“Hither way,” he told himself, “it would regret that simultaneously the stoc 

. ee not be much for me.” Sierra Monarch suddenly ceased ris 

WOUGH Sta-so was y | But he was pleased, nevertheless, when plunged downward on the curb marl 
sold last year to sur- ieee Uae for a third time the prophecy was fulfilled as suddenly the letters from Dan’ 


and the market leader advanced again, mour, of 61 Henry Street, ceased a 


face the roofs of 150,000 making him a profit, which, however— Mr. Josselyn was greatly disturbed 


average sized houses. a B though something—seemed small enough not only because of his apparently 
Placed in a line they Mt ‘ when compared with the ten times greater personal losses but ¢lso because of ' 
would extend from New a Ss sum he would have made by buying the dent nervousness of the group of 5 
York well beyond Buffalo usual minimum speculative unit of one friends and good customers of his:w 

J) . i hundred shares. had let in on his secret letters of ip 


However, he could not help but be ex- tion, and whose pointed inquiries ah 
cited as well as mystified by the strange fall of the Monarch of the Sierras 
accuracy with which his unknown inform- “ now a matter of sharp concern toh 
ant could predict the course of the market, now wrote once or twice—finally dis 


Sta-so is a roof surfacing of and the clear indication given of a personal ing the request of the veiled lady: 


beautiful colored slate. Nature ' inside knowledge of the great pools, aie peas to eer the he of a 
= i h i i in a speculative market so dominate the tion of the prophecies an somet, in 

gave Sta-so its hues of rich Indian red or cool pane price of stocks in Wall Street. the future prospects of this stock; | 
green. Sta-so colors cannot fade. You will never “How else do you explain it?” he de- answer came from Daniel Seymou 
need to paint or stain your Sta-so surfaced roof. manded of one or another of the half dozen Henry Street; and at last, angry, 
friends to whom he had Sperm etter ae unwilling ake Reese unable - 

= fs i i ili ise of secrecy—shown the letter and induce onger to unravel the mystery and 

Sta So stays—stays in color, stays in durability, to study with him the course of the market. cure advice on what course to pursu 
stays in place. “Three times now he has been absolutely the Monarch of the Sierras, whose 
2 A right! And it stands to reason it can’t be tions had, in fact, sunk upon th 

Sta-so resists weather and wear. Blow high, blow all accident.” market from dollars to cents, Mr. J 


And now he was ready—almost—to determined—in spite of all promise; 
take the plunge and buy his unit of one contrary—to leave town himself, y 
hundred shares of this oil stock—as indeed _ city and find out with his own eye 
the manager of the local branch stock- had become of the prophet at 61 


low, your home is always protected. 


Sta-so resists fire. It is absolutely proof against 


sparks and embers. broker’s office where he had taken his Street; if he were still there, to dem: 
t A orders advised doing—when he was held vice and explanation; if he were no 
Sta-so’d roofing is economical. On the average, its back on a, brink of action by hie fourth to learn where he had gone. 
* _thj * § * letter from his typewriting prophet. ‘ 
first cost is one-third that of tile, one-half that of solid *“A reaction is due,” he advised, ‘‘and Upon arrival in the city and at 
slate and usually less than the best wood shingles. overdue. The pool is liquidated. Stocks are Street Mr. Josselyn was surprisec 


out of strong into weak hands.” It was with his knowledge of the narrow ¢ 


In cost per year it is the cheapest roofing. time, he said, to sell the market leader stances of the veiled lady and her b 


short; but if not this, then let everyone at the character of the thorought 
i Look for and find the Sta-so label on the next roof- who held this stock sell; by all means sell which they lived. It seemed, in fact, : 
ing you buy. It means roof surface that will not fade. his actual holdmgs, for the market was a tenement district almost squalid i: 


now definitely turning from oil to another acter and apparently inhabited bya 
speculation. Oil had been king; but now population, many of whom did no 
the new speculation would be silver! The speak English. This could scarcely 
Government of the United States had re- place he was seeking, and he was pi 
moved its restraining hand from that met- puzzled, under the shadow of the hig 
al’s price, which was now certain to bound when he saw passing for the first ti 
up to unknown heights. And the great who seemed to be capable of ares 
pools of the future—which were now form- inquiry in the English tongue—a 
ing on the great silver stock, such as the short man with a red face, who g 
Monarch of the Sierras—would be the impression of a person much irrita 
dominating feature of the coming market. not permanently enraged. 


It means roof service that will not fail. 


But as for oil this week, sell! By all means, “Pardon me,” said Mr. Jossely) 
sell! his usual politeness. ‘‘This is Henry 
Mr. Josselyn, having his profit on his ten is it not?” 
shares, did as he was bid; sent as an honest “Tt is, yes,” snapped the 8 
man his twenty per cent of his gains to his “Could you direct me to Numbe 


at 61 Henry Street—and now waited with tense, staccato voice. ‘Because if ] 
more than interest for the result of that I’d go there!” 1 
week’s prophecy. And now, when for the “IT see,” said Mr. Josselyn politel 
fourth time the predictions of this man “T’ve been looking for it,’ volu 
were fulfilled to the dot, the small group the other then. ‘I’ve been lookin 
who were watching them together, ifnotall for an hour; inquiring from these f 
convinced, were at least confounded. ers,” said the other in the voice of 
“How else do you explain it then, if he the last stages of a deadly anger, 
doesn’t speak from advance knowledge—if begin to doubt my sanity.” 
| he hasn’t some real information about “That is funny,” said Mr. Joss 
these pools?” demanded Mr. Josselyn, now the soothing manner both natural ar 
not only convinced by the accuracy of the tivated by him. 
predictions but grateful as well for his “Ts it?”’ said the round red man, t 
preservation from the severe loss that on him as if to rend him. “Is it?’ 
would have resulted if he had followed his “Tmean,” Mr. Josselyn hastily exp 
own intentions and not been warned off by himself, “it is curious that I am her 
his adviser. ing for the same number—in the sam 
These manufacturers of roofing products bought enough Sta-so It was under these circumstances that dicament as you. May I inquire wh 
last year to surface 1 billion square feet of roofing. the ou letter arrived advising the forma- you are seeking?” a 
Actilgamated Rociia' Care Gia : tion of a great pool in that wonderful leader “T am seeking—if you want to } 
Bacher Asphalt Paving Co_,-PhiladciptigPa, | No tecar ig ilnose Mil e ionyanee Real of the new speculation, Monarch of the the greatest swindler on this cont 
Barrett Co. . . New York,N. Y. _B. F. Nelson Roofing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Sierras, now for sale on the curb market in said the stranger. 


Beckman- Dawson Rfg. Co. . Chicago, Ill. Pioneer Paper Co. . . Los Angeles, Calif. j j i 
Bird & Son . . . East Walpole, Mass. Reynolds Shingle (Co; he Grad Repide, Mich. New York. The ig os of this stock was not “Who?” asked Mr. Josselyn with : 


informant—the brother of the veiled lady “T wish I could,’ said cause tl 


WEATHER 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co. . Cincinnati, Ohio Richardson Paper Co. . . Cincinnati, Ohio high—certainly not as compared with the tain anticipatory sinking of the 
. . - y 
rae box, et Geta — = ss pednote Cow ee Stebauls Minn: oil stock that had preceded it as market ‘‘Who is that?” a 
or anufacturin We reife : t i oo a 1 hate ay ee j j 
The Heppes-Nelson Roofing Co.,Chicago, Ill. UsoseMin Gowen oy ve eee ‘A leader, The prospect of advance was Behe oe __ His name,” said the red-faced $ 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co. - York, Pa, H..F. Watson Co. js rcmee eerie eens spondingly great to one coming in at the with venomous distinctness, 1s f 
A, H.WhitesRtg, Co.| 94,10 New Orleans, Lai beginning of the rise; and Mr. Josselyn Seymour.” ae 
now made up his mind that under the (Continued on Page 145) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
yyou—do you know,” inquired Mr. 
now naturally agitated, ‘‘this 

rsonally?”’ 

do not,” said the fat man unflinch- 


en why,” inquired Mr. Josselyn per- 
dy, “do you call him a swindler?” 
swindler,” said the angry man sen- 
sly, “is one who swindles. And this 
is the manipulator of an enterprise 
} is—or must be—an_ out-and-out 
, a swindle of the most devilish and 
jlieal type. And when I locate him at 
padquarters, 61 Henry Street, I shall 
“have full restitution or I shall de- 
xe him and turn him and his accom- 
over to. the proper authorities.” 
1 he proceeded violently to attack 
iscuss Daniel Seymour and his proph- 
and to state what he was about to do 
n when he found him. 
appose,” said Mr. Josselyn, “‘suppose 
‘e if we can’t find out together where 
qaumber is.’ For the excited manner 
: other was proving singularly attrac- 
o the young, and a swarm of smeared 
ss was rapidly collecting round them. 
ere,” said Mr. Josselyn, ‘is a place 
» they might know.” And suiting the 
1 to the words he led the way to an 
n saloon or café opposite, his new ac- 
‘tance finally following him, to the 
‘us disappointment of his youthful 
ince. 
xaty-one?” said the bartender in the 
n saloon, not excessively responsive. 
mno. I never hear of it.” 
d seeing that patronage and diplo- 
) would be the next step native to the 
mstances, Mr. Josselyn took it. 
fay I offer you a drink?” he said to his 
anion. 
‘don’t care if I do,” said the other, 
ading finally. ; 
‘ou can serve it at one of the little 
3,’ said Mr. Josselyn. And when the 
ig beer was brought he passed to the 
a quarter; and then, with the air of 
secustomed to distributing gratuities, 
aved away his change with another 
ion about the desired address. 
ixaty-one? I look it up for you,” said 
ow more amenable man in the apron, 
uurned to inquire concerning it from 
sw inside and then from those outside 
oor, but apparently without imme- 
| success. 
ind now, if you don’t mind,” said Mr. 
lyn, when the two at the table had 
shed their first thirst, “if it is not 
ding, could you tell me what you know 
| this Daniel Seymour and his market 
aecies? That is, if you don’t mind,” 
id again politely. 
find? No!” said the other in his 
yt way, which Mr. Josselyn now 
ised was but a surface manner of in- 
tion covering a nature essentially com- 
cative. ‘Mind? No! I’m glad to,” 
id; and after a moment’s pause he 
+d his experience with the typewritten 
iecies of Mr. Seymour. 
ly name is Bangs,” he said. “‘George 
b . 
fowdado, Mr. Bangs,” said Mr. Jos- 
, reaching his hand across the table. 
d to know you.” And he gave his 
name and address. 
fowdado,’”’ said Mr. Bangs, shaking 
8 perfunctorily and going on with the 
er in hand. 
‘am a bachelor,” he said, “‘in the retail 
business; and having no special reason 
turning home, I am often in my store 
ghts. A matter of four weeks ago,’’ he 
on, “I was about to close up for the 
when a young woman, heavily 


. Veiled lady!” interjected Mr. Jos- 

: involuntarily. 

‘es! Why not?” said Mr. Bangs, evi- 

‘Ge small appetite for interruption. 

Nothing,” said Mr. Josselyn, sensing 

“Go on!” 

the had, it seemed,” said Mr. George 

Sangs in a dry, sarcastic voice, “access 

formation about the stock market.” 

i ea otner Le ; 

es,” said Mr. Bangs, eying him. 

{n orphan brother,” said Mr. Josselyn 

tly, “with whom she lived at 61 

r Street.”’ é 

Nho was employed in a great stock- 
8 office,’ said Mr. Bangs, finally 

ting and giving way to the spirit of 

decasion. 

from which he would send you ——” 

e and advance information on the 
kets, the big pools.” 
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“To be paid for on a percentage basis.” 

Viesu: 

“Because they trusted you.” 

“Exactly,” said George W. Bangs in still 
harder and drier tones. ‘In a confidential 
transaction.” 

“A little woman, dark and very neatly 
dressed.” 

“The same one,” said Mr. Bangs. ‘So 
she got you too!” 

“She did,” said Mr. Josselyn, And both 
were silent. 

“But the letters—the prophecies about 
the market—were they true in your case?” 
inquired Mr. Josselyn, speaking again 
finally. : 

“They were,” said Mr. Bangs, “‘at first.” 

And they compared notes—for they 
both, it seemed, had preserved and had 
with them that remarkable series of mar- 
ket letters. 

“This,”’ said Mr. Josselyn, unfolding and 
reading the first one that was handed 
him, ‘‘is exactly identical. And this,’ he 
said, unfolding the second—and again the 
third. “‘It seemed impossible,’’ remarked 
Mr. Josselyn, “‘did it not at the time?’’ 

“Tt did,” said Mr. Bangs briefly. 

“But this,” said Mr. Josselyn, now com- 
ing to the fourth letter, “‘is different.” 

“Exactly opposite,” said Mr. Bangs, 
after scrutinizing Mr. Josselyn’s letter. 

And Mr. Josselyn meanwhile examined 
the other letter more closely. For it said to 
buy, instead of to sell, the great oil stock— 
the speculative leader, in terms as definite 
as it had advised Mr. Josselyn to sell it. It 
advised this—but it advised, too, still more 
urgently, to begin immediately the pur- 
chase of the silver stocks and of the Mon- 
arch of the Sierras, which was now certainly 
rising to assume.the leadership in the stock 
market. 

“And what, if I may ask,” said Mr. 
Josselyn finally, ‘‘did you do? How did 
you act on this information—on this silver 
stock?” 

“T was,’ said Mr. Bangs tersely, “‘like 
you, I presume, a fool. I fell for it finally.” 

“T hope not for a large sum,” said Mr. 
Josselyn. 

“Large enough,’ replied Mr. Bangs 
laconically. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Josselyn, whose 
mind, with the tenacity of despair—for he 
had now not only sunk his savings but had 
involved his business credit even in this 
thing—steadily refused to believe the 
worst. “And yet I have to have it ex- 
plained to me.” 

“What?” snapped Mr. Bangs. 

“A number of things,” Mr. Josselyn re- 
sponded. ‘‘The way he predicted in ad- 
vance exactly what did happen, in the first 
three letters to both of ys—all exactly true. 
For he did that, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did that,’’ conceded Mr. Bangs. 

“Three times,” repeated Mr. Josselyn. 
“Four times to me.” 

“Probably he guessed it. Probably he 
guessed at it, just as you and I would do,” 
said Mr. Bangs. 

“That doesn’t quite explain it to me,” 
said Mr. Josselyn politely. ‘‘And another 
thing I cannot understand—if he was a 
pure swindler; if they both were, as I am 
loath to believe—what was their purpose?”’ 
asked Mr. Josselyn, speaking aloud a 
thought which had many times lately ap- 
pealed to him. ‘‘Where would they get 
their profits unless from a percentage of 
what we made?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Bangs shortly, 
now obviously losing his interest in mere 
theoretical discussion and anxious again 
for the action which was evidently so na- 
tive to his disposition. “I know this, 
though—these people, this man and 
woman, are swindlers. I know this—they 
enticed me and probably many others into 
a fraudulent scheme of speculation. And I 
know this—I shall find them; I shall run 
them down if there is any possible way of 
doing it. I shall find them at 61 Henry 
Street or elsewhere. And when I find them 
I shall denounce them. I shall demand 
reparation. And following that I shall have 
justice. I shall see that this man with his 
accomplice, this veiled woman of ours, is 
placed securely where he can do no more of 
this—in jail!” 

And when he had said this they both 
looked up. For at the end of his sentence 
the Italian bartender had approached and 
stood over them waiting. 

“You gotta right,’’ he stated, and he 
waved his hand. ‘‘You said it. Yes!” 

“What?” demanded Mr. Bangs crisply. 

“The jail,’’ responded the other. wh 

“The what?” ejaculated Mr. Bangs. * . 
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She Anchor Top in dSummer 
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Home-like @amitort In 
Any Weather With 
An Anchor Top 


ET any motor car owner who has an Anchor 
Top on his car tell you what it means to ride 
insnugcomfortanywhere, andinany weather. 

What it means to get year-round service from 
your car instead of having it laid up six months 
out of every year. 

See these tops. Note the perfect coach work 

and the luxurious appointments—domelight, hand- 

,. some whip-cord lining, snug fitting doors and win- 
, . dows and many other little touches of elegance. 
* _. Then you won’t delay a single day installing an 
_-Anchor Top on your car. And soon you'll be tell- 
ing others of the delights of this top that trans- 
forms an open car into a fine closed car model. 


Glass -Enclose 


Each model Anchor Top is designed for a spe- 
cific car, and fits on the regular body irons. No 
over-hanging, no rattling, no squeaking. The top 
is light in weight, rigid in construction, and as 
durable as the car itself. 


There are twenty models of Anchor Tops 
for these cars: j 

Buick Ford Willys-Knight Essex 

Overland Dodge Chevrolet 


Side curtains are but poor shields against cold, rain, 
snow and sleet. To depend on them means to expose your- 
self and passengers to discomfort. Last winter's flu and 
pneumonia epidemic should warn you against needless 
exposure this year. 

To be certain of your Anchor Top, write today for our 
beautifully illustrated literature, prices and the name of the 
Anchor Top Dealer in your cjty. Be sure to name your car 
and model. Last year we could not supply all who wanted 
Anchor Tops. We urge you to rush your inquiry to us 
now to insure fall delivery. 


THE ANCHOR TOP & BODY CO. 
304 South St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fine Coach Builders for 30 Years 
DEALERS; Write for attractive proposition and state 


the cars you handle. 


Ghe Anchor To 
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\ 
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es 
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Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


ligation I would like to 
get your illustrated litera- 
ture and price of Anchor 


Top for Car and Model 
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A 
“FLavo” FLour 


BaKing 
Vo would be even better satisfied than she is, 


for you would know by the flavor what won- 
derful flour is “FLAVO.” 

Nearly all of the rich, sweet, nut-like flavor of 
the wheat berry is retained in “FLAVO FLOUR” 
on account of the improved direct process of milling 
by which it is milled. | 
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This new process is revolutionizing flour milling, 
for while it leaves the flavor in the flour on account 
of non-oxidization of the essential oils of: the wheat 
berry, it also leaves in the flour more of the necessary 
vitamines. The protein of the bread baked from this 
is more easily assimilated, so it is the better bread for 
children and those having a tendency to indigestion 
from eating fresh bread. ; 


You will eat more bread if it is made from 
“Flavo Flour,” for it is delicious. 

This flour is made in many communities through- 
out the United States, but it is only manufactured by 
the AMERICAN (MIDGET) MARVEL mill and 
sifted through silks of 109 meshes to the inch. 


Everywhere people are demanding this better flour. You Me 
can easily enjoy good bread again. 


Get it fresh from the mill or your grocer. 


__ If there is not yet one of these mills in your community, 
write us for the nearest one. 


We will also be glad to send you 


“The Story of a 
Wonderful Flour Mill.’’ : 


The Anglo-American 
Mill Company 


625-631 Trust Bldg. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
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“The sixaty-one,” returned the other. 
“Tt musta be.” 

“What—what?” inquired Mr, Bangs 
still more sharply. . 

“The sixaty-one, the jail, the sixaty- 
one,” said the foreign bartender, quite ob- 
viously now striking against the limit of his 
vocabulary, ‘‘there—yes—over the street. 
Yes,’ he said, pointing, for they had risen 
now and gone with him to the door. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Josselyn, finally 
leaving him and breaking the deadlock, for 
the complexion of Mr. Bangs now grew 
every moment more alarming,-being now, 
if not scarlet, at least crimson. 

“What is it? What is it?” he inquired of 
Mr. Josselyn when they had gone. ‘‘Am I 
crazy—or-is he? An ass, an idiot, an im- 
becile, or what?” 

“More likely,’’ said Mr. Josselyn, taking 
the more natural explanation, ‘‘more likely 
we just didn’t quite understand him.” 

His companion made no reply. 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Josselyn, ‘“‘we 
can go over and see. -That’s easy, now we 
are here.” 

And taking his companion by the arm he 
passed across the roadway and up on the 
steps of the grim stone structure which the 
Italian had clearly indicated as Number 
61 Henry Street. ; 


“Ts this,’ demanded Mr. Josselyn of the 
man in uniform who appeared to answer 
their inquiries, ‘‘61 Henry Street?” 

“Well,” said the official, apparently 
taken aback, “I don’t know as I know.” 

“Don’t know!” exclaimed the now scar- 
let George W. Bangs. ‘‘Your own street 
number?” 

“T ain’t sure,” the other answered. ‘‘But 
it may be. Wait a minute.’’ And he went 
back to inquire. 

“Tt’s an institution of some sort, that’s 
sure,’”’ said Mr. Josselyn, whispering in his 
absence. 

“Sure? It’s certain,” said the now per- 
manently indignant Mr. Bangs. ‘A typi- 
cal state institution.” 

And then the uniformed ‘attendant re- 
turned. 

“They ain’t sure,” he said, “but they 
think it is,” and stood waiting for another 
inquiry in the aggressively,patient manner 
common to kindergarten teachers, ticket 
agents and public officials. 

But at this point Mr. Bangs broke in, 
entirely disregarding this. ‘‘Think!” he 
said. “Think! Don’t you know your own 
street number? What are you, anyhow? 
What is this place?) Do you know that? 
What is this institution here we’ve come 
Olas 

“The old Henry Street jail,’ the other 
answered, moved clearly by a great com- 
passion for his ignorance. 

“The jail!” said Mr. Josselyn, taking up 
the conversation politely on Mr. Bangs’ 
inability to continue it. 

“Yes,” said the official, who, though 
still cold, responded to the courtesy of 
Mr. Josselyn. 

““May we come in? May we see the 
manager—the jailer?”’ asked Mr. Josselyn. 
“Tf it is possible,” he said, and smiled his 
most courteous smile. 

“T’ll see,” said the attendant, and, dis- 
appearing for a short time, he reappeared 
to lead them, without further conversation, 
to another room and the desk of the official 
they had asked for. 

As they approached his desk the keeper 
of the prison, a tall mannerly man past 
middle age, rose and shook hands and bade 
them be seated with a courtesy not inferior 
to Mr. Josselyn’s own. And when they 
were seated Mr. Josselyn, feeling welcome 
and at ease, asked the first question looking 
toward the solution of the mystery they 
both sought. 

“Ts this 61 Henry Street?’ he asked 
again of the courteous jailer. 

“It is,” the other answered, “though 
naturally we do not often think of it as 
such. And in fact, though of course we do 
have a street number, very few would 
know it outside of myself and the Post 
Office Department. And I am rather sur- 
prised,” he added, ‘‘that you have found it. 
But now that you have, what can we do 
for you?” he asked them with a quiet smile, 

“Is there a man—an individual here by 
the name of Daniel Seymour?” interjected 
Mr. Bangs. 

_“‘There is, yes,” said the polite official, 
his courteous ‘smile broadening somewhat. 
“What is he? What is he here for?” 

“He is, under his various names,” the 
other responded, ‘‘one of the sharpest and 
most notorious stock swindlers in the 
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country. He is here at present und) 
dictment for one of his many j 
frauds—as our prisoner.” a 

“Your prisoner!” ejaculated Mr, 

“Yes. Are you by chance in any yw; 
victims?”’ 

“T should say,” said Mr. Josselyn 
Bangs’ almost violent ‘silence, “pro 
that we were.” And encouraged h 
other’s courtesy he went forward and 
orated the history of the mysterious 
prophecies that had originated at 61 F 
Street. 

And at the end the official burst ou: 
polite but uncontrollable laughter, 

“‘Pardon me,” he said, stopping fy 
“But can you beat it?” 

“What, sir?” asked Mr. Josselyn,, 
himself a little indignant. 

“You’ll pardon me,” said the wa. 
wiping his eyes. ‘‘But you will admit! 
said, “that it is at least unusual for an 
ation of this kind to be conducted fy 
jail.”’ 

“Tt is—I should say myself,” said 
Bangs with another sudden access of Sp) 
“And not a very. pleasant advertise, 
for the jail. How could it be?” h 
manded. ‘“‘How could it happen?” 

“That I will explain to you preser 
said the polite official, ‘with your pe 
sion. But first I would like to ask y 
question or two myself.’’» And he 
made inquiries concerning their nam 
residences. 

“You, you say,” he said to Mr. Joss: 
“fare from Upper New York State?” | 

“Yes,” said Mr. Josselyn, and gay 
home address. 

“And you?” he asked of Mr. Bang 

“From Connecticut,’”’ Mr. Bangs; 
swered him, also giving the name c¢ 
home town. 

And the head of the prison scrupul 
put them both down, apparently in | 
of other names. "3 

“He told you—he prophesied car 


the stock market—this leading stock i) 
he inquired of Mr. Bangs, ‘“‘how 
times correctly?” 
““Three,”’ said Mr. Bangs shortly. 
And he made note of this and just 
the prophecies were. ee 
“And you?” he asked Mr. Jossel 
“Four.” By 
He made note of this also, besid 
Josselyn’s name and place of residen 
“And now,” said the polite official, 
ing back, “‘I am at your service; to ar 
what questions you may wish to ask- 
can.” ‘i 
Mr. Bangs being still apparently 
capped by the strength of his emotio), 
was Mr. Josselyn who made the firs 
quiries. eb 
“How,” he asked—‘“‘just what was! 
game that this criminal worked in t 
“Tt is an old one, a variation of 0 
the old market-tip speculation games, 
plied the official; ‘“‘which, I unders! 
was more prevalent some years ‘te 


now, but is being revived again by su 
pert swindlers as this Seymour—wi 
little different purpose.” “Off 

“But how—in what way,” ret 
Mr. Josselyn quickly, going at once ti 
point which baffled him, ‘could this 
take a stock like this first one he re 
mended and predict accurately its rise 
fall in price three times running, as 
my friend here; or four times, as in! 
own case? Was it pure accident—cc 
dence?”’: 

“Not at all,” said the official. “Tt 
certainty—with the proper tools.” 

“The proper tools!’’ repeated Mr. 
selyn. ‘‘Yes!” 

“Yes,” said the warden gravely. “ 

founded, as nearly all such games are, |) 
the so-called sucker list.’’ And he wet, 
explaining in detail this most impor 
feature in stock swindling. 
_ “A great share of the efforts of t 
stock swindlers,” he explained, “as 
probably are aware, is devoted to th 
taining and the use of these sucker . 
The great stock swindling operations ol 
country, in fact, you may almost say, 1 
their thousands of variations, center in 
lists, and there are no pains or ingé 
that these persons will spare thems 
for the getting and the use of these. 

“These lists,” he continued, “as yO 
doubt know, are valuable property, bo 
and sold in New York and in the so 
curb markets in the larger cities all 
country. And just now—so we are 
ibly informed—lists of the Liberty 5 
holders and even Red Cross subserl 
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) offered for sale to these people 

‘,se, having been procured often 
ties are too liberal in advertising 

Jes in their local papers. As pos- 

gdone in your town—and yours,” 

’ Mr. Josselyn when Mr. Bangs 

ddsharply. 

ik so, yes,” said Mr. Josselyn. 
” 


yw—I know,” said the intelligent 
jpwing understandingly. “Now 
ion. How could he in his circular 
Jee times with you and four times 
an accurate prediction of the 


aor 
‘ind half!’”’ repeated Mr. Bangs. 
said the warden. “You,” he said 
ysselyn, ‘“‘for example, reside in 
¢ State. You,” he said to Mr. 
are a resident of Connecticut. 
sare many variations in working 
‘ular scheme. Formerly it was 
,ates: But the principle is always 
- for it is founded upon a mathe- 
rtainty.” ; 

ithematical certainty!” echoed 


Geet 1 Z 
said the warden, ‘“‘as follows: 


into local groups—say into 
w-cities. He will then take these 
id split them’ in half, into two 
t is, each. containing approxi- 
\e Same number of names. You: 


am Mr. Josselyn, listening 


Il then prepare two sets of predic- 
‘speculative stock, one stating it is 
one that it is going down; and 
to half the groups and another to 
half; separating the groups receiv- 
fferent letters as far as possible so 
i will be the least possible chance 
scipients comparing notes.” 
’ said Mr. Josselyn. 
then, obviously,” said the polite 
{ official, “‘he has now as a matter. 
‘ty predicted the course of the mar- 
-half of his list correctly and has 
a corresponding first impression 
| His problem is now to procure 
hecy that is correct. What does 
e names to which the incorrect 
h has been sent are lost natu- 
town into the discard. Sohe does 
» takes the other list—the other 
i splits that once again into halves, 
vating the recipients of the letters 
‘possible geographically.” 
‘ehalf is correct always,” said Mr. 
quickly. And Mr. Bangs gave out 


‘the next split, you see, would 
irther division into localities. Only 
: the groups with the successful 
os would have had correct proph- 
2e times—as in your case,” said 
ilto Mr. Bangs, “and so might be 
. for falling for the deception.” 
still more so in my case,” said Mr. 
“on the fourth correct predic- 
ut Mr. Bangs only grunted. 
exactly,’ said the polite official. 
ed no doubt miraculous to you, or 
least certain by that time.” 
"assented Mr. Josselyn. ‘It was 
vincing.”’ 
lerstand all that,’’ said Mr. Bangs, 
denly breaking in. ‘‘That’s all 
Sut that is not the question—not 


tis?” ae the courteous warden, 
im. 
question to meis: How could hedo 
w could te do this all fie a jail?” 
: is the amusing thing!” ex- 
the official. 
® inquired Mr. Bangs, still in a 
menacing tone. ‘‘Is it?” 
so,” said the other, regarding 
ly but firmly. “Very! And I 
Uuwill in the end. For it shows you 
vg oo will go with their so- 
ay? 


wer Mr. Bangs merely grunted. 
n,” said the official, going on 
sidation, “in dealing with crim- 
men, what do you always do? 
‘self in the criminal’s place. 
‘ourself a criminal in his posi- 
not?” 

'. Bangs again grunted. 
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_ “Here was this man,’’ the officer con- 
tinued, ‘‘incarcerated for stock swindling. 
Up against it, we will say, desperate for 
cash money to pay the expenses of his 
coming trial and for other use. What would 
he do? He would go over in his mind, 
would he not, all the devices for raising 
money in his memory? Say then he fell 
upon this one. He would have none of the 
elaborate machinery, none of the great 
lists, none of the elaborate organization 
these people need and use to cover whole 
states.. All that would be gone. He had no 
money, no organization, no human being in 
the world to trust but one—this woman.” 

“This woman!” exclaimed both in 
chorus. 

“This veiled lady evidently of whom you 
speak. Nellie is the name we know her by— 
Nellie the Lady—from her manners, the 
extremely refined and mannerly way she 
has. His wife, let us call her. And, gentle- 
men,” said the official, ‘‘I have seen many 
things; but there is nothing like a loyal 
true-hearted woman to stick by you when 
you are down.” 

“Go on, please,’’ said Mr. Josselyn. 

“And this one, this woman,” said the 
official admiringly, ‘‘is a wonder, isn’t she? 
A great artist in her line.” 

“Go on with your explaining,” said Mr. 


angs. 

““Very well,” said the warden, doing so. 
“Now then, putting ourselves in this man’s 
place again,’”’ he said, ‘‘ where would we find 
ourselves? What would he probably do? 
He must have money—cash at once. He 
has, as we understand it, three possible 
assets in the world—a very carefully se- 
lected sucker list, himself and his asso- 
ciate—his faithful Nellie.” 

“Go on!’ exclaimed Mr. Bangs, again 
hurrying him. ten sr 

“Very well,” said the polite but unhas- 
tening official. “‘Suppose then that he de- 
cides on this old game of half and half, or 
some variation of it. These are his assets. 


There are three factors in the case, and gpe |. 


of these is fixed—that is himself. He him- 
self can do one thing only—he can direct 
operations, concentrate and boil down the 
sucker list-and stay here waiting to receive 
the money which he so much needs and 
which Nellie the Lady will start the selected 
suckers to sending in in the quickest possible 
time.” 


“Selected suckers!” repeated Mr. Jos- 


selyn, partly to himself. 


“Well—yes,” said the official politely. || 


“You may say that is what these people all 
do—the theory of the operation. Say, for 
example, he had a list of names in different 
places of investors in Liberty Bonds; and 
say these had been boiled down by in- 
quiry—answers to circulars offering general 
information upon stock market terms, for 
example; such as I understand you fell for,” 
he said, turning to Mr. Josselyn and Mr. 
Bangs. 

And Mr. Josselyn nodded, while Mr. 
Bangs sat red and still. 

‘Showing at one and the same time that 
you were both entirely ignorant of thestock 
market but willing to be interested in it.” 

“As suckers,” said Mr. Josselyns 

‘“‘Well—yes,’’ said the polite official, “per- 
haps we may say so.” 

“Say so!’ cried Mr. Bangs impatiently. 
“Say so by all means! The whales of all 
the suckers! Say so! And go on and tell 
us how this Nellie—this Nellie woman 
worked us!” Fao ; 

“She would start out,’ went on the of- 
ficial smoothly, ‘“‘with a certain number of 


names—carefully selected. In your case, | 


I see, and in several others, the names: of 
bachelors,” he said, regarding them. “But 
let us say, in general, men not unsusceptible 
to female charms—men not dummies, as 
they say, to a good-looking girl,” he said, 
and sat looking at them with grave under- 
standing. 

“Well then,” he proceeded, “‘she goes 
out—this Nellie the Lady. Now let us say 
that in a week’s time she sees and picks out 
and interests one hundred different indi- 
viduals carefully selected for their possi- 
bilities in different localities. That would 
not be unreasonable to expect from a good 
canvasser working against time for a man 
she loved—that she was stuck on,’’: the 
official said, looking toward them for as- 
sent. 

But neither answering him he went on. 

“The rest, then, is an easy calculation. 
Take one hundred and divide it into two. 
What would you have?” 

“Fifty,’”’ said Mr. Josselyn. 

“Yes, fifty right’ predictions.” 

*‘And then again?” he said. 
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Extra Thickness 
Surplus Service 


N selecting Federal EXTRA 

GAUGE Red Tubes you are 
really buying extra miles of eco- 
nomical service. 

Federal EXTRA GAUGE 
Red Tubes have a surplus thick- 
ness of pure, lively, durable rub- 
ber. They are built up in 
many layers, giving reinforced 
strength and freedom from por- 
osity that especially adapts them 
for use with Cord or other over- 
size tires. 


With extra thickness and su- 
perior strength, Federal EXTRA 
GAUGE Red Tubes combine 
greater_resiliency that noticeably 
increases riding ease. 


The use of Federal EXTRA 
GAUGE Red Tubes means gen- 
uine tire economy, because their 
longer life insures greater mile- 
age and increased satisfactory 
service from your casings. 


The Federal Rubber Company 


of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal/Automobile Tires, 
Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle 
. and Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Fibre 
Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting 
and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
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Its All Dried Up! 


HE ordinary packing pail is unsanitary 

and wasteful. It absorbs the good juices 

of jams, jellies, apple butter, peanut 
butter, mince meat, pie fillings, lard, etc., and 
leaves a dried out, unsatisfactory product. It 
imparts a woody taste to its contents, and 
undesirable odors are often communicated, 
through its cracks, in shipment. It cheats you, 
Mr. Packer, by giving your customers an in- 
ferior, poor tasting product. It cheats you, 
Mr. Dealer; you lose what the wood absorbs 
and the dry, unsalable rind next to the side of 
the pail. 


Buy Food In 


Packing Pails 


If you buy food products in bulk ask for those packed 
in ‘‘Fibrotta’” Packing Pails. These pails are abso- 
lutely non-absorbent. They bring their contents to you 
as fresh and good-tasting as when they were packed. 
No woody taste, no undesirable odors. They can be 
washed to look as good as new, and used or sold for 
seventy-five cents to a dollar apiece—ACTUALLY 
SAVING ALL COST OF PACKAGE. 

We also make ‘“‘Fibrotta” fire pails, water pails, 
pails for all purposes, spittoons, tubs, keelers or small 
tubs for holding food, scrap jars, waste baskets, «um- 
brella jars and trays. This handsome mahogany col- 
ored ware is made in one piece, under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure. It has no cracks or seams to open 
up or catch and hold dirt. It will not warp, rust or 
dent out of shape, and it is far more durable and sani- 
tary than metal or earthenware. 

We use ‘“Fibrotta” in our wonderful ‘“XXth Cen- 
tury’’ Water Coolers. 
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“Twenty-five,” responded Mr. Josselyn. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Bangs, hasten- 
ing the process, “‘we’ll take that much for 
granted. The next—we know—will be 
twelve and the next after that six.” 

“In the first of these—the third true 
prophecy,” said the official with continued 
calm politeness, ‘‘among the twelve he 
will have you. And in the six,” he said to 
Mr. Josselyn, “‘you! And every time the 
reader of the letter will be impressed with 
more and more certainty, naturally, that the 
writer knows what he is writing about; 
that he has knowledge of a big pool, let us 
say, which actually gives him the ability 
to forecast and prophesy about the stock 
market.”’ 

“Say he does!” said Mr. Bangs, again 
breaking in upon his reasoning. ‘‘Say he 
does all this, what are six—what are twelve 


people, for that matter? He won’t get 


them all.” 


“Ah,” replied the urbane official. “But: 
you forget. While he divided you multi-’ 


plied!”’ 
“Me!” replied Mr. Bangs. ‘I multi-: 
plied! How?” 


“You shared, did you not—by direct 
invitation—your information from this 
circular, for verification with your friends 
up to the number of ten?” 

And both of his auditors were silent. 

“Tf you did not even go beyond that,”’ 
he said, ‘‘in fact.’ 

And both moved slightly. ; 

“Tempted, if for no other reason, by the 
apparent mystery of the thing. And then, 
of course, some even might be impressed in 
the early stages of the letters,” he said. 
“But let us take it at the worst, when four 
prophecies in succession have. been proved. 
Let us take six men who tell ten others, or 
five perhaps!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bangs, now glaring in- 
tently at him with something new—some 
new purpose evidently in his mind. 

““And say,” the official went along, “‘only 
a percentage should put in a small part— 
any considerable share of ten thousand 
dollars—of that minimum of stock specu- 
lation that he wrote continually about. 
Say only a few of these took his advice and 
bought.” 

‘Say they did,’’said Mr. Bangs. “‘Afew!”’ 
be “Yes,” said the official, looking back at 

im. 

“How many of them,” Mr. Bangs ex- 
plained himself, ‘‘would send on their 
money—their percentage?” 

‘“More than you would think perhaps,” 
said the courteous official most politely, and 
went on againin Mr. Bangs’ silence. ‘‘But 
in a way,” he said, “‘you are right. That 
was not the big thing.” 

“Not the big thing!” both said after him 
in concert. 

“Not the big thing to which, as in all 
these schemes, he was leading them.” 

“What was?” Mr. Bangs demanded. 

“‘T should say offhand,” said the warden, 
“that it was this Monarch of the Sierras, 
that new silver stock, which in the end he 
recommended to everybody.” 

“And which ——” exclaimed Mr. Jos- 
selyn, starting up. 

‘“Was—as far as we can learn—a worth- 
less fake,’”’ continued the official, ‘‘floated 
by some confederates of his, or at least by 
someone with whom he had an understand- 
ing through Nellie the Lady.” 

“How—in what way?” interjected Mr. 
Bangs excitedly, still objecting. ‘How 
could he get any profit out of it, when he 
told us—or she told us rather—to buy it 
anywhere, of any broker we wanted to.” 

“What difference does that make,” in- 
quired the official, “‘with the Monarch of the 
Sierras, if this stock is only sold? Every 
share sold anywhere is so much.profit to 
its promoters, with whom undoubtedly— 
as I have told you—either by himself or 
through Nellie the Lady—this man we will 
call Daniel Seymour had some financial 
understanding. 

“Tt is worthless, you say, this stock?” 
inquired Mr. Josselyn when he had 
stopped. 

““So we understand,” said the warden. 

“T am not certain, of course,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that this is all exactly so—in 
every link of the chain. But this is our 
theory of the case, which would explain it, 
would it not, so far as you know? 

“But, of course,’ he continued when 
they both sat silent, ‘‘he could have done 
nothing without the help of Nellie. He 
never could have worked it. 

“T tell you, gentlemen,’ went on the 
polite official philosophically, ‘‘say what 
you want to, there’s nothing like a good, 
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true, loyal woman for any mil 
care who he is, when he is down!” 

And Mr. Bangs now gave a 
grunt. But that was all. Andina 
more the philosophic officer went , 
further with his philosophy. ; 

“Tama fisherman, gentlemen,”] 
“And quite often on my days o 
my recreation by trips in the publ 
steamers outside the harbor—toy 
Cholera Banks, or what not. It 
recreation of which to be pai 
proud, gentlemen. Itisa daily bee 
a motley crowd out for a day of st 
joy. But I have it—the fishing p 
I mean—in my blood. I go often 
often think these get-rich-quick g) 
these boosters of fake stocks, arer 
these fishing parties are. A motley 
much better home at work—coo 
this one boat, their whole minds f 
drawing in a prize from that ap 
empty waste round them. 

“Now this may not impress you 
tlemen,” said the philosophizing 
“but that’s the way it seems to: 
stock swindlers look at life a 
kind in general—exactly as thes 
parties do. Life to them is the o 
of foolish fish which they can hav 
for nothing—if they can entice th 
world is their ocean—their fish po 
there is no ingenuity or bait too di 
elaborate for them to try in fishin; 

“For their suckers!” cried Mr, . 

“Exactly,” said the warden. “ 
The very word itself!’ 

“But that is not my questio 
Bangs now cried loudly. 

“Your question!” inquired the 
regarding him with surprise and no 
ently with some distaste. 

“No!” said Mr. Bangs loudly 
question is—my question was: H 
he do this—how could he operate 
way from a jail?” ; 

“In what way?” asked the war 
politely. ‘‘I’ve shown you, havel 
it took place, the great part of it- 
on by the woman—entirely out 
yall 

“Except,” said Mr. Bangs, “th 
of letters by him through the mail 

“You forget, do you not,” th 
asked him, “‘your instructions, 
given you by the woman in the fir 
not to write him? Of the uselessr 
beyond the mere sending of mone} 
And to visit him and find him at 6 
Street, as-you have seen, would bh 
difficult process—for persons loca 
eral miles from here. An enterp 
concluded, looking at Mr. Bangs, 
ing an unusually persistent nature 

“EHyen then—even then,” reiter: 
Bangs, “‘there would be some letter 
kicks coming in from somewh 
should have been discovered in h 

“Who,” said. the official courted 
firmly, ‘‘has told you that they ' 
discovered? In fact, have I not con 
intimated to you that they were? ] 
good did that do—when the hi 
done? They, his victims, would w 
naturally when they desired to ¢ 
when they had already acted on h 
and were already the full-fledged, 1 
owners of the Monarch of the Sier! 

“But,” he said, now rising, “T’ 
that I can do little more of any ac 
for you. I have your names and re 
and in case that this last plan of 
called Seymour is found so clear 
inal—of which there is some douk 
be included in the many charges 
him, I can call you, if you wish, 
your place in the line of his various: 

“But in the matter of more cons 
to you—of any possible chance of, 
ing your money—”’ he said coneludi 
knowledge is simply what is said - 
competent judges; that the Monar 
Sierras, like so many of these pro! 
is worthless. Beyond this, in gen 
advice can be of little value to you 
it is to warn you—of what you } 
are already sufficiently warned—t 
yourself in future against the vi 
only of veiled ladies but of any oth 
vassing for the sale of unknown 
and always, in fact, against the th 
and-one tricks of the great mult 
fakers who feed richly upon sucké 

Saying this, he shook hands wi 
Then, after a moment’s hesitancy 
part of Mr. Bangs, they passed out 
the bare corridors and found the 
again on the outer sgeps of the g 
forbidding stone building at 61 

a 


Street. 
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overnment employees, either hold- 
e when their party was in power or 
en their party was out, expecting to 
ice again at the next turn of the 
the ins being accommodated with 
ools and the outs having to sit it 
garden benches in the Kalimegdan. 
yolent state had provided by law 
ry government official after, if lam 
taken, eight years’ service, was en- 
)a pension; a small one naturally, 
icient to enable him to undergo the 
yut process without risking starva- 


that is the explanation as it was 
yme by my Serbian friend. Should 
out to have been a product of my 
informant’s imagination, I decline 
msibility for it, and I hope my in- 
readers will pardon me for having 
) story. , 
on as we were fairly settled in our 
ry establishment in the Serbian 
ve began to feel very much at home 
ur surroundings. Belgrad reminded 
auch of some Russian provincial 
such as Kursk or Orel or Nijni- 
od, where my wife, as quite a young 
ess girl, had for many years been 
.e honors of government house, her 
official residence on the Kreml, 
sing the majestic Volga, just as we 
most from our windows look at the 
ice of the Save and the blue Dan- 
he people looked to us so familiar, 
our Little Russians, or, as it is now 
ion to call them, Ukrainians. 
winter season promised to be, and 
urned out to be very gay in spite of 
urally limited social resources of 
mall capital, thanks to the presence 
<ing’s mother, Queen Natalie, the 
1 wife of the former King Milan. 
in a way a countrywoman of ours, 
ie daughter of a very wealthy Bes- 
landowner. She wasstill extremely 
ne, tall and graceful, with charm- 
acious and affable manners. She 
oted to her son, and she was trying 
to enliven society and to make the 
. center of gayety, where the poor 
ing could find some relaxation from 
s of state amidst surroundings more 
to his age than the society of min- 
id party leaders. 
. were two palaces side by side—a 
ind modern one in which Queen 
was residing as guest of her son, 
nall one called the Konak—a Turk- 
d—which had originally been, I 
the residence of the Turkish Pasha 
rbhia was still a Turkish province or 
The king was living in the small 
where he was destined to meet his 
ate with his wife in that night of 
of June 11, 1903. During the winter 
several balls, banquets and recep- 
re given in the larger palace. Even 
the company of the Théatre Fran- 
been invited to Belgrad and it gave 
entation of Moliére’s Malade Imag- 
1 the great ballroom of the palace. 
there were every fortnight small 
in the king’s own palace, to which 
ely one-half of the diplomatic corps 
ays invited. The king was passion- 
nd of dancing, an art in which, alas, 
ved little proficiency but indefat- 
nergy. It was touching to see his 
when he was sitting down for a 
’s rest, coming up to him and ten- 
ping the perspiration off his burn- 


ch a small town society was natu- 
stricted in numbers and the style of 


as very modest, even among foreign’ 


its. There were only three of us who 
Tt Own carriages and horses. Other- 
lat in England they call carriage 
vere nonexistent. Even the number 
€ conveyances, or phaetons, as they 
lled, was limited, as far as I can re- 
*, to four or five, so that on occa- 
xe a banquet or ball at the court 
's and horses from the royal stables 
be placed at the disposal of the 
9beseriatim conveyed to the palace. 
vere particularly lucky in the per- 
f our legation. We had as first sec- 
Mr. Nekludoff, late Minister to 
and subsequently Ambassador to 
th his charming wife and family 
who were our intimate friends. 


Among the members of the diplomatic 
corps our particular friend was the Italian 
Minister, the Duke Avarna, who was our 
almost daily guest. We met him again as a 
colleague six years later when we were 
transferred to Athens from Munich. 

Of the Serbians we saw most of Mr. 
Militchevitch, the king’s secretary, a very 
able, level-headed, well-informed, many- 
sidedly cultivated man of the world, and a 
perfect gentleman in the best sense of the 
word. He was sincerely devoted to his 
young sovereign, and, I believe, rendered 
him great services with his worldly experi- 
ence and well-balanced mind. He seems to 
have met with due appreciation from his 
countrymen of all parties, having occupied 
under the new dynasty two important dip- 
lomatie posts, in London and in Berlin. 
I believe he died in the latter city shortly 
before the outbreak of the war. 

Not being mixed up in Serbian party 
polities in the traditional way, I was natu- 
rally brought into contact more with the 
members of the government of the day 
than with the party leaders, especially 
those who were not in sympathy with 
Prince Lobanoff’s new departure in Rus- 
sia’s policy toward the Balkan states, 
which deprived them of the possibility of 
trading on the support of Russian diplo- 
macy. Though they treated me outwardly 
with the consideration due the representa- 
tive of Russia I evidently was not, and 
indeed could not be, much of a persona 
grata in their eyes. Their policy was one 
whose chief aim—the acquisition of terri- 
tory in the possession of Serbia’s neighbors, 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey—could be 
reached only by force of arms and was there- 
fore bound in the end to involve Russia in a 
war for interests which I could not conscien- 
tiously consider to be hers and to, which I 
was fully convinced the Russian people— 


I mean the real people, ninety per cent at 


least of the nation, and not the infinitesi- 
mally small number of political dreamers 
of the Intelligentzia—were absolutely in- 
different. 

I was particularly interested in satis- 
fying myself as to what the sentiments of 
the average Serbians were in regard to the 
relationship of their country to Russia on 
one side and to Austria-Hungary on the 
other, and furthermore how far they were 
really in sympathy with the ambitious aims 
of some of their political leaders. 

As regards the real people, the peasantry, 
which composes the bulk of the nation, an 
answer to these questions could be, with 
some assurance of being not far from the 
truth, formulated as follows: The Serbian 
people unquestionably entertain toward 
Russia very sincere feelings of gratitude 
and affection as toward a _ far-away 
mother, whose disinterested and beneficent 
care and powerful protection have helped 
them to free themselves from the Turkish 
yoke. That these feelings have anything to 
do with racial affinity I am not prepared 
to admit. We have seen similar feelings on 
the part of the Bulgarians turned into bit- 
ter hatred of Russia, to whom they owe 
their liberation and to whose people they 
are, if anything, perhaps even more closely 
related than the Serbians. Besides, do we 
not witness now a display of extraordinarily 
bitter hatred between Anglo-Saxons and 
Germans, after all members of the same 
racial family, no less closely related to each 
other than Poles are to Russians? And 
what about the proverbially bitterest 
hatred of all—that between brothers when 
they happen to fall out? All this puts me 
in mind of that great French philosopher, 
who was not so far wrong when he made 
that apparently cynical remark: ‘No 
one can expect to go through life without 
making enemies; but the enemies given us 
by Nature are our relations.” 

I would not have dwelt so long on this 
question of race affinity were it not that 
our Pan-Slavists or Slavophiles, or Nation- 
alists, have adopted this race affinity of the 
Russian people with the Slavs as the corner 
stone of their political system, and that I 
hold policies based on sentimental consid- 
erations of racial sympathy or antipathy to 
be, perhaps, temporarily valuable instru- 
ments of demagogy, but not sound combi- 
nations of business or statesmanship. 

The gauging aright of the feelings of the 
educated classes is a much more difficult 
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task. Their feelings are not so simple and 
direct as those of the popular masses are 
apt to be. So, for instance, the idea of 
Russia’s beneficent motherhood of all Slav- 
dom, which seems to appeal strongly to 
the fancy of the popular masses, had evi- 
dently undergone some alteration in their 
minds, and the smiling image of the fairy 
godmother had made room in their eyes 
for the frown of the stepmother who had 
clasped to her breast her favorite youngest 
offspring, the bad boy Bulgaria. At least 
that was a reproach I heard sometimes 
delicately and sorrowfully expressed by 
Serbians, professing at the same time sin- 
cere attachment to Russia and an un- 
shaken belief that in the end she would 
assist Serbia in the realization of her na- 
tional ideal. 

I had to take the defense of Russia’s 
diplomacy, at which these reproaches were 
aimed, by reminding them that if in 1876 
we had not, by consenting in advance to 
Austria-Hungary’s occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, made sure of the neu- 
trality of that Power we could never have 
attempted the invasion of the Balkan Pen- 
insula in the following year, which led not 
only to the liberation of Bulgaria from the 
Turkish yoke but also to the liberation of 
Serbia herself from Turkish vassalage. It 
had, after all, been only the sacrifice of 
what was at best but an ambitious dream 
for a substantial reality. 

Then again the question of cultural 
unification. The Serbians know full well 
that the culture of Russia herself has been 
imported from the west. Small wonder 
that in quest of culture they prefer to go 
to the fountainhead—to the nearest, in 
Vienna, and, when their means will permit 
it, to Paris and London, to Russia when 
scholarships in military schools or other 
government institutions can be obtained. 

At one of the first balls at court the first 
secretary of our legation introduced to me 
a Serbian colonel, mentioning that he 
wished to request me to obtain a scholar- 
ship in one of the St. Petersburg military 
schools for his son; whereupon the colonel 
addressed me in the most perfect German: 

“Does Your Excellency speak also 
German?” 

To which I made reply: ‘Of course I 
do, since that seems to be the common 
language of Slavs.” 

After which the conversation was con- 
tinued by me in Russian, and by him in 
Serbian, though I must confess not without 
the assistance of Mr. Nekludoff, who was 
quite a proficient Serbian scholar. 

Now the question of languages. There 
can be no doubt that there is more German 
than Russian spoken in Serbia. Also the 
knowledge of German is of greater practi- 
cal use to the Serbians than the knowledge 
of Russian, considering that the bulk of 
their outside commercial business is carried 
on with Austria-Hungary as the nearest 
neighbor of Serbia, and necessarily in the 
German language. In the upper stratum 
of the Serbian bureaucracy French was 
fairly well known as the language gener- 
ally used in international intercourse by 
polite society all over Continental Europe. 
The knowledge of English I found to be 
limited to a small number of individuals. 
All this, after all, is quite natural. When 
it comes to making a choice between for- 
eign languages, the issue, except in indi- 
vidual cases, will necessarily be determined 
not by sentimental motives of racial affin- 
ity but by purely utilitarian considerations 
of the better adaptability of this or that 
language to given practical purposes. 

As regards the ambitious designs, or 
rather hopes, of possible territorial expan- 
sion of the kingdom, my impression was 
that the popular sentiment—as far, of 
course, as similar questions are accessible 
to the understanding of and are capable 
of moving the masses of the people—was 
perhaps more occupied with the fate of 
Macedonia than with Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, let alone Croatia. Macedonia, with 
the extraordinary tangle of races—Serbian, 
Bulgarian, Greek and even Koutzo-Wal- 
lachian, tyrannized over by an infinitesi- 
mally small layer of the ruling: Turkish 
race—had always been a bone of contention 
between the various races composing its 
population; some, as the Serbians and 
Bulgarians, claiming to be the numerically 
preponderating nationality; or, as the 
Greeks, basing their claim to preponder- 
ance not on numbers but on traditions of 
ancient history and on cultural superiority. 

Moreover, the question of determining 
the relative reasonableness of these con- 
flicting claims was complicated by the 
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usual tendency of the diplomacy of the 
rival great Powers to take a hand in these 
disputes according to what each considered 
to be best suited to serve its own interests. 
As an illustration of this state of affairs I 
might repeat a story told me by a distin- 
guished Serbian statesman who had held a 
ministerial post, but at the time was out 
of office. 

In the course of a journey through Mace- 
donia undertaken for the purpose of satis- 
fying himself as to the real condition of 
things there he had reached Saloniki and 
had been entertained at dinner by the 
Russian consul general, who had the repu- 
tation of being the greatest authority on 
the ethnography of the Balkan Peninsula. 
When my Serbian friend, after dinner over 
coffee and cigars, asked him for his frank 
opinion as to whether the Macedonians 
were Serbians or Bulgarians he elicited 
from his host the following illuminating 
reply: 

“Tf you ask me this question as plain 
Mr. X, I will say they are Serbians, but 
if you want to know my opinion as consul 
general of Russia, I am bound to say that 
they are all Bulgarians.” f 

It must, however, not be forgotten that 
there are in Macedonia also people who 
decline to be considered either Serbian or 
Bulgarian and who want to be simply 
Macedonian. 

The question of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, it seemed to me, agitated the minds 
of the Intelligentzia a great deal more than 
the Macedonian question, because the ac- 
quisition of these provinces with a popula- 
tion of unquestionably Serbian stock— 
though part of it had become Mohamme- 
dan during the Turkish régime—would 
have given Serbia access to the Adriatic; 
but then it was plain that this aim of Ser- 
bian policy could have been reached only in 
case of a total collapse of Austria-Hungary, 
a contingency which in those days seemed 
to be sufficiently remote, in any event less 
likely to happen than the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire. The same could, of 
course, be said as well of Croatia, whose 
population besides, though of Serbian stock, 
belonged not to the Orthodox Greek 
Church, as the Serbians of the kingdom, 
but to the Roman Catholic Church; and 
between the two branches of the Serbian 
family there was not much love lost. 

But taken all in all, during this year of 
my sojourn in Serbia, though plenty of in- 
flammable material was as always present 
in the Balkan Peninsula, there was a lull in 
what is called la grande politique—that de- 
light of ambitious diplomats and bellicose 
general staffs, and at the same time that 
unmitigated curse of the peoples who in 
the end have to pay for its vagaries with 
their blood and treasure, of which, how- 
ever, mankind will never get rid before the 
breaking of the dawn of the reign of reason, 
an event expected to be contemporaneous 
with the advent of the millennium. This 
comparative quiet was due in a great meas- 
ure to the fact of the advent of a new reign 


in Russia and to the prevailing uncertainty 


as to the character it would assume. 
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HE winter season at Belgrad had been 

one of the most brilliant and animated, 
or perhaps one might say the most brilliant 
and animated Serbia’s capital had ever 
seen. The time passed, we hardly noticed 
how quickly, and summer was at the door 
almost before we had time to think of 
where we should go so as to avoid the in- 
tolerable midsummer heat at Belgrad. 
Before we could leave for a summer holi- 
day we witnessed the arrival on a short 
visit to the king of two semiroyal guests, 
Prince Nicholas of Montenecro and Prince 
Ferainand of Bulgaria, both on their way 
home from Moscow, where they had been 
present at the ceremony of the coronation 
of the Emperor Nicholas II. The former 
seemed to me to be less satisfied with his 
reception by the young emperor; at any 
rate he reminded me in a tone of melan- 
choly regret, when I went to pay him my 
respects, of the famous toast of Alexander 
III, who had called him his only friend. 
He had, however, every reason to congrat- 
ulate himself upon the success of his visit 
to Moscow, as it was there, it appears, that 
the marriage between his daughter, the 
Princess Helen, and the then Crown Prince 
of Italy was decided upon. 

The Prince of Bulgaria, who arrived in 
the evening barely in time for a late ban- 
quet—which indeed had to be delayed for 
an hour or so in the expectation of his 
arrival in a belated train—and who left 
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the following afternoon, seemed 
highly delighted with his recep 
cow, his first visit to the R; 
after the reconciliation broug 
his son’s—Prince Boris’—joining 
dox Church and Emperor Nicho 
ing godfather to the heir to the B 
throne. = 

At the solemn banquet given in h 
at the palace I was seated next to: 
garian Prime Minister,  Stoiloj 
watched the anxious expression of 
when the Prince, who had pr 
speech in French in reply to 
expected toast in the same lan: 
to reply to the king, who had unexy 
spoken in Serbian, and withouta 
hesitation began his rather lengthy 
porized reply in Bulgarian. 

After the first words spoken 
Prince with perfect assurance in | 
oratorical manner and in the pw 
garian, my Bulgarian neighbor . 
in his chair with evident pride an 
faction, and beaming on me said: 
is the way His Royal Highness 
Bulgarian—better even than any o 

After the dinner the Prince h 
usual reception of the members of 
lomatic corps, which he carried off \ 
easy assurance of a past master of 
in singular contrast to the emb: 
awkwardness of the poor young | 
similar occasions. He seemed to b 
gratified by the reception he had 
in Russia and was evidently in ar 
frame of mind. He naturally hon 
as the representative of Russia 
demonstratively lengthy talk, inte 
his French conversation with mar 
sian expressions in a very amusit 
During the reception he had dispate 
telegrams brought to him, which h 
rupting the ceremony, proceeded 
in a neighboring salon, the doors o 
were left open, after which he gaye 
to his aids, and so on. In short 
bent on impressing us as a busy 
affairs, full of bustle and energy. 

We did not tarry long after the fe 
were over but took the train for 
where we were to separate, my famil 
to Switzerland for the summer, a! 
St. Petersburg to report to the Mir 
Foreign Affairs before beginning m 
mer vacation. On the day we arr 
Vienna I had noticed in the loeal p 
telegram from St. Petersburg anni 
the sudden death of our Minister to 
Mr. Hitrovo, and I had a vague p 
ment that I should probably be ap 
to succeed him. 

Indeed on the very day of my 
Prince Lobanoff sent for me and as 
if I would be willing to go to Tokio 
so whether I could manage to sta’ 
the least delay possible. Upon my 
declared at once my entire willing 
conform to his wishes he said he wo 
very next day—which happened t 
Tuesday, the day when the Mini 
Foreign Affairs used to have his 
audience with the emperor—subn 
decree of my appointment for Hi 
esty’s signature. The day after hi 
ence he sent for me again and told r 
he had not been able to obtain the 
or’s signature though His Majesty 
principle consented to my appoin 
but that the matter would surely be 
the next Tuesday. However, the nex 
day he came back from Tsarskoe S 
without the signed decree, and he t 
that there was some hitch, but nothi 
sonal to me, adding that it was agair 
confounded Korean business.” As 
not volunteer any explanation and . 
not properly press him for it I went 
the chief of the Asiatic Department, 
Kapnist, one of Prince Lobanoff’s 
ites, and like his brother, our Ambé 
at Vienna, a friend of mine, and ask 
whether he could tell me what Prit 
banoff’s curious allusion to Korean) 
could have meant in connection W 
question of my appointment. _ 

This is what he told me confide 
and I have no hesitation in making 
his story, considering that all this 1s 
matter of history and all the pers 
involved in it are no more of this w! 

During the coronation festivil 
Moscow, in May, 1896, when Prin; 
banoff and Mr. Witte, as he | 
were negotiating with Li Hung Che 
famous Manchurian railroad conv 
under the watchful eyes of Mars! 
gata, the Japanese special amb 
ambassador from the King of 
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rance, and having obtained a pri- 
ce submitted to the Emperor 
request of his sovereign to be 
der the protectorate of Russia. 
ror, it appears, had then and 
ted this request without previous 
on with his Minister of Foreign 
Now I feel bound to say, in ex- 
} of the grave and in its conse- 

tal error committed in this 

‘the emperor, that given his 
ited knowledge of international 
-and his total inexperience in the 
of affairs of state—which it would 
5 to reproach him with, as he had 
en given an opportunity of ac- 
my such experience—it was nat- 
the young sovereign, brought up 
iditional belief in the omnipotence 
om, surrounded as he was at that 
by the representatives of all the 
f the world come to do him hom- 
yas but natural for him to see in 
ie nothing but a very proper 


sdgment of and homage to his 
d greatness, and to be utterly un- 
g of the possibility of any danger 
mder a gracious promise of pro- 
‘iven by a very great monarch to 
jumble semibarbarous potentate, 
-a small and quite insignificant 


believe to be the true psychologi- 
mation of the emperor’s injudi- 
tion, which, however, when it 
mown to Prince Lobanoff—possi- 
from the lips of His Majesty him- 
yoked his just indignation and 
_ gave rise to serious apprehen- 
to the ultimate consequences of 
nsiderate step. What passed be- 
e emperor and his minister will 
never be known; but experienced 
5 of court life did not fail to notice 
n a certain moment during the 
festivities a coolness had begun 
the relations between the emperor 
prince and did not seem to have 
y to a better feeling until Prince 
s sudden death in the imperial 
jen he was accompanying the im- 
ple on their journey to Vienna. 
et of this promise of a protectorate 
<4 given was, of course, not pub- 
nd probably every possible pre- 
was taken in order to guard the 
ut it is hardly credible that such 
‘and experienced observers as the 
should have long remained in 
2 of a fact so closely affecting their 
in Korea, to which they always 
the very greatest importance. 
ieanwhile our Minister to Japan, 
Mr. Hitrovo, who had arrived in 
{at the same time as Marshal 
ia, had opened the eyes of Prince 
| to the necessity of treating 
Mfairs with the utmost caution if 
‘d to avoid a serious conflict with 
those determination to defend her 
}in that country at all hazards, 
the risk of war, could not be 
for a moment. 
‘Lobanoff, evidently convinced of 
om of this advice, was naturally 
to remove ali causes that might 
friction with Japan. One of the 
causes of such friction was the 
at Seul, the capital of Korea, in 
tity of diplomatic agent of Russia, 
leman, a Mr. Weber, who had ac- 
considerable influence over the 
‘Korea and whose ‘activity there 
acted the suspicious attention of 
imese Government. He wished, 
', to replace him by some other 
/ Who would be less objectionable 
apanese, and proposed to send to 
Mr. Speyer, who was acting as 
Vaffaires in Japan, and he had 
Ir. Weber my post in Mexico. 
arrangement, however, did not 
‘suit the emperor, who apparently 
prolong the stay of Mr. Weber in 
and so my appointment to Japan 
; tely delayed because on my 
n Tokio depended the possibility 
Mr. Speyer to Korea and Mr. 
) Mexico. Prince Lobanoff did not 
‘the hope of having things settled 
ce with his wishes, and he in- 
not to return to Belgrad until 
‘mtment had been definitely made, 
ght go there on my way to Japan 
d'to present in person my letters 
‘There being no further reason 
ng in the empty capital in mid- 
eit to join my family in Switzer- 
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Shortly afterward Prince Lobanoff, as 
minister in attendance on the emperor, 
started with Their Majesties on their tour 
of visits to different European capitals, a 
journey from which he was destined never 
to return. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
in his car in the imperial train at a station 
not far from Kieff on August 30, 1896. He 
was a man of strong physique, and though 
past seventy when he became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs there was every reason to 
hope that he might be spared to his sov- 
ereign and his country for some eight or 
ten years longer. To the inexpertenced 
young emperor his loss was irreparable and 
amounted to what was little short of a 
catastrophe. 

The imperial couple’s tour of visits once 
begun, could, of course, neither be given up 
nor postponed, and there was no one who 
could be called upon at a moment’s notice 
not only to fill but to fill at all adequately 
the defunct statesman’s place. Prince Lo- 
banoff’s place in European politics and in 
the estimation of the world, in spite of his 
having had the direction of Russian policy 
for barely eighteen months, had indeed be- 
come one of great and generally acknowl- 
edged importance. Neither the unusual 
activity and energy he had caused Russian 
diplomacy to display during his short term 
of office nor the somewhat haughty tone he 
had adopted toward foreign governments 
and diplomats had provoked any serious 
apprehensions, such was the confidence 
which his well-known firm disposition in 
favor of the maintenance of peace and his 
great ability and strength of character had 
inspired everywhere. His heritage could 
have been worthily borne only by the 
strongest shoulders. But such an heir was 
not forthcoming in the hour of need, nor 
was one ever found before the Russian Em- 
pire had become nothing but amemory of a 
glorious past. Personally I had every 
reason deeply to deplore the passing of the 
only Minister of Foreign Affairs who during 
all the long years of my diplomatic career 
had ever treated me with entire confidence 
and real well-meaning regard. 

Nothing remained for the emperor in 
the embarrassing emergency brought about 
by the untimely death of his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs but to take with him on 
this very important journey the defunct 
minister’s assistant, Mr. Shiskine, a very 
worthy old gentleman but politically an 
absolute nonentity and quite incompetent 
to direct the foreign policy of a great coun- 
try in the serious times, the approach of 
which was instinctively felt everywhere in 
Europe. 

When the summer was over and I had 
not had any further news in regard to my 
projected appointment to Japan I made up 
my mind to try to ascertain whether this 
uncertainty had not lasted long enough and 
whether it would not be possible to have 
this vexed question settled one way or the 
other. We accordingly went to St. Peters- 
burg, where, my fate still remaining unde- 
cided, we spent the autumn and part of the 
winter until I was ordered to return tem- 
porarily to Belgrad in connection with a 
diplomatic combination to which I shall 
have to refer later on. 

During the two or three months I spent 
at the capital I was naturally a frequent 
visitor at the Foreign Office, vyhere I had a 
warm friend and former colleague, who was 
also one of Prince Lobanofi’s appointees 
and who occupied an important position in 
the Asiatic Department. In this way I 
became acquainted with the details of an 
incident with which Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his 
Eclipse of Russia, deals exhaustively under 
the heading The Czar’s Plot to Seize the 
Heights of the Upper Bosporus. I shall 
not attempt to reproduce in these pages 
the story told by Doctor Dillon, with elab- 
orate accuracy, of this extraordinary plot, 


_which he justly describes as a “criminal 


plan’’—though it must be owned that 
there is no government under the sun that 
has not at one time or other conceived or 
occasionally even realized similar ‘‘ crim- 
inal plans.” 

With Doctor Dillon I disagree in only 
one respect and this is when he calls it ‘‘the 
ezar’s plot,’’ though in his own account of 
the affair he justly attributes to our am- 
bassador at Constantinople, Mr. Nelidoff, 
the authorship of this nefarious plan, the 
execution of which, or even any attempt 
at its execution, would have unquestion- 
ably spelled disaster to Russia. The unfor- 
tunate emperor has enough to answer for 
before God and men without being saddled 
with responsibility for an intended crime 
in which his participation was merely that 
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of a weakling sovereign who, when ap- 
pealed to in the cause of what was repre- 
sented to him as a life interest of his 
country, had neither the insight to realize 
the criminal folly of the project submitted 
for his approval nor the strength of will to 
put his foot down on it as his father would 
have done. The honorable part played on 
this occasion by two rival statesmen, 
Witte and Pobiedonostseff, of whom the 
by far greater one unhesitatingly sought 
and found the willing codperation. of the 
lesser one in defeating that nefarious plan, 
does them the greatest credit, and Doctor 
Dillon deserves well of their memory by 
having placed in the proper light their un- 
selfish patriotic devotion to the true inter- 
ests and to the welfare of their country. 

I hold no brief for the defense of the 
truly incredible levity with which an aged 
and experienced diplomat, and a man of 
the highest personal character and irre- 
proachable honor, such as Mr. Nelidoff, 
could have ventured to submit to his sov- 
ereign a project of the highly dangerous 
and risky character of which he could not 
but have been well aware; still Ishould like 
to say something—not, of course, in extenu- 
ation of his guilt but in explanation of the 
psychological motives that may have led 
him to commit an act the doubtful rectitude 
of which must have been apparent to him. 

In judging of similar actions one should 
always keep in mind that which consti- 
tutes the fundamental defect, or, so to 
speak, the original sin of the régime of 
autocracy; I mean the concentration on the 
person of the autocrat of the entire and sole 
responsibility for every act of his govern- 
ment. The recognition of this dangerous 
principle as a fundamental law of the state 
inevitably deadens the sense of personal 
responsibility in individual servants of the 
crown. Thus a statesman might unhesi- 
tatingly and with perfect bona fides submit 
to his sovereign a plan of doubtful appli- 
cability but based on highly patriotic con- 
siderations, feeling at the same time that 
whether his plan be approved or rejected 
he had done what he held to be his patriotic 
duty, and that in case of the approval and 
realization of his plan and its subsequent 
disastrous failure, the responsibility would 
not be his, but the autocrat’s who had 
approved it. This, of course, could not be 
pleaded as an excuse, but does in a measure, 
it seems to me, serve as a psychological ex- 
planation of what necessarily always re- 
mains an act of extraordinary levity. 

Another psychological explanation might 
be found in the tendency of our Intelligent- 
zia to let themselves be carried away by 
patriotic declamation and clever-sounding 
slogans such as, in the present case, the 
ever-repeated saying: “‘The straits are the 
key to the door of our house; we must put 
that key in our pocket.”” The number of 
people was astonishingly large who would 
swear by the absolute necessity for Russia 
of securing at any cost possession of the 
straits, until one fine day they were de- 
clared to be of no account, as Mr. Iswolsky 
found out to his cost when, as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1909, he attempted to 
trade away Russia’s consent to the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria- 
Hungary for that Power’s consent to our 
taking possession of these straits, and when 
he was unanimously accused by our patri- 
otic press of having betrayed the sacred 
cause of Slavdom for a mere mess of pottage. 

This whole episode was an extremely 
interesting one, but I can here only refer 
those who wish to know more about it to 
Doctor Dillon’s very detailed and entirely 
truthful account of it in his Eclipse of Rus- 
sia. Fortunately, and thanks exclusively to 
the timely patriotic intervention of Witte 
an. Pobiedonostseff, it had no immediate 
disastrous consequences, but the proba- 
bilities are that the secret of this contem- 
plated act of unprovoked aggression was 
not so well guarded as not to have become 
at least partially known to the interested 
parties, and could therefore but contribute 
to strengthen the traditional suspicions 
with which our policy in the Near East had 
always been regarded by the Western 
Powers no less than by the Turks. 

_ All my endeavors to bring to a decisive 
issue the question of my appointment to 
Japan proved unavailing, partly, I sup- 
pose, because Mr. Shiskine, as a merely 
temporary acting chief of the Foreign 
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Department, did not feel like 
emperor for a decision one 
other, being afraid of indispos "y 
esty by such insistence, and par 
haps, because he entertained son 
of being in the end himself appoin; 
ister of Foreign Affairs, when he w 
more at liberty to take up this qu 
well as that of some other appoi 
similarly delayed. a 

At last—I think it was about¢ 
time—he sent for me and told m 
would have to return immediatel; 
grad, but only for a short time, in 
attend to some important busin 
had cropped up unexpectedly, ' 
proceeded to explain that Mr. Nelj 
Ambassador at Constantinople, on 
to return to his post had met in th 
the so-called Orient Express—oy 
matic agent in Bulgaria, Mr. Tel 
and that they had between them 
a plan for the organization of an 
of the Balkan Powers, the initi 
which should be taken by the B 
Government, and our participatio 
whole affair in suggesting this pla 
Bulgarians should remain a { 
secret. I was therefore instructec 
ceed at once to Belgrad and to 
vigorous support to the propo: 
which the Bulgarian Governmen 
approach Serbia, but to see to it 
secret should not leak out. ' 

With these instructions in my - 
left in hot haste for Belgrad, where 
a radical ministry in power, he 
Mr. Simitch, who had for many ye 
the Serbian Minister in Vienna, a1 
enced, tactful and able diploma 
statesman of moderate views. / 
of days after my arrival, at a late 
the evening, I was surprised by a y 
Mr. Simitch, who seemed to be ir 
of some excitement and elation, 
he had come with wonderfully go 
The Bulgarian diplomatic agent 
called upon him and announcsaa 
had decided to organize a Balkan 
and that the Bulgarian Governme! 
to find Serbia willing to join the 

Seeing that the famous secret ha 
out and might compromise our gov 
in an undesirable way I had not! 
but to deny the existence of any st 
sion as had been attributed to R 
the Bulgarian representative. 

This incident shows once more 
convenience, not to say the dange 
fering subordinate agents—for su 
all, are ambassadors no less th: 
ministers plenipotentiary—to sti 
lines of policy of their own. 

In the meantime the appointm 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Prince Lobanoff had taken place. 
peror’s choice, after nearly six m 
hesitation, had fallen on Count Mo 
our Minister at Copenhagen, wl 
Majesty when heir to the throne h 
ably had occasion to meet him. 

This choice was not quite a sur] 
there being no other candidates 
field, it had seemed more or less lik 
the emperor’s choice would in the 
on some diplomat whom he hap 
know personally, and that that co 
been only someone he had met at 
hagen, where our imperial family } 
frequent guests at the Danish ¢ 
had never met Count Mouravief, : 
knew about him was from hearsay, 
that he was rather ignorant and ver 
ficial but gifted with a good deal 
common sense, and that he was ar 
enced courtier. : 3 

My curiosity to know him wa 
gratified pretty soon. A month hai 
passed after he had béen installe 
office as Minister of Foreign Affair: 
received a telegram from him infor 
that the emperor had signed my : 
ment as Minister to Japan and t 
letters of recall from my post ir 
were being forwarded to me. | 

The following week I was one 
St. Petersburg, where I expec 
some time in order to acquaint mys 
oughly with the state of our relatic 
Japan, in regard to which I 
ready conceived some misgivings. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a s¢ 
ticles by Baron Rosen. The next will apr 
early issue. 3 
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AT IS WRONG WITH OUR 


YOUNG MEN? 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ie weight of the body on the outer 
the foot, and not with the toes 
utward, which is an unnatural pos- 
‘nd in walking he lifts his weight 
ball of his foot, thus exercising and 
ening all the muscles. 
roid flat foot children should be 
shod. They should be taught to 
j stand properly. Of course these 
yapply to adults. If you have weak 
‘arn to walk with the feet parallel 
ad slightly inward. 
iay remember that you were taught 
.ood to turn your toes out. This is 
‘ed to be the correct method in walk- 
sanding and to lend an air of gen- 
one’s appearance, but it does not 
to one’s endurance in walking. 
glide may seem an elegant method 
jotion, but the proper thing is to 
time on the ball of the foot so as 
se the muscles and ligaments. This 
lies that the toes must have plenty 
for free movements. 
y simple exercises’ will help to 
en the arch. If you are suffering 
foot in any but the extreme degree 
3 home and try it, not upon your 
tupon your bedroom floor, after you 
ed the cares and the habiliments 


he} with the feet parallel or slightly 
and firmly planted, rotate the 
itward from the hip without bend- 
mnees. This exercise will correct the 
7 to throw the weight upon the in- 
ice of the foot. 
ae toes forcibly as far as possible 
‘floor. Also, separate the toes by 
rt effort, one from another, either in 
» or in a separate exercise. 
ing upon a board or anything above 
ice of the floor with the ball of the 
n the edge, forcibly bend the toes 
rd and back a number of times. 
exercise may be repeated as often 
yermits or inclination dictates. 
np abruptly from one extremity to 
t—from the feet to the head—any- 
i student of psychology might think 
ntal defects do not belong in our 
use they are neither avoidable nor 
and because they could not have 
with great frequency among our 
en. 


sping the Brain Well Fed 


iere are many kinds and degrees of 
lefects. Every insane asylum has 
3 and its criminal insane, almost 
oOmmunity its village fool, every 
om its stupid child. Many families 
ye member who does not measure 
ne rest in intelligence. In other 
1ental defectives grade all the way 
_ those who are mentally void to 
10 are merely slow, and cannot be 
together any more than physical 
8. 
lore than two centuries ago the in- 
te either totally neglected or they 
erated because they were consid- 
ossessed.”” No attempt was made 
fy them or to treat them intelli- 
And until recently mental defec- 
the higher grades, those just below 
intelligence, were not classified. 
1en and women were just fools, that 
ind backward children were merely 
rlazy. 
we know that many children are 
because they cannot see clearly, 
glasses. Or they cannot hear well, 
%t breathe properly because of ob- 
isin the nose or throat. And these 
ire being discovered by systematic 
tions of school children, and their 
‘defects removed, when possible. 
of all, we are beginning to show a 
vam of intelligence here and there 
out the country—it is by no means 
~Mm our treatment of children who 
‘ave imperfections of sight or hear- 
‘spiration but are merely mentally 
*sts are used by which they may be 
\ccording to age, not of their bodies 
heir minds. These tests are many 
d. They include, among others, 
ability to copy from memory 
designs and sentences. Also 
@ asked which require analysis 
nent in the answers. 


You are walking along a country road 
and see upon a blacksmith shop a sign: 
“Three miles to Jonesville. If you cannot 
read, ask the blacksmith.” Or, answer this: 
“What would you do if you missed your 
train?” If anyone sprung these on you sud- 
denly you would probably think him men- 
tally deficient, but if you failed to see the 
absurdity in the first proposition or to 
answer properly the second you yourself 
would be so classified, and your mental age 
would be placed at about seven or eight. 
Many a prospective soldier failed in the 
mental tests. 

As this is written, the figures for the 
whole Army are not yet complete, but of 
five hundred thousand men rejected more 
than twenty-five thousand of them were 
mentally defective. 

Mental development, like physical devel- 
opment, is partly a matter of proper nour- 
ishment in childhood. Many a backward 
child has been brought up to normal intellt- 
gence by being fed one good wholesome meal 
a day. In some of the schools of our large 
cities children have been given at noon all 
the milk they could drink, with bread and 
butter and a cereal. Within a few months 
the stupid children had caught up with the 
others. This is not a startling fact. It is 
quite obvious, and the wonder is that it was 
not sooner recognized. The brain, to func- 
tion, needs nourishment just as much as the 
rest of the body—and also fresh air. Stuffy 
schoolrooms make sluggish minds, and chil- 
dren in open-air schools thrive mentally as 
well as physically, because mental activity 
depends upon physical well-being. 


Minds of Assorted Sizes 


One of the indefensible customs with re- 
gard to school children has been our grad- 
ing them according to their ages without 
reference to their minds. One might as 
logically order a suit of clothes by mail, giv- 
ing his age only. Children of the same age 
come in assorted sizes mentally as well as 
physically. Many a boy or girl quite fully 
grown possesses the mind of a child of seven 
or ten. The child’s thought processes must 
be developed according to his individual 
needs. 

Within a generation or two our intellec- 
tual average will be higher than it is to-day, 
because we are beginning to see these things. 
Here and there the psychologist is at work 
in the schools, analyzing the minds of the 
children, discovering their mental quick- 
ness or slowness, their visual and auditory 
memories and their natural aptitudes for 
certain lines of study. 

In our gradual approach from milder to 
graver conditions the next subject on our 
list is hernia. Logically hernia, or rupture, 
might be classified as an unavoidable condi- 
tion, but this would be only partly correct. 
Of rupture it may be said that some are 
born with it, which is a matter entirely be- 
yond their control; some acquire it, by un- 
necessarily violent exertion; and some have 
it thrust upon them, by accident or by 
emergencies that require extreme effort. 

That it is not a rare condition may be in- 
ferred from the fact that more than twenty- 
eight thousand men examined for the Army 
were ruptured. 

Strictly speaking, a hernia is the protru- 
sion of an internal organ or tissue through 
an abnormal or an abnormally enlarged 
opening. For instance, one may have a 
hernia of the brain through the skull if a 
part of the bone is gone and there is in- 
creased pressure from within. But ordi- 
narily rupture means the protrusion of a 
part of the abdominal contents, and this is 
the sense in which the word is employed 
here. 

. Now the explanation of rupture is simple. 
The abdominal wall consists of: First, the 
skin; then fat, more or less; then strong 
muscular bands that hold the contents in 
place. Upon the firmness or relaxation of 
these muscular bands depends the shape 
of the abdomen. Flaccid muscles cause it to 
be more or less pendulous. The shape also 
of course depends upon the amount of fat 
in the wall, but this we need not consider in 
discussing the mechanics of rupture. Lin- 
ing the inner side of the abdominal wall and 
also the intestines are two layers of a 
smooth, shiny, self-lubricating membrane, 
the peritoneum. 
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The Oxide Test 


A uniformity test of 
lead oxide is repro- 
duced below by greatly- 
enlarged photo-mi- 
crographs, not re- 
touched. The dark 
spots or fragments are 
oxide particles. Plate I 
shows oxide of the best 
quality produced in the 
open market. Note 
the lack of uniformity 
of the particles com- 
pared with Plate II, 
which shows Gould- 
Made Oxide. Dread- 
naught Plates made 
with Gould Oxide give 
uniform resistance to 
disintegration. No 
weak spots, but even 
quality of the whole 
plate surface. 
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GOULD STORAGE BartTerRY Co. | 


All lead oxides used in building Dread- 
naught Plates are made by Gould in 
the only battery plant in America 
producing storage battery plates com- 
plete, from the pig lead to finished 
product. 


The Battery that’s 
Basically Right 


The Gould Starting Battery is basically right because the 
plates are right. You cannot have a dependable battery 


unless the battery plates are dependable. 


Battery plates cannot 


be good unless the lead oxide that goes into them is uniformly 
good. The makers of the Gould Battery feel that the best way to 
be sure of uniformly good lead oxide is to make it themselves. 
No other battery maker goes so far to insure quality. 
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ON PAPER AND CLOTH 
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HIS summer Jim Fraser, just 
back from France, took off his 
uniform and went to work for the 
Electric Floor Surfacer Company, 


149 West 36th St., New York City. 


Three weeks later he was made 
foreman. ‘‘Because,’’ as Mr: 
Campbell, the manager, said,““when 
you give Fraser a job it’s done on 
time. 


About this time J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s big steam yacht ‘“‘Cor- 
sair’’ was mustered out of the Navy 
with her decks badly scarred from 
hard service in foreign waters. Mr. 
Campbell contracted to re-finish 
the “Corsair’s”’ decks and turned 
the job over to Fraser. “The Cor- 
sair sails Friday? Three full work- 
inedays: That’seasy,” said Fraser. 

ye 


Those three days it rained. Not 
until Thursday afternoon did it 
start to clear. And the “Corsair” 
was to sail next morning. 


Why the “Corsair” sailed on time— 
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That hot July night the deck- 
watch on the “Corsair” saw a 
stubborn fight against time. 

Under the white glare of the 
deck lights Fraser and his little crew 
worked feverishly—all night long 
their sanding rolls, covered with 
fast-cutting “Speed-grits”’, whirred 
at 1750 R. P. M., grinding down 
the scarred deck surface. 

At 7:10 Friday morning, the job 
was finished and Fraser and his 
weary crew left the yacht. 

At 8 o’clock the “Corsair” 
sailed—On time! 

“A tough job,” said Fraser. 
“That deck was scarred from load- 
ing shells, splotched with oil and 
grease and water-soaked from the 
rain. Some job—but ‘Speed-grits’ 
Garnet Paper is some job-speeder.” 

“And [ve got some workmen,” 
added Mr. Campbell with a smile. 


Good workmen know the differ- 
ence. 


Send for “The Difference Book” just off the press 


MANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory AND Lagoratory, Troy, N. Y. 
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The two layers of this membrane glide 
one upon the other as the intestines move 
about in performing the act of digestion. 
The intestines, it may be said, are seldom 
entirely still. This absolute freedom of 
movement without friction gives to the ab- 
domen one characteristic of a bladder full 
of water. That is, pressure exerted upon it 
anywhere causes an equal pressure from 
within at every point. Now if you press 
upon a filled hot-water bag, for instance, 
there will be equal pressure of the water 
upon every part of the inner surface of the 
bag and any weak place will give way. 

There are certain naturally weak places 
in the abdominal wall where the muscles 
cross, which are points of exit for cords or 
ligaments which belong partly within and 
partly outside of the abdomen. These weak 
spots are the usual sites of rupture. Violent 
pressure, as from great muscular exertion in 
lifting, will cause these natural rings, as 
they are called, to stretch and allow the exit 
of a small part of the abdominal contents. 
In protruding, the intestine pushes ahead 
of it the inner lining of the wall, which forms 
a sack like the finger of a glove. 

The danger of a hernia lies in the fact 
that if not pushed back and held in place by 
a‘truss it tends to increase in size. But the 
greatest danger is that it may be caught 
and choked where it emerges through the 
ring. Strangulated hernia is the proper 
name for this unfortunate condition. And 
strangulated hernia is an instant menace 
to life, requiring immediate operation. 
Whether or not one who has a rupture is in 
any way responsible for its cause, there is 
but one safe thing to do about it, and that 
is to have it corrected by an operation. 
This is the only sure cure. Trusses are a 
poor substitute. They are intended to press 
upon and close the ring,' but they are often 
inaccurately fitted and are easily mis- 
placed. The operation for hernia is usually 
quite simple, and in skillful hands is en- 
tirely safe. 

It is not so easy to classify venereal dis- 
eases, because one must consider not only 
the ones who willfully put themselves in 
jeopardy but also the innocent victims— 
the women and the children. 

There are no statistics concerning the 
prevalence of venereal diseases in this coun- 
try, because they are not reported as are 
other communicable diseases. 

In the examinations for the Army, how- 
ever, these matters were brought to light. 
Of the first million men nearly twenty-nine 
thousand were victims of the various forms 
of active venereal disease. Comparatively 
few were examined for the chronic forms, 
but it has been estimated that if every man 
had had a thorough examination for the 
chronic as well as the active forms of ve- 
nereal disease more than five hundred thou- 
sand would have been found to be afflicted. 


Frankness as Medicine 


It was one of the greatest problems with 
which the Army had to deal, because it was 
necessary to protect from infection the men 
who had been accepted. An outstanding 
fact was that very few men contracted any 
venereal disease after they became soldiers. 

The army solution is just as applicable 
to private life. It was twofold. First, pub- 
licity. The Army set out to tell the soldier 
all about the dangers of venereal disease. 
A moving picture very frank in its treat- 
ment of the subject was shown to all the 
meninthecamps. It carrieda heart-interest 
story which held attention, but the very 
frankness was gripping. There was nothing 
of mock modesty or innuendo in it, nothing 
to rouse grins, nudges or whispers. The 
men were intensely interested, and results 
showed that most of them took the lesson 
to heart. 

And then there was prophylaxis, or pre- 
vention. Men who had exposed themselves 
to the possibility of infection were obliged 
under severe penalty for disobedience to 
report at once to their officers for treatment. 
This rule obviously was not based upon 
highly moral grounds, but its enforcement 
saved a great many young men. 

Experience in the Army taught the need 
of frankness in such matters in the home 
and in public talks. Also it emphasized the 
need of public clinics in all communities for 
purposes of treatment and prevention. 
Knowledge would not only keep many 
from transgressing but would do away with 
a great deal of suffering among the inno- 
cent; and especially it would prevent a cer- 
tain virulent eye disease of the newly born, 
which causes by far the most cases of blind- 
ness, 
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Innocent babes acquire this di 
eyes at birth from mothers who 
selves innocent and totally ignor: 
own condition. To avoid the destr 
which almost inevitably follows it js 
practice among physicians to instil] jp 
eyes of the child immediately after } 
solution of nitrate of silver. Many 
have adopted this routine practice 
births, even though there may be n 
picion on their part that the conta 
present. But because this is not univ 
the custom thousands of babies are b 
every year. —_— 

Syphilis may be inherited or aqui 
inherited the sequence is usually as fc 
The father has been infected and ha: 
cured, as he thinks. He has not been 
intelligent medical supervision. Pr 
he has had proper treatment for a 
time and then has stopped going + 
doctor. Or he has changed docto 
quently because he thought he yw; 
getting results and has finally given 
disgust. Or he has pinned his fa 
patent medicines, taking one after ar 
following the lure of specious ady 
ments. He enters the marital state ur 
the mother becomes infected and sg] 
wittingly passes it on to the child, wh« 
survives the first weeks or months 
fancy—will carry the burden of an ; 
incurable disease as long as it lives, 

Only compulsory reporting of ve 
disease will lessen the evil. But in o 
bring this about it must be universa 
derstood that reporting does not 
publicity. And infected persons shou 
be permitted to marry until they hay 
pronounced clean. , 

Here is another of the diseases th 
both avoidable and unavoidable—y 
nary tuberculosis, commonly calle 
sumption. Its victims of both sexes: 
ages may be estimated by the trem« 
number of men who were excluded f 
cause from the Army—ninety-five 
sand. Most people believe that th 
way to prevent consumption is by k 
away from those who have it. Buti 
of our precautions we are all expose 
almost every day of our lives. 


Fallacies About Tuberculc 


Why do we not all get it? The an: 
that we have something within ou 
strong enough to antagonize it. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis is probak 
most feared of all the diseases, for ty 
sons: We are afraid that we will 
from others, and we believe it to be 
Both fears are very largely baseless 
inevitability of death from consump 
a foolish belief and is rapidly disappi 
Even the consumptive himself soon 
that he has a good chance to conqu 
disease and that he must help to ma 
chance a certainty. 

But the other fallacy is harder | 
prove. It must suffice to say that tl 
ponderance of evidence is to the effe 
in by far the greater number of ins 
adults infect themselves and do not { 
disease from others; that all or near; 
us are tuberculous in that we harb 
germs and contend against them < 
ually. Not that we all have active tu 
losis or consumption, but that the tu 
bacillus is within us, waiting its cha 
set up housekeeping in our weakest 
which in the majority of cases is the 

This activation, as it is called, ¥ 
occurs in the lungs, is what we kr 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Now, acti 
may be prevented by keeping well. T 
by keeping up or building up our res! 
to the disease. But children, especia 
fants, have not been long enough in ¢ 
with the germs to have developed suf 
resisting power, and their resistance! 
easily overcome. For this reason 
should be removed from contact with 
who have the active disease. 

Is this clear? It may be simply 
thus: Infants and children are prone 
the disease from others, but a 
very few exceptions get it because th 
ready have the germs within them ani 
natural resistance has been broken 
Disease germs do not thrive in h 
bodies. j Ss 

Now the tubercle bacillus is @ T 
vegetable, a living, rodlike organt 
small that it must be magnified a the 
times in order to be seen at all. It 
plies by dividing, which sounds parad 
That is, one bacillus fully ee 
an hour divides into two, and eacl 

(Concluded on Page 165) — 
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from Page 162) 
and so on, which for a single germ 
y-four hours would result in a fam- 
ay millions—under the most favor- 
ditions, however. But conditions 
absolutely favorable, and in the 
ority of cases they are extremely 
le for the germ. 
ago, when life became segregated 
nal and vegetable, there began an 
yar between these two forms. For- 
for us, the preponderance of the 
i has been with the former. If this 
eoeen true we should not be here at 
_of the reasons for this dominance 
jimal kingdom over the vegetable 
fact that the vegetable feeds and 
si the unhealthy or dead animal 
the vegetable germs survive and 
e in bodies that have lost their 
esisting power. 
gin mind, then, that we have the 
\ tuberculosis locked up within us— 
nocuous—and that they become 
‘ily when conditions are favorable, 
jmunity is broken down, it follows 
vention consists of proper care of 
tr and all that this implies. Con- 
.t means fresh air all the time. It 
-ourishing food properly cooked, 
masticated. It means plenty of 
allow the body to recover from 
It means recreation as a tonic for 
1. All these things are especially 
hildren, because they have not yet 
ed a natural immunity and are 
ie 1, to the disease. And the 


’ 


ietive tuberculosis, which is a re- 
yf our immunity, a resumption of 
inance as animals over the vege- 
igdom, implies the same means, 
_ as the most important factor. 
diseases surely belong to the un- 
econditions? Not necessarily, but 
»ple think so. 

‘ course of a casual conversation 
‘ndsays to you: “By the way, have 
rd about Sallie Smith? She has 
vuble.”’ 

nake your head sadly: ‘‘And with 
2 children!” 

‘ke that. As though you had been 
{that Mrs. Smith’s death warrant 
i ag signed, leaving only the date 
mk. 

‘are many kinds of heart disease, 
which are not fatal. Of one million 
nined for the Army 11,562 were re- 
ir conditions of the heart or blood 
| But many times this number of 
heart conditions and were accepted 
ts, because they had functional and 
aie troubles. And it is quite reason- 
assume that the lives of one-half 
ps three-quarters of those rejected 
longed by the examinations simply 
they learned about themselves. 


{now Your Own Heart 


re is any one class of conditions in 
norance is a danger it is conditions 
sart. The reason why some people 
eart disease is partly due to the 
t their attention has never been 
their condition until too late. It is 
en the heart is almost completely 
lown that we are conscious of it at 
re are no nerves of sensation in the 
iscle. The pains suffered are reflex 
ed pains in other nerves, many of 
lite remote, which are connected 
the spinal cord with the motor 
{the heart. Many pains which we 
t pains because they are in the chest 
r the heart really do not have their 
the heart at all. And many a per- 
of heart disease whose only symp- 
been shortness of breath. 
eart is a force pump, a great muscle 
le of muscles which, by contracting, 
blood coursing through the vessels 
motest parts of the body with such 
at it flows back to the heart, to 
anew impetus, It is not what is 
ith this pump, as with any other 
hich is most important. It is what 
P can do in spite of its defects, and 
yYwhatit cannotdo. Itisextremely 
y to give the pump no greater task 
an perform safely. Hence one must 
here the dividing line is between 
d overwork. 
f three things may be at fault in 
talled heart disease. It may be the 
—that is, either the valves, the 
through which the blood flows—or 
the heart muscle. To carry on 
ogy of a pump, it may not be the 
t all, but the piping system—that 
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is, the blood vessels. Finally, it may be the 
pumper, or the force which causes the heart 
to pump—which is the nerve supply. 

In case the piping system is at fault there 
may be an obstruction somewhere which 
hinders the onward flow of the blood, caus- 
ing the heart to labor. This may become so 
great as to stop the heart action altogether. 

The most frequent cause of obstruction 
to the stream is arteriosclerosis, or harden- 
ing of the vessel walls. This usually ecmes 
on with advancing age, but it may appear 
earlier under certain conditions. One of 
the theories of the cause of arteriosclerosis 
is based upon the extreme high pressure of 
modern life. We are a nation of fast livers, 
always hurrying, always driven by pressure 
from. within. In the arterial walls are 
elastic and muscle fibers which lengthen 
and contract with each wave of the onward 
flowing blood. These degenerate with ad- 
vancing years or after continued high living 
and are replaced by inorganic matter which 
renders the artery walls hard and inelastic. 

Now, it requires more force to pump 
fluid through a lead pipe than through a 
rubber hose, which by its own contractions 
helps to drive the stream onward. So hard- 
ening of the arteries compels stronger heart 
contractions and finally this overexertion 
may exhaust the heart altogether. 

If the pumper is at fault, and not the 
pump or the vessels, the cause is elsewhere. 
Something is wrong with the nerve stimu- 
lus of the heart. The heart action may be 
too rapid—as for instance, from excitement 
or overexertion. It may be too slow, as in 
wasting diseases, or it may be irregular. 
Diseased conditions of the other organs may 
act reflexly upon the heart through the 
nerve centers and the heart itself not be at 
fault at all. 


Practicing Personal Efficiency 


The practical application of all this is 
that one must learn the cause. If it is re- 
mote the cause must be corrected, if pos- 
sible, and many so-called heart conditions 
will disappear. Many forms of heart mani- 
festations may be prevented by proper care 
during the progress of other diseases. If 
the fault lies in the heart itself one must 
learn what can be done with safety. Get 
competent advice, not from your neighbor 
or your plumber, but from a physician, and 
then live it. Do not follow the example of 
the man who said that he would not pay for 
his doctor’s advice because he did not in- 
tend to take it.- 

Above all, do not despair. Remember 
that a pump may perform its task with a 
leaking valve—if the pumper realizes the 
defect and pumps accordingly. But he 
must not attempt to pump to the point of 
exhaustion. Nor always at the same speed. 
Occasionally he must rest. 

This is the end of the string of seven as 
set forth in the beginning, which were as- 
sembled here for the sole reason that the 
army examinations proved how much they 
make up the sum of human ills. If there is 
anything helpful in this article it will be by 
suggestion only, because lack of space does 
not permit exhaustive treatment. 

It is plain that any attempt to segregate 
these conditions into avoidable and into un- 
avoidable is at least partly artificial. Not 
one of them in all circumstances belongs in 
either class. The important thing to know, 
however, is that those of us who are not 
already victims may avoid most of them if 
we choose, and that the dire consequences 
of every one of them may be averted. 

Ignorance lies at the bottom of most of 
our physical ills—ignorance or willful care- 
lessness. Many of us do what we know to 
be wrong, hoping some day to stop doing it 
before it will be too late. Many of us hide 
our weaknesses, refusing to confide even in 
the doctor. Many of us get advice and, 
having received it, throw it away unused, 
which is far less sensible than dropping a 
newly purchased garment into the gutter 
on the way home from the store. 

Many are held by the fear of an operation 
that may be far safer than doing without it. 
Many are lured by specious promises of 
patent-medicine manufacturers whose mo- 
tive is to fill their pockets. 

It takes moral courage to reckon up our 
physical liabilities, and many of us shrink 
from the attempt, postponing it fatally. 

Even in the case of minor evils, which 
cause only discomfort and lessen our effi- 
ciency, we go on suffering rather than take 
the time or the trouble to get rid of them. 

These are days of business efficiency; 
why not practice a little personal efficiency 
with regard to our bodies? 
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And Bernards cut heavy wire easily, 
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Bernard Pliers are made in the way 
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Their workmanship is top-notch and 
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high-powered cutting pliers be specific 
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Did the Manufacturer Protect 
Your Tools from Rust? 


Or do you find the tell tale marks of corrosion every time you pick 
them up after a few days’ exposure to moisture of the atmosphere ? 
Nothing so quickly robs your favorite saw blade of its ‘‘sing’’— 
nothing so quickly ruins the usefulness of any of your tools as 
the pitiless day after day action of rust. 


In buying your tools as well as all other metal articles remember that you 
no longer have to tolerate. rust—because the leading manufacturers in 
almost all the metal working lines now protect their products with the 
Parker Process. To be on the safe side insist on Parkerized steel. 


Investigate the Possibilities of the 
Parker Process for Your Own Product 
Do you use iron or steel in the manufacture of your own products? 


Or are you forced to use copper or brass because you 
know that unprotected steel will rust—and cause dissatis- 
faction among your customers? 


Then you will find important facts in the Parker Process 
Book—a plain talk on rustproofing, which explains in 
non-technical terms just what the Parker Process is and 
how easily you can apply it to your own product in 
your own plant—with special equipment developed by 
us. Your copy will be sent upon request. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY of AMERICA 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


Among Products Protect- : TT 
ed by Parker Process: ) IN 
Aervoid Products \ 
(Vacuum Food Containers) 
Arms and Munitions 
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Automobiles ’ (7) 
Bicycles \ Ni ———— ; 
Cameras \ cf ————o = 


Dental Supplies - 
Electrical Equipment 
Farm Implements 

Fire Extinguisher Parts 
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UNCRUSHED GERMANY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and characteristics I would not hazard a 
guess. One hears persistent stories, too, 
that a limited monarchy there would not 
be unwelcome to some of the Allies. 

On entering Germany beyond the occu- 
pied area in April my expectations were 
keyed to the pitch that the reports appear- 
ing in the newspapers were calculated to 
produce. Now I know that most of the stuff 
with which we were fed was either willfully 
distorted for propaganda purposes or repre- 
sented reportorial zeal to dig up what would 
startle or go big, and that of the accurate 
agencies or correspondents hardly any had 
given a faithful composite picture, due, as 
mentioned above, to the impossibility of 
accomplishing the feat in day-to-day re- 
ports of isolated events. 

Conditions in occupied Germany had 
proved to be so greatly at variance with 
what our word painters had led us to be- 
lieve during the war that my suspicions 
were roused; but everyone assured me 
things in Germany proper would be quite 
different from the order and excellent 
condition of the Rhineland and its cities 
and towns, such as Coblenz, Neuwied, 
Mainz, Wiesbaden, Strasburg, Cologne and 
Bonn. Moreover, hadn’t the newspapers 
teemed with stories of Spartacist disorders, 
food shortage, starvation, and a country 
ripe for the demnition bowwows? There- 
fore I set out as into a land of turmoil and 
dangers, for they were still wrangling at 
Versailles and with the exception of mili- 
tary couriers who traveled under protec- 
tion no Americans were penetrating the 
enemy country. It was reasonable to ex- 
pect, too, that the people one met would 
be hostile. 

The German legation at Bern, Switzer- 
land, furnished me a visé on my passport 
after a brief inquiry. No American visé or 
permission could be given, inasmuch as we 
were still at war and had no dealings with 
the German Government except through 
military channels. Consequently the cor- 
respondents who entered Germany went at 
their own risk, waiving protection of their 
governments; but this turned out to be a 
mere formality, because no risks existed if a 
person minded his business and observed 
ordinary precautions. 

A German visé being quite sufficient it 
remained only to board a train, which I did 
from a small town across the border from 
Basel. No trunk; traveling in Germany 
with any baggage you could not keep under 
your eye was precarious, for railroad traffic 
was badly disorganized. 

This disorganization was partly due to 
shortage of coal, owing to the difficulty of 
hauling it and also to a strike of miners. 
Again, they hadn’t enough cars and loco- 
motives in good repair. I saw thousands of 
cars and hundreds of engines standing idle 
on sidings, but they were in execrable shape. 


Haphazard Travel in Germany 


For that matter, so were the cars you 
rodein. They hadn’t been painted in years 
and all the fixtures were dilapidated; and 
except on the through trains between im- 
portant centers there were only third and 
fourth class coaches—a fourth-class coach 
is half-brother to a box car and cousin to 
the familiar 40 hommes ou 8 chevaux our 
troops used in France. The passengers pile 
into them without regard to their capacity 
and if you aren’t early enough to grab a 
seat on one of the benches against the par- 
titions you stand throughout the trip. 

Yet even in the handling of this hap- 
hazard traffic the Germans show traces of 
their former precision and_ efficiency. 
Though strikes and other causes rendered 
the duration of any journey on which a train 
set out beyond human calculation, the start 
was invariably made on time. If the train 
was scheduled to leave at eleven o’clock it 
left then or within a couple of minutes— 
and elsewhere in Europe I have waited 
hours for trains to get under way from their 
starting point. : 

Well, my idea was to make Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. The ticket seller shrugged and 
tossed me a ticket for Offenburg, a short 
distance along the line. A guard on the 
platform was even more pessimistic; he 
was of opinion that I would be lucky indeed 
to get that far. 

Such was railroad transportation before 
peace was signed. You boarded a train 
with the firm intention of traveling a couple 
of hundred miles. After going forty or 


: 
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fifty, with stops at every jerkwater 
the train would come to a halt and 0 
would walk along under the window 
ing the equivalent of ‘ Everybody oy 

Then out piled the tired, cramp 
tated crowd, to surge round the unif 
employees. What was the matter? ; 
them! Strike up the line, perhaps! ; 
rate it was an order. But how were 
get to X? Where would we pass the’ 
And when would another train he 
An impatient humping of the sho} 
and the harassed official would esca 

Then the passengers would form ; 
mittee to wait upon the station mast 
harangue him, The Germans are gr 
that. They will get up a committee 
slightest provocation, to go and 
speeches at some official or higher-up 
tached myself to half a dozen of the 
trailed along to see the fun. Iny: 
every member of the committee ff 
say. Once, after everybody else had 
a speech, they turned to me, until th 
noticed in the background. I sh 
head; but being obliged to reply to: 
tion the cat was out of the bag. 

‘‘What are you anyway?” 

‘* American.” 

Instantly they forgot all about| 
grievances against the railroad and y: 
round me, What the mischief was ]| 
there? 

No hostility; not a sign of ssa 


| 


eager curiosity. There are always | 
three in any gathering who speak E 
which simplifies matters. 


American Mules Haul Berlin’ 


But those darned Fourteen Poi; 
have yet to meet a German who ( 
want to argue them and analyze the 
compare them with the peace term! 
harangue me as though I were peri 
responsible. My one hope is to d: 
some distant shore on which the}! 
never been heard of and whose fori 
happy inhabitants don’t give a cuss) 
who won the war. 

Having reduced me to a state of 7? 
ing limp weariness they would desi) 
one of them would help carry my |; 
to a hotel. Times without number | 
had Germans go to inconvenience | 
me accommodation and put me aboi 
right train. They are anxious to regi 
esteem of other peoples of cours 
the average middle-class Germans—: 
peasantry, too, for that matter—are| 
folk in the ordinary affairs of life. Iti 
they get on questions affecting thei 
of the Fatherland or their race nt 
grow arrogant and bullying. Mis 
tion; they have had false teachin 
false information pounded into them 
that not even the distrust and hate 
most the entire world can raise a | 
their own right thinking and attiti 
ward other peoples. 

That is what makes them so daniI 
Their natural bent is simplicity a 


straight run or take three days to | 
hundred miles, the railroad systems | 


would indicate. The roadbeds see! 
be in excellent condition, and gangs | 
were working on the lines at frequen 
vals. Stations and sidings appeare() 
in first-class shape, after four years | 
and they were repairing, building ¢ 
tending at the very time the Allies w 
guing whether they would mulet 
hundred and twenty-five billion mé 
demand payment of the entire cost 
struggle. Indeed, Germany’s railroa! 
are in much better repair and are mu 
ter organized than those of France) 
was to be expected in the case of the. 
railroads in the invaded areas, 
statement applies also to those port! 
France remote from enemy activity. 
The chief German lack is rolling 

In spite of what their armies stole th’ 
have to build many thousands of I 
tives and cars, and do a tremendou! 
patching on those they have. | 

(Continued on Page 16. ) 
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t that the Allies ruined them by 
ag the surrender of so many en- 
lj cars, but it seems probable that 
of both will mysteriously make 
earance, now that peace is signed, 
xistence the Allies were ignorant. 
ould be in line with what the 
done in other fields. For in- 
» were struck by the absence of 
eattle in the occupied territory, 
yhere I went in the interior I saw 
’ big stout draft horses in prime 
-:and buggy horses and saddle 
one looked as though they had 
yed—not even the cab animals in 
ermans evidently made a clean 
stock in the countries they over- 
I saw hundreds and hundreds of 
Rumanian and Russian horses. 
bbed some American stuff 
evident, for in both Leipsie and 
iere were mules with American 
‘auling cabs. Probably these were 
from the Italians, as we sold many 
s to Italy early in the conflict. 
happened was that the enemy 
it everything from the Rhineland 
jought the Allies might try to ap- 
.. It was the same with cattle. 
-e taken out for distribution in the 
_the herds on the junker estates of 
issia have been swelled by enor- 
mbers from other parts of Ger- 
euver was employed in regard 
cars, trucks and wagons, also. 
e peace was signed very few auto- 
yere to be seen in any part of Ger- 
wut a few days after it was all 
-estreets of Berlin were alive with 
oto that time the only cars we saw 
steel-spring tires, but presently 
les with rubber tires made-their 
ce. 


ursuit of Real Starvation 


gus phase of the uproar over the 
's of peace was the bitter resent- 
she Germans against the demand 
trender to France and Belgium of 
iilech cows. That really seemed to 
m worse than the loss of Alsace- 
“for which they had been pre- 
teven the Saar Basin. Yet it was 
oo a flea bite, for they have 
no eight million in Germany; and 
le they were shouting that this 
neant the death of thousands of 
rough lack of nourishment. nego- 
vere in progress to sell the Lithu- 
ty thousand head. 
‘of times I have heard Germans 
from denunciation of the greed of 
‘in fixing the indemnity to assail 
ut those milch cows. 
those French! They know how to 
»y would say. 
about the business I tried to run 
‘man starvation to its lair. It had 
en somewhere else when I struck 
it always is somewhere else in 
Propagandists and artists picture 
‘tottering toward the grave from 
you have seen these posters of 
omen and children and emaciated 
some designed to encourage our 
ring the fighting, that Germany 
is plight, others having for object 
lation of our sympathy to give to 
‘Belgium or Italy. One visits the 
eee and hunts in vain for any 
‘ral condition. 
‘ and serious undernourishment 
‘rtain classes in certain sections, 
we have the same condition in 
‘d States. Take a look into a few 
orer quarters;- examine the daily 
she small tenant farmer or the po’ 
ae of the South and South- 
d perhaps a little of your long- 
ey. may be profitably diverted 

2. For a deal of buncombe has 
es spoken and painted about 
4 in Central Europe; that is the 
1which describes it. 

ed the Rhineland in order to un- 
plorable food conditions we 
L to expect. They were very 
in places—not a doubt about 
e@ shortage was only relative, 
st entirely to faulty distribu- 
of production were holding 
ndustrial districts or else the 
s and grafters were getting in 


any proper I could go into a 
hnywhere—towns the size of 
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Appenweier or Frankfort-on-the-Oder— 
and get an excellent meal at a Gasthaus very 
cheaply, reckoned in American money. 
They would serve soup, veal and sausage or 
a bit of beef, with potatoes and a vegetable 
and a salad and weak beer for seven or eight 
marks; and at that time a mark was worth 
round seven cents. Where such is possible 
nothing like starvation exists. 

Each time I expressed my surprise that 
food should be so easily had the explanation 
was offered that in this region they had not 
actually suffered from want. They had had 
to cut down on certain foods—they had ex- 
perienced some discomfort from lack of 
fats—but actual privation, no! But over 
in Z or Q or X it was different—ach, yes! 
There I would find how thousands had died 
of hunger—how the little children had per- 
ished under the very eyes of their helpless 
berents. el) because of the fiendish block- 
ade. 

So away I would hit for Z and Q and X— 
and dine very comfortably for half a dollar 
at the best hotel the place afforded. The in- 
habitants gave every indication of having 
had three fair meals a day; the children 
were reasonably stout and healthy, and 
romped in the streets. Where was the 
ghastly specter of starvation? 

Not here—ach, no! But farther north 
their fellow countrymen had died miserably 
in thousands because they had nothing to 
eat. And in the large centers—more espe- 
cially in the industrial communities—the 
death rate from food shortage had been 
appalling. 

Well, I went north; also I visited the 
large centers and several industrial com- 
munities. And I have yet to find visible 
evidence of the ravages of starvation among 
the Germans. 

It would be idle to deny, however, that 
they have suffered grievously from malnu- 
trition. Doubtless that swelled the death 
rate from disease and lowered the nation’s 
morale. It certainly played havoc with 
girth; but as regards the stories of terrible 
privation with which we have been stuffed 
I do not believe a word. I suppose it all de- 
pends on what one calls privation or star- 
vation. To some people missing afternoon 
tea is a hardship, and I suspect that when a 
lusty feeder like Heinie is cut down on his 
rations he is inclined to roar more than the 
occasion warrants. 

Take the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Goethe’s birthplace, which impressed me 
most favorably of any German city. That 
may have been because it is so up-to- 
date. 

Naturally I did not look to discover evi- 
dences of hardships in the wealthier quar- 
ter of Frankfort, among the residents of 
beautiful Bockenheimer Landstrasse, West- 
end-strasse or Linden Strasse, for people of 
means can always find sustenance; it is the 
masses who bear the real pangs of war. But 
down in the poorer district, in old Frank- 
fort—among the narrow crooked streets of 
the Saal-Gasse, Fahrgasse and Metzger- 
Gasse quarter—I could detect no indica- 
tions of starvation. The residents were 
meanly clad and none too clean, which was 
to be expected, but the children playing 
about were sturdy enough, and children are 
the surest index of food conditions. 


‘Young Heinie Under Weight 


The meat stalls were open, and meat was 
being sold by card for two marks and eighty 
piennigs the kilo—about twenty cents. 
There was not much food on display in the 
shops, and the little there was consisted of 
a meager assortment of vegetables and 
sausage and dried stuff, but the prices were 
decidedly reasonable—much more so than 
at home, even taking into account the 
difference in money values. 

Yet, however the aspect of the people 
now may impress an observer in Germany, 
there is indisputable evidence that the food 
shortage was responsible for a substantial 
increase of mortality, especially among 
young children and women. Professor 
Deissmann, of Berlin, has placed the num- 
ber of deaths due to hunger between the 
years 1914 and 1918 at eight hundred thou- 
sand. Very likely the estimate is much too 
high, for the German statisticians showed 
a tendency to ascribe the losses during an 
epidemic to lack of food, on the ground that 
malnutrition impaired resistance. 

Doctor Silbergleit, a well-known Berlin 
statistician, showed me charts illustrating 
the ratio of births to deaths in the capital. 
Up to June, 1915, births exceeded deaths; 
then for three months the mortality was 
heavy. Fluctuations occurred until 1917, 
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THE CASE OF 
* HENRY STEELE ~ 


ENRY is all right, but slightly ossified mentally— 
what you might call firm in his convictions. 


Progress annoys him. 


Although I have known Henry for years, I had 
never been able to make him try Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream. His attitude towards it was about as tolerant 
as that of an elderly village spinster on the matter 
of rouge. 

On a camping trip last spring, Henry slid over a 
cliff, breaking one arm and spraining the other wrist. 
After the local doctor had fixed him up, I offered to 
shave him, preparatory to shipping him home. 


He was suspicious, but helpless. 


Calmly ignoring 


the shaving mug inherited from his Grandfather, I 
whipped a half inch of Mennen’s into a three-minute 
lather with the brush only, using lots of cold water. 


Henry was out- 
raged. He car- 
ries a thermom- 
eter to be sure 


his shaving 


water is just the 
right heat. 
begged me to rub 
in the lather the 


He 


way a barber 
does. Raved 


about the extraor- 
dinary toughness 
of his beard. He 
seemed to fear that 
permanent injury 
might result if his 
stubble wasn’t 
thoroughly mas- 
saged before am- 


putation. 


SUSPICIOUS 


but 
HELPLESS 


It was really ludicrous—the look of perplexity on the 
unsubmerged part of his face—when my safety razor eased down 
through his two days’ crop. He thought at first I was 
spoofing him—claimed I had left the blade out of the razor. 


I think that even now, Henry still feels there is something 
unmanly in shaving without suffering—he looks upon his 
conversion to Mennen’s as an evidence of weakness; his stern 
nature half rebels at soap without caustic—lather without a 
sting—at a beard that weakly surrenders without ten minutes 
of pummelling. But Henry does use Mennen’s; just as does 
everyone else who ever tried it once. Sending for one of my 
12 cent demonstrator tubes is easier than breaking your arm. 
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° 
Mennen Salesman « 


This giant tube 
costs 50c. It is 
Jarger and long- ¢ 
uv er than the reg- ¢ 
\\\l| wlar 35c size, ? 
I and gives you 7 
\\\|| sore cream for . ¢ 
i the money. 7 
\| 7 
7 
¢ 
7 


\ 4 
HW) /¢ SIM HENRY, 


¢ 


4 
Address 


|r" / The Mennen 
Company 

ae 42 Orange St., 

y Newark, N. J. 

Dear Jim:— 

4 I don’t need to break 

es an arm _ before trying it 

¥ once. Here’s 12 cents. Send 

yf the demonstrator. 


4 
¢ Name— 
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Brilliant 
Convenient 
Eye-Saving 

Safe 


No. CQ.329 
U. S. Price $8.50 
Canada, $12.50 


Every Quick-Lite 
is equipped with 
a universal shade 
holder, which fits 
practically all 
shades made for 
gas or gasoline 
lamps. 


h 


YNZ 


Great 
Home Light 


q plete Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp makes and burns 


its own gas from ordinary motor gasoline. It is the best 
light known for reading. 

The light has a brilliancy of 300 candle power. Can you 
picture just how powerful this is—brighter than 20 oil lamps 
set in a room, brighter even than electricity, and far cheaper 
than any of them? Best of all, the light is white, mellow and 
restful—easy on even very sensitive eyes. Endorsed by thou- 
sands of users as the most satisfactory reading light ever invented. 
Every home should have one for regular use in library or living 
room, or in the bedroom, for emergencies and such times as those 
when electricity is cut off or the gas supply low. 


“(C@leman QuictkLite 


No. LQ-327 — Quick-Lite 
Lantern. U.S. Price $8.00 
Canada $12.00 

For farms, ranches, country 
places and out-door use every- 
where. Invaluableto Hoteland 
Liverymen, Garagemen, Night 
Watchmen, Plumbers, Sports- 


has many advantages over all other lamps. 


Safe. The Quick-Lite can be turned over with per- 
fect security. The fuel cannot spill, and the lamp 
will burn in any position. 


Clean. The Quick-Lite has no chimney to get dirty, and 
no wick to trim. It does not fill the room with odor. 


Convenient. Fill only once a week—not daily. Light 
with common match, and not with torch like old- 
style gasoline lamps. 


Economical. The Quick-Lite Lamp burns about 48 
hours on one gallon of gasoline, costing a little over 
one cent per night—three hours’ use. 


Durable. The Quick-Lite is practically indestruc- 
tible. Made throughout of heavy gauge brass and 
steel, and beautifully nickeled. Will last for years. 
Quick-Lite Lamps are now in use after more than 
ten years’ service by the purchaser. 


men, Hunters, Campers, Fish- 
ermen and everyone needing a 
strong, dependable outside 
light. 


15,000 DEALERS sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps, Lanterns and 
Lighting Plants. If yours can’t supply you, write nearest house. 


The Coleman Lamp Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Gasoline Lamps in the World 


Wichita St.Paul Toledo Dallas Los Angeles Chicago 
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but from then on deaths were much in ex- 
cess. The high peak was reached in October 
and November of last: year, but the flu 
was largely responsible, being particularly 
malignant among women. From an infant 
death rate of 13.5 per cent in January of 
1913, Berlin jumped to a death rate of 18 
per cent in January, 1919; but again in- 
fluenza was a factor. 

One item of the statistics he furnished 
struck me forcibly. The infant mortality 
due to debility actually dropped from 4.7 
per cent in 1914 to 4.4 per cent in 1919. 
What the explanation may have been I am 
not in a position to say. However, death 
from nervous diseases and lung trouble 
practically doubled. 

After the Army of Occupation had been 
in Germany some time it was remarked by 
many Americans that comparatively few 
babies were to be seen. Young children in 
swarms, but babies in arms were scarce. 
Also, some experts connected with the civil 
government the Americans set up made an 
investigation of food conditions and after 
examining about two thousand five hundred 
school children, discovered that their aver- 
age weight was ten pounds less than the 
average weight of children of the same ages 
before the war. 

That is pretty serious. But the children 
looked to be in good condition. I should 
like to have seen those others before the 
war—they must have been bouncers! 

Without a doubt the nation has been 
underfed for a couple of years, and it went 
far to break their morale. One could notice 
a marked difference in their general air and 
cockiness as soon as food began to enter in 
quantities. 

And yet there was food enough in Ger- 
many had it been distributed properly and 
honestly, and had their organization not 
broken down. The Germans abandoned 
five hundred thousand tons of potatoes in 
excess of the population’s needs in the 
province of Posen, and a hundred thousand 
tons of grain. With the failure of their 
organization and transport system they had 
to leave it, and the precious stores fell into 
the hands of the Poles. 

Berlin and every large industrial center 
felt the pinch by reason of this breakdown. 
The poorer classes felt it worst, yet an 
American visitor going through the quarter 
where they live could not fail to think of 
the congested districts in which our own 
poor hive. There were no such evidences of 
poverty in the German capital as can be 
found any day in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia or any other great Amer- 
ican city. It was Berlin’s boast that she 
had noslums. There may have been hunger 
in those wide, reasonably clean streets, but 
the dwellers of all ages one met there gave 
very slight indication of it—certainly no 
more than I have seen in a dozen Amer- 
ican cities, 


Consider the Spartacists 


No desire to hold a post mortem prompts 
this extended digression on the extent of 
Germany’s sufferings from food shortage. 
But on the degree of her undernourish- 
ment depend in a large measure the health 
and efficiency of the next two generations— 
which is my reason for dwelling on the sub- 
ject. 

They told me that twenty thousand men 
had been idle in Frankfort not long before I 
visited there, but comparatively few were 
out of work then. Indeed everybody ap- 
peared busy. In the mornings I was wak- 
ened-about four-thirty by crowds going by 
to their daily labor; elsewhere in Europe 
they don’t begin to show signs of life until 
close to eight o’clock. 

In various parts of the country I saw 
large placards pasted on the walls, headed 
“Arbeit oder Hungersnot’’— roughly, ‘‘ Work 
or Starve.’”’ And they were assuredly work- 
ing. In field and shop, on roads and canals, 
on bridges and railways, on buildings and 
underground, the vast activities of four 
score millions of industrious people went 
steadily on. Old men and women and small 
boys and girls labored as energetically as the 
able-bodied men. At such a time, when 
conditions throughout Europe were so 
chaotic and the fate of their nation hung in 
the balance, it seemed a marvelous thing. 

The habit of discipline is so strong in the 
race that they are inclined to be moderate 
even in their outbursts. They will demon- 
strate and hoot and wave their arms under 
your nose, and shout or mutter names at 
you, without resorting to violence save 
under exceptional circumstances. I saw 
this several times in Berlin. 


vet 


Consider the Spartacist “reyoh 
Munich. More than three hund 
sand rioters were milling in the 
shooting and being shot at, but n, 
was broken into, though the stock 
dreds of them were at the mobs’, 
the taking. 

Leipsic was credited with being 
of Spartacism, and I was assured t 
tically every laboring man in the 
sessed arms, and the masses wer 
off only because the authorities 
what they wished. There had bee 
disorders there. But shortly afte 
the end of April and in early May, 
fine apparently prosperous city gc 
idly about its business. 

The famous Messe was in pro; 
exhibition held twice a year, to wl 
ufacturers from all over Germany; 
countries send exhibits of the 
They do not follow our plan and 
fair in a group of buildings ereetg 
purpose, but employ lofts and t 
stories of buildings in several stree 
fect forest of signs attracts attent 
various exhibits. 

During the war the Messe 
shrank to small proportions and 
porarily dropped, but this spring r 
ninety thousand visitors attende 
exhibitors totaled eight thousand, 
find almost everything at the M@ 
engines to ladies’ apparel. Some. 
hibits would compare favorably 
best we see at the big American ex 
Neither the Messe nor the bustli 
getic, keen business men who at 
looked like war to me. It was an 
ing revelation of what an energet 
can do under stress. wy 


Hamburg the Hardest 


Of all the cities of Germany | 
was hardest hit. The giant port: 
ally strangled by the blockade, 1 
lay idle; the inhabitants whu did 
war could find little to do. Condi 
gan to grow acute after Christma: 
for they could obtain next to 
through the Scandinavian count 
that date. So Hamburg, one of 
greatest of German cities, suffe 
want. It became almost a city 
dead. 

To-day it offers about the gloor 
ture of any German city. Its citiz 
that all is over. Without ships, u 
eign domination, even compellec 
port accommodation to a people 
spise—what hope does the future 
them? 

Yet Hamburg is bound to rev 
merchant fleets will be under othe 
some years, but they will furnish 
ment. Most of the shipping ente 
York has been under foreign fl 
nobody complained that this 
ruined the port. | 

Toward the end of April the . 
naval representatives at Hamb' 
out the last great vessel remaini 
Germans of their once proud { 
Imperator. It was a bitter blowt, 
zens of Hamburg. 

I am told that when the I 
moved out, crowds lined both bar 
Elbe. They uttered no protest; the 
yelled nor waved. Indeed they 
moved. Amid a dead silence the ¢ 
slipped past them. They watche 
and bared their heads. : 

Though the entire nation appe: 
traveler to be working, officia! 
showed that Germany had many 
Berlin alone reported 178,193 0 
thirty-first. The paralysis of num 
dustries, and labor troubles threw 
of thousands out of work. I ¢ 
secure anything like an accurate es 
the numbers, for German official 
any matter bearing even distantl 
peace negotiations were utterly 
and I would not credit them for a 
But the best information obtain: 
me to think that both France 2 
Britain had many more unemplo 
did our enemy. During the we 
April twelfth there were 1,080,0) 
ing out-of-work donation in thi 
Isles. a .| 

Said a London newspaper in )) 
prosperous-looking man smoking 
drove up to the Ministry of Lab¢ 
day afternoon and surprised the of 
presenting his unemployment 
card to be stamped. He had trav 
Newmarket and Southampton, 

(Continued on Page 173 
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Continued from Page 170) 
that it would be necessary to go 
er department of the ministry a 
treets away he coolly said it didn’t 
as he had a taxi waiting for him out- 
ieee 
sy have loafers in Germany too, for 
yyernment gives assistance to the un- 
yed, ranging from seven to twelve 
;a day—in some cases more. It de- 
‘on the number of dependents a work- 
1as—the larger the family the more he 
. The natural result is that hordes of 
figure there’s no use in working, since 
“an draw as much or almost as much 
maining idle. 
ong the unemployed are thousands 
mer officers of the German Army. 
a percentage of these have enrolled in 
‘iversities with a view to studying for 
ession, so the larger universities are 
ed. How all the doctors and lawyers 
they will turn out in a few years are 
ke a living is already worrying the 
ers of these professions. They told 
Fribourg and Heidelberg that the 
sities were full; the same report was 
in Berlin. 
er officers, of a rigid martial turn, are 
commissions in foreign armies. 
ave even applied to their foes for 
The American Commission on the 
riation of Prisoners of War received 
1y applications at their headquarters 
lin that Brig.-Gen. George H. Harries 
a form letter which read as follows: 
‘knowledging receipt of your inquiry 
— J] am directed by General Harries 
yrm you that the widely circulated 
that German officers and enlisted 
in enter the military or naval service 
United States is absolutely without 
ition. No enemy alien can have 
in the service of the United States, 
ie temper of the American people is 
hat naturalization will henceforth be 
‘ted only after prolonged and careful 
ty; meanwhile it will be impossible 
y unnaturalized person to receive 
eration in any phase of our official 


2 shall guard most closely the honor 
wivilege of American citizenship. 
more will we lightly admit to its re- 
bilities and benefits any aliens whose 
al thoughts and methods are not in 
ny with those for which our soldiers 
ought and died in France.” 
younger officers released from the 
vho possess private means are spend- 
em in Berlin or fashionable resorts. 
throng the places of amusement and 
. rooms and the lobbies of the better 
and many frequent the gambling 
{which have sprung up like mush- 
in the capital. A-wave of gambling 
yept over Berlin, along with other 
of dissipation. Such is always the 
lath of war. 
ae more expensive clubs the clientele 
‘s of ex-officers, war profiteers and 
turers for the most part. Both sexes 
or it, and the craze for gambling has 
even among the poorer classes. It is 
ily due to the uncertainty enveloping 
ature and will speedily pass with the 
shment of order and the era of reha- 
on. Moreover, Berlin’s gayer side 
te reflects Germany than Broadway 
1e United States, 


ogance Returns With Peace 


7 tell a story in Berlin about a gentle- 
f questionable appearance who was 
'y another prowler going furtively 
i street at midnight. 

3t, Robert!” hailed the friend. 
‘e are you bound?” 

0 this gambling club to break the 


iat? Have you, then, a system?” 

+ but I’ve got a hand grenade.” 

| thing strikes a visitor who knew 
‘hy before the war—which I did not: 
|; the absence of the former arrogance 
| Officer class. They were walking 
circumspectly this spring and sum- 
yet after peace was signed signs 
(lied that they were taking heart. We 
jdetect a slight return of their old 
®ss and air of authority, and many 
(of them appeared in the streets in 
‘n. While the crisis was on, uni- 
iicers were not much in evidence. 
tever trials Germany has been 
or may have in store—whatever of 
tS and unrest and its attendant evils, 
‘8 strikes and unemployment and 
jtion—let no one suppose that they 
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indicate disintegration or anything organi- 
cally wrong. Such things are merely the 
flotsam on the mighty stream of the na- 
tion’s life. Size up all the troubles, weigh 
the terrible obstacles and handicaps ahead 
of them, and then go out and wander over 
that teeming land, and your conclusions 
must be that Germany is in no danger of 
sinking under her burdens, that the war is 
merely a temporary setback in her develop- 
ment—short, as the life of a nation is 
measured—and that she will soon resume 
place as a world power. 

For her people are undaunted; also un- 
repentant. That fact has shocked us and 
all the Allies. We wanted them to admit 
their sins, and they wouldn’t. 

But this should occasion no surprise. 
The armistice enabled the High Command 
to withdraw their armies almost intact, and 
until toward the end the German forces had 
more than held their own on every front. 
What wonder that the returning troops 
should be hailed as heroes, even though 
finally beaten? The Germans ascribed the 
beating to economic reasons and the revo- 
lution of the people, not to any military 
superiority of the Allies. Which explains 
why the retreating boche army marches 
along Unter den Linden showered with 
flowers, amid the plaudits of the assembled 
populace; why the soldiers lustily sang 
Die Wacht am Rhein when not one among 
them all could have got anywhere near the 
Rhine without a pass from the Allied 
authorities. 


Undaunted and Unrepentant 


And as for repentance, they are still per- 
suaded that the blame for the war does not 
attach to them. So why should they be 
humble and profess contrition? That too 
is easily explained. If we had been pre- 
pared during years and years by propa- 
ganda in newspapers, books, lectures and 
the schools to believe that an iniquitous alli- 
ance of envious nations was merely waiting 
for an opportunity to attack us and break 
our power and prosperity, defeat and a 
crippling peace would contribute nothing 
to our enlightenment. On the contrary we 
should probably hold even more tenaciously 
to that belief. And that is the case of the 
Germans. 

Neither are they cured of their military 
mania. One would surmise that four years 
of what they have been through would be 
sufficient to open their eyes and effect a 
change of heart; but deep down the German 
remains a lover and respecter of might. It 
seems bred in the bone. All their statuary, 
from the brutish expression of crushing 
power shown in the statue commemo- 
rating the Battle of Leipsic, to the amazing 
wooden, nailed image of Hindenburg in 
Berlin—all reflects their feeling. In every 
one is the same note; in every one, an over- 
whelming impression of strength is con- 
veyed by a giant figure leaning on a broad 
sword, with feet planted far apart, as 
though ‘bestriding continents. Let the 
Germans get on their feet again and once 
more they will attempt to impose their will 
by force unless a most remarkable trans- 
formation should take place in their meth- 
ods of education in the interim, In that 
direction lies their only hope of emancipa- 
tion from the military fetish. 

Even the alleged reformers and demo- 
crats and what not who were carrying on 
their republican government last winter 
and spring were steadfast adherents of the 
old schools of thought, no matter what dis- 
guise they wore or what protestations they 
made to the contrary. Once you got under 
their skin it popped out. 

I was talking last June to a group in the 
Foreign Office in Wilhelmstrasse. They 
belonged to the Majority Socialists, then 
in the saddle, and as such were supposed to 
entertain’ an utter abhorrence of the mili- 
tary system and to think along the lines of 
democracy and the brotherhood of man. 
Of course they started in on the Fourteen 
Points. How did Americans reconcile the 
peace terms with Mr. Wilson’s definite 
statement of a basis of settlement? 

“Search me,”’ I remarked. ‘‘How do you 
people reconcile your promises to the Rus- 
sians with the Brest-Litovsk Treaty?” 

“Ah, but that is different!’’ cried an 
official. ‘‘We were in the right—abso- 
lutely in the right. It was a military neces- 
sity. We had won, and it was necessary to 
our safety to make those terms.” 

He seemed quite sincere; and for the 
hundredth time I marveled over German 
mentality. They can justify anything that 
happens, just so it be of German doing, 
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Whole Grains 
Made Bewitching 


Puffed to airy, flimsy bubbles, 
eight times normal size. 


Made into fragile, toasted tid- 
bits with a nutty taste—delightful 
food confections. 


Children revel in Puffed Wheat by 
and Rice. Yet these are whole 
grains made wholly. digestible— 


(¢3 the greatest grain foods in exis- 
“ae tence. Every food cell is exploded, ; 
Bx every atom feeds. \, 
oo \ All mothers believe in whole- oui 4) 
Gana ey grain foods. Then why not serve — We 
on them in this form, to make the > 


whole grains tempting ? 


e e e 

Bring the Milk Dish Back 

One great Puffed Grain service is to bring the milk dish back. For luncheons, suppers 
and at bedtime float Puffed Wheat in milk. 

Think what a combination. Milk is a premier food, rich in vitamines. 
should get at least a pint a day. 

Vhole Wheat supplies the 16 elements which everybody needs. It is rich in minerals. 
In Puffed Wheat every food cell is exploded so that every atom feeds. 

Here it comes as thin, crisp, toasted bubbles, four times as porous as bread. It is 
made by Prof. Anderson’s process—shot from guns. There is no other way to serve whole 
grain in such inviting, such hygienic form. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
Fluffy, Nut-Like, Self-Raising —A Delicious Product 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


—A Mixture 


We now make a Pancake Flour containing ground 
Puffed Rice. To make an ideal mixture we compared more 
than 1,000 blends. Then to the best we added ground 
Puffed Rice, to make fluffy pancakes with a nutty taste. 

Puffed Rice Pancake Flour is self-raising. Simply add 
water or milk. We promise you the finest pancakes you 
ever tasted. 3207 


Every child 


Corn 


Puffs 
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Weight, 
Operating Cost 
Price 


LOWER 


—the Dearborn Model B W two-ton truck 
weighs from 500 to 2,000 pounds less than 
any other two-ton, worm-driven truck; 


—its operating cost is much lower because 
of its simplicity of construction, and its 
efficient, standardized units —this gives more 
mileage from gasoline, oil and tires ; 


—and its price is several hundred dollars less 
than the average price of two-ton, worm- 
driven trucks. 


DEARBORN 


TRUCKS 


Every factor of Dearborn Truck design and construc- 
tion is tested and proved by actual experience. 


For instance, the Dearborn Model B W is equipped 
with pneumatic tires on the front wheels. This protects 
the motor from shocks and jars of the road, reducing 
motor trouble to a minimum, and adding to its life. 


What better units are there than these: Buda Truck 
Motor, Stromberg Carburetor, Stewart Vacuum Sys- 
tem, Bosch Magneto, Borg and Beck Clutch, Grant- 
Lees Transmission, Standard Worm Axle, Torbensen 
Front Axle—they are all recognized standards in 
efficiency, endurance, and economy, and do their part 
in making the Dearborn Model B W Truck “the 
world’s lowest hauling cost.” 


Send for literature describing the Dearborn Model B W. 
Investigate. If you don’t know the nearest Dear- 
born dealer, we will send you his name and address. 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY 


2015-17 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Export Office: Eastern Sales Representatives: 
Dearborn Truck Company o ° ° Frémont & Company 
72 Trinity Place Times Building 
New York New York 


Sintth Feum-a-Fiuck.” Parts and Service 


World-wide distribution and effi- 
cient factory methods enable us to 
give prompt service to all Dearborn 
and Smith Form-a-Truck owners. 


Smith Form-a-Trucks will convert 
your used passenger car into a 
one or two-ton truck. 43,000 in 
daily use. Write for information. 


Dearborn Model B W 


Two-ton, Worm- Driven Truck 
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“Well, I’ expect that is about the case 


| with the Allies,” I suggested. 


He fairly quivered with excitement and 
indignation. 

“But don’t you see?’”’ he exclaimed. 
“Don’t you see? We did nothing under- 
handed. We came out in the open and im- 
posed those terms. We didn’t become 
hypocrites, as the Allies have, and trick 
them by promises.” 

“Byen granting that—which doesn’t 
happen to be true—on your own admission 
the only difference I can detect is the dif- 
ference between the methods of a highway- 
man and a city slicker.” 

They did not grasp the point at all. 

“Yes, that is so,’’ said one complacently. 
“We are higher. Yes; we are higher.” 

Sol gave up. What was the use? 

Germany has lost her colonies and Alsace- 
Lorraine and great coal fields and all her 
fleet and most of her merchant ships and 
millions of her people; she cedes control of 
ports and huge areas formerly under her 
sway; she must pay indemnities which a 
few years ago we would have deemed the 
economic death knell of any people. Viewed 
at a distance and on paper her future seems 
wholly hopeless. But look into Germany 
and you will not think so. 

The Germans are going ahead tirelessly 
with reorganization to meet changed con- 
ditions and every sort of competition after 
relations with other countries are resumed. 
The peculiar thing about this situation is 
that they seem to have plenty of money.for 
commercial enterprises, despite the wails 
over the amount of reparation. Any Amer- 
ican banker or business man with the requi- 
site connections who could have visited 
Germany during the armistice could have 
contracted to sell hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of raw materials and other 
things the country needs. What’s more, the 
Germans could have paid for them. They 
showed the keenest anxiety to get into 
touch with American exporters, and they 
talked cash. 

Meanwhile, thousands of French and 
British and American business representa- 
tives were waiting outside, like hounds on 
the leash, to jump in and connect up, the 
minute peace permitted. How about all 
the shouting we used to hear that nobody 
would ever do business again with the Ger- 
mans or buy German goods? 

There were a few French and British and 
American business agents in Germany, 
camouflaged under various guises, long be- 
fore the signatures were affixed to the peace 
treaty. Each nation wanted to be on the 
ground first, and some of the ruses that were 
resorted to constituted an illuminating 
revelation of what war really is—a rotten, 
foul, crooked, bloody phase of business. 

Here is a small illustration of the enter- 
prise the Germans were showing even in the 
midst of their many troubles. The Amer- 
ican Government put on sale the horses 
belonging to the Army of Occupation, be- 
cause prices were high and transportation 
home would cost too much. French buyers 
came up and offered fifteen hundred francs 
a head for two thousand, which they wanted 
to cull; also, they wanted time. Along 


‘with cash and plenty more where 
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came a squarehead, his pockets by 


from, and put in a bid of two th 
frances a head for the whole lot—ty 
four thousand head. Of course the 
would have turned a handsome proj 
the German, for besides the top- 
prices he could get in his own count 
could obtain about anything he as} 
the east. Indeed the Poles were h 
American horses from the French at g 
margin of profit until they discovere; 
they could purchase direct and thu: 
money. a, 

It would break the heart of an Am 
horse breeder if he could see what ay 
fetch in Germany. have known 
demned army stuff knocked down 
the hammer for eleven hundred mz 
head—and they were guaranteed to 
good! Several died before they eo 
led away, but doubtless they brougl 
purchaser all he expected, for sausa; 
was at a premium. 

And the Berliners were going ahea 
a subway under Friedrichstrasse, ji 
though indemnities had never been 
tioned. I could multiply such ins 
all day. 

The newspapers had it that the gi 
ment proposed to go after the war pro 
and operate on them without angst] 
They pictured the head of the ¢ 
sharpening a long knife whilst a fa 
caught between the palings of a 
labeled ‘“‘Neutral Countries,”’ squea 
fear and dread. 

The intention is to mulct war profit 
taxes ranging from ten per cent up ton 
and in some cases, total confiscatio 
they can accomplish this desirable 
they will go far toward raising wha 
require for indemnities. According 
formation I got in Switzerland and 
the war profiteers have surreptitious] 
out of Germany into neutral countrie 
to thirty-five billion marks. 

Another project for which they see 
to raise unlimited money is the org 
tion of Noske’s army. What the 
strength may be is difficult to comput 
probably Noske could put a million r 
the field. These are volunteer troops, 
to protect the Fatherland from Bolst 
and aggression from the east—nom 
The inducements were high pay ar 
best chow German soldiers have dri 
three years. They lived well—much 
than any other class of Germans; the 
was graded according to the nature a 
service. From the time of organizat 
to the middle of June Noske’s fore 
cost Germany round seven billion 1 
not taking into account food and 1 
nance. This enormous sum did not 
out of the government coffers, but fri 
bankers and big corporations witha} 
interest in the maintenance of order. 
was practically supreme in Germany 
represented the old régime—no doubt 
it. An Ausweis signed by him was 
than all the government passport 
permits we could obtain. For oft 
military guards would ignore a pass 
it bore Noske’s signature. 


| out in a brand-new suit of clothes. 
aly thing he retained of his former 
was his old slouch hat... Barney ‘did 
i rouch about preserving the uni- 
be  | 
ulled up with a flourish and gave 
ister his usual greeting. My master 
9 overcome for mere expression and 
t down on the bank and laughed. 
was the first to take up his parable. 
I, boss,” he droned, ‘‘we brought 
{ ship into port, all right—safe an’ 
» ‘ ‘ ’ 


La 

lyou havea rough voyage, Barney?” 
d my master between laughs. 
srible!. Just terrible!’’ vouchsafed 
, “For nine days an’ nights we 
at the mercy of the winds an’ waves. 
t our rudder an’ the crew was help- 
The captain jumped overboard and 
sts was carried away. Finally th’ 
p went to pieces. Everybody was 
xd but me.” 

u must have had plenty of time to 
-your valuables before you swam 
?” interrogated my master in the 


ein. 
9,” admitted Barney. ‘I did hap- 
save a few things out of the wreck.” 
x down into his inside pocket and 
wrth a hefty bundle of yellow-backed 
‘hich he tossed over to my master. 
’stheold life preserver !’’ he chortled. 
or let go of it till I was high an’ dry.” 
boys laughed a great deal, and then 
t told the straight story of his ad- 


spears that on the day of his arrival 
town which had been his objective 
here had been some kind of local 
tion going on. Among other amuse- 
there was horse racing; and, of 
‘the local speed marvel had been 
. It was a ten-dollar sweepstake. 
_had feigned drunkenness and per- 
n entering Missouri Ghost. Every- 
‘ughed at the country boy, who rode 
2k, and with the old driving blinkers 
Ghost for a bridle. 
ad been beaten by fully a hundred 
but kept on persisting that he had 
sest horse living, and made another 
for twenty dollars a side. He told 
ple he wanted a week to get his horse 
and they told him they would give 
iyears if he chose. So Barney had 
at the local hotel and stayed round 
or a week, always pretending to be 
ink. Hesaid he carried a big whiskey 
full of cider, and whenever anyone 
king at him he took a big drink of it. 
ey was very proud of the manner in 
ie had played the game. He dwelt 
y detail at considerable length. He 
isily have sent for my master to help 
t, but he preferred to work in his 
y and had written down to Kansas 
t his brother to come up. 
atter pretended to be drinking too, 
mey had slipped him the bank roll 
ster had given him to bet on the 
3amey and his brother got to play- 
+ together in the barroom of the ho- 
1 Barney won all the money. Of 
ina small town’such as that was 
avels quickly, especially when a 
sed stranger had lost the best part 
red dollars to a drunken farmer 
he people who owned the local 
chant crowded round to see 
ie would be foolish enough to bet 
y with them on the race. 
described at great length how he 
d about his old horse, but re- 
They kept on offering him all 
ds and finally he allowed him- 
ectored into putting up all he 
Teason why he hesitated was that 
to get an ““honest”’ stakeholder, 
hose days the latter was a very 
point, especially where a stranger 
ge town had anything at stake. 
ly he decided upon the town mar- 
nis man was a grafter pure and 
d played no favorites. Barney 
to his confidence and on top of 
him five hundred dollars out 
It was a double assurance 
iid get what he won. 
th had been made for a distance 
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run barefoot. He had not used a saddle; 
and, in fact, did nothing to excite the other 
people’s suspicions, being so advised by 
the stakeholder, who had a friend betting 
on the side for him. 

The race itself was hardly more than an 
exercising gallop for the Ghost. When it 
was over Barney’s description of the howls 
and shrieks of despair from the-local popu- 
lace was inimitable. He wound up with a 
triumph of all triumphs. He had sold the 
Missouri Ghost to the 'town marshal for six 
hundred dollars and the black pacing mare 
and buggy. 

Barney’s head was full of new schemes. 
He suggested that my master should take 
Jane and go and beat the Ghost. But he 
added that it was useless to try to pull such 
a trick off in the marshal’s home town and 
get away with it. 

I forgot to tell you that Barney was very 
much gratified over the manner in which 
my education had progressed. He said he 
could see me growing; and both agreed 
that when I got my full growth I should be 
at least fourteen hands and an inch high, 
if not more. This, of course, is small for 
the ordinary race horse; but it is big enough, 
as some of the turf records will show. 

That night Barney and my master talked 
for a long time about the ways and means 
by which they could get a match with the 
new owner of Missouri Ghost.: And next 
morning my master took Jane and rode 
away. I understood from his talk that he 
was heading for a small town about thirty 
miles due east. This place would possibly 
be thirty miles from the town where Barney 
had sold the Ghost. 

Barney rode me the next morning him- 
self and for three or four days thereafter. 
Then one morning he hitched up the black 
mare and drove off. The farmer and his 
wife took care of us while my master and 
Barney were away. I did not see either of 
them for several days. 

I asked Grassy where he supposed they 
had gone; and he said he didn’t know, but 
that probably they were looking for another 
adventure. 

At that stage of my life I could not 
exactly understand why the boys should al- 
ways be wanting to find some new adven- 
ture and I told Grassy so. He shook his 
head wisely and said that youth was the 
noon of marvelous adventure and that 
was the finest thing there was about being 
young. He said all enterprise and final 
achievement were built upon-a realization 
of boyish dreams. It seems to me he spoke 
the truth. 

Later on that morning I had quite a little 
adventure on my own account. The farm- 
er’s wife came and turned Grassy and my- 
self out on the big lot. We both played 
round a little and before I knew it we were 
racing together. We did not stop until we 
got to the far fence, and when we reached 
that point I must have been about a half 
neck in front of the gray horse. Words 
could not express the pride I felt, and, as 
is the manner of youth, I bantered Grassy 
a little about my victory. Incidentally, I 
asked him whether he had run as hard as 
he could. 

He admitted that he had done everything 
he knew how in the way of running, which 
naturally tickled my pride some more; and 
I began to tell him how fast I really was 
and what a great race horse my father had 
been. I guess I must have bragged and 
boasted a good deal, and Grassy never 
spoke until I stopped for, sheer want of 
breath. He did not say anything then un- 
til I asked what he was thinking about so 
much; and he replied by giving me an- 
other chapter out of his book of experience. 

Grassy’s idea was that it is not wise to 
get elated too much over a single success. 
He voiced the opinion that a good many 
people made that mistake and it worked 
several ways toward their undoing. He 
said that every living thing had the ele- 
ments of at least one success locked up 
in its personality. It was just like a man 
who has one good story to tell, but can 
never tell another. It was like the actor 
who makes an overnight success playing 
some particular part that happens to be 
peculiarly suited to his personality. He 
may never score when cast for anything 
else; the result being that he lives a very 
miserable and disappointed life thereafter. 
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‘You wouldnt 
have to worry 
about any ill effects 


from smoking if you 
switched to Girards’ 


Most men are careful not to eat the wrong 
kind of food and not to over-eaé at all. The aver- 
age man merely needs to use the same judgment 
in smoking and he will have no cause for fear. 

The Girard is America’s most famous cigar 
because it ‘“‘never gets on your nerves”’ and yet 
brings you the full, satisfying flavor of the 
genuine Havana tobacco of which it is made. 
Doctors recommend it and smoke it too. Sold 
in every State in the Union. Ask for it at the 
next cigar counter. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 48 years 
Philadelphia 


2 for 25c 
Other sizes 10c up 
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He argued that this is particularly no- 
ticeable in race horses. In his wide ex- 
perience he had known many horses who 
won one big race but never could win:an- 


‘other, even in the cheapest company. 


We did not hear anything about my mas- 


_ter_or Barney for three or four days; in 


fact, I began to think that perhaps they 
never would come back or that some acci- 
dent had befallen them, when one night 
after dark there was a terrible hubbub out- 
side the barn. 

The half door of my stall was open and I 
poked my head out to see what was the 
matter. It was my master and Barney, 
who had just galloped up. Both were on 
horseback’and appeared to be very excited. 
Barney was riding the black mare he had 
driven away. He did not have any saddle, 
so I judged that wherever he had come from 
he had left that place in a hurry. The 
farmer and his wife came out with lanterns 
and, from all the talk I heard, I judged we 
were about to move. 

I asked Grasshopper what he thought of 
all the hubbub and he laughed, as he usu- 
ally did on such occasions. -He said: 

“You’d better get your golden slippers 
on, kid, because I guess we are booked for 
the overland limited.” 

Well, off we started. Barney rode Grass- 
hopper and led me, while my master rode 
the black driving mare and led Jane. We 
headed west in the moonlight. Of course, 
at first I did not know what the real cause 
of our hurried exit was; but I found out 
all about it as we jogged along. Once we 
got started, my master and Barney seemed 
to forget the serious side of it and laughed 
a good deal over their recent experiences. 

I gathered from their talk that when my 
master had gone away with Jane he had 
located in a small town about thirty miles 
away, and when Barney left us he had gone 
over to the town where he had sold Missouri 
Ghost to the marshal. 

Perhaps I forgot to tell you that the lat- 
ter had the reputation of being a tough 
man and a killer. We met a good many of 
that class of gentry in our travels. Ninety- 
nine per cent of them were cowards at heart. 
They killed people only when they had all 
the advantage in their favor and were in 
the locality where they lived or had friends 
enough to see that the jury acquitted them. 
Most of their stock in trade was the bogus 
reputation they acquired in this way and 
all of them worked it overtime. 

This man, it appears, had five notches on 
his gun, and everyone was afraid of him, 
which was the reason my master and Bar- 
ney had sensed that it would be better to 
take him away from home before making a 
match with him. 

Well, as I was saying, Barney had gone 
over and told the marshal that he had heard 
he could get a match for the Ghost in the 
town where my master had gone with the 
mare. Of course Barney did not pretend 
that he knew my master; but he was so 
sure the Ghost could beat anything round 
there that he had given the marshal two 
hundred dollars of his own money to bet 
in the event of the match being made. 

This evidence of good faith, of course, 
looked good to the new owner of the Ghost; 
so he set out immediately for the town 
where my master was staying. Barney ac- 
companied him. He suggested that Barney 
should ride the Ghost if he was successful 
in getting a match. But Barney was too 
wise for that; besides, he had heard that 
this man had shot a foot runner when he 
had lost a match on which he had bet some 
money. So they took a local quarter-horse 
rider with them. 

They lay round several days, backing 
and filling, trying to consummate a race; 
but my master and Barney both judged it 
would not do to work too quickly, as that 
might excite suspicion. Of course they 
pretended to be utter strangers to each 
other and met and talked over their plans 
only under cover of darkness. 

Finally the match was made for three 
hundred yards, the conditions being that 
they should run for five dollars a yard. Out- 
side of this, they succeeded in getting some 
five hundred dollars bet in small amounts. 

The race took place as scheduled and 
naturally the mare won easily. They ex- 
pected the Ghost’s owner would make a 
great fuss and outcry, but he did not do so. 
He asked Barney to go back home with 
him, but the latter made some excuse; so 
the marshal took his horse and rider and 
started for his home town. 

My master and Barney congratulated 
themselves on such a peaceful outcome of 
the match and did not give the man who 
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lost another thought. He did not 
by either word or deed that he g 
he had been the victim of a frame-y 
he had left, Barney and my master 


Barney’s description, there were bill : 
denominations lying all over the eoy 


wide open and in walked the owner 
Ghost! ’ 

Barney was seated on the bed, facin 
door. He said he knew it was no ti 
throw kisses, as the marshal was und 
edly loaded for bear; so he made one, 
dive and landed between the big Y 
legs, which he grabbed after the ma 
a football player. This catapulted 4] 
truder over his head, landing him sty 
against the opposite wall. > 

It is needless to say the boys sto 
on the order of their going. They 
grabbed the money off the bed, erar 
it into their pockets, locked the door ¢ 
outside and beat it. Then they ht 
over to the barn where their horses 
jumped on them and galloped back < 
country to the farm. Barney said hi 
for the marshal’s legs was the fastest 
he ever hoped to make this side o 
River Jordan. ‘ 

They did not think it wise, howey 
stay in that locality, because the mz 
had many friends scattered round a1 
would eventually have run them « 
trumped up some charge against then 
probably have had them thrown int 
for the rest of their natural lives. 

Justice in those days was not only | 
folded but the lady’s ears were stuff 
cotton. Moreover, at times she was | 
cuffed to see that she did not indulgei 
of those altruistic or equitable tend: 
she is popularly supposed to possess. 

The only thing, however, which ap 
to bother Barney was the fact tiiat h 
been forced to leave the new harnes 
buggy behind him. He mourned thi 
a good deal and declared that he wou 
another at the first opportunity. My 
ter kept insisting they were very luc 
get away in as good shape as they di 
Barney could not see it that way at al 
held that no army should ever retreat 
ing any of its baggage to fall into the 
of the enemy. 

We traveled all through the nigh 
did not stop until early morning, wh 
made an impromptu camp down by 2 
creek. My master and Barney took sp 
and gave each of us a sponge bath, 1] 
very refreshing, as we were all tired a1 
night had been sultry. They had br 
enough oats for one feed; so we did1 
without our morning meal. ; 

After that they put light sheets | 
and stood us in the water of the little 
so it would draw any soreness out ( 
feet. The banks were rich. with long 
grass and we grazed while we were h 
our footbath. 

Jane and the black mare, of course 
pretty tired, because in less than ty 
four hours they had both traveled 
than forty miles; so they decided t 
up for a while. 

There was a small vacant lot dow: 
the road and Barney got leave fro1 
farmer who owned it to turn us out 
for a few hours. We remained there 
it was again dusk and then set out: 
traveling until midnight. 

We were still heading west and di 
stop until we reached a small village. 
we secured accommodations at a €0 
hotel. They had good stalls in the bat 
we were well bedded down. There 
no accommodations for the boys in tl 
tel, however, as they had only two 
bedrooms, which were already occ 
so the boys made a bed in the haymo 
slept until away into the afternoon 
next day. 3 

They told the hotel keeper that 
were horse traders on their way to K 
City. This did not excite any commé 
there were a good many traders gol 
and down the country in those | 

We left there at midnight, and bef 
came to another halt had put fifteen 
more between us and the owner ‘ 
Ghost. It seemed, from the conver 
between my master and Barney, tha 
judged they had reached the safety 
so here we settled down to recuperate 
our strenuous travels and enjoy 4) 
needed rest. a 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


untry. He may be a man like 
Oscar Underwood on the Dem- 
de or Senator Knute Nelson, of 
ta, on the Republican side, who 
yen above the fear of being de- 
n the next election. They pro- 
their views unhesitatingly and un- 
. Constituents may or may not 
{they don’t want a man who holds 
ws to represent them, if they don’t 
n to look at all the facts and come 
sision not necessarily as it profits 
:of Alabama or the state of Minne- 
the political opportunism of his 
ization they can elect someone 

e job. Yet men of that type are 

y returned—this very independ- 
es them more useful to their 
ants than the legislators who are 
ly looking to sectional or selfish 


Jeed, the whole Congress of the 
3tates could resolve itself into an 
iting body for the purpose of in- 
into the minds of all the people— 
ily the people of one state, one city 
town—they would come back to 
‘ton saturated with a wealth of 
ge that would inevitably make 
better politicians as well as better 
orvants. 
‘ouble is that members of Congress 
x enough with the people of other 
and constituencies. Many go home 
isten to the words of their flattering 
rs or to defy their critics. They 
und shaking hands in their respec- 
ricts, promising favors and privi- 
ich they know full well cannot be 
They make themselves solid with 
rs back home to assure a favorable 
the news of their activities in Con- 
avorable and conspicuous comment 
speeches—often never delivered at 
inted under that ancient privilege 
ng leave to print or extending re- 
1 the record, a custom begun and 
1 by the professional political class 
parties as a means of perpetuating 
res in office. 
nbers of Congress did take a trip 
United States and inquired of dis- 
d persons what are the things 
o the hearts and bosoms of the 
yuntry—all the people, and not a 
ir few—they would discover some 
ing fundamentals. They would 
out points of order and parliamen- 
ingles, about red tape and party 
profit and advantage, and cease 
t about headlines. They might 
r some of the things I encountered 
hirty-five-day inquiry into things 
social, economic and industrial. 


rty Labels Losing Vogue 


sled for a time—it so happened—in 
e of the chairman of one of the 
political committees. State chair- 
e invited to lunch with him. Party 
ame from one end of a state to the 
} greet him and talk about the 
rospects next time. I talked sub- 
y with one of those who attended 
on 


ourse,” he said after closing the 

liscretion, “‘I attended the luncheon 

yhooped things up—but we haven’t 

in this state, not a chance, and the 

; largely with our party back in 
(on ’ 


‘ans often see things in false val- 
y exaggerate and underestimate. 
rely apply the rules of psychology. 
they think in terms of sectional 
s or the applause at banquets. And 
even honestly intentioned men 
ess frequently size up public opinion 
ica inaccurately. 
litically speaking America is in no 
Icomprehensible mood. Lines of 
“Inay be less distinct, but funda- 
bulk larger. No longer is it con- 
feproachful to be a Democrat in a 
Pepublican state, any more than 
arded as a high crime or misde- 
to be a Republican in a solidly 
community. Party lines re- 
ore as shadowy horizons than as 
beckoning to a youthful citi- 
tather does-it provoke a smile of 
or a lament of pity to find an 
ut, dyed-in-the-wool party man 
ud consider himself slandered if it 
spered that he had voted the other 
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ING AMERICA AFTERWEARD 
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ticket.. Such partisans are in the minority 
the country over. 

The big new majority is a sober multi- 
tude of plain Americans who have as little 
regard for party labels as they have for 
party tradition. Independent voters, they 
may be called, but a better word would be 
disinterested voters. They care nothing for 
the success of individuals as such—the 
mere elevation of persons to high office. 
They care more for the election of the indi- 
vidual or group of individuals willing to dis- 
card the petty for the vital, to dig beneath 
the foam of temporary applause to the 
essence of real achievement. 

Nothing is plainer to-day to the way- 
farer on the highroads of American politics 
than this tendency to turn from one politi- 
cal party to the other—instantly, almost 
impetuously, the moment a profession of 
sincerity is proved by concrete example to 
be simple hypocrisy. Politicians sagely 
gather in metropolitan clubrooms or in capi- 
tol cloakrooms to ponder on party policy. 
One man flourishes a handful of editorials. 
Another produces a batch of expensively 
worded telegrams. Still another presents a 
formidable array of petitions from the 
Amalgamated Association for the Accom- 
plishment of Class Favors. 

Nobody gets up with a courageous sense 
of doubt to question the source of political 
demand. Nobody talks much of the inar- 
ticulate; always the measuring stick is 
applied to the articulate. Rarely is thought 
given to what the disinterested citizens 
think—the great mass whose judicial func- 
tions manage to develop a weighty judg- 
ment on election day. 


The Powerful Independent Vote 


Yet the judicial mass rules America to- 
day. Call it the independent vote, the 
disinterested vote, the fair-minded vote— 
it is after all the great body of American 
people who are more or less impatient of 
party tactics as such, who are sick of de- 
nunciation by the outs in an effort to get 
where the ins are, and even more fed up 
with the belabored self-expressed praise by 
the ins of their own records with never an 
admission of a mistake, never a confession 
of error, but always an unbroken defense of 
everything that has been attempted during 
their all-too-brief tenure. 

I talked with editorial writers in the four 
corners of the land. Much of their talk was 
more interesting to hear than their edi- 
torials are to read. They spoke their 
instinctive judgment, not their overpolished 
diction—and they criticized freely. What 
Republicans said about Republicans was 
not less interesting or penetrating than 
what Democrats said of Democrats. These 
men who write editorial opinion forgot for 
the moment their didactic functions and 
spoke as mere citizens—just as men on 
street corners might. And from folks like 
these and many others in all walks of life I 
gathered certain impressions which were so 
general and so widespread that they can 
be briefly summed up. 

People who styled themselves Republi- 
cans as of 1916 or 1918 date told me they 
hoped the leaders of the aforesaid party in 
Washington would watch the calendar. 
They referred frankly to 1912, when half 
the Republican Party calling itself liberal 
turned from the other half calling itself 
conservative. Amalgamation of these two 
wings of the party in 1918 did not mean, 
for instance, a reversion to the status of 
1908. It did mean a belief that the regular 
Republican leaders had seen the handwrit- 
ings on the wall, had recognized the power 
of the liberal elements in the party and had 
made up their minds to bea truly American 
party—not representative merely of the 
manufacturing East, but of the agricultural 
West and the alert, keenly progressive Far 
West. 

Oh, no, that victory in 1918 didn’t mean 
a license to turn back to the days of Al- 
drich! Nor did it mean an insistence on 
some of those popeyed doctrines first es- 
poused by a few of the 1912 Progressives 
and now taken clearly out of the bounds of 
popularity by empirical Democrats who 
experimented therewith ’twixt 1912 and 
1918. 

Beneath that great mass which called 
itself Republican I found something not at 
all different from the substantive thought 
of another great mass labeling itself—be- 
tween elections—as Democratic. For while 
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Pencil History 


Just as the telephone made history in the realm 
of intercommunication; just as the airplane made 
history in the realm of aviation; so has Eversharp 
made history in the realm of pencil writing. 


You see this history being made everywhere, day 
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Always sharp—never sharpened—that’s Ever- 
sharp. And Eversharp carries enough lead up 
its sleeve for a quarter million words. You're 
never without lead, never at a loss for a point 
for what you write. 


As to beauty, Eversharp is fashioned outside 
and in with a precision that proclaims the jewel- 
er’s art. As to economy, Eversharp will write 
ten thousand words at a cost of one cent! As to 
satisfaction, Eversharp is a right-hand friend 
for life. 


Little wonder also that so many representative 
concerns have adopted Eversharp as the official 
pencil. Eversharp sets a writing standard that 
calls for cheerful emulation by all who write 
with it. Eversharp has made and is making 
pencil history. 
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The symbol of per- 
fect writing—the mark 
re) Eversharp an 
Tempoint. 
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the line (C-D). 


At laste 


That a shoe can be made on some one 
shape of last /o fit all feet is a fallacy. 
Men’s feet are of shree different 
shapes—inflare, outflare and straight. 
Science proves this. 
It remained for Churchill & Alden to 
make the Trupedic Shoe to fit this 
3-form foot. 
The American Posture League says 
the Trupedic is scientifically correct. 
In it are embodied special features, 
based on scientific facts and a 40-year 
shoemaking experience that make it 
a more HUMAN shoe than any yet 
produced. 
It makes the comfort, fit, good looks 
and reasonable price of your shoe a 
certainty, a/ways—the most note- 
worthy shoe innovation of the century. 

Send for name of the 

Trupedic dealer and for 

the Trupedic booklet. 
CHURCHILL & ALDEN CO. 
984 Main St., Brockton (Campello), Mass. 
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the Republican rank and file insists on ad- 
monishing the new leadership to watch its 
step and not abuse the period of probation 
on which the country readily accepted a 
Republican majority last November, so 
also do the Democrats speak openly, loudly 
and unequivocally of Democratic flaws. 
They speak with the hurt air of persons 
who vouched for Democratic competency 
and then found their Washington repre- 
sentatives joy riding indifferently by the 
real owners of the community automobile. 

Many of the Democrats had stopped 
admonishing. They.had already announced 
themselves ready to turn to the other 
party—a sort of choice-between-two-evils 
policy which always manifests itself in mid- 
administration days of irritation. But those 
Democrats who were keeping the faith, 
struggling to defend what they knew or felt 
was indefensible, pointed always to the lack 
of executive ability in high places. The 
postal service was bad. Trains were ir- 
regular, overcrowded, badly run and—most 
of all—expensive. Freight was equally bad. 
The war was won, but left many open 
sores—many letters never reached soldiers 
overseas; insurance and compensation were 
tangled and enmeshed in detestable red 
tape. Indecision had reigned supreme at 
the national capital for six months after the 
armistice. Why did the Peace Conference 
dally so long? Why were the troops kept 
overseas? 

Some of these questions have now been 
answered. Some of the irritation has been 
soothed. Yet the big fact against which the 
Democratic Party is faced is an impression 
of incompetency—business inability. On 
that issue alone the Democrats, based upon 
my canvass, would be certain of defeat 
next time if it were not for the fear that 
Republican incompetency may yet prove 
worse. 

The Republicans on the day the present 
session of Congress began needed to do no 
more than talk about the Democratic 
record to get handclaps of approval from 
Salem, Oregon, to Salem, Massachusetts, 
and from Minneapolis, Minnesota, to Tex- 
arkana, Texas. But the moment Congress 
convened the big fact stood up with another 
interrogation mark beside it. 


What the Rank and File Wants 


What kind of managers—business man- 
agers—were the Republicans? What would 
they do to reduce taxes and give the aver- 
age man his income-tax worth of competent 
management? 

It is still an undetermined trial—the jury 
is still out. Next election the verdict will 
be returned. Plenty of time for somer- 
saults as well as solid achievement is given 
to both majority and minority. Only the 
situation seems to be this: The Republicans 
must prove themselves better managers 
than the Democrats. And the Democrats 
must clean house in the executive branches 
of the Government, which they still control, 
and put therein persons who can slowly but 
surely erase the interrogation mark from 
their party label. 

For capable management, commonsense 
judgment, practical, sound, sane, fair and 
disinterested administration of the Gov- 
ernment is what the rank and file wants. 
It doesn’t matter if a newspaper office in 
Virginia furnishes a secretary of the treas- 
ury or if a man from the sparsely populated 
state of Wyoming is leader of the House of 
Representatives. It isn’t the party name 
but the party performance that is under 
the eye of a watchful mass of interested cit- 
izens. 

The income tax has had something to do 
with it, the selective draft may be another 
reason, the Liberty Bonds in safe or bank 
may be still another stimulus, but the fact 
is people everywhere have begun not merely 
to feel themselves a part of the Government, 
but to assert themselves as its partners. 

Nowhere is there any newly grown anx- 
iety or eagerness to usurp the functions 
of the office-holding class. Business men 
are not resigning big enterprises to run for 
Congress or for state senator or for mayor. 
There are exceptions to be sure. But the 
large majority of the people are perfectly 
willing to leave the officeholding to the 
small number who admit they are fitted for 
the competition. 

The political estate is as yet unmenaced 
by the entrance of any substantial number 
of persons who seek the overthrow of both 
the old political parties. Rumors of such, 
visions of such, one hears in the academic 
atmosphere of radical forums or in the 
smoky atmosphere of labor gatherings, but 
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the big majority of folks are pret 
dent still that they can crack th 
election day and make the rival 
spond in the future as they have jy 
to the urge of public opinion. 

On foreign questions there j 
doubt as to the direction of th 
stream than on domestic squabble 
the mass wants and argues for indi 
or collectively is solidity. The wo 


visited upon Europe. And tho 
homes, those who have savings 
those who have no desire to suece 
by the toil of their hands and the p 
their brains are much more numero 
those who seek to live dishonest 
by exploitation of their fellow 
temporary heights of power— 
sands of economic disorder. 
is more remote from the Am 
than Bolshevism. If enough h 
told the average American ci 
horrible failure abroad to conyi 
would reject that doctrine in t 
patience that a man might exh 
anyone who tried to sell him b 
the house was afire—when he n 
energy to preserve those things 
possessed. 

Again’ and again I had heard 
story about the inroads which ey 
icals were making in America’s 
classes. This much is true: 
years in those sections of the co} 
labor unions boasted a big mem 
certain set of men developed qi 
individual leadership. During t 
of their bickerings with emplo 
quired a definite knowledge of bar 
of labor diplomacy. Some leade 
exercise of tact were often able 
much as by threatening a strike. 
many of these men—not all—wh« 
representatives of labor have 
year in and year out in the all- 
problems of negotiation. They hay 
just how far it was wise to insi 
what point it was wise to reced 
tedly a delicate but at the same 
damental stage in the developm 
But they have held off 
state or district or local leade 
the rank and file have had confide 
their ability. ‘ i 

Along comes a new set of men 
without experience or knowle 
conditions—many of them fo 
born agitators. They assail t 
leaders. They harangue the m 
point out defects in leadership. 
of what can be accomplished 
leadership. In some cases, where 
unions themselves have been 
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crete disturbance to bring home to 
of members the unwisdom of beli 
false gods. - 


Some of Labor’s False 


Or if it is not radical leaders 
radical agitator. Usually he is 
ful than his colleagues, intereste 
in his own oratory than in the br 
ter of his fellow workers. 
wrangles and keeps labor meetin 
bate. The men with families go 


the vote to strike or to take 
radical action often is taken at 
in the morning, when a majori 
radical element is assured. Othe 
of the union wake up next day t 
selves bound by the unwelcom 
their locals. 

This state of affairs I found 
on the Pacific Coast. I have no¢ 


If it isn’t in meetings it is in 
funds or in the distribution of ra 
ture at small sums of money 
appear, for a certain class of s 
formers abroad in this land me 
ness of writing radical literature, 
radical newspapers practically | 
sidy. The paradox of it is thatt 
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pers fill their columns with denun- 
of the “paid-and-corrupt”’ metro- 
press, when at the same time they 
ported by a class which would forbid 
option of a truly judicial attitude 
the statements or activities of the 


- all the talk about a free press, one 
nost important of the radical publi- 
which | happened to pick up on my 
rs publicly refused to publish an ad- 
nent about a book attacking Bol- 
1 because the view thereof taken by 
hor of the volume differed from the 
] policy of the periodical in question. 
en and there was given a plain de- 
‘censorship which none of the larger 
 ,conservative periodicals would 
ied present to its readers. 

y a laboring man in the United 
accustomed to believing the propa- 


of his leaders or editors of labor’ 


tions to the effect that all news 
in newspapers other than those pub- 
y the unions themselves is false, has 
ind himself victimized by the liter- 
icals whose livelihood depends upon 
‘a big clientele prejudiced their way. 
ye it from anyone to disparage the 
f class publications. They can be 
But the toilers never were more easy 
r the exploiting minority than they 
day—with so many newfangled 
toss before the eyes of the workers, 
7 new ways of stimulating class ex- 
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he pendulum is swinging. One has 
talk with the average worker— 
leaders or the would-be leaders, but 
< and file. Those who own or want 
their own homes do not talk of ex- 
ts in government. Those who have 
vings in the bank or are thinking of 
e and the future family do not lis- 
¢ to street-corner utopians. Those 
re seen their fellow men rise by dint 
power and native shrewdness know 
n have risen in America from park 
to limousines, from canal boats to 
yachts. They know America is a 
opportunity. And so long as a ma- 
‘the people of America are not ob- 
ith the notion that the world owes 
living and owes it to them on a sil- 
ter and without the slightest exer- 
and or brain there isn’t any danger 
evism in these United States. 


rest But Not Bolshevism 


t there is. No one with eyes or 
travel the country and say blandly 
is quiet on the Potomac or the Sus- 
1a or the Mississippi or the Colum- 
e returned soldier is restless. He 
yet been assimilated. Jobs beckon 
but he doesn’t always embrace 
Mxcitement still surges through his 
le craves expression at the same 
it he quiets his nerves. Prohibition 
iddenly to one section of the coun- 
it is an old story in the West. Unrest 
be uniformly blamed on prohibi- 
ferchants in the dry statcs testify 
iprovement of their volume of busi- 
se the saloon tills stopped swallow- 
els. Also the jails offer irrefutable 
ly. 
e East, where prohibition is new 
sre larger numbers of people have 
y been made thirsty, the difficulty 
ig strong drink has made alcoholic 
28 so precious that—like children 
idy—many who drank moderately 
lrink to excess now. The crime- 
art shows an upward curve. These 
ns have an ephemeral look, how- 
ley are mere incidents in a great 
m. 
ustment is noticeable everywhere. 
ar that took four million men out 
iccustomed pursuits, broke up fam- 
arranged careers, filled up some 
2mptied others, elbowed men and 
‘orward, jostled others back, drew 
ym all pockets for government pur- 
d above all called for more money 
th to buy the foods of life—can an 
ike like that pass without a read- 
t of our complicated social order? 
Survey of America shows nothing 
ich any student of politics, eco- 
wT social movements need have any 
prehension. America stands self- 
d, self-confident and self-reliant. 
slems are numerous. Her demand 
blic servants is one of unrelenting 
. But America in readjustment is 
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whereas in unfortunate Europe molten lava 
re courses its paths of death and destruc- 
ion. 


America has indeed been only awakened | 


by the pebble. Her manufacturing possi- 
bilities were suddenly revealed to her. 
Efficiency and organization were assets 
left by the war. Economies of business and 
thrift were national watchwords. America 
came out of the struggle, not only able to 
supply herself with all the necessities— 
manufactures. and raw materials—but 
ready and willing to supply the rest of the 
world with her surplus. War plants are be- 
ing converted to peacetime uses. A big 
export trade awaits America. There is a 
scarcity of skilled labor, especially in the 
mechanical trades, and plenty of use for 
unskilled, particularly agricultural, labor. 
Economically America is prepared for the 
burdens of reconstruction—indeed is in an 
avid mood, anxious to meet the new de- 
mands of an impoverished world. 

Having learned something about invest- 
ing money through Liberty Bonds and 
Thrift Stamps the average man is not soon 
going to forget his lesson in finance. Hav- 
ing accumulated a comfortable surplus, 
however, he is not begrudging himself 
necessities which he denied himself and his 
family during the war. Practically every 
city but one I visited showed an advertising 
boom. Retail and department stores were 
doing an unprecedented business. Folks 
were buying everything from door knobs 
to flivvers. Only in the Western copper 
country, where the mines had shut down, 
did I find an occasional pessimist. But the 
high prices for other commodities produced 
by the same region absorbed the labor and 
kept things humming in the stores. 


Killing the Germs of War 


War casualties were numerous enough, 
but relatively a small proportion of our 
more than 100,000,000. of people were af- 
fected. The influenza epidemic did as much 
to paralyze American business processes 
and the personnel of American enterprises 
as did the war—if not more. 

Just now the doctors are trying to find an 
antidote for both war and influenza. We 
hear most, however, about the effort to kill 
the germs of wars. I asked everywhere 
many questions about the League of Na- 
tions. I got a variety of answers. But 
without reflecting in the slightest on the 
gentlemen who argue for or against Para- 
graph Seven or Section Y or Chapter Nine 
or the Nine Hundred and Ninety-ninth Ar- 
ticle of the peace treaty or the covenant, I 
can truthfully say that the average man 
hadn’t got interested in the League-of- 
Nations covenant or the provisions of the 
peace treaty sufficiently to want to read 
their details—and what’s more, he didn’t 
want to be interested. That doesn’t mean 
American indifference either. It is a psy- 
chological straw of prime importance, 
however, and tells which way the wind is 
blowing. 

Masses of people are not interested 
in technical details. They grasp ideas. 
They judge administrations on election day 
by simple standards—honesty, efficiency, 
competence. Many a voter could not al- 
ways tell you specifically—if he tried— 
just why he thinks Mr. Jones is inefficient 
and why Mr. Smith is the candidate for 
whom he casts his ballot. He has an im- 
pression about Mr. Jones’ work built up by 
the cumulative process of daily impres- 
sions. 

So it is with the League of Nations. The 
impression which the masses of folks in 
America have is that war is a horrible, ugly 
thing, never to be repeated if heaven and 
earth can be moved to prevent it. They have 
also the well-defined notion that peace is a 
blessed thing, much more precious to-day 
than it ever seemed five years ago. There’s 
just as much thrill as ever over the glori- 
ous achievement of our troops overseas, 
but there isn’t much of a thrill over the 
tales they tell of the horrible piles of dead 
beings theysaw on the battlefields of France. 

I watched a crowd coming out of a 
League-of-Nations meeting. I purposely 
listened to the comments of different indi- 
viduals. 

“Looks like a big thing, that League of 
Nations—anything that will stop war ——”’ 

“But will it stop war? Will human be- 
ings ever stop fighting? Isn’t it human na- 
ture?” 

“Guess it is, but we can keep ’em fight- 
ing in a back yard somewhere, or keep ’em 
in a ring where they won’t drag everybody 
in. If there’s got to be fighting let’s rope it 
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off. Let’s get in on the talk before they get 
making war—and let’s throw a weight or 
two on the scales and maybe there won’t be 
any war.” 

“Certainly no harm in trying it. If the 
thing doesn’t work we won’t be any worse 
off than we were before. What’s the odds?” 

And that last comment sums up opinion 
as I found it. Most people hadn’t ana- 
lyzed the covenant or the peace treaty— 
and didn’t feel especially interested in it 
any more than they are in a ponderous 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They want to know the essentials, 
but don’t feel like partaking of the details. 

Does the League of Nations aim to pre- 
vent war? Then it is a splendid aim and 
we are for it, says the populace. Does it 
take away American independence and 
rights? Well, President Wilson says it 
doesn’t, and he had charge of America dur- 
ing the war, had command of everything in 
the United States, and folks generally— Re- 
publicans and Democrats—trusted him 
and gave him a lot of money to spend and a 
lot of lives to go with it. And what has 
happened all of a sudden to make one be- 
lieve this same man would barter away 
America’s heritage? 

No, the masses seemed unperturbed by 
the idea that the League of Nations was 
cooked up to drag America into perpetual 
war. The masses know now that dirigibles 
can fly across the ocean and drop dynamite 
on our cities, that submarines can steal 
under the ocean and attack our coast, that 
the air as well as the land and sea have seen 
new developments of science which make 
the Atlantic and Pacific no longer so much 
of a barrier as before. Rather have nations 
been drawn together economically and phys- 
ically. If one country can get militaristic 
and start a fight in Europe and carry that 
fight to the ocean and sink American ships 
and American passengers thereon another 
nation can do the same. 

To keep down the would-be militarists 
and to make everybody behave the Amer- 
ican people, judged by my observations, 
believe in ‘mutual insurance throughout 
the world. They may be perplexed about 
the covenant and some of the things 
in the peace treaty, but they have heard 
that everything can be revised in future 
meetings, that nothing is final and that as 
time goes on and the international con- 
science improves changes will be made to 
meet imaginary and real objections. 

America doesn’t want war again and is 
willing to throw her great weight into the 
balance, even to threaten the.use of her 
tremendous power to stop anybody else 
from starting a big war. The mere men- 
tion of another war is enough to make many 
fathers and mothers feel shivers running up 
and down their parental spines. True, the 
great majority of our people didn’t have 
sons in the war—a relatively small percent- 
age went overseas. Therefore, be it ear- 
nestly recommended that as many people 
as possible who want to be convinced shall 
first take a trip to France. Look over the 
battlefields, see the devastated villages, 
note the worn look on the faces of the 
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surviving peasantry. And while makin, 
servations you will not fail to see somet 
else—it is impossible to go anywher 
Northern France for miles and miles 
escape the sight. For there are not a 
hundred, not a few thousand, not a 
hundred thousand, but literally millioy 
crosses; little white symbols of human 
rifice beneath which rest the flower o| 
white race. 

Germany was intolerable—she had t 
beaten or she would have made the y 
unlivable. But could the war haye 
prevented? Could the screws haye 
put earlier on German lust and ambit 
Could the peoples of other countries 
been awakened earlier to the gro 
menace, and couldn’t they have nipped 
tarism in the bud much sooner by fo 
ting about the fetish of precedents y 
forbids butting into the internal affai 


efforts of another nation even thou; 


may look as if those efforts might any 
become external? 

Such soliloquies came to me as they: 
have to many another who saw the rui 
France and wondered if any indemnii 
any peace treaty could repair the day 
done! Germany’s militarism went or 
tually unchecked for thirty years—it 
a national doctrine. Instead of curbi 
at once other nations imitated it in 
defense and in a way recognized its 
to grow. 

Militarism has now been defeated, 
other era is ahead of us. Another t 
years, a generation of development i 
ternational intercourse is athwart the 
of the future. Shall the world wait t 
years and attempt then to discipline of 
ers at a terrible cost, or shall the worlc 
ognize that disputes are inevitable, 
friction is natural on a crowded, he 
populated planet like ours and begin o 
ground floor to prevent passions from} 
and to extinguish smoldering fires lest 
blaze away into incontrollable flames’ 

See Europe and your mind will not 
turn indifferently from the subjec 
wars—how they may be prevented— 
of Nations, special treaties, limited ¢ 
ments, guardianship of small nations, 
thing to restore civilization to its sense 
help keep it there. Then after seein 
great cemetery of the modern worlc 
will come back to’ America, to a hi 
prosperous, unsullied, healthy, wel 
and comfortable land, a country of p) 
of equal opportunity, of freedom. NV 
you will enthuse as have several hui 
thousand in the last few months ; 
good old Hoboken, about our rail 
and even our street cars, our telep! 
and our telegraphs, our hotels an( 
markets, our plethora of food anc 
unbroken institutions of economic 
Travel, indeed, the transcontinental tr 
the Pullman or the flivver route an 
will fully appreciate the meaning of} 
murmurs of inexpressible joy that } 
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NOTHING STIRRING 


(Continued from Page 36) 


‘The printed appearance of this literary 
triumph was followed by wholly unexpected 


| results. 


Somebody answered it! 

Nothing, je vous assures, could have been 
more surprising. I could scarcely credit 
the occurrence myself. Yet there it was, 
in The Art Allowance, the issue being 
that of the very week in which the sale was 
to be held. Its appearance left me speech- 
less. Even to this day I cannot comment 
upon.it. Comment for yourself; here is 
the letter: 


“EDITOR OF THE ART ALLOWANCE. 

“Dear Sir: Your correspondent, Mr. J. 
Weatherbee, has, in the last issue of your 
paper, made an attack upon my old friend, 
J. Mortimer Greenleaf, which I cannot 
allow. to pass unchallenged. I knew this 
gentleman for many years and my admira- 
tion for his accomplishments is unlimited. 
My parting with him was of necessity and 
filled with mutual regrets and my first 
knowledge of his death came through the 
advertised sale of his belongings. 

“Though I had not realized that he was a 
collector of such distinction and was some- 
what surprised that he should have left 
such a large and important collection I am 
positive, from my long and intimate knowl- 
edge of him, that in the main his honesty 
and reliability were beyond dispute. Any- 
one questioning it.or doubting the entire 
good faith in which he collected anything 
should be exposed to the pillory of public 
opprobrium, as his many friends will tes- 
tify. Ash. Cus 


There you are! I rushed to Lionel with 
it. In point of fact my first reaction was 
that he had written it. No other explana- 
tion was possible. 

But he only stared at the sheet in blank 
amazement. 

“T certainly did not!” he said. ‘There 
is only one answer. A Mr. J. Mortimer 
Greenleaf must have existed somewhere— 
probably still exists, judging by that letter. 
We can only pray that neither he nor his 
heirs come to claim a per cent on the sales!’’ 

“They undoubtedly will,” I groaned. 
“Give me a drink—I’m all in.” 

“Nothing in the house but Oleoil,’”’ 
grinned Lionel cheerfully. ‘Serves you 
right, you little fraud. You’d better cancel 
the sale.” 

“T can’t!” I wailed. ‘‘Why, man, it’s 
to-morrow!” 

“Well, we'll have to go through with it, 
that’s all,” said he grimly. ‘‘Who would 
have thought there could be two people in 
the world with a name like that? I wish I 
had a drink myself!”’ 

“Try Oleoil!” I suggested bitterly. But 
he declined. 

What was one to do? La jour de gloire 
etait arrive! We could not stop|the affair 
at the eleventh hour, as Lionel had so casu- 
ally advised. The wretched thing was com- 
ing off the very next day, and it seemed 
self-evident to me that our only course was 
to let it go forward, come what might. 
Nothing that could occur would be any 
worse than the unexplained closing of the 
galleries in the face of an eager and expec- 
tant public, ca va sans diere! 

I passed a horrible night, filled with vi- 
sions of policemen and court rooms where 
beastly, vulgar persons without. any crea- 
tive imagination gave me the crudest, most 
insensitive sort of treatment. And by 
morning I was a nervous wreck—positively. 
In point of fact I was scarcely able to strug- 
gle into the proper garments—a charming 
gray morning coat bound with black, gray 
vest and lavender trousers; and dear 
Lionel was not much better. He was as 
nervous as a cat and changed his tie five 
times before breakfast! And as we took 
our coffee he kept glowering at Greenleaf 
as if that poor old colored person were en- 
tirely to blame. 

“Why the hell didn’t you let that nigger 
stock. the cellaret?’’ he demanded for 
the hundredth time, “This comes of not 


believing prohibition could happen. Now 
you know that anything can happen!” 

Greenleaf was not in a good mood either. 
If I had not been positive that we had no 
liquor in the house I would have said that 
he had been drinking. 

‘“Say, boss, how long is Ah got ter stay 
daid?” he asked, wagging his head un- 
easily. 

“Just a couple of days more,” I replied 
soothingly. 

} “But Ise tired bein’ a relect,” he said. 
‘Ain’t gwine to stay daid no mo’. They’s 
gwine be a resurrection mighty quick. Ah 
got come ter life an’ ’tend to mah affairs!” 


“That'll be all right day after to-morrow,’ 


old sport,’ said Lionel. 
I’ve a headache.” 

“Ain’t gwine shut up lessen I git dat as- 
surance money you-all promis’ me!” de- 
clared the deceased. “Nary a cent yet, 
an’ Ah needs dat money!” 

It was an embarrassing situation because 
at the moment both of us were completely 
out of cash. Moreover, Greenleaf’s be- 
havior was unprecedented. His respectful 
manner had ever been one of his chief as- 
sets, and this change of front was extraor- 
dinary. 

“Er—well, you will have to wait another 
day or two, Greenleaf,” I replied with what 
dignity I could command. 

“Gwine be a open-up of de grave!” he 
muttered warningly, and grasping the but- 
tered toast he staggered out of the room. 

Lionel and I exchanged glances of in- 
quiry, and then gave it up. Time was 
waxing short and our presence at the shop 
was imperative. 

Oh, fateful day! With what a sinking of 
the heart did I observe the limousines pour- 
ing their burdens of potential buyers at my 
gate! How my heart trembled as I watched, 
through a peekhole in an Italian leather 
screen, as one famous collector after an- 
other entered and was escorted to a seat 
by the outwardly calm and suave Lionel 
and the innocent Wescott, the second as- 
sistant curator! And how I shuddered at 
recognizing the inevitable sprinkling of 
dealers among them! Who, who, in all 
that opulent-appearing throng knew a J. 
Mortimer Greenleaf? Nay, who among 
them was, by grace of some demon, J. 
Mortimer himself? I expected that some- 
one would very possibly go so far as to 
smite me when I appeared, but nothing 
stirring. Amid a respectful murmur of 
recognition I stepped forth with all due 
ceremony, and the sale was on. 

From over the top of the ancient Italian 
lectern from Paterson, New Jersey, on 
which my sales book, list and fountain pen 
rested, I surveyed my audience with that 
exquisite well-bred poise for which I am 
noted. And no one in that distinguished 
gathering I am sure realized the leap my 
heart gave upon seeing Madame Cartiea 
in their midst. How I pitied her, and yet 
how sweet was the thought that the fall of 
the proud beauty was imminent! She was 
accompanied by Morgenthawl’s secretary— 
which of course meant she was buying for 
him—and by that little chit, Eloise Du- 
bois, the girl from my home town of 
Dallas, Texas. Lionel was bending over 
her with a degree of attention which ap- 
peared to me to be rather overdone. I 
rapped sharply with my gavel and began. 

Need I record the details of that sale, 
the fame of which has gone down to the 
posterity of dealers forever, and the record 
of whose luscious items was published in 
The Art Allowance in round figures which 
made our rivals green with envy? Hardly! 
The sale is so famous as to need no record 
here except as concerns its two most es- 
sential events—the sale of the Florentine 
candlesticks and that of the ex-Sheraton 
chairs, 

Of course things were dull at the start, a 
really very fair gilt mirror bringing only 
ten dollars despite my eloquence. Then 
beaded bags, grandfather’s clocks, oil paint- 
ings and whatnots began to go as if upon 
wings. I touched upon J. Mortimer as 
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USE THI 


BELL-RINGING 


TRANSFORMER 


ay Rings Bells Without Batteries” 


Also operates buzzers, heat regulators, annunciators 
and door openers. Made of finest materials enclosed 
in highly glazed white porcelain case. No parts to wear 
or get out of order. Lasts a lifetime. Full directions 
with each, show how to attach quickly to any Alternat- 
ing Current Electric Light Circuit. This wonderful 
device does away forever with the use of batteries. 
Current used hardly enough to register on meter. 

For sale wherever electrical supplies are sold or sent 
anywhere in United States, postpaid on receipt of $2 
(Canada $3). Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


Jobbers and Dealers write for our proposition. 
The Arrow Manufacturing Company 
Dept. T. Toledo, Ohio 


One of the Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum 
Cleaner Motors in the United States 
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DODGE ing back curtain—without loss 

of car’s use. It lasts longer. 

No stitching to weaken cellu- 
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See your dealer or write 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
319 Main St. CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


Makers of ‘Frost King’’ Asbestos lined 
Radiator Covers, Tops, Tire Covers, 
“Warner” Auto Upholstery Covers. 
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For Small Holes 
Anywhere 


Most of the fixtures you put up 
around the house need small screw 
holes. Here’s the kind of boring 
tool that professional mechanics 
use in making small holes in wood or 
metal. And itis just as handy for household use. 


MILLERS FALLS. 42 


HARD DRELEL Ris. S* 
(In Canada $4.00) 


With our Hand Drill No. 5 you can make the 
hole any size up to 3-16 inch and you can 
place and guide it with the finest accuracy. 
Gets into corners where a wide sweep is 1m- 
possible. Unlike a spring-driven drill it has 
continuous positive boring power and does not 
grip, bind or split the wood. Does the neat- 
est, most accurate kind of work. 


“The Carpenter’s Favorite”’ 


Hand Drill No. 5 has cut gears with pinions of steel. 
An idler gear to equalize bearings. Ball thrust bear- 
ings—3 jaw chuck. Hollow end handle holding 8 
fluted drills 1-16 to 3-16 for wood or soft metal. 


(For other metals twist drills should be used in this 
hand drill.) 


The drill is handsomely finished ath cocobolo handles 
and nickeled and black enameled metal parts. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


““Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic” 


100 River St. Millers Falls, Mass. 


Send 10c for 
our Mechanic’s 
Handbook 


60 pages of me- 
chanical informa- 
tion—valuable 
formulas and 
helpful hints. 
How to figure 
paint, shingles, 
board measure, 
brickwork and 
stonework and 50 
other useful sub- 
jects. Pocket 
catalog of all 
Millers Fallstools 
on request. 

The Millers Falls 
line also includes 
handdrills, breast 
drills, hack saws, 


‘mitre boxes and 


other boring and 
cutting tools. 


little as I could, but when a bid hung in 
the balance I referred to my distinguished 
old friend in impassioned tones which never 
failed to bring results. 

The Florentine candlesticks were, at a 
signal from the widow, put up early, and 
I was delighted to knock them down to her 
for fifty dollars—exactly twenty more than 
they would cost me when the bill from the 
furniture factory came in. We exchanged a 
smile of mutual satisfaction over the heads 
of the multitude, and I passed on to the 
pair of chairs. 

' “What am I bid for this beautiful pair 
of English chairs?” I asked. ‘‘Note the 
exquisite lines. There are a few worm 
holes in the arms and back—let me be per- 
fectly honest—we don’t want to deceive 
you here. But age, you know, friends, 
leaves its mark. The frames are as strong 
as if they were modern. Two splendid 
chairs warm from the hallway of Mr. Green- 
leaf’s own country place—what am I 
bid? . . . One hundred dollars for the 


pair? . . . One hundred—one hundred— 
one hundred—one ——” 
“One ten,’”’ said Cartiea unexpectedly. 


“One ten, one ten, one ten,” I said, de- 
lighted. Oh, the sucker! Two fakes at one 
auction! ‘‘One ten, I’m offered one ten.” 

“One twenty!” said someone else. And 
up they went! But Cartiea was determined, 
and in the end she got them for two hun- 
dred. I had paid forty for them. 

She did not bid again, however, though 
she waited until the very end. 

Figuerez vous the strain that I was under— 


not knowing how or when the unlaid ghost ° 


of my unburied corpse would rear his head! 
But as the auction drew to its close and 
nothing happened my confidence began to 
return, reénforced by the splendid profit 
we had taken in. After all it was very pos- 
sible that we should never hear from the 
matter again. That would be just my luck! 

And so when Madame Cartiea, check in 
hand, approached me as the crowd was 
departing I had no forebodings. How dra- 
matic and terrible was the scene that en- 
sued! 

“Two hundred and fifty, right!” she 
said. ‘‘My man will get them this after- 
noon. And I want to thank you for letting 
me have those candlesticks for Mr. Mor- 
genthawl so reasonable. Like most great 
collectors he dearly loves a bargain. Why, 
the furniture-company man nearly suc- 
ceeded in landing him with a pair of imi- 
tations, but fortunately I knew their 
hall-mark and where to look for it. You 
may be sure I looked at yours very care- 
fully before I bid them in, and they are 
undoubtedly genuine, though the only give- 
away of those from the factory is that 
Eee feather which they stamp on the bot- 
om 

She laughed charmingly, while a sickly 
feeling seized me about the middle. 
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“‘And I love those reproduce 
so-called English chairs,” ste 
amiably. “They are the very | 
needed for the waiting room at m 
Something that looks antique but 
the restless customers. Of course 
not have bought them to rese 
are a splendidly clever achi en 

“T’m glad you are satistie } 
stiffly. ‘ 

“Oh, quite!” she smiled. 
more thing, dear Mr. Kent 
poor old Greenleaf die? He 
father’s body servant down 
even then he was quite a col 
in those days his taste ran rai 
coins and odd bits of metal su 
spoons and scarfpins. Watches, 
rather a hobby with him.” . 

I could only look at the 
and gasp. There was no use in 
pretense further. She knew. 

“He isn’t really dead,” I said 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she said 
upset that I wrote The Art Allow 
ter about the poor old negro!” 

Then she turned away and I say 
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Rearing the Philco Retaining 
Wall that makes possible a 
Two Year Guarantee 


T has taken five years to do it—five years of the most 
painstaking, scientific research—to rear the PHILCO 
RETAINER. But it was worth it. 


For the result is the longest, strongest guarantee ever 
put behind a storage battery for automobile starting, 
lighting, and ignition. 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery without the 
Philco Retainer was and is a good battery. Not one ina 
thousand has failed to outlive its long guarantee of eight- 
een months. But the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery 
with the Philco Retainer is even better. In gruelling tests, 
it has outlasted and out-performed any other battery we 
could buy or build. In actual war service in the U. S. 
Navy, it has demonstrated its supreme practical worth. 


HE new patented feature, the Philco Retainer, is a thin sheet 
of slotted hard rubber, which is placed flat against the active 
material of each positive plate. In any battery this active material 
tends to disintegrate and fall off. The faster this occurs, the quicker 
the battery wears out. Altho the slots in the Philco Retainer are so 
numerous that they allow the free passage of acid and current, each 
slot is so narrow that the Retainer is, in effect, a solid wall which 
holds the active material firmly in place. 


This means for you at least six months extra battery 
service—secured by a definite guarantee. 


There is a Philadelphia Service Station near you, thoroughly 
equipped and competent to recharge or repair your battery, regard- 
less of its make, or to replace it when it is worn out with a new and 
guaranteed Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery. 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY Co. 
Ontario and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RITE today for Book- 

let A, describing the Philco 
Retainer and the Two Year 
Guarantee. 
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Varnish makes 


my old linoleum look like new!” 


ALSPAR Varnish actually renews 

linoleum, congoleum and oilcloth 
—makes them not only 44 like new, 
but wear like new. 


For Valspar forms a tough, water- 
proof surface that protects the floor- 
covering from the wear of scuffing feet 
and at the same time prevents the oils 
from drying out and causing the lino- 
leum to become dry and brittle. 


But before you apply Valspar, be 
sure that your linoleum is clean and 
dry. Wash it with warm water and 
soap and let it dry thoroughly. 


Valspar positively will not spot or stain 
or turn white if you spill on it such things 
as hot grease, scalding water, vinegar, am- 
monia or alcohol. And it can be washed 
repeatedly with soap and water without 
the least injury. 


That’s why Valspar is such a wonderful 
varnish for furniture, woodwork and floors, 
as well as for linoleum, 


The great authorities on linoleum and 
similar floor-coverings are the well-known 
manufacturers named below. Their prod- 
ucts are the standard of value. You prob- 
ably have some of them in your own home. 
If not, you surely have one or more rooms 


in which they could be used to advantage. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSIPAIR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


The par Valspar 


boiling-water test 


All of these manufacturers recommend t 
the printed floor-coverings they make be 0 
nished with Valspar: | 

Armstrong Cork Company (Linoleum Departm« 
Congoleum Company, Inc. 

Cook’s Linoleum Company 

Nairn Linoleum Co. 

Paraftine Companies, Inc. (Pabcolin) 
Thomas Potter Sons & Company, Ine. 
Joseph Wild & Company | 

Valspar is easy to apply, and it dries over nig 
Every coat of Valspar will add months to the! 
of your floor-covering. | 


VALENTINE & COMPAN 
458 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 2 
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W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast C) 
g Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company ; 
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Special Offer: Don’t be content merely wi 


ing about Valspar—Use it. 


For 25c in stamps we will send you enough V 
to varnish a small strip of linoleum oF @ 
table or chair. Or, if you will write your d 


name on bottom line you need send ' 


for sample can. 
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le town of Hardiston—it is really no town at all, since the last census used to run half-hourly between Hardiston and the B. & O. main line has given place 
vith a population above the five thousand mark and so entitled it to be _ to a dirty, jerky train that makes two trips a day. The car tracks along Broadway 
r—stands on a plateau above Salt Creek, and it is overlooked by a circle and Main have been ripped up, and the fine brick paving on these streets bids fair to 
at three corners of the town the gaunt, black iron furnaces stand sentry _ endure forever, for lack of traffic that would give it wholesome wear and tear. 
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4 their splendor. It is arich and fertile country, with well-watered bottom ton iron was in the past. But for the present the town sleeps, a gorged slumber. For 
Hardiston town and Hardiston County have a past, a present and a future. Hardiston is rich. There are three banks, and each has more than a million in de- 
£ goes back to the Indians and beyond. Salt Creek won its name by no posits. Hardiston folks have made money, they have built themselves homes, they 
e. There have always been traces of salt in its water; and in the ancient have bought themselves automobiles, they have sent their boys and girls to college, and 
lians used to come to a riffle below where Hardiston now stands and boil the | now—save for an occasional trip into the outer world—there is little more for them to 
tis salt. There was a big encampment here; and the tribes came from all do. But the money is there; it feeds the prosperity of three or four moving-picture 
ind from Kentucky, and farther, too, to boil salt and take it home with them. _ houses, half a dozen soda fountains and two sporadic theaters; it fattens the purses 
tht Daniel Boone here once; and you may still see, north of Hardiston, a _ of a street carnival or so every year, and it delights the heart of every circus that 
wrecipice of sand conglomerate over which Boone is said to have jumped in —_ comes to Hardiston County. 


escape. Also, at the foot of that sandy bluff you may dig in an ash bed It is a friendly town, a gay little town. People make their own good times, and 
t deep and find perhaps the skeleton of an Indian brave, buried there many of them. And the stranger is always made welcome within their gates. Everyone 
2 camp fires, with an arrowhead of flint between his ribs. is quite honestly fond of Hardiston, and proud of it. When you go there the chamber of 


ie whites came in they took up the making of salt where the Indians left | commerce does not buttonhole you and demand a factory. That is not Hardiston’s way; 
ate recognized the industry and chartered it. But at last cheaper salt came _ and besides, there is no chamber of commerce. No, when you go there Hardiston does 
salt boilers found themselves with their occupation gone. So, seeking about — not ask you to do something for Hardiston; Hardiston tries to do something for you. 
wk: for their hands to do, they discovered black coal in the hills, and rusty- _ For instance, it invites you out to the house for supper. And you go and are glad 
and they dug the coal and the ore and madeiron. It was good iron; none —_you went. 
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Perhaps it ‘is because of this taste for friendliness that 
Hardiston loves politics so ardently. Politics after all, 
corrupt it as you will, is the art of making and keeping 
friends. Hardiston County, or the Congressional district 
of which it is the heart, is one of the prime political battle 
grounds of the state. Summer and winter, year in, year 
out, politics in Hardiston goes on. The county officials in 
the court house, when their work is out of the way, tilt 
back their chairs about the most capacious cuspidor and 
talk politics; the men of the town gather at the Smoke 
House or on the hotel corner and talk politics; the farmers 
driving to town stop every man they meet upon the road 
and canvass the political situation. Even the women at 
their bridge clubs and their sewing circles and their reading 
clubs—Hardiston is full of clubs—talk politics over their 
cards or their sewing or after the paper on Browning has 
been read. 

Hardiston politics is very like politics everywhere: it 
has not much to do with platforms and principles, and it 
has a great deal to do with men. In a political way Con- 
gressman Amos Caretall was the biggest man in Hardiston 
County. And-so the home-coming of Congressman 
Caretall on the eve of the mayoralty election was a matter 
that furnished talk for all the town. 


I 


ETER GERGUE is a public figure in Hardiston. 

Everyone knows him, and—what is more to the point 
he knows everyone. Not only in Hardiston town but in 
Hardiston County is Gergue known. He is an attorney, 
a notary, a justice of the peace. But his business under 
these heads is very small. It has always been small, and 
he has never made any great effort to increase it. 

He is a man of medium height, thin and rusty to the eye, 
with a drooping black mustache and black hair that is too 
long, always too long, even when he has just emerged 
from the barber’s chair. This long black hair is Gergue’s 
sole affectation. It is his custom when the barber has 
finished his ministrations to rumple the hair on the back 
of his head and rub it with his fingers until it is matted 
and tangled in a fashion to defy the comb. Heis conscious 
of doing this, and has been known to 
explain the action; and his explana- 
tion is always the same. 

‘“When I was a boy,” he says, “I 
used to comb the top of my head, and 
slick it down, but I never got at the 
back much. So I got used to 
having it tangled; and now I 
don’t feel right if it’s smooth.”’ 

So he keeps it religiously 
tangled; and at moments of 
deep thought his fingers stray 
into this maze as though search- 
ing for his medulla oblongata 
in the hope of finding some 
idea there. 

Gergue’s office is above 
that of the building-and-loan 
company, on Main 
Street, opposite the 
court house. There are 
spider webs in the 
corners and on the win- 
dows; there is dust on 
everything. The floor 
of soft wood has been 
worn till every knot 
stands up like a wart 
and eyery nail protrudes 
its shining head. Against 
one wall there is a 
wardrobe of walnut, 
higher than a man. 
Within this piece some 
law books are piled and 
a few rusty garments 
hang. In the summer 
moths nest here; in the 
winter they hibernate 
in their nests. The gar- 
ments have not been 
disturbed for years, and 
now their fabric looks 
more like mosquito net- 
ting than honest broad- 
cloth and serge. 

Gergue has an old 
kitchen table covered 
with oilcloth near the 
windows that overlook 
the street. There is an 
iron inkwell on this 
table, a pen and a mis- 
cellaneous litter of 
papers, while at one 
side of the table on the 
window sill stand his 


ct 


“‘Wint, You Haven't Any Viewpoint. 


notary’s seal and a disused letter press. The oilcloth top 
of, the table has worn through in many places, and the 
soft wood beneath is polished to a not unlovely luster by 
constant usage. 

Toward train time of the day Congressman Caretall 
was to come home, Gergue was in this office of his. James 
T. Hollow was with him, sitting stiffly in a chair that was 
too narrow for his pudgy bulk. James T. Hollow was a 
candidate for mayor. Amos Caretall was supporting him. 
And Gergue,: as Caretall’s first lieutenant, had asked 
Hollow to go with him to the train to meet the congress- 
man. Hollow had obeyed the summons and now waited 
Gergue’s pleasure. He was smiling with a determined 
though tremulous amiability. 

“‘T’ve always aimed to do what was right,” he explained 
hurriedly. They-had been discussing the election. 

Gergue nodded his head. ‘‘That’s what you always 
do,” he agreed. ‘‘Trouble is, Chase has aimed to do what 
wa’n’t right, and looks like he’d get away with.it.” 

The other flushed painfully, and his mouth opened as 
though he would like to speak; but it was some time before 
he managed to ask: “Is that—the reason Congressman 
Caretall is coming home?”’ 

The. court-house clock across the street struck four. 
The train was due at four twenty-two. ‘Gergue rose. 
“Well, now, le’s:go down and ask him,” he invited. 

Hollow assented weakly. “Yes, I guess that’s the right 
thing’ to do.” ; sre Ae 

Gergue looked at him with faint impatience. ‘‘Why do 
you guess it’s the right thing to do?”’ he inquired. - 

The other hesitated, lifted his hands, spread them 
helplessly. ‘‘Well—isn’t it?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Gergue sweetly. ‘‘Well—come on.” 

Hollow was a man with very short legs. This gave him 
an unfortunate pattering appearance when he walked with 
a taller man; and as he and Gergue turned down Main 
Street toward the station this fact was commented upon. 
Some of the comments were direct, some subtle. For 
example, one of a group of four men at the hotel corner, 
when the two approached, looked all about him and 
whistled shrilly. 


You're Just the Plaything of a Little Devil of Perversity That Makes You Do 
Things You Know You—Oughtn’t to Do— Just to Prove That You Can” 
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“Hey, doggie! Hey, doggie! Heel!” hel l 
James T. Hollow was not without per 


for as they approached the group one of the 
himself and came to meet them. 
This was Winthrop Chase— Winthrop Chas 
the candidate opposing Hollow for the mayoral 
ton felt that it was gracious of Chase to offer’ 
the office, for he was a man of affairs, chief oy 
biggest furnace, a coal operator of importanc 
fields, and not unknown in state political circle 
an erect man, so erect that he leaned back 
a peculiarly healthy look about him. He | 
jaw and a small, governed mouth. His m, 
courtly and gracious. Some considered it cong; 
“Good afternoon, Gergue,”’ he said now. ok 
noon, Mr. Hollow.” 
“How’do,”’ Gergue returned. 
Hollow was more loquacious. “How do ve 
Chase.”’ y vf 
“The congressman comes back to-day?” Chk 
“Yep,” said Gergue. ; al 
“We ought to have a reception for him at t 
He has made a name for himself at this session, 
““Always had a name,”’ Gergue commented 
carelessly, so close to Winthrop Chase, Senior’ 
shoes that the great man moved uneasily to on) 
‘“T suppose he is coming to take a hand in the; 
campaign,” said Chase urbanely. He could aj 
urbane. a 
“He didn’t say,” Gergue declared. 
‘‘T’m sorry we’re on opposite sides of the fe 
squabble. Tell him he and I must work together! 
“You tell him.” 
Chase laughed. ‘“‘I believe he will see it—wit 
told,” he said loudly, and the three men aj 
smiled. ‘‘He will no doubt find some change i in 
affairs.” | 
“He will if there is any.” 
“Perhaps even in the district. Though, a 
does not have to seek reélection this fall.” _ 


“ee No.”’ 

“Still ——’ 

Gergue wel maliciously: 
way, how’s Wint?” % 


The question had a curious effect wu 
It surprised him, it seemed to embz 
and it certainly angered him, He} 
mouth to speak: ‘‘He —— 

But before he could go on Gergue j 
“T hear Columbus would’ve gone dry 
itself if they hadn’t sent him home: 
when they did.” 

And he departed with the honors o! 
ing Chase to sputter angrily into the syt 
ears of his companions. When he 4i 
were half a block away Gergue perm! 
self to smile. Then he frowned andi 
Hollow. 

“Why don’t you talk up to him, 
asked disgustedly. 

““T—always try to do what is mi 
I'd like to. I really would.” 

“Would you, now?” Gers 
mockingly. 

“Yes, I really would,” insiste 
Hollow. 

“Well, all right then,” sa 
affably. ‘“‘Le’s go along.” _ 

They went along, down she 
Main Street, and took at lengt 
hand turn that led toward tl| 
Gergue walked in silence, and H! 
a few futile efforts at conversatil 
up and pattered at the taller 


seemed to be 
thinking hard. | 
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at Hardiston is a three-room structure of 
ow tiles. That is to say, it is built of wood, 
tin which is stamped in the likeness of tiles. 
Is have an uncanny faculty for keeping the 
he station at fever heat, summer and winter. 
“ooms is the men’s waiting room; another is 
vatrons of the road; and between the two is 
ice and dispatcher’s room, with telegraph 
‘attering on a table in the bay window at the 


agent is a busy man, with three or four hard- 
ants, for all the supplies for one of the big 
e in over this branch, and the furnace’s 


rong. 

as the county seat, and the southern half of 
‘ounted it their nearest big town. Many peo- 
i went daily on these dirty, rattling, uncom- 
is; and this, the afternoon train, always picked 
*so of passengers southward bound. 

n to these travelers there were folks at the 
eet every incoming passenger; for Hardiston 
veople at the train. Guests, home comers, 
mmercial travelers find a welcome waiting. 
. the neighborhood stops at the station at 
/pick up matters for gossip. 

ade it his custom to meet a train whenever no 
ant matter occupied his time; for by so doing 
ty men of the county whom he would not 
ave seen, and renewed acquaintances that 
wise have languished. He was, as it were, a 
‘meeter of trains, like the editors of the three 
Ts and the bus men from the hotels. He left 
‘ne end of the platform, while he traversed its 
Qanging a word with everyone, observing, 
altivating. 

lusiness he was fifty yards away from Hollow 
wetall touring car whirled down the street and 
ide the platform, Hollow took off his hat in 
d the four young people in the car acknowl- 
uutation carelessly. 

retall was driving, with Jack Routt beside her 
‘seat, and Wint Chase and Joan Arnold in the 
hey remained in the car, the two in front turn- 
ind in their seats to talk with those behind. 
‘tall did most of the talking. She was a gay 
| with fair hair and laughing eyes and flying 
an Arnold was darker, brown hair, eyes almost 
) Was quiet, with a poise in sharp contrast to 
city. Routt and Wint Chase were just average 
, Pleasant enough in appearance. Routt was 


dark; Wint had a fair skin, his father’s strong jaw, eyes 
that inclined at times to sulky anger, and a head of crisp 
hair that was brown, with golden flashes when the sun 
touched it. There was a healthy color in his cheeks, but 
his eyes were reddened and there were faint pouches 
beneath them. While they waited for the train he rolled 
a cigarette, fizzling his first attempt because his hands 
were faintly tremulous. Routt laughed at him for this. 

“You’re shaky, Wint,” he jested. ‘Better take a 
tailor-made one.” 

He offered the other his cigarette case; but Wint shook 
his head stubbornly, tried again, and this time succeeded in 
rolling a passable cigarette, which he lighted eagerly. 


After a Little Time Amos Said Slowly, ‘‘Well, Peter —Some Accidents Ain’t So Accidental as Others. Pete, You Just 
Make a Study of Wint Chase for Me”’ 


Peter Gergue coming back along the platform saw the 
four in the car and went toward them. He caught Joan 
Arnold’s eyes and took off his hat, and she smiled a greet- 
ing. He went and stood beside the car, exchanging sallies 
awkwardly with Agnes Caretall and with Routt. 

When the attention of these two was concentrated for a 
moment upon each other he asked Joan: “Is anything 
wrong, Miss Arnold? You hadn’t ought to look troubled.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Why, no, of course not. I—must have 
been thinking. I didn’t know.” 

“Thinking about what?” 

“‘T don’t remember.” 

Wint had climbed out of the car and was talking to 
someone on the platform. Gergue looked toward him, 
then back to Joan. But he said no more. 

“Isn’t the train late?” Agnes called, forsaking Routt 
abruptly. 

Gergue nodded: ‘‘Ten minutes. Dan says they got a 
hot box or something, up above Crossroads.” 

Agnes pouted. ‘‘They’re always late.” 

“They’re whistling now,’’ Gergue assured her, and a 
moment later everyone heard the distant blast. “At the 
crossing beyond the cemetery,’ Gergue supplemented. 
“Be here right away.”’ And he turned back to the crowd. 

A moment later they heard the whistle again, this time 
where the B. & O. and D. T. & I. crossed; and after a 
further interval the train came in sight, rounding the last 
curve into the station. Agnes jumped out of the car, 
touching Routt’s extended hand when he sought to assist 
her; and then the engine roared and racketed into the 
station, showering sparks and cinders over them all. 

The rear end of the last car was opposite the automobile 
when the train stopped; and Agnes and Gergue pushed 
that way; for Amos Caretall always got off at the rear 
end of a train. “If you do that you can’t get run over — 
unless she backs,’ he was accustomed to explain. 
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The two reached the steps just as the congressman 
emerged from the car, and Agnes flew up to meet him so 
that her arms were round his neck when he stepped down 
to the platform. He was a stocky man of middle height 
with sandy hair, shrewd squinting eyes, and a habit of 
holding his head on one side as though he suffered from 
that malady called ‘“‘stiff neck.” 

He hugged Agnes close for an instant, then held her away 
from him with both hands and surveyed her. 

“You sure look good, Agnes,” he told her, and hugged 
her again. 

She slipped her hand through his arm. “‘ We came down 
to get you,” she explained. ‘“‘Come along—quick. These 
cinders are aw- 
ful.” 

He laughed.‘ In 
a minute. Hello, 
Peter. Hello, Jim.” 
He shook hands 
with Gergue and 
with Hollow. 
‘‘Looking for 
somebody, 
Peter?” 

*‘“Just come 
down to see you 
come in.” 

‘“‘Well”—the 
congressman grin- 
ned amiably— 
mane 

“We wish to 
welcome you 
home, congress- 
man,” said James 
T. Hollow. 

“Thanks, Jim.” 

The three men 
were silent for a 
moment. The sit- 
uation had its in- 
teresting side. 
When Gergue and 
Hollow had been 
alone together 
Gergue was the 
dominant figure of 
the two. Gergue 
seemed then like a 
superman, calm, 
assured, at ease; 
and Hollow, be- 
side Gergue, had 
been almost pa- 
thetically docile. 

Now, however, 
in the presence of 
the congressman 
Gergue seemed to 
shrink to Hollow’s 
stature. He and 
Hollow were both 
mere creatures, Hollow if anything the stronger of the two. 
And Amos Caretall towered head and shoulders above 
them both. 

It was the congressman who broke the silence. “All 
right,” he said. “Drop in any time—both of you.” 

And with his grip in one hand and Agnes on the other 
arm he crossed the platform to the car. Routt and Joan 
and Wint were there. He greeted them with comfortable 
affection and surveyed them with keen and appraising 
eyes. 

‘Climb in,”’ he invited. ‘“‘Glad to see everybody. 

Agnes and Routt took the front seat again, and Joan 
sat between Wint and the congressman behind. 

Just before the car started Amos Caretall leaned across 
to ask Wint: ‘‘ Well, young man—how’s your father?”’ 

Wint’s eyes burned sulkily. “‘ About as usual,’’ he said. 

The engine roared, they turned up the street; and the 
congressman turned to wave his hand to Gergue and 
Hollow at the station. 


rit 


MOS CARETALL’S home was not a pretentious affair. 
He lived in a house that had not been built as other 
houses are; it had, like Topsy, ‘‘just growed.” It began 
with a one-story, four-room brick structure, and spread 
in wings and ells and upper stories until now it numbered 
ten rooms and was a thing fearful and wonderful to behold. 
In these ten rooms Agnes and her father and old Maria 
Hale, the darky who cooked for them and looked after 
them, rattled round in a somewhat lonely fashion. For 
Mrs. Caretall was ten years dead, and the two Caretall 
boys had gone away to college and afterward had built 
homes of their own in other regions. 

Amos Caretall was not rich; but he was well off. He 
had made his money in coal; and when the visible supply 
of coal began to peter out he had looked into politics, gone 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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position, representative of the upper class, as she 
approached the rim of the cafion, where we sat taking 
our morning feast of it. It was not necessary to tell us— 
though we knew she would if given the chance—that she 
had a drawing-room to herself on the train all the way from 
Chicago, and was served with her meals therein because it 
was so annoying to mingle in the dining car with the com- 
mon people who occupied the ordinary berths. It was not 
necessary to tell us—but she did before the day was over— 
that the only reason she was away out there in Arizona 
was because her regular routine of summer travel to Europe 
had been unwarrantably interfered with by the war and its 
after disturbances and restrictions. We knew these things. 
We saw, and heard, her type every day after the morning 
train camein. Even the imperturbable Razzle, the Baron’s 
Airedale, cocked an ironic eye at her as she took her supe- 
rior station on the rim and prepared to confer social stand- 
ing on the cafion by giving it a condescending once-over, 
She raised her lorg- 
nette and swept the 
Battleship, the Indian 
Gardens, the temples, 
pyramids and pillars 
with an encompassing 
if somewhat bored 
glance. The Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado 
lay before her with its 
high, huge lights and 
its deep, dense shad- 
ows; its buttes, arenas 
and gorges; its preci- 
pices, peaks and pla- 
teaus; its colossal 
pageantry of reds, 
greens, blues, lilacs, 
yellows, mauves, pur- 
ples, lavenders, crim- 
sons, grays, blacks and 
whites; its shimmers, 
sheens and silvers; its 
mirages and its mys- 
teries; its storms, 
calms, silences that are 
noisy and noises that 
seem silent; its trans- 
lucent airs; its pellucid 
distances; the gigantic 
panorama of Nature’s 
immeasurable — sculp- 
tures, Nature’s re- 
splendent colorings, 
Nature’s vastest, most 
impressive and most 
gorgeous dress parade. 


I: WAS apparent that she was a person of distinction, of 


Tailored Scenery 


NE look, and she 
turned and asked: 
“Can you tell me what 
there is to see here?’”’ 
“To see?” we re- 
peated vapidly. ‘“‘You 
mean, to see?”’ 
‘*Certainly,’’ she 
replied, irritated at our 
obtuseness. ) 


’ 


COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 


Cascades of Tuolumne Canon, Yosemite National Park 


“Oh,” we said, struggling to regain coherence, ‘‘you 
mean, to see? To be sure. Now, that is an interesting 
question: What is there to see? Let us think a moment. 
What is there to see? Why, there are some excellent pho- 
tographs and paintings of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
in the hotel, and a varied assortment of colored picture 
post cards.” 

“Thank you,” she returned not unkindly, and went into 
the hotel to spend the remainder of the morning with the 
picture post cards. 

Which, naturally, recalled the movie actor who came to 
the cafion all dressed up in movie-actor clothes. He hada 


swell cream-colored velvety hat, with a red-and-yellow 
band on it. His coat wasped closely in to his waist and 
spread effulgently out upon his shoulders. The pockets of 
it were set in sidewise and there were many buttons on the 
sleeves but only one button on the front, which fitted into a 
silken loop rather than into a buttonhole. The lapels were 
sharply pointed, the brightly dyed lining of the top pocket 
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Navajo Indians Near El Tovar, Grand Canon National Park 
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stuck up tastily, giving the careless handkerj 
there, in addition to the handkerchief that peer 
cuff; and there was a half belt high on the back | 
The waistcoat was cut low, the silk shirt, eray:; 
uppers were delicately purple, matching perf) 
shoes were shiny yellow leather, elaborately cal 
cuffs were held together by gorgeous links, and f 
sparkling stone in the scarf. The gloves wer\ 
yellow, the cane was correctly slender, and the yt 
correctly platinum and gold, as it seemed. | 
cigarette case protruded not more than half; 
length from a waistcoat pocket. ~ sm 
The movie man stood on the rim of the eafi 
out across the glory of it. Another of his part) 
stood beside him, looking also for a moment.] 
newcomer said explosively: ‘“‘Some scenery!” 
“Yes,’”’ the movie actor replied, complacen’ 
his coat collar, lovingly patting his empurpled ) 
looking admiringly down his scheme of sar} 
expression. / 
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ose wearily and went over to the news stand. 
1e returned. 
4 et em,” he said. 
yt?” asked mother sharply. 
reached our limit. They won’t sell more than 
to any one customer.” 
4, of Zoroaster,”’ said a tourie, identifying the 
nts in the cafion from his stock of post cards. 
is that guy—Zoroaster? Where does he get off 
of these here temples named after him?”’ 
er,” replied Bill Joynt, of the transportation 
}, who once was engaged in racing horses, “‘why, 
an second in the Derby of 1899.” And that, by 
just as good a reason for naming this great pile 
on as whatever the 
for affixing the name 
ler of the Mazdayas- 
‘atoatypically West- 
(American scenic 
emple of Zoroaster— 
' Isis—Pyramid of 
4idsoon. Thenomen- 
he cafion is absurdly 
Jad un-American, to 
z of its stupid non- 
i to comparative’ qual- 
For example, as 
C. Van Dyke points 
riginal Pyramid of 
gss than five hundred 
jad the great pyramid 
hy named for this 
in, is more than five 
ee high. Why be- 
us when there are 
a descriptive and 


iames that might be 
!Now that the Grand 
“national park it may 
me American Secre- 
; Interior will efface 
(neces of pedantry and 
jche peaks and pyra- 
: American, with In- 
jh Spanish-American 
/itting the history and 
!of the place. 


\sright Angel? 


{l that there were a 
nations firmly estab- 
urrent use before the 
\thered their classi- 
Egyptology and their 
/over the cafion, else 
would have miscalled 
Angel Trail the Ap- 
ow something similar. 
'o they call it Bright 
2?” asks every tourie 
5 to the cafion, and 
re is a great store of 
0 why and how the 
amed there is no bet- 
than that of the mule 
10 told the fat lady 
‘sas City: ‘‘Why, 
ey call it the Bright 
‘il because it took 
wight angel to locate 
st place.” 

it is the sort of an- 
- Jim Hance would 
; good, gray, garru- 
in Jim, who went to 
early this year, and 
as fine a funeral as anyone in those parts ever 
all the drives and. rides suspended, and all the 
Ts, guides, mule skinners and railroad men 
No more will the touries hear the story of how 
‘m’s young wife, her mule stung on the flank by 
. Over a precipice four thousand feet high to the 
‘ss below and broke both her legs, thus forcing 
1, after he had climbed down to her with incred- 
lip and yast danger to himself, to shoot her; 
ither epics of the cafion declaimed of afternoons 
‘1 porch—for the old man is dead. His cabin is 
His trail is grown with grass, but his fame will 
More fluent, more graphic, more interesting and 
illiar never lived thereabouts; and that is say- 
hen the claims of some others are considered. 
‘Stell us that it took Nature twenty or twenty- 
‘million years—two or ten million years are as a 
fingers to a scientist—to dig and gouge and 
sculpture and color this cafion; but if Charles E. 
had lived for another mere twenty years it is 
would have filled one end of it at least, thus 


proving the predominance of man over Nature even in her 
vastest expressions. That big, buoyant, joyous and youth- 
ful man, whose untimely death last spring saddened so 
many Americans, had another mission in life aside from 
writing the stories that made him so popular with his 
countrymen. That mission was to roll rocks into the 
cafion; and he rolled rocks. He was a cafionite, coming 
frequently and staying long, and his first task upon arrival 
was carefully to edit the Roll No Rocks signs by eliding the 
No and making them read imperatively: ‘‘Roll Rocks!” 

Then he rolled ’em. He would toil like Sisyphus to get a 
great bowlder to the rim, and then, when all was set, would 
shove it over and yell like an Indian to hear it crashing and 
bounding down the slides and gorges thousands of feet 


COURTESY OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, PHOTO. BY H. T. COWLING 
Trail to Odessa Lake, Rocky Mountain National Park 


below. Poor Van! With a man’s fine talent for writing, 
with the art of story telling his great and finished gift, he 
had, too, a boy’s love for noise and clamor; a boy’s heart 
and the high adventuring spirit of eternal youth within 
him. The cafion is dull without him. The mules padge 
decorously down the trails with no clamor of incitement 
from Van; the guides loaf along unstirred to activity by 
his jape and josh; the whole place lacks the rollic and 


noise and joy of him—the comrade of comrades in the great 


outdoors. 

“Oh, the pretty flowers!’’ gurgled the lady from Phila- 
delphia, and she ran to pluck the purple blossoms of the 
spiny cactus, thereby impaling her lily-white hands with 
one hundred and seventy-seven spines per hand; but, as 
she was jauntily wearing pants at the moment, getting but 
a negative sympathy, because, as her husband pointed out, 
it would have been so much worse if she had sat down on 
the cactus, which she showed signs of doing—the cactus 


not flourishing outside the botanical garden in her town.. 


Pants! Really, my dears, they all wear them; all the 
ladies, that is, as well as all the men and boys, save, mayhap, 
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little Jack, the Hopi Indian, who has learned he is much 
cuter without them, and can garner more dimes and quar- 
ters from the touries because of that cuteness. I doubt if 
they will get pants on little Jack for some years. That 
untutored child of the desert has the commercial spirit 
strongly developed. But the ladies—they wear them for 
the same reason little Jack does not, the cuteness of them. 
Now without going into the matter in more than a casual 
manner it may be said that some ladies in pants are not s« 
darned cute that you could notice it, but let that pac. 
They’d never believe it anyhow. 

Pants that are worn by tourie ladies are of two sorts— 
personal pants and purveyed pants. Personal pants may 
be easily distinguished by the set and symmetry of them, the 
style and sauciness of them, 
the shape and snugness of them. 
Every little pair of personal 
pants has a perkiness about 
them that is as individual as 
what they. incase—a certain 
chieness—if pants may be called 
chic—that gives undeniable dis- 
tinction when contrasted with 
the purveyed pants, which are 
merely pants, utilitarian and 
not decorative. Of course some 
of the ladies had gone into pants 
before the war, but the war with 
its farmerettes and its motor 
corpsettes, and so on, seems to 
have bifurcated the sex, visibly; 
and especially that great portion 
of the sex that is now engaged in 
touring the country. 


Everybody’s Wearing Them 


T HAS long been a subject of 

debate among the regulars at 
the cafion whether the ladies 
wear pants because they want 
to ride the mules, or ride the 
mules because they want to 
wear pants. In any event it be- 
gins to look as if the sex as a 
whole would usurp this preroga- 
tive of man, as the sex has 
usurped almost every other pre- 
rogative, and wear pants ex- 
clusively. If the sex does it is to 
be hoped.that the sex will wear 
personal pants instead of the 
purveyed sort. Probably that 
will be the case. No lady can 
look with equanimity on a pair 
of purveyed pants, nor can any 
gentleman; but with personal 
pants, in certain specific in- 
stances—that is another matter. 

Just as there are two sorts of 
pants—the personal and the 
purveyed—so there are two 
sorts of pant wearers—the ac- 
customed and the unaccus- 
tomed. The accustomed lady 
dons her pants and appears in 
the open with them as if she had 
been wearing them all her life, 
regarding them as impersonally, 
so far as her garb goes, as she 
does her blouse or her gloves. 
She adopts no subterfuge of 
long-tailed coat or divided skirt 
over them, but wears ’em, with 
leggings and belt, right out in 
meeting. She is completely at 
ease, and if they happen to be 
personal pants, her very own, completely swagger in them. 
And she knows it. She strolls about, boards her mule, goes 
to her luncheon or sits on the porch in maidenly or old- 
maidenly or matronly unconsciousness, and adds to the 
scenic effect—or detracts therefrom, as the case may be. 
As the hart pants for the water brooks so the tourie lady 
pants for the hotel porch. 

But the unaccustomed wearer—those you can spot at a 
glance. They hire theirs, and they make the first break 
into them with such natural scenery as they have half con- 
cealed by a long-tailed coat or a divided skirt. They mince 
out of their rooms as self-conscious as a boy in his first 
dress suit, and hastily cover their legs with their skirts 
whenever they stop or sit down. This lasts but a short 
time. They note their accustomed sisters strolling about 
unskirted and uncoated, and presently they discard the 
coat or the divided skirt, come out of the enveloping 
cocoons, so to speak, and flaunt their pants where all may 
see. They stride through the hotel and parade the rim— 
but, hevings! not many of them will take a second trip 

(Continued on Pagee119) 
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HE light on 
Amarynth 
Key is the 


most friendly light 
in the Gulf. It 
flashes twice—cold 
merciless stabs into 
the dark—but then 
for a longer period 
it glows red in a 
warm and friendly 
companionable 
wink. 

‘*Them two 
white spits repre- 
sents to me the 
souls of Walker 
Sayres and Amy 
Devyern,” says Mo- 
nopoly Coates, 
pushing the creak- 
ing tiller with one 
oldbarefoot. “‘The 
red? Well, the red 
is him.” 

Coates too came 
from Kentucky, 
years ago. He 
knows the story— 
perhaps from Ben 
Wye himself; 
though, all things 
considered, I am 
inclined to doubt 
whether Wye 
would have told 
himall. Monopoly 
is too talkative, 
and draws hisnick- 
name from that 
source. Though he 
knows the opening 
act of that play— 
because it was he 
who sat in front 
of Coon’s Hotel in 
Winchester, Kentucky, in 1899, and told the loafers in the 
tilted chairs exactly what Ben said and did when he had 
seen, as he supposed, the last of the most beautiful young 
girl in the Blue Grass country, whose eyes were as deep 
and still and brown as trout pools—nevertheless, does he 
know what happened eighteen years later? Not even the 
police know that. Indeed, I suppose that only Wye him- 
self—who for ten years has been the keeper on Amarynth 
Shoal—could understand all the consequences of a notion 
that would never leave a man alone. 

Wye had a kindly face; it is natural to him to have a 
kindly heart. In his deep-set eyes as he sits in the clear 
tropical evening watching the port and starboard lights of 
vessels in Catgut Channel bound from or to the north coast 
of Cuba there is nothing which signals of any rattlesnake 
coiled in him. Perhaps if Wye’s father had not left him a 
legacy of the disease that runs through the people who live 
in the mountains up in Breathitt County and Morgan, 
Pike and Magoffin, Wye never would have got the notion. 
Certainly he never would have got it from his mother; she 
gave him his fastidious ways, his sense of order, of peace, 
of spontaneous affection. 

When a childless man of more than forty who is a-great 
reader and fond of the traditions of gentlemen and gentle- 
women takes himself out of the world onto a bare two 
acres of the coral backbone of a reef and calls the ships that 
come up and go down over the bright blue or pale green 
tropical horizon “‘my girls,’’ you can depend upon it that 
the notion was an inheritance from his father. Old Wye, 
they say, had the feud spirit in his blood. I have heard 
men say that swift hate turns into long and endless hate 
in the mountain countries because of the air and the 
example and traditions of the race, but there is something 
more: it is a blood disease like malaria—this stalking men, 
this spit of lead from ambush, this hunger to kill. 

Ben Wye had feared this mania. It was not because he 
was weak of sinew or head that he was called in early 
youth “Q. T.”” Wye. The Q. T. meant “quiet”; and 
back in Skulpin, his home town, they tell me that Ben 
grew up as if he knew that the death devil was in him 
somewhere—only waiting. phere is proof enough that he 
had seen it in his father. 

I remember that I had an Auedalé terrier once, the 
gentlest and most affectionate dog that ever stood up on 
four straight legs; but if another dog gave him offense he 
would fight until he had killed. And then unnerved and 


“I’ve Got the Hands for a Strangler,’’ Said Ben Quickly and Cheerfully 


trembling, sick of head, heart and stomach, he would hide 
away and whine for days. There was something of this 
strain in Wye’s father when he came into the yard of his 
house with a white drawn face and a revolver still wisping 
smoke at the muzzle. He was shaking leafwise, shivering, 
tremulous with the death sickness. He said. to little Ben: 
“Son, raise yo’ right hand and swear an oath fer yer pa. 
Swear as how you'll never hold a gun in yo’ hands.” 

And the boy took oath. 

He owes it to his mother that he turned his-back on 
Skulpin and the tangled hates of the Wye, the Curtis and 
the Magoran families up there in the backdoor of Perry 
County. He says that it was his mother who filled him 
with a desire to be a lawyer. He used.to look at a steel 
engraving of Hayne replying to Webster and think of 
himself as a brilliant advocate. Perhaps if Amy Devern 
had not been maturing then, ripening in figure, warmth of 
coloring, capacity to be loved and perhaps to love, Ben 
might have been a senator by now or the counsel for the 
railroad. Why not?.. 

I have often sat looking at this keeper of Amarynth 
light as he was reading, as always, with an endless vora- 
cious-appetite for learning. He had-covered the high walls 
of the living room in the bottom of the masonry tower 
with shelves and tiers of books. And as I have looked at 
his high forehead and ‘his firm mouth I have wondered 
whether the notion was not the cause of a wreck; I have 
wondered whether this imperfect specimen of the kind he 
ought to be might not have been great if the notion had 
not clung with its little tenacious multitudinous claws to 
the inner wall of his heart, asleep like a bat, but long of 
life and living for the moment of a swoop to an unspeakable 
victory. 

When Wye was twenty he: had gone. to Winchester to 
study law with Emlen Blatchford, later judge of the 
Supreme Court.  ‘‘Old Blatch,” as he was called, was the 
man whom Cleveland had chosen for Attorney-General, 
only to find that.an old scandal had not been buried deeply 
enough by those passing years which sometimes fill the 
graves of errors.’ Wye studied law with a convincing capac- 
ity not only to‘absorb but to spin his learning out when 
new web was required. Before Blatchford died he once 
said of Wye, after he had brushed the dust off that par- 
ticular pamphlet of his memory: ‘‘Bless my soul! Yes. I 
neyer saw a man with a stronger pair of forearms in all 
my days. I said to myself, ‘A man with sinews like that 
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mends herself by an appearance which in the one| 
forecast bad spelling and in the other the wi 
youth’s thin veneer of judgment.” 

She twisted the heart out of Wye and held it } 
her little white hands: I do not find that she was 
others say what they will. The truth is that if 
never made an effort, never raised her long las 
those trout-pool eyes, never artfully allowed her r 
hair to come down in a shower over her wet sh 
their first ride in the rain—the case would hav 
bad. I contend that any man would have felt s 
for her just because she was fashioned by Nature 2 
had fashioned her. And I contend further that 
the kind whose imagination never wakes an id 
ever allows to go to sleep again. It was just a coi 
that might have been beautiful but, as matters 
the seed of an awful and mysterious drama of t 
devil which was hiding somewhere in Ben’s head. 1 

In spite of Ben’s forearms, adapted as they 
strangling: in spite of his youth spent in Skulpi 
big pretentious Wye house which still stands < 
ing the shacks of lumber families and distillery 
and the gawky brick general store and the whol 
glowering picture of red sand and jack pines a 
hills; in spite of the lack of all contact with a 
to which Amy Devern belonged by the right il 
and by the training of the best girls’ school in t 
monwealth, he wore a kind of grace that has n 
him. To this day he still wears on all occasions—s 
two-day cyclone when things are too busy on 
Shoal even for sleep—spotless white linen. 
surfaced, weather-furrowed face is always shav 
and clean. 

_ Of course after these ten years of the service he 
a man looks who has gazed wistfully across the ¢ 
sea.and when the breaks have come has laugl 
face of its storm tempers when its rage has com 
the deepest channel in the Gulf and it has flu 
against the southernmost spit of the States. Buth 
also the flavor of the type that is somewhat lost at 
what misnamed—the Southern gentleman. Like 
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|] mouth to his thin firm lips; it was enough 
yneness of idea that she lived and had being. 
her for his own; and his studies, his lamp- 
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s left to the fading mother, his savings, his 
_ boyhood training in prayers—life itself in- 
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his friend and his maiden; the inability of Sayres to treat 
with solemnity his relations to Amy and consequently to 
understand Wye’s own point of view; the advantage this 
gave him as a rival—all these made a sequence which put 
the soul of Wye upon the rack. He was asingle-track man; 
in his favor let it be recorded that he stood with his 
face set like flint against any petty suspicions, jealousies or 
breaches of good faith. 

Amy had promised to marry him. She had promised 
with the tears of emotion in her eyes, and he had believed 
that emotion had its source in an affection as fundamental 
as his own. He liked to believe that their final mating had 
been ordained from the beginning of the ages. 

One evening he spoke to them bluntly; it was his way, 
and perhaps manly enough in its lack of shrewdness. He 
said: ‘‘I had to be at the office last night. I have been told 
by someone that you, Amy, and you, Sayres, rode to- 
gether to Three Forks and weren’t back till after mid- 
night. Is that true?” 

He smiled a little, patiently, as a man who is tired by an 
unrest which he keeps in check. He added: ‘‘I think I 
ought to know if it is true. Somehow it appears right, un- 
der these circumstances’’—he stopped and smiled again 
and went on—“‘yes, right for me to know. Because ——” 

Perhaps a flash of prophetic vision came to Sayres at that 
moment; he may have seen for a second this dark-haired 
lean montaineer illumined by the fires of Fate. No doubt 
he calculated, too, that Ben had no way to complete any in- 
quiry he might make; above all he knew by knowing Ben 
that a word would put an end to it. 

“T sat in my room reading from nine till midnight,’’ he 
said. “‘I telephoned Amy once. I asked her if: you were 
out here at the house.”’ 


“‘t Have Been Told by Someone That You, Amy, and You, Sayres, Rode Together to Three Forks and 


Weren't Back Till After Midnight. Is That True?”’ 
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The girl gazed up at the stars and yawned. 

“And you weren’t,” she said in the pretty simulation 
of a spoiled child. 

They lied—both of them—and blackly. 

The next morning Walker Sayres brought down to 
Blatchford’s office papers received from his father; to com- 
plete them meant that Wye must take the train for Frank- 
fort and be gone for several days. He retained forever a 
vivid photographic impression of the farewell. Amy went 
with Sayres and Ben to the station. 

‘““Good luck, Ben,’ said Sayres, leaning over the wheel 
from his seat behind one of old Devern’s fast mares. 
“Don’t forget me, old man.” 

Amy was in high spirits too. Indeed there was some- 
thing in the memory of their apparent spontaneity, worn 
as a mask for the fear of him both had felt from the begin- 
ning, which now makes it plain that both were too cow- 
ardly to declare themselves, when to their minds there 
was another way out. 

Amy said, ‘“‘Come back soon.” 

She was a pretty picture in her large drooping hat and 
her summer dress with its little roses and blue birds in a 
pattern; heads came out of the open car windows to look 
at her. She was the embodiment and the symbol, they 
thought, of youth, health, love, the springtime and the 
promise of life. Ben thought so. She was his, and he— 
this above all!—he belonged to her; and his life, his aspi- 
rations, his all—were hers. He was a man of one idea at a 
time. 

He stood on the steps of the moving car looking back. 
She threw him a kiss. 

They say that he was gone ten days. I do not know it; 
it makes no difference. I know the clerk of records at the 
capital says that Ben 
worked days and 
nights to finish his 
labors, and I know 
how eager he was to 
return. Hecame back 
on an early train—the 
one that used to whis- 
tle every morning be- 
fore breakfast. 
Instead of going home 
to Mrs. Bainberry’s 
he went into the hotel. 
He was the same old. 
fastidious Ben—the 
Ben who would not go 
without a shave or a 
bath if Providence and 
he striving together 
could provide either. 

Not more than ten 
minutes after he had 
gone up to one of the 
rooms old Devern 
came into the hotel 
office and asked the 
clerk if the news was 
true that Wye was 
back in town. 

“T’ve been trying to 
get him in Frankfort 
by telephone and tele- 
graph most of the 
night,’’ puffed the old 
man round the edges 
of a chewed cigar. 

“He’s up in 48,” 
said the clerk. 

Devern went up. 

He found Wye 
standing by a wash- 
bowl with running 
water. His traveling 
bag was open and a 
metallic soap box, a 
razor strop, a sponge 
bag and a bottle of 
white tooth powder 
were lying on the bed. 
Ben stood with one 
hand onthecold-water 
faucet and with an 
opened razor in the 
other. 

“‘Ben,’’ said old 
Devern. 

Wye turned round; 
his sleeves were rolled 
up. 

“Ben, she’s gone! 
She went without a 
word tome. She went 
yesterday morning. 

(Continued on 
Page 130) 


HAT did you hit him for?” de- By € 
W manded M’sieu Joe Hicks after 
he had persuaded the policeman 
to release me and we had shaken off a 
curious crowd. ‘‘My, Henree, but you’re awful tough 
since you been towar! A regular hard-boiled guy! First 
thing you know you'll be talkin’ back to your wife.” 

“But he called me a bourgeois!” 

“Well, ain’t you? There, there,” he added hastily, 
“just loosen your collar and you’ll come round. Take it 
easy. Let’s step in here and you can tell me all about it. 
This place has got a sherry, ol’-timer, with an answer pre 
paid; I’llsay it has! Three of ’em is guaranteed to put the 
Dempsey on you.” 

The large dim bar was deserted. We selected a table in 
a corner, relaxed in deep, soft leather chairs, and gave 
our order. 

“What is it,’”’ continued my partner musingly—‘‘ what 
is it makes a man see red when some bird calls him a 
bourgeois? Hey? You can accuse him of burnin’ down an 
orphan asylum, and all he’ll say is he dares you to prove it. 
But a bourgeois—zowie! I done broke this kenuckle on a 
hunk of solid bone once myself just on that account. . Yet, 
as nearly as I can figure, Henree, a bourgeois is a feller 
who works for a livin’ and has a few morals.” 

“The scoundrel was a Bolshevik,” I protested. 

“What of it?’”’ he retorted. ‘““SoamIsometimes. Often 
when I git up of a mornin’ I’m a Bolshevik right, Henree. 
Yes, sir; I’m agin everything and feel terrible mean. Let’s 
see—the last time I was a Bolshevik was on Wednesday, 
and I done sent a sassy telegram to Patsy that cost me 
nineteen dollars to explain away. 

“But I notice that whenever the ol’ G-I is in good 
workin’ order I’m liable to be safe and sane. A lot depends 
on a man’s stomach. 
guy’s belt, Henree, and he’s more apt to grab a train for 
Coney Island than go snoopin’ round with a hand grenade. 

“‘Of course, it’s different with these here professional 
trouble makers. They’re hopeless and maybe you did 
right to wallop that bird. His conversation was pretty 
loose, sure enough—treason, you might say. 

“Did I ever tell you about the Bolshevik at the prison 
camp where Bill Hepburn fit the war? Yes, sir; Bill had 
to guard a bunch of Heinies ’way back along the S. O. S. 
for a whole year. They was workin’ at a base camp, and 
that’s as near as Bill ever got to the Front, but to hear him 
tell it now, he done jumped off first at St.-Mihiel and come 
dog-goned near to breakin’ the Hindenburg Line all by 
himself. He’s gittin’ to that by degrees; give Bill time 
and he’ll do it. 

““Well, it seems like these Heinies was regular workin’ 
fools, accordin’ to Bill, and give no trouble whatsomever 
until a new batch come in, of men who’d served some- 
where along the 
Rooshian Front. 
And then things 
begun to happen. 
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“‘Why is it That People’ll Bust Themselves to 
Help Critters Ten Thousand Miles Away and Cain't Even See the Same Conditions Right 
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“First thing:they knowed the prisoners 
was organizin’ soviets and the minute 
they’d knocked off work for the day, why, 
there’d be half a dozen bunches sovietin’, 
with these new-thought birds from Rooshia 
teachin’ their brothers how to remake the 
world. 

“One evenin’ Bill strolls over to listen. 
He parleys their lingo pretty bien, Bill does, 
and can follow what this bird is sayin’. 

“Alors, the Heinies stand round the 
guy on the box, about fifty, or maybe a 
hundred, and listen mighty patient and 
careful. That’s a way they got, anyhow, 
Henree. But it ’pears like there was one 
of them birds present who always take the 
joy out. of life. You know the kind I 
mean—they always want to run an 
idea down to its lair, same as a houn’ 
dog after a rabbit. 

““Just a minute,’ says this guy, 
‘just a minute!. I want to git this 
matter straight. i 

**Sure,’says the Bolshevik. ‘Shoot. g 

““DoI understand you to say,’ he 
goes on, ‘that under this here scheme 
of yours everything is divided into 
equal shares among the pore people?’ 

““That’s what I said; comrade. 
You done guessed it.’ 

“““Then, in that case, if you had a 
hundred marks and I didn’t have 
none, you’d give me fifty?’ 

“The Bolshevik replied that he sure would. 

““*But supposin’ I don’t work, but laze round and spend 
that fifty of mine on schnapps or shootin’ craps maybe, 
whereas you save your fifty—will you, then, divide with 
me agin? Will you give me twenty-five of your fifty 
marks?’ 

“Well, sir, that Bolshevik didn’t say nothin’ for a spell. 
He sort of peels his eye round to see if he could make a 
break for it, but all the Heinies was closin’ up and waitin’ 
very earnest for an answer. 

“*So he swallows a coupla times and Bill says the way he 
begun to sweat was painful to behold. But at last he 
outs with it. 

““*T would,’ he pipes up, mighty feeble. 

“Tt was more’n flesh and blood could bear, Henree. Yes, 
sir; them Heinies just spit on their hands and lit into that 
Bolshevik and bust him wide open. 

“You see, the kill-joy’d simply followed the Bolshevik 
idea to its logical conclusion, you might say. He’d put his 
finger on the weak spot toot sweet—rung the bell first 
shot. I bet he was a low-down bourgeois, at that. 
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‘*as Soon as a Gover’ment Takes 
Over a Public Utility it Just 
Naturally Goes to Sleep’’ 


Under Their Noses? Hey?" 


‘Comin’ down to brass tacks, 
that’s about where Bolsheyis 
Me and you could divide up _ is 
world to-morrow, givin’ eye} 
it an equal share of the spoils, 
six months some fellers’d hay, 
shares and others wouldn’t ha’ 
And we’d have to do the job all ig 

At this juncture my fip 
off to take a long pull 
after which he closed 
and complacently obser\ 
was sure the jazziest she 
did see. 

, ““When it comes to Bij} 
he resumed, ‘‘you got tia 


They’re the champeen Bij} 
of the world, and no misk 
day they don’t want to 
quit and whenever the! 
need of a li’] extra change th 
and boost their rates while y; 
zin’ round a corner. No ari 
any shillyshallying about its} 
do it. : \ 
“T mind once takin’ a taxi 
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a lady with me, too, who'd th 
the same train. Not the ki 
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ree; Patsy couldn’t have 
a ‘creature’ or ‘that hussy.’ 
a nice, white-haired ol’ lady 1 
eighty bundles, and I was gi 
ride because she couldu’t hia 
bus with all her stuff. a) 
“Well, anyhow, we were shudderin’ along t 
mile an hour when all of a sudden the taxi “i 
thing I knowed there was the driver at the dc, 
his hands as though I had done him an injury, a 


me. a 

“What's the matter now? Run out of gas?) 

essence, n’est-ce pas? Car broke down, nicht?’ | 
““No, it is not that,’ says the ol’ lady. “Mi) 

says he will not go any farther.’ 

And why won’t he go no further?’ * | 
““This is the place where he eats, and it’s su 
“Somehow the idea sort of intrigued me, 1 

instead of bustin’ the ol’ dear on the jaw I got 0) 

sure the ol’ lady had heard him right. It wat 

true. This was the café where the driver alway 
happenin’ to notice the time as we went by he’d 
‘While I was tryin’ to reason with him, here 

a dozen other taxis and all the drivers piled ou’ 

that was where they eat too. Alors, they crowde 

and wanted to know what was bein’ pulled. 4 

you’d ought to of heard ’*em! What? M’sieu wi 

to go past his favorite café and it was his sujé 

Oo, ld, la, and holy mackerel, what would these? 

Americans expect next? Such conduct was. 0) 

cruel and onusual! 

“Tf there’s one form of human endeavor tha) 
useless, it’s arguin’ with a taxi driver, Henree) 
that bird told each other what we thoug’ 
other, includin’ all our kinsfolk, and then ]} 
rustle up a seagoin’ hack to finish the trip. 
know what them | 

the pore ol’ hor 
three times on thé 
we made port at li} 

of him. : 

“The reason J! 

you this, Henree, 
how some people’ 
hog when they t! 

got things their 
Those Paris taxi ( 
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drawin’ down b 
while the poilus w 

for five sous a day, 
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more nobody sto) 


can pull the same 
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lt combien wasn’t the name ‘of a battle I just 
| drip foreign languages. Howsomever, I’ll be 


practice up American agin.” 

ter smiled dourly at this sally and departed 
lasses. M’sieu Joe crossed his legs comfortably. 
jyas sayin’, Henree, France is in a bad way sure 
[f there’s a hotbed of Bolshevism, it’s over there. 
j\’t surprise me a-tall to see a muss there before 
‘e whole country’s rotten with a cheap brand of 
j and there’s so much graft that you cain’t blame 
ain’ sore. 

| sir, I used to think the United States could give 
spades to any country on earth for graft — but 
¢: babes in the wood compared to some of them 
! nations! I’ll say we are! They begun where we 
| ometimes I think it’d be a Christian kindness if 
so send some of our profiteers over 
( they could pick up a real education. 
ance, Henree, it seems like every- 
abition is to land a soft gover’ment 
re’n thirty 
t of the 
fn is in the 
f the gov- 
{ome way or 
inest Injun, 
Juth. If he 
(nect with a 
| keep him 
‘akes what-. 


(you ever & eg 
|) notice how a a 
ife works, 
limer? Be- 
1 she’s the 
|e team. Yes, sir-ree; the women’re the 
| of that country. 

(ife is a terrible hardship for the average young 
in of the better class, Henree—terrible! It is so. 
3a rich aunt dies and leaves him some money, or 
l/mama can arrange a marriage for the pore feller 
}l who has enough dough, there’s nothin’ for him 
1. It’s the obsolete truth. He’s either got to 
laself off or be dishonored. . . . Go to work, 
| Why, you pore, ignorant lowbrow! Perish the 


1; work is for slaves, and there ain’t no slaves in 
,What the masses of the people want over there 
(amce to swing a pick at five dollars a day, but five 
day without swingin’ a pick. And we’re 
at way in this country too, Henree. Down 
i work and up with pay, is the slogan. 
yieart sure does go. out to the ground-down masses 
dletar-yat, Henree. Take them onfortunate rail- 
iherhoods, f’r instance. Who doesn’t pity their 
e they been tied down to their jobs, strugglin’ 
to keep the home fires burnin’ on six or ten dollars 
jiile their pals was leadin’ the wild, free life over 
1, Yes, sir; a lot of ’em had to stay at home, 
Jatin’ their souls out to git a whack at the Hun, 
hem lucky doughboys was fightin’ in the trenches, 
(a thing to worry them but the Heinies and the 
a few cooties and such. 
lmnor to ’em, I say! With two million lucky stiffs 
dhe public expense in sunny France, and drawin’ 
@much as nine dollars a month after everything’d 
4on out, they never faltered. 
kept fz faithful to their trust, merely comin’ forward 
at they’d have to git more pay or they’d 


aow I see they aim to nationalize the railroads; 
hat all the big industries, and the banks 


i Henree—for it strong. I’m for it because it’d 
1 jobs to thousands and thousands of men who 

have to work for a livin’.”’ 

/€government railroads in France were wretched,” 
'With considerable heat. “They were worse run 

ads we saw, and I could not detect that their 

vere any better off, either.’ 


“Of course. As soon as a 
gover’ment takes over a pub- 
lie utility, Henree, it seems 
like it just naturally goes to 
sleep. Do you mind that line 
from Paris to Brest? 

‘* A railroad under the gov- 
er’ment ain’t a railroad a-tall; 
it’s nothin’ more than a plum 
tree for the politicians and 
the unions. You cain’t git 


efficiency where you’re scared 
to fire a guy, and that’s the 
obsolete truth. 

“The telephones in France 
are nationalized, aussi. Did 
you ever try to telephone 
there, Henree? It’s most as 
quick as if you sent.a letter. A 
real experienced Frenchman 
never thinks of usin’ the tele- 
phone onless he’s got the day 
off. And what’s the result? 
Why, only the big stores and 
places have ’em a-tall. The 
average French home never 
thinks of keepin’ a tele- 
phone—to walk is quicker. 

“‘T mind the time when we 
first got over and was busier’n 
the dealer in a big jack pot 
fixin’ up our lines of com- 
munication. 

“¢Why the Sam Hill don’t 
you put in more telephones, 
m’sieu?’. a colonel on our 
General Staff asked the-top 
sergeant of the system in 
Paris. ‘You could do a heap 


more business if you’d ex-_ 


tend the system and speed 
up. 


‘*> pears Like They Think Uncle 
Sam’s a Christmas Tree’’ 


Why, back in the United States most everybody 


has a phone—or if they don’t they go and bum a neigh- 


bor’s.’ 


“Well, sir, the gover’ment official thought awhile and 


then he shook his head. 


““*No,’ he says, ‘it wouldn’t do a-tall. We’ve found that 
the more telephones we have the more trouble it gives us.’ 
“Tn nine cases out of ten, Henree, gover’ment owner- 


ship means dry rot—just that. 


The only way you can 
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make it work is under an autocracy that’s got everybody 
buffaloed—and after President Wilson goes I don’t reckon 
the American people’ll ever stand for another. That’s my 
opinion.” 

M’sieu Joe paused and stretched himself luxuriously. He 
gazed up at the painting of Spring recumbent on a bank of 
flowers, then round at the somber but handsome interior 
of the bar, and a slow grin of content came over his face. 

“Say what you like, Henree—be it ever so dry, there’s 
no place like home. We had to go away and see them other 
countries to really appreciate our own. 
Gee, I’m glad to git back. Some fellers 
in our company tried to tell me they’d 
tore down the Statue of Lib- 
erty and putan M.P.up there, 
but I never did believe it for 
one minute. 

“No more ocean in mine, ol’ 
dear. No, sir-ree. I’d make a 
bum President; Isure would. 
I git so awful seasick.” 

At this juncture an urchin 
wandered in with a batch of 
newspapers, plaintively call- 
ing his wares, 
and my part- 
ner bought 
one. 

“Well, well, 
well!” he ex- 
claimed. 
“Whatdoyou 
know about 
that! A piece 
here says we 
got to buckle 
right down to 
it and save 
Europe and 
the world. 

“Ain’t it a 
caution, Hen- 
ree, how 
). whole-heart- 
/P edly Uncle 
Sam has gone 
into this res- 
cue business? 
Looks like 
there wasn’t nothin’ 
he wouldn’t do 
for those pore be- 
nighted peoples on 
the other side.”’ 

“T wonder,” I remarked reflec- 
| tively, ‘‘what they would do for 
us if the situation were reversed?”’ 
“There you go agin!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Just what I expected! 

You’re provincial, Henree—that’s 

what you are—narrah and provin- 

cial! Don’t you know it ain’t con- 

sidered the proper caper to talk 

that way nowadays in polite cir- 
cles? I’m ashamed of you, Henree! After 
all my efforts these years and years you 
go and pull a boner like that!” 

“But surely,” I protested in no small 
amazement, “‘there is no harm in think- 
ing as an American.” 

“What,” he cried, his voice rising to a 
shriek—‘“‘think as an American? Don’t 
let anybody catch you at it, ol’-timer— 
that’s all. That’s treason. It’s pro- 
German! It’s—it’s—dadgum, Henree, I’ve saw many 
a good man hung for less’n that.” 

“But if we don’t think of ourselves who will do it 
for us?” 

Suddenly M’sieu Hicks dropped his horrified man- 
ner; he leaned forward, speaking with such earnestness 
that his voice vibrated: 

“Now you’ve said something! Who will do it 
for us? 

“The time’s come, ol’ friend, when Americans have 
got to think as Americans or else lose everything they 
hold dear. For two years now we been thinkin’ as 
Rumanians or Frenchmen or some other of the Alleys, 
and whenever a crass citizen of these United States 
dared to let out a cheep about his own country’s in- 
terests a hundred brass-lunged patriots riz up to howl him 
down as a traitor to the gr-r-reat cause. 

“You’ve seen it. So has everybody. Onless an American 
thunk the way his Alleys wanted him to think people 
begun tolook him over mighty careful and he was promptly 
investigated by the gumshoe brigade of the Intelligence 
Service. But meanwhile the French went right along 
thinkin’ as Frenchmen, and the British as Britishers. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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arms above her head and yawned 

and as she did so she kicked the 
breakfast tray, which she had pushed 
down to the foot of 
the bed, and made it 
tinkle like a bell. The 
maid came in to ask 
if- mademoiselle was 
getting up. No, 
mademoiselle wasn’t. 

What is the use of 
getting up when you 
are equally bored 
whatever you do? 
Dorothy was bored be- 
yond the power of 
words to tell; not in 
a temporary spasm, 
not as her father was 
bored during the ser- 
mon when he took out 
his glasses and began 
to explore unfamiliar 
regions of the prayer- 
book like the Baptism 
of Those of Riper 
Years; not bored as 
her mother was when 
she was taken through 
other people’s gardens 
and made to say: 
“How wonderfully 
successful you have 
been,” and “Is that 
really a perennial?’’ 
She was not bored as 
her brother Will was 
when he was stuck at 
dances with girls he 
had never meant to 
speak to at all; nor 
yet as her sixteen-year- 
old sister Frances was 
when some boy to 
whom she had taken a 
secret but turbulent fancy went off to school or college. 
Such boredoms as these promise relief when circumstances 
change. Dorothy’s boredom came from within—a terrible 
unchanging inability to take the slightest interest in any- 
thing; more like that of Mr. Pepys’ maid, who had not 
liked herself or anything she had done for a long time. 

There was nothing creditable in her state of mind. She 
was not suffering from thwarted ambitions for a higher 
life, for artistic self-expression or for wider fields of useful- 
ness. She knew several girls of her own age who had gone 
through something of what she ‘was enduring and who had 
managed to make the dull metal of their dreary mood into 
valuable coin. One had taken to writing verse, another to 
civic reform, a third to marriage. But Dorothy was en- 
tirely without talents, cared nothing for the public good, 
and in the weariness of her present mood could inspire love 
as little as she could feel it. 

This was one of the aspects of the case that her mother, 
who perhaps remembered her own youth rather too flat- 
teringly, could least understand. That a pretty—some 
people even said beautiful—blond girl of twenty-one should 
encourage no attention or at least should receive none 
from the opposite sex seemed to her incomprehensible. 

“Why, when I was her age my mother’s house was 
full of young men,” Mrs. Whitely used to say; and so 
she kept urging Dorothy to put on her pretty dresses 
and go out and enjoy herself. For in Mrs. Whitely’s 
opinion that was the function of a daughter—to enjoy her- 
self, to justify the length of her father’s business day and 
the labored perfection of her-mother’s housekeeping by 
using them to the utmost for her own innocent pleasures. 
She wanted the girl to be gay, happy and a little bit flirta- 
tious. She would not have minded hearing herself con- 
fiding to other mothers that she was afraid Dorothy was a 
little thoughtless—the way she allowed these nice boys to 
fallin love with her. Mrs. Whitely did not see that a spirit 
sinking in the depths of an absolutely unjustified depres- 
sion could not enjoy or cause others to enjoy. 

The darkness had been closing in about the girl for three 
years—ever since she left school. She had had one short 
interval of contentment when she had worked in a can- 
teen—not meeting and feeding soldiers. She had never 
been promoted to that, but was allowed to wash dishes and 
scrub floors. She had enjoyed the routine, the knowing 
when she got up in the morning that she must be there at 
2 certain hour and fulfill her long task. She had even liked 
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“Oh, Yes,’’ He Said as if it Were a Trifle He Had Meant to Mention Himself, ‘‘They Sent Me From the Office to Look 


You Up. Your Family Want You to Go Home”’ 


the task itself—the liquid scrunch of the mop in the pail 
and the bright trail on the wooden floor. 

A ray of sunshine crept over the roof of the house behind 
the Whitelys’ and fell on the blue taffeta curtains of 
Dorothy’s window. The room had been recently done over 
by Mrs. Whitely’s favorite interior decorator in the hope 
of giving Dorothy pleasure. But she had accepted it 
almost in silence. Her indifference surprised her mother. 

“At her age,’”’ she said to her husband, ‘‘I should have 
been wild with delight over a pretty room like that.” 

She forgot that not one object in it was the result of 
Dorothy’s own choice. 

When the sun climbed over the roofs it was a sign that 
it was nearly noon, but Dorothy did not move except to 
thrust her arms deeper under her roughened yellow head 
and sigh. 

Her mother came in presently in hat and furs and neat 
bright boots, just back from a round of useful errands. She 
gave a keen housekeeper’s glance at the rumpled silk cover- 
let and the disordered tray. She was an excellent house- 
keeper—that is to say, she cared more for her family’s 
physical welfare as interpreted by herself than for their 
wishes as expressed by them. She rang sharply and 
ordered the tray taken away. 

“You will be more comfortable without that tray,” 
she said. 

Dorothy did not answer. She knew it was her mother’s 
comfort—not her own—that was increased by getting rid 
of the tray. 

Mrs. Whitely sat down on a stiff little chair over the 


back of which the maid had hung Dorothy’s long black — 


silk stockings, neatly turned so that she could slip them on 
easily. Mrs. Whitely was not a woman ever to sit on the 
edge of a bed. 

“Did you enjoy your party last night?’”’ she asked 


. politely. 


Dorothy shook her head with her eyes fixed slantingly 
on the floor. She wished her family would not always 
ask her that. She never enjoyed her parties and they knew 
it. : 

Mrs. Whitely tried again; she was a very conscientious 
woman. 

“‘T hope you are dining at home to-night. Your father 
has asked Mr. Brewer.” 

This Dorothy answered. 

“That dreadful young man!” she said. 
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“You think a callow Brewer will be preferabl : 
At this Mrs. Whitely left the room—the onl) 
avoiding an argument. The arguments between) 


the assumption that Dorothy owed something tol ; 
and her home. But no, this Dorothy could not 
She had no responsibility because she had no (¢ 
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Whose fault was it that she was not needed? e 
tried to make herself useful. To this Dorothy we! 
with some justice that she was not allowed to bets 
her mother was far too competent a housekeeper is 
brook assistance. Mrs: Whitely would say, avcll 


to be good-tempered and agreeable was one of 121 


conditions you had not chosen and did not alvy 
What? She did not like her own home? | 
“Well, there you are, mother! You always 4 
say such dreadful things.” 
‘“My dear, if you had a home of your own — 
“Oh, you reproach me with not marrying, il 
mother?” r a 
Of course it was not that. Mrs. Whitely ve 
scientious mother and desired nothing but her ' 
happiness, but she could not help thinking somet ‘ 
if Dorothy had servants of her own she might Ii 
more considerate of other people’s. There was nd 
marriage would have been a solution, and Jim Biv 
a rising man. a 
In the meantime there was another solution! 
more and more common under modern condition 
young ladies of leisure—a job. The Whitelys ¥ 
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have been opposed to their daughter’s working fo. ‘ 
or other people’s benefit—particularly the fo 
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even in their opinion, and, besides, Dorothy 
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sent to her looking for a job. 
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bed until noon, who abandon any project 
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were not to be found. The process of job 
en going on for some time without the 
of success. 
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dands with people. And Will would attempt 
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v who had so much influence with Mr. Whitely, 
y good word for it; and the servants would flit 
»! ble like birds on silent wings and she—Doro- 
y) droop and almost dissolve with utter weari- 
] ey rose from table. 
ye drawing-room it would be even worse. For 
m would settle down into the solid comfort of 
+ind Will would mumble something about busi- 
try away to the movies and Frances would 
had work to do for school and would go up- 
1 ke off her things and read a novel, having first 
yaother a lingering good night with her eyes 
igly on Brewer. But Dorothy, poor Dorothy, 
:!pected to remain and make herself agreeable. 
éng began very much as she had imagined. Mr. 
.|an just over thirty, with hair beginning to grow 
nis temples and that long upper lip which steel 
gf the lord chancellors of England lead one to 
| characteristic of a good legal mind, arrived 
nd observed with equal punctuality that he 
\iss Whitely had been having a gay winter. 
a. a short space to elapse, while her eyes 
nm his head to his feet and there lingered an in- 
i to say: ‘‘Can those objects be boots? Yes, 
it is where boots ought to come.’’ And then 
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t t, Mr. Brewer.” 
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Brewer was not having a chance to hore anyone.at the 
moment, for Mr. Whitely was doing all the talking. Just 
as Dorothy had prophesied, he was on his favorite topic— 
the labor unions; the pampered, the highly favored situa- 
tion of that privileged class—workingmen. Dorothy had 
heard it all so many times. 

“Talk about an aristocracy!’ he said. “Why, the work- 
ingman is a king—a king, I tell you!”’ 

“Tn that case,’ said Mrs. Whitely gently—for it was her 
experience that her husband’s digestion suffered if she 
allowed him to excite himself immediately after eating— 
“in that case, I’m sure the domestic servant is queen. 
Think of it, Mr. Brewer, I pay my waitress twice as high 
wages as I did twenty years ago and I also pay the higher 
cost of her living. I estimate that with the sort of food and 
lodging and clothes that I provide I pay the equivalent of 
one hundred dollars a month to my waitress. Yet Dorothy, 
who has been looking for a position lately oe 

“Miss Whitely is looking for a position?’’ exclaimed 
Phil Brewer, cutting Frances short in the midst of a 
sentence. 

“Yes, and the only thing she has heard of is a place 
directing envelopes for a charitable institution at twelve 
dollars a week—not half what my wait- 
ress gets. I say quite seriously that 
domestic service is the best position 
open to untrained women to-day.” 

“Then why don’t I go into it?” 
said Dorothy. This from her point 
of view was an almost perfect speech, 
though it had no connection whatso- 
ever with her future plans. 
It shocked and confused her 
father, irritated and alarmed 
her mother and made both 
Brewers look at her keenly. 

““My dear Doro- 
thy!” said Mrs. 
Whitely, giving a 
slight hunted laugh. 


Her Mother Gave a Keen Housekeeper’s Glance at the Rumpled Silk 
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Dorothy raised her shoulders. 

“Well,” she began with disingenuous fluency, “if it’s 
the best job open to untrained women—and I’m certainly 
untrained—why don’t I do it? Why don’t I become a 
waitress? Oh, not yours, mother! I could never satisfy 
you. Butsomeone else, someone who wasn’t always waiting 
for me to be stupid.” 

“My dear, I’m not always expecting you to be stupid,” 
put in her mother gently. 

Dorothy raised her eyebrows. 

“Oh, mother! You don’t always expect me to be lazy 
and careless and unpunctual and forget things?”’ 

Her tone was so patient that she almost succeeded in 
making her mother feel guilty until Mr. Whitely with 
sterner common sense rushed to the rescue. 

“And if your mother does expect it, who, may I ask, 
made it an everyday occurrence?”’ he demanded. And 
turning to Brewer, he added, “I don’t think I’ve seen my 
daughter at the breakfast table since 

“T could get up,” said Dorothy haughtily, “if I were 
needed, if I had any work to do in the world.” 

“And how do you suppose you’re going to get any work 
to do if you never get out of bed until noon?” shouted her 
father—at least he spoke in a provoca- 
tively loud tone. 

They all intended not to fight it out 
before their guests, and yet the temp- 
tation to make the well-known replies 
“rie was too strong for each one of them in 
; succession. It was extremely irritat- 
ing to Dorothy to notice, too, that by 
something that she regarded as per- 
versity of fate her parents’ case against 
her sounded more sensible than her 
own eternally just case against them. 

“T don’t disapprove of your working. 
But what do you want to do? Ifyou 

knew stenography and typewriting 

I’d give you a place in my office.” 

“Tt’s not my fault that I’ve been 
taught nothing useful.” 

““My dear child, you could have 
studied anything you wanted to. 
The trouble was that you didn’t 
want to study what fd 

““My dear father, I have made 
no claims to intellect. I know I 
haven’t gotit. No, I think mother’s 
suggestion is the best. I do think 
I could be a waitress. Why don’t 
I become one?”’ 

“Well,” said Jim Brewer, speak- 
ing for the first time, “‘why don’t 
you?” 

“Mr. Brewer!” cried his hostess. 
“Are you encouraging her?” 

“No,” he answered, “‘ I’m asking 
for information.’”’ And he added 
more insistently: “‘Why is it that 
you don’t?” 

At this point Dorothy, not rec- 
ognizing Brewer as a dangerous 
enemy,madeamistake. Sheshould 
have turned the whole thing into 
a joke—against Brewer if possi- 
ble—and should have dropped the 
question and gone back in a proud 
misunderstood silence to her knit- 
ting. Instead she answered him 
directly, saying something which 
was indeed true but was not the 
whole truth. 

“My family would not allow me 
to,’”’ she said with a bitter. smile, as 
if he could now understand how all 
her aspirations were interfered with. 

Brewer drew his chair a little 
nearer hers. 

“Now, let’s get this clear,” he 
said. “‘ You mean that if they would 
allow you to go out as a waitress 
you would do it?” 

We think ourselves free agents, 
but there is only one reply possible 
to questions like this. Dorothy 
bent her head majestically. 

“That’s just what I mean!” she 
replied. 

“Dorothy is not serious, Mr. Brewer,” 
said Mrs. Whitely maternally. 

. Brewer looked at her, and raising his 
heavy brows laughed. 

“Oh, I see!” he said. “I thought she 
really meant what she said.’ 

“‘T am never thought serious by my 
rey family, Mr. Brewer,” said Dorothy. 

““You did mean it?”’ 
(Continued on Page 150) 
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Oberon: And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 
—A MIpSuMMER-NIGHT’s DREAM 


HAT might have been a perfectly prac- 
[Mica thing for an imperial votaress in 

ancient Athens or in Shakspere’s time. 
But not now, ladies; not maiden meditation; 
not fancy-free. Even now it might be all right 
for a votaress, but not for a voteress; not with 
the institutions of a world in solution, with hell 
afloat and no pitch hot. The clock of destiny is 
tolling for you now every little while, in loud 
tones. It struck thirteen—and you know what 
that means—the other day, when Montana rati- 
fied the Susan B. Anthony Amendment, Georgia 
only six days before having refused to strike the 
thirteenth stroke. 

So far Georgia is the only state shown to have 
the courage of her conservatism. Even Penn- 
sylvania and New York have voted for the Fed- 
eral amendment giving the suffrage to women, 
and when that happened the event was over save 
for the mere matter of the lapse of time; and 
the crape went on the doorknob of the head- 
quarters of the National Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage; or ought to have done so. 
The election is over; and all that remains is 
to count the votes. 

You are elected to wear the toga virilis, or, 
speaking in Americanese, and as man to man, 
and voter to voter, the—the pants. Long ago 
when Bob Burdette was the moral humorist in 
ordinary to the people, he foresaw this, and ina 
telling apostrophe said: 

““You have won them nobly. Here they are. 
Take them! Put them on. Oh, good gracious 
St. Centipede, not that way! You can’t put 
them on over your head!”’ 

But why not? Why not over your head? 
Why not wear the habiliments of the citizen in 
a feminine way; and don them as another 
weapon for the woman’s arsenal? I disagree 
with Bob Burdette. I want you to put them on 
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voters by accident—we’ve tried thiy 
men long enough to see that it doy) 
very well. That is a sweeping: statesn 
it? And if you are to look about yoy 
the right to call upon me for proof. |g 
suggest the sources of proof, leaving tp 
find it. You ought to study your ci|, 
local government, your state goyve 
the national Government—for you a {; 
them for better or for worse by your’ 
The obvious and natural place to : 


be nearest home; but that would be 
the center of our political life—Was 
guess you will have to organize al] 
line, and look into every phase of gcap 
but you cannot delay an examinaty 
national Government, if for no ot\p 
than this: That our world’s future j 
ing determined upon, and that the a 
the day is—unfortunately, I think-p 
Washington for almost everything, | 
You’ll find plenty to do when yc ¢ 
find out what the matter is in Washi) 
first you will naturally look closely <4 
Congress—both branches of it. At fiyy 
be favorably impressed. You will fir'g 
and congressmen rather impressive iii 
as arule. That is the principal reasoiy] 
are in Washington. They have been i 
and.they have impressed the voters ¥ 
meet a congressman, for instance, anb 
struck-by his forceful way of putting i 
apparent strength, his breadth of '¢ 
when you examine his record, not onl:is 
ing but as to committee work and as tiy 
of real influence on affairs, you will 
he usually doesn’t amount to anytli 
He ought to but he doesn’t; and if lit 
the truth he would admit it. He hii 
upon anything; he sees no way in whth 
do anything; he does not see that ayi 
to be done. So he goes about puttinu 
show when he can get anyone to atin 


over your head if that is the way you prefer. 
Anyhow, I don’t want you to be the kind of 
citizen the man has always been. I want your 
voting to be as much better than man’s as your clothes 
have always been. I don’t want you to buy them out of 
stock; but prefer that you make them yourselves or have 
them made to fit you and the occasion. If you ever get 
into the habit of going to the voting booth and saying, 
““Give me a Republican ballot—or Democratic, or Social- 
ist—coat thirty-eight, trousers so big round and so long’”’— 
I shall be unutterably ashamed of you—and I have been 
for this thing ever since I can remember; because the 
female head of our family was the only member of it that 
really had any political sense. 

Put them on over your head, please, if it suits you better 
that way and vote differently from.the men. And don’t 
think for a moment that there is going to be any maiden- 
meditation-fancy-free business for the voteresses of the 
United States or of any of the nations—God help them !— 
that have recently enfranchised the women, in the hope, well 
founded I trust, that where the men have made irretriev- 
able ruin, seemingly, of all our worldly affairs the women, 
with their true conservatism looking always to the welfare 
of the race, may be able to bring in the will to upbuild and 
sustain and, to use a Scriptural term, stablish things on the 
everlasting rock of righteousness and justice. 


The Political Conundrum of the Day 


a Ades are not all mothers in fact, but every true woman is 
a mother in instinct. Ihave known many old maids who 
were the best mothers in the world. We who have ruined 
things have the right to ask that the world be now moth- 
ered a little instead of fathered exclusively; not with the 
sort of meddling, irritating, henpecking mothering which 
men have applied to satisfy what they thought might be 
the desires of the male and female Miss Nancies of the 
nation; but broad-spirited mothering, such as is given to 
great children by great mothers. We have the right to 
hope that the national spirit of motherhood shall be greater 
and broader and juster than the same spirit in any one 
woman—that the stream shall rise higher than its source. 
A miracle, you say; but if the world ever needed miracles 
it needs them now! 

You constitute the greatest new asset—or liability—the 
nation ever had. Think of it! One half the voting popula- 
tion charged with the duty of coming to a decision as to the 
character, the abilities and the conduct of our public men; 
as to the way our governments, national, state and local, 
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have been run; as to the sort of governmental machinery 
we have set up to be operated supposedly for the public 
welfare. What a wonderful advantage you possess over 
that.crop of new voters who come in every year. They have 
always been boys of twenty-one, immature in judgment 
and under the influence of their seniors, who have been 
invariably just the common run-of-mine voters who had 
been carefully fitted to the conventional grooves by their 
seniors in times past. Good material for keeping things 
going they have been, but spoiled for any sort of initiative 
in government before they come to possess any sense. 

Look at the men-who are trying to bring about better 
things in government, and you will find that they be- 
gan voting without much thought, and that it has been 
only after they have voted unintelligently for a few years 
that they have by some bitter sort of wrench thrown off 
the shackles of: their political sloth and wakened to the 
necessity of making things better. But you are coming of 
age, millions of you; after reaching your years of maturity. 
You should be morally and intellectually uncorrupted— 
for it has not been worth while for the political forces of the 
nation to corrupt you—and let me tell you in the strictest 
confidence that you are constantly in the minds of the 
officeholders and the party workers. 

“Man,” said a philosophical humorist, ‘‘ was the conun- 
drum of the nineteenth century; woman that of the 
twentieth. We can’t guess her, but we’ll never give her up!” 

You are the political conundrum of the day. Let me 
whisper a word of advice to you: Pursue feminine methods 
as was suggested in the beginning of this appeal. Keep 
them guessing, keep them guessing! Do not wed any 
political party. Be girls while you’re young. Ask every 
suitor for evidences that he loves you for something besides 
your beautiful eyes. Make them show what sort of politi- 
cal citizens they are. It is a fateful time for you, for the 
nation, for womanhood, for childhood. If the politics of 
the day comprises blind forces led by dogs of partisanship 
and passing over every dangerous crossing by the slow 
and perilous method of stick-tapping on the pavement, 
look to it that you do not don the bandage with the 
rest. ; 

Now just what do I mean in concrete terms? I mean 
that you ought to make yourselves into an organized body 
for the study of statecraft. You are a powerful force, and 
you may upset the boat or become a motor for helping her 
to make a successful voyage. You can’t become competent 


introduces bills that he knows will ry 
and mails copies to his constituent 
pares speeches for the Congressioni! 
which he never delivers except in manuscript til 
ernment Printing Office; he hunts for jobs for ccst 
which they would be better off without; he waits 
committee assignments; he sends out garden sél 
same sort that his constituents can buy for five o€ 
a package at the corner grocery; and when bills 
voted upon he votes “‘Aye” or ‘‘No” on most (t 
instructed by a man at the door as he comes it! 
lobby or cloakroom. ' 


Big at Home But Bluff in Washes 


E IS at home a man of strength and power?) 
he simply puts up a bluff. Sometimes he ky 
he can get hold of the handle of no tool with whict 
and sometimes he doesn’t; but he can’t. He Bi 
is honest, in nine cases out of ten, with a sense 
ness, of baffled hopes, of futility. He knows he : 
tioning. Therefore the happiest men in Congress! 
who are satisfied with playing a part and who ov 
big men at home get a cheap reward for belle! 
Washington. ; 
And after you have studied this baleful pheno 
will make up your minds, I believe, that the faul 
system, and that though our system does not milil 
direction of getting and keeping extraordinarily 
in House or Senate these men could do good 
less something kept them from it. It is your b! 
find out what that something is, and to swat it | 
find it. ‘ 
The Senate, you will find, is mainly a debati 
It has no rule for shutting off debate except one, W 
not work and which was adopted recently bet 
Senate became ashamed of itself. It passed a clo! 
which it saw to it does not operate, so as to f 
something to offer as an excuse. The Senate Is 2 
that suggests poetry, but it reminds me of 
Vision of Semiramis: “ia 


And so she babbles by the ancient road, — 
While cities turned to dust wpon the Harth 
Rise through her whirling brain to live agav 
Babbles all night, and when her voice ws 
Her weary lips beat on without a sound. 


The final line so.strikingly describes the Sena' 
United States—lips beating on, with or withov 


We no ears; and in nine cases out of ten these 
nake no real perceived sound—certainly no 
hi, nine sessions out of ten, is of the slightest 
except for partisan purposes. 
every woman who has seen any light in the 
ness that emanates from Washington has been 
dy the fact that during all these fateful days 
moassed since the armistice was signed both 
' Congress have been doing nothing for the re- 
4. of the world, nothing for the returning soldiers 
») nothing to find out why it is that every ad- 
| ges is in many quarters more than wiped out 
¢ased and increasing cost of living, except what 
ally been forced to do by recurring crises that 
woreseen by every thinker but have apparently 
o Congress like storms out of a clear sky. And 
h acted, not only since the armistice was signed 
hgh these past fateful five years, it has usually 
in spasm of panic, without thorough consider- 
nzenerally only when compelled to act by the 
¢ne government officer or commission—often a 
n Iecome to Congress—or by action of the Presi- 
(e department. It has acted in ignorance usu- 
m a hasty survey of the situation, a good deal 
-a girl who has crammed for an examination. 
; it been doing—for Congress is the busiest 
tea in the world? Among other things it has 
tit the stage for the elections of next year. In- 
a icipating conditions and working out measures 
s nation out of the greatest dangers that per- 
véver threatened it, Congress has been putting 
opime trying to get something on somebody, as 
gay, through investigations as to the conduct 
,oriously victorious war; and on the other side 
+ about this crisis. 


t)) Gray Fog of Congressional Inertia 


dbject has been to get ready for the campaign 
9}, A perfectly proper object, if carried out in an 
ce but those senators who have seen in the 
| 


is of the world’s life, the crisis of the League 

nothing save a matter of getting themselves 
ko the scene of their inefficiency, the Senate, 
e\ ve the careful scrutiny and calm classification 
02n whenever the women have an opportunity 
nifuture welfare of their sons and brothers and 
11e balance as against such senators’ political 
1 gS. 
h is it that some senators and members of the 
le liable to devote themselves to political 
political posings, political speeches franked 
jh the mails, and political jobs in govern- 
re? Is it be- 
2] aresuch little 
tiey cannot see 
uch behavior 
y them are just 
juls, and prob- 
43 will be; but 
|: hand a large 
hem, senators 
sentatives, are 
)men and gen- 
men. 
‘ble is that a 
es their souls 
minds when 
Washington. 


¢ice, palpitant 
itentions,who 
vent to what 
ht to be the 
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now, after 
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the spirit that settles down on the Capitol, like that of the 
great battle in the west when, 


A death-white mist slept over land and sea: 
Whereof the chill, to him that breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear: and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle; and in the mist 

Was many a noble deed and many a base, 

And chance and craft and strength in single fights. . . 
In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 


Yes, some of them have visions out of golden youth—and 
amidst these visions if you ask nine out of ten members of 
the House or Senate whether or not they are doing any- 
thing worth while they will tell you, if they are honest, that 
they aren’t, and that they see no way of doing any such 
thing. Now, because in that atmosphere of frustration 
and futility, in that death-white mist that sleeps over the 
Congressional land and sea, there is but one thing in sight 
that they know how to do, they turn finally to that one 
thing—politics; and because the larger politics is closed 
to them by their own system of not doing things, they 
resort to the little peewee politics of garden seeds, and 
franked soundless speeches, and putting people on the pay 
roll, and waiting for better committee positions so that 
they may next session be enabled to put more people on 
the pay roll, send out garden seeds to more people, and 
even come to making a speech with sound in it. They are 
blighted by the system; and for that system they are 
responsible, 

. [am trying to depict this so. that no matter how you put 
on the habiliments of the voter you may be inspired to 
wear them in a strictly feminine way, and come into public 
life determined to do some national and state and municipal 
housekeeping. It is strictly a matter of running this house 
which we call the United States of America. The men have 
never had the sense to put a good system into effect. 
Things are every which way and at odds and ends, and the 
place looks, once you take a glance at it, like a hurrah’s 
nest, and needs to be redd up, and a change made in the 


manner in which it is run. Then we may be able to tell © 


what those poor boys in the House and the Senate are 
made of. We can’t tell now. The poor, puzzled chaps, with 
a proper system of working, could show us voters whether 
any of them are any good, and what to do about sending 
them back. 

National housekeeping! That is what we need; and if 
you, the imperial voteresses to whom this is addressed, do 
not help to give it to usit looks as if we might go on indefi- 
nitely wasting money through pure ignorance, thriftless- 
ness and dolessness, while Congress sits besottedly by its 
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dirty political hearth sucking at its smelly pipe of patron- 
age and swigging at its mug of paltry popularity—wasting 
money to an extent that would bankrupt any other nation, 
and will bankrupt us if we do not stop it; and at the same 
time rendering it impossible for anyone in any branch of 
the Government to serve the people as well as most of them 
would like to do. Let us look at the thing a little more 
closely as a job of national housekeeping, if you happen to 
be a housewife; or of church organization; or club organ- 
ization; or of the management of the store or factory in 
which you may happen to be employed. There are 
millions of you who have had the personal experience 
through which you can easily understand what is the 
matter with Congress. 

If you are charged with the management of a household 
the first thing you do, or ought to do, at the beginning of 
the year is to find out two things: How much money you 
are going to spend for the support of the family; and how 
much your income is to be. Some things are fixed. Rent, 
life insurance, church and club dues, tuition for the chil- 
dren—these you know about beforehand, and you set them 
down, and add to them all the other items of outgo for the 
year, looking over the expenses for last year and the year 
before for information as to what they will be. When this 
is all done you calculate the income for the coming year. 
If it is uncertain in amount you make the best estimate of 
it possible. Certain or uncertain, you set the amount of 
the income on one side of the balance sheet and the outgo 
on the other, and see where you are likely to be at the end 
of the year. If the outgo exceeds the income you re- 
trench—for otherwise you know you will be running into 
debt. If the income exceeds the outgo you know that you 
will be able, if things go as anticipated, to pay some debts 
or to put something aside for a rainy day. 


Uncle Sam Keeps No Household Ledger 


N ANY case, you feel better after this bird’s-eye of your 

coming year. You know where you stand. You have your 
appropriations made by your breadwinner, or by yourself 
if you are the breadwinner, and you have something to steer 
by. You respect yourself, and you are respected by every- 
one else in the family. If any person or any department 
overruns his or her or its appropriated quota the one who 
holds the purse strings knows it, and can have it looked into. 

You have to do the same thing with your church affairs 
or those of your club; and if you happen to be a buyer for 
a department store you know how income and outgo are 
balanced up on you, and how closely the management 
holds you to the proper relation between them. It is only 
good business morals. Thousands of you who are teachers 
have taught the children on the farms and in the cities to 
carry on operations in which income and outgo are bal- 
anced against each other; you understand what I mean. 
And how many have kept or are keeping boarding houses, 
or private schools, or earning your livings in the practice 
of the law or of medicine? 
A great many of you. 
Well, you know the im- 
portance of knowing what 
you spent last year and 
the year before, what you 
spent it for, how much 
you are going to spend 
next year, how you are 
going to get it to spend, 
and where to retrench if 
the income is not likely 
to be enough to balance 
the outgo. The matter is 
perfectly simple—to 
everybody except Con- 
gress. 

Toeverybody but Con- 
gress—remember that I 
said that; and call me to 
account for it if I do not 
show how silly and thrift- 
less and scandalously 
blindand inefficient every 
Congress is in this re- 
spect. Everybody but 
Congress and most of the 
state legislatures and city 
councils knows that even 
for a small business this 
kind of system is abso- 
lutely necessary. The 
small household may get 
along without it, but 
every one of you would 
be happier and more self- 
respecting with it; but 
as the business grows 
larger it becomes essen- 
tial. It is the only thing 
that stands between the 
(Continued on Page 158) 
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By ALBERT PAYSO! 


HAT else could I do?” 

y V demanded Eddie Craig 

almost blubberingly. 
His manager, Johnny Polk, 
made as though to an- 
swer. But Eddieraged on. 
The handlers had finished 
their sorry task of groom- 
ing the beaten middle- 
weight’s marred body and 
features and at a grunt 
from Polk they had de- 
parted. The manager and 
his luckless principal were 
left alone in the stuffy 
best dressing room of the 
Laredo Sporting Club— 
the club which, half an 
hour earlier, had been the 
scene of Eddie Craig’s 
latest and worst defeat. 

For the first four rounds 
of his battle with Young 
Slavin, Craig had had 
everything his own way. 
Then without warning he 
had all at once flown into 
asightless and crazy rage, 
and had been beaten to a 
frazzle. 

“What the blazes else 
could I do?” Craig chal- 
lenged, frowning miser- 
ably across into the 
masklike face of his man- 
ager. ‘‘I had him going, 
all right. I knew that. 
He couldn’t stand still 
any longer—the times the 
ref’ree butted in between 
us. He kept a-shuffling like an el’phant 
that’s tied by the leg. That meant he 
wouldn’t ’a’ lasted another two rounds 
at best. He knew it too. And then what 
does he up and do, hey?” 

“He up and win the fight,’ was Polk’s 
terse reply. ‘“‘That’s what he does. It’s 
what you up and did that ’m yammering 
about. He ——” 

“He said that—that—about the wife,” 
mumbled Craig, his swollen face averted. 
“He said it while he was hanging to me ina 
clinch. He said it, most loud enough for 
the whole crowd to hear. You must ’a’ heard. It got my 
goat—like he’d been told it would. Griggs told him, I 
s’pose. When Griggs tried it on me at Toledo it got me 
just like it did to-night. And Griggs must ’a’ got it 
from someone that knows Larkin. Just as Larkin got it 
from a 

“Yep,” wearily agreed Polk. ‘‘They all get hold of it 
some way or other. And they all spring it on you—just at 
the right time. Say, Eddie, if I’d had anything wheezed 
at me five fights on end, d’you know what I’d do? I’d get 
so tired of hearing it I’d just yawn in the face of the guy 
that said it to me. I’d yawn—that’s what I’d do. And 
I’d come back at him by saying: ‘Old stuff, son! Old 
stuff!’ And then I’d whang him one. That’s what I’d do. 
I’d never start to bellering and rushing him with both 
eyes shut and my guard wide open and just inviting him to 
finish me. Gee, but it makes me sick!” 

Eddie Craig was not listening. Slowly and with painful 
effort he was climbing into his street clothes, pausing every 
now and then to inspect in a scrap of flawed mirror a 
bumpily purple lump an inch to the left of his jaw point. 

Here had landed Young Slavin’s knock-out punch. 
Craig had not felt it. Not only because he had been too 
insane with rage to feel anything, but because, in ring as in 
trenches, you never feel the one that gets you. 

But Craig was feeling it now. Not the throb and racking 
pain that were succeeding the numbness, but the shameful 
defeat whereof this lump was the symbol. 

He had been knocked out again—he who was one of the 
wiliest and toughest and heaviest-hitting middleweights 
on earth. He had been knocked out by a man who—his 
instinct and his ring lore told him—was not his match, just 
as he knew himself for a better man than any of the four 
successive opponents—Griggs, Larkin and the rest—who 
had licked him before this go with Slavin. They had 
broken in on his long series of straight wins—nearly every 
win recorded with a mystic K. O. after it—and he had suf- 
fered five humiliating defeats in a line, from men in no 
sense as good as himself. 


ak PhastarnrieaL. 


“He Said That —That — 
About the Wife,** 
Mumbled Craig, 
Swollen Face Averted 


TELUS TRA FED 


“What club do you s’pose is going to put up a 
purse for you after this?”’ went on the accusing 
thunder voice of conscience through the cigar- 
plugged lips of Johnny Polk. ‘‘Hey? Tell me 
that, Eddie. What club’s going to? It was like 
selling cammumbear for di’ monds to get this 

club here to stand for to-night’s bout. I had 
to lie myself blue in the face making ’em 
think you’d lost out those other times just 
to.fatten the bets and that you was due 
to make a killing to-night. And see what 
you done!”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Craig wearily. “I see. 
Help me on with this vest, will you, Johnny? 
I must ’a’ gave my left shoulder a wrench 
when I went down.” 

““What’s the next move, I ask you?” de- 
‘manded Polk, aggrieved. ‘“‘What’s ihe 

“The coat’s next,’”’ said Craig eva- 
sively. “‘Lend me a hand with-it, will 
you? This shoulder of mine ye 

“You know damn well what I’m 
getting at,’’ snapped Polk. ‘Look 
where we stand! A year ago—ten 
months ago—there wasn’t a likelier lad 
in the whole middleweight division than 
what you were. You was eating ’em 
alive—as fast as they came. You was 
young yet and there was things you 
needed to know. But I was learning 
7em to you. There wasn’t a thing you 
couldn’t have rose to. You’d never 
been knocked out. The worst you’d ever 
got from- the start was a draw—and 
blame’ few of those. -Blame’ few de- 
cisions, either. They was clean knock- 
outs for the most. You was a comer. ; 

“Look. how the sporting ~ writers 
ballyhooed you! Not that they know 
one end of a fighting man from another, 
most of ’em. Another year would ’a’ 
seen you so: close oe the champ’nship 
that. you couldn’t ’a’ been told apart 
fot it with a spyglass. Everything was 
a-hustling your way. Nor yet you didn’t 
have the swell head either. You done 
your work and you lived clean and hard 
and you tucked away your money against 
the future. You’d ’a’ been champ by 
now in a canter. 

“And the way you was living you’d ’a’ 
held the belt for a good ten years after _ 
you got it. Long enough for the two of 
us to lay by cash that would give our la’ndry a 
champagne finish for the rest of our days: 
Then what happened?” 

He made a rhetorical pause. If he expected 
a reply he got none. Eddie Craig, his back to 
the orating manager, was seeking to arrange his 
blue four-in-hand tie before the scrap of glass— 
and was doing it right bunglingly by reason of a 
new-discovered sprain in one of his fingers. 
Polk’s flight of eloquence seemed to have passed 
over the beaten man’s head and to have lodged 
itself harmlessly somewhere in the rough pine 
ceiling of the Laredo Sporting Club’s best dress- 
ing room. 

“T’ve dinged all this into your thick skull 
often enough before,” resumed Johnny Polk less 
fluently. ‘‘And that’s all the good it’s done. 
I’m saying it this time to explain why I’m de- 
ciding that I don’t care to handle an all-time 
loser.”’ 

Eddie turned slowly round. His somewhat 
swollen eyes sought his manager’s in dull in- 
quiry. Polk, reddening, eluded his principal’s 
questioning gaze. 

“Meaning?” prompted Craig. 

“Meaning, I’ve got to look after my own 
int’rests,”” answered the manager. ‘The fight 
game won’t last forever. I’ve got to make mine 
while the making’s good. I can’t make it if ’m 
tied up to a dead one. Get me?” 

“Yep,” grunted Craig after a moment’s si- 
lence. Then: “I been kind of expecting it, 
Johnny. I don’t blame you. Shall we be going now? I’m 
all ready. We ——” 

“No!” bellowed Polk in a gust of temper. ‘‘We shan’t 
be going! Not yet! And—and you had no eall to be ‘kind 
of expecting’ it either, you big stiff! ;Here! You leave all 
that truck and the sootcases alone! One of the handlers’ll 
pack up after us. Now you'll listen to me! I was bluffing. 


His 


most ies If I ene scare you by threaten’, ; 
cold, well—well, I’ll stick. If I had a dandy rac}, 
it had a knock in it I wouldn’t scrap the car, 
carbon cleaned out. That’s what I’m going 
you, you—you crooked lump of yeller!” b 

He looked furtively at Craig. The dual ins, 
deadliest in ring vituperation. It had left Eli 
The manager grunted. 

e er !” he commented, addressing one of the 
cases. ‘‘Here’s a guy that don’t bat an eyelash 
called a crook and yeller. Yet he goes nutty and] 
when he’s told i in the ring that his wife’s 20m Tok 
folks and 

“Drop it!” snarled Craig, his mild face ‘ti 
sudden ugliness. ‘‘Drop it! I warned you oft. 
before not to HY 1 

“A baby might warn the doc not to throw an 
into him,” was Polk’s unruffled response. 7 
the good it’d do. It’s time for a show-down by 
and you, son. I’m going to talk to you plain. T; 0 
like it you can’t walk out on me like you don; 
times, because I’ve locked the door. And iy 
amuck like you do in the ring I’ll take you ovem 
and paddle you. A ten-year-old could do thatjh 
get into one of them blind tantrums of yours. My 
set down and listen to me. If you’re sore on ai 
just trying to help you, why you can keep on bg 

Polk’s air of utter assurance seemed to haye 
effect on the fuming middleweight. True, Cra « 
obey orders to the extent of sitting down. B; 
choked half refusal and a glance at the locke!d 
glowered down upon his manager and gave up thst 
Polk nodded briskly. iat 

“Good!” he vouchsafed. ‘Now you'll listen ‘i 
man alive who cares enough about you to tal’st 
You’ve been grouching and brooding over thish 
you’ve got to seeing it cross-eyed. It’s got toe 
them mony—mon—whatever kind of buggitudit 
the doctors preaches about. You’re dippy on its 
put you on the tobog. It’ll land you in the scr) 
you don’t put the kibosh on it.” 

“That’s my business,” 
“And I don’t want 
“4 “‘Tt’s my business too,” sup2 
Polk. ‘‘And it’s due to put thes 
out of business—if you don’t get t 
got yourself married to a girl 0 
foolish over. A fine girl—I’ll gn 
Nobody can’t say anythir': 
her, not where I am. Hei 
has a spat, seven or eig] 
months back. And she ° 
on you and goes hor 
folks. ' 


gti | 


“I'd a Little Rather Not Talk About Him—I 
_Mind,"’ Interrupted Reina Very Sweetly “a 


» whole thing in a nutshell,’ he hurried on, 
an interruption. ‘‘Nobody’s business but 

othing to feel ashamed of on either side. A 
*hle to happen to any couple where the two 

too much spirit and not enough sense. You 
get her back and she won’t take the first step 
jek, neither of you having been married long 
| now that the cheapest way out of a squabble 
4jone wrong and I’m sorry’—whether you reely 
} or not, and whether you’re reely sorry or not. 
jt cut out of a wife-and-husband mix-up. And 
2 been hitched as long and as often as I have, 
1. it don’t matter a whoop in hell which of the 
| so long as it gets said. 

5 had a silly spat. The neither of you would 
id you both thought it was a fine and cute 
¢ arate and be miser’ble. Just as a kid likes to 
|} re tooth to see how bad he can make it hurt. 
{<s—the youngest ones—is nothing but kids at 
' as each other is concerned. Only I hate to 


;,uples are.” 

‘ut in Craig, red and scowling. “Let it go at 
su? Where’s the key to that door? J ——” 
ped for a spell,” imperturbably went on Polk, 
¢n’t do your work no good. But you took a 
¢vent ahead. I figgered you did it to show her 
i are. Anyhow, it was a brace. And it might ’a’ 
A 


across the finish line, going strong, if the fool 
dt got to the next man you had a fight on with. 
7 by the ropes and I heard what he slung at you. 


1” roared Craig, striding toward the uncon- 


é.id,’”’ continued Polk serenely, ‘was: ‘Couldn’t 
i your own wife stick by you!’ That was all. 
r It sure was plenty. You went howling crazy. 
ct thing you knew I was helping carry you out 


#3 a sure-fire winner, that crack was. And it’ll 
/ng your count of ten so long as you let it—and 
ej]! Honest, son, ain’t you plumb sick of your- 


cof everything there is!” raged Craig. “‘You’re 

‘me. I’m a dead one. But I wish to the Lord 

k/ every man who says that damn thing to me in 
” ‘ 


 won’t get you anywheres,” exhorted Polk. 
‘ya really want to kill ’em, the way to do it is to 
ujyes open and your fat head cool and slaughter 
sic and efficient. Not wade into their punches 
hing wide open except your eyes and the little 
ve got. How many times do I have to tell you 
B) you go right on playing 
like a comic-paper Easy 
Adsee where it’s got you to! 
‘it’s got the pair of us!” 
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of us heard fighters make to each other. But I’ve never 
but once before knowed of a man who let ’em get his goat 
like they get yours. That was one time when Corbett was 
fighting Mitchell and he said something to Corbett—during 
the second round it was. And Corbett went wild. I don’t 
blame him. I was at thering side and I heard what wassaid, 
and I’d ’a’ drawed a gun on him if I’d ’a’ been Corbett. 

“Corbett was foaming at the mouth over it. But he 
kept his head—part of it. That’s why he won. He knocked 
his man flat and before he was halfway clear of the ground 
Corbett had smashed him again. Charley White was 
ref’ree, but he didn’t disqualify Corbett for fouling. White 
tells me next day: ‘If Corbett had kicked him in the face 
I wouldn’t ’a’ disqualified him—not after what that feller 
said to him.’ And Charley White was the squarest ref’ree 
of the bunch—rest his big soul! But just because a man 
happens to remind you that you and your wife ain’t living 
together & 

Eddie Craig created a diversion at this point in the 
harangue by slouching across the room to the locked door, 
gripping the knob and with one mighty twist rip- 
ping the flimsy lock from its soft-pine moorings. 

After which, without a word to his irate man- 
ager, he stalked off into the dark recesses of 
the clubhouse. 

Long and wrathfully Johnny Polk stared after 
him. Then he groaned aloud in disgust: 

‘Hell! What’s the use?” 

Which apparently would have 
made the verdict unanimous if 
Polk had been satisfied to let his 
own dictum stand. 


Reina Craig was engaged in 
profitable labor. On the dusty 
side porch of a dusty cottage on 
a dusty street in a dusty town 
she was busily sewing. Now and 
again a swirl of dust from the 
roadway would sift through the 
scanty screen of porch vines and 
would settle in_brownish driblets 
athwart the lapful of white sew- 
ing. 

At such moments Reina would 
shake off the defiling particles and 
would half rise as if to go indoors, 
well out of the reach of the dust. 
But always the memory of the 
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cottage’s stuffily torrid in- 
terior made her change her 
mind and reseat herself at 

f her toil. 

Johnny Polk, making his per- 
spiring way up the street from the 
station, hesitated for an instant 
at the gate to watch her at work. 
Seated far down in the big arm- 
chair, with her lap cluttered with 
sewing material and her face bent 
earnestly over the steadily shifting 
needle, she looked to him absurdly 
little and childlike. Also from his 
quarter view of the girl’s face she 
looked decidedly haggard and un- 
happy. Apparently she was not 
rejoicing in her freedom any more 
than was her tortured husband. 

Polk opened the gate and walked 
along the short path to the side 
porch. Reina caught the sound of 
his step and glanced up—too late 
toescape. So, after afutilely com- 
prehensive gesture designed to 
gather her work into a swooping 
armful asa first move toward flight, 
she settled back into the deep 
chair and began .to hum loudly. 
Her erstwhile morose face posi- 
tively radiated contentment with 
her lot. 

“Why, good morning, Mr. 
Polk!” she exclaimed, breaking off 
in the just-begun tune she was 

humming and extending a carelessly 
welcoming hand to the visitor. 

Johnny Polk pump-handled the un- 
responsive fingers, let them drop and 
sat down on the top step. Taking off 
his straw hat, he fanned himself. With 
his free hand he dabbled his moist 
brow, wielding a very large and toler- 
ably white handkerchief. 

“That chap, G. W. Washington, sure 
had one cinch,” he observed pant- 
ingly, ‘‘when he crossed the Delaware- 
Lackawanna in dead of winter. If he’d 
tried to cross it in weather like this 
there’d have been an emergency call 
for the sunstroke amb’lance. How are 
you, Mrs. Craig? How’s everything?” 

““Splendid!’’ enthused Reina. ‘‘I’m 
so happy, somehow, nowadays that 
I’m always catching myself singing 
round the house. J ——” 

“Yep,” assented the manager, “I 
caught you at it myself just now. 
Well, I’m mighty glad one member of 
the team can be happy. Poor old 
Eddie certainly ain’t. He Ry 

“T’d a little rather not talk about 
him—if you don’t mind,” interrupted’ 
Reina very sweetly indeed and still 
more decidedly. ‘‘I try not to let my- 
self think of unpleasant things, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Polk. “And 
even if I did know, it wouldn’t matter 
much. When you get as old asI am 
and have as few teeth, you’re due to 
learn we can’t stop things from being 
unpleasant just by conning ourselves 
into not thinking of ’em. F’r instance, 
it wasn’t any May-day orgy for me to 
tell Eddie a lie about having to run 
over to Boston on business; and then 
to unhay myself at screech of dawn this 
morning and travel out here for five 
hours on a day coach that had promised 
its dying mother to take in all the cin- 
ders it could and never to let any air in 
along with ’em. Even the treat of say- 
ing howdy to you didn’t really make up 
for it. I tried not to think of unpleas- 
ant things. But a lot of ’em got into 
my ears and nose and eyes. And ——’” 


He Covered Up and Stalled and Sought to Outride the Intervening Rounds as Best He Could 


“T’m sorry,” said Reina primly. 
““So’m I, ma’am,” replied Polk. “But I’m hoping the 
trip’ll be worth it. If it is I’d be willing to let myself be 
turned into an orphan asylum for every little cinder that 
ever flew. Here’s the idea: Eddy’s mighty mis’rable these 
days, ma’am. He’s been getting worse ever since you quit 
him. And it’s getting worse and worse. Honest, it is. 
He pa ts 

“T’m not in the least interested in him, please!’’ was 
the severe retort. 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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HE declared pur- 
‘Tl? ose of the 

various relief mis- 
sions—mostly Amer- 
ican—that began in 
the early part of the 
year to arrive in Bu- 
kharest was to help 
Rumania to help her- 
self. Comment on the 
eventual outcome of 
this undertaking 
would be superfluous, 
but perhaps a brief 
review of the where- 
fores and the pro- 
cesses—along with a 
few lines about the 
Rumanians and their 
situation—would 
serve to illuminate. 

More than any peo- 
ple I have ever 
encountered the Ru- 
manians resent criti- 
cism. Unless you can 
agree with the opinion 
they have of them- 
selves they think you 
should go away off 
somewhere and_ hide 
in the dark. In this 
they are very like the 
Italians, with whom 
they claim close kin- 
ship, and it may be 
one of many proofs 
that they have streaks 
of Latin blood. 

The impression one 
gets of them is that 
they are a very new 
people. In fact everything in Rumania 
seems to be new, and so far as merely ma- 
terial things are concerned it is an unfin- 
ished kind of newness at that. It is as 
though a mighty effort at building and 
development had suddenly been arrested 
through lack of something necessary to go 
on with. This is the most notable evi- 
dence to be observed that the war marked 
for Rumania a definite epoch. 

One thinks of the Rumanians as having 
got up bright and early one morning about 
forty years ago, fresh-spirited and inspired 
by a prophetic vision. 


Smallest National Debt in Europe 


“(NOME,” said they, ‘‘let’s get to work! 

Weareto havea greatfuture! Wehave 
materials to work with and a command 
of them which is a part of our newly ac- 
quired freedom. Let us be rich and become 
builders of prideful things!”’ 

They had no education, no intuition 
born of fine traditions, but they had a 
capacity for large conceptions. They now resent the 
suggestion that they have no traditions and say that 
when the new era dawned for them they squared their 
shoulders to an inspiration that had its origin in the cen- 
turies when the nerves of their fathers tingled to the 
stimulating crash of Roman glory, this being their own 
way of expressing it. They think boldly, are far-sighted 
and, regarding themselves as the rightful heirs of Trajan, 
move forward with a fixed intention of reconquering their 
ancient inheritance. Their writers write sonorously about 
them as a people that has marched up the corridors of 
time. They hear in their history’s echo a blare of trium- 
phant trumpets and the measured tread of serried hosts on 
a measureless highway metaled with the steel of national 
purpose. In fact their propaganda is overloaded with 
hyperbole and is thrown at the head of the inquiring 
stranger with apparent faith that it will stun him into 
unquestioning belief. 

It is to be believed that they will continue to move 
forward; it is to be believed that they are destined to be a 
power in the new world that is expected to rise from the 
ruins of the world we have scrapped; but it is not possible 
to see them in their evolution quite as they see them- 
selves. One does see them, it is true, against a back- 
ground of a limitless past, but as far as vision reaches 


The King of Rumania and the Crown Prince. 
Army in Moldavia 
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one sees them struggling in a morass of subjugation plus 
mutual distrust, absorbing rather than combating new 
elements of blood that came with sordid invasions from the 
East, and during the last half millennium becoming 
saturated with the Turkish example in civic morals. They 
have emerged from age-old benightedness and stagnation 
to modern activity and self-realization in an amazingly 
short time and in an astonishing kind of way, but—all 
things considered—one cannot take them so seriously as 
they take themselves. 

They have built magnificently, but with ostentation 
rather than with nicety of judgment. And at that, I may 
be mistaking for a characteristic inherent in themselves 
an influence wielded by the Hohenzollern princes who 
have ruled them in their modern progress. I wonder. In 
any case the influence of the reigning prince amounts to 
little enough. It is considerably modified by the circum- 
stance that he is a German and is completely overshadowed 
by the prestige of a British-Russian queen who smilingly 
complains that she is British in her political beliefs and 
substantial qualities while being wholly Russian in her 
tastes. 

And the Rumanians are not poor. It is a mistake—in 
one’s pro-Entente and war-sentimentalized enthusiasm— 
to refer to ‘‘poor little Rumania!” Poor little Rumania 
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Rumania fairly reek with oil. 1} 
actual odor, of course, but in a 
opulence, so to speak—an opule 
expresses itself in ornate mansions 
public buildings and an extrayi 
living that would befit the prou 
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High Society and Low in Bu 


Bee is one’s point o 
and to say the least Bukhar 
usual, Most cities exist for reasor 
easy to define, but this one seems 
exception. It has no connection 
with the country’s resources and 
removed as possible from the natur 
of commerce through which its 
flows. It lies in the middle of thep 
the mountains and their ring of: 
centers far to the north and with th 
far to the south and east; and it bears no direc 
apparently to any part of the country except 
of flat farmlands by which it is surrounded and by 
must be fed. . 
It is a very proud city nevertheless, the busy 
venient headquarters of the nation’s economic 
and the center of a rather remarkable society whi 
round.the throne and has built for itself some ¢ 
nary avenues of very large residences that ar 
chiefly for their infinite variety of ornamentatior 
The business districts reflect the taste of the bo 
while the government buildings—being very fin 
most part as regards materials and architect 
ceptions—suggest an idea that their first and 
intention was to be enormous. | * 
Contrasted with all this splendor are outlying 
of the city that would be difficult to match any 
squalor and filth, while the contrast between the 
classes of society is no less striking. The degra 
the degraded is complete; the spirit of the pride 
think of as being exemplified by their charming 
their curious indifference to generally accepted 5 
of morality, and an occasional display of arroga? 
startles one in these days as something belo 
an era so far in the past as to be almost forgotten 


ding the world’s upheaval. Such a display would 
yticed in London or Paris or New York perhaps. 
jania is on the first line of flefense against the red 


mples—typical rather Prin exceptional—I_ re- 
a couple of young men who for some reason 
gn ‘the uniform of their country. Pinks of peace- 
jon as to clothes, they showed themselves in 
of Bukharest nearly every afternoon in yellow- 
nd insolently high dogearts behind the kind of 
ose feet seem to spurn the paving stones beneath 
iey were always attended by footmen who sat on 
behind them with arms primly folded across 
toned and immaculate liveries, and they made 
through the throngs ata reckless pace, regardless 
2 consequences—regular pre-war splurge. 
imanian army was battling with the Bolsheviki 
‘eand with the Hungarians on another; the Peace 
,e had been sitting in Paris for a very long time 
42 to show for its efforts; the whole of Central 
asin a ferment of protesting despair, and starva- 
arly all of the countries had become a common- 


-vening of a day of such days I was walking along 
thoroughfare of Bukharest with an American— 

¢n and off the curb, in and out the gutter in a vain 

jo keep a footing on a narrow crowded sidewalk— 
of these young gentlemen drove by. His air 

/1 was a wonderful thing to see, and he paid 

jon to the scowls that followed him as the peo- 

/d out of his way.: Said my American compan- 

sious-minded Red Cross officer: 

| do you think would happen to 

,if he should suddenly appear 
outfit in the streets of Vienna 

est? ” s 
yuld be mobbed of course. But 

lr picturesque and ornamental, 
ame.”’ 

oe think so? But you don’t! 

xt on the landscape—an incite- 
aurder !”’ 

hat he can parade round like 

pretty sure indication that Bu- 

; not yet Bolshevistic.” 
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lof the world. And it has been 
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became great. They don’t seem 
|that to carry a red rag into a 
‘is not a par- 
wise thing to 
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Princes and paupers were herded together in narrow noi- 
some quarters for days on end while the Rumanian authori- 
ties on whose convenience they waited were spending their 
time—‘“‘day after day! Good Lord, what a system!’’— 
over sumptuous luncheons and dinners and at masked balls 
where wine flowed and where revelry was cumulative into 
the small hours of the morning. 

I intend the ‘masked balls’”’ as a special touch. As a 
matter of fact they occurred only once a week, but they 
were free for all and everybody went. And the day follow- 
ing one of them I was cornered in the hotel dining room by 
a handsome young Russian prince, who robbed me of a 
whole afternoon in order that he might pour into my ears 
every detail of the tortures to which he had just been 
subjected. He had been detained in the city prison for 
three days in company with all the riffraff and could get no 
attention from anybody! And he was specially sore about 
the masked ball. He emphasized it because he had been 
forced to miss it and with it an engagement with a charm- 
ing young relative of no less a person than—but why 
identify the lady? It was not her fault. Looking at the 
prince one could be sure of that. He was Russianly mag- 
nificent as to features and physique and would be very 
rich if the Bolsheviki ever were compelled to give back his 
estates and his great factories. He a Bolshevik? Had 
everybody gone mad? That was what he said. And 
there were so many like him! Hundreds of hunted Rus- 
sians had fled to Rumania. : 

The propagandists may all have been interned, but 
subtly the propaganda was doing its work—or so we 
thought. We thought we recognized among the lower 
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elements in the population the working of a dangerous 
leaven of hate-clouded enlightenment, and we sensed rather 
than realized a movement among the people like the move- 
ment caused by a slight gusty breeze in a forest under- 
growth. 

The monarchy was-not sure of itself. The queen was 
working overtime to buttress her popularity with demo- 
cratic demonstration. And say what you will, she is 
one of the most remarkable queens that ever sat on a 
throne. Because she was born to the purple the world is 
minus an extraordinary actress. She “puts it across’”’ by 
virtue of a magnetism that is actually her own and has 
little or nothing to do with the exalted position she oc- 
cupies. She is quite plebeianly beautiful—really beauti- 
ful—and she has herself photographed in every kind of 
appealing pose. She chooses to regard her queenship 
merely as a job, and she said to me one day: 

““My dear’”—just like that—‘‘this being a queen is 
about as difficult in these days as anything could be. But 
it’s a job—just like any other job. I like it and I want to 
hold it, so I’m trying to do my best with it. But if I don’t 
make good—as you Americans say—I ought to be kicked 
out!” 

She thought at that moment that she probably would be 
kicked out sooner or later, so her idea was to move with the 
traffic and watch the signs. She was in on everything, 
taking a personal interest in the welfare of the people that 
could not fail to have its effect. And for her purposes she 
had thrown down just as many barriers between herself 
and the populace as she possibly could without surrender- 
ing altogether her. royal dignity. I didn’t know whether 
to be horrified or amused when I heard 
young American relief workers talking 
about going “ up to the Queen’s.””. They 
went “up to the Queen’s”’ to consult Her 
Majesty on all manner of problems as 
though it were like going “‘up to Mrs. 
McCarty’s”’ for a cup of tea. 


The Job of Being a Queen 


EVERTHELESS, with admirable 
tact she managed to keep herself in 
the political background in order that the 
king might shine with such light as he had. 
She used every art she possessed to empha- 
size his kingship, and in this her unques- 
tionable dramatic genius served her well. 
I was interested in the fact that during 
Germany’s occupation of Rumania none 
of the art treasures of the kingdom had 
been disturbed. The German officers lived 
and had their headquarters in the royal 
palaces and free use was made of all the 
public buildings. But contrary to their 
usual habit they took excellent care of 
everything and carried nothing away with 
them on their retreat. I mentioned this 
to Her Majesty and 
expressed my aston- 
ishment. 

“Well,” she replied 
‘with a rather fasci- 
nating British drawl, 
“my husband is a 
German and that may 
have had something to 
do with it.” 

And while she won 
the people with her 
beauty and charm and 
really worked indefat- 
igably in their behalf, 
he was doing his part 
by reviewing troops as 
often as possible and 
giving out medals. 
That seemed to be all 
he had to do with it. 
The government was 
running the wars. 

He staged a pretty 
tableau one day when, 
surrounded by a mul- 
titude of people and 
attended by picked 
companies of men 
standing at salute, he 
pinned on the breasts 
of some handsome 
little boys the decora- 
tions their fathers had 
won before they lost 
their lives in battle for 
their country. The 
city wept, and in the 

(Continued on 
Page 95) 
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A Valley Rancher Found the Bodies of His Murdered Herders to Mark the Beginning of the Trail Left by His Stolen Cattle 


phy’s Diggings was as lively a little placer 

camp as one could find in a long ride 
through the red foothills of the Sierras, a 
young Mexican monte dealer disappeared. 
He was a handsome fellow, lighter of com- 
plexion than most of his countrymen, owned 
asunny smile and spoke English fluently, all 
of which things made him a favorite among 
the American customers, and consequently 
an asset to the house. So when dusk came and the booted 
miners began drifting into the long canvas-roofed hall the 
proprietor scanned the crowd for him with some anxiety. 

But the proprietor might as well have saved himself the 
trouble of that search; the monte dealer had forsaken his 
table for a different sort of job. 

Just at this time he was on the hill beyond the upper end 
of the camp kneeling beside an open grave; and in his 
clasped hands, uplifted high above his head, he held a 
naked bowie knife. Some light still lingered here among 
the stiff-branched digger pines, a faint reflection of the 
sunset far beyond the flatlands of the San Joaquin Valley. 
It shone upon his face, revealing a multitude of lines so 
deeply scored, so terrible in their proclamation of deadly 
hate that the sight of them would have startled the most 
case-hardened member of the crowds down there where 
the candles were twinkling in the humming camp. 

The waning light that sifted through the long-plumed 
tassels of the digger pines showed a little group of Mexicans 
standing at some distance, listening in frightened silence 
to what he was saying. He spoke to the dead man in the 
open grave; and when events that followed brought the 
words back to their minds some of these auditors repeated 
the vow he made—to color that knife blade and his hands 
bright red with the blood of twenty men of Murphy’s 
Diggings; and after that to devote his life to killing 
Americans. 

This was the monte dealer’s new job, and in order to 
understand how he came to undertake such a piece of 
work it is necessary to go back a little. 

He was only nineteen, but life had been moving so 
swiftly with him that the beginning of these events finds 
him in that year overseer of his father’s great rancho down 
in Sonora, a Mexican of the better class, well educated as 
education went in those days, a good dancer, as every girl 
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Joaquin Murieta 
By Iirrederick IR. Beclhdolt 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY JAMES mM. 
in the section could bear witness, pleasure-loving, easy- 
going, and able to play the guitar very prettily. Some- 
times—and more often as the weeks went by—he played 
and sang at the home of Reyes Feliz, a packer in his 
father’s employ; and Rosita, the packer’s daughter, liked 
his music well enough to encourage his visits. 

Class counted then, as it does to this day, in Mexico, and 
parents liked to have a hand in marriages. But Reyes 
Feliz was away from home a great deal with his train of 
mules, the landholder was busy at his own affairs; the 
girl was a beauty and the landholder’s son had a winsome 
way with him. So one night Rosita took the horse which 
he brought for her and rode off with him to California. 

They made their journey with their mounts and a single 
pack animal across the hot plains and arid mountains of 
the South, then up the long Kings Highway which ‘the 
padres had beaten down nearly one hundred years before 
their time. It was winter, and California winter means 
Eastern spring; green grass rippling in the soft breezes, 
poppy fields and a rioting of meadow larks to make their 
honeymoon ideal. They rode their dancing horses on 
northward into the Santa Clara Valley, where a gleaming 
mist of mustard blossoms hung under the great live oaks 
as far as the eye could reach. Then they struck off east- 
ward across the coast range and the flatlands of the San 
Joaquin to climb into the red foothills where the Stanislaus 
comes out from the Sierras. Here they settled down and 
took a mining claim. 

Now the feeling engendered by the Mexican War still 
rankled in many neighborhoods; and every mining camp 
had its lawless element whose members took full advantage 
of that prejudice against the conquered race. The claim 
proved rich enough to tempt some ne’er-do-wells. These 
gathered a crowd of their own breed and the mob came to 
the young pair’s cabin one evening with the purpose of 
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jumping the property. When the ow) 
a show of resistance they bound In 
and foot, after which they subjectet 
to such abuses as will not bear the tel 
pleaded with her lover when the er 
gone and managed to induce him to? 
place without attempting vengeanc 
went to Columbia and within the ma 
driven out by another anti-Mexid 
Their next move took them to M 
Diggings, where the boy got his job at dealin 
and was doing very well—until this evening came} 
it tragedy. 5 
He had been visiting his brother, who had) 
California and settled near Murphy’s; and the le 
loaned him a horse to ride home. As he was nei: 
upper end of the camp a group of miners stepped 
the road before him and halted him. The horse 
stolen from one of their number and they were § 
for it at the time. 
They listened to his explanations and went wit! 
his brother, who told them how he had bought th; 
in good faith from a stranger. Whereat they sé 
narrator, bound him and hanged him to the nea 
oak tree; then stripped the monte dealer to tk 
tied him to the same tree and flogged him untilt 
ran down his bare back. After which they depart 
fied that they had done their share to bring about 
order in a neighborhood where thefts were becom 
gether too frequent. But some of them ment} 
Murphy’s Diggings—during the brief space of ti 
they had the opportunity—the strange expressl0 
came over their victim’s face while the lash ¥ 
applied. Each of these men spoke of the look as 
been directed at himself. Had they been membe 
of the dark-skinned races to whom the vendett 
iarly an institution they would have understood 
port of that look. Bo 
But none of them understood and the monte de 
left to fulfill his vow to his dead brother. Heturned 
upon the grave and went about the keeping of tha 
ise as ambitious men go about the making of care 
in the days that followed, while his swarthy comp! 
sweeping through California like fire on a chapat 
side when the wind is high, he gained a dark fames 


ss hardly an old-settled community from Mount 
+)he Mexican line which has not some tale of the 
quin Murieta. 


es during the weeks following the lynching a 
or is way to the gambling houses after supper got 
sf Joaquin Murieta in the outskirts of Murphy’s 
os3 he glided among the tents, cloaked to his eyes 
eie. Occasionally a late reveler returning to his 
miae darkness was startled by the sight of his 
de the road, as black and silent as the night 
tas chilled to dead sobriety by the vision of that 
confronting him on a narrow trail. And in the 
ws men going to their work came on the bodies 
ns in the soft red dust of path or wagon track, 
on them in the chaparral. 

nirfear began to seize the survivors of that lynch- 
By the time its twenty members had dwindled 
ging like a dozen the succession of spectacles 
y companions whom they had been summoned 
ti) was getting on the stoutest nerves; the dullest 
ains were working feverishly. Some found friends 
albodyguards; others moved away to try their 
“new camps; but the bodyguards could not be 
yj the time and the departing ones in most in- 
iide the mistake of confiding their intentions to 
yfices. All authorities agree that Joaquin Murieta 
do kill at least fifteen—and possibly two or three 
he score whose faces he had so carefully im- 
his memory while the lash was biting into his 


a} had finished with the work which the first part 
«@ demanded he rode away from Murphy’s with 
ai set about the task of gathering a band that he 
ble to carry out the second half of that promise 
ijaade beside the open grave. 
avere plenty of cutthroats in California during 
of 1850 and no lack of Mexicans among them. 
rarthy leaders of bandits were then operating 
tthe state. One of these was Manuel Garcia, 
yn as Three-Fingered Jack, who had been rang- 
ie Sonoma Valley for several years, occasionally 
rie monotony of murder by tying a victim to a 
\flaying him alive. Joaquin Valenzuela was 
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another, a middle-aged outlaw who had learned the finer 
arts of bushwhacking down in Mexico under Padre Jurata, 
the notorious guerrilla chief. There were also Claudio, a 
lean and seasoned robber from the mountains of Sonora, 
adept in disguises, skillful as a spy, able to mingle with the 
crowd in any plaza unrecognized by men who had known 
him for years; Pedro Gonzales, a specialist at horse steal- 
ing, who had driven off whole bands under the very noses 
of armed herders; and one or two others, including Tibu- 
rone Vasquez, who was just embarking on his storied 
career in the country between Monterey and the mission 
of San Juan Bautista. , 

Every one of these leaders save Vasquez had his own 
ugly gang of riders and his own ill fame long before young 
Joaquin Murieta ceased dealing monte; and each was 
getting rich pickings from pack trains, stage coaches, 
valley ranches and miners’ cabins. Yet within six months 
they all turned over their bands and became lieutenants of 
the nineteen-year-old boy. That list of victims at Murphy’s 
Diggings, his superior breeding and his finer intelligence 
gave Murieta high standing from the beginning, but his 
greatest asset was the purpose which had driven him out 
among them. They had robbed and killed and fled with the 
aimlessness of common murderers, but here was one with a 
definite plan to leave the whole state a smoking shambles. 
They submitted their lives and fortunes to the possessor 
of this appealing idea. 


During the first year, while organization was being 
perfected, Joaquin Murieta traveled through Northern 
California with Rosita, gathering recruits, establishing alli- 
ances among disaffected Mexicans and spying out new 
fields for plunder. Gradually, as he accomplished these 
things, the bands under his different lieutenants began to 
rob and plunder more systematically and the scene of 
their operations shifted with bewildering rapidity. To- 
day a number of travelers were dragged from their horses 
by the reatas of swarthy ambuscaders in the Tuolumne 
County foothills, and to-morrow a valley rancher found the 
bodies of his murdered herders to mark the beginning of 
the trail left by his stolen cattle. As the months went by, 
suspicion that these different bands were working under 
one leader grew to certainty among the longer-headed 
officers. Then the name of Joaquin Murieta began to be 
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spoken as that of the mysterious chief. He was quick to 
confirm the rumors of his leadership, and before the spring 
of 1851 was over he managed by grimly spectacular meth- 
ods to let more than one community know that he was 
responsible for some outrage that had startled its inhabit- 
ants. 

That was the case in San José. A number of the robbers 
had swooped down into the Santa Clara Valley; and their 
chief was living with Rosita in the outskirts of the town, 
directing their raids, giving them such information re- 
garding travelers and plunder as he was able to pick up by 
mixing with the crowds in the gambling houses. A deputy 
sheriff by the name of Clark captured two of the maraud- 
ers red-handed and Murieta determined to make such an 
example of him as would put fear into the hearts of other 
officers. 

In those days the fandango was a popular function in 
San José, which still retained all the characteristics of a 
Mexican pueblo, and there was not a night without the 
strumming of guitars and the lively stepping of the dan- 
cers in some public hall. Murieta went to one of these 
fandangos and by some arrangement with confederates 
brought it about that Clark came to the place searching 
for a criminal. 

The dancing was in full swing when the deputy entered; 
scores of lithe dark men and their black-eyed partners were 
whirling to a fervid Spanish waltz; but as he crossed the 
threshold a discordant note arose; disturbance broke out 
in a corner of the hall; a woman screamed; a knife blade 
flashed. Clark shoved his way through the crowd and 
reached the fight in time to disarm a good-looking young 
Mexican who was flourishing the weapon; placed him 
under arrest and took him away to the nearest justice of 
the peace, who passed sentence of twelve dollars fine. 

“T have not the money on me,” the prisoner said, “‘but if 
this officer will go with me to my house I can get it there.” 

It was an easy-going period and such small matters as 
pulling a knife were of frequent occurrence. The deputy 
consented to the request and the pair went forth together, 
out from the lighted streets to the fringes of the town. 
They were talking pleasantly enough when they came to a 
dark place where willow thickets lined the road. 

Here the prisoner halted abruptly. 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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PHOTOS, FROM BROWN BROTHERS EW YORK CITY 


The Provincetown Players in a Scene Froma 
One-/ict Play Called “‘Pan’’ 


HERE is an aspect of theatrical man- 
"[[ssement—it so it should be called— 

not peculiar to this period though now 
conspicuous, on which I would specially 
comment, and against an excessive, an ex- 
travagant commendation of which—such as 
is often made—I would record my protest. 
I mean the more or less sporadic production, 
by dilettante experimentalists, of the closet 
play, the so-called artistic, literary drama, 
which the commercial manager is seemingly 
supposed to be suppressing, and upon the 
presentment of which it also seems to be 
thought that a liberated and regenerated 
theater depends! 

I would not be understood as lacking 
tolerance for—nay, more, sympathy with— 
the men and women—generally young, often 
mere boys and girls—who combine to form 
community playhouses, suitcase theaters, 


neighborhood players and so following, and 
who produce, along with occasional dramas 
of merit, many variously inutile, undra- 
matic, freakish, interlocutory compositions, miscalled 
plays. On the contrary I recognize that out of almost 
every such callow enterprise there come one or two capa- 
ble actors and more or less useful writers, and sometimes 
a distinguished artist. Henry Irving, for example, re- 
ceived his first training for the stage as a member of an 
elocution class; John McCullough began his theatrical 
career in a dramatic club, which he joined under the influ- 
ence of a stage-struck chair maker; Forrest began in a 
similar way. Augustin Daly began, in boyhood, with the 
production of his own plays. And so the record runs. 


Some Phases of Artistic Faddism 


HEREFORE I am sympathetic with all these amateur 

or quasi-amateur experiments and ventures. Indeed, as 
to this matter I feel as Acres in the play does about jealousy: 
““T know all about it, because I’ve had it myself, you see!”’ 
When I was a lad I began as Daly did; and when I was a 
young man, among many other things, I went through all 
the phases of artistic faddism, and I have experienced feel- 
ingly with what exalted though misguided ideals and 
hopes the special bills, the literary masterpieces, the 
sublime old tragedies, the superlative new dramas are 
arranged and rehearsed. And I know—‘‘none so well!’’— 
how the treasury runs dry; how the unpaid bills—the bills 
that, alas, can’t be arranged!—accumulate; and how the 
patrons and subscribers who were going to stand by and 
support Dave and Tilly and Cora and the rest in their cru- 
sade for Art, with a capital “‘A,’”’ vanish into thin air! 

But all these movements and experiments and enter- 
prises to which I allude—by whatever name called— 
whether made in London or Paris, New York or Nyack 
Center, and whether in rented regular theaters or in spe- 
cially built playhouses or in attics or in barns—are essen- 
tially nothing more or less than parlor theatricals, and 


The Provincetown Players 


they ought not to be regarded by anybody as anything else. 
They have practically no bearing on true theatrical man- 
agement, and genuine theatrical managers should not, I 
maintain, be censured or disparaged—as often they are, 
directly or indirectly—because they do not participate in 
them. 

It has been urged, and it is true, that authentic theatri- 
cal management implicates administration of thearts and 
of an influence at least quasi-educational; it is also true, 
and it ought to be remembered, that it is likewise a busi- 
ness—a commercial business. The real theatrical man- 
ager, unlike the amateur, cannot go about with his hat in 
his hand begging for support—and it wouldn’t do him any 
good if he did. He must have plays that pay, and in these 
days you may write that “pay” with a capital “‘“P”’! The 
closet drama, the merely literary play, whether or not it be 
a masterpiece of literature, does not as such, never did and 
never will pay. 

This little protest of mine is neither a plea for nor a 
defense of a sordid, basely commercial administration of 
the theater. It is a plea for “‘sweet reasonableness”’ as I 
see it, in consideration of theatrical management and the 
productions of theatrical managers. In all simplicity I feel 
that nobody can justly assail me as being in the common 
sense a commercial manager. It is true, I direct a solvent 
business; I pay my bills—which are heavy—and I enjoy 
first-class credit. But I honestly believe myself to be as 
much interested in and as unselfishly devoted to the great 
and beautiful art of the theater as any other man alive is. 
At any rate I am sure of this much: For every dollar that 
has been expended by even the most liberal among my 
censurers, for the cause of “Art for Art’s sake,’’ I have 
first earned and then spent at least five hundred dollars; so 
I feel that my withers are unwrung by censure of commer- 
cialism. And I desire to record my views, to make my plea 
not for men and women who misuse and debase the theater 
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The Workshop Players in a Scene 4 
“King of Cammaran”’ 
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but for justice toward all those of d 
who conduct legitimate theatrical 1s 
most of whom, as I entirely belite 
higher ideals of art than either tha 
theatergoer or the average conv 
on theatrical subjects. Accordir 
observation there are few men oft! 
whom success, prosperity, does noijjt 
nearly all managers who succeed {ia 
rise to higher ideals, a higher, morell 
view of their relation to the peoy}, 
patronage makes their success, pif 
ally their very existence, possible. 
success—the cold, hard cash—mi 
first. You, ladies and gentlemen, \ 
so for the higher drama, pray tells 
is the manager whose theater ren 
sixty, seventy-five, one hundred | 
dollars a year, and who has, besits 
other large items of orth an 
going to pay his bills if the publi 

first pay to see his productions? 
Claudius exclaims, ‘‘Oh, speak of t} 
do I long to hear!’”’ The New Theater—the sp; 
travagance of an impracticable public spirit—re' 
an investment of $3,000,000 in its plant, was « 
for fourteen months, and then closed up with ail 
as I am informed—of about $500,000 more, om 
duction account! Not even the lavish—indeed, p) 
generosity of an Otto Kahn—perhaps the n 

patron the stage has ever had—can long sustal 
management at that rate. 


It Does Not Pay to Bore Peop e 


with the conduct of the theater. And event 2 
which seems so blandly and happily indifferent 
reproaches—is not, I feel, rightly to be conde 


intense interest bestowed upon a curiosity, 
well as actually regarded as a bore when it is acte! 
in my time produced old Greek tragedy, and hav 
thinking that I produced it rather well. In the} 
may—perhaps independently or perhaps in on 
of several possible associations—produce 1 
also, if occasion serves, I may revive some 
literary classics; but all such undertakings, 
must always be mere incidents—side ventures, 
and of very limited, wholly transient appeal. 
no hesitation in declaring my belief that there 
place in the contemporary regular theater for the 
tragedies—or comedies either: for Electra and M 
(Edipus; for The Clouds and The Wasps and T 
or for any other compositions that are merely 
antiquarian in their appeal and literary in their? 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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of we do a little supposing. Suppose, for 
si1ce, this tale is bought by a big editor—not 
ditor, of course, but a big horrid editor— 
» y he turns to his assistant and says: “Dave, I’m 
we stung, but so long as we’ve paid for the darn 
:in a little love interest, give it a happy ending 
cick in the title.’’ 
hi ted, suppose my story goes to the printer, and 
sraduate of Harvard and a literary purist, cuts 
‘snappiest idioms, thinking them to be slang. 
#s suppose the make-up man, who is more inter- 
jie looks of his magazine than its contents, lifts 
‘random paragraphs in order to balance his 
zpages. Next, suppose an obsessed proofreader, 
an prenatally marked by. hatred of geography, 
il reference to Kansas and the Tropic of Capri- 
j then finally, suppose the photo-engraver swipes 
) of his film favorite to give to his girl. Imagine 
jale would sound like if all these things happened 
)i will appreciate the possible loss to letters when 
gead through totheend. Nor is this all; we have 
mderful suppositions left: Let us suppose the 
ssic is next passed along to a committee whose 


‘fwriters; and these three, armed to the teeth with 


imagination is still working, let us suppose that 
iree spiritual monitors one is a butcher, another 
da third is the fourth wife of a candlestick maker. 
sie baker, trying to look like Doctor Munyon: 
we'd better eliminate the reference to the 
f Columbus; there’s a lotta people in this town 
y talk about religion without gettin’ 
” . 


eget it!” answers the butcher. ‘That 
right, but what I object to is the 
ay this fella has used our grand old 
‘yngue. What’ll become of adverbs 
nx if we let this stuff get by? We pay 
i schools to learn us good English, 
let dubs like this print pieces that 
é«ainds of the young!” 


When Censors Disagree 


hack a fine one to object to violence— 
yyou a butcher!” cuts in the fourth 
; chandler, who isa vegetarian. ‘‘My 
( is the scandal; not so much in the 
ad you, but in the author’s reputa- 
has you didn’t know that this is the 
» beat up his wife right in Westminster 
(2 then ran off with a Mrs. Stoke-Pogis 
‘in Tahiti, where people don’t wear 
2s. If you ask me, I think we’d be in 
lens as parents to pass a story written 


cydant.”’ 


US PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
‘Stuff and Gun Play are Often Forbidden by 
Ce rs Who Do Not Believe in Such Things 


By R 


jis to guard the poor helpless public against the 
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‘*A what?’ pipes up the tradesman. 

“Well, you two ought to know what I mean,” sniffs the 
chandler’s fourth prize. 

And a brawl is on, in which one censor will deem my 
highest flights as irreligious, another will insist that my 
most whimsical wheezes are ribald vulgarities and the 
third—not agreeing with either—will be willing to cut out 
every other chapter just to show he is no bigot. 

But let us go on and suppose the literary remains are 
bound into the magazine and sent to the dealer, and he— 
good practical tradesman—having just built a new news 
stand finds the magazine doesn’t fit—it is too big. So he 
sends the bundle next door and has three inches cut off 
the bottom. 

Thus would my beautiful piece reach posterity—and 
you, cuddled reader. I don’t know how you feel about it— 
perhaps you would applaud the cutworms, but I’m sure 
posterity would make an awful holler if it knew so many 
meddling middlemen had taken a hack at a masterpiece. 
Societies would be formed to gather up the cuts and 
deletions and to restore my story in all its literary purity. 

Do you think my little allegory far-fetched? Well, this 
is to be the story of the photoplay as it isn’t; of the 
ravages done to a sister art of which the foregoing descrip- 
tion is only aslight exaggeration. I shall tell of the changes 
wrought during the sprightly journey of a film play from 
the producer to the consumer, and the things removed lest 
your beautiful souls be soiled by a colony of monsters 
hiding away out behind the Rocky Mountains, close to the 
setting sun. The story of the movie-makers’ editorial 
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Above —‘‘Kidding a Cop”’ and Making Faces are Censor: 
able in Several Places 
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crimes has been told before; that is a quarrel between 

author and producer and.does not concern us here. 

So I shall begin with the changes that occur between 
the time when the photoplay leaves the studio and its 
appearance on the screen. And perhaps after hearing these 
quaint episodes you will reserve a few of your brickbats for 
the well-intentioned but none the less terrific assassins of a 
great struggling art. 

It is a fact—perhaps new to you—that even the titles of 
pictures are sometimes changed by the exhibitor, especially 
in billing a film. One exhibitor here in Los Angeles told me 
he had experimented a great deal with titles, and if his 
show wasn’t going well he would “shock the village and 
crowd the dump”; that he once changed the name of a 
picture three times in a week before it began to pull. This 
offense, however, is rare enough.to be inconsiderable. 

But serious consequences follow both to the public and 
the producer when an exhibitor attempts really to edit a 
film. One day I went to see a running of Stevenson’s 
Bottle Imp and to my chagrin the prologue, showing 
Stevenson with the children on his knees telling them his 
fantastic tale, was missing. , Without the prologue the story 
became realism—and as such was absurd. The fellow next 
to me said to his wife—I suppose she was his wife: “‘Any 
chump can write a scenario if he just has things happen 
that couldn’t possibly occur in life.’ 


Films Fed to_the Cannibals 


HEN I asked the exhibitor why he had cut the pro- 

logue he burst out: “‘Aw, these bonehead producers 
ought to eat a few firecrackers and get a little pep into 
their stuff! I have to speed up every fillum I get, and I 
do it even if [have to cut out everything but 
the big punch and the clinch.” 

Here is another episode—oh, so typical— 
over which the producer and public may 
mingle their tears. My company spends enor- 
mous sums to make pictures ring true, and a 
short time ago we released one which we felt 
sure would be a great hit. It appeared on the 
first run in one of the largest theaters in the 
country, and to our amazement all the press 
notices from that city were unfavorable. 
“Weak story,” “‘Poor continuity,” “‘Some- 
thing seems to be missing’’—were the com- 
ments. I telegraphed our local man and he did 
indeed find something missing—just eighteen 
scenes! All the stuff we had gone away to 
New York to make had been cut to shorten the 
film.. You see, the exhibitor was showing a 
cannibal travelogue that week and the two 
pictures were too long for his program, so he 
just fed eighteen of our most beautiful scenes 
to the cannibals and all but ruined our picture. 

The public, not knowing these details, quite 
naturally blames the producers. 
(Continued on Page 77) 


Coming Motherhood May Not be Even Suggested in One 
Great State 
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O CERTAIN natures love 
[Neomes because of something, 
to others it comes in spite of 
everything, and to still others it 
simply comes. 
Diana Kirkland had never been 


in love. It is probable that an out- 
door girl of athletic tastes who 
grows up with four tempestuous 
brothers gets a sort of inoculation 
against masculinity; or it may be 
that where these are of manly even 
though violent type and harshly 
critical of other men, she becomes 
hypercritical herself and inclined to 
compare a would-be suitor to his dis- 
advantage with her own masterful 
kin. 

Casting up the four Kirkland 
boys as a unit, a very powerful 
personality would have been re- 
quired to stand this acid test, while 
a swain of sentimental inclination 
must needs have been ripped up 
like a lap dog tossed into the Aire- 
dale kennels. Diana had never had 
an actual beau, had never felt the 
need of one, would have greeted 
tender approaches with rather more 
than scorn, regarded an amorous 
tentative as sickening. She didn’t 
object particularly to a sort of rough 
camaraderie which might have 
shocked most girls, even to being 
mauled about a bit in a gust of 
virile emotion, especially in a gen- 
eral frolic. But her soul had always 
shrunk in disgust from anything ap- 
proaching a sentimental situation, 
mawkish romance, a clandestine 
tryst. If any ardent admirer had 
begged her for a favor, her glove 
perchance, he might have got it— 
across the ear, possibly with the 
hand inside, while the irony of her 
brothers would have trumpeted the 
death of his potentialities as a suitor. 

She frightened men off, was invis- 
ibly posted with No Trespass signs. 
Even as a very young girl she had 
never been kissed without a strug- 
gle, and the caress had been paid 
for painfully. Like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the more she saw of men 
the more she esteemed her dogs, 
while her observations of women led 
her to a greater toleration of cats. 

And then the peddler had come, 
most opportunely to throw a good 
half of her prejudices in disarray. 
From the moment of her fixing this 
curious individuality with her violet 
eyes she had been impressed with much doubt in regard 
to her previous findings. His face had pleased her, not 
only in feature but through some quality in its respectful 
mockery and the suggestion of an inward amusement at 
most people and things. She had met philosophers before, 
but never a laughing one. She liked his massive physical 
proportions with their singular lightness of motion and 
graceful codrdination. She had intensely admired the 
good humor with which he had stood fast under James’ 
cutting admonitions and the peculiar quality which ap- 
peared to make him impervious to them without the loss 
of dignity. 

Then had come her rescue and that of James, the actual 
fact of which stirred her less than the swift nonchalance 
with which it had been achieved and the subtle under- 
standing displayed in diverting their minds from the fear- 
someness of their position. Diana reflected that ninety-nine 
men out of one hundred would have been struck 
aghast, gone about the business in nervous trepidation, 
whereas the peddler had been throughout as blithe as a 
squirrel running along a limb, and imbued them with a 
sense of security from the instant of his arrival on the 
scene. 

Here, she reasoned, was a born leader, director, a master 
mind who wore his domination gayly, unconsciously as a 
falcon might wear its wings. Their talk on the cliffs had 
struck even more deeply perhaps at her rich emotional 
qualities hitherto latent. She saw in this peddler far more 
than a genial witty itinerant purveyor of odds and ends and 
skilled artisan for the adjustment of things. Peddler he 
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Diana Drew Quickly Aside, Stepping Behind a Clump of Hazel Bushes. 
She Was Astonished and Disturbed 


might be, and jack-of-all trades, but underneath was the 
gallant gentleman, and something more if there be more 
than this—a soul which was sweet and strong and kind. 

Then pondering these things and finding subconsciously 
a new and thrilling pleasure in so doing, potent forces were 
set in motion, and before she realized just what had hap- 
pened, perhaps without realizing it at all, Diana was sud- 
denly in love. She fell within all three classes previously 
indicated—because of something, in spite of everything, 
and simply because. 

For one may readily perceive that there was perfectly 
good reason for her falling in love; also that there was 
every reason why a lady of her quality should not permit 
herself to fall in love with any such nondescript merchant 
of the open road; and that, one of these neutralizing the 
other, she simply did. 

It is rather pleasant for a high-spirited girl to fall in love 
and know it and refuse to admit it even to herself, because 
of such is true romance, and everybody loves true romance 
in spite of all disclaimers. The situation was filled with 
improbable possibilities. She might yank this peddler up 
to her social station or parachute thrillingly to his. Per- 
haps he was Prince Charming disguised as a peddler; or a 
Diogenes in a rolling tub. Perhaps he was a spy, breaking 


. ground for the war of 1930. Ora sociologist, or a poet, or 


a distinguished author, or a Bolshevik propagandist, or al- 
most any of many exciting things, besides a peddler. 

All of this as well as the personal attraction made such 
powerful appeal to the unsuspected romance in Diana’s 
rich nature that she, went about with ears alert and heart 
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accuracy of aim so far as «} 
idea was concerned wher} 
dler’s approach was blat; 
alded from afar, to cease\} 
in the parking ground 
upon him in fee simple by} 
host, who found in this\¢ 
merchant much to delight 5 
nature. / 
But these vague impulse 
began to crystallize mc 
creetly as the evening wo 
this time she and the pel] 
grown pretty well acquai 
had done several bits | 
craftsmanship at Kirklan } 
adjusted the twins’ hydro 
taxied it most cleverly 7 
cove, wired the hangar, chin 
shackled some trees, showh 
to distinguish edible from }j 
mushrooms, to the alan} 
brethren, and always with 5 
yet scholarly patter. Hi 
impressed and fascinated 
he bore the distinction of }j 
only male individual she ci| 
of who had never suffer] 
from some member of the 
possibly because it was BO 
dent that he would not h* 
arap if he had. In fact, tly 
appeared to invite rapping! 
brethren on their part seeix 
gard him as one possesse 0 
cosmic immunity from erit 
strong-bodied men they ha‘ 
watch Clamp to admit th) 
stronger. Quick of wit, thef 
to be quicker. As good 1 
they gave homage to hiss 
technical ability, and as cen 
they respected his shrewd) 
qualities, with which no so 
course for an instant inter. 
The Metcalfs took the 
taining lightly, providing: 
any reasonable guest mi 
and then leaving him free 
his inclinations, whether j 
play billiards or climb 
Wherefore Diana, fraughty 
irresistible attraction locat 
far corner of the pasture, sh 
vered as to fade impercepti! 
and merge into the nocturt 
scape with a facility aided by the lack of per 
which is a well-known quality of moonlight f 
mimicry of Nature enhanced by a mist-colored tl 
ning gown. 
She passed through the sunken garden with* 
pond and cobweb bridge to the Temple d’Am 
center, followed the straight path between the cy}? 
the Etruscan gate, crossed the road, flitted down} 
lane with its turf walls and pollards, where 0 
imagine oneself in Brittany and, reaching the enit 
the pasture, which was open, hovered there like al 
moth startled yet tempted to flutter toward the ! 
The witch mist hung over the meadow bosom ¢& 
Diana looked out across it like a swimmer in limp) 
In the far corner deeply shadowed by the white | 
body of the van was invisible, so that the figul’ 
peddler in his deck chair with a lantern just be! 
shoulder had the curious aspect of being suspend 
staging in mid-air. Diana could see him quite dil 
and so vivid was the moonlight in which she was © 
that it vanquished the projected glow of the 
enabling the peddler to discover her. S| 
And so the two watched each other for a momel!! 
the lake of mist. Diana did not believe that she he? 
been discovered, and realizing suddenly that she W 


saw the peddler reach behind him, take the 
ern from its hook and extinguish it. 

ut to retreat when suddenly she found her- 
in this sea of mist. A long projectile be- 
surface was launched against her, to explode in 
welcome. Diana stifled a shriek. 

she whispered and stooped to caress the wrig- 
tr 


scupied she did not see the head and shoulders of 
4; advancing toward her through the swirls of 
] was even more startled when a resonant voice 
+ “Having scored a hit with my torpedo, I shall 
{+t the potential destroyer.” 
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- “Because her beauty struck me as being rather like that 
of a vampire, not the movies kind but the original article; 
and to the philosopher beauty should shine out from within 
like a lighthouse and not be spread over the surface like 
grease paint.” 

“Isn’t that pretty severe censure for a first impression?” 
Diana asked, secretly rejoicing at the delicacy which pre- 
vented his inviting her to visit his van, and reflecting how 
few if any of the men of her acquaintance would first have 
criticized her seeking them and then remained standing 
almost at attention and at the distance of a yard or two 
while talking to her. 

“‘To some extent,’’ said the peddler, “I am guided by 
animal instinct, not only my own but that of my little 
companion. Torp ran to the countess, but he gave Miss 
Melton a wide berth. He seemed to feel that she might be 
loaded with T N T—Terribly Naughty Thoughts.” 

“How did you learn her name?”’ 

“That is part of my business—the successful peddler 
should know the names of all on his route, their financial 


standing, social status, political and religious views, ’ 


favorite flower, personal failings, family scandal and skel- 
eton within the closet. He should retail this judiciously, 
dwelling at length upon their magnificence, their courage, 
their war records and, in the case of the ladies, the quan- 
tity of bandages rolled.” 

“Do you think that you have any magnificent people on 
your route?” 

“Mr. Metcalf is magnificent. He presents me, a poor 
peddler, with a parking place. What saith Aristotle? 
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“7 Think I’tl Go Join Her if You'll Put Me on the Path,’ Said She to William 
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‘The magnificent man is like a man of skill, because he can 
see what is fitting and spend largely in good taste.’”’ 

“Then you don’t like Miss Melton?” said Diana. 

“What am I, to like and dislike my patrons? I should 
not say this to anybody else, but I say it to you because, 
having been instrumental in saving your life, I am, accord- 
ing to Chinese philosophy, in a measure responsible for its 
welfare.”’ His voice, seldom without an elusive note of 
mockery, seemed to lose this abruptly, to strike a timbre of 
earnestness. ‘‘ Please have as little to do with Miss Melton 
as you possibly can. If Torp’s instinct and mine have any 
value she is bad medicine, not in the physic but in the 
psychic sense.” 

“What about her hosts?’”’ Diana asked. 

“T do not think they are apt to bother you. Please con- 
sider this as confidential.’’ He paused for a moment, then 
said: ‘‘Very well. I shall stop to-morrow and give your 
brothers some bunk about their flying boat, for which I 
shall charge them a few dollars; and you will be the only 
person to know that this apparent fraudulence may be 
considered in the light of a fee for longevity.” 

This very obvious dismissal brought the blood to Diana’s 
cheeks even while she felt bound to approve it. She knew 
that the peddler was right, that she should not have come, 
and that having come, albeit with a shallow pretext of a 
message, she should have delivered it and returned forth- 
with. Still it was with a stab of vexation that she found 
herself thus given congee. She, Diana Kirkland, descend- 
ant of colonial governors and Constitution signers, whose 
family had lived for generations on the land, to be sent 
trotting off by a peddler! And as 
this was passing in her mind she 
found her arm grasped suddenly, 
herself drawn through the open 
gate into the field. 

“Pardon,” said the peddler in 
a low voice. .“‘Somebody is com- 
ing down the lane. A groom and 
housemaid I think. Walk back 
this side of the hedge and go over 
the stile. Good night.” 

And he stepped into the lane 
and moved off to meet the ap- 
proaching figures, humming his 
little song: 


Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
Mironton-ion-ion, Mirontaine. 
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ja oictaey row was in full cry 
at Kirkland Manor, the bat- 
tleground being of course the 
dining room. 

Just why mealtime should be 
chosen for family fights seems 
difficult to understand. Why the 
dining room to the ruin of appe- 
tite and digestion, when the meal 
might be finished in peace and a 
postprandial fight started later in 
the billiard room, where there is 
less to break, and with cues and 
balls conveniently at hand? The 
reason is probably because at 
mealtime, when seated about the 
table, the different members are 
obliged to stare at faces monoto- 
nously familiar, thus evoking 
animosity. But in the case of the 
Kirklands the casus belli was less 
this psychological fact than a 
natural inherited inborn love for 
strife. To these combative nat- 
ures a quarrel at certain intervals 
was a constitutional demand, 
with strangers where possible, 
with friends in dearth of stran- 
gers, and with each other in dearth 
of friends. Of course among 
themselves it never reached the 
point of physical violence, nor 
often even that of real personal 
abuse. In fact, it was principally 
noise—they glared at each other 
and yelled, shouted, growled or 
snarled, then stopped suddenly 
and forgot about it. 

In these unseemly bickerings 
distinct sides were usually chosen, 
this partisanship by no means a 
constant factor, but depending 
upon the question in hand. 
William was now the disturbing 
element and, as seldom happened, 
supported by his elder brother, 
James, and Diana. This made 
things fairly even, paterfamilias 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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E SETTLED down in our new home for a long 
y y stay because from the talk I heard between my 
master and Barney I gathered that I was about to 
receive my first lessons in real racing. There was a little 
track adjacent to the barn we were stabled in and here 
I went through the kindergarten stage, which is the lot of 

every young race horse. 

The boys often spoke about the home we had left and 
how good the farmer’s wife had been to us. One day they 
were talking about her, and Barney expressed the opinion 
that she must have been very beautiful when she was 
younger and before she commenced to get stout. My mas- 
ter agreed with him. He said: “‘ Yes, Barney, her heart is 
so big that it kind of spoils her figure.” 

I thought when he said that he said it all, don’t you? 
Some people think boys forget little kindnesses extended 
to them, putting it down to the thoughtlessness of youth, 
but they are far more appreciative than they are given 
credit for, only they don’t say much about it. Anyway 
I have found out that kindness and charity and a big 
heart go further in the final accounting than any amount 
of distinction or beauty of face or form. 

As I was saying, my education now seriously com- 
menced, because every morning I was taken to the race 
track. My master rode me, and Barney rode Grasshopper 
or Jane. First, we would trot round perhaps a mile and 
a half or so and then canter a short distance. I should 
think our whole exercise was limited to two and a half 
miles. After the first week we went a little farther. When 
we were through our exercise our mouths and nostrils 
were sponged out and we were then unsaddled and rubbed 
lightly with a soft rub rag made out of old salt sacks. As 
these are the best, salt sacks such as we used were always 
hard to get. Since the war I imagine it is almost impossible 
to procure them. Then we were clothed with light sheets 
and walked about in a circle until we were thoroughly 
cooled out. A bucket of. fresh water was placed in the 
center of the circle and every few minutes we were allowed 


a swallow or two, because it would never do to give a” 


horse all he wanted to drink at once when he has just 
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finished his exercise. A bucket of water was always placed 
in the corner of our stalls both night and day so that we 
could refresh ourselves at will. This is the healthiest and 
best way to water your horses. 

In the old days race horses were worked a great deal 
more severely than they are now. Many of the old-time 
trainers absolutely butchered their horses. They trained 
runners as they would have trained a trotter, which of 
course is a different game altogether. But training im- 
proves, as do a great many other things. 

And while I am talking about the improvements in 
training, it is not generally known that Americans first 
used the light racing plate, or shoe, which is now univer- 
sally in use in all countries where horses are raced. Even 
in England, where they have raced for centuries, the run- 
ners wore what we call working shoes when they raced and 
did not adopt the light American plate until after the 
so-called American invasion. I might also mention that 
over there most European jockeys rode with a very long 
stirrup and sat almost bolt upright on their horses until 
Tod Sloan, the Reiff boys and Martin and O’Connor, 


Nash, Turner, Shaw and others went over there and ° 


demonstrated the American style of riding. 

These statements, or ones like them, have always been 
resented by our British cousins. But deep down they know 
them to be true. The fact of the matter is that American 
trainers and jockeys in many ways almost revolutionized 
racing on the other side of the pond. 

Now, mind you, I am not saying that the American 
invasion, as it was called over there, was not accom- 
panied by certain features which did not redound to the 
credit of the visitors in a general way. And these draw- 
backs served the unfair-minded as a hook upon which to 
hang a blanket indictment against all Americans. 


“The real-facts of the case are’ that American trainers ~ 
. handled. their horses in a more common-sense way than 
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their brethren on the other side. Their methods | 
and working their horses were entirely differei 
stance being that they did not work their horse 


We have an old saying in this country wher 
about odds that it is “shoes to plates,” which 
distinguish the difference between a horse who 
in his working shoes and a horse who is shod i 
racing plates, the former being so much heil 
the latter that in this country we always cons¢ 
horse who wore working shoes to be very heaw 
capped. wi 

So it was that when our trainers went over @ 
their horses with the light-weight plates and h 
ride them who used a short stirrup and a crou? 
they won race after race before the European traé 
up to what had really happened. 

It is needless to say that all this gave rise 
criticism, accusation and innuendo. They were 
ative lot and for a long time refused to adm 
methods they had followed for generations ha 
all right. They were a good deal like a surgeor! 
along the lines and using the formula that wé 
half a century ago. % 

Of course there were exceptions to this rule a ) 
speak of all trainers over there, because some of |! 
men of as keen perception, class and ability as y 
anywhere, and when they discovered that m4 
American methods were best they simply adop a ! 
did not waste their own time or their patrons 
trying to prove that the old system was Corre 
over, they employed American jockeys to ride t# 
whenever they could get them, but be it also? 
the English riders were not so slow to pick up 
ways as were the older men. Some of them fell 
the American style of riding and thereby toa 8! 
held their own against the newcomers. : 

But mainly what gave the Americans 4 * 
was the fact that a coterie of race-track touts? 
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cable gentry connected with the turf on this side, 
g that the occasion was ripe to make a killing, 
over to London like the camp followers of a suc- 
fae 21 army. It is needless to add that they 
reflect credit upon the land of their birth or upon 
suntrymen who had gone over there to engage in 
rom the purely legitimate standpoint. 
| was very unfortunate and led to all kinds of mis- 
andings, because many trainers and others who 
jan affected by the startling string of American 
Ss raised a hue and cry accompanied by charges 
ir dealing directed at the visitors. American 
. were accused of dishonesty, and trainers and 
of sharp practices. But the insurmountable argu- 
ainst this was that American jockeys won a large 
jage of their mounts and American trainers kept 
| winners to the post. Light racing plates, improved 
3 of conditioning and horsemanship brought down 
mtifie and intelligent basis did the trick. 
jrenerally accepted that Tod Sloan is credited with 
ig the crouching seat and short stirrup. Though I 
) now that he is entitled to all the credit for this he 
| y caused that style of horsemanship to be regarded 
jionally, though several riders here had adopted it 
; extent, if not to such an extreme as Sloan did be- 
; came into the limelight. Such riders as Barnes, 
(Griffith and some others of their day must be 
» as having been among the pioneers in realizing 
antage of this style of riding in a modified form. 
wever this may be, no one on either side of the 
‘uestions the efficacy of it now and nowhere can 
horses raced where they do not wear the light 
lates first adopted in this country. I have heard 
ter say that part of Sloan’s equipment when he 
the other side was a big valise full of American 
tes. He also knew how to make a wind shield 
jount by pulling in behind the other horses in the 
‘hat, together with his crouching position, made 
ject to little or no wind resistance until he got 
}) pull out and make his run for the judges’ stand. 


Bill, the Game Chicken, Was Just as Chipper as Ever; and Barney, to Cheer My Master Up, Cracked Many Jokes at Bill's Expense 


Another help was that, by reason of having ridden so many 
trials against time as they do in this country, the Amer- 
ican boys were better judges of pace than their English 
brethren. 

No one questions England’s supremacy in breeding 
great race horses and laying the foundation for the best 
specimens of the thoroughbred that the world has ever 
seen. But it must also be admitted that American trainers 
and riders helped a long way to perfect the art of condi- 
tioning and horsemanship. From time to time we have 
imported into this country the best blood in England and 
Australia. Why, away back in 1780 Diomed, the very 
first horse to win an English Derby, was imported to 
America. It has been said that the majority of the English 
cracks have the blood of Diomed in their veins. Diomed’s 
strain persists in many American first-raters, but to Eng- 
land must go the credit for evolving and fostering the 
thoroughbred until it reached the climax of excellence. 

It is hardly fair to draw a parallel between English and 
American bred horses from the racing standpoint. Of 
course all of ours here are direct descendants of the English 
thoroughbred. But owing to climatic or other conditions 
very few English horses do well in a racing way when im- 
ported into this country, and in the same way when our 
horses are sent over there they do not seem to achieve the 
same success they would be likely to at home. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, and I speak in a general way. Where 
failures are recorded it is usually set down to the change of 
climatic conditions, because we find that when these horses 
are sent to the breeding farms their progeny growing up in 
either country seem to have the usual share of success. 

I am afraid I wandered up a bypath when I got off on 
the subject of Anglo-American racing, but as it was bound 
to come up somewhere in this story it might just as well be 
spoken of at length at this place as anywhere else. So I will 
get back to where I started out to tell you about my own 
first experiences. 

After I had been trotting and galloping for some weeks 
I was allowed to speed a little at the end of my work. I was 
not speeded every day, but every other day. I loved this 


and was always eager to break away. It seemed to me that 
I could run about as fast as I wanted to, but my master 
always kept a steady hold on the reins and never allowed 
me to extend myself to the limit. Still I went fast enough 
as it was. Then one day I was allowed to speed for about 
one hundred yards, and two days after that the distance 
was stretched out until I raced a full eighth of a mile. 

My master was always very particular about getting me 
off on the right foot whenever I broke away. That is one 
of the most important things with a race horse, because if 
his early education is neglected in this respect he is likely 
to get away from the post all tangled up—that is as regards 
his legs when the barrier lifts. Nothing handicaps a young 
horse so much as not being clever on his feet, so my 
schooling in this respect was pretty thorough. For in- 
stance, I never broke into a canter from a trot. My master 
always pulled me up and made me break either standing 
flat-footed or walking slowly. So it was that in after years 
when I came to race I had learned to break away from 
almost any position in which I happened to be standing 
and so could discount being pushed round at the starting 
post. 

At the time of which I speak the starting barrier, as it 
is now used on all race tracks in the world, was just begin- 
ning to be used by racing associations here. I believe the 
idea originally came from Australia; at least I have heard 
my master say so. But the first was not by any means so 
efficient as it is to-day through the medium of American 
improvements. It is needless to add that as soon as some 
of our inventive geniuses grasped the idea several starting 
barriers, or gates, made their appearance in the bid for 
public approval, because everyone recognized that starting 
horses with the aid of a barrier was in a general way the 
best method and had come to stay. So far as I know, the 
first barrier to work without a hitch and that appeared to 
fill the bill was invented by an American racing man. 
This was later improved upon, but there have been so many 
claimants for the honor of origination that I would not go 
on record as adjudicating upon this point. 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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Controlling the Railroads 


na sixty per cent of the outstanding capitalization 
of the railroads consists of bonds that have no voice in 
the management and on which the average interest rate is 
less than four and a half per cent—which is a lower rate 
than the Government could borrow on at this time. 
Voting power—and, consequently, control of the roads— 
is vested in the remaining forty per cent of capitalization, 
consisting of stocks. These stocks are very cheap at 
present. Only seven in the entire list, the day this is 
written, sell above par. 

Many of these stocks are good collateral; any bank will 
lend seventy-five per cent or so of their market price. And 
a majority of the stock of a given road carries practical 
control of it—subject, of course, to the public’s control. At 
current market prices an investment equal to five per cent 
or so of the total railroad investment would probably give 
the investor control of the railroads. Two and a half 
million railroad employees contributing a thousand dollars 
apiece could doit. And if not all of them have a thousand 
dollars to invest, the credit of the brotherhoods, if they 
should seriously devote themselves to the proposition of 
buying control of the railroads on a strictly business basis, 
would go a long way. 

Two and a half million savings-bank depositors in 
Massachusetts have a billion dollars to their credit. We 
have no doubt that a like number of railroad employees, 
organized as a codperative savings association for the 
purchase of railroad shares and exerting themselves to 
that end, could finally get as large a voice in railroad man- 
agement as the Plumb plan proposes. That plan proposes 
that the Government shall buy the roads and give the 
employees the voice in management. Naturally we would 
rather receive anything as a gift than work for it, but 
moralists say it is not so good for us. 


Rates and Taxes 


HE public is paying this year something more than 

four billion dollars for railroad transportation and 
something more than five billion dollars in Federal taxes. 
The latter is a more important factor in cost of living than 
the former. Some taxes fall heavily on rich individuals 
and theoretically cause them to retrench. Actually, in all 
probability they now have no such effect. The man who 
pays a heavy individual surtax this year probably spends 
as much on living as ever; what the Government takes is 
simply what he would otherwise have invested in industry. 
The war motive to save is over with. Very likely he is 
more or less catching up with his wartime arrears of 
spending. Certainly there is spending on a prodigal scale. 

Whether the taxes are paid by an individual or a cor- 
poration, a great part of them is the same thing as a tax 
on the profits of a business which the taxpayer manages 
or has a voice in managing. Undoubtedly he does the best 
he knows, or that his conscience will permit, to recoup by 
increasing the profits of the business. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of profiteering is traceable to that motive. It is 
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doubtful that human ingenuity can devise any tax that 
does not in great part fall on the consuming public. That 
the great part of these war taxes falls finally on the con- 
suming public is certain. 

Add that a good deal of the tax money, including that 
raised on real estate, is unproductively, unprofitably or 
wastefully spent, and you have altogether a very important 
factor in cost of living. 

Mister Chicago invests a hundred thousand dollars of 
surplus income in bonds that financed the construction of 
a terminal elevator by means of which wheat is handled 
more cheaply. Or Mister Chicago pays a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the Government as income tax, thought- 
fully marks up the price of goods sufficiently to recoup 
himself, and the Government spends the money on a 
Federal building which renders such poor service in pro- 
portion to its cost that it amounts to a standing tax on 
everybody who uses it. 

A comprehensive study of taxes, with regard to who 
finally pays them and what the final payer really gets for 
his money, would be a valuable feature of the Govern- 
ment’s cost-of-living inquiry. 


Depending on the Government 


HIS high cost of living is a very old problem. Long ago 

a certain small body of poor workmen in Great Britain 
found themselves cruelly ground by it. Matching their 
wages against the cost of necessaries and making the ends 
meet seemed literally impossible. At that time the British 
Government was not likely to be very much interested in 
the problems of an obscure body of poor workmen. The 
notion of taking their trouble to the government and 
having it fixed up for them overnight did not occur to 
these workmen. If they were to be helped at all they had 
to help themselves. So after much thought they put their 
scanty shillings into a fund and set up a codperative shop, 
and out of that grew the great Rochdale codperative 
movement which has made cost of living a less difficult 
problem for millions of British workmen. 

Most of the branches of our Federal Government 
responded promptly to this agitation over high cost of 
living—generally proposing to remedy the situation in 
short order by indicting a great many individuals and set- 
ting up elaborate schemes of government control. One 
branch of the Government—the Federal Reserve Board— 
responded by pointing out that the great causes of these 
high prices were beyond political control and could be cor- 
rected only by increased production and greater care in 
consumption. 

As the board tersely put it, the remedy “‘ whether viewed 
from an economic or a financial standpoint is the same, 
namely: Work and save.” But the Reserve Board is not 
a political body; and it is a settled principle with politics 
that its remedies, whatever the complaint, must involve no 
cost or inconvenience to the beneficiaries. Politics will 
seldom say ‘“‘Work and save.”’ Usually it will say ‘Just 
wait a minute and I’ll fix it up for you with no effort or 
discomfort on your part.” 

An agitation over high prices was decidedly in order. 
The Government’s activity in helping to focus attention 
upon it and by way of threatening gougers will no doubt do 
some incidental good; but those activities will not touch 
the great causes of high prices. As for price-fixing schemes, 
wholesale prices in the United States at the beginning of 
August, as reflected by Bradstreet’s index number, were 
about four per cent higher than the year before, when the 
Government was—theoretically and on paper—exercising 
extensive control over prices. And doubtless prices would 
have been that four per cent higher if Government had 
continued its price-controlling. 

Politics’ stock remedy for all troubles is to indict some- 
body. It is always by way of saying: “‘If anything troubles 
you some malevolent individual must*be to blame for it. 
I will put the individual in jail for you and then your 
trouble will disappear.’”’ The great objection to this sort of 
economic demonology is that it distracts attention from 
true economics. 

There is no doubt a good deal of grafting on consumers— 
born of the time and the situation. The Government’s 
activities may do something to stop it and thereby do real 
good. But by inculcating a notion that politics is going to 
fix it up for us, so we need not bother with trying to fix it 
for ourselves, the Government’s activities may do a great 
deal of real harm. You will get much farther toward a cure 
of your own individual cost-of-living trouble by swallowing 
the Federal Reserve Board’s remedy, ‘‘ Work and save.” 


Industrial Peace 


O MATTER whether a man is a Bolshevist or a Tory, 

if he has any sense and any feeling at all for living, 
hoping and suffering men, women and children—for actual 
human life instead of mere theories about it—he will agree 
that no problem can be bigger than this one: How to insure 
continuous efficient operation of industry. The Bolshe- 
vists have found out by experience how important that is. 
It involves steady application of labor. New York, Boston 


and Chicago recently found that discontinuance of 
in local transportation for only comparatively few . 
inflicted enormous damage on the public. = i 
Some people turn to compulsory arbitration; but) 
pulsory arbitration—now that the czar and his Co 
and the kaiser and his Prussian regiments have vanis\, 
is out of the question. Capital can easily be compelle 
labor cannot be. An award against capital can be enj}; 
by a deputy sheriff with a piece of paper. Without 
sacks there is no way of enforcing an award against 
But there can be binding arbitration, agreed © 
labor; and in transportation at least there ought to |) 
must be part of a bargain voluntarily accepted by 
It must amount to saying: ‘‘ Name the terms on whic; 
will agree to submit your claims to a court and abi) 
its judgment. How do you wish to be represented 
discussions and decisions affecting the conditions of 
ployment in any way? How do you wish the court) 
constituted? We will talk it over with you and forn]} 
a plan acceptable to both of us and to the public, whi: 
more at stake than either of us.” 
Doubtless labor will not readily agree to any ter) 
binding arbitration just now. It holds a strong hand 
moment and is inclined to play it tothelimit. Butint 
tion of industry and a continuing state of uncertaint; 
insecurity are finally even more dangerous to labor tlr 
capital. With any material slackening of industry, ]\ 
hand would turn weak and the employer would hay) 
advantage. What the public wants is not a seesaw | 
vantage from one side to the other, with each side pr 
its advantage of the moment and consequent irritatic{ 
periodic interruptions of industry, but a fair, stable 
tionship. In the long run that will benefit labor even 
than it will capital. 
Some labor leaders talk vaguely of their inheren; 
constitutional right to strike, just as many busin 
used to talk about their inherent and constitutionali 
to run their own business exactly as they saw fit. T]) 
set of rights is no more sacred or important than the | 
Whatever rights of any sort any man has he can agr) 
to exercise them. Labor can agree not to strike in ¢\ 
eration of conditions that meet its reasonable wants 
a voice in all decisions affecting it and assurance of) 
hearing of its claims. That will be to its own adv: 
finally. The public has a right—the right to insist! 
reasonable assurance of continuous operation of ¢ 
portation agencies. The damage caused by bites 


oy 


those agencies falls almost wholly on the public. 


| 
Probe Here! =| 


I 

EPUBLICANS are entitled to all the satisfactio: 
can get in discovering waste of public money (i 

the war and charging it up to the Democratic Adi 
tration. There is undoubtedly abundant opportuni 
probing in that field. But that money is spent. Wh 
wastes there were are irrecoverable. And this curren 
a Republican Congress is authorizing the expendi 
six and a half billion dollars of public money. So far > 
precious little evidence of any probing there. 
The public knows the old game in which Demoera 
of power pointed with horror to Republican extrav 
and Republicans out of power pointed with horror to) 
ocratic extravagance, and neither party when in 
made any attempt at economical and efficient operai) 
the Government. The public not only knows the gar 
is sick of it. Getting along ten feet with a budget sy 
for example, will win the Republicans more credit 
exposing a mile of Democratic war waste. 


= 


Reactions 


kes more than two years here and more than four! 
in Europe the most restless and energetic part | 
human race marched in lock step—submitting to dis) 
and regimentation such as mankind, broadly spe 
had had no experience of before. 5 
A natural reaction came. When the weight was ret) 
the spring recoiled proportionately to the comp 
Loosely speaking, nobody wanted to listen to Auth 
nobody wanted to be bound by anything, ever) 
wanted to shout, tip something over, cut loose and 
cially—go on a strike. It was a natural reaction. , 
there had been no particular disgust with Authort 
cause it was helpless to save the world from an | 
stupid war and because of its muddled peace, there 
still have been a good deal of the same turbulence. | 
It affects organized wage labor particularly beca 
is near the center of gravity of the human mass an 
peculiarly good position to make an effectual distur 
The organized labor the world over that has no 
striking or threatening to strike appears to be excep 
It is fairly epidemic, and unless it subsides reactio 
that also is inevitable. 3 
‘Getting a more stable condition through a dec 
industrial activity and an increase in idle hands Is 4 
process that every intelligent person wants to avol 
an epidemic of strikes will finally force such a react 
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J WHITTEN, on her way back to Lewis- 
bu after a half year of war work, stood next 
recently demobilized second lieutenant 
crowded his young civilian-clad figure 
food-smelling ma- 
yx which you’ll find 


nl 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY HENRY 


ito every respect- 
man dining car. 
re |S no reason why 
y ould not have 
jan acquaintance, 
arah might, how- 
foishly, have consid- 
he ‘If beyond the age 
igetion. Moreover, 
yo tat on the third 
»o er left hand which 
jait d her to be of the 
oseyself-chaperoning 
e, oreover, he was 
wloly under thirty, 
2 Sith was, to her own 
vle(2 and belief, ap- 
lab) over. Whatever 
in'ird surmises, they 
j (cwardly oblivious 
1e jother, gazing into 
e awell-bred passen- 
ar supposed to do 
2 of2rs take their time 
-wiecessary helpings 
ita: pudding or pie a 
3 


xhé3 two years of ar- 
y jictice had sharp- 
| t| ex-lieutenant’s 
ers observation. At 
zat without seeming 
ui’ he was able to 
inthe modest plain 
int. band and the 
l s(taire diamond on 
eft ind; and in the in- 
inae wait by the hot 
y | got a general im- 
sior nd paused to won- 
sh must have been 
ried me time; her wed- 
‘rir proclaimed that, 
twi perfectly plain, in 
tyllvhich was popular 
n pitinum first came 
ger al use for jewelry. 
‘sh like one of the 
y af irs they had called 
uamiism rings” when 
vas) schoolboy. The 
air¢iamond, too, was 
igricvalue. The rings 
ed 't of place on her 
‘ket aristocratic hand. She was a slender, rather 
Jad in a light-gray suit which she wore with re- 
smartness, considering the bituminous horrors 
lidé -Western travel. He got a glimpse of a delicate, 
er oubled, but decidedly attractive face under a 
lon: 'y plain hat brim. He jotted the name of a desir- 
fru—to wit, a peach—in his mental notebook; then 
jonired why her eyes were sad—or was it merely a 
tic of the general protest against a belated luncheon 
£0\ nment-controlled dining car? 
tla from a two-seated table by the door arose a 
raveling man, sated with cottage pudding. The 
om stood aside for the lady in gray just as a 
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ard oming forward, motioned her to the empty place. 
‘hi yay, madam.” 

§ start self-consciously at the words addressed to 

vas this merely another freak of imagination on 
bart’ the ex-lieutenant? An instant later the steward 
ening to him also, and he found himself seated 
siti he charming matron with the costly clothes and 
cl nical rings. 
$ thi vaiter was performing his humble sleight of hand, 
mg clean cloth under two sugar bowls while the 
h Wi rounding an acute curve, the ex-lieutenant got a 
&rl\cat her asshe held her menu by its German-silver 
dled gazed into it as Venus might have gazed into 
’. They were hazel eyes, which might have been 
ven a little wicked except for that haunting 
: at lay in them. Now they were looking over the 


Administration’s inhuman bill-of-fare tragically 
‘her doom lay written therein. The second lieu- 


nt, ‘ing young and unmarried, indulged himself in a 
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RALEIGH 


“T was with the Seventy-seventh,”’ he explained 
simply. ‘I haven’t seen an awful lot of fighting— 
you see I got a mouthful of phosgene early in the 
Argonne and I’ve been boarding round in base 

hospitals pretty much ever 
since.”’ 


And When at Last Rosie Looked Up With Swollen Eyes She Managed to Say: “‘Finders Keepers 


sigh and reached for the extra menu. It was after he had 
chosen corned-beef hash with a poached egg, coffee and 
custard pie that he looked up and was confused to observe 
that the beautiful matron was regarding him with a 
friendly eye. 

“Do you mind riding backward?” 

His ear was tickled by that sweet, rather modified 
Southern accent which cultivated Southerners manage so 
well. 

“‘T love it!”’ he protested, and was on his feet at once to 
change places with the lady in gray. ; 

“T detest making a nuisance of myself ——’ 

“That would be impossible,” he assured her gallantly, 
holding her chair. 

““____ but there are some things I can’t stand this morn- 
ing. Rather silly, don’t you think, for anyone who has 
just finished a week on a transport?” 

“Then you have been on the other side?’’ was his very 
natural question, to which she replied: 

“Barely over. I was just a Y worker and I started 
rather late, I’m afraid. At any rate, they decided to stop 
the war before I got well started with my canteen in Paris. 
IT had two months of work though, and ¥ 

“‘T scarcely saw Paris,’’ he explained not without regret. 

“Of course you were in the service.”’ She eyed him with 
a searching look, as though there were something peculiar 
about any man of twenty-three being abroad fighting for 
his country. Again that disturbed look fluttered across 
her face. He wondered about the wedding ring and the all 
too modest solitaire. They couldn’t mean a military 
romance, because they were of a style that antedated this 
man’s war. Could she be a widow or what? 


“Oh,” said she. She 
might have been exclaiming 
at a dish of cold tongue with 
sliced tomatoes and a pot 
of tea which the waiter was 
then clattering on the 
cleared space before her. 

He had demolished his 
corned-beef hash and sat 
waiting for his custard pie 
when she resumed the con- 
versation by asking: 

“The Seventy-seventh— 
that’s a New York division, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Liberty Division.’ 

“Do you know the 
South?” 

“My first trip. I’m on 
the road for an automobile 
headlight concern.” 

“T hope there’s something 
we can do for you while 
you're in Lewisburg,’’ she 
volunteered, her tone giving 
the impression that We 
meant somebody of impor- 
tance. 

“That’s awfully good of 
you,” he blurted, and was 
ashamed of his blushes. He 
wondered if she wasn’t, after 
all, a year or so older than 
he. “My name’s Slawson,”’ 
he informed her abruptly, 
regarding self-introduction 
as proper at this stage in the 
advance. 

“I’m Miss Whitten,’’ she 
said, so distinctly that, being 
sure of his ears, he glanced 
somewhat too pointedly at 
the platinum circlet and 
solitaire diamond on her left 
hand. 

“Miss 2 
dazedly. 

“Tmsorry.” She glanced 
rapidly down at the point 
his eyes had sought. ‘‘How 
stupid of me. I’m Mrs. 
Annister. I’ve scarcely got- 
ten used to it. It seems so 
strange—so ——” 

It was in obvious confusion that she motioned to the 
waiter, paid her score and hurried out of the dining car. 

He was rather relieved to be left alone with his pie, for 
this peculiar married lady who called herself Miss because 
it seemed strange to be called Mrs. Annister, had already 
created disturbances in ex-Lieutenant Slawson’s susceptible 
heart. There was a little auburn girl out in the Bronx to 
whom he had just as good as said the word and he had no 
intention of putting his faith to the touch. This Mrs. 
Annister must be a bit older than he. What perplexed, 
fascinating eyes she had, and where was Mr. Annister? 
Divorced? How did she become a Y worker with a 
husband alive and, presumably, kicking? 

All these questions Mr. Slawson put to his unresponding 
custard pie. When he got back to his Pullman—which 
oddly enough, was named Romeo—the first pleasant sight 
to greet his eyes was that of the mysterious Mrs. Annister 
packing a book in a handbag, preparatory, no doubt, to 
her arrival in Lewisburg. Reflection over his pie had 
assured him that she was less charming than he had at 
first imagined; but a second look at her gave the lie to his 
reflection. Her lithe body bent over a walrus bag, every 
move graceful and distinguished, mouth inviting, long 
lashes veiling mysterious eyes. He took no further stock 
of her divine attributes, because she looked up at that 
instant and, blessing him with a smile, invited him to the 
seat beside her. 

““Won’t you?” she begged pleasantly; and as she cleared 
away a pile of gloves, old letters and magazines which she 
had been moving from one bag to another, a tattered 
envelope came loose from its pile and fluttered to the floor. 
He stooped to pick it up and could not refrain from reading 


he began 
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the inscription, written in a bold hand—‘“‘ Miss Sarah 
Whitten.” Then the marriage had been quite recent; for 
the letter bore a French postmark. 

“Thank you,” she said a little coolly, and dropped the 
trifle in her walrus bag. 

For awhile they carried on an aimless, amiable Pullman- 
car conversation. She seemed to prefer politics to the war 
as a topic of debate. From mention of the war she shrank 
away; and this was no wonder to Slawson, who himself 
was delighted to talk of homely things and peace. 

“Tt will be blessed to see old Lewisburg again,” she cried, 
having commented on outlying towns and suburbs whirl- 
ing by. ‘Everything natural—and yet it seems a hundred 
years.” 

“‘They’ll be pleased, I suppose, to see you coming back 
a married woman.” He was surprised to find himself 
uttering this impertinence. 

“‘How do you know I didn’t go away a married woman?’”’ 
she asked almost harshly, turning upon him a troubled, 
offended face. 

““You—you sort of told me it had been sudden,” he 
floundered, ‘‘and then your baggage is marked S. H. W.— 
and that would be Sarah H. Whitten.” 

“Of course it would,” said she dryly, and became at 
once less talkative. 

Fortunately the train was at that instant easing its 
pace for a stop at the Fourth Street Station. 

“Are you getting off here, too?” she asked pleasantly 
as he followed her down the aisle. 

“No, I’m going to the Union Station. But you'll let me 
help you down, I hope.” 

An automobile drew up to the siding as he helped her 
down araong her mountain of hand luggage and, shaking 
hands, hoped he might see her again. A prosperous motor 
car drove up to the crossing and interrupted their fare- 
wells. The train began to move, and just as Slawson was 
remounting the platform a door of the attendant auto- 
mobile flew open and a voice shrill with ecstasy cried out: 

“Why, Sadie Whitten! I can’t believe ——” ° 


The wondering Slawson sped on to the Union Station, 
his thoughts on Sadie Whitten agreeing with the ecstatic 
voice in the automobile. He ‘“‘couldn’t believe ——” 
Despite the superiority of her years to his—and he now 
conceded that—he enjoyed a conviction that she needed a 
protector, and he found himself raging at the absent Mr. 
Annister, who, for all he knew, had deserted her and left 
her to roam the world alone. 

At the Union Station he got himself a taxi which took 
him to the Gulliver House, Lewisburg’s first-class hotel. 
From his room he telephoned to Mr. Jed Warrington, 
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prosperous dealer in automobile tractors, to whom he had 
a letter of introduction, and he was cheered to hear a 
hearty voice going on: 

“It’s mighty nice to have you in town, Mr. Slawson! 
Won’t you step round to the Pickwick Club at five and 
have a little something?” 

The Pickwick Club, Lewisburg’s undoubted social cen- 
ter, sits close to the heart of thetown, a fine, high-shouldered 
old building-with an open space in front a half block deep. 
This space is tiled and raised six steps from the street, and 
here on fine days leisurely male members may sit in rockers, 
smoke and review the passing world. Male members I 
have said with kindness aforethought, because the Pick- 
wick is a coeducational club in the sense that it has a 
Ladies’ Annex where wives, daughters and maiden aunts 
may take their lunch, tea or bridge just out of earshot of 
the more violent bar and billiard room on the gentlemen’s 
side of the structure. Jerry Ranger, renowned afar for wit 
and ability, once referred to the Pickwick Club as the 
Sultan’s Palace, in that it contained both haremlik and 
selimlik. The Pickwick has lost no charm through being a 
family club; that I have found by personal observation. 
Perhaps that is because the ladies of Lewisburg are more 
charming as .well as more tactful. . . . But to our 
story. 

A pleasant gray gentleman plunged out of the throng 
and took young Slawson by the hand almost as soon as he 
had asked at the door for Mr. Warrington. This being in 
the winter before the season of the Great Drought it was a 
question of Scotch or Bourbon that led them to the bar. 
After a quarter-hour of strictly business, brightened by 
much kindly advice on the part of a wise old gentleman 
who knew the South as well as a good Moslem knows—or 
should know—his Koran, Slawson asked after Jerry Ran- 
ger, naming a name which is, I suppose, more celebrated 
than that of Lewisburg itself. 

“You must meet him,” decided the good Mr. War- 
rington. 

“T have,’’ admitted Slawson. ‘‘But there’s no reason 
why he should remember me. I was a high-school boy 
then and he was a star on the Sun under my Uncle Peter.” 

“He’s upstairs playing bridge this very minute,” said 
Mr. Warrington. ‘‘I’ll tell you what we’ll do. There’s a 
hen party going on over in the Haremlik. It’s time we 
busted it up anyway. I want you to meet Mrs. War- 
rington, and when'I can pry Jerry loose from his game 
we'll get together. You'll dine with us to-night, won’t 
you? Never mind putting on any lugs. Let’s see if we 
can hunt up the family.” 

After having been conducted along the corridor to the 
other side, Warrington singled out a brown-eyed, peppery, 
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plump-faced lady from several middle-aged matr, 
were taking tea in a pretty room with white wk 
mulberry curtains. 
“Molly, you look after Mr. Slawson,” smiled }, 
as soon as introductions had taken place. Where) 
went forth, presumably to pry Jerry loose from h: 
“Poor Jerry!” Mrs. Warrington clattered on, 
been informed by Mr. Slawson that he wouldn’t t, 
but wouldn’t mind having something sent up fork 
stairs. “If Jerry weren’t so crazy about gambli 
have been married years ago.” F 
“And yet I’m told that matrimony is someth! 
gamble,”’ ventured the ex-lieutenant, looking iret 
“T suppose so,”’ agreed Mrs. Warrington for agre; 
sake. ‘‘It’s scandalous the way Lewisburg spoils | 
When they’re young off they go, flitting from fly 
flower, and the next you know they’re either too |; 
or too dried up for anybody to look at them. I ye, 
say that we have more old bachelors and old ma; 
than any other town of its size in the United Stat’ 
“T thought New England held that record,” y; 
young Slawson. | 
“New England can’t claim everything in spit 
conceit. There’s a saying in Lewisburg that you , 
get married before you’re twenty-seven or you’rep 
lost.” 
Slawson was floundering in his clumsy Northe| 
reaching out desperately for something gallant; 
effect that a man must indeed be hard-hearted ta¢ 
long single in the midst of so many sweet temp) 
when his involved theme was interrupted by thereé} 
of Mr. Warrington, who came leading by the ai 
distinguished pilot of the Evening Pioneer, Jerry ; 
feared, loved or envied throughout the radius of h’ 
paper’s influence. He had grown a little gray an) 
heavier since the days when Eddie Slawson, then <¢ 
boy, had seen him at his father’s house in New Yo), 
he was easily recognizable by his seamy pugilist’s {2 
his humorous, sullen, sentimental gray eyes. 
“You don’t need to show him to me,” declare 
Ranger, as he swung forward and all but wrung t? 
comer’s hand loose from its moorings. ‘TI held | 
bowl at your christening, son. And how’s youl 
Peter since he lost his nerve and went into the irr 
business? And now you’ve gone to war and cor} 
again! What carried you so far out this way?” 
Eddie Slawson explained, quite uncommercially ; 
the automobile headlight invention. 
.“‘I thought automobiles had moré on ’em thi 
could carry already,” grinned Jerry Ranger. “Bi: 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
you fret, Eddie—just stick by us and we’ll buy everything 
you’ve got. And next thing you know you’ll see a Lewis- 
burg girl you can’t get away from—New York’ll never see 
you again, boy. This climate’s death on Yankees.” 

“You're a great one to talk about getting married and 
settling down!” Mrs. Warrington twitted him. 

“Oh, I’m a special case,’”’ boasted Jerry as soon as they 
had seated themselves at a table separate from the general 
public. ‘“‘The trouble with Lewisburg is that it’s got used 
to me. Just like letting people play with pearls of great 
price—they lose all reverence for ’’em. It’s the death of 
romance too. If you really want to start something in 
the marriage license bureau you’ve got to come from afar 
off, meet suddenly, get all flushed up, love, declare your 
pash—have it over with before it begins to drag. I’m 
going to write a book sometime on The Relation of Mileage 
to Matrimony. You stay in one place twenty years—all 
the girls get onto your curves. Then you move. Behold! 
Roses strew your path, you at once become the handsome 
stranger in the parlor suite.” 

““What’s all this talk lead to?” asked Mrs. Warrington. 

“A bet. I'll bet if I went East and got a job on the 
Brooklyn Eagle I’d find me a bonnie bride inside six 
weeks. Any takers?” 

‘‘Gambling as usual!’ sniffed Mrs. Warrington. “‘Do 
you think Lewisburg’s going to let you get away like that?” 

“T don’t see why a Lewisburger 
needs to go to Brooklyn for pretty 
girls,” old Warrington put in a \ 
word for local pride. : 

“The Lewisburg 
men are all braveand 
the women all beau- 
tiful,’’ announced 
Jerry with an exag- 
gerated bow directed 
toward Mrs. War- 
rington. ‘‘Eddie, 
how many of our 
crushing Southern 
beauties have you 
met thus far?”’ 

““One,’’ confessed Slawson. 
met her on the train.” : 

“‘One’s enough,” decreed Jerry. 
““And when you meet ’em on the 
train it nearly always proves to 
be fatal.” 

“Not this time,” laughed Slawson, and felt that he was 
blushing again. ‘‘This one’s married.” 

Then, as was quite natural, he turned to Mrs. Warring- 
ton and asked: 

“Do you know a Mrs. Annister here?” 

“‘Annister?”’ questioned the middle-aged lady, then 
paused with the air of thumbing a mental register—an air 
which middle-aged ladies in settled society can assume to 
a nicety. ‘‘There aren’t any Annisters in,Lewisburg. Do 
you know any Annisters here, Jed?” 

“No, there aren’t any Lewisburg Annisters,’”’ her hus- 
band came to her support. 

“JT don’t think she married a Lewisburg man,” said 
young Slawson, enjoying the uncomfortable feeling of one 
who has been making a mountain out of a molehill. ‘That 
is to say, I don’t know much about it. It seems she has 
been a war worker and has just got back from the other 
side. I was under the impression that she hadn’t been 
married very long. I might have been mistaken in the 
name, at that.” 

“What was her maiden name? Do you know?” asked 


| 


Mrs. Warrington with a gossip’s annoying persistency. ~ 


“Whitten,” replied Slawson promptly, because he was 
sure on that point. 

Jerry Ranger, who had been looking into the depths of 
his tall glass, gazed suddenly up. 

“T don’t know any of the Whitten girls who aren’t mar- 
ried,’’ pronounced Mrs. Warrington. 

“Except Sadie,” said Ranger in a curiously easy voice. 

“That must be the one,” declared Slawson, seeing all 
eyes turned toward him as if for information. ‘Sarah H. 
Whitten.” 

“Well, of all the things under the sun!”” Mrs. Warring- 
si gave a peculiar laugh as she looked across at her hus- 

and. 

_ “There’s nothing so strange about that,” came in old 
Warrington with something like forced gallantry. ‘“ After 
all, Sadie is one of the most charming, beautiful and ac- 
complished ad 

“And marriages occur every day, whatever you do to 
prevent them,” declared Jerry in his most casual drawl. 
“I do hope Sadie’s picked out a good one, that’s all.” 

“She’s scarcely been across long enough to get acquainted 
with anybody,” went on the chronic gossip. “It’s a per- 
fect stroke of lightning.” 

“That’s the way it ought to be—painless, merciful.” 
Jerry contributed this as he arose and stood by his chair. 

“Not going, Jerry!” pleaded the Warringtons in a 
breath. 
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“Sorry. Must. I’ve got a business dinner at the hotel. 
Must skip home and dress. I really want to see something 
of you, Eddie,’’ he smiled, turning to Slawson with a hasty 
cordiality. “Why not lunch with me here to-morrow?” 

Slawson had scarcely voiced his pleasure at the invitation 
than the suddenly restless editor of the Evening Pioneer 
was off to attend his surprisingly early business dinner. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Warrington, sitting back and folding 
her hands, ‘‘we haven’t passed the age of miracles.” 

“You’d think Sadie had run away with the King of 
Siam, the way you talk!” growled old Warrington. 

“T’d be less surprised at that,’’ said his wife. “The King 
of Siam is just about what people would expect her to pick 
out. But to go away like that and come back with a 
regular husband—she didn’t have her husband along, did 
she, Mr. Slawson?”’ 

“He wasn’t visible,’ admitted the ex-lieutenant. 

“And at her age!” She said this in the voice of a lady 
who has just caught her great-grandmother smoking opium. 

“T thought she was a—a peach,’’ Slawson came back to 
his original diagnosis. 

“Did you?” The social mentor looked interested. “I 
don’t suppose there’s.a more charming girl in Lewisburg— 
in her way—than Sadie Whitten. But married! You 
haven’t lived here, Mr. Slawson, so you don’t know what 
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“If You Only Knew How I Like it— Being Made Love to 
Like This!’’ Was Her Peculiar Comment 


this is all about. No, there wasn’t a more lovely girl in 
Lewisburg than Sadie Whitten, up to the year 1912— 
she’s one of the Lexington Whittens, you know’’—as if 
to imply that this was a guaranty of lasting at least up 
to the year 1912—‘“‘and when she came out—that was 
1906—or was it 1905?—it was generally thought that she 
would be snapped up in a year. But there was something 
about Sadie Whitten. There’s such a thing as a girl’s being 
too clever Af 

“A rare disease in Lewisburg,”’ interpolated her husband. 

‘“Are you telling this story?” asked his Spouse severely. 
“Sadie Whitten certainly had a way of attracting the 
men, but she didn’t know how to keep them. Possibly it 
was because she didn’t find the one she wanted. She was 
always a choosy mortal. Men seemed to be on joking 
terms with Sadie; you know you’ll never propose to a girl 
who insists on thinking you’re funny at just the minute 
you want to be talking poetry.” 

“When did you ever propose to a girl that you should 
be an authority?” asked old Warrington, a remark which 
was unworthy of more than a look. ; 

““Mercy, how time flies!”’ lamented she. ‘‘It seems only 
yesterday when everybody was worrying over Sadie’s 
future—then all of a sudden her future got itself in the 
background; and there was just another old maid in town. 
Of course when she went and joined herself to the Per- 
ennials we thought that everything was as good as 
finished ——” 

“The Perennials?”’ asked the stranger in town. 

““A half dozen old maids who don’t mind being called 
that. They don’t really mind much of anything except 
matrimony. There’s Miss Frizella Walker and Miss Hattie 
Belle Stacey and a whole tribe of them. Yes; Miss Dulcia 
Ranger, Jerry’s sister, is one of them too. Single blessed- 
ness runs in the family. These Perennials! They seem to 
keep on forever going to seed and not minding it in the 
least. They’re smart as so many whips, and ever so 
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talented—all go in for things like interior decora 
literature and those old-maidish fads. It just bh} 
heart to see Sadie in that crowd, but of cour 
you’ve passed the age ——”’ 
“Ts she so awfully old?” was Slawson’s young ¢ 
“She’s thirty-two if she’s a day,” replied My 


rington, who was herself fifty-one if she was , 
“Lately her case has been sifted down to old Jerry 
she’s kept him round because his intentions aj; 
matrimonial and she’s known it all along. Last 
when she said she’d got an appointment to go o: 
the Y. M. C. A. there were a few people mean = 
declare that poor Sadie had got a new lease of life 
intending to go to France and meet some of thot 
some foreign soldiers and is i 
“‘That’s a slander!’ grunted old Warrington, — 
“T’m not responsible for what people say,” | 
Mrs. Warrington, resorting to the gossip’s first} 
defense. ‘And there’s no one in Lewisburg fe 
I am to know that she’s made a success of what :2 
over for.” 
“‘T hope she’s drawn.as good a one as she desery, 
Mr. Warrington. e 
“T hope so too,”’ agreed his wife. ‘But what 
done with him? Poor old Jerry! You noticed his, 
business engagement, didr 
T’ll bet it’s up on the hill { 
gone to talk business. I'll x 


scuttling as fast as he can 


‘ ot it 
ie, hear the news.” 


As fast as he cou 
scuttled Jerry Rangij 
direction of the big P 
house above the pai\. 
scooter he was emp 
small-caliber autom) 
runabout design anc 
utable exterior; buii 
equipped with ani 
which Jerry always dc 
as “‘dependable.” 

Jerry’s wild ridet 
highlands was not 2 
inspired by a journai 
stinct to be first)1 
grounds where the n/ 
sation lies. As a 1 
fact the account f 
Whitten’s marriage 

ex-lieutenant’s tale were based on mc 

rumor—would be printed in the morniny 

hours before the Pioneer went to press. ju 
more vengefully he trod upon the gas and tl 
villainously his asthmatic car wove its way thr 
streets of Lewisburg the less did Jerry Ranger k 
look of things. Sadie Whitten, his affectionate, 
mental boon companion of the years, what had ; 
keeping from him? What did she mean by goin; 
eign lands and picking out heaven knows whatic 
man, marrying him out of hand, and coming homei 
aword of warning to Jerry, her accredited brot! 
fessor? How did Jerry know he would like this .u 
fellow? He might turn out to be some sort of wifi 
or, more undesirable still, a crusty old bromide wi 
compel poor Sadie to read aloud to him out of lis 
Stones of Venice. The last thought was a depress 

The unprejudiced observer—that idiotic third p: 
is usually unfit to judge of anything—might ha’ 


~ nosed Jerry’s case as one of ordinary jealousy. If), 


unfair! How can a man be jealous of that whicll 
never sought to possess? Their relations had 
unsentimental as any business partnership; the 
loving firm of Whitten & Ranger, Ltd., had’been est)! 
for the purpose of manufacturing airy nothings, héP 
lucky eynicisms, quotable epigrams, all for the c 
tion of a delighted Lewisburg. Who had ever thig 
making love to Sadie Whitten, Sadie with the cold? 
wit and almost impersonal habit of regarding ae 
the species? That was the very thing Jerry hi 
about her; she had never suggested the feminine ie 
baited with sticky sweets. | 
Yet as the little car raced through the park tov 
big colonial house Jerry Ranger was saying to him 
“She might have told me. It’s none of my 
what she does—but she might have told me.” | 
He passed Miss Frizella Walker rolling awa} 
family car, just as he was entering the drivew/: 
Frizella had been told! Probably she had been 
Sadie at the station, to hear everything. With so® 
like a splenetic jerk he stopped his car in front off! 
white columns and got himself out. 4 
“Yessa, Mista Jerry, she’s home, sah,” grin* 
Jefferson, the colored butler, who opened the bi' 
door. ‘Take a chair, Mista Jerry. She be right i 
In the vast high-shouldered drawing-room, witilt 
French carpet and oval-topped windows, Jerry sal 
(Continued on Page 34) } 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
uneasily on the edge of one of those Napoleonic chairs 
which Grandfather Whitten brought over from Paris. The 
situation was beginning to amuse him, he fancied; if only 
that grumpish husband weren’t in the way, he and Sadie 
might yet laugh over it all. He half expected Sadie to come 
out with a few drolleries, even about this. 

“Miss Sadie say please come to de liberry, Mista Jerry, 
sah,” announced old Jefferson, backing before the royal 
personage who followed, not feeling sure how to take it all. 

As he entered the mahogany-paneled room he found her 
standing by a window, gazing out toward the sunset, pen- 
sively disregardful of him. Her attitude caused him a 
strange, half-angry thrill. Her finely molded face, softened 
in the glow, seemed entranced by some unfathomable 
enigma. If she had wedded for happiness she had little of 
it with her at that instant. Diamonds and platinum flashed 
on one of the hands she raised as, coming out of her dream, 
she rushed to greet her friend. 

“Jerry!” she cried, caressing his Sas big hands. 
I’ve so wanted to see you!” 

‘Address as usual, Evening Pioneer Office, McCumber 
Building,’’ he began, and was ashamed when he saw that 
he had hurt her. 

“You're not cross, Jerry!” 

“‘T didn’t know you’d come home,” he growled— —but his 
voice was softer than he had intended it to be—‘‘until folks 
told me at the club.” 

‘Please don’t scold me, Jerry !’’ she moaned, and looked 
as though she might begin to cry. 

Still retaining her hands he stood petrified by the mipacle: 
Was it the sunset that shadowed her eyes so strangely, 
gave to her face a look of emotion he had never felt her 
capable of feeling? 

‘*T ain’t cross, Sadie, dear,’’ he lied, trying to smile, “‘ only 
I was sort of surprised, having it come this way. Not a 
word from you since you left, except one of those rubber 
stamp all-well-and-hope-you-are-the-same things. And 
the next I know I’m sitting in the Pickwick Club and along 
comes a perfect stranger and says, ‘Do you know Sarah 
Whitten? Well, she’s married.’ I’m long gone, Sarah— 
what’s it all about?” 

The unexpected bride sat down, her hand over the rings 
which were already causing so much disturbance. Sadie 
Whitten, the sharp-tongued, gingery maiden lady he had 
grown to know so well, would have thrust back at him with 
one of those characteristic remarks which, locally, had 
come to be known as ‘‘ Whitticisms.’’ But the face which 
she now turned toward the dulling sunset was quite with- 
out its famous spirit. Something in her eyes sparkled 
brighter than the tell-tale diamonds that she wore. 

Good heavens, could she be crying? 

“*Sadie!”’ he begged, coming over and laying his broad 
palm over her folded hands. ‘‘I’m right glad you’ve done 
it. It was the only thing to do—really I want you to be 
happy.” 

“Happy!” she whispered. ‘‘ How can I be happy now?” 

“Search me!” confessed the deeply puzzled Jerry 
Ranger. ‘‘Don’t you love the man you married?” 

““Oh—oh yes!” she declared, looking round with an 
expression almost of fear. ‘‘I love him very much.” 

“Then your life’s all settled, I should say.” 

“No, Jerry—it’s dreadfully—all unsettled!” 

‘Sadie, what’s this about, anyhow?”’ He was becoming 
impatient with mysteries. “‘You’re in love and you’ve got 
the husband you want 

“That’s the trouble, Jerry. I haven’t got him.’ 

Ranger tried to speak, but only succeeded in opening 
his mouth. 

“‘T’ve so wanted to tell you, Jerry—it’s so hard to make 
people understand!” 

*‘Just play I was a reporter from the Pioneer,’ he sug- 
gested, struggling for a way to make things easier. 

She paused as if to gain breath. Then: 

“Jerry, of course you want to know. You ought to 
know. But it’s all been so dreadful. You may ask me 
questions, if you like. I have no objection to its appearing 
in the paper—you’ll know what to write better than the 
others. Please ask me questions—that’s the way, isn’t it?” 

He held her gaze a moment before he spoke. 

“T don’t think the man at the club got that name right,” 
he began. 

“‘Annister—Captain Kenneth Annister.” 

“That’s not a Lewisburg name.” 

“Oh, no, no. Australian.’ 

“Australian!”” That seemed sufficiently remote. 

“People ought to know the facts. And it’s nothing to 
keep in the dark—it’s all so glorious.” 

“How long have you been married?”’ 

“It was—it seems so long ago— October twenty-seventh. 
How long was that?”’ 

“A little over two months. You met him a 

“In Paris. He came to my canteen and we—we liked 
each other from the first. You know everything was so 
uncertain and tragic over there. People under those con- 
ditions don’ t go in for long engagements or formal mar- 
riages.’ 

“‘T suppose not.” 


“Oh, 
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‘He asked me a week after we had met, and next day he 
was called back to the Front. So we were married at the 
mairte an hour before he left—and we had trouble enough 
too.” 

She paused, her gaze fixed on the French carpet, and 
still she twisted her rings round and round. 

“‘T see,”’ said Jerry in a businesslike voice, after a pause. 
“T suppose Captain Annister is still in the British Army 
and will join you here later?”’ 

“No.” She looked away, and then said: 

“Sadie!” 

“He was killed in action less than a week after we were 
married.” 


“He’s dead.” 


iI 


PRING buds in Lewisburg began to prove to the town 

that Sadie as an interesting old maid and Sadie as an 
interesting young widow were gray horses of a different 
shade and character. Mrs. Jed Warrington, official censor, 
had whispered it over many bridge tables, and the rumor 
lost nothing in the whispering. Marriage had changed 
Sadie a great deal; had that change been for the better? 
That was a matter of viewpoint, depending on which side 
of the fence you happened to be occupying to look upon 
the lovely widow taking her promenade. The middle-aged 
married feminine side of the town stood pretty solidly for 
condemnation, pointing their thumbs down and command- 
ing their perfectly trained husbands to imitate the gesture, 
which they did just as long as their wives were looking. 
Sadie’s former companions, the Perennials, chose to 
remain neutral, percHing on the fence and tartly informing 
the general public that Widow Annister had a right to be 
as fascinating as she pleased—although, left to themselves, 
they weakened sufficiently to breathe, ear to ear, “She 
ought to be spoken to.”’ The extreme right of the fence 
was devoted to the rooting section, which was composed of 
bachelors, widowers and the sort of college boys who grow 
permaturely old. 

“Why doesn’t she wear mourning?” clamored the 
Extreme Left. ‘“‘The late Captain Annister made her 
promise she wouldn’t,’”’ thundered the Extreme Right, 
continuing its song of praise. ‘‘She seldom goes out. She 
grieves a great deal. She would go crazy if she didn’t see 
anybody. Isn’t she wonderful? Hasn’t she changed? Isn’t 
it sickening to think that Lewisburg has never before 
recognized this jewel of love and beauty?” 

Sitting in a speeding train we are sometimes at a loss to 
know whether it is ourselves or the landscape that is 
moving. Possibly the fevered rooting section was right 
when they declared that Sadie had changed miraculously. 
Men who for years had taken her as a matter of fact, as 
something one would no more think of making love to than 
to the perfectly molded iron nymph surmounting the 
public fountain, had lingered during Sadie’s short widow- 
hood to see in her eyes those same mysterious shadows 
that had held Jerry Ranger on the dramatic day of her 
homecoming. 

Save for the fact that her life was now a semicloistered 
one, Sadie had taken unto herself all the glory of a reigning 
belle—‘‘and reigning cats and dogs, too,” as Jerry had 
once said in a moment of pique. Unaccustomed as he was 
to taking any woman too seriously it was not without a 
feeling of bafflement that he found himself being drawn into 
her circle of ill-assorted suitors; found himself being put in 
the position of a competitor with mere newcomers, fellows 
quite ignoring the fraternal right of precedence which 
Jerry had so long claimed as his own when it came to a dis- 
pute over Sadie Whitten.. And now what? Old Harlow 
Wier, the rich stock raiser, came all the way from Lexing- 
ton in his overpowering car; little Wallie Sloat, a trifling 
child recently expelled from Annapolis, sat on the veranda 
and howled tunes on his awful ukulele; Colonel Sprong, 
the harvester magnate, being a methodical man, called 
Wednesday evenings—therefore Jerry stayed away on 
Wednesdays, but when he called, which was frequently, he 
was as often as not crowded to the edge of the veranda by 
interested boyish brats, insignificant as yet, but poten- 
tially dangerous. 

Sadie, he noted bitterly on these occasions, had equipped 
herself with a new coquetry. The shadows in her eyes were 
far from hopeless. Jerry found himself prophesying with a 
sort of shameful alarm that she would not remain a widow 
long; and because‘he was a bachelor, confirmed, shorn and 
anointed, he often set himself to guessing the name which 
was not, and never would be, Ranger. In pawing over the 
chances, like a worn deck of cards, Jerry came to Eddie 
Slawson. Why was that cub, who had come to Lewis- 
burg on a week’s business trip, lingering on and on, forget- 
ful of his star-eyed Helen beyond the polar circle of the 
Bronx? 

One April afternoon, spring having broken early, Jerry 
quit his office for the day and, as customary, went to his 
house to make a toilet suitable for a young man going forth 
into gentle society. In Lewisburg—where every crumb of 
gossip is carefully Hooverized— Jerry’s new mania for fash- 
ionable raiment was'in no wise overlooked. He had taken 
to ordering his clothes, they said, from the best tailor in 
Chicago—fancy Jerry’s doing that! Likewise he had 
traded in his antediluvian runabout for a wire-wheeled, 


a 
underslung roadster whose cockpit gleamed with 
ments of navigation. 

Jerry lived on a side street with his sister, Dali 
tant member of that celibate circle, the Perd 
which Sadie Whitten—that was—had so w 
slid. It was a cheerful small brick house with wie 
rather doll-like and quaint, which Jerry entered t ‘ 
afternoon. He had no sooner applied his late 
gained the second landing than he spied Dulcia, a 
interesting, black-browed woman, standing age 
background of subdued wall paper and Burne-Jones; 

“Hello, Ducks!” he greeted her, receiving her | At 
bird-peck. on his rough cheek. ‘‘What’s on your r 
this moment?” 

“You, partly. I was wondering if you’d give me | 
the imperial car. Or is that reserved aie 
widows?” 

“Why don’t you get one of your own?” he inguin 
permitting himself to be nettled by Dulcia’s inti: 

“What? A runabout or a husband?” 

“Well, both,” he suggested. ‘‘ You can train one 
the other, if you go at it right.” P 

“Dress yourself and hurry up about it, you mearic 
she laughed. ‘For heaven’s sake don’t spend tha 
noon primping. I’ve got to be dropped at the] 
and I’m late now.” 

An immaculate, pin-checked and rejuy 
came forth presently, and finding his sister w: 
stairs, he obligingly took her a half mile out of 
dropped her at the Ionian Club. She was long e 
him, however, to have presumed upon her fa m 
and to have annoyed him inordinately. 

“Tt’s a great pity about Sadie Annister,” she beg, 

“Jealous?” asked Jerry, keeping his eye on 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“You’ Te pitying her—always a sign of j jes 
women.’ 

“Tf you’re going to talk like that ——’ ee 

“Excuse me, Ducks. What were you on g to 
Actually he was dying of curiosity. 

“The way she’s carrying on.” 

“Carrying what on?” | 

“You ought to know. Even if she doesn’t gol int 
ing—people may have different ideas about that— 
no reason why she shouldn’t keep to herself.” — 

“She never goes anywhere,” he defended gruff 

‘What did you get this new car for if she n 
anywhere?” 

**She can’t lock herself in one room and chok 
merely because she’s a widow. We're not E 
know—our women don’t guarantee to commi 
soon as their husbands die.” 

‘“Why should she entertain so many men?” 

“Because so many men need entertaining, I 

“‘She’s a changed being since she got back fro 
lamented the staunch Perennial. ‘‘There’s s 
uncanny and flirtatious about her in Spite of he 
pretense. She used to be so sensible.” 

Too sensible.” 

““What do you mean by that?” 

“Nothing much. Of course you can’t cone em 
for being altogether charming.”’ 

‘Since when did you discover her charm?” ; 
Ranger, looking curiously at her brother. “She’ 
thirty-two years and nobody ever thought her 
sure, until she got back from Paris.” 4 

Therefella short pause. Jerry, indeed, was bu 
he didn’t entirely trust this dashing young 
colored man, two mules and a sand cart were ir 
with his turn into the street where the Ionian Club’! 
facade loomed temptingly near. At last the maneu | 
executed bloodlessly and Jerry stopped his car to? 
sister down. 

‘‘T really believe,” declared Dulcia, as if on the j ip 
of an inspiration, although Jerry was waiting for\ 
vacate the seat beside him, “that you’ve all gone wl ‘ 
her just because she’s a widow. You men are su 
animals. Just like a flock of sheep. You never 
Sadie for years—then the instant you found someé 
had married her you all were crazy to mana her 
flock of sheep!” ; 

“Is that a peculiarity of sheep?” asked Jerry wi! 
sive sarcasm. 

Miss Frizella Walker, square jawed and co 
came out of the club door and beckoned like a tra 
man. But Jerry’s sister was still deep in her the 

“Hester Cole came back from Paris yestea j 
beginning on another tack, when Miss Fri 

“Dulcia, you’re twenty minutes late!” 

Whereupon Miss Ranger dismounted hast ly 
her brother to wind his way toward the big hou 
hill. As he sped toward her he wondered how ? 
behavior could be significantly connected with Mis 
return from Paris. 


5 


Because Mrs. Pawley, the married sister with 
Sarah had lived and quarreled these many years, Wé# 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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LEPLUS CLOTHES 


Any man can find 
his slyle in Slyleplus 


Tall or short, stout or thin, young or just a bit 
less young, you can walk into the Styleplus Store 
certain of getting your style. 


Exactly what you want. Not something “‘just as 
good”’ or “‘almost the same thing.”’ 


The fabric you like. The model you like. 
The fit you like. 


And, the price you like! 


The war being over, our buyers of woolens for 
this season and our designers had a free hand. 


There’s sufficient variety in the Styleplus fabrics, 
models and prices (all moderate) to please everybody. 


Style correct down to the last refinement. 


All-wool fabrics. Thorough workmanship. De- 
pendable wear. 


Our known price policy insures exceptional value. 
The sleeve ticket put on by us tells the price. 
Pick out your Styleplus Clothes for fall zow/ 


Buy with this in mind: Conditions are forcing 
clothing prices steadily upward. 


The big name in clothes 
Styleplus. 
Clothes 


Trade Mark Reg. 


$530 -$55-$40-$A5 


And a limited assortment at $25 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most 
cities and towns. Write for name of local dealer. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


pyright 1919 
AY Sonneborn 
£ Co., Inc. 


A. 


Americas known -priced clothes 
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Getting Back Some Money 
[Dre the entire war the enormous 


transactions of our Government were 

practically all expenditures. Everything was 
going out and nothing coming in. To-day the situa- 
tion is changed and the common treasury of United 
States citizens is being replenished in substantial 
fashion by the proceeds resulting from the sale of the 
stores left over from the days of fighting. 

The total value of the war supplies owned by the 
Government on the cessation of hostilities amounted 
to something like three billion dollars. Uncle Sam 
therefore was confronted by a twofold problem: 
What to sell and how tosellit. As to the first ques- 
tion, the answer depended on the size of the Army 
that will be maintained when we get back on a peace 
basis. In the matter of the second question, it was 
plain to the War Department that the Government 
could not enter into any plan of indiscriminate selling 
because of the injury that would result to business 
from unsettling market conditions. 

The outcome was the establishment of a sales 
branch of the War Department. C. W. Hare, an ex- 
perienced sales manager of Philadelphia, was ap- 
pointed director of sales. He surrounded himself with 
an organization of trained salesmen and immediately 
commenced the distribution of the vast war stores 
that had been accumulated by the United States 
Army. These supplies included everything from 
canned meats and vegetables to airplanes and loco- 
motives. The new sales director found that over- 
night he had actually been transformed into a super- 
merchant with the largest stock of supplies to sell 
that ever had been accumulated in all history. 

Up to the time of this writing the Government has 
disposed of nearly $450,000,000 worth of material 
at a price equal to about seventy-six per cent of 
the original cost. The director of sales does not ex- 
pect to see this percentage of recovery continue, due 
to the fact that all goods were purchased at wartime 
prices and must be sold in peacetime markets. It is 
his opinion that Uncle Sam will be fortunate if in the 
end he procures an average of fifty per cent of the 
cost of this great variety of stocks. 

In comprehending this big merchandising job it is neces- 
sary to understand first of all that the director of sales could 
not begin to function until the General Staff of the Army 
declared the amount of surplus material to be sold, over 
and above the requirements 
of the Army. There has 
been so much uncertainty 
as to the future size of the 
Army that it was difficult 
for the General Staff to de- 
cide just what equipment it 
should retain. 

As a consequence of di- 
minishing estimates of the 
number of soldiers to be re- 
tained, the quantity of 
stocks for distribution were 
handed over to the sales 
department in continuously 
increasing amounts. The re- 
sult of this uncertainty was 
to render it more difficult 
for the director of sales to 
negotiate a sale for a 
known quantity. It is only 
natural for each purchaser 
to insist on knowing what 
additional quantities of the 
same kind of goods are still 
to be marketed. The whole 
success of his transaction 
may depend on this one 
fact. 

The inherent difficulties 
of the task of disposing of 
this great variety of goods 
are of course immeasurably 
added to by the fact that 
the Government is effecting 
the disposal. This makes it 
possible, and quite properly 
so, for every citizen of the 
Union to take a personal 
interest in the policy 
adopted, and it is naturally 
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carry out any plan that will 
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exceedingly difficult to This is the Kind of Display the Government Has Arranged to Entice Merchants to Purchase the Ordnance Silk after the requireme 
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PHOTO. COPYRIGHT BY HARRIS & EWING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Here is Plain Proof That the Ordnance Silk From Which 
Cartridge Bags Were Made Wilt Furnish Milady With a 
Dress of Superior Quality 


meet with equal favor in all parts of the country. Some 
months ago the papers of the nation carried the news that 
Uncle Sam proposed to sell large quantities of canned to- 
matoes. A few days later the director of sales had a visit 


of Which 18,000,000 Yards Must be Sotd 


from a Middle-West farmer who gaj 
he and his wife had done all their oy 


ment plan to distribute tomatoes would bre: 
market and cause him serious loss. Simila 
plaints with reference to all other kinds of mi» 
have come from corporations as well as fro 
little fellows with a few hundred dollars imy 
Experience to date has shown, however, t} 
practically all cases the market for a commod+ 
advanced just as soon as the Government's 
have been announced and the uncertainty re 
Abundant criticism has been flung at the ds 
of sales. Congress took a hand in the matt. 
gave the Army’s selling force some uneasy mo 
Our legislators frowned on the salary list of ths 
organization. The director received $25,000, hi 
assistant $10,000 and others from $8000 dow| 
these figures were cut and some resignations fol 
Most business men do not feel obliged any lor 
serve the Government in Washington at a m 
sacrifice in salary. During the war it was alk 
of patriotism and duty, but to-day we are atx 
and men possessing special training are not no 
ing their talents for a dollar a year. The stai 
was made during the investigations that tet 
men holding responsible positions in the newly 
ized sales branch was being paid so much as} 
received in his citizen job. It was further 


§ 
I: 
} 
that this immense task of selling several billic 
lars’ worth of materials without disrupting ini 
was a work requiring the best brains, S| 

Just to show how ready we are at times : 


things only from our individual pojnt of view, 
recall the outcry that was raised by many } 
when the news was circulated that the Unite 
was thinking of selling a considerable quantit; 
canned foods to foreign governments. Imme 
there was a demand by many that these 

t 


distributed throughout the country and then 
( 


duce the cost of such food. Few of these eri 
time to discover that the Government’s selliz 
ganization had no force or funds to utilize in a dir 
door selling campaign. & = 
However, the public wish was recognized and 12 
rector of sales decided to offer his surplus stock of « 
vegetables and meats first to state, municipal i 
table institutions. The supplies for sale at thati 
included nearly 45,0), 
pounds of bacon; 451i) 
000 cans of meat; 4i) 
000 cans of vegetae 
with two or three til 
many cans of vegtil 
still to be declared. 
these goods were widi/ 
vertised. Thousar 
letters were sent 01 
the sale generally w 
a success. The ci 
Baltimore purchase(: 
sold at cost about i 


two hundred dollars’ 
of canned goods. Th 
chants of Baltimore 
not’ in sympathy wi) 
sale and many stor 
duced their prices tc” 
the competition. 
In continuing this'l 
meats and vegetabl) 
director of sales calle! 
conference the cal 
wholesale grocers@ 
others who were di 
interested in this Ii 
business. At these ! 
ings in Washington | 
decided to place the 
on the market as quic 
possible, at the same 
putting forth every 
to keep these foods '! 
the hands of specut 
and to see that they 
sold in such mann 
would insure their ? 
issued for prompt com! 
tion. If any surplus 
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HUMAN effort can only approxi- 
mate, but never quite attain, perfec- 
tion. 


Therefore, the Cadillac cannot, in 
the strictest sense of the word, be 
called a perfect motor car. 


But, by contrast and comparison, is 
it not the closest approach to per- 
fection the world has yet seen? 


Weare sure you would say so, if you 
could make a census of one hundred, 
or one thousand Cadillac owners. 


We are certain that no similar group 
of motor car owners could, or would, 
register the same wonderful experience. 


__ The stories that come to us, not in 
_ isolated cases, but in scoresand scores 

of instances, of satzsfaction that cannot 
| find words warm enough to express 
| ttself, are overwhelming. 


~ Almost always, the owner says ‘“This 
_ is my third,”’ or fourth, or fifth, or 

sixth, or seventh, Cadillac—as the 
= case may be. 


Almost always, they conclude with 
_ that characteristic Americanism — 


‘“There’s nothing to it—there isn’t 
another car in the world like the 
Cadillac ”’ 


They believe it; they mean it; they 
are earnestly emphatic about it. 


‘And now—what does all this ear- 


nestness and enthusiasm mean? 


It means that the Cadillac actually 
has come very, very close to that per- 
fection for which all honest motor 
car manufacturers are striving. 


It means that the same group of 
Cadillac designers, craftsmen and 
artisans working together for many 
years have attained a unity of action, 
and.a harmony of result, without a 
parallel. 


It means that their work is a life 
work—a thing of personal pride, and 
personal honor, which keeps the 
Cadillac standard rising steadily, 
month after month, and year after 
year. 


It means that the buyer gets, in the 
Cadillac, the closest approach to 
positive perfection that is humanly 
possible. 


he of 
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the states, municipalities and individual 
citizens have been taken care of, such stocks 
will be sold to dealers, exporters and others 
at prices which will show the greatest pos- 
sible return to the Government. The most 
recent effort to get the supply of army 
foodstuffs into the hands of the people has 
already resulted in the disposal of 2000 
carloads of these foods. The Government 
sold at cost and the citizens purchased the 
goods at twenty per cent less than the 
market prices. 

One transaction that was under fire in the 
Congressional investigation of the Army’s 
selling plans was the agreement that was 
formulated in reference to the disposal of 
the Government’s surplus of copper. In 
handling this matter the director of sales 
called the copper producers together and an 
arrangement was entered into whereby the 
copper people agreed to sell the Govern- 
ment’s surplus stocks of red metal in lots of 
so much a month. The plan called for the 
sale of this copper supply, amounting to 
100,000,000 pounds, at the prevailing mar- 
ket price each week. The producers sell their own output 
at the same time and price, but market about nine pounds 
of their own copper to one pound sold for Uncle Sam. The 
scheme has worked out favorably to the Government, for 
not only has it disposed of the greater part of its copper in 
less than the prescribed time but it has secured the bene- 
fit of a rising market. And not least of all, the market 
for copper has not been disrupted, with consequent hard- 
ship upon the workers in the industry. 

In line with this same policy of getting the nation’s pro- 
ducers together and then arriving at a just and sensible 
conclusion, the Government called the lumbermen to 
Washington and entered into a contract with these repre- 
sentatives of the lumber industry to negotiate the sale of 
the surplus lumber of the Army. Under this arrangement 
the lumber industry is disposing of all the surplus product 
at the prevailing market prices, paying the Government 
the price received, minus a twelve per cent commission 
that covers only the actual cost of selling. The director of 
sales has gone to great lengths in his efforts to see that all 
the selling commissions agreed upon are correct in that 
they do not afford the seller any opportunity to profit at 
the expense of the Government. Under the agreement 
relative to the disposal of lumber the result has been very 
satisfactory, for nearly all of “he surplus supply of lumber 
has been disposed of since this plan became effective. 

In like manner the War Department got together with 
the iron and steel interests, the cotton dealers, representa- 
tives of the lead producers and others in different lines of 
business, and decided on definite plans to dispose of the 
various kinds of materials. In all cases the atmosphere of 
uncertainty has been cleared away. In iron and steel, for 
instance, the industry was quite alarmed over the belief 
that very large supplies of steel were held by the Govern- 
ment. On investigation, however, it was found that there 
was no foundation for this idea. In the case of scrap, for 
example, the country consumes about 12,000,000 tons of 
this product each year, whereas the Government’s sur- 
plus was only 605,000 tons. It was also found that in 
the matter of pig lead the surplus 
to be sold did not exceed 5000 
tons, and this supply already has 
been largely disposed of at mar- 
ket prices. The Railroad Admin- 
istration has arranged to handle 
the sale of considerable railroad 
equipment by disposing of the 
various articles to the railroads at 
market prices. 

Undoubtedly the most inter- 
esting phase of this great selling 
job that Uncle Sam has_ under- 
taken is the development of new 
compositions from old products 
and the discovery of new uses for 
long-established materials. At the 
time of the signing of the armi- 
stice the United States Army had 
in store 15,000,000 hand grenades. 
Prior to the organization of asep- 
arate sales branch the War De- 
partment had commenced the dis- 
posal of these grenades at fifteen 
dollars a ton, or less than one cent 
apiece. 

The new selling force hit on the 
idea of converting these grenades 
into souvenirs and novelties. Some 

- were made into savings banks, 
some were nickel-plated and sold 
as paperweights. Thousands have 
been taken over by the Treasury 
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Warehouse Filled With Matches Which Uncle Sam is Now Compelted to Selt 


Department and are being distributed through the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to school children to encourage the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps. The saving on hand 
grenades due to these efforts has been more than one 
thousand per cent. Another large saving has been effected 
by converting rifle grenades into cigar lighters. More than 
one million have been disposed of for this purpose. 

Previous to the taking over of gas masks by the present 
sales department something like eighteen thousand used 
masks had been sold at prices ranging from twelve to thirty 
cents each. Now a minimum price has been established of 
seven dollars for a new mask and one dollar for each used 
mask. More than seven thousand masks have been sold 
at these prices. In the matter of cartridge cases the 
Government has 25,000,000 such cases on hand. It was 
presumed that these articles would have to be sold as scrap, 
but the director of sales has succeeded in interesting cer- 
tain manufacturers in the idea of converting these cases 
into attractive vases, stands, and so on. In addition it 
appears that several of the Allies may purchase large 
supplies of these cases for the purpose they were originally 
intended to fill. 

Inasmuch as the government surplus of cotton linters 
represented an expenditure of $20,000,000, or the equiva- 
lent of two years’ peacetime consumption of this material, 
the problem of rapidly disposing of this large supply was 
a difficult matter to solve. These linters constituted the 
base of practically all smokeless powder. In war they were 
of the greatest value. The principal question was: Can 
we discover new uses for this product? The United States 
Bureau of Standards started investigations which developed 
the fact that high-grade paper can be manufactured com- 
mercially from these cotton linters, but that the linters used 
for this purpose would have to compete against wood pulp 
and could not be used advantageously at a price above 
three cents a pound. In the meantime the best bid for the 
linters was one and a half cents and the outlook seemed to 
show a large loss for the Government. However, a recent 
bid of two-thirds of the cost price of these linters has. been 


The War Department Has Thousands of Barrels of Soap That Was Purchased for Shipment 


Overseas. Now it is Being Disposed of at Prices Obtainable 
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2 
made and the prospects are that tl 
will be closed, much to the gratifie:\ 
the War Department. = | 

The story of army ordnance silk 
interesting. This cartridge cloth w 
into bags which were filled with px 
used as the propellant charge in 
large caliber, firing heavy projectile 
former practice was to use cotton, |; 
material was not satisfactory, becaus 
times small particles of the cottor 
incandescent state were left in th: 
causing occasional flarebacks when, 
charge was inserted. In the case of | 
bags the cloth is consumed so rapi¢ 
so completely that the trouble is ; 
overcome. 

When hostilities ceased the Onna 
partment had on hand a three-p 
supply of silk cartridge cloth for aj, 
of 4,000,000 men. This of course + 
tirely too much of this material ; 
War Department to carry in stov, 
about the first of the year the Gove 
started an investigation to determir 
the prospects were for selling a large 
this cloth. The offers that were made wer 
none of them was even seriously considered. 

This cartridge cloth is harsh and stiff and ] 
more like a strong burlap than like a silk fabri 
trade, or at least those who were consulted, d 
the material had no value and could not be con 
anything useful or interesting. The prices tl 
posed as a fair value averaged as low as t 
yard, whereas the material cost about one 4 
cents a yard. The director of sales and | 
started some experiments with the cloth an 
veloped that this material could be proces: 
could be offered to the public as a silk fabric; 
dress goods, suitings, tapestries, upholstery 
mobile tops, seat covers and other uses requirin'a 
texture of heavy warp. é = 

All the analyses have proved that this el 
fabric of high tensile strength. The silk in its 
brought from the groves of Japan, China and 
American mills bathed the cocoon in hot wat 
the larger threads suitable for the heavy wo 
then sent these threads, coated with the n 
which the worm holds its treasure intact, to 
Toprevent the gum from clogging themachi 
were coated with oil. It is the presence of 
that lends to the cloth in its war state its 1 
gummy appearance. The early experiments §s 
clusively that the gum and oil can be remove 
the cloth a sufficient length of time. Dye tests 
the material could be placed on the market ii 
and colors and the print mills were suece 
out samples stamped with clearly defined 2 
and other interesting figures popular in ta) 

Of course the War Department has n 
necessary for the conversion of the cloth nor 


public. The samples of the various finished 
made by certain disinterested silk manufactur 
specimens are now on exhibition in all zone 
district ordnance 
proposals have be 


confidently believed | ata 
this material will bring » 


dollar and two cents a y/@ 
large saving is sure to res!) 
this very commendable a 
though the War Departnit 
ruled that no bids for le 
50,000 yards of the elothv 
considered, it is still possi€ 
through our dealers we m/!’ 
smart summer suits mai 
silk fabric that was desile 
help deal death to the lt 
enemies. It may lack ths 
of a ballroom gown, owl t 
heavy structure, but it is} 
a material, being. spun.) 
same mulberry-fed worm tit 
duced the finer threads tat 
woven into lighter fabrics . 

Prior to the armistice 
service was turning out a int 
ous stream of pilots and mi 


the same time the Al 
duction Board was ge 
eries of airplanes i 
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‘6 Records are 
sin the field 


22161 


TULIP TIME 


From “Ziegfeld Follies of 1919, ~ Nine new Pathé Records of Latest 
(Buck--Stamper) 


HENRY BURR L. Broadway Hits, on sale right now 
Vocal Obbligato by Sylvia Swan ; 


COPYRIGHT 


All Size 10—85c 


Daddy Long Legs, Henry Burr . 
I Know What It Means To Be ‘Lonesome, lowe 
James : ; 5 


You Don’t Need the Wine to Have a Wonderfal Tied 
from ‘‘ Ziegfeld Follies of 1919’ Eddie Cantor 

Oh! The Last Rose of aa ike ¢ i Ui 
Follies of 1919” : 


Dreamy Alabama, Lewis James & Charles Hart . 


22148 


Tell Me Why, Lewis James ; A 
You Can’t Get Lovin’ Where There Ain’t Aa Love 
Patricola 22160 


Oo—Sole—Mi, Panicola : 


Gimme This, Gimme This, Gimme ‘That, Billy 
Murray . 
Sipping Cider Thre a a Straw, Pnlone ted Elana 


Hawaiian Lullaby, James and Hart. 2 


S~ es OTe Oe ~~ oer re 
N 
N 
-_ 
a 
N 


; Sweet Kisses, Acme Male Quartette . NO 

F: The Vamp, One-Step ‘3 22164 NEEDLES 
-; Shake Your Shoulders, ety ee : ‘ TO 
| 3 Will O’ Wisp, from ‘A Lonely Romeo’’ Fox- Trot 7 22166 # CHANGE 
j Honeymoon Waltz, Vocal Refrain by Harry McClaskey a 
we 4 . Castles in Spain, One- ae : 5 4 Av all bs 

& Jerry, Fox-Trot . : ° A Be 22168 : 
| 4 Your machine will play Pathé Records— 
‘ Z Any Pathé dealer will show you how g 


4 

ATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH COMPANY f Se 
E. A. WIDMANN, PRESIDENT 4 i é a 
“52 GRAND AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y.,U. S.A. a costs no more than the ordinary 


DLONDON, ENGLAND PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO., Ltd., TORONTO, CANADA PHONOGRAPH S 
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T WAS a tough trimming our Kilties gave Zaz 
i Jake Throckmorton that day on the Hilltop. LD 
The old Tiger pitcher was still wincing when— 


following the rest of the visiting club—he stalked 
into the club- ¥ 
house and slam- 
med his glove 
into a corner. 
Jake tore up 
three cigarette 
papers before he 
succeeded in roll- 
ing one, and then 
propped himself 
against the steel- 
latticed door of 
his locker, tem- 
perature at the 
boiling point. 
You could have 
fried an egg on 
any part of him. 
For fully 2 min- 
ute the veteran 
glared at his 
Tiger team mates 
and then ex- 
ploded. 
“Fellows,” he 
announced, 
“vou can’t tell 
me that there 
ain’t signal tip- 
pin’ goin’ on in 
this park! I 
know it! There’s 
somethin’ to 


DE 


lee 


sy Bozeman Bulger 
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them rumors 
tDiat’s gorm’ 
round the league and you can go an’ bet on it!” 

“‘T’ll say there is!’”? agreed Andy Coates, the catcher. 

“Tale that second inning,” proceeded Throckmorton 
now that he had an attentive audience, ‘‘the time, Andy, 
when you give me the sign for a pitch out. They had a 
runner on first,’’ he explained to the others, ‘‘and a sucker 
could see that he was going to steal on the next ball 
pitched. You all must,’ve seen it. Well, I handed the ball 
to Andy far out of reach of the batter—didn’t I, Andy? 
Just right for a perfect throw to second. And ——” 

“The wise bird didn’t even start from first,’’ answered 
Bill Mack, the manager. ‘I noticed it—acted like he had 
a diagram of the whole play.” 

“Exactly! Even a boob could have noticed that. Now 
you can’t tell me that somebody didn’t catch Andy’s 
signal and tip that runner off to stick on the bag. 

“Of course that pitch out put me in the hole,” Jake 
added defensively. ‘‘The count was already two and one 
and that made the third ball. It was an open-and-shut 
case. I had to groove the next one or walk the batter, and 
when I put it over that Whalen—the weakest hitter on the 
club—busted it for two bases. Now what’s the answer?”’ 

“Tf something isn’t done about that kind of stuff,’ 
observed Manager Mack, “‘I don’t know what baseball’s 
coming to. Somebody’s stealing our signals as sure as the 
Lord made little green apples.” 

“‘T don’t know how they do it,’’ admitted Throckmorton. 
“But where there’s so much smoke there’s bound to be 
a little fire. These other clubs haven’t been putting up 
a holler for nothin’. You fellows remember when Tony 
Malloy busted that curve in the seventh?” 

There was an affirmative nod all round the room. 

“Well, he knowed that curve was comin’. I could see 
it in his face. It was a slow one, too, followin’ right on top 
of a fast one that almost clipped his chin. I reckon you all 
noticed that he didn’t go after that curve none too quick’ 
Not on your life, he didn’t! He simply laid back, took a 
toe hold and—blooie! Anybody could knock one of them 
things a mile if he knowed when it was coming.” 

“Pretty tough sleddin’,” agreed Andy Coates, the 
catcher. 

“Tl say it’s tough—when a guy’s goin’ good to have 
his winnin’ streak busted by that kind of dirty baseball! 
Yes, and I ain’t afraid to tell the president of the league 
just what I’m tellin’ you fellows here.”’ 

The Tigers made no bones about starting what prom- 
ised to be the first real scandal of the season. They were 
beaten again the next day, and—they charged—by the 
same tactics. This time Manager Bill Mack came right 
over and declared himself publicly to the press box. 

“Yl stake my reputation that there’s signal tipping 
being worked here,”’ he announced with considerable heat, 
facing old Sam Dryden, the dean of the baseball writers. 
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“Oh, yes,”’ he added in answer to a general glance toward 
the Kiltie bench, “‘I told Hanley, your manager, about it, 
but the best I got was a laugh. He even tried to kid me by 
saying we couldn’t stand the gaff. But, gentlemen, this 
is no kidding matter. I want you young fellows to know 
that the future of baseball is at stake. The old game’s been 
honest for thirty years and I’m not going to stand for any 
monkey business at this late day.” 

“That’s a hell of a story!” 

I was sitting next to Sam Dryden, the veteran of all 
scribes. We both turned quickly at the exclamation. It 
had come from Al Hart, a newcomer to the ranks of the 
baseball writers. 

“Soft pedal on that stuff, Al,’’ old Sam cautioned. 
“There’s a lot of pop-eyed fans right behind you. Let’s 
take this thing easy.” 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ Hart retorted, his eyes alight 
with enthusiasm. ‘Are you fellows afraid to write what 
you think?” 

Bill Mack turned and walked toward the Tiger bench, 
his seed well planted. 

“Tt isn’t a question of being afraid to write what we 
think,” Dryden advised Hart. ‘‘The thing is to be sure 
that you think right before cutting loose. Oh, I’ve 
seen many a one of these things start! If it wasn’t for 
having some level-headed men writing baseball the old 
game would have been shot up with scandal long before 
this. Most of these things are rumors. Now be careful and 
don’t go off halfcocked.” 

“Well, as long as Manager Mack makes the charge,” 
argued Hart, “‘I don’t see where I come in not to print 
his words.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” old Sam replied with an irri- 
tation that he always showed by running his fingers 
through his silver-white hair. ‘‘Don’t put a fellow in bad 
simply because he says something in the heat of the mo- 
ment. We’ve got to protect a lot of these ball players from 
themselves. Al, I thought you were old enough in the 
writing game by this time not to get excited.” 

But the kindly advice of our dean was wasted that day. 
Al Hart, unable or disinclined to restrain himself, cut loose 
in the Morning News with a story that gave baseball a 
sensation. The rest of us, by listening to words of wisdom, 
were made to look very cheap. Where the News bristled 
with scandalous charges our sporting pages were silent. To 
add to our discomfiture the News followed up what Hart 
had called an exposé by spreading an announcement of 
how Hart had scored a clean beat. 

It was galling, but old Sam—an authority for thirty 
years—still advised us to hold our horses; that we were 
sure to come out on top eventually. 

The Kiltie management indignantly denied the story, 
which, of course, we used calmly and conservatively. So 
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cal, satirical criticism of a public character, his wor} 
ting like a knife. He was a cynic when it came ti) 

spirit and at the same time had a rollicking sense o/\ 

that could make the dullest of creatures laugh. H} 

been a political writer for ten years and had spit 
seasons of his career as a dramatie eritic. He ha! 

big things in his life. The biggest thing he ever di 

ever, in my opinion, was the marrying of Mar 
for Mary Hart I believe somebody would have ko 

his head off. . 

Al was I think the stubbornest man I ever kne) 
for that unyielding obstinacy we all felt sure ‘ 
would have been the greatest of baseball writers—| 
starting late in life. And though his obstinacy 3 
tensely objectionable at times I am convinced 1 
prolonged his years. But for that stubborn spirit) 
very likely would have been dead long before he joi} 
baseball scribes that turbulent season on the Hilt). 

Mary Hart knew that Al was sick, and so did | 
and I. He may have known the true nature of hi!l 
himself, but not once in his whole life did he admit | 
months Al positively refused to take the medicine t) 
doctor had ordered, pretending that he had forgotte, 
hacking cough that so-unnerved Mary came fro 
rettes, Al insisted. His gradual loss of weight, he § 
was from overwork. But he didn’t fool Mary. Sh! 
gave up. ¢ 

At the time of their marriage Mary Hart was arep! 
and a good one. Very. soon, though, she abandoit 
own writing work to:take care of AF. 

Probably the only persons who knew the cause oll 
becoming a baseball writer were Mary, Sam Drydi 
managing editor of the News and I. Al himself ¢ 
know. If he had known it is very doubtful if he eve 
have accepted the assignment. The whole plan w 
ceived in the fertile brain of Mary and its main po 
in guarding the secret from her husband. 

Mary had known old Sam Dryden since her sho 
days and it was while attending a double-header 
Hilltop to visit Sam that she thought of the seh 
restore Al’s health. Constant work in the sunshi 
open air, according to Dryden, was responsible for 
robust health at the age of sixty, and when he tol 
this her mind worked rapidly., The same treatmen’ 
be the salvation of Al. 

There was an earnest conference between Mary, /’ 
and me, and the very next afternoon the game little ? 
descended on the managing editor. The former b3 
man of the News had been transferred and the’ 
substitutes had not done so well. For this she ! 
authority of Sam Dryden and had wisely picked h 
for calling on the boss. He listened attentively. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“But, Mary, Al couldn’t do baseball at this time of his 
life,” the editor interrupted. ‘‘He is essentially a political 
and dramatic writer. He doesn’t even know the game. 
What we need is an expert.” 

‘“‘That’s exactly where you are wrong, I’m sure,” she 
courageously responded. “Mr. Dryden tells me that Al 
would make an ideal baseball writer.” 

“Old Sam said that?” 

““Yes, indeed he did! He tells me that the main thing is 
to have a man who knows how to write—a man who has a 
sense of the dramatic and the ridiculous. A boy, he says, 
can learn the game itself in a couple of months, but it takes 
him ten years to learn how to write it. Al’s name would 
also have a drawing power on the sporting page,’”’ she 
reminded the managing editor. ‘‘ Mr. Dryden says he’ll help 
Al out on any matters of technic—he won’t need much.” 

“But just why this sudden eagerness for a change on 
your part, Mary? Al’s going pretty good as it is.” 

She looked at the editor searchingly and earnestly. * 

“Don’t you know?” she asked. ‘‘Is it possible that 
you have never noticed what is the matter with Al? 
Haven’t you heard that little cough? Haven’t you noticed 
him growing thin and irritable?” 

A more complete understanding came to the editor as he 
caught sight of a tear on Mary’s cheek. 

“‘Why didn’t he tell me, do you suppose?”’ he inquired 
gently. 

“‘T can see that you don’t know Al Hart. He wouldn’t 
admit it to his own mother. In some ways Al Hart is the 
stubbornest man I ever knew in my life. And don’t you 
tell him that you know either. We've got to save him in 
spite of himself. The sunshine, I believe, will do it. At 
least the doctor says so.” 

That settled it. Hart reported at the ball grounds and 
sat next to Sam Dryden for several days. He proved an 
apt pupil. 

In the meantime Mary, to carry out her plan, had 
rented a home in a large apartment house the windows of 
which overlooked the Hilltop Grounds. The house was 
across the street back of center field, and from the windows 
of the Hart apartment Mary—with a pair of field glasses— 
could look into Al’s face as he sat in the press box. She 
saw the doctor and had discovered a remarkable prescrip- 
tion for preventing a cigarette cough. The only require- 
ment, she explained to Al, was that he must take his 
medicine at certain hours of the afternoon and she pro- 
posed to see that he did it. He promised faithfully to obey 
her reminders. 

Al Hart liked his new home and his new life immensely 
and he accepted Mary’s statement that to cure a cigarette 
cough he must stay out of the subway, the crowded trains 
and theaters. His keen intellect must have told him what 
it was all about, but he would not permit himself to admit 
it. This method of avoiding a surrender of obstinacy evi- 
dently pleased him. At any rate there was never an 
occasion for him to go downtown. He would sit through 
the ball game in the sunshine and then walk home to write 
his story. From there a messenger took the manuscript 
to the News office. 

In ten days there was already a noticeable change in 
Hart’s appearance, and it was at this time’ that the breath 
of scandal touched the Kilties. 

Naturally Bill Mack’s story sounded good to Al, and his 
inborn love for the sensational could not be denied. He 
did not understand exactly what was meant by signal 
tipping or the ethics of it. Hart merely wanted a good 
sensational story and the Tiger manager had given him 
the material. 

The day following his outburst in the News, however, 
Hart found it necessary to consult Sam Dryden on matters 
of technic. Old Sam was still disgruntled at what he con- 
sidered an unwarranted attack on the honesty of the sport. 
In a very few pointed words he made that perfectly clear 
to the new star of the Morning News. 

“T am not going to hold it against you personally or 
permanently,” the kindly old fellow explained to Hart. 
““T’ve seen young fellows fly off the handle like that time 
and again, but I really never thought an old bird like you 
would pull it. Now what is it you want, Al?” 

** About this signal-tipping business, Sam,”’ Hart replied 
with sincere humility. ‘‘Isn’t it good sportsmanship for a 
player to take advantage of the signals if he can catch 
them by his own wits?” 

“Certainly it is! That is exactly where I knew you 
would slip up. In that story you missed the whole point 
of the scandalous charge. It is perfectly square and on the 
level for a runner on second, for instance, to peek into the 
catcher’s mitt and catch the signs on the next batter if he 
is able to doso. He can signal to the batter—if he is smart 
enough—and often they get away with a good play. But 
that is not real signal tipping in the scandalous sense—the 
sense that your story implied.” 

“The devil you say!’”’ exclaimed Hart. ‘Well, old- 
timer, forgive me this time and put me wise, will you? 
I know that Mary at least will appreciate it,’”’ he added 
with that catching smile that came from the other side of 
his nature. 
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“It’s outside tipping that the Tigers are charging,” 
explained Sam. “They think that the Kilties, by some 
mechanical device placed back of the fence or somewhere, 
are stealing the signals dishonestly and relaying them by 
signs to the home team. That is the lowest form of trickery 
known to baseball.” 

“How can they do it?” asked Al eagerly. 
it work out?” 

“Oh, one of the schemes—according to rumor—is for a 
man to get back of the center-field fence, watch the catcher 
through field glasses and then inform the batter by means 
of a semaphore. It could be done that way.” 

‘‘What are these catcher’s signals? How could an out- 
sider tell?” 

“Easily enough. For a curve ball, for instance, the 
catcher usually shows two extended fingers in the palm of 
his mitt so that the pitcher can see them as the catcher 
squats down behind the batter. Of course a man on 
second base or in center field could also see them. Fora 
fast ball, then, the catcher will sometimes show one finger. 
For a pitch out he can double his fist and show it in the 
palm of his mitt. For a sudden throw to second he can 
extend his arms or rake his fingers through the dirt, 
thereby informing the pitcher that the runner is playing 
too far off the bag.” 

“Well, seeing that these signals are known, why couldn’t 
the catcher change them?”’ 

“They frequently do shift them,” explained the old 
expert. ‘‘But the watcher can tell when they shift by the 
play that follows. It takes but a few minutes for him to 
get the key to the new system. You see, there are only 
about four signs.” 

Thus equipped with information, Al Hart watched 
closely, but to save his life could see nothing wrong. 
Nevertheless, the report of scandal spread and the stands 
were buzzing with it. All over the league the Kilties were 
branded as signal tippers. Every club that lost a game on 
our grounds immediately raised a holler. A few substi- 
tutes on the Grays, the next visiting club, even claimed to 
have seen a white board move mysteriously on top of the 
center-field fence. 

Hart heard this and could not resist the tae to 
repeat it in the News. Though he wrote no more big 
scandal stories, he was incorrigible in his desire to call 
attention to these incidents. This really had a more lasting 
effect than his one big story, but to his credit it must be 
admitted that he did not realize it. 

“But the thing about it,’’ Bob Hanley, our manager, 
remarked to some visiting scribes one day, “‘is that they 
never kick when we lose a game. I have never heard of 
anything crooked in that event.” 

No amount of jokes and gibes on our part could prevent 
the rumors of scandal creeping into the newspapers of 
other cities. Every writer round the circuit took a crack 
at the unsportsmanlike tricks of the Kilties. Visiting clubs 
always arrived looking for trouble. 

The Tigers returned at the end of a month and Jake 
Throckmorton was badly beaten again. This time he 
charged most positively that signals had been seen from an 
apartment house. 

Manager Mack reported this by telegraph to the presi- 
dent of the league. There was immediate uproar through- 
out the circuit. 

There was nothing for the president to do now but 
order an investigation. The working details of this were 
not given to the press, but we knew that a well-known 
detective agency was on the job. Bob Hanley was actually 
growing thin. Rarely did he fail to give Al Hart a malig- 
nant glance as he passed near the press box. All his wrongs 
he blamed on Al’s first story. 

During these days of strife and ill feeling it was easy to 
see that Hart was growing strong. The pallor had left his 
face and his eyes had taken on a brighter snap. He even 
walked with a springy step. Mary, I believe, was the 
happiest woman in the world. 

Hart had continued to confide in Dryden after his first 
outbreak and was accepting his advice—with more or less 
reservation. The News was now advertising Al as the 
greatest baseball writer of the decade. Mary’s scheme at 
least had pleased the managing editor, ; 

Then came the Kiltie slump. For ten days Bob Hanley 
couldn’t win a ball game to save his life. Every attempt 
at strategy went wrong; the heaviest hitters fell down in 
a pinch and luck even broke against our team on the bases. 

“T don’t hear any kicking about signals now,’’ Hanley 
observed to Dryden one afternoon while his pitchers were 
being slaughtered. ‘“‘Isn’t this enough to run a man 
crazy?” 

Tn the first game with the Grays, after the Panthers had 
cleaned up four straight, Jimmy Gilligan, a substitute in- 
fielder—a boy of nineteen—came running to the press box 
with eyes apop. 

“T seen it, Sam!” he cried to Dryden. The players 
always looked upon Sam as a kind of grandfather. ‘I 
seen it with my own eyes, I tell you!”’ 

“Seen what?’ smiled the veteran scribe. 

“T seen them signals, Sam! Hope I may drop dead the 
next minute if I didn’t see a white flag wave three times 


“How does 


, Doyle was caught off first !’’- 


‘the Grays rallied and won the game. 
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out of that window in the apartment house—just 


Bob Hanley came on the run from the bencifl ; 
“Come away from there, Jimmy!’’ ordered the 
manager. “Keep your mouth shut or you'll — a 
scandal!” : 
“Nobody heard what I said but Mr. Divi 
youngster explained. ‘But I’m tellin’ you I seen 
my own eyes!”’ 7 
Hanley led Gilligan away, remonstrating. _ 
“Come to the clubhouse and tell me after a 
Jimmy,” the manager cautioned. “But keep q 
of that press box. It would be a fine thing for us ‘ 
a holler now!” f 
‘But I seen it!’’ insisted the youngster. : 
‘Well, tell it to the detectives. I'll stand for non 
business, and I want this thing cleared no matter wi 
hit.” 
“T seen it and I’ll tell the world I seen it!” 


We had just noticed that Al Hart was missing 
game when Sam Dryden returned from a sudden | 
the telephone. 

“‘They’ve barred Hart from the park,” he said 
in an undertone. ‘‘He just called me and asked 
cover the game for him. And, say, he’s on the w: 
He refused to see Manager Hanley when stopped | 
gate, and swears he’ll put the ball club out of bus| 

“‘T should think that could be straightened out.” 

“He doesn’t want it straightened out. Hei is go 
sore and says he’s going to the mat.” | 

Just then Sam caught sight of Hanley and eall) 
to the press box. 

“Oh, he knows well enough!” I heard Bob 
Dryden. ‘“‘T’ll call the whole crowd together a: 
everybody if you say so.”’ 

“Don’t do that yet,” advised Dryden. “But w 
us two in your office after the game. Just keep quie) 
it until then and we’ll see what can be done.” _ 

“All right,”” Hanley agreed. ‘‘But we’ve got hit 
this time and I’ll prove it to your satisfaction. Th} 
may hurt me and the ball club, but I always was 
level and I always am going to be.” | 

The Kiltie manager walked away, convinced that 
taken the proper course. 


After all the players had gone we found Bob Ha 
the clubhouse waiting. He took Dryden and me i 
little private office, closed the door, and without 
handed each of us a copy of the following report 
detective agency employed by the president of the 


“Our operatives have kept a constant surveillan 
this man Hart, a newspaper writer employed | 
Morning News. Being guided by reports and other; 
submitted to us, and by keeping a constant watch! 
movements of this man as well as an observation 
house during and after every ball game, we are | 
make a comprehensive report. 

“Taking his first clew from one of the ball playe. 
claimed to have seen a white handkerchief or towel! 
out of the fifth-floor window of the apartment hou: 
of the grounds, our operative proceeded. 

“He discovered this to be a fact. 3 

“During the fifth inning of the second game w 
Grays, when Woolson was at bat, our operative dis! 
saw the handkerchief wave three times out of the) 
aforementioned. Turning his glance toward the } 
the plate, a movement indicating understanding was! 
The batter immediately made a three-base hit. | 

“One hour later, in the last inning, the handker 
towel waved again. This time it went up and dowr 
Just what the batter did our operative could not t| 


“The next day our operative stationed a mann 
bench of the Kilties to watch the grand stand—th] 
box particularly. The handkerchief waved first inthe 
inning and as it did so he noted that the man 4} 
placed his hand behind him and then put it up to 
twice—a distinct motion. This being a new clew, ou 
ative watched closely. The handkerchief waved fr! 
window again in the eighth inning. The man Al 
time immediately following the signal placed his1 
on his trousers pocket and then held both hands 
face for what appeared to be about fifteen sec 
mediately a Kiltie player was caught napping too? 
first base and put out. He had started to steal, b 
caught dead in his tracks. 

“After the game our operative shadowed the ma, 
and he went toa drinking place across the street. Hé 
nothing, but talked with two players of the Gra) 
club, apparently joking with them about somethin 
then recrossed the avenue and walked rapidly tow 
apartment from which had come the handkerchief 
signals. Our operative skillfully followed him into! 
trance without rousing suspicion and rode in the sa 
vator with him. The man Hart left the elevator’ 

(Concluded on Page 116) | 
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ble was. 
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wr Mallow is not practical. Very common, too, in 
| tastes,” regretted Elder Robert Murchison, who 
aristocratic and conscientious, even kindly. 
,—much too modern!’”’ And the pecunious old 
/) shook his gray side whiskers sadly. 
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‘the early autumn in far-off Cali- 
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xd almost beyond salvage without 
/, particular suspecting it. He wore 
lothes well, and that was really about 
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1 Oh, Ann!” he was 
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in his study table, 
down between his ; 
/hite lean hands ex- j 
nd gripping each 

ily. “Oh, Ann!” 

ithat moment there 

k at the door, 
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\ of the body of a 

tly and some- 
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over steel-rimmed spectacles to 
ith unmistakable disapproval in 
Doctor Mallow, there is a woman 
fion room who insists on seeing you—at this 


y’s manner was distinctly crabbed. It was 
ished the minister would flatly refuse an 
{SO preposterous an hour, thereby administering 
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Peter Macfarlane 


deserved rebuke to the persistent caller; but it was also 
evident that she had no hope that he would do so. 

The young minister had had a rather wearing day and 
it is possible a shade crossed his nondescript features for 
a moment, but it was followed instantly by a sweet if 
wearied smile. 

“Very well, Mrs. Hutchins; I’ll see her,” he said, and 
went out to meet a drab-looking woman in the early 
thirties with an apparent nervous affection which left one 
side of her mouth sagging loosely. Her story was of mis- 
fortune, a moneyless home, a workless husband and three 
foodless children, All the weariness went out of the Rev- 
erend Edgar’s face and his deep-set gray eyes lighted for a 
moment as his hand dove into his pocket, but the light 
dimmed when he drew out a flat-looking wallet. 

“Empty of course!’”’ he gulped into the hollow depths, 
recalling that he had bestowed his last two dollars upon 
the sick-looking young man who had called an hour before. 
“But wait, my good woman! I can find something that 
will relieve hunger at least.”’ 

The Reverend Edgar rose and stepped to the door. He 
heard the footsteps of Mrs. Hutchins moving about up- 
stairs, and at first it seemed that he would call her; but 
he thought better of it, smiling charitably. 


“Dr. Mallow is Very Common, Too, in 
His Social Tastes’’ 
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“Just a moment,” he said to the woman, 
and himself moved down the hall to that 
No Man’s Land, the kitchen of a parson- 
age. Here he moved about quickly but noiselessly, as if 
aware that he trod not only upon forbidden but upon 
dangerous ground. He found first of all a sizable market 
basket, which of itself stamped Mrs. Hutchins and the 
parsonage as being a trifle old-fashioned, since market 
baskets have rather gone out of late. 

Then the real reconnaissance began. The Reverend 
Edgar turned up first a sealed bottle of milk. This he de- 
posited in one corner of the basket and instred its upright- 
ness by standing round it a ean of pork and beans, one of 
tomatoes and one of pineapple. Some doughnuts went in 
next. Last of all his scoutings discovered an oblong pile of 
sandwiches with real juicy ham between them—Mrs. 
Hutchins’ contribution to the Middle-Sized Bears’ picnic 
in Lakeside Park to-morrow—and which she with her 
usual forehandedness had carefully prepared and wrapped 
in a damp towel to keep them fresh and moist against the 
morning’s demand. These, all of them, still wrapped in the 
towel, fitted nicely into the vacant spot in the basket. 

Drawing another clean tea towel over the whole, Edgar, 
with a listening ear for the footsteps above, a furtive 
glance round, and that sense of elation in his heart which a 
boy feels when he has just looted a watermelon patch suc- 
cessfully, stepped down the hall and into the reception 

room. The woman took the basket gratefully, but 
the generous weight of it made her shoulder sag. 
**My dear woman,” exclaimed the minister, ‘‘ how 
ever are you going to carry it?” A frown fretted 
his white brow, and then he smiled. ‘Ah, I have 
it,’ he announced eagerly. “I will carry it. It 
would be my duty anyway to go to-morrow and see 
| you in your home, talk with your husband, investi- 
gate your case and make a report upon it to our con- 
servation board, who will see that your husband 
finds employment and that meanwhile you and 
your children do not lack for nourishment. I will 
kill two birds with one stone by going 
to-night instead.” 

The beatific smile reigned in all its 
glory on the Reverend Edgar’s features 
now; but the woman seemed embar- 
rassed. She insisted that she could carry 
the basket; that it was quite a piece to 
her street; that In short it did not 
seem at all as if she wished the minister 
to accompany her. But the Reverend 
Edgar in the sweet simplicity of his 
nature was as unperceiving of this as of 
that strange vinous odor about the lady’s 
person, as indicating that in these parched 
days she had secured rooms over the vats 
of an erstwhile winery the lees whereof 
still perfumed her atmosphere. 

“Yes, I shall carry it for you!” he 
gurgled cheerily, and seizing his hat 

from the hall tree led the 

way into the street. This 

appearance of a minister 

carrying a heavily loaded 

market basket through the 

late crowds produced no 

sensation whatever, for no 
: » one who did not recognize 
<<" him would know that Ed- 
gar was a minister. He 
did not affect the clerical 
surtout or a collar that 
buttoned behind. But as 
the woman said, it was 
quite a piece to her street, and when 
they reached it there was still some 
distance to go before she turned in 
at a tenement that seemed com- 
posed of nothing but stairs, stairs, 
stairs. On one stair their ears were 
assailed by the screams of a woman, 
very disturbing screams to the Rev- 
erend Edgar, and on the next land- 
ing it became evident that these 
issued from the keyhole almost be- 
side them. 

“Bill! Oh, Bill!’’ pleaded a voice 
with a strange mixture of a resigned 
and coaxing note init. “Don’t beat 
me no more now. Not—not now!” 
it sobbed. 

The minister was not a large 
man—under rather than above the 
medium height, and spare. His face 
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was mild and inoffensive, with the only conspicuous fea- 
ture those deep-set gray eyes, which the old ladies of his 
congregation and some of the young ones, too, were wont 
to say beamed with a very spiritual light; but there was a 
look in them now such as the old ladies had never seen. 

“Excuse me a moment, madam,” said Edgar, with 
something new, too, in the tones of his voice as he laid his 
hand upon the knob above the keyhole whence issued 
these distressing sounds. 

“Don’t you go a- -buttin’ in!’’ warned the woman as 
out of sage experience. ‘‘’Tain’t best, believe me!” 

“Ow! Ow!” came a shuddering cry from within, and 
the Reverend Edgar, having found the knob unyielding, 
stepped back and planted a solid kick, at the impact of 
which the rickety door swung back. 

A woman, upon her knees, with hair hanging loose and 
hands uplifted in pleading, shrank suddenly away, while 
the man who turned to confront this sudden assault upon 
his door was a sort of Pithecanthropus Erectus type who 
overshadowed Edgar as to height and bulk, with a pair of 
rolling shoulders and curiously long arms to the ends of 
which were attached a pair of huge shifty hands. 

“Put them up, fellow!” the minister commanded 
sternly, and lo, his own lean white hands were closed and 
lifted in the manner of the fistic art, and there was that 
gleam of menace in Edgar’s eye; but before it could be 
demonstrated whether the ministerial fists were hard or 
not, or whether the dominie had skill to use them, there 
came a diversion from the rear in the form of a‘solid clip 
behind Edgar’s right ear. It was not a crushing blow but 
it was a disconcerting one. He turned to see the wife de- 
liberately lifting an inverted catchup bottle for another 
smash. He saw it, and just after glimpsing it he passed 
calmly to sleep, this slumber being induced by a wallop 
that friend husband had handed him. 

The sensation of sleep was delightful. Edgar floated off 
on a feather bed that bore him buoyantly a long distance; 
but at the end of that pleasant journey there was a bump, 
and then another bump. This was as if an airplane had 
borne him and was now making a landing. There is, one 
finds, always a slight shock when an airplane first touches 
terra firma. But after this first and second shock there 
occurred now a succession of other shocks, jarring but not 
painful, because the Reverend Edgar was rather anesthe- 
tized so far as pain was concerned. 

To explain to the reader: The first of those shocks, as of 
an airplane landing after a long journey, was when the 
back of the Reverend Edgar’s head hit the floor, and the 
second was when his heels arrived at the same level. 
Thereafter the succeeding jarring sensations, as of an air- 
plane’s wheels bumping over rough ground, was when 
husband and wife collaborated in dragging him to the 
head of the stairs and letting him roll. Edgar was rather 
limp by this time and he rolled well, bringing up bumpety- 
bump-bump at a landing below. 

Eventually the reverend young gentleman came to. 

‘““Where—where is that poor woman, I wonder?” he 
murmured, staring uncertainly upward. ‘‘Frightened 
away, I fear; but I hope not without the basket.” 

He made his way rather painfully to the landing above. 
The basket had disappeared. ‘‘I—I do hope she got it,” 
he soliloquized. ‘“‘I will see if I can discover her.’”’ He 
tried several doors, yet not having taken the precaution to 
get the lady’s name could only hope that each door might 
welcome him with a sight of her. 

But his receptions were not exactly hospitable. There 
seemed something the matter with his left eye, too, and he 
was still dizzy, so that as he balanced himself uncertainly 
in the third doorway: 

““Get out of here, you drunken souse!”’ a man bawled at 
him; and Edgar was further humiliated by hearing this 
rude person murmur as he turned back within: ‘‘ Where do 
they get it? Where do they get it, I wonder.” 

Disheartened Edgar sat down upon a stair and mooned 
for sometime. 

“Poor creature!’ he sighed. ‘‘She is lost. I meant to 
talk to her husband and try to cheer him up.” Then he 
stood up and took a quick step and stood still again. He 
found he could do this—could stand perfectly still—could 
balance himself on one foot without a tremor or a wobble. 
His head had cleared entirely. ‘‘That husband that 
poked me. I better try to find him!”’ he decided, but he 
had tried so many doors now, and was a little bit mixed as 
to which floor; yet there was a sort of mild determined 
note in Edgar and at length he got the right one, for there 
stood Pithecanthropus Erectus, lowering at him. 

“Back for more, eh?” the creature snarled. 

But Edgar was crafty now and wished to lay a proper 
foundation for what he was about to do. 

“Are you the gentleman who struck a gentleman 
who ” he began, and was rudely interrupted with: 

“Aw, what’s bitin’ you, say!”’ And the erectus creature 
thrust out a prognathous jaw insultingly. 

“Because, you know,” went on Edgar calmly, “‘for your 
moral and spiritual good, you know, you ought not to be 
able to do that and—and get away with it.” 

The man looked mystified, and stared at Edgar as at a 
new type of being quite new to his world, a being he could 
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not quite make out; and that was the moment when 
Edgar, without a preliminary motion of any kind, hooked 
his gymnasium-trained left to that poised, protuberant 
and just now reflective jaw. 

The contact was something startling. The pithecan- 
thropus man’s dark eyes closed and opened quickly, with 
the wide staring expression of eyes that wished to see quite 
round some object that interested them amazingly, but 
giving up the attempt, they quickly retired under heavy 
drooping lids; and then his supports seemed slowly to 
crumble.. His knees failed him first, then he sat down 
upon the floor, and with no pause at all at this position he 
lay down with a long blithering sigh of perfect content- 
ment, after which he became as one dead. 

“Murder!” shrieked the wife, looking on that prostrate 
form. ‘‘Murder!’”’ She ran wildly down the stairway, 
bound for the street, shrieking as she went, and returned 
presently, accompanied by a policeman looking duty- 
conscious. 

Prepared to find a scene of bloody slaughter, and dis- 
cerning instead a well-dressed young man engaged in 
laving cold water onto the face of a tough-looking speci- 
men of mankind who moaned uneasily upon a bed, the 
policeman was nonplused and proceeded to hold a court 
of inquiry. 

‘‘What’s the case here?’’ he demanded shortly. 

“This brute come here hunting trouble,’”’ deposed the 
woman, with violent gesticulations; ‘‘and he found it. 
Then he come back and hung one on my man’s jaw.” 

The brute had by this time ceased to splash cold water 
and was resorting to certain expert manipulations of the 
neck of the prostrate one, and it was perfectly obvious that 
the officer was more impressed by his calmness than by the 
woman’s wildness. 

“What name?” he inquired, taking out his little book. 

“Mallow! The Reverend Edgar Mallow,” replied the 
young man, without ceasing his almost professional manip- 
ulations. 

“Holy smoke!” ejaculated the policeman. 

“Pastor of All People’s on the Plaza,” added Edgar asa 
bit of illuminating detail. 

“Holier than smoke!” ejaculated the policeman, who, 
it would appear, considered himself something of a humor- 
ist. ‘‘What are you doing here?” 

“You can see, officer,” replied the minister. 
of mercy.” 

“T shall have to take you to jail.” 

“Not—not’’—protested the man on the bed, strug- 
gling toa sitting posture and then swinging his feet to the 
ground—‘‘not a man that packs a left like that! You 
know me, officer? Four Round McCarty.” 

““T ought to know you. I seen you fight times enough, es 
recalled the policeman. 

““And you never saw me knocked out, did you? Well, 
this little gink did it. Turn him loose. I got nothin’ but 
admiration for him.” 

‘And he tells me he’s the pastor of All People’s on the 
Plaza,” recalled the officer in amazement. ‘All People’s 
is a swell dump, where the rich go to church.” The patrol- 
man stared at Edgar with a new respect, then put his 
little book back in his pocket, as indicating that officially 
this trifling episode had pecady ceased to exist—never had 
existed in fact. 

“‘He ——”’ broke in the wife accusingly. 

““Aw, shut up!”’ snapped Four Round McCarty. “A 
preacher? With a left like Dempsey? Say! That’s my 
idea of talent going: to waste—unless he has a lot more 
nights like this one.’ 

“Friend,” said Edgar, highly approving this chivalrous 
spirit of his late antagonist, “I bear you no ill-will. There 
is my card. If I can be of service to you at any time—call 
upon me freely. And do not use such arguments with 
your wife.’”’ The ministerial hand was fraternally upon 
the pugilistic shoulder now. “They are quite unworthy 
of a man who has in his nature what you have in yours.” 

The red face of the four-round fighter grew redder and 
he grinned uncomfortably. 

“And, Mrs. McCarty,” said Edgar in his cordial con- 
siderate way, ‘‘if you could see your way to attend one of 
our young people’s meetings with your husband—our 
young married folks’ Bible Class is on Sunday morning at 
ten. On Tuesdays and Fridays at four there are classes in 
home-making and domestic science for young house- 
keepers, to which you would be very welcome.” 

The Reverend Edgar concluded this speech with one 
eye swelled entirely shut—from a stair contact—but the 
other beamed upon Mrs. McCarty blandly, who, non- 
plused by her husband’s forgiving spirit and paralyzed by 
the speech and manner of the clergyman, stood dumb and 
postlike. 

“Talk up to him, Sal! 
buked her life partner. 

‘Pleased tuh meet yuh!” she bobbed, with a frightened 
look at Four Round, and then taking, as with an experi- 
mental feel, the hand which the Reverend Doctor Mallow 
extended to her. 

“Tf you ever want a little sparring exhibition put on 
down at your church or a benefit for the missionaries or 


“A work 


Ain’t you got manners?”’ re- 


Septembe, 


anything, you let me know,” proposed McCarty 
get you the talent all right.” ; 
“Thank you so much, Mr. McCarty,” bes 
“but = 
“Or if you ever want a little private job done 
line,” enthused McCarty, ‘“‘somebody put out of I 
or sent to the hospital or anything like that ——” 
The four-round one flexed his arm signifi ty 
his eager face assured that he was going to be dig: 
if not permitted to render some sort of service: 
good soul whom odd circumstance had discovered 


“Tf ever ”? smiled the minister diplom: 
backed out of the room. - 
ice 


“Let me get it clear, parson,” inquired 
when he had shooed away the crowd that ‘oe g| 
outside. ‘‘Did you knock him cold just with y 
no horseshoe in your hand or brass knucks on 

The clergyman’s answer was a modest deprecati 

“Hully gee!’ breathed the policeman ine 
“Do you mind if ” He felt of Edgar’s bicep: 
lean sinewy forearm, and the hand which a i I 
training had packed with steely sinews. 
officer murmured. ‘‘Umpah! No wonder. B 
it right: McCarty was beating his wife and 
walked in and knocked him cold?” 

“No, no,” blushed Edgar. ‘Between the ‘two 
they rather—knocked me cold, and rolled me di 
stairs, I think.” | 

“And you went back and 

“Admonished him,” RE TS Edgar cay, 
now, officer, if you would kindly help me find t3 
woman.’ < 

“What woman? Another woman! Are you ni) 
with another woman too?” 

Officer Riley’s surprise was pardonable. He wat 
a liberal education to-night in the social and pastc|) 
tionships of ministers in large city parishes. Edj 
him the story of the woman of the basket; but thy 
many doors without finding her. 

““You’ve lost her,’’ said the policeman after five | 
of hammering at different eae ‘ “and I’ve been \ 
off my beat now.’ } 

“T think I shall go home myself, ”? said Baga. | 
to have a slight headache.” 

“That’s your shortest way,” suggested the office 
ing toastairway. ‘‘That will take you out on Hai 
Good night.” 

“T thank you, and I wish you a very good nig 
Doctor Mallow. 

But not a hundred feet along Hart Street he cau 
of his basket, traveling rapidly upon the arm of a) 
sized, furtively moving person whose gait was a1 
guised as a hurried walk. s t 

“Hey! Hey!” called Edgar impulsively. ‘ 
you going with my basket?” 

But the fellow did not happen to hear = 4 
the next corner sharply; whereupon the pra u 
Edgar, who to Elder Murchison seemed entirely 1) 
cal, proved his belief in direct action and remain 
of college days by taking to the middle of the st} 
putting on a little sprint that brought him round € 
corner and up abreast of the basket bearer in nci 
all. He laid his hand upon the basket and lo, the e |S 
of it took one look at him, with face affrighted,§ 
the handle, and darted down the street like Hows 
on his way to win a hundred-yard dash; while \ 
erend Edgar, standing amazed, with the wi 
container in his hand, discovered that there 2 
similarities in baskets. ; 

This was not his basket, and its contents were” 
tated shoes—old shoes with new soles, with) 
uppers, with renewed findings; yes, a fairly com? 
of salvaged footwear, to the extent of a dozen’ 
least. And while Edgar stood gazing and wonder} 
was a cry behind and he was pounced upon by 
mustached old Sicilian pirate with loud cries and? 
ings, which immediately brought a policeman to’ 
of action. 

“‘He steala heem. He steala my shoes on da 
shop. Iwatchaheem take. Irunnaheem!” sh 
fellow excitedly. 

Edgar turned round, recognized the polic 
a fresher pink of embarrassment warming h 
before him stood Officer Riley, who had bar 
to reach his beat again. 

‘“What’n the hell are you up to so soon no 
that worthy man, sternness in his voice b 
jocularity in his eye. 

“Why,” explained Edgar, genuinely vex 
self, ‘it would seem that I am rather fussing 
to-night, wouldn’t it? You recall the woman / 
away with my basket?” ; 

The officer nodded. § 

“Well, I thought I saw my basket on 
arm. I chased it and, behold, when I laid m 
it he released it and fled. Upon minute exam 
cover that it is not my basket, and, of course 
my shoes.” (Continued on Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

jliceman took the basket from the hands of the 
jsed minister and thrust it into the arms of the 
ting Sicilian. 

he arresta heem?” wailed the second-hand shoe 


rs steal ’em, you old fool. He recovered ’em 
‘Now move on. What do you want to go gather- 
wd on my beat for?” 
srowd was really much more embarrassing to 
‘an to the policeman, and he looked up in meek 
st at the moment when a limousine, in response 
1: signalings from a party within, had come to a 
alt at the curb. 
| Doctor Mallow!” protested a shocked, annoyed 
jad Edgar was astounded to see the face of Ann 
ym peering at him from the door, which evidently 
jand had flung so hospitably open to him. 
\nn!” the minister exclaimed joyously, and fled 
| friend the policeman, from the shoe vender, who 
‘preciate him, and from the eyes of the curious 
_. the delicious seclusion of the limousine, the door 
‘closed upon him with a comfortable snap. 
}e—wherever,” the beautiful young lady cried, 
‘ou been, and what—whatever have you been 
d what in the world has happened to you? Why, 
[allow, your eye is as black as ink, as—as big as a 
;, and it’s shut as tight as anything.” 
gout on a little pastoral errand,’’ explained the 
¢ essaying a lightsome smile but with lugubrious 


dided in the course of duty, I presume,”’ said a dry 
iche rear, at sound of which Edgar writhed with 
jarrassment to discover that the back seat of the 
j: was occupied by his ruling elder and Miss Eliza 
n, the sister. 
‘-yes, sir,’ stammered the minister, and his chagrin 
¢; because his thought had been so entirely upon 
n because his left eye, which was toward the rear, 
cd so completely that he had not discerned that 
¥3 anyone else of importance in the limousine. 
t a fall on a tenement stair and I—I judge I 
(my eye slightly.” 
gily is hardly the word,” observed Mr. Murchison 
, while the immaculateness of his evening attire 
lidministered a stern rebuke to the clergyman’s 
»what disheveled condition, 
tenement stair at this time of night!” Miss Eliza 
9) to bat with a bite in her tones that was as the 
1 tooth of acid. 
(ng up a case calling for immediate action by our 
ion committee,’”’ explained Edgar in the tone of 
vas eager to mollify and to assuage. 

( suppose this levee upon the curb at this unseemly 
vh a policeman superintending—I suppose that 
in the course of duty?’’ Miss Eliza was really a 


t hee meht, but still Edgar oozed the milk of human 


ne incident,” he deprecated, attempting to smile 
but with that damaged optic only achieving 


nf his lugubrious leers. “‘Some light-fingered per- 
pining away with a basket of old shoes. I merely 


4 
in from his arm and restored them to their rightful 


* said Elder Murchison quite impolitely, and 
is throat with a premonitory cough rushed right 
| ‘I think I must tell you, Doctor Mallow, that the 
‘of the opinion that your zeal in some ways out- 
(* judgment. You would please us more if you 
fa certain discretion a 
father!” broke in Ann reprovingly. ‘‘Father! 
‘allow has been upon a mission of mercy. He has 
sand is seriously injured. He is in pain and suffer- 
( should be humbled by his faithfulness to duty— 
ting him!”’ 
€' Murchison glared at his daughter mildly and 
if he would go on with his address to the min- 
i, Ann rather shut him off by addressing the 
sharply with: 
parsonage, you understand? The parsonage 
ind by the time the driver had answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
‘the elder had thought better of his intent and 
remain dignifiedly silent. 
will be perceived, was rather a masterful person; 
Coa willful one. As has been stated, she was also 
t)and with a kind of high-colored autumn beauty, 
air Was auburn and her eyebrows were auburn, 
d eyelashes that stood at attention over a pair 
ue eyes or drooped to cheeks that were richly 
i their color enlivened by a dainty assortment 
Mbewitching freckles that ever marred beauty 
more beautiful still. There were also some 
rl-white teeth in the category of Ann’s attrac- 
two ruby lips, the lower of which pouted on 
nd at such times was pendant over a cleft in the 
hn that was very like an enlarged dimple. 
und like treason to a noble character to admit 
S cleft had excited the speculative interest of the 
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clergyman at times. He was looking at it now, and the 
sight of it compensated him for the asperity in Elder 
Murchison’s manner and enabled him to hold back his own 
defense with Christian meekness till the limousine de- 
posited him at his own door. 

The luxurious car rolled on for a time with three silent 
and thoughtful people inside it. At length Robert’ Mur- 
chison spoke. 

“The worst of it is,’ he grieved, ‘‘the young man is 
quite unaware of his faults. We must try to devise a way 
to open his eyes, for he is worth saving really. Really! 
Doctor Mallow is a very superior young man!” 

“Yes,” confessed Aunt Eliza, and she, too, after this 
interval for reflection, could breathe a forgiving and a 
hopeful spirit. ‘‘He ought to be saved, and we must save 
him.” 

Ann’s ripe red beauty became redder still with the 
surge of sudden emotion. ‘‘Save him!” she scorned. 
“Doctor Mallow is so much better than the rest of us that 
we should consider him saved already and devote our 
attention humbly to saving ourselves.” 

And in the meantime there was the subject of this con- 
versation reflecting charitably as in the pantry he hacked 
and hewed a slab of raw beef from to-morrow’s roast: 
“And yet Miss Eliza isa good woman. Robert Murchison 
is asuperior man. Hither would have given me a twenty- 
dollar bill in a moment for that woman, but when I take a 
basket to her Ah!” He had laid the severed slab of 
beef tenderly upon his eye. ‘‘Ah!’’ he moaned ecstatically 
for its grateful coolness, and clumsily bound the poultice 
of raw flesh in place with a handkerchief. Then he slipped 
off his shoes, drew on his slippers and dropped into the 
study chair to reflect before retiring. 

“T wonder now about that woman. Did she have the 
forethought to take the basket with her; or did she fly 
in a panic and someone else salvage the basket?”’ 

This question did not readily find an answer, and the 
minister reflected upon it a long, long time, sinking deeper 
and deeper into reverie. A doorbell tinkled, faint and far 
away. The Reverend Edgar, unaware how long he had 
been sitting thus, was barely conscious of the doorbell, and 
quite unconscious that it was his own until he heard the 
obstinate clumping of Mrs. Hutchins’ bedroom slippers. 
She would know he was in his study from the light stream- 
ing under the door. Presently she came stalking back, 


knocked, and in response to his invitation flung the door- 


wide, whereupon the minister caught sight of a hooded 
figure behind. 

“Ann!” he exclaimed, springing up. 

At the same moment Mrs. Hutchins got a glimpse of her 
beloved pastor’s countenance, her pastor whom she guarded 
almost with a mother’s jealous love. Her hands went high. 

“Doctor Mallow!” she exclaimed in consternation. 
“Did I ever?” 

“No! No!” said the minister, with an poration ironic 
note. ‘I do not suppose you ever did.”’ 

With a repressing wave of the hand and a sudden asser- 
tion of that masterfulness which slept deep in his nature 
but was none the less there, he brushed Mrs. Hutchins 
from the room. 

““Ann!” he breathed rapturously as the door closed be- 
hind her and she swept off the long black cloak and re- 
vealed herself still in the glory of that glittering evening 
gown in which he had seen her in the limousine. ‘Ann! 
What brings you here? But, no matter. This is jolly. 
Ann’’—the voice became suddenly sober—‘‘my heart is 
aching for you. I love you. I have told you so many 
times, and now I must tell you again.” As has already 
been seen, the doctor believed in direct action, in em- 
bracing opportunity. 

“Edgar,” said Ann, dropping that formality with which 
she always addressed the minister in the presence of others, 
and thereby revealing that a certain understanding existed 
between the young people, ‘“‘how many times have I told 
you that you must not talk to me of love?”’ 

“OQ, Lord!” responded Edgar, turning and striding up 
and down the room, with his hands thrust behind his back 
in severest self-restraint. ‘I don’t keep count of those 
things. It doesn’t matter, I tell you, Ann 

“And how is the poor eye?”’ interrupted the girl, chang- 
ing the subject as coolly as she checked his perambulating 
course hither and yon to lay hands upon the bandage, but 
shuddering at the touch of that crude poultice. 

“¥Fine!’’ declared the minister stoutly. ‘To-morrow it 
will be an indig§ blue, the next day a bottle green, the 
third a Chinese yellow, and the fourth it will be something 
like my own putty complexion.” 

“The swelling is going down,” admitted Ann; “but 
your complexion is not putty. Oh, Edgar!” she pouted. 
“You vex me so with these terrible embarrassments into 
which you get yourself. Do you know,” she accused, “I 
do not think you got that eye on any stair. Something 
tells me that it has been in contact with a human fist. I— 
I think, Edgar, you have been fighting.”’ 

“Honestly,” declared Edgar, raising his right hand, ‘‘T 
got it on the stair.” 

“A minister fighting!”’ reproached Ann, convinced that 
she detected equivocation. 
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“But,” argued Edgar, “can’t you conceive of circum- 
stances under which a minister ought to fight? Because 
he is a man, you know, as well as a minister.” 

Ann hesitated, trying to be judicial. 

““YVes,’’ she admitted; “I suppose I can.” 

“Well,” confessed Edgar, ‘‘one of those sets of cireum- 
stances arose to-night, and I a 

“Oh, Edgar, you 

“T walloped a fellow who was beating his wife, if you 
must know. But I did it in quite a Christian way, I think. 
In fact, I made a friend of him. If you will excuse’”’— 
he smiled doubtfully—‘‘a bad pun, and one not very 
original, I fear, I think I may say that I licked the devil 
out of him; for the time being at least.” 

“Doctor Mallow! You are positively shocking!” de- 
clared Ann and crooked a shaming finger, but there was.a 
light of admiration in her eye. “But, Edgar—Doctor 
Mallow!’ Ann’s parted lips, her quicker breathing and 
the light of excitement in her eye hinted at the importance 
of the mission which had brought her back to the parson- 
age at this hour of the night. ‘“‘I must tell you what I 
came to say, and go. They are laying a trap for you— 
father and Aunt Eliza. I eavesdropped on them in the 
library when we got home—a plot to humble you; to— 
to cure you of your—your common tastes.”’ 

The girl’s rounded eyes and solemn manner showed that 
she took the matter very seriously. The minister’s manner 
showed that he did not, but that he was touched and 
vastly encouraged by the girl’s consideration for him. 
Contemplating her his glance grew fond again, fonder 
even than before. 

“And you, my autumn beauty, with all the vitality of 
springtime in your veins; you came for that?” 

“Yes, I felt that I must tell you instantly, for you 
know father. He may act quickly. Try not to fall into 
any of their old traps, won’t you? For my sake, if not for 
yours.” 

There was tremendous encouragement in this emphasis. 
It was rather telltale. It made the lover’s heart leap, but 
he was too tactful to seem to notice it now. 

“T shall try, Ann,” he said soberly, “‘to be as wise as 
a serpent and harmless as a guinea pig. But you have 
warned me and J thank you ever so deeply; and you must 
go now.” He held her coat for her. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I must,’’ and was drawing it round 
her close. ‘‘But be careful. Father is a grim kind of 
joker, you. know, but not bad. Aunt Eliza is not bad 
either, of course, but she’s terribly bent on—on seeing her 
evil predictions make good.”’ 

“We shall try to disappoint her,”’ 
Edgar, leading the girl toward the door. 
you over?” 

“Roland in his racer. Oh, I wish you could do something 
for Roland.- He and father had an awful row to-night.” 

“Roland,” recalled the minister a bit ironically, “‘does 
not belong to the class who respond most readily to my 
ministrations.”’ 

He conducted Ann down the steps and across the pave- 
ment to where her brother was waiting impatiently. 

“Good evening, Roland,”’ said the minister in his voice 
of professional kindliness. 

‘°Eivenin’, parson. How’s the bum lamp? Somebody 
hung one on you, huh? Well, you’re my kind of a parson 
anyway, I’ll tell the world,” and he reached out a patroniz- 
ing hand. 

The minister expected to have to dodge Mrs. Hutchins, 
her ministrations and her interrogations, when he returned 
to the hall, but that good lady having gone finally and 
definitely to bed in a huff he was spared. Instead of going 
to bed himself he sat down to muse again quite,as if he 
knew that his doorbell was going to ring once more to- 
night and he would have to answer it himself. 

Anyway the doorbell did ring and before it, when he 
swung the entrance wide, there stood upon his stoop for 
the third time to-night a woman—the woman of the 
basket—with the basket. 

“My good lady!” exclaimed the minister, and there was 
in his tones the gladness of real welcome. ‘‘ You got it 
then. I am so pleased.” 

“T came to bring it back,” 
rather breathlessly, ‘“‘and 

“That was very conscientious of you,” 
clergyman, ‘‘but not at all necessary.” 

“And besides, my husband is going to rob a safe and I 
wanted to talk to you.” 

“Goodness sakes alive!”’ ejaculated Edgar. 
you not dissuade him?” 

The woman shook her head sadly. ‘‘He’s turned bad 
since he’s been out of work. He talks this bullshevik— 
I. W. W. stuff. I want you to argue with him. I can’t.” 

“Very well,” assented Edgar readily, feeling the heat 
of a good impulse warm his veins. ‘‘Give me your address 
and I will call to-morrow.” 

“But he is going to rob the safe to-night!” 

Edgar started. The very imminence of the announced 
intent seemed to bring him face to face with a dark and 
awful crime. Instinctively he drew back. But there 
was the face of the woman, looking up into his with the 
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eye of a newborn and childlike faith. Doc- 
tor Mallow could not douse a faith like 
that with the cold water of refusal. He 
could not. ‘ 

“In that case,” he announced, ‘‘I will 
talk with him to-night. Is your husband 
at home now?” 

The woman nodded. 

“Excuse me a few moments,” said the 
minister; and leaving the woman in the re- 
ception room he went out to remove the 
bandage from his eye and choose the 
slouchiest hat in his repertoire, one that 
might be drawn low over the injured optic. 
Because his feet were tired with much 
walking he donned his tennis shoes in pref- 
erence to anything else, and because he 
remembered the darkened stairs of that old 
rookery into which the lady had led him 
before he slipped a small flashlight into 
his vest pocket. Both of these choices be- 
came of importance later. 

The woman took him by the same route 
to the same tenement and to an apartment 
of two rooms at the end of a tiny hall just 
round the corner from the door of Four 
Round McCarty’s domicile. How the min- 
ister and the policeman could have missed 
this place he could not now conceive, but 
they had missed it, for there it was. In the 
first room were a table, the empty milk 
bottle and remnants of a feast from the 
basket. In a room beyond was a bed— 
empty; and beside it on the floor a mat- 
tress whereon three children slept the sleep 
of the full-fed stomach. 

“Happy dears!” exclaimed Doctor Mal- 
low. 

“They—they’ve gone!”’ said the woman 
in a hollow voice. 

“They?” inquired the young man. ‘Is 
your husband plural?” 

‘“My husband had a pal.” 

The Reverend Edgar Mallow, most un- 
suspecting of men, grew suddenly sus- 
picious, and the woman saw it. 

“Minister,’’ she confessed, ‘‘I haven’t 
told you right, but I’m goin’ to tell you 
right—now. My husband is a yegg.” 

Edgar looked mystified. 

‘Professional safe cracker, you under- 
stand? He ain’t been two weeks out of the 
pen. He’s tried to go straight and he can’t 
get work. They all ask him where he 
worked last. The only money he’s made is 
capping for a poker game; and to-night he 
went bad. They trimmed a rich young 
sucker out of all his roll, and then the gang 
threw out the sucker and my husband, too, 
because he couldn’t squeal on ’em, ‘not 
with his record. Then this kid made it up 
with him to go out and rob his own father’s 
safe and split with him even.” 

“But wait,’ intervened Edgar. “‘Gam- 
blers have plenty of money. They don’t 
let their wives and children starve or force 
them to beg or live in tenements like this.” 

“Sometimes they do,’ assured the 
woman. ‘‘A gambler when he’s winning is 
the generousest of men. When he’s losing 
there ain’t no skunk like him. Honest, I’d 
rather Jim went to burglin’ straight than 
hang round that joint any longer.” 

The Reverend Edgar shook his head 
eels “The world is so full of sin,” he 
said. 

“But ain’t you going to go on an’ try to 
stop my man from crime?”’ protested the 
woman: 

This seemed a trifle unreasonable, but it 
seemed also to the Reverend Edgar that 
in the largeness of her faith in him she did 
not know that it was unreasonable. 

“We must try to—to overtake them,” 
he announced judicially. ‘‘Do you know 
where they were going to—to burgle?”’ 

““No, but they were going to meet at one- 
thirty at Locust and Nineteenth Street, 
my little girl told me. They wouldn’t talk 
that much when I was round, but this little 
six-year-old pitcher of mine has got bigger 
ears than they think.’’ The woman nodded 
proudly toward the oldest of the sleepers. 
“‘She heard all this while I was out seein’ 
you the first time.” 

The doctor looked at his watch. It was 
twenty minutes past twelve. 

“Madam,” he said, quite as if he pro- 
posed to meet a friend in the park to- 
morrow after luncheon—‘‘madam, I will 
be at that corner at one-thirty in the morn- 
ing. A meeting of three men at such an 
hour in such a place will be sufficient iden- 
tification for me to proceed upon.” 

“But there won’t be three. The kid— 
the young man—is going to join them on 
the job—from the inside.” 

_ “Of two men then,” amended the min- 
ister. “‘And since I must spend the inter- 
vening hour and ten minutes somewhere, 
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and as your rooms are but four or five 
minutes’ walk from the trysting place of 
crime, have you any objections to my wait- 
ing—to my waiting here, Mrs. ag 

“Buddington is my name. Josie Budd 
is what my friends call me,” she explained. 

Moreover, the lady had not the slightest 
objection to the minister’s waiting there. 
From his point of view it was a trifle un- 
usual; but then, the whole adventure was 
unusual, and waiting here was practical. 
Therefore the minister hunched himself 
down in one of Josie Budd’s hard-bottomed 
chairs and made himself as comfortable as 
possible. Once in a while the woman talked, 
but Edgar did not encourage her. He had 
that wherewith to occupy his thoughts. 
Mostly he thought of Ann, but now and 
then he thought of that trap which Elder 
Murchison and Aunt Eliza were laying for 
him. 

At one-twenty—to be sure of ample 
time—he rose and shook himself, as pre- 
paring to venture forth to the corner of 
Locust and Nineteenth Streets, less than 
two blocks away. To his surprise Josie 
Budd also rose and shook herself and drew 
an old cloak about her shoulders. 

“IT got to point him out to you,” she 
assured him in a ghostly whisper. This was 
an unexpected development. 

“But—Mrs. Buddington! I shall have 
no need to identify your husband par- 
ticularly. I mean to dissuade them both.” 

But Mrs. Buddington appeared to feel a 
certain responsibility. ‘“‘You might get 
yourself in wrong or something,’”’ she de- 
clared with a grave shake of the head. 
“You’re dealin’ with desperate men, min- 
ister.” 

The clergyman was unmoved by the 
gravity of this hint from a lady who knew 
one of those men well; but Josie Budd had 
made up her mind to accompany him—that 
was all there was toit; and Josie was rather 
an adhesive personality. In consequence 
the Reverend Edgar Mallow walked down 
the stairs and along Locust Street at one- 
twenty-four A.M., with the wife of a pro- 
fessional criminal clinging closely to his 


rm. 
“Tf Miss Eliza could see me now,” re- 


flected Edgar; and in his sinful depravity 
he chuckled at the thought of the sense of 
outrage the sight would have produced in 
that patrician dame. 

They had a wait of several minutes at the 
corner of Nineteenth Street, Josie Budd 
showing her training as a consort of crimi- 
nals by preventing entirely the minister’s 
innocent intention to park himself boldly 
on the corner under the street light, and 
instead showed him how to take advantage 
of the protective coloration of night, so 
that he and she were immersed in the 
shadow round a doorway, where they could 
see the corner plainly without being seen. 

In their moments of waiting a light rain 
began to fall. This was a possibility that 
neither the minister nor Josie Budd had fore- 
seen, and presently each experienced an 
unpleasant sense of dampness. Others had 
foreseen it, however, for now appeared a 
man walking rapidly but noiselessly, and 
carrying an umbrella. At the northeast 
corner of the intersecting streets he halted 
momentarily, and then swung across to the 
southwest corner. 

“That—that’s the lookout,’’ whispered 
Josie Budd excitedly. ‘‘Jim’s going to do 
the inside work. He can talk to a safe and 
it’ll answer him and mind him just like a 
human bein’.”’ 

At this juncture a second man appeared, 
umbrellaless, with coat collar turned up, 
and crossed the street intersection diago- 
nally, carefully out of the circle of light 


‘from the street lamp, but between the min- 


ister and Josie Budd and the illuminated 
patch so that his figure was clearly outlined. 

“There, there,” whispered the woman 
witha little thrill, obviously of pride. 
“That’s Budd. Ain’t he the husky 
though?” 

_ The first and second man had, of course, 
sighted each other, but without actually 
meeting or greeting they started off down 
Locust Street, Budd a few paces in the 
rear. 

“Follow ’em! Be quick!” directed Josie 
Budd. 

‘““Aha!”’ boomed a big Hibernian voice. 
““Who’s that makin’ love in the dark 
there?” and lo, a prowling policeman was 
upon them. 

“No one at all making love,’’ responded 
Doctor Mallow with dignity. 

“And is it you again, minister?” de- 
manded Officer Riley in the greatest amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Do you never go to bed?” 


“Officer Riley!’’ exclaimed Edgar with 
sensations of relief. ‘‘I didn’t realize I was 
still operating on your beat, but, of course, 
Iam. Here.’ He dragged his companion 
forward. ‘‘The woman with the basket. I 
found her.” 

“Found her, eh?” Officer Riley was not 
only amazed but amused. “Say, doctor, 
when you take the trail you stick to it like 
William J. Burns, don’t you?” 

As usual, admiration embarrassed Ed- 
gar. Besides, duty called. 

“You will have to excuse me, officer. I 
have a pressing engagement,”’ he explained, 
and all at once the Reverend Edgar was not 
with them. Not that it could be said that 
he deliberately and furtively ducked under 
the policeman’s arm, which was instinc- 
tively thrust out as if to detain one about 
to become a fugitive, but rather that he 
abruptly faded up the street at the rate of 
about ten and three-quarters seconds to 
the hundred yards, which was half a second 
slower than Edgar’s college record. 

“*Ain’t he the wonder though?” inquired 
Officer Riley, staringinto darkness. ‘‘ But’’— 
as he recalled the woman in the case— 
“‘who the mischief are you, and what are 
you skylarkin’ round here with him for?” 
The policeman had thoughtfully taken 
firm hold of the arm of Mrs. Buddington 
lest she also dematerialize. 

“Josie Budd, a respectable lady that’s 
been in distress,’”’ she replied with a certain 
stiffness of formality. ‘“‘That gentman is 
the Reverend Edgar Mallow, which you 
know. He done me a good turn early in 
the evening, and I’m payin’ him off now by 
helping him do a pastorial act.”’ 

“You can’t tell me nothing about Doc- 
tor Mallow,” said Officer Riley. ‘‘He’s al- 
ways doing them kind of acts. But he 
don’t need you. You better go along home, 
Josie Budd.”’ 

“Excuse me, officer, but I got to stick 
along with my pastor,” said Josie in that 
adhesive way of hers, and she made as if to 
depart in his wake. 

“You'll need wings—or roller skates,’’ 
opined Policeman Riley, and watched her 
go, with his nose high in air, sniffing at the 
darkness as if he smelled out some mys- 
terious enterprise on foot. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing up,” he decided cannily, “and if 
them two birds thinks I won’t be round 
when it comes down they’re kiddin’ their- 
selves. Besides, that preacher’s nerve is 
too big for his body, and he might need a 
little help maybe.”’ 

The officer moved across to the nearest 
call box and transacted some business very 
quickly. 

The Reverend Edgar, meanwhile, had 
within the first hundred yards throttled his 
speed down to a rapid walk to keep from 
overrunning the two men who were moving 
down the street ahead of him. That aloof- 
ness in their manner toward each other had 
disappeared. They walked side by side 
under the same umbrella now, and so they 
continued to walk for blocks and blocks, 
choosing always the darkest parts of the 
streets. Occasionally they doubled round 
corners, and always they worked their way 
toward the boulevard; yet before coming 
out upon it they turned into an alley that 
ran back of the row of fine residences front- 
ing the lake. Here their progress was slower 
and slower. 

“They are approaching the scene of 
their crime,’’ deduced the minister. ‘‘It 
will be better to let them actually arrive at 
the site of it, and then, when their presence 
and actions have completely disclosed 


their purpose beyond the peradventure of | 


a doubt, to confront them.” 

It seemed not to occur to Edgar that 
confronting a pair of burglars at the mo- 
ment of burgling might be fraught with 
danger to the confronter, any more than it 
occurred to him that the whole project had 
become mad and impossible. Yet if it had 
occurred to him he would not have stopped. 
Edgar was not a man who stopped. 

There came back to him now a tinkling 
sound of metal upon metal and he deduced 
that they were working o1 the fastening of 
an iron gate in the alley wall which loomed 
upon his immediate right. Presently he 
heard the squeak of hinges. 

“Leave it wide. Makes the get-away 
easier,’ he heard a low voice say, for Edgar 
had crept very close. 

In the darkness and the drizzling rain, 
which made everywhere a gentle patter 
that masked all minor sounds, he in his 
sneakers could almost have edged in under 
the umbrella with them. 

The men were in the back garden now of 
some large mansion, and picked their way 
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“Come,” said Edgar firmly. ‘‘Come! 
I'll go with you.” 

_ “Yes, you will!” An open sneer crept 
into Jim Budd’s tones. ‘‘Into somebody’s 
house with a safe cracker at two o’clock in 
the morning, through the basement win- 
dow? You might get nabbed. Bein’ a 
preacher wouldn’t save you. Nup! You'll 
not go with me.”’ 

“‘T’ll show you,” said the Reverend Ed- 
gar, and flattening on his stomach on the 
grass he began to back over the lowered 
sash of that sunken window. 

A new amazement seized upon the soul 
of Jim Budd. 

“But say,’ he marveled, “‘how do you 
know I won’t skip out the minute you get 
inside?” 

“‘T don’t think you are that kind of a 
man,” replied Edgar. 

“Well, I be damned!” exclaimed James 

Budd. “I ain’t.” 
_ “I thought you weren’t,” said the min- 
ister, feeling with his toes into the abysmal 
space behind him. At length he was on the 
basement floor, with James Budd by his 
side, creeping forward noiselessly, experi- 
encing strange sensations—bated breath, 
for instance, and a sudden thrill of danger 
at the possibilities. Why, he might, as Budd 
had said, be captured, and find explana- 
tions difficult; or the rousing householder 
might send a bullet crashing through him 
first and make inquiries after. 

But another instinct reasserted itself. 

“We must find your accomplice, the 
young man inside who let you in, and reason 
with him also,’’ he whispered to Jim Budd 
as they paused a moment before beginning 
the ascent of the basement stair. 

“Pretty dangerous,’ said Jim Budd, 
halting. “I don’t know what room he 
sleeps in.” 

“We can scout round,” proposed Edgar. 

“And scout a bullet! Not on your life! 
I ain’t got my nerve back in the first place. 
Second place it’s not in any of my books to 
risk my skin for a young squirt like that. 
Say! You know what they’d do to me if 
they caught me? I’m a two-time loser al- 
ready. I’d get forty years for this!” He 
clutched at the minister’s arm in an invol- 
untary gesture of appeal. 

Edgar was beginning to like Jim Budd. 
He could actually feel for him. He was 
glad he had saved McCarty, and glad he 
was saving Budd. He would also save the 

oung man. 

“‘T’ll scout round for him myself,” he re- 
assured; and they began the ascent. 

“Look!” said Jim Budd when they had 
gained the upper hall, felt their way 
through a kitchen and a dining room and 
were making their way toward the front 
of a residence that was kingly in its size. 
SST00KkL2 tay 

He said it in a whisper as soft as velvet, 
which would not have carried six inches 
beyond the minister’s ear. 

And theminister looked, stared, thrilled— 
trembled. For yonder, perhaps forty feet 
away from him—for the distances in this 
house were considerable—was a faint glow, 
low down upon the floor, and silhouetted 
in it were the head and shoulders of a man, 
bowed before an open safe. 

“Still at it,”’ said Budd in that voiceless 
whisper. ‘‘We don’t need to scout. Sort 
of looking things over, huh? Or maybe 
he’s got into where the money is. We 
couldn’t make that drawer.” 

Edgar felt his heart grow sick at this 
spectacle of a son sordidly looting the cof- 
fers of his father, and advanced with quick- 
ened movement across what he judged to 
be a library to a kind of den in which they 
perceived the man bowed before the safe. 
At its very door some rustle or squeak be- 
trayed their presence, and the man turned 
from his absorbed occupation and stood up 
with a start, the lower part of his form out- 
lined by the shaded reading lamp which had 
been deposited on the floor before the safe, 
but the upper part and face in darkness. 

“My friend,’ began the clergyman, 
speaking in that voice of; mellow kind- 
ness which he seemed always to be able to 
command, ‘‘do not be alarmed, but He 

“Doc—tor Mal—low!” stammered an 
agitated voice with a note in it that was 
almost a cry. ‘‘Can it be you?” 

“Roland!”? whispered the minister in 
accents of utter incredulity. “‘Roland Mur- 
chison! A gambler! A thief, and the con- 
sort of thieves!”” The denunciatory words 
rose involuntarily to Edgar’s lips, and then 
like a flash another possibility illumined 
his mind. ‘‘ Whose—whose house am I in?” 
he demanded. 

‘My father’s house!” 
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Edgar staggered back against the door- 
post; his hand rose weakly to his forehead 
and found it clammy. Then for a moment 
indignation burned. This—this was the 
trap. He had been made a fool of—an 
utter, conceited, egotistical ass! But— 
how could they-work so quickly? Yet in an- 
other reeling second he knew better than 
to believe it was a trap. That was reality 
which cowered yonder before him, with ap- 
pealing hand, with quavering voice, with 
teeth that chattered till he heard them. 

“But, Doctor Mallow, where—where 
did you come from?” 

“Switch on the light,’ said Edgar sternly. 
“Let there be no darkness between us.”’ 

The young man obeyed by lifting that 
hooded reading lamp from the floor to the 
table, and was staggered again when this 
revealed over the shoulder of the minister 
his erstwhile accomplice. 

“The game’s over, pal!” said Budding- 
ton. “I come to put mine back. You bet- 
ter do the same.”’ 

“But it was my bonds, Doctor Mallow, 
that I took,” justified Roland, but with a 
whine in his voice. ‘“‘Father was keeping 
them from me unjustly.” 

“To prevent you from gambling them 
away, no doubt.” The minister was still 
stern. “‘Why did you bring this man 
here?” 

“To make it look like an outside job. I 
gave him half my bonds to throw suspicion 
away from me entirely.” 

“That was a high price to pay. You are 
an unusual kind of fool, ingrate and coward, 
Roland.” 

The young man weakened under the 
blast of this indictment. 

“What are you going to do? Tell 
father?’’ he quavered. 

“Certainly I would not so grieve your 
father,’”’ declared the minister. ‘‘Mr. Bud- 
dington has thought better of his part in 
this affair and come to restore his bonds. 
The righteous, the right way will be’’— 
his voice had begun to grow kind again— 
‘for you to do the same and go back up- 
stairs to bed and cut gambling out of your 
curriculum. Mr. Budd will go out the way 
ze came and eliminate safe tampering from 

isan 

The feebly flickering flame of manhood in 
young Roland blazed up. 

“T’ll do it,”’ he announced eagerly. ‘“‘I 
knew I was wrong. I only needed a little 
moral strength to have resisted this mad 
impulse. As it was, I lingered before the 
safe just because I couldn’t bear to leave 
it a—a thief!” 

~The young man drew his bonds from his 
pocket. Edgar, still carrying Budd’s share 
of the loot, turned and handed it to him for- 
mally. He placed them in Roland’s hands 
without an apparent trace of regret upon 
his hard features, and watched absorbedly 
while they were placed in the drawer from 
which they had been taken. Roland closed 
the inner door and Budd produced from his 
pocket a ring of flat master keys, one of 
which locked this door. The outer door was 
next closed and locked, and for his part in 
the transaction the Reverend Edgar Mal- 
low stooped and spun the combination. The 
restoration was complete. 

The minister straightened himself with a 
sigh of contentment and drew a hand 
across his wearied brow. It had been a 
hard night’s work—but it had paid. The 
glow of warmth in his veins was in strong 
contrast to the chill dampness of his gar- 
ments. 

“Good night, Roland!” he said, and 
wrung the young man’s hand. “Now, 
Budd.” He motioned to him to lead the 
way toward the rear. 

The man started, but halted with an ex- 
clamation on his lips, for there, on the 
stair which confronted the hallway into 
which he was leading, stood an apparition 
with some quantities of auburn curls hang- 
ing down over the left shoulder. 

“Ann!” exclaimed Doctor Mallow, 
steadying himself with a supreme effort. 
“How long have you been there?” 

“Three minutes, perhaps,”’ replied Ann, 
steadying herself by a supreme effort. ‘‘I 
thought I heard voices and the sounds of a 
struggle under my window on the back 
lawn a while ago. I couldn’t resist coming 
down to see if everything was all right.” 

“‘Then,’’ said the doctor with that rare 
presence of mind in critical moments which 
appeared to be one of his gifts, “if you have 
been there three minutes you know that 
everything is all right.” 

The girl swallowed hard. ‘‘Yes, Doctor 


- Mallow,” she said in a faint voice, while 


her glance turned involuntarily to her 


brother for aninstant. “‘I think everything 
is all right.” 

At this juncture there sounded from the 
butler’s pantry a buzzing note proclaiming 
that a bell had rung somewhere. 

“Someone else has been roused,’ ex- 
claimed thedoctorapprehensively. “‘Roland, 
you had better see what it is, quick, and 
head off any more—any more sleep walk- 
ers.”” He ventured a smile at Ann. 

“Heavens! It’s the back door,’ re- 
ported Roland, and hurried there. 

“‘T think you might depart, Budd,” sug- 
gested Doctor Mallow, and nodded toward 
the front, almost as if he had an intimation 
of what might be at the rear. 

Budd, nothing loath, undid the night fas- 
tening of the massive front door with a 
skill born of long practice and departed. 
He had scarcely gone when the sound of 
heavy feet in the back hall proclaimed an 
invasion in force of some kind, and pres- 
ently Roland appeared, guiding Officer 
Riley and a man wearing the stripes of a 
sergeant of police. Both looked self-impor- 
tant and aggressive, and they had in tow a 
man who trembled and a woman who 
looked defiant. 

At the sight the hopes of Edgar Mallow 
were dashed, his kindly heart sank down, 
far down in his breast; yet after no more 
than an inward sigh he rallied bravely, for 
Edgar could not quit—he simply could not 
quit until circumstances should blast him 
out of the last ditch. Besides, pity bestir- 
red him. To think that the penitent Me- 
Carty and the trusting and curious Josie 
Budd 

“Why,” he beamed, ‘‘why, it was quite 
unnecessary, Mrs. Buddington, for you to 
linger. Or you either, McCarty. You had 
done your part in guiding me to the place. 
We have frustrated the attempt to rob 
Mr. Murchison’s safe and there remains 
nothing for us to do now but to go home. 
Officer Riley i 

‘*Wh-a-a-a-t! What’s that?” snapped 
an irascible voice from the head of the 
stairs. ‘‘What is all this hubbub in and 
round my house at this hour of the night 
anyway?” 

And here came Elder Murchison, in ab- 
surd pink pyjamas, his gray mutton-chops 
greatly agitated, his old eyes flashing 
sternly as he brushed down past the immo- 
bile Ann, his voice ringing with that indig- 
nation which the Anglo-Saxon must ever 
feel when he finds his castle invaded. But 
he stopped a few feet from the bottom, 
startled, and gazing from one to another, 
rather overcome by the complication of 
dramatic elements in the scene which con- 
fronted him. But after a moment he had 
decided whom to pick on. 

‘“Doctor Mallow,’’ he demanded, ‘‘ what 
does this mean?” 

“Father!” gulped an agitated young man 
who had, by a sort of instinct, reéstab- 
lished himself before the closed door of the 
safe; and there was in that speech of his 
the first note of a contrition that must lead 
in a moment to open confession; but Doc- 
tor Mallow checked him with a stern glance 
and a repressive gesture. 

“Less than might appear, Mr. Murchi- 
son,’ he responded blandly as if this sud- 
den entrance of the irate householder had 
not complicated his problems hopelessly 
and threatened to bomb him out of the 
very last dugout in the last trench of his 
defensive system. ‘‘As I was just about to 
explain to Sergeant 

The minister halted before that officer, 
who had been waiting with some impa- 
tience, his own turn to have speech of this 
variegated assemblage, with the rising in- 
flection of polite interrogation in his tones. 

““McLafferty!”’ announced a voluminous 
and throaty night voice. 

“Mallow is my name; Reverend Edgar 
Mallow, of All People’s on the Plaza, as 
Officer Riley has doubtless told you,” con- 
fessed the minister in his suavest tones. 
“T am very glad to meet you, sergeant.” 
He proffered the hand that, doubled, had 
put a tender conscience in the midriff cf 
James Buddington. The sergeant wrung it 
perfunctorily, and gazed sharply from un- 
der hairy brows, the gleam of his glance 
one that warned whoever would put any- 
thing over on him this night to be exceed- 
ingly wary of the consequences. The gleam 
passed through the consciousness of young 
Edgar Mallow, doing execution as it tray- 
eled, but the minister took another of his 
inward braces and turned toward where 
the elder had by this time eased himself 
down the last step of the stairs. 

‘‘As I was just going to explain, Mr. 
Murchison’”—the minister’s voice was 
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still easy and controlled—‘‘my duties as 
pastor of All People’s take me sometimes 
into strange places. In one place to-night 
I chanced to learn of a plot to rob a safe in 
a private residence. It seemed my duty to 
prevent it if possible. With the assistance 
of some of my friends here, friends whom I 
have made in the course of my pastoral 
activities in the—industrial districts of our 
city’”’—already a bland sweep of his hand 
had comprehended Four Round McCarty 
and Josie Budd as the friends in ques- 
tion—‘‘I undertook to prevent it quietly, 
and succeeded!”’ 

The effect of this simple yet decisive ut- 
terance of that last word was highly im- 
pressive, though jarred in upon by another 
buzz from the bell register in the pantry. 
This time a sleepy butler, his fat figure girt 
in a dressing gown, emerged to answer it, 
making toward the front door, through 
which two policemen came clumping with, 
between them, one James Buddington by 
name. 

“Just makin’ his get-away, sergeant,” 
rumbled one of them, saluting his superior 
officer, who, beginning to realize that two 
prisoners had just been lifted coolly out of 
his hands through their elevation to the 
dignity of friends and coadjutors of the 
Reverend Edgar Mallow, had lost his of- 
ficious defiant air and was looking glum 
and puzzled. 

“Perfectly natural blunder,’ beamed Ed- 
gar, sweating in his damp collar, but with 
his desire to straighten out this unhappy 
tangle with entire justice to everyone so 
plainly apparent that it conferred an obli- 
gation upon all to aid him. ‘This is an- 
other of my assistants, sergeant: Mr. 
James Budd; soon to be an employee of 
Mr. Murchison’s.”’ Still operating on the 
high, Edgar swung to confront the surprised 
Mr. Murchison with “I met Mr. Budd 
only to-night, but I learn that he is a 
rarely skilled mechanic, temporarily out 
of employment, and I have told him that 
if he will report to your tool works to- 
morrow, mentioning my name and yours, 
they will immediately put him to work.”’ 

Robert Murchison was a gentleman of 
keen perceptions naturally, and he was, 
like everybody else in the room, including 
a certain young lady perched high upon 
the stair, more or less under the spell of 
the minister. Besides, though it was evi- 
dent to him that the clergyman was play- 
ing some kind of a game with most of them 
at least, he was playing it so well that it 
behooved even him, Robert Murchison, to 
cooperate. 

““Assuredly, Doctor Mallow,” he said. 
“Skilled mechanics are in great demand 
ee us these days. Tell Tomlinson I sent 

im.” 

The two policemen naturally laid off 
their hands from a man who had so far re- 
ceived the O. K. of the eminent Robert 
Murchison, but Sergeant McLafferty, sus- 
picious and frowning, was clearing his 
throat for speech when the Reverend 
Edgar, noticing these portents, vaulted 
lightly to the very climax of his genius for 
modest assurance, and went gravely over 
the top with: 

“T cannot, however, Mr. Murchison, 
allow the sergeant and his faithful men 
to depart empty-handed without compli- 
menting them upon their alertness and en- 
ergy. Officer Riley here, who has been of 
assistance to me upon other occasions, 
seized upon a slender clew to-night, com- 
municated with his sergeant, obtained per- 
mission to leave his post and, as you see, 
they had the house surrounded, to accom- 
plish which they must have stalked me 
with an unerring instinct—a feat which 
under the circumstances I would have 
deemed impossible. It was not their fault 
they did not arrive a few minutes earlier, 
in which event not my methods but theirs 
might have prevailed.” 

The sergeant’s mouth was open with an 
angry bellow rumbling in his throat, but 
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the freshly irritated and stubborn old elder 
beat him to the speech. 

“Your methods?” he scorned hotly. 
“Do you mean, Doctor Mallow, that you 
deliberately took into your hands a duty 
that belonged to the police, and that you 
thwarted them in fact, and permitted the 
men who were attempting to rob my safe 
to go scot-free?”’ 

The old man’s ethics were of the eye- 
for-an-eye and the tooth-for-a-tooth age, 
and his sense of outrage was severe; but the 
young minister could not be shaken now, 
for he was on the ground of his own high 
calling and noble purpose. 

“Elder! Elder!’’ he reproved gently. 
“Once I embraced the opportunity, I must 
discharge its obligations Christianly, not 
vengefully, as a man with charity in his 
heart.’”’ There was no gainsaying this de- 
fense by the elder, but it would not go in 
police circles. 

“Fiscape?”’ scorned Sergeant McLaf- 
ferty wrathfully. “‘Nobody escaped. Pow- 
ers and Gallagher to the front, Riley and 
me to the back—how could they escape?” 

True enough, how could they? This ques- 
tion might have stumped the Reverend 
Edgar, but James Budd had to qualify 
somehow as an assistant in this enterprise 
of frustration, and he did it by pointing 
to an open window in the library which 
nobody had taken account of as yet—a 
window. which he, James Budd, had, before 
he first went to work upon the safe, taken 
the precaution to open, thus providing a 
get-away by the front in case retreat to that 
back basement window was cut off. The 
Reverend Edgar’s mind followed quickly 
the lead of James Budd’s pointing hand. 

“Your men, sergeant,’ he reminded, 
“‘were necessarily late in arriving. The 
man who was tampering with the safe evi- 
dently went out the front. We made our 
entry from the back.” 

Edgar did not deem it necessary to add 
that the man went out by the front door 
instead of by the window and that he had 
immediately come back between two po- 
licemen, and now stood there with kis 
thumb dramatically indicating the yawn- 
ing casement. 

The sergeant’s mouth was stopped. Yet 
he came back with: ‘‘And you say the safe 
was not opened? Nothing was taken?” 

“Nothing was taken, as Mr. Murchison 
will see when he makes an examination.”’ 

Young Roland Murchison had presence 
of mind enough to move to one side so that 
the sergeant’s eye might scan the safe, 
locked and sealed as for eternity. 

“Well,” he snapped, addressing Mr. 
Murchison, ‘‘if you say there was no rob- 
bery committed, I don’t see there’s any- 
thing we can do but get out of here—unless 
we took the doctor in for aiding criminals 
to escape.” 

The sergeant said this last in tones of 
severity, but secretly he was touched with 
admiration for the clergyman. Mr. Mur- 
chison, of course, could not know this, and 
was alarmed. 

“T think, sergeant,’ he said, and ad- 
vanced quickly with extended hand—‘‘I 
think in this whole matter it is probably 
Doctor Mallow who is right and I who am 
wrong. It is no doubt best not to be too 
zealous. I thank you very much for your 
vigilance,” 

It was not so often that the sergeant had 
the opportunity to shake the hand of a 
millionaire, especially of a millionaire in 
his pyjamas, and he took that of Robert 
Murchison, sulkily pleased at the honor. 

“Tt’s all right then; whatever you say 
is all right with me, Mr. Murchison,” he 
declared. At this the old elder really broke 
out of himself and displayed that munifi- 
cence of manner which truly became his 
position in the community. 

“I shall be sending a check for a thou- 
sand dollars to the Policemen’s Widow and 
Orphan Fund to-morrow,” he announced, 
“and I will take occasion to mention you, 
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Sergeant McLafferty, as an officer in this 
district whose discretion and efficiency 
have raised my appreciation of the entire 
force. Hawkins, couldn’t you find a cold fowl 
or some baked ham, with a cup of good 
strong coffee, for these excellent men to re- 
fresh themselves with before going back 
into the night?” 

The butler, thoroughly awake now, 
thought most emphatically that he could, 
and with an enormous sense of relieved 
strain in the whole atmosphere, four offi- 
cial faces that had grown grim with ex- 
pressions of doubt and suspicion began all 
at once to wreathe with smiles as they fol- 
lowed Hawkins’ fat and beckoning hand. 

“At that,”’ whispered the sergeant, paus- 
ing a moment by the side of the Reverend 
Mr. Mallow, “‘don’t you think I’m not wise 
to ye. Ye’re coverin’ somethin’ up on the 
old man and it’s me that’s hopin’ ye’ll get 
away with it. Riley’s been tellin’ me 
about you. I think I’ll take you on as one 
of these here ex-officio members of my 
squad from this on.’ 

“Do!” exclaimed the Reverend Edgar 
warmly. ‘Do; I should be delighted.” 

He pressed the sergeant’s hand warmly, 
then turned to where James and Josie 
Budd and Four Round McCarty had stood 
a moment before, uncertain still of their 
fate; but now only vacancy was there, 
wile the front door was just closing with a 
gentle snap. The Reverend Edgar stared 
a moment at it with a smile upon his face; 
then nodded to himself in a satisfied way. 

“Doctor Mallow,” said Mr. Murchison, 
bristling again the moment the minister 
was alone with him and the members of his 
family, ‘“may I now ask for a full and 
frank explanation of this theatrical exhibi- 
tion which you have staged in my house?” 

The Reverend Edgar looked surprised 
and a trifle hurt; he retired upon his own 
dignity somewhat. 

“The story is as you told it to the ser- 
geant? You have nothing to explain?” 
The old eyes were boring keenly. 

“T have nothing to explain, elder,” said 
the clergyman, but unbending and smiling 
once more. “I am ready now to receive 
thanks and depart.’ 

He smiled more widely as he said this, to 
make sure his intent at a pleasantry was 
perceived, and momentarily his eye wan- 
dered to Ann, now descending the stair. 

“But, father, I have something to ex- 
plain!’’ announced a sepulchral voice; and 
Roland, who could not seem to leave the 
vicinity of the safe, stretched out a hand 
toward his father. 

The elder stood petrified by the tone in 
which his son had addressed him, for it was 
a tone that in itself told a story. For a 
moment the white-headed old man shud- 
dered like a dead tree in a blast and then 
the patrician in him showed; he grew 
taller, stiffer, his burning eyes fixed in 
something like horror upon. his trembling 
son. Seconds passed. Then the minister 
presumed to lay a hand upon that proud 
shoulder and let it rest there—a warm, 
gentle, softening influence. 

“Go to him, Brother Murchison,’’ he 
urged quietly; “‘go to him. He is your son 
and he needs to tell you something.” 

The elder drew back haughtily at first, 
his white face lined like chiseled marble; 
then he wavered, the shoulders sagged— 
sagged and bowed, and he stepped across 
the threshold into the den. The minister, 
with a fine sense of delicacy, softly drew 
the folding door across behind that disap- 
pearing back, and himself heaved a mighty 
sigh of relief. His night’s work was done. 
The last crisis of manyhad been successfully 
passed. His work that night had been a 
work of healing and he was satisfied with 
its results. But it appeared there was 
another hurt yet to be healed, for some- 
thing like a sob came to him from the foot 
of the stair. 

“And to think,’’ Ann cried, ‘that my 
brother is a criminal. Oh, Doctor Mallow!” 
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(Concluded from Page 54) 
gallantly, when fate played her last annoy- 
ing trick upon him, for this instant, while 
he was just scheming to prolong the blissful 
interchange of lovers’ caresses as much as 
possible when one of the lovers is in a state 
of hopeless dampness, was that particular 
instant when Aunt Eliza Gilman Murchison, 
having been disturbed in her light slumber 
by noises of various sorts below stairs, 
finally decided she could endure it no longer 


came upon the trail of a three-legged 

grizzly bear. The right fore foot- 
print was missing. With these tracks were 
two cubs’ tracks. These, clearly impressed 
in the snow, were strangely like those of 
barefooted children. 

Hoping to learn something concerning 
this mother grizzly and her cubs, I back 
tracked through the November snows for 
about twenty miles. This trail had come 
out of a lake-dotted, densely forested basin 
lying high up between Berthoud Pass and 
James Peak on the western slope of the 
Continental Divide. This three-legged 
mother grizzly was leaving the basin. Her 
tracks did not wander. There had been no 
waste of energy. She was 
evidently bound for a defi- 


= day, in the Rocky Mountains, I 
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and had roused her maid and muffled her- 
self to the ears and valiantly set forth to 
investigate. 

She arrived at the head of the stairs in 
time to see Ann successfully occupied in 
rapturous clasping of hands about the min- 
ister’s neck without at the same time 
coming into depressing contact with his gar- 
ments. For a moment the old lady was 


speechless with surprise; then murmured 
unintelligible syllables to her maid, the 
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Moving camp, the trapper had set a 
number of small traps in the camp rubbish. 
He felt certain that if a bear with cubs 
should be prowling near, the cubs on 
scenting the place would rush up to in- 
vestigate before they could be restrained 
by the mother. There would be little to 
rouse her suspicion, she doubtless having 
smelled over many abandoned camp sites, 
and she too might be trapped. 

One of this grizzly’s three cubs was caught. 
She and the two other cubs were waiting 
with the trapped one when the trapper 


nite, far-off place. A crippled ] 


bear, with two cub children 
and the ever possible hunter 
in mind has enough to make 
her serious and definite. 

But the care-free cubs, 
judging from their tracks, 
had raced and romped, true 
to their play nature and to 
youth. The mother’s tracks 
showed that she had stopped 
once and looked back. Pos- 
sibly she had commanded the 
cubs to come along, but it 
is more than likely that she 
had turned to watch them. 
Though ever scouting for 
their safety and perhaps even 
now seeking a new home, yet 
she probably enjoyed their 
romping and with satisfac- 
tion had awaited their com- 
ing. 

I had gone along reading 
the story these bears had 
written in the snow without 
ever thinking to look back. 
The following morning I real- 
ized that this grizzly may 
have been following me 
closely. She had left her 
cubs in a safe place and had 
evidently returned to rescue 
her third cub, recently 
trapped. 


Curious Cubs 


She went to a miner’s 
cabin where the captured 
cub had been kept. The dogs 
gave alarm at her presence, 
and the miner, going out, 
fired two shots. She escaped 
untouched and straightway 
started back to the other 
cubs. 

I spent that night with a 
prospector from whom I 
learned many things of in- 
terest concerning this three- 
legged grizzly. Truly she 
was a character. She had 
lived a career in the Ber- 
thoud Pass Basin. 

Only a few weeks before, 
so the prospector told me, 
a trapper had captured one 
of her cubs and nearly got 
the grizzly herself. A grizzly 
bear is one of the most curi- 
ous of animals. In old bears 
this constant curiosity is 
supplemented and almost 
always safeguarded by ex- 
treme caution. But during 
cubhood this innate curiosity 
often proves his misfortune 


before he has learned to be 
wary of man. 
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effect of which, if the maid could have 
grasped their meaning, was to command 
that she be pinched to make sure she was 
awake. Concluding of her own processes 
definitely that she did not slumber or see a 
vision, and shocked beyond measure at the 
presence of the clergyman in her brother’s 
house at this hour—shocked still more by 
the depravity of his conduct—her maternal 
instinct nevertheless expressed itself first 
and took the form of rebuke to Ann. 


came on his rounds, but at his appearance 
they made off into the woods. The trapper 
set a large steel trap and left the trapped 
cub as a decoy. 

The mother bear promptly returned to 
rescue the trapped cub. In her excited ef- 
forts she plunged her right forefoot into the 


large trap. Most grizzlies appear to be 
right-handed, and her best hand was thus 
caught. An old grizzly is seldom trapped. 
But this bear, finding herself caught, did 
the unusual. She gnawed at the impris- 
oned foot to get away, and finally, at the 


Cliffs of Flattop, Rocky Mountain National Park 


‘* Ann,’”’ she demanded in tones; 
iciness, “‘ what in this world are y¢, 
Ann was quite undisturbed. ( 
trary, without changing her pos) 


September; 


than sufficiently to slant a hun 
upward, and pausing no longer 

joy her aunt’s expression for ¢ 
she made the mischievous answe 


to her lips: 


‘Why, saving Doctor Mall, 
Eliza,’’ she said. 


reappearance 


free, leaving a foot behind her ir; 
She fled on three feet, driving thy 
‘ before her. * 4 

Then, though crippled, she ret} 
same night to the scene where t]| 
trapped. Not finding it she fo) 
scent to the miner’s cabin, in whi) 


was chained. 


\\ 


of the trapper, i 


Here she charged} 


through the window into the ce 


dogs so furiously that he ae 


other dogs set up a great to-d: 
three-legged bear made off into’ 


As soon as her leg healed she ;; 
left Berthoud Pass Basin on) 


which I had 


a wide-awake, courageous pionert 


. 


discovered, and s 


new home in a 
able region. 

A miner came ti 
pector’s cabin ai 
left the following 
and his story | 
tempted rescue oft) 
ing the night soint 
that I decided teh 


A Bear’s Wari 


After following) 
trail for about te 
this united with tlt 
had made in le 
basin—the trail we 
back tracked the i 
Traveling about 2 
beyond where I he 
the trail the da 
came to a cave 
high up on the sii‘ 
Mountain. Heres? 
the cubs the nig) 
Tracks showed th)‘ 
then in the cave’ 
I did not disturb. 
I did revisit thei 
again and again. 

In this cave t 
nated that winter|! 
roomy, natural cie 
by enormous rock’a 
that had tumbleit 
at the base of aim 
cliff. The den il 
grizzly and cubsuil 
winter was not i 
nor were their latetl 
ing places discovied 

The grizzly’s ny 
was about thirty rle 
northward of her 
derness home, It 
secluded region 
Echo Mountain id 
Peak. Grizzlies off 
afar and become (( 
with the unclaim¢t 
round them, andt 
sible that this motel 
knew the “trait 


new home terri 
emigrating. Ther 
dance of food in tol 
territory, but it | | 
that she had lost f 
there and itis certh' 
had been shot at, ! 
of times. Ho 
change may havele? 
due to that wand 
sometimes takes) 
of the ever-ad?l 
grizzly. In theev' 
which followed § 
tireless energy 
Though badly er 
still maintained 108 
ities which mean 1¢ 
(Concluded on 


( 
pl 


cluded from Page 56) 
1 of the species—the ability to 
g, the postponing of death and 
on of offspring. 
Mountain grizzly had individ- 
d an adventurous career. This 
mother might be called an 
an exile, or even a refugee. 
Beate she dared to become a 
All that men learned of her event- 
was a story of struggles and tri- 
] e material for the biography of 


ext July a camper in following 
of a snowslide came upon a three- 
ther grizzly and two cubs. They 
g@ the carcass of a deer that was 
#wing from the snow and débris 
+ down by the snowslide. The griz- 
yi nearly white, one cub was brown 
t} other dark gray. y 

» camper went,on with his burro he 
«the bear watching him from among 
‘ross a little glacier meadow. He 
m that night on a small stream at the 


¥ 


an enormous moraine a few miles 
4: place where he had seen the bear. 
r ag from picketing the burro he 
a to glance at the sky-line summit df 
juine. Upon it the three-legged bear 
itching him. She was looking down 
«ious interest at his tent, his camp 
41 the burro. Surely this crippled 
j\vas living up to the reputation of 
ries for curiosity. A moment later 
ji ppeared behind a bowlder. With 
elglasses he could still see her shadow. 
siwed her standing behind the bowl- 
i her one forepaw resting against it 
p oing from behind it. 


y the Echo Mountain grizzly and 
He reported her a great traveler; 
t she ranged all over her large and 
Rocky Mountain territory. Her 
ere seen on the summit of the 
2|\d she occasionally visited the other 
9 he divide. Perhaps she felt that an 
knowledge of the region was nec- 
r a crippled bear in meeting emer- 
This knowledge certainly would 
ple to her in making her living and 
d advantage if pursued. 


fe! 


a That Were Outwitted 


tugged scenic mountain wilderness 
of the Rocky Mountain Na- 
ark. It must have been a wonder- 
} the childlike ‘cubs. In the lower 
this territory are a number of mo- 
reat hilis and ridges covered with 
f otted with pines. There were 
ic beaver ponds. The 
slopes are black with a 
orest and cut with a num- 
ons in which clearstreams 
'p at eleven thousand feet 
st frays out with dwarfed 
m-battered trees. Above 
[| summit of the Rockies 
‘out under the very sky in- 
/oorland—a grassy Arctic 
Here, in places, big snow- 
throughout the summer. 
timber-line drifts, when 
ae flowers, the mother 
sometimes came. The 
w% their tracks upon the 
that the cubs some- 
3 led and scampered over 
ting drifts. They often 
beaver ponds, swam in 
lakes, played along the 
idges while the mother 
a living; and they 
ed, too, listening to the 
winds and waters in 
or looking down into 
eadows far below. 
this large, handsome, 
Echo Mountain griz- 
d trappers more than 
ed miles away. During 
years through which I 
k of her a number of 
ied for the bear, each 
wn peculiar devices. 
y gave it up, for in 
he bear early discovered 
—came close to it and then 


Hfinally an experienced old 

Went into her territory 
‘Mnounced in advance his 
tion to stay until he got 
Mountain grizzly. He 
trap in the head of a lit- 

ind placed a cake of half- 
highly scented honey just 


autumn a trapper out for pine mar- 
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beyond the trap. The mother and the 
cubs came, and apparently she had had a 
hard time making them sit down and wait 
until she examined the trap. To the amaze- 
ment of the trapper she had climbed down 
the precipitous rocks behind the trap and 
procured the honey without passing over 
the trap. 

Knowing that she was in the lower part 
of her territory, he one day set three large 
traps in three narrow places on the trail 
which she used in retreating up the moun- 
tain. The uppermost of these he set in the 
edge of the little lake at the point where she 
invariably came out of the water in crossing 
it. He then circled and came below her. 
Away she retreated. The first trap was de- 
tected two or three leaps before she reached 
it. Turning aside, she at once proceeded to 
the summit of the range over a new route. 
The following day the trapper was seen 
moving his outfit to other scenes. 


Narrow Escape of Mrs. Grizzly 


Two near-by ranchers tried to get the 
bear by hunting. The latter part of Sep- 
tember they invaded her territory with 
dogs. The second day out the dogs picked 
up her trail. She fled with the yearling cubs 
toward the summit of the range over a route 
with which she was familiar. Pausing at a 
rugged place she defied the dogs for a time, 
the cubs meanwhile keeping on the move. 
She continued her retreat at a surprising 
speed for a three-legged bear. The thin 
snow covering indicated that she ran at 
ede of a gallop, making long, lunging 

eaps. 

About a mile beyond her first affray 
with the dogs the mother swam with the 
cubs across a small mountain lake and 
paused in the willows on the farther shore. 
Two of the dogs swam boldly after them. 
Just before they reached the farther shore 
this daring mother turned back to meet 
them and succeeded in killing both. One 
of the other dogs had made his way round 
the lake and audaciously charged the cubs 
in the willows. They severely injured him 
but he made his escape. On went the 
bears. The hunters reached the lake and 
abandoned pursuit. 

The next year another hunt with hounds 


_ was launched. There were a dozen or more 


dogs. The cubs, now more than two years 
old,were still with the mother. The hounds 
started them on the slope of Echo Moun- 
tain. They at once headed for the heights. 
After a run of three or four miles they 
struck their old route, retreated as before 
and again swam the lake, but continued 
their way on up the range. 
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At timber line there were clusters of 
thickly matted, low-growing trees with open 
spaces between. Closely pressed, the bears 
made astand. Unfamiliar with timber-line 
trees, two of the dogs in dodging the bears 
leaped into the matted growths. With feet 
half entangled they were caught by the 
bears before they could make the second 
quick move. The mother bear killed one 
dog with a single stroke of her forepaw and 
the cubs wrecked the other. The mother 
and cubs then charged so furiously that the 
remaining dogs retreated a short distance. 
Mother and cubs turned and again fled up 
the slope. 


Wireless Scent Messages 


The hounds were encouraged by the 
near-coming men again to take up pursuit. 
It was nearly night when the bears made 
another stand on the summit, where they 
beat off the dogs before the hunters came 
up. They then made their way down ledges 
so rocky and precipitous that the dogs hes- 
itated to follow. Descending two thousand 
feet into the forest of Wild Basin on the 
other side of the range, they escaped. Evi- 
dently the mother grizzly had planned this 
line of retreat in advance. 

About a month later I saw the Echo 
Mountain grizzly on the western side of the 
range, in her home territory. She was ever 
alert—stopping, looking, listening and 
scenting frequently. Often she stood up, 
the better to catch the wireless scent mes- 
sages. Though vigilant, she was not wor- 
ried. She was even inclined to play. While 
standing on her hind feet she struck at a 
passing grasshopper with her one forepaw, 
butshemissed. Instantly, while still stand- 
ing, she struck playfully this way and that, 
wheeling entirely about as she struck the 
last time. 

From her tracks I noticed that she had 
been ranging over the middle and lower 
slopes of her territory, eating elderberries 
and chokecherries below and kinnikinnick 
and wintergreen berries in the higher 
slopes. Once, when I saw her rise up sud- 
denly near me, there were elder bush tops in 
her mouth, red berries dangling from the 
tops. After a brief pause she went on with 
her feast. Having only one forefoot, she 
was evidently greatly handicapped in all 
digging operations and also in the tearing to 
pieces of logs. Bears frequently dig out 
mice and small mammals and overturn rot- 
ten logs and rip them open for the ants‘and 
grubs which they contain. 

The last year that I had news concerning 
the Echo Mountain grizzly she was seen 
with two young cubs on the shore of a 
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beaver pond a few miles southwest of Grand 
Lake. Berry pickers saw her a few times on 
Echo Mountain and her tracks were fre- 
quently seen. 

In the autumn a Grand Lake hunter 
went out to look for the Echo Mountain 
grizzly. -He had a contempt for any man 
who pursued big game with dogs and was 
sarcastic in his condemnation of the two 
sets of hunters who had failed with dogs to 
procure a three-legged bear. He con- 
demned everyone who used a trap. But the 
skill of this grizzly in escaping her pursuers 
had gone forth, and being a bear hunter he 
had a great desire to procure her. 

He took a pack horse and several days’ 


provisions and camped in the heart of her 


territory. He spent two days getting ac- 
quainted with her domain and on the third 
day, shortly after noon, came upon her trail 
and that of her cubs descending to the 
lower part of her territory. He trailed for 
several miles and then went into camp for 
the night. Early the next day he set off 
again. He was a painstaking and intelli- 
gent stalker and succeeded in approaching 
at close range to where the bears were eat- 
ing the tops off raspberry bushes. They 
either saw or scented him and, as he circled 
to get closer, retreated. They went down the 
mountain about two miles, using the trail 
they had tracked in the snow climbing up. 

But in a ravine below they abruptly left 
their old trail, turned southward, climbed 
to the summit of a ridge that thrust west- 
ward from the summit and traveled east- 
ward, evidently bound for the summit of the 
range. The hunter also hurried up a ridge 
toward the top, his plan being to intercept 
the bears at a point above the limits of 
tree growth, where the ridge he was on 
united with the ridge to which the bears 
had retreated. He traveled at utmost 
speed. 


A Good Sportsman 


Just before he reached the desired point 
he looked across a ravine and down upon 
the summit of the parallel ridge. Sure 
enough, there were the bears! The cubs 
were leading, the mother bear limping along, 
acting as rear guard. Apparently she had 
injured her remaining forefoot. She climbed 
a small rock ledge to the summit, stood up 
on hind feet and looked long and carefully 
back down the ridge along which they had 
just traveled. While she was doing this the 
cubs were playing among the scattered 
trees. The mother grizzly rejoined the cubs 
and urged them on before her along the 
ridge. At every opportune place she 
turned to look back. 

The wind was blowing up the 
slope. The hunter had hidden in 
a rock ledge just above the tree line 
and was thus awaiting the bears 
where they could neither see nor 
scent him. 

Presently they emerged from 
among the storm-dwarfed and 
battered trees out upon the tree- 
less mountain-top moorland. Up 
the slope they started along a dim, 
wild-life trail that passed within 
an easy stone toss of the hunter. 
The mother, limping badly, finally 
stopped. Thecubsstopped, looked 
at her, then at each other and 
began to play. 

The mother rose on her hind 
feet. Instantly the cubs stopped 
playing and stood up, looking 
silently, seriously at the mother, 
then at every point toward which 
she gazed. Looking down the 
slope she sniffed and sniffed the air. 

Holding the only remaining and 
crushed forepaw before her she 
looked it over intently. It was 
bleeding and one toe—nearly sev- 
ered—hung loosely. The paw ap- 
peared to have been crushed by a 
falling rock. With the cubs watch- 
ing her as she licked the wounded 
foot, the hunter made ready and 
drew bead just below the ear. 

The shadow of a passing cloud 
rushed along the earth and caused 
the cubs to cease their serious 
watching of their mother and to 
follow with wondering eyes the 
ragged-edged shadow skating up 
the slope. The hunter, close 
enough to see the blood dripping 
from the paw, shifted slightly and 
aimed for the heart. Then, as he 
flung his rifle at a bowlder: ‘‘I’ll 
be darned if I’ll kill a crippled 
mother bear!’’- 
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OOKS are largely a matter of clothes, and 
“fit” is the final word in the clothes- 
dictionary. A suit to fit you exactly 

should be tailored to your measure—every 

dimension drafted to your own personal 
physique—and the shape of the garment 
made permanent by patiently stitched tailor- © 
craft in all pure-wool materials. 

Kahn Made-to-Measure clothes are the 
best tailored-to-order clothes we know how 
to produce. 


Oh wad some power the giftie g 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
—Bl 


Every Kahn garment is pure wool. You 
have to be a tailor to realize all that state- 
ment means—for no clothes drape so well 
or shape so well as those that are made of 
fine all-wool fabrics. 


And of most importance these days—the 
superior organization of the Kahn tailor 
shops guarantees all these advantages at a 
reasonable price. 


Seek out your local Kahn dealer and order 
your Fall suit or overcoat today. If you do 
not know him, write for his name—and the 


Kahn book of styles. 


Copyright 1919, Kahn Tailoring Company 


DEAR AUNT: Henry Begg and me 
ie not been abul to rite for a quite long 
me now on account of sickness witch 
d you would be glad to hear about now it is over 
lways the best time to rite. 

id he rote you and Uncle William a postle card 
yer of the hosspittle on it to chear you up when 
ppened and said if I got wurse he would send you 
ne and kepe sending them until it was settuld one 
2 uther witch is the kind of a boy Henry is. 

a grate deel wurried about me and stade out of 
> days wile I was the wurst witch he was verry 
ave to but thare is nothing he would not do for 
eaded it Henry said. 

| quite a lot of frackshuns and vurbs but what do 
/skshuns and vurbs amount to when your best 
| the hosspittle and mite never wurk frackshuns 

ry said. 

was the wurst Henry said he did not care if he 
¢ a frackshun again and what was a few vurbs 
jf me and thare would always be plennty of vurbs 


| 
i 


» stade out of school two days and was verry 
jain from wurrying about me and not abul to eat 
/s muther found out about it and got him to go 
1001 witch she and Henry’s father thought would 
ht thing to do. Vacation or some diseeze witch 
) on you is about the onley thing that will kepe a 
| school without being sent back as soon as it is 
| Henry was out in frunt of the hosspittle most 

t two days wating to 
i was so he would be 
nd you a new postle 
én as I got wurse be- 
ayas sure you would 
«know I was wurse 


he would go hoam 
_ eat but it was hard 
wn on account of a 
throte witch he did 
fun at hoam on ac- 
¢ not wurrying his 
’s muther has a 

eek hart and he hates 
er about having to 
school even in a good 
e always went hoam 
regler time and ate his meels 
was nuthing the matter but 
$ quite hevvy Henry said and 
ould indigest for a cupple hours 
(and take a good deel of wotter 
em down. ; 
mer Henry would come back 
o'clock and be in frunt of the 
li intil about fore o’clock. Sum- 


ge and wunder how I would 
uivitch was a grate question for 


nd Henry wanted to be handey 
body should come out ringing 
3 and want a brite boy to run 
ter or sum moar medicine and 
my life to be done promptly 
|. Henry would stay thare 
er boys and gurls came along from school at 
then he would walk hoam with them verry 
out what they did in school that day so he 
pared in case his muther would ask him about 
ould not want to wurry her by not knowing. 
bul to tell his muther about sum boy getting 
aving the meezles or anything Henry would 
Siither from wurrying about him being at school 
an do her a grate deel of good dont you think so? 
Yiuid his dog Tige was very kind and full of 
lyr him wile I was the wurst as if he knew sum- 
T'S was the matter and he would not bark loud 
Mil or anything but would genrelly lay down with 
d\, Henry’s lap verry thoughtful. Henry would 
S\'S verry gentle and give him a grate deel of 
ile he was wurrying about me. He said after 
ia that way he would never be cross to him 
PY anybody should throw a rock at Tige or tie a 
‘Male they better look out for him. 
N¢the same Tige that dide last year by being run 
7\€ ottomobile witch the boys berried in the 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 


When My Muther Came to the 
Dore Thare Was Me in the Weel Barrow Groneing and Henry Weeling 
Me and About Twenty Five or Thurty Boys Wating to Carrey Me In 


orchered and sang the gosspul him over but a new dog that 
Henry found sumwares and followed ‘him hoam and stade 
after the furst meel witch is a good way to make frends 
with a dog when he is hungrey. After Henry fed him the 
furst meel witch he carried out in his pockut rite from the 
tabul and let him slepe in the shedd on an extra cumfurter 
off of his bed witch Henry broght out after dark sose not 
to wurry his muther Tige made up his mind to stay and 
Henry had him ever since. 

Somebody probily feals pretty bad about losing him but 
it is not Tige Henry said. 

Tige is probily quite valybul and a fine hunting dog 
Henry thinks becaws he caught fore turkeys the furst 
cupple days in the naburs yard and brought them all hoam 
to Henry. They were about half grone turkeys and Henry 
berried them as soon as Tige brought them hoam so as not 
to wurry his muther about Tige. As fast as Henry would 
berry them Tige would digg them up again and Henry was 
quite bizzy betwene the turkeys and Tige and he did not 
want to chane Tige up on account of getting too fearce and 
savvidge as they offen do. When the naburs boys came 


ILE Y 
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over looking for the turkeys witch were gone it 
was very peaceful and quiet at Henry’s house. 
Henry was raking up the back yard when they 
came and Tige was asleep alongside of the woodpile and 
the fore turkeys were berried for the seventh or ateth time 
and Henry thoght for good. 

When Henry saw the naburs boys coming over he lookt 
in Tige’s mouth to see if any fethers mite be in it by 
axsidunt and then he kept on raking the yard and did not 
wake up Tige. After wile they cawled to Henry and he 
went over. by the fence and lookt supprized that so menny 
turkeys should be gone and no sine of them anywares. 
Wile he was wundering what could have happened to them 
and if he had seen any gippsies around or anything he felt 
Tige rubbing at his leg and when he lookt down there was 
*Tige and one of the dedd turkeys witch he had dugg up 
again and seemed to be verry prowd of digging up and 
bringing to Henry. It was pretty near worn out from 
being dugg up ten or elleven times but anybody could tell 
it was still a turkey but not mutch good for Thanksgiving 
Henry said. Henry was never so supprized in his life he 
said and Tige was all reddy to go back and digg up anuther 
turkey when Henry grabd him and tide him up in the shedd 
and told the naburs boys about his mothers hart trubble 
and said Tige must have found the dedd turkey in the ally 
and brought it hoam and maybe it had been run over or 
sumthing becaws it lookt as if it was dedd a long time. 
Henry was verry seryus and honnest about it becaws it 
was so critticle for Tige and fore dedd turkeys would be 
the end of him for good. It was a clost cawl for Tige and 
him Henry said but his muther’s hart trubble probily 
saved them becaws the naburs boys were offle sorrey about 
her and took the dedd turkey hoam and after they went 
hoam Henry dugg up the uther three dedd turkeys and 
put them in a gunny sack and threw them down the old 
well about fiffty feat and he would like to see Tige digg 
them out of that Henry said and it was all his fault becaws 
he otto have done it in the furst place. Henry said Tige 
houled a grate deel at the top of the old well the neckst 
day but the turkeys were too depe for him. It onley 
shows what a boy like Henry will do to kepe a dog out 
of trouble and is a grate creddit to him dont you 
think so? 

I guess I started to rite you about being sick witch 
you and Uncle William mite be glad to know about 
after Henrys dog and the fore turkeys are out of the 
way. It was my appendicks made all the trubble and 
you will find it on page 79 of the fizzieology betwene 
the stummick and the liver. Part of it is on page 78 
and part of it on page 79 and the liver starts on the 
bottom of page 79 and runs over onto page 80. The 
stummick cuvvers three pages and ends on the furst 
part of page 78 ware the appendicks begins. Henry 
and me redd about it last weak and it is moar intrusting 
now on account of mine witch is gone I hoap for good. 

The appendicks is no good exsept for making trubble 
and now mine is gone and I will have a good stummick 
again and a boy’s best frend is his muther and a good strong 
stummick Henry said. Mine started to hurt pretty bad 
rite clost to my stummick in the back yard wile Henry and 
me were playing leep frog about fore oclock in the after- 
noon. After Henry jumpt over the last time I dubbled up 
and groned and had cold swett on my forehed and sevear 
pane all over me from the stummick down in frunt. 

Henry and me had fish for dinner and Henry thoght it 
mite be staggnunt fish or sumthing that made the pane. I 
lade down for a wile and Henry rubbed my stummick but 
it did not do mutch good. Neather Henry or me knew 
about my appendicks becaws we were not over to page 
78 yet. Henry was onley in the middle of his lungs and I 
was just coming into the stummick and the appendicks 
was afterwurds. 

Henry said it was probily onley stummick ake from 
wottermellun and lemmenade witch we had before we 
plade leepfrog and we would go hoam as soon ‘as I could 
straten out. But all the time I kept getting wurse and 
moar cold swett and sevear pane and a hard stummick 
like collera morbice. Henry was pretty scairt by this time 
but I was too paneful to be scairt mutch. Henry ast me if 
I could walk hoam if he would help me by putting his arms 
around under me but it was no use and I dubbled up again. 

Henry was beginning to think pretty hard by this time 
becaws he had to get me hoam sumhow or uther and when 
he hurd me groneing it almost broak his hart. So he went 
in the house the back way ware his muther would not see 
him on account of her hart truble and broght out sum sofa 
pillose and lade them in the weel barrow sose the bottom 
of it would be soft and by both of us helping a littul I 
mannidged to get in the weel barrow and lade down and 
Henry weeled me the two blocks hoam very slow and 
careful and now and then he would stop to let me grone 
a littul. 
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It was a quite mornfle ride hoam. The 
weel barrow squeeked a good dee] and I 
groned quite loud and Henry was puffing a 
good deel from the hevvy lode and after 
wile he took off his cote and lade it over me 
sose he could weel better. Quite a lot of 
uther boys came along by this time and 
wundered what was the matter and Henry 
told them I was in sevear pane in my stum- 
muck and not to talk loud or anything. 
They wanted to help Henry weel me but 
he said nobody could weel me but him if he 
dropt dedd in his tracks but they could 
come along and open the frunt gate and 
help to carrey me in when we got hoam. 
By this time we had about twenty boys 
and moar coming every minnet so thare 
would not be any trubble about carreying 
me in. 

When we got hoam one of the boys rang 
the frunt dore bell and when my muther 
came to the dore thare was me in the weel 
barrow groneing and Henry weeling me and 
about twenty five or thurty boys wating to 
carrey me in. She gave a quite loud shreek 
and almost fainted but Henry told her I 
was not dedd but onley a sevear stummick 
ake and then ate or nine. boys carreyed me 
in and lade me on the bed upstares till the 
docktor came and felt my stummick and 
hurd me grone a cupple duzen times and 
that was enugh for him and the neckst 
thing I was in the hosspittle with about 
fiffty boys on the sidewalk out in frunt 
becaws moar boys kept coming every min- 
net and stade thare until somebody went 
out and sent them all hoam for supper. 

Henry came to the frunt of the hosspittle 
with me but could not get in on account of 
nuthing the matter with him but I wissperd 
to him to run over and brake the news of 
me to Lilly Purl befoar it was all over 
town and mite scare her half to deth. She 
is the one that nockt the flour pott out of 
the seckond storey window by axsidunt 
wile I was looking up for her and mite have 
been fattle if it fell on me insted of the side- 
walk witch was luckey forme. A flour pott 
out of the seckond storey window is apptoo 
do a good deel of dammidge if it hits on 
your head even if it is onley an axidunt and 
not done a purpuss. So Henry went over 
and broak the news about me to her verry 
gentle and kind and told her thare was 
probily no danjer but if anything happened 
to me him and Tige would always be the 
best of frends she had and not to wurry. 
Lilly Purl was pail but verry brave Henry 
said and sent a swete messidge for me witch 
Henry could not get in for fore or five days 
on account of me being so sick but it was 
still swete when I finelly got it and did a 
grate deel of good. She allso sent over a 
bokay of wiledflours witch she pickt herself 
and was kind of willted when Henry finelly 
got them in but the swete messidge was 
not. 

A boys stummick is a grate cumfort to 
him when it is well but you would be sur- 
prised how mutch it can hurt when your 
appendicks is in trubble. After I was put in 
bed in the hosspittle a bewtiful nurse came 
in with a bole of crackt ice for the outside 
of my stummick witch was verry grateful 
for the pane witch went down a good deel 
and the cold swett stopt. After wile I told 
her about Henry and Tige and Lilly Purl 
and the fore turkeys berried ten or elleven 
times and finelly throne down the well 
witch she seamed to be verry mutch in- 
trusted in and smiled quite offen until I 
went to slepe and drempt about the fore 
turkeys chaseing me and Henry down the 
well and Lilly Purl and Tige hawling us 
out in a bigg flour pott witch was mixt up 
as they sumtimes are but the mane facts 
are there. 

In the morning the nurse was thare again 
but the pane was all gone onley kind of 
week and hollo from no brekfust. The 
bewtiful nurse was verry wite and fresh 
from the londry and onley kneaded the 
two wings to be a purfeck angle. She lookt 
out of the window about nine o’clock and 
there was Henry and Tige on the cort house 
Jaun and she waived at them witch Henry 
said was a good sine afterwards. Henry 
and Tige stade there all morning witch 
must have been a grate strane on them 
waiting to see how I would come out. She 
said she never met Henry but she knew 
him rite away from Tige and a soar toe 
which I told her about after the pane went 
down the nite befoar. 

After being quite hollo from no brekfust 
my stummick was moar hollo from no din- 
ner and onley crackt ice on the outside of 
it witch was not much.nurrishment for a 
boy who is used to three or fore pretty good 
meels a day but a bewtiful nurse will make 
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you feal quite chearful even if you are hollo. 
About two oclock the docktor came again 
and felt my stummick witch was soft by 
this time and I was not groneing witch was 
very plesunt for both of us. He was verry 
golly and a fine man a grate deel like Uncle 
William and told my muther it was a good 
deel of trubble to raise a boy but he gesst 
they were wurth it. Then my muther 
leened over and kisst me fore or five times 
quite hard and did not say anything but 
she lookt a good deel and the bewtiful 
nurse kisst me witch was not part of her 
regler wurk but kind of plesunt for me. 
One of them cride on my face witch was 
probily my muther and the dockter said 
there there he will be all rite as a rabbit and 
no caws fur worry and said come on old 
man no moar stummick ake for you and 
they carryed me upstares with everybody 
very happey and golly exsept me and I 
wisht Henry and Tige was there but it was 
no use and I was glad Lilly Purl could not 
see me now becaws it would brake her hart 
when they put sumthing on my nose and 
dropt either on it and I went to slepe and 
waked up in the bed downstares again with 
my muther and the bewitful nurse there 
and the stummick ake gone for good but 
not mutch appetight for supper yet. Then 
I whispered to my muther to tell Henry 
and Tige it was all over and I was all rite 
and would go fishing maybe neckst Wed- 
nesday and get plennty of wurms and not 
wurry about me becaws it was a grate 
strane for them already. I did not tell my 
muther about Lilly Purl becaws I was sure 
Henry would tell her the furst thing and a 
boy is apptoo be kind of delicut about a 
girl like Lilly Purl and telling his muther 
but she genrelly finds out for herself. Henry 
said afterwurds the bewtiful nurse told him 
J talked about Lilly Purl in the either but 
nuthing danjerous. 

After the furst cupple days I had sum 
chicken supe witch filled up sum of the 
hollo in my stummick witch by this time 
was quite depe and wide. I had the supe 
kind of gradjewel and did not seam to do 
any dammidge. There was not mutch pane 
except when I cofit a cupple times and 
seamed to brake open but I onley seamed 
to becaws I wated several minnets after- 
wurds and nuthing ran out so I was still 
holding together all rite but when I cofft I 
was almost shure I felt it ripping open. | 

Henry was aloud to come and see me in 
about fore days and it was a grate meating. 
Tige came with Henry becaws he got through 
the frunt dore befoar they could stop him 
and they mite as well let him come becaws 
he was going to anyway. Tige was verry 
nice and well behaved and seamed verry 
glad to see me and outside of putting his 
frunt pause on the bewtiful nurses wite 
dress he did not make many mistakes even 
for a hosspittle witch is verry partickler. 
Henry could hardly beleave his eyes to see 
me eat iskream witch he thought was all 
over for me. ; 

He gave me the wiledflours from Lilly 
Purl witch were a littul willted from the 
fore days witch Henry had them but the 
sweteness was still in them becaws she sent 
them. 

Henry had kepp them safe in wotter at 
hoam witch is the kind of a boy Henry is. 
Wile the nurse was out getting a vace to 
put them in Henry gave me the swete 
messidge from Lilly Purl witch I could put 
under my pillow Henry said and read wile 
the nurse was gone to supper if I was afrade 
she mite be jellus or anything. By this 
time the nurse came back and Henry and 
me were talking over old times and Henry 
said it was like coming back from the 
grave to see me and he would kiss me if he 
was a gurl, and Tige was so glad to see me 
it was hard to kepe him out of bed. 

I told Henry about the either and going 
to slepe in it and about my appendicks and 
he said he alreddy lookt at one on page 79 
of the fizzieology but mine was the first 
one he ever met in reel life. I told Henry 
as soon as the dockter took the bandidges 
off I would let him be the furst one to see 
ware mine came out of witch was a grate 
pleshure to him Henry said. I told him 
about not being abul to do any choars for 
probily a cupple munths and Henry said he 
would do mine all the rest of his life onley 
for me to be careful and get purfeckly well 
and that would be reword enugh for him. 
By this time Henry said him and Tige 
would have to go becaws he did not want 
to stay too long and when he said goodbye 
he gave me his cullered blue pencil and his 
best aggut shooter for marbels witch was not 
mutch Henry said but onley to show how 
he felt and in a few minnets I could hear 
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him wisseling down the sidewalk in front 
of the hosspittle verry happey and Tige was 
barking loud the furst time in fore days. 

I did not read Lilly Purls swete messidge 
till the nurse was gone for supper becaws 
I wanted to see it aloan furst. It was ina 
once wite envellop witch shode ware Henry 
carreyed it around the fore days he had it 
becaws it was so preshus he would not let 
it out of site. I went to slepe just when I 
finisht it and it must have dropt on the 
bed becaws when I waked up and lookt for 
it it was gone and after looking quite a wile 
I found it all faolded up back in the envellop 
and under my pillow again and the bewtiful 
nurse sitting beside of my bed and did not 
seam to be jellus even if she saw it witch 
she mite. She was onley about half awake 
by then and smileing like old times when 
she probily was one herself becaws you 
never can tell. 

Henry thought it would be all rite for 
you and Uncle William to have a copy of it 
and it mite make you think of old times 
when you probily rote one yourself. The 
riteing is almost purfeckt and sum of the 
wurds is spelt rong but a grate menny of 
them are spelt rite witch is a pretty good 
averidge: 


{Bee DEAR WILLIAM: Henry Begg 
just told me you are in the hoss- 
pittle out of a cleer sky witch is a grate 
supprize to all of us and hopeing with all 
our hart you will be out soon. I would 
never never call you two dears like I did 
back there if you were well and strong and 
you know I wouldn’t to save my life but 
Henry thought a few kind wurds from your 
best frends mite go a long ways and when 
you are sick it makes a lot of difrunce and 
I am one of your best frends sick or well 
and you otto know that by this time and 
nobody feals any kinder wurds for you than 
I do but I mite not say them if Henry did 
not think they would do you a grate deel of 
good and I am takeing his wurd for every- 
thing becaws he is your best frend. So you 
will know how I mean it and if you think 
the two dears are too boled you can take 
one of them out and it will be all the saim 
to me onley I want you to know how I feal 
and get well just the same and Henry 
thought the two dears would help moar 
then onley one. 

I am glad you got all over the flour pott 
falling out of the seckond storey window 
and almost hitting you becaws it would 
nearly brake my hart if you had the flour 
pott on your mind in the hosspittle. I am 
sending sum wiledflours witch I pickt my- 
self and I would not probily send any onley 
Henry thought they mite chear you up and 
I am takeing Henrys wurd for everything. 
Some of them are forgettmynotts witch you 
may not know what they mean exsept by 
the name witch is the way you can take 
them if you want to but it all depens on 
you and I will leave it that way. Some of 
them are dayseys ware you say she 
luvs me she luvs me not and I said 
one but I will not tell you how it came 
out but you can gess it any way you want 
to and it will probily be rite. And I am 
onley riteing this becaws Henry said to 
rite sumthing chearful and I am takeing his 
wurd for everything becaws he is your best 
frend and he otto know. I would like to 
come and see you whan you are abul and 
wishing you mutch helth and happiness by 
kindness of Henry Begg I remane 


Verry respectively your frend 
LILLy PURL. 


If you would like to know how Lilly Purl 
looks she is a quite tawl gurl with a wite 
waste and a blue skurt on and you would 
probily know her ennywares. She is quite 
fond of the country she told me once and 
you mite see her sumtime witch would be a 
grate pleshure to her to meat sutch fine 
people as you and Uncle William and if 
Henry and me should be down there too it 
would make a grate family dont you think 
so? I could verry easy find out if she would 
exsept and let you know and Henry and me 
are always reddy if you are. 

I was wundering what otto be done for 
Henry for being so good to me and probily 
saveing my life by weeling me hoam in the 
weel barrow with the stummick ake. Noth- 
ing would be too good for a boy like that 
dont you think so? Anybody’s rellitives 
whose life was saved would be likely to 
want to do sumthing for a boy like Henry 
Begg if they happened to think of it and as 
soon as I get out of the hosspittle Henry 
and me would be abul to enjoy a lot of 
things together probily moar then ever. 
Henry and me get a lot of good ideas out 


too or would it be just me a 


Septemt 


of the stoar windows but not 
to carrey them out. Henry 


P.S. I remember Henry to’ 
fish pole that screws apart y 
handey thing to have insted of 
ping to cut a pole and the fj 
times wurks off and loses a quite 
The fish are quite plenty th 
Henry and me are going to t 
soon as I am abul screw-apart 
Henry has the wurms alreddy, 
and Uncle William are glad I; 
fishing for good dont you thin 


qm 


MM DEAR AUNT: Henry Be; 
purhapps you and Uncle 
mite be intrusted in a letter fr 
Purl witch she rote in ansur to a 
witch I sent her by linda 
wile I was still in the hosspittle } 
stittches came out. Henry th 
the stittches came out and saw 
appendicks came out for the fur 
was a grate site Henry said and 
never forgett it and a pitcher lik 
page 79 of the fizzeiology would 
intrusting and quite valyubul to s} 
a boy can stand and eat chicken 
iskream in onley two days witeh y 
never see till you beleave it dont y 
Tige was not aloud to see it b 
being libul to put his frunt pai 
ennywares with gurms on them z 
stade out in front and wated for 
come back after the stittches ¢ 
Henry was quite pail when they 
the bandidge but soon his culler ¢ 
but he could hardley beleave it w 
Henry said we otto let you r 
Purl’s letter becaws you and Uneli 
mite be intrusted in it and ¢ 
should never meat Lilly Purl it y 
do enny dammidge becaws it was 
to be privut so this is the coppy « 


HAR WILLIAM: Iwas ver 

get the good news of you by ki 
Henry Begg who is a reel fremfot 
and I and I will never forgett him 
ever kneads a frend I will be his } 
has been so kind to both of usi 
muther gave him a bigg peace of || 
both times he came to tell us a) 


Henry and come again tomorr) 
Henry said he would be shure of. 
cake was fore layers depe and q' 
and my muther will send you son} 
as the stittches are out and you 


becaws he is your best frend. | 
My muther rememburd you 
cold creem on the back of you 


said so but onley becaws you ¥) 
come yourself and Henry sai rye 
to know if I could go on a vii 

in the country with sum fine 
knew that was a rellitive of yt 


would say I mite probily go if 
would be willing but I could 
twene June and September st 
I would be in school the rest ol 
but there would be plenty 
vizzet betwene June and Sept 
school is out. I am shure 


would probily let me go fo 
maybe three weaks if it sho 
strong invitation. I wipe all 
do the dusting every day wh 


myself invighted but onley ' 
kind of a gurl I would be in ¢ 
invighted. Dishes for fore 
not be too menny for me to 
seldem brake one. ] 

Hopeing this is a quite 


stittches out any time you are 
and with best regords I rema 
Yours verry 


. (Concluded on Pag 


Concluded from Page 62) 
ould be quite plesunt, don’t you 
| if there is room enugh? 


1 and me did not ansur yet as we 
}t shure about how to ansur the 
‘illy Purl is verry hansum and you 
ve lookt verry mutch like her a 
lenny yeers ago Henry said. We 
nd you the letter sose you will see 

nd of a gurl she is and you and 


| Winter Butterflies 


(E the river and the smoky town, 
ong the clustered roofs and branches 
) on, 


orry blossoms thickly blowing by 
ween orchards flowering in the sky, 


4 dizzy leagues no weightier wings 


( aare, 
"7 falling, whirling everywhere, 
| white butterflies of winter fare. 


ring with the bleak unbridled winds, 
urse the lonely clouds like startled 


h ds; 


apping icily, as though the day 
‘ping pearls neath heavy lids of gray; 


fuing softly, idly overhead— 
arom fairyland with sails outspread ; 


ised, like humming birds of quiet 


hi 
a|\€ place where purple lilacs grew 
ie year’s dim eyes were April blue. 


2, e river and the restless town, 
n he huddled roofs and branches brown, 


every highway of the silvery air, 
1g, soaring, dancing everywhere, 


rng flocks on pinions swift or slow, 
»! white butterflies of winter go— 
“he of the clouds that we below , 
ingless vision call the falling snow. 
—Mary J. Elmendorf. 
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\The Gospel of Gloom 


iS dog-gone country’ s bein’ wrecked ; 
ere’s trouble comin’, sure as sin! 

sny morning I expect 

| revolution to begin. 

\st of livin’s got so high 

‘Wve ain’t no chance to get ahead; 

ice on promisin’, but I 

lookin’ for the worst,” he said. 


ea him a job; he shook 


head and answered: ‘‘ Not to-day!” 
1 was dejection in his look, 
1 rumbled, as he turned away: 
8 trouble comin’, wait and see; 
‘igs never was as bad before ; 
folks wouldn’ t bother me 
oaxin’ me to work no more.”’ 


3 
sere jobs to Schmitt and Brown 
Pipporetti and McGurk, 

dll made haste to turn them down, 

y seemed to be too sad to work. 

a mts that betrayed their doubt 

14 mentioned matters that were wrong, 
did not fail to speak about 

eavals hastening along. 


n 
in a shop and many a mill 
: 


4 
1 


re useful things had once been made 
wels that might have turned were still, 
igen rusted and decayed, 
in, Crawford and McCall 
_Pappalousa and Czucheck, 
irs tipped back against a wall 
tussed the fast-approaching wreck. 


9s disaster must ensue, 
3 maybe, if we doubted less 
did the work there is to do, 
I might win through to cheerf ulness. 


THE SATURDAY 


Unele William can do as you think best 
about it without enny bothering from us. I 
suppose Lilly Purl would be quite dis- 
apointed if she did not go but she would 
probily get over it so you do not knead to 
wurry about her. Henry sends love and 
says he hoaps to see you and Uncle William 
again sumtime and he bet he could fead 
every pigg down there with a little moar 
practice. Your affectionate nephew 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


> Cormer 


There’s little profit in the fear 
That things must go from worse to worst ; 
We might starve out the profiteer, 
But why starve out our children first? 
—S. EB. Kiser. 


sy 


The Chase 


O! FOR the master of the hounds, 
And ho! for the eager pack. 
I touch the reins and my spirit bounds 
To the height of a horse’s back. 
Blow, master, blow your horn, 
And loosen the tightened tether. 
There’s a flicker of gold in the silver corn 
And the leaves are brown on the tremulous 


thorn, 
So blow us a blast through the autumn morn 
As we canter along together. 
The air is fresh and the frost is white, 
And my leaping blood is a swift delight, 
And the distant hills are shining bright 
In the vigorous, vital weather. 


The hounds are streaming along the road 
And the huntsmen keep the pace. 

The horses are heedless of the load, 
And it’s ho! for the eager chase. 

The gravel is spinning far and free 

And the hoofs are beating a melody. 

There is joy in the galloping heart of me, 
And the wind is in my face! 


Ho! for the master of the hounds, 
And ho! for the crying pack. 
And ho! for the happy hunting grounds 
And the fox’s new-made track. 
There’s a poignant scent in the yellow sedge 
Where the hounds are skirting the thicket 


edge 
And the quarry is crouched in the bois d’are 


hedge, 
And the lead dogs shift and tack. 


The fox sneaks out from his dim retreat 
Where the undergrowth is dense. 
Oh, the spicy woods are dark and sweet 
As he scurries along the fence. 
He circles the alders and climbs the slope, 
And his practiced gait is a graceful lope, 
But his heart is filled with a frightened hope, 
For the race will soon commence. 


The dogs are baying across the hill 
In the crisp and amber weather, 
And I fancy the pack at the coming kill 
© In the fields beyond the heather. 
The horses swing with an easy stride 
And the musical winds are at my side 
And the laughing huntsmen gayly ride 
In a merry troop together. 


The valleys ring with a musical din 
And the echoes are bandied back, 
For the dogs are winding out and in 
On the hot diverging track. 
We leap the brooklet and take the hedge 
And dare the perilous craggy ledge 
And ripple the widths of the billowy sedge 
As we follow the chiming pack. 


The hounds are streaming across a field 
Where the meadow grass is lush. 

They yelp with joy, and the fox is heeled 
In the mad, triumphant rush. 

A jumble of dogs and a smothered cry! 

A wallowing mass and a body awry! 

And a glint in the smiling master’s eye 
As he lifts the draggled brush! 

—Perrin Holmes Lowrey. 
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More than mere ‘candy! 


The Sampler contains assortments from ten 
famous Whitman packages of chocolates and con- 
fections. It sums up the experience of seventy- 
seven years in making superlative sweets—and 
packed in a box unique, distinctive, artistic! Sold 
by our agents everywhere—usually the best drug 
stores. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


You; sense of discrimination 2 
ee will be completely gratified | 
with the first step you take in a 
‘, pair of Suess a sh 


“Faithfal to the last” 


No jot or tittle of painstaking effort 
has been spared to make this foot- 
wear ultra-distinctive in appearance, glove- i 


like in fitting qualities and unusually 
durable. - 


You will find this shoe on ey in the | 
larger exclusive shoe shops. 


N unn-Bush Style Book on request. 


Nani, Bish ¢® Weldon Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wes. 
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MuriKor 


The’ Carbon Paper 
~ That Gives Satisfaction 


M, employer 
pirate disits 
perfect. 

carbon copies” 


HE young lady who said 
this has the right idea. 

Every letter you write de- 
serves a perfect carbon copy. 
A business letter without a 
perfect copy for reference is 
only half a letter—a job half 
done. 

When your employer asks 
for the copy of an important 
letter he has dictated to you 
on a certain date, it may be 
worth time and dollars to him 
if the copy you hand him was 
made with MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper. It will be a neat, easily 
| read, clear, clean-cut copy, 
| without smudge. Your em- 
| ployer will appreciate your 
| 


good, neat work. Such work 
very frequently leads to ad- 
vancement. 


Let us send you some 
samples of MultiKopy 


Send for sample sheets of 
Multikopy Carbon Paper so that 
you can see for yourself how to im- 
prove the quality of your work by 
its use. 


For sale by all of the principal 
dealers throughout this country and 


Canada. 


Improve the appearance of your 
letters by using Star Brand Type- 
writer Ribbons. They give sharp, 
clear impressions. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
335 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 
114-118 Liberty Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
908 Walnut Street 
CHICAGO: 
14 North Franklin Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA.: 
830 Park Building 
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A Don’t Alms 


ENRY B. HARTWELL 
H and Martin T. Worth 
Belonged to the tribe 
which—so says the 
Beatitude— 
Is destined in time to inherit the earth; 
And when that day comes they’ll accept 
it with gratitude, 
For meanwhile both Henry and Martin and 


all 
The millions just like them, comprising 
the meek, 
Are finding their share of the planet is small 
And shrinking alarmingly week after week, 
Since they are the tribe 
That jesters describe 
As meekest of people, a mark for all humors; 
Those patient and sedulous, 
Gentle and credulous 
Ultimate goats—the consumers! 


Well, Henry B. Hartwell and Martin T. 
Worth 
Rode home on the five-seventeen, 
Discussing in language devoid of all mirth— 
In fact with a good deal of spleen— 
The high cost of living, 
And angrily giving 
Their earnest opinion of all profiteers, 
The big and the little 
In clothing and victual 
Who’d mulcted the consumer for years upon 
years. 
The patient consumer, to judge by their tone, 
Was getting impatient and making it known. 
“Say, listen,’’ said Henry B. Hartwell, with 
heat, 
“They’ve boosted the prices of milk and of 
meat, 


«Of clothing and rents 
To such a high level 
That now the expense 
Just drives a poor devil 
Like me, for ,example, to plain despera- 
tion!’’ 
Said Martin T. Worth, ‘‘ You are perfectly 
right; 
I find myself cursing the whole situation, 
And now, just to add to our terrible plight, 
Comes a ten per cent boost in our rail com- 
mutation. 
The only thing cheaper than last year is 
stamps; 
If this thing keeps up we’ll be nothing but 
tramps. 
We fret and we stew about 
All of this jobbery, 
But what can we do about 
Stopping the robbery? 
By George, when I think about things, I'll 
admit 
I just want fo give up the struggle — and 


“‘Quit?’’ echoed Hartwell. ‘‘ You said some- 
thing there! 
Our burdens are getting too heavy to bear. 
I’m weary of patience and all of that stuff; 
Let’s take a hint from the wise proletariat: 
When they decide they’ve been calm long 
enough 
They go and strike. Why should we folks 
be wary at 
Doing the same? 
Strike, that’s the game, 
Strike for the rights of bourgeois—that’s us! 
Everyone’s striking; let’s cut out the fuss, 
Can all the muttering 
Groaning and grumbling, 
Cut out our fluttering, 
Groping and stumbling 
Over this problem; get busy and act! 
Action’s the word, and it’s just what we’ve 
lacked.”’ 


Once in a decade there come in conjunc- 
tion 
Man and the moment; and Henry, by luck, 
Loomed as the man who was destined to 
function 
Just when the definite moment had struck. 
He went through that train 
Of bourgeois commuters, 
He talked in a strain 
That made them all rooters 
For all his ideas and each of them swore 
To go out and gather in converts galore. 
Every commuter resembled the camel 
Which had just suffered the ultimate straw; 
Each had a temper as sore as that mammal, 
Everyone’s nerves were excessively raw. 
All through the cars they’d been railing at 


| Fate, 
| Holding a high-cost-of-living debate, 


Making a tumult that waxed and grew 
louder. 
Henry was, therefore, but match to the 


powder. 

Metaphors mixed? Well, that doesn’t 
much fret me; 

Only I hope that you get me. 


II 


OU’VE heard of wildfire 
And how it will spread? 
Say, it’s a mild fire 
Compared to the red 
Blaze of aay that swept through the 
lan 
When aes known how this brave little 
an 
Henry B. Hartwell had gathered about him, 
Planned for a strike of consumers. And 
though 
Papers at first were inclining to flout him, 
What he had started continued to grow. 
Doctors and preachers, 
Actors and teachers, 
Architects, etchers, 
Writers and sketchers, 
Clerks and collectors, 
Garbage inspectors, 
Lawyers, photographers, 
Office stenographers, 
Pharmacists, skillful with pestles and 
mortars, 
Dentists, insurance men, cashiers, re- 
porters— 
Jostled each other to join the parade 
Following Henry B. Hartwell’s crusade. 


Henry, when interviewed, cogently stated: 
“This isn’t like 
Any old strike; 
Quitting our labors is not contemplated ; 
But we consumers are tired of being 
Ground between millstones, the upper and 
nether — 
Labor and capital—plainly foreseeing 
What will occur if we don’t stick together. 
Laborers strike and the wage level jumps; 
We don’t begrudge them their share of it ; 
Capital then puts us over the bumps; 
Middlemen gather in shekels in lumps; 
Allofthem stick the consumers, poorchumps. 
We have had all we can bear of it. 
Now we’re united to fight the good fight, 
Conscious of true irresistible might. 
Woe to creators 
Of prices that soar, 
Food speculators 
Who gamble for more. 
Wholesalers, retailers, 
Selfish and greedy, 
Skinning the well-to-do, gouging the 
needy, 
Better beware or they’ll rush to destruction? 
We, the consumers, will cause quite a ruction 
Bringing the profiteers straight to their 
doom 
Simply by ceasing, almost, to consume! 
This is our slogan, in country and town, 
‘High cost of living has got to come down!’”’ 


Homeric laughter 
Greeted this statement, 
But, soon thereafter, 
Suffered abatement 
When it became unmistakably plain 
Business—for robbers—was much on the 
wane. 
Harried civilians, 
Simply by millions, 
Leaving the wiseacres greatly amazed, 
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Flocked to the banner 
Hartwell had rz 
Pledging themselves 
would only con 
Just what they had to, and not a bit m 
Till all the prices should slip from the 
Peak of their height and embark ona, 
Profiteers bellowed; an aura of gloom 
Hung about many a highwayman’s s 
Taxicab pirates 4 
Running at high rates, 
Restaurateurs who had waxed very fat 
Bye se prices—found trade 
at ; 


Hat checkers sometimes checked nary; 
Shops were all glutted with ninety 


eggs 
Eighty-cent butter and twenty 
bread, 
Fruit heaped in boxes and pick! 


kegs 
Stayed there. The profiteers’ 
grew red : 
While they were shouting: “We s| 
can’t sell 
Things any cheaper.’? Consumers 
“Well, ; 


Though what you say | 
Doubtless is right 
We cannot pay : 
Prices so palpably out of our si 
Therefore—good day,” = 
Leaving the bandits to mutter, “ 
night!’’ 
Henry B. Hartwell and Martin T. Woi 
Watched their work spread with some 


fied mirth, 
Chuckled at tales which were broug 
their ears | 
Showing how various bold profiteers 
Swiftly were growing less bold in dem 
While their cash balance got leanei 
leaner. 
So for a matter of nearly a week | 
Flourished the strike of the for 
humble 
Then—for there’s no one so strong ¢ 
meek ‘ 
When they are riled— with a roar; 
rumble : 
Down came the prices with thund 
crashing ; 
Bandits and profiteers cutting and sla 
High cost of living, excitedly rushed 
Stuff off their counters to save being cr 
Under the load of supplies they had hoz 
Hoping to profit by means that were si 
So when the dust of the battle had oa 
Profiteers wept, but the multitude che 
High cost of living—that Moloch mo: 
rible— b | 
Climbed fom its pedestal, grew fairly: 
able. : | 
Thus the consumer, 4 | 
That goat of the past, 2 | 


Changed in his humor, 

Got justice at last; 
Proving a point that is easy to note: 
“‘Even a goat-isn’t always a goat!”” | 
Henry B. Hartwell, who fathered the sc 

Which I’ve related, awoke with a st 

Found he had only been dreaming ad 

Heard his town called, and prepar 
depart, ‘ 

Saying to Martin T. Worth with a sig 

** Ain’t life the deuce, with the prices so 

Still, though we holler and squeal a 
woes, . 

Prices will keep going up, I suppose! 


ft 


“The meek shall inherit 
The earth,”’ we are told; 
But waiting to share it 

They’ll grow very old. 
They’ve waited for thousands of year: 
persistence < 
And still find their legacy far in thi 

tance, ; 
The meek may inherit it, but from the 
Appears that it isn’t the meek who} 
got it. » | 
And so the consumer—the meekest of 


tures, 
Allows profiteers to walk over his fea 
Well, maybe some day, 
He’ll try Hartwell’s way, 
For though it’s a scheme 
That the wise may deride 
_ As only a dream 
And a fool dream beside— 
It’s something I’d like to 
tried! 
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J, 1893 — THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST GAR — 1919 


to those who have not secured immediate 
delivery of their new 1920 Haynes cars 


By A. G. SEIBERLING, Vice-President and General Manager 
The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U.S. A. 


ESeyc}) [ is a matter of great regret to us that thousands of people 


GAL have been unable to get immediate delivery of the new 
pet} 1920 Haynes. The fact that we have succeeded in increasing 
production to the point where we may soon be on a greater delivery 


basis is encouraging to us. But we feel that an explanation is due all 


of the good friends of the Haynes who have waited so patiently and 


so expectantly for their cars. 


During the war our plant was converted into one 
to serve our government. Our engineers and 
designers went ahead with their work and pro- 
duced the new 1920 Haynes. Its tremendous 
appeal at the opening of the year is a matter of 
history, and orders continued to come from all 
parts of this country as well as from abroad. 


Our dealers have done their best to take care of 
their patrons. We realize, however, that even 
when the situation was understood everyone 
who ordered a new Haynes was more and more 
anxious to receive it. 


We could not “rush” production. Even had it 
been mechanically possible there remained the 
fact that no Haynes is allowed to leave our plant 
until it has satisfied the rigid inspection tests of 
our engineers and designers. 


Each Haynes car must exemplify the four essential 
factors of character—beauty, strength, power and 
comfort—before it can go to its future owner. 
This extra care on our part is a tangible benefit 
to the owner, but we know how anybody feels 
about it when he has ordered a fine new car and 
cannot get it. 


But the orders continue to come in. The new 
1920 Haynes is actually an advance model. It 
is what, in ordinary times, would have been 
expected of this organization next January. Nat- 
urally, every time one is driven from a Haynes 
dealer’s establishment it awakens in the mind of 


Thus 


every beholder the desire to own one. 
the orders show no indication of abatement. 


We are doubling the capacity of our plant; we 
have increased our production. Those who have 
waited have profited, because they are getting 
Haynes cars which are wonderfully improved. 


The new 1920 Haynes, therefore, is a car worth 
waiting a little while for. Whether it is the seven- 
passenger touring car, the four-door, four-passen- 
ger roadster, the seven-passenger limousine, the 
seven-passenger sedan or the four-passenger coupé, 
we know that it comes fully up to the Haynes 
standard of a car of character. 


Our earnest recommendation is that you place 
your reservation with your Haynes dealer now. 
You may have to wait a short time before receiv- 
ing your car, but the value of your investment 
will more than offset the slight delay. 


We have promised your dealer to do our best 
to fill his orders with the least possible loss of 
time, and that every car we send him shall meas- 
ure fully up to the standards created and per- 
fected by the Haynes organization in all the 
twenty-six years since Elwood Haynes thrilled 
this country with his invention — America’s First 


: “i DD bande, 


The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the government at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 
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ORE and cheaper food” is the cry 
which is now echoing throughout the 
world and it is a cry which makes the 

bewhiskered Bolshevist grin with delight and scatter with 
increasing enthusiasm his artful propaganda. 

Of course the situation in this country is nothing like as 
acute-as elsewhere. Moreover, we are not particularly im- 
pressed with the frolicsome gambols—or gambles—of 
Bolshevism. But the fifty cents’ worth of eats we now get 
for the sum of one dollar is supplying us also with food for 
thought and making us more vitally interested in the 
factors which contribute to the output of farm products. 
One of the most potent of all of these factors and one 
over which we have a great deal of control is commercial 
fertilizer. 

Perhaps no other American institution has advanced so 
rapidly out of the realms of ignorance and shady dealings 
as the fertilizer industry. From a small business of a very 
questionable character with an annual output of about 
half a million tons it has developed within less than forty- 
five years into an immense and reputable industry having 
an annual production of nearly 7,000,000 tons; an industry 
of such importance that each year our clothing and daily 
food supply is growing more dependent upon it. Yet the 
advances which have been made up to the present will ex- 
hibit about the same contrast to those which will and must 
be made within the next forty-five years that the old ten- 
story skyscraper now bears to that monumental tower of 
commerce—the Woolworth Building. 

It was not so long ago that the term fertilizer dealer was 
almost synonymous with those of footpad, burglar, scamp 
and crook. The vender of gold bricks, fake oil stock, cheap 
diamond mines and alcoholic cure-alls had nothing on the 
owner of an ill-smelling fertilizer shed and a smooth-selling 
personality. Making something out of worse than nothing 
was his specialty, and the beauty of his business was that 
the buyer of his product could seldom find him at a loss 
for an alibi when the crops failed to respond to his mar- 
velous brands of fertilizer. The climatic conditions were 
not just right in that particular year. Hither there was too 
much rain or not enough. The blight, the bugs, the bac- 
teria or the what not were responsible for the mediocre 
yields. 

Nearly everything above or below the soil has been 
called upon from time to time to explain why the crop 
didn’t pay, but was the fertilizer to blame? Never! 
Couldn’t the poor boob of a farmer tell it was good stuff? 
See how black it was and what a rich odor it had! And 
did he notice the analysis on the fertilizer sack? 

And the consumer would reluctantly admit that in color 
and strength of smell it was certainly the goods. What he 
would seldom admit, however, was that the analysis meant 
nothing to him except an impressive array of symbols 
bearing mute testimony to the depth of the fertilizer man’s 
knowledge. Often this analysis was just about as clear to 
the fertilizer manufacturer as to his victim. All he knew 
was that he had paid a shrewd chemist a pretty fair sum to 
express the contents of the bag in glowing, mystifying and 
misleading terms. Many a dealer in those wide-open days 
of the late seventies boasted that all the capital one really 
required to start a fertilizer business was a bank of sand 
and a polecat. 


Inventions Inspired by the Ash Heap 


INCE there were no laws requiring fertilizer dealers to 

show the composition of. their goods, sometimes an 
analysis was attached to the bags and sometimes not. 
Even when the analysis was given the average consumer 
had little knowledge of what it meant and no guaranty 
that it was correct. 

Yet the value of various fertilizer materials was fairly 
well known at this time by those who had made a study of 
agriculture. The use of finely ground bone as a fertilizer 
dates far back to the early days of history. Fish scrap was 
utilized to advantage by the American Indians. Stable 
manure, which is the one best bet in fertilizers, had been 
in use since cattle and horses were first domesticated. 
Guano from Peru and the West Indies and nitrate of soda 
from Chile were being imported for fertilizing purposes. 
German potash salts were beginning to come in and the 
phosphate deposits of South Carolina were just being ex- 
ploited. The famous chemist Liebig, known as the Father 
of Agriculture, had discovered how to make water-soluble 
phosphates by treating bones or phosphate rock with 
sulphuric acid. 

The trouble lay in the fact that there was no supervision 
and control exercised over the manufacturer and his prod- 
uct and little knowledge of fertilizer values among the 
consumers. Many if not most of those engaged in the 
fertilizer business were better versed in the art of doubling 
the dollar than in the art of manufacturing a product which 
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would increase crop yields. Mixed fertilizers therefore 
became the receptacle for most any old thing which other- 
wise had no market value. 

To read over some of the fertilizer patents of the late 
sixties and early seventies one would suspect that the in- 
ventor had gone into his back yard and after a careful 
survey of the ash heap, garbage can and trash pile had 
seated himself on the doorstep and written his specifica- 
tions for a fertilizer which would enable him not only to 
clean up the mess in his yard but clean up also a tidy sum 
by selling this camouflaged waste to his neighbors. 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol as it was commonly 
called, was the stuff which did the trick. By treating 
almost anything with this acid one could get a delightful 
mass of ‘‘goo,”’ which when mixed with liberal—oh, very 
liberal—quantities of soil made an extremely salable and 
profitable product. In 1870 and 1871 low-grade fertilizers 
containing from thirteen to fifteen per cent of total phos- 
phoric acid—only fifty per cent of which was water- 
soluble—less than one per cent of nitrogen, and traces of 
potash, sold for as high as fifty-two dollars a ton. Sucha 
product nowadays, in spite of the high price of labor and 
materials, would not bring more than fifteen dollars a ton. 


The Same Food for Cannon and Crop 


Be the time has passed when one can cash in on such 
dubious assets as an evil odor and a dark-brown color. 
The time is also rapidly passing when high-sounding names 
are alone sufficient to inveigle the consumer into buying a 
fertilizer. The agricultural colleges, the state experiment 
stations and the United States Department of Agriculture 
have given the farmer every opportunity to learn the value 
of fertilizers and how to interpret a fertilizer analysis. 
By constant and earnest effort they have taught him that 
a large bulk of fertilizer at a low price is not always a good 
investment. Itis the quantity and availability of the three 
fertilizer substances—potash, phosphoric acid and nitro- 
gen—which interest him, and he has a pretty clear idea 
what these ingredients are worth. Every state which con- 
sumes any quantity of fertilizer has strict laws governing 
its sale, and it is rather unfortunate for the dealer if his 
goods do not come up to the guaranty. Reputable business 
men with trained technologists and agronomists in their 
employ and a desire to remain in business now dominate 
the fertilizer industry and most of the get-rich-quick 
crowd have taken to cover. 

That old adage of “‘waste not, want not” is now being 
properly applied in fertilizer manufacture. The mere fact 
that a material is a waste product is no longer sufficient 
reason to warrant its use in fertilizers. Both the farmer 
and manufacturer realize that it is poor policy to grind up 
old cement pavements for a top dressing for lawns and 
equally poor judgment to use wood ashes for making side- 
walks. 

But the proper use of certain industrial wastes and by- 
products of other industries has given to our agricultural 
interests immense quantities of valuable fertilizer materials 
which are rendering us almost independent of foreign 
sources. Forexamplethe recovery of the ammonia formerly 
wasted on the coking of coal now adds over 59,444 tons 
annually to our fixed nitrogen supply, worth nearly 
$18,000,000. The use of fish scrap from canneries and 
blood and tankage from the packing-house industry are 
worth many more millions to American agriculture. By 
utilizing cotton-seed meal, either directly on the soil or 
indirectly by feeding it to stock and then spreading the en- 
riched manure on his land, the Southern farmer puts back 
into his fields a good part of the fertility withdrawn by the 
cotton crop. 

Within the past decade the steel manufacturer in the 
South has contributed a valuable fertilizer by turning out 
a slag rich in available phosphoric acid for which his 
ingenuity was formerly taxed to find a dumping place. 

The recovery of potash from partly desiccated lakes, 
from the giant kelp or seaweed of the Pacific Coast, from 
the dust of cement plants and from certain potash min- 
erals enabled us during the war to meet in part at least 
the shortage in this important fertilizer ingredient caused 
by the cutting off of the supplies normally imported from 
Germany. 

And right here the American fertilizer industry should 
be given full credit for the admirable way in which it met a 
very difficult and trying situation during the late war. The 
fact that both high explosives and fertilizers require the 
same materials in their manufacture made it appear that 
one of these industries must be seriously curtailed—and 
there was little doubt which one would have to suffer, for, 
as some one very aptly put it, “‘the cannon had to be fed 
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before the crop.” It was early ree 
that the normal supply of sulphuriea 
entirely inadequate to meet the gigai 
program and the ordinary demands of agriculture 
phosphate, yet by stupendous efforts the fertilize) 
facturers so increased the capacity of their acid 
that—together with the quantity manufactured 
hastily built government factories—the annual pro 
was pushed from 3,762,417 tons in 1913 to 7,500,( 
in 1918. This increase of almost one hundred ; 
averted the shortage until the armistice was signe 

The nitrogen situation was an even more seri 
Our entire output of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda which we could import were nee 
munitions of war. These nitrogen carriers so long di 
upon for fertilizers had to be largely replaced by 
forms of nitrogen, and the fertilizer industry 
‘combed the country in order that American agi 
should not suffer for lack of proper nitrogenous m 
Vast quantities of tankage, dried blood, bones, hi 
horns, cotton-seed meal, oil cake and fish ser, 
corralled. Leather scrap, shoddy, old felt, wool, | 
numerous other organic wastes containing nitro 
so treated as to change their nitrogen content in 
available for crops. 

In order to avoid the possibility of being cut 
adequate supplies of nitrogenous compounds by thi 
of the submarine the Government began the 
Mussel Shoals and Sheffield, Alabama, of two| 
plants for producing compounds of nitrogen { 
inexhaustible supply in the air. These plants, wh 
designed to have a combined capacity of 47,50(; 
fixed nitrogen per annum, were nearly completed *} 
armistice was signed. They are larger than an} 
ever constructed for a similar purpose, and whik 
erating at present will unquestionably be used fo 
out valuable nitrogenous compounds. / 

Within the past five years more earnest effort: 
expended in searching for sources and evolving 0 
for the manufacture of materials suitable for bo) 
tions and fertilizers than in the score of years imr 
preceding the war. And now that the war is endei 
whole world is crying for food the logical and 
thing to do is to turn the immense tonnages of 
into fertilizers, which will help feed the ’starvin' 
and repair in part the ruin which these same 
have wrought. 

But while we have immense sources of fertili! 
rials at our disposal and the annual consumpti 
tilizers is showing a very healthy growth, the ir 
searcely out of its swaddling clothes. ' 


Waste in Shipping and Manufactur§ 


OT only must we use more fertilizers but oun 

of manufacture are on the verge of some ve ‘ 
changes. It is true that there is an increasing i 
toward more concentrated fertilizers, and one 0 ng 
recent steps in advance taken by the manufactu f 
cutting out of some of the numerous brands cat 
small and fractional percentages of fertilizer ine 
yet in no other industry is there so much ine f 
tively valueless material handled, rehandled, shpé 
paid for by .both the producer and consumers 
fertilizer business. é 
Let us take for instance the phosphate materi 
are the basis of nearly all mixed fertilizers. I 
2,000,000 tons of phosphate rock, containing an IF 
thirty-two per cent of phosphoric acid, are anni} 
sumed in this country for fertilizer purposes. ft 
rock is mined, washed and dried it is shipped to ty 
fertilizer plants, most of which are located severili! 
miles and some as many as a thousand miles 
phosphate mines. For every ton of the fertilizer # 
shipped to the factory, therefore, freight is paid o™ 
of gangue, or filler. 
Though it may be argued that all of this filler2™ 
eliminated and that the freight rates on a raw m@ 
always lower than on the finished product, never!@ 
fact remains that car space is being occupied 2! 
consumed by the hauling of relatively valueless £)5! 
large amounts of which could be removed beforeMl 
But this is not the worst. After the rock 7@ 
fertilizer factory it is mixed with an equal we 
phuric acid and a product results containing $ 
cent of phosphoric acid, or only one-half of that? 
the original raw material. This product, which) ¥ 
phosphate of commerce, is either marke ed i & 
added to other materials to produce a mixeilY 
which contains even lower percentages of fertiliif 
ents. In any event it is again shipped—and /@ 
(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Concluded from Page 68) 
ces—to points where it is dis- 
the consumer. Though the 
jie acid in acid phosphate and 
qortilizers is undoubtedly more sol- 
1}{ more quickly available to crops 
is in the original rock, there is no 
ound the fact that we are violating 
mic law in turning out far from the 
f consumption finished products 
ng less of the marketable ingredient 
1s the raw material from which they 
ufactured. 
juame condition prevails, though to 
«xtent, in the case of many more 
4» materials. Ammonium sulphate, 
nance, is manufactured by hauling 
4c acid to the by-product coke-oven 
nd there passing ammonia gas into 
[ product containing the sulphuric 
¢its equivalent, is then hauled to the 
i) factory and after being mixed with 
‘\gredients it is hauled away again. 
|» have freight charges three times 
juuric acid, and all that the acid has 
j to convert the ammonia into an 
tandled but considerably diluted 
iperfectly feasible to produce con- 
/dphosphates containing from forty- 
wifty per cent of soluble phosphoric 
aoints close to the phosphate mines. 
4] equally practicable to manufacture 
¢um phosphate instead of ammo- 
alphate at the coke-oven plants. 
| product would contain more than 
recent of available phosphoric acid 
nly fifteen per cent of ammonia— 
' them fertilizer ingredients. All 
i/ecessary is to pass ammonia gas into 
qoric acid instead of sulphuric acid. 
12 with any knowledge of chemistry 
viat it is impractical to apply to the 
‘ombined potash, phosphoric acid, 
(a and nitric acid, for these chem- 
the free state would be well nigh 
“ble to handle and distribute and 
ay prove fatal to the crops. But 
} hey be combined with relatively 
eis materials and shipped all over the 
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#1 Reina made as though to gather 
@mass of sewing and to retreat into 
se. Again she hesitated, and in her 
5 of vacillation Johnny Polk has- 
dn: 
ow you ain’t int’rested, ma’am. At 
‘know you think you ain’t, which 
0 pretty much the same thing. And 
int’rested in himself either. But 
afi red int’rested in him. That’s why 
i'e. 


Bi 


” 


I: months ago,’”’ orated Polk, “‘I’d’a’ 
1 did say—there wa’n’t another 
eight in the country with Eddie 
future. He was a sure comer. He 
fap. He had cash in bank. He was 
aight road to the champ’nship. Like- 
| had the dandiest, prettiest, cutest, 
smartest wife gi 

ase, Mr. Polk!” protested Reina, 
{: manager forged onward: 

\.at’s he got now? I ask you as a 
) question. He is as good a man as 
y then. Hasn’t gone back an inch. 
2 m the right chance and he’d be mid- 
isht champ in another year. Maybe 
| But he ain’t got the chance. Nor 
] ain’t due to have it. Not unless 
eit to him. Say, ma’am, that boy’s 
erazy about you.” 

‘on’t want to talk about him,” said 


fe’d go up in the air so high he’d 
new star. He’d discover a new 
00. No, I’m playing a lone hand 
. I’m here to beg you to take 
Now hold on before you go 
hat way at me! He’s moping for 
| He’s dead sorry how he acted in 
el with you. He’s said so a mil- 
es. He says over and over that he 
mong. Aw, won’t you call it a day 
back, ma’am?”’ 
e you got a return ticket,” said 
olitely solicitous. ‘For there’s 
apt to be a crowd at the station 
for the eleven-forty-eight. I s’pose 
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country—in fact all over the world—liter- 
ally tied to something which does not pay 
its own way? 

Theoretically they should not and from 
a practical standpoint in many instances 
they should not. But in certain cases it is 
hardly commercially feasible at present to 
replace some of the relatively unimportant 
substances with those having a definite 
fertilizer value. 

Ammonia, it is true, enters the fertilizer 
market tied to sulphuric acid, when it 
might as well be combined with phosphoric 
acid and some of it with nitric acid. Also 
the vast bulk of phosphoric acid sold for fer- 
tilizer purposes is combined with lime, 
which could be replaced by either ammonia 
or potash or both. But in the case of such 
materials as nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of potash, both of which are soluble salts 
found in natural deposits and really require 
no chemical treatment to render them 
ready for fertilizers, it is questionable 
whether it would be economical to replace 
the soda and sulphuric acid respectively by 
fertilizer ingredients. Certainly it would 
be impracticable to remove the soda from 
nitrate, or Chile saltpeter, at the source of 
this material, for as far as we know Chile 
is very remote from supplies of sulphuric 
acid, ammonia and potash. 

Again it is impossible to eliminate the 
filler from certain organic fertilizers such 
as cottonseed meal, dried blood, fish scrap 
and so on without destroying the nature 
and also much of the fertilizer value of such 
materials. But with the advent of syn- 
thetic nitrogen compounds these organic 
materials are growing of less importance as 
fertilizers each year. Even now their value 
as cattle and stock feeds is as great if not 
greater than their value as direct food for 
crops. Synthetic ammonia and nitric acid, 
both of which are now being manufactured 
in this country, render it possible to pro- 
duce the most concentrated nitrogenous 
compounds and will eventually cause the 
Chilean nitrate deposits to assume a rela- 
tively unimportant réle in American agri- 
culture. 
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that’s the train you’ll be wanting to catch 
back to 4 

“Listen, Mrs. Craig!’ pleaded Polk, fan- 
ning his wet face with renewed vehemence. 
““You’ve maybe read about the boy’s losing 
his last five fights?” 

“‘T don’t have much time for reading,” 
evaded Reina, adding as a compromise with 
honesty, ‘“‘but dad has told me about them. 
Not that I was interested. Dad never liked 
me marrying a fighter. He said they were 
a tough lot. But he reads about Eddie’s 
fights. And then ——” 

“Do you know why he lost them five 
fights?” asked Polk. “‘No’m, I’m not aim- 
ing to say he was so broke up about you 
that it put him stale. He’s not that kind, 
Eddie isn’t. He’s worked harder’n ever— 
to show you he was worth tying up to. 
There ain’t a crumb of yeller in all that 
boy’s body. He lost them fights on your 
account though.” 

“T’m not inter——” began Reina with 
forced stiffness, but Polk did not pause. 

“The story got out that you had left 
him,” he explained. ‘And in the ring the 
lads he was up against flung it at him—to 
get his goat, you know. And they got it. 
It sent him out of his head, he was so mad. 
He’drush’em like a charging bulland they’d 
lay back and murder the poor helpless 
sucker. That’s the secret of his loses. If 
he cared less for you—if he wasn’t nutty 
about you—they couldn’t get him that 
way. He’dbechamp by now. Get the idea, 
ma’am? It’s God’s truth. And it’s so bad 
now that he’s on the ragged edge. One 
more lose at most will put him in the dis- 
ecard. And he’s going to score that lose next 
month unless you’ll stand by him like you 
swore to when you and him came up before 
the gospel ref’ree for your life-battle instruc- 
tions. I tell you, if you'll let bygones be 
bygones and come back to him it’ll change 
him into a winner. Then the other feller 
ean guy him all night without getting his 
goat. Won’t you?” 

““Why should I?” she countered. “I 
never liked him to be a fighter. Dad hated 
me to marry a fighter. Dad told Eddie ke’d 
take him into the business with him if he’d 
quit it. Dad has the best hay and feed 
business in this end of the county. It was 
a fine offer. Eddie said he’d do it, too, 
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It must not be inferred from this article, 
however, that filler in fertilizers will soon 
be a thing of the past, for it is impossible 
to make up brands of a certain definite 
composition without the addition of some 
inert or foreign material. Moreover, in 
order to distribute medium quantities of 
fertilizer ingredients uniformly over a field 
it is necessary to have such ingredients 
thoroughly mixed with some material to 
dilute them. The addition of this dilut- 
ing agent, however, should not be made at 
points far from the point of consumption, 
thus necessitating handling, rehandling and 


» the payment of transportation charges. 


Some attempt has been made to avoid 
these expenses by establishing dry-mixer 
plants at points close to where the fertilizer 
is consumed, but few of the fertilizer fac- 
tories produce and ship really concentrated 
materials to these mixing plants. 

But concentrated fertilizer materials are 
coming just as surely as concentrated alco- 
holic beverages are departing. Already 
limited quantities of ammonium phosphate 
are being put on the market as fertilizer, 
and double superphosphate containing from 
forty-five to fifty per cent of phosphoric 
acid is being manufactured by a number of 
concerns in place of ordinary acid phos- 
phate, which contains only from fourteen 
to eighteen per cent of this fertilizer in- 
gredient. With the increase in freight rates 
and labor charges the manufacturer is 
beginning to realize that the shipping and 
handling of low-grade goods is not econom- 
ical. .The farmer also is having much the 
same thought and is finding that higher- 
grade fertilizers are in the end the cheapest. 
As for the ultimate consumer, who sees his 
fast dwindling. dollars winging their way 
with ever increasing rapidity into the 
gilded cash registers of the butcher, the 
baker and the corner-grocery man, he is 
heartily in favor of anything which makes 
toward better, more and cheaper food. If 
concentrated fertilizer will bring the prom- 
ised relief he will open his arms with a 
gladsome smile and cry “‘ Welcome, little 
stranger.” 


when he had earned enough money to pay 
his share of the branch that dad is going to 
open over at the Locks. Why should I go 
back to him, just to help him and you clean 
up a big piece of change on a lot of fights? 


“‘Ts that why you and Eddie quarreled?”’ 
asked Polk. ‘‘Because he wouldn’t switch 
from fighting to the hay and feed business? 
Was it?” 

“No,” she said reluctantly, “it wasn’t. I 
knew Eddie well enough to know he’d do 
that anyway in a year or so. He’d prom- 
ised. He don’t break his promises. I’ll 
grant him that. No, we quarreled over 
something much more important. Never 
mind what it was. It mightn’t seem so im- 
portant to you, but it did to us. It showed 
me what sort of a man I had married and I 
left him. I’m glad I did,” she finished in a 
voice whose fierce note of challenge was 
marred by a quavery wobble somewhere in 
midregister. 

“Listen, then,” pleaded the manager 
craftily as he caught the quaver. ‘‘ Will you 
do this? I’ve hustled round and pulled a 
trillion wires. And I’ve got a match on 
between Eddie and Kid Hardy. The Kid 
is after the middleweight champion; and 
while the champ is stalling Hardy is trying 
to pick up some easy coin. That’s why he’s 
standing for this match with Eddie, He’s 
fizgered out a way to turn it into a gold 
mine. His manager is working the press 
crowd to print stuff about Eddie’s having 
come back and about his wanting a grudge 
fight with the Kid and all that line of rot, 
and the fight’s signed up for at last. The 
Kid knows how Eddie lost his last fights and 
he’s counting on getting him crazy in the 
ring just like the others did, and then 
swallowing him—ears and all. He’s even 
figgered on the round he’s going to do it in, 
and him and his manager is betting their 
collar buttons on that round. I got that 
straight. They think it’s a cinch. All the 
Kid has to do at any stage of the fight is to 
pull that crack about your deserting Eddie 
and then land the K. O. while Eddie is run- 
ning into it with shut eyes and swinging 
arms. That’s why the Kid took him on. 
He’s lotting on a ton of cash from the bets 
on that special round.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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ontinued from Page 71) 
aa tried to look indifferent, but some- 
seemed to bother her eyes; so she 
hem assiduously on her work. 
Axed up the match,” pursued Polk, 
ying all that. I did it because we 
ust one chance. If you’ll come back 
pboy—we win. Eddie’s licked better 
an the Kid before now. If you won’t 
ck to him, will you do this for me? 
» day of the fight will you see he gets 
ror a tel’gram from you, saying it’s 
jt and that you’re coming back? Will 
Even if you renig on it afterward, it’ll 
him through the scrap. It’s such a 
shing to do! If he loses out he’s 
well done for. Will you?” 

\!”? she made muffled reply. ‘‘I don’t 
ylcan. I’ve never broken my prom- 
Eddie any more than he has to me.” 
t ” 
yafraid I can’t do what you want me 
. Polk,” she said with much finality. 
my Polk grunted in dire misery and 
his feet. 

yas gambling high on this visit,”’ he 
ith an elephantine sigh. “‘Good-by, 
. Itsure must ’a’ been a he-squabble 
ju two had—if it lets you bust up his 
e this!” 
e thing a quarrel is about,’’ she de- 
| herself, “has nothing to do with the 
‘it can lead to. When a couple argue 
/e place where the shell cabinet ought 
din the parlor it can lead to worse 
: sometimes than if one of them was 
w a pail of hot water at the other.” 
ibe so,”’ he assented without inter- 


” 


f 


Well, I must be going. So 
iinstance,’’ expounded Reina, warm- 
lier theme. ‘‘ For instance, there used 
¢ man and his wife right here in this 
‘ywn who were ever so much in love 
‘uch other—ever so much. And one 
xy just happened to read in a news- 
4: discussion about whether it was a 
| d’s place or a wife’s to wheel the 
arriage, and they happened to get to 
i about it. The husband said it was 
i for a grown man to be a baby- 
te chauffeur. The wife said a man 
\io be proud to push his own darling 
) carriage. The husband said that 
tyoman’s job, not a man’s. And the 
id something about his being lazy 
fish; and then he said something 
Jher being a corking good judge of 
jess and laziness—if ever a woman 
jnd that started them. And it grew 
perfectly horrible quarrel and 


w did they settle it?’’ asked Polk 
‘rfunctory politeness from the bot- 
(up. “Which of them was elected to 
he baby?” 

ere—there wasn’t any baby,” she 
2d gloomily. ‘‘There never had 
ty. It seemed as if there was never 
© be any. I think that was why 
th argued so crossly about the mg 
ll, of all the pie-eyed rot!’’ snorted 
‘Scrapping as to which had to wheel 
when there wasn’t any kid to wheel! 
{7 they lived in this burg? I guess by 
jie they’re most likely getting their 
ms addressed to ’em in care of the 
foolish house. You say they # 
[ld you about it to show what tiny 
nts can lead to quarrels that sepa- 
Iks forever and ever,’ she inter- 
eoldly. “I didn’t expect you to 


g hot trip just for nothing.” 

Louldn’t quite say it was for noth- 
tumbled Polk. “If I hadn’t wasted 
d like this I’d never ’a’ known there 
such a stubborn woman left alive. 
1’a’ missed that booby-hatch yarn 
1 he couple who went to the mat over 
dy buggy that wasn’t ever needed. 
{vas worth the round-trip fare by 
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of his acquaintance; a man who had twice 
been the welcome guest of the state by rea- 
son of his genius as an imitator of other 
people’s penmanship. Twenty-five dollars 
changed hands during Polk’s interview 
with the penman; and the manager came 
home a few hours later bearing in his 
wallet a note in Reina’s sprawly handwrit- 
ing—a note which ran: 


“Fiddie, dearest: It was all my fault and I 
am sorry. Won’t you take me back? 
Please wire reply. But wait till you have 
licked that big stiff of a Kid Hardy first 
and send me news of the fight in the same 
telegram. 

“Yours with lots of kisses, REINA.” 


This model epistle was dated the day 
before the forthcoming fight. Polk went to 
the further expense of sending it by hand 
on that day to Reina’s home town and hav- 
ing it mailed thence by special delivery. 

Meantime Kid Hardy and the latter’s 
manager were keeping their betting com- 
missioners busy. True, the odds on the 
battle itself were so strongly in Hardy’s 
favor, due to his recent exploits in the ring 
and chiefly to Craig’s chronic trick of blow- 
ing up at the critical minute, that it was a 
foolish waste of money to hazard any 
wagers on the direct result. But the cus- 
tom of ‘‘rounds betting’? was then at its 
height, and to this custom Hardy pro- 
ceeded to lend his whole-hearted patronage. 

Acting always through an agent, he 
placed wad after wad of his savings on the 
long-odds forecast that he was going to 
win in the seventh round. Insiders knew 
Hardy was backing himself thus and why 
he was doing it. It was an open secret 
ere the initiated and they trailed his 

ets. 

By all normal reasoning this persistent 
plunging should have sent the odds top- 
pling in no time and have rendered im- 
possible any further betting on such a 
certainty. Yet, mysteriously, money ap- 
peared from nowhere to cover the bulk of 
the proffered wagers, especially when the 
odds began to lengthen. 

Johnny Polk had never heard the term 
“psychology.” Yet he was betting every 
dollar he could scrape together—on his 
own psychological skill. He knew Eddie 
Craig as not even Eddie’s wife knew him. 
And he foresaw, with no shadow of doubt, 
the effect Reina’s pseudo-note would have 
on its recipient. 

Craig, doggedly and with all his fund of 
grim perseverance, was training for the 
fight. Yet in his heart he knew he would 
not be able to steel himself to coolness 
should Hardy taunt him publicly with his 
wife’s defection. 

Vainly he tried to school himself into 
indifference of anything this new opponent 
of his might say. Vainly he told himself 
that, now he was prepared for the insult, 
it could not sting him to that queer stage 
of madness. In his heart he knew what 
must happen. And knowing it, he never- 
theless went on training with all his con- 
centrated might. 

As well warn a lunatic to force himself 
into calmness at the full of the moon as 
for Polk to entreat Craig to get used to the 
idea of hearing that one unbearable taunt. 
The thing had become a sort of mania to 
him. And every succeeding week of Reina’s 
absence made the shame bite deeper. The 
certainty that Kid Hardy would bawl out 
his disgrace used to send hot thrills of homi- 
cidal fury tingling through the unhappy 
man. 

Craig knew the coup was planned for the 
seventh round. Polk had seen to that. 
Eddie had even formulated a vague plan 
for getting his seconds to stuff his ears with 
waxed cotton just before that round should 
begin. But he knew he would be able to 
read the other man’s lips. He would know 
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So long!” what Hardy was saying. He would know 


vhnny Polk baffled was never a 
ni Polk beaten. The crass failure of 
4j2al to Reina served Polk merely as a 
Te had worked out in his own mind 
S| method whereby he believed Craig 
dye made impervious to the insult 
-\vays wrecked his fight hopes. Since 
“would not apply that cure, there 
‘other way of getting it done. 
hiielessly Polk rummaged among the 
Pers in Craig’s trunk until he came 
Sthe little parcel of old letters from 
which Eddie still kept there; and 
}) urtively he used to take out and 
+/ odd intervals of depression. 
“sing one of these letters at random, 
Mager carried it to a fight hanger-on 


that all the near-by box holders were hear- 
ing—that the taunting words might be 
even loud enough to reach everyone within 
fifty feet, and he knew they would drive 
him to blind wrath. 

No, the one hope was to finish his man 
before the seventh round—a feat practi- 
cally impossible with so tough an adversary 
as Hardy. 

Thanks to brilliant press work and to 
dark hints of a grudge fight, there was a 
more than moderate-sized crowd in the in- 
verse truncated-cone auditorium of the 
Pastime Athletic Club on the night of the 
Hardy-Craig go. With wholly controlled 
enthusiasm, the spectators watched the two 
preliminary bouts wherein certain spindly 
featherweights slapped each other for a 
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few rounds and failed to score a knockout. 
Yawningly the throng eyed the dreary 
handful of has-beens and non-comers who 
were introduced between bouts. With un- 
conscious unanimity they struck matches 
by the hundred in response to the leather- 
lunged announcer’s tired drone of: 

“Kindly refrain from smoking!”’ 

In his dressing room Eddie Craig was 
submitting apathetically to the vehement 
rubbings of two husky attendants. Johnny 
Polk was imparting to him the last words 
of advice, which no manager has ever 
omitted and to which no fighter—prob- 
ably—has ever listened. 

From the auditorium above their heads 
came a scattered volley of applause. 

“‘Hardy’s climbing into the ring,” com- 
mented Polk, breaking off in his lecture. 
“Let him wait, the slob! Nothing puts 
crimps into a guy’s nerves like having to 
sit there and sit there and sit there with all 
them eyes on him—while the other feller 
don’t show up. I’ve knowed it to crumple 
better men than him. Let him wait!” 

The last three words were spoken in a 
voice of thunder, and instantly the dressing- 
room door flew open. In walked a mes- 
senger boy. Straight up to Polk he went, 
reciting in laborious correctness: 

“This bunch of mail come to the hotel 
just after you left. The clerk thought it 
might be important, so he chased me down 
here with it.” 

Having spoken his piece and earned a 
promised five-dollar fee, the simple youth 
thrust a-handful of letters and papers into 
Polk’s hand and departed. 

“Here,” said the manager, tossing the 
mail onto the table in front of Craig. ‘‘Take 
a look over these, will you, Eddie? I gota 
cinder in my eye. See if any of it’s for me, 
or if it’s all good-luck spiels for you.” 

The seconds gasped in horror at his 
words. Never before in prize-ring annals 
had a pugilist been assigned to such griev- 
ous labor as that of reading just on the eve 
of a fight! But Craig picked up the strewn 
handful of mail matter indifferently and 
glanced over the various superscriptions. 

Polk, his heart in his teeth, turned away 
and appeared to be concerned with the 
lighting of a cigar. An hour earlier the desk 
clerk had proffered him a sheaf of mail that 
had arrived during the day for himself 
and for Craig. Polk had refused to touch 
it, bidding the clerk send it to the club- 
house by a messenger of the manager’s own 
choosing—a richly subsidized youth who 
had strict commands to insert into the heap 
a letter which had arrived by special deliv- 
ery during the afternoon and which Polk 
right cunningly had intercepted. 

A screech of pure rapture from Craig 
presently gave the quivering manager the 
longed-for excuse to turn round. Eddie 
had flung himself free of hisseconds. Nude, 
elate, all but delirious, he was prancing 
about the room’s narrow confines, over- 
turning chairs and upsetting laden suit- 
cases. In one uplifted fist he flourished a 
sheet of paper. His eyes were wet. His 
face was scarlet and exultant. 

“Hey!” demanded Polk in vast surprise. 
“What’s wrong? Don’t you go wearing 
yourself out like that, you poor fish! What- 
ever ails you? Are ——” 

“We win!” yelled the frantic Eddie. 
“Here! Take a look at this, man! It’s all 
right with Reina. It’s all right!” 

“Good!” approved Polk. ‘Got a letter 
from her? I hope you didn’t misread it 
wrong. She’s coming back, is she? Well, 
we can’t stop to powwow over it now. 
After the fight’ll be time enough. Get into 
your duds. I'll read that afterward, what- 
ever it is. Hustle, now!” 

Having more faith in his own psychology 
than in his powers as an actor, Polk sheered 
away from the offered sheet of paper and 
from enlarging on the theme or letting the 
jubilant Craig enlarge on it. Having thus 
far scored so perfect a success with his ruse, 
he was not minded to jeopard that success 
by rousing Craig’s suspicions. Wherefore, 
with much bustle and shouting of orders, 
he superintended the hasty finishing of his 
principal’s demitoilet, flung a bath robe 
round the sleek-muscled shoulders and led 
the way upstairs to the auditorium. 
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As the party moved toward the ring 
amid a mild patter of applause, Polk al- 
lowed himself a single feeler as to the com- 
plete triumph of his scheme. Over his 
shoulder he said to Craig: 

“T’ll bet Reina’ll be one happy girl when 
she hears about your winning to-night, 
hey? Hardy’ll have his hands full trying to 
get your goat, now.” 

“My goat’s dead!”’ was Craig’s chuck- 
ling reply. ‘‘What is there to get mad at 
now? Whatever he says will be a back- 
number lie. Watch me!” 

The fight began briskly. The spectators 
sat up. This was going to be lively and 
worth while after all. 

From the first Eddie Craig took the 
aggressive and held it. He fought with no 
rancor or viciousness, but with the gayly 
violent zest wherewith an overhappy athlete 
might seek to work off steam by thudding 
the punching bag. 

Hardy seemed puzzled by the dash and 
vim of his foe’s assault—the more so when 
he found that this same eager aggression 
did not in any way mar Craig’s cleverness 
of defense. Hardy had not trained so rig- 
orously for this bout as he might have done. 
He had been confident of his ability to stay 
with his antagonist for at least seven rounds 
and to have enough left to wreak the needful 
punishment on the rage-blinded Craig after 
that. He had not counted on facing this 
mass of joyously buoyant dynamic energy. 

More than once in the first three rounds 
Hardy was forced to cover up or to clinch 
and hang on to avoid punishment. Craig’s 
whalebone blows were landing with increas- 
ing power and frequency and were shaking 
him up to an annoying extent. 

Once in a terrific third-round rally, when 
Eddie broke through his guard and was all 
over him, Hardy was sore tempted to spit 
forth the mystic words which should trans- 
form this too formidable enemy into a 
wildly helpless maniac. 

But he forbore. Most of the Kid’s avail- 
able funds were tied up in those seventh- 
round bets of his. To win now would be to 
face something nastily akin to bankruptcy. 
The winner’s end of the purse was com- 
paratively small and Hardy’s side bets 
were enormous. 

So he covered up and stalled and sought 
to outride the intervening rounds as best 
he could with no undue loss of strength or 
of energy. His tactics were discovered al- 
most at once by the crowd, who began to 
comment on them with increasing fre- 
quency and frankness. 

They exhorted the management to take 
him out—to substitute someone who had 
enough sand to keep him warm. They be- 
sought Craig to whirl in and finish him. 

Hardy flinched under the swelling volley 
of derision. But the thought of the seventh 
round consoled him. A fight crowd is the 
most fickle on earth. In another few min- 
utes these same blatty dubs would be cheer- 
ing their fool heads off for him. So Hardy 
covered up—and waited. 

Nor did Craig heed the spectators’ en- 
treaties for him to go in and finish his man. 
He was in no hurry. He wanted to do his 
work safely and scientifically. He was con- 
tent to hammer the Kid round the ring and 
to land a few really damaging blows now 
and then. And so the battle wore on till 
the end of the sixth round—a round in 
which the crowd fairly swamped Hardy 
with abuse for his stalling tactics. 

When the men came up for the seventh, 
Eddie Craig leaped from his corner and 
made as though to rush clean across the 
ring to meet his foe. Seeing which, Hardy 
halted and prepared to meet the bull rush. 
But there was no such rush. Five feet 
away from Hardy, Craig stopped. Taking 
advantage of the momentary hiatus, he 
called distinctly: 

“This is the round when you’d framed 
it to get my goat. You’ve bet quite a slice 
on it. Well, you lose! If you think you 
don’t, just hand out that speech you’ve 
been chewing over!” 

And he attacked. 

There was plenty of ferocity now in 
Craig’s assault. But it was the deadly 
cold ferocity that makes true the aim and 
distance gauging of the tiger’s striking paw. 
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He bored in, contemptuous of suc] 
ishment as could break past his | 
guard. Sweeping aside Hardy’s h 
defense, he landed three successive b] 
two right-handers to the heart and 
hook to the throat—that sent Hard 
ing and clawing into a clinch. The, 
screeched in ecstasy. Hardy, gaspir) 
bubbling in the clinch, managed tc 
out: “Your wife fe 

“My wife’s come back to me, y 
one!” chortled Craig, grinning from 
ear as he tore free from the clinch an 
tore in to the attack once more with 
science and strength. | 

The end of the seventh round fou 
Hardy slumping to his corner, batter, 
cowed. He had lost his cash. He yw, 
ing the fight. The heart was gone | 
him. Nor did his manager’s blu 
phemy tirade during the one-minute 
val serve to cheer him, for his manag 
lost as heavily as had he. 

The end came early in the ninth 
Some of the crowd declared Kid 
deliberately lay down. In any case, 
cross counter from Craig sent hi 
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and never turn a hair. 
feed business looks better to me, 
waa wanted me to go in with he 


e 

The horrified Polk heard no m 
sharp tug at the elbow halted his p; 
toward the haven of the dressing roo 


The manager recognized it at a} 
It had all the familiarity to him | 
and intimate acquaintance. 

“I’m sorry, boss,” the boy was 
ing. ‘I was so dippy about seein’ tl! 
I clean forgot to slip this into the bi 
other letters the way you told m 
iilst found it in me hip pocket. Pn 

oss 


pray 


ing room, 
“‘Say—say, Eddie!” faltered the 
manager, ‘‘what—what was that n 
got from Reina to-night? Hey? 
what was it? You was offering to « 
to me and ——” 7 
He paused—his head awhirl, his! 
dry. Craig, entering the room, hadr 
made a bee line for the suitcase inty 
was tucked the sheet of paper he hae 
so excitedly over his head. Now 
salvaged the sheet, he was readi: 
over again. 4 
Finishing the brief persual, | 
alight from the afterglow of his 
handed the paper to his manager. | 
It was in Reina’s hand—Polk s 
But it was written far more wa 
and shakily than had been the 
accomplice had so laboriously 
With bulging eyes, Johnny Poll 


“‘T’ll wheel it, if you don’t wa 
love to wheel it, Eddie. And I’ 
I’d trust anyone else to—not 
But you can walk beside it. I’ 
have him christened Edward Leand 
you and dad. You'll be at the chr 
won’t you, Eddie? It’s to be th 
you get home—whenever that 1s 
you see him you’ll feel so ashame@ 
wanting to wheel his carriage! Wh 
body’d just sit up and beg to!” 
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CUTTING THE SIN OUT 
OF CINEMA 


(Continued from Page 23) 


to these liberties the distressing fact 
yere are projectors who boast they 
Im clippings—stolen from the reels 
ss through their hands—of every star 
movie heavens and you can see that 
ers have their troubles too. 

these annoyances are nothing com- 
yith the great indoor sport of cen- 
. Some fellow writing lately in a 
ne said that all men were natural- 
nsors: 

or since Moses came down out of the 
sins with an armful of thou-shalt- 
mn have been going about telling one 
» that they mustn’t think this or 
; do that.” 

k as I think or you are a toad is 
ost of us really think, no matter 
gerality we proclaim. I had a dear 
it who expressed her breadth of 
hus: ‘‘Oh, yes, my dear, I used to 
'e prejudiced in religious matters, 
nbroad now. Why, I’d just as soon 
tha Presbyterian as not!” 

4 individually, this sort of thing 
ing and adds much spice to life; but 
scome organized and induce a pre- 
‘d legislature or common council to 
with authority and we have that 
nedieval institution known as cen- 
‘which may or may not be enlight- 
at in any event is bound to be 
figly personal. The world is made 
sew who “‘note with pleasure” anda 
‘ultitude who “‘view with alarm,” 
ugh the positivists have a happy 
{hat good will prevail in a free-and- 
tht, the negativists will take no 
and are bound and determined that 
brs share their alarming views. 


(Indoor Sport of Censorship 


sorship were what many people in- 
17 believe it to be—an institution to 
¢us from obscene, lewd and inflam- 
r films—we should be the last to 
It may start with that noble pur- 
t it doesn’t end there. Certainly 
‘m comes under no such head, yet 
pictures stopped because of ‘‘too 
)merican flag.” Nor is there any- 
amoral in the fact that we had 
yet to intimate such a phenomenon 
gictures is forbidden in one of our 
sites. Surely kidding a cop is not a 
i sutrage, yet in certain places where 
I tion of esthetic food is determined 
@/olice such liberties are denied us. 
tuth is, laws covering outrages to 
iolicy include the cinema the same 
| lo books and plays and picture post 
a anybody attempting their defi- 
be sent to the bastile in five min- 
vod please let it be noted that the 
i lucers—just like nice people—pre- 
i irds and the flowers to the donjon 


keep. Yet because an occasional wildcat, 
renting a camera for a few days, will shoot 
a rankly indecent picture and make a quick 
clean-up before he is caught, all of us are 
made to pay for his sins. It is as though 
no great reputable publishing house could 
print a book or no famous actor could ap- 
pear upon the stage without a permit be- 
ow degenerates sometimes profane both 
arts. 

No, indeed! If the censors were there 
solely to see that the laws governing all art 
and public utterances were enforced we 
should not worry, for their tasks would die 
of inertia. But the fact is, censorship as 
we have it in many places goes away be- 
yond the cherishing of public policy, and 
butts most egregiously into private opinion 
and taste, as I shall prove by citing specific 
cases. 


Catering to BothIndia and Indiana 


I'll say this, though, in the name of that 
blessed freedom that men bleed and die for: 
There are only four states that have felt the 
need of protection from the sinister movie 
show, the forty-four others going gayly 
along to perdition and apparently enjoying 
the trip. However, within these care-free 
states there are a few large cities and quite 
a number of smaller places that permit 
movie monitors, though taking them alto- 
gether they are in the vast minority com- 
pared with the places where folk are allowed 
to choose their own photo-dramatic enter- 
tainment and to invoke the police when the 
need arises. Four of Canada’s greatest 
provinces are so darned censorious that— 
well, later on I’ll tell how the Canadians 
are saved from corruption; and nobody will 
be more surprised than they when they 
learn of the things they are missing. 

Before I go on to tell of the queer work- 
ings of the human mind when questions of 
taste are under debate let me identify my 
position so that my credibility as a witness 
may be established. My real name is not 
important, but by concealing it I’ll save 
myself from adding to an already over- 
whelming correspondence. This mail is not 
addressed to James Peters, Esq., but let us 
suppose itis. My job is that of—how shall 
Idefineit? Well, ’makind ofethicalambas- 
sador sent out by the Superba-Prettygood 
Actors Company to appear for it wherever 
we have a censorship fight on. I was chosen 
for the delicate task because I’m Irish, in 
addition to which I wear the make-up of a 
scholarly man of great virtue, which you 
will no doubt perceive is a good disguise 
when one has to match shocked sensibilities 
with indignant saviors of the people, high- 
minded politicians, recondite policemen and 
just plain nice folk who often admit the 
embarrassment of their positions. In order 
to complete the hypnosis I always carry in 
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table, desk or chair. 

Throws a clear mellow light, 
—exactly where you need it most. 
strain the eye. It cuts the lighting cost. 


Gripping clamp is felt faced and cannot scratch. 
solid brass— 


Compact and durable—made of 
guaranteed for five years. 


“It Clamps Everywhere’ 


Neds wonderful convenient lamp that you 
can attach anywhere—to bed, shaving mirror, 


not too glaring 
It does not 


S, W. FARBER, 144-154 SO, FIFTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ask at the store where you usu- 
ally trade for Adjusto-Lite. If 
they don’t carry it, order direct. 


Prices in U.S. A., complete with 8 foot silk 
cord, plug and socket. Brush Brass finish, 
$5, Statuary Bronze or Nickel finish, $5.35. 


makes your Ford an everyday comfort and a//-weather utility car. 


The Koupet Top protects your car interior, protects your clothing, 
protects your health and comfort—from dust, wind, sleet, snow and 


rain. 


And yet it gives you a// the view and ‘all the air of open-car 


motoring. For pleasure, for business—put a Koupet Top on your Ford. 


A very great value, at a very moderate price, 


Light weight; substantially built; sits firm; 
rides quietly. Finely finished. Durable 
quality throughout. Swinging doors, oper- 
ate with car doors. Grooved panel con- 
nection ‘forms waterproof junction of top 
doors with car doors. Full road vision 
rear glass panel. 


Full and 
Perfect 
Ventilation. 


On 
Ford 
Roadster 


Double ventilating windshield—with auto- 
matic stop-lock hinges, holding upper and 
lower panes at desired angle. Panes in doors 
slide open half width—no bothersome drop 
catches. A thoroughly practical and hand- 
some open-air-but-weather-proof closed top 
for your Ford. 
For Ford Roadster . . $55 
For Touring Ford . . . $75 
F, O. B. Belleville, Ill. 
With plain chart diagram for assembling 
and mounting Koupet Top on your Ford. 


~I 
~ 


Patented in 
U.S. A. and 
Canada 


Ask the Koupet Top Dealer in Your Town 
for prices delivered and installed. 


Write us for Illustrated Free Booklet describing 
all the splendid features and advantages—in 
construction, conveniénce and usefulness—of the 
Koupet Top. It Tops Them All. Find out. 
Write us today. Mention your dealer’s name. 


Koupet Auto Top Co., Dept. 22, Belleville, Ll. 
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IGHT-RIDING 1s 


fun when 250 to 


Buying : 
ake? 350 feet ahead of you is 
Insiston Dt ttliantly lighted by 


DELTA the Delta Bicycle Lamp. 

Light! Tights up the side of 

the road, too. Cheap 

as kerosene. Burns 2 

No. 6 dry batteries that 

average six months serv- 

ice. Attached in five 
minutes. , 


At Dealers—or send us 
$3.25 for style No. 28A 
with batteries, postpaid. 


Delta Electric Co. 


Dept. A 
General Offices and Factory, Marion, Ind. 


{ San Francisco, Cal. 


Branches ; Winnipeg, Canada 


World’s Standard Batteries and Electric Lamps 
for Hand Use, Bicycles, Boats, Buggies, etc. 


MODELS 
No. 28A 2--cell- tubular 
with batteries ..$3.25 
No. 27. Bicycle Lamp, 1 
cell with battery 2.40 
No. 37. Bicycletaillamp 
with battery .. 1.50 
No. 38 1 cell head and 
tail lamp with 
battery ...... 2,90 
No. 39 2 cell head and 


tail lamp with 

batteries ...... 3.50 
In Canada and West of Rock- 
ies slightly higher. 
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SCISSORS 
HERE! 


If you want to find 
out how YOU—like 
hundreds of our 
subscription repre- 
sentatives—can 
earn $10 a week 
extra for your spare 
time, or $50.00. a 


week from the start 
for your full time, 
just clip me out, fill 
in the spaces below 
and slip me into an 
envelope addressed 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
426 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


YOUR NAME 


ADDRESS 
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| my hand a beautiful little volume of Marius 


the Epicurean, which suggests a liberal, full- 
moroccoed mind. 

In the tempestuous teapots where art is 
storm tossed I try to bring calm to the dis- 
cussion and fairness in the result. When 
changes are slight and will not particularly 


| hurt the story I order them made; and 


sometimes when great bitterness develops 
I even throw a few harmless scenes to the 
wolves—lest the whole be destroyed. This 
is all done in the réle of the gentle xsthete, 
shocked beyond words that the censors 
should be shocked. But when entire reels 
are ordered cut, relationships changed in 
the titles in order to gain a moral boost— 
such as marrying the heroine to the heavy 
or making the adventuress the boob’s 
sister—or the film is condemned in toto, 
then I turn on my Irish and go to the bat to 
give battle. And I do this joyously and 
conscientiously, for my company would not 
make a vulgar or offensive picture. How- 
ever, when I find a whole community 
unanimously opposed to the showing of 
films dealing with sensitive subjects pecul- 
iar to the locality I make no fight. at all, 
but go home and say a little prayer that 
they may some day see the light—mean- 
ing, of course, think as I think. 

The tariff is not the only local issue; 
morals are, too, and so is taste. The maid- 
ens of Bagdad define modesty by covering 
the eyes and baring the abdomen, while 
just the opposite holds true in Terre Haute. 
It is notorious that the ladies of Cairo, 
Illinois, think the ladies of Cairo, Egypt, 
are brazen hussies. Furthermore, an 
Egyptian gentleman is déclassé if he sup- 
ports but three wives, while the gentry of 
Gotham are denied even two. The morals 
of India and Indiana are not identical. 

In a more or less modified way these 
differences exist right within the country. 
The codfish manners of Boston are not at 
all au fait in Red Gap, nor are the malted 
appetites of Milwaukeeans pleasing to 
Kansas. But worst of all, the greatest 
differences exist among individuals in the 
same place. Certain people object to one- 
piece bathing suits, while others believe 
we should go naked, eat nuts and live in 
trees. And each individual is simply dis- 
traught until he can convert the other to 
his way of thinking. 

These diversified tastes are the big prob- 
lem facing the picture producers, for un- 
fortunately theirs is a world market and 
their audiences are everywhere quite in- 
discriminate. We can’t make pictures for 
Kansas alone, or for  school-teachers, 
Seventh Day Adventists or chiropractors. 
The time has not yet come when educa- 
tional or children’s pictures may be re- 
leased to exclusive audiences of educators 
or children. Our pictures are addressed to 
the whole people; so it stands to reason, no 
matter what the subject or the treatment 
thereof, that there are always to be found 
a few persons in the audience who do not 
care for our wares and feel so strongly on 
the subject that they will attempt to see 
that nobody else enjoys them. 


The Leader in Celluloid Conscience 


Strangely enough, though, moving- 
picture morals do not follow the map as we 
have been taught it. For instance, we have 
always been led to believe that New Eng- 
landers were fearfully tight across the chest 
and that witch burning and blue laws were 
more or less constitutional with them; yet 
not one of the New England States has a 
censorship. On the other hand, out in the 
great free West we find one state that— 
according to her favorite son—‘“has for 
years been raising political hell and is now 
suffering from overproduction,” yet it has 
almost the finest set of movie morals in 
America... I said almost the finest. What 
state do you think leads all the others in 
its celluloid conscience? 

Rhode Island, with Providence to guide 
it? No! 

Virginia, that proud Old Dominion of 
high honor? No! 

Strange as it may seem, Pennsylvania is 
moraler than any other state in the Union. 
Here is where the citizenry ‘are to be kept 
pure and grow up in the grand old belief 
that babies come in coconuts and cabbages. 
You can’t even bribe Pennsylvania. We 
once named some sweet, innocent bath- 
ing girls the Keystone Beauties, but they 
couldn’t appear in the Keystone State. 

Some sociologists say that geography 
and climate make our morals, but this isn’t 
true with moving-picture morals—they 
follow no such determiners, for we find films 
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forbidden in one city and just across the 


way the churches are showing them in their 
parish houses. 

On one of my Eastern trips I met a regu- 
lar author—one of these fellows who write 
for THE Post, belong to the authors’ union 
and all that sort of thing—and the way he 
panned the movies was something scan- 
dalous. 

“Did you see what your company did to 
my novel, The Vamp’s Vengeance?’ said 
he as he put his hand on his watch. “Holy 
cat, man, they are a fine bunch of butchers! 
Why, they cut out all the vamp’s best work, 
married her to her victim in the first reel, 
and for all I know she wound up by knitting 
comfits in front of a cottage on the rose- 
scented banks of the Kankakee. I didn’t 
wait to see.” 

“And where did all this happen?” I 
asked with happy nonchalance, for the 
symptom sounded familiar. 

“Tn Pittsburgh—my home town, by 
gad!’’ he answered with chagrin. 

‘My dear fellow,” I replied with my best 
ambassadorial manner, ‘‘your quarrel is 
with the atlas and not with the Superba- 
Prettygood Actors Company. You should 
know better than to try to exhibit a vamp 
in Pittsburgh. Just run over into the next 
state and you'll see your old story in all its 
essentials exactly as you wrote it.” 


Some Vagaries of Film Tasters 


The same picture may be a work of art 
in one place and a disgrace to the silver 
sheet in the next. When censors will cut, 
delete, substitute, denationalize, marry, 
divorce, separate, reunite and even de- 
educate our characters, what is the use of 
hiring authors, anyway? It would be much 
cheaper for us and more fun for the censors 
if we just had the characters wander round 
and then allowed each board to evolve the 
kind of drama it preferred by connecting 
the action up with their own snappy titles. 

Now that the whole world has taken to 
writing scenarios, the jolly film choppers 
must themselves realize that the drama is 
always based on a contest of some kind— 
usually between good and evil. Yet they 
would have us leave out the evil. Virtue 
must triumph over vice, but the vice must 
not be present lest the susceptible specta- 
tors run right out and commit what they 
have just seen upon the screen. 

The reader no doubt suspects exaggera- 
tion in the flippancy of these statements, 
but I am going to quote some of the stand- 
ards of the board that acts as the official 
photo-dramatic taster of one great state, 
and then you will see what chance some 
millions of people have of enjoying the 
plays permitted the lowbrows of other 
states. 

In the great commonwealth that boasts 
the Cradle of Liberty “‘prenatal and child- 
bed scenes will be disapproved.” “‘Unduly 
distressing scenes, such as shooting, stab- 
bing, lynchings, hangings and surgical op- 
erations are forbidden,” ‘‘nor may scenes 
of persons in delirium or insane be shown.” 
Eugenics is taboo, as are “pictures and 
parts of pictures dealing with the drug 
habit.” 

Already certain films that might stam- 
pede a whole state into sin suggest them- 
selves. Many of our sublimest Westerns 
are liable to the scissors under such a stand- 
ard. Jack London’s Sea Wolf is quite un- 
duly distressing, to say nothing of the war 
dramas of the past four years. Mary of 
Magda may be shown upon the stage of the 
Keystone State, but not upon the screen, 
for “pictures of prostitutes will be disap- 
proved’’; and as for Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession—horrors! 

Again, we ‘‘must not show the modus 
operandi of criminals that might incite to 
evil actions.” 

This is a wise inhibition, for they say 
whenever Othello has been acted in Pitts- 
burgh a perfect epidemic of murder has 
followed in its wake. Unhappy males, who 
have hitherto been restrained because of 
the usual messiness of murder, have been 
incited to use Shakspere’s refined technic 
and straightway have run home and smoth- 
ered their Desdemonas with pillows. 

Think of the drama that has lain:in poi- 
son vials! From the knockout drops slipped 
into the gin fizz of the underworldling to 
the classic potion that put poor Romeo to 
the mat, drugs have produced some of our 
thrillingest punches—yet poisoning is out 
on the banks of the Susquehanna. 

To prove that the revealing of criminal 
technic does not incite imitators I once 
submitted a picture to a certain censor 
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board which showed how hemloc| 
made and several good close-ups of So 
drinking it. Then I waited hopefy 
hear that these local philosophers in , 
of the public morals had become ing; 
philosophic suicide, but no such ha 
sult eventuated. I even offered to p 
the hemlock, but the censors thoi 
was insulting them. Professional mc 
never can take a joke. 

There are a lot of people who would 
love to pick pockets, but they don’t 
how, so according to the highest 
morality we must not show pocket } 
on the screen lest they learn the mys 
technic. But at the risk of becom 
accessory before a lot of unpleasan 
I’m going to tip off the potential,ex 
where they may learn all about th 


lie library and get a book called! 
Twist, by C. Dickens. In it there 
acter named Fagin who actually | 


with counterfeiting will be disapps 
However, if one really wishes to ler 
technic of counterfeiting there is 
lot of literature on the subject. Inf 
whole field of crime is charmingly ¢ 
in the works of Edgar Allan Poe, ! 
and Conan Doyle. But if you 
could learn better how to open a 
seeing it, attend a performance of | 
Valentine next time it comes to toy) 

It is bad enough to have the cens 
the poor old struggling photo-dran'; 
lege of crime, but it is even a great! 
to have the burglars laugh at our | 
I have a friend in the Ohio State Ey 
he said to me the last time I wat 
“Jimmy, if any yeggman, dip 0] 
climber operated as you fellows she 
in the movies they would all lan 
psychopathic ward and then be 
as harmless lunatics. You ought 
enough crooks in your business to) 
up on how to blow a safe or raise 
or ” And so on. 
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“Men and women living togeth| 
out marriage” will be disapprov 
“the discussion of the consummi¢ 
marriage.” Thus in Pennsylva 
great classic triangle has been squ 
never again will Pittsburgh be « 
to witness home life without a ele- 
the marriage license. Domestic-h)p 
stuff and the sweet-girl goo shall behe 
matic food of Erie, and Scrantamy 
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only life as it ought to be—but scet 

“Children and animals must10 
brutally treated in pictures.” I/0 
do the good people who framed al 
believe that we actually killed litt b 
to make our German-atrocity scer}? 
the irony of public criticism! For : 
induce a couple of grown-up actorto 
a hard beating for the sake of thoic 
then we are accused of trick stuff — 


‘*Views of burning or the destr'ti 
degrade the morals of the young, 
wicked burning and destruc 

Alas, what is to become of thep 
men when they approach thei 
didn’t once thrill to such passag¢ 
dogs the other passengers wh 

Here is a perfectly fair ques 


property, which may put like acn 
be shown.” 2 
settlers’ huts by the ee 
adventure? And another alas f 
forties. In the hope of recalling t 
“Have mercy onme! Have mer 
him with upraised arms. 

the censors of gun play and viene 


the minds of those of evil instineto 
Now we know what turned oui 
into a nation of pyromaniacs. i 
}} 0 
Buffalo Bill shows. . | 
Out with gun play and underwc@5 
of that love of punch—or even 
of it—that one observes in the pa 
of softening the hearts of our1 
and medieval censors I ask t 
cried the beautiful maiden. 
shouted Gondeles, the outla 
sinks behind the Rockies yes 
wife, ha, ha!” 


what earthly chance has Bill 
our sons? 2. 
Also,I should like to ask whatis\ 
In Pennsylvania it is vulgar to p 
 * “(éentinuéd on Page 80 
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hen you 
atertain 


eee Applju, the wonderful sparkling banquet beverage—the refreshing, 
— satisfying, bubbling juice of fine apples. Suggest to your guests that 
they “drink an apple’ and note how appreciative they’ll be of your hos- 
pitality and your good taste. 


SR cE 
t a) 


s 
TOES 
TRADE MARK 


| REG. 


| “DRINK AN APPLE” 


Applju is pure juice of famous Washington and Oregon apples— 
not a cider. Made of sound, ripe apples, hand-picked and in- 
spected. It has all the natural goodness, bouquet and flavor of 
freshly-picked apples. 


Your dealer can supply you with Applju by the bottle or case. 
Itis served at hotels, clubs, fountains and on dining cars. 


“Ways to Serve Applju”’—by Alice 
Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, Boston. Deli- 
cious ways to use Applju as a flavoring 
and fruit juice contained in this novel 
recipe book. Write to-day for a copy. 


Lyle fu 


T 


ated, Contains no Pres 
If you cannot obtain Applju from your dealer, 


we will send one dozen fourteen ounce 
bottles prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. for $4.60. 
phe Products 


Phez, pure juice of the loganberry. 

Loju, the loganberry beverage (ready to drink). 
Applju—drink an apple! 

Phez jellies, jams and preserves, 


The Phez Company 


Salem, Oregon 
Branches: 6 Harrison Street, New York 


19 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 24 California St., San Francisco Always serve ice cold 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


a = 4 : ¥ te nae SE = 2 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 

.ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much Jower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from’ the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right. on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- .~ 
PES for preparing all our products. Write 7 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of ya 
fish is put up, with the delivered price, 
so you can choose just what you 7 Frank E. 
will enjoy most. Send the cou- Davis Co., 

299 Central Wharf, 


pon for it now. we 

FRANK E Gloucester, Mass. 
. Please send me your 

DAVIS CO., latest Fish Price List. 

299 Central Wharf, 


Gloucester, 


Mass. 
Ss 
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State 


KEY TAGS 


A key in the hand is worth two of them 
lost. Key Tags tell you “ which is which.”’ 
Wise travelers use them on trips and in 
store-room. 

Write to Dennison, Dept. I 
Framingham, Mass., for “The Handy Book 


Study at 
Home 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 


@\ and public life. Greater opportunities now 
than ever. Bea leader. Lawyers earn 
| $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
at home during spare time. We prepare you 
{SS for bar examination in any state. Money 
\ i refunded according to our Guarantee Bond 
. at Lf if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. 
Low cost, easy terms. Fourteen-volume Law 
Library free if you enroll now. Get our valuable 120-page “Law 
Guide” and “ Evidence” books free. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 971-LA, Chicago 


TEN EXTRA 
DOLLARS 
EVERY WEEK 


Mr. Orvis earns 
them! You can, too, 


in your spare time 
alone, as our repre- 


sentative. Commis- 

sions and salaries 

paid. Write now to 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
423 Independence Square 


VINCENT OrVIS Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

a hospital, yet a hospital full of one-legged 
men is essentially funny—so fine is the line 
that divides comedy and tragedy. And— 
would you believe it?—the law in this aus- 
tere state does not permit a film showing 
a little boy making faces—that is, if the 
rascal puts his thumb to his nose and dis- 
tends his fingers. I wonder if we shot a 
picture showing a boy raising two fingers 
to another boy in school—which used to 
mean ‘‘ Will you go swimmin’?’”’—would it 
be cut because it suggested the nude? 

Now it is one thing to have standards 
and quite another to enforce them, so let 
us take a quick slant at the official bulle- 
tins to see if they do. 

“War Brides—condemned because it 
deals with prenatal subjects.”’ Of another 
story we read: ‘‘Reel One—eliminate all 
scenes showing baby clothes. These indi- 
cate prenatal condition.’”’ ‘‘Reel Three— 
eliminate title: ‘Happy is the home where 
a baby is expected.’ - This indicates pre- 
natal condition of young wife.” 

Think of the corrupting influence of 
Botticelli’s Spring, which hangs in almost 
every American home and shows a pre- 
natal condition in the dancing figures as the 
artist’s symbol of that vernal season! Also 
out the female portraits by the Dutch 
masters, who unblushingly chose that 
period so as to get the beautiful look of 
coming motherhood in the faces of their 
sitters! Out Israels’ Expectations in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art! 

The only conclusion one can come to is 
that the framers of this movie law were 
never born, but fell off Christmas trees or 
were washed ashore in shipwrecks. 

Just a few more deletions to show that I 
have not exaggerated beyond the facts. 

“Reel Two—eliminate all scenes where 
men are turning wheels of press bringing 
shaft closer to girl!”’ 5 

T’ll bet my sling shot, postage-stamp 
album and all my agates, against a red top, 
that these eliminators in their youth 
howled their appreciative heads off at the 
good old melodramas where the heroine 
was strapped to the railway track or was 
fastened to the skid in the sawmill. 

To many of us life has never been the 
same since the passing of those grand old 
anatomical shows—The Pulse of New York, 
The Lights 0’ London, The Heart of the 
West and The Liver of Minneapolis. And 
now we are to be denied a revival of the 
sawmill scenes of the seventies and eighties 
lest the sterile consciences of our sons be 
inflamed to the dastardly deeds of black- 
mustached villains. 

“Reel One-A—eliminate scene of calf 
feeding from mother.”’ 

This cut has no doubt saved the morals 
of literally thousands of men and women 
of the cities, who never will know just how 
calves survive during babyhood. 

“Reel Four—reduce gambling scene. 
Only show three tables of gambling.” 


Those Sensitive Censors 


Leaving out the question of the number 
of tables necessary to make gambling 
immoral, such a cut—though apparently 
slight—may mean the complete condemna- 
tion of the whole film because of the impos- 
sibility of retaking such a scene after a 
great lapse of time. To rebuild the set and 
reassemble the cast is in many cases practi- 
cally impossible. , 

But let’s lay off poor old Pennsylvania 
for a while and I will tell how the censors 
in a large Middle-Western city made Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch fit for film 
publication. It absolutely changed the 
relationship between the man and the maid, 
which was what prompted the heroine to 
her efforts of uplift and regeneration and 
was the whole excuse for the story. Here 
is the official purging: ‘‘Reel One-A— 
eliminate subtitle: ‘But the world was not 
kind to Maggie—and two years later she 
was again seeking the shelter of the 
orphanage,’ and substitute: ‘But the world 
was not kind to Maggie—and after two 
years’ secrecy about her marriage she again 
seeks the orphanage.’”’ 

Fortunately this tale was so well known 
that the newspapers kidded the censors 
into returning Maggie’s sins to her. 

The point of all this is to let the fans 
know that the producers have no monopoly 
of head bone. We utter many stupidities, 
no doubt, but we are not the authors of 
some of the curious plots you witness. When 
censors perform all sorts of marital leger- 
demain by changing titles one must expect 
curious developments in the story. 
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One exhibitor in a good-size town wittily 
took advantage of the moral paradox that 
things permissible on the stage are forbid- 
den in the pictures, stopped his film at the 
points of elimination and had a mummer 
enact the part and speak the deleted titles! 
The villagers howled with joy, but the poor 
censors felt that the mean old exhibitor 
wasn’t playing fair. 

When we come to examine the censor- 
able subjects one at a time we find some 
astonishing results. Take drinking, for 
instance. Under the present state of the 
public mind we might expect to note strong 
feeling, for—right or wrong—alcohol has 
occupied a large and dramatic part in life; 
yet in some places all drinking scenes are 
cut out; in others liquors may be shown on 
the table, bar or sideboard, but as soon as a 
person touches the glass the scene must be 
cut. 

But fortunately for art, men sometimes 
appear intoxicated from other than alco- 
holic causes. I was ordered to cut a scene 
showing a chap unsteadily leaving his club, 
and recalling a letter of appreciation I had 
read addressed to a maker of liver pills in 
which the writer had told of suffering from 
dizzy spells, I saved the scene by simply 
changing one word in the title. ‘‘ Bill Was 
a Bit Bibulous” became “Bill Was a Bit 
Bilious,’”’ and a parochial morality was 
saved a wetting. 


Sparing the Other Fellow’s Feelings 


The vicissitudes of Jack London’s John 
Barleycorn are themselves almost worth 
dramatizing. Forbidden by church people 
in some places, the film was used as W. C. 
T. U. propaganda in others. One board 
that never permitted the exhibition of 
liquor under any circumstances allowed 
this picture to pass, notwithstanding it con- 
tained more drinking scenes than any other 
film ever made. 

One day I received a telegram from the 
local exhibitor of a certain town stating 
that one of our pictures had been denied a 
permit on the ground that it showed a 
drinking scene. I couldn’t understand the 
condemnation, for I knew the censor well 
and he had always offered me “the best in 
the house.” 

“Bill,” said I when I arrived in town, 
‘‘what’s the answer?” 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘this burg has 
went and voted itself dry, so dry she’ll be— 
even in the pictures. If that’s what these 
pinheads want they can have it. I’m for 
the will of the peepul.”’ 

““You’re kidding, Bill! You wouldn’t 
use your office for personal revenge, would 
you?” 

““You jest try and run the picture and 
see!’? he answered; and all my arguments 
failed to budge him an inch. Yet that is 
not the only town in America that is denied 
its entertainment simply because it has 
delegated its movie morals to a vengeful 
man. 

For the sake of those naive souls who be- 
lieve in the absolute realism of the pictures 
let me publicly state that the liquor imbibed 
in our wickedest Westerns is mostly sarsa- 
parilla pop and is no more intoxicating than 
the imaginary quaff contained in the wooden 
goblets that the grand-opera chorus wave 
about like Indian clubs when they wish to 
register ‘‘To the King!” 

Now let us take up the question of the 
nude—oh, such a delicate subject! Every- 
body will agree that the acceptability of 
its presentation largely depends upon the 
intention of the artist. In pictorial and 
plastic art the nude figure is found every- 
where, but let a painter put a hat on a nude 
figure and it immediately becomes naked. 
Notwithstanding this evident difference, 
there are many people who believe that the 
human figure is intrinsically indecent. 

We once filmed a classic in which a 
famous sculptor joins the church and finally 
becomes a priest, and later on in the story 
he models a beautiful female figure as the 
symbol of Truth. Though no model was 
shown, one board condemned the film be- 
cause the priest was too worldly. 

“But,” said I, “‘he used no model and 
did the thing from his anatomical knowl- 
edge, in which he had been trained for 
years.” 

“Well,” replied the chief objector with 
emphasis, ‘‘he ought to have forgotten his 
sinful past.” 

“But Father Gerrity has asked permis- 
sion to run the picture at the K. of C. Hall 
on Friday night,”’ I protested. 

“Well, you tell him: with my compli- 
ments that he can’t do it.” 
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In another town this same pict 
turned down because one censor 
own queer notions of symbolism, — 

“Why did you pick out a wo 
represent Truth? God is a man, i 
Well, if you shoot that scene over ay 
Truth a man I'll let it pass—ot 
no, no, no, I tell you!”’ 3 

But more delicate than the que 
nudes is that of religion. Curiously. 
however, it is rarely that the censc 
beliefs are shocked; but he’s afr 
other fellow’s will be. A great hi 
drama has to this day been forbi 
a Protestant province in Canada 
ground that it might shock the C: 
and in a Catholic province it has | 
the same fate for fear of upsetting t 
estants. 2 

I once went to a Middle-West 
where for the first time one of our: 
successes had been condemned. | 
story of a girl who ran a gambling] 
the West. The young minister in en 
ing to save her soul won her love, ar 
turn saved him from disgrace by r 
a fund intrusted to him that he 
stolen. The objection, it seems, la 
fact that the girl was in love with: 

“But he is a Protestant,” I argue 
Catholics haven’t the slightest obje 
Protestant ministers marrying; | 
should you care?”’ 

“Well, right’s right,”” answered : 
sor, ‘no matter what you think.” 
The same kind of objection po 
a great Eastern state, but here in 
condemning the film the censors | 

ened out the story! The fact that 

time immemorial have deserted ey 
gods for the women they loved h 
woven into story and song, but he 
man who was deserting only h 
throwing congregation becausethey 
see the bigness of his soul. This i 
cial correction: a 


D. Eliminate all scenes and : 
connected with Ruth’s visit to the 
the minister’s pleading for her, th 
gation registering their opposition 
a running cut beginning with the 
“Sunday, the Lord’s Day,” and 
and ending with the fade-out, the | 
she leaves the church with the 

E. Insert subtitle, ‘Time, the | 
all wounds, passes on, and true loy 
the way to eternal happiness.” 


Which is what we call a slush end 
the audience must have been puzzl 
what it meant, for the wound wa; 
ently left wide open the last time t 
the soul-torn couple together. 


No Forgiveness in the Fi 


In a splendid story of repenta 
other censor stopped the film wy 
naive principle: ‘‘ Well, you can’ts 
pictures round here that will le 
think that after they’re caught t 
hide behind religion. They’ve gol 
the price.” 

Now let us turn from the que 
man’s soul to his political beliefs, fc 
where—from the Irishman’s point o 
the fun begins. Politics in gener: 
expression of an economic interest, 
days of free trade and protection th 
representing manufacturing inter 
Republican and protective; and th 
being agricultural, was Democratic 
free trade. But with many peop 
differences of opinion were quite) 
scious, and being herd animals the 
finally became simple prejudices 
tradition. I have often told how 
Min gained such religious breadth 
would shamelessly dine with a Pres! 
but Uncle Eb to his dying day re 
such happy results in his politi | 

“Show me a Republican and }) 
you a rascal,”’ he used to say. 

So strong is this feeling yet that 
ers are very shy of exploiting any 
doctrine and stick to nationalis 
upon which we are all fairly agree 

It would seem safe, therefore, to 
pictures of intense patriotism, b 
here we run up against strange p: 
For instance, during the war Ca! 
America were allies with a comm: 
and one would think that each ¥ 
tolerant of the other’s flag waving;! 
was not so. During the last four 
Lady of the Snows gave thumbs 
eighty reels of American war stufl) 
Because of too much American flaj 

(Continued on Page 83) 


(Continued from Page 80) 

fortunately there is an old tradition 
je effect that one may prove one’s own 
jotism by slamming the other fellow. 
¢ave boys on this side of the line who— 

things are dull—can always start 
thing by twisting the lion’s tail, pan- 
jthe Mexican or handing it to the Jap. 
30 in Canada there are superpatriots 
sake a wallop at Uncle Sam whenever 
san, or try to break up Anglo-American 
lship as an embarrassment to their 
fovernment. All this may be perfectly 
a the political field, but it would seem 
art should not be made a party to it. 
{she photo-drama has paid a fearful 
in order to supply political partisans 
jammunition. 
{much as we love Canada, our greatest 
1t is right here in America and it was 
jal that we should make heroes in 
/yn national image; as the Dominion 
scarcely any pictures of her own she 


-ely dependent upon us for her photo- 
itie entertainment. But, alas, some 
* censors in their patriotic zeal de- 
3 that if she couldn’t have Canadian 
Les she shouldn’t have any! 

jh items as President Wilson’s arrival 
fs were cut from the news weeklies. 
curse such a performance is just silly 
! is doubtful if our robust neighbors 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 


(iave stood for such mutilations had 
own about it. 

l2 we are at’ it, however, let us not 
‘hat we have a few politicians in our 
tntry—men who played the patriotic 
th ways from the middle. One chap 
(to allow any pictures of Hughes to 
(min his state, while another fellow, 
on discovering sedition in the re- 
‘places, condemned a five-reel com- 
pro-German because one scene 
( the comedy bride and groom 
'g hilariously on their honeymoon 
it old Heidelberg. 


tL Egos With Big Prejudices 


\aer story was denied exhibition in a 
\ty because of its “‘German atmos- 
And true enough, the film was sat- 
(n that offensive medium, but only 
(| the work of the hero, who turned ° 
be a British spy plotting whole- 
('y in the interest of his country. 
body loves power in one form or 
. Great souls, like the prophets of 
founders of.religions and.our own 
n Lincoln found theirs in the spirit. 
‘thrill with ‘the power of adding 
and*happiness to an all-too-ugly 
certain great egos in industry crave 
‘power over the lives of their fellow 
nd‘then at last we find the little 
© lord*it over their families and 
€ supremely happy if they can ex- 
| slightest authority over the neigh- 


these small egos of little vision 
endous prejudices that cause the 
€mbarrassmerit to the producers 
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and exhibitors of the photo-drama. They 
will often forbid pictures upon their per- 
sonal, unsupported opinion, and in many 
places there is no appeal from their legal 
stubbornness. 


Censors With Nothing to Censor 


Even the social power that comes with 
the privilege of previewing pictures is cher- 
ished highly by little men and women. They 
achieve a certain wsthetic class in the vil- 
lage by their critical vantage point and they 
put it all over their neighbors by their 
familiarity of the great popular art. 

In order to see how this apparently inno- 
cent function can become a real political 
weapon let us suppose one of the hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar-a-month moralists is ap- 
pointed censor. His first stunt is to appoint 
a large board of deputies, who—armed with 
passes—attend all the movie shows. 

One would think people who are ostensi- 
bly appointed to save their fellows from 
artistic debaucheries would welcome films 
that by no possible standard could be cut. 
Well, here is an experience that will show 
this is not always the case. I was called to 
a town where a certain picture had been 
ruined for no apparent reason that we could 
figure. The censor in this case kept a store 
and was an undertaker on the side—but 


ittle Boys Who See Pictures Like This Always Become Outlaws. We Who Were 
a Brought Up on Nick Carter Deny This 


earned twenty-five dollars a month to keep 
the town pure. 

“T used to have about eight or ten cuts 
a week before Hickey quit the exchange 
and began buying your program stuff, and 
damfi could find anything in it to cut. If 
I don’t censor I’ll lose my job, so if you are 
sore at what I’m doin’, why don’t you ar- 
range to have your company shoot some- 
thin’ I kin cut without hurtin’ the fillum?”’ 

“That’s a good idea,” Isaid. “I'll wire 
the company and let you know to-night.” 

So [ arranged a meeting where the mayor 
could overhear the talk, with the result that 
the man was fired; and His Honor refused 
to appoint another censor. 

One company, I am ashamed to say, has 
risen to this bait and deliberately includes 
vulgarities for the sheer purpose of supply- 
ing those charming defenders of the hearth 
and home something upon which they may 
earn their wage. But the sword works: both 
ways, for the films-go to places where no 
censorship exists and immediately there is 


agitation for‘a censor. Another:company | 


invites the censors to come to New York at 
their-expense to view the films before they 
are released—and incidentally. shows the 
parochial purists the sights of the town. 

And while we are, discussing the peanut 
politics of most censorship let us give the’ 
police the gladsome up-and-down. A writer 
has said that there are three classes of peo- 
ple who won’t bejoked at—school-teachers, 
ministers and policemen. But this is unfair 
to learning and the cloth. 


~ There may be something in the daily 


contemplation of crime.and-other human 
weaknesses that crabs the sense of humor; 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Some Coat! 


Sleeves and body lining fine, soft 
French Gray suede leather. The body 
fine velour in gray, tan or golden 
brown, or tweed in gray or green 
mixture. 


Made with the neat, comfortable 
three-way collar, elastic box pleat 
back, worsted knit wrists, four roomy 
pockets. 

Warm, wind-proof, yet light. Neat 
appearing yet permits entire freedom 
of movement. 

Ideal for men who work or play out of 
doors. 


Better coats, vests, ulsters with leather 
and lamb linings, reversible cloth and 
leather ulsters and flannel shirts — better 
in design, appearance, quality of materials 
and making. 


If your dealer’s stock has not arrived, send his 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 


JOHNSON BOSTWICK & CO. 
105 Bostwick Bldg., Mpls. Minn. 


Bostwick Flannel Shirts 


Tailored to fit. Snug, neat collars. Roomy sleeves. 
Big pockets. 


The kind of flannel shirts you've 
always wanted—comfortable yet dressy. 
Insist on our label. 


AOA Mindy Ieee 


FOLLOW THE ARROW AND YOU FOLLOW THE STYLE 
Ciuett, Peasopy & Co. Inc., Makers, Troy, NO 1. 
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| BNO POLISH] 
LalGrsiels H 
Leaves a Lasting Lustre 
It Comes All the Way From India ~ 


From the shores of the Bay of Bengal, 9,412 miles away, of Lindsay Light Polish with the dampened end ofa 
comes the remarkable mineral which makes this the cloth; rub briskly with the dry end. The result ) 
wonder-polish for metal and glass. will make you marvel. : 


it imparts polishing properties that are marvelous. Nine distinct uses. A many-purpose polish. 


It enables Lindsay Light Polish to thoroughly clean Buy and try it. If not the best you ever used, we will 
and brilliantly polish anything of metal or glass refund the purchase price. 

without scratch or streak, however deli LINDSAY LIGHT POLISH ees 

cate the surface. LEAVES ALASTING LUSTRE “@! “Gok 
It makes it lightning quick. 


POLISHES Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, 
Porcelain, Brass, Glass, Copper, Tile; 
CLEANS White Paint—as never before. 


The simple formula: apply a thin film 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
25c for a 7-ounce can or soc for an | 
18-ounce can and it will come to you 
prepaid. 


po 
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Pi SH 
Silver, Aluminum, Nickel. 240i » 
iN ot 


Porcelain, Brass.Glanss. Wi 


Two Sizes 


Tozs. Mib:Zozs. 
50. 500 


In ‘5-lb. and 10-lb. tin containers for large 
users like hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
factories, stores and office buildings. 


=] 
D ] . In its handsome display carton, Lindsay Light Polish 
CALCYS: is a ready seller. Order from your jobber or us. 


Manufacturers of Thorium Nitrate, Cerium Nitrate, 

Cerium Oxalate U. S. P., Cerium Carbonates, Rare 

Earth Hydrates, Rare Earth Fluorides, Didymium 
itrate 


Manufacturers of Beryllium Nitrate, Titanium Po- 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
fact remains that many cops—even 
ish ones—have dignities that excel 
je bench and the pulpit and when 
ie the power will permit no one to 
hem lightly. As the photo-drama 
nly censorable art in America it has 
all the clubbings. 
egreat city where the police are the 
ners of artistic values in the cinema 
aous Clingstone Cops were banned 
on the finest studies of our greatest 
am have been cut where the alleged 
of the law was upset. 
his sort of censorship does not stop 
‘hese detectors of crime also sit in 
‘nt on dramatic art, even dragging 
'LShakspere off in the Black Maria. 
lof the finest battles I ever had the 
\s of a race peculiarly lacking in our 
humor. He had forbidden one of 
jures on fourteen counts, so I decided 
/, and while an appeal to the gover- 
{he state was pending I ran the film 
es piling up at an alarming rate. 
‘e sixth performance I learned that 
if and his wife were in attendance, 
; an usher and we both snook down 
-k seats immediately behind them. 
(Im progressed the chief pointed out 
{nding parts, but the wife wasn’t a 
ressed. 
jy, deary, that’s all right,”’ was her 
4it to all his objections. And when 
to the big punch and he grew red 
ne collar she bravely said: ‘“‘Why, 
hat is the whole point of the story.” 
/idently respected his wife and was 
| chagrined. 
ie couple were about to leave I 
the guardian of the law and art on 
Julder and said: “Chief, I have 
l1e whole conversation, and if you 
yon this condemnation I shall sum- 
ir wife as a witness against you.” 
¢esult was that I went to headquar- 
it day and got the permit by agree- 
jay a fine of twenty-five dollars for 
defied the laws of the state in 
a\the picture six days without per- 
q 


) ing the Public’s Thinking 


1 reminds me that our troubles 
d/> cut in two if women were the cen- 
{/—as much as I hate to say it—with 
(zeptions men are far more stubborn 
M; prejudices. The single woman 
b on one board is our only hope when 
sotthick. I attended a meeting one 
al was amazed to hear her oppose a 
ba that was immediately passed 

veto. When I questioned her after- 
sesaid: “Oh, that was just a trick! 
ic men really thought I favored a 
rvery strongly they would kill it just 
tven with me. I have to play my 
wry carefully or they will suspect 


ney say women can’t understand 
¢ 


éother time I had an engagement to 
{: board at five o’clock and the case 
ig but this same woman gave me 
A the meeting postponed—if you 

itil after dinner. Mr. Blank is a 
se year before his dinner, but after he 
1 is as expansive and lovable as you 
se 


sureeded in the postponement—and 
Enk voted for the picture. Thus it 
(een that one’s moral outlook often 
| upon one’s dietary metabolism. 
yly appoint censors, thinking their 
esire merely to save an outraged 
al; But they are soon settling much 
e lightful questions. 
tis a case where an artist’s inter- 
tawas challenged: Oneofour biggest 
u's filmed a great historical drama of 
1 Are. After much debate among 
ario staff, for reasons that had been 
other films, he decided to treat his 
“as a human being rather than as a 
and in order to disarm criticism he 
ralled his picture Joan, the Woman. 
e picture went on the market there 
teat deal of wholesome academic 
m as to the interpretation, all of 
Mad much educational value, and 
liliries reported an amazing call for 
!@ upon the subject. But one day 
li ire was stopped and the studio sent 


vel we Joan of Arc has been can- 
'y the church and nobody has any 
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right to insinuate that she ever loved a 
man or was anything but a saint.” 

_ “But, Mr. So-and-So,” put in a mousy 
little man, “‘the founder of our faith has 
time and again been treated in literature 
as a man, with reverence and helpful under- 
standing, and it seems to me that mere 
interpretation of treatment is an artistic 
privilege we have no concern with.” 

After an hour of debate the ambassador 
rose and said: ‘‘As you gentlemen seem 
unable to agree among yourselves upon a 
purely zsthetic problem, don’t you think 
it only fair that the public should be per- 
mitted to decide for itself? It is such dis- 
cussions as these that render the whole 
problem of censorship absurd. If you do 
not pass this film I shall publish this debate 
verbatim.” Needless to say it was passed. 


Shock Troops and Cinema Thrills 


Dramaticimpresarios have always known 
the value of shock methods in advertising, 
and in the good old days of the road shows 
we looked forward deliciously to at least 
one annual jolt to our civic virtue. The 
regular method was to have the advance 
man call upon the mayor and tell a hard- 
luck story of how the jay towns had stopped 
his show, but he felt sure a real live city 
would find no objection to it. Strangely 
enough the dear old mayor, his boob dis- 
trict attorney and even the sad-é¢yed chief 
of police would usually fall for this stall 
and insist on a preview before the permit 
was issued. The advance shock troops 
would then let the newspaper fellows in on 
the scandal and they in turn would call 
upon the ministers for opinions regarding 
the threatened outrage. Pretty soon the 
women’s clubs would take it up and by the 
time the show arrived the whole village 
would be throwing a virtuous fit. At the 
special performance to which the authori- 
ties, ministers and shocked ladies would be 
invited a naughty song or dance would be 
interpolated into a very dull show for the 
express purpose of having it cut out. With 
this elimination the drama might have been 
shown with propriety in a church or used 
as a cure for insomniacs. But the shock 
staff, having crowded other news off the 
front page for a day, jammed the thea- 
ter the entire week of its stay. It must 
always be remembered that everybody 
likes a gentle shock occasionally, a point 
often capitalized both by editors and show- 


men. 

The difficulty of this stunt was in work- 
ing it twice a season, for the memories of 
mayors and district attorneys run about 
that long, but if we have an official whose 
whole duty it is to be shocked the problem 
is simplified, and so the classic game is 
worked every few weeks in the censorship 
districts. Not only does the censor—earn- 
ing his wage and not entirely hating to see 
his name on the first page in the paper— 
often fall for the scheme, but alas, he some- 
times forbids a film until the town is all 
worked up, the ministers have seen it and 
given signed opinions, and then he “re- 
luctantly releases it!” 

There are some places where photo- 
dramatic editing is so boyish that bill 
stickers are sent about covering up the de- 
letions on the show bills. If the censorship 
forbids the public exhibition of gun play, 
for instance, such weapons will be covered 
with little posters, which naturally have 
the effect of making one wildly inquisitive 
to learn what the man is holding in his hand 
that had to be effaced by law. As may 
be guessed, bathing girls suffer a similar 
drapery. 

Needless to say, exhibitors have taken 
advantage of this snappy means of adver- 
tising and often have perfectly innocent 
pictures stuck all over with censor’s posters, 
thus subtly inviting the citizens to come 
and enjoy the latest cinema thrill—with 
the most pleasing results. In several towns 
where indecent exposure is definitely de- 
fined by lawj clever exhibitors call loud 
attention to their shows by draping the 
Clingstone beauties with paper aprons. 

Public gullibility is amusing when it re- 
sults only in crowded houses with shocking 
hopes that are doomed to dullness, but 
unfortunately some producers and exhib- 
itors have deliberately fostered race and 
class hatreds by the same methods. 

Many people favor censorship, “if only 
the personnel is refined and cultured,” but 
these qualities in censors do not solve the 
problem, as it is impossible for real nice 
people to be quite fair to those less nice. 
How often do we hear esthetic folk deplor- 
ing the taste of the gang for preferring the 
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As for wedding rings a man will look far rather 
than accept anything but the very best. In 
finding the O-B Trademark, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing he 
has obtained the finest ring made. 


“Wherever good jewelry is sold” 


Ostby & Barton Co. Providence, RLU S.A. 
LL Linco 


as lightly as a thoroughbred 
. . . . % 
bears his rider, this great truck}, 
moves with quiet dignity, secure 
in the proud supremacy of iflim- 
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\ K TITH these sets of specially made steel disc 
wheels, finely painted steel plates and 
axles, strong hardwood bars, etc., any boy can 


make all sorts of fine outdoor toys. A screw 
driver and a wrench are the only tools needed. 


Make Racers, Gliders, 
Wagons, Trucks 


Your boy can make a new toy whenever he 
wants it—coasters and racers and gliders that 
are strong and speedy, snappy-looking express 
carts, baggage trucks, wheelbarrows, go- 
carts, etc. 

The fine $10 set ($15 in Canada) has gears 
and pinions and extra parts that make a great 


power racer. The $6 set ($9 in Canada) makes the 
glider, coaster, flat topped wagon, etc. Then there is 
the big $15 set ($22.50 in Canada) that also makes 


a small sleigh and bob sleighs. 


Big Prize Contest—Boys’ Magazine FREE 
We have started a big toy building contest for boys 
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cataclysmic comedies of the Sunday sup- 
plement to the refined humor of the Edi- 
tor’s Drawer. Many nice people would 
absolutely forbid the yellow newspapers if 
they could, but such days are past and the 
horrid masses may now have papers as 
gaudy and vulgar as their depraved hearts 
desire. Only in the photo-drama has the 
liberty of choice been denied. Here at 
least may the refined person enforce his 
own taste on the others. He previews the 
first three episodes of the Poisoned Hatpin 
and his beautiful soul is outraged at the 
gun play, fighting, explosions and general 
cussedness of the masked villain, so he 
cuts out all the punches, yet in the gas-tank 
districts and the mining towns the tumultu- 
ous serials go big when the unrefined fans 
are permitted to see them. 

That this tyranny of private opinion is 
a contradiction of free speech is best evi- 
denced by the fact that often the most 
refined censors disagree among themselves. 
As one intelligent member has written: 

‘Viewing the national board internally: 
Many of its members are predominantly 
concerned with the child and have blind 
spots for other social problems. Others are 
swayed more or less unconsciously by their 
own rebellion against the xsthetic—not 
moral—standards of the millions. There 
are members of religious bias, members 
deeply schooled in submissive morality, 
members with a strong property loyalty, 
members with sympathies for the indus- 
trial revolution, members with a hatred 
for caricature or libel directed against 
downtrodden elements of the nation.” 

The enormous fiscal losses to the com- 
panies and the esthetic discouragement to 
the actors are after all not to be compared 
in importance with the emasculated films 
that the public is compelled to see; and 
often the greatest films are absolutely for- 
bidden because one person in the commu- 
nity may have a blind spot. 

If for no other reason than the financial 


an automatic check upon its moral) 
ior, for by the same token no prodis 
round up exclusive audiences of jj 
ans. No matter how lowbrow the | 
there are always a few who will gi, 
manager and raise a fearful howl i; 
fense occurs. Leave it to ma an) 
decide what is good for little Willie 

In its larger application the idea 


local boards that often pay no hee 
national’s rulings are springing u 
directions. 

In this crisis the big distributi 
ducers have at last organized for « 
pose of establishing a set of high st 
to which they will all subscribe a 
will refuse releases to any exhibip 
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taste. In this way we hope to mals 
tion for censorship negligible, for n 
itor will dare to show rotten stuff |j 
inhibit his getting the standard }} 
Tf local censorship is not entirel; 
out of business our photo-drama y| 
be reduced to travelogues, goo ar) 
sayings, for it is becoming well-rh 
possible to produce pictures that i 
by the chaos of moral standards. ) 
the greatest historical dramas eyvefi 
was censored in thirty-two places-4 
no two places for the same reason! | 
This may all seem funny enougt 
great majority who live in uncens«x 
sinful communities, but it is no jolit 
producers. A picture forbiddenn 
state the size of Ohio or Pennsyl'n 
even Kansas may mark the a 
between profit and loss. ml 
One day recently I battled six jt 
save a charming scene of Charlot 
with some wood dryads in a Cor) 
scape, but neither my wit nor my 
able make-up could prevail aga 


and girls, with a real buckboard automobile or Shetland 
pony for first prize, and a hundred other fine prizes. 
The contest is free. Write for list of prizes, free copy 
of our boys’ magazine and catalog of Gilbert Toys. 
THE A.C. GILBERT COMPANY 
119 Blatchley Ave., —~ New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


loss big producing companies will not utter shocked sensibilities of the chief «j 
offenses against public taste. We have who was a small-town banker and 

learned that nothing pays like the cleanest possessing a fine copy of Bougr 
pictures. The inevitable suicide of the Satyr and the Nymphs. i 
vamp story and the noteworthy popularity “My dear,’”’ said I that night/l 
of the ten greatest stars areeloquent thatthe reported my diplomatic failure toy 
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are made with special eyelets in which to fasten the 
Lion Link, which prevents the collar from spread- 
ing, and holds the tie in proper position. 

The relation a perfect fitting collar has to correct 
dress, is described by the foremost authority on 
men’s fashions, in the Booklet “‘Correct Dress and 
Collars.”” Here is the coupon—mail it today. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 
TROYS Nar 


Send me the Booklet ‘‘Correct Dress and Collars.” 


If you are a dealer please give name of concern. 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. TROY, N. Y.. MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS 
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public has determined upon and patronizes ‘‘I’ve just thought of the only fil 


liberally the cleanest pictures. It required 
no censors to learn that snakes were of- 
fensive to most people and that gross 
vulgarity very quickly kills the company 
uttering it. 

I have said that as yet the photo-drama 
is somewhat handicapped in that it has no 
special audiences, but in one respect this is 


THE CLOSET DRAMA ANI 
ATRICAL MANA GEMEN 
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Neither the public nor the stage—the art 
of acting—will ever be really instructed or 
materially helped by revivals of those old 
plays and others like them; or of, for ex- 
ample, such later ones as Catiline or Comus 
or Cato or Philip Van Artevelde or The 
Cenci or Werner, or of any of the more 
modern—in most instances, far inferior— 
and merely literary dramas—whether Scan- 
dinavian, Italian, French, English, Irish or 
what not—with which, and by extravagant 
advocacy of which, as I believe, real prog- 
ress and the best interests of the theater 
have been during recent years obstructed 
and delayed. If this be critical treason— 
why, then, make the most of it! It is 
assuredly my settled conviction. And I 
appeal to the history of our theater to 
approve and support me. Though many of 
the greatest leaders of the stage—those 
who, rightly, are most extolled and held up 
to us for emulation—have made their side 
ventures, their little journeys into the realm 
of literary drama I defy any fair disputant 
to show me any testimony—whether a 
written opinion or arecord of their careers— 
that does not sustain my view of this 
matter. 

The very phrase “‘literary drama”’ is al- 
most a contradiction in terms, a posing of 
mutual exclusives! ‘‘Drama”’ that is to be 
acted must seize and impel attention by 
active interest; must visibly move; must 
tell a story in action—and dramatic action 
is often practically or wholly independent 
of language. The best of all historians of 
the subject has pointed out that language, 
a series of sounds uttered by the voice and 
the organs of articulation, addressed to the 


Id 
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believe would pass every censor 
the country—and that is a pict 
mint showing how money is made, 
“No, daddy,” piped up my d 
who goes to school in Memphis, “1 
title, The Mint, would stir up tl 
South to evil action, for it is toon 
cent of the forbidden julep.” | 
{ 

} 
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ear and not to the eye, is the mul 
literature, which is composed of wid 
thought reduced to the form of wo 
may be sublimely eloquent in th 
that medium—and yet not be evei 
able dramatist. Contrasted with 


ary is a work which pertains to lei 
letters—to the art of verbal depiit 
narrative. Put crudely, the differ 
analogous to the difference betwel! 
ing a murder described and actual|s 
it done. 

Sometimes a great drama is > 
literature; but it is seldom that a vil 
tinctively great as literature is alsor 
even practicable as drama. It isilt 
matic, not the literary excellence ol) 
plays of Shakspere that makes thi: 
as plays and which, in spite of evel! 
tion of fashion and taste, will mail 
them through generation after ge 
a place in the actable and acted 
It has been pointed out before 1 
Shakspere put into his plays more #4 
requirements of any stage—his 00 
demanded or, indeed, would susta: 
therefore when we revive the masff 
even of the greatest dramatist— 
Hamlet, King Lear, Julius Czs’ 
Tempest, all of them— the very fil, 
we are forced to do—just as | 
Kemble and Kean and Macreé 
Charles Kean and Philps and Cali" 
Irving and Booth and Forrest and 
port and the Booths and McCullot 
Barrett and the Wallacks and Dal 
the rest of the giants did before !~ 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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e purely or preponderantly liter- 
ges. Why, Edwin Booth and 
rving, than whom greater managers 

oe veve™ lived in the theater, de- 

, as we have it on the most un- 

ad authority, for Cibber’s version of 

Richard III, for practical stage pur- 

-which means for pleasing the pay- 

plic—over Shakspere’s original! 

n you, good my masters The Public, 

yu, good my brother artisans of the 

9 not rail at or harshly and unjustly 

nn the honest commercial manager 

‘ay, who does not produce the liter- 

e closet drama. Believe me, he does 

ek to prostitute the drama or the 

: or himself. He usually has aspira- 

is high as yours and mine, but he 

sonduct his business on a business 
or very soon cease to conduct it at 
octor Johnson’s mellifluous lines on 
bject have doubtless often been mis- 

9 excuse wrong or bad managerial 

- nevertheless, though I would not 

em—or any other words ever writ- 

or that purpose, they remain a won- 

y succinct statement of the actual 

yment of all workers in the theater— 

much to-day as when the sage wrote 
or his friend, David Garrick, more 
ae hundred and seventy years ago: 


ama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give, 
that live to please must please to live! 


yeates of the closet, the higher, drama 
tinually complaining that the com- 

manager is stupidly, blindly ob- 
‘regarding the welfare of the theater 
:advantage of the public because, as 
idvocates allege, he will not pro- 
oecause, so they say, he has not 
mough to appreciate—either the lit- 
iasterpieces which are standing idly 
iry shelves, still less those that are 
‘to him by authors of to-day and are 
without being given even a chance. 


ted— Unacted Masterpieces 


ast confess that that complaint 
faes annoys me and makes me im- 
We theatrical managers—of all 
need plays; we are hungry for them 
‘the hunt for them, early and late. 
ample, work almost every day from 
ten o’clock in the morning until 
o’elock at night—and yet there is 
it night that I do not take home with 
muscript play to look over; often I 
me three or four such. Why, at the 
ment that I write this there are no 
atwenty different dramatists work- 
plays for me, and I am using every 
‘know of or can invent in order to 
ie and encourage them and get them 
in to me finished scripts. 
ised masterpieces! For God’s sake, 
ave them! I need them in my busi- 
nly—they must be plays, not mere 
-of words, no matter how beautiful 
ay style with which the words are 


‘ear old friend William Winter, a 
(’s before his death, testified on this 
(-about which we often conversed— 
he was not only one of the most 
1 and reasonable of theatrical 
J ies but also a dramatist, as wellas a 
‘Mf literature and of all pertaining to 
ot to quote his testimony on this 
here. 

It plays,” Winter declared, “‘that 


‘of the dramatist is rare. I have 
stered all my life by requests to 
icted plays and give opinions about 
/ used to read many. I never do so 
‘less for some exceptionally good 
{ And I do not recall even a single 
Nn of a play by a novice, which has 
‘mitted to me, that was worth the 
look to read it. Not only does al- 
ry person who can write anything 
v hat he can write a play but great 
1 of persons who seem to recognize 
“y can write nothing else neverthe- 
ose that they possess the peculiar 
ae for that difficult species of 
sion !”’ 


ays has been so. When Lord 
ame a director of Drury Lane 
“—an office that he held for a short 
! 815—he heard the same complaint 
ade now—the complaint that un- 
matists receive no encourage- 
he caused an examination to be 
he participated in it, of the 


ten in every period are trash! The . 
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manuscript plays which had been sub- 
mitted for managerial consideration and 
were then in the Drury Lane Theater 
library. There were about five hundred of 
them. ‘I do not think,’ he subsequently 
wrote, ‘that of those which I saw there was 
one which could be conscientiously toler- 
ated. There never were such things as 
most of them! . The unacted, the re- 
jected plays of our period are mostly of the 
kind Byron found in Drury Lane. Writers, 
even of great ability, as a rule, think only 
or chiefly of shaping their thoughts into 
felicitous words. The objective faculty in 
art is rare. The plays of Cervantes—who 
wrote many dramas and prided himself 
much more on his theatrical compositions 
than on his immortal Don Quixote, per- 
haps the greatest novel ever written—were 
so tedious that no audience would long en- 
dure them. . . .” 

Though I agree with Byron and with 
Winter—as I am sure does every other ex- 
perienced and practical worker in the the- 
ater—I have, I believe, gone further than 
any other manager ever went—or is ever 
likely to go!—to give the dramatic novice, 
the literary man who might perhaps have a 
serviceable idea and nothing else, an oppor- 
tunity. I had for years heard so much about 
suppressed masterpieces that I began to 
think there might be something in it and I 
determined to round ’em all up, if I could, 
and enjoy a sort of corner in budding 
genius! With this purpose in view I estab- 
lished and for several years maintained as 
an adjunct to my theatrical business a 
play bureau, the primary purpose of which 
was to encourage, develop and in every 
practical way aid the unknown and untried 
playwright. As many as one hundred plays 
were sometimes received by that bureau 
in a single day. Several thousand manu- 
scripts a year were carefully read, studied 
and reported on—and not even one ever 
came in that was ofany use; that, as Byron 
puts it, “could be conscientiously toler- 
ated!’’ My bureau cost me never less than 
$15,000 a year to maintain: it never di- 
rectly or indirectly returned me one cent; 
and as the only practical purpose it seemed 
to serve was to facilitate the making of 
outrageous charges against me of plagiarism 
by cooks and bottle washers I closed it up. 


The Public Gets What it Wants 


Let us recognize and admit frankly that 
there are not many plays written in any 
epoch that live in the theater or are worthy 
to live—and those that do live derive their 
vitality not from their literary but from 
their dramatic qualities. The School For 
Scandal is immortal not because of its liter- 
ary brilliance but because, granted compe- 
tent actors, it is one of the most intensely 
human and effectively actable of plays as 
well as a perfect comedy of manners. The 
fact—which, by the way, I never see men- 
tioned by any contemporary reviewers— 
that remarkably few plays of significance, 
substance and enduring value are being 
written at this immediate juncture is due 
not, as commonly alleged, to repressive 
cupidity on the part of commercial man- 
agers but to the other fact that the vast 
majority of plays written to-day—say, 
ninety-five per cent of them—are being 
made by persons who not only do not pos- 
sess the dramatic faculty but who do not 
even feel an honest impulse to dramatic ex- 
pression; by persons, in short, whose sole 
desire is to make money. 

Disagreements on this subject of closet 
drama and theatrical management are in- 
evitable, and irreconcilable as long as cen- 
surers clamor for production of the former 
without due regard to requirements of the 
latter. “Sure,” says Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
in the play, “‘if you was goin’ north, while I 
was goin’ south, maybe that’s the reason 
we didn’t meet!’’ We are traveling in dif- 
ferent directions while one party seeks to 
arraign the managers for a bad condition 
which, if actually it exists, rightly is charge- 
able against the public. And we waste time 
in disputing over any dogmatic assertion 
that an undramatic play is available for 
dramatic purposes. I venture therefore to 
urge that it is incumbent on those who cen- 
sure theatrical managers for not producing 
closet, imaginative, literary plays—thus, as 
alleged, depressing the drama to a low 
level—either to inform themselves better or 
to recognize things as they are. It may be 
a shame and a crying wrong that our stage 
is not devoted to Cato and Pippa Passes, 
and divers other such masterpieces of litera- 
ture; personally I think it is a blessing that 
it is not, and I am entirely with the public; I 
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Record 


unparalleled 
in lire History 


Proves Dayfon 
bAitless9 9/40 76 


UR fiscal year has just ended. A new page of tire history 


has been written. 


An amazing record of uninterrupted, air-free, care-free, trouble 
proof, delay proof mileage has been made that revolutionizes all 


standards of tire service. 


Dayton Airless has seen service that 
would wreck ordinary tires 

—on passenger cars and trucks, . 

—through the muddy roads of the 
Middle West, 

—over the rocky trails of the moun- 
tains, 

—through the alleys of cities, 

—over icy streets and frozen roads, 

—across burning desert sands. 


Ruts and stones could not break it. 


Tacks, nails and broken glass could not 
stop it. 


It has made a surpassing score on 
Fords, overloaded with passengers; it 
has carried oil in Oklahoma, groceries in 
Chicago, dry goods in New York, paint in 
Baltimore, lumber in Michigan; it has 
faithfully served stores, families, farms 
and factories 

—without one minute’s 
repairs, 

—without pumping, 

—without patching, 

—without changes of tires, 


delay for 


And with all this wearing, tearing service 
only 4-10 of one per cent of thousands 
and thousands and thousands bought by 
owners of Fords, Maxwells and Chevrolets 
have come back for adjustment. 


Now, Dayton Airless is 
guaranteed 8000 miles 
Records have shown 2, 3 and 4 times that 
mileage. 

If you would spend your money wisely, 
buy Dayton Airless. It’s true economy. 


You'll save tire-repair bills—for there 
will be no repairs. 


You'll save time—for there will be no 
delays. 


You'll save energy—for there will be 
tires to change. 


Investigate. Mail the coupon. 


We want a Dayton Airless Dealer 
in every county. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Sales co-operation, backed 


by National Advertising. If you 
want to build up a profitable busi- 
ness, wire, write or use the coupon. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 21, 


Dayton, Ohio 
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think one Conn the Shaughraun is, for stage 
purposes, for legitimate entertainment and 
beneficial diversion, worth twenty Catos. 
But when the public prefers Cato and Pippa, 
Pippa and Cato it will get. 

It seems to me that the theater and the 
drama are eyerlastingly going to the demni- 
tion bowwows. Yet somehow they never 
go! It really is amazing what an amount 
of declining and falling the drama has myste- 
riously managed to survive. Five years 
before Shakspere died rare Ben Jonson was 
bewailing the theatrical period as a “‘jig- 
given time.”’ In 1791 Pasquin was lament- 
ing that theatrically “this is an age which 
blissfully receives dross for bullion!” In 
1811 the poet Moore declared that “an 
author who hopes for success on the stage 
must fall in with popular taste, which is now 
at the last gasp and past all cure.” And, 
nearly a century later, in 1907, I saw a 
letter by the poet Aldrich, in which he 
made much the same lament, adding, by 
the way, a declaration that his play of 
Judith of Bethulia—a beautifully poetic and 
literary, but undramatic composition—had 
failed not because of its manifest dramatic 
shortcomings but because of the perennial 
and well-known “‘conspiracy of critics’ to 
kill it! Likewise in 1839 
Benjamin Disraeli declared 
himself ‘‘almost tempted to 
admit the theory of those 
ingenious critics who main- 
tain that the English Drama 
has performed its office, and 
that in the present state of 
civilization it has no func- 
tion to fulfill’””—this, mind 
you, in 1839, when—to men- 
tion only ajfew representa- 
tive names, eminent in the 
annals of dramatic author- 
ship—Madison Morton was 
only twenty-eight years old 
and beginning his career; 
when Charles Reade was 
only twenty-five; Charles 
Dickens, twenty-seven; and 
Wilkie Collins, fifteen; when 
Marston was twenty; Bou- 
cicault, seventeen; ‘‘Tom” 
Robertson, ten; and Wills, 
eleven—with all their plays 
unwritten, and when Meri- 
vale, Charles Young, : Her- 
man, Grundy, Jones, Wilde 
and Marshall were as yet 
unborn! 


Theatric Jeremiads 


It might be thought that 
the absurdity of periodical 
theatric jeremiads had been 
too often and too well estab- 
lished and too widely com- 
mented on for any important 
contemporary man or 
woman of the theater “‘ob- 
sequiously to lament” an 
alleged hopeless decadence 
and impending demise of 
the drama. Yet only the 
other day Miss Lena Ash- 
well—one of the most highly 
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accomplished players of England, as well as 
a successful London theater manager—was 
publicly making moan about the pitiable 
plight of the present-day stage; and Henry 
Arthur Jones—a dramatist of true genius 
and lasting achievement—was publicly de- 
claring that the English drama had never 
reached so low an ebb as that to which it 
has now declined! 

Once again therefore I cry, “‘ Reason, my 
masters, reason!’’ There is no tenable 
ground for this belief, there is no adequate 
cause for this woe; let the mourners remove 
their funeral crape and the hearse depart, 
empty! The state of the drama is as sound 
now as it ever has been. I venture to assert 
that six years from now the judicial annal- 
ist and critic of the English-speaking thea- 
ter who thoroughly examines and estimates 
the plays written and produced during 
the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury—whether in Britain or America—will 
find both the average level and the excep- 
tional peaks of achievement in dramatic 
authorship in that period as high as in any 
other quarter of a century for the last two 
hundred years. And as bearing on this 
assertion of mine I respectfully urge that 
first to view the British stage and drama 
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The Neighborhood Playhouse 


narrowly and in the light—necessarily 
rather baleful—of conditions obtaining at 
the close of the most frightful war in the 
history of mankind, and then to declare 
them utterly degraded, is not reasonable. 


Good Days Ahead for the Theater 


For the moment, in the natural reaction 
against hideous and appalling afflictions of 
war and the sequent dangerous social an- 
tagonisms—afflictions which, unrelieved, 
might well drive a whole nation insane— 
it may very easily be that Lear and Mac- 
beth, Othello and Richard, the legitimate 
and the standard, are not in the ascend- 
ant; that prevalent London taste in the- 
atrical entertainment is momentarily friv- 
olous. But what of that? It will pass and 
change. 

And even now, when he is most dissatis- 
fied, if Mr. Jones will offer the London pub- 
lic a play—a serious drama—as well adapted 
to the passing time and as truly and vitally 
dramatic—not literary—as was his The 
Silver King, Wealth, Judah, or The Mid- 
dleman, he will achieve, with the very pub- 
lic he condemns and disparages, a golden 
success. |- 


The Century, Formerly the New Theater 
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I, for one, would rejoice to obtair 
him another Middleman—and if h 
write a new play—a serious drama—ai 
and as timely as that one and then 
with any difficulty in getting it produ 
London I will not only accept it for. 
ican representation but also I will 1 
take to bring it out for him in the } 
metropolis and guarantee to pay himt 
cent more per night than he received fi 
Middleman during the first run of that 
play at the Shaftesbury Theater—at ; 
when certainly Mr. Jones did not ho 
drama and the public taste to be dee: 

As to conditions in this country 
is at present a large public for every fi 
dramatic entertainment; if some be 
farces have prospered so likewise havi 
very antitheses. Robert Mantell, f 
ample, in Shakspere and the legit 
played last season to the best busin 
has ever known; while the prospect | 
future is so good that it has lured b 
the stage, after a formal farewell, 
Sothern and Miss Julia Marlowe. 

For my poor part—though som 
son, unknown, recently hoaxed the 
papers of the country with a silly 
that I am about to retire—my e 
contracts already cov 
ductions for five year 
the present season, : 
that time I shall bri 
dramas by, among | 
others, Sacha Gi 
Achmed Abdullah, 
Bataille, Edward | 
lauch, Granville Bark 
Edward Sheldon. [ha 
sides, alittle play of m 
and if I can get toge 
trustworthy company 
tors I shall bring 
Shakspere trilogy. : 


which I am about t 
a production that ; 
will be deemed a er. 
the American thea 
tainly, in many 
there has been n 
parallel with it. 

In all this end 
seems to me there is) 
thing of legitimate an 
tic dramatie worth- 
have no doubt my) 
competitors will be! 
diligent in enterpris 
end as I began—th 
cate of the regular thi 
manager as disting 
from the amateur 
faddist; of the busine! 
who has done more 
art of acting than 
gets credit for. And 
literate my contentl 
if—contrary to my 
public taste is low 
drama degraded, the 
to blame, and not thi 
rical managers; the?! 
and the newspaper’ 
which is largely res: 
for creating, moldit) 
directing public opi”! 


a fine military band gave a concert 
marble-balustraded terrace of the 


rmy and navy club in the world— 
largest. But it is not finished. The 
ita stop to the work on it and it 
now in its gaunt, windowless and 
nat bescaffolded grandeur as a re- 
| of what has been and what is to be. 
ed in the very heart of the city and 
ad terrace was the scene of many 
able and lifted one’s mind up into 


| im of Rumanian dreams. 


; was the center of a great amphi- 
| of war and at practically every 
f the compass there were borders or 
‘claims to be defended. The Ru- 
is would defend them! 

» they made a separate peace they 
ong rest, and in spite of the restraints 
ere placed upon them by their con- 
;;and the despoliation to which they 
ibjected, in spite of the economic 
into which they were plunged, it 
to have been sufficient to restore 
> fighting form, and as an immediate 
ible manifestation of what they were 
ng to be we got almost daily parades 
‘troops in the streets of Bukharest. 
as though some overlord of all were 
ng them round and exclaiming: 
! And behold the kind of soldier 
tia can produce!”’ 

e was much martial music day after 
d the air of spring and early summer 
ed always with the flap and flutter of 
nd pennants. The troops that pa- 
yere always splendidly equipped and 
sonspicuously new and admirably 
miforms. They looked like the real 
and marched with prideful precision, 
ompany headed by its colors and by 
ters mounted on handsome horses. 
it was known to the elect that only a 
the two hundred and fifty thousand- 
on under arms were fit to be seen in 
sets of the capital. It was just that 
lew were capable of making a tre- 
us impression on the morale of the 
ce, so they were paraded over and 
sain like a stage army that uses the 
top to screen its maneuvers and by 
aple process of marching round and 
manages to make itself look like a 
able force. 


\s That Date From the Year One 


people did not know that the ma- 
out in the various zones of activity 
ragged, a sometimes hungry and a 
| unequipped majority. There were 
tian agents in Paris juggling financial 
ties—like seven balls at once in the 
i doing it with their eyes shut—in an 
ot to purchase equipment and uni- 
while the American military attaché 
harest was burning up the wires with 
‘appeals for immediate assistance re- 
3s of financial difficulties. He was a 
and saw nothing but the military 
ty. He was emphasizing the seem- 
‘vident; he was calling attention to 
parently indisputable facts that the 
tian Army was standing between 
2 and a probable attack of the Rus- 
3olsheviki through Bessarabia and 
garian attempt—with possible Bul- 
assistance—to thwart the aims of 
eace Conference. The Rumanian 
would have to be clothed and fed, 
e. Would the Allied Council order 
cessaries into Rumania at once and 
sut the financial and other problems 
ir leisure? Delay was sure to be 


| 2 

the red-tape ticker ticked solemnly 
| the weeks went by; nothing special 
ned and the community lived mostly 
nors. One heard every kind of thing 
was a good deal of a bewilderment. 
hought that everybody was agreed 
and about which there was no argu- 
was that Rumania was a long way 
and that whatever might be 
‘on at that center of momentous de- 


a it had little or nothing to do 


threat of the Bolsheviki necessitated 
aintenance of a large army in Bes- 
- The Rumanians would defend 
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Bessarabia, they said, not as conquered ter- 
ritory but as native soil, and the Bolsheviki 
would encounter there a resistance they 
would not be able to overcome. That was 
certain. Though it was just as certain in 
the minds of most persons that Russia, 
whether Bolshevist or redeemed by the 
conservativemajority, would continue prob- 
ably for years to contest Rumania’s claims 
in Bessarabia. And strangely enough, with 
regard to what the army of occupation in 
Hungary would be able to do one heard 
very few expressions of confidence. The 
Magyars were respected as fighting men 
and nobody’ knew better than the Ru- 
manians that they never would descend 
very far into the inferno of Bolshevism; 
nobody knew better than the Rumanians 
that Rumanian aggression in Hungary had 
been carried beyond reasonable limits; no- 
body knew better than they that no Hun- 
garian could sign the kind of peace they 
wished to dictate; and they could not be- 
lieve so much in permanent Hungarian 
demoralization as in eventual Hungarian 
unity of determination to combat Ru- 
manian claims indefinitely. 

The occupation of Budapest and the ar- 
rogant ultimatum of the Rumanians not- 
withstanding, I think the feelings expressed 
in those days had foundation in unchanging 
fact. Their hatred of the Magyars re- 
minded one of the made-in-Germany Gott- 
strafe variety and was more amusing than 
convincing, but disregarding all sentiment 
it is not difficult to understand why the 
Rumanians wish to cripple Hungary so 
that it will take her years to recover. 

Then there was the little argument with 
the Serbs as to whether Serbia or Rumania 
had the better right to the better half of the 
Banat, the richest and most desirablesection 


of the occupied part of the Hungarian 
kingdom. They called and still call this a 
friendly argument, but it is friendliness 
expressed on both sides in terms of warlike 
preparation and gesture—to say nothing 
of bitter talk. 

After which consider the Bulgarians. 
They not only had their quarrel with the 
Greeks, but emitted an occasional murmur 
to the effect that they had about made up 
their minds to defy the Peace Conference 
altogether and have another go at the 
Dobrudja. We were not sure in Bukharest 
that there was anything in this rumor to be 
alarmed about, but we knew that troops 
had to be held in the south as well as on all 
the other borders and we wondered how 
Rumania was ever to handle such a com- 
plicated situation. 

Rumania needed help. The war—so far 
as she was concerned—had been a war of 
“liberation”? undertaken solely in the in- 
terest of her Transylvanian sons who were 
“oroaning in degradation” and so forth 
“under an alien yoke.”’” That was the gist 
of her pronouncements, but inspired though 
she may have been by lofty purposes she 
had made a bargain with the Allies before 
she entered the war on their side and she 
had a right to expect that the Allies would 
see her through. The talk was pretty hectic 
at times and one got suggestions that the 
Allies could jolly well goto thunder and that 
Rumania would go ahead and see herself 
through. She had been defeated, but her 
sacrifices had been great. And now she 
was in a worse position than she had 
ever been before! Whether or not this 
was due to her persistent determination 
to liberate more than really needed to be 
liberated was entirely a matter of opinion. 
There were a number of foreign residents 
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in Bukharest, a good many members of 
Allied missions of various sorts and a few 
Rumanians who could discuss their coun- 
try’s affairs without having a fit of apo- 
plexy—only a few—and we met daily 
groups here and there in restaurants and 
tea rooms, and had long arguments about 
the rights and wrongs of Rumania’s de- 
mands. We were not all deaf to the oc- 
casional slip in the national soliloquy on 
self-determination and the nobility of Ru- 
manian character and history, but it was 
generally agreed that Rumania was on our 
side and needed help and that if the Allies 
could not send an army they at least should 
lose no time in supplying materials and 
equipment for Rumania’s forces. 

Greece had sent some regiments to South 
Russia to help the French and they had 
retreated with the French to the Dniester 
when Odessa was surrendered and were to 
stand with the Rumanians in Bessarabia. 
But there was nobody else. Then we heard 
that more Greek regiments were coming. 
Venizelos announced that Greece had not 
done enough to help win the war and that 
it was therefore her duty to do all she could 
to help win its right conclusion. He did not 
commit himself with regard to what he 
meant by “right conclusion’’—everybody 
seeming to have ideas of his own about 
that—so we smiled and speculated. 

The Greeks want to reérect the Byzan- 
tine Empire and cannot afford peace so 
long as there is any war going on in their 
part of the world. They demand a restora- 
tion of their geographical status of the Year 
One—which is about as far back as any 
nation had dared to go for historic proof of 
the validity of its territorial claims—but 
just why they should regard as advan- 
tageous to themselves the reéstablishment 
of the ancient Dacian state greatly en- 
larged under the very modern name of 
Rumania it is difficult to figure out. Asa 
noncontiguous and therefore fairly safe 
balance against a Greater Serbia perhaps? 
But at the same time they were courting 
the Serbs for the purpose of forming a 
Greco-Jugoslavian alliance against Italy, 
while Rumania was petting Italy as a sup- 
porter of her claims in the Banat. 


Polite but Positive Protests 


It was and is and will continue to be a 
marvelous mix-up, but in any case the 
Greeks were coming to help Rumania. The 
French would have come too in greater 
strength, but there was a difficulty in- 
volved. The Rumanians regarded the terms 
of France as being prohibitive. This is 
what the Rumanians said, and the con- 
trolled press was permitted to publish 
polite but positive protests. 

The French, strange as it may seem, oc- 
cupied Rumania after the cessation of hos- 
tilities on the Western Front and proceeded 
to conduct themselves in a most undiplo- 
matic manner. It was as though they were 
in a defeated enemy’s country with an un- 
limited and exclusive right to make any 
demand they wished, and their principal 
demand was for a monopoly of Rumania’s 
import and export trade. They also sug- 
gested basing credits extended in France 
on a practical control of Rumania’s na- 
tional resources. They were absolutely 
frank and outspoken about it, so there can 
be no harm in discussing it. 

If they had made arrangements at once to 
feed the people and had brought the right 
kind of friendly pressure to bear on the 
government at the right moment they 
might have succeeded in gaining control of 
the situation before anybody else arrived 
on the scene, but they made the mistake of 
sacrificing the future to the immediate main 
chance. They organized what is known as 
the. French Economic Bureau and began 
operations by letting in a host of merchants 
with cargoes of luxuries that the Rumanian 
rich were eager to buy at unheard-of prices. 
The Rumanian rich had been cut off from 
French luxuries for more than four years. 

There was one cargo in particular which 
served to emphasize the French idea. It 
consisted of wines, sardines, truffles, paté 
de foie gras, silk stockings, perfumes, fancy 
soaps and cosmetics—and it was unloaded 
under the label of “‘military supplies,” 
being thereby exempted from all customs 
restrictions and duties and from control by 
the Rumanian railroad authorities. Every- 
body laughed, and after a while one was 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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ontinued from Page 95) 
out and buy in almost any little 
uch-needed toilet soap at a price 
washing one’s face a positively 
indulgence. As for the tinned 
tted and bottled luxuries, one got 
the tables of expansive hosts and 
¢ point of keeping dinner-table con- 
son as far removed as possible from 
insiderations as truffles and the like 
t with rebuke. 
use in the meantime the population 
ngry—very hungry! People were 
.very day for the simple reason that 
“as not sufficiently plentiful to make 
i, anything approaching equal dis- 
in, here was abundance only for 
s7ho could meet the exorbitant de- 
of the profiteers. The reports that 
(nt out of Rumania along in February 
larch to the effect that people were 
jy the hundreds every day and that 
\,ot possible to walk in the streets of 
1 est without stepping over the bodies 
(lead were gross exaggerations. But 
serience of witnessing just one death 
varvation is enough to create panic 
aind of anyone. These reports were 
,d as an appeal to America’s philan- 
; soul, and it seems to be generally 
1] that we are psychologically so con- 
| that it takes an awful jolt to jar us 
sivity. Nearly every country’s prop- 
ts lie to us, when the truth—artisti- 
yld—would be just as entertaining 
'more convincing. 
jay a man died of starvation in the 
y of the American Food Administra- 
vadquarters in Bukharest, and the 
passing along the street laid money 
iody—paper notes and coins. When 
taken away by the authorities he 
ite rich—as riches go. He could 
ved for days on what he had. But 
dead. It was a curious incident and 
fl not help thinking that with its 
ie quality it was calculated to soften 
Miranian breast the chord of human 
jhy. The Rumanians, like the Ar- 
is and other objects of our philan- 
‘solicitude, are not given to helping 
vither so much as they might be. All 
\wever, is getting ahead of my story— 
| Iam telling can be called a story. 
Rumania declared war on the Cen- 
wers immediately after the harvest 
the country was stocked with food 
iver had been before. In peacetimes 
4; wheat fields had been a source of 
|for nearly all Europe, and being cut 
a its chief markets for two years it 
jdlated a tremendous surplus, though 
uld not have happened had the Cen- 
‘mers been able to prevent it. They 
‘ot. In their attempts to purchase 
‘re outmaneuvered and outbargained 
ish agents, who cornered the harvests 
nce and stored the grain at various 
in the country where it was to be 
for use in Turkey and the Balkans 
jingland’s plans had succeeded. But 
'd’s plans did not succeed. During 
manian retreat England’s represen- 
were able to destroy a part of the 
(d grain and we heard stories about 
jive bonfires, but the greater part fell 
s into the hands of the victorious 


mple of Practical Patriotism 
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‘iin a few months after their declara- 
war the Rumanians were compelled 
\:uate the southern and western two- 
of their country and to concentrate 
forees on the inner frontiers of Mol- 
The great wheat belt was given up 
a the agricultural resources of 
(via they had to provide not only for 
al population but for hundreds of 
nds of refugees, for their own army 
tremendous Russian reénforcements 
uiled in the end to reénforce and 
2 instead a devastating horde. A 
of locusts could not have cleaned 
land more completely, nor could a 
of locusts have done better execu- 


f the Rumania they occupied. 
aid that Rumania is the only coun- 
: world in which the peasant popu- 
S stripped of its hoarded stores— 
was only in the end. The report is 
ermans treated the people with 
their period of occupation, but in 
summer of 1918 things were getting 
for them and all their schemes 
e were thrown to the winds. The 
ind Bulgars left nothing in the 
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Dobrudja, and the Germans by a ruthless 
requisitioning process were able to com- 
plete a systematic round-up in the central 
province of Muntenia. But they had only 
just begun to move supplies out of other 
provinces and districts when the armistice 
put an end to their activities. 

A document that was taken from a Ger- 
man prisoner in July, 1918, throws a brief 
light on the methods that were employed, 
and through its lines one gets a glimpse 
of the fact that wherever they went the 
enemy managed to cover every imaginable 
detail of administrative organization. If 
perchance you should happen to be curious 
with regard to what the men in “forest 
works” were doing I would present to 
you a picture of denuded woodlands and of 
vast quantities of lumber sent to Germany. 
These and most of their other devilries were 
postponed to the end and were accomplished 
in the face of inescapable defeat. The 
document translated into English by a 
Rumanian says: : 

“To the German forest region of this 
district: The wheat crop of this year (1918) 
being so unsatisfactory, it is absolutely 
necessary that every grain of wheat be 
seized in the interest of the Fatherland to 
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He was accused of everything that could 
be imagined, but he hated his country’s 
enemies with a fine fervor, was loyal to 
the dynasty and a stanch supporter at all 
points of Rumania’s ambitious program. 
Moreover, he lived simply and worked un- 
tiringly. 

It must be taken into consideration that 
in Rumania—a country still greatly in- 
fluenced by Turkish governmental ex- 
ample—public service is too often regarded 
as a means merely to further private inter- 
est, so when a man is accused of being a 
grafter the accusation is more in the nature 
of a compliment than a slur. Such a man 
excites admiration modified by nothing but 
envy, and if a really honest man should 
come into power and should seek to un- 
cover to the public gaze every dollar that 
passed through his hands he probably would 
be denounced as a dangerous disturber of 
an established system and lose his political 
head. All this is perfectly true, and there 
is only an occasional half-hearted sugges- 
tion of reform. 

For certain conspicuously patriotic sins 
M. Constantinescu spent the period of 
German occupation in prison and was able 
in his enforced leisure to concentrate his 
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provision the army. After the late rains 
those grains are near to fall down and so the 
cutting cannot be postponed any more. For 
the rapid gathering of the crop—being thus 
necessary—all workmen and cars of the 
district are demanded and it is for the next 
four weeks not possible to let as usually 
free any man for forest work’’—this being 
an Official order. 

But as I have said, the cessation of 
hostilities, which surprised the Germans in 
the outlands of German conquest as much 
as it did anybody, stopped the requisition- 
ing of foodstuffs in certain well-stocked 
sections of the country, and it was after the 
hasty German retreat that the Rumanian 
profiteer began to get in his bold bids for 
easy fortune. At any rate, practically all 
available stocks were cornered and with- 
held from general circulation, while prices 
went soaring to the skies. 

If there had been a strong government, 
able to do a little requisitioning and con- 
trolling on its own account, Rumania could 
have pulled through in comparative com- 
fort until overseas assistance had time to 
arrive, but they do say that some of the 
government officials were themselves too 
deep in the mud to be critical about any 
one in the mire. So when charges of cor- 
ruption were made they were seldom 
specific. 

The power of government was absolute. 
On the plea of urgent necessity it had set 
up an autocratic régime, and by a careful 
manipulation of events was managing to 
postpone elections from time to time and 
to keep the popular institution of parlia- 
ment in a state of suspension. Incidentally 
it was a one-man government, the one man 
being M. Alexandre Constantinescu, Min- 
ister of Commerce, Labor, Economic Re- 
construction and Public Works. In his 
multiple capacities he controlled the rail- 
roads, navigation and all national proper- 
ties and he was dictating to his colleagues 
rather than consulting them. 


mental processes and work out a fairly 
accurate prognosis of his country’s even- 
tual position. In September, 1917, he got 
letters out to the American, French, 
British and Italian ministers to Rumania 
in which he predicted the complete col- 
lapse of the Central Empires and the food 
crisis that inevitably would overtake the 
world in such an event. He had Rumania 
chiefly in mind and begged that prepara- 
tion be made at once to meet the impend- 
ing emergency. He was one year ahead of 
Fate’s schedule, but his vision was right— 
with regard to a threatened famine at any 
rate. He foresaw nothing, however, that 
bore any resemblance to a Bolsheyvist out- 
break in Rumania. 

It was not until 1918 that bread began to 
be held up before the startled public gaze 
as the only palliative to be applied to the 
spreading disease of social disorder. The 
only way to combat Bolshevism was to 
feed the people! That was what we were 
told with many exclamation points, and 
that was what we believed. We know 
better now. We know a well-fed Bolshe- 
vist is as good a Bolshevist as a hungry 
one—even better. He has the strength and 
the physical pep to vociferate. He does not 
supplicate; he toils not, neither does he 
spin—he merely takes. We know now that 
the seat of Bolshevism is not in the stomach 
but among the feathers in the brainpan. 
Just the same, in the depressing silence 
which came with the cessation of the 
thunder of the guns we shuddered over the 
hideous predictions that were made and 
had a good deal to say about the dilatory 
tactics of the Allied and American food 
organizations, all of which was rather 
interesting. Having been controlled our- 
selves for a very long time, we had reason 
to believe that these organizations would 
be able to function with requisite prompt- 
ness and efficiency. We had not yet begun 
to realize the possibility of differences of 
opinion among the Allies themselves, 
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I cannot think that anybody ever went 
so far as openly to criticize Mr. Hoover— 
openly criticizing Mr. Hoover seeming to 
be among the things that are not done in 
polite society—but in England they would 
have roasted Mr. Hoover out of office if 
there had been any way to doit. In France 
among the manipulators his name was 
anathema. In Italy he was a fiend with 
every attribute of general cussedness. He 
just would not play the game for any coun- 
try but the United States of America and he 
would not play the game for the United 
States for anything but credit for fair and 
honest dealing. This sounds too good to be 
true, but I happen to know that it is true. 

Mr. Hoover did not care particularly 
about parading the United States as the 
grand almoner of the world and the savior 
of mankind, though that was what his 
protesting colleagues in the Allied countries 
accused him of wanting to do. As I re- 
member, he always pronounced these 
phrases in quotation marks which were 
meant to express his contempt for them. 
Truth is, he was just practically patriotic, 
and he said in substance: 

“The United States owns about eighty- 
five per cent of the immediately available 
foodstuffs and I guess maybe the American 
people would like to have said foodstuffs 
disposed of and distributed in their own 
way,'so I think I’ll just retain control, if 
you don’t mind, and dictate the process.” 

While being a tremendously serious 
situation, for a time it really was very 
funny. 


Al Long Wait for Bread 


A storm broke over Mr. Hoover’s head 
which lasted a good many weeks, this being 
the cause of all the delay. The other na- 
tions could not afford to permit us to be 
first in the heart of the world as the world’s 
unpartnered benefactor, so it was necessary 
that we should pool our assets with their 
plentiful lack of them and do everything 
on a basis of Interallied-American equality. 
That was the stand taken by the Interallied 
food representatives. Mr. Hoover ex- 
pressed a few perfectly frank and seemingly 
reasonable opinions—reasonable, that is, 
from an American point of view—then 
paused in his efforts to wait the issue. 
After weeks of fumbling and mumbling the 
Interallied Food Commission finally got 
itself organized, but long before it began to 
function—if it ever did—the world was 
informed that the American Food Adminis- 
tration was proceeding with certain pro- 
grams of relief. 

As soon as communications were estab- 
lished in November, Rumania began to 
bombard Paris with appeals for aid, but it 
was not until toward mid-January, when the 
protest against the economic ascendancy of 
the United States had more or less spent 
itself, that the American Food Mission 
started for Bukharest. Its purpose then 
was “‘to investigate food requirements in 
Rumania and to oversee the distribution of 
eventual shipments’’— this being in the 
language of Major Joseph C. Green of the 
American Army Intelligence Service, who 
was appointed to superintend the enterprise. 
Major Green and his party took the only 
route then open, which was down through 
Italy, across to Constantinople and via the 
Bosporus and the Black Sea to Constantza, 
where they arrived on the fourth of Febru- 
ary. And do not forget that the armistice 
went into effect on the eleventh of Novem- 
ber. Three months is not such a long time 
to be without paté de foie gras, but it is 
quite a considerable period to be without 
bread. : 

In February a great snow fell throughout 
the land of Rumania; no such winter storm 
had ever been seen before; such traffic as 
existed was paralyzed; the cities were 
without fuel; stocks of food were soon 
depleted and even those who could afford 
to buy began to feel the pinch of actual 
hardship. It was then that the greatly 
exaggerated reports began to reach Europe 
and the United States. The snow lay 
eighteen inches deep on a level and was 
piled in great drifts everywhere. There was 
so little feed for animals that horses could 
not be made to work, so there was no way 
of carting the snow out of even the main 
thoroughfares. The country was simply at 
a standstill. The thermometer registered 
zero and below day after day and the peo- 
ple in general were not more than half 
clothed, hundreds of women and children 
being barefooted and wandering round 
that way as though it were a usual thing to 

(Conctuded on Page 102) 
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Better Commercial Building 


OST architects, engineers and builders are 
familiar with the advantages of Robertson 
Process Gypsum in commercial building construc- 
tion. But this Robertson Process is of such 
economical significance that it is of equal interest 
to bankers, investors and business men generally. 


From foundation to super-structure the lighter 
and stronger floors and roofs secured by the 
Robertson Process make savings of investment 
by savings in time, material and labor. 


The strength of floors and roofs of this type can 
be as accurately calculated by accepted engineer- ‘ 
ing formulae as that of the steel girders which 
support them. More than merely fire-proof, they 
have unequalled insulating properties that pro- 
tect the structural steel from damage in case of 
fire in the building. They do not expand or 
contract under varying temperatures. In case of 
fire they will not crack. They will prevent the 
highest temperatures from warping or twisting 
the structural steel. 


Robertson Process Gypsum can be applied by 
the poured-in-place form of construction or the 
pre-cast slab construction. Its quick setting prop- 
erties make possible the greatest building speed. 


NGINEERING bulletins will be sent 
to any address upon request. A 
general booklet, ‘‘ Robertson Process Metal 
—Gypsum—Asphalt,” is also available. 
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dustrial Buildings 


O build with Robertson Process Metal is to 
build for longer life, less depreciation and the 
elimination of maintenance cost. 


For roofing, siding, ridge-caps, flashing, trim, 
downspouts and gutters this material gives perma- 
nent and economical construction that is far more 
durable than unprotected metal of any kind. It 
is playing an equally important part in the pro- 
duction of Robertson ventilators, skylights and 
sash, where severe acid and alkali fumes cause rust 
and corrosion to ordinary metal. 


: The reason is a simple one—Robertson Process 
Metal is three-times protected (1) Asphalt, (2) 
Asbestos, (3) Waterproofing. Its steel core is so 
thoroughly coated with these impervious materials, 
and so firmly are they bonded together by pressure, 
that deterioration by rust or corrosion is stopped 
and painting made unnecessary. 


Whether your interest in factory buildings is 
that of an engineer, architect, plant official or 
stockholder you should know of this Robertson 
contribution to better industrial buildings. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Formerly Asbestos Protected Metal Co. (A. P. M.) 
Factories: Ambridge, Pa., Waltham, Mass., Akron, N. Y., Sarnia, Ont. 
Branch Offices: In all principal cities in the U. S. A. 
For Canada: H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, Sarnia, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 
Foreign Offices: In Havana, Cuba; London, E. C., England; Paris, France 


END for special bulletin regarding 

Robertson Process Metal, general book 
of ‘‘Robertson Process Metal—Gypsum— 
Asphalt”’ or both. i 
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(Concluded from Page 99) 
do. Conditions were just about as bad as 
possible, but there never was very much 
actual starvation. The people were suffer- 
ing, that was all, and the truth is that the 
authorities began to be afraid of them. 

The British minister in telegrams to his 
government referred to Rumania as ‘‘a sink- 
ing ship.”” He was convinced that relief 
would come too late to check a Bolshevist 
uprising and demanded not only food but 
forces for protection. I was in and out of 
Bukharest a good many times in those days 
and watched the course of events with in- 
tense interest. There were sporadic bread 
riots and there was an occasional sugges- 
tion of organized anarchy. But Bolshe- 
vism—the subversion of the principle of 
meum and tuwm—never more than slightly 
brushed the bedraggled fringes of society. 
The mass was sober-sided in the midst of 
all its troubles and was really quite mag- 
nificently imbued with a spirit of ag- 
gressive patriotism. The singers of songs 
of national aggrandizement had the ear of 
the multitude,.and the breathings of Bol- 
shevism—as I have said—were merely as 
brief gusts in the social undergrowth. This 
continued to be true, even when the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki were engaged in their best 
efforts to submerge the country. 

Major Green and his American colleagues 
were the only representatives of the food 
organization in Bukharest and they had 
to codperate with the ministers of Italy, 
France and England, who had been in- 
structed by their respective governments 
to get together and act as a temporary food 
council. They did very little counseling, so 
far as I could make out, unless they coun- 
seled their governments that the United 
States was as usual ‘‘hoggin’ the show.” 
That was what one heard locally and-I sup- 
pose it was true. The British were the only 
ones who did not attempt to do a dance in 
the economie boat and the only ones. who 
put in an oar. Some British representa- 
tives arrived at the end: of» about. two 
months—along in April—and dropped into 
uninterfering and, methodical codperation 
with theAmerican office with to-be-expected 
good form and courteous acquiescence. .In 
answer to: Rumania’s appeal, England sent 
out some cargoes of food, but she was handi- 
capped for the time being by the circum- 
stance that in order to sell food in any great 
quantities to anybody else she had to buy 
it from us. 


Knotty Problems of Distribution 


By the end of April the United States 
had ships unloading continuously at Con- 
stantza, while in the transshipment and 
distribution of foodstuffs our commission 
began practically to control the traffic 
facilities of the country—though not quite. 
Major Green was instructed to keep the 
business of the food commission wholly 
detached from Rumania’s internal affairs 
and to refrain if possible from showing even 
a passing interest in local politics. But 
when certain phases of a nation’s politics 
are bound up with its transportation and 
communication facilities—which is a result 
of government ownership—and those facili- 
ties are of paramount importance to you, 
what are you going to do? M. Constan- 
tinescu is not a man who would delegate 
too much authority, even to foreigners who 
could not possibly put a dent in his political 
helmet, but he was anxious to deliver into 
the hands of the American representatives 
an almost complete control of the railroads 
and shipping services, even offering them 
powers to issue orders to prefects of dis- 
tricts and mayors of towns and cities. 
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The railroads and shipping services were 
literally all shot to pieces and there were no 
materials in the country for reconstructing 
them. During their occupation the Ger- 
mans lifted miles of rails off roadbeds and 
sent them nobody knows where; they ran 
out of the country hundreds of engines and 
thousands of freight cars and oil tanks; 
bridges were blown up—mostly by the 
Rumanians on their line of retreat; sta- 
tions and freight sheds were destroyed. 
Also banks of silt were permitted to accu- 
mulate in the mouths of the Danube, while 
river steamboats and Black Sea cargo ves- 
sels were left lying at wharves to gather 
barnacles and other crusts of deterioration. 
In the meantime nearly all industries were 
suspended and such of the country’s laborers 
as were not in the army were acquiring 
habits of indolence and indifference that 
were fostered and fed by governmental 
gratuities. 

The cargoes of American flour would 
have been left to rot on the docks at Con- 
stantza if our representatives had not 
taken the situation in hand. They refused 
even a suggestion of executive power, but 
they outlined a complete system of interior 
transportation—in so far as they could 
with the means available—then sat down 


’ on the doorstep of duly constituted author- 


ity and directed the process of putting this 
system into operation. 

I heard one young American one day 
breathing a fervent prayer of thanksgiving 
that the Rumanians were at least able to 
sign orders. And by the simple process of 
getting the Rumanians to sign orders the 
Americans actually did Rumania’s work. 


Doing the Impossible 


They first asked for and received per- 
mission to put into service all the ships and 
river craft that had been lying idle so long, 
and soon had opened a distributing route 
through the Danube to the river ports of 
Sulina, Tultcha, Reni, Galatz and Braila. 
They sent the Black Sea ships to Gibraltar 
to be repaired and afterward put them in 
commission as overseas carriers, thus re- 
leasing American bottoms for use on other 
routes. It is not necessary to go into 
details with regard to the processes, but it 
is interesting to know that the Americans 
established the necessary freight service 
after the Rumanians had declared that it 
was impossible to do so and were able in 
spite of destroyed bridges and railways and 
a paralyzing shortage of serviceable rolling 
stock to achieve a general and fairly satis- 
factory distribution of foodstuffs through- 
out the country. 

That the cost of living continued to 
increase was thought to be due to the fact 
that American flour had to be sold to the 
government instead of direct to the people, 
and pecuniary corruption being regarded as 
a matter of course it was believed that 
Rumanians who were connected with the 
handling of cargoes and the final disposal 
of them were lining their own pockets and 
providing liberally for their families and 
political friends. 

But the Americans had nothing to do 
with all that. Their business really was to 
sell the flour and deliver it within Ruma- 
nian borders, and in undertaking to distrib- 
ute it by inland transportation they were 
exceeding the necessities so far as they 
were concerned only because they gen- 
uinely desired to relieve as quickly as 
possible a situation that was described 
as desperate. The Rumanians seemed to 
appreciate this effort and—though as 
regarded the cost of living, relief failed 
notably to relieve—according to editorial 
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writers, after-dinner speakers and the kind 
of citizens one met in the general round 
of social contacts the United States was 
Rumania’s best friend. 

But on the other hand we roused the 
jealousy of Allied colleagues. The French 
especially resented the arrival of the 
American mission and could not be con- 
vinced that its efficient operations were 
anything but a forerunner of keen Amer- 
ican commercial competition in what they 
were pleased to consider their own par- 
ticular field. 

It was all rather sordid and unpleasant 
in many ways, but there was some satis- 
faction in knowing that we were doing well 
what was demanded of us by circumstances 
and living up to our declared principles with 
a minimum of parade, 

And we were doing it while our hearts 
were sore with a mighty homesickness. 


Organizing the Soul of Rumania 


I write in the first person plural to 
include myself, the American people and 
all the American people’s representatives in 
this particular undertaking. And I think I 
am right. 

““We want to go home!” 

That was our answer to all the baseless 
accusations and the petty intrigues against 
us and it was the only thing we could say 
that had the effect of startling our friends— 
who needed us but loved us not—into an 
attitude of proper respect. They did not 
want us to go home. All they wanted was 
that we should stay on the job, deliver all 
the necessaries—including money, credit 
and goods—do all the work, maintain a 
self-deprecatory mien and carefully refrain 
from collecting any benefits—either sen- 
timental or material. 

Such a digression will indicate hurt feel- 
ings on my part—and I am content that it 
should. My feelings were hurt for my coun- 
try all over Europe. We had been placed 
by our spokesmen—or spokesman—on a 
high if unpractical plane of morality, and 
wherever I went—in the countries of our 
friends, in the countries of our erstwhile 
enemies, in South Europe and into Asia— 
all the Americans I met were doing their 
best to keep a footing on this plane and to 
shape their acts in conformity with the 
principles that had been voiced for them. 
But spiritually considered it was like sing- 
ing a hymn in—well, in any kind of place 
you might happen to think of where an 
attempt at spiritual uplift would inevi- 
tably spoil the fun. 

The American Red Cross in the mean- 
time had sent a large unit into Rumania. 
It was the idea of the Red Cross high com- 
mand that this magnificent humanitarian 
arm of the United States Government— 
which is what the Red Cross amounts to, 
even though it is supported by direct 
contributions from the people—should sup- 
plement the efforts of the Food Adminis- 
tration by taking up the slack, so to speak, 
in the process of retautening the various 
crumpled peoples into self-sustaining exist- 
ence. A good many Americans began soon 
to think that it would be better to leave 
such peoples to struggle back the best way 
they could rather than to weaken their 
native abilities with too much assistance, 
and Mr. Hoover’s work-or-starve pro- 
nouncement was an ultimate expression of 
this thought. But for the time being thou- 
sands of people, who really could not help 
themselves, were in urgent need of help, 
and for some strange reason these thou- 
sands—they vaguely understood and were 
cloudedly but definitely intelligent in their 
appeal—reached supplicating hands out 
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}yergue was one of these experts. 
s fields were human nature and 
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Agnes 


full of it, aren’t you, Muldoon?” 
ined aloud in his desperate desire 


ir her, then darted away again. 


iling. Wint looked at her once, 
ain, and then he, too, smiled— 


‘ked up at him seriously, under- 
n her eyes. “I hope so, Wint,” 


as something besides under- 
her eyes, something faintly ac- 
he flushed and said hotly: 
at me like that. Please. I’m— 
—make it come true.” 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


“Ts your cream bread all gone, Mrs. 
Mueller?” Joan asked. 

“No. Not yet. How many loaves?” 

“Two, please.” 

The little woman brought two waves, 
still soft from the great ovens and still 
warm, and wrapped them gently, careful 
not to bruise them. She handed the pack- 
age to Joan. Wint tried to take it, but 
Joan shook her head, laughing at him. 
“Last time you mashed them flat,’’ she 
said. “I’ll carry them.” 

“T’ll be careful,’ he promised, and took 
the package from her with calm mastery, 
a mastery to which she yielded with a faint 
tremor of happiness. They continued more 
swiftly on their way. 

Presently she asked: ‘‘How does the 
work go?” 

He shook his head. ‘Badly. I’ve no— 
knack for it. And father and I weren’t 
meant to pull in double harness.”’ 

“You must learn to, Wint. Give him a 
chance.” 

He nodded. ‘‘But we—grate on each 
other. He fires up at the least mistake.” 
““You’ve—been hard on his patience.” 

He stiffened slightly. ‘‘ Possibly.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. “Now 
don’t sulk, Wint. Please.’ 

“T’m not sulking.” 

““You’re too quick on the trigger. You 
get angry at the least thing.”” She laughed 
softly, in a way that robbed her words of 
sting. “‘Wint, you’re as proud as a pea- 
cock and as stubborn as a mule. As soon 
as anyone criticizes you for doing a thing— 
you go right off and doit again. That’s no 
way to do, Wint.”’ 

He made no comment, and when she 
looked at him she saw that his face was set 
and hard, and she laid a hand on his arm. 

““Wint—don’t you think I’m a—good 
friend of yours?” 

“Tf you’re not more than that, Joan— 
I’m through.” 

His eyes searched hers; 
bravely. 

“T am—more than that, Wint. So you 
must let me tell you things frankly. Wint, 
you must learn to see that when people 
criticize you or advise you it’s more often 
than not because they really wish you 
well. Most people wish other people well, 
Wint.”’ 

“That has not been my experience.” 

She shook his arm, laughing. ‘“‘Wint! 
Don’t be silly! You talk like a disap- 
pointed man—when you ought to talk like 
a fine, strong, hopeful one.” 

He laid his hand on hers, where it rested 
in the crook of his arm. ‘‘You’re a big- 
heart, Joan. You like everyone and trust 
them, and everyone is good to you. You— 
can’t get my viewpoint.” 

“T can, too, Wint; for you haven’t any 
viewpoint. You’re just the plaything of a 
little devil of perversity that makes you do 
things you know you—oughtn’t to do— 
just to prove that you can.” 

They came abruptly to her gate. She 
paused to say good-by. 

His eyes were angry; but he said quietly: 
“May I come to-night?”’ 

She shook her head: “‘Not every night, 
Wint. To-morrow?” 

“Please?” 

“T——._ No, Wint.” 

He straightened stiffly. “Very well. 
Good night.” He lifted his hat and stalked 
away. 

Joan looked after him for a moment, her 
eyes disturbed, unhappy; then she smiled 
a tender little smile, as a mother smiles at a 
wayward boy, and turned up the path to 
the house. 

At the corner Wint looked back. She 
was gone. He went on toward his own 
home, Muldoon at his heels, in a hot surge 
of rebellion. Halfway home.he asked him- 
self what it was that made him rebellious, 
angry; and when he could find no reason- 
able answer to this question he became 
more angry than ever. He was angry at 
himself; but he convinced himself that 
he was angry at others. 

Winthrop Chase, Senior, had built a 
home for himself a dozen years before in 
the first rush of great wealth from the 
furnace. It was a monumental house of 
red pressed brick with a slate roof, and a 
fence of iron pickets round the yard. It 
had been, when he built it, the finest house 
in town. Now, however, its supremacy 
was challenged by a dozen others, and the 
elder Chase had half decided to tear it down 
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and build another that would defy compe- 
tition. Mrs. Chase opposed this, gently 
and half-heartedly. She thought they were 
very comfortable. But it was a losing fight, 
and she knew it. Her husband was ac- 
customed to have his way. He would have 
it in the end. 

Wint pushed open the iron gate—it 
dragged on its hinges so that it had worn a 
deep groove in the stone paving that led to 
the porch—and closed it behind him and 
went up to the door. He opened it and 
went in; and in the dim light of the hall he 
encountered a girl. 

For an instant he failed to recognize her; 
then: ‘Why, hello—Hetty,”’ he said. 

“Hello, Wint.”’ 

“What are you doing here?’’ He dropped 
his hat on the hall bench. 

“T’ve come to work for your mother.” 
She hesitated. “Supper’s ready. They’re 
sitting down.” 

“Oh!” He looked at Hetty again. They 
had been schoolmates. Her seat had been 
just in front of his one year. He remem- 
bered with sudden vividness the day he 
stuck chewing gum in her hair. Her hair 
was red; a pleasant, dark red; and it was 
very luxuriant. 

“Oh—all right,” he said, and went into 
the dining room. His father and mother 
were at-the table. “‘I see you’ve got a girl, 
mother,” he said. 

“Yes—I got Hetty Morfee.’”’ Mrs. 
Chase sighed. “I’ve had the most awful 
time, Wint. I do hope she stays. Girls are 
terrible hard to getin thistown. They ——’S 

Mrs. Chase was loquacious. Her 
speeches were never finished. She was al- 
ways interrupted in mid-career. Otherwise 
she would have talked on endlessly. 

“That steak looks as though she could 
cook,” said Wint. ‘‘Give me some.” 
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NE of Mrs. Chase’s difficulties with 

hired girls was that Winthrop Chase, 
Senior, liked style with his meals. Mr. 
Chase was no provincial. He had traveled; 
he had lived at good hotels; he knew New 
York, Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati. 
He had been a guest at fine homes. He 
knew what was what. 

“Tt adds tone to a repast,’’ he would tell 
his wife, over and over. “It adds tone to 
a repast. A neatly dressed maidservant, 
in apron and cap, handing your dishes 
round. I tell you, Margaret, it gives 
that—that—that style.” 

“T know it, Winthrev,’” Mrs. Chase 
always agreed. ‘‘I’d like to have it so as 
much 
tried. I’ve trained and I’ve trained; but 
you can’t expect a girl to do everything for 
two dollars a week; or even three. Why, 
Mrs. Hullis had ——’’ 

‘Well, pay more, then. Pay more. Five 
or ten dollars. I make money enough. I 
surely make money enough, Margaret, to 
have comfort and—and style in my own 
home.” 

“You can’t get a girl in Hardiston that’s 
worth more than three dollars,’ Mrs. 
Chase insisted. “They come and they 
go, and they’re always getting married, 
and ——” 

Mr. Chase always carved the meats at 
his own table. He took pride in his carving. 
When Wint appeared now he looked up 
with a hostile eye, at the same time lifting 
the carving knife and fork. 

““You’re late, young man.” 

“Am I?” said Wint stiffly. 

“The dinner hour in this house is five- 
thirty. If you wish to have your meals 
here you would do well to observe that fact 
and regulate your movements in accord- 
ance.” 

“Oh, give the boy his supper,’ Mrs. 
Chase urged. “You get me all mixed up, 
calling supper dinner and dinner lunch that 
way, Winthrop. Wint, don’t you mind 
what your father says. He ai 

“Margaret,” said Mr. Chase sternly, “I 
wish you would Hy 

““T went to the station to meet Caretall,”’ 
said Wint slowly. “Sorry to be late. 
But ie 

“‘Caretall?”’ his father echoed sharply. 
“You “ 

“Now, Wint—don’t aggravate your 
father,” Mrs. Chase urged. “ You two will 
drive me to XN 

“Hetty, pass my son’s plate,” directed 
the elder Chase, discovering the girl in the 
doorway. “Your place is in the kitchen 
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while the meals are being served, not in 
the hall.” 

“All right,” said Hetty cheerfully, and 
she took Wint’s plate and went round the 
table to his father’s side. Thus relieved 
of the elder Chase’s scrutiny she winked 
lightly at Wint and smiled. He made no 
response. A moment later she set his plate 
before him and departed toward the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Chase began at once to talk. Her 
eating did not seem to interfere with the 
gently querulousstream of her conversation. 
She spoke of many things: Housekeeping 
cares, the perplexities and annoyances of 
the day, the acquisition of Hetty, her hope 
that Hetty would prove a good girl, a good 
cook, a good housemaid. 

“She’s not going to go home at night 
either,” she explained. ‘‘When girls go 
home at night they’re never here in time to 
get breakfast. When I have a girl I want 
ne in the house, so’s I can see she gets up. 

e ” 

The elder Chase interrupted obliviously. 
He had been studying his son. 

“Wint, have you been drinking to-day?” 
he demanded. 

Wint looked up quickly, a retort on his 


lips. But he checked it and instead said 
quietly: “No.” 
“Oh, Wint,’’ Mrs. Chase exclaimed, 


‘you ain’t going to do any more of that, are 
you, son? You ——” 

“T’m keeping my eye on you, young 
man,” interrupted her husband. ‘‘ You 
left the office early to-day. Who gave you 
permission?” 

“The work was done.” 

“The work is never done.” 

“You left before I did.” 

The elder Chase’s eyes flashed. ‘“‘My 
movements have nothing to do with it. 
Your place is at the office till four-thirty 
every day. Don’t imagine because you’re 
my son you'll receive any favoritism.” 

“Tt seems to work the other way,”’ said 
Wint. 

“Tt does work the other way. You’re on 
trial, guilty till proved innocent, worthless 
till proved otherwise. Some fathers 
A boy expelled from college for drunken- 
ness You're lucky that I am so 
lenient with you, young man.” 
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“Now, Wint,’’ his mother interjected, 
“don’t you aggravate your father. Good- 
ness knows it’s hard enough to get along 
with him i 

“Margaret!” 

“Well, I mean you oughtn’t to ——” 

Wint rose abruptly. “Nagging never 
did any good,” he said. ‘I mean to—do 
my part.’”’ He flamed suddenly. ‘ But— 
for heaven’s sake—don’t talk me to death!”’ 

He went out, up to his room. He was 
trembling with humiliated resentment. In 
his room he stood for a moment before the 
mirror looking at his image in the glass, 
frowning sullenly. 

Beall Tale Pallet? 
hotly. “Always talk!” 

He went into the bathroom, splashed 
cold water into his face, went out again 
and down the stairs. He took his hat. 

His mother called from the dining room: 
“Wint—there’sicecream! Don’t you——”’ 

““No—thanks,” he said. “I’m going up- 
town.” 

He closed the door upon their protests 
and went down to the street and turned 
toward the town. 

His way led past Joan’s house. He 
paused at her gate for a moment, hesitant, 
frowning, miserable, lonely. Then he went 


he exclaimed 


Almost everyone goes uptown in Hardis- 
ton at night. The seven-fifteen train, 
bringing mail, is one excuse. The moving 
pictures are an allurement. The streets are 
better filled in early evening than at any 
other time of the day. Wint began pres- 
ently to meet acquaintances. At the hotel 
he encountered Jack Routt. Routt greeted 
him eagerly: 

“Wint! Hello there! 
of billiards?”’ 

“T’d just as soon.” 

“Come along, then.” 

They went through the hotel office, down 
three steps, and into the pool room. There 
were three tables, two for pool and one for 
billiards. A game of Kelly pool was in 
progress at one table, but the billiard table 
was free. They chalked their cues. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Have you made 
** The Great Discovery”’ 
about lighting? 
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lear Him! 


iting “‘fan.”’ 


e has been trying to interest—have 
ally put up the bars against his 
The fact that lighting has regu- 
appeared as an item of expense— 
significant one as expenses go—has 
pps kept you from visualizing the 
; times that lighting Les hidden behind 
\ROFIT items! For good lighting 
treat stimulator of production and 
| it earns is out of all proportion to 
it costs. 


ing you—if you are the execu- 
; 
bk 


if 
"iis advertisement is addressed to 
1 


24 Nela Park 


Jac of the labels below 
presents a Division of 
ie National Lamp Works 
quipped to give a com- 
lete lighting service. 
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Somewhere in every industrial establishment is a 
He has made ““The Great Discovery.” 
has found that lamps and light are but raw material 
of which to manufacture increased production, better 
tale, and worth-while additions to profits. 


you, to awaken in your mind the possi- 
bility that the story your lighting fan has 
been trying to tell you zs a bigger one than 
you thought. Hear him, by all means! 
Be he electrician or superintendent or ' 
engineer—or even an outside salesman 
with a real story to tell—you will never, 
we feel sure, regret the time you give 
him now! May we send booklets on 
factory illumination that show remark- 
able increases in production—due to 
better lizhting—made even in factories 
that were already considered well lighted? 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

“Half a dollar?” Routt challenged. 

Wint nodded. ‘All right.’ 

Routt won the draw and shot first. The 
game went jerkily forward. Neither was 
an expert player. A run of ten was an 
event. Wint played silently, his thoughts 
elsewhere. Routt was cheerful, loquacious, 
friendly. Wint envied him faintly. Every- 
one liked Jack, respected him. 

Routt won the game with a run of four 
and laid his cue on the table. ‘‘I’ll be back 
in a minute, Wint,” he said. ‘You don’t 
mind waiting?” 

“T’ll go with you,’’ Wint countered. 

Routt shook his head. “‘Now, Wint— 
no, I won’t let you. You know—play it 
safe, man. You can’t afford to monkey 
with this.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jack.” 

“Oh, Wint, I mean it. Leave it alone. 
That’s the only safe way—for you. 

Wint’s eyes flamed sullenly. ‘“ Aren’t 
you coming?” he asked and started for the 
door. 

Routt followed, still protesting. ““Wint— 
don’t be a darned fool.” 

“Don’t be a preacher, Jack.” 

“Please, Wint—leave it alone. 
on back. I won’t go, either.’ 

Wint said nothing, but he went steadily 
ahead; and Routt yielded. They left the 
hotel, went half a block, entered an alley, 
climbed a stair. 

County option had closed the saloons; 
but Hardiston was still far from being a 
dry town. When they returned to the pool 
room half an hour later Wint’s cheeks were 
unnaturally flushed, and he laughed more 
easily than before. 


Ae CARETALL and his daughter 
had supper—dinner was at midday in 
the Caretall household—alone together. 
Old Maria Hale cooked the supper, and 
Agnes brought it to the table. It was a 
good supper. Fried chicken, for example; 
and mashed potatoes as creamy as— 
cream. And afterward apple-tapioca pud- 
ding of a peculiar excellence. All garnished 
with little round biscuits, each no more 
than a crisp mouthful. The congressman 
smacked his lips over it with frank appre- 
ciation. 

“Maria,” he told the old colored woman, 
*‘you could make your fortune in Wash- 
ington.” 

Maria cackled delightedly. She was a 
shriveled little old crone, bent, wrinkled 
and suspected of being as bald as an egg. 
No one ever saw her without a kerchief 
bound tightly round her head. She had 
looked a hundred years old for twenty 
years, and declared she was more than 
that. “‘I mus’ be a hundred an’ twenty, at 
the mos’,” she used to say when ques- 
tioned. Now she cackled with delight at 
the congressman’s praise of her cookery. 

“T don’ know ’bout Wash’n’t’n,”’ she 
declared, “‘but I ain’ makin’ no great pile 
in Hardiston, Miste’ Caretall.’”’ 

He laughed, head tilted back, mouth 
full of biscuit. 

“You old fraud, you could buy and sell 
Chase himself, twice over. You haven’t 
spent a cent for a hundred years, Maria.”’ 

She giggled like a girl, and went out to 
the kitchen, wagging her head from side 
to side and mumbling to herself. Agnes 
looked after her, and when the door was 
closed said with a toss of her head: ‘“‘She’s 
getting awfully cranky, dad.” 

Amos chuckled. ‘Always was, Agnes. 
Just the same when I was your age. But 
she can make mighty uncranky biscuits.”’ 

“She gets cross as a bear if I don’t help 
her with the dishes.” 

Amos looked at his daughter with a dry 
a) “Then if I was you, Agnes, I’d help 

er 

She started to reply but thought better 
of it. A little constraint fell upon them, and 
this continued until Amos leaned back ‘with 
a sigh of contentment and pulled a pipe 
from his coat pocket. It was a horny old 
pipe, black, odorous, rank as a skunk 
cabbage. Agnes hated it; but Amos 
stuck to it, year in, year out. When it caked 
so full that a pencil would not go down 
into its cavity Amos always whittled out 
the cake, burned the pipe with alcohol and 
started over again. The brier had been in 
regular and constant use for half a dozen 
years —and it was still, as Agnes used to 
say, “going strong.”’ 

Amos cuddled this pipe lovingly in the 
palm of his hand. -He polished the black 
bowl in his palm, and then by rubbing it 
across his cheek and against the side of his 
nose. Agnes fidgeted, and Amos watched 
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her with a twinkle in his eye until she rose 
suddenly and cried: ‘“‘Dad—that’s horrid!” 

He chuckled. ‘‘What was it you said 
about dishes?”’ he asked. 

She went sulkily toward the kitchen. 

Amos watched her with a certain amount 
of speculation in his eyes. Amos was al- 
ways speculating; speculating about people 
and about things. He stared at the door 
that closed behind her for a long minute 
before the clock on the mantel struck 
seven and broke the charm. Then he got 
up stiffly, favoring his big body, and went 
into the sitting room. Only half a dozen 
houses in Hardiston had living rooms in 
those days. Rooms with no other ap- 
pointed use were sitting rooms and parlors. 
The library and the living room were 
arriving together. 

Amos went into the sitting room and 
pulled a creaky rocking-chair up before 
the coal fire. His feet were in carpet 
slippers, and he kicked off the slippers and 
thrust his feet toward the blaze. He wore 
knitted wool socks, gray, with white heels 
and toes. Maria Hale had knitted Amos’ 
socks for ten years. He wriggled his toes 
comfortably, then searched from one pocket 
a black plug of tobacco, from another a 
crooked-blade pruning knife. He sliced 
three or four slices from the plug with 
grave care, restored plug and knife to his 
pockets, rolled the slices to a crumbling 
pile in his palm, and filled his pipe. When 
it was lighted—he primed it by cramming 
into the top of the pipe some half-burned 
tobacco from a _ previous smoking—he 
leaned back luxuriously in the chair, closed 
his eyes, puffed hard and thought gently. 

He was still in this position when the 
telephone rang; and he rose grumblingly 
to answer it. Winthrop Chase, Senior, was 
at the other end of the wire; and when he 
discovered this Amos winked gravely at 
the fire and his voice descended half an 
octave. 

“Good evening, 
Chase. 

“Hvening, Mr. Chase,” said Amos. 

‘“‘Gergue told me you were coming 
home.” 

“‘T guess he was right.’’ 

“He thought you would want to see me.” 

Amos’ eyes widened. ‘‘Did he say so?” 

Chase laughed. ‘‘Well—you under- 
stand—Gergue has his methods.”’ 

Amos nodded soberly. ‘‘ Yes, yes. Well— 
you can come to-night if you want.” 

“Er—what?”’ 

“‘T said you could come to-night. I’ll be 
home all evenin’.”’ 

Winthrop Chase, Senior, hesitated. He 
hesitated for so long that Amos asked 


congressman,” said 


blandly: ‘“‘Er—anything else?’’ 
“No; no-o,”’ Chase decided then. ‘‘ No— 
I'll come.” 


“That’s good,” said Amos; and hung 
up and went back to his chair with a 
pleasant smile upon his countenance. 

Almost immediately someone knocked 
on the door. From the sitting room the 
door was open into the hall, so that Amos 
heard the knock easily. There was a bell, 
and most people rang the bell; but Peter 
Gergue always knocked, so Amos called 
out confidently: “‘Come in, Pete.” 

Listening, he heard the front door open. 
Then it closed, and Gergue came slowly 
along the hall and into the room. Amos 
looked up and nodded. 

“Evening, Peter. Glad t’see you. Take 
a chair. Any chair.” 

Peter put his hat on the table and dragged 
a morris chair before the fire. He sat down, 
still without speaking, and extended his 
feet toward the fire in imitation of Amos. 
Amos’ hands were clasped across his middle, 
and Gergue clasped his hands in like fash- 
ion. Thus they remained for a little time 
silent. 

But such a position put Gergue under 
too great a handicap. He had to get his 
fingers into his hair; and so presently he 
unclasped his hands and began to rummage 
through the tangle at the nape of his neck 
for his medulla, as though hunting for 
something. Apparently he found it, for 
after a moment he said slowly: “Well, 
Amos, we’re licked.”’ 

Amos turned his head and_ studied 
Gergue. ‘Do tell!” he exclaimed at last. 

Gergue nodded. “Hollow ain’t got any 
more chance of being mayor than—than 
young Wint Chase has.”’ 

This seemed to startle Amos. He 
opened his mouth to speak, hesitated, 
closed it again, then asked: “Young Wint! 
What makes you say that?” 

“We-ell—no more chance than I got, 
then,” Gergue amended. ? 
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The congressman seemed satisfied with 
the amendment. He wagged his head as 
though deploring the situation, then asked: 
“Why? What’s Jim done?” 

Gergue looked at Amos reproachfully. 
“We-ell, you know Jim.” 

‘* Always does the right thing, don’t he?” 

“They ain’t no votes in that.” 

The two considered this truism for a 
time in thoughtful silence. In this interval 
Gergue produced and filled and lighted a 
pipe in a manner painfully like that of 
Amos. Every detail—pipe, plug, knife, 
priming—was the same. 

Amos watched him with interest, and 
when Gergue had finished with the rites 
Amos asked: “How big a margin has 
Chase got?” 

Gergue opened his hands as though bar- 
ing every secret. ‘“ Well,’’ he said, “Jim’ll 
get two votes. Yours and mine. He won’t 
vote for himself. Says it ain’t right. So I 
don’t know where we can count on anything 
else.’’ He hesitated, then: ‘You know, 
this Chase has got a holt on Hardiston.”’ 

“ How? ” 

“TWyery way. Two-three hundred men 
working for him, one way or another. The 
drys are all with him. The money is all with 
him. And the Democrats are all with him.” 

Amos pondered. “I hadn’t no notion 
Chase was such a popular man,” he said. 

Gergue shook his head. “He ain’t. 
They’d all like to see him licked, just to see 
his swelling go down some. But—a man 
can’t vote for Hollow.” 

Amos puffed hard. ‘‘You know, Peter, 
I’ve a mind to vote for Chase myself.”’ 

Gergue was startled; but after a minute 
he grinned. “‘Whatever you say goes for 
me, Amos.” 

“Chase is a good man, a big man, a 
public-spirited man. You know, Peter, if 
he was elected mayor, things being as they 
is, he’d stand right in line for Congress next 
fall. I don’t know as I’d even run against 
him, Pete.”’ 

Gergue leaned forward and clapped his 
knee and chuckled. Something pleased 
him. Amos watched him with an expres- 
sion of comical bewilderment, until Gergue 
caught his eye and sobered abruptly. 

Then Amos asked most casually: ‘‘ How’s 
young Wint, Peter?’’ 

Gergue looked sharply at the congress- 
man. ‘The boy?” 

“We- ellohe' 8 over twenty-one.” 

‘*Hr-er—is he?’ 

Amos squinted at the ceiling. ‘‘Seems to 
me he is. He was three years ahead of 
Agnes in school and high school, and she is 
twenty now. He must be twenty-two or 
three.” 

Peter considered this, but made no com- 
ment. 

Afteramoment Amosasked again: ‘‘So— 
how is he, Peter?” 

Gergue rummaged through his back hair. 
‘“We-ell—they kicked him out of State for 
overstudy of booze.” 

on nodded. “‘I know. But—how is 


te Still at it.” 
“Still at—the booze?” 
“He drinks when he has a mind to; and 
he’s got a large and active mind.” 
“What does his father think of it?” 
“Various sentiments.” 
“Wint is looking badly. ay 
Gergue nodded. Cah come along the street 
this morning,” he said. ‘He was standing 
in front of the post office. His back was 
to me; and when I says hello to him he 
jumped a foot. Nerves on edge.” 
“That’s natural.” 
id re shook his head. ‘‘Not natural; 
00 
“Oh, ” said Amos; and: ‘“ But he'll 
straighten up. He’ll come out all right.” 
Peter shook his head. ‘‘I’ve seen ’em go 
that way. By and by his face will begin 
to look old, just overnight. And then his 
clothes will get shabby, and b’fore anybody 
knows different he’ll be hanging round the 
hotel corner of nights with a cigarette in 
his mouth.” He hesitated. ‘‘He’s set in 
his way, Amos. Nothing but an accident’ll 
change him.” 
Amos looked across at Peter curiously. 
* Accident?” 
“ec Yeah. ” ‘ ; 
Gergue volunteered no explanation; but 
after a little time Amos said slowly, ‘Well, 
Peter—some accidents ain’t so accidental 
as others. Pete, you just make a study of 
Wint Chase for me.” 
Gergue looked curious, and he threaded 
his hair for his medulla oblongata, but he 
asked no questions. Before a direct in- 


~~ struction or-command-from-Amos, Peter 
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was always silently obedient. He ]¢ 
at Amos, and then he turned back ¢ 
fire; and for a long time the two 
thus, staring into the coals ab 
smoking bowls of their pipes. 

It is one of the merits of cut 
smoking that a well-filled pipe gi 
smoke. Amos Caretall’s pipe las 
quarters of an hour before the last 
were drowned in the moisture at 
tom of the bowl. He knocked out 
ashes into his palm, leaving the ha 
cake in the bottom of the pipe to 
priming for a later smoke, and then: 
the pipe affectionately away inte 
pocket. 

Peter was still puffing at his, | 
watched him for a little, and then he ¢| 
led softly to himself. Gergue looked a 
at him in faint surprise. Amos chui 
harder, began to laugh, laughed ala 
and instantly was as sober as a judge, 

“Peter,” he said slowly, “what 
reckon Winthrop Chase, Senior, woul 
and do if he was licked for mayor?” 

Gergue considered for a moment, 
seriously judged: ‘“‘He’d up and lay 
an egg.” 

Amos nodded. “ And eggs will be \ 7 
fifty cents a dozen, right here in Hardi 
inside a month. It might pay to have 
lay one, Pete.” 

“You'll need a political Lay-onllil 
that, Amos.” 

“ey? ve got one, Peter.”’ 

Gergue stared slowly at Amos, his 
ponderously inquisitive. At leng 
asked: “‘What brand?” 

Amos leaned toward him quickly: 
most any good man could beat ¢ 
couldn’t he, Pete?” 

“He might have—starting at thei fir 
off. He couldn’t now.’ 

“Chase ain’t rightly popular.” E ‘ 

““No—he puts on too many airs.” 

“Hardiston’d like to see a joke ont hi 
now, wouldn’t it?” 

“Sure. A man always can - 
joke on the other fellow. Special i 
old Chase.”’ 

“Pete—I kind of like Congress.” - 

Gergue nodded. ‘‘Don’t blame y 
speck.” 

“T want to keep a-going back the ere 

“Fair enough.” 

“But you say yourself that Cale 
agree with me on that.” 

“He says so too.” 

Amos tapped Gergue’s knee. “ 
wouldn’t a’ good smashing joke on ( 
put him out of the running for as 

Gergue considered. ‘I'll say 
Amos,” he announced at length: “A 
on a man is all right if it don’t go t ( 
Tf you go too far you'll: make ’em s 
Chase, and then there’ll be no a 
’?em. Politics sure does love a m 
But—short 0’ that—a joke’s good medi ¢ 

Caretall sat up quickly. ‘‘ That’s fine 
said soberly. ‘‘That’s fine,’’ he 
And he fell silent, and after a little s 
ry and for the third time, “‘Pe 

ne 

Peter’s pipe smoked out, and — 
emptied the ashes and preserved | 
charred bits of tobacco as Amos 
Then he rose, reached slowly for 
Soe te eO along, Amos,” he annou 

The congressman lumbered up ou ( 
chair, his broad countenance 
“Fair enough, Pete. , but, Pete— 
to ask you something. 

Gergue shifted his Ae to his left iy 
his right went to the back of his 1 
“What is it?” 

“Take a man like young Wint, F 
Suppose he was given a job—sudden- 
was right up to him. Responsibility, p 
something to do that had to be done. 
body to boss him but himself. Him 
his heart. What would that do toa 
like Wint, Pete?” 

Gergue scratched his head— 
thought—hard. 

Amos said softly: 
Think it over.’ 

Gergue nodded; and presently he ! 
“Man just’ like Wint—that’s what 
mean?” B 

‘“Say—Wint himself.” oa 

Ted depend on the man.” La 

“Say it’s Wint.”’ | 

“Depend on whether he had any | 
bone—any stuff in him.” \ 

“Has Wint got nit?” 

Gergue shook his head. 

“Say he has.” : 

“Then—this job you mentioned MY 
straighten him out—likely.”’ 

(Continued on Page 1 
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“Don’t nurs 


“ Ajn’t sure 


\ 


(Continued from Page 108) 

he hasn’t.”’ 

ouldn’t hurt him none.” 

3nodded. ‘‘That’s what I thought, 
He laid his hand on the other’s 

rand propelled him gently toward 

or. There he paused and added: 

do what I asked, will you, Pete? 

eeucy, of Wint.” 


t iV. R. Kite I wish he’d come and 


j’s eyes lighted slowly—and after a 
ut he grinned. ‘All right, Amos,” 
quietly, and went down the walk 
rate. 

vi 
'THROP CHASE, SENIOR, took 
mself seriously. When he walked 
eets of Hardiston, bowing most 
smiling most genially, he was in- 
conscious of the gaze of all who 


,sense of duty. His duty, as he saw 
to set an example to the town; an 
2 of erectness and respectability and 
leals. And it must be said for 
op Chase, Senior, that he did his 
along these lines. 
vas not an educated man. He had 
wn in Hardiston, and had attended 
rdiston schools; but in those days 
diston schools were not remarkable. 
20uld read, he could write, and he 
trange and classify more figures in 
id than most men could manage on 
But beyond that he did not go. 
was a native honesty in the man; 
is led him to recognize his own 
mings. For example, when he was 
pon to address his fellow citizens 
jays called in a collaborator and 
d his speech in advance. He made 
vet of this. In the same way, the 
word was a continual surprise and 
to him; every book he opened was 
3sion of amazing revelations. And 
aracteristic gave him a profound 
sion for such folks as the editors of 
rdiston papers. As business men 
for them only a benignant con- 
as politicians they were pawns and 
*more; but for their ability to say 
hey wished with pen and paper 
iecorded them all honor. 
alder Chase’s sense of responsibility 
town had made him an unsym- 
ic father to Wint. He expected 
0, to live up to the position in which 
id himself. It was not hypocrisy 
ide him gloss over private errors and 
‘ce more public aberrations; it wasa 
that Wint owed a good example to 
Thus he had never objected to 
drinking at home—the Chases 
-had liquor in the house—but when 
vas expelled from the state uni- 
| his father was furious; and when 
ace or twice was brought home from 
1 an uncertain state of mind and 
is father raged. 
) elder Chase made many errors, 
of them well-intentioned, and he 
Hilished much good, most of it by 
it. He was a curious compound of 
iss faults and dangerous virtues. 
) one regretted his mistakes more 
hase himself. 

minutes after telephoning Amos 
4, Winthrop Chase saw that was a 
ie mistake, and began regretting 
| til Amos’ home-coming the mayor- 
‘mpaign had been going smoothly 
\itisfactorily. Hollow was not a 
fous opponent, and Chase seemed 
sure of election by default. 
frtheless, the coming of Amos had 
Jedhim. Amos was rightly feared by 
: tical enemies. He had the habit of 
; and no matter how secure Chase 
eel, the nent of Amos made him 
:7 trembl e, 
Was not a man to avoid conflict; 
fre he had sought to confront the 
1 forthwith, and had _ telephoned 
vith that end in view. He wished to 
( his own courage by seeing Amos 
| and Amos had disappointed him. 
of cowering, Amos had told him 
sly that if he, Chase, wished to do 
ight call on Amos that night. And 
‘had promised to. 

* as torn with regrets. He was 
€ had telephoned; and he was sorry 
| Promised to go. At first he thought 
ud stay at home—let Amos wait in 
and he tried to bolster this decision 
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with arguments. But they were uncon- 
vinecing. Sure as he was of the election 
Amos made him nervous; and eventually, 
with a desperate feeling that he must know 
the worst, and quickly, he set out for the 
Caretall home. 

Agnes went to admit him when he rang 
the bell. Chase liked the girl. She was pretty 
and gay, and she was always flutteringly 
deferential in his presence. She opened 
the door, saw him, and cried delightedly: 
“Why, Mr. Chase! Come in!” 

He obeyed, drawing off his gloves. He 
was one of the four men in Hardiston who 
wore kid gloves. 

“Good evening, Agnes,” 
tone of condescending graciousness. 
your father at home?” 

“Oh, yes—he’s in by the fire.”’ 

Amos called from the sitting room: 
“Toasting my toes, Winthrop. Come in.’ 

“Let me take your coat,” Agnes was 
begging; and he allowed her to help him 
off with the garment, and then handed her 
his hat and gloves and watched her bestow 
them on the rack. She was graceful in 
everything [she did, and she looked up at 
him in a humble little fashion, as though 
to solicit his approval. He gave it. 

“Thank you, Agnes,” he said gravely. 

“Now!” she said, and turned toward the 
sitting-room door. In the doorway she 
paused. ‘‘ Dad, here’s Mr. Chase.” 

“Come in, Chase,’’ Amos called again. 
“Take a chair. Any chair. Turning cold, 
ain’t it?” 

Amos did not get up; but Chase went 
toward him and held out his hand so that 
the congressman was forced to rise. He 
was in the act of filling his pipe again, knife 
in one hand, slices of tobacco in the other; 
and he had trouble clearing one hand for 
the greeting, but he managed. 

“Now sit down, Chase,’’ he urged again, 
when the handshake was over. “ Glad y 
Is it turning cold; or ain’t in” 

“Yes,” said Chase seriously. “Yes, 
there’s a touch of cold in the air.” 

“Sky looked that way to me this aft’- 
noon. Early too.” 

“T think it will pass, though,’ Chase 
declared. ‘‘We’ll have some Indian sum- 
mer yet.” 

“Had some snow, haven’t you?”’ 

“Two or three inches, early in October. 
But it melted in an hour when the sun 
touched it.” 

Amos nodded slowly. He was lighting 
his pipe. Agnes had come in with the 
visitor, but after a moment took herself 
upstairs and the two men were left alone. 
This made Chase uncomfortable. Even 
Agnes would have been a support in this 
encounter. He looked sidewise at Amos, 
but Amos was studying the fire; and after 
a minute the congressman got up and 
poked out the ashes and put on half a 
bucket of fresh coal. Then he jabbed the 
coals again, and so resumed his seat. 

** Ain’t been over to Washington lately, 
Chase?”’ he said presently. 

Chase roused himself. ‘“‘No. No. Been 
very busy, Amos. Affairs here, - you 

now.” 

“T know, I know. Now me—Washing- 
ton is my business. But you have to stick 
to your coal and your iron.”’ He paused. 
“T sh’d think you’d get tired of it, Chase.”’ 

‘How are things in the capital?’ Chase 
asked importantly. 

Amos looked at him sidewise. “‘Why—I 
ain’t noticed anything wrong.” 

“Who will the Republicans nominate 


he said in his 
“Ts 


next year.’ 

“Reckon the Colonel will give ’em 
Tapco 

Chase nodded importantly. “‘Taft will 


carry Ohio without difficulty.” 
“Carry the country just as easy.’”’ Amos 


grinned. ‘‘Chase, you’re a funny Demo- 
crat.” 
“Why? I ——” 


“T guess you’re one of these waiting 
Democrats—eh?”’ 

Chase looked confused. 
that?” 

“Figuring there’s bound to be a swing 
some day—and when it comes you'll be 
thereand waiting.’”’ Amos nodded. ‘“‘ You’re 
right too. Absolutely bound to be a swing 
some day.” 

“T’m a Democrat from conviction, 
Amos. The Democratic Party —— 

“Fiddlesticks! Tariff has made you— 
iron and steel. Fiddlesticks!’’ 

Chase fidgeted; Amos fell silent, and for 
a time neither man spoke. Once Amos 
reached into a table drawer and produced a 
cigar and offered it to the other. Chase 
lighted it. 


“T—what’s 
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When it was half smoked Amos asked 
carelessly: ‘‘Well, Chase, what was it you 
wanted to see me about?” 

Chase put himself on the defensive. “I? 
Why, you jasked me to come. I sup- 
posed 

Amos grinned.’ “‘Have it so, Chase. 
Have it so.” He puffed hard at his pipe, 
looked at the other. ‘‘Well—does it look 
to you like the swing was coming in Hard- 
iston?” 

Chase stiffened self-consciously. ‘‘The 
town has demanded that I run for mayor— 
and—I consented.” 

“That was a public-spirited thing to do, 
Chase. With all your business to hinder 
you—take your time.”’ 

“T was glad to doit. A man owes it. If 
there is a demand for him he must respond.” 

“Sure! Sure thing! And you’ve re- 
sponded noble, Chase.” 

“T’vemadea straightforward campaign.” 

“First-class campaign. You figure you’ve 
got a chance?” 

Chase’s confidence returned. “I’m going 
to win, Amos. Nothing can stop me. te ll 
be the next mayor of Hardiston—sure.” 

Amos looked thoughtful. ‘I ain’t in 
touch—myself.””’ He puffed at his pipe. 
“Gergue says you'll win—barring an 
accident.” 

“There will be no accident.” 

“ce Bh 9 ” 


“T intend to see to it that there is no 
accident.” 

Amos nodded. ‘‘ Well,’ he commented, 
“that’s your privilege.” 

Chase leaned forward. ‘‘Congressman,” 
he said seriously, ‘‘it’s a bad plan to stay 
away from home so long. You get out of 
touch with affairs here. You ought to 
You need some ally here to watch over 
your interests.”’ 

Amos looked up quickly. “‘Now I never 
thought of that,’’ he declared. 

Chase clapped his hand on his knee. 
“Tt’s right. You can’t tell what the people 
are thinking | unless you live among them— 
as I do, sir.’ 

Amos considered this statement, and 
then he remarked: ‘“‘Take this wet and 
dry business, for instance. Now me—I’m 
so far away I don’t rightly know what the 
folks here are thinking. But you ——’” 
He hesitated. ‘‘How does it strike you, 
Chase?”’ 

“Tt’s the big issue here.” 

“How? County’s dry.” 

“But the town isn’t. 
enforced here.” 


The law is not 


“Why not?” 
Chea laughed shortly. ‘“‘The present 
mayor z, 


Amos interrupted. ‘I’m a wet man, 
Chase. You know that. I guess you are, 
too, ain’t you?”’ 

Chase shook his head sternly. ‘‘No, 
indeed. Prohibition is the greatest good 
for the greatest number. I want to see it 
the country—statewide—nation- 


Amos looked startled. “I’m surprised.” 

““There’s no question about it, congress- 
man. Prohibition is coming. And I’m for 
Thee 

“You have—you ain’t a dry man, are 
you?” 

“‘T believe in moderation.” 

‘Now that’s funny too,’ Amos com- 
mented, his head on one side in the 
familiar posture that suggested he was 
suffering from stiff neck. 

“Funny? Why?” 

“You and me. _Me—I’m a wet man; I 
believe in license. But I’m a teetotaler. 
You’re a dry man—but you like modera- 
tion. I’m for a wet state and a dry cellar— 
and you’re for a dry state and a wet cellar. 
Ain’t that always the way?” 

Chase flushed stiffly. “Many great men 
have held public, views differing from their 
private practice.” 

“Who, f’r instance?” 

“Why —many of them.” 

Amos nodded. “Well, you’ve studied 
the thing. Maybe you're right.” 

“T am right.” 

The congressman looked at the other 
with a cold, quizzical light in his eyes. 
“How bout Wint? He hold your views?” 

Chase turned redas fire. ‘‘He has nothing 
to do with this.” 

“T heard he was a wet man 
but I wondered if he was dry 
theory.” 

The other said stiffly: ‘‘My son has 
disgraced me. I have been very angry 
with him. But it may have been as much 
my fault as his. I have tried to be patient. 
He understands now that if he continues, 


ersonally; 
ike you in 
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if he does not mend his ways—I ——”’ He 
stopped uncertainly. 

“Reck’n you'd disown him.” 

An unexpected and very human weak- 
ness showed in the countenance of the 
elder Chase. His features worked; he said 
huskily, ““Well—the boy—he’s my only 
child, Amos.” 

Amos had never liked Winthrop Chase 
till that moment. He was surprised at the 
burst of sympathy that moved him. He 


nodded. ‘“‘You’re right, Chase. And— 
Wint’s a good boy, I figure.” 

His tone encouraged the other. Chase 
leaned toward the congressman. ‘‘ Amos,” 


he said, ‘‘there’s a new day coming in Ohio 
politics.” 

Amos looked puzzled. ““To-morrow’s 
always likely to be a new day.” 

eeynings, are changing, Amos.” 

*“How 

“Men are dissatisfied with the present— 
administration of affairs.” 

“Men are always dissatisfied.”’ 

“They’re looking round for a new—_ 
hired man—Amos.” 

Amos chuckled; then he said slowly: 
(eo eeres lots of folks looking for the 
jo ety 

Chase hesitated, considering his next 
word; and in the end he cast diplomacy to 
the winds and came out flatly: ‘“‘Amos— 
it’s a good time to look round for friends. 
To make new alliances.” 

Amos looked at the other thoughtfully. 

“Meaning—just what?” 

Chase said simply: “You and I ought 
to get together, Amos.” 

““We’re—here together.” 

“T mean—a permanent alliance—offen- 
sive and defensive. For mutual good.” 

Amos’ pipe had smoked itself to the end. 
He emptied it with his accustomed care 
before answering. Then he said slowly: 

“Specify, Chase. Specify.’ 

Chase proceeded to specify. “I’m going 
to be the next mayor of Hardiston, Amos.” 

“Barring that accident.” 

Chase brushed that suggestion aside. 
“My victory—in a strong Republican 
town—will make me an important figure 
in the district.” 

“Meaning—my district?’ 

“Meaning the congressional district.”’ 

Amos looked at the other. “‘ You figur- 
ing to run against me next year?” 

Chase shook his head. ‘‘I don’t want to. 
There’s no sense in our cutting each 
other’s throats.” 

“That’s against the law anyhow.” 

Chase leaned forward more earnestly: 
“Amos—here’s my proposition: We ought 
to get together. I’m willing. I’ve got 
Hardiston. Sentiment in the district is 
swinging. I can make a good fight against 
you next year—I think I can win. But I 
don’t want to fight you. So—let’s get 
together. Party politics is out of date. 
We're the two biggest men in the county, 
Amos. You step aside and let me go to 
Congress—I can beat anyone else easily. 
And I’ll back you for—the Senate, Amos.” 

For a moment Amos remained very 
quietly in his chair; then he coughed, such 
a loud harsh cough that Chase jumped. 
And then he said slowly: ‘‘Chase—you 
startled me.’ 

Chase _ said condescendingly, grandly, 
“No reason for that, Amos.” 

“But my land, man—the Senate! Me 
in the Senate!” 

“Why not? Worse men than you are 
there.” 

% | Sear —you’re the man for the Senate— 


me.’ 
Chase bridled like a girl. “No, no, Amos. 
You’ve the experience, the wide view . 

Amos seemed to recall something. 
“That’s so, Chase. And you—you ain’t 
mayor yet. Something might happen.” 

“Tt won’t.” 

Amos rose. ‘‘Chase,’’ he said, “I’ve 
got to know you better to-night than in 
twenty years.” 

Chase grasped the congressman’s hand 
firmly. This was a habit of his, this firm 


no 


clasp. “It’s high time, then, Amos.”’ 

“Yes, yes,”” Amos considered. “Tell you 
what, Chase,’’ he said at last, “I’ll think it 
over.” 


“‘Tt’s the thing to do, Amos.”’ 

“‘T’ll think it over, Chase,”’ the congress- 
man repeated. He was ushering the other 
toward the door, helping him into his coat, 
opening the door. “‘ Wait till after election, 
Chase,” he said; then deferentially: “If 
you’re elected mayor of Hardiston—I don’t 
see but what we’ll have to team up to- 
gether.”’ 

(Continued on Page 114). 
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MADE THE 
REAL french WAY 


| 


listen, People!! 


Ever hear the facts about chocolate 
almond bars? 

I can tell them to you. 

I’m the “Touraine Chocolate”’ man. 

I’ve been in the chocolate business for 
years. 

I’ve watched the almond bar business 

‘from the start. 
“Some day,” I said, “I'll go into this 
almond bar business myself. I'll make a bar 
that isabar. Inthe meantime I'll look on, 
think a lot, and say little.” 

Well sir, there got to be half a hundred 
different makes or brands of chocolate 
almond bars. 

The almond bar idea carried the country 
by storm. 

Last year the American public consumed 
‘sixty-four million dollars’ worth of them. 


People bought them so fast that many ~ 


‘makers didn’t stop to make them any 
better. 

In fact, it got so you had to hunt for the 
almonds. 
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964,000,000 
Worth of Chocolate 
Almond Bars 


I said, “Now is my chance, I'll make my 
chocolate the French way (not any old im- 
ported way—but the French way). 


“And [ll have it chock-full of almonds— 
fresh, best grade almonds. 


“T’ll make a bar so crispy and good that 
when you sink your teeth into it you'll get 
a new sensation. 

“Yes, Pll make it so lickin’ good that 
you ll always reach for that yellow label 
with the word ‘Touraine’ on it. 


““And you'll remember Duane, the man 
who makes the chocolate almond bar that 
is different and better.” 


HARRY B. DUANE, President 
THE TOURAINE COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 


(To be Continued) 


P.S.—The next installment will 
tell how I went to France, how it 
took two years to perfect my auto- 
matic chocolate mixer, thermo, 
moulder and cooler, all-in-one; 
and why they can’t follow me 
or match my almond bar at any 
price. 
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(Continued from Page 111) 

Chase grasped the congressman’s hand 
again. “‘That’s a bargain, Amos.”’ 

““A bargain,’ Amos echoed. Then: 
“Good night, Chase.’’. 

The door closed; and Amos after a 
minute began to chuckle slowly under his 
breath. 

VII 

ICTOR RUTHERFORD KITE was a 

man about half the size of. his name. 
Specifically, he was five feet and two inches 
tall with his shoes on and his pompadour 
ruffed up. A saving sense of the fitness of 
things had led him to abandon the long roll 
of names bestowed upon him by his par- 
ents in favor of the shorter and more fitting 
initials. As V. R. Kite he had lived in 
Hardiston for twenty-odd years; and most 
Hardiston people had forgotten what his 
given names actually were. 

He was about sixty years old; and he 
looked it. His eyes were small, and they 
were washy blue. The eyelids fell about 
them in thousands of tiny folds and 
wrinkles, so that the eyes themselves were 
almost hidden. His eyebrows and his hair 
and his hints of side whiskers were gray. 
These side whiskers were really not whiskers 
at all; they were merely a faint down- 
ward growth of the hair before his ears; 
and they lay on his dry cheeks like the 
stroke of a brush. His skin was parched 
dry; it was so dry that it had a powdery 
look. He walked with a dignified little 
swing of his short legs, and held his head 
poised upon his thin neck in a self-contained 
way that indefinably suggested a turkey. 

This man was a member of the session of 

his church; he was the proprietor and 
manager of a store that would have been 
a five-and-ten-cent emporium in a larger 
town than Hardiston; and he was the 
secretly acknowledged leader of the wet 
forces in Hardiston. He himself had come 
‘to the town in the beginning to run a 
saloon; but after a few years he sub- 
merged his own personality in this venture 
and opened the little store, leaving a 
lieutenant to manage the saloon, which he 
still owned. Thereafter he acquired other 
establishments of a like nature, until he 
attained the dignity of a vested interest. 
When county option came he suffered in 
proportion. 

But though town and county voted dry 
there were any number of Hardiston folks 
who still liked a drink now and then—and 
the city—for the town of Hardiston was 
legally a city—took judicial cognizance of 
the will of its citizens to this extent—the 
prohibition law was not strictly enforced. 
The official interpretation of it was: “It’s 
against the law to sell liquor if you get 
caught.” 

V. R. Kite thought this was reasonable 
enough, and took care not to get caught. 

On the evening of Amos Caretall’s home- 
coming Kite was not in his store, so Peter 
Gergue had some difficulty in locating him. 
As a last resort he tried the little man’s 
home and was frankly surprised to find 
Kite there. He delivered Amos’ message, 
and Kite, who was at times a fiery little 
man, and a sulker between whiles, agreed 
in a surly sort of fashion that he would go 
and see Amos that night. Gergue was sat- 
isfied. 

Kite’s house was near that of Amos; but 
he did not set forth at once. When he did 
it was just in time to encounter Winthrop 
Chase, Senior, at Amos’ gate. Kite 
bridled and slid past Chase as warily as a 
cat. The two men did not speak. If they 
had spoken they would have fought; for 
each of them felt that he had borne the last 
bearable insult from the other. They 
passed, and Kite hurried up to Amos’ door 
while Winthrop Chase, looking back, 
watched with a calmly complacent smile. 
He felt that he and Amos had come to an 
understanding; and he rejoiced at the 
thought that this understanding meant 
the downfall of Kite as a political power in 
Hardiston. 

Kite knocked at the door while Amos 
was still chuckling in the hall; and Amos 
let him in. Kite, once the door was open, 
slid inside, shoved the door shut behind 
him, and exclaimed in a low furious voice; 
“That Chase met me outside. He was 
here. Don’t deny it, Amos! Did you aim 
for me to meet him here?” 

Amos chuckled and patted Kite’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Now, now, Kite,’ he said 
soothingly, “‘you didn’t run onto him here. 
You didn’t have to talk to him. So what 
you mad about?” 

“T hate the sight of the man. He makes 
me sick:” 
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““Come in and set down,’ said Amos, 
still chuckling. 

They went into the sitting room, Kite 
still grumbling at the nearness of his 
escape. When they were once settled Amos 
broke in on this monologue without hesi- 
tation. 

“Chase says he’s going to be the next 
mayor—whe’er or no,’”’ he remarked. 

Kite’s dry little countenance twisted 
with pain. Amos saw, and asked sym- 
pathetically: “‘You and him disagree some 
on the liquor issue, I take it.” 

“We disagree on every issue. He’s 

“Hardiston’s a little bit wet, ain’t it?” 

“Of course! And no one objects! But 
this Chase wants to get in and make it dry. 
He’s a i 

“This 
though.” 

“Popular—with fools and hypocrites 
like Chase.” 

*“Chase’ll make a good mayor,’’ Amos 
suggested. ‘‘He’s a fine public-spirited 
man. Always sacrificing himself for the 
town—sacrificing his own interests—an’ 
all that. So he says, anyhow. Said so to 
me to-night.” 

Kite waved his clenched fists above his 
head. He fought for words. Amos seemed 
not to notice this. 

“He’s a good man, a churchly man,” he 
mused. 

Kite exploded. ‘“‘Damn hypocrite!” 

Amos looked across at the other in sur- 
prise. “Hypocrite? How’s that?” 

Kite became fluent. ‘‘Take the liquor 
question. He preaches dry—talks dry— 
and drinks like a fish. And his son is a 
common toper.’’ 

Amos shook his head. ‘‘ We-ell, a man’s 
private life ain’t nothing to do with his 
political principles. Lots of cases like that. 
If a man thinks right and performs his 
office I reckon that’s all you can ask. . Out 
of office hours—he’s allowed to do what 
he wants.” 

“He'll ruin Hardiston,’”’ Kite declared. 
“Ruin it!’’ He whirled toward the other. 
“Your fault too, Amos! If you’d put upa 
man against him, instead of a fish like Jim 
Hollow 2 

“T figured Jim would do. He always 
tries to do the right thing,’ Amos pro- 
tested; and Kite dismissed the protest 
with a grunt. 

“The town don’t want Chase,’”’ he de- 
clared vehemently, “but they can’t take 
Hollow.” 

“We-ell,” said Amos 
“‘what’s going to be done about it? 

Kite threw up his hands. ‘Nothing. 
Too late. But I yy 

The congressman interrupted drawlingly: 
‘Now if it was young Wint that was going 
to be mayor—you wouldn’t have to worry.” 

Kite laughed shortly. ‘I guess not. 
But—he’s not.” 

“He wouldn’t be likely to make the town 
so awful dry.” 

“Not unless he drank it dry.” 

““We-ell, he couldn’t do that.” 

Kite grinned. “‘I’d chance it.” 

They were silent for a moment; then 
Amos said slowly: ‘‘Funny—what a 
difference one letter makes. ‘J-r.’ instead 
of ‘S-r.2. Eh?” 

Kite nodded slowly; and Amos was 
silent again, and so for a time the two men 
sat, thinking. Kite stared at the fire, his 
face working. Amos watched the fire, but 
most of all he watched Kite. He studied 
the little man, his head tilted on one side, 
his eyes narrowed. And Kite remained 
oblivious of this scrutiny. In the end 
Amos spoke. 

“Kite—how many votes you figure will 
be cast at this election?” 

Kite looked up, considered. ‘‘A thou- 
sand or twelve hundred, I suppose.’” 

Amos bestirred his great bulk and drew 
from a pocket a handful of letters. He 
chose one, replaced the others. From 
another pocket he routed a stubby pencil, 
moistened the lead and set down Kite’s 
figures on the envelope. 

“T think that’s too many,’ he com- 
mented. 

““Maybe,”’ Kite agreed. ‘‘What does it 
matter?” 

“How many wet votes can you swing 
against Chase as it stands?” 

Kite frowned. ‘‘I can’t do much with Hol- 
low to work with. Maybe four hundred.” 

“Suppose you had a good man to work 
with?” 

“He ought to get close to five hundred 


county-option law’s popular, 


thoughtfully, 


” 


out of twelve.” ve 


“Hverybody so much in love with Chase 
as that?” 
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Kite shook his head. ‘‘They don’t like 
him. Nobody does. He thinks he owns 
the town.” 

“Does he own it?” 

““A good part. Three or four hundred 
votes anyhow.” 

Amos tapped his envelope with his 
pencil, figuring thoughtfully. ‘“‘I was 
thinking some of playing a little joke on 
Chase,”’ he said at last. ‘‘Think they’d 
enjoy a joke on him?” 

Kite looked across at the congressman 
with hope in his eye for the first time that 
evening. ‘‘ Any joke on Chase will find lots 
to laugh at it,” he declared. 

Amos nodded. ‘“‘That’s what Gergue 
said.” 

“He’s right.” Kite’s face fell. “But 
shucks! What chance is there?” 

““There’s a chance,” said Amos. 

“What is it?” 

“Tisten, Kite,’’ said the congressman 
soberly. ‘‘Listen and I’ll tell you.” 

He began to speak; he talked for a long 
time, and as he explained, Kite’s counte- 
nance passed from doubt to hope, and then 
to exultant confidence. 


vilr 


HE home-coming of Congressman Care- 

tall created a momentary stir in Hardis- 
ton; but that was all. Everyone knew he 
had come home to take a hand in the 
mayoralty election; but everyone also 
knew that the elder Chase was going to be 
elected mayor in spite of all Caretall could 
do, and so the first stir of interest soon 
lagged. There was no sport to be had in 
an election that was a foregone conclu- 


sion. 

Caretall did not seem to be worrying 
about the situation. He walked uptown 
every morning, waited at the post office 
while the morning mail was distributed, 
talked with the men that gathered there, 
went to the barber shop for his shave, to 
the Smoke House for his plug of black 
tobacco, to the hotel or the Journal office 
or some other rallying spot for men other- 
wise unattached. 

A Jull settled over Hardiston. Chase 
carried on his campaign regularly but 
without heat. He talked with individuals 
on street corners and with groups wherever 
he found them; he spoke most graciously 
to all who met him on the street; and as 
the last week before election dawned he 
announced two meetings, to which all 
voters were invited. They would be held 
in the Rink; otherwise the Crescent Opera 
House; and at these meetings numerous 
speakers would expound the justice of the 
Chase cause. Chase himself, of course, 
would be the principal speaker. 

The first of these meetings was to be 
held on Tuesday night, a week before the 
election; the second was set for the follow- 
ing Saturday. On Tuesday afternoon Amos 
Caretall and Chase came face to face in the 
post office; and half a dozen people saw 
them greet each other, pleasantly and with- 
out heat. Chase spoke as though he could 
afford to be generous; Amos like a man 
willing to accept generosity. 

“‘T hope you’ll come to my meeting to- 
night, Amos,’’ Chase invited with grave 
condescension; and he laughed and added: 
“You might learn something that would 
be of value—about municipal affairs.” 

“‘T was figuring on coming,” said Amos, 
surprisingly enough. It was surprising 
even to Chase; but he hid this feeling. 

“Fine, fine!’ he declared. “Amos, I’m 
glad to hear it. Partisanship has no place 
in city affairs.” 

“That’s right,’”” Amos agreed. 

Chase laughed. ‘If you don’t look 
out I’ll call on you to speak to-night,’ he 
threatened. 

Amos grinned at that. “I reckon I 
wouldn’t be scared,’ he declared. “I’ve 
spoken before.” 

They parted with no further word save 
laughing jests; but when Chase turned 
toward his office his eyes were thoughtful, 
and Amos watched his departing figure 
with a faint smile. While Chase was still 
in sight Gergue came along; and he spoke 
to Amos in his habitual low drawl, and 
received a word from Amos in reply. 

Gergue nodded. “That little bee will 
keep a-buzzing till he does it,’”’ he promised; 
and Amos chuckled. 

He chuckled all that day; but his coun- 
tenance was sober enough when he pre- 
sented himself at the entrance to the Rink 
that night. He was alone; and he walked 
boldly down the aisle, responding to greet- 
ings on every hand, and took a conspicuous 
seat near the front. 


September 


The curtain had been raised; 
stage was set with a stock scene r 


the table were half a dozen chai 
stage setting was not strikingly appre 
but no one save Amos gave it so1 
a chuckle. ; 

When he had studied the stage 
turned to look about at the audience 
Rink was half filled; but half of the 
in it were either women or boys toc 
to vote. The women in Hardisto 
all immensely interested in politie 
as for the boys—well, a boy lov 
ing. 

While Amos was still studying 
ence Ed Skinner, editor of the W: 
appeared on the stage, walked to t 


carpentry, and called the house t 
Amos settled in his seat and th 
began. -_ 
There were four speakers. §& 
talked first; he was followed by 
Morgan, a foreman in Chase’s f 
and he in turn gave way to Will ] 
from up the creek, who had been 
attorney-general the year before, 
won the honor of breaking the a 
Republican grip on state offices 
testimony of these men was unani 
to the effect that Winthrop Chase, 
had the makings of the best may 
city in the state ever saw. ft 
After which Chase himself ap 
prove the case indisputably. 7 
Chase read his speech. He alwa 
his speeches. Murchie had writt 
one for him; and it was well done, f 
measured, resounding. It was realo 
even as Chase rendered it. And A 
a front seat, was the loudest of 
audience in his applause. 
Abruptly Chase finished his spee 
finished it and folded it and put i 
pocket; and everyone applauded, 
from appreciation or relief. ‘ 
plauded until they saw—by the 
Chase still held the stage without. 
to withdraw—that he had son 
further to say. Then they fell 
silent. ‘Ss 
“My friends,’’ said Chase then, k 
on them, ‘‘my friends—I thank 3 
thank you all; and particularly I’ 
thank Congressman Caretall, dc 
front here, who has been loud in 
plause. That’s a good sign. I’m 
appreciates the fact that it is no 
fight longer. He told me this morni 
he was coming here to-night; andi. 
he dared me to invite him to speak 
to-night. My friends, I have not 
hide. He cannot frighten me. Cc 
man Caretall—you have the floor!”’ 
The listeners had been apathetic, 
but they were so no longer. Most ( 
rose, some climbed on seats and 
their necks the better to see the | 
fiture of the congressman. They y! 
him: ‘Speech! Spee-ee-eech!” | 
jeered at him, confident he would) 
their jeers in silence; and so they w 
more delighted when he rose lum! 
in his place. | 
Everyone yelled to everybody els! 
down and be quiet. 


Chase invite! 
up on the stage. Amos shook his hd 
can talk from here,’ he roared. “1! 
gentlemen will be seated so I can { 
them.’’ He spread his hands like on 
ing a blessing. “Sit down! Sit do’ 
They sat, rustling in their seats, g 
whispering, gazing; ,and Amos / 
benevolently, head on one side, ut 
were quiet. Then he spoke. a 
“My friends!”’ he drawled, “I a 
ored. It is an honor to any m 
asked to address a Hardiston % 
And especially on such an occasio} 
in such a cause. ee 
“My friends, the name of | 
old one in Hardiston. A Chase wa 
the first to settle at the salt licks | 
Chase fought the Indians d 
first hot years; a Chase dug sal 
the salt rifles no longer proved 
And when the salt industry diec 
was the first to dig coal in this coun’; 
a Chase was the first to establish 2 
smelting furnace here in Hardiston) 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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ee inhy oil 
after use 


» breaking of the 
eal’ in the cylinders 
s great loss of power. 
an oil which can re- 
heat is capable of 
taining this seal 


after use 


‘owing sediment formed after 500 
miles of running 
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To locate an engine 
knock many mechanics 


use a stethoscope 


The causes of engine knocks 


and how to prevent them 


HE expert motor car me- 

chanic can sit at the wheel 

and tell you what all the 
sounds in the engine mean. He 
knows the good sounds from the 
bad;the low steady hum that de- 
notes the even flow of power, from 
the knocks in the crankcase and 
the ‘‘slaps”’ of the piston that 
are sure indications of trouble. 


Learn to know the meaning of 
the strange noises of your engine. 
It will pay you by lowering your 
cost of upkeep and reducing your 
consumption of fuel and oil. 


Damage caused by 
inferior oil 


A fundamental fact of engine me- 
chanics is that all noise and knocks 
in the engine mean loss of power and 
rapid wear, which is almost invari- 
ably caused by the use of inferior oil. 


Inferior oil causes a great increase 
in friction and wear, allows an excess 
of oil to be carried into the firing 
chamber to form carbon, and permits 
the escape of power past the flying 
pistons. 


Ordinary oil breaks down when it 
is subjected to the intense heat of 
the engine. Temperatures of from 
200°F. to 1000°F. in operation reduce 
a great part of its bulk to sediment 
which has no lubricating value. Sedi- 


, 


ment crowds out the lubricating oil 
from the fast moving parts and breaks 
the oil film which must always pre- 
vent metal to metal contact. 


The final result of the use of ordi- 
nary oil is a noisy knocking motor 
which could have been prevented by 
the use of an oil that resists heat. 


Solving the sediment 
problem 


After years of research by Veedol 
engineers and chemists a new method 
of refining lubricating oil was discov- 
ered—the famous Faulkner Process, 
used exclusively by this company. 
By this process is produced the scien- 
tific lubricant—Veedol. Veedol pos- 
sesses characteristics different from 
those of ordinary oil, which enable 
it to resist heat. 

How Veedol resists heat is shown 
vividly by the two bottles at the left 
which illustrate the famous Sediment 
Test. The left hand bottle contains 
a sample of ordinary oil drawn from 
the crankcase of an engine after 
several hours running. A large part 
of the oil has been reduced to sedi- 
ment. 

The right hand bottle contains a 
sample of Veedol taken after an iden- 
tical test. Sediment is reduced 86%. 


Make this simple test 


Remove oil from crankcase and fill 
with kerosene. Run engine very 


slowly on its own power for thirty 
seconds. Then drain all kerosene and 
refill with one quart Veedol. Turn 
the engine over about ten times with 
self-starter or crank to remove kero- 
sene left in connecting rod troughs. 
Drain mixture of kerosene and oil and 
refill to proper level with correct 
grade of Veedol. 


A test run on familiar roads will 
show that your car has new pickup 
and power. It takes hills on high 
that formerly required pulling in in- 
termediate. Watch for several days 
and you will find that oil and gasoline 
consumption have been decreased. 


Buy Veedol to-day 


Leading dealers have Veedol in 
stock. The new 100-page Veedol 
book will save you many dollars and 
help you to keep your car running at 
minimum cost. Send 10c for a copy. 


Tide Water Oil Company 
Veedol Department 
1502 Bowling Green Bldg. 
New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada 
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“The Chases have deserved well of 
Hardiston. They have been honored in 
the past; they will be honored in the 
future. But they should also be honored 
in the present. 

““My friends, I came home to cast my 
vote in the city election. I came home in 
some doubt as to how I should cast that vote. 
But I am in doubt no longer, my friends. 

“T shall go to the polls next Tuesday, 
and I shall ask for a ballot, and I shall go 
into a booth; and there, my friends, I 
shall cast my vote for mayor. And the 
man I vote for, my friends, I tell you 
frankly; the man I vote for will be—a 
Chase!” 

The storm broke; and Amos bowed to 
it and sat down. But that would not do. 
Ghase climbed down from the stage to 
shake him by the hand and thank him; 


fifth floor and walked down the hall to- 
ward an apartment facing south. 

“The operative is able to report that the 
man Hart occupies that apartment with his 
wife. An investigation of the outside of the 
building showed that Hart had entered the 
apartment from which the signals had 
been waved to the ball grounds during the 
game. 

“‘A further investigation developed the 
fact that Hart was formerly a political and 
dramatic writer on the News. For some 
reason, which nobody can or will explain, 
he suddenly left his former work and began 
to write articles on baseball. He began this 
work on the Hilltop Grounds a few days 
before the first charge of signal tipping was 
made by the Tigers in the spring. It is 
common information that Al Hart, the man 
in question, is acquainted with every race- 
track better in the city; that for years he 
has known and dined with prominent gam- 
blers. The ins and outs of the city are well 
known to him. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that he has a great deal of money. His 
deposits in the bank are no larger than they 
were previous to his becoming a baseball 
writer. This does not mean that he has not 
made more money. Our operatives, how- 
ever, so far have been unable to locate any 
new banks in which he may have deposited 
surplus funds, but will do so. 

* All of which is respectfully submitted.” 


AsI looked up from the paper Bob Hanley 
was looking at me triumphantly. Old Sam 
Dryden was looking at him. 

“And that is why you barred him?” 
asked Sam. 

“Yep. The president of the league was 
here and after a talk with him and the 
president of the club it was decided that I 
should bar Hart and await developments. 
The league president has instructed me to 
make nothing public until I hear from him. 
If players are in the plot we want to nail 
them sure. 

“Hart was given ample opportunity to 
know why he was barred,” Hanley assuredus, 
“but when the gateman informed him that 
he could see me at my office he sent word 
for me to go to hell and turned on his heel.” 

“Look here, Bob,’’ said Dryden, ‘‘don’t 
you know why Al Hart was taken off his 
other job and assigned to write baseball?” 

“Not unless it had something to do with 
this thing.” 

“Well, I’m going to tell you. Al Hart is 
a lunger, though he wouldn’t admit it to 
save his life. His wife, Mary, knows it, 
and to save his health she secretly per- 
suaded the managing editor to assign him 
to baseball so that he could live in the 
sunshine. Hart doesn’t know this and is 
getting well in spite of himself. 

“Now,” went on Sam, “‘this looks mighty 
strong, but something tells me there’s a 
kink in the evidence somewhere. The main 
thing’’—and he looked at Hanley in- 
tently—‘“‘is to get Al Hart back in these 
grounds immediately, if there is any pos- 
sibility of his innocence. To keep him out 
will set him back in his recovery and will 
almost kill Mary. I am mainly interested 
in that little girl. But, mind you, Bob, he 
wouldn’t ask you to admit him and he 
would not come to your office in a case like 
that if he knew his life depended upon it. 
He is one stubborn fellow.” 

Then a sudden thought came to him. 

“Just wait here about ten minutes,” the 
old fellow said. ‘“‘I’m going to the tele- 
phone.” 
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and others crowded round to do the same 
thing. 

Then the crowd dispersed; the Rink 
emptied; and in the end Chase and Amos 
walked up the street as far as the hotel 
together, separating there to go to their 
respective homes. 

Next morning Hardiston buzzed with 
the news. Strangely enough, Amos did 
not show himself in town. He hid at home, 
said his enemies—those who had been his 
friends. He hid at home to escape the 
storm. That was what they said; but it 
was observed in the course of the day that 
those who went to.Amos’ home to accuse 
him came away apparently reconciled to 
the congressman’s course of action. They 
made no more complaint. 

One of these was Jack Routt. Routt 
was an attorney, picking up the beginnings 
of a practice. He had ambitions. Other 
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men had been prosecuting attorney, and 
there was no reason why a man named 
Routt should not hold that office. To this 
end he had hitched his wagon to Amos’ 
star; and he was one of the congressman’s 
first lieutenants. 

Routt had not attended the meeting at 
the Rink. He and Wint Chase spent the 
evening together. But when he heard 
what had happened he uttered one red-hot 
ejaculation, then clamped tight his lips 
and marched off to find Amos and demand 
an explanation. 

He got it. It silenced him. It was ob- 
served that he came away from the Caretall 
home with a puzzled frown twisting his 
brow above the smile on his lips. But he 
spoke not; neither could word be enticed 
from him. Instead he seemed to put 
politics off his shoulders, and attached 
himself, like a guardian angel, to Wint. , 


SIGNAL TIPPER 


(Concluded from Page 42) 


In less than ten minutes Mary Hart came 
rushing into the office, face aflush. She had 
but a block to come. 

“What’s it all about?” she asked of 
Dryden after being presented to the man- 
ager. ‘‘Al is the angriest I’ve seen him in 
years. And by the way,” she said with a 
smile, ‘‘he says for you to see that nothing 
of a sensational nature is printed about this 
until you are sure of your ground.” . ’ 

““T see he has learned something,” Dry- 
den started to say, when the general laugh 
interrupted him. : 

“But why is Al barred?’”’ Mary asked 
Hanley, her eyes convincing the Kiltie 
manager that they would brook no evasion. 

He handed her the report of the detective 
agency, all of us remaining silent and watch- 
ing her intently as she read. Toward the 
end the corners of her mouth started a 
mischievous smile at several paragraphs 
and then became serious. 

At the finish she laid down the paper and 
broke into a peal of genuine girlish laugh- 
ter. We all laughed with her, not knowing 


why. 

‘Will you let us in on the joke?” finally 
stammered Hanley. 

Mary did not answer directly. 

“Oh, if Al ever knew this,” she said be- 
tween cross currents of amusement and 
irritation, ‘‘his newspaper instinct would 
get quite a shock. Promise me though, 
Mr. Hanley, that you will never tell him.” 

The Kiltie manager was noncommittal. 
There was ‘a pause. 

“‘T am the signal tipper!” declared Mary 
Hart. 

We all straightened up with astonish- 
ment. The blankness of our faces must 
have amused her. 

“Think of it, Mr. Dryden!” she added, 
a mischievous look in her eyes. “I, just a 
plain little woman, and responsible for the 
whole baseball league being upset with talk 
of crookedness!”’ 

“T think that statement demands a little 
more explanation,” suggested Bob Hanley 
in an attempt at severity. 

“Tt does,” she agreed. ‘“‘And I will make 
it on one understanding. If you will do 
just one thing for me, Mr. Hanley—and 
I’m sure you will—I will promise to stop 
this talk of scandal for good, will clear the 
name of your ball club and will make the 
investigators admit that the whole thing 
is a myth.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you promise faithfully never to let 
Al Hart know, and that you will permit me 
to give you a practical demonstration of 
signal tipping, as you call it.” 

“Certainly sounds fair enough,’ ob- 
served Sam Dryden, completely mystified. 
“T don’t know what it is all about, but, 
Hanley, I will back up any guaranty that 
Mary makes.” 

“Just what is the proposition, Mrs. 
Hart?” Bob asked. 

“Mr. Hanley,” she replied, ‘‘I feel that 
you are kind-hearted and I know that you 
understand why my husband is writing 
baseball. Al is getting well and it is un- 
thinkable that he be barred from the ball 
park. You understand what that means to 
me? I assure you that Al Hart is innocent of 
any wrongdoing. Now, to satisfy your mind 
and give you positive proof that a mistake 
has been made it is first necessary that you 
write a note of apology, explaining that 
some clerical error has been made, and in- 
vite my husband back to the park to- 
morrow. That isthe only way that you will 


ever get him back. If you do that I will guar- 
antee to convince you personally, and any- 
body else that you see fit to bring with you, 
that the whole scandal is a soap bubble.” 

“You could do that, Bob,” Dryden sug- 
gested, ‘“‘without surrendering any rights 
or anybody being the wiser. If Mary fails 
you can still go on with your plans.” 

*‘T could prove what I say by words,” 
added Mary, ‘‘but it would not be so con- 
vincing.. I want to give you a practical 
demonstration of how-the detectives have 
made fools of themselves.” 

Hanley hemmed, hawed and hesitated. 

“Every word in that report about the 
white handkerchief waving from the win- 
dow is true,”’ Mary declared, ‘‘and I want 
to show you why. Now, if you write the 
note of apology to Al my plan is to have you 
send someone to my apartment during the 
game to-morrow and I will furnish all the 
proof youneed. Itis necessary, though, that 
my husband be in the press box at the time.” 

“By George!”’ suddenly decided Han- 
ley. ‘‘I’ll go myself!’ 

“Oh, that would be wonderful!” ex+ 
claimed Mary. ‘‘And would it be possible 
for the president of the league to send his 
secretary?” 

““Secretary nothing!” said Dryden. “In 
a case like this Well, at that it would 
be afunny thing for the president of a league 
to do. He’s a busy man right now—busy 
on this particular case.” 

“Tf ’m willing to gamble on Mrs. Hart’s 
proposition,” said Hanley, “‘I don’t see 
why he shouldn’t give up an hour’s time. 
Nobody would know anything about it 
and, come to think of it, he’s the one to be 
convineed—not me.” 

“Oh, if he only would!”’ exclaimed Mary, 
brightening. ‘‘Why don’t you three see 
him? At any rate I will count on you, Mr. 
Hanley. But, remember !’”’—and she put up 
a warning finger—‘‘never a word to Al 
Hart—or to the newspapers yet.” 

We rose to go and Mary walked out 
chatting with Bob Hanley about the 
prospects of the team and things in general. 
The little interview had lifted Hanley out 
of his grouch. 

“And, say!’’ Mary confided to Sam and 
meas we were saying good-by. ‘‘This would 
make the funniest newspaper story in the 
world. Some day I am going to write it 
myself. But poor Al!’’ she muttered, her 
mood changing. “He is really suffering 
over this and we simply must fool him.” 

I never knew exactly how he worked it, 
but Bob Hanley must have caught the 
president in a gay mood. At ten o’clock 
that night Al Hart telephoned Dryden that 
a mistake had been made by somebody and 
that Bob Hanley had apologized and in- 
vited him to be on hand the next day—it 
would not be necessary for Sam to cover 
the game for him. 


I’ve always regretted that I was not pres- 
ent in the Hart apartment that afternoon. 
With Mary entertaining the president of 
the league and the manager of the Kilties, 
it must have been an interesting party. 
My, what a sporting-page story that would 
have been! 

According to Hanley the real object of 
the visit was never even mentioned until 
the ball game on the grounds outside be- 
gan. Then Mary acted promptly. She 
called the two of them to the window. The 
press box could be seen in the distance. 
Explaining this, she handed the president a 
strong pair of binoculars and asked him to 
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That was Wednesday. Wednesd 
ning Wint and Routt and Agnes ( 
spent at Joan Arnold’s home, - 
cards. Thursday the four were 
together, but this time at the ( 
home. Friday evening Routt an 
played pool at the hotel. Saturday « 
they went together to the Chase } 
the Rink. It was a jubilant gat 
the speakers were exultant; and tt 
Chase, again the speaker of the e 
was calm and paternally promising 

Sunday the four went picnick 
Agnes Caretall’s car. And it was n 
Monday evening that Wint brok 
from Routt’s chaperonage. He spe 
evening—it was the eve of election 
with Joan. 

They were very happy together, 
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pick out her husband. Al Hart was; 
almost instantly. Then Hanley wa 
to take the glasses. 
When convinced that they cot: | 
her husband, she looked at the elc 
told them the show would begin ab 
third inning. They all watched t 
two innings from the window, chat 
“Now!” announced Mary, glan 
the time and handing the presid 
field glasses. ‘‘Get them on my hu 
In a moment he laughingly re) 
*All’s well! I’ve got him!” ; 
The little woman stepped acri 
room, picked up a small towel and 
it out the window. .| 
“Can you see, him?” she asked 
“Sure!” the president assured h; 
can almost see the expression on hi} 
“Are you watching closely?” sh¢ 
waving the towel again. - 
“What’s doing?” asked Hanley) 
“Well, I’ll be darned—beg pardo’ 
president cried. ‘‘He’s reaching toi 
pocket and—and now he has both} 
over his face!” 
“And the batter has just gone o| 
grounder,”’ exclaimed Hanley, wh i 
see that with his naked eye. i 
Mary pulled in the towel-after shi 
vigorously in front of her ‘face, 
the glasses the president saw Hart: 
hands down and nod. “Well, Mrs. 
They both looked at her inqui: rt 


““Why’’—and she laughed—‘‘h ae 


his medicine!” 
“Taking his medicine?” | 
“Yes, that is my signal. Doesn’ti 
perfectly? If I had told you thal 
afraid you would have doubted m¥ 
But you have seen!” a 


“You mean to'say ——’’ i 
“T see you don’t understand—t, 
promised me that he would obey 
minders, and he has never broker 
ise. The only way I discovered to} 
him to take his medicine while ou) 
house was to locate him in the sté 
wave this towel. He always obeys 
he is getting well. He would almo 
embarrassment if he ever knew tt 
body else knows that.” bs 
The whole story of Mary’s novel} 
to restore her husband’s health } 
plained to the league presidalt | 
Hanley beamed. It was a happy ® 
this manager, who had been hara x 
two months. 4 
“T don’t give the signal again 
hour,’ Mary told them. “Will yc 
I want Mr. Hanley also to see.’ 
They waited. And Mr. Hanley ¥ 
The president spent the interven 
reading over all the reports and othe)é 
connected with the case. Every )i! 
importance, he found, was based n 
single incident of the towel wo m 
apartment-house window. The hint 
the thing finally hit him squarely. | 
“Hanley,” he said, ‘I’m mie tt 
you wrote that letter of apology ar. 
Two days later the basebal wol 
an official announcement that thei 
tipping charges had been disprové 
investigation had shown the whole 
to be a hoax. The Tigers, who evit 
won the pennant, had wanted to #1 
for some time. “Te 
But would you believe it, to this 
Hart obstinately insists that his firs?’ 
of the scandal did the trick? 
And Mary tells him: ‘‘I believe 0% 
right, Al.” |! 


ersonal pair. Ready-made pants 
enough, but not many of the 
are ready-made for the ready- 
nts, as in all other garments, 
a certain conformity to the 
ines of architecture or the results of 
-pination are disastrous. There was 
-y plump Missouri tourie lady, for 
i, eo hired a pair and went out in 
is leggings, but with a couple of 
‘? stocking showing and wearing very 
-yed shoes, with the tops of a pearl 
d the heels thereon not less 
‘> inches high, a combination 
» de the cafion look likea mere 
j the ground. 
«, of course, are pant wearers 
«ne in the cars and are en- 
stinct from the pant wearers 
ne in automobiles. Those 
¢ dies scorn skirts, and rightly 
sy appear in khaki pants and 
«ble leggings and wear them 
the bifurcation born. No 
yr them, nor any fol-de-lals 
s ay of tailored things. They 
slong with a swing to them 
‘ikes it hard to tell, when 
of males and females ap- 
which is the male and which 
male, for the pants of the 
emble the pants of the other. 
ky words: It will not be long 
~ he fair sex will make itself 
y the universal adoption of 
si lieu of skirts. It’s bound 
. They have the vote. They 
siverything else; why not 
3 There is no answer, because 
}ve them already. 


eat American Joy Ride 
jhere is one drawback that 
ork to delay this consum- 
7 this real expression of what 
a has been doing vicariously 
any centuries—wearing the 
sand that is this: There is 
ibt that pants accentuate 
‘tentimes skirts conceal in 
j ter of personal architecture. 
weighing one hundred and 
fe pounds may dissemble 
ces of forty or fifty pounds 
, but she can’t camou- 
ounce of it in pants—not 
. L recall the two-hundred- 
from Des Moines who really 
ook a pound over one hun- - 
id fifty in her usual rig, but 
‘oked about three hundred 
le got into pants, and hers 
1.d ease too. She bartered for 
while she was in skirts. She 
1 to ride in pants. The sa- 
mule took one look and he- 
a protest. The guide lifted 
,and the procession started. 
md burbling thing, the Des 
lady developed a tendency 
the mule each time the 
ped to breathe, and this 
a hoisting back that 
guide much labor. 
he seventh descent to 
the Des Moines lady the 
d feelingly: ‘‘For heaven’s 
nadam, don’t roll off that 
much. It’s too darned hard 
‘ou back on again.” 
‘night we learned that the lady had 
geen so insulted in her life. The 
it. If she had been in skirts the 
vouldn’t have thought she weighed 
much—nor anybody else. 
ummer the touries have stood and 
ed “Ain’t it wonderful!” to the 
of 123,862 times a day. Which is, 
about one thousand times each. 
the touries have felt the pri- 
se, at first sight, to throw them- 
1, and the immediate and secondary 
when the primary impulse is re- 
throw something else in, which, 
remarked, is the reason the 
he rim are chained to the trees 
d to the cement walk. All sum- 
uries have started off gayly on 
0 return at night abraded at all 
mtact with saddle or mule; and 
hikers, used, as they proclaim, to 
climbing, scorning the assistance 
nble but reliable mule have 
stentatiously to hike down the 
Tiver and back again, full of 
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proud boastings of how they will make the 
round trip all fresh and high-stepping; and 
all summer Bill Joynt, along about five 
o’clock of the afternoon, has sent down his 
rescue parties to tow these hikers back to 
level land when word comes, as it usually 
does, that they are stalled at Jacob’s Ladder. 

As Bill says: ‘Anybody who can climb 
anything can climb a mountain, for the 
climb comes when the climber is fresh; and 
any blamed fool can roll down a mountain 
on the way back. These boys and girls who 


COURTESY OF TH= NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. PHOTO. BY HERBERT W. GLEASON 
North Dome From Across the Canon, Proposed Roosevelt National Park, California 


start out to hike it to the plateau and back 
do not figure that mountain climbing is ex- 
actly reversed here. The easy trip is down 
when they are fresh and the hard trip is 
back at the end of the day. So we haul ’em 
up, and tow ’em in, and listen to them tell 
how they cannot understand why they 
played out, as such a thing never happened 
before.” 

So life goes at the Grand Cafion, which 
in the last analysis is “‘really quite pretty,”’ 
as the young man from Boston said one 
evening when there was a tremendous 
storm at one end of the cafion, a tremen- 
dous sunset at the other, and all between 
the gigantic and varicolored panoply of prec- 
ipice, peak and plateau. So also life goes at 
the Yosemite, at the Yellowstone, at the 
Glacier, at Crater Lake, and at each and 
every scenic point in the West, and so life 
has gone since early in the year. Do you 
realize, you dwellers in the crowded places, 
with your Saturday-to-Monday trips to the 
nearest beach or your little journeyings 
to adjacent hills, that for thé past three 


months, and before, this United States of 
ours has been in the whirl of one vast joy 
ride, from coast to coast, from Lakes to 
Gulf, a joy ride that for numbers of riders, 
for evidenced prosperity thereof, for length 
and diversity and wideness of range and 
duration per individual participant is such 
as we have never known before, even in 
years like the year of the exposition at San 
Francisco? 

It’s the truth. Fancy the California 
Limited coming across the desert in July in 


two and sometimes three sections, with 
Needles and the adjacent territory super- 
heated. Fancy two sections of the Overland 
Limited coming west jammed to the roof in 
the summertime, and the North Coast Lim- 
ited and the St. Paul trains and all the 
rest—in summer, mind you, when in the 
old days they ran with sparse patronage. 
Fancy the other trains, the tourist sleepers, 
the locals, all the great transportation 
routes crowded with trains that are, in turn, 
crowded with tourists, and add to these 
thousands upon thousands of automobiles, 
on short trips, on long trips, on trips from 
Boston to San Francisco and from Phila- 
delphia to Los Angeles and from New York 
to Seattle and Portland, and on journeys 
from one local point to another. That is 
what has been happening in this country 
this year. 

There are so many automobiles in the 
Yosemite that the valley roads look like 
Market Street in San Francisco or Broadway 
in Los Angeles on busy days, and there 
is a need for traffic cops to regulate the 
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goings and comings thereof. Try togetintoa 
hotel in any place—any place—that is on or 
reasonably near a main line of travel with- 
out advance engagement and see what hap- 
pens to you. Every hotelis crowded. Every 
resort is jammed. All June and July and 
August great trains came crawling west 
with every inch of space on them occupied, 
and occupied by people who were out for 
a good time and not especially solicitous 
over what the cost might be—people who 
had never been west before—people who 
gave every sign of prosperity or at 
least of money in hand. 

What is the answer? x 

“Oh,”’ say seaboard people, “‘it is 
all because they can’t get to Europe, 
you know.” 

Or, if west-coast folks are talking: 
“They can’t get to the Orient, you 
know.” 

There are two rejoinders to those 
remarks. The first is that every ship 
going out of Eastern ports is crowded 
just as the trains are crowded, and 
that reservations for travel to the 
Orient run for months ahead. Every 
person who éan get across the At- 
lantic or the Pacific is going, and if 
every lane on every ocean was open 
the boats would still be crowded. 
The second is that if every ocean 
lane was open ninety per cent of the 
people who are and have been joy 
riding about the United States 
wouldn’t go to Europe. They are 
not the Europe-going sort. 


Women, Women Everywhere 


The real answer is that now that 
the war is over, now that the strain 
and fever of it are past, the American 
people have been treating them- 
selves to a joy ride, and what with 
high wages and profits they have 
had the money for it or have got it 
by selling their Liberty Bonds. I 
sat one day in a resort and saw 
a special train come in—a special 
train of Pullmans, mark you, not 
merely a special car—filled with pas- 
sengers that in the old days would 
have arrived in tourist sleepers if 
they arrived at all; a special train 
from a far Eastern point making 
the round trip to California and 
back. You see people in compart- 
ments and in drawing-rooms who 
never had better than a lower be- 
fore, and many of whom never took 
a tripona Pullman. You find people 
in three and four room suites in the 
hotels who ordinarily take a single 
room without bath. It has been 
and is one great joy ride—one great 
American joy ride. 

Seventy per cent of the joy riders 
are women. That is a conservative 
statement. Probably the percent- 
age is eighty. Father apparently is 
sticking to business while mother 
and the girls are out for a lark. 
There are young women, old women, 
middle-aged women, married women 
and single women; women with 
children and women with dogs; 
‘working women and professional 
women; parties of school-teachers, of 
students, of business women and of 
women that are just women; girls, 
girlenes, girlettes and girlerinos; widows, 
wives, neither and both; fat, slim, tall and 
short; eager old women who are for the 
first time away from home, and eager 
young women who are in the same case; 
staid middle-aged women who have fled 
from housekeeping for a time and are hav- 
ing their sedate fling; sick women, well 
women, stylish women and frumpy women— 
women—women—women. 

Loud are the yelps of the bell boys and 
the guides and the waiters and the wait- 
resses and the whole of the upturned-palm 
contingent, for as the feminine percentage 
increases in resort and transcontinental 
travel so likewise does the tip percentage 
decrease. There is none of that masculine 
self-consciousness and cowardice in the face 
of servants or service when women travel. 
No waiter can scare a woman into giving a 
fifty-cent tip when a ten-cent tip is ade- 
quate. She serenely deposits the dime 
where a man would be cowed into the be- 
stowal of a half dollar. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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(Continued from Page 119) 
baggage! A considerable experience 
‘opean railroads has familiarized me 
he traveler who brings along every- 
jut the kitchen stove, and sometimes 
that, but not even in the old days in 
ny or on the English railroads have 
30 much impedimenta as these travel- 
lerican women lug with them. Possi- 
ey have had their experiences with 

baggage since the Government 
running the railroads, or have heard 
experiences of others. I recall the 
ge of one man who checked a trunk 
juffalo to Denver. He gave the check 
hotel porter. The porter telephoned 
lere was an excess-baggage charge of 
dollars. ‘‘Pay it!’’ ordered the man, 
fas in a hurry for his trunk. The 
paid the eleven dollars and delivered 
ank. It was the wrong trunk, and 
he man told this tale to me he hadn’t 
the right one; nor had he recovered 
ven dollars. That man’s ideas of the 
cages and desirability of government 
ship of public utilities are illuminating. 


Men as Excess Baggage 


y come with hand bags, suitcases, 
valises, packages, boxes, bundles and 
es. The aisles of the train are full 
and little grips. The seats are piled 
hem. I watched the professor one 
ig, on the trip from Williams to Los 
ss. He is an old hand at the game, 
‘told me that he had taken the pre- 
to secure himself a section in our 
he might have room and breathing 
While we were crossing the desert. 


f 
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'_Long’s Peak and Chasm Lake, Rocky Mountain National Park 
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He had Sec- 
tion Num- 
ber One, and 
slept peace- 
fully. Across 
the way, in 
Section Two, 
there were 
three women, 
but the pro- 
fessor didn’t 
know that 
when he 
turned in, for 
they had 
gone to bed 
before he got 
into the car. 
In the morn- 
ing those 
three women 
spread their 
baggage 
about their 
section, took 
out their best 
dresses and 
hung them 
up so they 
wouldn’t 
wrinkle, 
opened all 
their numer- 
ous packages 
and disposed 
the contents 
about until 
that section 
looked like a 
display at a 
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Narada Fatls, Mount Rainier National Park 
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rummage 
sale; and 
when the 
professor was 
in at break- 
fast they 
moved over 
to his section 
and shoving 
the profes- 
sor’s baggage 
out into the 
aisle pre- 
empted that. 
There wasn’t 
another seat 


‘in the car, 


and the pro- 
fessor sat 
moodily on 
the bench in 
the men’s 
washroomall 
the way to 
San Bernar- 
dino, speak- 
ing, ever and 
anon, in a 
quite non- 
professorial 
msaen neat 
about that 
extra half 
fare he paid 
so he might 
enjoy the 
comfort of a 
section to 
himself. 
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When there are any men along, those men 
are subdued and submerged. They count 
for little save as baggage carriers and fund 
providers. The women know their rights 
and privileges as the superior sex and, 
knowing, dare maintain. The man occupies 
the position of excess baggage, and rarely 
gets any further, for the vote is not the only 
thing the woman has achieved lately. An- 
other prerogative is going about the coun- 
try quite independently and unhampered 
by male appendages. If the male is of the 
party he is tolerated. He isn’t essential or 
even requisite. He is simply there, and 
most of the time he looks as if he wished he 
were elsewhere. 


Making Father Useful 


However, when the children are along he 
is useful for minding them. And they make 
him address all the post cards, which keeps 
him busy several hours a day. Also, he 
has to take the photographs. Next winter 
hundreds of thousands of snapshots will 
be exhibited in American homes, showing 
touries snapped with various scenic back- 
grounds, and there won’t be men in one- 
tenth of one per cent of them. 

“We saw literally hundreds, probably 
thousands of automobile tourists,” says a 
veracious chronicler of a trip that included 
several of the national parks, ‘‘and there 
were five times as many women as there 
were men in the parties, and most of the 
women wore pants.” 

That concisely describes another phase 
of the national joy ride, the automobile 
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330 miles of furrow—110 miles of tractor 
travel through heavy clay soil—880 
right angle turns—all in a 160-acre field. 


That’s the job the tractor has when 
it’s in the field. 


Timken Bearings are designed for 
just such extreme service as this. They 
withstand side pressure as easily as 
direct load. They show almost no 


wear after years of use. They’re ad- 
justable. A simple, easy ‘‘take-up”’ 
each season keeps them good as new. 


It is not surprising that every year 
shows an increase in the number of 
Timken equipped tractors. 


Ww THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
XN Canton, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 123) 

phase of it. Touring by automobile in the 
East is an incident, but in the West it is an 
occupation. Scattered all the way from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast there 
have been this summer, and are now, thou- 
sands upon thousands of automobile tour- 
ing parties; not persons who take the 
machine for a trip of a day or two or fora few 
hundred miles, but persons who take the 
machine for trips of a thousand miles, and 
stay out weeks or months, some with objec- 
tives and some without. For example, up 
to July first this year, with the season some 
months to go, there were more automobile 
touring parties by some thousands in the 
Yosemite Valley than came 
during the entire duration of 
the San Francisco Exposition, 
which was open nearly a year, 
and which was the high-water 
mark previously, as it was the 
high-water mark, until this 
year, of visitors to the Coast. 

Now the Yosemite Valley is 
but one point of interest for 
automobilists. There are doz- 
ens more—the Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Rainier, Crater Lake, 
and various groves of big trees, 
Southern California, the beau- 
ties of the Columbia River and 
the Puget Sound countries, 
Lake Tahoe, the mountains of 
Estes Park—scores and scores 
of places that are objectives; 
and all of these had their auto- 
mobile visitors by hundreds 
and thousands. In addition 
there are many automobile 
tourists who simply drive for 
the fun of being out of doors, 
going from place to place as 
their whim may direct; and 
there is still another class, the 
automobile hoboes, who are 
gasoline tramps. 


Gasoline Tramps 


Automobile tourists, apart 
from the hobo type, who shall 
be considered separately, fall 
into two classes: Dude tour- 
ists and dungaree tourists. The 
dude tourists go in big ears 
mostly, often with chauffeurs, 
and figure to stop at hotels 
along the route each night, 
hotels with baths and other 
luxuries. Unless he has bad 
Juck and bad roads the dude 
automobile tourist can start at 
Boston and go to Los Angeles, 
if he likes, or to San Francisco 
or to Portland or to Seattle, or 
to any city between, and hive 
himself up each night in a good 
hotel. All it takes is a little 
calculation as to distances. Of 
course the dude tourist may 
meet with mud or washouts or 
breakdown or something like 
that, but if he has any luck he 
can get a bath and a bed every 
night, if he wants either or 
both, and hot food and garage 
attention and all that. 

The dungaree tourist doesn’t 
give a hoot whether he gets a 
bath or a bed or not. He doesn’t 
figure on any of those effete 
appendages to his tour. He | 
goes prepared to camp out, 
and he does camp out, wher- 
ever night hits him; and the 
womenfolk along, who usually are in the 
majority, do not give a hoot either. If they 
come to a camping place, all well and good. 
If not, all well and good also. They simply 
stop where there is water, if they are lucky 
to hit such a place, and spend the night. 
Usually they have small light cars, and the 
amount of camping material they have 
concealed within and tied without one of 
those small cars is a constant marvel to the 
inexperienced in such matters. 

When a real automobile tourist begins to 
extract camping materials and essentials 
from one of those flivvers it looks as if the 
cireus had come to town. They make a few 
passes and out come tents, tables, beds, 
chairs, stoves, cooking utensils, food, dishes, 
bedding and toilet articles. In half an hour 
they are all set for the night, with the tent 
up over the car, beds fixed on the seats, 
fire going and dinner cooking. Hotels and 
baths mean nothing in their tourie lives. 
They carry their own hotels and they get 
their baths when they come to a pond or a 
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stream. The National Park Bureau, the 
Forest Service, and the state and local 
authorities, at attractive spots, have estab- 
lished many camping grounds, where water 
is plentiful and good, and adjacent to either 
resorts or communities. Western business 
men know the value of maintaining good 
camping grounds near their cities and 
towns, for the tourists buy food and gaso- 
line and other supplies, and encourage visits 
by advertising the excellences of their local 
camp conveniences. Often, when the tour- 
ists get to a good camping place, they re- 
main there a few days, and camps of five to 
fifty touring parties are frequently seen 
along the highways and trails. 
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own. They are out in the open air all day 
and all night. They have good times. 

No person can begin to estimate how 
many of these automobile tourists motored 
back and forth across the West this year. 
There were thousands of them, tens of 
thousands—some out for a fortnight, some 
out for a month, two months, three months, 
for the season. Among them were numer- 
ous specimens of the automobile hoboes 
that this sort of travel has developed— 
tourists with rattly old cars, scanty camp 
equipment, who manage to get enough 
money to buy gasoline and who drive aim- 
lessly about, camping here, camping there, 
staying a week in a place, bumping along 


Hatf Dome, Yosemite Valley 


The men invariably wear khaki, and the 
great majority of the women are garbed in 
khaki blouses and knee pants, with leggings 
and serviceable shoes. Neither dust nor 
mud nor washouts nor storms have any 
terrors for them. If the car is stuck in a 
washout the women help with the shovels 
and the stones to put under the wheels. If 
they run into a dust storm or a rain they 
put on the side curtains and skip along. If 
they hit the desert during the summer heat 
they stay in the sHade in the daytime and 
run at night. They go as they please and 
stop when they desire. They come closer 
to being thoroughly independent of every- 
thing but the mechanical restrictions of 
their cars than any other persons whatso- 
ever, for they are dependent on nothing but 
a supply of food and gasoline and service- 
able tires for progress—the whole West is 
theirs to visit, to explore, to enjoy at will. 
They make their own schedules, pick their 
own objectives, regulate their own goings 
and comings subject to no orders save their 


to another place—dusty, dirty, but happy 
automobile tramps. 

I talked one day to a man and his wife 
who had a car that was tied together with 
fence wire, had tires stuffed with rags, and 
had strapped to it a ragged tent and a few 
camp necessities. They had been out for 
thirteen months, they told me, journeying 
back and forth, following the good weather, 
going nowhere in particular and not caring 
whether they got anywhere or not. They 
had a little money, enough for gasoline and 
for bacon and flour, and they were happy 
and sunburned and husky, and neither the 
income tax nor anything else bothered them 
a whit. Their home was in their car, their 
place of residence wherever they happened 
to quit for the night. 

They liked the life, they said; and it 
looked like a pretty fair sort of a life, at 
that. No rent profiteers bothered them, 
nor was there any call for fashionable 
clothes or the contact with objectionable 
neighbors or any of the inconveniences and 
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restrictions of urban life. The wo: 
khaki and so did the man. So lon 
could coax the car to go they were} 
free moral agents, ordering thei 
they wished, and living those liy 
the open. 
This outfit was typical of the ai 
hobo. Sometimes the car contaiy 
of children, browned, barelegg 
ones who have no other home. 
automobile. Sometimes the 
men and women looking for a ne 
and hoping they won’t find it. § 
the man is an itinerant workma 
sort—a painter or a carpenter : 
hand—who stops here and there g 
for a space until he 
money ahead. Usua 
ever, they are sort 
tramps, and they jogg 
in their old cars instea| 
walking. Almost always{ 
is a woman in every ear, , 
rarely see two men toges 
and only occasionally a won} 
less car driven by men, 
ordinary outfit is a man| 
his wife, and children if | 
happens—the family on aj 
that may have begun 5, 

- where, but has no appz; 
ending so long as they can § 
the car from falling apart! 


Seeing America 


This vast joy-riding is} 
has been going on thiss 
out in the West, 
going on as the a 
proaches. Possibly 
so in the East, but 
vations have been int 
where the distances a 
and the opportunitie 
also. No one seems 
plain it save on the 
general prosperity, and 
eral desire to spend the 
in hand. Certainly, tra 
been far heavier on the t 
trips than ever before, ant 
the short trips also. All ti 
are jammed. All autom 
roads are processions. Th 
sort hotel men are jubil 
The city hotel men are tut 
them away. mei 

I suppose there i 
nomic phase of it 
economists are viey 
grouchy alarm, but 
another side to it alsc 
sands of people who: 
fore have had the opp 
or the money prob 
this year seen son 
their own country, 
of the greatness an 
and the wonder of 
They have learned of 
ern cities, of the W. 
ple, of the Western s 
have looked at t 
Cafion and have 
semite. They have 
remarkable struct 
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She went with him, Ben—with that friend 
of yours. They went to Cincinnati.” 

‘Wye stiffened his legs. 

“Yes, sir; you mean Amy?” 

The old man’s voice cracked and faded 
down to a whisper. “I mean her.” 

**Gone?” 

“Yes; gone.” 

“T think I'll go get her,” said Ben. 

““No—too late now,” old Devern said. 
““They’re married, Ben. They’re on their 
way to Europe.” 

Wye looked at the razor in his hand; 
the mirror of its thin blade danced with the 
reflections of the fires in his eyes. He must 
have got his notion then—while he was 
standing there at the washbasin with the 
cold-water faucet in the grip of his other 
hand. 

Old Devern misunderstood. 

“You take it cool,’’ said he. 
all what can be done now?” 

“Not now,” said Ben slowly and pre- 
cisely. “‘Only sometime : 

He stopped with the word “‘sometime,”’ 
and ‘‘sometime”’ became a little tune that 
ever sang inside his head. 

“Look what you’ve done!” exclaimed 
Amy’s father. 

The water was spouting up and falling in 
ascattered slobbering stream upon the floor; 
the faucet had been twisted off under the 
grip of Wye’s hand. There was nothing to 
show,the effort in Ben’s expressionless face. 
The muscles in his forearm were all knots 
and welts, layered, entwined, tense in a 
gorgeous display of power; nowhere else 
was there anything but calm and relaxa- 
tion. Even his voice was relaxed as, with- 
out regard for the faucet, which he tossed 
carelessly into the corner, he repeated 
softly the word, “‘Sometime.” 


“But after 


When a man of one idea sees that idea 
grow into rotundity, turn iridescent, be- 
come a universe poised and swaying like 
a soap bubble and then disappear almost 
without a trace of its being it is conceiy- 
able that for the moment all vision is ob- 
literated in a chaos of daze. I offer this 
as the explanation of Ben’s conduct. He 
said nothing, complained of nothing. He 
merely wandered away. 

When he turned to look he saw that the 
new idea—the notion—was at his heels. 
In exchange for the idea that he had fol- 
lewed there had come an idea that followed 
him. The worst of it was its content. Most 
death devils that possess men are restless 
and impatient. This one twirled its 
thumbs, dreamed idly as it turned its face 
up to the sky. Time meant nothing to it. 
It was a patient devil. 

No doubt it came up into Blatchford’s 
office and sat beside Ben at his desk. It 
drove Ben out. It haunted the streets of 
Winchester, and Ben, irritated, drifted out 
of Kentucky. In Baltimore, where he be- 
gan to do clerical work, there was the smell 
of ‘the salt sea beyond which Walker and 
Amy had gone. The devil came closer and 
drummed its rhythm. Wye felt a panic and 
this time fled from the docks and the ships 
and the sea. He went West, where he 
found a temporary comfort in great spaces 
and great solitudes. He entered the for- 
estry service and for six months was a 
watchman on a lonely peak. One night 
the death devil came and sat beside his 


fire. It was like the thing tied to the tail , 


ofan animal. It came along. It was Ben’s 
notion, and where Ben went there it went 
also. It counseled no haste; on the con- 
trary it suggested delay. It spoke Ben’s 
own word, “Sometime.” And it laughed 
with a pleasant content. Years were noth- 
ing in its calculations. The time would 
come, 

“‘Let’s not hurry,” it said to Ben. ‘‘Let’s 
wait. It requires no effort on your part, 
and when the time comes I will give you 
the sign.”’ 

When Ben remembered the day his 
father made him take oath never to grip a 
gun in his hands the notion threw back its 
head and laughed and laughed. For that 
was a joke, indeed! After all, the notion 
knew that Ben was a man of one idea, and 
of the two of them the notion was the 
master. Wye could try to build a life of 
his own; the notion knew what a fool he 
was to go on trying, for it was the notion 
which held life’s tuning fork and struck 
the key. 

This was the man who kept the light 
on Amarynth Reef. 
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He was the man with the kindly eyes, 
the quiet ways, the love of books and neat- 
ness and clean linen and sharp razors. He 
it was who kept the concrete floors of the 
rooms in the base of the tower speck clean. 
He it was who leaned on the rail of the 
high circular baleony and saw the white 
sails and the camouflaged tramp steamers 
and the bobbing. craft of the fishermen 
from Key West and the dirty Guatemalan 
green turtle catchers with their rotting 
rigging and called them all “my girls.” 

The days he spent in those years on 
Amarynth were blessed by a merciful 
monotony, which like an ogre transformed 
became at last a world of variety—the 
eternal change in sky and sea; the infi- 
nite variations of the tune of the little 
waves upon the sand which at first had 
been one sound of unceasing sameness; 
the infinite diversity in the living things 
which the tropic sea lifted onto the high- 
water line with the hands of every tide; 
the changing forms of the spits of white- 
coral sand with which the wind and water 
played lite tireless children in the sun and 
under the great round moon; the tide 
streaks on the water; the beryl green of 
the shallows; the deep purple of the Gulf 
colored like the bloom on Concord grapes; 
the whispers of a coming norther; the 
hawklike fury of the autumn cyclone. 

There was always an assistant, but none 
who ever climbed the wall of Ben’s per- 
sonality. Wye was sociable enough; the 
helpers who came and went said that 
Amarynth was too lonesome, that a man 
might as well be without companionship of 
any kind at all as to be on the reef. None 
could ever give a bill of particulars. 

“Don’t Mr. Wye talk?” asked the in- 
spector. 

“Well, yes, sir—he does.”’ 

“Ts he a broody man?” 

“No, sir. I wouldn’t say so.” 

“Good-natured?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I haven’t a word to say 
against that. And he doesn’t ask what is 
unreasonable.” 

“Well, what’s the matter, then?” 

‘Well, sir, I don’t know. It just seemed 
as if I was alone there—that’s all. I might 
say it seemed as if Wye was two men in- 
stead of one, and that them two were to- 
gether and off by themselves all the time.” 

Other men who followed said almost the 
same thing. None quarreled with Ben. 
There never was a cross word spoken on 
Amarynth, and no one had reported any. 
To be sure, a man named Gosling, who 
came from the revenué service, almost 
caused trouble. He would come down for 
several successive mornings without shav- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you take that stubble off 
your face?’”’ Ben asked with half a growl. 

“Well, it’s this way, Mr. Wye,” Gosling 
had said. ‘‘You see, I’ve been all my life 
shaved by a barber—until I came here. 
I hack and scratch myself, sir, and why 
not let it go? There’s nobody here who 
minds.” 

“T do,” said Ben. ‘“‘If you can’t shave 
yourself I’ll try my hand. I'll shave you. 
I’m forty years and more, and I never did 
it yet for anybody but myself, but I’ll try 
my hand.” ‘ 

Sunlight or storm, at six o’clock every 
morning for the seven months of his stay, 
Gosling sat in the wooden chair in front 
of the steaming tin washbasin and Wye 
drew the hair edge of the blade across Gos- 
ling’s broad countenance and held his nose 
tilted up between thumb and forefinger 
while he skimmed down his upper lip. On 
one occasion Gosling glanced up out of the 
corners of his eyes at Ben’s forearms. 


“By jumping Joshua,” said Gosling, . 


“vou certainly have got some rawhide in 
them arms of yours! I’ll bet you could 
grab an elephant by the throat and squeeze 
till his head come off.” 

There was no answer. 

“T guess, by jings, a woman would be 
seared of you,” the foolish man went on. 
“Tf she did you any wrong you’d put them 
fingers on her white throat till her tongue 
come out a yard or more.” 

“Be still,” said Ben. 

It may have appeared that life eter- 
nally made jests at his expense. I have 
sometimes felt that it did—for years and 
years—the big jest, and a lot of little ones. 
Certainly the last was cruel. 

Ben went every three months to Dalny. 
There is not much of a place there, but 


“ to Ferris. 


the lighthouse regulation provided that 
the keeper on Amarynth should make the 
journey, weather permitting. A physical 
examination and one or two errands, a 
meeting with the inspector, who only every 
other time came out to Amarynth in the 
cutter, and contact with the world of liv- 
ing beings were the objects of the provision. 
It was in September that he made his thir- 
tieth trip and tied his launch up to the 
Cuba and West Indies Steamship Com- 
pany’s landing. 

The sun beat down on the yellow, blue 
and pink houses which sheltered the whites 
and blacks, the Spanish, the American, the 
Carib and the.Negro, as Wye went up the 
narrow main street, where yellow bananas 
hung in clusters in front of the ship-supply 
houses, parrots squawked from cages hung 
in barred windows with open shutters, and 
the flies rose from the staring white-coral 
sand that was splotched by food thrown 
out to the stray dogs and pigs. 

““Wye!”’ said a voice from the doorway 
of a lawyer’s office. 

“Hello, Spooner,’’ Ben answered, cross- 
ing toward the shack before he even looked 
up. ‘‘What’s the news?” 

“Ain’t any,” said the lawyer, judge, 
insurance agent, justice of the peace and 
mayor of Dalny. ‘‘None except I don’t 
know what to do about this here boy.” 

“What boy?” 

Spooner pushed a youngster of eight or 
nine out from the shadow into the staring 
sun. He was a clear-eyed boy, badly clad 
but healthy, brown of legs and cheeks; 
and he looked straight into Ben’s eyes. 

““What’s he been doing?’”’ 

“‘Nothing,’”’ said Spooner, biting the 
cigar-tinted ends of his mustache. ‘‘It’s 
his folks. They died on him. The blame 
trouble of it is that when they died it was 
over in Ferris County. Here in Dalny 
County we claim that there in Ferris was 
their residence. They’d lived here certain, 
but took sick and went over to the Springs. 
Ferris sends the boy to us. We sends him 
and tg 

“‘Boy belongs to nobody,” finished Ben. 

“‘T reckon that’s who he belongs to.” 

“Tl take him,” said Ben. “Give the 
boy to me. I’ll take him to the light till 
he’s big enough to send to an academy.” 

Spooner said: “You ain’t in earnest?” 

“Yes, Iam,” said Ben. ‘‘What’s to be 
done to make it legal?” 

“By cracky! Nothin’,” replied Spooner. 
“There ain’t any legal question where none 
is let come up. And the mayor of Dalny 
and judge of the district court won’t let any 
come up. That’s me.” 

““What’s your name, son?’”’ asked Ben. 

“Name’s Roddy Pike,’’ Spooner an- 
swered. 

““Wayt to go with me?” 

The boy put a moist warm hand into 
Wye’s; it was his answer. He belonged to 
Ben. Indeed he said so when Ben’s launch 
started back on its thirty-mile dance on 
the Gulf. The warm spray was coming up 
over the bows and Roddy sat staring at 
Ben leaning against the cockpit with his 
hand on the wheel. 

“We're going home now—aren’t we?” 


said the boy. 


Something in that suggestion of a shar- 
ing of life broke a dam in Ben Wye. Out 
of the old confines poured forth a flood of 
love; out of the reservoir closed tightly 
since the last time, nearly twenty years be- 
fore, that he had stood in the hotel room in 
Winchester with a wet shaving brush in his 
hand thinking of the lovely Amy, now 
gushed forth a torrent from the heart. The 
boy did not belong to Ben; it was the man 
who belonged to the boy. He would love 
him, serve him, build him. He was in 
Roddy Pike’s service. 

His imagination etched the pictures of 
the future—of the hours when he, the light 
keeper, would perform those ceremonies of 
going to bed as his mother performed them 
for him so many years ago; when he, the 
weather-beaten, life-beaten man, could find 
a fierce joy in suffering the anxieties of an 
illness; when he, the tired worn-out spirit, 
could live again, come again to strong 
youth and to the ascents of manhood 
through Roddy’s eyes, through Roddy’s 
mind and -through Roddy’s heart. This 
was to be his path:out from slavery; this 
was to free him at last from the notion, 
from the death devil that had been so pa- 
tient.and so sure of the end. 


The court ain’t in session. 
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I ask this question: Was it not ay 
less thing that at the moment of th 
ing door there came the message? 

Ben always knew that it would 
Some confidence of granite inflexi 
assured him throughout these y 
the message would come. He knew 
would answer that call. He was 
that the delay made the inevitable 
more certain. 

For more than twenty years 
never mentioned the names of 
Sayres and Amy; he had made n 
he had looked nowhere. He neve: sa 
man and woman in the distance wonde 
if these two might be the two who 
wished him good luck at the rail 
station when they knew they were gi 
across the world together. No— 
sage would come at last, a summons 
come. He would know then. He beli 
in this. It was a perfect faith. It dic 
fail him. 

After he and Roddy had landed ¢ 
long spindle-legged pier at Ama 
and had stood, like specks on th 
beach, looking up at the flashes of t 
projected into the dusk—two w 
red—two white, one red—they cl 
into the living quarters. 

The assistant keeper was up in th 
Ben broke open the bundle of new 
he had bought for Roddy at a gs 
Dalny, kept by the meanest man 
state. The inside wrapping was 
paper; when thestring parted and the 
dle flew open there upon the printed 
was the face! 


of his wild heart and filled his ears: 
drums of the notion. The mes 
come! 


Walker Sayres lives in a house ju 
the avenue that is not only luxuriou: 
has the ostentation of affluence both 
and out. He is able to afford all th 
cause the money his father made as ¢ 
operator has been doubled and trij 
its owner’s association with one 
large coal and oil companies. The 
have a country place with great wh 
lars and wide lawns and much begs 
acres; they have a schooner yach 
children. 

When there are formal entertai 
at the city home a wide flight of ste 
ing to the front door spreads out 
the sidewalk in the shape of the mo 
fish trap, and symbolic perhaps 
Sayres’ desire for social prestige, a 
called. What they wanted of it 
they were going to do with it are qu 
I do not pretend to answer. : 

If one watched the Sayres’ hot 
some patience there could be seen e¢ 
a slick-haired dapper man come di 
steps and walk with rather mincing g 
ward the avenue and round the 
Later on the limousine came for § 
and sometimes later still it came b 
someone else. Callers came in, lef 
It was a cold and 


pale-blue and white face. 

Of course he might have been a @ 
but this was not the fact. The fact 
seems to me rather extraordinary 
Fate works with a wonderful pat 
ning every detail and foreseeing 
ahead every contingency, working 
one day and toward one moment. 
could be more ingenious of de 
man came from the shop located 
apartment called The Richen, 
Avenue. His name was Mori; 
barber. 

A watcher outside the Sayres’ h 
not have remained long in ignor 
Mori’s identity and profession; 


- 


cover where he came from every! 
at nine and where he returned eve 
ing at nine-thirty. ‘ 
On the twenty-fifth day of Oct 
on a morning when the air was 
smelled of burning leaves in the 
and of roasting chestnuts in the 
telephone operator at The Riche 
down to the barber shop and 
(Concluded on Page 132) 
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(Concluded from Page 130) 
someone at the Sayres’ residence had tele- 
phoned a message for Mori. It was said 
that Mr. Sayres would not require Mori’s 
customary service on this morning. 

“Did he want me to-morrow?” asked the 
barber, fearing that his affluent patron, 
who provided him with a tidy little sum 
every month, might have decided to make 
a change. 

“Well, perhaps I didn’t hear just right,”’ 
said the girl, ‘‘but I thought something 
was said about Mr. Sayres’ never needing 
your services again.” 

At exactly nine o’clock a tall man with a 
black bag climbed the steps of Mr. Sayres’ 
residence. ‘‘I am the barber,” said he to 
the houseman who opend the door. “Mr. 
Mori is not coming this morning. I am 
here in his place—to attend to the gen- 
tleman.” 

The words were spoken slowly and a 
strange emphasis was given to the last slow 
sentence. 

Wye had come back, as the death devil 
had promised, into the life of Sayres. 

“T don’t know what Mr. Sayres will 
say,” the houseman announced, looking at 
the brown close-shaven weathered skin of 
the visitor, and into his deep-set glowing 
eyes. ‘‘He’sa very irritable gentleman and 
a great sufferer from dyspepsia. The least 
thing upsets him.” 

“Tf I shave him he will not utter a single 
complaint,” replied the visitor. ‘“‘I think 
he will give satisfaction.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,’’ laughed the servant, 
cracking his cold and sour face. ‘‘That was 
a lapsus linki—a slip of the tongue, eh? 
You said as how he would give satisfaction. 
Ha, ha, ha.” 

The visitor put his coat and hat on the 
hall stand and sighed. He was here at 
last—the journey’s end! So destiny had 
willed for Ben Wye’s notion. 

“‘ Just follow me,”’ said the houseman. 

He crossed the wide square hall upon 
its noiseless thick rug and ascended the 
upholstered tread of the wide mahogany 
stairs. 

The house had a chill—not the brisk 
chill of the October morning but the chill 
of death and of slow decay. There was a 
faint antiseptic odor and everything was 
arranged as if by some jinni whose hands 
rather than the hands of an owner had 
squared this little Oriental lacquer table 
to the wall, whose hands rather than the 
hands of any reader had put these luxu- 
riously bound books upon the stand be- 
neath an Italian lamp which never burned. 

“This is their nest!’’ whispered Wye to 
himself. 

‘“‘In here,” the servant said, opening a 
door into a man’s dressing room. ‘‘ He'll be 
up from breakfast in three or four minutes 
now.” 


So short a time—after all these years of. 


waiting! 

Ben, having drawn off his coat, rolled up 
his immaculate shirt sleeves just as they 
had been rolled up that morning when old 
Devern told him that Amy had gone. He 
began to lay out the shaving instruments 
upon the towel on the bureau. 

“Lord save us, you’re the strongest bar- 
ber I have ever seen,’’ said the houseman, 
pointing to Ben’s forearms, which were 
still without a perceptible growth of hair 
but were strung with rippling knots and 
welts of long sinews, intertwining as his 
fingers moved. 

*T’ve got the hands for a strangler,”’ 
said Ben quickly and cheerfully. 

The lean houseman made a wry face; 
he concluded that he did not like the new 
barber. He brought the hot water in a 
porcelain pitcher from the next room, and 
with a superior and aloof air he put it down, 
rubbed his finger tips together as if remov- 
ing imaginary pollution and closed the door 
softly beltind him. 

Wye looked round the room, which 
some interior decorator had prepared for 
the master of the house. It was a pleasant 
and cheerful chamber with a door into the 
hall, one at the right, which led into Sayres’ 
bedroom; and a third at the left. Perhaps 
this one led into her chamber. 

The owner had impressed his own per- 
sonality upon the room too. Above the 
dressing case was a picture of some actress 
who had inscribed her flourished signature 
upon its glossy surface nearly a quarter of 
acentury ago. She was pretty in a soft and 
squeezy way. There were other pictures on 
the wall—Venus at her bath, a nymph 
twiddling her feet in a spring, and a copy 
of a nude froma salon. A little clock held 
up by a grinning satyr scolded the lot with 
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vehement ticking. Its face showed that it 
was now eight minutes after nine. It was 
at ten minutes after nine that the train had 
taken Ben away from Winchester toward 
Frankfort, standing on the steps looking 
back for the last time at lovely Amy and 
with the warmth of Walker’s handclasp 
still clinging to his palm—some twenty 
years ago. 

The door opened suddenly, but Ben had 
trained himself for this moment; he did not 
look up. His powerful fingers moved 
round in the crooks of his own hands, feel- 
ing their own strength and waiting for the 
door to close. 

“My man says you came in Mori’s 
place,” said a tired voice as the latch 
snapped in the closed door. They were 
alone! 

There was something in Sayres’ voice so 
suggestive of lifelessness, of sickness with 
living that Ben, who had been forced to 
speculate as to whether Walker would 
know him or not and to plan what he would 
do in either case, looked up, half forgetting 
his purposes in a sudden surge of curiosity. 

Sayres had grown old. His hair was gray 
where it still clung round an area of bald- 
ness. Upon his face there was a constant 
shifting of expression. It was like a loose 
stocking; it fell in folds of weariness and 
was jerked up again by an effort that might 
once have been conscious but was now ha- 
bitual. This gave it a strange restlessness 
of expression, a peculiar coming and going 
of vitality that was unpleasant indeed. 

Ben looked squarely for a moment into 
Sayres’ eyes. There was no flicker of rec- 
ognition in their dullness. Perhaps there 
might have been if Sayres had not lost, as 
Ben’s quick instinct told him, all interest 
in human beings. Wye in Sayres’ eyes was 
a barber—just as a waiter was a waiter; a 
policeman, a policeman; a clerk, a clerk; 
a stenographer, a stenographer. He had 
lost the human inquiry; he cared nothing 
more whether those of his species were mar- 
ried or single, sick or well, or preferred cold 
days to August heat or florist blooms to 
wild flowers, or dry cigars to moist. The 
world for him had become peopled by lay 
figures as catalogued and impersonal as 
machine parts and circular letters. 

He looked at Ben only to be sure that a 
barber had come to shave his precious face. 
Nothing else flowed from him but this one 
cold short stream of inquiring vision. He 
did not expect a reckoning. And Ben to 
him was only a barber. The day had come; 
in that room was the creep of the soft feet 
of death, but to Sayres the time and place 
were only a part of that commonplace rou- 
tine which is all that is left of life when the 
bare essence of some men’s lives has failed 
them and the enfeebled body no longer can 
be fed diminishing pleasures because of the 
higher costs in pain. 

The clock on the dresser said that it was 
now nine minutes after nine. It had a calm 
little face and probably would not stop, no 
matter what it saw; it would go on ticking 
in its frantic pettiness, thought Ben, though 
the spectacle before it might be enough to 
start from their sockets the eyes of a human 
being. Perhaps these eyes would be Amy’s 
eyes. He could hear someone moving be- 
hind the third door, occasionally clearing 
the throat in an unpleasant asthmatic man- 
ner. Well he remembered Amy’s throat; 
it was white and velvety like the top of 
warm rich milk. 

Sayres’ throat, however, which once had 
been a little too thin, had now covered the 
Adam’s apple in front of the jugular vein 
with its distentions and layers and folds of 
fat. Ben had thought of Walker as being 
tall; now his increased weight carried in 
the wrong places, in the places wherever it 
could find pouchy retention, had made him 
a dumpy man, appearing shorter than in 
fact he was. 

“Come! Let’s get at it,’’ he said with 
his impatient whine, and sitting down in 
the chair he threw back his head so that 
the folds in his neck would stretch out and 
a towel could be tucked round his collar. 
A gurgle sounded somewhere within him, 
under the spread-out barber’s napkin. 

“Damn that breakfast,’’ he muttered, 
and stared up at the ceiling. He went on as 
if addressing the makers of his destinies be- 
yond many ceilings and beyond the roof, 
and to that vague gathering he said petu- 
lantly, ‘‘Once I could eat anything.” 

Ben Wye lifting a razor from its leather 
case put it down upon the napkin spread 
out upon the little stand. As if he did not 
quite like its position he touched its hard 
shiny black-rubber handle so that it move] 
slightly into a central position, a place of 
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prestige among the rest of the barber’s 
paraphernalia. Then he mixed up a thick 
creamy lather and with painstaking atten- 
tion to his task he applied it carefully to 
Sayres’ face, and as he rubbed it in he 
stood away at arm’s length as if he were ca- 
ressing the skin of a snake. 

A telephone bell sounded from far away 
behind doors and hallways. There was a 
chance, Ben knew, that a message might 
come that would upset his plans. In that 
case he knew. what todo. He was calm; he 
went about fulfilling the task for which his 
notion and the woven fabrie of twenty 
years had fitted him, without a tremor. A 
precision and a scrupulous care showing in 
every movement made his manner unlike 
that of a barber; it was more the manner 
of a surgeon. 

Even the knock and the entrance of the 
houseman did not causé him to pause. 

“It’s Mr. Venner, sir,”’ said the servant. 

‘An awful rotter!’”’ Sayres asserted. 
“‘What’s he want?”’ 

“Tt’s about the Virginia properties, sir. 
He wants to see you.” 

Sayres without opening his eyes, the 
dark lids of which covered his eyeballs, 
said: “‘Say to him that it would give me 
great pleasure to have him dine with me at 
the club. If I can get a contract out of him 
I can stand it. I won’t have to eat here 
anyway.” 

The houseman gave a sneering glance at 
his belathered employer and closed the 
door. Ben looked back at the razor in the 
palm of his hand. He opened it, he exam- 
ined its shiny blade; he tried the edge on 

whis thumbnail. It gave forth a little ting. 
Good steel, hollow ground. The surface of 
the blade reflected the glints of light in 
Ben’s eyes. He smiled and tried the edge 
upon the thick skin on the ball of his thumb. 
It took out a little smooth nick and left a 
tiny glistening concave. Notsharp enough! 

Ben held the strop tight and stroked it 
with the fine-tempered blade. Sping-sping! 
Sping-sping! Sping-sping!—the tune of 
paper-thin metal with little microscopic 
irresistible teeth. Sping-sping-swish! An 
edge to split a hair—an edge to leave nice 
clean work. 

Ben began at one of the temples, draw- 
ing with little quick dabs down the flabby 
cheek. He would begin at the top and work 
to the bottom—he would leave the throat 
till the last, provided nothing happened to 
upset the plan. When he had come down 
the cheek to the corner of the mouth with 
its thick red lips he sighed and wiped the 
razor clean again. He was thinking now; 
he was thinking of the day this man first 
walked into Blatchford’s office. How hot 
it was that day! 

Ben had begun on the other cheek when 
the third door opened. 

“‘Damn it, Amy, keep out!”’ said Sayres, 
and his breath blew little bubbles of the 
lather into the air. 

Ben held the razor poised and stared at 
thewoman. She, of course, would know him 
when her glance had turned toward him. 
And yet he would not have known her. She 
was not fat, but she was puffy. She had 
the appearance of being stuffed into her 
smart tailored clothes. The eyes, once like 
shadowed trout pools, had grown shallow 
and glassy. She had surrounded them with 
dainty artificial blackening of the lashes to 
give them emphasis. Her hair was waved. 
No longer did it have that color of the au- 
tumn meadows, with its lights and varia- 
tions; it was now a shade or two darker 
and flat toned. Her shoulders had rounded. 
Hands once graceful were now stiff, over- 
cushioned and heavy with rings. 

“T’m going out,’’ she announced with 
the voice of one who is ever in need of 
clearing air passages. ‘‘I want some money. 
I haven’t time to stop at the bank.” 

“You wait till I’m through here,’ said 
Sayres. “It’s a wonder you’re up this 
early. You got up for breakfast this morn- 
ing to give me a bad time. Why didn’t you 
have a headache, eh?”’ 

“You flatter yourself,’ she replied. ‘‘I 
got up to play bridge.” 

“Well, you'll wait now if you want your 
money,” said Sayres, turning back with his 
face to the ceiling and closing his eyes. 

The woman gazed at him a moment with 
disgust and hate. She tucked a tiny hand- 
kerchief into her sleeve, but not before the 
room had been filled with a heavy perfume. 
And then, as if Ben might be worth looking 
at, she raised her insolent glance and eyed 
him critically. She smiled at him—the 
smile of a woman who can afford to smile 
at any healthy man, knowing all the while 
that the bars of class will keep everything 


_ climbed out of the launch. The boy 
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eo 
in its place. It was not much like the 
smile of Amy Devern. She turned 
with an absurd queenliness and went 
She had not recognized Ben. f 
Wye sighed once more and returr 
his task. He came down to the upp 
and made a delicate job of it. The 
the lips that had lied to him; these 
lips that had stolen kisses which y 
Who would believe it now? 
He raised the razor again, wi 
blade and stropped its edge once m 
was coming down to the promine 
and soon he would be over that 
then there was the descent to the 
where one stroke from side to sid 
pressure of his giant’s forearms wo 
noiseless and not resisted by anythi 
He held the razor up, staring at the d 
of lights on its blade. He was think 
“What’s the matter?’”’ complained 
man in the chair. 
Ben did not answer. He glanced g 
frantic little clock, which recorded 
minutes after nine, and returned | 
labors. The chin required more t 
lathering. Ben worked patiently. 
tested the feel of this man’s fat jowls: 
his fingers as he drew the skin tight 
and that. But after all he wou 
have to do this again. 
And now there was left only a whit 
of lather at the throat. It ran fro 
side, below the ears. It was like 
chalk mark which shows where th 
are to be accurately severed. } 
Ben wiped his hands on a to 
picked up the razor again. He 
cool steel blade across the palm of 
as he gazed down at Sayres’ counte 
upon which the sunlight fell. 
‘‘What’s the matter? Why don’t ye 
on?”’ whined the helpless man. 
In answer the razor blade came 
tact with the flesh of the throat. I 
softly this way an that. It slid 
down to the thin white line of lath 
cut into the stubble hidden beneat 
moved on—its cool flat surface w 
warm skin. The thin white line of 
had disappeared. The razor edge to 
a last drop under the ear and was 
The job was done. 
Sayres tried to sit up, but finding 
effort he turned his head. 
_“‘Judas priest, it’s twenty after n 


fice. I’ll wash my face myself.” — 
He got out of the chair and 7 
“Amy! Damnit! Amy! Amy!) 
“Oh, here,” he said suddenly, ‘I 
you. Tell Mori I gave you this. 
he’d have had it if he’d come. It wi 
that dirty little dog a lesson. I'll 
much to make him sick.” 
_ Into the hand of Ben Wye he 
ten-dollar gold piece. 


The sunlight made Amarynth 
its white tower shine like a metal ca 
into the middle of the flat blue co 
world. Ben’s launch went toward 
the saucy little waves as if it were 
to get back after fretting at a strang 
for thirty, weary days. The man a 
wheel could see the washing flappi 
wind. There were the assistant 
flannel shirts and there were the whi 


skimming over the tide pools, roun 
dark pelicans sat in a talkative 
blage of absurd gravity. ’ 
As Ben came nearer he could see 
boy had come down to meet him; 
sitting on the end of the pier with 
legs swinging over the edge. 
“Hello! I was waiting for you,” he 
Ben threw the painter round a 


arm round one of the man’s thig 
clung to it. 
“You glad to get back?” asked 
“Yep,’’ Ben answered, and put 
round one of the boy’sshoulders. ‘ 
you something in that bag, son. But! 
something else.” 
“A gold piece!’ 
“Yep; a gold piece.” i 
Then suddenly, as if he had thous 
the possibliity that Roddy might 
from him, Ben threw his great fi 
round the boy and held him clo 
thought of the twenty years. 
“Want to tell you something, 
Don’t ever try to pay anybody back 
something that will make a joke) 
And a waste that’s horrible to thi 
Roddy. There’s only one avenger 
only one! It’s not death, Roddy- 


ouble to fool himself with an illusion to 
t that Mr. Warrington had become 
ssted in him and would, if properly 
vached, finance a Middle-Western 
y with young Slawson at its head. 
tter moments of sanity he realized 
he had become an empty shell, and 
Nature, who abhors a vacuum, would 
ge herself forthwith. Twice a week he 
to the red-headed girl in the Bronx, 
wice a week the Bronx responded. He 


seret grief she bore so bravely. 

sy were sitting on the veranda this 
ioon in sentimental spring. She was 
ing gently in a couch hammock, her 
ite head resting languidly against pil- 
of soft shade and texture. The ex- 
nant gazed down the sloping lawn 
a little brook below chuckling under a 
ency of infant leafage. He had 
his romance here. The girl in the 
« was only partially romantic; she 
it out in all-night dances and raptures 
cowboy heroes seen in motion-picture 
ers. She was very young, thought 
jlawson. 

ien he looked up Sadie was regarding 
through half-closed eyes. Being no 
ar, young Mr. Slawson was unable to 
nber just what Walter Pater had said 
; Mona Lisa, but he was under the 
‘ssion that Walter, in a moment of 
isiasm, had declared that Mona had 
e—that she went right on indefinitely 
‘e period of life most suitable to her 
‘Tooks. A lady’s age didn’t matter so 
after all, he concluded, so long as she 
jore beautiful every year. His Uncle 
a, as he remembered it, had married 
| five years older than himself, and 
‘body had declared it a great romance. 
! Uncle Emlin had died six weeks after 
eremony, but the principle remained 


ame. - 

That are you thinking about?” asked 
orceress, thrusting a dainty foot for- 
iin order to balance herself in the 


ing seat. 
th.” He blushed, then came to him- 
0 explain clumsily: “I was thinking 
i my chances here.”’ ; 
rnext question fully convinced him of 
upernatural, gifts. 
low old are you?”’ she asked. 
‘Il be twenty-four next November.” 
it uneasily, fearful that, since she was 
ad reader, she had heard him asking 
ame question with regard to her. 
‘ou’ll have no trouble here, I should 
, if you’re really in earnest about it,” 
aid vaguely. “But what has Lewis- 
to offer you?” 
. lot,”” he answered after swallowing 
_ “T mean to say, a lot of hopes.”’ 
f I were a man,” she told him, a half- 
ed smile coming to her lips, ‘‘I should 
raight to New York. Everything’s 
. Lewisburg’s a poky old place, when 
ook at it. But New York Be 
@ sighed. Whereupon Eddie Slawson 
d his supreme bravery. 
‘here’s one thing that isn’t in New 
,” he informed her, swinging clumsily 
d on his footstool. 
Vhat’s that?” she asked innocently. 
ou.” He said the word thickly, al- 
losing it in the fog of his emotions. 
e laughed, and as the hammock swung 
ird her little shoe touched him lightly 
ie sleeve. 
M4 course I could move, if that would 
Ove your business chances.” 
wasn’t thinking—of that. You’ve 

m business chances and everything 
dut of my head. But I seem to have 
Bempletely wild. I can’t think about 
hing but you—I know I oughtn’t to be 
1 this way i 
ddenly she leaned forward and caught 

both his shoulders, scrutinizing him 

r fine eyes. 

rou only knew how I like it—being 
ve to like this!” was her peculiar 
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“Oh, Mrs. Annister—you don’t 

“No, my boy. You mustn’t go on spoil- 
ing your life with a lot of false hopes. My 
heart’s—oecupied—already. And even if it 
weren’t—I’m nearly ten years older than 
you.” 

“Mona Lisa didn’t have any age,” he 
informed her, but almost as soon as he had 
made the comment he was sure he hadn’t 
said it right. 

“‘T suppose not,’’ she agreed quite dream- 
ily. ‘‘How about the red-headed girl in the 
Bronx?”’ 

Suddenly young Slawson covered his face 
with his hands, and when he looked up he 
groaned: 

“‘She’s the finest, sweetest girl in all the 
world.” 

“Of course,” said she soothingly. “But, 
after all, that’s no serious obstacle to your 
getting married.’’ 

““You’re cynical!” he roared, coming to 
his feet and grinding his teeth. 

““You mustn’t have too much to do with 
cynical people,’’ she cautioned him, smiling. 
“Tt’s contaminating. It would be dreadful 
if the simple villagers of Manhattan should 
find you’d come to Lewisburg and got cyni- 
cal.”’ Then in a kindly, maternal tone: 
““My dear boy, you don’t know how sorry 
Iam. ButI do think you’d better go home 
and be sensible.” 

He reseated himself on the footstool and 
sat awhile glaring down toward the river 
bed. After all, she was right. Despite the 
honey of her tone that laugh she had just 
given him stung like a box over the ear. 
He turned to see that she was still regard- 
ing him with kind, dreamy eyes; and she 
had just opened her mouth to speak again 
when a parlor maid came to the veranda 
and, being well broken to her profession, 
spoke when she was spoken to. 

“Mista Ranger calling, Miss Sadie.” 

‘Show him out here,’”’ commanded Miss 
Sadie; but as soon as the maid had de- 
parted the cause of poor Slawson’s young 
despair came over and laid her hand—the 
hand with the wedding ring—lightly against 
his hot cheek. 

“Go back to New York,” she whispered, 
and then in a peculiarly wistful tone: “You 
don’t know how much obliged I am to you 
for feeling as you do.”’ 

As soon as Eddie Slawson had taken leave 
of his hostess with bows of awful politeness 
Jerry Ranger faced her with more serious- 
ness than he generally showed in her pres- 
ence. The acrimonious hints which had 
come to him from the lips of his naturally 
humane sister were ringing in his ears and 
had the effect of sharpening his tone as he 
asked: 

“Sadie, what have you done to that poor 
Slawson boy? You seem to have knocked 
him flat.” 

“Well, if I have,” said she, showing not 
the least contrition as she leaned against a 
pillar and smiled her mysterious smile, 
“T’ve just put him on his feet again and 
sent him back to New York.” 

“Can this be Sadie Whitten?’’ he mar- 
veled as he sprawled in a cane chair. 

“T’ve changed my name, if you’ve noticed 
it,’’ she suggested. 

She took a seat beside him and folded her 
ringed hand over the one on her knee. Her 
cheeks had flushed brightly and her eyes 
were snapping with curiosity as she looked 
at him. 

“T suppose Lewisburg thinks that I am 
Helen of Troy, Cleopatra and Isolde rolled 
into one poison pellet,’’ she took up the 
delicate subject of herself. 

“Add Madame Récamier and Carrie 
Nation and you’ve about got it,’’ he ad- 
mitted. : 

“You're a nice sort of friend, to sit round 
and let them say such things!’’. 

“T can’t go round challenging old women 
to duels,’”’ he pointed out, having justice on 
his side. 

“And yet I’ve not done a thing,” she 
murmured, as if to herself. 

“Not a thing,” he agreed, rather causti- 
eally. ‘And yet see what you have done!”’ 

“How? Where?” She opened her eyes 
wide. 

“To me,”’ said the famous cynic rather 
huskily. 

“Jerry Ranger, you don’t mean to say 


ou’re 
“Falling in love? Ha! Do I look it?” 
However he might have looked, the 

chronic bachelor was at that instant ex- 

periencing the sinking sensation which the 


wily stag must feel when, but now boasting 
his superiority to all hunters’ wiles, he feels 
his legs go from under him in the cunningly 
hidden pitfall. 

“Because, Jerry,’ she was saying in a 
tone of genuine concern, ‘‘I should hate to 
have you do that.” 

“Why this concern about me?” he asked, 
scrambling, as he thought, to solid ground. 

‘“We’ve been such splendid friends,’’ she 
said softly. 

“Meaning, I suppose, that when people 
get married they become splendid ene- 
mies?”’ 

“T didn’t say that,’ she replied, but she 
was looking away with that disturbed look 
which he still saw in her face. 

Silence. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, Sadie,” the cynic 
at last resumed. 

“Yes?”’ It was as far away as the 
Pleiades. 

“T never look at those things but what 
it stirs me up horribly.” 

“What things?” 

She must have known, for her glance 
followed his and rested on the plain plati- 
num band and solitaire diamond which 
gleamed from her third finger. 

‘“When you came home wearing —those— 
a crazy feeling got hold of me. I wanted to 
meet that other man. I wanted to tell him 
that he didn’t know you well enough to 
have any claims on you. Sadie, dear, I’ve 
known you ever since black Jennie rolled 
you round the park in a baby buggy. What 
right has that man got to put rings on your 
fingers iM 

“Jerry!” Her voice-was still and solemn. 

“‘T’m sorry, Sadie,’ he grunted. Then he 
came over and leaned down until his eyes 
were on a level with hers. 

Truth came rushing to him in a mortal 
panic, informing poor Jerry that it was all 
over but thestruggle. The trap was sprung. 
No more would the noble stag roam free 
among his native wilds. 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and began pacing the veranda like an 
animal already caged and on exhibition. 

“T’m not going to!” he groaned. “No, 
sir, I’m not going to!” 

“What did you say?” she asked, herself 
aroused from a dream. 

“Oh, nothing. Old age, Sadie—talking 
to myself. Well, I just dropped in a 

Again the yellow housemaid had inter- 
rupted, this time to present a card. 

*‘Miss Hester Cole.’’ Sarah read this 
aloud, then again, as though repeating it 
to herself, ‘‘ Miss Hester Cole.” 

*Dulcie told me she was back,”’ he said, 
and was puzzled by the expression she 
wore—annoyance and, so he thought, a 
little fear. 

“T wonder what she wants of me?” 
Sadie was asking. “I scarcely know her.” 

““You were working together in the same 
canteen, weren’t you?” 

“Yes. You know how people are thrown 
together.” 

This last remark was, perhaps, a bit of 
small-town snobbery, quite understandable 
in a community like Lewisburg, where the 
castes are aS numerous as among the Hin- 
dus. Before her plunge into war work Miss 
Cole had been forelady in the Emporium. 

Miss Cole was presently shown in, a 
buxom young woman, still clinging to her 
horizon-blue uniform—or more strictly 
speaking the horizon-blue uniform clung to 
Miss Cole, for it fitted her as snugly as the 
skin fits a sausage. 

“You dar-ling!”’ she shrilled, and flung 
herself into Sadie’s unready arms. “I’m 
Hessie Cole. There, I do believe you’ve 
forgotten I was alive. Billy Keegan was 
coming out this way with a late delivery 
and I begged him to drop me off so that I 
could say how-dee-do—and congratula- 
tions.” 

“Tt was awfully nice of you,” said Sadie. 
“Sit down, won’t you? I’ve often wondered 
how you were getting along.’”’ The last was 
a lie on the face of it. “Have you met 
Mr. Ranger?” 

“T’ve often heard Sadie—that is, Mrs. 
Anson Me 

“Mrs. Annister,’’ corrected Sadie. 

“Mrs. Annister—I’ve often heard her 
speak of you,’’ Miss Cole dimpled. ‘Mrs. 
Annister! I simply can’t get used to that 
name. When I got back and folks told 
me you had changed your signature I just 
ie all in a heap—actually, that’s what I 

i uss 
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The monstrous vision of Miss Cole falling 

all in a heap was not the thing that caused 
Jerry’s ears to turn forward in a very pas- 
sion of curiosity. He wanted to hear more 
from the lips of this girl who had followed 
Sadie’s every step in Paris. But ill winds 
blew and Jerry was destined to hear no 
more. Sadie’s married sister, always an 
unwelcome interruption, came home at 
that instant and proceeded to monopolize 
Jerry. Madge Pawley was a haggard, 
smaller and somewhat overpainted replica 
of Sadie; to Jerry’s thinking she was a hen- 
minded, parochial type who, under a sur- 
face of gushing cordiality, always seemed 
to be concealing the deeps of hatred against 
her more attractive, too long unmarried 
sister. 
_ “Jerry, dear!” she rippled, after direct- 
ing a miserly nod toward the astonishing 
Cole girl, “‘you’re just the man I’m looking 
for. Come and see the horrid chintz that 
Winterbotham has had the effrontery to 
send for the sunroom. He never gets any- 
thing right any more. The war seems to 
have demoralized every tradesperson in 
town. I think you ought to say something 
in the paper about it.” 

“We might warm it over into an attack 
on the Administration. Anything goes 
nowadays,”’ suggested Jerry, knowing in 
advance that his sarcasm would be wasted 
on her. 

“Yes. Isn’t it dreadful the way every- 

thing is mismanaged!”’ 
_ With dragging steps Jerry followed her 
into the sun room, suppressing a cave-born 
instinct to slay her at once and be done 
with it. Had she told him in so many words 
she could not have better conveyed the im- 
pression that she was taking him away from 
Sadie merely beeause he preferred to be 
with Sadie. 

Once in the sun room Madge found that 
Winterbotham, relenting of his crime, had 
taken the samples away. This discovery 
required the cross-examination of every 
servant in the establishment. Jerry stood 
on one foot and then on the other, aching 
to fly back to the veranda and hearken to 
the chatty Miss Cole’s remarks upon can- 
teen life in Paris. But Madge had no 
sooner denounced the perfidious Winter- 
botham than she must unburden herself of 
other matters. 

For half an hour poor Jerry wasted his 
sarcasm upon a leaden wall, then sank back 
in fatigue, permitting her the floor and the 
right of way. Finally she released him, or 
relented sufficiently to lead him back to the 
veranda. 

Miss Cole, evidently having finished 
what she had come to say, had risen to go. 

“Tt isn’t far to the trolley,’’ she was pro- 
testing in the half-convinced voice of one 
who expects afavor. “‘Oh,no; you mustn’t 
think about me. I’m used to taking care 
of myself—I wouldn’t trouble Mr. Ranger 
for the world.” 

“Jerry,’’ suggested the beautiful Mrs. 
Annister, regarding him with the melting 
glance she had acquired with widowhood, 
“Miss Cole is going back to town if 

“Let me give youalift. Mighty gladto!” 
volunteered Jerry, in time to save himself 
from conscription. 

“Oh, you’re so kind! Only as far as the 
Melton House. I hope that’s not out of 
your way.” 

“Mighty glad to,’’ Jerry repeated his 
formula. And a moment later he was bid- 
ding Sadie good afternoon, shaking hands 
with Fate. 

He had taken his plump passenger down 
the grade and well into the park before he 
could detach his mind from his new gears 
sufficiently to begin with the obsessing topic: 

“You and Mrs. Annister were together a 
great deal in Paris, weren’t you?”’ 

“Tn the same canteen, my dear,” said 
Miss Cole, and went on with a garrulity 
which seemed to increase with the speed of 
Jerry’s car. ‘‘We were inseparable. Just 
like that. Close together as Silly and 
Cherubis. Ain’t it all amazing?” 

“Amazing?’’ asked he, taking his eyes 
off the wheel to see the pointed look she 
gave him. 

“This marriage. Where in the world did 
she get time to meet that man?”’ 


qIr 
HEY were married in June; married 
romantically and expensively on the 
lawn of the old Whitten place, arose canopy 
(Concluded on Page 139) 
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Concluded from Page 135) 
ig them from nothing more annoy- 
n the whir of angels’ wings. A 
hoir and an imported string or- 
ded and abetted the ecclesiastical 
while bride and bridegroom fur- 
a satisfactory picture of human hap- 
on public exhibition. “She didn’t 
ay over twenty,’’ pronounced Lew- 
yeeping into its bridal champagne. 
Iways knew she was crazy about 
-and how could she have cared for 
9” 
wride and bridegroom disappeared, 
‘ably for some Elysian neck of the 
woods. As a matter of fact they 
d as far as Cincinnati and took the 
hin for New York. Where to go and 
d been a case in point between Jerry 
. during their brief, ecstatic engage- 
erry had been for the Maine for- 
e knew a place where the lakes were 
‘mirrors for a face as lovely as the 
ig sun. Sarah had held out firmly 
y York. Eden was all right, she in- 
but she hated ants and mosquitoes; 
ver, the Northern woods were never 
y heated before the Fourth of July. 
ork, on the other hand, would be in 
tide of its silly season which would 
e forever after the dry First; and 
suld be lost completely there, be- 
iobody ever watched anybody else 
York. Even to Jerry’s joy-fuddled 
‘seemed that Sadie protested too 
‘He had no objection to New York. 
|, more deeply, there came between 
ie question of poor Annister’s rings. 
ad been lost to sight as soon as 
ger and morefashionably mounted 
d appeared on Sadie’s finger. 
‘you mind them now?” she asked 
a constrained voice the very after- 
sfore their wedding. 
rings?” he inquired. It was the 
ne they had mentioned them since 
realing moment in early spring when 
confessed his jealousy for those 
symbols. Sarah nodded. 
iw girl,” said he, “let’s not think 
hem. Just do what you like with 
-Tll understand. Really, Sadie, I 
*t love you half as much if I thought 
n’t cared for the man you married.” 
his had taken an effort on Jerry’s 
t he had tried to mean what he 
ind so next day they were married. 
after they had taken the train East 
ed over to close her silk handbag 
she had left carelessly open on a 
n the shadowy depths he caught the 
wf a diamond and of a silvery cir- 
nnister’s rings! So, after all, she 
igoing to forget. 
jhe benefit of their honeymoon the 
‘Summer withheld his sunstrokes 
their first week in New York; heat- 
tion cases fell off appreciably on the 
st Side and happy children played 
swilight in Central Park. Altogether 
bined bliss of Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
‘was a boon to the six million who 
oubtless have risen up and called 
ed had it not been for a growing 
on the part of the proletariat to 
prosperous classes credit for noth- 
4 
almy noon Jerry Ranger, slippered, 
ble, a light Havana between his 
he paper before his eyes, sprawled 
i ing room of their suite at the Mer- 
Above the news ran the lazy over- 
his thoughts, mentioning various 
to him in old newspaper days. 
me in, dressed for the street, which 
u prise. She wore a gown of airy 
e and a wide, cool white hat. 
soing to get my hair washed,”’ said 


3% 


h!”? she smiled, and rumpled his 
ks. You must have a townful 


mn’t be hard to lose me,” he grinned 
Old Pat Kerrigan sort of half made 
ith me to meet him for lunch at the 
Club. Suppose I pick you up at 
Say, at five o’clock. Suitable to 
e old joy bird?” : 

‘old joy bird! The day before his 
he had overheard a_ hardened 
af the Pioneer staff predicting that 
y would turn the boss into a com- 
sh. Probably he was right. Be- 
e hurried away, leaving him to his 
ressing, he had pressed her bright 
38 to his lips—his rings, bought and 
—and the action brought to his 
faint jealousy for those other rings 
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which should have been buried with the 
man who drew his sword and died for a 
cause which it had not been Jerry’s privi- 
lege to defend. 


_ Out in the upper reaches of Manhattan, 
in that zone which the less progressive 
newspaper wit still dares to call South 
Albany, but which is actually not so very 
far north, its latitude being about Two 
Hundredth Street, there stands the most 
commonplace and romantic of all created 
things, an apartment house. It has a name, 
I suppose, and a number, and it has been 
builded on the basic New York idea, which 
is that one should look and act just a little 
richer than one is. This house, which is of 
brick with an ornamental Tudor front, is 
in a way more sensible than its multitude 
of sisters, for it has an airy vacant lot both 
to right and to left and its height is an 
insignificant matter of four stories. In the 
outside lobby, under the ornate door-arch, 
there is a long row of brass-framed cards, 
honestly displayed like a table of contents, 
naming in full the author of every human 
tragedy or comedy contained within. Above 
each name appears an attendant push- 
button whereby the inhabitant, lurking 
above, may be warned of approaching 
friend or foe. Some of the names are 
adorned with professional titles. For in- 
stance, there is Miss Myrtle Feeze, Em- 
broidery, in the professional class; and in 
the residential class Mr. Milton Ossvitz, 
Mr. Selby W. Consadine, and others to the 
number of twenty or thirty. Under the 
third button, reading from left to right, 
there is the name Mrs. Lincoln MacArthur, 
and directly below this has been scribbled 
in an angular hand the word ‘‘Stenog- 
raphy.” 

It was a little after one o’clock of a mild 
June day when that row of young mothers, 
who habitually sit for hours in the little 
strip of park across the way, had finished 
the delicatessen luncheons and were back 
upon their bench. They usually got round 
to the sorry case of Rosie MacArthur be- 
fore the row of perambulators raised its 
jungle call and it became again necessary 
to scurry across the gasoline-drenched as- 
phalt to renew baby’s bottle. To-day the 
topic was approached diagonally by Mrs. 
Selby W. Consadine when she said: 

“T’m awful afraid one of little Selby’s 
eyes is going to be squinty.” 

The Selby referred to was asleep at that 
moment, so Mrs. Milton Ossvitz, who arose 
to peer, was thwarted in her attempt at 
diagnosis. 

“They usually straighten out by them- 
selves,’’ she remarked easily, it not being 
her baby. 

“Poor Rosie MacArthur’s boy seems to 
get worse in that bad eye all the time,” 
persisted Mrs. Consadine, determined to 
worry. Then, “It’s a wonder she don’t 
have it fixed.” 

“Tf it ain’t one thing it’s another with 
poor Rosie,”’ agreed Mrs. Ossvitz. “Don’t 
you think Link’ll ever behave?” 

“Clarence says he’s getting a divorce,” 
upspake the janitor’s wife, hitherto busy 
with a safety pin. 

“No!” This in chorus. 

“Uh-huh. And I’d do the same if I had 
plenty of grounds, even in New York State, 
like Rosie has.” 

“What happened to her?” inquired a 
chinless little woman who, having recently 
taken a sublease, was years behind in the 
gossip of the Gothic apartment house. 

“Dey vasn’t a more chummy married 


couple ever come to us,”’ declared the jan- . 


itor’s wife with a trace of what, since the 
armistice, people were beginning to suspect 
of being other than a Swedish accent. 
““Pshaw!” declared Mrs. Ossvitz. “Link 
always ballyhooed and ragged about every- 
thing. He was selfish, that’s what he was. 
He was that tight with his money Rosie 
never got a pair of imitation turquoise 
earrings but what he grudged the price.” 
“They say she was a turrible spender 
when they lived in that swell house on the 
Drive,”’ argued Mrs. Consadine. ‘“Caba- 
ray roofs and clothes and swell dinners. 
My sakes! No wonder Link blew up.” 
‘*“Didn’t she make amends?” asked Mrs. 
Ossvitz; then, revealing her own sumptuary 
tastes, she added, “by moving to this cheap 
dump? And all by herself while Link was 
onthe road. Just came in and sublet all on 
her own. I guess she told me. ‘To econo- 
mize,’ says she, ‘and when Link came home 
in January he was tickled blue. Said I’d 
turned over a new leaf.’ Poor Rosie!” 
“He had a mean dissizition,” proclaimed 
the janitor’s wife. 
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“But when he came home in January,” 
went on Mrs. Ossvitz, “‘they were just like 
two turtle doves. For a week. Then blooie! 
What happened, do you suppose?” 

“Dey say she got flirty mit a fella from 
Boston,” suggested the janitor’s wife. 

“Tell that to the marines!”’ sniffed Mrs. 
Ossvitz. ‘“‘There wasn’t a flirty bone in 
Rosie’s body. It was something else, what- 
ever happened. But do you remember the 
way he went downstairs that morning? 
Hollering, ‘I don’t come back till then!’ 
like a house afire.”’ - 

“And he never did,” declared the jani- 
tor’s wife. 

The stream of conversation was abruptly 
diverted by the arrival of a taxicab at the 


Gothic entrance across the way. Out of its. 


shining door there came a slender, hand- 
some lady in an airy blue gown and a cool 
wide-brimmed white hat. 

Mrs. Ossvitz deigned to wonder what she 
wanted while the top of the cool white hat 
was seen bobbing above the row of push- 
buttons in the lobby. Presently she dis- 
appeared into the depths, an unseen hand 
from above having turned on the electric 
Fs releasing the latch of the big front 

oor. 

A moment before this incident Rosie 
MacArthur had been tick-tocking busily 
away in a rear apartment, third floor. She 
had learned to go quite rapidly and with 
few mistakes on an antiquated typewriter; 
and she was now revising a catalogue which 
her cousin, who was advertising manager 
for a One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
department store, had graciously given her 
to do. The room in which she worked had 
been a contented middle-class dining room, 
just as Rosie herself, up to a year ago, had 
beenacontented middle-class wife. Freddie, 
her naughty, active eight-year-old boy, had 
soiled the white enameled woodwork with 
his hands, which were usually dirty. Rosie, 
who, if still a rose, was a crushed and wilted 
one, was too busy at that moment to see 
what the impish boy with the pathetic cast 
in his eye was then doing. He was carving 
his initials on a door panel. Straining her 
sight over the copy, but still conscious that 
Freddie needed watching, she asked, 
scarcely pausing in her work: 

“What are you doing?” 

“Nothing, mamma.” 

“Well, stop it.” 

; > hy can’t I go to the ball game in the 
ot?” 

He had whined this several hundred 
times since breakfast. She didn’t want 
him to be playing with strange boys. She 
blamed Link’s unsatisfactory behavior to 
association with boys in early days. She 
was about to tell him to light the gas range 
and put on a kettle of water when the bell 


rang. 

“Go to the clicker, Freddie,’’ she com- 
manded nervously. 

Who could it be? Resolutely she set her 
naturally irresolute mouth as Freddie scur- 
ried into the parlor to open the door for the 
approaching guest. Rosie fell to typing 
savagely, spoiled a page and tore it in two. 
She felt sure the call must have something 
to do with Link. 

“Tt’s a lady!” announced Freddie in a 
stage whisper. Whereupon Rosie Mac- 
Arthur tidied her hair and went into the 
parlor to face a celestial being in a gown of 
airy blue and a cool white hat. 

“Ts there a family named MacArthur 
living here?” asked the newcomer, in that 
smooth tone of superiority which is often 
more insulting than an outright curse. 

“T am Mrs. MacArthur,” said Rosie. 
She didn’t mean to make her voice un- 
cordial, but her nerves were on edge and 
she hated the great lady’s glance round the 
untidy interior. 

“Tsee. Do you claim to have lost a wed- 
ding ring and a solitaire diamond sometime 
last January?’’ the smoothly insolent cross- 
examination went on. 

“Claim to?”’ Rosie MacArthur was 
stunned at first, then she found breath to 
ask in her thin little voice: “Have you 
found my rings?” 

“TI have found some rings,” the caller 
corrected her. ‘‘Would you mind describ- 
ing the ones you lost?” 

““Well’’—Rosie was all a-tremble, and 
her caller’s evident impatience to be off 
confused her for a while—‘‘ the engagement 
ring was set with a large steel-blue dia- 
mond—it was almost a carat and a half, 
and very pure. It had four little chip dia- 
monds on either side, set in a platmum 
filigree. There was a scratch-mark shaped 
like an arrow inside the band. The dia- 
mond was set in a crown. The wedding 
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ring was just a plain band of platinum. 
There weren’t any initials, because—be- 
cause—well, Link insisted on platinum—it 
was very stylish that year 4 

“‘ Are these yours?’”’ asked the lady, bring- 
ing two rings out of her silk bag and drop- 
ping them into Rosie’s rather characterless 
palm. 

“Yes, they’re the ones,’’ admitted Rosie, 
regarding the restored treasures without a 
trace of enthusiasm. 

“T’m so glad,”’ said White Hat, smiling 
the smile of duty well done. She turned 
and half opened the door when her retreat 
was arrested by a voice which was not 
angry, but only quaveringly tired: 

“How did you know I’d lost these 
rings?” 

“T saw your advertisement in a New 
York paper which was forwarded to me at 
my home in the South.” 

“Oh, that was in the papers last Jan- 
uary. When did you find them?” 

“At about that time—January, I be- 
lieve. I was passing through New York and 
I picked them up on a dressing table at 
Victor’s Restaurant.” 

“So I did leave them at Victor’s!”’ said 
Rosie MacArthur, as if to herself. Then, a 
sudden’ terrible accusation in her voice: 
“Do you mean to say you found them in 
January and read my ad in the papers and 
knew that they were my wedding and en- 
gagement rings—and didn’t do a thing 
about it?” 

“My dear woman,” quoth the superior 
being, “I fully intended to return them all 
along. But circumstances were such that 
it was quite impossible—I’m ever so sorry.” 

““You’re not so sorry as I am,” declared 
Rosie MacArthur, raising her voice to a 
pitch it had never attained before in all her 
crushed and gentle life. ‘“‘You can take 
them away with you—I’ll pay no reward 
for them—now.” 

“JT had no intention of claiming a re- 
ward,” said White Hat with ever so sooth- 
ingasmile. ‘But if I have inconvenienced 
you ”7 

Poor Rosie’s laugh crackled through lips 
which had become perfectly colorless. 

“Tnconvenienced me! You lost me my 
husband—made him quit me—at just the 
time when we’d made up and everything! 
I was trying to be careful, trying to save 
and be everything he wanted—and I was 
trying so hard—and then when he found 
I’d lost the rings—good night !’’ 

What tragedy was this in which Sadie 
Whitten Ranger, at the last graceful cur- 
tain of her own self-made comedy, now 
found herself involved. The little woman, 
as colorless and wilted as a pink rose 
that had been stepped on, sank down 
beside the center table and began to cry. 

“Tf I just hadn’t lost the rings—it was 
the one thing he wouldn’t forgive—if I - 
just hadn’t ——’” 

“Poor thing!” It was with a cry of 
genuine human sympathy that Sarah came 
over and put her slender arms round the 
heaving shoulders. But Rosie cringed away. 

“Please go away,” she said, ‘‘and let me 
get back to work.” 

“But you must keep these,’’ insisted 
Sadie, having reached down and with 
her own fashionably bediamonded fingers 
picked Rosie’s rings from the floor. 

“No! No!” 

The broken woman never lifted her face. 

“But you could sell them,’’ was Sarah’s 
last weak inspiration. ‘‘They might bring 
in quite a bit of money.” 

The bowed head with its disheveled hank 
of colorless hair shook negation inside the 
crook of a skinny arm. And when at last 
Rosie looked up with swollen eyes she 
managed to say: 

“Finders keepers 

Another gust of crying prevented her 
finishing the childish proverb. 

In the doorway Sarah turned once more 
to Rosie MacArthur. For the first time in 
her clever life she was beaten, baffled. 

“Please,’’ she said humbly with real feel- 
ing, as she tried to give back the rings the 
woman had strewn upon the floor. But 
Rosie only shoved her gently into the hall 
and closed the door. 

Outside, put out, Mrs. Jeremiah Ranger 
paused, listening to the sobs which came to 
her through the door. They stopped at the 
sound of a child’s voice. 

At last Jerry’s bride dropped the rings 
into her bag and descended to the street. 
Uppermost in her mind was a resolve to 
find one Lincoln MacArthur and tell hima 
few things. 

But she didn’t. She never will. Women 
like Sarah don’t. 
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“ The Source of Quality Lumber 


More than a quarter of a century ago The Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany began to acquire its immense timber holdings in the famous 


Calcasieu Southern Pine districts. 


Pioneering in virgin timber, this 


company’s experts had no difficulty in picking the best—the very 
cream of the forests. Therefore, guality from the source is another 
reason why The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s lumber products are 
worthy of this trade-mark brand: — 


THE MARK’ ON QUALITY LUMBER 


Today those mechanical wonders, known 
to the trade as ‘‘skidders,’’ are clearing 
wide Janes through these virgin tracts of 
pine, each sending to the mills a thou- 
sand trees a day—trees from fifty to a 
hundred feet tall—straight, smooth and 
unblemished. Nature made them, pio- 


neering woodsmen marked them as the 
best and 13 modern JpnG-—ReLL mills 
are turning them into quality lumber— 
lumber so nearly perfect that we are 
proud to brand it with our name. It 
is our mark of accomplishment. It is 
the consumer’s mark of assurance. 


Ask your dealer for IONG-RELL Brand. 


The Jonc-BeLL_ Lumber Company 


R. A. LONG BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufacturer of Southern Pine, Oak, Oak Flooring, Gum; California White 
Pine; Creosoted Lumber, Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling and Wood Blocks. 
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in his quality of parent ranking two votes, 
and the twins but one. 

The old gentleman’s heavy artillery be- 
gan first to rumble while the twins put 
down their barrage. 

“There is some excuse for a man’s mak- 
ing a fool of himself when he’s drunk,” said 
he, ‘‘or, if he doesn’t drink, once in a great 
while when he’s sober; but the trouble with 
William is he always makes a fool of him- 
self when he’s drunk and at most times 
when he’s sober.” 

“He’s never sober long enough to do 
much harm,” said Donald. 

“Nor drunk enough to help any,” said 
David. “If he’d only get good and drunk 
he’d be harmless. Instead of that, he gets 
half-shot and makes a mess of things that 
he wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to manage if 
he were just a little 
drunker.”’ 

“What do you ex- 
pect of a man that 
lives with a family 
of nuts?” growled 
William. “Besides, 
I needed the 
money.” 

“We all need the 
money,” growled 
the squire. ‘‘ What 
with the taxes we 
have to pay and the 
handsome presents 
we're expected to 
make to that squab- 
bling European out- 
fit, one dreads to 
strike a balance. 
Now they’re going 
to cut off the booze 
so that we can deal 
them a bigger hand- 
out of grub. We’re 
all going to have our 
tongues hanging out 
pretty soon. When 
I took stock last 
night my hair stood 
on end.” 

“Which hair, 
dad?” Diana asked 
flippantly. 

“All that saved 
me from collapse 
was the thought of 
the consignment 
William told us he 
had bought, and now 
he’s up and sold it,” 
continued Mr. Kirk- 


land. 
“Glad of it,” said 
James. ‘“You’ll all 


be a lot better off, 
just as I am. It’s 
all nonsense though. 
We stop beer brew- 
ing and distilling 
and go bone dry to 
feed hungry Europe 
while these beggars 
over there keep right 
on with their own. 
Why don’t we make 
them go dry be- 
fore starting in to 
feed them? Make 
them save their 
owns plooming wheat and corn and bar- 
ey? 

“Because they wouldn’t do it,’ said 
William. ‘‘They’d rather have their beer 
and wine than our grub, and they’re right.” 

“T like your nerve,” said Donald. ‘‘You 
say they’re right and then you go and sell— 
on the very eve of the dry spell—ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of perfectly good 
firewater, that we’re counting on for home 
consumption during the drought, just be- 
pee you're offered a fifty per cent profit 
on it.” 

“We've had a good many lushers in the 
family,” said David, “but never a beastly 
miser. 

Diana was watching William’s face and 
she noted that its expression was less 
angry than ashamed, also that it wore a 
curious look as though dreading to be 
asked a leading question, not as yet ad- 
vanced. His transaction puzzled and wor- 
ried her because she knew that William 
was anything but avaricious, and felt that 
he must have been hard pressed financially 
to risk their running a dry house. None of 
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the Kirklands were bargainers in a money 
sense and neither were they spendthrifts. 
Their individual incomes were ample and 
they had always managed to live well 
within them. Here, she felt, was some- 
thing which needed clearing up. 

““What have you been up to, William?” 
she asked. ‘“‘Are you cleaned out or have 
you got some sense at last?” 

It was as if one of the pack had picked 
up a baffling scent and voiced the discovery 
when the rest immediately gave noisy 
tongue. They flung themselves upon Wil- 
liam as might their Airedales upon a fox 
betrayed by the telltale squawk of a chicken. 

“Have you been gambling, sir?” roared 
the squire. “Or is it a girl?” 

“‘Let’s see the money,” yelled the twins. 


James looked anxiously at his brother, 
whose act he had on the whole approved, 
first because he had stopped drinking him- 
self, and second because he disliked the idea 
of turning the place into a charitable institu- 
tion for the dispensing of alcoholic beverages 
to improvident friends and acquaintances. 
Besides, after the first fortnight of gnawing 
distress, which he had successfully com- 
bated by means of vigorous physical exer- 
cise, tea, candy and buttermilk, he was 
forced to admit that he felt better than he 
had for months and was quite ready to sub- 
mit his brothers to the same Spartan dis- 
cipline. It was different in the case of his 
father, for he really doubted that the old 
gentleman would long survive the absolute 
deprivation of the indulgence of a lifetime. 

To his way of thinking it was no bad 
thing for William to sell the consignment, 
mostly spirits, for the sake of enforcing 
temperance. But for him to sell it because 
he was hard pushed for money was quite 
another matter, and now: at sight of his 
brother’s swarthy flush and hangdog man- 
ner he felt a stab of anxiety. 


“Look here, William,” said he, ‘“‘let’s 
have the right of it.” 

“Ress up, William,’ 
a note of pleading. 

“What have you done with the money?” 
Donald demanded. 

“Tt’s none of your business,’’ William 
snarled. “I bought the stuff with my own 
money and then something happened so 
that I had literally to liquidate.” 

“‘Well, then,” said James, ‘‘there’s noth- 
ing to do but for you boys to go on close 
rations until somebody with sense and cour- 
age breaks the drought. Dad of course has 
carte blanche. Alcohol is an essential com- 
ponent of his blood plasma.” 

“Rot!”’ growled Mr. Kirkland. 
stop any time I want to.” 


’ 


urged Diana with 


“T can 


“Having Been Instrumental in Saving Your Life, I am, According ta Chinese Philosophy, in a Measure Responsible for its Weltfare’”’ 


“That may be, dad,” said Diana, “but 

Aa can’t want to stop any time you want 
Ones 

William rose to his feet, stared at them 
for a moment with a sullen scowl, then 
started for the door. Nobody offering to 
impede him he stopped halfway there of: 
his own accord, turned and stared at them 
with an expression of remorse. 

“‘T’m damned sorry, family,” said he. 
“T have made a fool of myself. I had to 
settle a debt of honor.” 

““Cards!”? boomed Mr. Kirkland. 

Vesa sitae 

The old gentleman sighed. 

“That happened to me once,’ said he. 
“Well, I suppose there’s no help for it.” 

William hesitated for an instant, then 
stalked out of the room. Diana heard the 
rattle of his stick as he drew it from the 
rack. The meal was finished, so she got up, 
went out into the entrance hall and stood 
for a moment irresolute. William was, if 
not her favorite, for the sister played no 
favorites, at any rate her most companion- 
able brother, and though they squabbled a 
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‘ 
good deal it grieved her to think that h 
in distress. The mere fact of his 
a walk, as indicated-by his taking his 
showed that there was le 


which he desired to think over. r 
rich Americans, none of the Kirkland 
ily liked to walk. They preferred 
their exercise in some more con 
or amusing form—riding, tenn 
swimming; or more passively in 
about the country in a car. 
Diana now felt a sisterly need o 
to William. She wished to win 
dence, persuade him to accept her 
spiritual in the form of advice or gs 
than material in the form of a che 
she knew his independent nature 
he would probably resent her in 
Neverth 
decided to 
wherefore, | 
her own 
stick, she 
in time to 
tall figure 
round the 
and eviden 
ing for the 
which led 
point of 
tween their 
the Metez 
once a pa 
Kirkland, 


the house 
eminence a | 


dred acres, 
these wood 
part. The 
property 
cent—theh 
haps a 
and directly o1 
shore. The 
themselve 


ning from 
to that on 
side of th 
promontory 

Diana | 
that Willi 
posed to 
low and 
state of s 
walk th 
shady woods, followed by the 
companionship of Gwendolyn Meteé 
whom he was supposed to have al 
standing, though why they were 
tually engaged, since there was i 
to prevent, was a little difficult 
stand. Then Diana suddenly rei 
that the Metcalfs were expect 
tinguished guest that day, the | 
d’Irancy, who was to visit thei 
month of July. Madame dl 
already spent several week-en 
Metcalfs, so that the Kirklands 
well acquainted with her. W 
ticularly was an ardent admit 
pretty Frenchwoman, and Dian 
it possible that she might be his 
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trusion. Like many families wh 

times quarrel violently and in 

anger say harsh things to each | 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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inds had a sort of unwritten domestic 
especting the privacy of each other’s 
when not actually meeting in the 
They were temperamental and sen- 
folks, especially Diana, who had al- 
lisguised her feelings under the rough 
yw of a hoyden. Her friends forgave 
mboyishness because they could not 
yell see how a motherless girl, vigor- 
thletic and high-spirited, who lived 
-atmosphere of~the Kirkland men, 
possibly be otherwise. It is doubtful 
of them guessed at the superfineness 
na’s underlying sensibilities and how 
ittle her artificial husk actually pro- 
them. 

srefore at this moment she felt con- 
My embarrassed, and after dogging 
n for half a mile and dreading every 
t lest he turn and see her she decided 
tpone her attempt to win his confi- 
and offer her sisterly aid. As her 
yon was free with nothing particu- 
musing in view, Diana thought she 
as well go on to the Metcalfs’ herself, 
ere was almost always a lively gather- 
ge found at this hospitable house with 
active sons and daughters. Sheslowed 
ee a little when a turning in the lane 
illiam from her view, and scarcely 
disappeared when she heard through 
ify arcades the distant clash and 
‘and laboring of metal, which she 
ized immediately as the peddler’s 


as coming from the direction of the 
ffs’ and Diana came to a sudden 
r thouch it was about ten days since 
ddler had stopped to go over the 
Jane, which he had cunningly ad- 
in a manner to encourage the twins 
yecasional rise from the surface for a 
mdred yards, they were far from 
d with this, and she knew that they 
mn impatiently waiting for him to pass 
yuld require his services in the effort 
an actual flight. 
at that moment when still some dis- 
lown the road the clamor suddenly 
and Diana wondered why. She 
forward again and, rounding the 
here William had been lost to view, 
ight sight of him a long way ahead, 
ll farther on another figure, that of 
am in a summer gown which by its 
1 shade of framboise she immedi- 
2cognized as one worn by the Mar- 
*Trancy on her last visit. 
a drew quickly aside, stepping be- 
clump of hazel bushes. She was 
aed and disturbed, for the marquise 
‘wife of a distinguished French offi- 
‘ing in some commission and at that 
ton duty in New York. The pretty 
woman had impressed Diana as the 
‘of discretion, and this meeting in 
vods or park had all the aspect 
idezvous between William and her. 
ag of a clandestine character was 
mt to Diana, for though thoroughly 
‘cated and by no means averse to 
{noisy parties she had a hatred and 
lot for sub-rosa trysts. 
y and ashamed at having uncon- 
‘played the spy, she struck off 
. the woods for the road not far 
nd as she stepped out upon it dis- 
the unwieldy structure of the 
's van, perhaps three hundred yards 
‘auled over to the side and bulking 
| grotesque angle. 
some reason, perhaps because her 
ty of an apparent rendezvous be- 
illiam and the marquise had dis- 
Yer with such, the sight of the truck 
'a flush of anger to Diana’s face, 
her as it did of how not long be- 
‘had slipped off in the moonlight 
ecisely the same objective as that 
jhe now censured in others. The 
's dismissal of her on this occasion 
‘kled despite her admission of its 
\d-delicacy, and she had not yet got 
+ stab of shame at the recollection 
lose escape from being discovered 
‘chauffeur and maid and becoming 
jet of servants’ gossip. Wherefore 
‘ved not to return but to keep on 
‘Aetcalfs’, there to spend the after- 


d greeted her with whines of 


to come undulating down and run 
g Diana stooped to pat his head, 


i 


, then so far relaxed his disci- - 
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observing as she did so that the peddler 
had augmented his equipment by a high- 
powered tandem motorcycle, which was 
slung from davits over the stern of the bus 
a good deal as a ship might carry itgdinghy. 
At that moment following the yee 
of Torp’s intent gaze, Diana caught sight of 
the man himself some little distance in the 
open woods standing at the foot of a big 
tree, his back to her, staring apparently at 
the lane, where in the same instant Diana 
caught a glimpse of the framboise summer 
gown as it vanished in the underbrush. 
But before she had time to reflect on the 
peculiarity of the situation another ele- 
ment was introduced in the approach of a 
smart red touring car coming rapidly from 
the direction of the Metcalfs’. Diana recog- 
nized it immediately as the DeVallignacs’, 
who in the last fortnight had become quite 
well acquainted with the Kirklands, with 
whom they had exchanged visits. Diana 
had a peculiar feeling about these people, 
was not quite sure about them despite their 
credentials, and didn’t like them very well, 
while their guest, Miss Melton, was posi- 
tively antipathetic to her. It flashed 
through her mind that they were probably 
en route to Kirkland Manor for an informal 
call, and not wishing to see them at that 
moment she stepped behind the motor 
truck. The car whizzed past and Diana, 
more than ever vexed with things in general, 
waited for a moment until they had dis- 


appeared, then proceeded to the Metcalfs’, | 


where she found a little gathering on the 
terrace. 

“T came over to see if any of you were 
doing anything amusing,’”’ said she to 
Gwendolyn, and nodded to Patricia Mel- 
ton, who had apparently been dropped 
there by the De Vallignacs. 

“Tt’s too hot for tennis,’ said Gwendo- 
lyn, ‘‘and the speed launch is hauled up 


for repairs and the tide is out, so we are. 


just going to sit here and buzz. What have 
you been doing, Di? You look upset.” 

“Having a family fight, as usual. Every- 
body’s mad.” 

The talk became general. Diana studied 
Patricia covertly. This girl puzzled her and 
she thought of what the peddler had said 
about her. There was no question of her 
beauty, and she was very chic, with perfect 
poise, her’conversation smooth and witty. 
She was known to have been doing war work 
in France and Switzerland and England, 
Allied publicity and propaganda. She had 
just finished writing a book on these efforts, 
her own and those of other women. But 
the more Diana studied her the more she 
felt the accuracy of the peddler’s diagnosis. 
There was something curiously repellent to 
Diana in her féerique beauty, unusual 
face and lithe, supple body. There seemed 
to be some peculiar inhuman quality about 


er. 

While they were talking there came the 
distant clanging and clamor of the peddler’s 
truck, now known throughout the neigh- 
borhood as the “tank,” and its noisy prog- 
ress invariably mirth-provoking where at 
first it had roused anathema. 

“There goes the tank,”’ said Gwendolyn. 
“He’s on his way to your house, Di; then 
coming back here to lift the engine out of 
the launch. You know he’s sort of a guest 
of ours.” 

“Oh, we all like Clamp,” said one of the 
men, a Mr. White. “Di certainly has rea- 
son to, though I’m not so sure about James. 
He got hauled out of his car only to be sat 
on top the water wagon.” 

Diana frowned. Her mind had been mill- 
ing over an intensely disagreeable question. 
Why was the peddler spying on William 
and the Marquise d’Irancy? 

“Is James going to stick on his aqueous 
perch?” asked Gerald Metcalf. 

“Oh, yes! It’s a lucky thing for Wil- 
liam,’’ Diana answered. ‘‘ All the rest were 
walking over him to-day because he went 
and sold ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
bottled trouble and they only found it out 
last night.” 

“Good Lord!” said White. ‘And this 
the thirtieth of June, and John Barleycorn 
hanged at midnight. Whatever struck 
William to do a thing like that?” 

“Said he was hard up,” Diana answered 
indifferently. ‘‘Been gambling, I imagine. 
Somebody came along and offered him a 
fifty per cent profit and he fell for it. I’m 
glad of it. This thing of running a road- 
house has its drawbacks.” 

“Well,” said Gerald, ‘you just tell him 
he needn’t expect to come over here and 
cadge drinks. Any sport that sells booze 
at this moment is not entitled to the slight- 
est sympathy.” 
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Bronze —The Ideal Tribute 


TABLET of “Everlasting” Bronze is the most fitting 
tribute that can be erected to honor the soldiers. and 
sailors who served in the great war. 
Many beautiful Tyler Bronze Tablets have been selected by schools, 
churches, social and business organizations throughout the country. 


Bulletin ““T” illustrating various designs of Tyler Bronze Tablets, and 
also prices, will be sent upon request. 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


Established 1872 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
200 Fifth Avenue 63 Devonshire Street 555 McCormick Building 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE FOR BUILDINGS OF ALL ‘TYPES 
MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE CLOTH 
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Within a few 


3231 Re 


Readers 


of The Saturday Evening Post have “ 
clipped and mailed this coupon. For 
their spare time work alone we have paid 
them thousands upon thousands of dollars. 
In the next few months 
= 
for the Curtis publications will be placed. 
If you want to share in the profits, and 
make your spare time bring you $1.00 
for every hour you have to spend 
pleasant work, clip the 
coupon now. * 


Nilo 


r 
t 
| 
i] 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 429 Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you, as our subscrip- 
tion representative, can make $5 or 
$10 a week extra in your spare time! 


Name 
Address 


: 
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Gonvertible 


“But we do have the room, 
although you'd never suspect it” 


oad ster 


Price F. O. B. Rock Hill, $. C., $1775.00 
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An exclusive Anderson patent, this feature is built 
with the stability of the permanently constructed 
rear portion of a high-grade touring car, roomy 
and comfortable, easily adjusted and ready for use 


Closed, it affords ample 


in less than a minute. 
storage space for suitcases, etc. 


ROADSTER in every spirited line, it 
cleverly conceals beneath its rear deck 
a tonneau with a comfortable seat for 
three extra people. 
tages of a wonderful roadster plus the 


capacity of a touring model. 


All the advan- 


You will like this car. It has beauty and originality; 
a mechanical perfection and a fitness for its two-fold 
purpose seldom found in a car at any price. 


The Anderson custom-built body is the 
result of thirty-three years’ experience 
in fine body and coach work. The ex- 
quisite finish has been hand applied and 
hand rubbed in twenty-one careful, 
painstaking processes. Will not check, 
is easily cleaned and retains its brilliancy 
for years. Genuine leather, French 
pleated, covers the seats of finest cushion 
springs and curled hair. 


The superb body is fitted upon a chassis 
as nearly perfect as the foremost engi- 
neers, working with a 7W Red Seal 
Continental engine and other units of 
equal worth and reputation, can make it. 


Complete specifications of the full line 
of Sports, Touring and Sedan models are 
contained in the Anderson catalog. Sent 
upon request. 


Convertitle Feature 


Patented in United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Canada, Japan, Argentina and New Zealand 


Some desirable territory open for responsible dealers 


ANDERSON MOTOR COMPANY 
‘Kock Hill, South Carolina 


EVENING POST 


“What sort of a man is this peddler?”’ 
Patricia asked in her limpid voice. ‘‘He 
stopped at our house a couple of weeks ago 
and sold Stephan an anchor for the launch. 
It struek me that he was a gentleman 
rather than a peddler.” 

“Well,” said Metcalf, ‘I suppose it is 
possible to be both. On my destroyer there 
were two gobs and a machinist’s mate 
whose ancestors were signers and senators 
and founders of exclusive clubs. Any one 
of the three might have bought the boat for 
a toy.” 

“IT knew a mule skinner of like descent 
and circumstance,” said ite. 

“But that’s war,’ Patricia protested. 
“Tt is different in civil life.” 

“Not always. The owner of one of our 
biggest New York hotels, which bears the 
family name, served an apprenticeship in 
the engine room of that hostelry. But 
‘peddler’ is scarcely the word for Clamp. 
He’s a perambulating Admirable Crichton. 
Besides selling things he’s a master me- 
chanic, landscape gardener, tree expert, 
vet and philosopher withal. He’ll do any- 
thing from moving your house to mending 
your watch, and spout Plato and Epictetus 
and Rochefoucauld while doing it.” 

William came walking across the lawn at 
this moment and joined the group on the 
terrace. Diana, watching him closely, could 
see that he was disturbed, though hiding 
it under his usual cynical manner. 

“Hot!” said he. ‘Might I have a gin 
bath, Gwen?”’ : 

“Yes, William,” said Gerald kindly. 
“Your last on these premises. Any man 
who sells booze in his possession on the eve 
of such a crisis in our national history steps 
outside the pale of hospitality. You may 
have all that you can hold to-day, and then 
taboo.” 

William shot an angry look at his sister. 

“Go to the devil, Gerry. I’m planning 
to leave the country; or if I do have to 
stick on I’ll turn smuggler or moonshiner 
or a sort of booze Rafiles, and ease some 
of you misers of your hoard.” 

“Then Brother James hasn’t converted 
you?”’ said White. 

“James makes me sick. You’d think he 
was a yogi or some other smug beast. It’s 
a good thing for James though. When a 
man gets so he can’t keep his car out of the 
treetops it is time he quit.” 

They baited William for a while, then 
somebody asked: “ Where’s the marquise, 
Gwen?” 

““She’s over in the woods sketching,” 
William answered. “‘I met her on my way 
across. She said she’d had a touch of sun 
this morning while playing tennis with 
you salamanders. Looked pretty bad, I 
thought. I told her she ought to go back 
and lie down, but she said that it was cooler 
in the woods and it rested her to paint.” 

Patricia rose. : 

“T think I’ll go join her if you’ll put me 
on the path,” said she to William. 

He rose and they went down the steps 
together. 

“William looks bad,” said Gerald. ‘Not 
surprising though. Almost any chap can 
tune up from peace to war without breaking 
his G string, but it takes an iron constitu- 
tion to make the jump from war to peace.” 

““What’s the marquise done with her big 
rock—the Sultana?’”’ White asked. ‘‘ Hope 
she doesn’t carry it about with her? And 
why all that heavy barbaric jewelry?” 

“T don’t know,’’ Gwendolyn answered. 
“She seems to have a passion for the stuff. 
Frenchwomen are always so exquisite about 
their jewels, and the settings and workman- 
ship are usually so dainty. One day she’ll 
wear that great heavy Russian-enamel 
chain and pendant; and the next a brace- 
let with a huge watch or an anklet, or a 
ball-and-chain effect with some sort of a 
hideous big knob studded with brilliants.”’ 

“That belt she wore playing tennis would 
have madea good collar for a prize mastiff,”’ 
said Gerald. ‘‘ William’s lost-his job. Here 
he comes back.” are 


OOKING decidedly haggard William 
came up the terrace steps, eased him- 
self into a wicker chair as though afraid his 
knees might suddenly buckle and let him 
down on the run, then reached for the po- 
tent John Collins, a first cousin of Barley- 
corn, and gulped it avidly. 
“Little shaky, old man?” asked Gerald 
sympathetically. 3 
“Brittle as spun glass. Don’t know 
whether it’s the heat or rum or getting 


hammered by all the family. One of the- 


Airedale pups bit me the other day.” 
“Did it poison him?” ; ix 


i ; 


September 27, 


“He’s weathered it so far. Perhaps 
getting hydrophobia.”’ : 
“You always had that, William, 
call it shell shock.” { 

“That’s possible. I assisted at 
for the peace of John Barleycorn’s 
night and we fired a few volleys 
pagne corks over the grave.” 

“Little premature, weren’t you! 
function comes off to-night. Nice e 
this. All the sports go over to figh 
and while we’re absent they slip thi 
on us.” 1 

“‘T’m going back to France,” said W 
“Tt’s only a question of time befo: 
jugged over here. They make their lay 
fast I can’t keep hep to them. Bes 
haven’t got the kale to run round w 
spenders.” : 

“T fear, William,” said White, “tha 
have been loitering about the street 
Wall. Better get back on the Omar 
form.” 

“Yes,” said William bitterly. ‘ 
of bread, a jug of root beer, and # 
side me knitting in the wilderness. 
monsieur.”’ 

The desultory talk went on in ¢I 
purposeless way peculiar to such 
on a hot midsummer afternoon, 
who had formed the war habit a 
complishing something with 
or knitting, the men making lis 
to be amusing, smoking innume 
rettes, but only in the case of Willia 
ing to any extent, if at all. An hou 
From where they sat on the 
road was visible across a splendid 
lawn and in the middle of the afte 
De Vallignacs’ red car passed bu 
stop, as Patricia, a friend of the 
d’Irancy, had been asked to sg 
night, when there was to be an i 
dance. 4 

Several minutes after the passing 
De Vallignacs’ car there came the 
reports of a motorcycle which 
past, and even at that distance 
no difficulty in identifying its 
rider as the peddler. 

“There goes Clamp,” said Gerald. * 
got another and equally silent mear 
locomotion. I wonder where he 
He’s due to come here this afternoor 
lift out the motor of the launch.” 

“The twins have got him at wot 
their new toy,” said William. “FB 
ably running in to town after some fi 
hasn’t got.” ; 

“‘Can’t imagine such a thing. 
you on for tennis, William. Try 
of your fusel oil.’’ ; 

William agreed to this, and a little] 
while the others were at tea, thi 
returned again. The set was fini: 
the afternoon well gone when the 
the clamor of the van, which 
its customary parking place, an¢ 


which they were all by this time fam 


Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerr 
Mironton-ton-ton, Mirontaine. 


“There he goes now,” said Gerald. 
want to speak to him.” 
“Call him over,’ said Gwendol 
like to hear him talk.” 
Gerald raised his voice. ‘‘I say, | 
‘Here, sir,’ came the cheerfu 
and the peddler pushed through 
He was in his usual imma 
denim, the béret set, as worn by th 
fishermen, and with his singular 
istic assurance, which carried Ht 
familiarity, walked to the foot of th 
came to attention and saluted 
thought she saw a twinkle of at 
in his eyes as they rested for an 1 
her rigid face, and her anger ro: 
it be possible that after all the n 
sneak and a spy? He had told h 
his quality of peddler he retailed 
of the neighborhood, but she we 
have suspected him capable 
it in any such contemptible n 
had witnessed not long before. 
now, a striking figure, principa 
able for its great breadth of s 
“You’re not going to have 
that motor out before dark, Cl 
Gerald. i. 
The peddler glanced over his 
at the sun, which was already 
turned to Gerald. % 
“Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘I have been w 
delayed. The Messieurs Kirklai 
plane taxed my talents close to 
tier. As Lowell aptly says: [ 
(Continued on Page 4s 


‘ 


Continued from Page 146) 

‘with the names of things, can lift 
with wings, far from life’s idle gulf.’ 
eless, sir, that engine will be out 
he staging before yon declining orb 
e lip of the distant hills.”’ 

like to make you a bet that it’s 
id Metcalf. 

or forbids me to bet on a certainty, 
rwise I would suggest that if I fail 
present you with the excellent 
itented device which I have bought 
yurpose and which no motor boat- 
uld be without, while if I sueceed 
ild purchase it from me at ten per 
than the catalogue price.” 

Te on,” said Metcalf. ‘We will 
ie ethical question, as I admit to 
yet on pretty sure things myself.’’ 
t’s the stunt?” William asked 


Beby-Atlas Extension Shears, sir; 
m be set up in any boat. It bears 
relation to the usual clumsy shears 
amson Stump Puller which I sold 
lames might bear to the ordinary 
. With a specially geared purchase 
d lift bed plates, keel and all, if 
indedly overlooking to free the 


where you are stung, Gerry,” said 


it, rather, ‘tickled,’ sir,” said the 
‘which you are sure to be on see- 
Atlas Baby Shears in operation.’ 
ed significantly at the sun. ‘“‘This 
may then be considered as the 
tand for my race with the King of 
nst the law of gravity.” 

t-o,” said Gerry. “Didn’t mean 
off a minute or two. We'll be 
tty soon to watch the running.”’ 
ddler saluted, turned on his heel 
2 for the path, humming his little 
1 as he strode away toward the 
ethe group on the terrace took 
1 that neighborhood the ancient 
itty threatened to become a popu- 


oradic conversation was resumed, 
t half an hour had passed Gerald 
that they all go down to the boat- 
/watch the peddler’s operations. 
dis moment a smart runabout car 
up the drive and stopped under 
_of a tree directly opposite, when 
culately dressed young man got 
‘mounted the steps in the bustling 
t way of a small personality over- 
with momentous news. This was 
Parker, who was the accredited 
of the community, the messenger 
)ympians. 

buddy, what’s the news?”’ asked 
azily. “Better ease it out before 


wker mounted deliberately and 
salutations. 

t it up, ducky,” said Gerald. 
it of your system before you have 


r than be forced to listen to your 
fitticisms,’”’ said Mr. Parker, “‘I 
et you that there are burglars 


» park?”’ 

tackpoles’ safe has been looted. 
wels, gold after-dinner coffee set, 
sort of stuff.’ 


‘said William, “‘I suppose an 


‘ef must live. When was the job 


head 
te 
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“They don’t know, William. The safe 
hadn’t been opened for a week, until old 
Steve went to get something this morning. 
But’’—he winked at the others—‘ they 
are inclined to think that it was the night 
that you stopped there.” 

“William just admitted being hard up,’ 
said Gerald pensively. 

“Let’s see,” said William; ‘that was 
the night of the thunderstorm.” 

“‘ Another suspicious circumstance,’’ said 
White judicially. ‘‘The women would have 
their heads buried under the pillows, and 
while Jupiter Tonans was banging off his 
Archie guns nobody could hear the gentle- 
man cracksman at his work. What did the 
clean-up amount to, buddy?” 

“About fifty thousand, they think.’ 

“A tidy little sum to keep in the family 
bas de laine,” said Gerald. ‘‘Have they is- 
sued any warrants yet for William’sarrest?”’ 

“T say,” said Parker, “it’s not so funny 
as you witty humorists seem to think. 
You can have seads of money and get more 
where it came from, but you can’t replace 
old family jewels.” : 

Gwendolyn turned to Diana. 

“Listen and take heed, Di,’’ said she. 
“You had better put your mother’s beauti- 
ful things in safe deposit instead of leaving 
them in that antiquated tin box of yours.” 

“No fear of a burglar’s sticking his head 
in our madhouse,” said Diana. ‘The boys 
are prowling round at every hour and the 
dogs are loose at night, the whole pack of 
them. They are real police dogs too. The 
twins have taught them not to touch any- 
thing that might be poisonous.” 

“Too bad they can’t teach William that,” 
said Gerald. ‘‘How do you go about it? 
For the kennel pups, I mean.’ 

“Dose some pieces of meat with a strong 
emetic and leave them lying round.” 

“T did that once for one of the club boys,” 
said William. “‘Then I forgot and drank 
it myself.” 

“Well,” said Gerald, “that’s different. 
Dogs are intelligent animals and once is 
usually enough. A dog will try anything 
once, likea toad oraskunk; but not twice.” 

“T’ve heard,” said White, “that a thief 
dislikes to enter a house where there are 
children or a sick person or inmates of ir- 
regular habits, so William is really sort of a 
burglar-proof device. He was at our house 
the other night during a thunderstorm too. 
So was Miss Melton. I think I had better 
go back and overhaul the safe.”’ 

William rose with a bored expression. 

“As Parker truthfully remarks, your wit 
is wearisome,” said he. ‘‘Come on, Di, 
let’s be getting back.” 

“‘Diis to stay for dinner and the dance,” 
said Gwendolyn, “‘and you’re to tell Katie 
to send over her party clothes.’’ 

“Never mind,” said Diana. ‘“I’ll tele- 
phone.”’ 

“Run me over to the house, Parker, 
there’s a good chap,” said William. 

“Always cadging a ride or a drink or 
something,” grumbled Parker. “ Why don’t 
you burn some gas of your own once in a 
way?” 

“T’m forced to economize. What’s the 
use, anyway, when there are so many idle 
people going over the road. Come on, I’ll 
make you a real drink.” 

“Thanks, but I’m like the country and 
my dairy farm—going dry. All right, get 
aboard, Mister Raffles.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Makes Trips 


The Rees is the only jack em- 
bodying the double worm gear 
drive. The power is multiplied 
because friction is reduced to a 


minimum through the elimina- 
tion of end thrust and side strain, 


More Pleasant 


WHEN starting on trips with a Rees Jack in the tool 
box you enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that any 
necessary tire changes can be made quickly, safely and 


conveniently. 


The long folding handle assists you to place the Rees Jack 
under the car and enables you to operate it easily from a 
comfortable position. The Rees saves you the discomfort 
and inconvenience of getting down into the dirt when jack- 


ing up the car. 


The Rees Jack is a marvel of power due to its unique me- 
chanical principle, the double worm gear drive. A few easy 
turns of the handle raises or lowers the load with safety, 
steadiness and speed. The load is held automatically at 


any height. 


Rees Jack No. 1, passenger car model, with its folding handle 


goes into any tool box. 
price $9.00. 


Lifting capacity 4,000 pounds; 


If your dealer does not have the Rees Jack in stock we will 
send it to you prepaid by parcel post upon receipt of check, 
draft, or money order for $9.00. Price west of the Rockies $9.50. 


Iron City Products Company 


DEPARTMENT 15 


7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers also of Rees Double Worm Gear Drive Jacks 
for trucks, railway, and industrial uses. 
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~ Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a few 
nights. The soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus loosens and can 
be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corm ache twice 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Mr. Street sells us cnly 
his spare time—yet he 
earns $100.00 a month 
extra by our plan! 


T helps in a hundred ways just 
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MISS WHITELY’S SITUATION 


“That is what I have been trying to con- 
vey to you for the past five minutes.” 

In five minutes more he had induced her 
to commit herself irrevocably to doing some- 
thing that she had never for one instant 
honestly contemplated doing. Such are the 
advantages of a sound legal training. 

Brewer stood up and bade the ladies 
good night. To Mr. Whitely he said: 
“Might I have just a word with you before 
I go?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Mr. Whitely. “I 
wanted to speak to you about those con- 
tracts.” 

But when they reached Mr. Whitely’s 


study it appeared that it was not about 


contracts that his young lawyer wanted to 
speak, but to plant a few seeds in his mind 
about the correct way of bringing up 
daughters. 

‘““We’re not a bit fair to women—the way 
we bring them up,’ he said thoughtfully. 
““We never make them stick to what they 
say. They don’t bet—we don’t encourage 
our girls to bet. We don’t even make them 
suffer when they crawl out of a promise. 
I’m sure you'll do everything to let your 
daughter down easy when it appears that 
en never meant to go out as a servant at 
a Bt. 

““T shan’t—no, indeed,” said Mr. Whitely 
automatically. 

“Tt would be much kinder to her in the 
end if you didn’t. It’s so dangerous to let 
girls assume that their bluffs are never go- 
ing to be called. But I’m afraid you won’t 
when it comes to the point. I know fathers 
too well.” 

“You don’t know me,” said Mr. Whitely 
a little boastfully. ‘I’m tired of hearing 
Dorothy talk about being thwarted and 
misunderstood. This time I’m going to 
give her a good fright. The idea of annoy- 
ing her mother by talk like that—going out 
as a servant indeed! Who’d take her? 
That’s what I’d like to know.” 

A few minutes later the Brewers left the 
house—Jim with a feeling of elation which 
he described to himself as pure amusement, 
but of course satisfied revenge was a larger 
element init. For, it must be remembered, 
this was not the first time that Dorothy 
Whitely had been insolent, though he 
thought comfortably it would probably be 
the last. He thought that she was delivered 
into his hands. She had boasted and would 
not make good. He thought how he would 
dine there very soon again and how he 
would express surprise on seeing her at 
home. 

“What, Miss Whitely? I had supposed 
you would be following your chosen career 
by this time.’’ And later if she expressed 
any wish he would say: “You wish to? 
As much as you wished to become a sery- 
ant?” 

Revenge is particularly sweet when tem- 
pered with a neat and appropriate justice. 

After a few blocks he remembered his 
brother was with him and said rather pat- 
ronizingly: “I was glad to see you seemed 
to be enjoying yourself with that little 
black-eyed schoolgirl. The Whitelys are 
good solid people and you may feel 
sure ; 

“Oh, she was amusing enough!” an- 
swered Phil Brewer. ‘‘But it was the sister 
who really interested me—that beautiful 
tragic mask. What is it? Do you know? 
I felt it like a weight on my chest all eve- 
ning so that I eouldn’t even speak to her. It 
would have been like interrupting someone 
mourning for the dead. Has she lost a lover 
in the war or something? What’s wrong 
with her?” 

“Nothing that I know of except her dis- 
position,’”’ answered the elder Brewer. 

But this did not seem an adequate ex- 
planation to Phil, still under the charm of 
that blonde head and slim sad figure in its 
straight medieval blue dress. He specu- 
lated a good deal about what her sorrow 
could be and finally decided that it was the 
cruelty of her family—an explanation more 
satisfactory to him than either a dead or 
living lover. 

““Of course they’re horrid to her,” he 
thought, ‘‘or she wouldn’t even talk of 
going out as a servant.’’ And he remem- 
ohne how his brother had encouraged the 
idea. 

A few days later he was in Jim’s private 
office when Mr. Whitely was shown in in a 
state of some excitement. 

he do you think has happened?” he 
asked. 
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Both Brewers’ hearts sank—Phil’s be- 
cause he thought she must have committed 
suicide; Jim’s because he feared the 
wretched girl might have escaped justice 
by falling ill. Why hadn’t he thought of 
such an easy method of flight and prevented 
it. Doubtless she would have a nervous 
breakdown. 

“T hope your daughter is well,’’ he said 
more truthfully than the phrase is often 
uttered. 5 

“T don’t know whether she is or not,” 
answered Mr. Whitely hotly. “Look here, 
Brewer, damn your theories! She’s really 
gone out as aservant. I drove her too far 
and she’s gone—taken a place.”’ 

‘“What makes you think she has?” 

“She left a note for her mother saying 
she had—an old lady in the country. She 
said that since we all approved so cordially— 
since it seemed that she wasn’t suited to 
anything else She must have started 
looking for a job the day after you dined at 
the house. Upon my word, Brewer, I don’t 
want to evade my own responsibility in the 
matter, but I must say this is a great deal 
your doing with your confounded theories 
about making girls live up to their own 
words. I kept taunting her and saying: 
‘No, my love, I don’t oppose you. I think 
it would be a first-rate thing for you—to do 
alittle real work for once in your life.’ Well, 
the consequence is she’s gone. Her mother’s 
almost out of her head. I think you owe 
it to us, Brewer, to go and find her and 
bring her home.” 

“Really, Mr. Whitely,” said Jim, who 
had never yet been known to feel himself 
in the wrong, ‘‘you forget that it was your 
wife who recommended domestic service so 
highly and said the servant was a queen. 
No wonder your daughter wished to as- 
sume these royal functions. However, I 
will of course do everything in my power 
to find Miss Whitely, only I am just off to 
court now to argue a case and my brother 
Phil is starting to-day on his vacation.” 

“Oh, never mind about my vacation!” 
said Phil. ‘‘I’ll spend it looking for Miss 
Whitely.”’ 

If he had admired her before he adored 
her now for having called his brother’s 
bluff and lived up to her word: Of course 
she had spirit. Anyone with half an eye 
could see that. 

When Mr. Whitely had gone Jim ex- 
plained to his brother that there was no 
doubt the girl was hiding with some com- 
fortable friend. 

“ Just look up which of her intimates has 
a nice place in the country and that’s where 
you’ll find her,” he said. 

Phil did not answer, but he wasted no 
time following the suggestion. Heexamined 
the files of the Whitelys’ favorite morning 
paper on the day after he had dined there— 
the Help-Wanted columns. 

There was the self-confessed plain family 
who wanted an elderly woman to assist in 
light housework, rendered lighter, Phil 
could not help supposing, by the plainness 
of those to be waited upon. There were 
frenzied calls for ‘‘ chambermaid-waitresses, 
white, small family,’”’ but whether the 
chambermaid or her small family were to 
be white there was nothing to indicate. 
Magnificent working conditions were offered 
in beauty parlors and happy homes to 
colored couples. But nothing that really 
suggested Dorothy. In the meantime the 
family had another letter from her, posted 
noncommittally at the general post office 
in New York. It reported her well, happy, 
and earning forty dollars a month. She 
hoped the family were not worried and 
promised to visit them soon on one of her 
Sundays out. 

This letter sounded so obviously honest 
that Brewer was spurred to new efforts; 
and now it occurred to him to ask what 
paper the servants in the Whitely house 
took. Success immediately followed this 
move. The first advertisement his eye lit 
upon was: 

“‘Cook-waitress, $40, lady living alone 
an hour away from city.” 

As soon as he read this he exclaimed: 
“‘That’s Dorothy, as sure as shooting!” 
And putting his hat upon his head, he made 
his way rapidly toward the Hudson tube. 

It was noon when he read the advertise- 
ment and after three o’clock when he reached 
the little New Jersey town that the paper 
designated. It is an almost incredibly re- 
spectable town, where great capitalists in 
Georgian houses manage to snatch a few 
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hours of repose between investiga 
directors’ meetings, where reti 
live in quiet maple-shaded streets 
where traditions of Washington’s vig; 
you at every turn. ; 
He went to the post office and 
where Mrs. Jackson lived. 
Mrs. Alma Depew Jackson, the at 
He took a chance and said he di 
directed round the corner, and d 
a little farmhouse of the eighteenth 
which had somehow survived ¢ 
standing on the corner of an | 
street. It was painted white, wi 
shutters, and there was nothing abhor 
first floor but a sloping roof and 
dormer windows. ; 
He rang the bell. 
Dorothy would answer it tha 
being was absorbed in the 
whether she would remember 
when the door actually opened a 
brisk alert lady with hair obvious! 
for her years brushed back sos 
her forehead as to give her th 
surprised but friendly white cat. 


y 


to let him pass. 
“But do be careful where you | 
said. ‘“‘My new maid has been 
floor and she does not like it 
until it is dry. Keep to the newsp 
will you?” And in spite of her sho 
she strode from newspaper to ni 
in the direction of the parlor. _ 
“Tt is about this new maid that] 
come,” said Phil. “My name is B 
and I am sent by a firm of attorneys 
Mrs. Jackson sank with a groan i 
chair. a 
“‘T knew it!” she said. “At ] 
know it at all, but my siste 
sister said the girl was too p 
true.” 
For the first time Phil’s confide 
own intuition began to fail. His a 
for Dorothy did not go so far 
her to be a good servant. 
“You like her?”’ he asked. 
“Like her!” cried Mrs. Jacks 
angrily. ‘‘She’s perfect! She 
maid! You know, Mr. Brew 
And literary women, I believe, 
had very good reputations as ho’ 
Well, I’m afraid that my ho 
rather neglected, but if I give the 
of my morning energy to my hou 
give it tomy writing. But you ough 
what she has done to it in the te 
has been here—and all witho 
me! That’s what I value so 
goes ahead without asking questi 
cleaned the house—mopped it 
and made new curtains and paint | 
floors; and as for the kitchen, she’s mi 
more like a boudoir than a kitcher 
much prettier than this room,” } 
son added, looking about her wil 
of dissatisfaction. ‘Before yo 
must see the kitchen.” a 
“T’m afraid this is not the girl 
ing for,’”’ said Phil sorrowfully. 
get up early?” — 
“T myself am not an early r 
swered Mrs. Jackson, ‘‘but she 
her work before seven every da 
Phil took up his hat. 4 
“‘T don’t believe I need troubl 
more,” he said. } 
“But you must see the kitchen 
hostess. ‘‘I won’t go in mysel 
she doesn’t like to be inte 
she’s painting, but you can just g 
just glance about, you know, ar 
pretty it looks.” a 
And having led him to the ¢ 
back of the house, she disap 
The kitchen was larger 
than the parlor. Check blu 
cotton curtains waved in the wi 
between them window-boxes 
geraniums and translucent wh 
showed bright in the sunshint 
shelves were edged with blue 


was fatal. j 

“Don’t try to do that!” hes 
“You'll spoil it. You never 
like that.” 4 


(Continued on Page 1. ; 
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do it,” said Dorothy, and select- 
Ben spot on the back of her left 
she pushed back a stray piece of hair 
ier left eye. Her vision thus im- 
, she added, ‘Oh, you’re Mr. 
”s brother, aren’t you? Why do you 
{ ean’t draw a line? I painted all 


t,” he answered, passing over the 
at he did not like being defined as 
yrother, “‘lining has to be done by 
s with a special knack for it—liners 
called. If I were you I’d just doa 
lesign in the four corners of the 
-a trefoil or something like this.’ 
king a‘pencil out of his pocket he 
1d a little ornament. 
ithy’s eyes fell upon him with the 
attering admiration. 
w beautifully you draw!” she said. 
Phil really did not draw well, but 
eryone else he enjoyed more being 
for something he couldn’t do than 
1ething he could. He smiled with 
eand looked at Dorothy and saw to 
prise that he was looking not at a 
aask at all but at the face of a lovely 
being with a smear of blue paint 
te eye—for the spot on her wrist, 
carefully selected, had not been 
ely clean after all. 
it’s a lovely shade of blue you have!” 
referring not to her eyebrow but to 
el of the dresser. 
so glad you think so,” replied 
y as if a weight had been taken off 
ad. ‘“‘I hesitated a long time be- 
his and a brighter one. Isn’t it too 
yut the oilcloth? Mrs. Jackson says 
*t afford to buy a new one because 
trible green-and-brown one is per- 
ood—so it is. I do wish it weren’t.” 
duld destroy it in about five min- 
aid Phil. 
thy smiled full into his eyes, shak- 
yead asshe did so. She was evidently 
1, and he found it most agreeable 
it her. 
1,” he said, ‘‘how about making her 
it of a new one?” 
thy made a leap to the drawer of 
sser and produced a roll of bills, 
jurned out to be: fifteen dollars in 


/wages,”’ she said, “‘just to the first 
month! She pays that way. You 
now what it means to me to think 
\ that, not as a favor or a bribe but 
‘I was worth it to her.” 
ould say you were—you ought to 
¢ talk about you!” answered Phil, 
hastily told her what Mrs. Jackson 
1. Dorothy had been praised for a 
wy things in the course of her life— 
peauty principally—but no flattery 
tr been so satisfying to a thirsty 
egotism as this, to be praised as a 
rvant. She showed herself to be 
entally a nice person by changing 
ject herself. She would have liked 
ver and over those words of praise, 
yead she came back to the second 
teresting subject—the oilcloth. 
‘they very expensive?” 
vas sorry to confess he did not know 
vent price of linoleum. 
-won’t we have to consult the old 
yut it?” 
ishe’ll never even notice it unless I 
!” said Dorothy with a flavor of 
ot in her tone. ‘‘Doesn’t it seem 
to you, Mr. Brewer, to own a dear 
use like this and not to take any 
in it at all?” 
‘med awfully strange to Phil, who 
‘took such a profound interest in it, 
ther of them thought how extraor- 
strange Dorothy’s speech would 
anded to Dorothy’s family. 
dow fell over Dorothy’s manner as 
ribed the kind of floor covering she 
and the position of the shop on the 
where it could be bought. She of 
‘ould not go out in working hours. 
he opened the kitchen door he 
yack to say: ‘‘Of course you under- 
fat I am going to bring you a sample 


you're the nicest person I ever 
‘cried Dorothy. “I did not like to 


vas really shocked that conduct like 
Id be attributed to him. Dorothy 
i some time and attention on him 
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come—or what chain of accidents had led 
Mrs. Jackson to usher him in through the 
kitchen door. But the question was driven 
out of her head, when he did return, by the 
news that the salesman had not been will- 
ing to give samples of linoleums. 

“But,”’ said Phil, “I find they are open 
in the evening, and so I thought we could 
go together. She lets you go out in the 
evening, doesn’t she?” 

Dorothy hesitated. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, ‘‘she lets me— 
she lets me do anything, but I don’t exactly 
like to leave her all alone in the house. I 
feel a certain responsibility, you know,” 
she added seriously. ‘However, if her 
sister comes in it will be all right.”’ 

About the time they had finished the 
decorations on the second panel of the 
dresser, and Phil—with his coat off and his 
necktie twisted under one ear—was sitting 
on the despised brown-and-green linoleum 
thinning the blue paint with a drop or two 
more of turpentine, Dorothy again remem- 
bered the problem of why he had come 
though by this time his presence seemed as 
natural as daylight. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, as if it were a trifle he 
had meant to mention himself, ‘‘they sent 
me from the office to look you up. Your 
family want you to go home.” 

“YT’m not going home,” said Dorothy, 
and that was all the attention they gave 
the subject at the time. 

Mrs. Jackson, it appeared, was an ideal 
employer, not only because she took no 
interest in household matters but even more 
because her doctor had put her on a milk 
diet and she required almost no cooking— 
and cooking, Dorothy confided to Phil as 
the clock got round to six o’clock, was not 
her strong point. 

“Well, we’vée got to eat pretty soon,” 
said Phil, laying down the better of the two 
paint brushes, which Dorothy had been 
polite enough to let him have but which she 
now quickly grabbed with an eagerness that 
spoke of long self-repression; and while 
she added some fine touches to the panels 
he began cooking supper in an obviously 
businesslike way. 

“‘Dear me,”’ said she, looking up once, 
“fand so one bakes bacon! I’ve been frying 
it. Can you lay a brick path?” 

““Anyone can lay a brick path,’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Would you mind if I took off my 
coat?” 

““You see,’’ she said, ‘‘we really need a 
brick path from the door to the bleach 
yard, with tulips on each side of it.” 

“‘Get after it to-morrow,” said Phil. 

This was the first intimation that he had 
made to Dorothy—or indeed to himself— 
that he would still be there on the next day. 

It was during supper that he remembered 
his professional training enough to inquire 
if she really meant what she said about not 
going home. 

““Oh, no,” she answered, ‘“‘I really can’t 
go. Mrs. Jackson couldn’t get on without 
me—and she’s just in the midst of a most 
important article about housekeeping. Oh, 
you don’t know how wonderful it sounds to 
me to say that someone can’t get on with- 
out me! I believe I was born just to work 
like this with my hands. I am so happy 
doing it, and at home I was so wretched. 
I used to wake up and wonder how I could 
possibly struggle through the day with 
nothing to do. Nothing to do!” 

She looked at him and laughed an absurd 
frank laugh. 

“This is the first time I’ve been really 
busy since I left school. I love it.’ 

““Well, you do seem different,” he said. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘it’s only since 
I’ve been here that I’ve taken in how per- 
fectly poisonous I was at home! You see, 
here I enjoy everything, even the silliest 
little things—like the butcher boy’s con- 
versation and the way the cat chases the 
birds about, and the spring and the early 
morning. And everybody is so friendly. 
You can’t imagine, Mr. Brewer, if everyone 
has always hated you—oh, your own fault of 
course. But stillit is just as wonderful when 
suddenly you find that the whole world is 
really friendly after all. You see, if I went 
home I’m afraid I should go back to being 
just the same kind of person I used to be. 
That’s why I’m so determined to stay 
here.” 

He was completely of her opinion—that 
she had better stay. 

What those two young people in the 
course of the next week did to Mrs. Jack- 
son’s perfectly good house it would take 
too long to tell. They laid the brick walk, 
they planted bulbs on each side of it. They 
painted the clothes poles red and they put 
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of America 


COAT that every man needs 
in his wardrobe. Once worn, 
we are certain no other coat 


will quite take the place of this 
Patrick Product. 


The fashionable lines, the excellent tailoring 
of Patrick Greatcoats, are as distinctive as 
the famous north country cloth of which 
they are made. 


There is no other cloth just like Patrick 
cloth. It is essentially a north country fab- 
ric, made from the thick long-fibre wool 
of “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 
The Patrick label, whether on Greatcoat, 
Mackinaw, Blanket, Robe, Sweater, Cap 
or Stocking means that it is made of pure 
long-fibre wool from northern sheep. 
Two books: Our new catalog contains many 
styles for men, women and children —and 
true-to-life Patrick colors. “‘Bigger Than 
Weather,” by Elbert Hubbard. Botharefree. 
Ask your dealer for Patrick Products. If he does not 
carry them, we will gladly direct you to one who does. 
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\ A Real Power Car * 
for loung America | 


ITTLE folks, and bigger ones, find a world of joy in 
the power-driven, ball-bearing Skudder Car. Its 
operating mechanism fascinates them. They simply 
can’t resist the desire to grip the steering wheel and 
operate the tilting board that makes it go. 


And how it does go! 


Simple Driving Mechanism 


No levers, springs or delicate parts to 
Direct drive. No dead 
center—tilting board is always in a 


cause trouble. 


position to operate the car. 


Strong and sturdy. Heavy steel 
frame. Pressedsteelsteering wheel. 
Corrugated rubber foot pads on 
tilting board. Rubber-tired, ball- 
bearing wheels. Three sizes for 
boys and girls from 3 to 12. 


Thousands are in use from coast 
to coast, giving “‘loads of fun’’ to 
the little folks, building strong 
muscles and good health. 


The Skudder Car is sold at hard- 
ware, department and furniture 
stores everywhere. See your dealer. 
If he hasn’t it he can quickly get 
it for you. 


Dealers: If your job- 
ber does not handle 
the Janesville Line 
ask us forthe name 
of the jobber in your 
territory who does. 


Janesville Products Co. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Speeds up to 10 or 12 miles an 
hour simply by shifting the weight from one foot to the 
other on the tilting board. Coasts without motion of the 

tilting board so they can turn the corners ‘“‘on high’’ 
and go down hills at a good fast clip. 


BALL BEARING 


oaster 


The speediest coaster wagon 
made. Ball-bearing, auto type 
wheels with spokes tenoned in 
rims. Nickel-plated dust caps. Heavy 
steel tires set with hydraulic pressure 
and securely riveted. Well-built all 
through. A more satisfactory wagon 
for work or play. ig 

See this remarkable coaster. Also ask 
your dealer about the famous Jiffy 
Scoot and the Spee Dee Hand Car. 


large gold balls on the tops of them. They 
even contemplated placing a macaw in a 
gilded cage in the center, but fortunately 
the town did not afford a macaw, and 
neither Phil nor Dorothy was willing that 
he should go away to find one. 

When Mrs. Jackson went out, which she 
did not do often as she was very busy fin- 
ishing her article on The Home As Self- 
Expression, they went in to the front of the 
house and moved everything about in the 
sitting room and lined a beautiful old ma- 
hogany corner cupboard with a bright 
wall paper. But as they took care to leave 
the writing desk where Mrs. Jackson was 
accustomed to find it she never noticed the 
changes. She did notice when they took 
away the board walk from the front of the 
house and substituted large stones sunk in 
the grass while she was at church Sunday 
morning. Fortunately, however, she con- 
sidered this a great improvement. 

Phil, who had found a room in town, 
used to arrive in time to cook breakfast. 
He brought his marketing with him, feeling, 
he said, that he could not eat at Mrs. Jack- 
son’s expense, and of course anything par- 
ticularly nice he insisted on sharing with 
Dorothy. Mrs. Jackson’s bills must have 
been exceedingly low that week—except 
perhaps for paints. Indeed she had com- 
pletely solved the servant problem if she 
had known it, but not at all along the lines 
she was advocating in The Home As Self- 
Expression. 

And then in the evening, when they were 
not too tired, they put on clean clothes and 
went to the movies. In short they led an 
ideal life for two young people who had 
suddenly fallen in love with each other. 

Not that they said to themselves so 
easily that they were in love. It took a 
long time—almost a week. It was on Tues- 
day that Phil arrived at Mrs. Jackson’s and 
the gayety and glamour of his arrival lasted 
through that afternoon and the next day. 

But Thursday afternoon while they were 
down on their knees together planting the 
tulip bulbs he suddenly looked at her and a 
realization of her beauty and rarity and 
charm came over him so forcibly that he 
saw that all her previous life must have 
been crowded with adorers and he remem- 
bered how he had felt sure there was an 
emotional tragedy in her leaving home. He 
saw in a flash, quite like one of Dorothy’s 
own—a man, great but still young; rich, 
powerful, able to give her all she so clearly 
deserved—who was waiting distractedly 
until she returned and told him that she 
had been testing her feeling and that she 
found she really loved him and that they 
would be married at once. Phil imagined 
how she would tell the story to him, this 
handy man about the house, and heighten 
the comedy of her disappearance. He bade 
her good night very coldly that evening 
and did not ask her to go to the movies. 

The reason of this sudden change in his 
manner was perfectly clear to Dorothy, 
who was not lacking either in imagination. 
She saw that for a day or so he had been 
able to overcome the prejudice he must 
have formed against her on the occasion 
of their first meeting—the terrible, cold- 
hearted, bad-tempered, lifeless girl she 
must have seemed. But of course he was 
clever and evidently understood people 
wonderfully and of course he could not 
really forget a thing like that. He couldn’t 
honestly like her. She cried a little over 
it—not so much at having lost forever what 
would have been a most happy friendship 
but at her sense of her own hopeless in- 
feriority. 

But the next day—which was the day 
they painted the clothes poles—everything 
became joy and gayety again and it was 
just as clear to Phil that she was not pro- 
foundly interested in another man as the 
day before it had been clear that she was; 
and by the afternoon, when they repapered 
the cupboard, a great deal of contiguous 
codperation was necessary, even at times 
the placing of four hands on exactly the 
same spot where the paper would not stick 
but where the hands would. 

Phil woke up an hour earlier each morn- 
ing than the morning before, and on Satur- 
day he arrived at the house at half past 
five—not, he told himself, expecting that 
anyone would be up for another hour. But 
there was Dorothy, dressed and looking 
down the road as if she were waiting for 
him. She said she had not slept very well, 
and though she said it casually the supreme 
significance of the fact was not lost on 
either of them. 

Saturday would have been a perfect day, 
except for their realization of the horrid 
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truth—that this sort of thing could 
on forever. However, they were bo 
brave about it and never mention 
each other. ‘ 
On Sunday Dorothy had the af 
and evening off, and so they gay 
selves a very agreeable picnic in th 
and walked home just as the moon, 
past full, was rising. All the afterne 
had been telling each other everyth 
could remember about themsely 
they could remember a great deal- 
they walked home they became si 
something—Dorothy was never 
define just what—but something gay 
the idea that he was considering the 
bility of kissing her. : 
Now, not being able to define an 
tive cause for this thought, Doroth 
up her mind it had arisen in her own 
and it seemed to her that the mos 


deal, bade him a quick cheerful good 
passing him on like a President ai 
Year’s reception, said to herse 
locked the front door behind him, 
he can’t think that I am the kind 
that wants to be kissed.’”” And th 
ized that unfortunately, whateve 
thought, that was just precisely the 
girl that she was. B 
Phil meantime, walking home slo 
faced the ultimate fact that ever 
liked him pretty well he never cou 
mand the skill, the determination 
delicacy to break down the barrier t 


between them. That was the wor, 
of all. 

But the next evening, which 
day, the barrier dissolved of its 
tion, and as he bade her good ni 
porch he took her in his arms an 
her quite as if he knew she were the 
girl who wanted to be kissed, and 
nothing in her conduct would haye 
to the opposite conclusion. 

And after he had gone she went int 
house very quickly and was s 
find that the light was burning i 
ting room; and going in to turn ii 
found Jim Brewer with his upper lip 
than ever waiting for her. N 

He had been waiting alone fo: 
Mrs. Jackson having very wisely 
go to bed on the plea of a writer’s 
sleep, but really because he made 
rigid and empty, and anyhow sh 
reading in bed to talking even tot 
agreeable companions. But b 
went she had drawn for him, e 
had drawn for Phil, the flattering 
of her new servant—efficient as 
of industry, industrious as an 
had felt as his brother had, that th 
could not be inspired by Doro’ 
yet if it were—if the languid wo th 
had been changed into an effecti 
being—what was it that had cha 
What but his words, his wise 2 
severity? It was a long dream hi 
a very, very agreeable one. Doi 
to confess that it was his words 
first roused her—she had done 
thing in order to redeem herself i 

“In my eyes, my darling,” h 
protest. 

He had had full psychologice 
tion for the miracle, when it hap, 
when the door opened and Dor 
before him, all that Mrs. Jackson h 
all that he had imagined—vivid 
most surprisingly beautiful. 

“Dorothy,” he said, ‘I have con 
take you home.” 

“To take me!” said Dorothy, 2 
she did not move her feet at all t 
slight suggestion of a prance in t 
of her shoulders. 

“T have come to rescue yo 
done wonderfully—but it is enc 
have,” he added as one besto 
“vou have made good. You ma 
with a clear conscience.” § 

“T’m not going home just yet 

His brow darkened slightly. 
something very ungracious abou 
tude of a person who does not 1 
rescued. 

“Dorothy,” he said, ““I am yo 
sunk oe 


“cc 


at’s my father’s proble 
Dorothy, and was a little mor 
with her own joke than was 
speaking—polite. And then gro 
she added: “And now, Mr. Bi 


(Concluded on Page 157 


Soncluded from Page 154) 

ust go, as I have to be up early in 
ning.” 

would not have to be up early if 
e home to your parents with me.”’ 
se getting up early,’’ answered 
, and remembering that Phil would 
, almost with the sun she smiled 
wiingly. And then she walked to 
and said firmly: ‘Good night.’ 
owed her into the hall but did not 
ead he began to argue, and when 
ed he was apt to address the court, 
1 he addressed the court he raised 
. After about ten minutes Mrs. 
in a purple priestlike garment, 
on the stairs. Like many good- 
people she had acquired no 
yr the rare occasions on which she 
‘rritated, and she was irritated 
‘ 


7 house never to be free of your 
n?”’ she said, addressing Dorothy. 
3s knows, I’m liberal—I know 
‘irls in any station of life, but this 
» bounds of decency. I was roused 
clock this morning by the cheery 
jmne of your visitors, and here at 
jidnight I’m kept awake by an- 


?” exclaimed Jim, looking at 
as if she were a viper. “‘Men? A 
sve in the morning? What does 
1?” 
does it mean that you are here at 
»? 
ans,’ answered Jim, “that I am 
’s lawyer.” 
aey all say that!’’ Mrs. Jackson 
sack. ‘‘But whoever you are I 
pro to go away at once and let 
me rest.’”’ And she hurried the 
willing Dorothy upstairs while 
i Jim out of the house. 
it straight to the telephone booth 
ition. The whole situation was 
atly plain to him. Mrs. Jackson’s 
n of men filling the house all day 
med everything. It was not the 
be redeemed in his or anyone’s 
had actuated Dorothy’s extraor- 
induct; it was simply the wish to 
, all restraints. He painted the 
} of her life in a few pregnant 
' 
| 


’ 


at would have made any father 
Mr. Whitely panted over the 
that he could get there that night 
But Jim did not think it neces- 
rything was safe enough for that 
aid. 
}' went upstairs, thinking not of 
sf the probable arrival of her par- 
only of the fact that within six 
). would be back—that in other 
ii next day was certain to begin 
* right, and that is a pleasant 
i’ to take to bed. 
titer of fact Phil was a little late— 
vay, it was fully seven o’clock be- 
tived. It was their day for white- 
jie cellar, but what with cooking 
| breakfast and Mrs. Jackson’s 
ig the sitting room and putting 
(rroceries it must have been nine 
fore they really got to work. 
i the cellar door open into the 
{ that they could hear the bells, 
jrere very remote from the noises 
ise and they entirely missed the 
jjut nine-thirty of Jim leading in 
(rs. Whitely. 
tkson had recovered her temper 
t: night and already regretted 
d anything to hurt the super- 
fings. But when she heard that 
vas about to be put in order her 
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gratitude was abject. The thought of her 
cellar was something she had been trying 
to forget for years. She knew it was shock- 
ing and so she had never gone near it. 
So that when Dorothy just casually men- 
tioned that she would like as undisturbed a 
morning as possible as she intended to put 
the cellar in order Mrs. Jackson’s heart 
leaped up at the words like the poet Words- 
worth’s at the sight of daffodils. 

So that, though it was the day The Home 
As Self-Expression was due and she still had 
a thousand words to write, her first thought 
was of Dorothy when she saw her three 
visitors coming up the path. 

They were extremely solemn. They had 
laid out their plan of campaign on the way. 
Mrs. Whitely was to go alone to Dorothy 
and speak to her as a mother, trying to get 
the whole truth. 

“She’s in the kitchen, I suppose?” said 
Mrs. Whitely, when the first explanations 
were over. 

_ “No,” said Mrs. Jackson. “No, I be- 
lieve they are in the cellar to-day.” 

“In the cellar!” exclaimed Jim in a 
voice as deep as the tomb. 

“They!” said Mr. Whitely. “May I ask 
who ‘they’ are?” 

“She and one of those nice young men 
she gets to help her,’ answered Mrs. 
Jackson. 

Her three visitors wheeled simultane- 
ously and made their way toward the cel- 
lar. They advanced in silence and no 
sound came from the open trapdoor. One 
by one they descended, and this was the 
sight that greeted their eyes—two figures 
in overalls were standing side by side on 
wooden boxes, rapidly and competently 
whitewashing the old stonework; com- 
petently, that is, so far as is consistent with 
one painter using his left hand, for their 
disengaged hands were clasped together. 

“Dorothy!” cried Mrs. Whitely. 

Dorothy turned a radiant face and 
jumped off her box. 

“Oh, mother,” she said, “you must let 
me show you my kitchen! You are the one 
person in the world who will really appre- 
ciate it.” 

Mrs. Whitely followed her daughter up 
the cellar stairs, leaving the three men 
alone; she was not only the one person 
who could appreciate Dorothy’s kitchen, 
but the person who could best appreciate 
the change in the girl herself. She mar- 
veled at it as she was led docilely about, ad- 
miring everything from the window boxes 
to the new coffee grinder. 

She was still trying to accustom herself 
to the new and vivid personality which she 
herself had brought into the world when 
Mr. Whitely appeared from the cellar, very 
much confused by the fact that there 
weren’t any young men about—except Phil 
Brewer in overalls asking to be allowed to 
marry Dorothy. 

““Oh, yes, father!” said Dorothy firmly. 
“We love each other.” 

Mr. Whitely looked helplessly at his wife 
for guidance and saw in her expression what 
he took for consent. Asa matter of fact she 
was thinking: “Oh, that’s it, is it? She’s 
fallen in love.” 

He said weakly: “But, my dear child, 
what do you expect to live on? The young 

man tells me he has hardly any money at 
all.’”’ 

A few weeks ago this would have been 
an unanswerable argument against any 
marriage for Dorothy. 

“Oh, Phil and I don’t need much to live 
on,” said she lightly. 

And who, looking about her kitchen, 
could contradict her? 
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‘hocolates 


Gvery rece a 
Sweet Surprise 


Try a Sample Box 
65c, $1.25, $2.50 the Box 


American Candy Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of REX Brand Confections 


The Home Way 
The recipe must 
cannot be exact. 


The Van Camp Way 


Materials are analyzed. 
2nd chefs make hundreds of tests to 


Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans 


A dish our experts spent four 
years to perfect, and $100,000. 
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They'll Smile 


When They Taste This Soup 


A Van Camp Soup of any kind is the world’s finest soup 
of that sort. Most of them are based on famous French 
recipes. Some of them won prizes in French culinary 
contests. 

They were brought to us by a noted chef from the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris. And in our kitchens he made the 
basic soups. 


The Scientific Cooks 


Then culinary experts, college trained, brought each 
soup to perfection. They compared countless blends— 
sometimes hundreds of them. 

They fixed standards for every ingredient. They set 
down every detail in a formula. That formula, covering 
pages, is always followed minutely. So every Van Camp 
Soup is exactly like the finest soup these scientific cooks 
attained. And that means the last touch in fine cookery— 
a better soup than Paris ever served. 


For Every Home Dinner 


Yet Van Camp’s Soups cost no more than others. They 
cost less than home-made soups. And they are ever-ready. 

There are 18 kinds—every sort you want. And each is 
a culinary masterpiece. 

At formal dinners, where you want the best, such soups 
are essential. But there is no reason why any home 
dinner should serve a lesser soup. 

Order three or four kinds, and now. Compare them 
with ordinary soups. We’ll abide by your decision. Just 
learn, for your own sake, how good a soup can be. 


— <) 
y’ Soups 
18 Kinds 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Pork and Beans 
Chili Con Carne 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Evaporated Milk 
Catsup 


Spachetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made of blended peanuts with every 
skin, every bitter germ removed. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A famous Italian recipe per- 
fected in this scientific way. 


_ a penny on your ice-cream sundae, 
| it might even save you fifty or a hundred 
| dollars of your income tax, so that the 
| expense side of your domestic budget could 
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business and ruin. How much can the 
business spend? It depends upon how 
much is coming in. For what shall the 
money be spent? That depends on the rela- 
tive importance of the claims on income. 
The rent must be paid first; so much for 
that. The family must be fed; so much for 
that. The hired girl—I mean the servy- 
ants—must be paid; so much for that. 
Clothing must be bought; and that we 
must leave to be debated as between con- 
flicting claims of warmth, necessity and 
luxury. We may be able to buy a Siberian 
fur coat or we may not. The health of the 
family must be conserved—and here is a 
story to which that relates. 

When the last appropriation bill went 
through Congress the Public Health Serv- 
ice had an item in it of $250,000 for rural 
sanitation. This was for the demonstration 
of ways by which the country people may 
protect themselves against typhoid, bowel 
troubles generally, hookworm disease, ma- 
laria and many other diseases. It was as 
important to the cities as to the country; 
for when the country neighborhood from 
which you get your butter, your milk, your 
vegetables and the like is free from typhoid 
fever, for instance, the germs of the disease 
will not come into your family from that 
source. 

Congress had in the main no knowledge 
of what was doing, and when someone 
moved to cut this down to $50,000 the mo- 
tion carried without debate, as I remember 
it. The Congress was in the throes of pass- 
ing a great appropriation bill which not one 
member fully understood and which no- 
body had any way of knowing about, in 
the pressure of the last days of a session, 
and it acted blindly as usual. But within 
an hour or so from that time the members 
voted themselves over $300,000, for what? 
For garden seeds to send out wherewith to 
catch votes! 

This would not have happened if some 
organization had been set up to prepare a 
statement of outgo and income on which 
the appropriation bills were based. It 
would be like the disturbance of your own 
domestic budget if after you had appropri- 
ated every cent of income for the ensu- 
ing year your husband or son should insert 
an item of $300 for the entertainment of 
chorus girls. 


Reforming National Housekeeping 


But Congress has not, never has had and 
never will have, unless forced to it by pub- 
lic opinion backed by votes, the most rudi- 
mentary system of balancing the national 
income against outgo. Read that care- 
fully—every word is literally true. Very 
few states have anything of the sort, either. 
It would not be difficult to have such a 
statement prepared by a proper organiza- 
tion; but Congress has not wanted it. To 
have such a statement laid before Con- 
gress, with rules that would make it impos- 
sible to depart from the general plan except 
in distinct emergencies, would be the easi- 
est thing in the world; but it would prevent 
logrolling and trading. It would keep dry 
docks from being built in the district of 
Smith in exchange for a fish hatchery in the 
bailiwick of Brown. It would prevent the 
building of huge post-office buildings in one 
district or state, the mere annual mainte- 
nance of which costs more than it would 
take to buy outright the perfectly adequate 
quarters formerly used, in exchange for the 
dredging of Mudturtle Bayou for the bene- 
fit of a contractor Lootopolis. 

To balance the expenses and the income 
of the nation would unbalance the political 
methods of the Senate and the House—but 
it might save you that cent you pay as a 
part of your luxury tax when you buy a 
tube of tooth paste. It might save ou 

ea, 


be balanced with less difficulty against your 


| own income. Your own domestic budget 


will be far easier of adjustment when we 
have a national budget system. 

I can’t hope to make you see really how 
scandalous the Washington system is in 
this matter of spending billions by a series 
of running jumps in the dark with our eyes 
bandaged. I tell you that Congress never 
knows and never tries to find out how much 
money it is going to spend or how much it 
ought to spend, or how much to retrench, 


tively necessary work. 


» 
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or where to cut down, or where to k Y 
or where to eliminate entirely, | 
there are two or more services 
same thing, or how much is was 
much it will have to appropriate 
to carry the Government on as 
To know would hamper a lot of li 
and dickers and side deals. It 
senators and congressmen oppo: 
become statesmen instead of pee 
cians as most of them are; but th 
as a body, don’t want to become 
They prefer their present trade, 
them are really desirous of re 
methods of spending money so 
vent waste, duplication and th 
ture of the public money for th 
benefit of legislators, and ha 
favor of it for a long time—but 
plause they get when they speal 
subject sounds like the college 
deaf-mute institute. j 
I wish you, the voteresses, wou 
an organization that would gi 
little encouragement from the 
As for us men, notwithstandi 
Chamber of Commerce of the Uniti 
and several other bodies of the n 
suasion have been dinging the s 
business besottedness of Congress 
ears of the country for a long t 
don’t seem to get very far with 
mands for action. Won’t you jo’ 
you take charge? Won’t you form: 
wide league for the reform of the 
housekeeping? Won’t you try to 
Congress that will tie its own han 
dipping in the cash drawer, and 
them free to do better things? 


Your Income Pays the E 


Congress never knows the to 
available. It never tries to find ou 

It never makes any arrangemen 
criminating between the thing v 
be done and paid for, and that wh 
urgent—that is, it does not allow 
from the ordinary purpose to the 


Expenses are never considere 
gress in relation to revenues. Ni 
is made to consider at one time 
problem of financing the Gove’ 

Though the Secretary of th 
lays before the Congress each y 
called an estimate of expendit 
year to come the Congress does 
it, and it is not followed as a 
financial program, and cannot b 

The secretary merely adds 
sires of the heads of the vario 
of the various departments. 
power to modify or correlate. 

The President might exercise hi 
powers to lay out a complete p: 
your husband does when you 
your budget—but he has no o 
with which to do it—and Cong 
you make yourselves felt, wo 
thing if he did it. 

If a department store allowed 
partment to make its own esti 
extent to which it would dip in 
of the establishment, independe 
other department, and there we 
eral view taken of the requirem 
whole store, and no balancing 
mands of each part against tho 
other part and against the inte 
whole; and if those making th 
were each duplicating to a large 
demands of some other; and 
knew what funds the store v 


ruptcy, of course. But thatisj 
tem pursued by Congress. The 
teen general appropriation 4 p! 
through Congress by no less than 
different committees! 
But that isn’t the worst of it. 
appropriation committees are 
mittees that know about the 
done at all. That would be too 
direct for Congress. It isn’t 
sible as if the dress-goods dep 
the working-out of the app’ 
the dress-goods department. 
ways every service of the Go 
a part of its funds handled 
committee and another thro’ 
One committee proposes ne 
for the bureau or service or 
mining what its organization 
(Continued on Page 10: 


. 


(Continued from Page 158) 
people it shall employ, what they 
be paid and what equipment they 
ave; another committee determines 
sauch money shall be granted them to 
work; and a third committee makes 
izger at examining into the way in 
| they have done their work. 

{3 as if the dress-goods department of 
ore had its estimates made up by a 
ittee composed of the janitor and the 
cian, its bills of goods to be bought 
ained by the scrubwoman in confer- 
with the elevator operator and the 
of the accounting department, and 
sounts gone over by salesladies from 
tions counter and the boy driving the 
y wagon. It is quite as absurd as 
though it is done by full-grown men; 
e result means eventual bankruptcy. 
st it would mean bankruptcy in a 
’ Congress had not the power to take 
xr slice out of your income to pay for 
siness insanity. But will you sit 
the way we men have done and let 
ousekeeping methods go on forever? 


| 
| 
| 


1 
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Both Parties to Blame 


a not trying to instruct you in this 
; I am trying to rouse you to the 
‘tion against ruinous taxation of your 
2s, your food, your clothing, your 
aries and your little luxuries. I am 
| to rouse you against the tyranny of 
nee and inefficieney—which is worse 
ny other tyranny in the world. We 
‘debt as a nation to the extent of 
twenty-six billions of dollars; and 
ingress, of which I am as charitably 
sible speaking, is charged with the 
if handling the business of carrying 
: Government on a more expensive 
han ever, and paying the interest on 
sbt and reducing the principal. It 
b which Harvey S. Chase compares 
fe nation’s housekeeping, and I am 
ing to the housekeepers of the nation 
2 an interest in it and to apply their 
dit. You will find plenty to read and 
mthe premises. Henry Bruére says: 
budget is the basis upon which ad- 
rative planning and control must be 
uted.”’ Frederick A. Cleveland com- 
the simplicity of the procedure of 
ments which have the budget sys- 
ith ‘‘the involved, occult and invis- 
pthods”’ that have been worked out 
shington and at most of our state 
Charles D. Norton says: ‘‘Our 
1, state and municipal charters and 
utions have surrounded government 
‘ves with fantastic regulations which 
ded in private business would cer- 
wreck any enterprise dependent for 
‘tence upon yearly profits.”’ 
a this you must not infer that Con- 
an successfully hide behind that old 
ord ‘‘unconstitutional,’’ however. A 
business system can be adopted at 
ae Congress desires—on a budgetary 
‘Theodore E. Burton has described 
‘amble to get money from Congress 
‘ess of national interest or states- 
\p—and how the disgraceful waste of 
|funds may be averted. Charles 
llins agrees with Doctor Cleveland 
he adoption of sensible business 
Is—good housekeeping methods— 
‘eliminate logrolling entirely and 
e the sovereign citizen to keep a 
yatch on his public servants.”’ There 
Tganization called The Institute for 
ament Research in Washington 
will, I have no doubt, tell you where 
‘a get information with which I hope 
‘Il confound your congressmen and 
’s when they come back for the ap- 
of the people in the form of a re- 
‘ee 
your representatives will do their 
fool you—those of them who have 
Gainst the budget system, as all of 
fave save afew. They will try to fool 
Ives, and you too. They will tell 
ut they cannot give up their rights as 
ssmen and senators to control ex- 
ares. They always will have the 
sto reject any appropriation bill that 
be justified. They will lose no 
:2xcept the power to mess things over 
m things up; and they will gain in 
ay. They will then have time to 
omething besides the details which 
in the hands of subordinates. 
hese men work very hard; but it 
ting of a rope of sand, the Sisyphus 
if rolling the stone to the hilltop and 
eeing it roll back to the valley; it 
Ing ever from the bung to the spigot 
re 
| 
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to stop leaks that are-carefully reopened as 
soon as closed. One may well be sorry for 
these hard-working senators and: congress- 
men. They are industriously doing things 
all the time, conscious, as they must be, 
that the chances are at least three to one 
that whatever they do will be wrong. 
Nevertheless, some of them have in the 
past actually worked themselves to death, 
and some of them now incumbent have 
ruined their health. They did not harvest 
many figs from the crop of Congressional 
thistles; but they did a work that it seemed 
as if someone had to do, things being as 
they Congressionally are. 

Senators and Congressmen will tell you, 
too, that either the Democrats or the 
Republicans—depending on the locality— 
are to blame for the scandalous persistence 
of present methods of doing, business. 
Don’t you believe that fora moment. They 
are all to blame, and they all. know it. 
Both parties advocated the budget system 
in 1916 so far as mouth honor is concerned, 
and both have betrayed the people. The 
Republicans in their party platform de- 
plored the shameless raids of the Demo- 
crats on the treasury, of course, and 
pledged the party to support the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘simple, businesslike budget 
system,’ which they held ‘‘necessary to 
effect a needed reform in the administra- 
tion of national finances.”” This sounded 
fine; but you incoming voteresses must 
remember that Republican Congresses 
stubbornly resisted every effort of the 
Roosevelt Administration toimprovethings, 
and the insistent recommendations’ of 
President Taft and Secretary MacVeagh 
for the adoption of a budget system. The 
Democrats in 1916 went on record, as every 
party always does, in favor of ‘“‘careful 
economy’’—and proposed the restoration 
of the practice of initiating all appropriation 
bills through a single committee of the 
House, adding: “‘We favor this as a prac- 
ticable first step toward a budget system.”’ 
Of course this is twaddle, but it committed 
the party to the budget system—and every 
one of these utterances sat as lightly on the 
consciences of congressmen and senators of 
both parties as a snowflake on the peak of 
Mount Rainier. All of them forgot, except 
a few, like Sherley, of Kentucky; Goodwin, 
of Arkansas; Kenyon, of Iowa; Fitzgerald, 
of New York, and a few others. 


Advertising for Extravagance 


They will try to fool you about the party 
record, and some of them will attempt to 
fool you when it comes—as it will some- 
time—to the passage of a budget bill. The 
Senate passed a cloture rule that does not 
clote; and Congress, clinging to logrolling 
and their old ‘occult and invisible” meth- 
ods, will, if not watched, some day pass a 
budget bill that will not budge. f 

I hope that by that time there will be 
about ten thousand associations of impe- 
rial vyoteresses that will know something 
about the proper system of national house- 
keeping, so that we may be able to get in 
the United States a budget system, if not 
so good as that of Great Britain, at least 
as good as that enjoyed by Porto Rico. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine thing if the women 
of the nation could signalize their advent 
into political life in the United States by 
taking hold of the thing which Alexander 
Hamilton tried to perfect, our system of 
government housekeeping, and forcing the 
legislative branch of the Government, which 
has year by year made the system worse, 
until it is to a nation facing our financial 
responsibilities an intolerable burden and a 
national scandal and disgrace—by taking 
hold of this thing, I say, and making the 
men make it over? It is the very thing 
women ought to do. They are in the main 
much more practical in the material affairs 
of life than men. On the women through 
all the ages rests the burden of looking out 
for the welfare of the race. Oftener than 
otherwise this watch-care is instinctive 
rather than logical. 

The men are the logical fellows—as is 
shown by the fact that our logical Congress 
will not allow a bureau to let one efficient 
person do the work of two inefficient ones, 
and get pay and a half for doing it. The 
logical processes of Congress will not let the 
head of a bureau who saves a hundred 
thousand dollars by economy or efficiency 
keep that money for next year’s work, no 
matter how much he may need it. No, it 
must. go back into the treasury; and it 
benefits his work not at all. Congress 
therefore makes it almost incumbent on 
every bureau and service to ask for the 


Re ago Sheep-lined coats were 

thought of only for rough work. 
College men took a liking to them but 
demanded style—¢r@ put style into them 
and today ¢ém, Sheep-lined coats appeal 
to all men who want protection against 
cold—college men, factory workers, bank 


presidents. 

Men want rt. coats because Yoru has 
demonstrated that he not only wants to make good 
coats but that he knows how. The label means 
something. 

The store that sells brim coats—Sheep-lined 
or. Leather—is a good store to trade with. Chances 


are the other merchandise sold there is the best of 
its kind. | | 
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Attaches to 
Any Electric 
Light Socket 


Savers. 


Quick Drilling In 
Metal or Wood 


OR mills, factories, machine shops, repair 

shops, garages and railways, Temco Port- 
able Electric Tools are great time and labor 
Electricians, plumbers and contractors 
vouch for their convenience and efficiency. They 
can be attached in an instant to any electric light 
socket or wall plug. They are speedy tools for 
drilling in metal or wood, reaming, grinding, 
buffing, polishing, and tapping threads. 


Drills, Grinders, Buffers and Garage Outfits. 
Write for Catalogue 
The Temco Electric Motor Co. 
Leipsic, Ohio, U. S. A. 


' maximum it can use—and then spend it all 


to the last cent. Congress therefore could 
not by all man’s logic more surely get waste 
and extravagance in the public service if it 
advertised for it. Congress will not even 
allow a bureau which has more than it 
needs in one division of its work to use tha 

surplus in another division. a 

Congress,’in other words, keeps its finger 
on every little teeny point of the public 
service, and gives nobody any discretion or 
any incentive to be efficient. Congress acts 
as would the board of directors of a steel 
company if they should go down into the 
shop and insist on telling the workmen how 
to manage a trip hammer. 

But here I am talking again about Con- 
gress—you see I haven’t told a hundredth 
part: of that: story—when I was discussing 
what the women might do. Well, they might 
master this: question of a budget in six 
months’ study; and they might save the 
nation from countless millions of loss, and 
place the Senate and the House once more 
on the way'to becoming governing bodies 
instead of traffickers in places and twisters 
of sand ropes. 


Why Not Make This History? 


Do you imperial voteresses know what 
many men think you mean to do? They 
think you intend to henpeck us and oppress 
us and take away from us every privilege 
and pleasure that seems to you to consti- 
tute a yielding on our part to man’s weak- 
ness for vices and near-vices and foolishness. 
It is a fine thing for you that national pro- 
hibition was enacted before you came into 
your privilege of voting; for if you had 
voted on that, hosts of men would be grous- 
ing round for a generation about the mean 
way in which the women voted the men’s 
grog away from them. Notwithstanding all 
that, a great many of them think you will 
vote their cigarettes away from them, and 
then their pipes, and then their chewing 
tobacco—after you find out how many of 
them indulge in this invisible luxury. 
After that will go the boxing matches, and 
Sunday golf, and penny ante, and—oh, 
everything the men like and which the 
women fail to appreciate. 

The writer doesn’t believe this. You 
will no doubt find some among you who will 
desire to reconstitute society on womanish 
lines; but when we get all the women into 
politics, in the place of the few who have 
been in it, we shall no doubt get from them 
the composite reaction of the average 
woman toward mannish peculiarities. But 
you will of course feel that you must do 
something to make up for the oversights 
and shortcomings of the men voters. Un- 
less you do, what good is there in you as 
citizens? How wonderful it would be if the 
historians of the future might be able to 
wae into their histories something like 
this: 

“Tn the great world war which began in 
1914 there took place a great change in the 
attitude of European and American civi- 
lization toward the political status of 
women. Prior to this time in most of the 
nations women had not been allowed to vote, 
and at this particular epoch they were just 
emerging in the Anglo-Saxon nations from 
their ancient status of practical slavery, in 
which they were not allowed to hold prop- 
erty or to sue or be sued, and in which not 
only their estates but their persons were at 
the disposal of their male relatives or of the 
state. : 
“‘Among the arguments for this system, 
which we trace to ancient tribal cus- 
toms, it was urged that women not being 
able to bear arms ought not to be allowed 
to take part in the affairs of the state, 
which, after all due allowance had been 
made for the ameliorations of civilization, 
still rested on force. 

““As the world war went on, however, the 
truth which advocates of the granting to 
women of the fullest rights of citizenship 
had long been in the habit of pointing out— 
that even in war the work of women 
was always of great importance—began to 
be apparent even to the dullest intellect. 


though the narratives of so-called 


troops are not supported by suffici 
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Women took over the work of the 
the workshops and the counti 
when the men laid it down. They oper 
the factories and the farms. They pn 
munitions. They donned uniforms | 
cared for the wounded under fire 
became soldiers in every sense 


ions of death composed of female 


dence in the form of records. In the 
these facts all civilized nations yie 
their sense of justice and the impo 
of the women and their advocates, a 
versal suffrage became the rule in 
lized countries. This enfranchisem 
the United States was completed in 
year 1920. 

“One of the first important mat 
which attracted the organized wo 
voters was the incredibly loose busi 
organization of the Federal and mosto 
state, city and county governments, 
seems to have been a surprise to the 
ticians of that time, who appear t 
believed that the women could b 
trolled by appeals to their sensibilit 
emotions, and that the female voters 
merely swell the voting population wi 
introducing any new element in the: 
political tendencies. ; j 

“Tt was also believed that they y 
either vote with their husbands an 
associates or would content’ ther 
with the furtherance of Utopian se 
for sumptuary legislation. Instead o 
however, the influence of the wome 
pears to have been predominant 
movement of 1920-24 for the plac 
the national Government on a sound h 
This seems to have been regarded by 
mass of women as a work analogous 
ordering of the national househol 
was in fact often referred to as n 
housekeeping, setting the nationa 
in order, and: so on; and we fin 
curious titles in the publications 
day as Sweeping Behind the Door, [ 
Under the National Bed, What’s 
U.S. Garbage Pail? and the like.” 


The Clock of Destiny is Stril 


“A careful collation of all the a 
ties of this interesting epoch warran 
conclusion that to the women of the | 
States we may attribute the salvat 
the nation from that national bank 
which threatened it when, burdened’ 
huge war debt, it faced the future ii 
without any business system worth 
name, with its affairs so conducted as 
forbid economy and enforce waste 
with the members of the two House 
Congress so occupied with matters relat 
to their personal and political forty 
and, incredible as it may seem, with 
infinite details of bureau and departm 
work, that the great traditions of th 
lier days of both Houses had been 
forgotten, and these formerly note} 
bodies had settled down to a state 0} 
ocrity and querulous inefficiency 
with all the light that research can 
upon the matter, is still a mystery 
historian. 

“That this strange hiatus in the I 
of the Houses was the result of the s 
and not caused, as has been argued, b 
lapse in the natural intelligence ¢ 
American people, is indicated by th 
that within ten years there develo 
both Senate and House of Represen’ 
that group of great statesmen whicl 
with the reconstruction period 
world.” 

How would you like to have your 
great-grandchildren read that abot 
O Imperial Voteresses? Wouldn’t — 

What was that booming sound? | 
the clock of destiny again. It strudl 
teen, when Nebraska checked in Wi 
ratification of the Federal amendment 
August second. 

It’s coming, and the new duties W 
upon you before you know it. i 
and bring your common sense with ye 
the Lord knows we need it! 


‘ 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 


ising quantities. Throughout the coun- 
actories had been equipped to manu- 
re airplane parts. The detail of 
ing these machines is practically as 
as that necessary in building the great 
| liners.. All kinds of machines were 
red for the metal work, while hundreds 
yer machines and cabinetmaking tools 
required for the wooden parts of the 
mes. Thousands of sewing machines 
busy sewing linen, and as a result of all 
etivity the aircraft sales section of the 
Department found itself possessed of 
nse supplies after the cessation of 
ities. 

a start in getting rid of some of the 
is planes one deal was closed with a 
manufacturer, who agreed to put the 
ines in good shape for commercial use 
o furnish a manufacturer’s guaranty 
2 public which would purchase them. 
sale included twenty-seven hundred 
ng planes and forty-five hundred 
‘s, and was much criticized because 
rice paid the Government was only 
$2,700,000 for equipment that cost 
)0,000. The investigation of this 
r brought out the fact that the War 
‘tment has decided it was unwise 
| these obsolescent planes and used 
s to the public where it was not prac- 
2 to overhaul the machines and give 
urchaser a guaranty equivalent to 
thich should go with a new plane and 
» In other words, the Government, 
10wing into whose hands these planes 
fall, determined to take no chances 
: probability of heavy suits for dam- 
aat would surely result in case of acci- 
to pilots and passengers. 

‘e than a million dollars’ worth of 
planes. and aircraft materials were 
» the Czechoslavs at the cost price, 
‘hers of our Allies have acquired some 
{ material at a figure equal to what 
aff cost the United States. Much of 
‘plane machinery has been put to the 
stion of useful articles for general 
arcial use. A considerable number of 
machines have been taken over by 
lobile manufacturing concerns and 
ire factories. The raw materials, 
s linen, silk, copper, aluminum and 
ly treated steel, have been purchased 
yufacturers to be used in general com- 
‘ways. The returns on all of these 


ay, it got so bad that a feller couldn’t 
y mention that we had an army in 
without a lot of peoplesayin’: ‘Sh-h! 
‘You mustn’t talk that way. Not 
, You’ll hurt their feelin’s.’”’ 

t,” I ventured, ‘“‘the Allies were all 
me recounting the deeds of their 
and fleets, and telling us what ought 
one. Our papers were crammed full 
nd they had speakers all over the 
/. 

le, true,’’ assented M’sieu Hicks. 
hat’s different. Quite different. But 
‘s of you cain’t be expected to onder- 
‘Henree. 

you say, our newspapers played up 
tievements of our Alleys for three 
ars.. We wondered at their heroism. 
adered, and come dadgummed near 
hip. All that was right and proper. 
one a fine job. 

; then our turn arrived, and we just 
ly had to beat the big bass drum. 
human. Maybe we beat it a bit too 
{ dunno. But considerin’ what we 
ie for the others in that line I don’t 


iy 
here’s a funny thing. It ain’t a 
rum—only a simple question. How 
enree, that the French and English 
can be full every day of what their 
done? How is it that a French gen- 
{sit down and write to the papers 
git to mention the English or our- 
‘and an English general can stand 
admit that the Empire won the 
lL eyerybody else fell down? How is 
, that when other peoples advertise 
r fightin’ men have done it’s a 
manly statement of fact, but let an 
im make a few claims for our share 


-M’SIEU JOE 
BOLSHEVISM 
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supplies of raw materials were nearly equal 
to the cost of the products. 

It is also planned to furnish large quan- 
tities of useful air-service material to Na- 
tional Guard organizations which will be 
created to work as an adjunct of the Regu- 
lar Army. For such supplies the War De- 
partment will receive a full return on the 
money invested. It is also being arranged 
that discharged fliers who desire to continue 
the flying game will be able to: buy planes 
and motors for their own use. In this way 
the art of flying as a commercial proposition 
will be encouraged. 

I might go on and tell of the sale of ma- 
chine tools to Belgium and the great help 
these supplies will be. to that brave little 
kingdom. Or I could continue my story by 
explaining the activities of the War Depart- 
ment in disposing of the hundreds of plants 
and plant facilities that Uncle Sam found 
he owned when the war ended. There were 
approximately five hundred separate and 
distinct operations of this latter kind, covy- 
ering almost every field of industry and 
ranging in value from a thousand-dollar 
addition to an existing plant to a $65,000,- 
000 factory for manufacturing smokeless 
powder. In some instances these facilities 
are on land not owned by the United States 
and it becomes a question as to whether the 
Government would better acquire the site 
and dispose of theentire property or whether 
the wise move would be to wreck the build- 
ings and dispose of the material as salvage. 
Each case requires individual study so that 
the Government shall realize the best pos- 
sible terms in every instance. 

Uncle Sam in his réle as salesman may 
not be able wholly to accommodate the citi- 
zen who wrote in, stating that he wished to 
purchase his son’s bugle, but the country 
as a whole can rest assured that the na- 
tional treasury is getting some of its money 
back; and in addition to this welcome 
monetary gain the Nation will benefit di- 
rectly from the thousands of trucks and 
hundreds of tractors that have been turned 
over to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Post Office Department and other Federal 
bureaus for useful service. Better rural 
roads will displease no one and perhaps the 
ten thousand or more vehicles that are now 
going into the mail service will enable us to 
get the letter to-day that we are now getting 
to-morrow. 


& 
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in the war and right away it becomes cheap 
Yankee brag and bluster? I ask to know. 

“T reckon it all depends on where you 
sit—this thing of viewpoint. ‘All the ways 
of a man are clean in his own eyes,’ the 
Good Book says—and if so happen you’rea 
Jap the Chinese must seem to be nothin’ 
but greedy scoundrels, roarin’ over Shan- 
tung that away. 

‘Which reminds me. of Pink Semple. 
You never knowed Pink—a._ li’l dried-up 
runt with a bleached mustache and eye- 
brows of the same—used to dig post holes 
for the Lazy L back in the nineties. 

“Alors, Pink was a ornery, no-account 
sort of cuss. He couldn’t even dig post 
holes good. And lazy! Say, the only time 
Pink ever went east he done got. run over 
by an ice-cream cart in Fort Worth, Texas, 
near the interurban station. 

‘Besides that, he was chuck-full of Bol- 
shevik ideas. We didn’t call ’em Bolshevik 
in them days, though it’d surprise you how 
many feilers ’way out in the tall grass en- 
tertained these here notions even then. 
We just said they was mighty sorry critters 
and let it go at that. . 

“T remember once when O!’ Man Tuck 
come out from New York in his private car 
to git a look at the ranch and the’ boss 
wanted Pink to clean out the pigpen so it’d 
smell good, when the owner blew in. Pink 
never said a word—just set to work and 
fooled round there most a week. Of course 
the job wasn’t, done when Ol’. Man Tuck 
reached headquarters, but the boss was too 
busy to notice. ~ 

“You bet the Ol’ Man noticed, though. 
He never missed a thing—that’s how come 
he was worth eight or nine million, I 
reckon. The very first mornin’ he snoops 
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Three vinegars—Malt, Cider and 
White —all made of the choicest ma- 
terials, with the care and skill that 
long experience has proved good and 
aged in wood to develop the aroma. 
| You should be sure of the vinegar 
you buy for salads, and every table and 
cooking purpose. The Heinz label is 
your guarantee. 

Every drop awakens flavor. 
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Heinz methods and ideals in the prep- 
aration of food were taken to Seville, 
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some Olive Oil. 
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round and finds Pink sittin’ in the shade 
smokin’ a cigareet. 

““‘What’s the matter here?’ he says. 
‘Quit your job?’ 4 

“*T reckon I have, Mr. Tuck, sir,’ says 
Pink. 

“‘Why? Ain’t you gittin’ enough pay?’ 

““¢Wal, it’s like this, Mr. Tuck—I ain’t, 
and that’s a fact. I been studyin’ a heap 
over this thing, and I figure you’d ought to 
pay me the same money for cleanin’ out 
this pigpen as you’d charge me for doin’ 
the job yourself. Ain’t that fair?’ 

“That was where Pink parted company 
from the Lazy L. And after that he done 
some prospectin’ up in the mountains, 
whenever somebody’d grubstake him. The 
grouch that guy had agin the predatory 
rich was a caution, Henree. They was just 
p’ison to him, and anybody with more’n 
eleven dollars looked rich to Pink. Every 
time he blowed into the ranch for ‘chuck 
he’d lean up agin the bar in the store and 
warn us that the day was comin’ when the 
downtrodden masses’d git their rights and 
divide up the earth’s fruits as the Maker 
intended. I calculate that Pink was the 
original Bolshevik of Arizona. 

“He was sure in earnest too. I’ll say he 
was! One day about ten years ago Milt 
Smith done passed Pink on the road in a 
brand-new car Milt had just bought from a 
sewing-machine agent, who was sellin’ ’em 
as a side line. 

“Milt was goin’ along hell bent for elec- 
tion—near twenty mile an hour, I reckon. 
Anyhow, he had her wide open, and the 
bird who sold him the car guaranteed she 
could make twenty-two on a level road; 
and what with the dust and the job of 
holdin’ her nose in the trail Milt never seen 
Pink ontil he was slap on top. Then he had 
to scoot out into the mesquite for fear of 
runnin’ over him. 

“*Good gracious!’ says Milt, ‘how you 
startled me! May I ask, Mr. Semple, why 
you appropriate the whole road? I nearly 
hit you.’ 

““*Yes, you dadgummed scoundrel—you 
did!’ yells Pink. ‘What d’you mean by it? 
Hey? Ain’t I got some rights? I reckon 
I got as much right to this road as any man. 
Ain’t it so?’ 

““Milt was too busy with the ear right 
then to argue much. He lingered just long 
enough to allude a few remarks at Pink and 
then off he went, lickety-split. And guess 
what that feller Semple went and done! 
Took a couplashots at him with a .45. It’s 
the obsolete truth. 

“Well, the years went by and one evenin’ 
Pink tripped over a stick out back of his 
shack up in the hills and fell headfirst down 
an ol’ well, and when he woke up and 
rubbed his knee, because it’d struck agin 
his head, he was rich. Yes, sir; fact. There 
was copper down in that well—one of the 
richest strikes in years. 

“‘T didn’t see Pink ontil he’d blossomed 
out as a millionaire, and then I scarcely 
knowed him, you might say. He was all 
swelled up like a p’isoned pup. 

“Tt justso happened I wastourin’ through 
those parts in my car, so I done asked Pink 
to come along a ways to gossip over ol’ 
times and he could flag the evenin’ train at 
Hereford. And Pink allowed he’d do so. 

“Well, we were rockin’ along comfort- 
able, when all of a sudden I seen a guy in 
the middle of the road ahead of us and 
tooted the horn. He never even let on he 
heard, Henree—just stuck to the middle 
and stayed there. So I slowed down and 
blowed that ol’ siren like we was headed 
for a fire. But he didn’t so much as turn 
his head. 

“**Run over the onery rascal, Joe!’ yells 
Pink. ‘It’ll serve him right. Consarn, this 
country’s gittin’ chuck-full of trash who 
won’t do a lick of work, but begrudges them 
that will their hard-won money.’ 

“Sometimes I think there’re a lot of 
Bolsheviks like Pink; don’t you reckon, 
Henree?”’ 

A short pause while my partner scanned 
the heads in the newspaper. Then he mur- 
mured: ‘‘‘Italy looks to us for aid in effort 
to revive nation.” Huh-huh! Fine! And 
here’s another: ‘Rumania counts on U.S. 
help to restore country.’ Listen to this, 
Henree: ‘Remember our debt to Lafay- 
ette!’ Gee, ain’t that been paid yet? 
Looks like we done owed him a _ heap. 
‘France turns eyes toward America in food 
crisis.’ Surely that ain’t all? Mais non— 
here’s one: Says ‘Belgian’s only hope for 
financial restoration is in United States.’ 
But that cain’t be the whole tally.. Lemme 
see—lemme see. ‘Armenia asks that Amer- 
ica take over mandate.’ What kind of a 


it over to the others and says: 
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rug is that, I wonder now? ‘Serbian ; 
es: arrives to arrange credits and ep 
aid.’ a 

“And so it goes, Henree. We not 9 
got to take up the white man’s burden, 
carry the whole load, looks like, 

“Tt’s a grand opportunity, ol’-timer, ; 
only a rich and generous people eg 
tackle it. I hope for their own Todt 
don’t act stingy, for when people give 
givin’ does ’em good. 

“But there’s a danger—a danger 
done too good in all this givin’. § 
them Europeans’re growin’ to regard | 
Sam as the rich uncle who’s just blo 
back to the ol’ homestead from Ala: 
you know what happens to him, Henre 
everybody knocks off work and sticks roy 

“Yes, sir; me and you’ve been o 
and know what some of these people 
Say, they got their sights a mile 
’Pears like they think Uncle 
Christmas tree and all they need to 
reach for what they want. I won 
help the U. S. could expect from 
supposin’ —— But, shucks, I’m as 
you are. What’s that got to do 
anyhow? 

“Only, Henree, I do hope we gi 
debt some day. I’m kinda fed 
readin’ posters everywhere I turn, remir 
us of our debt to France and our 
Italy and all the others. How co 
in so deep? I’d always had a noti 
owed us—seems like I heard that 
their citizens who come here done 
fair by themselves. - And: we @ 
ain’t been stingy with our loans 
help.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried impatiently, 
know as well as I do that all aie 
propaganda. We owe nobody. And 
our reward for this world-wide S 
ism? What is our reward the minu 
appoint their hopes or cross their pv 
Abuse and misrepresentation.” — 

M’sieu Hicks made a clucking § 
with his tongue and responded chic 
“My, my, but you’re hair trigger to. 
Henree! You’d ought to cut out me 

‘All the same, it’s time we begun 
the United States too, ol’-timer. | 
last three years we been huntin’ allo 
globe for a chance to save somebod; 
we could have found a plenty right 
the corner at home who needed ii 
bad. Why is it that people’ll busi 
selves to help critters ten thousan 
away and cain’t even see the same 
tions right under their noses? Hey 

“We read about this-and-that | 
country, and there’s a great big 
with two skeleton children, and mai 
as a ghost, with her hands stretel 
And strong men gazing on it bi 
through their forty-cent ceegars 
down in their jeans for money 
there’re children just as hongry ové 
yond the canal; and never a wor 
7em, a 

“Besides, a whole lot about this 
tion business is straight bunk, 
Ain’t it so? Away over in the Hast 
just one jump ahead of the wolf m 
the time—I admit it—but there’s a 
been starvation there; nothin’ new 
it. But I used to read in the paper 
magazines about the pore people 
gium and France ontil I was drove 
crazy; yes, sir, I’d tear up and 
makin’ speeches to Patsy, and then 
give another thousand. 

“Then we went over and got 
And dadgum, if a lot of ’em wasn 
fed than hundreds of thousands 
here in these United States. 

“So I say it’s about time for u 
ourselves. Seems to me I 
rumors about prices of things b 
in this country that the average ® 
comes up for air about once in six! 
I notice we’re shippin’ food and 
the millions of tons to foreign 
indeed, Uncle Sam’s got his 
forhimright hereat home. Let’ 
out the tangle here before we t 
the universe. Am I right or wron 

“‘Oh, well, the League of Natic 
everything!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Oh, what would we do wit 
cried M’sieu Hicks, in something 
ture, rolling his eyes upward. 
we ever do without our league?” 

“Look what it cost us, Hél 
you'll see how precious it is. We ju 


selves.’ a 
“And they done so. You ie 
they done a thorough job. It too) 

(Concluded on Page 169) 


(Concluded from Page 166) 
e, lots of time—but you cain’t expect 
en alive to remember every li’! thing 
ew sittin’s. And if they’d hurried 
sa colony would of been overlooked, 
d have failed to give self-determi- 
to the Custard Casey gang, over on 
ist Side. Yes, sir; it was a long and 
»b, but thank Gawd they never missed 
t that wasn’t nailed down! 
- and by the others was overcome 
feelin’ akin to surprise, you might 
Here,’ they says, ‘what do you git 
‘it, Sam, ol’ friend?’ ‘Who? Me?’ 
aief representative there turned on 
hat smile of inf’nite sweetness. 
n’. All we want is the league.’ 
4], naturally they was puzzled for a 
but they done got their heads to- 
and conferred. ‘I don’t git this 
tall,’ whispers Ol’ Man Clémenceau. 
du think he means it? Or has he 
ace in the hole maybe?’ 
at impression was pretty general, 
, Europe not bein’ educated up to the 
plane. But then a second guy spoke 
| remarked as how America’d pro- 
Henery Ford, so why not another? 
'd the upshot of it was that Lloyd 
after studyin’ him a while, says 
Man Clémenceau: ‘Let’s give him 
rue. It cain’t do us no harm.’ 
menceau agrees; and so they fixed it, 
They done give Mr. Wilson his 
of Nations, merely takin’ the el’- 
y precaution to have it wrote out 
fe man first; so what else could he 
give in ona few minor points. There 
ly fourteen, anyhow. 
> Tiger is what you’d call hard- 
right, Henree. He always figures 
‘act is worth two fairy tales, and all 
_ he’s let the other boys play with 
3 while he paid ’tention to condi- 
‘Did I ever tell you what the ol’ 
id to a friend who remarked that 
*peared to be havin’ a rough pas- 
ward port with the peace treaty? 
can you expect,’ he says, ‘when I 
ideal with two men one of whom 
he’s Napoleon Bonaparte and the 
1e Messiah?’”’ 
nm you don’t think the league will 
its? ” 
ourse it will, Henree. I’m surprised 
' To be sure, there’re twenty-eight 
| wars goin’ on right at this minute, 
itybe them people don’t read the 
regular and haven’t heard about the 
“You got to make allowances, Hen- 
jat’s our policy—make allowances. 
1t bet I believe in the league! So 
2 President. Me and him both be- 
‘it. I’m fixing to start on a dugout 
‘ive feet deep, and he’s comin’ for- 
vith a military alliance between 
‘ritain, France and America. 
zourse a lot of bone-headed critics 
ese here out-of-date Republicans 
‘still stickin’ to the notion that Con- 
id the Senate should ought to have 
in gover’ment will be sure to drop 
nasty cracks, like why do we need a 
alliance if the league means any- 
3ut don’t pay ’em any mind, Henree. 
‘e always people to take the joy out 


‘ould say I do believe in the league! 
d Democrats do. Look at Newt 
Prinstance. He believes in it, and 
-a plan to put us in shape to hold 
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up our end in it—the biggest. standin’ 
army the United States ever had! If that 
ain’t faith, what is?” 

“But you say one thing, and mean 
another, m’sieu?”’ I protested. 

“So does the league,’’ answered M’sieu 
Joe, abruptly serious. ‘Our President prom- 
ised he’ d git a league, and so he got one. But 
as a French editor remarked, Henree: ‘The 
apostle did not have the courage of his gos- 
pel.’ And what a pity, too! The whole of 
America—millions of French and English— 
would have stood by him.” 

“Are you, then, of opinion that a real 
League of Nations i is impossible?” 

“No, I ain’t, Henree. A real league’ll 
come some day too. We might have got it 
there in Paris if But this one means 
nothin’ a-tall—just that. Each clause has 
its teeth pulled by one somewheres else.” 

“Then the only thing for us to do is to 
form an alliance,” I declared in desperation. 

‘‘Not on your life, Henree. Zowie, no! 
Aint you learned what the European 
notion of an-alliance with the U.S. is? I 
reckon you-ain’t been readin’ the Paris 
newspapers much then. 

“But what do we want with.an alliance, 
anyhow? I can understand why France 
does. Why, Gustave Hervé come out plain 
and says: ‘France has everythin’ to gain by 
this alliance and nothin’ to lose.’ And we, 
Henree—we’ve got everythin’ to lose by it 
and nothin’ to gain. There you are.’ 

““Why, man alive, if the politicians and 
profiteers over there ever got the no- 
tion they had the United States to back 
”em sure enough, they’d go plumb crazy. 
They’re most that now. The way some na- 
tions is reachin’ out and grabbin’ since the 
war stopped, Henree, would make Pancho 
Villa crawl off and hang his head, the poor 
piker! Talk about this here imperialism 
run wild! Europe’s gone bugs with it. 

“No, sir-ree; no military alliance for 
your Uncle Sam. First thing we knowed 
we'd be pullin’ the chestnuts out of the 
fire for somebody. 

“No, I reckon George Washington was 
just as big a man as any we got to-day, ol’- 
timer—and he said no entanglin’ alliances. 
They’ve always bred wars. 

“So let’s forgit that proposition. A close 
friendship between us and John Bull strikes 
me as the best li’l League of Nations you 
could want, and you don’t need no military 
alliance to make it stick. And we can take 
care of ourselves, Henree—I’ll say we can!’’ 

“But all our talk and our hopes—our 
war to end wars—what did they amount 
to? I risked my life for that idea.” 

“‘So did thousands of others,’’ answered 
my partner sadly. ‘So did thousands of 
others. Go look at the map of the world 
and you’ll see what they amount to.” 

“You think, then, there’ll be another 
war?” 

M’sieu Hicks laughed and got up from 
his chair. ‘ 

“What? With the League of Nations 
workin’? Why, Henree! All the- same, 
take a tip from me. Howold’re them twins 
of yourn now? Well, by the time they’re 
growed up Shucks, what’s the use of 
talkin’? Let’s go. But I'll tell you_ this 
much: When I git home I aim-to dig a 
dugout eighty-five feet deep, concrete walls 
and roof and floor, electric lighted and 
heated, with hot and cold water and a 
shower, and four or five exits—and they 
can all go to hell, but they won’t git me.” 
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0 Card Play ers |! 
Get this NEW ae Book 


UST off the press—contains all of the very latest changes 
in the rules of 300 card games. 250 pages brimful of 
valuable suggestions on winning play and complete rules. 
Teaches you how to play any game from ‘“‘Solitaire”’ 
to ‘Auction Bridge.’’ Gives you hints for improving your 
play. Sent prepaid at the cost of publishing, only 20 cents. 
Send coupon or write for this NEW Book, get from your 


PLAYING 


BICYCLE caios 


and you will be sure of enjoying your favorite game to 
the utmost. 


Of course, you know Bicycle Playing Cards—the high-grade, very desir- 
able, yet reasonably priced pack. Air-cushion finish prevents sticking 
together. Flexible in handling. Large, easily read indexes quicken play 
and prevent mistakes. Most card players use them—everybody likes them. 


Congress Playing Cards are of deluxe quality—ideal for prizes, gifts 
and for social play. Gold edges, full color art backs, telescope cases. 


ee REVELATION —The New and Marvelous Fortune Telling Cards 


They answer absolutely every question on any subject—love, business, 
health or wealth—the past, present and future. Worlds of excitement 
and fascination. You can also use them to play ‘“‘The Mystic Game, 357,’ 
which can be played with no other deck. One color back, in tuck case, 
50c per deck; colored back design, gold edges, in telescope case, 70c. 
From your dealer, or postpaid. 


Order a deck of REVELATION Cards when you send for the 

“Official Rules of Card Games,’’ but send 
for the book today so you will have it when 
you need it. 20 cents postpaid. 


teu. tea LNG CARD CO.  —_--" 

Dept. A-1 ei A-1 
Cincinnati, U.S.A., or oe 

Windsor, Canada ae The U.S. 
acon Playing Card Co. 
ae Cincinnati, O., or Windsor, Can. 
eee Please sénd postpaid the new 
ahs “Official Rules of Card Games.” I 


enclose 20 cents. 
Name ? a 
Address 
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The Rust-Proof Range 


Life-time satisfaction goes with every Sanico 
Range. They are made to last, of rust-resisting 
Armco Iron, coated inside and out with ever- 
lasting Sanico six-metal porcelain. 


A Beauty 


Finished in Azure Blue, Szow White, Dark 
Blue or Black and White, with heavy nickeled 
trimmings, an ornament to any kitchen. As rust- 
proof as a-mirror—as easy to clean as a china 
dish—no blacking, merely wipe clean with a damp 
cloth. 


The Sanico is a full-sized range with roomy oven and 
top. Compare its size with any other. 


It’s wonderfully convenient; saves labor; saves fuel; 
bakes perfectly with any fuel. 


Two styles—one burns coal or wood, the other burns 
coal, wood, natural or artificial gas. 


Write for catalog and sample of this wonderful ma- 
terial. Put it to any heat test. See how far it will 
bend without cracking or chipping. Please mention 
your dealer’s name. Dealers everywhere are rapid- 
ly putting in this wonderful range. If your dealer's 
stock has not arrived we will see that you are supplied. 


Minnesota Stove Co. Dept. of 


AMERICAN RANGE & FOUNDRY Co. 


Chicago 
1319 S. Michigan Avenue 


Pacific Coast 
Stove & Repair Corporation Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson 
New York and Newark San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Quick shipments can be made from stocks carried in Minneapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
Mansfield, Louisville, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City, Spokane, 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Minneapolis 
509 Marquette Avenue 


Eastern Representatives 


Dealers: 


Write for our ex- 
clusive sales prop- 
osition and our 
profit-sharing 
plan. 
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STORIES 


“‘T am Joaquin Murieta,”’ he announced, 
‘‘and I brought you here to kill you.” : 

Upon which he stabbed Clark to the 
heart. : ; 

All this was told the next day in the 
streets of San José, but where the informa- 
tion came from no one knew. Murieta’s 
custom of sending out such tidings through 
confederates was not so well understood 
then as it came to be later. 

From San José Murieta went northward 
into the Sacramento Valley and took quar- 
ters with Rosita in Sonoran Camp, a Mex- 
ican settlement near Marysville. About 
twenty cutthroats under Valenzuela and 
Three-Fingered Jack began working in the 
neighborhood. The ambush was their fa- 
vorite method—three or four in a party and 
one of the number ready with his reata. 
When this one had cast the noose of the 
hair rope over the neck of some passing 
traveler and dragged him from the saddle 
into the brush the others killed the victim 
at their leisure. The number of these mur- 
ders grew so appalling that Sheriff R. B. 
Buchanan devoted all his time to hunting 
down the criminals. Finally he got word of 
the rendezvous in Sonoran Camp and took 
a small posse to capture the leaders. 

But the news of the sheriff’s expedition 
had preceded him and when they had 


crept upon the tent houses in the dark, as 


' || silent as Indians, the members of the posse 
found themselves encircled by unseen ene- 
mies whose pistols streaked the gloom with 
thin bright orange flashes. While the others 
were fighting their way out of the ambush 
| Sheriff Buchanan emptied his own weapon 

| in a duel with one of the robbers and col- 
‘| lapsed badly wounded in several places. 

|| Weeks later, during his recovery, he got 
: word from Joaquin Murieta that it was’ he 
who had shot him down. 

Northward the band rode now from 
Marysville until they reached the forest 
wilderness near Mount Shasta, where they 
spent most of the winter stealing horses. 
Before spring they went south again, travel- 
ing for the most part by night, and drove 
their stolen stock into the province of 
Sonora. Their loot disposed of and a per- 
manent market established down across 
| the line, Murieta led them back into Cali- 
fornia to begin operations on a more am- 
bitious scale. He planned to steal two 
thousand -horses and plunder the mining 
camps of enough gold dust to equip at 
least two thousand riders, who would sweep 
the state in such a raid as the world had 
not known since the Middle Ages, 


In April—almost two years to a day after 
the monte dealer had left hisjob at Murphy’s 


the town of Mokelumne Hill, which lies on 
a bench land above the river of that name. 
A somewhat dandified sextet in serapes of 
the finest broadcloth and with a wealth of 
silver on the trappings of their dancing 
horses, they passed up the main street into 


a neighborhood to themselves. 

Here they took quarters in those tent- 
roofed cottages which were so common in 
the old mining camps; and now three of 
them appeared in their proper garb, well- 
gowned young housewives and discreet to a 
degree which must have exasperated those 
of their neighbors inclined to gossip. For 
these ladies had nothing to say concerning 
whence they had come or the business of 
their husbands. Two of those husbands 
were now spending much of their time in 
other camps and came home but seldom to 
pay brief visits to their wives. The third 
stayed here in Mokelumne Hill. 

The days went by; the pack trains 
jingled down out of the hills; the proces- 
sions of heavy wagons lumbered up from 
the San Joaquin Valley enwrapped in clouds 
of red dust; an endless stream of men 
flowed into the town on its bench land 
above the cafion where the river brawled. 
Men from all the world, they came and 
went and the milling crowds absorbed those 
who lingered, nor heeded who they were. 
Gold was plentiful, and while the yellow 
dust was passing from hand to hand life 
moved so swiftly that no one had time to 
think of his neighbor’s business. The good- 
looking young Mexican was as a drop of 
water in a rapid stream. 

When dusk crept up out of the cafion and 
the candles filled the gambling houses with 
floods of mellow radiance he mingled with 
the crowds. He drank with those who 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Diggings—six Mexicans came riding into. 


the outskirts, where their countrymen had 


September 27, 


i 
| 
here 

Ds 


‘ t 
asked him and talked with those who e; 
to pass a word with him—talked about 
output of the near-by gulches, the neces 
of armed guards for the wagons and I 
trains or the chances of capturing Joac 
Murieta. In spite of his good looks 
expensive clothes he wis about as unob 
sive as a Mexican could well be—whie 
saying a good deal for that period. — 

One April evening he was sitting ; 
monte game. The gambling hall was f 
with raw-boned packers from the } 
dust-stained teamsters from the ya 
towns, miners from the diggings and a 
raff of adventurers from no one knew- 
cared—where, It was: booted crowdy 
a goodly sprinkling of rcd shirts to giy 
color, and weapons in evidence on e¢ 
side. Here walked one with a braq 
long-barreled muzzle-loading pistols in 
belt, and there another with the hand] 
a bowie knife protruding from his boot' 
and every one of those frock-coated des 
at the table had a derringer or two sto 
away on that portion of his person wi 
he deemed most accessible. The bartey 
kept a double-barreled shotgun under| 
counter across which the drinks wei 
served. 

In the midst of this animated ars 
dark-eyed young Mexican dandy s 
ing his bets, while the dealer tur 
cards and luck came—after luck’s fz 
where it pleased. As he played a 
miners just behind him began arguir 
the bandit whose name was now n 
all the way from Mount Shasta 
Mexican line. One of them, a str 
fellow with a brace of pistols at his 
became impatient at something a 
had said concerning the robber’s a 
invulnerability and raised his voice 
heat of his rejoinder. 

“Joaquin Murieta!” he cried. 
I’d just like to see that fellow once ar 
shoot him down as if he was a rattl 

A noise behind him made him 
head; and now, like all the others 


monte table and was standing therea 
the litter of cards and gold. His | 
cloth serape was thrown back; hii 
hands moved swiftly to his belt and 
away gripping a pair of pistols. 

“T am Joaquin Murieta!’’ he shou 
loudly that his voice carried the len 
the hall. ‘Now shoot!” ; 


much as moved a hand. Then). 
he sprang down and walked slowl 
them to the front door. They f 
before him as he came and he van 
the shadows of the narrow street be 
of them sought to follow him. — 

The others of the sextet were wai 
him when he reached the Mexican 
their horses were saddled; and at 
from him they mounted. For he an 
two lieutenants had finished thei 
they knew all they cared to know abo 
gold trains and the caches of the m 
this was to have been their last ev 
camp. With their gathered info 
they rode southward to Arroyo Can 
in the foothills of the Coast Range ati 
western edge of the upper San J 
Valley. This was the band’s ne 
quarters. 

They remained here for some da; 
ing before the next raid. Gold was} 
among them; the leaders dressed 
splendor of noblemen; not one 
leaders—save Three-Fingered Ja 
had his mistress beside him, de 
like a Spanish lady; not one bu 
clean-limbed thoroughbred. When 
were turning brown with summ 
ginning young Murieta led them 0’ 
the range and southward to the 
round Los Angeles. } 

Success had made him so s 
during the journey he sometimes forgo! 
grim vow of shedding blood and sh 
mercy to a victim who had no great 
gold. More than once Rosita ind 
to spare the lives of prisoners; 
career had ended at this time 
would have come down surroun 
legends of magnanimity. But as 
on that large plan of bloodshed 
more of a power in his life. 
grew to master him he saw Rosita 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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_ (Continued from Page 170) 

at more frequently the companionship 
iwree-Fingered Jack, who killed for kill- 
sake alone. During the past two 
he had often slipped away from his 
yers and stolen into the church of 
near-by town to recite the dark cata- 
of his sins in the curtained confes- 
l; but no»priest heard him tell his 
‘eds from this time on. 


the north end of Los Angeles, where 
d plaza church fronts the little square 
ven turf and cabbage palms, you can 
nd whole rows of the one-story adobe 
ngs which lined the streets on the 
fternoon when Joaquin Murieta whis- 
into Deputy Sheriff Wilson’s ear. 
was a young man, this deputy, and 
‘and he had come all the way from 
‘Barbara to-help hunt down the no- 
s bandit whose followers were burning 
buildings and murdering travelers 
he summits of the Southland’s moun- 
0 the yellow beaches by the summer 
Jnlike many of the pueblo’s citizens, 
ad. formed a habit of talking of such 
ts in undertones and looking over 
houlders as they did so for fear some 
x Mexican might be one of Murieta’s 
Byoived his opinions loudly enough 
to hear. 3 

t good men together,’ he said, ‘‘and 
‘these robbers out. I’m ready to go 
posse any time.’ 

yreached that gospel of action in the 
g places, in the gambling halls and 
(street until the very vigor of his 
yut new heart into the listeners. It 
‘ginning to look as if young Deputy 
Wilson had really started things to 


Ag 
‘hot July afternoon he was standing 
“harrow sidewalk surrounded by a 
whose members his enthusiasm had 
out of doors. Few others were 
} an occasional Mexican woman in 
ick skirt and tight-drawn rebozo, a 
.t two slouching gracefully by with 
vitable brown cigarette—and a soli- 
seman, who was coming down the 


men in the group were so intent on 
ne deputy was saying that none of 
pticed the approach of this horseman 
2 reined in his animal close to the 
k’s edge. Then they saw him lean 
ve saddle and whisper into Wilson’s 


; words passed from his lips these 
never knew; there was not time 
_ to utter more than one or two— 
, to tell his name. 


\rp report of a pistol, the scrape of 
re smell of black powder smoke and 
m of the rider through the tenuous 
} as he whirled his horse about— 
ings came to the dazed witnesses in 
tblur. 


y captured members of the band. 
ty Sheriff Wilson’s death roused 


horses on every Southland road 
flames of blazing ranch buildings 
wing their red light on the faces of 
almost every night, a lean and 
wned Texan by the name of Capt. 
ove took a hand in the grim game 
unting. 

}d gained his title in the Mex- 
}. As a dispatch rider for various 
i) generals he had dodged the reatas 
}ila parties who were lurking by 
yes and had outjockeyed swarthy 
ji In wild races across the flaming 
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deserts of Sonora until he had come to know 
the science of their fighting as well as old 
Padre Jurata himself knew them. And 
when he started after Murieta’s men he 
did his hunting all alone. 

One day he ran across the trail of Pedro 
‘Gonzales, the horse thief, and another lieu- 
tenant named Juan, and followed it until 
he overtook the pair at the Buena Ventura 
Rancho. — Like most of his southwestern 
breed he was a better man at action than 
at words, and so the story of the gun fight 
that took place when he came upon them 
has never been told; but when the smoke of 
the. three pistols cleared away ~ Gonzales 
was in custody and Juan was riding hard 
toward the hills with the blood from a 
bullet’s furrow along his scalp running over 
his face. The fugitive found five others of 
the band in a sun-bakéd arroyo that night, 
told them the news of the catastrophe and 
got a fresh horse to'ride back with them 
and rescue their companion. 

Captain Love was well on his way to Los 
Angeles with his prisoner when the sound 
of drumming hoofs came down the wind. 
He glanced over his shoulder and:on a hill- 
top half a mile behind saw half a dozen 
horsemen coming after him at a dead run. 
If he had had any doubt as to the nature 
of that party he lost it when he turned his 
head in time to catch Gonzales waving a 
handkerchief to them. 

The elements of the situation were simple 
enough—the Texan’s jaded mount, the 
fresh horses of the pursuers, the despera- 
tion of the prisoner for whom the gallows 
was waiting in Los Angeles—but most men 
would have wasted some time in determin- 
ing on a solution. Love, who had learned 
in a hard school the value .of seconds in 
such races as this, did not choose to part 
with any more of his handicap than he had 
to. So he whipped out his pistol, shot 
Gonzales through the heart and spurred his 
horse down the dusty road with enough 
start to distance the bandits into town. 

That was the first noteworthy casualty 
the band had suffered. It was followed by 
the capture of young Reyes Feliz, Rosita’s 
brother, who was hanged in Los Angeles; 
and shortly afterward Murieta led his whole 
company northward into the oak-dotted 
hills back of San Luis Obispo, where they 
lost twenty men—among them Claudio, 
the expert spy—in a day-long battle with a 
posse of ranchers whom they had sought to 
ambush. . 

Then Joaquin Murieta rode back with 
the survivors to Arroyo Cantoova; and if 
Rosita, who had been sent with the other 
women to the rendezvous early in the sum- 
mer, felt her heart leap when she saw her 
lover coming, she soon felt it sink again, for 
he spent but few moments in her company. 
Horses and gold and his large plan to sweep 
like fire through California—these were the 
only thoughts he had. Within a week he 
had divided the band into several parties, 
two of which, under himself and Three- 
Fingered Jack, went north to plunder the 
placer camps. 


There is hardly an old town in the whole 
Bret Harte country but has its stories of 
the raiding during the winter of 1852-53. 
With the knowledge that he and his lieu- 
tenants had gained at Mokelumne Hill the 
chief directed operations, but as the weeks 
went by the influence of Three-Fingered 
Jack grew until his methods were employed 
in every robbery. By December the list of 
wanton murders had grown so great that 
the State of California offered a reward of 
five thousand dollars for Joaquin Murieta, 
alive or dead. 

The notices announcing this reward were 
posted in Stockton one Sunday. The town 
was then the point of departure for the 
southern placer district; a lively place with 
craft of all kinds coming from San Fran- 
cisco to tie up at its levee and an endless 
procession of wagons traveling out across 
the flatlands of the San Joaquin Valley to 
the foothills. Everything was running wide 
open and the sidewalks were crowded with 
men, most of whom were ready to take a 
pretty long chance for five thousand dollars. 

One of the bills, tacked to the flagpole 
in the public square, attracted more read- 
ers than the others and many a group 
gathered about it to discuss what show a 
bold man might have of earning the re- 
ward. The sidewalk loungers watched 
these debaters come and go until the thing 
was beginning to be an old story, and they 
were about ready to turn their jaded atten- 
tion elsewhere when a well-dressed Mex- 
ican came riding down the street, turned 
his fine horse into the square and reined up 
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‘N\ You Can Make $500 


i to $1000 a Month 


y Milling “Flavo” Flour in your community 
on the “Midget”? Marvel.—No milling ex- 
perience necessary. 


4 Everybody wants good flour. Why not furnish it 
from wheat grown at home, milled at home and 
sold to home people? In this way you save the 
freight on both, the wheat out and the flour in, and 
earn the regular milling profits in addition to the 
extra profit of making “a better barrel of flour 
cheaper” on the famous “Midget” Marvel Mill. 


The AMERICAN Tikit MILL 
is the wonderful self-contained, one-man roller flour mill that 
is revolutionizing the milling industry, and: is bringing back 
flour milling to the local community where it belongs. It re- 

quires less than one-half the power and labor of the old long 
( system mill. Takes but little space and can be installed at a 
small expense. Because of its improved patented direct process, 
the “Midget” Marvel produces a high yield of creamy white 
flour that retains the natural sweetness and the health building 


Y 
if 
\ \ 4 vitamines of the wheat berry. 


q This wonderful mill has proven a phenomenal success. Over 


profits for their owners. 


You are given the Free use of our Nationally 
advertised Brand as your own, 


“Flavo” Flour 


‘Famous for its Flavor’’ 


We advertise this flour Nationally for you and 
furnish you the sacks with your name printed 
on them. We start you in business with our 
confidential selling plans and help you in every 
way; our Service Department, composed of 
skilled millers and flour experts,examines samples 


of your flour each month to keep your products 
up to our high “FLavo” Standard. 


The American (Midget) Marvel is built in seven 
different sizes—from 15 to 100 barrels daily ca- 
pacity. Sold on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, you to 
be the sole judge as to whether it comes up to 
your expectations. Thus you are enabled to op- 
erate it and be assured of success before buying. 


You can be the local flour miller of your Com- 
munity with but a comparatively small investment 
and have a dignified permanent business that 
will earn you steady profits the year round. 


Write today for our Free booklet, “The 
Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” You 


will find it most interesting. 


7. 


Name __ 


by Addrepd ! = 
City 3 


\ 


1700 operating throughout the United States, earning unusual 
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MILL CO. 


Y 
Yi / 627-633 Trust Building | 
Owensboro, Ky. 


- i i Please send me free run| 
The Anglo American Mill Company, Inc. particulars regarding your mill, 
627-633 Trust Bldg. ; and free booklet, ‘‘The Story of 
Owensboro Kentucky " 2B a Wonderful Flour Mill.” | 
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The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe 


The New “TEA-FOIL” Package 


It’s soft and pliable — decreases in 
size as the tobacco is used—tobacco 
does not cake in the package—no 
digging it out with the finger. Keeps 
the tobacco in even better condition 
than tin. Now don’t you owe it 
to yourself to buy a package and 


give Tuxedo a trial 7— 
Not quite as much tobac- 
co as in the tin, but— C 


also sold in 


Curved Pocket Tin—16c 


Finest Burley Tobacco 


Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


VA Guaranteed by 
"\ 


INCORPORATED 
—which means that if you are not satisfied you 
can get your money back from the dealer. 


before the flagpole. The’ crowd watched 
him lean from the saddle and write some- 
thing at the bottom of the bill. 

When he had touched his horse with the 
spurs and ridden away at the slow Spanish 
trot, one of the onlookers, more curious— 
or perhaps he was less lazy—than his fel-: 
lows, sauntered over to read that writing. 
And when he read it he waved his hand in so 
wild a gesture that everyone who saw him 
came running to the flagpole. At the 
bottom of the placard with its offer of five 
thousand dollars reward for Joaquin Muri- 
eta, alive or dead, they found this sub- 
scription set down in a good bold hand: 


“And I will pay ten thousand dollars 
more. JOAQUIN MURIETA.” 


Faith in the State’s promise rather than 
that of the robber sent many riders out of 
Stockton that day to scour the willow 
thickets by the river and the winding tule 
sloughs. The posses were going back and 
forth all night long and the excitement at- 
tending their comings and goings lasted 
into Monday. So there were few on hand to 
watch the departure of a schooner for San 
Francisco that morning. 

She left the levee with her crew of three 
and with two passengers, miners from San 
Andreas, who were taking out some twenty 
thousand dollars in gold dust. The crew 
let out the sails, the canvas bellied out 
before the easy breeze, the schooner glided 
down the reed-lined slough whose smooth 
waters held her reflection like a mirror. 
Flocks of wild fowl rose before her as she 
came along. 

A rowboat shot out of the tules just 
ahead of her. The helmsman took one 
look at the five men in the little craft and 
dropped his tiller to pick up a double- 
barreled shotgun. He shouted to the sail- 
ors; they sprang for weapons and the two 
miners in the cabin leaped up the com- 
panion stairs, their pistols in. their hands. 
Before the foremost was halfway up the 
flight the shooting had begun; he gained 
the deck in time to see the body of the 
helmsman drooping over the swinging tiller, 
overhung by a thin white cloud of powder 
smoke. The small boat lay alongside with 
a dead man huddled between the thwarts. 
The four other bandits were swarming over 
the rail, firing at the sailors on the for- 
ward deck as they came. 

It was a short fight and sharp. When it 
ended every man in the ship’s company 
was lying dead or mortally wounded, and 
two of the robbers were killed. Murieta 
and Three-Fingered Jack lingered aboard 
long enough to lower the gold dust over- 
side into the small boat and set fire to the 
schooner. And the pillar of black smoke 
drew horsemen from Stockton in time to 
hear the story which the dying men gasped 
out. 

Up in Sacramento, where the State Legis- 
lature was considering the extermination of 
Joaquin Murieta some weeks later, that 
Stockton incident was used by a lean and 
wind-browned lobbyist as an argument for 
a company of rangers, and this argument 
by Capt. Harry Love had much to do with 
the passage of the bill authorizing such 
a body under his leadership. 


From Stockton the two companies of 
bandits fled southward in the San Joaquin 
Valley and brought more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars in gold dust among their loot 
to Arroyo Cantoova. Then Murieta took 
seventy men and rode back to make his 
final raid on the placer camps. Three- 
Fingered Jack went by his side, the only 
human being whose companionship he 
shared. And what talks those two men had 
together one can only guess from the nature 
of the deeds that followed. No miner was 
too small game for the chief now. He slit 
the throats of Chinamen for their garner- 
ings from worked-over tailings; he tortured 
teamsters to learn where they kept their 
wages hidden; and where he passed during 
the night men found corpses in the morn- 
ing, until those of his own countrymen— 
who had befriended him in other days— 
turned against him and betrayed his hiding 
places to the officers, and the whole foothill 
country from the Tuolumne to the Feather 
River was patrolled by riders hunting him. 

In Hornitos he sought out a Mexican 
who had notified a posse of his presence in 
the neighborhood, shot him down at broad 
noonday on the main street and galloped 
away with the pistol bullets of his pursuers 
raising little spurts of dust about his horse’s 
flying hoofs. A few weeks later he revisited 
the town, killed a deputy sheriff who sought 
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to capture him and then hanged to at 
another of his countrymen, who had 
formed the officer of his hiding place, — 

One spring day he was riding alone in j 
foothills of Calaveras County when 
came on a party of twenty-five miners 
the head of a box cafion. They w 
encamped in a sort of amphitheater amc 
the rocks with steep walls on three gj 
and only one outlet, a narrow Digger t 
along the cliff one hundred feet above : 
brawling stream. #. 

Murieta had ridden up the ravine 
that dangerous pathway and now he j 
sitting with one leg thrown over his sa 
horn talking to: the members of the pai 
They were on their way out from so 
winter diggings, they told him, and ¢ 
had plenty of dust with them. He sp 
of Joaquin Murieta and they pointed 
their belts; they were heavily arm 
every man of them. Why should they { 
the bandit? He let his eyes go roun 
place, taking quick appraisal of their 
merous pack and saddle animals, their ¢ 
equipment, their plump buckskin 
rich booty if only he had a party 
throats at his heels: But he was 
The best he could do was to put a go 
on the matter and in his réle of 
traveler learn what he could—to s 
for future reference. 

He was doing this and getting o 
nicely at it when one of the party, wh 
gone down to the stream for wate 
to his arrival, came climbing up amo 
rocks with two filled buckets. The: 
looked up at hearing a stranger’s voi 
Murieta glanced down at the sai 
stant. The eyes of each proclaim 
nition. For the water carrier was 
Boyce, who had played monte 
table of the cooing youn 
many a night in Murphy’s Diggin, 

Boyce dropped the buckets of y 
drew his pistol. > 

“Boys,” he shouted, ‘‘that’s Muri 
Shoot him!” Then he fired. 

But Murieta had wheeled his horse 
was already spurring it on a dead rund 
the gulch. The miners were lining 
sights on him; and now the cafion 
echoed to the volley they sent af 

He gained the trail along the clifi 
bullet knocked off his hat and his lon 
streamed behind him as the horse 
out along the narrow path. The 
spurned by its flying hoofs droppe 
the brink into the roaring stream 0} 
dred feet belaw; the leaden slugs that 
about the rider’s head chipped bits ire 
sheer wall beside him. He drew 
knife and waved it as high as his arm 
reach. 

“Tam Murieta!’”’ he shouted, tum 
the saddle to look back at them. 
me if you can!” ~ 

The cliff on one side was so close thi 
scraped it with his stirrup and on th 
side the horse’s upflung hoofs hung 
air beyond the brink. The weapo 
behind him at the cafion head 
bullets rained on the rocks about 
flourished his knife in a final g 


morning to follow Murieta’s tra 
traced him without much trouble 
cafion, overia ridge and into another 
walled gulch where they came on t& 
fourteen more of the band. From 
the robbers had struck off towar: 
country. 

All that day the miners. cli 
tall ridges where the sugar pines 
enormous pillars in the vast cai 
the out-of-doors until night foun 
the midst of the forest right 


wearied limbs. Beyond the cire 
light the enshadowed woods gavé 
sound to tell them that fifteen ! 
crawling through those black 2 
the trees like fifteen swarthy s 
The click of a pistol hammer 
full cock brought one of the I 
miners to his feet. He fell forw: 
instant of his rising, and the 
back a hundred crashing echoe 
volley which the bandits fired. 4 
was so true—for they had stole 
and taken good time to settle t 
(Concluded on Page 171 


(Concluded from Page 174) 
se cocking their weapons—that when 
choes died away fifteen men were lying 
and dying in the red light of that 


ie others were springing for their pis- 
for nearly every one of the miners had 
aside his belt to ease himself, but be- 
gne of them had pulled a trigger there 
. the crackling of a second fusillade 
seven of them fell. Then Boyce and 
of his companions leaped outside that 
circle of radiance’ in time to save 
selves. As they were creeping away 
@ darkness they saw Joaquin Murieta 
Three-Fingered Jack rush into the 
|, waving their bowie knives exultantly 
> their heads, and for a long time 
ward they heard the band whoop- 
, Apaches while they killed the 
ed. 
rieta and his company rode away 
this massacre with thirty thousand 
‘s in gold dust and about forty horses 
air loot. But the story which Boyce 
Teiwo other survivors told turned the 
g towns into armed camps; and now 
‘f Charles: Ellis of Calaveras County 
‘d so fierce’ a-warfare against the 
ts that they had to flee the country. 
en Murieta rode back to Arroyo 
yova that spring, a closely hunted 
ve, he found that Rosita had deserted 
dr an American settler by the name of 
, Even at this critical period, when 
is beginning actual preparations for 
jormous raid, he took the time to 
her to a cabin among the hills nearly 
jundred miles from the rendezvous. 
ot her down and set fire to the place. 
erhaps the very frenzy of his anger 
id him, or perhaps he rushed away in 
: of his own deed, for she survived her 
s, the only one of his victims who 
vhen he had the time to kill, and 
id the scars to officers years after- 


‘boy who had taken her northward 
wrt a time ago—for his years were 
"a man’s years yet—rode back to 
0 Cantoova and the one thing he had 
'—his plan. 


aza, where the California poppies 
to-day before the cloistered arches 
» mission as they bloomed on that 
‘fternoon in 1853, the dusty horsemen 
‘ein outside the old adobe inn. Their 


{the cinches to rest their sweaty 
—a sun-burned troop and silent as 
‘ho know they have large work ahead 
n. 

nour passed and Captain Love came 
“swing into his saddle and ride off 
it a word, with the twenty behind 
They followed the Kings Highway 
it looped upward along the flanks of 
tan Hill, came down the other side 
le Salinas Valley—the Salinas Plains, 
falled it then—and made camp near 
ver. That night Captain Love told 
What he had learned in the plaza inn 
*Juan, where Joaquin Murieta had 
some to confer with friendly Spanish 
‘nians in other days. One of these 
“friends had betrayed to him the 
vous at Arroyo Cantoova and told 


Tanger company rode on southward 
‘ter day until the wind-swept plain 
Marrower between oak-dotted hills; 
urned eastward to climb among a 
of grassy mountains scorched by the 
‘the color of a lion’s coat. They 


{ the divide and descended into 
‘per valley of the San Joaquin. And 
wning, when they were following the 
f several horsemen, they saw the 
noke of a little camp fire rising from 
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the ravine bed ahead of them. © Captain 
Love deployed his company to close in on 
the place from three sides and sent one man 
to the rear with orders to hang back until 
the others had all ridden in. The man was 
William Byrnes, who had known Joaquin 
Murieta well in the days before that lynch- 
ing at Murphy’s Diggings. 

Murieta was washing his thoroughbred 
mare in the bed of the ravine. She stood 
without halter or tie rope’as docile as a dog, 
while he laved her fine limbs with a damp- 
ened cloth. His saddle lay some ten or 
fifteen yards away with his pistols in the 
holsters beside the horn. Four or five 
bandits were cooking their breakfast over 
the fire; and Three-Fingered Jack lay at a 
little distance, sprawled full length in the 
morning sunshine like a basking rattle- 
snake. The mare raised her head; her ears 
went forward and Murieta glanced up in 
time to see the rangers riding in from three 
sides across the pale saffron ridges: 

They came at a dead run. Before he 
could reach his saddle one of the company 
had pulled up between him and the weapons. 
Captain Love was leaning from his horse, 
questioning Three-Fingered Jack. Murieta 
took another step toward his . weapons; 
the ranger stopped him with a gesture; he 
halted, glanced at Captain Love and 
scowled. 

“Tf you have any questions to ask,” he 
cried, “I am leader of this party! © Talk 
to me!”’ 

“Tl talk to whom I please,’? Love 
answered, and just then William Byrnes 
came riding into sight. 

Murieta took one look at the man whom 
he had known in the days when he walked 
unfeared among his fellows, and let his 
eyes go round the circle of riders. He saw 
Three-Fingered Jack watching him nar- 
rowly. His hand stole up along the mare’s 
glossy neck. Her ears moved back and 
forth as she stood there biding some word 
from him. . 

Then, “Vamos, amigos!’’ he shouted, and 
sprang on the mare’s back. He leaned far 
forward as she leaped down the bed of the 
ravine. 

Three-Fingered Jack took advantage of 
the moment of confusion that followed to 
mount his own horse, and half the rangers 
followed him across the grass ridge, firing 
as they went. He fought a running battle 
with them for five miles before they shot 
him down. 

Murieta lay along the mare’s bare back 
like an Indian. The hoofs of the pursuing 
company thundered behind him in the 
ravine bed. Their bullets spattered on the 
rocks about him. Before him the land 
broke in a twenty-foot precipice. He called 
into the mare’s ear and she headed bravely 
for the cliff, leaped out into space and turned 
a complete somersault at the bottom. He 
rolled along the rocks beside her, lay for a 
moment stunned, then rose and found her 
waiting for him where she had regained her 
feet.. He sprang to her back again and urged 
her on. 

Several of the rangers were running their 
horses along the hillside to gain the bed of 
the ravine by that roundabout route; one 
who had ridden full tilt over the cliff lay 
stunned beside his injured animal; and 
three or four had dismounted. These lined 
their sights on the fleeing mare. And now 
her legs went from under her. She crashed 
down with the blood gushing from. her 
nostrils. 

The rangers rested their rifles for more 
careful aim at the figure of the bandit as he 
started to flee on foot. He took four or five 
strides, and then halting, faced about. He 
raised one hand. 

“No more!” he called. ‘Your work is 
done!” 

And-as they came slowly toward him, 
their rifles ready to fly to their shoulders 
at the first suspicious movement, Joaquin 
Murieta swayed slightly and sank slowly 
into a heap near the dead mare. The 
breath was gone from his body when they 
reached it. 
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Two-Minute 


Oat Food 


Already Three-Hour Cooked 


6-Dish | 
Package | 
Free | 
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|| Evaporat t 
Already SuperCooked 
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The Quaker Oats OmPay 
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CHICAGO. 


Two minutes before breakfast 
it stands on the pantry shelf. 


You add ¥% cup to two cups 
boiling water, and it quickly 
absorbs the water. 


In two minutes you have four 
dishes of hot, flavory oats, 
. seemingly just. cooked. 


We Now 
Cook Oats 


In Our Mills 


We cook them three hours 


by live steam under pressure at 


higher than boiling heat. 
They are cooked by experts as 


‘oats should be cooked, but as 


they rarely are. 


Then Evaporated 


After cooking the oats are 
evaporated. Thus we preserve 
their flavory freshness—by re- 
moving all the moisture. 

Thus we also condense the 
oat food to one-fifth its bulk. 


Ready in a Trice 


To serve Two-Minute Oat 
Food you stir it in boiling water. 
In less than two minutes it ab- 
sorbs the water. 

Then you have fresh, flavory 
oats, hot and delicious, just as 
they left our cookers. 


You get an oat food easy to 
digest. 

You get an ever-ready oat 
dish, so this food of foods need 
never be omitted. 

You get an exquisite flavor. 
This super-cooking makes oats 
taste as they never did before. 

And the oats are economical. 
One cup makes five cups when 
you add the water, or about 
eight dishes. 

A 15-cent package makes 20 
dishes, without any cooking cost. 


Nothing Like It 


Two-Minute Oat Food is made 
by a patented process. It has 
taken 25 years to find a way to 
bring you such a dish. Now we 
alone can make it. 

It is something you have al- 
ways wanted. Now you can 
have it and we urge you to get 
it. Get a 15-cent package from 
your grocer, or send this coupon 
for a sample free. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Try it Now 


This is something every 
housewife wants. 

Mail this coupon and 
see what it means to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 
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| 


6-Dish Package Free 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1713 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of 

Two-Minute Oat Food free. 
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Miss Mildred Anderson 


Mr. Hilding Anderson 


She Took His Place 


and earned $276.80 in her first month 


Hilding Anderson went to war. So Mildred Anderson, his sister, 
took his place as our representative. 

She found it easy to make money from the very start, for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman are universally known and liked by nearly everybody. 

Her first month's profits were $276.80! 


We've a Place for YOU 


We need more men and women to act for us locally. If you want 
money, we want you. The field opportunity is growing faster than we 
can recruit field workers. You can give us— 


Spare Hours or Full Time 


In either case, we'll pay you on an “overtime” scale. Scores of 
our workers average $1.00 an hour profit — $5.00, $10.00, 
$30.00 a week. For full time, an energetic worker can earn 
$50.00 a week from the start; $100.00 later. 


The business you secure will be permanently yours. Moreover, as 
renewals pay you the same profit as new orders, your income will 
increase each year. 

To learn all about our cash offer, clip the coupon below and mail 
it NOW. 

seennennennnnnnnennnnennenns SCISSORS HER Eossessssnenseeeeeneeneseeees 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
424 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how your representatives earn $1.00 an 
hour. I'd like to do that myself. 
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Waltham ; 
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The Depollier Waterproof and Dustproof Strap Watch 
TARGuiad U8 Pa OF 0 


The Depollier Waterproof Case now adopted by the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army for the saving of watch movements purchased during the war and 
for future use. Ordinary strap watches were not constructed 
to withstand the wear and tear of field duty. 
A heat-insulated disk protects the delicate 
movement from the injurious body heat of 
the arm, which has a tendency to dry or gum 
up the watch oil. 
Waterproof Oxidized Case with 14-k Solid 
Gold Disk on Back and 15-J Waltham Move- 
ment . 5 A 5 - : $42.00 
Write for Booklet 
JACQUES DEPOLLIER & SON 
Manufacturers of High Class Specialties for Waltham Watches 
15 Maiden Lane - New York, N.Y. 
Dubois Watch Case Company, Established 1877 


Stamped U. S. A. only for the U. S. Army 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY Oi 
Al RACE HORSE 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Much has been said for and against the 
system of starting horses in this way. So 
far as history tells us, this method was prac- 
tically adopted by the Romans in the Cir- 
cus Maximus, who stood their racers in 
stalls until the barrier was dropped. Of 
course this prevented the contestants from 
wheeling round, backing up or getting in 
each other’s way, and so far as giving each 
a fair chance was an improvement on the 
modern method. The barrier gives a good 
fast breaker and a horse who is extra clever 
on his feet a decided advantage, while it 
handicaps others and frequently causes 
horses to shy or bolt sideways when the 
webbing goes up. If jockeys were under 
the thorough control of the starter I think 
the fairest manner in which to start a race 
is with the old system of walking up in 
line and breaking away, because then nine 
out of every ten horses will get off on the 
right foot, and moreover it avoids all the 
jamming and jostling we see at the barrier 
when horses are kept there for a consider- 
able time and get out of hand through 
excitement. Very few men ever made a 
better percentage of starts or left fewer 
horses at the post than did James F. Cald- 
well, who started under the old system. 

One morning we went out to exercise as 
usual, and after we had trotted and can- 
tered a while my master called to Barney 
to come up alongside as we rounded the 
turn at the head of the stretch. As Grassy 
cantered along with me he told me that we 
were going to work a fast quarter of a mile. 
This made me feel very much elated, as I 
thought that I could run over the moon 
that morning. 

About twenty-five yards before we got 
to the quarter pole, I felt my master 
tighten the reins as he always did when he 
was going to work me and I noticed that 
Grassy was beginning to gallop faster. We 
increased our speed until we got within fif- 
teen yards of the pole. Then my master 
yelled to Barney to come on, and away we 
went. Grassy was racing so close beside 
me that once or twice the stirrups clicked. 
And good Lord, how that horse did run! 
We raced a sixteenth of a mile together just 
nose and nose. My master did not have to 
urge me, because I would not have missed 
that race for a red apple. 

When we got to the drawgate Barney 
took off his old felt hat and commenced fan- 
ning the Grasshopper’s sides with it, but 
Grassy certainly was doing his best without 
any urging. So we raced right to the 
judges’ stand. I thought perhaps that I 
had a few inches the better of it down there, 
but when we pulled up and cantered round 
the corner and started to come back my 
master and Barney agreed that Grassy had 
put it on me by a few inches. Well, any- 
way, it was a great race and the boys felt 
mighty good, as they always maintained 
that Grasshopper could beat any horse in 
the world at that distance. They talked a 
lot about my future and what a fine race 
horse I was going to make. 

When we got back to the stable Jane 
was very anxious:to know how I got along, 
and Grassy told her the true story of the 
race and how hard he had to run to beat 
me by what he called ‘‘a suggestion.”? The 
mare appeared to be very much surprised 
and at first she accused him of not running 
his best. Then she argued he must be feel- 
ing out of sorts or something, else he would 
have beaten the Shetland pony, as she 
called me. Huh! That lady would not 
admit that the sun was shining on a July 
day. 

Grassy merely laughed. He never gave 
her an argument, as I before stated. He 
just said: “‘Well, wait till you hook up 
with this rascal yourself, and when you do, 
don’t leave any of your speed at home, be- 
cause you might need it in your business.” 

Of course I felt very proud of the great 
compliment Grassy paid me and when Jane 
was not listening I told him how much I 
appreciated it. I remarked that few horses 
of his class and reputation would have been 
so generous, and then good old Grassy, as 
was his wont upon such occasions, tore an- 
other leaf out of his book of experience. 

““Whenever you are beaten or have tough 
luck in a race,’”’ counseled Grassy, ‘‘never 
be afraid to come right out and admit the 
truth. Always give credit where it is due 
and don’t wander round drooling excuses.” 
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Grassy said the world was full of men 
blacksmith shops where folks were eo 
ually forging alibis for their own g 
comings. 

“You mustn’t expect to win all 
races,’ he cautioned. “But it will take 
good horse to beat you on any kind 
track and when that day comes don’t 
your soul shrivel up. Show that you ha 
a stout heart in a race or afterit. Besid 
the world has no time to listen to the 
entations of a bad loser. Folks al 
judge you by results and the crowd fol} 
the winners.” 

About this time Barney took a trip. 
went back to Missouri to get the | 
chicken and dog he had left behind 
the doctor. He took some money with} 
but it appeared from his story when | 
turned that he had lost that gamblir 
the train on the way down. So heh 
borrow the money from our old friend 
doctor, to get home again. Barney lat 
a good deal about this. My master 
him that he should consider himself | 
because he didn’t gamble the game ch 
and the greyhound away on the jot 
back. Barney thought that wasa great 

But when Barney was in St. Louis I 
his first. starting gate. They had it 
the fair grounds where the race trad 
and of course he had to investigé 
thoroughly. He spent the better par 
week tinkering at the blacksmith shoy 
where we were then living, and one d 
came out to the track and proceeded 
up what he thought would make a 
barrier. Of course it was a very prit 
makeshift, but I will say that it w 
after a fashion. Sometimes naturally 
out of order and Barney fussed with i 
til he got it in such shape again # 
would fly up when he pulled the string 
never seemed to tire of setting it and p 
the string and seeing it fly up. 

It was at Barney’s homemade bh 
that I received my first education in 
ing. My master led me up to the b 
when it was down and let me rub mi 
against the webbing, snapping it to a 
so that the noise or the flapping of th 
would not frighten me. Then he | 
back a little way and held me by th 
while Barney pulled the string rel 
the triggers and allowing the webb 
fly upward. This was repeated § 
times. Each time I was led a little 
until finally my nose almost toucek 
I was schooled in this manner unti 
not take the slightest notice of the 
of the webbing or the rattle of the 
phernalia as it unlimbered. 

After that my master mounted m 
Barney set the barrier again. Thi 
when he sprung it my master kick 
gently with his heels and clucked 
to go forward. I broke away as | 
taught me to do when he schooled 
canter, but of course not very fast é 
Next time I got under way with mud 
celerity, and by the fourth or fifth t 
broke away I was able to get in n 
stride a good deal faster than I 
was possible on my first attempt. 

I was schooled at the barrie 
second day after this. My master 
asked me to break more than two 01 
times any morning, because he alway 
too much schooling soured a hors 
made him reluctant to go near the | 
at all. Many young horses are spol 
this way. I think I can say without e 
that when this portion of my educati 
completed I was letter-perfect in the 
getting away. In all my races I w 
at the post on only one occasion, the ciret 
stances surrounding which will be ch 
icled hereafter. 

My training now progressed until 
breezed half miles. I was getting st 
every day—growing and in better com 
tion, of course, to race. I was not desull 
to be a big horse, but I promised eventu! 
to become what the English turfm 
“a big little ’un.”” My master an 
were both very much pleased 
progress I was making, and we we 
ing very happily until one afternoo! 
we were brought face to face wl 
calamity. - j 

It was late in August, and from 
morning until well into the aftern¢ 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
ad been stifling. Not a breath of air 
a leaf on the trees. It was so hot in 
‘le low barn where we were stabled 
y master turned us out in two little 
ks which Barney and he had built. 
riving mare and Jane were turned 
ye and Grasshopper and I into the 
As I said, the day was stifling and 
bout four o’clock we commenced to 
umbles of thunder. This was fol- 
by vivid flashes of lightning and 
yat large drops of rain commenced to 
t first the sky bore a sickly greenish 
hen from the west came a big black 
shaped cloud. The country round 
ve were was perfectly level for miles, 
in parts of Kansas, and we could see 
angry black cloud whirling toward 
as you often see a miniature whirl- 
itching up dust. It appeared to wipe 
thing in its way as it came, turning 
isting like a huge corkscrew and toss- 
ises, trees and all else in its path 
four winds. 
big cloud was coming straight for us 
was getting darker every moment. 
st thing I saw was my master and 
crossing the yard and coming to- 
1e. The wind was then traveling at 
speed, but the brunt of the storm 
t struck us yet. My master and 
seemed to fight the elements for a 
t or two. Then I saw them throw 
lves flat on the ground. Just after 
got as dark as midnight. The wind 
, the rain fell in bucketfuls and 
lightning split a tree in two right in 
ner of the paddock where we were. 
was nothing to do but to turn our 
© it and do the best we could. At 
t assault of the storm Grassy and I 
own against the fence and held there 
force of the wind. 
ed old Grassy if he was afraid. He 
would be if it would do him any 
ut as it wouldn’t he could truthfully 
wasn’t. That was when there came 
lull in the storm, but it was still 
xrassy rubbed his nose against mine 
d me to cheer up and not to be 
Of course I said I wasn’t, but to 
_the truth I was seared to death. 
mained dark as pitch for nearly 
nutes. For a brief spell there ap- 
to be a cessation in the force of the 
ut it came up again with increased 
. The noise was terrific. I never 
‘sound like that before or since, and 
| sawit rain like the downpour of 
ernoon. Then almost as quickly as 
‘up the wind died away, the dark- 
ed and the sun came out. 
vhat a scene it was, to be sure. The 
arrounding country for about a mile 
‘hich lay in the path of the cyclone, 
ike a field of wheat battered down 
I looked over to where Jane and 
ing mare had been in the paddock 
us, but could not see a sign of 


thouse. Half of the paddock fence 
‘wn away and many of the trees 
ae house lay uprooted and flat. 
nately my master and Barney had 
injury, but only because they had 
aough to stay out in the open. 
‘had received a slight cut on his 
| from a flying branch, but was 
je unhurt. The man and his wife 
‘om we were staying came up from 
im cellar after the cyclone had 
They knew the country better 
!' did and took refuge at the first 
m of an oncoming storm. 
st my master and Barney thought 
age and the black mare had gone 
the big lot after the paddock fence 
‘wn down. They went to look 
1, but could not find them. Then 
ne back and after searching round 
teal they began to investigate the 
' the barn, and there they found 
roth crushed to death under the 
ams. They had evidently run in 
_the door to the barn from the 
had probably been blown open at 
assault of the storm. From all 
ces they had both been killed in- 
ely. 


races. He regarded all of his 
3 a man regards personal friends. 
‘ok her death very much to heart. 
1 the black mare were buried that 
the corner of the little meadow 
ere they met their death. 
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The greyhound had gone into the cellar 
with the proprietor of the farm and his 
wife. Barney thought at first that Bill, the 
game chicken, had been killed when the 
barn collapsed, but along toward supper 
time he heard a faint crowing in the vicinity 
of the dismantled barn. Upon investiga- 
tion we ascertained that it was our old 
friend Bill, who, buried down beneath 
about half a ton of débris, was still giving 
voice to his war song. After removing the 
pile of boards and laths above him we 
found him right down in the corner of an 
old manger, which had been the means of 
saving him by reason of the fact that fall- 
ing boards fell crosswise upon its hori- 
zontal sides. He was just as chipper as ever 
three minutes after his rescue; and Barney, 
trying to cheer my master up and lighten 
the gloom attendant upon the death of 
Jane, cracked many jokes at Bill’s expense. 

Whenever bad luck of any kind overtook 
us, Barney was always ready to regale my 
master with some new story or joke. «He 
was one man who absolutely refused. to 
be downcast.. What his inner feelings were 
nobody ever knew, because Barney would 
have laughed and cracked a joke with the 
hangman if the noose was round his neck. 

On this oecasion Barney got to telling 
my master about the gamest man he ever 
met in his life—not only the gamest but 
the best loser. 

He said he knew a Chinaman named Hop 
Toy once who was working for a big racing 
stable in the West. He was the cook, and 
another big stable had another Chinese 
cook named Ah Jim. 

Chinamen are inveterate gamblers, and 
it appeared, as Barney told the story, that 
each of the stables owned a very promising 
three-year-old and naturally each claimed 
supremacy, 

Well, the colts were to meet in a big 
stake race at San Francisco and the Chi- 
nese cooks of the rival stables commenced 
betting with each other on the merits. of 
their respective champions. Finally Hop 
Toy got to the end of his resources. He had 
bet his money, his Sunday clothes and 
everything else of value that he had, and 
still Ah Jim was bantering him to bet more. 
Finally Hop Toy suggested that he would 
bet the gold filling in his teeth against 
ten dollars, and the other Chinaman took 
him up. 

The race came off and Hop Toy, who had 


bet his dentistry on the horse of his choice, 
lost and, of course, all the boys round the 
stable knew of the bet. Ah Jim, who had 
won the money, had no intention of exact- 
ing payment of the last-mentioned bet, 
because he really was a pretty good scout. 
But the stable boys persuaded him to pre- 
tend that he was going to collect it, just for 
a joke. So that night, accompanied by all 
his friends from the stable, dressed in his 
best Sunday clothes and armed with a big 
kitchen skewer, he sallied forth and visited 
the losing Chinaman. 

On his arrival he announced the object 
of his coming. The boys expected to see 
something that made a noise like a Chinese 
battle full of fireworks, but the loser quietly 
asked the winner how he intended to get 
the gold out of his teeth. Ah Jim, with 
considerable flourish, produced the big 
kitchen skewer. Hop Toy uttered not a 
word of protest. He simply sat down on a 
chair, opened his mouth and threw back 
his head. When he did that he won the 
title conferred by every. race-track.man in 
the West of. being the gamest loser that 
ever stepped in shoe leather. _ 

Grassy and I were now alone in the world 
and, as we had no stabling and everything 
was at sixes and sevens on the farm until 
the folks got rebuilt, we decided to move. 
Consequently a few days after the cyclone 
we were all loaded on.a freight car and 
started out for St. Louis. 

At the time of which I write St. Louis held 
a unique place in the sports and pastimes of 
our beloved country, because it was pos- 
sible to race there every day in the week 
except Sunday—and also every night. 
Most of the time two tracks were operated 
for daylight racing and there were also two 
merry-go-rounds lit by electric light for 
the benefit of those who could not patronize 
racing during the daylight hours. 

The electric-light courses were neces- 
sarily very small affairs. As well as I re- 
member, they were both something under 
half a mile in circumference and: the track 
proper was lit up with huge high-power 
electric lamps hung on poles at brief inter- 
vals. The boys used to call them the 
Jericho tracks. That name has stuck to all 
minor race tracks ever since. 
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“T’ll take off 
my hat to 
Pelters’’ 
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Smart Utility 


Wind? Snow? Rain? What 
do they matter to the man who 
wears a Pelter? He knows that 
his coat always looks well, 
whether he’s streaking down the 
line in his speedster, or bustling 
about town in the course of his 


daily affairs. He knows that be- 
cause his coat bears the Pelter trade 
mark, it's made of genuine first 
quality leather; his friends and the 
mirror tell him how well it looks. 

Pelters are reversible—and so they're 
really two coats in one. ‘Gabardine and 
leather, there's a side for every weather.” And 
there's several seasons’ wear in every Pelter. 

Pelters are made as well as leather coats 
can be made—carefully tailored out of fin- 
est, softest most durable leather, to fit well, 
look well and wear well. 
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up. Look for name on every ‘‘Pelter. 
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sells Pelters. If you don’t know one in 
your locality, write us. 

International Duplex Coat Co. 
114-116 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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It is not necessary for me to dwell on 
the evil effect this had on racing. These 
tracks, combined with the winter racing of 
the North, gave impetus to the crusade 
that finally came pretty near to legislating 
all racing in this country out of existence. 

One electric-light track was right across 
the street from the St. Louis Fair Grounds. 
The purses hung up rarely exceeded one 
hundred dollars. The opportunity given 
to the public to gamble was through the 
medium of a syndicate book. Ten to one 
was the highest price laid against any horse 
and every race had ten or more starters. 
When I state this condition, further com- 
ment is needless. 

So it was that the city of St. Louis at 
that time harbored many of the derelicts 
of the racing world. A horse or owner 
might be ruled off on the big tracks, but 
that did not stop his activities, because he 
simply shipped over to the electric-light 
affairs and continued his operations with- 
out let or hindrance. Pedigree, previous 
performances, real name and ownership 
were not taken much cognizance of. It 
was jestingly alleged that a race was rarely 
run at either track that did not have at 
least one ringer in it, and sometimes when 
owners at the bigger tracks became tem- 
porarily pressed for money or had experi- 
enced a particularly long run of hard luck 
they would send one of their good horses 
over there under an assumed, name and 
pull down a purse, which, though small, 
helped to flag the feed man. 

We procured stable accommodations at 
the old fair grounds and my education 
continued as before. My master contem- 
plated starting me in one of the short- 
distance races along in the winter some 
time, though he wanted to hold off as long 
as he could. 

Barney used to go over to the electric- 
light track every night. He knew that 
ninety per cent of the people who went 
there got the worst of it, but that did not 
make any difference to him. Finally he 
conceived the idea of taking Grasshopper 
over there and running him under an as- 
sumed name. He was going to ride him 
himself and bet on him. He thought that 
would be a fine joke and he told my master 
how it would be such a grand chance to 
clean up. 

My master, however, did not believe 
much in the electric-light proposition when 
applied to racing. He told Barney that he 
could take the horse over if he wanted to, 
but to count him out of it. 

Well, Barney went over. He had only 
twenty dollars but he took that with him 
to bet and he changed the Grasshopper’s 
name to Inspiration. My master did not 
go over but sat in front of my stall waiting 
for Barney to come back. He arrived 
about ten o’clock, leading the Grasshopper. 
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As usual Barney had a wonderful story 
to relate. He had put Grasshopper in a 
half-mile dash and, according to his state- 
ment, had got off in front. He led all the 
way round by a couple of lengths and was 
just easing up at the finish when a chestnut 
mare, as he expressed it, ‘‘dropped out of 


-the clouds and beat him a snoot on the 


post.” Barney said he afterward recog- 
nized her as a mare called Dixie Sara, who 
had a reputation out West for being able 
to set a track on fire. She had been entered 
in this race as The Kitten. 

Pretty soon the owner of Dixie Sara 
came along and had a good deal of fun at 
Barney’s expense. But he took the joke 
in good part, being able to see the humor- 
ous side of it. 

As a matter of course one meets some 
unique characters on a race track, not so 
much nowadays perhaps as you did then. 
Stabling right next to us at the fair 
grounds were five young Texans, all 
brothers. Four were grown men and the 
fifth was a towheaded boy. They had only 
one horse, a cheap-looking maiden. My 
master used to talk to them a good deal, as 
they were peculiar characters in every way. 
But they had great faith in their horse and 
thought they were going to make their 
fortune with him some day. 

He was an unlucky goat, however, be- 
cause whenever they were about ready to 
enter him in a race he went lame or some- 
thing else happened to prevent his start- 
ing. They lived in the stall next him all 
summer and along toward the tag end of 
the meeting their supply of money was 
practically exhausted. 

Well, one day they did get into a three- 
quarter dash for maidens, four years old 
and upward. You can imagine what a 
cheap bunch that was, because a maiden 
is a horse that has never won a race, and 
when one goes without scoring a win until 
he is four years old you can imagine what a 
very bad horse he must be. The Texans 
dropped into this bunch. They wanted to 
bet on him but did not have any money and 
of course nobody else would risk a cent. 

In posting the odds the bookmakers laid 
all kinds of prices against the Texas horse 
because no money appeared in the ring to 
back him. Finally a bookmaker laid a 
thousand to one. It was the biggest price 
ever laid on the race track. One of the 
young Texans happened to have two dol- 
lars left. It was all he had in the world. 
He walked up to the bookie and bet that, 
receiving a ticket calling for two thousand 
dollars to two—if his horse won. 

Would you believe it? That old Texas 
maiden just came home alone, “while 
everybody was looking out of the window,”’ 
as Barney expressed it. 
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AYNSTER means just two things to 

you—value and style in weatherproof 
coats. When you buy a Raynster you know 
it is right. The cut is correct. The value is 
there. The United States Rubber Company, 
the world’s largest rubber manufacturer, 
stands back of it. 


Don’t think of a Raynster as simply a 
raincoat or a rubber coat. 


Your Raynster may be a handsome over- © 


coat of the finest imported worsted, suitable 
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cop’s rubber coat or the motor driver’s 
storm proof ulster. Again it may be the 
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featherweight silk raincoat that women like 
so well. 


Mackintosh, overcoat and slip-on—all are 
included in the complete line of weatherproof 
coats that bear the Raynster name and label. 


That label is the important thing. It 
identifies value. It is the signature of the 
makers. It is your protection. 


Get the style of weatherproof coat you 
want but be sure it is Raynster value. Look 
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Copyright i919, Ligyett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


No one shall take them from me- 


I love my pipe and good old Velvet—. 


I love my pipe and good old Velvet; 
no one shall take them from me. 
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My comforters in adversity, my wise 
counselors when problems vex. 
Companions of my loneliness 

and sharers of my happy hours. | 
Their friendliness has made me feel 
more kindly toward my fellow men. 
They have made this old world a better 
place to live in. 
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Board of Directors 


Notices to Stockholders 
Munules of Wleeungs 


buagets - Qgoropriati ons 


General Manager 
Conteree reports 
/rogress Keports-  Liulletins 
Monthly keoorts 


What is Ditto? Do you know? 
Maybe you thought it was a circu- 
lar letter device. Well, it isn’t. 


Does Your Business 
Chart This Way ? 


On this page is charted a typical manufactur. 
ing organization, showing the logical functions 
of Ditto in each department. 

There are many other uses besides these listed 
where Ditto will show a big saving over other 
manifolding methods. 


Ditto is the modern method of inier-organiza- 
tion communication. Wherever more than four 
and less than one hundred copies are required 
Ditto is swiftest and cheapest. 


Call in the Ditto Man and ask him to show 
you where Ditto can save money for you. Or 
send for the Ditto Book on your business 
letterhead. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


September 27 


Comptroller 


Comparison of Earnings 
Comparison of Expense 
Qnalys/s of Overhead 
oreach Dept. 
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Accounting 


ed Forms 
Qccount Analysis 


Reports 
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Cashier 
fa Ly Ko// Qnalys/s 
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Ruled forrs 


Selegramts -Liuclletiits 
Overtiie Keports 
lsc. Of fice forms 


Billing 


Sales Oraers 


/7isc. Forms 
Price Charts 


Traf fic 


Bulletins 
Lyport /avovces 
Steanistip (wulests 


Filing 
Index to tiles 


Receypts for Papers 


oe 
Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 
25c—At Druggists 


How Blue-jay Acts 


_A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 
‘stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 


a . 
Bis the B:& B wax. centered on the 
‘corn to gently undermine it. 


.C is rubber adhesive. “It wraps ‘around 
‘the toe and makes the. plastet snug and 
‘comfortable. 
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illions of Feet 


Are Kept Corn-Free in This Way 


Please remember this. 


Millions of people have proved that 
corns are needless. And you can prove 
it—prove it tonight—in a most con- 
vincing way. 


A corn is nowadays a folly. 
The pain can be instantly stopped. 


The corn can be ended, completely, 
and usually in 48 hours. 


The method is easy, painless, scien- 
tific. Simply apply a dainty Blue-jay 
plaster, then forget it. 

The corn pain will end instantly. 
Nine corns in ten will disappear in 


two days. The other one .in-ten will 
merely need a second application. 


Remember that when corns spoil 


joyful hours. When dainty shoes 
mean torture. 
Remember that when you _ pare 


corns, just to ease them for a while. 
Or when you pad them. 


Remember that when you apply 
‘some old-time treatment, harsh and 
mussy, uncertain, unscientific. 


There is a modern way to end corns 
—a sure and easy way. And millions 
of people have found it. 


Blue-jay is a scientist’s invention. It 
is made by a surgical dressing house 
of world-wide reputation. It offers 
the intelligent way to end corns. 


Apply it tonight. You will quickly 
know that a corn is a past-day affliction. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


1052 
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Big League Style 
at Monroe Prices 
NG New York packs the Polo 


Grounds, or wherever well-dressed 
crowds gather, Monroe Clothes, distinctive 
in design and fabric, are highlights of style. 


That Monroe Clothes dominate in New 
York is attested by the fact that more men 
buy Monroe Clothes than any other make 


: 500 000. : Pim) sold there. 
eh Se eee ee a ‘These suits and overcoats of approved 
New York Men howe metropolitan styles are now to be had at 
ai ; Pie oa | the Monroe Clothes dealer in your city. 
cs have bought ages Monroe Clothes will doubly appeal to 


ys ae you because of the economy in their 
Mon roe Clothes magnetic prices—$25, $30 and $35 
ee ee Ms Daa MONROE CLOTHES 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Monroe 


“NewYork Styles America 


Monroe Guarante 


i : 
$4. i. ty lg be Sw hs wy yy 


September 27, }, 
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e Part that LYNITE- Plays 


What is the part that Lynite plays in For this new alloy takes Lynite into the 
making motor-car and motor-truck more field of unsprung weight—into that part of 
flexible and easier to handle, more quiet- car and truck in which saving one pound is 
running, more economical of gasoline and worth as much as saving anywhere from five 
tires? to ten pounds above the springs. 

Yesterday this question might have been Here where every bit of load is dead load— 
answered by saying that in the past five where there is nothing to cushion the repeated 
years Lynite has directly cut more than two blow upon blow of heavy axles on springs, 
hundred million pounds from the products of gears, bearings and other units—Lynite now 
the automotive industries— eliminates at least half the weight in such 


important places as axle housings, differential 


That it has been used in seventy or more ; 
carriers and other parts. 


different parts, including practically the whole 


external structure of the engine— Moreover, just as above the springs it has 
That it has been widely accepted as the made possible great weight economies not 
standard metal for pistons, where not only only directly but also indirectly, below the 
its lightness but its heat-conductivity is a springs it means similar gains in axle shafts, 
decided advantage— wheels, bearings and elsewhere. 
That it has made possible vast indirect This latest Lynite alloy, therefore, brings 
weight-savings in supporting parts such as new opportunities to the door of the auto- 
frames, springs and axles, and because of motive engineer and new benefits to the car 
Lynite Pistons, effected further indirect gains and truck owner. 


in rotating and reciprocating parts, such as 


crankshaft and connecting-rods. Such is the part that Lynite plays today, 


while Lynite Laboratories bend their ener- 


Now, however, the part Lynite plays can gies to making it even more essential. 
no longer be measured by the gauge of yes- 
terday. THE ALUMINUM CASTINGS COMPANY 


: eee LYNITE and LYNUX Products 
A new Lynite alloy has made it still more ARS TE 


important and far-reaching. Cleveland Detroit Buffalo Fairfield, Conn. 
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TPE profound good will felt every- 
where for Buda engines rests less upon 
spectacular individual performance than 
upon sustained competence in routine 
tasks. 


In such diverse fields as those embraced 
by the truck, tractor and passenger car 
industries, Buda engines invariably are 
described as dependable by their owners. ; 


That this freedom from mechanical 
trouble is a recognized characteristic of 
Buda construction is shown by the high 
character of the steadily growing list of 
manufacturers adopting Buda engines as 
standard equipment. 


As built today, Buda engines are the 
mature and proven product of 38 years’ 
experience in the manufacturing and 
engineering field. 


THE BUDA COMPANY, Harvey (Saco), IU. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


THE 


4 
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Roofs of Distinction, yet inexpensive 


. (THESE roofings help to give 

that much-sought-after 
touch of distinction to a building, 
yet the cost is moderate. 


The crushed-slate surface, insoft 
natural slate shades of red or 
green, furnishes color and tex- 
ture to the roof, and at the same 
time gives it great durability and 
exceptional fire-resistance. 


The Everlastic Slate-Surfaced 
Roofings come in individual and 
strip shingles, and also in rolls. 


The Everlastic line also in- 
cludes a high-grade ‘‘Rubber’”’ 
roofing with plain surface. 


Write for booklet describing all styles. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles. The newest thing in roofing —four shingles 
in one. Tough and durable. Made of high-grade waterproofing 
materials and surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or 
green. When laid they look exactly like individual shingles and 
make a roof worthy of the finest buildings. Weather- and fire- 
resisting to a high degree. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles. Same material and art-finish (red or green) 
as the Multi-Shingles, but made in individual shingles; 8 x 1234 
inches. A roof of Tylike Shingles is more beautiful than an ordinary 
shingle roof and costs less per year of service. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing. The most beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing made. Surfaced with crushed slate in art-shades of red or green. 
Very durable; requires no painting. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing. This is one of our most popular roofings. 
Thousands upon thousands of buildings all over the country are protected 
from wind and weather by Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. It is tough, 
pliable, elastic, durable and very low in price. It is easy to lay; no skilled 


labor required. Nails and cement included in each roll. 
; pf wey 
The Gout Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City 
Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Dallas Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
imited 

Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

Vancouver St. John, N. B. 

Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 


L-V- CARROL! 
Bain aA 
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Before you select the col D 
for your home—uwrite 


1B selecting colors for interior decoration 
should not be guided entirely by what you~ 
Color to serve its most useful purpose must be chi 
to fit conditions. 


The proper color will make a dark room ligh 
low room high, a small room large—even an 
healthy place more hygienic. Sleeping rooms 
made restful, dining rooms cheerful, kitchens br 
by means of color. 


We specialize in color as well as in finishes. 
as there is a Sherwin-Williams paint, varnish, staij 
enamel for every surface, so there is a color or @ 
bination of colors exactly suited to your surroundil 
Every Sherwin-Williams finish is studied for ¢@ 
possibilities as well as for protection and durabi 


HE practical application 

of color has for years been 

the work of our Decorative 

Department. Write for sug- 
gestions. 

A “Portfolio of Home Dec-— 
oration’ showing many prac- 
tical and pleasing; interiors 
and exteriors in. color, with 
complete specificath as for car- 
rying them out, will be sent 
Sree on request. 


er 


* a te 
ERWIN-Wii IAMS 


’ PROQUCTS 
| : rant 


PAINTS 4N> VARNISHES, DYESTUF 
INSECTICIDES, ©. WOO. 
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All. its goodness 
- kept in—all impurities 
kept out. There is 
' nothing more wholesome 
_ or made with greater care and 
Cleanliness than WRIGLE 


SEALED TIGHT | LAVOR 
KEPT RIGHT fg [ne FLAVOR LASTS 


taPhs my Myateg 
CHICALe VOIP Ao 
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Children Cracker Jack. 


a SS cal 


“Give the It’s Good for Them.” 


Watchful parents confidently give Cracker Jack to their children. They know it satisfies 
the natural craving for sweets, at the same time supplying the wholesome nourishment needed by 
lively, growing youngsters. Our famous wax-sealed package guarantees its crispness and purity! 


CANDY WEEK 


CANDY WEEK 
OCTOBER 6 TO 2| 


OCTOBER 6 TO 12 


America’s Famous Food Confection 


Doctors and food experts who have critically analyzed molasses candy, it is more than a satisfying sweet. 
Cracker Jack find that it contains a propercombination Measured in calories, Cracker Jack actually possesses 1/2 


of tissue and nerve building elements. A tasty, eco- times the food value of sirloin steak and twice that of 
nomical food for any hour of the day! whole-wheat bread. More than that, it supplies the ~ 
Made of crisp popcorn, roasted peanuts and delicious ‘‘roughage’’ necessary to tone up the system. 


Your confectioner, druggist or grocer sells Cracker Jack 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows, Angelus Chocolates and Other ‘‘RELIABLE’’ Confections 
: CHICAGO and BROOKLYN , 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“One Taste 
Invites 
Another”’ 


Fresh and Crisp 
in the Wax-Sealed 
Package 
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ext Time Look for 
That Trade-Mark’ 


**Your battery has not ‘gone to pieces,’ it has just 
naturally reached the point where any battery con- 
taining wood insulation in any form must be opened 
up and reinsulated. 


“Don’t blame the dealer or maker. You can’t be 
sure of long life from ordinary insulation any more 
than you can get cord-tire service from an ordinary 
fabric tire. .— 


“But next time get a battery with that circle trade- 
mark—a Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation 
does not contain wood insulation in any form. It costs 
a little more, but it more than repays you in freedom 


from worry. 


‘*With reasonable care these batteries simply go on 
giving perfect service until the plates are entirely worn 
out—and even we never realized what tough, long-lived 
plates a Willard has, till Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation gave them a real chance to show what they 


could do.”’ 
Willard Service 


For more complete information call at nearest Willard Service Station. 
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and When the Big Guns Swing— 


ROM ‘‘dead ahead” to ‘“‘abeam’’ is a matter of 
seconds with the big guns. It takes less than 
half a minute to turn a turret over a 45-degree arc. 


Support this tonnage on steel balls, poised ready to ‘‘spin” at 
the first touch, and one compact motor swings guns and 
turret like a toy. 


Fafnir Bearing Company 
Gurney Ball Bearing Co. 


U. S. Ball Bearing (Strom) Mfg. Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY BALL BEARINGS 


September 27, i 


Here again is friction defeated—time and power saved where 
seconds count. And the same ball-bearing principle applies 
in the bearings of all revolving mechanisms, from your auto-: 
mobile to the looms which weave your clothes. 


The discovery by science that the ball bearing is the most 
practical solution of frictional waste stands as one of its greatést 
achievements. 


Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 


This Seal when 
shown on Con 
tinental Motor 
Nameplates has a 
Red Circle Bor 


- 
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fpon the motor more than upon anything else depends your 
atisfaction with the automobile or truck you buy. 


fow can you tell a good motor? How can you know that it will 
tand up on the road under the grind of day-by-day usage? 


low can you judge it for stamina, for staying power, for continuous 
ependable performance? 


* * * * * * 


‘ou can, of course, examine the motor—you can see it demon- 
ated on the boulevards, on the hills, through traffic—you can 
sk questions about its design and its features. 


ut how can you be sure? How can you look ahead? 
ae * * * * * 
here is only one true test of a good motor. That test is—TIME. 


‘now what the motor. will do by asking what it has done. Know 
hat the years have shown. Is the motor an ‘“‘unknown quantity” 
+a certainty—a motor of proved worth? 


* Bo * * * * 


onsider these things—and your choice will be the Red Seal 
tinental Motor. 


How can you tell a good motor? 


The Red Seal Continental has stood the test of time, and service— 
during more than fifteen years. It represents nothing untried, 
nothing experimental. Rather, it represents the codrdinated 
thought of the foremost motor engineers, for more than a generation. 


It is a proved certainty. It is America’s Standard. 


. 


* * * * * * 


Today 165 successful manufacturers of automobiles and trucks, by 
equipping their output with the Red Seal Continental Motor, vouch 
for its integrity. 

More than 16,000 dealers base their business prosperity, their 
business future, upon Continental-motored cars. 

Hundreds of thousands of satisfied owners are living testimonials 
that the judgment of these manufacturers and dealers is right. 


When you buy an automobile or truck, choose a motor that TIME 
has proved—and identify it by the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan Muskegon—Detroit 
Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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To the left—an ordi- 
nary window shade 
—a coarse muslin 
cloth coated with chalk 
and clay to give it 
weight and smooth- 
ness. This brittle fill- 
ing quickly loosensand 
falls out—cracks and 
pinholes appear— 
the shade wrinkles 
and sags 


To the right—a Bren- 
lin window shade 
—so heavy, so tightly 
woven no chalk or 
clay is needed to give 
it weight and smooth- 
ness. That is why 
Brenlin out-wears 
two or three ordinar 
window shades. It 
wears and wears 


Brenlin gives twice as much wear 
for your money! 


Learn the simple fact of window shade construction explained 
below, be guided by it, and you will be repaid with two to 
three times the service you now get from the ordinary shade 


Have you had the discouraging experience of putting a con- 
siderable amount of money into window shades supposed to 
be of good quality, only to find, after three or four years, 
that they have become so cracked and full of pinholes they 
must be replaced? 


If so, you bought window shades of the type shown to 
the left above. 


This window shade has for its base a coarse muslin cloth. 
To give this cloth weight and smoothness it is coated with a 
filling of chalk and clay. 


This filling is hard and brittle—just like a piece of school 
chalk. It breaks easily. When the shade is subjected to 
the strains and stress of every day usage—when the wind 
jerks it and snaps it—the filling loosens and falls out— 
cracks and pinholes appear—the shade wrinkles and sags. 


No filling in Brenlin 
The window shade to the right above is a Brenlin—and 
it is made in an entirely different way. Brenlin is made of a 
fine, heavy, tightly-woven material. 


No chalk, no clay, no filling of any kind is needed to give 
this cloth weight and smoothness. Instead of being brittle 
like the. ordinary shade it is soft and supple—and yet it 
always hangs straight and smooth. 


Strains and jerks that quickly mar the ordinary shade 
do not affect Brenlin. 


That is why Brenlin hangs smooth and flawless long 
after cracks and pinholes would have ruined the ordinary 
filled material—that is why it will give you twice to three 
times the service you now get from the ordinary window 
shade. Z . 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town—see the many rich, 
mellow colorings he has in this long-wearing material. He 
can also show you Brenlin Duplex, one color on one side, 
another color on the other. 


Make sure you are getting genuine Brenlin—try the 
famous Brenlin test in the store. Look for the name 
“Brenlin” perforated on the edge—when you buy and when 
your shades are hung. If you do not know where to find 
Brenlin, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


For windows of little importance Camargo or Empire shades will give 
you the best value obtainable in shades made the ordinary way. 


Free book on how to shade your 
windows beautifully 


Send for this attractive book today. It tells how you can make your 
windows and your whole home more beautiful. It suggests delightful 
ways to use the many charming Brenlin colors. With it we wil! send 
eh actual samples of Brenlin window shade material in several different 
colors. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2039 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
“The oldest window shade house in America.” Factories: Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: New York City and Oakland, Cal. 
Owners of the good will and trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple Co. 


— 


hohe 


—- 


a 


Make two tight folds in a 
piece of ordinary window 
shade material. Hold it to 
the light. See the cracks 
and countless pinholes 


Fold Brenlin, the long- 
wearing window shade ma- 


terial. It remains unbroken, 
no cracks, no pinholes 


renlt 


the long-wearing win 
ieee matte | 


U.S. Post Office and 
House, Catlettsburg, 
Shaded with Brent 
Ross & Chatfield 
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Che rails of steel that. irst spanned the 
—OlWesternSrairies 


IED together the farthest boundaries of the nation, united its sev- 

eral interests, and gave a service of transportation and communi- 

cation.that made possible the United States of the present day. 
The vast lands thus united are today served by national industries, among 
which, in the field of concrete, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
stands foremost. 
A chain of Lehigh mills extends from coast to coast. Great railroad 
systems quickly transport the product. For a nation’s concrete, Lehigh 
Service affords “Lehigh, the National Cement.” 


| las LEHIGH PORTLAND 
mn. CEMENT COMPANY 


Mass. 


phia, Pa. 

Bille, Fla Dhe National Cement 
City, Mo. 
polis, Minn. 
istle, Pa. 
Neb. 

gh, Pa. 
City, Iowa 
nd, Va. 
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(For Cooks of All Ages 


For cooks big and littlkk—old and young—experienced and inex- 
perienced. For homes of all sorts, in city and suburbs. For every 
place where people like good things to eat, perfectly cooked—the 
UNIVERSAL Combination Range 1s simple perfection. 


Burns coal or wood and gas—both at same time when wanted. No 
parts to change for different fuels. Just turn the lever and everything 
is ready. Compact—fits small spaces. Keeps kitchen cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Gives service of two ranges at price of one. 
Your choice of plain or nickel finish, and blue UNIVIT Porcelain. 


A Qwist of the Wrist = 
Changes from Gas to Coa 


Sold by almost all good dealers, for cash or on terms. Write for beauti- b 
fully illustrated booklet with full details and name of nearest dealer. 2 
CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 716 Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Illinois x 
DENVER PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH ALLENTOWN, PA. BAYONNE, N. J. . c. 
Made in Canada under the name ‘SIMPLEX’? by McClary’s— London. Pat. in U. S. & Canada (8 


COMBINATION 


7 Hated OI Fe, Gas and Coal or Woo 
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Records Exclusively for 
ia—Here Are Some of 


n 
77843 . $1.00 


tet Bessie 
do’D 


Columb: 


Records 


Her Best 


i <) La Forza del Destino. La 
: Vergine degli Angeli 
49558 


Good-Bye! (Tosti) 49560 


sre ODL? eocgl.5O 


His Best 


Gypsy Airs(Zigeun- 
erweisen) Opus 20 
Sarasate . 49564 


Humoreske . . . 
49454 


Romance from Con- 
certo No.2. Opus 
22 (Wieniawski) 

49447 


49364 . $1.50 


un- 


49443. $1.50 


Il Troyatore. D’Amor 
Sull’ Ali Rosere 49559 . $1.50 


Ponselle 


Makes Records Exclusively for 
Columbia— ce Are Some of 


- $1.50 


- $1.50 


ESeilel 


Makes Records Exclusively for 
Columbia—Here Are Some of 


- $1.50 


- $1.50 


- $1.50 


The Pick of the 
Popular Artists and 
Concert and Grand 

Opera Stars 


HE brightest stars of mu- 

sical comedy, vaudeville, 

- and gay revue make rec- 
ords for Columbia exclusively. 
Get these records and you’ll find 
you have always in your home 


a merry company to entertain 
your friends, family, and yourself. 


At your bidding Nora Bayes 
rollicks through her latest song. 
Put on one of Jolson’s records 
and he jollies you along. You 
can almost see Bert Williams 
when you hear his deep bass 
voice. Van and Schenck are just 
as funny in your home as on 
the stage. 


The many great concert and 
Grand Opera stars who. make 
records for Columbia exclusively 
do so because Columbia Records 
conserve the charm of personal- 
ity and truly convey the living 
human voice. 


The exclusive Columbia Rec- 
ords made by great singers, 
pianists, violinists, orchestras, 
bands, and other ensembles bring 
these artists before you as in- 
timately, warmly, vividly, as if 


they were actually there in 
the flesh. 


Get the New 


Columbia | 
Novelty Record Booklet 


Every Columbia Dealer Has It 
It contains the cream of the instrumental music 
of many nations, whether it’s Gypsy, Jewish, 
Spanish, Turkish, Russian, or Hawaiian 


Columbia Records are made in all languages 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 
10th and 20th of Every Month 
at all Columbia Dealers 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Al Jolson 


Makes Records Exclusively for 
Columbia—Here Are Some of 
His Best 


I’ll Say She Does 

From ‘‘Sinbad” A-2746 . 85c 
On the Road to Calais 

From ‘‘Sinbad’’ A-2690 . 85c 
Wedding Bells (Will You 

EverRing forMeP)A-2512 . 85c 


Nora Bayes 


Makes Records Exclusively for 
Columbia—Here Are Some of 
Her Best 


How’ Ya Gonna Keep ’Em 
DownontheFarm? A-2687 . 85c 


My Barney Lies Over the 


Ocean . . . .A-2678 . 85c 
Mammy’s Chocolate Soldier 
A-6051 $1.25 


Bert Williams 


Makes Records Exclusively for 
Columbia—Here Are Some of 
His Best 


Everybody Wants a Key to 

My Cellar . - A-2750 . 85c 
O Death, Where Is Thy 

Sting? « us « A-2652 . 85c 
Bring Back Those Wonderful 

Days . . . A-2710 . 85c 


Van and Senanek 


Make Records Exclusively for 
Columbia—Here Are Some 


of Their Best 


Oh! How She Can 
Sing . .A-2757 . 85c¢ 

In the Land o’ Yamo- 
Yamo. .A-2521 . 85c 

Why Do They Call 

Them Babies?. . 
A-2674 . 85c 
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The big race brings 
the cars to town— 
they line up along 
the village street 


Try picking ’em out to test your memory 
and powers of observation. 


Each is a different make and was equipped —" TT NE 
at the factory with Prest-O-Lite. Ask \ yo ie a - 
the battery service man why. fae ee; | : g 2 


He knows that more than twenty well- 
known manufacturers selected Prest-O- 
Lite for their cars after grilling tests had 
proved its superiority for starting, ignition 
and lighting. 


He knows, too, that hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists want Prest-O-Lite, the 
battery they don’t have to bother about, 
because there are Prest-O-Lite Service 
Stations in over 1,000 places to keep this 
best of batteries at its best. 


Thorough inspection, filling with distilled water and new Prest-O-Lite made especially to fit it. To 3 
expert advice are free Prest-O-Lite privileges. No your lights aglowing—your car agoing —ask 
matter what car you drive there’s a husky brand- Prest-O-Lite Service Station man—he know: 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
In Canada—Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“She fastest. giowing Battery business in Ameda 
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Corbin City 


A group of buildings from nearly 
fifty American cities equipped with 
Corbin locks and hardware. 


Dallas 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland . 
Atlanta. . ie 
Los Angeles... 

Petroit.”. gems «> 


Milwaukee...... 
Philadelphia.... 
Birmingham.... 
Minneapolis. ... 
Bublalow nc cet « 
Baltimore... 50)u.. 
Washington. 
Rochester. «i... 
Bostonic aicGas.« (ok 
Salt Lake City 
San Diego, Calif. . 
Newark. ...... 


Albany... 2. 2a. State 
Newport.... 


Asheville. 
Oakland. . 
Hartford.. 
Norfolk. .... 
Wittea fie. 
Springfield, Mass 
New Haven........Wr 
Oklahoma dese 
Jefferson City. 
Vancouver.... 
DEAUUIC Ms come asim als 

San Francisco.... 


‘Portland, Ore..... 


Indianapolis. . 
Denver. ..: a 
CHicagowwc... 
Richmond... . 
Portland, Me. 
Cincinnatil. .5 sins 
Woledometnrsny eters 
Ontaha Sinisa 
Icaneaagil ityit iid a sraels 
Knoxville 


Providence.,....... E 


Mrs. Corneli 


.. Equitable Building 
......-Busch Building 
Farmers Bank 

.. Rockefeller Building 
F Candler Building 
...Hellman Building 
Dime Savings Bank 

; Wells Building 
Land Title Building 
Jefferson County Bank 
... St. Pauls Building 
Marine Bank 


. Public Service Building 


..Union Station 

B. P. & P. Offices 
Custom House 

Great Mormon Temple 
rei Normal School 
Terminal Building 
Chateau Laurier 

e Educational Building 
sidence of 
Vanderbilt 
Grove Park Inn 
..City Hall 


Hartford National Bank 


Terminal Station 
..Hotel Utica 
Auditorium 

right Hall, Yale College 
State Capitol 

. Missouri Capitol 

.. World Building 

A Court House 

.. Spreckels Building 
Yeon Building 

. Pierce Building 
Foster Building 

Conway Building 
Jefferson Hotel 

; City Hall 
..Court House 
Second National Bank 
Kirst National Bank 
.Searrett Building 


Hotel Farragut | 


{ospital Trust Building 


Each of these buildings is of unusual 


prominence in its city, and all are fitted | 


throughout with Corbin locks and builders’ | 
hardware. Thousands of others could be 
added and htindreds of thousands of homes | 
of all types. We make hardware for any 
building from a skyscraper to a cottage. 


Write us to-day for 
“The Hardware that Harmonizes”’ 


P. & F. CORBIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New Britain, Connecticut 
New York Neiieaate td Philade pee 
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Your Truck or Tractor Can Now Be 
Guaranteed Against Gear Stripping 


Here is the next step in the development of the transmission of power in trucks 
and tractors—the guarantee against gear stripping. ‘This sweeping assurance of contin- 
uous service is now made possible by the Cotta Transmission—for Cotta is the trans- 
mission that unqualifiedly guarantees trucks and tractors against stripping. 


Gears are always in mesh in the Cotta Trans- With no shifting of gears, gear clashing, gear 
mission—a principle of construction which stripping and other transmission troubles are 
makes this guarantee a reality. Speed changes eliminated, resulting in a smooth, accurate and 
are made by means of the engagement of jaw positive engagement that adds years to the life 
clutches on the side of the gears. of the gear sets and truck or tractor mechanism. 


Cotta Transmissions are manufactured in 3 and 4 speeds for trucks and 2 and 3 speeds 
for tractors. Each model is coyered by our absolute guarantee against gear stripping. 


Write for illustrated book containing the story of Cotta Transmission 


COTTA TRANSMISSION COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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1 Straight || 


Bent 
| Bones Bones 
| That Were 1) That Grew || 
Bent by Straight in 
Pointed Educator |} 
Shoes | Shoes _ |/ 
pie 7 icct Ki NO eee, 


: pa eoresTS og! for Women ed it for Boys 


Made for Men, Women, Children 


utting Your Feet . 
On a Peace Bb 


S the home-coming soldiers put aside their 
fighting equipment; as they discard their 
heavy—though marvelously friendly—army 
shoes; let them know that same wonderful 
comfort can still be retained—with something 
added, i.e., attractive appearance. 


For the good-looking, well-made Educator— 
which is even older than our army shoe —is 
built to let the feet grow as they should, safe 
from corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, callouses, 
- fallen arches, etc. Narrow, pointed, “‘stylish,”’ 
bone-bending shoes never give this foot freedom. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Incorporated. 


Let’s share this same foot freedom with all. 
Get the whole family into Educators. Be sure, 
though, that you see the name EDUCATOR 
branded on the sole. There can be no protec- 
tion stronger than this trademark, for it means 
that behind every part of the shoe stands a 
responsible manufacturer. 

YOU WILL AGREE WITH THIS BOOK— 

Once you read “Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet”’ and look at its pictures, you'll say ‘‘that’s 
what I’ve always thought.” It’s free. Send your 
address on a post card for a copy today. 


14 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the Famous All-America Shoe for Men—‘‘The Shoe that’s Standardized” 


RICE & HU 


___REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Pla K before you de- 
cide between two pairs 
of hosiery. Both are much 
the same in color and 
appearance. 


It will pay you to buy 
hosiery which carries the 
honor mark of a reputable 
manufacturer—one who 
has studiously guarded the 
high quality of his goods 
for 97 years. 


Let the trademark of the 


**Good Witch’? of Ipswich 
be your safe guide to com- 
plete hosiery satisfaction. 
Every retailer carries 
Ipswich Hosiery, or he can 
quickly get it for you. 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 
Founded 1822 - 


Oldest and one of the largest Hosiery Mills 
in the United States 
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—— Worthy of a ~~ 


Cherished M. emory 


The cemeteries in Barre, Vermont—The Granite Centre 
of the World—naturally contain many of the most 
beautiful memorials in the country. Among them 
is the monument here illustrated. Erected by a Barre 
manufacturer, it well illustrates how perfectly “Rock of 
Ages” lends itself to delicately carved and “hammered” 
treatment. Its dense crystalline texture is a warrant 
of endurance everlasting. 


For your protection and satisfaction, when you specify 
“Rock of Ages,” it has recently been arranged that 
dealers in memorials may place in your hands a certi- 
ficate signed by us as quarriers, by the manufacturer 
; and our inspector, guaranteeing that the material is 
genuine “Rock of Ages” and that the treatment accord- 
ed it is of the highest quality. 


Por further particulars write for the “Rock of Ages” 
booklet and consult your local dealer in memorials, 
whom you will find well qualified to advise regarding 
the details of design and setting. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & 
VARNUM CO. 


DEPT. A 
. MONTPELIER Z j VERMONT 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont 


the Granite Centre of the World 
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Jim, have you ever noticed that some 
people are always ascribing the other fellow’s 
success to luck? Somehow I lose patience 
with this “luck” talk. If you stop to think 


you will find that in every 
industry there is a superior 
genius, and when you buy 
the product of his skill you 
have bought safely and wise- 
ly. It is because the public 
soon comes to know this that 
the genius and his product 
are looked upon as supreme 


Copyright, Otto Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., 1919 
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FISENLOHR'S 
~3 


CIGARS 


OTTO EISENLOHR & BROS., INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 


September 27 


in that particular industr y 


There is no luck about it. 


The superior genius in ciga’ 


manufacturing is Otto Eisenloh 


& Bros., Inc., and when yo 


have bought their Cinco yo 
have surely bought safely anc 
wisely. Of course there is some 


luck in Cinco, too, but it’s all on 
the smoker’s side,— it is won 
derful luck to be able to buy 


anywhere in the U. S. so gooc 


a cigar as Cinco. 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


Establish 
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CARBORU ND 


PRODUCTS 


ON ES & SERVICE: OF INDUSTRY. 


An Aloxite Wheel Grinding 
a large Steel Casting 


Carborundum Was the 
First Modern Abrasive to 
Enter the Foundry Field 


It revolutionized foundry grinding practice — 
Then came Aloxite, another wonderful abrasive 
material manufactured by the Carborundum 
Company, still further enlarging the scope of 
the service rendered to the foundry industry by 
Carborundum Products. 


Carborundum is used in grinding cast iron, 
bronze, brass, aluminum, and gray iron castings 
—Aloxite is used in grinding malleable iron, steel 
and alloyed steel castings. 


CARBORUNDUM AND ALOXITE GRINDING 
WHEELS CUT THE GRINDING COSTS. 


Carborundum and Aloxite wheels grind the intricate castings 
for agricultural machines, for motor cars and sewing ma- 

chines. They grind the massive bases for lathes, planers and 
giant power plants. They grind the heavy castings used in 
railroad work, and the tiny parts of cash register and adding 
machines—They cut. clean and free and fast—Require less 
horse power, and.produce a superior quality of work. 


The small Steel Castings used 
in Railroad Cars ‘are ground 
with Aloxite Wheels 


In every grinding operation, big or little, they are rendering 
a noteworthy service to the Foundry Industry. 


For Grinding Cast Iron, Gray 
Iron, Brass or Bronze, they 
use the Carborundum Wheel 


And when you buy Carborundum Products you buy Car- 
borundum grinding service. 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Branch Stores: 


New York—Chicago—Philadelphia—Boston—Cleveland 
Pittsburg—Cincinnati—Grand Rapids—Milwaukee 
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Lazzari stands beside the New Edison and sings 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” 


HE voice of the decade has appeared. A transcendent artist 
has flashed into operatic glory. 


Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari joined the Chicago 
Opera—unknown, unheralded. 
Today, three continents clamor to hear her. 


This fall the Metropolitan Opera Company brings her to New 
York City—its new prima donna contralto. 


While the spell of her magnificent voice is holding New York 
opera-goers enthralled, the New Edison will be giving the self-same 
voice to music-lovers throughout the world. 


The pictures on this page are from actual photographs. They 
show Lazzari in the act of comparing her voice with its Re-Creation 


NOTE: -— Edison not only RE-CREATES the great voices of the world. He also finds them. 
His method of scientific voice-analysis discovered Lazzari. 


The NEW EDISON 


The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Our new book, ‘‘ Edison and Music,’ 
story of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


teresting phonograph 
Write for it. 
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Lazzari has now ceased to sing, and the New Edison 
is singing the same song alone 


by the New Edison. She sang. Suddenly she ceased to sin 
the New Edison took up the same song alone. There was no diff 

It was only by watching Lazzari’s lips that the audience could 
when she had ceased to sing. 


Lazzari has made this test before more than ten thousand mu 
lovers and representative music critics. This test proves beyon 
question that the voice of Lazzari, as Re-Createp by the New Edi 
is absolutely indistinguishable from her voice as heard on the $ 
of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Generations may pass. The Metropolitan Opera House 
fade into memory. But the genius of Edison has perpetuated 
ever the real voices of the world’s great artists. Not strident 

‘mechanical travesties on their art—but literal Rer-Creati 
indistinguishable from their living voices. 


’ is the most in- 
the year. Free. 
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EverReady’ 


Radio Blades 


EVER-READY’ 


jhaving Brushes 
-Hard Rubber Grip 


HE Honest Brush.”’ 
It’s scientifically 
juilt on the same quality 
uarantee that protects @ 
2n million users of the g# 
wer-Ready Safety Ra- 
or and the Radio Blade. 


t comes sealed in a wax 
avelope and an individ- 
ial carton, untouched 
-om maker to user. 


\ll Bristles—No Plugs 


‘he ferrule of the Ever- 
‘eady is filled with bris- 
es and not woodenplugs. 
ome manufacturers 
ive bristles by conceal- 
ig wooden plugs in the 
| Seplaethe clever 
jiethod that deceives 
jastomers, but makes 
ad brushes. 


balanced excellence. 


ver-Ready bristles are qual- 
y bristles firmly fixed in a 
ip of hard rubber and un- 
»nditionally guaranteed 
ot to shed. 


our dealer sells the Ever- 
eady Shaving Brush—30c 
» $6.50. 


The Lightning Shave! 


HE Ever-Ready Safety Razor shaves you quick and clean as lightning, 

because the X3X Temper Radio Blade is scientifically designed to float 
through’ the stiffest stubble in a twinkling. The Radio Blade not only pos- 
sesses a marvelous keenness to start with but it holds its edge through repeated 
shaves. It gives you more shaves per blade and more smiles per shave. 


‘Ever-Ready Safety Razor 


a The Ever-Ready Safety Razor and the Radio Blade form the most 
' efficient shaving combination ever produced. The holder is heavily nickelled 
and guaranteed for 10 years. 


Ten million users endorse its sturdy, well 


You owe it to your face to buy and use this wonderful Ever-Ready. 


Get an Ever-Ready Safety Razor or a pack- 
age of Radio Blades today—and enjoy the 
quickest, cleanest, coolest shave you ever had! 


Sold Everywhere 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
Makers 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Safety Razor Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Complete 


1847 ROGE ° 


9 INE. ViFig 


Liver 


ODAY, more than ever, a woman should 
know just what the word ‘‘Quality”’ 
means when applied to silverware. Most cer- 
tainly it does not refer only to the design or 
what may be seen on the surface — for in sil- 
verplate, beauty easily may be only skin-deep. 
To the makers of 1847 Rogers Bros. Sil- 


verware, ‘‘Quality”’ is that desirable com- 


beautiful 


a 


bination of attractiveness and durability 
which has been tested and found worthy for 
more than seventy years. 


In many patterns it is possible to get Coffee 
and ‘Tea Sets, Trays, etc., to match the 
Spoons, Knives and Forks. This harmony 
in design, desired by every woman, is a fea- 
ture of this brand of silverplate. 


The Family Plate for Seventy Years 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER @OBPA WY |; 


CHICAGO, 5 North Wabash Avenue 


NEW YORK, 9-19 Maiden Lane 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 150 Post Street 


LOUVAIN 
PATTERN 


Several very 
attractive pat- 
terns may be seen 
at leading deal- 
ers, or illustra- 
tions can be had 
by requesting 
folder ‘‘J-90."" 
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